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MOINTIILY  MISCELLANY. 


PROSPECTUS. 

one   wiU    acknowledge  that  tho  Periodicals  form  a  most  agreeable  branch 
UtCTature ;  and  tho  partiality  for  them  is  most  evident  by  the  a\  i(lit\  w  ith  \\  \\. 
»re  procured,   and  the  anxiety  displayed  to  read  tlicm.    An  athlitional  ])roof  of  I 
the  English  for  Periodical  worivs  is  shown  by  tho  niniitlil\  form  in  « liirh  1 
fc^jhtful  and  interesting  Avorks  of  the  most  favourite  Authors  have  appeared,  ;i 
Veeping  up  the  expectation  of  tho  public,  has  given  them  so  extensive  acirculati 
But  from  this  department  of  literature  the  English,  resident  on  the  Continent,  i 
«i-  as  the  Reviews   and  Magazines  are  but  very  rarely,  and  Mitli  great  difficu 
procured,  especially  in  Germany.  M'c  therefore  tliink  that  in  publishing  a  Magazi 
h  will  be  coinprisecl  the  best  papers  from  the  English  ,  Scotch  and  Irish  pcrio 
3t  a  moderate  price,         shall  be  supplying  a  want  which  has  long  been  felt. 
I'en  elTort  is  being  made  in  the  editing  of  tho  work,  to  render  it  such  that 
tulhll  this  intention   l>y  selecting  for  insertion  articles  on  tho  most  iuleresting  r 
/)f  subjects    and   bringing  them  before  the  public  as  early  as  possible  after  tli 
me  in  London,  cael»  number  being  sufiiciently  capacious  to  contain  a  choice  scb 
J      in  /heir  origi»ol  form  from  tho  w/tole  of  the  periodical  press  as  rega: 
lit     lure  '^^'"^ -^"("h  that  six  will  form  a  handsome  volume  of  large  Inipci 

ijiJ  provirfejj  „^th  a  proper  title-page  and  hidcx. 
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UwiW  he  observed  that  notwith standing  the  work  is  so  closely  printed,  (by  whi( 
means  aiotie  the  vast  (juautity  of  matter  it  contains  could  be  comprised  in  so  small 
space,)  it  may  be  read  with  the  greatest  facility  in  consequence  of  the  beauty  and  clea: 
ness  of  the  type,  which  has  been  cast  expressly  for  this  work.  Although  no  expcnl 
has  been  spared  to  render  it  worthy  of  that  popularity  which  its  intrinsic  merits  cann 
fail  to  ensure,  the  PubUsLer,  confident  of  support ,  has  tlctermined  upon  the  followii 
scale  of  prices,  which,  notwithstanding  the  important  diminution  in  the  expenses  of] 
publication  of  this  kind  in  Germany,  is  such  as  to  require  a  largo  sale  to  rerauncra 
him  :  for  a  single  number  the  price  will  bo  four  shillings,  but  tho  subscription  for 
three  numbers,  11.  6  18  kr.  —  or  3  rthr.  12  gr.  --  or  10/G. 
six  numbers,  fl.  II  24  kt-.  —  or  6  rthr.  S  gr.  —  or  19/ 
and  at  the  above  rates  the  work  may  be  procured  either  from  any  Ilookscllcr,  or  immediate; 
(and  at  no  increase  of  price  in  those  places  within  the  limits  of  the  Thurn  and  Taxis  Pfl 
Establishment,*)  by  application  at  the  post  office,  where  orders  and  subscriptions  for  U 
work  will  be  received. 

It  is  perhaps  needless  to  remind  any  one  acquainted  with  the  English  Reviews  a| 
Magazines  that  the  expense  of  procuring  in  Germany  those  from  which  selections  a 
made,  is  not  less  than  25  florins  or  two  guineas  per  month  (about  t  25  j 
annum),  while  each  number  of  the  Universal  Magazine  will  cost  little  more  ^ 
three  shillings  to  subscribers.  For  this  price  they  will  obtain  all  articles  of  genei 
interest  and  real  importance,  not  actually  controversial  or  political,  which  appear  in  t 
above  expensive  reviews,  and  in  addition,  a  complete  republication  of  the  novels  of  I 
most  popular  authors  of  the  day  which  are  published  periodically.  The  Publisher  is  therefi 
satisfied  that  nothing  need  be  added  to  recommend  the  present  undertaking  to  the  favi 
of  the  public. 

•  Tbroughout  Ihe  Kinpdnm  of  WUrtcmbcrg  and  the  Canlon  of  SchaflbaQSen,  which  arc  williin  the  limiW  of  Ibis  Est^ 
mcnt,  30  hr.  extra  per  Volume  will  be  chargid  at  the  post  ulfice  for  transit  Ihroucb  that  of  Baden. 


aBattenD  ben  anbauernbtn  ^aifttvi  tti  griebtn*  unb  bet  SRu^c  l-at  tie  grifttflel^atigfeit  flift  fteWi 
bm  ©tiibiiim  imb  ben  EJifTfnf^tafteu  ju^enjenbet;  tin  regit  geifHgct  Serfel>r  untet  ben  SJoltctn  ifl  cii^ 
ten  unb  in  bcmfelben  Wiaait  mc  bcutfcfce  ©prac^c  unb  Siteratur  fitft  flcW  cinen  eriociterten  (Sinflansj 
Slu^lant  ba^nt  unb  aa<fy  Sjetbtenft  geniiibti^t  miib,  nimmt  au0)  bti  xmi  icii  ©tubium  fiembct  St>ta4)^ 
bie  ge^eiitvatlig  in  vocit  gtc^erct  Stusbetiming  in  X>eutfi^[anb  btiflanben  un&  o^fpi^i^^cn  loctbcn  mtc 
9Iaincntli(^  abet  ift  ti  tit  engltft^e  ^ptaH^t,  auf  beren  Stlctnung  man  gegeiitodrtta  elnen  (rfoHbcCVpr^ 
benvenbrt,  t>a  dnen  Sf^cUd  man  anfingt  an  cnslifc^en  e^tift^Qcm  unb  (tfonbtrd  on  f^tcn  9^IAU 
mtH  @t^mai  ju  finbcn  aU  fclbft  an  bra  fDnfi  fafl  aui^iit^Hify  bAitUta  ftanjSjlf^en  fBnfcSr  <n 
Zt^tile  abtx  bte  grofe  Snja^I  cnalif^n  Sainflicii«  bit  fi($  anf  Ifingctc  Ptct  filTjetc  Btit  bri  nnt  Mifit 
tincn  teb^aftcren  Scrfc^x  in  f^rrc  Spiai^c  m\t  f^ntn  (ctbHfB^tcn  mb  cfnc^me^t  obet  mfnbccc  9tpm 
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.  ?tabigfctt  bcbinflCB.  Hie  fiieren  in  bet  ncuercn  3<it      I5cu(f*ranb  DeronRattdw  3(u 
lamrrr,  »ic  etjafe^ptatt,  S^ton,  Scott,  aWocte  u-  f-  "J- »      Kit  tic  fap  mil  ben  Dtifli 
^  tyfit  Bieberabbtucfe  ibiEi-ncucrtnaBerft,  wie  Sulrccr,  Cooper,  3?i(fcnS  ic,  bettcifen  (linlang 
ttciiiitfcf  ^tttratur  fiki  und  jumSebittfni&  gtwotttn  unb  ci  an  b«  3ttt  iff,  bofur  in  ctrco^  aufig 
6timc  ju  lotTfcn.  — 

I  JffonbtT*  intercft-antcn  unb  jebcnfans  ben  pifantcfien  St)cil  b«  cngtiftticn  Sitetfltiir  fcilbcn  u 
>»  m  Cnglanb   ctfcbctnenbtn  Review's  unb  Magazine's,  bcten  3^()(  3<"«  9"^ 
Scrff  bei  un«  ifl,  tie  obct  tbm  befi^iilb,  vca^  bcfonbtre  bie  gJamMftercn  bettifft,  iim  fo  icidjljaU 
fwt  aPbicgcncTcn  Gnbalte  finb.  3m  Caiibe  felbft  finbcn  bicfclbtn  ttntn  fc()r  fltogen  Sbfa^  unb  rettb 
■  I  CLaffcn  mtt  Seaiecbe  nwartet  wnb  gtleftn,  ja  bic  Siorliefce  fur  bitfe  pcrii>bif*en  Erfi^eiiiungen 
fcfbft   Atele  t^rct  btlltbtcfien  ntuertn  SloofOiflen ,  rote  j.  ©.  ®ttfcn«,  SlinSroortlj,  £em, 
ror)febcn  ,  i^rc  ntuen  SBette  in  biefer  gorm,  bag  (jciCt  in  motiatlidjeii  ?)cftcn,  etfcbcintn 
:as  ^ublitum  oft  tin  3aljr  unb  laiigtr  niit  eiiifin  ibrcr  Somanc  ju  untertaltcn. 
ffriobirtfien   SScrfe  bUbm  unbcjtrcifcit  ben  ftif*eflcn  unb  anjie&enbfien  I^ttl  i^rcr  eiicrotur,  b 
'  wrflf*cnbe  Xalcnt  fcinc  SJatfgtcit  juwenbtt  unb  sou  bem  iaS  GJebie^cnbfle  etfi  fpatet  in  tcfo 
'  tn  HBerfen  tJottftantig  iibtrge^t,  wafjttnb  bti«  Sanjt  cincn,  loenn  aittti  ftfit^tiatn  bo*  eben  battt 
9Ieta  auoubt,  ber  fcjjnetl  unb  fott»a6rcnb  HJCfbfetnb,  fiete  fcinc  Vtta\}tit  HHU  unb  nie  ubctfiStti 
ibiefe  Reviews  unb  Magazine's  nun  aUtrbinfld  aa<^}  ju  un3  na*  ©cutf^Ianb  unb  werbcn  » 
feeern  f!ei9ta  au*(jet>rum;  im  Crtflinal  ftnb  fit  jtbo*  noc^  rctneSrotgtf  arigemcin  Pcrbreitct, 

fcbr  foflfpicria  unt*  i^t  ^Jublilum  im  Sttbaltni^  noc()  nicbt  grog  aemiR  ifl;  fie  iilJCraU  u 
-  ifi  fcltra  l^)unlitt?,  abcr  autf  SlUen  tai  Scflc  ju  famnicin  unb  tn  cincm  ^efte  ju  sercincn,  i 
M4t»  cat  jritgrmd^e  3bce,  irtl(^e  bit  Stgrunbung  bcS  ^itrmit  angtli'inbigten  Universal  Magazine's  ttcranlaj 
^^Srbjhton  befTctbcn,  ml*c  bem  ^cxxn  Dr.  Sattv,  eintm  i?i(lfcilig  gebiiceten  unb  uit^tcilflfabifl 
etltbTten,  an%>eTtiaut  ifi,  wiib  btmiifjt  fepn,  oufl  aflcn  "ben  angrgrbcntu  3eitf*tiftcn,  gU 
^Kl  Ctf^cinung  ,  bic  befttn ,  gfifttticbfifn  unb  inter effantcflen  aufni^c  auUjuroiitlfn  unb  biefflbtn 
^br  JU  &CTcincn  ,  totm  anxfy  immtt  bit  jebcamaiigc  9iummcr  btr  in  inonatli^tn  ^icften  ttft^eintnl 
^■efcaaertcibt  roerbcn  foD.  ec<S}S  folt^et  ^icfte  bilbtn  cincn  Sanb,  bem  tin  ^^aupititcl  fammiOntal 
Hk  briocsebcn  t»iib.  llngcat^tct  M  ju  bicftm  Scrfe  oemabltcn  otonomif^cn  StutfS,  ttoburc^  aff 
Kit43ct»f«i  ift,  tde^Wcnge  btt  gjlatcriatien  auf  cincn  mapigtn  Saum  ju  conctntriren,  cntbetirt  bcrfe 
M  bin4au«  nic^t  tie,  felbft  cincm  ftbronrfjcrcn  Sugc  Ic^bore  Ecutli4!cit,  ivie  manfi*  bur*  benaug 
L  ttcneastn  voixt>,  Slit^t  roeniget  iji,  um  bem  Untetncfjmm  bit  grogtc  ^oputaritat  iu  gcbcn,  bet  m 
lUUdftc  ^et*  toafur  bttudfittitigt  unb  auf  folgtnbc  SBcife  befHmmt  rooiben,  namli*: 

I  Qin  iebe«  $>eft  btaUnivers. Magazines  Foflet  fl.  2.  24  It.  obex  %))lr.  1.  8  ggr. 

I  <Zin  SbcnncmenI  <mf  3  ^^^f     ....    „  6.  18  »     it      n    3.  12  „ 

I  <Sin  atonnement  auf  0  ?>efte  ober  cincn 

,  ooUfianbigcn  Sonb   „  11.  24  »    »<      i>    6.  8  „ 

pU^m  9m«  eine  iebe  Su,^  banblung  fo  »ic  au*  bit  giiffJ"*  SJutn  unb  aort« ' 
|l««S«.«Tpel>ilion  bftticr  Scpellunflcn  onnebmeti.  ?c6tete  licfett  ba3  Univers.  Magazine 
■torn<4  bex  Rurfilit^  Ijutn  unb  Sarirftten  ^often  o^ne  ^rciaetbotung*  unb  tiinnen  au*bei  jebct 
^^«Tpcbitton  auftrage  barauf  gcgeben  roetbcn^roel^cfofottbicpromptcfieScfcrgungjugeroattigen^a 

^Mgt  man  nun,  bofi  \mtz  man,  bic  englif^cn  Review's,  Magazine's  fo  wit  bit  iibtiflcn  periobi 
««  bcncn  in  unfctcnt  ^Sctlc  bet  ^^auptiu^att  gtliefett  witb,  SlUc  in  btn  Dtiginal-audnaben  br 
^KtmB«gabc  tonminbefiens  ^^^^  aoOiutbenmonatIi*  (iiber  300  fl.  ffiW)  "ttutfactcnwutbc,  fo 


iOO<: 


man  imSctgrei*  6aiabrn?!tri«»on  1  fl.  54  fr.fur/efcc^  unferer-&eftc,auf  ti^cIcOcn  flc^  berfrlbc  bci  bem  Mbonncma 
ernes  Sanbeg  rctuctrt,  gcn^(|j  au^crfi  biUig  finbcn.  au«  ifi  babci  anf  cine  fltlgemeinc  Jt>cilna5mte  beS  .1 
bilbcten 'PuMifiim^  Getec^nct,  mil  t6  nur  Ui  einem  srofcnllmniee-nioglitt.  iit-bierenbiUigen  ^Jtdii  IjaKci 

SSir  anjeifeln  nit^f,  bnfi  unfer  Untttnetmeii  fic^  ben  Seifall  uiib  bie  Unfetflujjung  bicfe* 
fume  gemtnncu  irirb,  u«b  jai^rni  urn  fo  metr  nuf  cinen  guten  gortflflng  beiTelben,  ba  geirifi  atlcn  grcurf 
englifc^et  I'lteutur,  fo  roie  beii  uielcn  Ukxaximn  OnflifiXcn  unb  Sicreincn  cine  foltfec  Ciuntefiens  ticfe^^n- 
ati  bcr  cnglifi^jen  periobift^cn  ?ltefFe  in  i^icr  gan^cn  grifctc  febr  imUEonimcn  fepn  irirb;  indbcfoiibere  ct, 
glauben  air  ben  Bielen  aufbem  Gonlinent  bcRnbenbcn  gngUinbcrn  bmnit  eine  dngenctme  (ixmimm  i 
beteKcn,  ba  Re  iOre  IMebling^smeratur,  bie  fic  bi(i(,er  oftmal^  gtinj  ctiibcl.rcn  mufiten,  tier  auf  efnt  < 
compeubiofc  unb  billige  SSeife  reptobuctrt  fejien. 
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Slllt        or  gentleman,  witb  any  claims  to 
k  Wenuog.  can  possibly  sympathise  with 
Ohadawit  Family  Without  being  first  assured 
*  W  Mreme  antiquity  of  the  race ,  it  is  a 
(WMfa&ctiofi  to  know  that  it  undoabledly 
'  ~  In  s  direct  Kne  from  Adam  and  Eve; 
in  Ae  yfry  earliest  times,  closely 

  (he  asricullural  interest.    If  it 

W-cm  be  i^rsei  bv  grading  and  maltctoas 

rM^  Ikat  a  Chozzlewit,  in  any  period  of 
_  B>B;^  Wstory ,  displayed  an  oTerweening 
^gUfrw  fipaily  pride,  surely  the  wediness 
teKMered  not  only  pardonable  but 
pWl^  Itktut  Ac  immense  superiority  of  the 
■■IfcA*  rts4  of  mankind,  in  respect  of  this 
■^MHC  is  taken  into  account. 

.9JlvkiMaUe  that  as  there  was,  in  the 
«r  «ltich  we  have  any  record,  a 
^Mtt'»  vuabond,  so  we  never  fiul  to 
ne»r«  of  an  old  families,  with 
„  wyttHioM  of  the  same  phase  of 
JbllMd,  it  may  he  hid  down  as  a 
that  me  more  extended  th* 
gwater  the  amount  of  violence 
k|  fcr  in  aacient  day V  those  two 


amnsementi,  combining  a  wholesome  excitement 
with  a  promising  means  of  repairing  shattmd 
fortunes,  were  at  once  the  ennobling  pnnait  aM 
the  healdiftil  recreation  of  the  Onanjr  of  this 

land. 

Conseqnenfly,  it  is  a  source  of  ineKpreasAiie 
comfort  utd  happiness  to  find,  that  in  various 

periods  of  our  history,  the  CSinzzlewits  wmre 
actively  connected  witli  divers  slaughterous  co*- 
spiracies  and  bloody  frays.  It  is  ftirther  recorded 
of  them,  that  being  clad  from  head  to  heel  in 
steel  of  proof,  they  did  on  many  occasions  lead 
their  leatfier-jerkined  soldiers  to  Ae  death,  with 
invincible  courage,  and  afterwards  return  home 
gracefully  to  their  relations  and  friends. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  at  least  one  Clnw- 
zlewit  came  over  with  William  the  Conqnerw. 
It  does  not  appear  that  Ais  illastrions  ancestor 
"came  over"  that  monarch,  to  employ  the  vulgar 
phrase,  at  any  subsequent  period;  masmnch  as 
the  Family  do  not  seem  to  have  been  ever 
greatly  distinguished  by  the  possession  of  landei 
estate.  And  it  is  well  known  that  P>t  the  b»- 
Btowal  of  that  kind  of  property  upon  his  fhvorites^ 
Oe  fiberality  and  gnuitode  of  theNoivum  wer« 
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&s  remarttableT  as  those  virtaes  are  itsually  found 
to  be  ID  great  men  when  they  give  away  what 
belones  to  other  people. 

Perhaps  in  this  place  the  history  may  pause 
to  congratulate  itself  upon  the  enormous  amount 
of  bravci^,  wisdom,  eloquence,  virtue,  gentle 
birth,  ana  true  nobility,  that  appears  to  have 
come  into  England  with  the  Norman  Invasion: 
an  aMunt  wlucfa  the  genealogy  at  every  anciefit 
family  lends  its  aid  to  swell,  and  vlaA  would 
beyond  all  question  have  been  found  to  be  just 
as  great,  ana  to  the  full  as  prolific  in  giving  birth 
to  lon^  lines  of  chivalrous  descendants,  boastful 
of  their  origin,  even  though  William  the  Con- 
queror had  been  William  the  Conquered :  a 
change  of  circumstances  which,  U  is  unite  cer- 
tain, would  have  made  no  manner  of  aifference 
in  this  respect. 

There  was  un<^estionably  a  Chuzzlewit  in  the 
Gunpowder  Plot,  if  indeed  the  arch-traitor,  Fawkes 
himself,  were  not  a  scion  of  this  remarluble 
Mock;  as  he  might  easily  have  been,  supposing 
another  Chnzzlewit  to  have  emigrated  to  Spain 
in  the  previons  ^eration,  and  Aere  intermar- 
ried with  a  Spanish  lady,  by  whom  he  had  issue, 
one  oUve-complexioned  son.  This  probable  con- 
jecture is  strengthened,  if  not  absolutely  con- 
6rmed,  by  a  fact  which  cannot  fail  to  be  inter- 
esting to  those  who  are  curious  in  tracing  the 
progress  of  hereditary  tastes  throu^  the  lives 
of  ueir  unconscious  inheritors.  It  is  a  notable 
circumstance  that  in  these  later  times,  many 
Chnzzlewils,  being  unsuccessful  in  other  pur- 
suits, have,  withovt  the  snalleat  ntional  hose 
of  enriching  Aemselves,  or  any  concdvable 
reason,  set  up  as  coal-merchants;  and  have,  month 
after  month,  continued  gloomily  to  watch  a  small 
stodt  of  coals,  without,  in  any  one  instance, 
negociating  with  a  purchaser.  The  remarkable 
similarity  between  this  course  of  proceeding  and 
that  adopted  by  their  Great  Ancestor  beneath 
the  vaults  of  the  Parliament  House  at  West- 
minster, is  too  obvious  and  too  fiiU  of  interest 
to  stand  in  need  of  comment 

It  is  also  clearly  proved  by  the  oral  traditions 
of  Ae  Family,  that  there  existed,  at  some  one 
period  of  its  history  which  is  not  distinctly 
stated,  a  matron  of  such  de^ructive  principles, 
and  so  familiarised  to  the  use  and  composition 
of  inflammatory  and  combastible  engines,  that 
she  was  called  "llie  Match  Maker:"  by  which 
nickname  and  byword  she  is  recognised  in 
die  Family  legends  to  this  day.  Surely 
there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  (his 
was  the  Spanish  lady :  the  mother  of  Chuzzlewit 
Fawkes. 

But  there  is  one  other  piece  of  evidence, 
bflanng  inmediate  refweoce  to  their  dose  con- 
nexion with  this  memorable  event  in  English 
lUstory,  which  most  cany  eonviction,  even  to  a 
mind  (if  such  a  mind '  there  be)  remaining  un- 
convinced by  these  presumptive  proo&. 

There  was,  within  a  few  years,  in  the  possassion 
of  a  highly  respectable  and  in  every  way  credible 
and  unimpeachable  member  of  the  Chuxxlewit 
Family  (ror  his  bitterest  enemy  never  dared  to 
hint  at  his  being  otherwise  than  a  wealthy  man), 
a  dark  lantern  of  undoubted  antiquity;  rendered 
still  more  intereMiBg  by  beUig,  in  shape  and 
patten^  exMmely  like  anch  as  are  in  sse  at  the 


present  day.  Now  this  gentleman,  since  ifeceased, 
was  at  all  times  ready  to  make  oath,  and  ^d 
again  and  again  set  forth  upon  his  solemn  assevera- 
tion, that  ne  had  frequently  heard  bis  grand- 
mother say,  when  contemplating  this  venerable 
relic,  "Aye,  ave!  This  was  carried  by  my  fourth 
son  on  the  fifth  of  November,  when  he  was  a 
Guy  Fawkes."  These  remarkable  words  wrought 
(as  well  they  might)  a  strong  inmressiM  en  his 
mind,  and  he  was  in  the  htbit  orrcypeatinc  them 
very  oflen.  The  just  interpretation  which  diey 
bear,  and  the  conclusion  to  which  they  lead, 
arc  triumphant  and  irresistible.  The  old  Udy, 
naturally  strong-minded,  was  nevertheless  frail 
and  fading;  Ae  was  no(priously  subject  to  dial 
coi^uHon  of  ideas,  or,  to  say  the  least,  of  speech, 
to  which  age  and  garrulity  are  liable.  The  slight, 
the  very  slight  confunon,  apparent  in  these  ex- 
pressons,  is  manifest  and  is  ludicrously  easy  of 
correctton.  ''Aye,  aye,"  quoth  she,  and  it  will 
be  observed  that  a*  oaWDdation  whatever  b 
necessary  to  be  made  in  these  two  initiative  remarks, 
^'Aye,  aye  I  This  lantern  was  carried- by  uy 
forelhther"— not  fourth  soi^  which  is  preposterous 
—"on  the  fifth  of  November.  And  he  was  Guy 
Fawkes."  Here  we  have  a  renuuk  at  once 
consistent,  clear,  natural,  and  in  strict  accordance 
with  the  character  of  the  speaker.  Indeed  the 
anecdote  is  so  plainly  susceptible  of  this  neaniog. 
and  no  other,  that  it  would  be  hardly  worth 
recording  in  its  original  state^  were  it  not  a 
proof  of  what  may  be  (and  very  often  is),  effeeted 
not  only  in  historical  prose  but  in  imaginative 
poetry,  by  the  exercise  of  a  litdengewoos  l^or 
on  the  part  of  a  commentator. 

It  has  been  said  that  there  is  no  instance  in 
modem  times,  of  a  Chuzzlewit  having  been  found 
on  terms  of  intimacy  with  the  GreU.  But  here 
a^un  the  sneering  detractors  who  weave  suth 
miserable  figments  from  their  malicious  brains, 
are  stricken  dumb  by  evidence.  For  letters  are 
yet  in  the  possession  of  various  branches  of  the 
wnily,  from  which  it  distinctly  appears,  "being 
statea  in  so  many  words,  that  one  Diggory 
Chnzzlewit  was  in  the  habit  of  perpetually  diining 
vrith  Duke  Humphrey.  So  constantly  was  ite  a 
guest  at  diat  nobleman's  table,  indeed;  and  so 
unceasingly  were  His  Grace's  hospitality  and 
companionship  forced,  as  it  were,  upon  him; 
that  we  find  him  uneasy,  and  full  of  constraint 
and  reluctance:  writing  his  friends  to  the  effect 
that  if  they  fail  to  do  so  and  so  by  bearer,  he 
will  have  no  choice  but  to  dine  again  with  Duke 
Humphrey:  and  expressing  hinuelf  in  a  very 
marked  and  extraorduiary  manner  as  one  surfeited 
of  High  Life  and  Gracious  Company. 

It  has  bceji  rumoured,  and  it  is  needless  to 
say  the  rumour  ori^nated  in  the  same  base 
quarters,  that  a  certain  male  Chuzzlewit,  wftose 
birth  must  be  admitted  to  be  involved  in  some 
obscurity,  was  of  very  mean  and  Jow  descent. 
Httw  stands  the  proof?  When  the  son  of  that 
Individual,  to  whom  the  secret  othis  Iktber's 
birth  was  sup^sed  to  have  been  commnnieated 
by  his  father  in  his  lifetime,  lay  upon  his  death- 
bed, this  question  was  put  to  him,  in  a  distiuci. 
solemn,  and  formal  way:  "Toby  Chuxzle'n'it 
who  was  yourgrandfiidter?"  To  which  he,  -witl 
his  last  breath,  no  less  distinctly,  solemnly,  an<j 
formally  replied:  ud his  wMds  were  taken  dowz 
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j  « ik  laae,  ud  signed  by  six  witnesses,  each 
:  vii  bb  BiaK  and  address  in  fall:  ''The  Lord 

\t  loo."  It  may  be  said — it  has  been  said, 
I  Iff  kBU  wickediiess  has  no  limits — that  there 
I  ii  m  Lord  of  that  name,  and  that  among  the 
I  tidti  «kich  hare  become  extinct,  none  at  all 
I  m^/af  this,  in  sound  even,  is  to  be  discovered. 
1  WitM  is  the  irresistible  inference?  Rejecting 

I  Amy  broached  by  flome  well-raeaning  bat 
I  mkm  pmons,  that  this  Bfr  Toby  Chnzzle- 
'  «fi  piaatber,  to  jndge  from  his  naoe,  roust 

flRfr  bve  been  a  Mandaiin  (which  is  wholly 
'  mmmtMe,  for  there  is  no  pretence  of  his 

paMkr  ever  having  been  ont  of  this  country, 
,  irif m  Mandarin  having  been  in  it  widiin 
.  wmnm  of  his  father's  birth:  except  those 
,  ■  At  Wsbops,  which  cannot  for  a  moment  be 

npiM  as  having  any^  hearing  on  the  question, 
;  m^m  etber)^  rnectiDg  this  hypothesis,  is 
I  tmmmitst  that  Mr  Toby  Chnxzlewit  had 
I  ohi  mated  Ae  mune  imperfectly  from  his 
I  Mot, « Ate  he  bad  forgotten  it,  or  Uiat  he 
f  W  ■yniuitil  itf  and  that  even  at  die 
f  mtfaiii  in  tynestion,  the  Chnczlewits  were 

■twferfkra  bend  sinister,  or  kind  of  heraldic 

mf4f^  with   some  unknown  noble  and 

^VHi  Honse  ? 

Am  ^Kwentary  evidence,  yet  preserved  in 
dp  Wr,  the  fact  is  cktarly  esUblished  that 
>  tr  twpratively  modem  days  of  the  Dig- 
orr  duaewtt  before  mentioivBd,  one  of  its 
nkn  hid  attained  to  very  great  wealth  and 
■fceKc  Thronslioat  so^  fracmants  of  his 
"Wfjyuiim.u  as  bave  escqied  the  ravages  of 
if  wiAs  (who,  in  right  of  thdr  extensive  ab- 
nffim  flfthe  contents  of  deeds  and  papers,  may 
W  ttSki  Ibe  general  roisters  of  the  Insect 
Villi),  we  find  him  making  coastant  reference 
>•  ■  fade,  in  respect  of  whom  he  would  seem 
It  jtoff  entntainea  great  expectations,  as  he  was 
sAehabitof  seeking  to  propitiate  his  favonrby 
NIMH  of  plate,  jewels,  nooks,  watches,  and 
<d(r  rahuMD  articles.  Thus,  he  writes  on  one 
mmm  to  his  broAer  in  reference  to  a  gravy- 
ym,     brother's  prt^rty,  whidi  ho  (Diggory) 
■nii  Maeai  to  have  borrowed  or  olbwwise 
pMowd  linHeir  of:  "Do  not  be  angrv  1  have 
(■kd  H— to  my  ancle."  On  another  occa- 
•M  he  tiwcjaLS  himself  in  a  similar  manner 
lo  a  child's  mng  which  had  been 
Id  hiiB-  to  get  repured.   On  another 
•oiniB  he  says,  **I  have  Mstowed  upon  that 
nuatibk.  uncle  of  mine  everything  I  ever 
fmti."  And  Aat  he  was  in  the  habit  of 
f*na|  fa»g  and  constant  visits  to  this  gentleman 
JtM jHOsioD,  if  iodeed.  he  did  not  wholly 
■  ia  Baanifest  from  the  following 
the  exception  of  the  suit  of 
^at  inth  mc,  Aa  «4iole  of 
is  at  present  at  m^' vtacle's." 
patronage  and  influence  must 
extensive,  for  his  nephew  writes, 
is  too  high" — '■!(  is  too  much"  — 
loos" — and  (he  lik*".  Still  il  docs  imt 
is  strange)  to  have  procured  for 


him  any  lucrative  post  at  coart  or  elsewhere,  or 
to  have  conferred  upon  him  any  other  distinction 
than  that  which  was  necessarily  included  in  the 
countenance  of  so  great  a  man,  and  the  being 
invited  by  him  to  certain  entertainments,  so 
splendid  and  costly  in  their  nature  that  he  era- 
pliatically  calls  them  "Golden  Balls," 

It  is  needless  to  maltiply  instances  of  die  high 
and  lofty  statutn,  «id  the  vast  importance  of 
the  Chnzdewits,  at  difliirent  periods.  If  it  came 
wiAin  the  scope  of  reasonable  probabititv  that 
further  proofs  were  required,  they  mignt  be 
heaped  upon  each  other  until  they  formed  an 
Alps  of  testimony,  beneath  which  the  boldest 
scepticism  should  be  crushed  and  beaten  flat 
As  a  goodly  tumulus  is  already  collected,  and 
decently  battened  up  above  the  Family  grave, 
the  present  chapter  is  content  to  leave  it  as  it 
is:  merely  adding,  by  way  of  a  final  spadeful, 
that  many  Cfaimlewits,  bodi  male  and  femal^ 
are  proved  to  demtmstnuton,  on  the  fkith  of 
letters  written  by  Aeir  own  mothers,  to  have 
had  chiselled  noses,  undeniable  chins,  forms  that 
might  have  served  the  sctilptor  for  a  model,  ex* 
quisitely-turned  limbs,  and  polished  foreheads  of 
so  transparent  a  texture  that  the  bine  veins 
might  be  seen  branching  off  in  various  direc- 
tions, like  so  many  roads  on  an  ethereal  map. 
This  fact  in  itself,  though  it  had  been  a  solitai^ 
one,  would  have  utterly  settled  and  clenched 
the  business  in  hand;  for  it  is  well  known,  on 
the  authority  of  all  the  books  which  treat  of 
such  matten,  that  every  one  of  these  pheno- 
mena, bat  especially  that  of  the  chiselling,  are 
invariabljr  pecaliar  to,  and  only  make  Aemselves 
a^rent  in,  persons  of  the  very  best  condition. 

This  history,  having,  to  its  own  perfect  satis- 
faction, (and,  consequently  to  the  mil  coQten^ 
ment  of  all  its  readers,)  proved  the  Chozzlewits 
to  have  ha'd  an  origin,  and  to  have  been  at  one 
time  or  other  of  an  importance  which  cannot 
fail  to  render  them  highly  improving  and  accept- 
able acquaintance  to  all  right-minded  individuals, 
may  now  proceed  in  earnest  wiA  its  (ask.  And 
having  shown  Aat  they  must  ham  had,  by 
rea«Hi  of  their  ancient  birth,  aprethr  large  share 
in  the  foundation  and  increase  of  Ae  human 
famil;^,  it  will  one  ia.y  become  its  province  to 
submit  that  such  of  its  members  as  shall  be 
introduced  in  these  page^  have  still  numy  coun- 
terparts and  prototypes  in  the  Great  World 
about  us.  At  present  it  contents  itself  with 
remarking,  in  a  general  way,  on  this  head  : 
Firstly,  that  it  may  be  safely  asserted  and  yet 
without  implying  any  direct  participation  in  the 
Monboddo  doctrine  touching  the  probability  of 
the  homaB  race  hawig  once  been  monkeys,  that 
men  do  play  very  strange  and  extraordinary 
tricks.  Secondly,  and  yet  without  tmichina;  on 
the  BItiiiionbach  theory  as  to  (lie  <Iesc<!ndaiits  of 
Adam  having  a  vast  numher  of  qualilies  which 
belong  more  parlicuiarly  to  swiiic  than  to  any 
other  cla.ss  of  animals  in  (ho  creation,  that  some 
inoii  rrridinly  arc  rciiiarkahle  for  taking  Uncom- 
mon good  care  of  tliemselves. 
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aiAPTERU. 

WBEREIN  CERTAIN  PEUOMS  ABE  PBESENTED  TO  THE  READER,  WITB  WHOM  HE  NAT,  IF  BE  VLEAU, 

BECOME  BETTER  ACQL'ADITED. 


It  was  pretty  tele  in  the  avtnnn  of  the  year, 
when  the  deduuis  sun,  slniggliog  throngu  the 
mbt  which  had  obscured  it  all  day,  looked 
hrixhUy  do«»  upon  a  little  Wiltshire  village, 
witnin  an  easy  journey  of  the  fair  old  town  of 
Salisbur}'. 

Like  a  sudden  flash  of  memory  or  sjMrit  kind- 
ling up  the  mind  of  an  old  man,  it  shed  a  glory 
upon  the  scene,  iu  which  its  departed  youth 
and  frcshne.ss  seemed  to  live  agam.  The  wet 
^ass  sparkled  in  the  light;  the  scanty  patches 
of  venture  in  the  hedges— where  a  few  green 
twigs  yet  stood  together  bravely,  resisting  to 
Ae  last  die  tyraany  of  nipping  winds  and  early 
frosts — took  heart  and  brigliteoed  up;  thestreiui 
which  had  been  dull  and  sullen  all  day  long, 
Ittoke  out  into  a  cheerfol  nnile;  (be  birds  began 
to  chirp  and  twitter  on  the  nuced  boughs,  as 
.Aough  the  hopeful  creatures  half  believed  that 
winter  bad  gone  by,  and  spring  had  come  al- 
ready. The  vane  t^n  the  tapering  spire  of  the 
old  church  glistened  from  its  lofty  station  in 
sympathy  tuvih  the  general  gladness;  and  from 
the  ivy-shaded  windiaws  such  gleams  of  light 
shone  hack  upon  the  glowing  sky,  that  it  seemed 
■s  if  the  quiet  buildings  were  the  hoarding-place 
of  twenty  summers,  and  all  their  niddioess  and 
warmth  were  stored  within. 

Even  those  tokens  of  the  season  which  em- 
phatically whispered  of  the  coming  winter,  graced 
the  landscape,  and,  for  the  moment,  tinged  its 
livelier  features  with  no  oppressive  air  of  sadneJb. 
The  fallen  leaves,  with  which  the  ground  was 
strewn,  gave  forth  a  pleasant  fragrance,  and 
subduing  all  harsh  sounds  of  distant  feet  and 
wheels,  created  a  repose  in  gentle  unison  with 
dw  light  scattering  of  seed  hither  and  thither  by 
the  lUatant  husbandman,  and  «ith  the  noiseless 
passage  of  the  plouglr  as  it  tuiiied  ap  the  rich 
Hown  euth,  and  wrought  a  graceful  pattern  in 
the  stnbbled  fields.  On  the  motionless  branches 
of  some  trees,  autumn  berries  hung  like  clusters 
of  Corel  beads,  as  in  those  fabled  orchards  where 
the  fruits  were  jewels;  others,  stripped  of  all 
their  garniture,  stood,  each  the  centre  of  its 
UUle  heap  of  bright  red  leaves,  watching  their 
slow  decay ;  oUiers  again,  stiU  wearing  theirs, 
had  them  all  civnched  and  cradUed  up,  as  though 
dwy  had  been  burnt;  about  the  stems  of  some 
were  piled,  in  ruddy  mounds,  the  apples  they 
had  borne  (hat  yeu*;  while  others  (hardy  ever- 
greens this  class)  showed  somewhat  stern  uid 
gloomy  in  their  vigour,  as  charged  by  nature 
with  the  admonition  that  it  is  not  to  her  more 
sensitive  and  joyous  favorites,  she  ^ants  the 
longest  (erm  of  life.  Still  athwart  (Iwir  darker 
boudis,  the  sun-beams  struck  out  paths  of  deeper 
gold;  and  the  red  light,  mantling  in  uieng  their 
swarthy  branches,  used  Uiun  as  fmls  to  set  its 


fain  and  cloud  which  piled  up  in  ue  west  an  airy 
d^.  wall  heaped  on  wall,  and  battlement  on 
battlement;  the  light  was  all  withdrawn;  the 
diining  diurch  turned  cold  and  dark}  diesbieam 


forgot  to  smile ;  Ait  birds  were  sile»t(  vid  the 
gloom  of  winter  dwelt  on  everything. 

An  evening  wind  iqtroa«  too,  and  the  slightei 
branches  cracked  and  rattled  as  Aey  movnd,  in 
skeleton  dances,  to  its  moaning  music.  The 
withering  leaves  no  longer  quiet,hurned  to  and 
fro  in  search  of  shelter  from  its  chill  pursuit; 
the  labourer  unvoked  his  horses,  and  with  head 
bent  down,  trudged  briskly  home  beside  them; 
and  from  the  cottage  windows,  lights  began  to 
gbnce  and  wink  upon  the  darkening  fields. 

Xheo  the  village  forge  caaw  out  in  all  its 
bright  importance.  The  In^  bdlowa  roared 
Ha  hal  to  the  clear  fire,  which  roared  in  tun, 
and  bade  the  shining  sparks  duice  gaily  to  the 
merry  clinking  of  the  hammers  on  tnit  aaviL 
The  gleaming  iron,  in  its  enraUli<Hi,  npaikted 
too,  and  shed  its  red-hot  geais  around  profusely. 
The  strong  smith  and  bis  men  dealt  such  atrokea 
upon  their  work,  as  made  even  the  melandutlv 
night  rejoice;  and  brought  a  glow  into  its  dark 
face  as  it  hovered  about  the  w>or  and  windows, 
peepiDR  cnriously  in  above  the  Moulders  of  a 
dozen  louBgers.  As  to  this  idle  compaay,  there 
they  8(ood,  spellbound  by  the  place,  and,  casting 
now  and  then  a  ^nce  upon  the  daiitnen  in 
their  rear,  settled  their  lazy  elbows  nuire  at  ease 
upon  the  sill,  and  leaned  a  little  further  in:  no 
more  disposed  to  tear  themselves  away,  than  if 
*they  had  been  bom  to  cluster  round  mo  blaung 
hearth  like  so  many  crickets. , 

Out  upon  the  angry  windl  how  from  si^dung, 
it  began  to  bluster  round  the  merry  Ibrge,  oang- 
ing  at  the  wicket,  and  grumbling  in  the  chimney, 
as  if  it  bullied  the  jolly  bellows  for  doiu  nnyi 
thing  to  order.  Ana  what  an  impotent  nva^a' 
it  was  too,  for  all  its  noise:  far  if  it  htd  any 
influence  on  that  hoarse  compaiuon,  it  iHns  bn| 
to  make  him  roar  his  cheerful  song  the  louder, 
and  by  consequence  to  make  die  fire  bivm  th« 
brighter,  and  the  sparks  to  dance  more  g/tUy 
yet:  at  length,  they  whizzed  so  madly  r«iui2 
and  round,  that  it  was  too  much  for  such  n  snrl;] 
wind  to  bear:  so  off  it  flew  nith  a  howl:  givinc 
die  old  sign  t>efore  the  alehouse-door  such  a  cva 
as  it  went,  that  the  Blue  Dragon  was  mor 
rampant  than  usual  ever  aAerwards,  and  indeed 
before  Cbriatma^  reared  clean  oat  of  his  oru; 
frame. 

It  was  small  granny  for  a  respectaUo-  wiu 
to  go  wreaking  its  vengeance  onsuchpoor  cre^ 
tures  as  the  faUen  leaves,  bat  this  wind  hn|i|iei| 
ing  to  come  «p  with  a  gn^t  heap  of  them  jui 
after  venting  its  humour  on  the  insnlied  Drngoi 
did  so  disperse  and  scatter  then  that  the^  fle 
away,  peU-mell,  some  here,  some  there,  rolliq 
over  each  other,  whirling  round  and  round  upo 
their  thin  edges,  taking  frantic  flights  iuto  tb 
air,  and  playiog  all  manner  of  extraordinar 
gaaibeb  in  ne  extremity  of  their  distreai.  N<i 
ms  Uus  enoodi  for  its  naUcioos  fiir^;  for  b< 
content  with  driving  them  abroad,  it  charge 
small  parties  of  them  and  hunted  them  into  tl 
wheelwri^t's  saw-pit,  and  b^low  the  planks  an 
timbers  in  the  yard,  and,  scattering  the  saw*du] 
in  the  air,  it  looked  for  them  nndemeath,  an 
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ihcB  it  £i  Btttt  with  My,  whew  1  how  it  drove 
ika  «  aad  followed  it  their  heels  1 

Ik  icu«d  le&Tes  only  flew  the  fuler  for  all 
ikit:      t  giddv  chase  it  was:  for  they  got 
iito  ■fteoortea  places,  lAere  Aere  was  do 
,  Hdtt,  M  whm  their  panaer  kept  them  eddy- 
1  BfMilaod  round  at  nis  pleasure;  and  diey 
I  BMi  afa-  the  eaves  of  houses,  and  dung 
1  ipifU  the  sides  of  hay-ricks,  like  bits;  aua 
I  wan  open  chamber  windows,  and  cowered 
j  dNCHkagea;  and  in  short  wont  anywhere 
knSHf.  Bat  the  oddest  feat  (hoy  achieved 
j  n,  H  bJte  advantage  of  the  sudden  opening 
'  rfkPMkauff's  fronl<door.  to  dash  wildly  into 
b  fWp;  whither  the  wind  following  'close 
{  ifM  Am,  and  finding  the  back-door  open,  in- 
(■amly  blew  out  the  lighted  candle  held  by 
'  Jbhduai£andalunmed  the  front-door  against 
kUKfcnuff  who  was  at  the  moment  entering, 
I  liik  Mck  violence,  that  in  the  twinkling  of  an 
\  tjthc  Uy  on  his  back  at  the'  bottom  of  the 
Bang  by  this  time  weary  of  such  trifling 
pMBiaen,  the  boisterous  rover  hurried  awav 
qao^  roaring  over  moor  and  meadow,  hill 
mM.  antil  it  got  out  to  sea,  where  it  met 
■id  tier  winds  similarly  disposed,  and  made 
i^kofit. 

I    kit  Bttantime  Sir  Pecksniff',  having  received, 
.  fan  I  iham  angle  in  the  bottom  step  but  one, 
I  Am  wt  af  knock  on  die  head  which  lights  up, 
.  tK  it  p^ienf s  entertainment,  an  imaginary  gen- 
ml  flwiaation  of  very  bright  short-sixes,  lay 
.  i^ioOj  staring  at  his  own  street-door.   And  it 
•mU  Kern  to  have  been  more  suggestive  in 
^Ufta  than  street-doors  usually  are;  for  he 
1  MliMed  to  lie  th«re,  rather  a  lengthy  and  ^- 
iBHBibJe  lime,  without  so  much  as  wondering 
vMer  he  was  hurt  or  no :  neither,  when  Miss 
inquired  through  the  key-hole  in  a  shrill 
'  niti^  vluen  might  have  belonged  to  a  wind  in 
I  aiHis,  "Who's  there?"  did  he  mako  any 
I  itflf :  iDr,  wlwn  Miss  Pecksniff  opened  die  door 
ifa,  ud  shading  Ae  candle  with  her  hand, 
l^el  out,  and  looked  pFovokingly  round  him, 
altboat  him,  and  over  him,  and  everywhere 
k  «  hia^  did  he  offer  any  remarii,  or  udicate 
■  lay  uoner  dw  least  hint  of  a  desire  to  be 

,  Dp- 

'/  Kc  you,"  cried  MissPecksniS',  to  the  ideal 
I  ^a«r  of  a  runaway  knock.  "You'll  catch  it, 

Still  Mr  Pecksaiff.  perhaps  from  having  caught 
tt  dim^,  said  noting. 
"Tn  le  round  die  conm  now,'*  cried  Miss 
"AmX.         said  it  at  a  venture,  but  there 
i  ^^i^Mfriate  mattn  in  it  too;  for  Mr  Pecksniff, 
n  the  act  of  extin^ishing  the  candles 
nefttioiied  pretty  rapidly,  and  of  reducing 
*>>mber  of  brass  knobs  oo  his  street-door 
,  ^  Iwr  or  five  Imndred  (which  had  previously 
"■■joafiiig  of  their  own  accord  before  his 
^  u  a  v«7  novel  manner)  to  a  doien  or  so, 
■|kt  in  one  sense  have  been  said  lo  be  coming 
■■Ml      corner,  and  just  turning  it. 
I        *  dMrply-delivered  waraiitg  relative  to 
«CMB  and  the  constable,  and  the  stocks  and 
I  rf""^        Pecksniff  was  about  to  cloee 
I  Mht  again,  when  Mr  Pecksniff  (being  stiU 
,        bottom  of  the.  steps)  raised  himself  on 
j  •■dbow,  and  sneezed^ 


''That  voice!"  cried  Miss  Pecksniff,  "my 

parent  1" 

At  this  exclamation,  another  Miss  Pecksniff 
bounced  oat  of  the  parlour:  and  the  two  Miss 
Pecksniffs,  with  many  incoherent  expressions, 
dra^d  Mr  Pecksniff  into  an  upright  posture- 

'•Pal"  they  cried  in  concert.  "Pft!  Speak, 
Pal  Do  not  took  so  wild,  my  dearest  Pal 

But  as  a  gentleman's  looks,  in  such  a  case  of 
all  others,  are  by  no  means  under  his  own  con- 
trol, Mr  Pecksniff  continued  lo  keep  his  mouth 
and  his  eyes  very  vide  open,  and  to  drop  his 
lower  jaw.  somewhat  after  the  manner  of  a  toy 
nut-cracker:  and  as  his  hat  had  fallen  off,  and 
his  face  was  pale,  and  his  hair  erect,  and  his 
coat  muddy,  the  spectacle  he  presented  was  so 
verv-  doleful,  that  neither  of  the  Miss  Pecknifis 
could  repress  an  iuvoluntary  screech. 

"That'll  do,"  said  Mr  Pecksniff.  "I'm  better." 

"He's  come  to  himselft"  cried  the  youngest 
Miss  Pecksniff. 

"He  speaks  agaui!"  exclaimed  the  eldest. 
With  which  joyful  words  they  kissed  Mr  Peck- 
sniff on  e^her  cheek;  and  bore  him  into  the 
house.  Presently,  the  youngest  Miss  Pecksniff 
ran  out  again  to  pick  up  his  hat,  his  browa 
paper  parcel,  his  umbrella,  his  gloves,  and  other 
small  articles :  and  that  done,  and  the  door  closed, 
both  young  ladies  applied  themselves  to  tending 
Mr  Pecksniffs  wouuw  in  the  back  parlour. 

They  were  not  very  serious  in  Uieir  nature: 
being 'limited  lo  abrasions  on  what  the  eldest 
Miss  Pecksniff  called  "the  knobby  ports"  of  her 
parent's  anaioiny,  such  as  his  knees  and  elbowii 
and  to  the  development  of  an  entirely  new  organ, 
unknown  to  phrenologists,  on  the  back  of  his 
head.  These  injuries  having  been  comforted  ex- 
ternally, with  patches  of  pickled  brown  ]»aper, 
and  Mr  Pecksniff  having  been  comforted  inter- 
nally, with  some  stiff  brandy-and-water,  (he  eldest 
Miss  Pecksniff  sat  down  to  make  the  tea,  which 
was  all  ready.  In  the  meantime  the  yonii^est 
Miss  Pecksniff  brought  from  the  kitchen  a  smoking 
dish  of  ham  and  eggs,  and,  setting  the  same 
before  her  father,  took  up  her  station  on  a  low 
stool  at  his  feet:  thereby  bringing  her  eyes  on 
a  level  with  the  teaboai^. 

It  must  not  be  inferred  from  this  position  of 
humility,  that  the  youngest  Miss  Pecksniff  was 
so  young  as  to  be,  as  one  may  say,  forced  to 
sit  upon  a  stool,  by  reason  of  the  shortness  of 
her  legs.  Miss  Pecksniff  sat  upon  a  stool,  because 
of  her  simplicity  and  innocence,  whidi  were 
very  great:  very  great.  Miss  Pecksniff  sat  upon 
a  stool,  because  she  was  all  g[rlishnes&  and 
playfulness,  and  wildness,  and  kittenish  buoy- 
ancy. She  was  the  most  arch  and  at  (he  same 
lime  the  most  artless  creature^  was  the  youngest 
Miss  Pecksniff,  that  you  can  possibly  imagino. 
It  was  her  great  charm.  She  was  loo  fresh  and 
guileless,  and  too  full  of  child-like  vivacity,  was 
the  vonngest  Miss  Pecksniff,  to  wear  combs  in 
her  hair,'  or  to  turn  it  up,  or  to  frizzle  it,  or 
braid  it.  She  wore  it  in  a  crop,  a  loosely  flowing 
crop,  which  had  so  many  rows  of  curls  m  it, 
that  the  top  row  was  only  one  cnrL  Moderately 
boiom  was  her  sh^,  and  quite  womuily  too; 
but  sometimes— yes,  sometimes— she  even  wore 
a  pinafore;  and  now  charming  that  was  I  Oh! 
she  was  indeed  "a  gashing  thing"  (as  a  young 
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gentleman  had  obserred  in  verse,  in  the  Poefs- 
corner  ofa  provincial  newspaper),  was  the  yoongest 
Miss  Pecksniff! 

Mr  I^ckraiff  was  a  moral  man:  a  grave  man, 
a  man  or  noble  acniinats  and  speecli:  and  he 
had  had  her  christened  Mercy:  Mercy!  oh, 
what  a  charming  name  for  anch  a  pure-souled 
Being  as  the  youngest  Miss  PeckndffI  ller  sister** 
name  was  Charity.  There  was  a  good  thing! 
NeKy  and  Charity!  And  Charity,  with  her  fine 
strong  sense,  and  her  mild,  yet'bot  reproachfal 
gravily,  was  so  well  named,  and  did  so  well 
set  off  and  illnstrate  her  sister !  What  a  pleasant 
sight  was  that,  (he  contrast  they  presented:  to 
see  each  loved  and  loving  one  sympathising  with, 
and  devoted  to,  and  leaning  on,  and  yet  correct- 
ing and  coDnter-checking,  and,  as  it  were,  anti- 
doting,  the  other!  To  behold  .each  damsel,  in 
her  very  admiratiM  of  her  sister,  aetting  np  in 
business  for  herself  on  an  entirely  different  prin* 
ciple,  and  announcing  no  connexion  with  over- 
the-way,  and  if  the  quality  of  goods  at  that 
establishment  don't  please  yon,  you  are  rc»»ect- 
fnlly  invited  to  favour  me  with  a  call  I  And  the 
crowning  circumstance  of  (lie  whole  delightful 
catalogue  was,  that  both  the  fair  creatures  were 
so  Utterly'  unconscious  of  all  this!  Tfaey  had  no 
idea  of  It  They  no  more  thought  or  dreamed 
of  it,  than  Mr  Pedtsniff  did.  Nattue  played  them 
off  ^inst  each  other:  ihey  had  no  hud  in  it, 
the  two  Miss  PecksnlSs. 

'  It  has  been  remarked  that  Hr  Pecksniff  was 
a  moral  man.  So  he  was.  Perhaps  there  never 
was  a  more  moral  man  than  Mr  Pecksniff: 
especially  in  his  conversation  aiid  correspondence. 
It  was  once  said  of  him  by  a  homely  admirer, 
that  he  had  a  Fortunalus'  purse  of  good  senti- 
ments in  his  inside.  In  this  particular  he  was 
like  the  girl  in  the  fairy  tale,  except  that  if  tbe^ 
were  not  actual  diamonds  which  fell  from  his 
lips,  they  were  Ae  very  brightest  paste,  and 
anooe  prodigiously.  He'was  a  most  exemplary 
nutn:  nillerof  virtnotis  precept  than  a  copybook. 
Some  people  likened  him  to  a  direction-post, 
which  18  always  telUng  the  way  to  a  place,  and 
never  goes  there;  but  these  were  his  enemies: 
the  shadows  cast  by  his  brightness ;  that  was  all. 
His  very  throat  was  moral.  You  saw  a  good 
deal  of'it.  You  looked  over  a  verv  low  fence 
of  white  cravat  (whereof  no  man  hail  lever  beheld 
the  tie,  for  he  fastened  it  behind),  and  there  it 
lay,  a  valley  between  two  jutting  heists  of 
collar,  serene  and  whiskerless  beiore  you.  It 
seemed  to  say,  on  the  part  of  Mr  Peck«iiff, 
"There  is  no  deception,  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
all  is  peace:  a  holy  calm  pervades  me."  So  did 
hu  hair,  just  grizzled  with  an  iron-gray,  which 
was  all  brushed  off  his  forehead,  and  stood  bolt 
upright,  or  slightlv  drooped  in  kindred  action 
with  his  heavy  eyelids.  So  did  his  person,  which 
was  sleek  though  free  ftom  coipulency.  So  did 
his  manner,  which  was  soft  and  oily.  In  a  word, 
even  his  plain  black  suit,  and  state  of  widower, 
and  dangung  double  eyeglass,  all  tended  to  the 
same  purpose, .  and  ctiei  aloud,  '^Behold  die 
moral  Pecksniffl" 

The  bracen  plate  upon  the  door  (whieh  being 
Mr.  PecksnifTs  could  not  lie)  bore  this  inscrip- 
tion, "Pecksniff,  Architect,"  to  which  Mr 
Pecksniff,  on  Ms  cards  of  business,  added,  "axd 


Land  Survbvor."  In  one  sense,  and  only  one, 
he  may  be  said  to  have  bem  a  Land  Surveyor 
on  a  pretty  large  scale,  as  an  extensive  prospect 
lay  stretched  out  before  the  windows  of  his 
house.  Of  his  arckitecMual  doings,  notUng  was 
clearly  known,  except  that  Iw  had  never  dc^sipwd 
or  built  anything ;  but  it  was  generally  under^ 
stood  dut  his  knowledge  of  the  scicMce  was 
almost  awful  in  its  profundi^. 

Itlr  Peckraiff's  professitwal  engagements,  in- 
deed, were  almost,  if  not  entirely,  confineii  to 
the  reception  of  pdpils;  for  Che  collection  of 
rents,  with  wtuch  pursuit  he  occasiooally  varied 
and  relieved  his  graver  toils,  can  hardly  be  said 
to  be  a  stricdy  architectural  ei^loymMt  His 
genius  lay  in  ensnaring  parents  and  gnardians, 
and  in  pocketing  premiums.  A  yonng  gentle- 
man's premium  being  paid,  aad  the  yovng  geatle- 
mM  come  to  Mr  Fed[aaiff"8  hoose,  Mr  Ptodk- 
sniff  borrowed  his  case  of  mathematical  instnt' 
meats  (if  silver-mounted  or  otherwise  valuable); 
entreated  tiim,  from  that  moment,  to  consider 
himself  one  of  the  &niily;  comptioiented  him 
highly  on  his  parents  or  guardians,  as  the  caw 
m^t  be';  and  tomed  him  loose  in  a  spacious 
room  on  the  two-pair  front;  where,  in  the  com- 
pany of  certain  drawing-boards,  parallri  rulers, 
very  stiff-legged  compasses,  ano  twu,  or  per- 
haps tliree,  other  young  gendcmen,  he  improved 
himself,  for  three  or  five  years,  accvraiog  lo 
his  articles,  in  making  elevations  of  Salisbury 
Cathedral  from  every  possible  point  of  sight; 
and  in  constructing  in  the  air  a  vast  quantity 
of  Castles,  Houses  of  Parliament,  ana  other 
Public  Buildiogs.  Perhaps  in  no  j>1aoe  in  the 
world  were  so  many  gorgeous  edifices  of  this 
class  erected  as  nnaer  Mr  PecksuifiTs  auspices; 
and  if  but  one  twentieth  part  of  the  churches 
which  were  built  in  that  front  room,  *ith  one 
or  other  of  the  Miss  Pedunifi  at  the  altar  in 
the  act  of  marrving  the  architect}  could  only 
be  made  available  by-  the  pariiamentary  com- 
missioners, no  more  churches  would  be  wanted 
for  at  least  five  centuries. 

'*£ven  the  worldly  goods  of  whidi  we  have 
just  disposed,"  said  Mr  Pecksmff,  i^ancing  rooad 
the  table  when  he  had  finished,  "even  erenn, 
sugar,  lea,  toast,  ham, — " 

"And  eggs,"  suggested  Charity  in  *  low 
voice. 

**And  eggs,"  said  Mr  Pecksniff,  "even  diey 
have  their  moral.  See  how  dkey  come  and  gol 
Every  pleasure  is  transitory.  We  can't  even 
eat,  long.  If  we  indulge  in  harmless  fiuida,  we 

Set  the  dropsy;  if  in  exciting  liquids,  we  get 
runk.  What  a  soodiing  reflecdon  is  thatl" 
"Don't  snr  ve  nt  drunk  Pa,  '  ni^d  the 
eldest  Miss  Pecksniff. 

"When  I  say,  we,  my  dear,"  returned  her 
father,  "  1  mean  mankind  in  general ;  the  human 
race,  considered  as  a  body,  and  not  as  iudivi- 
duals.  There  is  nothing  ijersonal  ia  morality, 
my  love.  Even  such  a  thing  as  this,"  said  Mr 
Pecksniff,  laying  the  forefinger  of  his  left  hand 
nnon  the  brown  paper  patch  on  the  top  of  his 
head.  slight  eamalty,  baldness,  tfmigh  it  he, 
reminds  us  that  we  are  but"-^  was  gouag  to 
say  "worms,"  but  recoIIectii«  that  woruas  were 
not  remarkable  for  heads  i>f  hair,  he  rabsdtaited 
"flesh  and  blood."  f 
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"WUd^"  cried  Mr  Pecksniff  after  a  pays^ 
Mis  vUch  he  seamed  to  have  been  casting 
iboot  for  a  new  moral,  and  not  quite  success- 
fiB;f,  "wkich  is  also  very  soothing.  Mercy,  my 
itu,  stir  like  fire  and  throw  up  die  cin- 
4ns." 

TV  5«atig  lady  obeyed,  and  having  done  so, 
KMH  her  stool,  reposed  one  arm  upon  her 
ftAa'i  kmte,  and  laid  per  blooming  cheek  upon 
to.  Xtu  GMrity  drew  her  chair  nearer  the  tire, 
m  m  p«pared  for  conversation,  and  looked 

her  father. 
"Yo,"  said  Mr  Pecksniff,  afier  a  short  pause, 
Mig  which  he  had  hem  silently  miling,  and 
dttkiK  his  head  at  die  fire— have  a^ain 
kca  rartiiBate  ia  the  attaimtent  of  my  object. 
A  ae*  iBMuMe  will  very  shortlv  come  among  as." 
"A  yosth,  papa?"  asked  Cnarity. 
"Ye-M,  *  yoDtb/'  said  Mr  Pecksniff.  <'He 
vdlami  himself  of  the  eligible  Of^rtnnity  which 
w«  afcis,  for  uniting  the  advantages  of  the 
kainctical  architectural  education,  with  the 
tmmra  of  a  home,  and  the  constant  association 
lift  Me  who  (however  humble  their  sphere, 
mi  failed  their  capadty)  are  not  nnmiiHUhl  of 
teMiml  itt^ounnlies. 

'Ok  Pa!"  cned  Mercy,  holding  up  her  finger 
otUf.  '^See  advertisement  I" 

'*Fhyftil— playful  warbler,"  said  Bfr  Pecksuff. 
It  Biy  be  observed  in  connexion  with  his  calling 
Hi  duller  "a  warbler,"  that  die  ,was  not  at 
i&  T4CU.  bat  that  ftlr  Pecksniff  was  in  the  fire- 
hihit  of  nsing  any  word  that  occurred  to 
as  having  a  good  sonnd,  and  rounding  a 
•ce  well,  without  much  care  for  its  mean- 
Ai^  he  did  this  so  boldly,  and  in  such  an 
manner,   that   he  would  sometimes 
Ae  wisest  people  with  his  elo^ence, 
Mke  thra  gaqi  again. 
Bb  CMues  asserted,  by  the  way,  that  a  strong 
amfidness  in  sounds  and  forms,  was  the  master- 
lo  Mr  Pecksniff's  character. 
"^h  be  handsome.  Pa?"  enquired  the  younger 

~adly  Merry  1 '  said  the  eldest :  Merry  being 
M  for  Mercy.  "What  is  the  premium,  Paf 
■a  m  that*' 

'-Oh  good  gracious,  Cherry !"  cried  Miss  Mercy, 
WUiag  on  her  hands. with  the  most  winning 
nde  in  the  werid,  "what  a  mercery  girl  you 
mil  oh  yon  naugh^,  thon^tfiil,  pradent  thing!" 

It  was  perfectly  charming,  and  worthy  of  the 
nsletal  age,  to  see  how  the  two  Miss  Pecksniffs 
diffed  each  other  afto*  this,  and  then  subsided 
Ma  an  embrace  expressive  of  their  different 
A^ositions. 

**  He  is  wdl'locAing,"  said  Mr  Pecksniff,  slowly 
and  distinctly:  *'wdI-looking  enough.  1  do  not 
jeiW»eIy  expect  any  inuncdiate  premium  with 

TlotwidMaading  their  different  natures,  both 
*wriiy  and  Mercy  concurred  in  opening  Uteir 
eyes  encommoaly  wide  at  this  annonncemrai^ 
n^in  looking  for  die  moment  as  blank  as  if 
hair  dwoghis  had  actually  had  a  lUreet  bearing 
*  the  main-chance. 

'tmt  what  of  diat! '  said  Mr  Pecksniff,  stUl 
■■fag  at  die  fire.  "  There  is  disinterestedness 
i"  An  world,  I  hope?  We  are  not  all  arrayed 
i*  an  oppo^  ranks:  the  o/fenaive  and  th» 


defensive.  SomefewtheKarewhowalkbetween; 
who  help  the  needy  as  thc^  go;  and  take  no 
part  with  either  side:  umph?" 

There  was  something  in  tliese  morsels  of  phil- 
anthropy which  reassured  the  sisters.  They  ex- 
changed glances,  and  brightened  very  much. 

"Oh!  let  us  not  be  for  ever  calculating,  de- 
vising, and  plotting  for  the  future,"  said  Mr 
Pecksniff,  smiling  more  and  more,  and  looking 
at  the  fire  as  a  man  might,  who  was  cra^kiug 
a  joke  with  it:  "1  am  weary  of  such  arts.  If 
our  inclinalioos  are  but  good  and  open-hearted, 
let  us  gratify  them  boldly,  thouj^  Uiey  bring 
upon  us  Loss  instead  of  Wofit  Eh,  Cliuity?' 

Glancing  towards  his  daughters  for  the  first 
time  since  he  had  begun  these  reflections,  and 
seeing  that  they  both  smiled,  Mr  Peckuiiff  eyed 
them  for  an  instant  so  jocosely  (tboadi  still  with 
a  kind  of  saintly  waggishness)  that  the  younger 
one  was  moved  to  sit  upon  'his  knee  forthwiih,. 
put  her  Ikir  arms  round  his  neck,  and  kiss  him 
twenty  times.  During  the  whole  of  this  affec- 
tionate display  she  laughed  to  a  most  immoderate 
extent:  in  which  hilatious  indulgence  even  the 
prudent  Cherry  joined. 

'*Tat,  tut,"  said  Mr  Pedtsniff,  pushing  his  latest- 
bom  away,  and  nmnio|  his  fingers  through  his 
hair,  as  he  resumed  his  ttanquu  fkce.  "  What 
folly  is  this  I  Let  ns  take  heed  how  we  laugh 
witnont  reason,  lest  we  cry  with  it  What  is 
the  domestic  news  since  yesterday  ?  John  Wesdock 
is  gone,  I  hope?" 

"Indeed  no,"  said  Charity. 

"And  why  not?"  returned  her  father.  **His 
term  expired  yesterday.  And  his  box  was  packed, 
I  know ;  for  1  saw  it,  in  the  morning^  standing 
in  the  hall." 

"He  slept  last  night  at  the  Dragon;"  returned 
die  young  lady,  and  had  Mr  Pinch  to  dinewidi 
him.  They  spent  the  evening  together,  and  Mr 
Pinch-  was  not  home  till  very  late." 

"  And  when  1  saw  him  on  the  stairs  this  morning, 
Pa,"  said  Mercy  widi  her  usual  sprightliness, 
"he  looked,  oh  goodness,  such  a  monster!  with 
his  face  all  manner  of  colonrs,  and  his  eyes  as 
dull  as  if  they  bad  been  boiled,  and  his  head 
aching  dreadluUy,  1  am-  sure  from  the  look  of 
it,  and  his  clothes  smelling,  oh  it's  impossibte 
to  say  how  strong,  of '—here  the  young  lady 
shndttered— *<of  smoke  and  puneh." 

"Now  [  diink,"  said  Mf  Pecksniff  with  his 
accustomed  guideness,  thou|h  still  with  the  air 
of  one  who  suffered  under  injnry  without  com- 
plaint, "I  think  Mr  Pinch  might  have  done  better 
than  choose  for  his  companion  one  who,  at  the 
dose  of  a  long  intercourse,  had  endeavoured, 
as  he  knew,  to  wound  my  feelings.    I  am  not 

rite  sure  that  this  was  deUcate  in  Mr  Pinch, 
am  not  enite  sure  that  this  was  kind  in  Mr 
Pinch.  I  will  go  further  and  say,  I  am  not  quite 
sure  that  this  was  even  ordimirily  grateful  in 
Mr  Pinch." 

"But  what  can  any  one a^ect  from  MrPindir 
cried  Charity,  widi  as  strong  and  aconifhl  ui 
emphaas  on  the  name  as  if  it  would  have  given 
her  unspeakable  pleasure  to  express  it,  in  an 
acted  ^amde,  on  die  ealf  of  Out  gendenan's 
leg. 

"Ay,  ay,"  retumedherfetber,  raising  his  hand 
mildly:  "it  is  very  well  to  say  what  can_we 
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«qpeet  from  Nrl^nch,  bntSfrPineh  is*  flsUow- 
creatare,  my  dear;  Mr  Pineh  is  an  item  in  the 
vast  total  of  humanity,  my  love ;  and  we  have 
a  right  tt  is  our  du^,  to  expect  in  Mr  Pinch 
some  doveloMnent  of  those  better  qualities,  the 
possession  of  which  in  our  own  persons  inspires 
oar  hnmUe  self-re^ct.  No,"  continued  Mr 
Pecksniff,  "No{  Heaven  forbid  that  I  should 
^  say,  nothing  can  be  expected  from  Mr  Pinch : 
or  that  I  should  say,  nothing  can  be  expected 
from  anv  man  alive  (cveo  the  most  degraded, 
which  Mr  Pineh  isno^  no  really);  hut  Mr  Finch 
has  disappoiated  me:  he  has  hurt  oie:  I  Aink 
a  little  uie  worse  of  him  on  this  account,  but 
Mt  of  human  nature.   Oh  no,  no !" 

"Hai^l"  said  Was  Charity,  holding  up  her 
inger,  as  a  gentle  rap  was  heard  at  the  street- 
door,  "lliere  is  the  creature  1  Now  mairk  my 
words,  he  has  come  back  with  John  Westlock 
for  his  box,  uid  is  going  to  help  him  take  it  to 
the  mail.  Only  marii  my  wwds,  if  that  isn't  his 
intention ! " 

Even  as  she  spoke,  the  box  appeared  to  be 
in  prioress  of  conveyance  from  the  house,  but 
after  a  brief  mnrmunag  of  question  and  answer, 
it  was  put  down  again,  and  somebody  knocked 
at  the  paiiour  door. 

*'Come  in!"  cried  Mr  Pecksniff— not  severely; 
only  virtuously.  "Come  in!" 

An  ufigainly,  awkward-looking  man,  extremely 
short-sighted,  snd  prematnrelv  bald,  availed 
himself  of  this  permission:  aiia  seeing  that  Air 
Pecksniff  sat  with  his  back  towards  him,  gazing 
at  the  fire.  s:ood.  hesitalins,  with  the  door  in 
his  hand.  He  was  iar  from  handsome  certainly; 
and  was  drest  in  a  snuff-coloured  suit  of  an 
uncouth  make  at  the  best,  which,  being  sbninken 
witfi  long  Wear,  was  twisted  and  tortured  into 
all  kinds  of  odd  shapes;  bnt  notmthstanding  his 
attire,  imd  his  clumsy  toire,  which  a  ^rcat 
stoop  iu  his  shoulders,  and  a  ludicrous  babtt  he 
bad  of  thrusting  his  head  forward,  by  no  means 
redeemed,  one  would  not  have  been  disposed 
(unless  Air  Pecksniff  said  so)  to  consider  nim  a 
bad  fellow  by  any  means.  He  was  perhaps 
about  tUrty,  but  he  might  have  been  abiost  any 
age  between  nxteen  and -sixty:  being  one  of  those 
strange  creatures  who  never  decline  into  an 
ancient  appearance,  but  look  drair  oldest  when 
they  are  very  young,  and  get  it  over  at  once. 

keeping  his  hand  opon  me  lock  of  (be  door, 
he  glanced  from  Mr  Pecksniff  to  Mercy,  from 
Mercy  to  Charity,  and  fi-om  Charity  to  Mr  Peck- 
sniff again,  several  limes;  but  the  young  ladies 
being  as  intent  upon  the  fire  as  their  father  was, 
and  neither  of  the  three  taking  any  notice  of  him, 
he  was  fain  to  say,  at  last. 

'<0h!  I  beg  your  pardon,  Mr  Pecksniff:  Ib^ 
your  pardon  for  intruding:  bnt — " 

"  No  intrusion,  Mr  Pinch,"  said  that  gentleman 
very  sweetly,  bnt  without  looking  round.  "Pray 
he  seated,  Mr  Pinch.  Have  the  goodness  to 
slmt  the  door,  Rir  Pinch,  if  yon  please." 

''Ceriunly.  sir,"  said  Pinch:  not  doing  so, 
however,  but  holding  it  raUier  wider  open  than 
before,  and.bechoning  nerronsly  to  somebody 
wiAeat:  "Mr  Westlodc,  sir,  hearing  that  yon 
were  come  home" — 

"  Mr  Pinch,  Mr  Knch !"  said  Pedtsniff,  wheeling 
Ue  cluir  ahoo^  and  leoking  at  him  with  an 


aspect  of  the  dmpest  melan^ly,  *1  dU  not 
expect  this  from  yon.  I  have  "not  deserved  Als 

from  you  I" 

*'N'o,  but  upon  my  word  sir" — ni^ed  Pinch. 

"The  less  yon  say,  Mr  Pinch,"  inteipesed 
the  other,  "the  better.  I  ntter  no  complaint 
Make  no  defence." 

"No,  but  do  have  dte  goodness,  sir,"  cried 
Pinch,  with  great  earnestness,  "if  yob  please. 
Mr  XVestlock,  sir,  going  away  for  good  and  aU, 
wishes  to  leave  none  but  friends  behind  him. 
Mr  Westlock  and  you,  sir,  had  a  Hide  difliwenee 
tbe  other  day;  you  luTe  had  many  litde  dif- 
ferences." 

"Little  differences!"  cried  (Parity. 

"Little  differences!"  echoed  Mercy. 

"My  loves!"  said  Mr  Pecksniff,  with  the  sann 
serene  upraising  of  his  hand;  "My  dears  t"  After 
a  solemn  pause  he  meekly  bowed  to  Mr  Pinch 
as  who  should  say,  "Proceed;"  but  Mr  Pioofc 
was  so  very  much  at  a  loss  how  to  rostmn^ 
and  looked  so  helplessly  at  die  two  Miss  Pe^- 
snifis,  that  the  conversation  would  most  pro- 
bably have  terminated  there,  if  a  good-looning 
yoaui,  newly  arrived  at  man's  esuie,  bad  bM 
stepped  forward  from  die  doorway  and  tdten 
np  the  thread  of  the  discourse. 

"Come,  Mr  Pecksniff,"  he  said,  widi  a  smile^ 
"don't  let  there  be  any  ill-blood  between  ns, 
pray.  I  am  sorry  we  nave  ever  differed,  ana 
extremely  sorry  1  have  ever  given  yon  offence. 
Bear  me  no  ilt-will  at  parting,  sir. ' 

"I  bear,"  answered  Mr  Pecksniff,  mildly,  "no 
ill-will  to  any  man  on  eardi. " 

"1  told  you  he  didn't,"  said  Pineb  in  aa trader 
tone;  "1  knew  be  didn't  I  He  always  .says  he 
don't. " 

"Then  yov  will  shake  hands,  arl"  erted 
AVesllock,  advancing  a  step  or  two,  and  be- 
speaking Mr  Pinch's  close  attention  by  a  glance. 

"  Umph  ¥  "  said  Mr  Pecksniff  in  his  most  win- 
ning tone. 

"  You  will  shake  hands,  sir. " 

"No,  John,"  said  Mr  Pecksniff,  with  a  cal^^ 
ness  quite  ethereal:  "no.  I  will  not  shake  hands, 
John.  1  have  forgiven  you.  I  bad  already  for- 
given you,  even  before  you  ceased  to  reproach 
and  taunt  me.  1  have  embraced  you  in  the  spirit, 
John,  which  ,is  better  than  shaking  bands. 

"nnch,"  said  die  youth,  turning  towards  Urn, 
with  a  hearty  disgust  of  his  late  master,  "  what 
did  I  tell  you?" 

Poor  Pinch  looked  do^ii  uneasily  at  Mi^  Peck- 
sniff, whose  eye  was  fixed  ujion  him  as  it  had 
been  from  the  first :  and  looking  up  at  die  ceiling 
again,  made  no  reply. 

"As  to  yonr  forgiveness,  Mr  Pecksniff,"  said 
the  youth,  "I'll  not  have  it  upon  sncb  terms. 
I  won't  be  forgiven." 

"Won't  you,  John?"  retorted  Mr  Pecksniff, 
with  a  smile.  "You  must.  You  can't  help  it 
Forgiven^  is  ahi^  quality;  an  exalted virtoe: 
far  above  your  control  or  influence,  John.  I 
wili  forgive  you.  You  cannot  move  me  to  remem- 
h«r  any  wrong  you  have  ever  done  me,  John." 

"Wrongl"  cned  the  other,  with  all  the  heat 
and  impetuositT  of  bis  age.  "Here's  a  pretty 
!  fellow  I  Wrongl  Wrong  I  havr  done  htm!  He'll 
net  even  remember  the  five  hundred  pounds 
be  bad  widi-  me  under  ftlse  pretmon;  or  the 
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smoty  poonds  a-year  for  board  and  lodging 
tbii  voold  hiiTe  been  dear  at  seventeen!  Ht-re's 
I  ntrtyr!" 

"Money,  John,"  said  Mr.  PcclcsiiifT,  "is  (he 
root  of  all  evil.  1  grieve  to  sec  that  it  is  al-. 
ntiy  bearing  evil  fmit  in  yon.  Bat  I  will  not 
rwember  its  existence,  f  will  not  even  re- 
wnber  (lie  conduct  of  tliat  misgnidcd  person" 
-aitJhere,  although  he  spoke  like  one  at  peace 
tkli  ill  ihe  world,  he  used  an  emphasis  that 
fUiljr  said  *I  have  my  eye  npon  the  rascal 
■>«'— "that  misguided  person  who  has  brought 
joslere  to-night,  seeking  to  disturb  (it  is  a 
bimiess  lo  say,  in  vain)  the  heart's  repose 
IN  peace  of  one  who  would  have  shed  his 
inmt  Mood  to  serve  him." 

Tie  Tfiice  of  Mr.  Pecksniff  trembled  as  he 
'poke,  and  sobs  were  heard  from  his  dai^htera. 
SnoiIi  floated  on  the  air,  moreover,  as  if  two 
spirit  voices  had  exclaimed:  one,  "Beastt"  the 
•Act,  "Savage!" 
"ForsiTcness,"  said  Mr.  Pecksniff,  "entire 
mi  fare  fo^veness  ts  not  incompatible  with 
ivaoded  Mart;  perchance  when  the  heart  is 
nuM,'  it  becomes  a  greater  virlne.  With 
■yhreast  still  wmnj;  and  grieved  to  its  inmost 
On  hj  the  ingratitude  of  that  person,  I  am 
pmd  and  glad  tu  say,  that  I  forgive  him.  N.iy! 
Ikf^j'tried  Mr.  Pecksniff,  raising  his  voice, 
I  ePisch  appeared  about  to  speak,  "I  bog  (hat 
iaJitridnal  not  to  offer  a  remark:  he  will  trnly 
■Uge  me  by  not  uttering  one  word  :  just  now. 
I  IB  oot  sure  that  I  aiu  equal  to  the  trial.  In 
I  very  short  space  of  time,  I  shall  Imvn  sufR- 
oeit 'fortitude,  1  trust,  to  converse  with  him 
V  if  these  events  had  never  happened.  But 
■et,"  said  Mr.  Pecksniff,  turning  round  again 
I  (a*inb  the  lire,  and  waving  his  hand  in  the 
'  dirtciion  of  the  door,  "not  now." 

"Bah!"  cried  John  Wcstlock.  with  the  utmost 
I  fegosl  and  disdain  the  monnsylhiMc  is  capable 
irf  expressing.   "Ladies,  good  evening.  Come, 
I  Rnch,  il>  not  worth  thinking  of.    1  was  right 
nd  yon  were  wroii^.   That's  a  small  matter; 
I  jon'irte  wiser  another  time." 

So  saying,  he  clapprd  that  dejected  compa- 
'  lioo  OB  the  shoulder,  turned  upon  his  heel,  and 
walked  out  into  the  passage,  mhtthcr  poor  Mr. 
^  RkI,  after  lingering  irresolutrty  in  the  parlour 
bra  few  seconds,  expressing  in  his  countenance 
!  ih«  dccMst  mental  misery  and  gloom,  followed 
Urn.  Then  they  took  up  the  box  between  them, 
mi  sallied  ont  to  meet  the  mail. 

Thit  fleet  conveyance  passed,  every  night, 
4e  corner  of  a  lane  at  some  distance;  towards 
wbieli  point  they  bent  their  steps.  For  some 
Biintes  they  walked  along  in  silence,  until  at 
Insth  young  Wcftilock  burst  into  a  loud  laugh, 
i  »d  It  intervabi  into  another,  iind  another.  iStill 
ftwe  was  no  response  from  his  companion. 

"I'l  lellyoawhat,  Pinch!"  hesaid  abraptlr, 
*WT  SBoiher  lengthened  sileqce— "  You  haven^t 
un  cnoDgh  of  (bedevil  in  you.  Half  enough! 
loo  haven't  any." 

"Well!"  said  Pinch  with  a  sigh,  "1.  don  t 
■•iw,  I'm  sure.  It's  a  complimont  to  say  so. 
inittven't,  I  sappos«  I 'm  all  the  better  for  it." 

■AB  the  better!"  repeated  his  companion 
•wj:  '•AH  (he  worse,  yon  mem  lo  say." 
And  yet/*  said  Piueh,  pursuing  his  own 


thoughts  and  not  this  last  remark  on  the  part 
of  bis  friend,  "I  must  have  a  good  deal  of  what 
yon  cnll  the  devil  in  me,  too,  or  how'could  1 
make  Pecksniff  so  uncomfortable?  I  wouldn't 
have  occasioned  him  so  much  distr^s— don't 
laugh,  please—  for  a  mine  of  money :  and  Heaven 
knows  I  could  6nd  good  use  for  it  too,  John. 
How  grieved  he  was!" 

"He  grieved!"  returned  the  other. 

"Why  didn't  yon  observe  that  the  tears  were 
almost  startirig  out  of  his  eyes  I  cried  Pindi. 
"  Bless  my  soul,  John,  is  it  nothing  to  see  a 
man  moved  to  that  extent  and  know  one's  self 
to  be  the  cause!  And  did  you  hear  him  say 
that  he  could  have  shed  his  blood  for  me?" 

"Do  yon  want  any  blood  shed  for  you?" 
returned  hisfriond,  with  considerable  irritation. 
"Does  he  shed  anything  for  you  that  you  do 
wnnt?  Does  he  shed  employment  for  yon,  in* 
strnctionfor  yon,  pocket-money  for  you?  Does 
be  shed  even  legs  of  mutton 'for  you  in  any 
decent  proportion  to  potatoes  and  garden  stuff? 

"1  am  afraid,"  said  Pinch,  sighing  again, 
"  that  I'm  a  great  cater :  I  can't  disguise  from 
myself  that  I  m  a  great  eater.  Now  you  know 
that,  John." 

''You  a  great  cater!"  retorted  his  companion, 
with  no  less  indignation  than  before.  "How 
do  you  know  yon  are?" 

There  appeared  to  be  forcible  matter  in  this 
inquiry',  for  Mr  Pinch  only  repeated  in  an 
under-tone  that  he  had  a  strong  misgiving  on 
the  subject,  and  that  he  greatly  feared  be 
was:  ■ 

"Besides,  whether  I  am  or  not,"  he  added, 

that  has  little  or  nothing  to  do  with  his  think* 
ing  mo  ungrateful.  John,  there  is  scarcely  a 
sin  in  the  world  (hat  is  in  my  eyes  sacn  a 
crying  one  as  ingratitude ;  and  when  he  taxes 
mu  with  that,  and  believes  me  to  be  guilty  of 
it,  he  makes  me  misenible  and  wretched." 

"Do  you  think  he  don't  know  that?"  returned 
the  other  scornfolly.  "But  come,  Pinch,  before 
I  say  anything  more  to  yon,  just  run  over  (ho 
reasons  you  have  for  bein?  grateful  to  him  at 
all,  will  you?  change  hands  6rst,  for  the  box 
is  heavy.   That  '11  do.   Now,  go  on." 

"In  the  first  place,"  said  Pinch,  "he  took 
mo  Si)  his  pupil  for  much  less  than  he  asked." 

"Well,"  rejoined  his  friend,  perfectly  unmoved 
by  this  instance  of  generosity.  "Wnat  in  the 
second  place?" 

"What  in  the  second  place!"  cried  Pinch, in 
a  sort  of  desperation,  "why,  everj-thing  in  the 
second  place.  My  poor  old  grandmother  died 
happy  to  think  that  she  had  put  me  with  such 
an  excellent  man.  i  have  grown  up  in  his 
house,  lam  in  his  confidence,  lam  his  assistant, 
he  allows  mc  a  salary:  when  his  business 
improves,  my  prospects  are  to  improve  too. 
Alt  this,  and  a  great  deal  more,  is  in  the  second 
place.  And  in  the  very  prologue  and  preface 
to  the  first  place,  John,  yon  must  consider 
this,  which  nobody  knows  better  than  I:  that 
Iwas  bom  for  much  plainer  and  poorer  things, 
that  I  am  not  a  good  hand  at  his  kind  of  bu- 
siness, and  have  no  talent  for  it,  or  indeed 
for  anything  else  but  odds  and  ends  that  are 
of  no  use  or  service  to  anybody." 

He  said  this  with  so  much  earnestness,  and 
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in  A  tone  so  full  of  fcolin;;,  that  his  companion 
instinctively  changed  his  manner  as  he  sat 
down  OQ  the  box  (they  had  by  this  time 
reached  the  finger-post  at  (he  eud  uf  tbelane); 
motioned'  him  to  sit  down  beside  him ;  and  laid 
his  hand  upon  his  shoulder. 

"1  believe  you  aro  ouc  of  the  best  fellows 
in  the  world,"  he  snid,  "Tom  Pinch/* 

"Not  at  nil."  rejoined  Tom.  "'Il'  yon  only 
knew  Pecksniff  ua  well  .is  1  do,  you  might  say 
it  of  him,  indeed,  and  sny  it  truly." 

''I'll  say  anything  of  him.  you  like,"  returned 
the  other,  "aud  not  another  word  to  his  dis- 
paragement," 

"It's  for  my  sake,  then;  not  his,  I  am  afraid/' 
said  Pinch,  shaking  his  head  gravely. 

**For  whose  yon  please,  Tom,  so  that  it  does 
please  yon.  Oh!  Hc''s  a  famous  feliowt  He 
never  scraped  and  clawed  into  his  pouch  all 
your  poor  grandmother's  hard  saving— she  was 
a  housekeeper,  wasn't  she,  Tom?" 

"Yes,"  said  Mr.  Pincbt  nursing  one  of  his 
large  \taec9,  and  nodding  his  head:  "a  gentleman's 
hoQsekerper." 

"He  never  scraped  and  clawed  into  hin  pouch 
all  her  hard  snvings;  dazxiing  her  with  pros- 
pects of  your  happiness  and  advancement, 
which  he  knew  (and  no  man  better)  never  would 
be  realized!  He  never  speculated  and  traded 
on  her  pride  in  you,  and  her  having  educated 
you,  9na  on  her  desire  that  yon  at  least  should 
Jive  to  be  a  genitemsn.   Not  he  TomI** 

"No,"  said  Tom,  looking  into  his  friend's 
face,  as  if  he  were  a  Utile  doubtful  of  his 
Diennine;  "of  course  not." 

"So  1  say,"  returned  the  youth,  *'of  course 
he  never  did.  /Te  didn't  take  l<>ss  than  he  had 
asked,  because  (hat  less  was  all  she  had,  and 
niorc  (han  he  rxpecied:  not  he,  Tom  1  llcdocsnH 
keep  you  as  his  assistant  because  von  are  of 
any  u::te  to  him ;  because  your  wontlerful  failh 
in  his  pretensions  is  of  iucstimsble  service  in 
all  his  mean  disputes;  hccansc  your  honesty 
reflects  honesty  on  him ;  because  your  wandering 
about  this  little  place  all yourspare  hours,  reading 
in  ancient  books,  and  foreign  tongues,  gets 
noised  abroad,  even  ias  far  as  Salisbury,  making 
of  him,  Pccksiiiif  the  master,  a  man  of  learning 
and  of  vast  tmportnnce.  SSi  gets  no  credit 
from  yon,  Tom,  not  he." 

"Why,  of  course  he  don't,"  said  Pinf:h,  gazing 
at  his  friend  with  a  more  Iroublcd  aspect  than 
before.  "Pecksniff  get  credit  from  mcl  Well!" 

"Don't  1  say  that  it's  ridiculous/'  rejoined 
the  oilier,  "even  to  think  of  such  a  thing" 

"Why,  it's  madness,"  said  Tom. 

"  MadnessI"  returned  young Wcsllock.  "Cer- 
tainly, it's  madness.  Who  but  a  madman  would 
suppose  ho  cnres  to  hear  it  said  on  Sundays, 
that  the  volunteer  who  pUys  the  organ  in  the 
church,  and  practises  on  summer  evenings  in 


the  dark,  is  Mr  Pecksniff's  yoongman,  eh,  Toml 
Who  but  a  madman  would  suppose  it  is  Lho 
game  of  such  a  man  as  he,  lo  have  hts  name 
in  everybody's  mouth,  connected  with  tiie 
ibousaDd  useless  odds  and  ends  you  do  (and 
which,  of  course,  he  taught  yon),  eh,  Tom? 
Who  hot  a  madman  would  aup|iose  you  ad- 
vertise him  hereabouts,  much  cheaper  and  much 
better  than  a  chalker  on  Ae  walls  could,  eh, 
Tom?  As  well  might  one  suppose  that  he 
doesn't  on  all  occasions  pour  out  his  whole 
heart  and  soul  to  you;  that  he  doesn't  make 
you  a  very  liberal  and  indeed  rather  an  extra* 
vagant  allowance;-  or,  to  be  more  wild  and 
monstrous  still  if  that  be  possible,  as  well 
might  one  suppose,"  and  here,  at  every  word, 
ho  struck  him  lightly  on  the  breast,  "that 
Pecksniff  traded  in  ^uur  nature,  aud  that  your 
nature  was,  to  be  timid  and  distrustful  of  yoQr> 
self,  and  irustful  of  all  other  men,  bat  moat 
of  all,  of  him  who  least  deserves  it  There 
would  be  niadness,  Toml" 

Mr  Pinch  had  listened  ttf  all  this  with  looks 
of  bewilderment,  which  seemed  to  be  in  part 
occasioned  by  the  martcr  of  his  conqianion'B 
speech,  and  in  part  by  his  rapid  and  vehement 
manner.  Now  lhat  he  had  come  to  a  close, 
he  drew  a  very  long  breath;  and  gazing  wist- 
fully in  his  UctS  AS  if  he  were  unable  to  settle 
in  his  own  mind  what  expression  itwmre,  and 
weria  desirous  to  draw  from  it  as  good  a  clue 
to  his  real  meaning  as  it  was  possible  to  obtain 
in  the  dark,  was  about  to  answer,  when  the 
sound  of  the  mail  guard's  horn  rame  cheerily 
upon  their  ears,  putting  an  immediate  end  to 
the  conference :  greatly  as  it  seemed  to  the 
saiisfaciion  of  tbc  younger  man,  who  jumpt'd 
up  briskly,  and  gave  his  hand  lo  his  com- 
panion. 

"Boih  hands,  Tom.  I  shall  write  toyoalnm 

Lon-don,  mind !" 

"Yes,"  said  Pinch.  "Yes.  Do,  please.  Good 
by<'.  Good  bye.  I  can  hardly  believe  yoa'n 
going.  It  seems  now  but  yesterday  that  you 
cnmo.  Good  bye  1  my  dear  old  fellow!"  - 

John  Westluck  returned  bis  parting  words 
with  no  less  bearlincss  of  manner,  and  sprung 
up  to  his  seat  upon  the  roof.  Off  went  the 
mail  at  a  canter  down  the  dark  road:  the  lamps 
gleaming  brightly,  and  the  horn  awakening  all 
the  echoes,  far  and  wide. 

"Go  your  ways,"  said  Pinch,  apoatn^bizing 
the  coach:  "I  can  hardly  persuade  myself  but 
you're  alive,  and  are  somo  great  monster  w:ho 
visits  this  place  at  certain  interval^  to  bear 
my  friends  away  info  the  world.  You're  more 
exulting  and  rampant  than  usual  Ut  night.  I 
think  :  and  you  may  well  crow  over  your  prize  j 
for  he  is  a  fine  lud,  an  ingenuous  hid,  and  has 
but  one  fault  that  1  know  of:  ho  don't  mean 
it,  but  be  is  most  cruelly  nujiist  (o  Peokaniff'!*' 


CHAPTER  III. 

m  WmCBCEftTAlN  OTHER  PERSONS  ARG  INTROOUCEn;  0!T  TBK  SAME  TERMS  AS  nVTHE  LAST  CHAPTCR. 

HEMiiDN  has  been  already  made  more  than  many  a  wintry  storm  of  rain,  snow,  sleet  and 

once.ofscertainDragonwhoswongandcreaked  hail,  had  changed  his  colour  from  a  gaudy  blue 

cumplainingly  before  the  village  alc*house  door,  to  a  fhint  lackdustre  shade  of  gray.  Butlhera 

A  faded,  and  an  ancirat  dragon  be  was;  and  he  hungj  rearjjig  in  a  state  w  monstroas  ini> 
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becAitjr,  od  hin  farad  legs;  waxing,  with  every 
■oBih  that  passed,  so  much  more  dim  and  fihape- 
lest,  that  as  yoo  gnzed  at  him  on  one  side 
of  the  sign  lMnr^  H  seemed  as  if  be  must  bo 
f^dialljr  melting  tbrongh  it,  smt  coming  out 
ipoQ  (be  other 

He  was  s  conHeons  and  considerate  dragon 
tN:  or  had  been  in  bis  distincterdays;  for  in 
iWaiilM  of  his  rampant  feebleness,  he  kept 
•Ktf  his  fore  paws  near  his  nose,  as  Ihongh 
kvoold  say,  "Don't  mind  me — it's  only  my 
In,"  while  he  held  ont  the  other,  in  polite 
u^bmpilablc  entreaty.  Indeed  it  must  be  con- 
ceded to  the  whole  brood  of  dragons  of  moderu 
&me*,  ibat  they  have  made  a  preat  advance 
ii  diilrzation  and  refinement  They  no  longer 
ienind  a  beaatifnl  virgin  for  breakfast  every 
monks,  with  as  mnch  regularity  w  any  lame 
tin^  gentleman  expects  his  hot  roll,  but  rest 
oosinit  with  the  society  of  idle  bachelors  and 
ttrio;  married  men :  and  they  are  now  remark- 
ible  ntber  for  holding  aloof  from  the  softer 
Ki  ud  discouraging  their  visits  (especially 
M  Sattrday  nights),  than  for  rudely  insisting: 
M  ikrir  company  without  any  reference  to  tbeir 
iarbiiMas,  as  ihey  are  known  lo  have  done 
■  it}s  or  yore. 

!T«r  is  this  tribate  to  iho  reclaimed  animals 
ii  qKstion,  so  wide  a  digression  into  the 
nalus  of  Natural  History,  as  it  may,  at  6rst 
s$lit,  iffpear  to  be :  for  the  present  business 
if  ibcse  pases  is  with  the  dragon  who  bad  his 
rttreii  ia  Mr.  Peclisniff's  neighbonrbood,  and 
ibt  coorteous  animal  being  already  on  the 
orprt,  iben  is  nothing  in  the  way  of  its  im- 
wdiiie  transaction. 

For  many  years,  then,  be  had  swung  and 
(ftaked,  and  flapped  himself  abont,  before 
\k  (wo  windows  of  the  best  bedroom,  in  that 
Umt  of  enterlainment  to  which  he  lent  his 
lame:  bat  never  in  all  bia  swinging,  creaking, 
mi  lapping,  had  there  been  such  a  stir  within 
in  diagy  precincts,  «s  on  the  evening  next 
alter  Ibat  upon  which  the  incidents,  detailed 
ia  ihe  last  cbnpler,  occurred ;  when  Hwro  was 
neb  a  hnrryiag  up  and  down  stairs  of  feet| 
Mch  a  glsncing  of  lights,  snch  a  whispering 
tf  voices,  sncb  a  smoking  and  sputtering  of 
wood  aewly  lighted  in  a  damp  chimney,  such 
as  airing  of  linen,  snch  a  scorching  smell  of 
bat  warming-pans,  such  a  domestic  bustle  and 
lo-de,  in  short,  as  never  dragon,  griflin,  nnicorn, 
«  tdwr  animal  of  that  species  presided  over, 
■iace  tiiey  first  began  to  interest  themselves  in 
Wtaebold  affairs. 

Aa  oU  gentleman  and  a  yoong  Indy,  travel- 
Big,  Bsattended,  in  a  rusty  old  tdiariot  with 
pM-hones;  coming  nobody  know  vriience,  and 
fiMig  nobody  knew  whltfaor;  bad  turned  ont  of 
(be  bi|^  read,  and  driven  uoexpecledly  to  .the 
BIteDragen :  and  here  was  the  9M  gentleman, 
wbo  had  taken  this  step  by  reason  of  his 
nddra  iHness  in  the  carriage,  suffering  the 
Mst  horrible  crsmps  and  spasms,  yet  protesting 
Md  Taviag  In  the  -very  midst  of  his  pain,  that 
bi  woidfa  t  have  a  doctor  sent  for,  and  wonldh't 
jike  any  lemtdies  hnt  those  which  the  young 
adaunistered  from  a  small  medicine-chest, 
m  vaolda't  in  a  word,  do  anything  but  terrify 
(ka  hadUy  Mt  of  b«  Ava  wits,  and  obitiiiately 


refuse  compliance  with  every  saggeslion  that 
was  mndc  to  him. 

Of  sll  (he  five  hundred  proposals  for  his 
relief  which  the  good  woman  poured  out  la 
less  than  half<an-honr,  he  would  entcrtnin  but 
one.  That  was,  that  he  should  go  to  bed. 
And  it  was  in  the  preparation  of  bis  bed,  and 
the  arrangement  of  his  chamber,  that  all  the 
stir  was  made  in  (he  room  behind  the  Dragon. 

He  was,  beyond  all  question,  very  ill,  and 
soiTored  exceedingly:  not  (he  less,  perhaps,  be- 
cause he  was  a  strong  and  vigorous  old  man, 
with  a  will  of  iron,  and  a  voice  of  brass.  But 
neither  Ihe  apprehensions  which  he  plainly 
entertained,  at  times,  for  his  life,  nor  the  great 
pain  ho  underwent,  influenced  his  rcsolntion 
in  the  least  degree,  lie  would  have  no  per* 
son  sent  for.  The  vrorse  he  grew,  ihe  more 
rigid  and  inflexible  be  l»ecamc  in  (his  deter- 
miuaiion.  Ifthcy  sent  for  any  person  to  attend 
him,  man,  woman,  or  child,  he  would  leave 
the  house  directly  (so  he  told  them),  though 
he  anitled  it  on  foot,  and  died  upon  the  threshold 
of  (he  door. 

Now  there  being  no  medical  practitioner  actual- 
ly resident  in  the  village,  but  a  poor  apothecary 
who  was  siso  a  grocer  and  general  dealer,  (he 
landlady  had  upon  her  own  responsibility  sent 
for  him,  in  the  very  first  burst  and  outset  of 
the  disaster.  Of  course  it  followed,  as  a  ne- 
cessary resnlt  of  his  being  wanted,  that  he 
was  not  at  home.  He  had  gone  some  miles 
away,  and  was  not  expected  borne  until  late 
at  night;  80  Ibo  bndlaity,  being  by  this  time 
pretty  well  beside  herself  despatched  the  snrne 
messenger  in  all  haste  for  Mr.  Pecksniff,  »s  a 
It-arncd  man  who  could  bear  a  deal  of  respon- 
sibility, and  a  moral  man  who  could  administer 
a  word  of  comfort  to  a  troubled  mind.  That 
her  guest  had  need  of  some  efficient  services 
under  Ihe  latter  bend  was  obvious  enough  from 
the  restless  expressions,  importing,  however, 
rather  a  worldly  than  a  spiritual  anxiety,  lo  which 
he  gave  frequent  atternnce. 

From  this  last-men  (ioned  secret  errand,  the 
messoagor  returned  with  no  better  news  than 
from  tbe  first;  Mr.  Pecksniff  was  not  athome.- 
However,  they  get  tfie  patient  into  bed,  without 
him ;  and  in  the  course  of  two  hours,  he  gra- 
dually became  so  far  belter  that  there  were 
much  longer  intervals  (hah  at  first  between  his 
terms  of  suffering.  By  degrees,  he  ceased  to 
suffer  at  all:  (hough  his  exhauntion  was  occa- 
sionally so  great,  that  'il  suggested  hardly  less 
alarm  than  his  actual  endurance  had  done. 

It  was  in  one  of  his  interval\'  of  repose, 
when,  looking  round  with  great  caution,  and 
reaching  uneasily  out  of  his  nest  of  pillows, 
he  endeavoured,  with  a  strange  air  of  secrecy 
and  distrust,  tomake  use  of  the  writing  materials 
which  he  had  ordered  to  be  placed  on  a  table 
beside  him,  (hat  (he  young  lady  and  ihe  mis- 
tress of  the  Blue  Dragon,  found  themselves 
sitting  side  by  side  before  ihe  Bre  in  the  sick 
chamber. 

The.  mistress  of  the  Blue  Dragon  was  in 
outward  appearancejnstwhata  landlady  should 
be:broad,  buxom,  comfortable,  andgootf-looking, 
with  a  face  of  clear  red  and  white,  which  1^ 
its  jovial  aspect,  at  once  bore  teatimony  lo 
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her  hearty  partiripaiioti  in  the  good  things  of 
Iho  Inrdcr  and  (he  cellar,  and  lo  (heir  thriving 
and  healthful  influences.  She  was  :i  widow, 
but  years  ago  had  passed  through  her  state  of 
weeds,  and  burst  into  flower  agnin;  and  in 
fuU  bloom  she  was  now;  with  roses  on  her 
ample  skirts,  and  roses  on  her  boddicc,  roses 
in  her  cap,  roses  in  her  cheeks, — ay,  and  ro^us, 
worth  the  gaiherin.^  loo,  on  her  lips,  for  that 
matter.  She  bad  slill  a  bright  black  eye,  and 
jet  black  hair;  was  comely,  dimpled,  iilump, 
and  tight  as  a  ^oi»eberry;  and  though  she  was 
not  exactly  what  the  worid  calls  younj,  you 
may  make  an  affidavit,  on  trust,  bclbre  any 
mayor  or  magistrate  in  Christendom,  that  (here 
nre  a  great  many  young  ladies  in  iho  world 
(blessings  on  Ibem,  ono  and  all!)  whom  you 
wouldn't  like  hall'  as  well,,  or  admire  half  as 
much,  as  the  beaming  hostess  of  tho  Ulue 
Dragon. 

As  (his  fair  m.itron  sat  beside  the  fire,  she 
glaqccd  occasionally,  with  all  ihe  pride  uf 
ownership,  about  the  room;  which  was  a  large 
apartment,  snch  as  one  may  see  in  country  pla- 
ces, with  a  low  roof  aail  a  sunken  flooring, 
all  dowu'hill  from  the  dfwr,  and  a  descent  of 
two  steps  oa  the  inside  so  exquisitoly  niiez- 
peeled,  that  strangers,  despite  the  most  clabornte 
canlioniog,  usually  dived  in  be.id<firsl,  as  into 
a  plongiug-baih.  It  was  none  of  your  frivolous 
and  preposterously  bright  bedrooms,  where  no- 
body can  close  an  eye  with  any  kind  of  pro- 
priety or  decent  regard  lo  the  association  ol' 
ideas;  but  it  was  a  ?^o'oA,  dull,  leaden,  drowsy 
place,  where  every  article  of  fiirnituro  reminded 
you  that  you  came  there  to  stce^,  and  that  you 
were  expected  to  go  to  sleep.  There  was  no 
wakelhl  reflection  of  Iho  lire  there,  a»  in  your 
modem  chambers,  which  upon  the  darkest  nights 
have  a  watchful  consctOHsnesaoTFrcnch  polish; 
the  old  Spanish  mahogany  winked  at  it  now 
and  then,  as  a  dozing  cat  or  dog  might,  nothing 
more.  The  very  size  and  shape,  and  hopeless 
immovability,  of  the  hcdslead  and  wardrobe, 
and  in  a  minor  degree  of  even  the  chairs  and 
tables,  provoked  sleep;  they  were  plainly  apo- 
plectic and  disposed  to  snore.  There  were  no 
staring  portraits  to  remonstrate  with  you  for 
being  lazy ;  no  round-eyed  birds  upon  the 
curtains,  disgustingly  wide  awake,  and  insuf- 
ferably prying.  The  thick  nentrai  hangings, 
and  the  dark  blinds,  and  Ibe  heavy  heap  of 
bed-dolbes,  were  all  designed  to  bold  in  sleep, 
and  act  us  non-conductors  to  the  day  and  get- 
ting up.  Even  the  old  stufled  fox  upon  the 
lop  of  the  wardrobe  was  devoid  of  any  spark 
of  vigilance,  for  his  .glass  eye  had  fallen  oat 
and  he  slumbered  as  be  stood. 

The  wandering'  attention  of  the  mistress  of 
the  Blue  Dragon  rovod  to  these  things  bat 
twice  or  thrice,  and  then  for  but  an  instant  at 
a  time.  It  soon  deserted  them,  and  even  the 
distant  bed  with  its  strange  burden,  for  the 
young  creature  immediately  before  iwr,  who, 
with  her  dowacast  eyes  intently  fixed  nponlhe 
fire,  sat  wrapped  in  silent  meditation. 

She  was  very  young;  apparent))^  not  more 
than  seventeen;  timid  and  shrinking  in  her 
manner,  and  yet  with  a  greater  share  of  self- 
posseasion  and  control  over  her  emotions  than 


usually  belongs  lo  a  far  more  advanced  period 
of  female  life.  This  she  had  abundantly  stiown, 
but  nuw,  in  hc^r  lending  of  the  sick  gunllemaiL 
She  was  short  in  stature;  and  her  figure  was 
slight,  as  became  hor  years;  but  all  Ibe  cbiirms 
of  youth  and  aiaidcnhoodsel  it  off,  and  cluster- 
ed on  her  gentle  brow.  .  Her  face  was  very 

Bale,  in  part  no  doubt  from  recent  agitation, 
ier  dark  brown  bnir,  disordered  from  tne  same 
cause,  had  fallen  negligently  from  its  bonds^ 
and  hang  upon  her  neck:  far  which  instance 
of  its  waywardness,  no  male  observer  weuld 
have  had  the  heart  to  bUme  it 

Her  attire  was  thiit  of  a  lady,  but  extremely 
plain ;  and  in  Iict  manner,  even  when  she  sat 
as  still  .IS  she  did  then,  there  was  an  indefinable 
something  which  appeared  lo  be  in  kindred 
wilh  her  scrupulously  unprclcodiug  dress. 
She  hnd  sat,  at  first  looking  anxiously  towards 
(he  bed;  but  seeiitg  that  the  paliuot  remained 
quiet,  and  was  buity  with  his  writing,  she  had 
softly  moved  her  chair  into  its  present  place: 
partly,  as  it  seemed,  from  an  instinctive  con- 
sciousness that  ho  desired  to  avoid  observa- 
tion; and  partly  that  ahc  might,  unseen  by 
him,  give  some  vent  to  the  nataral  feelings 
she  had  hitherto  suppressed. 

Of  all  this  and  much  more,  the  rosy  land- 
lady of  the  Blue  Dragon  took  as  accurate  note 
ana  observation  as  only  woman  can  take  of 
woman.  And  at  length  she  said,  in  a  voice 
too  tow,  she  knew,  lo  reach  the  bed: 

"You  have  sct-n  the  gentleman  in  this  way 
before.  Miss?  Is  he  used  to  these  attacks?' 

"I  have  seen  him  very  ill  before,  hut  not 
so  ill  as  he  has  been  to-night" 

**Whnt  a  Provid^cc!"  said  the  landlady  of 
the  Dragon,-  "thai  you  bad  the  prescripiioua 
and  the  medicines  with  you,  MiasI". 

"They  arc  intended  for  such  an  emargew^. 
We  never  travel  without  ihum." 

*<  Oh ! "  thought  the  bostess,  *'  then  we  ara  in 
tho  habit  of  travelling,  and  of  Invelliug  toge- 
ther." 

She  was  so  conscious  of  expressing  thin  ia 
her  fucc,  that  meeting  the  young  lady's  eyes 
immediately  afterwards,  and  being  every  hon- 
est hostess,  she  was  rather  confused. 

"The  gentleman— your  grandpapa"— she  re- 
sumed, al'ter  a  sfmrt  paui^e,  "being  so  bent  on 
having  no  assistance^  must  terrify  yov  very 
much,  Miss?" 

"I  have  been  very  much  alarowd  (••night. 
He— he  is  not  my  grandfather." 

"Faiher,  1  should  have  said,"  reluniod  A» 
hostess,  sensible  of  having  made  an  awkward 
mistake. 

"Nor  my  father,"  said  the  young  lady. 
"Nor,"  she  .  added,  slightly  smiling  with  a  quick 
perception  of  what  the  landlady  was  ^ing  to 
add,  "  Nor  my  uncle.   We  arc  not  related." 

"Oh  dear  me!"  returned  the  landlady,  stiH 
more  embarrassed  than  before:  "how  conld-1 
be  so  very  much  mistaken;  knowing,  as  any^ 
body  in  their  proper  senses  might,  that  when 
a  gentleman  is  ill,  ho  |loobs  so  much  older 
than  ho  really  isl  That  1  should  have  called 
you  'Miss,*  too.  Ma'am t"  fiut  when  she  had 
proceeded  thus  far,  she  glanced  involuntarily 
at  Ihe  third  finger  of  tho  young  lady's  leA  band. 
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m4  Sobered  «^a:  for'  there  was  ao  ring 

■pM  it 

"Wkea  I  told  yoa  we  were  not  relfited," 
mi  Ae  other  mjldly,  bet  not  without  confusien 
N  ber  own  part,  "  1  meant  not  in  any  way. 
Km  erra  by  mairiaze.  Did  yon  call  me. 
fatitf" 

''bU  yon?"  cried  the  old  man,  looking 
fMcklj  «p,  and  hurriedly  drawioe  beneath  the 
ctmM,  ihA  paper  on  which  ne  had  been 
viiiu.  "No." 

moTed a  pace  or  two  towards  the  bed, 
iM  tlopped  immediately,  aod  wcat  no  further. 

"No,*  be  repeated,  with  apelolnntemphnsis. 
"Wlij  do  you  ask  me?  If  I  bad  called  you, 
vbt  Deed  for  such  a  qaeslion?" 

"It       the  creaking  of  the  sign  outside, 
»,  I  ixK  say,"  observed  the  Jandlady :  a 
iiigeslioB  bv  the  way  fas  she  frit  a  moment 
iftcr  ska  had  made  it),  not  at  all  complimentary 
k  the  reice  of  the  old  genllcman. 
"No  onttrr  what,  Ma'am,"  he  rejoined :  *•  it 
wa't  I.  Why  how  you  stand  there,  Mary,  a» 
tflMlhe  plague:  But  they're  all  afraid  of 
M."  k  tdiJed,  leanins  helplessly  backward  on 
Us  pUnr,  "  even  she  1  There  is  a  cnrse  upon 
mt  Vku  else  have  I  to  took  for!" 
^0  dear,  no.  Ob  no,  I'm  sure,"  siiid  the 
M-tonpered    landlndy,   rising,   and  Koiii^ 
itni*  him.  ''Be  of  belter  cheer,  sir.  These 
acsaly  sick  fancies." 
''Vm  are  only  sick  fancies?"  he  retorted. 
"Wbt  do  TM  know  about  lancicsf  Who  told 
jw  iboit  nncieH?  The  old  storyl  Fanciest" 
••OBly  ^  again  there,  how  you  take  one 
•f!"  uid  (he  mistress  of  the  Blue  Dragon, 
viik  ■ninpaircd  good  humour.,    "Dear  he»rl 
iliVF,  Uktc  is  DO  harm  in  the  wori),  sir,  if  it 
is  ID  otH  one.    Folks  in  good  health  have  (heir 
bixm  too,  and  strange  ones,  every  day." 

Uannless  as  this  speech  appeared  to  be,  it 
tttri  OB  the  traveller's  dtstrost,  tike  oil  on 
far.  He  raised  his  head  in  op  the  bed,  and, 
I  tug  on  her  two  dark  eyns  whose  brightness 
vn  eiaggerated  by  the  paleness  of  his  hollow 
cWek\  18  they  in  turn,  together  with  his 
ttsfgling  locks  of  long  grey  hair,  wore  rendered 
*Uier  by  the  tight  black  velvet  skallcap  which 
W  wore,  he  searched  her  lace  intently. 

"Ahl  yon  begin  too  soon."  he  said,  in  so 
)w  I  voice  that  he  seemed  to  be  thinking  it, 
ntber  than  addressing  ber.     But  yon  lose  no 
,  liMc  Yob  do  your  errant),  and  you  earn  your 
I  fc«.  Now,  who  mav  bo  ,yonr  client?" 

The  lindlsdy  ktoked  in  great  astonishment 
•t  kn  whom  he  called  Haiy,  and  finding  do 
n^sder  in  the  drooping  lace,  looked  back 
>gua  at  him.  At  first  she  had  recoiled  involun- 
^7,  snpoaing  him  disordered  in  his  mind;; 
M  ibe  slow  composure  of  his  manner,  and 
w  settled  pnrpose  announced  in  his  strong 
((■Nres,  and  gathering,  mo^  of  all,  about  his 
F^ered  nondi;  forbade  the  sappoaition. 
•Xwne,"  he  said,  *'  tell  mo  who  is  it?  Being 
"■v,  it  is  not  very  bard  for  me  to  goess,  you 
■•y  sa^ose." 

*lWhn.*'  interposed  the  young  lady,  laying 
■"■aBd  upon  bis  arm;  "reflect  how  short  a 
*<■>«  «c  iMve  been  in  this  honse,  and  that 
TOW  UM  is  anknown  fcenr" 


**  Unless,"  he  said,  "  yon — ."'  He  was  evidcBtly 
tempted  to  express  a  susmcioo  of  ber  having 
broken  his  confidence  in  lavonr  of  the  landlady, 
but  either  remembering  her  tender  nursing,  or 
being  moved  in  some  sort,  by  her  face,  be 
checked  himself,  and  changing  his  uneasy 
pOTture  in  the  bed.  was  silent 

*'Theret**  said  Mrs.  Lupin:  for  in  Uiat  name 
the  Blue  Dragon  was  ticen!<ed  to  furnish  enter- 
tainment, both  (0  man  and  beast,  "Now,  yon 
will  be  well  ag.ito,  sir.  You  forgot,  for  the 
moment,  that  there  woro  none  but  friends  here." 

"Ohl"  cried  the  old  man  moaning  impatiently, 
as  he  to.^sed  one  restless  arm  upon  the  coverlet, 
"why  do  you  talk  to  mc  of  friendsl  Can  yon 
or  anybody  leach  me  to  know  who  are  my 
friends,  an'd  wbo  my  enemies?" 

<'At  least,"  ui^ed  Mrs.  Lupin,  gently,  "this 
young  lady  is  your  friend,  I  am  sure. 

"She  has  no  temptation  to  be  otherwise," 
cried  the  old  man>  like  one  whose  hope  and 
confidence  were  uticriy  exhausted  "1  suppose 
»be  is.  Heaven  knows.  There:  hst  me  try  to 
sleep.   Leave  Uie  candle  where  it  is." 

As  ihey  retired  fr6m  the  bed,  he  drew  forth 
the  writing  which  had  occupied  him  so  long, 
and  holding  it  in  the  flame  of  the  taper  burnt 
it  to  ushcs.  That  done,  he  extinguished  the 
light,  nnd  turning  his  face  away  with  ti  heavy 
sigh,  drew  the  coverlet  about  his  bead,  and 
lay  ^ite  still. 

This  destruction  of  .the  paper,  both  as  being 
stmngely  inconsistent  with  (he  labour  he  had 
devoted  to  it  and  as  ' involving  considerable 
dniiger  of  fire  (o  the  Drayton,  occasioned  Mrs. 
Lupin  not  a  little  conalcmalion.  But  the  young 
Indy  ovincing  no  surprise,  curiosity,  or  alqrm, 
whispered  her,  wilh  many  thanks  for  her  so- 
licilitde  and  company,  that  she  would  rcmnin 
Ihero  some  time  longer;  and  that  she  begged 
her  not  to  share  her  watch,  as  she  was  well 
used  to  being  alone,  and  would  pass  the  time 
.in  reading. 

Mrs.  Lupin  had  her  full  share  nnd  dividend 
of  that  large  capital  of  curiosity  which  is  in- 
herited by  her  sex,  and  ^t  anolbcr  lime  it 
might  have  been  difficult  so  to  impress  this 
hint  upon  her  as  to  induce  her  to  taso  it.  But 
now,  in  sheer  wonder  and  amazement  at  these 
mysteries,  she  withdrew  at  once,  and  repairing 
straightway  to  her  own  little  parlour  below- 
stairs,  sat  down  in  her  easy-cbair  with  unna- 
tural composure.  At  this  very  crisis,  a  step 
was  heard  in  the  entry,  and  Mr.  PecksnifT, 
looking  sweetly  over  the  half-door  of  the  bar, 
and  into  the  vista  of  snug  privacy  beyond,  . 
murmured : 

"Good  evening,  Mrs.  LupinI" 

**0h  dear  me,  sir  I"  she  cried,  advancing  to 
receive  him,  I  am  so  very  glad  you  have  come." 

"And  I  am  very  glad  1  have  come,"  said 
Mr.  Pcoksnifl*,  "if  I  Can  be  of  service.  I  am 
very  glad  1  have  come.  What  is  the  matter, 
Mrs.  Lupin?" 

"A  gentleman  taken  ill  ujpon  the  roadg  has 
been  so  very  bad  np-stalrs,  sir,"  said  the  tearful 
hostess. 

"A  gentleman  taken  ill  upon  the  road  has 
been  so  very  bad  up-stairs,  nasho?"  repeated 
Mr  Pecksniff  "Well,  weUI" 
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Now  there  van  nothing  that  one  may  c»II 
decidedly  orif^inal  in  this  reniarli,  nor  can  it 
be  exactly  snid  (o  have  contained  any  wise 
precept  theretofore  nnknown  to  mankind,  or  to 
kave  opened  any  hidden  soarco  of  consolation: 
bui  Nr-PecksninTs  ml(nner  was  so  bland,  and 
he  nodded  his  head  so  soothingly,  and  showed 
in  everything  such  an  nffable  sense  of  his  own 
excellence,  that  anybody  would  have  been,  as 
Mrs  Lupio  was;  comforted  by  the  mere  voice 
and  presence  of  !tnch  a  roan;  and,  though  he 
had  merely  said  '*a  verb  mnst  agree  with  its 
nominative  case  in  number  and  person,  my 
good  friend,"  or  "eipht  limes  eight  are  sixty- 
four,  my  worthy  soul,"  most  have  felt  deeply 
grateful  to  hini'for  his  hnmaoily  and  wisdom. 

"And  how,"  asked  Mr Pccksn'iif,  drawing  off 
bis  gloves  and  wanning  bis  hands  before  the 
fire,  as  benevolently  ns  if  they  were  somebody 
else's,  not  bis:  "and  how  is  he  nowf" 

"He  is  better,  and  quite  tranqail,"  annwcred 
Mrs  Lopin. 

"He  IS  better,  and  Onife  tranquil,"  said  Mr 
Pecksniff.   "Very  well  I  ve-17  well!" 

Here  again,  though  the  statement  was  Mrs 
Lupin's  and  not  Mr.  Pecksniffs,  Mr  Pecksniff 
made  it  his  own  and  consoled  her  with  it.  It 
was  not  much  when  Mrs  Lupin  said  it,  but  it 
was  a  whole  book  when  Mr  Pecksniff  said  it. 
**l  observe,"  he  seemed  to  say,  "and,  throogh 
me,  moralily  in  general  remarks,  that  he  Is 
bettor  and  qnite  tranqnik" 

"There  most  be  weighty  matters  on  his  mind 
though,"  said  Ihe  hostess,  shaking  her  head, 
*'for  he  talks,  sir.  in  the  strangest  way  von 
ever  heard.  Ho  is  far  from  easy  in  his  thooR'hIs; 
and  wants  some  proper  ndvice  from  those  whose 
goodness  makes  it  worth  his  having." 

"Then,"  said  Mr  Pecksniff^  "he  is  the  sort 
of  customer  for  me."  But  though  he  said  this 
in  the  plainest  language,  he  didn't  Sfteak  a  word. 
He  only  shook  his  head:  disparagingly  of  him- 
self too. 

"I  am  aflraid;  sir,"  continued  the  landlady, 
flnt  looking  round  to  asstiro  herself  that  there 
was  nobody  within  bealring,  and  then  looking 
down  npon  the  floor.  *'I  am  very  much  afraid, 
fdr,  that  his  conscience  is  troubled  by  his  not 
being  related— or— or  even  married  to— a  very 
young  lady—" 

**Mrs  LupinI"  said  Mr  Pecksniff,  holding  up 
bis  hand  with  something  in  his  manner  as  nearly 
approaching  to  severity,  as  any  expression  of 
his,  mild  being  that  he  was^  could  ever  do. 
"Person!  young  person?" 

"A  yery  yonng  person,"  said  Mrs  Lupin, 
courtesying  and  blaahing:  "I  begyoorparoon, 
sir,  but  I  have  been  so  hurried  to-nignt,  ihat 
I  don't  know  what  I  say  :  who  is  with  hint 
now." 

"  Who  is  with  him  now,"  ruminated  Bfr  Peck- 
sniff, warming  his  back  (as  ho  had  wanned  hts 
hands)  as  if  it  were  a  widow's  back,  or  an 
orphan's  back,  or  an  enemy's  buck,  or  aback 
that  any  less  excellent  man  would  have  suffered 
to  be  cold  :  "Oh  dear  me,  dear  me,  dear  me  1" 

"At  the  same  time  I  am  bound  to  say,  and 
I  do  say  with  all  my  heart,"  observed  the 
hostess,  earnestly,  "  that  her  looks  and  manner 
abnost  disarm  auspkian." 


"  Your  suspicion,  Mrs  Lupin."  said  Mt  Peek- 
sniff  gravely,  "is  very  natural." 

Touching  which  remark,  let  it  be  written 
down  to  their  confusion,  fha^  Ihe  enemies  of 
(his  worthy  man  nnblnshingly  maintained  that 
he  always  said  of  what  wan  very  bad  that  it 
was  very  natural ;  and  that  he  uiiconscwmly 
betrayed  Iris  own  nature  in  doing  so. 

"Your  suspicion,  Mrs  Lupin,"  he  repeated, 
"is  very  natural,  and  I  have  no  doubt  correot. 
I  will  wnit  upon  these  travellers." 

With  that  he  took  off  his  great-coot,  and  having 
run  his  fingers  (brooch  his  hair,  thrust  one  havd 
gently  in  the  bosom  of  his  waistcoat  and  nwekly 
signed  to  her  to  lead  the  wav. 

"Shall  I  knock?'*  asked  Mrs  Lupin,  wlm 
they  reached  ihe  chamber  door. 

"No,"  said  Mr  Peokaoiff,  **enter  if  yea 
please." 

They  wont  in  on  tiplcfe :  or  rather  die  bosfeM 
took  that  precaution,  for  Mr  Pecksniff  alwa;ys 
walked  softly.  The  old  gentleman  was  still 
asleep,  and  his  yonng  companion  still  sat  rendr 
ing  by  the  fire. 

"I  am  afraid,"  said  Mr  Pecksniff,  pausing  at 
h«  door,  and  giving  his  head  a  melancholy 
roll,  "  I  am  afraid  that  this  looks  artfta).  I  am 
afraid,  Mrs  Lupin,  do  you  know,  that  this  looks 
very  artful !". 

As  he  finished  this  whisper,  be  advanced, 
bcrnre  the  hostess ;  and  at  the  same  time  the  - 
young  lady  hearing  footsteps,  rose.  Mr  Peck- 
sniff glanced  at  the  volume  she  hold,  and  whis- 
pered Mrs  Lupin  again :  if  possible,  with  io- 
creased  despondency. 

"Yes  maam."  ho  said,  "it  is  a  good  book. 
I  was  fcaiful  of  (hat  beforehand.  I  am  appre- 
hensive that  this  is  a  very  deep  thing  indeed!" 

"  What  geruleman  is  this  ?"  inquired  tbeobjcct 
of  his  virtuous  doubts!" 

"Hush  I  don't  trouble  yourself,  Ma'am,"  said 
Mr  Pecksniff,  as  the  landlady  was  about  to 
answer.  "This  young"— in  spite  of  himself  be 
hesitated  when  *person* ,  rose  to  his  lips,  and 
substituted  another  word :  *'  this  young  stranger, 
Mrs  Lupin,  will  excuse  me  for  replying  briefly, 
that  I  reside  in  this  village;  it  may  be  in  an 
influential  manner,  however  undeserved;  and 
(hat  I  have  been  snmmoned  here,  by  yon.  1 
am  here,  as  1  am  everywhere,  I  hi^,  in  sym- 
pathy for  the  sick  and  sorry." 

With  those  impressive  words,  Mr  Pecksniff 
passed  over  to  (he  bedside,  whore,  afier  patting 
(he  counterpane  once  or  (wico  in  a  very  solemn 
manner,  as  if  by  (hat  means  he  gained  a  clear 
insight  into  the  patienO  disorder;  be  took  his 
seat  in  a  large  arm-dair,  and  in  an  altitude 
ofaomethooghtfulnessandmuchcomfbrt,  waited 
for  hb  waking.  Whatever  objection  the  young 
lady  urged  to  Mrs  Lupin  went  no  furth^,  for 
nothing  morn  was  satd  to  Mr  Pccksni^  and 
Mr  Pecksniff  said  nothing  more  to  anybody  elae. 

Fall  lialf-an-honr  elapsed  before  the  old  man 
stirred,  but  at  length  ho  turned  himself  in  bed, 
and,  though  not  yet  awake,  gave  tokens  that 
his  sleep  was  drawing  to  an  end.  By  little  and 
little  ho  removed  the  bed-dothes  from  about 
his  head,  and  turned  still  more  towards  the  side 
where  Mr  Pecksniff  sat.  In  course  of  time  h« 
eyes  opened;  and  he  lay  for  a  few  moMSts 
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Mdflo  Mwly  rooBcd  MmeUawfl  will,  gazing 
mUtuily  at  lus  viailor*  withoat  any  disliiicl 
CMNciMHMSs  of  hi*  pnaence. 

Tktn  waa  notluag  ronarkablo  In  theu  pro- 
CMdiafa,  except  the  inflooice  they  worked  on 
Mr  Pecksaiffl  which  oouM  hardly  hnvc  breii 
Mtpused  by  the  most  marvellous  of  naiurnl 
ftuMmcM.  Gradually  bis  hands  became  (Ighdy 
diofti  upon  the  elbows  of  the  ctiair,  his  eyes 
iikiti  with  surprise,  his  mouth  opened,  his  hair 
titti  More  erect  upon  his  lurehead  than  its 
oitMi  was,  until,  at  length,  when  the  old  man 
MC  is  bed,  and  stared  at  him  with  scarcely 
Itn  MMitioa  than  he  showed  himself,  the  Peck- 
Miff  Jatbts  vwe  all  resolved,  aod  he  exclaimed 
M:  . 

*'Ym  are  Martin  Chnaslawitl" 

His  caasternation  of  surprise  was  so  f^enoine, 
iktt  the  old  BMn,  wiih  all  the  disposition  that 
ht  dearly  entertained  to  believe  it  at»snmcd, 
TO  caavinced  of  its  Teality, 

'-lui  Hartin  Chazzlcwit,"  be  said,  bitterly: 
"iii  Hartiu  Cliuzzlewit  wishes  you  had  been 
httjpi  before  you  had  cone  here  to  disturb 
WaiaUfsleep.  Why,  Idrearar  d  of  this  fellow  1" 
W  mi,  lyioft  down  again,  and  turning  away 
kit  &te,  ''  before  I  knew,  that  he  was  near  me  I ' 

"My  good  cousin — "  said  Mr  Pecksnr£ 

His  very  first  wordsl"  cried  ibe  old 
am,  skaking  his  gray  head  loand  fro  opon  tbe 
fffltv,  aid  throwing  up  his  handst.  "In  bis 
nrr  fint  words  he  asserts  his  relationship! 
14sew  he  would:  they  all -do  itl  Near  or  dis- 
liat,  blaod  ur  water,  it's  all  one.  Hfiil  What 
a  cileadar  of  deceit,  and  lying,  and  false-wit- 
MHinj,  the  BoniuloCany  word  of  kindred  opens 
Wow  aw!" 

''Pny  do  not  be  hasty,  Mr  Chiuzlcwii,'*  said 
Peckiaiff,  in  a  lone  that  was  at  once  in  the 
nUimest  degree  cotupassiooate  and  dispassion- 
■te;  for  he  had  by  this  lime  recovered  from 
Us  sarprise,  and  was  in  full  possession  of  his 
I  Tirtooos  self.  '*  Yott  will  regret  being  hasty, 
i  knaw  you  will." 

''roHknewl"  said  Martin,  contempluously, 

"Yes,"  retorted  Mr  Pecksniff."  Ay  ay,  Mr 
Ckaulewit :  and  don't  imagine  that  I  mean  to 
Mart  or  flatter  you  :  for  nothini;  Is  further  from 
ay  intention.  Neither,  sir,  need  you  cntcrlnin 
iM  least  misgiving  that  I  shall  xepeut  thai 
•kttxious  wonl  which  has  given  you  so  much 
•leacc  already.  Why  should  1?  What  do  I 
o^t  «r  want  from  you?  There  is  nothing 
iiyoar  possession  that  I  know  of,  Mr.  Chuule- 
vit,  wbick  is  much  to  bo  coveted  for  the 
kapaiaesa  it  bria^  you." 

"That's  true  enough,"  muttered  the  old  man. 

"Apart  from  that  consideration,",  said  Mr 
Pecksniff,  watchful  of  the  effect  he  made.  *'ii 
■est  Jw  alain  to  you  (1  am  sore)  by  thin  lime, 
Ibt  if  1  had  wisbied  to  insinuate  myself  itito 
ywr  good  opinion,  1  should  have  been,  of  nil 
^•ags,  careRil  not  to  address  yoa  as  a  relative : 
uowiag  your  hnmanr,  and  being  quite  certain 
Mwehawl  that  I  could  not  have  a  worse  letter 
■  ncoaiaiendation." 

Xwiia  nwde  not  any  verbal  answer ;  but  he 
M  dariy  implied,  (hough  only  hy  a  motion 
■tlui  legs  henealh  the  bed'Cloihes,  that  iherc 
vu  Ruoa  ia  ifaia  and  he  could  not  dispnlo 


;  it,  as  if  he  had  said  as  nwdi  im  (ovd  aat 

!  terms. 

"No,''  said  Mr  Pecksniff,  keeping  his  hand 
in  hi*  waistcoat  as  though  he  were  ready,  on 
ihc  shortest  notice,  to  produce'  his  heart  fo; 
Martin  Chuzzlewit's  inspection,  "  I  camo  here 
to-  offer  niy  services  lo  a  stranger.  1  tnnke  nu 
offer  of  Ihum  to  you,  because  1  know  you  would 
distrust  me  il' I  did.  But  lying  on  that  bed; 
sir,  1  regard  you  as  a  stranger,  aod  1  have  just 
that  amount  of  interest  in  you  which  I  hope  1 
should  feel  in  any  stranger,  circuaistauceu  as 
you  are.  Bevond  that,  1  am  qiiite  as  indiffe- 
rent to  you.  Mr Cbozzlewit,  as  yon  are  tome." 

Having  said  which,  Mr  Pecksniff  threw  him- 
self back  in  the  easy  chair :  so  radiaat  witji 
ingenuous  honesty,  that  Mr  Lupin  alniosl  won- 
dered  not  to  see  a  stained  glass  Glory,  sndi 
as  ihe  Saint  wore  in  the  church,  shining  about 
his  head. 

A  long  pause  succeeded.  The  old  man,  with  ' 
iocrcased  restlessness,  changed  hia  posture 
several  times.  Mis  Lupin  and  the  young  lady 
gazed  in  silence  at  the  counlerpaoe.  Mr  Peck- 
sniff toyed  abstractedly  with  fais  eye-glass,  and 
kept  his  eyes  shut,  that  he  might  rnminaLe  the 
better. 

"Eh?"  he  said  at  last:  opening-  them  sud- 
denly, and  looking  towards  the  bed.  "1  beg 
your  pardou.  1  thought  you  spoke.  Mrs  Lu- 
pin," nc  continued,  sloivly  rising,  *'I  am  not 
aware  that  1  can  be  of  any  scryioo  to  yoa 
here  The  gentleman  is  belter;  anHyouareas 
good  a  nurse  as  he  can  have.  Eh?" 

This  last  note  ol  interrogation  bore  reference 
to  another  change  of  posture  on  the  old  man's 
part,,  which  brought. his  face  towards  Mr  Peck- 
sniff for  Ihe  first  time  aince  he  had  turned 
away  from  him. 

"If  you  desire  (6  spuak  to  mo  before  I  go, 
sir,"  continued  that  gentleman,  after  another 
pause,  "you  may  command  my  leisure;  but  1  * 
must  stipulate,  injustice  lo  myself,  that  you  do 
so  as  lo  a  stranger  :  strictly  as  lo  a  stranger." 

Now  if  Mr  Pecksniff  knew,  from  anything 
Martin  Cbuzzlcwit  had  expressed  in  gestures, 
that  he  wanted  to  speak  to  him,  he  could  only 
have  found  it  out  on  some  such  principle  as 
prevails  in  melodramas,  and  in  virtue  of  which 
the  clderlv  farmer  with  the  comic  son  always 
knows  what  the  dumb  girl  means  when  she 
takes  refuge  in  his  garden,  and  relates  her 
personal  memoirs  in  incomprehensible  paoio- 
mime.  But  without  slopping  to  make  any 
inquiry  on  this  point,  Marhn  Chuzzlewit  signed 
to  Bis  young  companion  to  withdraw,  which  she 
immedialrly  diil,  along  with  the  landlady, 
baving  him  and  Mr  Pecksniff  alone  together. 
For  some  lime  ihey  looked  at  each  other  in 
silcncc;orra(hertheold  man  looked  at  Mr  Peck- 
sniff's, whoagaia  closing  his  eyes  on  all  outward 
objects,  look  an  inward  survey  of  his  owu 
breast.  That  it  amply  repaid  him  for  his  trouble, 
and  afforded  a  delicious  and  enchanting  pros- 

f)cct,  was  clear  from  the  expression  or  his 
ace. 

"  You  wish  me  to  speak  lo  you  as  a  totul 
stranger,"  said  the  old  man,  "do  you?" 

Mr  Pecksniff  replied,  by  a  abrug  of  bis 
ahouldera  and  an  apparent  tuming-ronnd  ni 
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his  eyes  in  their  sockets  before  he  opened 
them,  that  he  was  still  reduced  to  the  necessity 
of  entertaining  that  desire. 

*'Yon  shall  be  gratified,"  said  Martin.  "Sir, 
1  am  a  rich  man.  Not  so  rich  as  some  sappose, 
perhaps,  hut  yet  wealthy.  I  am  not  a  miser, 
sir,  tnongh  even  that  chnrso  is  madQ  against 
me,  as  I  hear,  and  cnrrenuy  believed.  I  have 
no  pleasure  in  the  possession  of  money.  The 
devil  that  we  cat!  by  that  name  can  give  me 
nothing  hat  nnhappincss." 

U  wonid  be  no  description  of  Mr  Pecksniff's 
gentleness  ofmnDner,  to  adopt  the  common  par- 
lance, and  say,  that  he  lookeo  at  ihis  moment  as  if 
butter  woaldn't  melt  in  his  month.  He  rather 
looked  as  if  anyqunntity  of  hutter  might  have 
been  made  oat  of  him,  by  churning  the  milk 
of  human  kindness^  as  it  sponted  upwards  from 
his  heart. 

"For  the  same  reasoD  that  I  nm  not  a  hoarder 
of  money,"  said  the  old  man,  "f  am  not  lavish 
of  it.  Some  people  find  their  gratification  in 
storing  it  up;  and  others  theirs  in  partinswilh 
it;  bni  1  have  no  gratification  connected  with 
the  thing.  Pain  and  bitterness  are  the  only 
goods  it  ever  could  procure  for  mc.  I  hate  it. 
It  is  a  spectre  walking  before  me  through 
the  world,  and  making  every  social  pleasure 
hideous." 

A  thought  arose  to  Mr  Pecksniff's  mind,  which 
must  have  instantly  mounted  to  his  face,  or 
Martin  Chnzzlewit  would  not  have  resumed  as 
quickly  and  aa  sternly  ns  he  did: 

"You  would  advise  me  for  my  peace  ofmiod,  to 
get  rid  of  this  source  of  misery,  and  transfer 
it  to  some  one  who  could  bcnr  it  bolter.  Even 
you  perhaps,  would  rid  me  of  a  burden  under 
which  I  suffer  so  grievously.  But,  kind  stran- 
ger,"  9aid  the  old  man,  whose  every  feature 
darkened  as  he  spoke,  "good  Christian  Htrnn- 
.  ger,  that  ift  a  main  part  of  niy  Iroable.  In 
*  other  hands,  I  have  Known  money  An  good; 
in  other  hands  I  h.ive  known  ii  tnnmphed  in, 
and  boasted  of  with  reason,  as  the  master-key 
to  all  the  brazen  gales  lh.it  close  upon  the 
paths  to  worldly  honour,  fortune,  and  onjoy- 
ment.  To  what  man  or  woman ;  to  whatwerihv. 
honest,  incorruptible  creature;  shall  I  confine 
snch  a  talisman  cilher  now  or  when  I  dlef 
Do  you  know  any  such  person?  Your  virtues 
are  of  course  ineslimflhlc,  bnt  can  you  tell  mc 
of  any  other  living  creature  who  will  bear  the 
test  of  contact  with  myself?" 

"Of  conlact  with  yourself,  sir,"  echoed  Mr 
Pecksniff. 

"Ay,"  returned  the  old  man,  "the  test  of 
contact  with  me— with  me.  You  have  heard  of 
him  whose  misery  (the  gratification  of  his  own 
foolish  wish)  was,  that  he  turned  every  thing 
he  touched,  to  gold.  The  curse  of  my  existence, 
and  the  realization  of  my  own  mad  desire,  is 
that  by  the  golden  standard  which  I  bear  abont 
me,  1  am  doomed  to  try  the  metal  of  all  other 
men,  and  find  it  false  and  boltow." 

Mr  Pecksniff  shook  his  head,  and  said,  "Yon 
think  so." 

"Oh  yes,"  cried  the  old  man,  *'I  ihihk  so! 
and  in  your  telling  me  'I  think  so,'  I  recognise 
the  true  unworldly  ring  of  ^ur  metal.  I  tell 
yvuf  WMu"  he  added,  with  increasing  bitterness. 


"that  I  have  gone,  n  rich  man,  among  people 
of  all  grades  and  kinds;  relatives,  friends,  and 
strangers;  among  people  iawhom,  when  I  was 
poor,  I  had  confidence,  and  justly,  for  they  never 
onco  deceived  me  then,  or,  to  me,  wronged 
each  other.  But  I  have  never  found  one  nature, 
no,  not  one,  in  which,  being  wealthy  imd  alooe, 
1  was  not  forced  to  detect  the  latent  corrup- 
tioD  that  lay  hid  within  it,  wailing  for  such 
as  1  to  bring  it  forth.  Treachery,  deceit,  and 
low  design:  hatred  of  competitors,  real  or 
fancied,  for  my  favour;  meanness,  falsiehood, 
baseness,  and  servility;  or,''  and  here  he  looked 
closely  in  his  cousin's  eyes^  "or  an  assamplion 
of  honest  independonce,  almost  worse  than  all; 
these  are  the  neaaties  which  my  wealth  has 
brought  to  light.  Brother  against  brother,  child 
against  parent,  friends  treading  on  the  faces 
of  friends,  this  is  the  social  company  by  which 
mv  way  has  been  attended.  There  are  stories 
told— they  may  be  true  or  false — of  ridi  men, 
who,  in  the  garb  of  poverty,  have  found  out 
virtue  and  rewarded  it.  They  were  dolls  and 
idiots  for  their  pains.  They  should  have  made 
the  search  in  their  own  characters.  They 
should  have'  shown  themselves  fit.  objects  to 
be  robbed  and  preyed  upon  and  plotted  against 
and  adulated  by  any  knaves,  who,  but  for  joy, 
would  have  spat  upon  their  coffins  whm  they 
died  their  dupes;  and  then  their  search  would 
have  ended  as  mine  has  done,  and  they  would 
bo  what  I  «n" 

Mr  Pecksniff,  not  at  all  keowiog  what  it 
might  be  beat  to  say,  in  the  momentary  paase 
which  ensued  upon  these  remarks,  made  an 
elaborate  demonstration  of  intending  to  deliver 
somcihing  very  oracular  indeed :  trusting  to 
(he  certaintv  of  the. old  man.interrnpting  him, 
before  he  shouM  ultcr  a  word.  Nor  was  he 
mistaken,  for  Martin  Chuzslewit  having  taken 
breath,  went  on  to  say : 

"Hear  mc  to  an  end;  judge  what  profit  you 
arc  like  to  gain  from  any  repetition  of  this 
visit;  and  leave  me.  I  have  so  corrupted  ond 
changed  the  nature  of  all  (hose  who  have  ever 
attended  on  me,  by  breeding  avaricious  plots 
and  hopes  within  them :  Ihave  engendered  such 
domestic  strifu  and  discord,  by  tarrying  even 
wilh  members  of  my  own  I'nniily;  I  have  been 
such  a  lighted  torch'  in  pcacerni  homes,  kind* 
ling  up  all  the  bad  gases  and  vapours  in  iheir 
moral  atmosphere,  which,  but  for  me,  might 
have  proved  harmless  to  the  end;  that  I  hare, 
I  may  say,  fied  from  all  who  knew  me,  and 
taking  refuge  in  secret  places,  have  lived,  of^ 
late,  the  Hie  of  one  who  is  hunted,. The  young 
girl  whom  you  just  now  saw— what!  your  eye 
lightens  when  I  (alk  of  her!  Yon  hate  her 
already,  do  you  I" 

"  Upon  my  word,  sir!"  said  Mr  Pecksniff, 
laying  his  hand  upon  his  breast,  and  dropping 
his  eyelids. 

"I  forgot,"  cried  the  old  man,  looking  at 
him  with  a  keenness  which  the  wnvr  seemed 
to  feel,  although  he  did  not  raise  his  eyes  so 
as  (o  see  it:  "I  ask  your  pardon.  I  forgot  yon 
were  a  stranger.  For  Ihe  moment  yon  reminded 
me  of  one  Pecksniff,  n  cousin  of  mine. '  As  I 
was  saying— the  young  girl  whom  yon  just 
now  saw,  is  an  orphan  child,  whom,  wiHi  one 
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Ufdy  porpose.  I  have  bred  aad  cdocated,  or, 
if  joa  prefer  the  word,  adopted.  For  a  year 
•r  mon  nhe  has  iteen  my  constant  companion, 
and  site  is  my  only  one.  1  have  taken,  as  she 
kaows,  a  solemn  oath  never  lo  leave  ficr  six- 
pence when  I  die,  but  while  1  llvt!,  t  make 
W  an  annaal  allowance  :  not  rxtritT»j(ant  in 
'rts  anoam  and  yet  not  stinted.  There  is  a 
Cfluact  bctwcea  us  that  no  term  oraffieciioitaie 
csjtlety  shall  ever  be  addressed  by  cither  lo 
dv  ollker,  bat  that  she  call  me  always  by  my 
GMMiMt  lUMe,  I  her,  by  hen.  She  is  bound 
I*  M  !■  Ufe  by  ties  of  interest,  and  lositt.; 
by  my  draffc,  and  havti^  no  expectation  disap- 
paiBted,  wHl  mourn  it,  |>erhaps :  though  for 
riM  I  care  Utrle.  This  is  the  only  kind  of 
Aiead  I  have  or  wilt  have.  Judge  li«m  such 
fremisra  what  a  profitable  honr  yon  have  spent 
m  coNMif  here,  and  leave  me :  to  return  no 

With  these  words,  (he  oM  man  fell  slowly 
\mk  apo*  ftis  piHow.  Mr  Pecksniff  as  slowly 
two,  *m4,  with  a  pivfalory  hem,  began  as 
Mmts  : 

"Ir  Ctmslcwil." 

**HKre.  Go!"  interpesed  theother. ''Enough 
of  dit.  I  aaa  wearr  of  yos." 

•■I  a»saiTy  forlXat,  sir,"  rejoined  Mr  Pcck- 
wkM,  "becaase  i  hafo  a  Arty  (a  discharge, 
frMi  which,  depend  upon  it,  I  shatl  not  shrink. 
Ka,  sir,  I  shaft  not  shrink." 

k  is  a  laamtaUe  fact,  that  as  Mr  Pecksniff 
slaad  ereet  beside  the  hed,  in  all  ihe  dignity 
•f  Geedmas,  and  addressed  him  thus,  the  old 
■iacaat  aagry  glanon  towards  Aocaiidlestiek, 
is  if  Im  were  powemcd  by  a  slrouK  inclination 
m  fawadi  it  ai  his  eousia's  he;id.  But  he  cen- 
I  Hrained  biaKelf,  and  poiniinv  with  his  linf;cr' 
I    t»  the  dMr,  informed  him  that  his  road  lay 

i  **  Thank  you,"  said  Mr  Ptckstiiff,  I  am  aware 
if  that;  I  am  Soing.  Bui  heluru  I  go,  t  crave 
yaar  Ipavc  to  speak,  and  mere  Ifian  that.  Mr 
Chnzilcwit,  I  must  aad  will — yes  indeed,  1 
iefe«  it,  aiusl  and  will— be  heard.   I  am  not 

'  tarprised,  sir,  at  anything  you  have  told  mo 
fought.    It  is  natural,  very  natural,  and  the 

■  jtiiealer  jimt  of  it  wns  kaawii  to  me  belbre.  1 
•III  aa*  say,"  oontiaMd  Mr  Peehsniff.  drawing 
•at  his  pookct<4iaadberchief,  and  winking  with 
boA  even  at  once,  as  it  wvre,  against  hh  will-, 
'^l  wid  naC  say  that  yon  are  mistaken  in  me. 
While  yop  are  in  your  present  mood  1  would 

1    aat  say  aa  far  ihc  worM.  1  almost  wish,  indeed, 

,    that  I  had  a  different  nature,  that  I  might  repress* 

I  evea  this  alightcDafcasion  of  weakness:  which 
I  eaanot  disguise  from  yoil:  which  f  feel  is 
hMafliatiag-:  bat  *hteh  yui»  will  have  Ihe  gnnd- 

'  ness  lo  excuse.  Wo  will  «ay,  if  you  please." 
aMrd  Mr  Pecksaiff.  with  ^at  lendi-nivss  of 
aaaBMcr,  "that  it  arism  fhtoin  a  coM  in  the  head, 

I  or  is  altribniaUe  Id  siMiff,  or  snwIliag-sAlts, 
■r  Mibast  of  anything  bnt  the  rtal  cause." 

,      HcM  lie  pamcd  foraa'inataat^  Mdooncealed 


his  face  behind  his  pockothandkerchief.  Then, 
smiling  faintly,  and  holding  the  bed-furnilnre 
with  one  band,  he  resumed: 

"  But,  Mr  Chuzilewit,  while  I  am  Ibrgelfnl 
of  myself,  I  owe  it  to  myself,  and  to  my  cha- 
racter— ay  sir,  and  I  have  a  character  which 
is  very  dear  to  mr,  and  will  be  the  best  in- 
hrrttauce  of  my  two  daughters — to  tell  you.  ou 
behalf  of  another,  that  your  conduct  is  wrong, 
unnatural,  indefensible,  monstrous.  And  1  lell 
you,  sir,"  said  Mr  Pccksoiff',  towering  on  tiptoe 
among  (he  curtains,  as  if  ho  were  Hterally  rising 
above  all  worldly  considoratiuns,  and  were 
tain  to  bold  on  tight,  to  keep  himself  from 
darting  skywards  like  a  rocket,  "1  lell  you 
witboat  fear  or  favor,  that  it  will  not  do  for 
you  to  be  unmindAit  of  your  grandson,  young 
Martin,  who  has  the  strongest  natural  claim 
upon  you.  It  will  not  do,  sir,"  repeated  Ht 
Pecksniff,  shaking  his  hoad.  "Yon  may  (hink 
it  will  do,  but  it  won't.  A^on  most  provide 
for  that  yonng  man ;  yon  shall  provide  lor  him } 
yon  mV/pntvide  for  mm.  I  belteve,"  Mid  Mr 
Pechsaifi,  glancing  at  the  pen  and -ink,  "that 
in  secret  ^ou  have  already  done  so.  BlesA 
vou  for  doing  so.  Bless  yon  for  doing  right,  sir. 
Bless  yon  for  haiine  me.   And  good  night  1"  • 

So  saying,  Mr  Packmiff  waved  his  right 
hand  with  much  solcainity;  and  once  more 
inserting  it  iu  hi^  waistcoat,  departed.  There 
was  emotion  in  his  manner,  but  his  step  was 
firm.  Subject  to  human  weaknesses,  he  was 
nphcM  by  conscience. 

Martin  lay  for  some  time,  with  an  expression 
on  his  fiice  of  silent  wonder,  not  nnmixed  with 
rage:  at  length  h«  muttered  in  a  whisper: 

*'  What  does  this  mean  ?  Can  the  fhlse-hearted 
boy  have  chosen  such  a  tool  as  yonder  fellow 
who  has  just  gone  o«t?  Why  not!  He  has 
oonspired  against  me,  like  the  rest,  and  they 
but  birds  of  one  feather.  A  new  plot  I  On 
self,  self,  aelfl  At  every  torn,  nothing  bat 
seiri" 

He  fell  to  trilling,  as  he  ceased  to  speak,  with 
the  ashes  of  the  burnt  paper  in  the  oandlesliek. 
He  did  so,  at  firat  in  pure  abstraction,  bat  they 
pre.fcntly  became  the  sabject  of  his  thoughts. 

**  Another  will  nunle  and  destroyed,"  he  said, 
"nothing  detormlned  on,  nothing  done,  and  f 
might  have  diod  to-night  1  1  plainly  see  to 
what  foul  uses  all  this  money  will  be  put  at 
hst,"  ho  cried,  almost  writhing  in  the  bed: 
"alter  filling  me  with  cares  and  miseries  all 
ray  life,  it  will  perpetuate  discord  and  bad 
paxsions  when  I  am  dead.  So  it  always  is. 
What  lawsuits  grow  ont  of  the  graves  of  rich 
men,  every  day:  sowing  perjury,  hatred,  and 
lies  among  near  kindred,  where  there  should 
bo  nothing  but  level  Heaven  help  as,  we  have 
much  lo  answer  fort  Oh  self,  sell,  self  I  Every 
man  for  hiniself,  and  no  creature  for  mal" 

Universal  selfl  Was  there  nothing  of  iia 
shadow  in  these  reflections,  and  In  the  Iristory 
ol' Martin  Chaaalewit,  on  Ms  own  showing  9 
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LOITBRIKGS  OF  ARTHUR  O'LEARY. 

BY  HARRY  LORRCQIIER. 

KoncB  piixLunyAny  akd  EXPLANATomr. 


When  some  years  ago  we  took  Ibe  liltertjr, 
in  a  certain  volnaie  of  oor  so-called  "ConfeS' 
Hions,"  (o  iDtrodace  to  our  readers'  ac<|aaiDtaiice 
thfr  geotleman  whose  naioe  figures  at  the  head 
of  this  paper,  we  subjoiDed  a  brief  notice,  by 
himselft  inliaating  the  inteiftion  he  entertaiBed 
of  givius  to  the  worU  some  Ifanher  insight  inlo 
hi8  life  and  opinions,  under  the  title  of  "I^ter- 
ina  of  Arthur  O'Learr." 

From  that  hoar  to  the  present  one,  however, 
nothing  of  the  kind  has  transpired ;  nor  could 
we  ascertain  by  the  strictest  inquin^  among 
*the  trade/'  that  such  a  proposition  had  ever 
been  made  to  Messrs.  Colbaro  or  Carry,  or 
indeed  been  even  heard  of  in  the  Row.  The 
worthy  traveller  himself  had  wandered  away 
to  pastures  new— heaven  knows  where— and 
notwithstanding  repeated  advertisements  in  the 
Timet  newspaper,  assnriDj  "A.  O'L.  that  if 
he  would  inform  his  friends  where  a  letter 
wo«ld  reach,  all  woald  he  forgiven  him,"  &c. 
the  mvstery  of  his  whereabouts  remained  un* 
sirfvea,  save  by  the  chance  mention  of  a  north- 
west-passage traveller,  who  speaks  of  a  Air. 
O'Leary  as  having  prended  at  a  grand  bottle- 
nosed  whale  dinner,  in  Behring's  Straits,  some 
time-  in  the  aatumn  of  ld40{  while  we  find,  in 
the  new  I V -published  volomc  of  Chevalier  dc 
Bertoovilles  Discoveries  in  Central  Africa,  an 
allnsioo  to  an  *'lriandais  bien  original,"  who 
acted  as  sponsor  to  the  son  and  heir  of  Prince 
Ralliwallaboo,  in  the  Chiechaw  territory.  That 
either  or  bolh  should  have  been  our  respected 
friend,  is  not  only  possible,  but  highly  probable; 
indeed  to  us,  who  ire  somewhat  familiar  with 
his  habits,  the  information  conveyed  less  snr- 

Erise,  than  if  we  heard  of  his  ordering  bis 
oots  from  Uoby,  or  his  coat  from  Stultz. 
Meanwhile,  time  rolled  on — and  whether  Mr. 
O'Leary  had  died  of  the  whale  feast,  or  been 
himself  eaten  by  his  godson,  no  one  could 
eonjecture;  and  his  name  would  speedily  have 
been  lost  among  the  rost  of  ages,  had  not  the 
volume  announced  by  him  attracted  (he  atten- 
tion of  certain  booksellers  in  remote  districts, 
and  their  country  orders"  now  and  then  kept 
droppiug  in  for  tlwse  "Loilcrings,"  wh'ich  the 

Enblfshwrs  were  obliged  to  confess  had  never 
een  written. 

It  was  on  a  gloomy  morning  of  last  November, 
when  a  darii  leaden  sky  stretched  its  sad-co- 
loured mantle  over  the  good  city  of  Dublin, 
and  the  rain  descended  in  long  straight  lines, 
splashing  in  dreary  monotony  in  the  muddy 
streets,  that  we  entered  Curry's.  The  gloom 
without  was  reflected  in  the  sadness  within. 
The  India  pews  was  depressing— the  Chini 
worse— the  French  were  more  insolent  than 
nanal— the  ^ces  were  falling  under  the  now 


tariff— pigs  looked  down — sheep  were  Iwavy— 
not  even  fleas  were  lively— nothing  prospered 
save  the  O'Connell  trihnte.  In  matters  literary 
it  was  even  worse.  No  one  reads  any  thing 
now  save  the  "operation  of  the  tariff"  in  the 
71me«— and  the  great  frauds  in  pork,  which 
tnmed  out  to  be  pickled  negroes  una  potted 
squaws.  We  attempted  to  seem  nt  ease,  nnd 
even  tried  to  affect  the  jocolar;  and,  tnking 
op  "The  Commitisioner,"  observed— 

*'  CapiUl  weather  for  thoae  kind  of  things." 

A  dnU  shake  of  the  head  was  the  reply. 

"Well,  how  isthisdoing?"  said  we,  pointing 
lo  a  bright  green  cover  tasiefkilly  and  natimnlly 
bordered  with  shamrocks. 

Another  shake.  There  was  a  third  "monthly" 
near,  whose  epidermis  seemed  to  flush  scarlet 
at  our  neglect;  but  the  *'amen"  stock  in  our 
throat,  and  we  could  not  ask  ibr  "The  Mess." 
Not  so  our  informant,  who  speedily  usured 
as,  that  it  bred  like  its  fiollowa,  and  that  there 
was  absobtely  nothing  doing  nrfiatever.  A 
dead  silence  ensued,  and  we  both  stood  looking 
oat  upon  the  melancholy  street,  where  soma 
miserable  covcrcd'car  paased  occasiooally,  or 
some  drabbled  servant-maid,  with  petticoats 
over  head,  aplashed  moodily  forward- 
Suddenly  a  thin  spare  Uttie  man,  in  a  brown 
sortoot  and  a  glazed  bat,  stopped  at  the  door, 
and,  depositing  his  umbrella  outside,  entered. 

"  Severe  day,  gentlemen,"  uid  he,  shakiag 
his  dripping  beaver. 

A  aunt  and  nod  was  the  reply. 

"The  country  will  be  mined  if  we  have  nmch 
more  of  this  weathw." 

Ditto,  ditto. 

"  1  have  got  an  order  for  a  book  at  yonrs," 
resumed  he,  with  something  of  importance  in 
his  look.   "  Our  buok-clnb  in  Caatiebar  wish 

to  have  what  the  deuce  is  the  name  of  it? 

 that  new  thing,  you  know,  jnst  come  out." 

"'Coombe  Abbey,'  sir?" 

*'No— it'tt  another  thing.  How  stupid  to 
forget  it." 

"Traits  and  Stories?'— 'The  Commissioaer?' 
-'The  Mess r— 'The — 

"  No,  no— we  don't  want  thoM;  It's  n  book 
of  travels." 

"*WiWe'8  Madeira  f" 

"No  not  that  either." 

'"Rambling  Recollections ?"' 

"No-,  bat  it's  something  like  that.  I  have 
it— 'The  Loiteriogs  of  Arthur  O'Leary;'  that's  it" 

"Not  published,"  was  the  reply. 

"Howl  not  out  yet?  Why,  U  w 
ced  three  years  ago." 

"Very  possibly,  sir;  but  not  publtshed." 

"Well,  I  must  say,  this  is  a  very  scandakws 
vay  to  treat  the  pnblic  Yon  have  no  more 
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riflk  to  advertise  a  book  jon  haven't  nrt,  than 
a  hotel  keeper  to  f,iv«  a  bill-o^fare  with  nothing 
in  the  boase.  In  my  estimation  yoar  conduct 
is  worse;  for  the  fatter,  if  he  has  not  got  a 
chickeB,  why,  he  has  a  mntton-chop." 

*'Y<s,  sir;  and  we  have  abundance  of  books 
here,  a  jnm  wiH  only  please  to  look  abont 
yaw." 

•^Vhat  <ioes  that  signify?  Am  I  to  pnt  up 
wi«  Hch  baMerdash  aa  Ihisf  Hera  the  little 
mm  look  a  volame  of  "Charles  O'Malley," 
ad  1Ih«w  It  down  again  wiA  the  most  abject 
CMteapt.  We  sprang  forward,  mechanically; 
aad  only  canght  onrselves  in  time  to  assent 
to  Us  dietnm,  with  a  smile  and  a  how.  ^'Yes," 
KsaoMd  lie,  "yon  agree  with  roe,— I  see  yon 
do.  And  once  more  1  beg  to  say,  this  proceed- 
kg  appears  to  me  inezcasable.  Why,  sir,  if 
I  was  a  bookseller,  and  the  anthor  disappointed 
■e,  rd  iHre  another  fellow  to  write  the  book 
—tfy  the  same  day."  So  saying,  the  little 
mm  froweJ  fearfolly,  ba (toned  op  Iris  coal, 
a^nlkia  cotton  canopy  in  a  Inrst  of  Indigna- 
lisB,  «d  Tanished. 

**K  spicy  little  feHow  that,"  said  we,  as  he 
disappeared. 

Kvcsnpanion  was  silent  At  lengdi,  after 
liMf  ten  ininntes,  he  aaid — 

''There's  something,  too,  in  his  last  obser- 
friion.  Yon  remember  Geoi^e  the  Third's 
ex^mation—  that  he  would  |!o  down  the  Strand, 
and  lake  twelve  honest  men  to  govern  the 
nation  with  him." 

"Yes,"  saidwe;  **bat  wetmstyon  seescme 
difctenee  between  secretaries  of  state  and 
gentlemen  of  the  prens.  f^ord  Aberdeen  wonid 
make  rather  droll  work  of  a  light  article— and 
what  think  ye  of  Sir  Robert  for  a  toacby  review 
of  the  last  new  novel?"  Onr  friend  stood 
leWfcgd;  and  we  ccmtinaed — "Notbntwi  prin- 
eipie  I  think  that  a  Utterateur  oaght  to  be  m 
fmU  to  any  thing  in  Ins  walk,  fVom  a  sermon 
to  a  sonnet—from  a  joke  to  a  jereroiade.  And 
we  can  as  well  understand  a  physician,  whose 
knowledge  is  limited  to  the  longs  or  the  liver, 
as  an  anthor  who  can  only  'do  the  politics,' 
the  light  papers,  the  short  poetry,  or  the  long 
igtiew  (H  a  pariodii»l.  We'd  back  oarsetves  to 
write  these  same  liOiterings  of  ArthwO'Leary/ 

and  be  ready  in  January  " 

"Ehl  readv  with  two  volumes?" 
**I9o,  we  didn't  say  that.  We  mean  ready 
ta  mftn  the  series  in  the  Uwivsasrrv.  O'Leary 
wnn  a  hnmbng — we  knew  him  well.  He  ab- 
solatdy  nnderstood  nothing  of  the  conntries 
he  tnvdled  in.  He  met  every  one,  it  is  true : 
aetehow  the  oddity  of  his  appearance, 
the  originaKty  of  his  manner,  obtained 
n  for  him  into  circles  where  you'd 
■ever  expect  to  meet  hin;  bnt,  afker  all,  what 

'•Wen,  no  Matter,  An  book  has  been  often 
anked  Car— we  bave  at  least  fifty  orders  for  it; 
so  set  nbont  it  at  once,  and  rll  draw  np  an 
a*yertigsasent  aanewMing  its  appearmce  on 
New  Year's  Dsy." 

"Agreed,"  said  we. 

We  rtook  bnds  oa  onrba^ain  and  parted. 
Now,  ahfaongh  at  first  we  confess  it  did  strike 
as  as  amwing  HSBewbat  of  booknaking,  a 


thing  we  detest,  this  authorship  to  order— yet 
we  had  before  ns  the  illustrious  example  of 
Alexander  Dumas,  in  France,  whose  practice 
it  is  to  amuse  the  world  with  certain  "Souve- 
nirs  de  voyage"  which  he  has  never  made,  not 
even  in  imagination,  but  which  are  only  the 
dressed-np  skeletons  of  other  men's  rambles, 
which  he  buys  exactly  as  the  Jews  do  old 
anifoTMS,  and  court-snits,  for  exportMlon  to 
the  blacks.  And  while  some  tbonsand  readers 
are  sympathising  over  Uie  suffering  of  the  afore> 
said  Alexander,  in  his  perilous  passage  of  the 
great  desert,  or  his  fearful  encoantor  with  Nor* 
wegian  wolves,  little  know  they  that  Uieir 
hero  is  snugly  established  in  his  entre  gol,  in 
the  Rue  d'Alger,  lying  full  length  on  a  spring- 
cushioned  sofa,  with  a  Manilla  weed  on  his 
lip,  and  Georgo  Sand's  last  bulletin  of  vice  and 
wickedness  half  cut  before  him — these  "Soth 
vemradevoyag^'  being  nothing  more  than  Ae 
adventures  and  incidents  of  Messrs  John  Doe 
and  Richard  Roe,  paragraphed,  witlidsed,  and 
spiced  for  public  tssto  by  Alexander  Dnnus, 
exactly  on  the  princiiile  on  which  cheap  tavems 
give  gravy  and  ox-tail— the  smallest  modicam 
of  meat,  to  the  most  highly-seasoned  and  hot- 
flavoured  condiments. 

If,  then,  we  had  scruples,  here  was  a  pre- 
cedent to  relieve  onr  minds — here  a  case  per- 
fectly in  point,  at  least  so  far  asthetcgiltmac^ 
of  the  aracticc  demanded.  But,  unhappily,  it 
ended  there :  for  although  it  maybe,  and  indeed 
is,  very  practicable  for  Monsieur  Uumaa,  b^  the 
perfection  of  his  evtsme,  to  make  the  moat  itself 
a  secondary  part  of  the  matter;  yet  do  we 
grievously  fear  that  a  tureen  foil  of  O'Leary 
might  not  he  an  acceptable  dish,  because  there 
was  a  bone  of  Harry  Lorreqncr  In  the  bottom. 

With  all  the  ^>roj  and  ohu,  our  vain-glorious 
boast  to  write  the  work  in  question  stared  us 
suddenly  in  the  face;  and,  really,  we  felt  as 
much  shame  as  can  reasonably  be  supposed 
to  visit  a  man  whose  countenance  has  been 
hawked  about  the  streets,  and  sold  in  shilling 
numbers.  What  was  to  be  done?  There  was 
Republic,  too;  but,  like  Tony  Lomkln,  we  felt 
we  might  disappoint  the  company  at  the  Three 
Jolly  Pigeons— Mt  conld  we  disappoint  onr- 
selves? 

Alas!  there  wore  some  excellent  reasons 
against  such  a  consnmmation.  So,  respected 
reader,  whatever  liberties  we  might  take  with 
yon,  we  had  to  look  nearer  home,  and  bethink 
ns  of  ourselves.  After  ofi— and  what  a  glo- 
rious charge  to  the  jury  of  one's  conscience 
is  your  "afleralU"— what  a  plenary  indulgence 
against  all  your  sins  of  commission  and  omis- 
sioni — what  a  make-peaoe  to  self-accusation, 
and  what  a  salve  to  heartfelt  repinings  I — after 
all,  we  did  know  a  great  deal  about  O'Leary: 
his  life  and  opinions,  his  habita  and  banntik 
his  prejadices,  pleasures,  and  predilections:  and 
althon^  we  never  performed  Box  to  his  John- 
son, still  had  we  ample  knowledge  of  him 
for  all  purposes  of  book-writing;  and  there 
was  no  reason  why  we  should  not  assume  his 
mantle,  or  rather  his  Macintosh,  if  the  wea- 
ther required  it. 

Having  in  some  sort  allayed  onr  srcnples  in 
(his  linhion,  and  having  satisfied  onr  con- 
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«eicn«e  by  the  resAlre,  that  if  we  were  not 
about  to  record  the  eotaal  ret  gettee  of  Mr 
O'ljpary,  neiliwr  weaM  we  set  down  aay  ihlag 
which  mt^A/  n»t  have  been  one  of  his  advea- 
lnrps»  nor  pat  into  his  noath  aay  imaginary 
Gwiversatiotts  wMch  he  might  not  have  ftoa* 
(aincd.  So  that  ia  short,  anonid  the  volume 
ever  come  under  the  eyps  of  the  respected 
genrieman  himself,  coaaiderable  mystification 
woold  exist,  as  to  whether  he  did  not  &ay»  do, 
and  think,  exactly  ns  we  made  him,  and  mnoh 
doibt  lie  on  his  mind  that  he  was  net  the 
author  himself. 

We  wish  particularly  to  lay  stress  on  the 
honesty  of  these  oar  intentions — the  more,  as 
snbaequent  events  have  interfered  with  their 
accomplishment;  and  we  can  only  assure  die 
wwld  of  what  we  would  hare  ODOe,  bad  we 
been  permitted.  And  here  lot  as  oMerve*  at 
paasmnt,  that  if  other  literary  characters  had 
been  actuated  by  similarly  honourable  views, 
we  should  have  been  spared  those  \-ery  absurd 
spoedies  which  Ballast  attributes  to  his  cha- 
racters in  the  Cataline  conspiracy;  and  Mr 
Charles  White,  with  slill  jcrealer  daring,  as* 
sumes  the  Prince  of  Orange  ouglU  |o  have 
spoken  at  varioos  epochs  la  the  late  Bdgian 
revalntion. 

With  such  prospective  hopes,  then*  did  we 
engage  in  themysteryt^theMsame'^Loiteriags/' 
and  with  a  pleasure  sach  as  only  men  of  the 
pen  can  appreciate  did  we  watch  the  bulky 
pile  of  MS-  that  was  growing  up  before  ns, 
while  the  interest  of  the  work  had  already 
tnken  hold  of  us,  and  whether  we  moved  our 

nipets  to  the  slow  figure  ofa  minuet,  or  ratt- 
Ihem  along  at  the  slap-dnsh,  hurry-scurry, 
devil-may-care  pace  for  which  onr  critics  ha* 
bituslly  give  us  credit,  we  felt  that  our  foot 
beat  time  rcspeasivcly  to  the  measure,  and 
that  we  aciually  began  lu  enjoy  the  perform- 
ance. 

in  Ibis  position  stood  matters,  when  one 
early  merniag  ia  December  the  post  bronght 
ns  aa  ominous-looking  epistle,  which  even  as 
we  glanced  our  eye  on  the  ontstde,  conveyed 
an  impression  of  fpar  and  misgiving  to  our 
minds.  If  there  are  men  in  whose  oountenancea, 
as  Pitt  remarked,  "viliany  is  so  impressed,  it 
were  impiety  not  to  believe  it,"  so  are  their 
certain  fetters  whose  very  shape  and  colour, 
fold,  seal,  and  soperscription  have  something 
gloomy  and  threatening— something  of  menace 
and  mischief  about  them.  This  wss  one  of 
these;  the  paper  wns  a  greenish  sickly  white, 
a  kind  of  djmpeptic  foolscap;  the  very  mill 
that  fabricated  it  might  have  had  the  shaking 
agae.  The  seal  was  of  bottle-wax,  the  impres- 
sion a  heavy  thnmb.  The  address  ran,  '*To 
the  Editor  of  the  University  Naga  ike,  at 
Curry's,  or  any  where  else."  The  writing  a 
species  of  rustic  paling,  curiously  interwoven 
and  gnariod,  to  \iiiich  the  thickness  of  the  ink 
lent  a  needless  obscurity,  giving  to  the  whole 
the  appearance  of  something  like  a  child's 
effort  to  draw  a  series  of  Iwetles  and  cock- 
roaches with  a  blunt  Mick;  bat  what  most  of 
all  slrack  terror  to  onr  souls,  was  an  abortive 
effort  at  the  words  "Arthur  aLeary"  scrawled 
in  the  comer. 


had  he  veaHy  then  escMod  the  perils 
of  blubber  snd  black  men?  Was.  be  alive,  and 
had  he  come  back  to  catch  ns  m  tkheto—m 
the  very  foot  of  editing  him,  of  raiaing  ow 
exhaostud  euhcfner  at  his  cost,  and  replenMuaf 
onr  empty  coffers  under  his  credit?  Ovr  sos* 
ptcioBs  were  but  too  trne.  We  brake  the  seal 
and  spelled  as  follows— 

"Su— A  latdy-arrived  traveller  in  these  parts 
brings  me  intelligence,  that  a  work  ii  annonn- 
ced  for  publication  by  yan,  under  the  title  of 
*The  Loiterings  of  Arthur  O'Leary,'  ooataining 
his  opinions,  notioas,  tlreamings,  and  doings 
during  several  years  of  his  life,  and  in  various 
countries.  Now  this  must  nieaa  me,  and  1 
shoaU  like  to  know  what  are  a  man's  own.  if 
Us  ndventnres  are  not?  His  ongoings  his 'be- 
gehenhoiten,'  na  the  Gomana  eall  than,  are 

Uiey  not  as  much  his.  as  his  what  shall  I 

say:  his  flannel  waialco«  or  Us  tobacco  pipe?  I 

^'Ifl  have  spent  many  years,  and  nuwy 

Ctunds  (of  tobacco)  in  my  cxploringe  uf  other 
nds,  is  it  for  you  to  rosp  the  benefit?  if  I 
have  walked,  smoked,  laughed,  and  fattened 
fkoni  Trolhatten  to  Tehran,  waa  it  that  yon 
should  have  the  profit?  Was  1  to  exhibit  in 
ludicrous  situation<t  and  estravagant  incidents, 
with  'illustrations  by  Phis,'  b^use  1  happened 
to  be  fill  and  fond  of  rambling?  Or  was  it 
my  name  only  that  yon  piraied,  so  that  ArAnr 
O  Leary  showd  he  a  ty^w  of  somelhing  Indi- 
OTous,  wherever  he  apprared  in  company?  Or 
worse  still,  was  it  an  attempt  to  extort  nMiwy  | 
from  me,  as  I  auderstand  yon  oace  before  tried, 
by  assuming  for  one  of  your  heroes  the  name 
of  a  most  respectable  gentlcaun  in  private 
lifiet  To  which  of  these  counts  do  yon  pload 
guilty? 

"  What  ever  isyonrplan,  hera  is  mine :  1  have 
given  iastmctions  to  my  man  of  law  to  obtain 
an  injunction  from  the  chancellor,  restraining 
yon  or  any  other  from  puUitAing  these  *  Loi< 
terings.'  Yea;  an  order  of  the  court  will  soon 
put  an  end  to  this  most  nowarrantable  invnston 
of  private  rii^.  Let  us  nee  then  if  yon'U 
dare  to  persist  in  this  nefarfaraa  aciieae. 

"The  Swan-river  for  yon,  and  the  slocks 
for  Cnrrv,  may,  perhaps,  moderate  yonr  literary 
and  pnhnshing  ardour — eh!  Master  Harry?  Or 
do  you  contemplate  addi^  your  own  adven- 
tures beyond  seas  to  the  volume,  and  then 
make  something  of  your  *  Confessions  ofa  con- 
vict.' I  must  conclude  at  once:  in  my  indig* 
nation  this  half  hour,  1  have  been  swallowtng 
all  the  smoke  of  my  mecrshavm,  and  I  feel 
myaell'  turning  round  and  ronnd  like  a  ameke- 
jaok.  Ooee  for  all— slop!  reall  ynw  nmonn- 
cement,  bom  yonr  HS^  and  proMrnte  yonraalf 
iu  abject  humility  at  my  feet,  and  with  nuiny 
sighs,  and  two  penods  of  shag  (te  be  had  at 
No.  8,  Francis-street,  two  doors  from  the  lane), 
yon  may  haply  be  CarBiven  by  yours.  In  wrath, 
Annwn  O'LEany. 

"  Address  a  line,  if  in  penitence,  (o  me  her^ 
where  the  lovely  scenery  snd  the  sootety  re- 
mind me  much  of  Siberia*- 

"^denderry,  'The  Pig  awl  Pot^ka."* 

Hariig  carcAdly  read  and  rft4«a<l  tltia  le(le^ 
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att  kiriag  laid  it  herore  tbose  whoie  iBlftrests, 
like  oar  own,  were  deeply  involved,  we  renlly 
br  1  tnae  becaae  thoroughly  nonplassed.  To 
tedan  any  or  all  of  (he  inlentioos  ■ttriboled 
to  IS  in  Mr  O'Leary's  letter,  wonld  have  hoco 
ftgkaiy  oseless,  so  long  u  we  held  to  oar 
meat  oT^Uisliinir  mny  thiBg  WMler  hifi  mnne. 
H  M  mil  t»  usore  bim  that  onr  "Loitcrings 
•fMirOXmry"  were  aothis— that  ourhmv 
matt  he.  T«  lUtle  pnrpose  ahoaM  we  ad< 
facihai  a«r  Alter  Ego  was  the  hero  of  a  book 
^ik  Prebend  oTLichficId,  and  Charlea  Lever 
gifia  to  the  warM  as  a  f>ocialiit.  lie  cared 
k  sailing  of  all  this;  tenax  propotiti,  he 
vmU  listra  to  no  explan»liuii— Qaconditiooal, 
■Mate,  Chinese  nohmission  were  hi*  only 
Mm,  nd  with  tbcae  we  were  obliged  to  cooi- 
pljr.  And  yrt  how  very  ridicaloBS  was  the 
ftwtrheasaiimed.  Was  anything  morO'Com- 
■H  b  waclice  ihaa  to  write  the  lires  of 
Mipisbed  men,  even  before  their  death, 
wi  na  aver  heard  of  Ihn  jadividnal  seoking 
hfd  Rdress  a.sainsl  his  bioftraplwr,  except  for 
ftdfCoiae,  eoate,  Arthur,"  said  wo  to  oar- 
idra. "  this  threat  niTrights  as  not.  Here  wc 
kttiiaap.  XIV.— *  Mr  O'Uory's  Advcntarcs 
■  fciouatefy  of  Mfilk.'" 

hAm  Mr.  0*Leafy  IsokH  fma  Ih*  wiaimw  mt  hit 
MS*  wU,  m4  mw  (k«  OMikg .  nUiu  mm  fcaB^ied 

Jul  as  w«  got  ■«  far,  onr  worthy  publisher 
txerfd  onr  studio.  His  brow  wrs  dark  and 
cMed,  and  ho  looked  for  all  the  world  as 
tkwcli  it  were  magasino  day,  and  yet  ho 
pnisJical  ready.  < 

"What  has  happened  ?"  ssid  we  hastily,  a» 
ve  Mted  upon  his  pale  and  cnre  worn  conn- 
inaace:  "has  the  Row  slopped  payment— 4iaK 
huknplcy  fallen  upon  Amen  Corner— nre  the 
(^biaeio  piralii^  our  publications — is  Phis  not 
roKtaal,  and  arc  we  duM  for  want  of plates 
-ehr 

"Look  here,"  said  he,  in  a  tone  sopnlehral, 
■■feUiag  M  ominons  dooanent,  parporting  to 
ke  of  all  epistles  the  least  polite,  an  attorney's 
-'this  is  fraok  your  friend  O'Learj's 
hvyer— we  mnst  diadoii  ihnt  hook." 

We  tamed  oar  eyes  meclianically  towards 
tlM  Btle  of  BaMiscrtpl  at  our  elbow,  and  coald 
M  Mlp  admiring  the  philosophy  with  which 
k  spoke  of  coodemniag  to  the  flames  llie  fruit 
•farlabonr.  It  wan  evident  now  that  Mr 
O'Leary'i  was  no  brutmn  fulmtn,  but  vrry 
Mpeeiable  aad  downright  thunder;  md  that 
is  bet  we  shoaU  soon  be  where,  however 
■Xcnating  it  may  make  n  yoang  lady,  it  by 
M  Mcaas  salts  a*  elderly  gentleman  to  be, 
-ia  UunMty. 

"What's  to  bo  done?"  was  the  question, 
*kieh  like  a  tenntft^ll  we  pitchpd  at  each 
•tker.  "We  have  it,"  aaid  we.  "Well  sinrt 
■tMCf  for  Edendetry,  and  bring  this  with 
j?."  psiottag  to  onr  nsamiseript.  "  We'll  show 
vUiry  how  near  immortaltly  bo  was,  and 
Mr  still  be.  If  not  loaded  with  obsiin 
*b1I  nad  hha  a  bit  of  our  droll*  and  seme 
iM^es  ^  onr  pathetic  passages.  We'll  show 
how  PUa  ioienda  tv-^r^tfesest  him.  In  a 


word,  wc'U  enchimt  him  with  the  fssciastiog 
position  to  which  we  mean  to  exatt  him;  and 
before  the  cveninff  ends,  obtain  his  special 
pcrniissiun  to  deal  with  him,  as  before  now 
we  have  done  with  his  betters,  and — print 
hifli." 

Onr  aund  made  up,  no  timo  was  to  be  losL 
Wc  took  our  place  id  the  tjrand  Canal  pasaage- 
beat  for  Edcaderry;  and,  wrapping  oursolvcs 
up  in  our  virtue,  sod  another  thin  garneat 

they  call  a  Zephyr,  began  our  journey. 

We  should  have  liked  well,  had  our  object 
permitted  it,  to  have  made  some  brief  notes 
of  our  own  loitcrings.  Uut  (he  goal  of  our 
wanderings  as  well  as  of  onr  thoughts  was 
ever  before  us,  sad  we  spent  the  day  imagin- 
ing to  ourselves  the  various  modes  by  which 
we  shonld  make  our  advances  to  the  enemy, 
wlA  most  hope  of  succeas.  Whether  the  com- 
pany thenuelves  did  not  afford  any  thing  very 
fcmarkahle,  or  our  own  pro-occupation  prevcatM 
our  noticing  k,  cerles,  we  jogged  en,  without 
any  consciousness  iha[t  we  were  not  perfectly 
aloae,  and  this  for  some  twenty  miles  of  the 
way.  At  last,  however,  the  cabin  became  in* 
toieraUy  hot.  Something  like  twenty-fuor  souls 
were  iuprinoned  in  a  space  ten  frat  b^  three, 
which  the  buniauily  of  the  company  ofdirecters 
kinilly  limits  to  furty-ci^ht,  a  number  which 
ao  human  ingrauity  could  pack  in  it,  if  Hving. 
The  majority  of  the  passengers  were  what  by 
courtesy  are  called  "small  farmers,"  namely, 
individuals  weighing  from  cHghtern  to  six-and< 
twenty  stones.  Priests  with  backs  like  tht 
gable  of  a  chspel,  and  a  sprinkling  of  eklerly 
ladies  froai  the  bog  (owns  along  the  hank,  who 
actnnlly  resembled  turf  clamps  iu  their  propor- 
ti«is.  We  made  an  tlTort  tu  reach  tho  doer, 
and  having  at  length  succeeded,  found  to  uur 
sorrow. that  the  rain  was  falling  heavily.  Not- 
withslan'lin;;  this,  we  remained  without  as  long 
as  we  could  venture,  the  oppressive  heal  within 
being  far  more  inlolerajile  than  even  the  rsin. 
At  length,  however,  wet  through  sod  cold,  we 
squeezed  ourselves  into  a  small  comer  near 
the  door,  and  sat  down.  But  what  a  change 
had  our  nnpropitious  presence  evoked.  Wb 
left  our  felluw-rravelters  a  noisy,  jolly,  seni- 
rioiotts  parly,  disputing  over  ifac  mariiets,  cen- 
suring Sir  Kobert,  sbusing  the  poor-rates,  and 
discuasing  various  matters  of  foreign  nnd  do- 
mestic policy,  from  Shnh  Shoojah  to  sub-soil 
ploughs.  A  dirty  pack  of  cards,  and  evea 
punch,  were  adding  their  fascinations  to  while 
away  the  tedious  hours;  but  now  the  company 
sat  in  solemn  silence.  The  ladies  looked  straigtit 
before  them,  without  a  muscle  of  their  faces 
moving;  the  farmers  had  lifted  the  collars  of 
their  friae  coats,  and  concealed  their  hands 
wilhio  their  sleeves,  so  as  to  be  perfectly  in* 
visiblp;  aud  the  reverend  fhthers,  putting  on 
dark  and  dungerous  looks,  spoke  only  in 
raono^sylLibles,  no  longer  sipped  their  liquor 
inVomfuri,  but  rang  the  bell  from  time -to  time, 
and  ordered  "  another  bevera^,"  a  curious  smo- 
king compound,  that  to  our  no  —  Matbewed 
senses  savoured  auspiciously  of  whiskey. 

It  was  dork  night  when  we  reached  the  "  Pig 
and  Pot-hooks,"  the  hostelry  whence  MrO'Leary 
had  addressed  ns ;  and  aluiongb  not  yet  sigM 
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o'clock.  DO  appearuce  of  light,  lor  any  stir, 
announced  that  the  family  were  abonl.  After 
some  little  delay,  our  sommons  was  answered 
by  a  bare-leftged  handmaiden,  who,  to  onr 
question  if  Mr  O'Leary  slopped  there,  without 
rurther  hesitation  opened  a  small  door  to  the 
left,  and  introduced  us  bodily  into  his  an^st 
presence. 

Onr  travelled  friend  was  seated  "more  stto" 
with  his  loKs  supported  on  two  chairs,  while 
he  himself  in  chief  occupied  a  third,  his  viff 
being  on  the  arm  of  that  one  on  which  he 
reposed  I  a  very  imposing  tankard,  with  a 
floatiof;  toast,  smoked  on  the  table,  and  a  larse 
collection  of  pipes  of  every  ftrade,  from  the 
haughty  bubble  bubble,  lo  Ihe  humble  dndoen, 
bnn^  around  on  Ifae  walls. 

"Ha!"  said  he,  as  we  closed  the  door  behind 
ns,  and  advanced  into  Ihe  room,  "  and  so  yon 
are  penitent.  Well,  Hal,  I  foii(ive  ihee.  h 
was  a  scurvy  trick,  though;  hot  I  remember 
it  no  longer.  Here,  take  a  pull  at  the  pewter, 
and  tell  na  all  the  Dublin  news." 

It  is  not  rar  intention,  dear  reader,  to  indulge 
in  the  same  mystification  with  you.  that  we 
practised  OQovrfriendHrO'Lraty— or,  in  other 
words,  to  invent  for  your  edification,  as  we 
confess  to  have  done,  for  his,  all  the  events 
and  oircumstances  which  might  have,  but  had 
not  taken  place  in  Dublin  in  the  preceding 
month,  it  IS  enoniA  to  say  that  about  eleven 
o'clock  Mr  O'Leary  was  in  the  seventh  heaven 
of  conversational  contentment,  and  in  the  ninth 
flagon  of  purl, 

"Open  it— let  me  see  it.  Come,  Hal,  divulge 
at  once,"  said  he,  kicking  Ihe  csrpet-bag  that 
contained  onr  maDuacript.  Wc  undid  Ihe  lock, 
and  emptied  onr  papers  before  him.  His  eyes 
sparkled  as  the  heavy  folds  fell  over  each 
other  on  the  table,  his  month  twitched  with  a 
movement  of  convulsive  pleasure.  "Ring  (he 
bell,  my  lad,"  said  he;  "the  string  is  beside 
yon.  Send  the  master,  Mary,"  cmttinned  he, 
as  the  maiden  entered. 

Peter  Hahoon  soon  made  his  appearance,  rather 
startled  at  being  summoned  from  his  bed,  and 
evidencing  in  his  toilette  somewhat  mvte  of 
seal  than  dandyism. 

"  Is  the  bonse  insured,  Peter?"  said  Mr 
O'Leary. 

"No,  sir,"  rcrjoined  he,  with  ■  seardiing look 
around  the  room,  and  a  sniff  of  his  nose,  to 
discover  if  he  could  detect  the  smell  of  fire. 

"What's  the  promises  worUi,  Peter?" 

"Sorrow  one  of  me  knows  right,  sir.  Maybe 
a  hundred  and  fifty,  or  it  might  bring  two 
hundred  pounds." 

"All  right,"  said  O'Leary  briskly,  as  aeizing 
my  manuscript  with  bolh  hands  he  hurled  it 
on  the  blazine  turf  fire ;  and  dien  grasping  the 
poker,  stood  guard  over  it,  exclaiming  as  he 
did  so— "Touch  it,  and  by  the  beard  of  the 
Prophet  I'll  brain  you.  Now  then  it  goes, 
blazing  up  the  chimney.  Look  how  it  floats 
up  there  1  I  never  ozw'cted  to  travel  like  that 
anylMW.  Eh,  Hal?  Your  work  is  a  brilliant 
•miir,  isn't  it?— asd  as  well  puffed  as  if  yon 
entertaiaed  every  newspaper  editor  in  the 
kingdom?  And  see,"  cried  lie,  as  he  stamped 
bis  foot  npoa  the  blase,  **  the  whole  edition  is 


exhausted  already— not  a  copy  to  be  bad  for 
any  money." 

We  threw  ourselves  back  in  our  chair,  and 
covered  our  face  with  our  bands.  The  toil  of 
many  a  long  night,  of  many  a  bright  btiur  of 
sun  and  wind,  was  lost  to  ns  for  ever,  mtd 
we  may  be  pardoned  if  our  grief  was  heavy. 

"  Cheer  op,  old  fellow,"  said  he.  as  the  last 
flicker  of  the  burning  wet  expired.  "You 
know  the  thing  was  baa :  it  couldn't  be  other. 
That  d— ~d  fly*away  haram-ocarnm  atyle  of 
yonrs  is  no  more  adapted  tm  a  work  of  real 
merit,  than  a  Will<oMne-wi8»  would  be  for  a 
light-house.  Another  jug,  Peter— bring  two. 
The  truth  is,  Hal.  I  was  not  so  averse  to  Ihe 
publication  of  my  life  as  to  the  infernal  men 
you'd  have  made  of  it.  You  hare  no  pathos, 
tenderness— damn  the  bit." 

"Cwnc,  come,"  said  we:  "it  is  enough  to 
bum  our  manuscript ;  hot,  realty,  as  to  pl^y^S 
the  critic  in  this  fashion  " 

"Then,"  continued  he,  *<all  that  conftwnded 
folly  you  deal  in,  laoghiag  at  the  priests. 
Loni  bless  you,  mani  ibey  have  more  fun, 
those  (diaps,  than  yon  and  a  scmc  liko  yon. 
There's  one  Father  Dolan  here  would  tell  two 
stories  for  your  one;  ay,  better  than  over  yon  told." 

"We  really  have  no  ambition  to  enter  the 
lists  with  your  friend." 

"So  much  the  belter— Ton'd  get  Uie  woret 
of  it;  and  as  to  knowledge  of  character,  see 
now,  Peter  Mahoon  there  would  teach  you 
human  nature;  and  if  I  liked  myself  to  appear 
in  priht  " 

"Well,"  said  we,  bursting  out  into  a  fit  of 
lankier,  "that  would  certainly  he  amusing." 

"And  80  it  would,  whether  yon  jest  or  no. 
There's  in  that  drawer  there  the  materials  of 
as  flue  a  work  as  ever  appeared  since  Sir 
John  Carre's  travels:  and  (he  style  is  a  happy 
union  of  Goldsmith  and  Jean  Paul — simple  ^et 
aphoristic  —  profound  and  pleasing — spsrfcltng 
like  the  can  before  tne,  but  pungent  and  racy 
in  its  bitterness.  Hand  me  that  oak  box,  Hal. 
Which  is  the  key?  At  this  hour  one's  sight 
becomes  always  defective.  Ah,  here  it  is— 
look  there  t" 

We  obeyed  Iho  command,  and  trnly  our 
amazement  was  great,  though  possibly  not  for 
the  reason  thai  Mr  O'Learv  could  have  desired ; 
for  instead  of  any  thing  like  a  rognlar  mann- 
script,  we  beheld  a  congeries  of  snnH  scraps 
of  paper,  backs  of  letters,  newspapers,  augaalnes, 
fly-leaves  of  books,  old  prints,  etc.,  scrawled 
on  in  the  most  uncouth  fashion ;  and  pnrpMting, 
from  the  numbers  appended,  to  be  a  continned 
narration  of  one  kind  or  other. 

"What's  all  this?"  said  we. 

"These,"  said  he,  "are really  *The  Loiterings 
of  Arthur  O'Leary.'  Listen  M  this.  Hen's  a  Ut 
of  Goldsmith  for  yon— 

"'I  was  bom  of  poor  butrespeotaUepMents 

in  the  county  '  What  are  yon  lao^sg  at? 

b  it  became  1  didn't  open  with— sun 
was  setting,  on  the  Mth  of  Jnno,  in  As  year 
1763,  as  two  travellers  were  seen,'  etc.  etc.? 
Eh?  That's  your  way,  not  mine.  A  London 
fellow  told  me  that  my  papers  wen  worth  five 
hundnd  pounds.  Come,  that's  what  I  e«l 
something.  Now  TU  go  over  to  the  Row. 
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"Slop  a  bit.  Here  seems  sonething  atrange 
abMt  Ibe  king  of  Holland." 

"Yon  BOBio't  read  tbem,  though.  No^  no. 
Tbtt'U  never  do—no,  Hal;  no  plagiarism,  fiat, 
ifter  all,  I  have  been,  a  little  baaty  with  ^bn. 
PeriMfS  I  oaghC  not  to  have  bnrned  that  thing; 
T«a  were  not  to  know  It  was  bad." 

»Hil  htrwr' 

"Why,  I  say  yon  ml^t  not  see  bow  absord 
itim;  9o  here's  yoorbealth}  Hal:  either  that 
tariurd  has  been  dratted,  or  a  strange  change 
im  CMse  over  my  feefin^.  Harry  Corrcqucr, 
fl  auke  yo«r  fortune,  or  rather  your  son's, 
jm  are  a  wastefal  creatare,  and  will  s|iend 
the  proceeds  as  fast  as  yon  get  them;  but  the 
mnasiingty-called-ror  new  editions  will  keep 
hna  ia  ouh  all  Ms  life.  I'll  give  you  lhat 
Wx  and  its  contents ;  yes,  I  repeat  it,  it's  yours. 
1  Me  yon  are  overpowered ;  there  taste  the 
fcvtcr  and  yov'U  get  beuer  presently.  In  that 
vm11  find— n  litde  Irregalar  and  carelessly 
vAmi  periuips~the  snm  of  my  experience 
mi  knowledge  of  IMb— all  my  correspondence, 
d  ny  private  notes,  my  opinions  on  literature, 
fae  irti,  politics,  and  the  drama." 

Bat  1  will  not  follow  my  friend  into  the 
mri^  renins  of  his  imaginative  flight,  for  it 
ni  ^le  evident  that  the  taukard  and  the 
H^aeeo  were  alone  responsible  for  the  lofty 

raiscs  of  hia  production.  In  plain  English, 
QXeary  was  fuddled,  and  tne  only  intel- 

IigiUe  part  of  his  discourse  was,  an  assurance 
thct  his  papers  were  entirely  at  my  service ; 
aad  that  ns  in  some  three  weeks  lime  he  hoped 
ta  be  in  Africa,  having  promised  to  spend 
the  CfcriaKmas  with  Abd-oUlCadcr,  1  waa  lei) 
kn  sole  Utemry  executor,  with  full  power  to 
ediie  him  in  any  shape  It  mi^t  please  me, 
ItpptBg,  catting,  omitting— any  thing  but  adding 
tr  iBterpolatiug.  Such  were  his  Inst  orders, 
aad  having  given  them,  Mr  U'Lcary  refilled  his 
pipe,  closed  his  eyes,  stretched  out  his  legs  to 
their  fullest  extent,  and  although  he  cuntiuued 
at  Iwig  intervals  to  evolve  a  blue  curf  of  smoke 
fnm  the  comer  of  his  mouth,  it  was  evident 
he  was  loot  in  tlie  land  of  dreams. 

In  two  boars  afterwards  wo  were  on  our 
way  back  to  DnUio,  bearing  with  as  the  oafcon 


box,  which,  however,  it  is  but  justice  to  our* 
selves  to  say,  we  felt  as  a  sad  exchange  for 
our  own  care^lly  -  written  manoscript.  On 
reaching  home,  our  first  care  was  to  examine 
these  papers,  and  see  if  any  thing  could  be 
■ade  of  them,  which  might  prove  readable; 
unfortunately,  however,  the  mass  consisted  of 
brief  memoranda,  setting  forth  how  many  miles 
Mr  O'Leary  had  walked  on  a  certain  day  in 
the  Novemiher  of  1808,  and  how  he  had  supped 
on  cn'mel's  milk  with  an  amiable  family  of 
Bedouins,  who  had  just  robbed  a  caravan  in 
the  desert.  His  correspondence  was  for  the 
most  part  an  angry  one  with  washerwomen 
and  hotel-keepers,  and  some  rather  cariuns 
hieroglyphic  replies  to  dinner  invitations  frum 
certain  people  of  rank  iu  the  Sandwich  Islands. 
Occasional^,  however,  we  chanced  on  little 
bits  of  narrative,  fragments  of  stories,  soma 
of  which  his  fellow-travellers  had  contributed, 
and  brief  sketches  of  places  and  people  that 
were  rather  amusing ;  but  so  disjointed,  broken 
op,  and  unconnected  were  they  all,  it  was 
almost  impossible  to  give  them  any  thing  like 
an  arrangement,  much  less  any  thing  like  con- 
secutive interest. 

All  that  lay  in  our  power  was  to  select  from 
the  whole  certain  portions,  which  for  their 
length  promised  more  of  care  than  the  meru 
fragments  about  them,  and  present  them  to 
our  readers  with  this  brief  notice  of  the  mode  in 
which  we  obtained  them— our  only  excuse  for  a 
most  irregiilar  and  unprecedented  liberty  in  the 
practice  of  literature.  With  this  apology  for  the 
incompleteness  and  abruptncMS  of  the  O'Lcnry 
papers—which  happily  we  arc  enabled  to  make 
freely,  as  our  fnend  Arthur  has  taken  his 
departure— we  offer  them  to  our  readers,  only 
adding,  that  in  proof  of  their  genuine  origin, 
the  manuscript  can  be  seen  by  any  one  so 
desiring  it  on  application  to  our  publishers ; 
while,  lor  all  their  follies,  faults,  and  inaccu* 
racies,  we  desire  to  plead  our  irresponsibility 
as  freely  as  we  wish  to  attribute  any  favour 
the  world  may  show  (hem,  to  iheir  real  author; 
and  with  this  last  assurance,  we  beg  to  remain 
your  devoted  and  obedient  servant. 

Habry  Lorubquer. 


LOITERINGS  9F  ARTHUR  OLEARY. 

rRAGMLNT  ONE— THE  ATTWOOD. 


Ou  Woodcock  says,  that  if  Providence  had 
■ec  aude  him  a  Jaslice  of  the  Peace,  he'd  have 
been  a  vagsbond  himself.  No  snch  kind  inter* 
fcrence  prevailed  in  my  case.  I  was  a  vagabond 
froaa  my  cradle.  I  never  could  be  sent  to  school 
alone  hkeotherchildren— they  always  had  to  see 
me  ibcre  saft,  and  fetch  me  back  again.  The 
rambling  bamp  monopolized  my  whole  head. 
I'm  ■ore  my  god-father  most  have  been  the 
wit  ring  Jew,  or  a  king's  messenger.  Here 
I  Ml  again,  en  rtmte,  and  sorely  puzxlcd  to 
know  whither  ?  There's  the  fellow  for  my  trunk. 
"What  packet,  sir?" 

**Eh9  What  packet?  The  vessel  at  the  Tower 
•«Bi»r 


"Yes,  sir;  there  are  two  with  the  steam  up, 
tlie  Rotterdam  and  the  Haaaburg." 

"Which  goes  flrst?" 

"Why  I  think  the  Attwood,  sir."^ 

"Well,  then,  shove  aboard  the  Attwood. 
Where  is  she  for?" 

"She's  for  Rotterdam.  He's  a  qncercovo 

too,"  said  the  fellow  under  his  teeth,  as  he 
moved  out  of  the  room,  "and  don't  seem  to  can 
where  he  goes." 

A  capital  lesson  in  life  may  bclearncd  from 
the  few  moments  preceding  departure  from  an 
inn.  The  surly  waiter  that  always  said  "com- 
ing" when  he  was  leaving  the  room,  and  never 
came,  now  grown  smiling  and  smirking;  the 
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landlord  exprcssiag  a  hope  to  Me  yon  ■gain, 
while  be  watches  yam  apthrown  eyebrows  at 
the  ezorbilaoey  o(  his  bill ;  the  boots  aUenlive- 
ly  looking  from  your  Teet  to  yonr  face,  asd 
back  again;  the  nonsemaid  pawing asA repass- 
ing a  doien  tines,  on  her  way  no  whnrc,  with 
a  look,  half  sancy,  half  shy:  llu!  lAndlonl's  son, 
Au  abortion  of  two  f(;et  high,  a  kimi  of  family 
chief  reiitembranccr,  that  nits  on  a  high  stool 
in  the  bar,  an<l  always  detects  something  yon 
have  bad,  that  was  not  "put  down  in  the 
bill"— two  shillings  for  a  cab,  or  n  "brandy 
and  water;"  a  curse  npon  them  all;  (his  peU 
Ux  upon  traveUors  is  utter  roin;  your  bill 
compared  to  its  dependencies,  is  but  FalstafTs 
"  pennyworth  of  broad,"  to  all  the  score  for 
sack, 

Well  here  I  am  at  last.  "Take  care  I  say! 
you'll  ousct  us.  Shove  off,  Bill;  ship  yonr 
oar,"  sufnsh,  ^lash.  "  Bear  a  kind.  What  a 
noise  tney  make,"  bang,  crash,  boas;  "  what 
a  crowd  of  men  in  pilot  coats  and  caps;  women 
in  plaid  shawls  and  big  relicoles,  band  boxes, 
bags,  and  babies,  and  what  higgling  flw  sixpences 
with  the  wherrymen." 

All  the  places  round  the  companion  are  taken 
by  pale  ladies  in  black  silk,  with  a  pale  nun 
in  spectacles  beside  them;  (be  deck  is  littered 
with  luggage  and  little  groups  seated  thereon ; 
some  very  strange  young  genilcmen  with  many- 
coloured  waistcoats  are  ^oiag  to  Greenwich, 
and  one  as  far  as  iMargaic;  a  widow  and 
daughters,  ralhrrpretlyislt  girls,  for  Ueniebay; 
a  thill,  sapcrcilioiid  lookiii.^  man  of  about  filly, 
with  liiitr  outside  coats,  nml  a  bear-skin  round  his 
legs,  reading  beside  the  wheel,  occasionally 
taltiiig  a  sly  look  at  the  new  arrivals.  I've 
seen  him  before ;  be  is  the  .Secroinry  of  Em- 
bassy lit  Cuuslaiiliuople:  and  here's  a  jolly- 
looking,  rosy-cbeeked  fellow,  wilh  a  fat  Atirid 
face,  and  two  dashiug-lookiug  girls  in  black 
velvet.  £hl  who's  this?— 2»ir  Peter,  the  steward 
calls  hint;  a  London  Alderman  going  up  the 
Rhine  for  two  months— he's  got  bis  courier, 
and  a  strong  carriage,  with  the  springs  weU 
corded  for  the  jMf^;— hut  they  come  too  fast 
for  counting:  ao  now  I'll  luvo  a  look  after  my 
berth. 

AlasI  ihe  cabin  has  been  crowded  all  the 
while  by  some  fiHy  others,  wrangling,  scolding 
laughing,  joking,  complaining,  and  threatening, 
ana  not  a  berth  to  be  had. 

••You've  put  mc  next  the  tiller."  said  one; 
"I'm  over  the  boiler,"  screamed  another. 

*'l  have  the  pleasure  oi  speaking  to  Sir 
Willoughhy  Steward,"  said  the  cupinin,  to  a 
tall,  gray-headed,  auldier-like  figure,  with  a 
closely- hottoneil  blue  frock.  "Sir  Willou^by, 
your  berth  is  No.  8." 

"Eht  that's  (be  waylfaey  cnme  it,"  whispers 
a  cockney  to  his  Irit-nd.  'Tliat  'era  chap  gels 
a  bcrih  before  us  all." 

"  I  bog  your  pardon,  sir,"  says  the  baronet 
mildly,  "I  took  mine  three  days  ago." 

"Oh!  1  didn't  mean  any  thing,"  slamniers 
ont  the  other,  and  sneaks  off. 

"Laura  Mariar—w here's  Laurnr?"  calls  ont 
a  shrill  voite  from  Iho  aft  caliin. 

**  Here,  Ma,"  replies  a  pretty  girl,  who  is 
amuiging  her  rioglcla  at  a  gUsa,  very  much 


to  the  satisfaction  of  a  young  fellow  in  a 
braided  frock,  that  stands  gasiog  at  her  in  the 
mirror  With  aomctlMig  very  liko  «  smile  on 
bis  lip. 

Thm's  M  mistaking  that  pair  nf  dark-eyed 
fdfews  with  a^ine  noses  and  black  ilUshaven 
beards— Hamburg  or  Dotrh  iews.  dealers  in 
smuggled  lace,  cignrs  and  Genev»waiclien,and 
occasionally  aaiall  money  ieuders.  Hew  they 
scan  the  company  as  if  calculating  the  profit 
they  might  tuni  them  tot  The  very  smile tbev 
wear  seems  to  say,  Comme  U  est  dmue  de 
bramaer  let  Ckntietu.  But,  holloa!  then  was 
a  splash  I  we  are  moving  and  Ike  river  is  now 
more  amusing  than  the  passengers. 

1  should  like  to  see  the  man  that  ever  saw 
London  from  the  Thames;  or  any  part  of  it, 
save  the  big  doaM  of  St  Paul'ii,  tkf!  lop  of  the 
monnmeot,  or  the  gable  of  tb«  great  black  wharf, 
inscribed  with  'Hodson*s  pale  Ale.'  What  a 
devil  of  a  row  ikey  do  nmke.  1  thought  we 
were  into  that  fellow.  See  here's  a  wherry 
actually  um4&t  our  bow^  where  is  ska  now  j 
are  they  uU  lost  already  f  Lol  there  they  go 
bobbing  up  aad  down,  and  looking  after  us, 
as  if  asking  why  we  didn't  sail  over  them. 
Ayl  there  coows  an  Indiaman,  and  that  little 
Mack  slug  that's  towing  her  up  against  the 
stream,  is  one  of  the  Tug  Company's  eroA;  and 
see  how  all  the  otkers  at  anchor  keep  tossing 
and  piichiug  about,  as  we  pass  by,  like  an 
awkward  room-fiill  of  people,  rising  M  each  new 
arrival. 

There's  Greenwich  I  a  fine  thing  Greenwich: 
I  like  the  old  fellows  that  the  tirtx  lord  always 
inakcH  stand  in  frunt,  witbont  legs  or  amis;  a 
cheery  sight:  and  there's  a  hulk,  or  ao  liospilnl- 
ship,  or  something  of  that  kind. 

'-That's  the  Hexcelleut,"  said  a  shrill  voice 
behiuil  me. 

"Ah I  I  know  her,  she's  a  revenue  crniscr." 

Lord,  what  liars  are  the  Cockneys!  The  plot 
ihiekcns  every  moment;  kcro  come  Uule  bright 
green  and  gold  things,  shoiHii^  past,  like  dra- 
goofiies  skimming  the  water,  sti-amingdownio 
Gravoscnd.  Whatamob  of  parasols  cover  the 
deck,  aad  vhat  kissing  of  hands  and  waving 
of  haudherchiefi  to  anonymous  acquaintances 
nowhere.  More  steamers— bore's  the  "  Boulogite 
bo;it,"  followed  by  the  Osteiidcr,  and  there 
rooiiding  Ihe  reach  comes  ihe  Itainsgate;  and  a 
hitit  funnel,  they  say  is  the  Cork  packet:  and 
yonder,  with  her  steam  esc:iping.  is  the  Edin- 
burgh, her  deck  crowded  wilh  sohliers. 

"  Port— port  it  is— steady  there— steady," 

"Do  yuu  dine,  sir?"  quoth  the  steward  to 
the  pale  gentleman.  A  Inuit  ''Yes"  "And  ihe 
ladies,  too?"  A  nwn!  andihie,  "No." 

"I  say,  steward,"  cried  Sir  Peter,  "what's 
the  hour  for  dinner?" 

*' Four  o'clock,  sir,  aAerwcpassGravesend." 

'Mtring  mc  some  branity  and  water,  and  a 
biscuit,  then." 

"Lud,  Pa!" 

*'To  be  sure,  deaiv-we  shall  be  sick  in  the 
pool.   They  say  there's  a  bead  wind." 

How  crowded  they  are  on  the  forepart  oflho 
vessel  I  six  carriages  and  eight  horses,  the  lat* 
tor  belong  to  a  Dutch  dealer,  who,  by-ihe-by, 
seems  a  shrewd  fellow,  who,  well  knowing  tbc 
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tKtnm  sympUbr  between  home  and  asies, 
inm  tfce  care  •}*  bia  to  mim  Cockneys,  wko 
Me  ilewn  e¥«ry  half  hour  to  look  after  the 
Dipailiiis,  inspect  tbe  covering  see  the  knce- 
afi  safe,  and  ask  if  tbqjr  waat  "'ar;"  and  all 
Itw,  (kat  to  SOMO  edwn  on  boara  they  may 
iffm  as  sporting  ebaracten,  well  versed  in 
■f  ilbirs,  and  quite  np  to  stable  nanagement. 

WhM  the  Ufe  and  aDimatioii  of  the  crowded 
liw  ii  passed,  how  wxatioos  it  is  to  hear  for 
di  tbovMiidth  time  the  dissertalioos  on  English 
kHm,  eastons,  and  coostitutioD.  delivered  by 
Mw  il-informed,  underbred  fellow  or  other, 
M  tame  eager  Oefsn  a  FVenchmaa  happily 
ii  M  setf^sniftcient  ever  to  listen — who  greedily 
nnttm  the  Aumgo  of  abanditf ,  which,  accor- 
<as  ID  the  p^tks  of  his  infonttat,  represents 
it  tttioB  in  a  plethora  of  proaperi^,  or  tbe 
hii  Hue  of  ineTitable  ram.  I  scaroely  know 
vkitfa  I  detest  the  more:  the  insane  toryism  of 
At  Mc,  is  abost  as  sickentnc  as  the  rabid 
nticahn  of  the  other.  Tbe  abswd  misappre- 
)mmm  foaeignMt  entertain  about  us,  are,  in 


oat  of  ten,  conununicated  by  our 
«n  Mwie;  and  in  this  way  I  have  always 
wnM  a  (kr  greater  degree  of  inoranee  about 
and  the  English  to  prevail  among  those 
4*k««  passed  aeaae  weeks  in  the  conntiy, 
ffai  mM§  smah  as  had  nmr  visited  oar  she««s. 
ViA  Ae  fonnOT  the  Thames  Tannel  is  onr 
miiMl  boast;  rawheef  and  boxing  otir  national 
fNtitttion;  the  foUie  ade  of  bar  wives  a 
Mbooal  practice. 

"Bvt  whati  this)  ear  paddles  are  hacked. 
An  tkti«  wtOBC,  steward?" 

''No,  sir,  only  another  passeager  condng 
iktuL' 

"Bow  ihey  pBll,  and  there's  a  stiff  sea  mn- 
ng  IM.  A  mer  figure  that  is  in  the  stem 
*mlM;  what  a  heard  hasl" 

I  bad  jttst  time  for  the  observation,  when  a 
bll,  aOletic  laaa.  wrapped  in  a  wide  blue  cloak, 
OB  dw  deck— hu  eyes  were  shaded  by 
h^  green  spectacles  and  die  broad  brim  of  a 
wiy  projecting  hat;  a  black  beard  a  rabbi 
nut  have  envied,  descended  from  his  chin, 
y  hsay  down  upon  his  bosom:  he  chocked  a 
mva-piece  to  the  boatman  as  he  leaned  over 
tbe  Wwaik,  and  then  taming  to  the  steward, 
called  oat— 

"Eh,  Jem!  all  right ?" 

"Yes,  sir,  all  right,"  said  the  man,  touching 
u  hit  respectfoU;'. 

The  tall  figore  immediately  disappeared  down 
Im  companion-ladder  leaving  rao  m  the  most 
puzling  sute  of  doobt  as  to  what  manner  of 
■Ml  he  cooldpossibly  be.  Had  the  problem  been 
■»re  easy  of  sohition  1  should  scarcely  have 
MoWed  it  when  he  again  emerged — but  how 
*™gedl  The  broad  beaver  had  given  place  to 
•  Mie  cloth  foraging  cap- with  a  gold  band 
»»d  It;  the  beard  had  disappeared  totally, 
left  DO  soccessor  save  a  wclr-rounded  chin; 
w  spectacles  also  had  vanished,  and  a  pair  of 
*Mp.  intdligent  grey  eyes,  with  a  most  nn> 
•<w»n  d^ree  of  knowingness  in  Aeir  ezpres- 
■■■tjhoiie  forth;  uid  a  thin  and  most  accurate- 
7-twed  moustache  graced  his  upper  lip,  and 
a  character  of  Vandykism  to  his  features, 
^'wh  were  really  handsome.  In  person  he  was, 


some  six  feet  two,  gncefiiUy  b«t  sdroacly  boilt; 
his  costume,  withoat  any  th^  approaching  con- 
ceit, was  the  perfectien  of  fashionable  attire— 
ev«a  to  his  gloves  there  was  nothing  which 
I>'Onay  eould  have  criticised:  while  fcis  waUc 
was  Uie  very  tyw  of  that  mode  of  progression 
which  is  owy  leaned  thorovghly  by  a  daily 
stroll  down  St,  Janws'-street  and  the  frequent 
practice  of  passing  to  and  vom  Crockford  s  at 
all  hours  of  the  day  and  night. 

The  expression  oV  bis  fetiurea  was  something 
so  striluog,  I  cannot  help  noting  it:  there  was 
a  jauntiness,  an  ease,  no  smirkiag,  half-bred, 
self-satisfied  look,  such  as  a  London  uaen-draper 
might  wear  on  his  trip  to  Margate;  but  a  con- 
snmmate  sense  of  his  own  personal  attractions 
and  great  natnral  advantages,  bad  given  a  cha- 
racter to  his  Icatnres  which  seemed  to  say — it's 
quite  elear  Aeie's  no  coming  ap  to  me:  don't 
try  it — Hosdhtr  no»  fit  His  venr  voice  implied 
it.  The  veriest  commonplaoe  fell  from  him  with 
a  look,  a  smile,  a  gesture,  a  acunething  or  other 
that  made  it  tell;  and  men  r^^ted  bis  sayings 
without  knowing  that  his  was  liquor  that  was 
tost  in  decanting.  The  yay  he  scanned  the  pas- 
sengers, and  it  was  done  in  a  second,  was  the 
practised  observance  of  one  who  reads  character 
at  a  glance.  Over  the  Cockneys,  ud  they  were 
numerous,  his  eyes  merely  passed  widMut  be- 
stowing any  portion  of  attention;  while  to  the 
lady  part  of  the  company  his  look  was  one  of 
triumphant  satisiactioB,  such  as  Louis  XIV.  might 
have  bestowed  when  he  gaaed  at  the  thousands 
in  the  garden  of  Versailles,  and  exclaimed, "  Oui ! 
ce  umt  met  st^eta."  Such  was  the  Honourable 
Jack  jSmallbranes,  younger  son  of  a  peer,  ex- 
captain  in  the  Life  Guards,  winner  of  the  Derby, 
but  BOW  tbe  deared-out  man  of  fashion  flying 
to  the  Continent  to  escape  irom  the  Fleet,  ana 
caotioody  comtag  aboard  in  disguise  below 
Gravasend,  to  escape  tbe  bore  of  a  hiUlifl^  luid 
iriiat  hie  called  the  horror  of  bills  "detested." 

We  read  a  great  deal  about  Oindnnatus  culti- 
vating his  cabbages,  and  we  hear  of  Washing- 
ton's retinnent  when  the  active  period  of  his 
career  had  passed  over,  ud  a  hundred  similar 
instances  aio  quoted  for  oar  admiration,  of  men, 
who  could  throw  themselves  at  once  from  all 
the  whirlwind  excitement  of  great  events,  and 
seek  in  tbe  humblest  and  least  obtmsive  position 
an  occupation  and  an  eajoyment  But  1  doubt 
very  much  if  your  ex-man  of  fashion,  vour  ci- 
devant  winner  of  die  Derby— die  aaored  of 
Almack's— the  enfant  cheri  of  (Hckford's  and 
the  Clarendon,  ^ose  equipage  was  a  model, 
whose  plate  was  perfection,  for  whom  life 
seemed  too  short  for  all  the  fascinations  wealth 
spread  around  him,  and  each  day  brought  the 
one  embarrassment  how  to  enjoy  enough — I 
repeat  it,  I  doubt  much  if  be,  when  tbe  hour 
of  his  abdication  arrives— and  that  it  will  arrive 
sooner  or  later  not  even  himself  entertains  a 
doubt— when  Holditcfa  protests  and  Be  van  pro- 
ceeds ;  when  steeds  are  sold  at  TatersaU's  and 
pictures  at  Christie's;  when  the  hoands  pass 
over  to  die  next  new  victim^  and  the  favourite 
for  the  St  L^er,  hacked  with  mi^ty  odds,  is 
now  entered  under  another  name;  when  in  lieu 
of  the  bright  eyes  and  honied  words  that  make 
life  a  fairy  tale,  his  genii  are  black-whiskered 
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biHifi  aactienwn.'  appraiaan-^  lie,  nhea 
the  tide  of  fortune  aets  in  w  strong  apinst  him, 
can  not  only  sustain  hiaiself  for  a  iriulc  against 
it,  and  when  too  powerful  al  las^  can  lie  upon 
die  current  and  float  as  gaily  down,  as  ever  he 
did  joyously  up,  the  stream— then,  say  I,  all 

Cr  ancient  and  modem  instances  are  far  below 
:  all  your  warriors  and  statesmea  are  but 
poor  pretenders  compared  to  him,  they  have 
retired  like  nch  shop-keepers,  to  live  on  the 
interest  of  their  fortune,  which  is  fame;  while 
he,  deprived  of  all  the  accessories  which  ^ve 
him  nuik,  place,  and  power,  must  seek  within 
his  own  reaowces  for  all  the  ftatnre  swings  of 
his  pleasure,  and  be  satined  to  stand  qiectator 
of  the  game,  i^iere  be  waa  once  the  ^iocipal 
player.  A  most  admirable  qtecnnen  of  ttis 
philosophy  was  presented  by  our  new  paaeoger, 
who,  as  he  lounged  against  the  binnacle,  and 
took  a  deliberate  snrvey  of  his  fellow-travellers, 
seemed  the  very  ideal  of  unbroken  ease  and 
un^sturbed  enjoyment :  he  knew  he  was  nuned ; 
he  knew  be  had  neither  house  in  town  or 
country;  neither  a  steed,  nor  •  yadit,  nor  a 

Beaerve;  he  waa  fbllr  aware,  (hat  Storr  and 
orthner,  who  wonM  nave  given  him  a  monn- 
tain  of  silver  hot  yesterday,  would  not  trust  him 
wiA  a  mustard-pot  to-day;  that  even  "the 
legs"  would  laugh  if  he  oifered  the  odds  on 
the  Derby ;  and  yet,  if  you  were  bound  on  oath 
to  select  the  happiest  fellow  on  board,  by  the 
testimony  of  your  eyes,  the  choice  would  not 
have  taken  you  five  minutes.  His  attitude  was 
ease  itself;  his  legs  slightly  crossed,  perhaps  the 
better  to  exhibit  a  very  well-rounded  instep, 
which  shone  forth  in  all  the  splendour  of  Frencn 
varnish;  his  travelling  cap  jaantily  thrown  on 
me  side  so  as  to  ais^y  to  better  advantage 
his  peiAuned  lodes,  that  floated  in  a  graceful 
mannw  somewhat  lengthily  on  his  neck;  the 
diawl  around  his  throat  had  so  much  of  negli- 
gence, as  to  show  (bat  the  splendid  enamel  pin 
that  ftstened  it,  was  a  thing  of  little  moment 
to  the  wearer;  all  were  in  keeping  with  the 
nonchalante  ease  and  self  satisfaction  of  his 
look,  as  with  half-droopii^;  lids  he  aurv^ed  the  i 


dedc,  eareaaief  with  liit  jewdled  finMn  the 

fsilky  line  of  his  noiiatache,  and  evident  ei^y- 
ing  in  his  inmost  soul  the  triumphant  scene  of 
conquest  his  very  appearance  excited,  l&deed 
a  less  practised  observer  than  himself  could  not 
fail  to  remark  the  unequivocal  evidences  the 
lady  portion  of  the  community  bore  to  his  sue* 
cess:  the  old  ones  looked  boldly  at  him  with 
that  fearless  intrepidity  that  chairacterises  con- 
scious security — their  property  was  insured,  and 
they  cared  not  how  pear  the  fire  came.to  them; 
the  very  youn^  participated  in  the  sentiment 
from  an  opposite  reason — theirs  was  the  un- 
conscionsaeaa  of  danger;  but  there  wis  nniddle 
term,  what  Baliac  calls  *'J«  femme  4b  trate 
ans,"  and -she  either  looked  over  the  Inlwaika, 
or  at  the  ftunel,  or  on  her  book,  aay  when 
in  short  but  at  our  friend,  who  appeared  to 
watch  this  studied  denial  on  her  part,  with  the 
same  kind  of  eigoyment  the  captau  eir  a  frigate 
would  contemplate  the  destruction  his  broad- 
sides were  making  on  his  enemy's  rigging— and 
perhaps  the  latter  never  deemed  his  coaqoeat 
more  assured  by  the  bulling  down  of  the  colours, 
than  did  the  ^flonourable  Jaek,"  yrkea  a  let 
down  Veil  conviBced  him  the  lady  could  hear 
no  more. 

I  should  like  to  have  watched  the  prooeetUaga 
on  deck  where,  although  no  aoqnaintance  had 
yet  been  formed,  the  indications  of  and  were 
clearly  visible:  the  aldennan's  daughters  evin* 
ciag  a  decided  preference  for  walking  on  that 
side  where  Jack  was  standing,  he  studiously 
performing  some  small  act  of  courtesy  ftem 
time  to  time  as  they  passed,  ranoving  a  seat, 
kicking  any  small  fragment  of  rope,  Ac;  but 
the  motion  of  the  packet  began  to  advertise  me 
that  nole-taking  waa  at  Uk  end,  and  the  best 
thing  I  could  «  would  be  to ''compose"  myself. 

"  What's  the  number,  sirf "  said  the  steward, 
as  I  staggered  down  the  companion. 

"I  have  got  no  berth,"  said  I  moomfully. 

"A.  dark  norse,  not  placed,"  said  the  Honour- 
able Jack,  smiling  pleasantly  as  he  looked  after 
me,  while  I  threw  myself  on  a  aofa  and  curaed 
the  sea. 
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Cbapteb  I. 

LQBBOll  UTK— "my  OEAK  KATITE  VILLAGE" — THE  PARISH  CHURCH— TfiE  LEASIHe  FAIULIIS  AT  VEEP- 
BROW  LADY  HART  WEYIAHJh— SQUIBB  PALTOH— LEWIS  LODCEr-GENTRY  OF  THE  VILLAGE. 


Bow  Hiuiy  of  «9  are  them  vho»  Aoo^  Iwoo^t 
W  ^  itresiatible  cnrrent  of  cinvnulattces  to 
Wn  4tt  S'CURler  put  of  our  exiitence  in  Lob- 
In.  lOl  tveMwe  fondly  in  our  meinories  a 
vWc  host  of  rural  recollections,  impressed 
wfm  as,  perhaps,  during  almost  the  earliest 
nan  of  cbUdhood,  yet  resting  with  more  dis- 
iBCtMss  on  oar  niiiras  than  any  of  the  scenes 
thtf  hftve  come  afterwards!  How  many  a  pale 
artiuB  may  there  be  at  this  moment  pent  uto 
tone  of  the  doseet  little  woriuhops  in  London, 
before  whose  mental  eye  rises  a  bright  green 
picture  of  the  village  where  he  waa  bora — 
greener  and  brt^ter,  it  nay  be,  tfaaa  ever  pa»* 
toral  poet  painted,  or  the  eoneated  imagination 
of  all  the  great  ones  of  the  earth  could  produce! 
TWre  is  at  times  a  sort  of  morbid  acrivity  in 
ifce  fancy,  created  bv  the  fever  of  privation^ 
which  vnll  bring  before  ua,  with  all  the  dis- 
ttnctness  of  a  steel  engraving,  scenes  that  have 
been  loved  and  lost  for  ever.  Ask  those  whose 
Mats  sicken  under  the  process  Aat  produces 
dns,  if  Uiey  would  wish  this  painful  power  to 
witkr  and  perish  within  them;  and  tboo^  it 
has  wrong  their  hearts  and  brou^t  iron  tears 
down  cheeks  bleaohed  both  bysin  and  suffering, 
ihey  -wiU  atiU  answer^NoI  This  propensity  in 
an  aien  to  Hve  through  their  village  oays  again 
in  meowry  cheers  me  with  the  hope  that  i  may 
be  able  to  create  some  interest  among  them, 
iridle  recounting  an  ^o'«>  true  story,"  the  scene 
of  which  lies  m  one  of  the  most  thiwonghl^ 
ratal  districts  of  England. 

The  ny-looldng,  nicely  whitewashed,  flowery 
licde  vflUge  of  Deepbrook  is  situated  in  one 
of  those  favoured  midland  counties  where  fac- 
tories are  unknown,  uid  where  any  passing 
stranger  might  Aney  Aat  enough  orniral  oc- 
enetion  would  be  fbund  in  the  cultivation  of 
the  fertile  soil,  in  attendance  upon  the  lowing 
kerds  that  in  spring-time  peep  out  from  among 
fteir  aboimdrng  pasture  as  if  playing  at  bo- 
peep  with  all  wlio  look  at  them,  and  in  the 
■mtode  of  profitable  offices  demanded  by  at 
least  half-a-dozen  good  houses  scattered  round 
the  village.  Any  strac^r,  looking  at  all  this, 
mi^  fiucy  that  if  th«re  was  a  spot  of  earth 
where  pe<^  sii^  hope  to  live  in  peace  and 


plentv,  it  was  the  beavtiAd  little  village  of 

Devfototik. 

And  peace  and  plenty  there  certainly  wm 
in  the  village:  but  not  quite  in  every  part  of 
it.  Perhaps  the  cases  where  these  precious 
blessings  Jailed  the  most,  were  produced,  in 
the  first  instance,  bv  these  very  blessings  them- 
selves, or,  rather,  by  the  abase  of  them.  The 
little  village  of  Deepbrook  was  too  prosperous. 
There  were  so  many  pretty  gentlemen's  places 
in  the  neighbourhood,  all  kept  neat  and  trim; 
and  so  many  nice  young  ladies  that  wanted  a 
little  needlework  done,  or  a  little  nice  washing 
got  op;  and  so  many  yonng  geatlemea  that,  in 
the  vacations  of  school  or  coUege,  liked  to  have 
a  handy  lad  ^o  fishing,  or  shootings  or  boating, 
or  skating  vnth  them,  that  a  littfe  money  was 
easily  got,  and  the  yoong  people  grew  pre- 
snmptuous  upon  iL  With  the  thoughtless  cou- 
rage and  li^t-hearted  calculations  of  young 
men  and  maidens,  they  often  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  they  should  find  it  very  easy  to 
maintain  a  family,  and  so  they  numed  young 
—too  young  by  at  least  ten  years — losing  thereby 
the  happiest  portion  of  existence,  and  doing 
all  they  could- towards  turning  the  pleasant  vil- 
lage or  Deepbrook  into  a  very  unpleasant  one. 

And  now,  having  said  mongh  to  give  my 
readers  some  idea  of  the  place  where  most  of 
the  adventures  happened  that  I  am  going  to 
rdate,  1  must  proceed  to  give  a  sketch  of  some 
of  the  people  who  lived  there,  in  order  to  make 
the  events  which  follow  more  clearly  under* 
stood. 

The  parish  church  should,  in  every  village, 
be  as  near  to  the  centre  of  it  as  possihle, — and 
so  it  was  at  Detybrook.  The  few  straggling 
buildings,  which  seemed  as  if  they  haa  run 
away  irom  the- oaiet  village  green,  srt  one  comer 
of  which  the  holy  baildin^  atooi^  to  the  hikb- 
road  leading  to  iJtmdon,  in  order  to  be  near  tne 
gay  world,  were  the  oviy  dwellings  in  the  parish 
that  were  not  within  a  mile  of  its  church.  I%ese 
buildings  consisted  of  the  two  principal  inns; 
a  tolerably  large  brewhouse,  wnich  nimished 
yeast  to  all  the  countryside;  ^e  substantial 
dwelling  of  the  wealthy  brewer  and  his  five 
handsome  sons;  and  tuee  or  four  ugly  brick 
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cottages,  alt  in  a  row.  the  inhabitants  of  which 
by  no  means  bore  the  best  of  characters;  so 
that,  on  the  whole,  it  was  pretty  geoerally  the 
opinion  of  the  gentry  and  commonalty  ofDeep- 
brook  that  this  section  of  the  qneen's  highway 
did  them  more  good  than  harm  by  the  attractive 
influence  it  exercised;  and  "High  Street,"  as 
this  said  section  of  the  parish  was  denominated, 
was  considered  much  in  the  light  of  a  safety- 
valve,  that  tended  greatly  to  insure  the  niety 
of  the  parish. 

The  centrical  little  church  had  very  close 
to  it  a  centrical  parsonage,  hut  by  no  means 
a  liule  one,  for  the  house  was  amon^  the 
best  in  the  parish;  and  so  happily  shut  m  on 
all  sides  by  a  peiiect  ring-fence  of  forest-trees, 
the  provi^nt  legacy  of  some  long-departed 
rector,  that,  by  the  additional  help  of  its  fine 
garden-shrubs,  it  was  in  a  state  to  defy  all  the 
winds  of  heaven  and  all  the  ejes  of  earth;  and 
rtius,  though  close  to  the  church  on  one  side, 
to  the  goose-common  of  the  village,  where  there 
were  nolees  than  tlveevery  bni^sbl^  on  another, 
and  flanked  by  one  neighbour's  groiads  here, 
and  by  those  of  another  there,  the  dwelUng  of 
the  Reverrad  Edward  Rimmington  was  exactly 
i^t  that  <^  our  English  coutrr  cleMymen 
ought  to  be-tnnquil,  gentlenaa-Uke,  aBtTcom. 
foruble. 

To  the  ri0it  of  the  rectory,  were  the  very 

Cetty  house  and  the  very  pretty  grounds  of 
idy  Mary  Weyland,  the  daughter  of  an  earl 
and  the  widow  of  a  baronet,  but  with  a  con- 
siderably smaller  revenue  than  people  gave  her 
credit  for,  which  she  made  the  most  of  by  con- 
fining its  eiqpenditora  solely  to  her  own  use 
and  benefit.  ,  „  ^  . 

To  the  left  was  the  mansion  of  Mr  Dalten, 
the  squire  of  the  pariah  par  excellence,  being 
not  ouly  the  lord  of  the  manor,  but  by  far  the 
largest  landholder  in  it.  If  not  the  most  pic- 
turesque, his  house  was  by  much  the  la^st  in 
the  A-Ulage,  which  was  fortunate  for  the  size  of 
his  iamily,  which  consisted  of  no  leas  than  ten 
daughters,  with  the  moderate  addition  of  one  son. 

As  near  the  mansion  of  the  squire  as  his  little 
park,  or  paddock,  would  permit,  was  another 
of  the  good  houses  of  Deepbrook,  occupied  by 
a  Mr  Ferdinand  Lewis,  solicitor;  a  sensible, 
respectable  personage,  who  had  realised  a  snug 
liule  fortune  of  lifiOOt.  or  15,000/.,  and  was 
increasing  it  yeariy,  though  not  quite  so  much 
of  late  as  heretofore;  for  he  had  two  daughters, 
the  pretty  Mary  and  the  pretty  Lucy  Lewis, 
who  bad  recently  returned  from  an  excellent 
school  at  Clapham,  exceedingly  well  disposed 
to  do  credit  both  to  that  and  to  their  very  in- 
dulgent papa,  by  making,  in  all  ways,  lAat  they 
considered  as  a  thoroughly  respecuble  appear- 
ance. This  was  certainly  a  very  praiseworthy 
inclinati«B,  "but  likely  enon^  to  lead  to  expense, 
when  vigorously  acted  apon  by  very  young 
ladies  without  a  mother,  and  with  a  father 
knowmc  no  mere  what  yomiig  ladies  oo^t  to 
spend  Aan  his  old  spanieL 

Next  Co  Lewis  Lodge,  stood  an  excellent  house 
w^  good  offices,  gardens,  and  so  forth,  the 
prepeily  of  the  solicitor,  but  the  dwelling  of 
Hemy  Hottiner,  Esq.,  bairistn^t-ltiv,  and  as- 


sistant poor-law  commissioner.  This  gentleman, 
who  iiad  recently  been  appointed,  had  fixed  his 
residence  at  Deepbrook,  as  one  of  the  most 
agreeable  spots  in  his  district,  and  where  the 
Union  work-house  was  one  of  the  largest  esta- 
blishments of  the  kind  in  the  midland  districts, 
Domprehending  nineteen  rather  populous  parishes, 
and  being,  moreover,  important  as  the  centre 
of  a  rich  agricultural  neighbourhood,  compre- 
hending one  or  two  of  the  finest  estates  in  the 
kingdom.  The  arrival  of  Mr  Mortimer  at  Deej^ 
brook  gave  universal  satisfaction.  He  was  ami- 
able,  gentleman-like,  possessing  various  elegant 
acqoirements,  and  one  of  the  most  even,  pleasant 
tempers  i&  the  world.  He.  too,  as  well  as  his 
legal  neighbour,  was  a  widower,  and,  like  him, 
had  two  very  gay  ladies  maklug  part  of  bis 
family,  namely,  his  sister  and  his  daughter.  The 
elder  of  the  two,  whose  age,  as  she  was  still 
very  handsome,  it  is  quite  useless  to  mention, 
was  of  course  his  sister.  She  was  a  tady  blessed 
with  a  very  brilliantly  fair  complexion,  a  good 
deal  of  rather  Titian*Uke  red  hair;,  a  vecy  fine 
penon,  and  10,000/.  Why  die  was  not  yet 
nurried,  nobody  seemed  able  to  guess;  though 
her  niece,  the  bright-eyed  Agatha,  who  was  tM 
other  female  embelliMiment  of  Mr  Mortimer's 
household,  has  been  heard  to  hasard  a  suggestion 
on  the  subject  This  young  ladv  ti  of  opinion 
that  her  aunt  would  certainly  nave  been  mar- 
ried years  ago,  had  she  not  been  over,  and 
always,  so  veliemently  beat  upon  attaining  this 
olyect,  as  ''absolutely  to  frighten  the  peopie^** 
and  drive  them  away,  befi»e  they  had  time  to 
Icani  any  certain  i^cts  roqtecting  the  nature  and 
extent  of  her  repnted  fortune,  and  ''before  they 
bad  got  over  her  rod  hair."  Mr  Mortimer  had 
also  a  sou,  a  \«ry  fine  young  man,  who  had 
just  taken  a  high  degree  at  Oxford,  and  was 
now  studying  the  law  in  the  chambers  of  one 
of  the  first  conveyancers  in  London. 

Besides  these  leading  faatilies  there  were  one 
or  two  more,  of  less  importance;  such  as  a  half* 
pay  captain  in  the  navy,  of  the  name  of  Max- 
well, with  a  wife  and  daugUer.  The  worthy 
little  curate  of  Mr  &immingt<m  and  his  newly- 
married  little  wife;  the  apoAecary  and  his 
maiden  sister;  and  an  old  bdy,  the  widow  of 
a  ibnner  rector,  who  lived  in  a  miniatnze  cot* 
tage  of  great  beauty,  upmi  an  incomo  of  300/, 
a-year. 

Of  these  was  the  class  denominated  Uie  geotiy 
of  Deepbrook  composed.  The  comuionalty  can 
hardly  hope  for  the  honour  of  being  enumerated 
by  name,  though  it  is  poasible  that,  by  and  bye, 
we  shall  know  more  about  them.  And  for  ttie 
noblU^,  it  consisted  almost  entirely  of  the  mag- 
uificent  castle  of  the  Duke  of  Rochdale,  v^icn 
certainly  gave  an  air  ol  dignity  to  the  landscape 
wherever  its  lofty  and  oonmudii^  tnmts  m- 
eame  vi^lej  bat  Ae  iiunily  dienselves  had  of 
late  yean  been  veiy  nuwly  in  the  neighbonr- 
hood,' having  passed  a  etmsiderable  portion  of 
every  yeu  on  the  Continent.  And  even  when 
they  did  eou^  the  only  individoal  henouied 
by  their  perseunl  notice  was  the  voBenUe  Mm 
Bttckhurst,  the  above4neationed  widow  of  a 
former  rector. 
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CHAPTER  IL 


■■*»AST<>PAIITT->rABIlLV  OF  Jtt  PALTOK— A  VOLICa  BEJUltY-H)l*  lUIIM— TBK  COWSUT  HEIA— THE 

kT  MnnK— erans  wtrid  to  it— laoies—the  ■oaw  of  auARniAira— «w  buckhurst. 

is  more  than  doomed— the  sentence  is  execated, 
poor  wretcb,  And  Ellen  is  an  old  matd  already !" 

"What,  at  twenty-three  and  a  half,Fredenct 
I  do  think  that  is  rather  too  bad,"  said  his 
mother,  beginning  assiduously  to  refresh  her 
enorraoHS  tea-pot  with  a  good  deal  mote  tea 
from  the  tea-cbest,  and  a  great  deal  more  water 
from  the  tea-urn  j  "1  never  did  bear  of  a  girl's 
being  called  an  old  maid  at  twenty -three  and 
a  hair." 

''Hiat,  madam,  is  because  you  never  happened 
to  come  in  the  way.  of  such  a  dull,  dismal,  dol^ 
ful  muden  as  the  eldest  Miss  Dalton.  There  is 
iooB  difference,  1  beg  to  assure  you,  in 


*'3iosT  certainly,  my  dear:  the  arrival  of  this 
WMHHwerts  atnoDStrons  advantage,  notontv 
toDM^«ok,  hot  to  the  whole  country  round,'' 
lad  Mr  DaIIod  to  his  wife,  as  he'  stood  at  the 
kONB  of  his  breddast-table,  cutting  slices  in- 
iwnUe  from  an  enonnotn  ham.  *'l  declare 
pMitively,  that  if  they  had  not  sent  this  >Ir 
JbrtiBerf  or  somebody  else,  holding  the,  same 
liiHtiM,  1  ahovld  most  pMitively  have' given 
m  mj  ptftce  at  the  board  of  guardians.  It  is 
ifct  greacest  nnisance  that  a  country  gentleman 
oa  Mssibly  bo  exposed  to,  that  of  being  the 
■OMer  of  &  board  with  no  assistant-commissioner 
nar  him." 

"I  damsay  it  must,  my  dear,"  r^ied  his 
vif^  pcraeveringly  pursuing  her  occupation  of 
ptteg  sugar  into  tern  breakfa8t-cups--4or  ber 
mvk  eldest  daughters  and  hex  son  were  seated 
tMuA  the  btealdast-table. 
-Tht  girl  is  a  ^reat  acqnisition,  too,"  said 

rag  Autom,  making  a  sign  with  one  hand  to 
Brter  Louisa  to  give  him  an  egg,  and  another 
tfuUj  eiq»«9sive  to  hia  aisler  Getmina  to  ^ve 
km  a  rolL    "She  has  a  devilish  flue  pair  of 

•*lt  voald  be  more  civil,  my  itax  Frederic, 
if  you  were  to  say  that  both  the  young  ladies 
were  an  acquisition,"  observed  Mrs  Dalton,  who, 
after  reeting  herself  for  a  moment  by  putting 
ihc  palm  of  her  left  hand  beneath  the  elnowof 
her  tight  arm,  wras  now  ponring  creua  into  all 
the  tea-cops. 

"Botb  tfaevoiMf  ladies  I— bothl  Well  done,  Mrs 
DakoQl"  ezdaimedher  son,  laughing  violmitly. 
'■The  red-haired  beanty  ou^  to  be  told  of  your 
exeesave  politeness.  I  suppose  you  are  looking 
farmard  to  the  time  when,  eight  or  nine  of  your 
own  daughiets  sliall  have'reached  the  serae  de- 
Itetahle  period  of  virgin  maturity,  and  you  are 
picpariBg  a  sort  of  ies-taHonis  beatitude  for 
them,  by  doing  to  others  as  yon  would  that 
o^OTs  Moold  do  unto  them.  Why  do  you  not 
alt,  as  many  as  are  here,— and  that,  unluckily, 
m  just  now  onlv  seven, — why  do  you  not  all 
kneel  down  and  kiss  the  hem  of  your  mamma's 
gwmfr.  for  her  prospedtive  kiuiness  towards 
yo«r' 

"1  dm^  thirii  we  almll  be  aU  old  maids, 
Fredceic,"  said  a  very  pretty  nymph  of  fiAeeo, 
looking  at  him  with  considerahle  contempt. 

"Don't  you,  BUss  Caroline?  I'll  bet  you  five 
to  one,  that  out  of  the  whole  budget  there  won't 
he  mere  than  two  married  at  the  very  atoiost." 

Well  1"  replied  the  young  beauty,  in  no  de- 
mo alarmed,  "and  if  (wo  are  married,  1  shall 
he  rigfai;  for,  as  1  said  before  we  shall  not  be 
aU  old  maids  I" 

"True,  omst  trae^  yon  very  wise  yoMg  lady! 
Mm  on  reflecluHk  I  repent  me  for  having  named 
the  poeaiUe  |>n^rttoa  with  so  nmoh  liberality.' 
For  Ihm  are  no  longer  (en  of  yon  within  the 
nuh  *i  chance.  Poor  sad,  sober,  silent  £llen 
haa  posted  the  Rubicon ;  she  is  doomed— nay,  ^e 


the  facility  with  which  one  young  lady  becomes 
an  old  maid,  when  compared  to  wtother.  Some 
of  them  go  on  struggling  and  striving  to  the 
very  last  ^asp;  and,  horrible  as  it  is  to  watch 
their  sinlung  agonies,  it  is  certain  that  their 
efforts  are  by  uo  means  absolutely  useless,  and 
of  none  eifecl.  Your  red-hatred  mend,  for  in- 
stance, Airs  Dalton,  though  she  has  mw,  de^ite 
all  ber  convulsive  efforts  to  avert  the  doom, 
reached  the  point  at  which  no  one  but  your 
maternal  self  could  blunder— that  horrible  bourne 
from  which  no  girl  returns,  though  she  has  at 
length  reached  this,  1  have  no  doubt  whatever 
that  at  three-and-twcn^  and  a  half  she  had  still 
the  appearance  of  beiag  almost  young.  But, 
then,  ^ou  may  be  very  sure  that  she  worked 
hard  for  it.  But,  as  for  our  poor,  pale,  pitiful 
Miss  Ellen,  1  really  believe  that  she  is  such  a 
fool  that  she  does  not  know  the  difference  be- 
tween beii^  young  and  old." 

''How  should  she,  Fred?"  demanded  Hiss 
Hewietta  Dalton,  aged  sixteen  and  a  quarter; 
**  she  has  never  been  old  yet." 

"  Speak  for  yonraelf,  young  lady,  aad  give  me 
one  of  those  pigeons,"  replied  her  brother.  "You 
are  just  on  the  very  vei^e  of  the  acclivity  your* 
self.  After  sevcntem  you  all,  every  one  of 
you,  some  faster,  some  slower,  begin  going 
down  bill.  But  down  you  do  all  go  altw  seven- 
teen, depend  upon  it' 

'■Did  any  human  being  ever  hear  such  non- 
sense?" said  the  second  Hiss  Dalton,  aged  nine* 
teen,  for  the  heir  of  Uie  fomily  was  next  In  a^ 
to  b^s  eldest  sister;  upon  ray  word,  Frederic, 
you  talk  quite  like  a  fool." 

^And  tnat  is  true  as  truth  can  be,  Marv," 
returned  Henrietta,  adding  in  a  whisper  to  her 
eldest-  sister  who  sat  beside  her,  "You  don't 
mind  him.  Ellen,  do  you?" 

"Not  very  much,  dearest!"  replied  Ellen, 
gently  kissing  the  rosy  lace  that  was  brought 
dose  to  hers  J  and  as  she  said  it,  a  smile  so 
sweet  lit  up  her  somewhat  too  delicate  cherii. 
that  tte  beautiful  Caroline,  who,  though  she  had 
already  tfaou^t,  perhaps,  more  of  her  own  &ce 
tb&n  of  any  other,  was,  nevertheless,  too  much 
au  fait  of  beauty  in  general,  to  be  brow-beat 
on  the  sidiject  even  by  her  clever  brother,  ex- 
claimed, "It  is  a  gipital  good  joke  to  be  sure. 
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isnt  i(,  Henri^a,  to  bear  Ellen  ealled  an  old 
maid?  Juatlook  ber  now,  yon  stupid  fellowl 
I  do  think  she  is  prettier  than  any  body  I  ever 
saw  in  my  whole  life— almost. 

**Tht  saving  alato$t  lets  in  your  charming 
self,  I  suppose  Miss  Caroline,"  returned  the 
voang  man,  laoghing  loudly;  "yon  think  poor 
lamentable,  lanky,  listless  Ellen,  beautiful,  be- 
can^,  as  I  well  remember,  every  body  said  you 
were  like  ber,  before  her  woe-oegone  old  face 
assumed  the  monnmental  alabaster  hue  that  it 
wears  now." 

hope  I  shwt  have  a  bit  more  colour  than 
Ellen  vmen  I  am  qoite  grown  up,"  replied  Ca 
rotine.  "I  hate  dairy-maid  beau^." 

**Ohl  do  yoo,  my  dear?"  said  her  brother, 
leaving  the  table,  and  whistling  to  a  dog  that 
lay  basking  in  the  sun  at  a  wudow.  "And  I 
hate  a  death's  head  npon  a  JMay-pole;"  and  so 
saying)  he  left  the  room,  leaving  no  impression 
benind  him,  that  he  had  been  ^  all  more  rode 
or  disagreeable  than  usual. 

By  this  time  most  of  the  lai^e  party  had 
concluded  the  morning  meal,  and  £llen  and 
Hrarietta  were  preparing  to  leave  the  room 
together,  when  Sophia,  a  fine  laughing  girl  of 
ten,  who  was  the  youngest  of  the  party  pre- 
sent, arrested  thebr  steps  as  they  were  passing 
through  the  door  by  saying.— 

''OK,  Ellen !  Hetu !  do  not  go  to  practise  till 
you  have  asked  mamma  about  the  cowslip  field. 
Von  know  ^ou  promised  us,  Ellen, -anti  about 
Jessie  Phillips,  too,  you  know;  because,  if  she 
is  to  carry  for  us,  some  of  us  (do  let  it  be 
Georgy,  and  Matty,  and  me!), — some  of  us,  yon 
know,  must  ran  'down  to  the  cottage,'  and  ask 
her  mother  to  let  her  leave  her  work.  Ask, 
Ellen,  ask! — dear  EUen,  will  yonf  And  re- 
member Bella,  Anna,  and  Clara,  too.'* 

Hie  beantifal  smile  came  again,  and  Ellen 
nodded  and  turned  back  to  where  her  mother 
stilt  sal,  at  the  head  of  the  breakfast-table. 
Indeed,  it  always  happened  that  when  a  move, 
ment  was  to  be  made,  Mrs  Dalton  was  ever 
dhe  last  part  ot  the  machinery  that  was  put  in 
motioR.  This  might  be  partly  owing  to  her 
great  size,  for  she  was  immoderately  fat;  but 
partly,  too,  it  was  occasioned  bvthe  oLrinerlia 
of  mind  as  well  as  matter;  for  .this  kind-hearted, 
excellent  person,  though  ever  ready  to  do  any 
thing  for  the  purpose  of  pleasing  other  people, 
knew  no  way  of  pleasing  herself  so  efieetoal 
as  by  doing  nothing. 

«We  have  a  favour  to  be^  of  you,  dear 
mamma,"  said  Ellen,  looking  neither  sad,  sober, 
nor  silent,  dull,  dismal,  nor  doleful,  lanlty^  ^- 
mentable,  nor  listless. 

**And  what  is  that,  dear?"  replied  her  mother, 
smiling  at  her  in  retam. 

"It  is,  that  you  would  let  us  all,  little  ones 
and  alt,  if  yon  please,  dearest  mother,  go  into 
Mr  Rimmington's  great  meadow  to  gather  cow- 
slips: and  that  you  will  let  Jessie  Phillips  be 
asked  to  carry  them  home." 

**And  then,  I  sup^se,  must  follow  a  pro- 
digious tea-drinking  u  the  school-room,  and 
Shepherd  most  set  about  making  a  few  bushels 
of  flour  into  cakes?" 

"Yes,  if  yon  please,  mamma,"  replied  Ellen, 
Uogbing. 


"And  I  woald  'say  yes,  too,  my  dear,  with 
all  my  heart,  if  you  would  only  wait  fbr  it  till 
the  end  of  next  week.  Bliss  Barton  will*  be  at 
home  again '  then,  you  know,  and  I  think  that 
would  make  it  a  great  deal  better  for  you, 
Ellen.  I  am  sure  you  will  be  torn  to  [rnees  if 
■they  all  -set  off  upon  such  an  expedition  as  this 
witnont  their  governess." 

While  Mrs  Dalton  was  still  speaking,  Sophia 
whispered  to  the  petitioner,  "lliecoiraips  will 
be  all  gone !" 

."The  cowslips  will  be  all  gone,  maouna," 
repeated  Ellen;  "and  1  do  not  mind  being  ton 
to  pieces,  now  and  then." 

"That  is  very  good*natored  of  yon,  my  dear, 
considering  your  great  age,"  retnmed  ber  mo- 
ther, looking  at  ber  very  fondly;  ^and  ye« 
may  settle  it  all  as  you  will,  only  take  care 
that  Shepherd  is  told  in  time." 

This  was  enoneh;  and  the  same  active  yong 
arms  which  hao  before  impeded  the  exit  of 
Ellen  and  her  musical  pupil,  now  endeavoured 
to  hasten  it  by  oushing  them  forward  towards 
the  door  with  all  their  might. 

"Stop,  Ellen! — stop!"  vocifented  ber  father, 
raising  his  eyes  from  the  newspaper  upon  wUch 
they  bad  been  fixed  from  the  time  be  had  com- 
pleted his  task  of  cutting  balf-a-dozen  powda 
of  ham  into  thin  slices.  '*Voa  most  not  go,  ny 
dear,  till  voo  have  written  a  note  or  two  for 
mamma.  Matilda,  my  love,"  added  the  squire, 
addressing  his  wife,  "we  must  have  this  party 
that  I  have  been  talking  of  invited  directly." 

"What  parly,  my  dear?"  returned  Mrs  Dal- 
ton: "I  don't  remember." 

"No,  my  dear,  yoo  never  do  remember  anv- 
tbing  but  your  nursery  and  school-room.  1  told 
you  before,  my  dear,  and  now  I  t^l  yon  actin, 
that  I  want  to  have  the  commissioner,  Mr  Mor^ 
timer,  to  dine  here,  to  meet  some  of  Ibe  board 
of  guardians,  and  make  bim  a  little  acqnaiated 
with  the  neighbourhood.  Of  course,  every  body 
will  expect  that  I  shall  begin." 

"  And  what  day,  my  dear  ?"  said  Mrs  Daltmi, 
hiding  a  prophetic  yawn  behind  ber  napkin. 

"Let  me  see.  What  day  is  to-day?— Wed> 
nesday.  Well,  then,  let  it  be  next  Wednesday. 
That  will  be  the  1st  of  June,  you  know." 

"Will  it,  my  dear?"  returned  Mrs  Dahon. 
"Ring  the  bell,  Sophy;  I  suppose  1  bad  better 
get  Snepherd  np-stairs  directly,  if  it's  to  be  a 
great  dinner." 

Poor  Sophia  ^ave  her  two  sisters  a  glanee 
that  spoke  despair.  And  Ellen,  who  well  knew 
that  if  the  "great  dinner"  were  brought  upon 
the  lapis,  in  its  way  to  the  dinner-table,  be^re 
the  cakes  were  ordered,  there  would  be  a  very 
bad  chance  for  the  juvenile  banquet  of  the 
evening,  took  pity  upon  her;  and,  laying  her 
hand  upon  her  father  s  shoulder,  said,  ^Will  it 
make  any  great  difference,  papa,  if — if  I  go  and 
do  the  eirand  that  mamma  gave  me  flnt9  I  shall 
not  be  gone  five  minutes.' 

"No,  no,  no,  no,  my  dear  Ellen, — no  very 
great  diffierance.  Do  what  your  mnuna  desires, 
of  course,  my  dear,  first,  only  come  back  again 
as  soon  as  yon  can,  because  I  bc^  to  be  very 
anxious  to  see  how  we  shall  gel  oo  wtien  we 
have  got  a  commissioner  close  to  ns.  Here  is 
the  p^r,  my  dear,  you  see,  fidl  of  btasders 
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peofJe  are  making  ever^  where;  and  we  have 
ahraTs  maaaged  our  pansh  so  capitally  well  be- 
hn  we  had  anr  niuon  at  all.  So'inaVe  haste 
hackf  Ellen,  apa  I'll  have  the  notes  sent  oat  at 
aace."  EUeo  escaped  the  momeiit  her  father 
ccMed  speaking,  and  in  less  time  than  any  one 
bat  herself,  or  Ariel,  could  have  perfomed  the 
had  announced  the  programmo  of  the 
aftenoon's  festivities  to  the  nursery-maids,  set 
Mrs  ^epfaerd  to  work  with  her  sugar  and  plums, 
^TMtched  the  desired  deputation  to  the  cotragc 
iefse  Phillips,  and  again  stood  beside  her 
6dwT.  *•  Oh !  here  you  are  again,  my  lapwing," 
mi  XrOalton,  laying  down  the  paper,  with  which 
k«  had  agMn  become  completely  occupied,  and 
tcttig  her  to  sit  down  at  the  lutle  writiDg-table 
beside  the  window,  turned,  wiUi  his  accnstomed 
ohsen'ance,  towards  his  wile,  saying,  "  Well,  my 
4ttr,  and  -mho  must  we  ask  to  meet  him?" 

Why,  diere  must  be  Lady  Mary,  I  suppose, 
rfcHise  to  begin  with." 
"Why  no,  my  dear,  1  think  not,"  he  replied. 
"ItkialL,  if  you  have  no  objection,  that  we  shall 
M  vtat  her,  this  time." 

"Ohl  my  dear,  you  know  very  well  that  I 
im't  care  a  siJigte  straw  about  it ;  only  I  thought, 
Am  if  TM  wished  to  shew  off  the  neighbour- 
hMd  a'little  to  these  new  people,  it  would  be 
Im  <•  hwre  her,  becaose  aheis  die  only  person 
/   d^Ae  in  Ae  neig^bonriiood." 
/      ~Vm  arc  quite  right,' my  dear,  as  yon  always 
I   ai^"  rciplied  her  polite  husband;  "but  1  don't 
'    vaat  to  have  any  ladies  at  all,  if  if  s  all  the 
mmt  to  T<w." 
.^Ob!  1  don't  care  a  straw  about  it,  my  dear," 
[   ifpbed  Hra  Dalton. 

"That  is  just  like  yon,  my  dear;  you  are 
I   ilwnya  so  good  and  so  kind.  Well,the[^  Ellen, 
I   set  to  worl^  and  write  dinner-invitations  to  Mor- 
!    limcr,  BiBttii^n,  Lewis,  and  Maxwell.  We 
'   wBt  bsTe  them  all,  because  they  are  all  elected 
jpudiana,  yon  k^ow,  .my  dear;  uid  for  that 
I  matter,  so  is  Baxter  the  brewer,  too.  I  don't  know 
I  vhnt  to  do  about  him.  1  don't  want  our  prim 
<  Lady  Mary  to  make  us  appear  fine,  neither  do 
1  pwticnluly  wish  for  our  bariy  Mr  Baxter  to 
Bake  us  appear  vulgar.  What  do  yon  think  I 
I    bad  better  no  about  it,  Ellen?"  he  added,  in  a 
half  whisper,  as  was  Ins  custom  when  he  ashed 
the  advioeofhia  eldest  daoghterin  the  presence 
of  her  mamma. 

*^  If  Toa  wiah  Mr  Mortimer  to  meet  the  guardians, 
fHfm,  1  think  yon  should  invite  Mr  Baxter,  be- 
cane  be  i»  one  of  them,"  replied  EUen. 
j       "Bot  yon  know,  my  dear,  that  they  have  made 
'    Beepbfook  into  me  enormons  union.  Some  of 
the  guard  Laos  live  a  dozen  miles  off;  I  can't 
I    iarviie  them  all.  Ellen." 

"Mr  Baxter  liras  dose  by,papa^  "  said  Ellen. 
Her  father  smiled,  gave  her  a  gentle  tap  -with 
Us  large  band  upon  her  delicate  cheek,  and, 
I    nodding  to  her  as  he  rose  to  leave  the  room,  said, 
"thta  von  must  write  five  notes,  my  dear,  Mor- 
timer, ftimmington,  Lewis,  Maxwell,  and  Baxter." 

'*€^!  dear  me,MrDaltonl— you  are  not  going 
avqr,  Mr  Dalton,  am  yon?"  said  his  wife,  with 
M  uasnally  near  approach  to  being  wide  awake. 

*'Not  if  yon  want  me,  my  dear,  certainly,"  he 
mlied,  laying;  howvw,  hu  bind  on  Uie  lock 
arthe  doer. 


"1  am  sure  I  don't  care  a  «ngle  straw  aboot 
it,  my  dear,"  resumed  the  lady;  "but  will  it 
not  seem  very  odd  if  we  take  no  notice  of  the 
ladies,  after  their  saying  so  much,  when  they 
returned  our  call,  about  hi^ung  to  he  sociable, 
you  know,  and  all  that? -not  mat  I  care  a  single 
straw  about  it." 

Mr  Dalton  stepped  back  into  the  room,'  and, 
toudiing  the  arm  of  Ellen,  who  had  jnst  seated 
herself  at  the  writing-table,  whispered,  **What 
do'  you  think,, Ellen V— will  it  be  rude?" 

'*  Perhaps  you  could  ask  them  for  Uie  evening, 
papa,  and  get  some  ladies  to  meet  them,"  said 
Ellen,  drawing  forth  some  note-paper  from  a  por^ 
folio,  and  preparing  a  pen. 

"1  should  msh  to  do  exactly  as  yon  please, 
my  dear,"  said  the  Squire,  turning  round  and 
addressing  his  wife.  *'But  the  party  will,  be 
rather  too  mixed,  won't  it,  to  askladies  for  the 
dinner?  What  say  yon  to  inviting  the  Miss  Mor- 
timers for  the  evening,  and  getting  a  good  large 
party  of  our  village  belles  to  meet  them?" 
'  don't  care  a  single  straw  about  it,  Mr 
Dalton.  But  I  think  that  will  be  better  than 
nothing;  only  I  don't  know  what  to  do  about 
Lady  Mary — she  always  likes  to  come  .to  dinner, 
you  know." 

Mr  Dalton  looked  in  the  face  of  EUen,  as  if 
askiog  for  aid,  and  accordingly  she  said,  **Bm 
you  luiow,  dear  manuu,  Mr  Baxter  is  one  of 
the  board  of  guardians,  and  I  doubt  if  Lady  Mary 
will  like  to  meet  bim  at  dinner." 

"Mercy  on  me!  to  he  sure  not!"  replied  Mrs 
Dalton,  brought  into  full  life  and  sensibility  by 
the  mention  of  this  alarming  incongruity. 

"is  it  possible,  Mr  Dalton.  that  yon  are  going 
to  ask  the  brewer  to  meet  Mr  Mortimer  (be  very 
first  time  he  dines  here?" 

"The  reason  is  because  it  is  the  flrtt  time, 
my  dear,"  replied  the  aqnire,  firmly.  "Mr  Mor- 
timer will  perfectly  understand  that  he  is  invited 
to  meet  as  many  of  the  board  of  gturdians  as 
happen  te  live  in  oQrneigbourbood;bnt  I  daresay 
he  wonU  expect  to  meet  Mr  Baxter  the  next 
time  be'  comes." 

"  Well  1  1  am  sure  1  don't  care  a  straw  about 
it,"  returned  Mrs  Dalton,  again  relapsing  into 
her  habitual  sute  of  dormouse  quietude. 

"  So  then,  upon  the  whole,  my  dear,  yon  think 
it  better  to  ask  the  ladies  in  the  evening?" 
said  he. 

'•  I  am  sure  I  don't  " 

"  Write  to  the  Miss  Uortimm*,  my  dear,*-  said 
Ae  squire,  hastening  out  of  the  room  in  time 
to  escape  the  '-straw,'*  that  sometimes  almost 
overwhelmed  bim,  but  paused  in  the  doorway 
to  add,  -*And  invite  all  the  ladies,  vou  know, 
that  oiake  up  the  evening  parties,  Ellen." 

'^Oh,  dear,  how  very  hot  the  weather  is  get- 
ting to  be  sure !  1  don't  know  how  1  AHl  ever 
^t  op-stairs  to  ray  own  sofa,  and  I  mutt  see  . 
bhepfierd,  you  know.  Do  go  and  tell  her  your- 
self. Ellen,  will  you?" 

"  The  moment  I  have  finished  the  notes,  dear 
mamma,  1  will,"  replied  Ellen,  scribbling  away 
as  Ao  spokit  with  great  rapidity. 

But' the  next  moment,  and  just  asMrsDaltou, 
by  a  great  effort,  had  got  herself  under  weigh 
and  was  in  the  act  of  walking  ronnd  the  long 
breakfast-table  in  her  passage  to  the  door,  she 
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«u  intemalBd  by  tho  appearance  of  her  father 
tA  the  window.  He  tapped,  and  made  her  a 
avn  to  open  it,  and  upon  her  doinc  &o,  said, 
adareasiBg  his  wife,  u  yon  wish,  Madlda,  my 
dear,  to  give  these  London  ladies  a  Qotioa  that 
w«  have  a  gentlewoman  in  our  village,  1  advise 
you  to  get  old  Mrs  Buckhurst  to  come  io  the 
evening." 

«The  chief  thing,  1  should  think,  my  dear, 
wonld  be  to  get  Lady  Blaiy,  tmly  I  know  that 


she  likes  best  coming  to  dinner;  but,  hoverrer, 
I  am  sure  I  don't  care  a —  -" 

"Write  10  Mrs  Bnekhnrst,  EUea."  8«M  the 
squire,  pulling  down  the  aadt  fnpi  uie  outside. 

**l  will  call,  p^pa,"  bat  papa  was  gone. 

In  abont  five  nuuntes  more,  Mn  Cuuton  con- 
trived to  be  gone,  too,  and  Ellen  was  left  aloM 
with  her  pens  and  her  ink,  her  notea  her 
old-maidism. 


CHAPTER  ni. 
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Tbovgh  Frederic  Balton  was  the  \ery  last 
person  in  the  world  whose  opinion  of  his  sister 
EUcQ  could  be  safely  taken,  it  is  but  fair  to  con- 
fess, that  not  quite  all  the  epithets  he  had  used 
in  speaking  of  her  were  mis^plied.  Ellen  was 
always  pale,  often  silent,  and  sometimes  listless; 
but  she  was  much  besides,  which  came  not 
within  th^  reach  of  his  philosophy  to  gu^, 
conceive,  or  understand.  But  had  it  been  other- 
wise, had  ho  possessed  snfGcient  knowledge  of 
human  nature  to  have  discerned  this,  and  fa- 
culties capable  of  comprehending  the  valoe  of 
it,  Ellen  would  to  him  have  still  been  an  object 
of  dislike  rather  than  of  afibction. 

That  a  cause  existed  for  this  is  certain;  and 
it  was  a  cause  that,  while  it  left  her  wholly 
blameless,  shewed  him,  notwithstanding  a  great 
deal  of  wordy  generosity  and  affected  higfa- 
mindedncss,  to  be  as  paltry  and  poor-spirited  a 
creature  as  ever  existed.  The  circumstances  which 
led  to  Uiis  were  as  follow:— When  the  Squire 
Dallon,  who  has  just  been  introduced  to  our 
readers,  married,  at  the  age  of  twenty-seven, 
the  beautiful  and  riohly-enaowed  klatilda  Len- 
nox, his  father,  who  possessed  s  clear  landed 
estate  of  4000/.  a  year^  proposed  to  the  guar- 
dians of  the  young  lady,  that  the  whole  of  her 
own  lar^  fortune  should  be  settled  upon  her- 
self and  her  yoonger  children,  instead  of  bur- 
dening his  now  clear  and  unencnmbered  estate 
with  jointure  or  settlement  of  any  kind.  The 
proposal  was  aoreed  to,  and  the  young  couple 
married.  Their  first-born  child  was  Ellen,  their 
second  Frederic.  Contrary  to  established  costom 
in  sQcb  cs^es,  the  little  girl,  became  very  deci- 
dedly the  grandlather's  favourite;  and  though 
abundance  of  other  litife  girls  succeeded,  her 
pK-eminence  in  the  affeaiou  of  the  old  gentleman 
was  never  shaken.  This  partiality  ,  however,  did 
not  go  the  culpable  length  of  leading  the  old 
squire  to  disiiUierit  his  grandson;  biU  a  year  or 
two  before  his  death  (which  happened  when  Ellen 
was  eleven  years  old),  it  occurred  to  him  that 
boys  were  mortal  as  well  as  men,  and  that  if  his 
daughter-in-law  persisted  in  presenting  nothing 
bat  female  descendants  to  her  hosband^it  Bught 
happen,  in  ease  the  yousg  Frederic  died,  that 
his  snug  little  estate  would  be  dismembered,  in 
order  to  be  divided  among  his  numerous  grud- 
daughters,  —  all  of  whom,  even  if  their  pre- 
sent ntunber  of  seven  were  doubled,  he  con- 
aidered  as  nifBciently  provided  for  by  die  SOfiOfU. 


settled  upon  them  after  the  death  •{  their 
mother.  No  aooner  had  this  possible  evil  snggest- 
ed  itself  than  the  old  gentleman  took  means  to 
prevent  it,  by  immediately  sending  for  a  law- 
yer, and  causing  a  settlement  of  his  eotira  pre- 
pcrty  to  be  so  drawn  up,  that  in  case  hi>  d«trty 
beloved  son  Henry  diea  without  issue  male,  the 
whole  of  it  should  vest  in  the  testator's  beloved 
grand-daaghter  Ellen;  and  in  caae  ef  her  dying 
witbont  issue,  b^ore  her  &thw,  it  ahonU  4ea- 
cend  to  each  of  hia  pand-davghters  in  theaane 
manner  snccessively.  Ihis  settlement,  thoi^ 
by  no  meAns  an  onconuiion  one,  had  something 
in  it  which  wounded  the  spirit  of  the  young 
heir,  as  soon  as  he  was  olo  enough  to  under- 
stand it.  He  gloried  in  being  an  only  SOK,  instead 
of  one  of  ten  daoghtm,  like  his  greatly  des- 
pised sisters;  and  he  fretted  nnder  the  know- 
ledge that,  however  improbable,  it  was  just 
possible,  one  or  other  of  thue  conlempttbte 
sisters  might  succeed  to  his  honooicd  and  highly 
valued  place  of  supremacy.  This  feeling  was 
wfBciently  despicable,  but  by  no  means  the 
worst  which  his  grandfather's  ytiU  created  -wiAm 
him.  This  contempt  for  his  sisters,  as  he  ad- 
vanced towards  manhood,  gradaally  grew  it/to 
dislike;  the  one  who  came  next  to  him  in  the 
inheritance  being  naturally,  by  much  in  advance 
of  the  others,  an  object  of  avorsion.  It  did 
not  escape  him,  however,  that  die  hourini^cb 
he  became  die  father  of  a  legitimate  child,  this 
hateful  contingency  would  eease;  and  AaAnwlMf 
the  detested  Ellen,  nor  eidier  of  her  deeply 
despised  younger  sisters,  would  ever  after  be 
able  to  look  with  an  ^e  of  evil  hepe  i^ob 
him,  should  sickness  ever  Intii  las  wmMy  dwdc 
to  pale. 

no  earthly  power  conld  have  taught  him 
to  believe — what  wu,  however,  most  eemplete- 
ly  true— that  this  cantiHfmt  remoiMler  was 
no  more  thought  of  by  the  gtris  than  if  Aere 
had  been  a  hundred  male  lives  in  the  way  of 
it,  or  radier  no  more  thw  if  it  had  naverexisted 
at  all. 

To  his  .jaundiced  ejje,  however,  the  towe  of 
re^ehension  ^limh  us  abominable  manaen  to 
diem  occasionallr  prodneed,  was  evra  oonstraed 
into  de«»-Toe«ed  jealousT  and  diilike;  and  havug 
thus  endowed  them  witti  detestable  qualities,*  ht 
diought  it  no  sin  to  hate  them  accordingly. 

The  detenninadon  to  form  an  eariy  m"^^ 
was  the  seoetcoBSoladoniridL  which  MsoaAed 
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his  iftrit  aad«r  Ait  8eir*iiiaiet«d  aiuoyAiicet 
$a4  as  aeUber  his  father  nor  his  mothor  had 
em  yet  thovfibt  of  contradicfing  lum  in  any 
llHBg,  it  ia  cerUio  thit  he  might  have  achieved 
it  with  perfect  case,  before  he  had  reached  the 
»ge  of  twenty-one,  even  ihongh  the  object  of 
kb  chaice  had  bocn  tbe  Ust  woman  in  the 
w«iU  who  wouU  havjc  been  the  object  of 
Iboa;  bat  he  w.ia  prevented  from  taking  ad- 
ffMl^e  of  tkis,  partly  bocanse  the  very  ease 
Ak  he  knew  aUcaded  it  robbed  the  act  of  aU 
■mctioD  in  his  eyes,  aad  partly  becaoae  verv 
Amlote  habits  of  life  had  already  taken  audi 
h4d  open  bim  as  to  render  tbe  idea  of  all  restraint 
abMst  iatoJerable.  Bat  uolhwithatanding  this, 
the  aotioo  of  a  very  speedy  mnriage  was  coQ' 
tiaaally  before  bis  eyes;  and  nothing  bat  hia 
detenaiaauoo  to  get  socb  a  sufficient  sum  of 
mij  nooey  with  the  happy  ob>ct  of  bis  Oat- 
ttriag  lAeiee  as  might  supply  his  secret  expenses 
iMt  bis  faiher  lived,  had  prevented  bis  braving 
d  lesser  evils,  for  the  sake  of  rendering  that 
wtich  he  most  hated  to  think  of  inpossibte. 
Ktaavhik,  howovor,  lie  did  not  altogether  lose 
kit  loM,  but  could  have  told  to  a  frftilioa  the 
faiteu  every  marriageablo  woman,  maid  or 
aiinr,  within  easy  make-love  distance  of  Deep- 
intki  and  as  a  aecnrity  against  miscbanco  of 
Mf  ^ai  which  might  threaten  hia  precious  ex- 
iueace whether  arising  from  easnaltyordisease, 
k  kept  up  a  species  of  ofi'-and-on  flirtation 
«ith  very  uearly  every  yoang  woman  in  the 
■eigboarbood  known  to  be  po$8essed  of  any 
lolmbly  safGcicat  furtuae. 

Bat  the  perversity  of  our  natare,  acknowled- 
ged on  all  sides  to  exist  among  our  fallen  race 
ia  greater  or  less  degree,  was  so  very  peculi- 
arif  stroog  in  Mr  Frcdieric  Dalton,  that  he  never 
uw'a  penniless  pretty  girl,  especially  if  in  the 
Wver  ranks  .of  life,  wiilwut  falling  violently  in 
Ibvc,  as  he  called  it,  with  hcrt  while,  on  tbe 
Mkcr  hand,  every  woiaan  po^tscssed  of  money, 
let  her  be  as  charming  as  she  might,  always 
created  ia  bim  what  he  called  a  matrimonial 
distaste.  Not  the  less  lor  that,  however,  did 
he  perseveriugly  go  on  making  his  uucerlain 
Wve  to  at  least  a  dozen  young  ladies  at  once: 
mi  as  his  person  was  haodsome,  and  his  (or- 
lane  aadfatnre  residence  (when  father,  mother, 
aad  the.  lea  sisttrs  were  disposed  of)  would 
b«  nnobjectionable,  he  was  an  eUreuiely  wel- 
canwgaest  in  every  drawiug-roon  in  the  country. 

The  reader  must  forgive  the  length  of  this 
digrcssioa  in  favour  of  the  light  which  it  throws 
•a  nach  that  is  to  follow. 

Having  despatched  all  her  notes,  both  to  the 
gcatleaiea  and  the  ladies  of  Dcephrook.  Ellen 
proposed  to  keep  her  promise  ol  carrying  an 
invitation  to  the  venerable  Mrs  Backliarst  her- 
•etf;  aad  having  given  one  moment  to  the 
^aestion,  which  she  often  asked,  "Have  I  for- 
$ottea  an^  thing  th.it  I  promised  to  do?"  and 
answered  it  with  half  a  aigh  and  the  murmured 
weeds,  "Nol  I  have  forgoUen  nothing;"  slie 
fbcad  her  notes  upon  the  hall  table,  ringing 
the  bell  beside  it,  which,  by  household  cus- 
tarn,  hroaght  the  onivcnwl  note-carrier  to  the 
■pet,  and  proceeded  to  her  room  in  order  to 
evde  heaelf  for  her  walk. 
HM  J^ty*  tbeUfired,  nafrofvented  path  which 
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led  from  Mr  Dalton's  mansion  to  the  little  cot- 
tage of  Mrs  Buckhurst,  was  one  of  Ellen's  best- 
loved  walks;  and  fondly  as  she  loved  her  gay 
young  herd  of  sisters,  she  often  felt  that  the 
delicioQS  calmness  of  the  solitary  ten  minutes 
which  traversing  this  path  allowed  her,  was 
among  the  i^reatest  enjoyments  of  her  existence. 

Though  not  quite  »o  delicate  in  health  as 
her  amiable  brother  hoped  her  to  be,  Ellen  was 
not  a  very  robust  young  woman.  Nature  had 
given  her  a  frame,  and  a  spirit,  of  great  deli* 
cacy,  which,  although  nothing  at  all  approaching 
to  skk/UM  existed  in,  either  to  unpair  the  beau- 
tiful harmony  of  the  whole,  had  not  been 
Rtrenglhenedby  the  accidents  of  her  early  life 
so  mnch  as  those  who  loved  her  might  have  de- 
sired. The  noise,  the  tumult,  the  ceaseless  unrest, 
therefore,  of  a  home  where  she  was  absolutely 
worshipped  liy  nine  younger  sisters  was  some- 
times more  than  her  spirits  could  stand  without  a 
painful  degree  of  fatigue ;  and  this,  perhaps,  w.is 
one  reason,  amon^  others,  why  (be  walk  to  "the 
cottage"  was  so  great  a  favourite  with  her. 
That  it  ma*  solitary  can  only  be  acfcountcd  for 
by  the  fact  that  old  Mrs  Buckhurst  (who,  des- 
pite her  tiny  mansion  and  her  tiny  purse,  was 
treated  with  a  good  deal  more  deference  through- 
out the  parish  than  even  the  Lady  Mary  her* 
self)  did  not,  nor  ever  had,  shown  any  incli- 
nation to  receive  morninf  visits  from  any  of 
the  youug-lidy  parishioners,  save  and  except 
Ellen  Dalton.  bo  that  whenever  it  happened, 
which  of  course  it  did  perpetually,  that,  Ellen 
was  met  in  her  progress  from  her  own  room 
to  the  gate  of  the  lawn,  with  (he  questions  of, 
"Oh,  where  arc  yua  going,  dearest  Ellen 
and  *'.May  [  go,  too?"  the  answer,  "To  Mrs 
Buckburst,"  was  always  sufficient  to  secure  her 
being  permitted  to  go  alone. 

Welcome!  dearest  and  best  1"  exclaimed  the 
old  lady,  as  Ellen,  with  long-established  free- 
dorn,  entered  the  cottage  and  the  cottage  par- 
lour unannounced.  And  pushing  from  her  the 
little  table  reading-desk,  which  bernear-sighted- 
ncss  rendered  needful  (o  her,  even  at  seventy, 
she  made  way  for  her  youn:;  favourite  on  the 
sofa  whereon  she  sat,  and  putting  an  arm  round 
her,  kissed  her  ivory  forehead,  as  she  mur- 
mured, almost  solemnly,  "Bless  you!" 

*'J  am  come  with  a  message  from  papa,  dear 
Mrs  BucUiurst,"  said  Ellen,  returning  the  caress 
by  kissing  the  hund  of  her  old  friend;  "he 
wants  you  very  much  to  come  to  us  next 
Wednesday  evening.  lie  is  to  have  a  party  of 
gcnilemcn  at  dinner  and  a  ftaty  of  ladies  in 
the  evening;  and  he  very  particularly  wants 
you  to  join  them." 

"  Lias  he  any  particular  reason  to  think," 
replied  the  old  lady,  with  a  smile,  "that. his 
parly  of  gentlemen  will  require  the  presence 
of  an  old  woman  to  render  the  parly  perfect?" 

"  I  can  undertake  to  say,  that  one  of  the 
gentlemen,  namely,  my  dear  good  father  him- 
self, wilt  think  it  very  imperfect  if^ou  do  not 
come,"  replied  EUcn:  >*so  let  me  go  home  and 
tell,  that  he  may  order  the  carriage  to  be  hero 
at  eight.  I  do  not  know  if  you  are  aware  of 
it,  Mrs  Buckhurst,  but  he  always  chooses  to 
give  the  order  for  it  himself,  that  (licro  may 
he  no  mistake  about  the  'very  jwacAui/,'  which 
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he  never  fdfis  to  add  with  ssch  imperative 

emphasis." 

''He  is  very  kind  fo  me,"  replied  (he  old 
lady,  with  a  smile  of  pleasDre;  *'hat,  dearsftt 
Ellen!  do  not  let  me  rome,  if  it  will  be  ali 

noise." 

"No,  00,  it  will  not  he  nil  noise;  nnd  ihoogh 
the  party  will  probably  be  a  large  one,  you 
are  onlv  likely  to  get  your  nibbcr  the  more 
peaceably  for  it.  So  do  come>  dearest  IMrs  Bnck- 
hurstl  Yonr  card  table  will  be  in  the  library, 
yon  know,"  said  Ellen,  coaxingly. 

"Will  it?  That  certainly  isa  gn-.it  temptation ; 
and  so,  dearest,  you  may  say,  if  you  please, 
that  (he  honoured  old  cottager  will  have  great 
pleasure  in  wailing  upon  (he  squire," 

"That  is  dear  and  kind  of  you."  said  Ellen 
joyfully.  ''And  now,  having  speeded  so  w<  II 
on  my  errand,  I  ninst  be  gone,  Tor  I  hare  my 
hands  full  of  business  lo-dny.  Will  you  let 
me  gather  a  handful  of  your  roses,  .MrR  Buck- 
burst,  as  1  go  out?  1  know  not  how  it  is  that 
^ou  always  manage  to  have  every  flower,  as 
it«  respective  season  comes  round,  tnfaH  blos- 
som, before  other  people's  buds  are  visible." 

*'Thc  statement  is,  perhaps,  a  little  exagger 
ated,  Ellen ;  but  my  flowera  do  blossom  early. 
This  little  nook  is  a  very  warm  one,  and  per- 
fectly sheltered  from  the  biting  north  and  the 
pincning  east  also—  and— you  are  welcome,  dear- 
est, to  as  m.my  roses  as  yon  can  find,  only 
eschew  my  buds  as  much  as  you  can." 

Ellen  rose  to  go. 

"One  moment,  love,"  said  the  old  lady,  turn- 
ing the  farewell  shake  oftht;  hand  into  a  means 
of  gentle  detention;  "stay  one  moment  to  tell 
me  who  you  are  to  have  next  Wednesday? 
An  iDvilation  </e  si  tongue  main,  fur  oorvillage, 
announces  ceremony.  Who  are  coming  to  yon, 
Ellen?" 

"All  the  ladies  in  the  parish  are  invited  Ibr 
the  evening,"  replied  Ellen;  "and  it  is  very 
likely  they  will  nil  come;  unless,  indeed,  Lady 
Mary  Wcyland  should  lake  olTrncc  at  not  being 
invited  to  dinner,  and  therefore  stay  away 
altogether," 

"And  are  all  the  gentlemen  in  the  parish 
coming  to  dinner,  Ellen?" 

"Yes,  Mrs  Uuckhurst,  and  rather  more  than 
all.  f  hope  it  will  not  loo  much  shock  your 
aristocrat icai  feelings,  but  Mr  Baxter,  (he  brewer, 
is  to  be  one  of  the  iiarty." 

"|s  he?"  replied  the  old  lady,  without  look- 
ing either  shocked  or  snrprised;  adding,  how- 
ever, "I  did  not  know  that  he  visited  at  the 
hall.  Ellen." 

"I  believe  he  has  calli-d  upon  papa  sometimes 
about  m-i^istrate  business;  but  he  has  never 
dined  with  us  before.  He  is  invited  now  be- 
caiific  he  is  one  of  the  board  ofguardian^,  that 
he  may  meet  Mr  Mortimer,  the  new  assistant- 
Commissiniter." 

"I  am  not  (|uite  cctain,  Ellen,"  returned  the 
old  lady,  slniliiig,  '^whether  [  do  not  think  the 
new  assistant-commissioner  a  more  objection- 
able personage  than  thi*  brewer;  not  that  lhave 
any  right  to  say  so,  1  confess,  fori  have  never 
seen  him,  and  know  nothing  at  all  aboat  him, 
except  that  he  i»  asai*<tant  cnmmissioner." 

"Papa  says  he  is  a  very  pleasant,  gentleman- 


like man,  and  I  hope  and  trust  things  may  go 
on  better  for  tho  poor  people,  now  we  have  a 
commissioner  so  near  us,  than  they  have  done 
lately.  And  in  this  hope  you  ought  to  welcome 
his  arrival  among  us,  my  dear  Mrs  Boeklnrst,'' 
replied  Ellen. 

"Perhaps  I  ought,  my  dear,"  retnmed  the 
old  lady,  thooghlfully.  **\  sometimes  fear,  El- 
len," she  resumed,  after  a  momeat's  pause, 
**that  I  am  too  apt  to  encourage  the  propensity 
of  disliking  new  laws  and  lamenthiK  old  ones, 
which  iti  attributed  to  (he  aged  on  airoocaaions. 
This  is  so  very  likely  to  be  the  case,  fiomlhe 
nature  of  the  human  mind,  tbatl  have  nodnnbt 
whatever  that  it  is  so,  and  mean  not  to  com- 
bat the  application  of  the  observation  in  my 
own  case.  .And  yet,"  she  added,  "not  aH  the 
candour  I  can  school  myself  into  expressing, 
can  avail  to  make  me  approve  the  erection  of 
that  hare-faced  monster  of  a  Union  Poor-house, 
which  seems  to  glare  upon  us  with  its  hundred 
eyes  from  what  used  to  he  the  prettiest  meadow 
in  the  parish.  I  wish  1  had  not  seen,  the  only 
lime  I  ever  Tentured  near  enongh  to  look  at 
it,— I  wish,  Ellen,  I  had  not  seen  old  Simon 
Bose,  with  his  grand-daughter,  (loo*  sonll  and 
her  three  little  ones,  slandiag  beJore  that  dread- 
fnl  Kichard  Dempster,  the  governor,  lookingas 
if  (hey  thought  that  life  and  death  depenioed 
on  his  will  I  have  never  got  the  group  oot 
of  my  head  since.  All  the  fearful  change  in 
the  treatment  of  the  poor,  which  has  fdiowed 
the  erection  of  this  prison-like  place,  moy  be 
very  useful.  1  am  too  old  to  dare  expre^ts  a 
donbt  upon  the  subject.  Uld  people  are  so  pre- 
judiced. Buteven  thenew  commissioner  himself 
might  be  inclined  to  make  some  allowance  for 
self  (he  poor  hiandering  old  people  of  the  district, 
if  he  did  bat  know  the  contrast  between  what 
they  see  now  and  what  they  looked  on  for- 
merly. Wc  gave  a  worse  name  to  oar  house 
of  refuge  (here,  Ellen,  than  (he  new  folks  have 
given  (heirs.  We  called  it  the  workhouse, 
which  bears  a  sort  of  threatening  in  its  very 
name;  aAd  it  was  not,  nor  was  it  intended  to 
be,  a  dwelling  to  be  desired  or  sought  for.  Rut 
oh!  (he  heavy  change  I  Deepbrook  WorkhoDse 
■wzn  to  Deepbrook  Union  what  a  free  state  is 
to  a  slave  state  in  America.  But  (his  will  never 
do,  darlingi  Go  away  as  last  as  you  can,  for 
if  I  begin  upon  this  theme,  even  you  will  get 
weary  of  listening  (o  me.  Let  us  hope  that 
this  gentlemanlike  London  assistant -commis- 
sioner may  be  a  good  man,  and  if  he  he,  he 
can  hardly  fail  of  doing  some  good  among  ns." 

*'Anienl"  said  Ellen,  looking  almost  as  me- 
ditative as  her  old  friend.  "My  memory  goes 
not  very  far  back  into  the  history  of  our  poor 
neighbours,  and  pnpa  seems  inclined  to  think 
that  the  farmers  will  be  belter  off  Ibr  the  change. 
But  I  wish  the  union  poor-house  did  not  look 
so  very  like  a  prison.' 

"  .And  I,  my  dear,  wish  that  it  was  not  so 
very  like  one.  But  come,  Ellen,  I  do  not  want 
to  make  that  dear  thooghtlnl  brow  of  yours 
look  graver  than  usual.  So.  no  more  of  (hist 
Give  me  my  shawl,  dear,  that  ties  on  that  chair 
yonder,  and  I  will  go  into  the  garden  with  you, 
and  look  after  the  safely  of  my  rose- bads 
myself.  YouscelnmalVaid  to  trnst  yonfEUcn." 
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•Mifi  ym  an  tidM,  Tor  I  bava  lent  to 
Mia  MM  kalT-ioxiMi  <^  my  hnnri-mairfcns  in 
intn^n  llw  schiMiI-room  Inr  a  cownlip-Klc 
innriiae:  salaaiby  no  means  sure  of  my 
m  fcrHioa." 
TWiU  larfy  taek  ilw  arm  or  her  yonnft  fWf  ncl, 
mi  i/j  ftfl"^  ibrouffh  the  Aovrry  |iorcfa  of 
irMMetasrlhrr;  but  rre  tht^y  bad  ailvnnced 
tm«f*  hnranil  it,  they  were  fttofipeil  by 
AryMfh  «fa4ieently  dressed  old  woman, 
bfaidrlarMx  yparxold  in  one  hand,  and 
iUtMbv  of  onl  ware  than  ibrre  in  the 
ibe  rbiMren  were  ciranly.  ihiinKh 
padi.iRMed,  and  the  whole  fcriuu  had  the 
iffmmti  t(  nt^ctahility,  notwitliAiandinR 
ltmjrfi<(rnl  pnveriv  el  ibrir  KarmontH. 
■fctCrfrtbillf"  said  (he  old  lady,  doabt* 
#r.  mi  taixiac  her  ^ttasa  to  her  eye. 
'In,  Bi'M,  my  name  is  <tmenhill .  but  it 
siml  vtile  »acf>  I  bad  Ibe  hoiioar  of  neelnft 
p,'  »fM  Ibr  woman. 
'M^is  itaolunic.  my  old  friend  ?"  naid 
bMint.  kindly.  "Y«ni  know  thail  am 
mkmn  mod  a  walker  as  formerJy.  and 
tejwoaace  in  abniMt  too  far  from  mjm> 
It ■  air  shie  to  reach  it.  Bat  yoii  niana|;c 
,  »■  •  krtier  than  i  do:  and  you  know  I  am 
'  see  yon.  Rnl  come  in.  and  sit 

I  ^aeasMaot  talk  standinfc.  fur  thai  would 
I  MoMly  nit  either  of  na.    Walt  a  moment, 
*»*a, will  yon?"  she  added.  tumin(t  to  hrr 
jm$  bieai,  ^^oa  cannot  he  in  fo  very  grt-at 

^  ^  ^ite  early  yet." 
Sw,  dn  mllr  w«s  in  a  very  great  hurry, 
■■MiiMi  to  enchant  her  little  sisters,  as 
«c  M  sAca  done  before,  by  taming  their 
"It"'  una  into  a  bower  of  bliv  for  (hem.  But 
»  Me  tm-B  or  other,  thoagh  there  Kcenied 
HMcmiiyfor  it,  she  lingered,  and,  after  the 
^ttt  Mavent,  followed  the  whole  party 
•bArftrisnr,  bovine  stood  aside  loletthrm 
m<  awe  sliU  doabting  whether  she  should 
*kt  her  drpartare  or  not:  the  old  woman,  as 
■■P"wd.  aude  her  a  verv  rcapeeifui  courtesy; 
w  An  it  WM  that  the  ^oobting  Ellen  turned 
MJariMml  her  in. 
'lA  dMB,  Nn  Ormnbill,  and  let  the  little 
*Bni  dm,  too;  ibrre  are  two  little  stools 
*  ^  And  now  tcM  mo  why  it  is  «o  long 
fcase  seen  yen?"  said  Mrs.  Buckhurst, 
^*<i(aclHir  to  the  comer  of  the  room  where 
"•TM*  waana  had  placed  herself,  and  sitting 
*n<|iMta  her. 

t  *'^  had  ao  heart  to  come,  Mrs  Back- 
Wfliiid  the  woman,  moumfolly;  "it  has 
""^  masacb  a  happiness  to  me  lo  call  upon 
■y.*d  u  bear  what  news  yon  might  have 
^^nd  Inm  ber  Grace  and  my  precious  boy, 
jm  were  so  kind  as  to  permit 
^■asattbe  grcalMt  happiness  of  my  life: 
I  fcltMre  that  yon  would  say  some- 

Q  1*0'  Orvee  when  yon  wrote 

!~  9'*'  ^  that  in  that  way  my  own  dear 
I  gwfcfcenan  would  hear  of  me;  but  that  is 
SJ^  -ai  changed  now,  madam-  It  is  no 
^M^srr  to  me  to  think  that  my  name 
J^^mcr  sp^cB  or  heard  by  either  of 

J^fV  "*!  aypoorGreenbill?"  said  Mrs 
m  At  fentle  voico  of  sympathy, 


tbonKh  she  had  yet  to  learn  what  sorrow  l»d 
fiillen  upon  hrr  *|ioor  neighbour  to  demand  it. 
*'Tull  me.  t  bez  of  you,  what  h:iH  hajiprned  to 
muke  you  «(ienk  in  s»  iiinlaocholy  a  strain?" 

Ruin,  dear  lady. — ruin  has  falleu  upou  mo 
and  mine!  ftonr  and  branch  we  nreroiucd.  and 
never  can  look  up  nsaint" 

"Whatever  may  he  the  mislortune  of  which 
you  speak.  Mr*  (irHenhill,  I  c-innot  hut  think 
you  woiiM  have  done  Itertir  in  have  commu- 
nirated  it,  liffori'  ii  had  brought  you  so  low  as 
you  M-eni  to  be  now.  You  kunw  the  high 
value  which  the  Duchess  eiiiertnins  for  you, 
and  the  affeciroa.  as  1  may  truly  r.ill  it,  of  your 
loHlrr-soii.  8n<l  it  i<*  ihorcfure  unkin<l  (o  Ihrm 
nnt  lo  have  given  itirm  the  op|ioriunity  of  as- 
sisDng  you,  if  accident  has  made  such  assis- 
(aucp  nt*c<'s*ary," 

"Do  you  not  koon-,  madam,"  said  (he  pale, 
shattrrr'd-lodking  old  woman,  in  a  tone  very 
nearly  reiironrhful.  "  that  ihe  Duke  of  Rochdale 
pays  me  regularly  an  annuity  ol  iwenlv  pounds 
a>}car,  and  that  my  darling  nursi-rhild,  the 
Mnrqiiess  of  Pi-mberfon,  always  doubles  it?" 

"I  kn«w  perfectly  well  that  ihc  Duke  had 
snileil  a  yosrly  inrnnie  upon  ynu.  Mr»  Grern- 
hill.  as  a  nruol  of  his  regard  and  gratitude  lor 
yoor  faithful  service,  tlinugh  I  did  not  know 
thai  the  Marquess  had  any  thing  to  do  with  it; 
hut  I  cannot  see  why  eilhnr  the  one  or  (he  other 
should  pn'vrnt  your  coming  to  visit  mc,  and 
lettins;  me  have  the  pleasure  of  informing  the 
lamily  that  I  had  seen  you  well." 

''And  it  was  my  pride  and  my  pleasure  (o 
believe  that  you  did  so,  madam,  as  long  as  I 
iKot  well:  but  now  I  am  far,  far  too  miserable 
and  wretched  to  wish  that  they  should  know 
any  thing  about  mo,"  said  the  uiAappy  woman, 
bursting  into  tears. 

At  ihi!!i  moment,  Mrs  Buckhurst  rhonced  lo 
tarn  her  ryes  tewsrds  her  young  guetst,  who 
was  standing  in  the  deep  ri>cc9!t  of  (he  old- 
fashioned  window,  and,  in  fact,  almost  con- 
Ci-aled  by  the  window-curtain:  but,nevrrthrlcss, 
the  old  lady  perceived  (hat  ber  cheek  was  flush- 
ed, and  that  she  seemed  listening  with  even 
painful  anxiety  to  every  word  that  was  said. 

"Stay  here,  my  good  friend,  and  repose  your- 
self a  liitle,  while  1  go  to  Aniah  what  1  was  about 
to  do  when  your  Arrival  stopped  me.  1  will 
send  in  refreshment  both  for  yon  and  your 
children,  and  will  return  to  voo  presently. 
Come,  Ellen,  you  must  wait  no  longer  for  your 
roses;  1  will  speak  to  Sarah,  as  we  pass  the 
kitchen-door." 

Ellen  said  not  a  word,  hut  followed  the  steps 
of  her  old  friend,  pausing  when  she  paused 
which  she  did  to  order  the  promised  repast, 
and  then  they  went  again  together  through  the 
porch  into  Ine  garden. 

"  I  must  Wish  you  good-bye,  now,  Mia  Buck- 
burst,  without  waiting  for  the  roses,  for  it  is 
really  getting  quite  late,  and  my  sisters  are 
expecting  me."  said  Ellen. 

"Dear  child  1"  exclaimed  the  old  lady,  mourn- 
fully, and  looking  anxiously  in  the  face  ofher 
young  friend.  Then,  tenderly  pressing  ber  hand, 
she  added,  "Go,  then,  my  dear  love;  perhaps 
it  is  better  that  you  should  not  stay  longer,  now. 
Oil,  my  Ellen  1  would  things  were  otberwiaer 
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Ellen  tnraed  awsy  her  head  without  speak' 
ing;  but  she  retoraed  the  kind  [vessurc  of 
the  old  lady's  hand^  and,  without  again  lookins 


at  her,  took  her  leave,  and  paased  ihrmifsh 
the  liitle  wicket  thM  led  acrttsa  (he  ^nict  fleMa 
to  her  bone. 


CHAPTER  iV. 


THE  PLKG  OF  ROCHDALE— SOME  ACf  Ol'nT  OT  TOM  GRCEmnLL— Tiff  HEV  POOR-LAW— MRS  eUXHtOU, 
eXAVUTttn  BEFORE  THE  BOAHO  OF  Ot  ARDlAIf S — MR  IKTrORWORTH— MR  WILTOX— CJ^AIM  HAXWHX 
— A  FRIEND  l!(  NEED— EKACntENTS  CHf  THE  BILL— DEaSION  OF  THO  GVARDIAKS. 


TfiE  story  which  good  Mrs  Bockharst  had  to 
hear  upon  retarning  to  her  parlour  was  a  very 
sad  one,  and  would  have  beca  felt  as  sock  by 
any  one  of  common  hamanily,  but  it  was 
peculiarly  so  to  hrr,  for  many  reasons.  In  the 
first  place,  she  knew  the  person  who  told  it 
too  well  to  permit  her  flattering  herself  that 
any  part  of  ncr  statement  waa  exaggerated ;  in 
the  next,  she  knew  that  the  noble  benevolence 
of  the  Rochdale  family  wnit  more  in  proportion 
to  dieir  rank  and  station  than  to  their  means, 
which  were  most  inconvicnent  ly  straitened  by  the 
necessity,  certainly  self-imposed,  of  clearing 
for  the  next  veneration  an  estate  nost  wantonly 
CDcnmbered  by  the  last.  It  was  in  vain,  as 
she  also  knew,  that  the  heir  protested  against 
the  necessity,  or,  as  he  sometimes  put  it,  the 
propriety,  of  doing  this ;  the  aged  Duke  who, 
as  one  of  the  conscqnences  of  his  uoprincipled 
father's  conriticf,  had  aotnally  been  anabia  to 
marry  till  after  hisdeadi,  which  did  not  hzppcn 
till  he  himself  was  past  forty  years  of  age- 
had  Boffered  too  moch,  from  the  disproportion 
between  his  rank  and  bis  income^  to  endure 
the  idea  of  leaving  his  son  in  the  same  posi- 
tion ;  neither  conld  he  endure,  nor  his  estimnble, 
hteh-mindcd  Dachess 'either,  that  any  of  those 
who  were  dependent  on  him  should  suffer  from 
the  process  of  restitution  which  he  was  so 
persevcringly  pamning;  and  the  eonseqaenco 
was,  that  he  rarely  indulged  in  a  residence  in 
England,  excepting  during  the  time  that  Par> 
Hament  was  aitting,  or  for  anch  occasional 
visits  to  his  property  as  were  necessary,  in 
Order  to  assure  niniscif  that  his  orders  and 
regnblioQS  concerning  it  were  properly  cairied 
into  effect.  Mrs  Backharst»  who  was  the  only 
country  neighboar  with  whomthe  almost  banish- 
ed Duchess  had  ever  formed  any  inttmacy  after 
her  marriage,  was  well  acquainted  with  all  these 
circnmstancps,  and  could  scarcely  have  a  moch 
less  agreeable  commission  given  her,  than  one 
which  involved  the  necessity  of  using  her  intereat 
with  her  noble  friend,  Ibr  t  ho  purpose  ofobtaining 
money  from  her.  This,  thereibro  wade  the 
listening  to  poor  Mrs  Greenhill's  story  ■  still 
greater  paiii  and  grief  than  jt  wouki  have  been, 
bad  relief  been  moreeasUy  within  reach.  Thirdly, 
and  lastly,  it  was  especially  palnfnl  to  Uie 
good  old  lady,  becaase  with  a  heart  *'opcn  as 
day  to  melting  charity,"  an  income  of  300/. 

Eer  annum  raidered  an^  material  aid  from 
craelf  absolutely  impoS-sibte.  Tho  facts  of  the 
case  which  Rave  rise  to  tho  circnmstanccs  she 
had  now  to  hear,  were  briefly  at  folbwa:— 

Mrs  Greenhill,  who  had  been  the  moch- 
esteened,  well-conducted  wet-nurse  to  the  yonng 
heir  at  the  Castle  some  aeven-and-twenty  years 
before  tho  time*  of  whidi  1  an  speaking,  bad 


returned  from  her  service  to  her  home,  with 
the  Dake's  annuity  of  twenty  peunds,  an  incoMO 
sufficient  lo  assist  very  essentially  io  briogiBg 
up  her  family  of  one  son  and  three  daagbtcrs. 
Tlie  three  dasghters  had  for  some  years  been 
established  in  service,  at  a  considerable  distance 
from  their  home,  bat  the  only  sea,  who  was 
her  flrst-bom,  and  the  fostrr-bntlier  of  tbe 
Uarqness  of  Pemberton,  was  liviag  with  his 
wife  and  five  chiltlrrn  ia  her  bouse.  She  bad 
herself  been  many  years  a  widow,  and  wished 
for  nothing  botti«  than  to  bestow  her  whole 
lime  md  labour,  and  her  annuity  to  boot 
(which,  during  the  last  ten  years,  had  been 
ooabled  by  the  Marquess),  upon  ihts  darliax 
son,  his  wife  and  children.  Yooag  Greeabill 
wa<<  by  trade  a  carpenter,  bat  ihoagh  an  ex- 
cellent workman,  he  was,  anfortnaateir,  a  still 
more  excellent  sportman.  He  was  the  befit  ebat 
in  the  parish,  and  the  most  skiifal  angler  ia 
the  county.  These  accomplishmeals,  together 
with  a  pai-licularly  hsndsoaao  person,  and  tho 
digaity  ef  btin;  the  well-tonlo  Mrs  Grccnhitl's 
son  and  foster-brother  to  the  Marqaess  of 
Pembertoo,  gave  him  a  sort  of  pre-«miaeoce 
among  the  yoang  men  of  the  neighbourhood, 
which  Inl  to  moAt  disastrous  results.  To« 
Greenhill  was  far  from  being  a  wicked  man; 
but,  though  clever  in  many  waya,  he  was  a 
weak  one.  Moreover,  "he  was  not  wilhont  sabt- 
tion,"  nor  was  he  without  soino  of  the  varied 
"ills"  which  attend  it.  He  was  proud  ol  his 
skill  as  a  woritman,  bat  was  not  caateni 
with  exercising  it  in  its  merely  mechanical 
shape;  be  had  read  books  upon  M^hitectarei 
and  determined  lo  become  abailder.  The  want 
of  capiul  for  this  was  really  a  much  greater 
impediment  than  any  want  of  skill,  for  Tom 
teas  clever;  but  here  his  mother's  credit  helped 
him  on,  oven  more  than  her  annuity,  and  for 
several  years  past,  "Thomas  Greekhill,  Buiuf 
EH,"  had  taken  place  of  the  humbler  TuohaS 
Grkekhill,  Carpe'«ter,"  above  her  door.  But 
most  unfortunately,  Tom's  repntatian  as  a  shot 
and  an  angler  increased  still  faatcr  lhaa  bis 
repuution  as  a  builder;  and,  though  a  laMO 
yard  which  bo  had  hired  on  on*  aide  of  the 
epnuwn  had  a  very  goodly  show  of  timber  ia 
it,  and  thoii|A  he  had  entered  iaio  more  tbaa 
one  speculation  for  boiMing  some  very  pretty 
houses  "up  High  Street."  he  was  several  boa- 
dreds  worse  than  nothing  in  the  world,  befmro 
his  mother  had  the  slightest  suspicion  that  aay 
thing  was  going  wrong.  Her  annuity,  her  pigs 
and  her  poisto-plat,  onabled  her  to  go  on  wilb 
little  or  no  difficulty,  though  the  anonal  M- 
couchement  of  her  good  little  daogbter-ln-law 
wns  rather  a  heavy  drag  upon  her.  Bat  hm 
observed  that  Tom  always  colsared  very  loaoh 
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wftcaerw  ske  nkei  him  if  he  covid  not  spare 
thcan  a  IMfle  aoaer;  aad,  as  she  very  often 
saw  htaa  setting  off  to  fish  or  shoot  with  the 
TMB^  Bmxtcn,  and  occasloaallT  even  with  the 
jMBg  B4}*iro  Dalion  himself,  looking,  as  her 
■Mtenial  heart  told  her,  quite  mk  much  a  gcn- 
I    ttnnaa  an  amy  of  (hrm,  sho  cnald  not  -bear  to 
\    yhgae  him,  when  she  was  able  to  go  on  very 
Mlmlj  well  wifho«t  his  help,  e^eoiallT,  too, 
as  she  foaad  from  kia  KCoant  eboat  the  bnldings 
'Bp  High  Street,"  that  it  veaM  bo  some  lime 
PH  before  be  eoald  eiped  to  receive  any  retnn 
ktm  thrm. 

And  Ihos  msllere  went  on  for  a  Tew  years, 
aid  Aem  the  blow  came— the  /frst  blow.  Her 
SM  catered  hor  collage,  psio  as  ashes,  with  a 
vrtt-Ln«wn  sheriff's  officer  behind  him,  snd  Ihe 
baMaeas  was  explained  in  a  few  moments.  The 
liihci  merchant,  who  had  lot  the  very  fine 
drvar  jomtf;  man.  with  a  mother  well  provided 
far,  have  as  mnch  limber,  on  credit,  as  he  chose 
issrisr  during  one  whole  year,  bad  employed  a 
^od  deal  af  steady  dunning  daring  the  two 
SMtecdteg  mes  to  get  paid  for  it,  but  Id  Tsin. 
Ike  tva  next  y^are  (he  donning  continued,  but 
socsnfsaied  with  threats  so  stnrdv,  tint  flrat 
I    •at  sprculation,  with  all  (he  limber,  and  all 
/    ihr  «wk  that  had  been  employed  open  it, 
/    wm  Asposed  of  at  a  rainons  loss,  to  enable 
f    *e  aafurtuaate  builder  to  pay  something  on 
I    scesuBl;  and  then,  another  followed.  Bntnow, 
I    ie  fifth  year  beiiig  considerably  advtinccd, 
without  any  apparent  chsnce  thai  the  targe 
'    balaace  was  Ukely  to  bo  settled;  and  Mr 
Lewreiice,  the  limber-merchani,  knowing  by 
Ihia  liuM  a  good  deal  more  about  (he  young 
buiMar^s  affiaks  thnn  he  did  himself  an  arrest 
j    WM  resorted  to.  as  the  surest  way  of  ge(ting 
I    bald  of  the  mother's  assistance  first,  before  any 
I    flher  creditor  hit  upon  the  same  bright  idea. 
I   Tha  rfrct  of  this  npoa  Ihe  perfectly  onprepared 
.   family  of  poor  Tom  may  easily  be  imagined ; 
I   M  may  also  (he  means  resorted  to,  in  order  to 
f   reteaae  them  aH  from  the  horrers  attending  the 
same,  and  (he  ibonght  of  a  prison  tor  him, 
fTca  far  a  few  days.  His  nwther's  weU^known 
aaumity  was  pledged  for  five  yrars,  with  (he 
aaderatan^ng  (hot  the  pledge  might  be  redeem- 
ed at  any  tioM  by  a  ready-money  cnncelliog 
•r  Ihe  deM.   This  was  bad  enough ;  but  this 
wm  mot  alL   Where  did  tt  ever  happen  that 
aa  arrest  in  a  country  village  took  place  without 
its  being  known,  at  least  to  those  aa;^  way 
tutei— ltd  in  knowing  it?  Tom  Greenkill  had 
a  lomg  bill,  too,  at  the  locksmith's,  and  another 
at  the  tailor's.  Both  (hose  happened  to  be  in 
parlienlar  want  of  their  money,  and  being 
also,  perhaps,  a  little  jealous  of  Tom's  gonlility, 
did  not  lieel  nil  the  repugnaooe  they  might 
othrrwiae  hare  done,  in  again  employing  the 
same  sbcriff'a  efifieer  before  the  end  of  (lie  week. 
Bnt  even  in  this  seeniingly  hopeless  extremity, 
his  ■loAer's  Oredit  would  bare  soAiced  (o  keep 
ym  fmm  being  sent  to  gaol ;  but  (he  poor  soul 
hoi  now  nothing  but  her  personal  security  to 
give,  ond  thaakfoUy  did  she  aee  it  accepted, 
sa  lhanhlnlly  as  aoaroely  to  be  consoions  of 
ife  focdiomneut  in  udiien  (hey  all  stood.  The 
mrfHCUMlo  wortaman  ulood  for  awhile  perfectly 
amiuiidj  mi,  Aongh  he  watched  with  eameot 


eyes  what  was  going  on,  It  was  net  till  the 
parties  had  left  the  cottage  in  order  to  get  the 
proper  form  drawn  up  for  bis  poor  moibor  ta 
sign,  that  the  situatKin  in  wnich  she  was 
placing  herself  occarrcd  to  him.  Hot  then  he 
saw  it  as  plainly  before  him  as  if  she  were 
at  that  instant  in  Ihe  act  of  bein^  dragged  to 
prison  for  his  debts.  He  Ihre'w  his  arm  around 
her,  and  pressed  his  lips  to  her  forehead,  and 
(be  poor  trembling  woman  thongh(  it  was  done 
in  gra(i(ude  for  his  release,  and  pressed  him 
to  her  heart,  in  nXani.  1b  (he  uext  moment, 
he  had  left  the  cottage,  and  overtaking  his 
two  creditors  as  ihey  entered  the  attorney's 
doot-,  entered  with  Ibem,  and  so  clearly  explained 
the  utter  worihlessness  ofhis  mother's  security, 
which  he  called  upon  Mr  Lewis,  who  bad  so 
recently  been  emiiloyed  upon  assuring  her 
annntty  to  Lawrenee,  to  confirm,  that  he  soon 
made  (bem  understand  the  nsclossness  of  ac* 
cepling  it:  and  within  an  hour  or  (wo  of 
this  successful  display  of  bis  olooncncc  he 
was  safely  lodged  in  the  county  gaol,  there  to 
remain  till  he  could  he  brought  out  under  the 
Insolvent  Debtor's  Act  From  (his  point  (be 
downward  path  of  Tom's  mother,  wife,  and 
children,  f>vm  comparative  ease  and  comfort 
(0  otter  destitution,  requires  not  the  historian's 
pen,  for  it  was  incvttnble,  and  may  only  too 
f  asily  be  understood.  One  by  one,  every  Baleablc 
article  belonging  lo  any  of  ihem  was  disposed 
of  lo  DDFchase  daily  bread:  and  then  came  ibe 
next  liny;  and  althoagli  Squire  DHlton  was  no 
relentless  landlord,  it  became  the  duty  of  his 
head  man,  who  collected  his  rents,  to  give  the 
Widow  Oreenfaill  to  nnderstiind  that  sheomld 
hy  no  means  be  permitted  to  occupy  one  of 
the  best  lonemenia  on'ihe  ea(a(e  for  no(hing, 
whieh  would  aa  he  observed,  be  the  more  out 
of  all  common  sense,  soeing  that  every  body 
knew  she  had  bat  to  mention  the  matter  lo 
my  Lord  Duke's  steward,  in  order  to  have  the 
busines!(  properly  settled  in  no  lime.  But  Mrs 
Greenhill  would  rather  do  anything  than  men* 
(ion  the  matter  lo  my  Lord  Duke's  s(eward; 
and  ahe  therefore  gave  up  the  best  tenement, 
and  crept,  together  with  her  helpless  depen- 
dants, into  the  worst  she  could  find,  wnich 
consisted  of  one  miserable  room,  at  the  very 
farthest  ex(r«mi(y  of  the  parish;  its  only  recom- 
mendatlon  being  that  it  was  so  out  of  (he  way 
that  few  eyes  would  be  likely  to  fall  upon  their 
misery.  Here  they  bad  continued  to  exist  for 
rather  more  than  a  nranlh,  by  means  of  work 
obtained  in  the  fields  by  (ho  wife  of  the  thought- 
less prisoner,  while  his  mother  managed  while 
she  watched  over  his  children,  to  earn  a  few 
pence  a-day  by  mending  the  garments  of  ncigh- 
bonrs  less  handy  than  herself.  As  the  comple- 
tion of  all  this  misery,  the  poor  wife  was 
drawing  near  to  her  sixth  confinement,  so  near 
indeed  that  hor  molber-in-law  felt  that  she 
must  no  longer  he  soffered  to  pursne  her  work| 
and  that  there  was  but  one  resource  lef^  them,— 
diey  must  apply  to  (he  parish  for  relief.  Those 
only  who  are  rvell  aeqnatnted  wi(h  the  feoKngs 
of  our  English  peasantry  before  they  have 
been  crashed  oat  of  all  resemblance  to  them- 
selves by  the  degradation  lo  which  they  are 
reduced,  when  bconghc  by  misfortune  nader 
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Ihe  inftaenoo  of  the  prewnt  law  of  tho  I«imI 

respecltng  paupers,— inose  only  who  know  Ihvir 
minds  as  well  as  (heir  penoD-S  their  virliiAS 
as  well  IS  ihcir  wnnrs,  csii  be  nhip  lo  iindrr- 
Hland  whnt  were  ihe  feellugs  of  Tom  Grren- 
hill's  mother,  whf-n  she  Hppeared  hrfore  the 
hoard  nf  guardians  of  the  Drephrook  Uninn,  to 
ask  relief  for  his'siarvin?  ftimily.  A  inioit 
extensive  as  that  of  Dcrpbrouk,  !tlretchiti?,  a<) 
it  does,  over  an  exteitt  of  many  miles,  catinot 
Dul  of  having  prpKoni  al  every  lAeelinic  of  the 
board  many  mrmhers  personally  stransers  to 
the  unhappy  ap|ilicanlK  who  ap|M>ar  helore  them. 
And  M  it  happened  on  ihia  occasion.  It  chanced, 
too.  that  some  piece  of  particularly  inierestins 
public  news  had  been  circulated  amidst  the 
manliana  afrcr  they  had  met,  and  for  the  mosi 
part  they  were,  at  the  time  she  entered,  deeply 
enjM^ed  in  di^tcussinK  it  Rut  upon  her  bein^t 
^hewn  into  the  room,  a  particalarly  aciive- 
spiriled  tcuardian,  but  newty  appointed,  and 
really  liltiop;  Ihe  employment,  addressed  h^r 
from  his  place  at  (he  bottom  of  the  table  round 
which  they  were  sitting,  with  ifae  concise 
question,  rather  loudly  articalated.— 
*'  Who  arc  you  V 

'*  My  name,  air,  is  Margaret  Greenhill." 
*' What  do  you  want?",  was  the  next  demand. 

''Assistance,  sir,  for—" 

"Yes,  yes;  you  need  not  |to  on  in  that  di- 
rection, we  all  know  that.  Of  course,  that  is 
the  cuckoo  cry,  from  first  to  last, — '  AsHitttance. 
sir'  I  wish,  to  my  soul,  that  we  couM  have  a 
little  variety,  and  that  some  of  you  would  have 
the  rxceeditig  kindness  to  M'ant  someltiinp  else." 
To  this,  MrsGrcenhill  answered  nothing-  "Where 
do  yon  come  from?"  was  the  next  query,  and 
from  the  sitme  gentle  guardian, — agiiardiaa,  as 
it  should  ever  be  remembered,  of  tlic  most 
nnhappy  portion  of  the  human  race. 

"  I  come  from  Bushy  Lane,  mr,  in  this  parish." 

"What  do  yon  mean  by  Mi*  parish?  Good 
Lord !  how  dilttcult  it  is  to  get  a  direct  answer. 
What  do  you  mean  by  tris  parish?  The  parish 
of  the  nnioQ?  Don't  yon  know,  foolish  body, 
that  there  is  no  less  than  nineteen  parishes  in 
the  onion?" 

"I  am  of  Dcopbrook  parish,  sir." 

"Ul  now  we  get  it,  at  last.  You  are  one  of 
Deepbrook  parish',  are  you  ?  And  pray,  being 
myself  something  of  a  stranger,  may  I  be  a* 
bold  as  to  ask  how  often  you  have  boon  here 
before?" 

"Never,  sir.   This  is  the  first  time." 

'■Oh.  Loril!  oh,  l^rd!  Of  course,  ^  yon  have 
never  been  here  before,  this  must  be  the  first 
time.  I  do  believe  that  you,--all  of  yoa,  think 
that  wo  country  gentlemen  have  no  earthly 
thing  to  do  but  sit  here  and  listen  to  you. 
Whi*n  you  have  said  a  thing  once,  my  good 
woman,  for  mercy's  sake  be  contented,  and 
don't  say  it  over  again  the  minute  after.  The 
business  is  bore  enoogh  of  itself,  withont  that. 
Come^  get  on,  can't  you ;  what  do  you  come 
for?" 

"My  son  is  in  prison,  sir;  and  before  we 
can  do  any  thing  to  get  him  oat,  we  must 
get  together  a  little  money  for  expenses,  lo  prove, 
air,  that  he  is  inselvent." 

**  Sttiff  and  nowenae,  vonan  1  InsolveBt,  in- 


deed 1  lahonld  like  to  know  who  it  is  tint  has 

been  doubling  his  insolvency?  If  fae  in  in  pri- 
son. I  lake  it  he  has  got  there  upon  something 
a  little  more  sub*itaMial  than  his  own  credit, 
or  yours  i-itber,  my  good  hidy.  Be  aa  good  as 
to  have  the  excepting  kindness  lo  tril  us  the 
truth  at  once.  What  is  it  that  vov  rom  mic 
FOR?  Thfre  now.  In  (hat  a  plain  question  ?  And 
do  you  think  you  could  have  the  particular 
kindness  to  give  u«  a  plain  answer?" 

This  guardian,  who  had  made  his  feriane  in 
button-making,  thunch  now  become  a  cmaUry 
gentieman,  here  took  a  pinch  of  snuff,  and  then 
oiTered  hi"  gold  box  to  bis  neighbour,  with  the 
air  of  a  man  who  has  said  something  witty. 
The  gentleman  thus  favoured  took  the  nnui^ 
and  rrturnrd  the  glance  with  a  very  intelligent 
wink  of  bis  right  eye,  though,  in  truth,  he 
knew  not  a  single  word  tlial  hiid  passed.  Upon 
which  Mr  Hul  ton  worth,  the  button-maker,  Ungh- 
ed  a  20ud  d^al :  Snt,  having  at  length  reco- 
vered himself,  he  went  on  with  bis  examina- 
tion of  "the  paii|M'r,"  no  other  person.  Indeed, 
beioic  at  leisure  to  assist  him:  which  might, 
perhaps,  be  owing  to  the  fact,  that  all  the  other 
members  present  hud  been  looser  appoinird 
than  himsi-tf.  and  had  therefore  lost,  in  n  con- 
siderable degree,  their  interest  in  the  business; 
hut  as  Mr  Otterbury.  anoiher  of  iba  guardiina, 
ft^nently  observed,  «'hile  reading  or  writing 
letters,  one  person  lo  examine  was  as  good 
as  a  thousand,  and  indeed  better,  becnuse  it 
not  only  prevented  people  from  talking  across 
one  another,  which  was  a  horrihln  nuisance  to 
every  one  either  reading  or  writing,  but  it  pre- 
vented a  mullilnde  of  vexatious  disputes  about 
a  parcel  of  trifles  that  signified  not  a  farthing, 
between  the  guardians  Ihemst-lves. 

It  was  Mr  Hultonworlh,  therefore,  who  re- 
sumed the  examiiMitcM  of  Mrs  Oreenhill,*  which 
he  did  as  follows:  his  fina  words  after  he  had 
replaced  his  snuff-box  in  his  pocket,  being  the 
repetition  of  his  last,~- 

"^Do  you  think  yon  could  have  the  ^rticdar 
kindness  to  give  os  a  plain  answer?' 

Mrs  Greenhill  trembled  from  head  to  foot  It 
was  not  f)om  fear,  for  she  fell  (hat  she  could 
fail  no  lower,  but  she  trembled  from  ahame^ 
and  faltered  out,  with  eyes  fixed  upon  the 
ground,  that  her  tears,  the  conscioua  starting 
of  which  made  part  of  her  diune,  night  net 
be  perceived, — 

'*l  come  here  for  help." 

"God  bless thUkngthy  old  womnu."  extdaim- 
med  Mr  Hnttonworth,  with  a  merry  laught  "if 
she  has  not,  for  Ihe  mere  pleaaure  of  hearing 
herself  talk,  began  all  over  again,  only  she 
called  it  assistance  last  time,  and  now  aoehas 
been  clever  enough  to  find  out  another  word, 
and  she  calls  it  help.  Come  nowl  there's  a 
darling  old  soolt— try  to  get  on  a  bit,  will  you?" 

Mrs  Dempster  the  wifb  of  ibe  governor  of 
the  Deepbrook  Union,  who  was  herself  a  very 
gay,  merry-tempered  woman,  always  used  to  say 
that  Mr  Hnttonworth  was  the  pleasantest  gentle- 
man of  the  whole  board,  and  that  the  varmint 
Uiat  came  before  him  wasn't  worthy  of  Ihe  pleasure 
ofheaHnghinu  If  Mrs  Dempster  bad  happened  to 
be  within  henringnow,  ^woirid,  tonseafovour- 
ile  cxpreiainn  ^  her  owuj  bive  beM  **fit  te  die 
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wA  iHskler,"  (o  hetir  how  he  went  on ;  while 
Ike  (tiDOBiy-temprnMl  Mn  Grernhill,  on  the 
cHtnrT,  lalteied  hcrsHf,  us  hi«  wards  nnd 
)m  Irajk  rang  stranj;ely  fhroogli  her  ears,  that 
i4e  was  not  very  far  from  dying  from  the 
mf  csBse,  though  from  a  different  kind  of 

\  Strong  effort  was  necessary  to  prevent 
kr  Inm  moving  out  of  the  room,  tor  she 
for  nothing  tto  mnch  at  that  moment, 
» (•  iad  hrr^clf  once  more  in  the  fresh  air, 
■^tlaae;  bat  ihia  strong  effort  was  made, 
ftr mafmbered  those  at  home,  and  calling 
il  kcr  rinKered  Acuities  lo  her  aid,  she  naid, 
IN  npitlly  to  be  inlerrnpted.  "I  am  come 
bcR.sir.tOB^fc  forfood  for  adcslitale  woman  who 
UjtM  going  to  lie  in,,  whose  husband  is  in 
fiat,  lad  who  has  five  children  lo  snpport." 

"Shine!  shame]  shame  1"  cried  the  inaignant 
Irlhillonworth,  all  propensity  to  mtrlh  being 
Ih  ilw  moment  conquered   and  subdued  by 
bnTtooDS  abhofTcnce  of  the  profligate  mater* 
atT,  tbos  openly   avowed.    "Are  yon  not 
(AmiJ,— a  woman  of  ilecent  appearance  like 
m,  to  come  and  ask  the  active,  honest, 
nieliint,  thrifty  part  of  the  popnlation  to 
r4*smdves  and  iticlr  own  children  (honestly 
Wnght  hiitt  the  world,  with  (he  consciousness 
Atf  *fre  was  power  lo  maintain  (hem),— 
iR  TM  not  ashamed,  old  woman,  to  come  here 
n  tike  thpir  money  out  of  their  pockets,  in 
to  feed  this  litter  of  brats,  that  you  know 
il  Toor  own  heart  and  conscience  ought  never 
to  have  be<>n  born  at  all?   Grt  along!— stand 
Uck,  do!  Yon  must  wait  s  little,  if  yon  please, 
tdl  I  hive  had  lime  to  recover  myself.'  Then 
bti'i;  across  the  table  lo  address  a  gentleman 
via  nt  opposite,  and  whose  attention  had 
krrs  ntlea  from  some  papers  he  was  cxaminingt 
the  vehement  lone  in  which  the  last  words 
*m  spohen.  he  said,  **  You  are  a  clergyman, 
.  Nr  ViKox,  and  doubtless,  sir,  yon  would  tell 
I  ne,  lad  very  properly,  too,  that  it  ts  a  sin  for 
1  Christian  man  to  get  into  a  passion.  I  know 
it.  sir,  I  confesn  it,  and  I  am  truly  ashamed 
if  nyself,  which  fair  and  IVank  acknowledgment 
I  ioft  you  will  accept  in  the  way  of  apology 
tad  alODfrnent.  Bat  if  there  is  one  thing  upon 
God's  earth  that  I  cannot  li<«tcn  to  with  patience, 
it  i«  ihe  hearing  of  a  parcel  of  children  being 
koti  when  there  is  nothing  to  give  theni  lo 
Ml.  Now  joat  observe,  sir,—  I  beg  your  psrnon, 
Mr  Wilcox,  for  interrupting  you,  when,  maybe, 
yos  are  aiiending  to  nomethmg  that  concerns 
yoaiKcIf— but  do,  Just  for  onemtmient,  observe 
Ae  difference  between  these  creatures  who 
uve  ikt  andaciiy  to  claim  a  maintenance  an 
tiHr  right,  and  the  people  of  our  class  who 
"vr  got  the  misfortune  of  being  obliged  to 
piyN.  Jast,l  say,  observe  the  difference.  There's 
*y  own  daughter,  with  a  lortune  down  of 
14,t)0W.— thai  girl,  sir,  has  been  engaged  to  be 
■wrifd  nearly  a  twelvemonth,  and  there  they 
*p  waiting,  she  and  the  excellent  young  man 
^i»eigagfd  lo  her,  till  he  gets  a  living 
Jw  he  has  been  promised  by  his  uncle,  Sir 
^um  Wise.  That's  what  I  call  an  example, 
■^Wilcox.   We  are  ntneeied  to  be  prudent, 
M  mvideBt,  and  thoasnfftili  and  carefnl,  and 
■I  Ae  fctt  of  it,  while  these  creatures  llut 


bnrden  the  earth  with  themselves  and  (heir 
filthy  rags  must  go  and  marry  forsooth,  and 
then  send  politely  to  tell  us  ihst  thry  have 
five  babies  and  another  coming,  and  will  be 
much  obliged  if  wo  will  provide  breakfast, 
dinner,  and  supper, — lodging,  furniture,  firing, 
nnd  clothing,  for  ihem  all,  as  well  as  for  their 
dear  excellent  papa  and  mamma,  becan!*e  they 
don't  happen  lo  have  a  sin^e  penny  of  their 
own.  Isn  t  this  monstrous,  Mr  Wilcox?" 

"It  is  a  tremendons  evil,  sir,"  replied  Mr 
Wilcox,  very  tranquilly}  ''but  I  believe  it  to 
be  the  inevitable  consequence  of  the  enormous 
wealth  we  possess  as  a  nation,  and  which,  of 
course,  must  produce  such  prodigious  incentives 

10  industry,  as  mnst  often  lead  to  a  false  esti- 
mate of  the  value  of  individual  labour— a  fund 
often  calculated  upon  as  ctTiain  by  the  labourer 
himself,  but  which,  by  the  nature  of  things, 
must,  of  all  funds,  be  the  most  uncertain.  Ilie 
question,  i  think,  sir,  lies  in  a  nutshell.  If  by 
our  excessive  luxury  in  requiring  the  perfec- 
lion  of  every  thing  that  labour  can  produce, 
we  teach  the  operative  classes  to  believe  that 
by  Ibe  incessant  use  of  all  their  fiieullies  in 
our  service,  thcnr  can  make  money  cnoagh  to 
maintain  a  Jhmily,  the  excessive  increase  of 
popnlation,  of  which  yoa  so  justly  complain, 
will,  of  course,  be  tberesalt;  and  as  the  power 
of  continuing  incesssot  labour  is,  to  say  the 
least  of  it,  exceedingly  uncertain,  I  conceiTe 

11  follows  that  large  masses  of  destitute  persons 
muM,  of  necessity,  be  thrown  upon  the  coun> 
try  for  support.  I  renlly  see  no  cure  for  it. 
For  I  do  not  think  it  would  snswer,  as  s 
nationsl  measure,  to  let  all  operaitvrs,  whom 
accidi  nt,  sickness,orlhcirown over-productive- 
ness  in  filling  the  magazines  of  their  employers, 
have  thrown  oat  of  work,—  I  do  not  think  it 
would  answer  lo  let  all  snch  persons  perish, 
even  though  they  have  been  rash  enough  to 
marry  and  surround  themselves  wiih  children. 
And  i  am  even  doubtful,  sir,  whether  yoor 
argument,  respecting  the  laudable  discretion 
of  your  daughter  and  her  affianced  husband, 
would  be  considered  by  the  labouring  poor  as 
a  case  exactly  in  point  But  may  I  suggest 
to  you  the  advantage  of  dismissing,  in  some 
way  or  other,  the  aged  person  with  whom  you 
have  been  speaking?  I  perceive  that  many 
others  are  In  waiting  outside  the  door,  and 
business  is  im'peded  by  her  detention.  I  rrgret 
exci'ssively  the  impossibility  ofmybeinguseful 
here.  My  living  is  exaclly  seven  miles  off,  and 
if  Ihe  union  were  Am,  I  certainly  might  be 
occasionally  of  some  service,  for  I  am,  I  am 
glad  to  say,  personally  acquainted  with  every 
individual  in  my  parish,  and  therefore  might  be 
able,  now  snd  then,  to  be  useful  by  reason  of 
my  familiarity  with  their  different  characters 
and  modes  of  life.  But  here  I  know  nobody; 
and,  as  it  rarely  happens,  1  believe,  lhal  many 
parishioners  of  Mnrtoiitborpeapply  for  assistance 
tiere,  I  feel  that  I  nm  occupying  a  place  which 
might  be  better  filled:  but  nevertheless-,  if  yon 
are  fatigued,  sir,  by  your  exertion,  I  am  will* 
ing  to  find  out  what  this  person  wishes  as  to 
do  for  her.' 

*'Hyno  means,  Mr  Wilcox.  I  will  by  no  means 
troabfe  yoa  to  flaish  what  I  have  b^n.  Be- 
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sides,  t  know  that  you  have  been  eaipiead  with 
yoar  pa|»ers  during  the  whole  time  that  my 
examiMatioii  of  her  has  been  carried  on,  and 
k  would  be  only  time  lost  to  begin  again." 

*<Just  as  you  please,  sir,"  ntumed  Mr  Wil* 
cox,  resuming  the  examination  of  hi*  papers; 
"bat  I  believe  lam  quite  aware  ol' most  of  what 
has  passed  between  you." 

To  this  last  observation  Mr  Hotlonwortb  did 
not  think  it  necessary  to  pay  any  alleiilion,  but 
raising  his  voice  so  as  to  be  heard  at  a  much 

greater  distance  from  him  than  where  Mrs  Green- 
ill  stood,  he  said,  "  Come  forward,  yon  most 
audacious  of  beggars !  don't  stand  staring  at  n$ 
all  as  if  we  were  so  many  wild- beasts,  hut 
tell  OS  at  once  whether  it  is  your  intentUn  to 
favoar  us  with  your  company  during  the  whole 
of  the  dav." 

"1  shall  be  glad  to  ^  directly,  sir,"  replied 
Mrs  Greenhill,  "if  you  wiU  be  jpleascd  to  givs 
me  an  order  for  some  sort  of  relicr  for  my 
starving  grandchildren.  1  am  a  stranger,  sir,  to 
almost  all  the  geAtlemen  1  see  here;  hot  there  is 
one  yonder— Captain  Maxwell — ^who  knows  me." 

"Ohl  lie  does,  does  hel  Now  ihoo, perhaps, 
we  shall  catch  a  glimpse  of  light,  at  last,  as  to 
the  nature  o(  your  right  to  ostabtish  a  claim 
upon  other  folks'  property.  Beg  pardon,  Captain 
Maxwellt  bat  he  so  good— will^ouY— as  just  to 
tarn  your  eyes  this  way.  Here  is  a  respectable 
lady  here  who  boasts  the  honour  of  your  ac- 
quaintance, and  wc  should  be  vastly  obliged  to 
you  if  yon  would  he  so  good  as  to  tell  us  what 
you  know  about  her." 

Thus  called  opon,  CiiptaiD  Haxwrll  bent  for- 
ward, and  by  doing  so  ohtainod  a  Toll  view  of 
the  unhappy  petitioner.  "Mrs  Greenhill?"  said 
he.  "Sure  it  can't  be  Mrs  Greenhill— Is  it?' 

"Yes,  sir,  1  am  Mrs  Greenhill—,"  said  the 
poor  woman,  faintly. 

"I  am  very  sorry  to  see  you  here.  Mrs  Green- 
hill; but  it  can't  be  by  way  of  asking  for  an^ 
Ihin^,  neither.  That's  quite  impossible;  hat  it 
■ay  be  Car  smnehody  else,  perhaps?" 

"Yes,  sir;  It  is  for  my  five  grandchildren 
and  their  destitute  mother,"  she  replied. 

"Dear  me  I  You  don't  say  so.  I  am  very  sorry, 
indeed.  But  1  should  have  thought,  1  must  say, 
that  yon  might  have  done  somcthins  yourself 
to  help  them,  instead  of  coming  here.  All  I 
know,  gentlcmco,  of  this  good  lady  is,  that  she 
has  a  very  handsome  pension  from  bis  Grace 
(he  Duke  of  Rochdale,  and  that  die  has  always 
borno  a  most  excellent  character  in  the  parish 
for  respectability  in  every  way;  and  I  should 
almost  as  soon  have  expected  to  see  my  Lord 
Dnke  himself  here  to  ask  assistance  as  to 
see  her." 

"  There  it  is,  yon  see,"  cxclainwd  Mr  Hntlon- 
worth,  with  iodigDation,  '*from  first  to  last, 
from  the  best  to  the  worst,  it  is  all  the  same. 
If  one  of  them  does  but  tumble  down,  and  hurt 
the  tip  of  his  estimable  toe,  off  thev  set  for 
the  board— husbands  and  wives,  fathers  and 
mothers,  uncles  and  annts — off  thoy  all  come  to 
the  unfortunate  board,  and,  in  heart-breaking 
strains  of  the  most  profound  misery-,  implore 
our  honours  to  be  so  merciful  as  to  let  them 
live  for  a  few  weeks  in  idleness;  all  they  want 
boing  paid  far  oat  of  oar  fireehoM  property. 


/VvtAo/d,  indeed!  I  bou^  my  eolale  as  fh^ 

hold;  but  it -was  little  better  than  a  cheat  to 
call  it  so.  A  better  term,  a  great  deal,  woold 
be  heggaf'hold  property,  a*  it  acoma  to  me, 
Cm  the  aae  of  the  baggats,  and  have  only  got 
just  exactly  what  they  please  to  leavo  us.  Aad 
now,  ihrn.  Madam  Greenhill,  by  what  this  gen- 
tleman, whose  testimony  you  called  for,  says 
of  you,  1  really  think  that  the  heat  thing  yea 
can  do  is  to'  tramp  home  again  totho  lane  that 
you  talk  of,  and  spoud  a  little  of  my  Lord  Duke's 
annuity  in  belpiDgyoargrandchildrea  yourself; 
and  so  I  heg  to  wish  you  a  very  good  osoraiog." 

"1  have  no  longer  my  annuity,"  urged  Mrs 
Greenhill,  in  a  voice  that  shewed  her  courage 
and  strength  were  sinking  foat;  "Ihavcfledgcd 
it  lor  the  debts  of  my  sou." 

"A  very  pcotty  story,  indeed  I  Pray,  gentls- 
raen,  what  do  you  say  to  this?  Here  is  aaold 
vagabond,  who  has  been  handsonely  pcnaioned 
by  a  nobleman  for  some  service  or  other,  God 
knows  what;  and  for  some  caoseor  other,  God 
knows  what  about  that  too,  she  mattes  away 
with  it,  and  then  comes  bothering  os.  Do  ptease, 
Mr  Deputy  Chairman,  to  send  her  will  you? 
For  to  my  request  that  she  would  be  Bicased 
to  uke  her  leave  she  pays  not  the  uigktest 
attention." 

"Stay  a  noneBt,  Mr  Unttoawortb,  if  yo« 
please,'  said  Mr  Dalton,  who  in  the  absence 
of  .Ur  Rimmitigtoa,  (he  cle^Bwn  of  the  parish, 
had  been  requested  to  act  a*  chainaan.  "  Stop 
ooe  moment,  if  you  please.  I  am  sorry  to  say 
that  I  was  listening  to  my  friend  Mr  Lewis 
here,  upon  a  little  point  of  business  that  he 
wanted  to  speak  about,  and  I  did  not  perceive 
who  it  was  you  had  get  there.  I  know  Mrs 
Greenhill  perfectly  well,  and  I  know,  too,  that 
her  !>on  has  been  uafbrtunaLe;  but  it  is  no  fault 
of  hers,  gentlemen,  as  1  take  upon  myself  to 
assure  you-  I  am  sorry,  to  my  heart,  to  see 
her  come  here  fur  assistance,  but  I  am  quite 
snre  she  would  not  come  if  she  could  help  it, 
and  I  am,  therefore,  decidedl]r  of  opinion  that 
she  mast  not  he  sent  away  without  relief." 

This  strong  support  renewed  in  some  degree 
the  courageof  the  unfortunate  woman,  and  pre- 
vented her  from  obeying  (he  mandate  she  nad 
received  to  depart.  It  brought  her  also  other 
assistance;  for  Mr  Lewis,  the  attorney,  who 
had  transacted  the  business  for  giving  secwHy 
opdn  her  annuity,  seconded  Mr  Dalton's  testi- 
mony in  her  favour,  and  declared,  that  as  she 
had  thought  fit  to  apply  to  them,  she  ought 
not  to  he  dismissed  without  a  hearing. 

This,  of  course,  lud  to  the  rescuing  hm*  from 
the  fangs  of  the  pleasant  and  facetious  Mr  Hut- 
tonworth;  her  story  was  again  asked  for,  and 
listened  to  with  very  biuineis  like  paticoco, 
and  though  more  than  one  prudent  head  was 
shaken  at  hearing  of  the  number  requiriog  re- 
lief, it  was  agreed,  with  tolerable  unanimity, 
that  it  should  be  accorded,  and  she  was  told 
that,  though  a  person  provided  for  as  she  her- 
self was,  ought  not  to  be  considered  as  a  pau- 
per, or  relieved  as  such,  that  the  wife  other 
son,  together  with  his  children,  might  eome 
into  the  koutt. 

The  spirits  of  Mrs  Greenhill,  wbich  had  been 
greatly  cheered  by  the  inteniat  expressed  for 
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WtflfrMtM^iMk  aguaiata  a  ttote  of  the 
M  MiwfHe  4e3fN»deace  u  she  Itstened  to 
AdfecMdou  Moieiiee.  She  wu  too  kind- 
haled  iMjjhbonr  not  to  know  from  the  report 
d    fMr  aroaad  her  what  coming  into  the 
Wat  waaL  She  knew  that  the  little  creatores 
itmiaiafy  loved  wonld  be  in  one  part  of 
teWfaftaad  their  broken-hearted  mother  in 
■lARdie  knew,  also,        she  should  not 
kMHfed  harseir  to  sea  oiAer  the  mother 
ffiidaUica;  aad,  onable  to  endure  the  idea 
fimm^  home  to  them  this  dreaded  doom, 
dtaMMJ  to  implore,  instead  of  it,  the  very 
arfH  ad  ^  could  enable  them  to  exist, 
Mn^  hmelf  still  able  and  willing  to  con- 
itea  iMM  decree  to  their  support,  and 
fMcMf  toing  the  approaching  confinement 
kr  4i^rin-in-law,  to  have  it  ui  her  power 

0  "* 


dhkarf  iriw  knew  her,  aad  were  therefore 
,  alt  b  jrip  in  a  great  degree  of  the  value, 
n  te  fHT  woman  who  was  to  be  relieved, 
d'Atanin  thus  earnestly  offered,  every  ooe 
^^■^»ed  her  cause,— excepting,  indeed, 
■thv,  who.  though .  by  no  means  a  hard- 
aM,  felt  it  due  to  hb  consistency  as 
iMaiisal  one,  not  to  sanction  any  depar- 
wha  (be  letter  of  the  act,  which  it  was 
iv  Ae  to  administer.  Bnt,  with  the  excep- 
^  If    Wilcox,  who  seemed  to  think  that 
it  mu  ri^  to  intetfere,  there  »as  not  one 
M*f  aMy  strai^  gentlemen  from  a  distance, 
«j™ed  the  great  majority  of  the  board, 
«  nif  W  some  strong  word  to  say  against 
<ijr^  riuded.  As  for  Mr  Huttonwoith.  he 
wand  lUt  if  the  paupers  were  permitted  to 
^  M  dictate  to  the  board,  not  only  their 
"i^^ttfccting  their  6nal  determination  to  get 
'«MS(to  which,  it  most  ever  be  remembered, 
«T  w  Bot  the  slightest  natural  right),  but 
f*  Jtteis^  the  manner  of  it,  however  much 
■ight  be,  in  the  very  teeth  of  the 
■*       were  boand  to  administer, -if  the 
ntn>  K  laid,  were  permitted  to  do  this, 
Jf^wi  ianediatelr  resign  his  place  at  the 
•J"*-         he  added,  standing  up,  that  the 
»ords  might  be  heard  to  the  most 
■W"  fW  of  die  room,— "not  that  1  have  any 
Ottpe  from  the  duties  which,  in  my 
erery  country  gentleman  is  bound  to 
■■1  aot  for  diat  reason  wonld  I  resign, 
*f  wune,  dte  doing  so  would  be  an 
**"*«Jirf;  hat  I  would  resign,  if  I  found 
•  "f|*H|e  m^eriy  to  perform  those  duties. 

1*9  do  more,  gentlemen,-!  will  not 
*V'iP>  ^  1  strongly  recoaunead  it 
!J«aaictity  of  Suie  for  the  Home  De- 
ao  pauper  shall  ever  he  per- 
j^^^fw  heiore  a  board,  any  members 
V  J?*       likdy  to  know  them  personally. 

paOMea,  that  does  all  the  mischief. 
7  JS""*'  **       present  meeting,  gentle- 
u  it  amongst  us  that  flinches  from 
27?  is  it  that  sofi'ers  them- 

li&ed  over  by  a  canting  old  crone, 
Mre  for  the  laws  of  dw  land 
bazang  of  that  fly  yonder? 
^Hlaik  yoB,  of  all  the  genlleaten  here 


present,  who  wonld  be  ready  aad  willing  to  let 
that  old  woman  have  exaotly  her  own  way,  if 
the  rest  of  us  did  not  stand  forward  to  prevent 
it?  Why,  just  exactly  the  people  that  know 
her,  to  be  sure.  It  is  as  plain  as  a  pike-staff. 
It  is  influence,  gentlemen, — local  influence.  Yon 
~all  of  you — the  gentLemen  of  Deepbrook  1 
mean — yon,  ail  of  you,  more  or  le&s,  seem  to 
care  about  her,  auo  to  value  her,  and  to  want 
to  cosset  her,  just  as  if  she  was  pan  and  parcel 
of  yourselves.  Now,  is  there  any  thing,  I  would 
ask  these  very  same  gentlemen, — is  there  any 
thing  in  such  feelings  suitable  to  the  strictlv 
carrying  into  effect  a  strict  law?  I  say  it  is 
impossible  that  the  bill  can  work  as  it  ought  to 
work,  as  long  a^  local  acquaintance  and  neigh- 
bourly ftclings  have  any  opportunity  of  inter- 
fering. And  that,  gentlemen,  is  what  I  shall 
consider  it  as  my  duty  to  represent  to  the  Right 
Honourable  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home 
Departnentf  if  1  find  tnat  yoa  act  in  such  a 
maimer  as  to  render  my  doing  so  necessary. 
I  would  beg  to  know,  sir,"  said  the  eloquent 
orator  in  conclusion,  and  specially  addressing 
himself  to  the  gentleman  immediately  opposite 
to  him,  whose  eye  he  observed  to  be  (i\eu  upon 
him,—"  1  would  beg  to  know,  Mr.  Wilcox,  if 
you  find  any  possibility  o(  dissenting  from  a 
single  word  1  have  said?" 

"Decidedly  not,  sir,"  replied  Mr.  Wilcox. 
"  My  opinion  has  ever  been,  that  stem  as  some 
of  the  enactments  of  this  bill  appear,  the  sever- 
ity of  them,  upon  which  you  seem  to  lay  so 
much  stress,  wonld  in  a  very  great  measure 
disappear,  were  the  centralisation  part  of  it 
abrogated.  If  every  parish  had  a  receptacle, 
however  humble,  lor  its  own  poor,  with  no 
guardians  but  thosn  who  dwelt  within  its  limits, 
and  no  commissioner  to  settle  their  doubts  and 
dilBculties,  excepliag  Ihc  cter^man  and  the 
nearest  magistrate,  nothing  at  all  like  what  has 
just  past  among  us  would  be  likely  to  recur." 

The  voice  of  Mr.  Wilcox  was  low-toned,  and 
did  not  make  itself  heard  either  by  the  deputy- 
chairaian  or  the  gentlemen  near  htm,  and  there- 
fore neither  did  nor  could  affect  their  decision, 
which,  from  respect  to  the  opinions  of  the 
majority  of  the  meeting,  was  very  soon  declared 
to  DC  against  affording  Mrs.  Greenhill's  family 
any  out-door  relief.  "  TAry  may  all  come  into 
the  house"  was  the  final  resolution  of  the 
board,  and  having  received  it,  the  old  womw 
left  the  room,  ^  returned  to  her  home. 


It  was  this  decision  of  the  guardians  of 
Deepbro^  Union  which  ao  far  subdued  the 
apint  of  Mrs.  OreenhiU  as  to  induce  her  to 
present  herself  and  her  fallen  fortunes  before 
the  friend  of  the  Duchess  of  Rochdale.  She 
had  passed  the  night  which  succeeded  her  visit 
to  the  Union  in  meditating  upon  the  comparative 
sufiering  that  would  arise  from  seeing  poor 
jane  and  her  children  "go  into  the  house,"  and 
applying  to  the  Rochdale  family  for  assistance. 
Had  the  question  related  to  herself  alone,  she 
would  not  have  hesitated  for  a  moment,  as  no 
miserr,  at  least  in  perspecttve,  could  be  so 
honitle  to  her  as  the  Uea  of  abasing  the 
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geoerons  kindiiess  of  ber  patrons;  bat  At 
penalty  for  indulging  this  feeling  would  not  be 
paid  bj  herself,  but  hy  her  grandchildren  and 
tfieir  miserable  mother^  and  before  this  all 
other  feelings  yielded.  The  whole  of  this 
miserable  story  was  recorded  to  -  Mrs.  Buck- 
hurst,  before  the  old  acquaintance  parted;  but 
this  was  only  owing  to  the  kindoess  of  one 
heart,  and  the  fulness  of  the  other,  for  it  was 
in  DO  way  necessary  to  the  performance  of 


Mrs.  Greeiliiirs  emud;  wUdiinB  but  to  learn 
whether  there  was  any  tmih  in  Ike  r^xnt  tkat 
"the  family"  were  expected  immediately  at 
Rochdale  Castle.  Mrs.  vuckborst,  in  answer  to 
this  inqntry.  told  her  that  she  fully  expected 
their  arrival  in  a  month;  and  with  this  inform 
mation  ibe  unhappy  nurse  departed,  doubting 
whether  she  was  most  ^ad  or  sorry  to  bear 
that  she  should  have  no  letter  to  write,  bat 
han  to  tell  her  terrible  story  instead. 
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A  FEW  WORBS  ABOUT 


b  Hiy  reader  should  lliink  die  title  of  my 
btok  aa  odd  one,  ud  mutler  to  himself,  "'g. 
S.D.!-j^.  S.  D.l— what  does  that  mean?  ~ 
t*  )im  Ibcn,  in  Irish  fashioi,  to  aiuwcr  by 
fitii^  aoot&r  qaestion,   "What  does  it  not 
mamV  These  Roman  initials  for  Pounds,  Shil- 
Ha^  and  Pence,  have  a  more  extended  meanioj; 
/   tim  cottld  he  treated  of  in  a  Preface, — a  deeper 
I    Md  (i^a  human  affections  than  many  would 
I   like  m  own.  There  is  magic  in  this  triumvirate 
'   •flelten,  which,  representing  money,  governs 
.    dtt  world. — Yoath  and  beauty  are  slaves  to 
'   age  and  oa^iness,  hy  jg.  S.  D.  Valour  and  good 
fMiA  are  beaten  by  cowardice  and  treachery, 
iknHidi  j0.  S.  D.  Wars  have  begun,  and  peaces 
btve  Men  bought,  through  j0.  S.  D.  National 
rizhts  aad  nationa]  wrongs  have  been  based  on 
jpTs.  D.    "Where  lies  the  root  of  most  sena- 
torial qneatioBs?— In  j0.  S.  D.  The  aspirations 
which  stir  our  souls,  under  the  name  of  ambi- 
liMk  are  too  often  but  iha  illuminated  letters, 
S.  D.  In  short,  the  golden  fleece  is  branded 
wuh  j^.  &  D. 

In  phfing  Irish  Heirs  and  j^.  S.  D.  in  ^uxta- 
■osiitoo,  iBBTe  made  an  alluaee  ifuite  lo  the 
'    M  ft  wo^  of  fiction,  for,  unfortunately. 


the  Founds,  Shillings  and  Pence  are  not,  in 
reality,  the  invariable  concomitants  in  Irish 
UcirsKijM.  Irish  Heirs  too  often  find  them- 
selves  in  the  position  of  that  particular  one 
once  described  to  an  inquiring  traveller  by 
his  Hibernian  guide,  who  said  that  Illisier  So- 
and-So  "was  heir  to  five  thousand  a-} ear — 
that  teas  xoenl."  But  such  are  the  heirs  for  the 
author.— Tiiere  is  nothing  to  be  said  of  a  man 
who  inherits  a  fortune  smoothly,  lives  a  regti- 
lar  respectable  lift^  and  dies  decently  and  quietly 
in  his  bed.  Out  on  all  such !  Were  the  world 
made  op  of  these,  what  an  unroouniic  world 
it  would  be!  As  Irish  Heirs  seldom  have  the 
luck  to  be  such  uninteresting  persons  as  these 
who  have  raised  my  indignation,  (hey  are  the 
heirs  after  an  author's  heart;  and  as  their  pa- 
trimonies mostly  departed  wilh  their  forefathers, 
wails  and  strays  and  monev  fuund  must  be  con- 
sidered legitimate  Irish  Heirships;  and  with 
Ibis  declaration  I  start  with  a  tale  of  Treasure 
Trove,  as  tbe  first  of  the  series  of  S.  D.; 
and,  as  I  very  respectfully  present  j0.  S.  D. 
to  the  public,  I  hope,  they  will  generously  re< 
turn  j^.  S.  I),  to  their  obliged  and  grateful 
servant,  Samuei.  Loveb. 


&CG01IKT8  «r  IRISH  HEIRS. 


Vre*s«re  Trove. 

CHAPTER  I. 


Ir  IS  about  a  hnndred  yesis  a^  Aat  the  hero 
of  the  Mioving  tale  "lived,  aid  moTcd,  and  bad 
Us  being."  He  lived  in  the  town  tif  Galway, 
■emrd  in  Ac  homUer  walk  of  lifie,  and  had 
bis  heaac  iroM  one  Denis  Corhery,  an  honest 
aad  wealAv  trader  in  the  ancient  town  afore- 
aid,  and  MeUy  his  wife.  This  son  of  Denis, 
however,  was  christened  Edward,  in  deference 
te  bis  aiMber,  who  thoa^t  it  more  genteel  than 
Denby — bat  'Denis  took  his  rtvenge  by  DOror 
taOing  Mb  nagrthins  but  Ned. 


Ned,  howevn-,  inherited,  in  (he  female  linck 
a  desperate  hankering  after  all  that  belonged  to 
the  upper  rsnks.  Even  when  a  child,  his  very 
name  sounded  unpleasantly  in  his  ear;  he  wonld 
mnmble  over  "Corkery"  to  himself  in  disgust, 
and  wish  he  was  called  Burke,  or  Blake,  or 
Fitsgerald,  or  Hacnamara.  As  he  grew  op,  he 
looked  wistfully  after  every  well-mounied  ca- 
valier who  pranced  gallantly  up  the  street,  and 
the  faU-toned  ramble  of  some  grand  family  coach 
was  mnae  to  him,  while  tbe  sharp  ratue  of  a 
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eoontiy  car  was  a  nntsancc.  He  would  run  to 
the  counter  of  his  father's  shop  and  listen  ea- 
gerly to  the  more  refined  accents  of  a  lady  or 
genUeman  customer,  but  he  showed  no  desire 
for  that  place  of  business  when  vulgarians  were 
canning  on  ibeir  traflic.  These  peculiarities  of 
the  Doy  (whose  mother  died  while  be  was  yoong) 
were  unnoticed  by  his  father,  a  plain  paina- 
taking  man,  who,  having  scrambled  his  way 
upward  from  the  lowest  class,  had  the  ambition, 
so  general  in  Ireland,  to  see  his  son  possess 
"school  knowledge,"  the  want  of  which  be  much 
r^retted, — and,  perhaps,  overrated,  as  men  do 
other  things  of  which  they  are  not  possessed. 
Accordingly  he  gave  him  'all  the  advantages  of 
the  best  school  within  his  reach,  whereby  the 
■boy  profited  so  well,  that  the  master  soon 
bragged  of  bis  pupil,  and  the  father  looked  for- 
ward to  Ae  cnltirated  mind  of  his  son  with  a  pro- 
spective pleasure  never  to  bo  realized;  for  all 
this  but  stilted  the  boy  more  and  more  above 
his  natural  level,  fed  the  mental  disease  with 
which  he  was  infected, — in  short,  to  speak  an- 
tithetically, strenfftkenedhh  weakness.  The  more 
Ned  learned,  the  more  he  liked  gentiUh;  and 
when,  having  learned  jnst  enough  to  make  him 
conceited,  he  retired  finally  from  school,  his 
father's  fHends  and  acquaintances,  whom,  with 
a  profuse  hospitality,  the  father  gathered  round 
him,  were  looKed  down  upon  for  their  ignorance 
and  Tulgarit}';  and  the  more  the  youth  grew, 
the  more  repngnauce  be  showed  to  engage  in 
bis  fathei^s  tradinf^  which  eonld  open  to  him 
no  better  company  than  the  punch-drinking  com- 
munity amongst  'whom  he  was  daily  thrown. 
It  may  be  questioned,  how  a  boy  should  enter- 
tain a  dislike  to  vulgar  company  vilhont  ever 
having  seen  what  was  superior;  many  believing 
that  we  can  only^  arrive  at  conclusions  upon 
this  subject  by  comparison.  But  (he  more  ob- 
servant may  nave  had  occasion  to  rematli,  that, 
in  some  minds,  there  is  a  natural  dislike  to 
every  thing  coarse:  and  examples  may  be  seen, 
even  in  the  same  Rimfly,  of  die  wide  difference 
often  existing  bctn'cen  children  whose  education 
has  been  equal,  in  their  native  adaptation  to 
vulgar  or  refined  habits.  On  a  mind  open  to 
impressions,  the  slightest  opportunities  will  suf* 
fice  to  stamp  the  difference  between  vulgarity 
and  good  breeding.  In  his  father's  shop,  the 
boy  had  observed  the  contrast  between  the 
superior  orders  of  his  father's  customers  rad 
his  father's  acquaintances.  The  stripling,  further 
growi^  on  the  neidibouring  race-<r«und,  was 
not  insensible  to  tne  difference  between  the 
daughter  of  a  fanner  on  her  pUlioa,  ani  the 
daughter  of  the  squire  on  her  aide*s«ddle.  The 
more  refined  accent  of  the  one  fell  on  his  ear 
more  gradously  than  the  broad  brogue  of  the 
other,  and  what  produced  a  coarse  laugh  in  the 
country  girl  awoke  but  the  smile  of  uie  lady. 
Such  uings  will  always  make  their  impression 
on  intelligent  minds,  let  those  who  like  say  nay; 
for  occasional  glimpses  of  refinement  may  some- 
times effect  more  results  in  a  sensitive  shop- 
keeper rtian  an  academy  of  punctilio  could  pro- 
duce upon  an  obtuse  man  of  a  higher  grade. 
Bat,  be  this  as  it  may,  aadi  u  action  was  going 
forward  in  yoang  ijwterft  mind,  however  it 
got  thm,  and  sum  b^aa  to  produce  nnl^ 


Iiiness  between  the  father  and  son;  not  that  the 
alter  ever  openly  expressed  his  feelings,  bat 
the  former  was  shrewd  enough  to  see,  almost 
as  soon  as  the  other  felt,  this  ^owin^  repug- 
nance to  the  consequences  of  his  station,  and 
many  was  the  accusation  of  ''Puppy,"  and 
"Jackanapes,"  hurled  at  poor  Ned  oy  the  in> 
dignant  trader,  who  occasionally,  when  moved 
overmuch,  reUered  his  mind  by  indulging  in 
sundry  curses  on  the  hour  that  "put  it  into  his 
head  to  rear  up  his  own  child  to  be  asbuwd 
of  the  father  that  bore  hin."  Now  thu  vu 
not  fiur  to  the  youth,  for  it  was  not  tme,  and 
only  aggravated  the  cause  of  disunion. 

Did  the  stripling  wish  in  return  he  had  never 
been  educated? — No.  To  whatever  trials  or 
troubles  one  may  be  exposed  by  education,  how- 
ever much  it  may  render  the  feelings  by  cultiva- 
tion more  sensitive,  and,  consequently,  more  liaUe 
to  be  wounded,  I  believe  none  who  ever  possessed 
jbe  prize  woiud  relinquish  it.  The  utmost  the 
young  man  ever  ventured  to  retor^  was  the 
natural  question— if  his  h&tx  could  expect  Aat 
education  would  not  make  seme  diSmnce  in 
him? 

"  To  be  sure,  I  think  it  should  make  a  differ. 
It  ^ould  make  you  more  knowledgable;  but 
instead  o'  that,  it^  a  fool  it  made  o'  you.  And 
it  should  make  ^ou  convarsible;  but,  instead  o* 
that,  it's  the  dtvit  a  word  you'll  say  to  any  body, 
— thinkin'  no  one  good  mough  to  spake  to  jon. 
And  it  should  make  you  mora  'cute  in  Arade 
by  rayson  of  fractions,  and  algibeta,  and  the 
cube  root;  and  a  betlher  marchant,  by  rayson 
of  iogriphv,  and  a  knowledge  o'  foreun  paitSj 
and  the  like  of  that;  but  it's  thinkin',  lam,  yon 
turn  up  your  nose  at  a  matchant,  my  yonnc 
masther;  and  it's  po*thry,and  pagan  hist'hry,  and 
panthenions,  you  nave  crammed  your  numskull 
with,  till  there's  no  room  in  it  for  common  since, 
at  all,  at  all.  What  is  it  you'd  like  to  do  wid 
yourself,  I'd  like  to  know?  I  suppose  you'd 
fancy  an  aisy  life,  and  would  like  to  b«  pot 
'prentice  to  a  bishop— eh  f  Or,  maybe,  it*a  a 
jmtleman  all  out  you'd  like  to  be  ?  Well  becoMS 
you,  indeed!— owld  Corker^s  son  a >tii<leiMii, 
and  his  owld  friends  laughin'  at  him  I" 

If  the  son  attempted  to  sUp  in  an  apologetie 

fihrase,  as  "Indeed,  sir  I" — or,  "'Pon  my  word, 
atherl"— he  was  silenced  directly  witha"Whish^ 
whisht,  I  tell  youl — howld  your  tongue— didn't 
I  see  you  lookin'  at  Miss  fiucnamara  tiie  oth^ 
day?  Bad  luck  to  yon— kow  dar  you  lift  your 
eyes  to  Macnamara— the  owldest  blood  in  the 
counthry.?  The  dirt  on  her  shoes  is  too  good 
for  you,  you  puppy  I" 

"Indeed,  sir  ■' 

Whisht,  I  tell  youl— shut  your  face,  and  give 
your  red  rag  a  holiday — you're  too  fond  o' 
wa^in'  it,  so  yon  are.  The  consavted  Arop's 
in  you,  I  tell  you.  What  am  I  to  do  wid  you? 
Thrado's  not  good  enough  for  youl  Howgented 
we  are,  to  be  sure!— your  sarvantsirl  I  suppose 
you'll  want  to  turn  prodistM  next  Yonll  be 
of  the  ^nteel  religion,  I  go  bail.  I  wouldn't 
wonder)  Faith,  you'll  go  to  the  divil  yit,  Ned. 
Oh,  irirral  winal" 

the  end  of  these  fiequent  hidurings  wa^ 
that  Ned,  to  escape  from  his  fttber's  tnda^  his 
Ikther's  reproaches^  aad  Us  AAcr'a  fiianib,  n- 
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ftateJ  pcnuHion  to  ^  »  voyage  vith  die 
eapdtia  of  a  trading  ship  whom  the  old  man 
fhffrH  to  know  in  the  coarse  of  his  business. 
This  was  not  quite  to  the  taste  of  either  of  the 
paniea,  — the  father  disliking  it  decidedly,  the 
MB  o«ly  lookiBK  forward  to  it  aa  a  step  to  some- 
thing ebe.  T1i«  latter,  b^  reading  ronuntic  scraps 
«f  sen  voyages,  got  his  imagmation  inflamed 
\    wi&  4e  dwmia  of  naatical  adventure.  The  former 
mtAt  a  long  escalation  that  a  voyage  in  a 
tndiig  ship  was  at  least  a  stqi  towardscommerce, 
mi  Mfed  chat  iriien  his  son  should  he  sufficiently 
■red     *'saiIoliag,"  as  he  called      he  night 
setde  down  into  a  mercantile  man. 

Coder  Iheae  circnmstances  it  was  agreed  be- 
tven  the  parties  that  three  months  should  elapse 
beftn  the  decisive  step  should  be  taken,  alter 
which  tise.  if  Ned  found  he  coald  not  settle 
ivwn  to  business  at  once,  his  father  consented 
I    M  let  him  try  the  sea.  Dnhiu  these  three  mondis, 
I   thmfete,  Ned  had  more  liberty  and  fewer  re- 
1   fiaiches  than  he  had  ever  known  in  his  life, 
I   -Ae  father  hoping,  by  snch  indulgence  on  his 
I   MM,  to  Mke  the  shon  moie  agreeable,  and 
•e  tea  less  tonpttu;  and  Ned  was  not  slow  to 
tike  advantage  of  tlus  leave. 

AsMg  other  amusemotis,  Ned  especially  loved 
hsoMScing;  and  a  forthcoming  tnal  of  strength 
•ome  of  the  horses  ud  most  dashing 
/    lim4a  in  the  conntry  promised  rare  sport,  and 
set  the  pleasBre-goers  on  the  tip-toe  of^  expecta- 
lisn.  At  the  approaching  races,  one  match  beyond 
aU  ethers  excited  most  interest,  to  be  run  be- 
tween n  pair  of  c^ebrated  horses  ridden  by  dieir 
ownen,  both  of  sporting  notoriety,  but  of  very 
I   diifctnnt  chancters,— the  one  being  rather  con- 
ceited and  stand-off  in  his  manners,  the  other 
fimiliir  and  f^nnk^  the  former  being  satisfied  of 
his  gfent  attraction  among  the  lair  sex.— the 
haer  ^nite  as  anxious  for,  but  not  quite  so  sure 
9t,  their  sMiles;  Mr  Daly  bmng  perlectl^  certain 
he  had  bat  to  ask  and  have  favours,  while  young 
Kirwaa  (or  Kitrawaim.  as  the  adihiring  peasants 
called  hBm|)  was  grateful  for  as  m\ieh  as  was 
oanied.   They  were  both  handsome,  only  that 
I        good  looks  of  the  latter  were  increased  by 
>    the  expression  of  gay  good  hnroonr  th^  played 
I    «n  hia  MOrtive  conntmance.  whil«  the  tenwer 
•f  the  former  often  militated  agabist  more  than 
his  ^&od  looks. 

On  the  day  of  Ae  nee  in  qoestion  tbenei^- 
be«ris«  town  poared  forth  Ae  ^ort-loviog  por- 
tion of  its  inhabitants,  and  the  peasant  popula- 
tian  were,  as  nsnal,  in  great  force  on  the  race 

Snd.  As  the  hoar  of  trial  drew  near,  so  did 
pottderoBS  carriages-and'foar  of  the  gentry, 
with  the  gay  cavalcade  of  the  rank  and  ifounirer 
hennty  of  Nm  aeidbbonrhood,  whose  heavy  saddles, 
rtndrffd  with  silver  nails  and  ornamented  with 
aid  fringe,  maifced  a  distioctiDn  m  rank  which 
me  piaiaer  eqnestrian  appmntmaits  of  owe  tune 
do  not  indicalfc  AiMagst  tkete  beanties  was  the 
idrwtirsi  Miss  Macnaaiara,  to  whose  pretty  face 
Hed  had  been  aecnsed  by  his  indignant  father 
M  hBimg  Im  cnres,  and  maybe  Ned  was  not  there 
m  tse  to  catdi  the  Sat  gumpse  of  the  gracefol 
Amaaon  ae  she  caatered  op  the  course  towards 
the  groi^  of  caffiages  and  glitteriiig  cavalcade 
Aat  dnstered  round  the  winning  ptMt. 
Bat  ahl— ieeti^  is  the  triumph  of  beaatyl— 


even  die  trionqdi  achieved  over  the  hearts  of 
despairing  baiters.  Before  Miss  Maenamara 
ban  arrived,  a  newer  and  more  commaDding  belle 
bad  displaced  her  in  the  heart  of  the  susceptible 
Ned,  who  stood  transfixed  as  he  gazed  on  the 
lace  of  a  young  and  lovely  girl  whose  beauty 
attracted  universal  attention,  as  she  took  up  her 
place  beside  a  stern-looking  man  of  middle  age, 
whose  costume  of  somewhat  heavier  ciU  than 
that  of  the  gentry  surroiuiding,  and  bronaed 
visage,  inqiarted  a  foreign  air  to  his  appearance. 
A  servant,  monnted  on  a  stout  horse,  was  in 
attendance  upon  ihem,  and  many  questions  pas- 
sed amongst  the  assanble4  ihrong  touching  "  who 
they  were,"  but  no  one  knew.  Ned  took  up 
the  closest  position  ho  could  maintain  near  them, 
and  while  he  feasted  his  eyes  on  the  unknown 
beauty,  little  dreamt  of  the  damage  he  was  doing 
to  his  heart  all  the  time. — It  was  that  sort  of 
entrancement  which  woman  alone  can  achieve, 
and  which  tongue  or  pen  cannot  tell,  and  those 
can  only  know  who  have  felt;  therefore  we 
shall  hiy  nothing  about  it,  but  leave  it  to  the 
imagination  or  svmpathy  of  the  reader  to  guess 
or  feel  how  Ned  was  suddenly  enslaved. 

A  shout  disturbed  him  from  his  trance; — it 
was  the  appearance  of  the  racers,  who  paced 
before  the  assemblage  of  the  ilite  as  (hey  pas- 
sed onwards  towards  the  startioa  post.  The  usual 
bustle  of  the  moment  prevailed—the  admiration 
of  the  horses,  the  expression  of  hopes  for  one 
and  doubts  of  another,  the  excitement  of  betting, 
the  watchfulness  of  the  start;  and  then,  as  the 
changes  of  the  race  round  the  plain  were  per- 
ceptible, the  inlenser  interest  of  the  brief  siruule, 
till  the  last  breathless  moment  of  stispense,  when 
the  sMining  steeds,  urged  to  th«r  utmost  ener- 
gies, are  seen  coming  up  to  the  goal — the  sod 
resounds  beneath  their  rapid  stroke— the  thunder 
increases — the  very  eartn  trembles — they  seem 
toflyt — thty  are  pastil— ashoutrends the skyltl 
— the  race  is  over. 

Brief  pleasure  I — not  so  the  pain  for  those  who 
have  lost  their  money.  Such  were  races  then —  as 
they  are  now — on/jt  uf  y  were  somewhat  konesler. 

That  race  being  over,  the  most  interesting 
contest  of  the  day  was  next  in  saccession.  The 
company  had  not  long  to  wait;— a  cheer  an- 
nounced the  approach  ofMr.  Daly,  who,  mounted 
on  a  qtlendid  horse  and  exquisitely  dressed,  ap- 
proadied  the  principal  group  of  spectators.  He 
paraded  up  and  down  lor  some  lime,  manifestly 
pleased  to  exhibit  himself  and  his  horse,  and  a 
furtive  glance  cast  into  the  principal  carriages 
betrayed  his  desire  to  know  how  much  he  was 
admired. 

While  he  was  thus  amusing  himself,  a  thun- 
dering shout,  mingled  with  roars  of  laughter, 
disturbed  his  serenity,  which  was  soon  overcast 
by  an  expression  of^tbe  dariiestao^ras  hesaw 
the  cause  of  die  cheers  and  the  memment,  which 
were  provoked  by  the  appeamnee  of  yonojsRir>- 
wan,  cantering  op  towuds  the  group  ofraok 
and  beaoty  on  a  shaggv  little  pony  without  a 
saddle,  while  he  himself  was  attired  in  a  coarse 
frieae  jacket,  tied  round  his  middle  with  a  straw 
rope,  while  on  his  head,  instead  of  hunting  cap, 
a  pMsant's  caubeen^  with  a  gad*  for  hatbana, 

•  A  peeled  ul«r  twiated. 
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holding  &  dkndeen, »  wu  nktdtly  stack  on  oae 
sitte.  From  onder  this  hat  Kirwtui'a  sportive 
smiles  displayed  bia  white  teeth,  as  he  rode 
laughiog  up  and  down  alon^  the  line  orcarriages, 
whence  answering  nirthtal  recognition  was 
showered  apon  him,  ^liiile  bis  rival  horseman 
conld  not  conceal  bis  rage  at  thus  having  his  trim 
attire  ridiculed  as  it  were ;  he  approached  Kirwan, 
and  said  with  as  much  calmness  as  be  could 
command. 

"'Do  YOU  mean  this  for  a  jok»  or  an  afront, 
Mr.  Kirwan?" 

"A  joke,  to  be  sore." 

"It  is  a  veiy  bad  one,  Uien,  sir." 

"Sore  an  affront  wonld  be  wonc." 

^It  may  be  m/'  said  the  other,  putting  spars 
to  his  horse,  intending  to  gallop  to  the  starting 
post;  but  the  horse,  an  ill-temperM  animal, instead 
of  obeying  this  summons  as  it  was  meant,  plunged 
violently  and  engaged  in  an  angry  s^g^e  with 
bis  rider,  who  finally  conqaerea,  however,  and 
rode  bim  to  the  post. 

This  was  all  Kirwan  wanted; — he  knew  the 
horse  and  rider  were  both  ill-tempered,  and  bis 
grotesque  dress  was  assnmed  for  ine  pnrpose  of 
provoking  the  fury  of  the  animal  through  the 
Tanit^  of^his  master,  and  tfana,  with  a  horse  of 
inferior  power,  but  gentler  natore,  securing  the 
winning  of  the  race.  After  making  a  few  jokes 
with  the  ladies,  who  were  yet  enjoying  his  ab- 
surd costume,  he  cantered  his  pony  after  his 
angry  rival,  and,  on  arriving  at  lfi<!  starting  post, 
alighted,  and  sprang  into  the  saddle  of  the  racer, 
which  was  there  held  in  waiting  for  him.  After 
some  false  starts,  arising  from  the  salky  horse 
of  Mr.  Daly,  "Whip,  spur,  and  away!"  were 
successfully  answered  to,  and  off  went  (he  com- 
petitors. Bat  the  tustle  between  Daly  and  his 
steed  were  fatal  to  his  hopes. — If  there  be  a  time 
when  horse  and  man  should,  as  the  Mexicans 
imagined,  be  one  animal,  it  is  in  the  race;  if 
they  eo  not  together  they  go  not  at  all. — For/i 
time  the  race  was  contested,  but  the  temper  of 
Daly's  horse,  once  roused,  was  irretrievable,  and 
the  brute,  bolting  at  the  last  tnm,  Kirwan  won 
in  a  canter. 

The  shouts  of  Kierawannf  Kierawaunfl  were 
deafening,  and  Daly  made  die  best  of  bis  way 
to  the  stables. 

Immediately  after  this  race,  while  Ned  was 
bestowing  his  attention  on  the  fair  unknown, 
the  gentleman  with  whom  she  rode  addressed 
some  words  to  her,  and  afterwards  to  their  at- 
tendant, and  she  at  once  cantered  off  the  course, 
followed  by  the  servant,  while  he  of  the  bronzed 
visage  followed  in  au  opposite  direction,  in  the 
wake  of  the  crowd,  which,  as  soon  as  the  heat 
was  over,  rapidly  cleared  the  course,  and  hur- 
ried to  an  adjoining  field,  where  cock-fighting 
occupied  the  intervals  between  the  races.  The 
cock-pit  was  verv  simple  in  its  construction- 
no  regularly  leveilled  platform  for  the  combatants, 
nor  inclined  planes  of  seats  for  the  spectators. 
The  ftirntpoHion  of  a  pasture  ground  was  taken 
for  the  field  of  battle— a  circle,  marked  bv  fresh- 
cut  twigs  stuck  in  the  earth,  around  which  gentle 
and  Simple  crowded  and  got  a  sight  of  the  sport 
as  best  they  might,— the  gentle  mostly  moonied, 

*  StUBp  of  a  pipe. 


it  is  true,  who  thus  overtopjped  dieir  Beighbearini 
pedestrians;  but  often,  as  a  late  arrival  on  boive- 
back  placed  the  new  oonter  beyond  the  point 
of  view,  he  would  dismount,  and  leaving  bit 
horse  to  the  care  of  some  gilty,  push  mnongit 
the  mass  of  the  peasants,  who  made  readv  way 
as  his  presence  declared  him  to  -be  of  the  »• 
per  class,  while,  if  "the  handlers"  within  the 
ring  canght  sight  of  such  a  personage,  they 
urged  the  populace  to  give  place  by  strong  re* 
presentatioBS  of  their  unworthinees  to  see  the 
sport  before  their  betters. 

"Back  oat  o'  that,  Dimpsy,  I  tell  yoDl- b 
it  stoppin  his  honour  of  Henlongh  yoa'd  be?" 

Dimpsy  made  himself  as  sautU  as  possible,  and 
the  Blake  came  forward. 

"Cock  you  up,  Shanghnessy,  and  is  itvon 
'od  see  the  cock-fight  afore  the  quali^? — Make 
wav  for  his  honour,  Misther  Lioch." 

Shaugbnessy  squeezed  back,  and  Mr  Lynch 
pressed  forward,  while  another  handsomely 
dressed  candidate  for  the  front  row  followed  in 
bis  wake. 

The  handlers  shouted,  "Way  for  his  hononr 
the  honourable  Histber  Daly— hnrml  for  Om* 
sandle!  way  1  bid  ye!" 

While  soch  exclamations  were  ringtnc  on 
every  side,  and  the  crowd  swaying  to  and  fro, 
Ned  had  obtained  a  foremost  j^ce  amidst  the 
bjstanders  around  the  ring,  asd  observed,  «od- 
spicaons  amongst  the  hersemen,  him  of  the  fo- 
reign aspect 

His  aneiiiion,  however,  was  more  foroihly 
arrested  by  the  presence  of  a  blind  man,  who 
simggled  hard  to  keep  a  foremost  place  in  the 
ring,  and  whose  endeavoor  for  suck  accommo- 
dation every  one  of  the  peasantry  seemed  willing 
to  aid,  while  kindlv  expressions  towards  bb 
pitiable  state  were  mingled  with  merry  allusions 
to  the  utter  uselessness  of  one  deprived  ot  si^ 
occupying  a  fnmt  rank  to  see  the  sport.  But  at 
the  same  time  that  this  mingled  |Mtv  and  Merri- 
ment went  forward,  there  seemed  to  exist  a 
degree  of  respect  towards  the  man,  quite  at  va- 
riance with  pity  or  jesting,  and  difficult  to  ac- 
count for,  but  for  -the  leathern  pouch  at  his  sid^ 
whence  some  ivory-tipped  tuoes  of  boxwood 
protruded,  and  showed  cause  for  the  aflTectionate 
attention  of  the  peasants.  -  He  was  a  piper;  and 
who,  in  the  Lana  of  Song,  would  not  stand  well 
with  the  minstrel  V — one  overprized  in  Ireland, 
through  the  most  endearing  aaeocifttions,  rtther 
as  the  traditional  transmitter  of  ancient  bardic 
effusions  at  the  wake,  die  mirthftil  athnnlator 
of  nimble  feet^  at  the  fair,  the  contribntor  to 
love  or  Ain  in  mosical  plaint  or  planxty  {  or, 
perchance,  the' exciter  of  sefisations  darker  and 
more  secret,  by  the  ontpouriitg  of  some  significant 
strain  which  had  hidden  meaning  in  its  phrases, 
and  bore  hope  and  triumph  in  its  wild  cadence. 

All  the  influence  arising  from  flich  causes 
Fhaidrig-na-pih^  held  pre-eminently;  and 
"Stand  fast,  Phaidrig,"  and  "I'm  with  yon, 
Phaidrig,"  and  "Held  by  me,  Phaidrig,"  were 
amongst  the  ejacnlafions  which  greeted  the  piper, 
as  oSesn  of  assistwice  were  made  to  him  on  all 
sides.  The  <*dairk"  f  >  mn  was  pHied,  Aovgh 

*  Patrick  of  tke  Pipes. 
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Am  Hind  witeeis  of  cockfighling  micht  make 
food  for  Hurtli.  Bttt,  ihoagli  he  coula  not  see, 
be  took  <Jeep  interest  in  the  savage  sport,  and 
w— U  bet  on-  the  late  of  the  battles,  inquiriEtg 
nljr  who  was  Ae  owner  of  the  birds,  ana  ^-hat 
Aar  e«loQn;  on  koowinc  these.  bH  knowledge 
■f  ihe  vwioas  breeds  of  the  cocks  would  decide 
hi*  m  badung,  the  eombatants,  and  mostly  hp 
was  light  ia  his  selections. 

The  ring  was  now  crowded  to  suffocation. 
»ai  a  BK>vement  between  ihe  handlers  promised 
a  tn—iBnccment  of  the  encoanter,  when  a  fresh 
cHiBOtioD  in  the  crowd  indicated  another  stnig- 
I  ^  fiom  the  rear  to  tW  front.  He  was  caught 
H|k  of  hy  Che  officials  within  the  ri^,  and 
^Baom"  wms  called  for  his  honour  lustber 
Bodkin;  bat  the  seiried  mass  seemed  too  cora- 
Mci  »  ndntt  of  anoAer  being.  "Anrah,  boys, 
■  it  hcepins  oat  HisAer  Bodun  you'd  be?'* 
\  "Faix,  and  if  be  was  a  needle  instMd  of  a 
bsJhrn.  'twoold  be  hard  for  him  to  get  inhere/' 
mki  Phaidrig. 

"Sate  he's  like  a  needle  in  one  iwpeet,  any 
bvw."  returned  the  handler — "be  has  an  eye 
in  and  as  you  have  not,  you  migbt  give 
Mm  ^w  place,  and  stand  behind." 

*-^Bt,  i'm  blind,  that's  a  rayson  I  shonld 
have  J  front  ^ce,"  says  Phaidrig,  "as  a  man 
wifk  eyes  has  a  better  chance  of  seeing." 

Ihe  crowd  paid  the  good-natured  tribute  of 
a  to  nundii^s  pleasantry  upon  his  own 
mutammt,  and  Ae  Baiidler 'sonmt  another  per- 
•M  I*  displace  for  his  hoBonr  Riisther  Bodkin, 
«ho  at  M£th  got  into  the  iiont,  and  the -bottle 
be^ao. 

The  asnal  hasty  offers  and  acceptances  of 
wagen  on  the  contending  birds  rang  in  rapid 
«aec«ssion  among  the  mounted  gentlemen  in  the 
erovd,  and  those  who  held  the  front  standing- 
^ces  in  the  circle.  It  was  the  first  time  Ned 
Bad  ever  seen  a  cock6^t,and  his  attention  was 
distracted  for  a  time  between  the  fierce  con- 
•ict  of  the  birds  and  the  sounds  of  triumph  or 
fismay  which  followed  the  blows  or  the  falls 
9€  cither,  and  (be  bets  which  were  offered  or 
deabled  incoiue<iuence;  but  all  these  gave  place 
at  last  to  observation  of  the  blind  man,  whose 
excitemeTit  surpassed  that  of  all  others  as  Ihe 
S^t  proceedea,  and  who  appeared  by  his  ex- 
damatioRS  to  know,  as  well  as  those  who  could 
see,  the  vicissitndes  of  the  battle ;  his  sense  of 
bearing;  seemed  to  give  him  Ihe  power  of  dis- 
tinguishing between  the  strokes  of  the  com- 
batants, as  ao  occasional  exclamation  of  "Well 
done,  red  cock!"  saflficiently  proved;  and  the 
crow  of  each  bird  seemed  as  nmiliar  to  his  ear 
as  the  voice  of  an  acquaintance. 

The  fight  between  the  first  pair  of  cocks  was 
over,  and  a  fresh  pair  produced :  as  they  were 
brtHi^t  into  (he  nng,  one  of  them  chal'lenged, 
ud  on  bearing  his  bold,  clarion-Tike  defiance, 
daidrig's  countenance  brightened,  as  he  ex- 
claimed, "TTiat's  the  cock  ibr  winning — I  know 
bis  shout — 'tis  the  Sarsfield  breed." 

'^That  is  not  the  name  I  give  the  breed," 
s»d  a  handsome  cavalier,  of  noble  appearance, 
who  was  mounted  on  a  splendid  horse. 

"Bat  that  h  the  breed,  lord,"  said  Phaidrig 
wnrise  daunted  by  the  voice  of  the  nobleman; 
"am  I  kwnr  it,  egg  and  bird,  for  long  ago— 


and  what  bettor  Bune  could  a  ho^  Iweed 

have?" 

Pkatdrig's  answer  was  relished  by  the  crowd, 
who  evinced  their  pleasure  by  a  low,  chuckling 
mnnnur,  over  which  the  voice  of  the  nobleman 
was  heard  ratiier  reprovingly  to  the  pq>er,  tel< 
ling  him  "his  chanter*  was  too  loud." 

'*Sure  the  noble  Clanrickarde  should  be  the 
last  to  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  the  name,"  retorted 
Phaidrig,  '-when  one  of  the  fau-  daughiers  of 
l>e  Borgo  was  wife  to  the  bold  Sarsfield."  , 

"Put  down  the  cocks  "  said  LordCianrickJude, 
anxious  to  terminate  the  parle;)^. 

As  the  birds  were  set  opposite  to  each  other, 
the  struige  cavalier  exclaimed,  "Five  gtuneas 
on  the  black  bird." 

As  the  Pretender  was  known  to  be  often  de- 
signated io  Ireland  under  the  sobriquet  of  the 
*'Dladt  bird,"  every  eye  was  turned  towatds  the 
stranger  as  he  ottered  die  words,  and  angry 
gbnces,  as  well  as  those  of  admicatioa,  were 
bent  on  him, — the  angry  ones  openly,  from  the 
coQSciousttess  that  those  who  gave  them  were 
backed  by  authority, — the  others,  timidly  and 
furtively,  as  indicatnig  an  unlawful  desire. 

A  stem  hoEsemaD  Mside  the  stranger,  in  an< 
swer  to  his  offered  b^  said,  "1%e  Uack  eoet 
yon  mean." 

"■The  hladi  bird !"  returned  the  straagar. 

"The  cock  I"  repeated  bb  ndghbonr. 

"A  cock  is  a  bira,  sir,  I  bdieve,"  the  struiger 
returned,  coldly,  and  then  repealed  hb  bet» 
"Five  guineas  on  the  black  bird!" 

"Done!"  said  his  stem  neighboor,  more  in- 
fluenced hy  the  spirit  of  political  opposition  than 
cock  fighting. 

This  altercation  had  so  far  operated  on  the 
handlers,  that  they  paused  in  their  duties,  and 
the  battle  did  not  begin  until  Ihe  word- ''Done" 
had  been  uttered :  then  the  birds  were  let  loose, 
and  rushed  eagerly  oa  each  other. 

An  interest  was  imparted  to  the  contest  beyond 
that  of  the  mere  sport,  from  the  words  by  which 
it  was  preluded;  and  the  spectators  saw  in  (he 
two  cocks  the  champions,  as  it  were,  of  two 
parties ;  and  hopes  ana  fears,  almost  superstitious, 
were  attached  to  each  stroke  of  (he  combatants, 
whose  blows  were  exchanged  fiercely  and  rapidly, 
for  both  the  birds  were  high  game*.  At  last  the 
black  received  a  double  stroke  of  bisadversarv's 
spurs,  which  brought  him  to  the  ground,  ana  a 
cneer  of  triumph  rose  from  thesurroundinggentn', 
as  the  handlers  rushed  forward  to  disengage  the 
birds. 

"Two  to  one  on  die  red  I"  cried  several 
gentlemen,  and  another  cheer  arose  on  their 
part,  while  a  breathless  silence  reigned  aniid 
the  crowd  of  peasants,  foremost  amongst  whom 
Phaidrig-na-pib  bent  his  head  over  the  ring  in 
the  act  of  eager  listening. 

" '  Twas  only  a  body  blow,  yon  say,"  muttered 
Phaidrig  to  a  neighbour. 

"Yes,"  whispered  the  other. 

"Then,  no '  matter,"  said  the  piper;  "he'll" 
bide  his  time  and  hit  his  match  in  the  head. 
I  know  (he  breed  well- they  always  strike  for 
the  head." 

The  bints  were  again  set  in  opposition.  The 
«  The  prfaidpal  pipe  of  the  let 
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black  went  in  boldly,  and  made  a  vigtwoiu  dash 
at  bis  enemy. 

"Well  done  1— he's  strong  y^l"  mattered 
Phaidris. 

A  bold  boat  now  ensned  between  the  birds; 
their  wings  flapped  fiercely  against  each  other, 
and  some  ugly  blows  were  exchanged,  but  it 
was  evident  that  the  double  stroke  the  black 
had  received  was  telling  against  him;  he  bled 
profusely,  and  exhibited  symptoms  of  weakness, 
yet  still  his  courage  failed,  not,  and  be  continued 
to  exchange  blows,  until  another  heavy  stroke 
from  the  red  brought  bioi  down,  and  a  fresh 
tboui  of  triumph  rose  from  the  gentlemen. 

''Behold  the  fote  of  yow  *  black  bird'  now, 
sir!"  said  he  of  the  stem  visage  to  the  stranger. 

"A  battle  is  not  lost  till  it  is  won,  sir,"  was 
the  answer. 

A  dead  silence  ensued,  durinc  which  the 
handlers  were  counting  time,  for  toe  victorious 
red  cock,  having  disengaged  himself,  was  left 
to  tread  (be  field  in  triumph,  while  his  sable 
adversary  lay  drooping  on  the  gnnnd,  which 
was  stained  with  his  life-blood. 

For  a  few  seconds  the  red  eyed  his  stricken 
foe,  and  stood  as  if  on  guard,  in  expectation  of 
a  fresh  attack;  bat  when  he  saw  his  head 
gradually  droop,  he  seemed  at  once  to  under- 
stand that  so  bold  an  adversary  must  be  beaten, 
or  he  woold  return  to  the  assault,  and  with  an 
air  of  conquest  be  stepped  proudly  towards 
him,  and  standing  right  over  him,  dapping  His 
wines,  and  raisiiw  his  head  to  its  proadest 
height,  he  croweo  his  trinmph  over  his  &llen 
foe. 

The  sound  acted  like  magic  on  the  dying 
bird.  The  trumpet  of  victory  could  not  more 
have  stirred  the  heart  of  a  vaoipiahed  hero. 
It  was  manifest  the  cock  could  not  have  struck 
another  blow,  if  his  enemy  had  not  crowed 
over  him;  but  the  insult  roused  him  at  his  last 


gasp,  and  the  defenceless  position  of  his  foe 

ned  him  within  the  reach  of  vengeance, 
vengeance  was  the  work  of  an  instant;  be 
made  one  convulsive  qtring  from  the  ground, 
and  his  ^nrs  clashed  togethw  through  ilw  brain 
of  his  exalting  adversary,  who  dropped  dead 
under  the  expiring  victor.  A  wild  snont  rose 
from  the  peasantry,  and  vexation  was  ducted 
in  the  countenances  of  tlie  gentry. 

"Is  he  dead?"  asked  the  owner  of  the  led 
cock. 

"As  a  stone,  yow  honenr,"  answoed  the 
handler. 

"And  there  goes  the  bladt  nowj"  atid  the 
other  handler,  as  the  gallant  hird  stret^ed 
hinself  in  death.  **"ns  a  pity  such  a  hit  of 
game  ahoold  ever  diet" 

''Give  him  into  my  hands  here,  tot  one 
minute,"  cried  Pfaaidrig-na-pib;  whose  reqaest 
was  gnutted  by  the  handler. 

Pbaidri^  pressed  the  bird  to  his  heart,  and 
in  his  native  language  vented  a  wild  ontf  ouring 
of  elotpient  lament  for  the  **hlaek  bird,"  in 
which  many  an  allusion  of  an  exciting  diaracter 
was  caught  up  by  the  populace;  and  Lord 
Clanrickarde,  not  approving  of  the  tamper  they 
exhibited,  very  jndicioosly  pot  aa  cm  to  we 
cock-fight,  by  saying  it  was  time  to  ran  du 
last  heat  of  uie  race. 

He  gave  example  to  the  gentry  by  his  own 
act  of  galloping  at  once  to  the  inning  pos^ 
and  was  followed  by  a  crowd  of  borseiee% 
most  of  whom  cursed  the  unlncky  chance  of 
the  fi^t.  The  peasantry  drew  off  in  another 
direction,  in  the  train  of  Phaidrig-na-pib,  who 
"yoking"  his  pipes,  poured  forth  the  spirit- 
stirring  strain  of  "The  BlacHird,"  and  the 
Arill  chanter,  as  it  rang  across  the  plam,  to 
snch  admirable  mnsi^  bat  qnesttoMble  loyalty, 
was— 

**Unplea8ing  most  to  nohle  ears." 
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ir  m  uu,  or  susut  s  louTjutY  aAjuLE  in  tu  hone  pabkj-t-of  the  visiom  bsheia  by  him  in 

TU  BADKTED  PKU. } — AMD  OP  BU  MUT1K6  WITH  MOReAN  FEHWOtf,  THI  EBPU,  BKNKATH 

mitt's  OAK. 


b  Ab  twwdietib  year  of  the  reign  of  die 
B(ht  hi^  ud  paissaDt  king  Uenrv  the  EighUi, 
■Mclf,  IB  liSa,  CD  the  twenty -first  of  April, 
tt4  M  iwe  of  tlie  loveliest  evenioei  that  ever 
Ut  M  (he  loveliest  district  ia  En^and,  a  fair 
)Htb,  haviag  somewhat  the  appearance  of  a 
p^^  wjis  leaning  over  the  terrace-wall  on  the 
■Mih  tide  of  Windsor  Castle,  and  gazing  at  the 
■igaifieeBt  scene  before  him.  Un  his  right 
antched  the  broad  green  expanse,  forming  the 
Bmh  Parity  studded  with  noble  trees,  chiefly 
nwiwinc  of  ancient  oaks,  of  which  EnglaDd 
kid  abeady  leant  to  be  proad,  thorns  as  old, 
•r  <ddn  than  tbe  oaks,  wide^preading  beeches, 
id  sIbu,  anl  hollies.  Tbe  disfKtsitioa  of  these 
(IMS  ms  pictnresoue  and  beantifnl  in  the  ex- 
koM.  Here,  at  the  end  of  a  sweeping  vista, 
Md  in  the  midst  of  an  open  space,  covered 
nik  the  greenest  sward,  stood  a  mighty,  broad- 
■nedoak,  beneath  whose  ample  boughs,  though 
»  jet  almost  destitute  of  foliage,  while  the  sod 
neath  them  coold  scarcely  boast  a  head  of 
ten,  couched  a  herd  of  oeer;  diere,  lay  a 
ibcact  of  tlKnsskirtifig  a  sand-bank,  borrowed 
hi  rabbits;  m  this  hni,  grew  a  dense  and 
wtidJike  grore,  iato  whose  intricacies  the 
diitiag  sunbeams  pierced;  on  dtat,  extended 
t  loflg  glade,  formed  by  a  natoial  avenoe  of 
Nka,  aeiDsa  which,  at  mto^als,  deerwerepass- 

2 Nor  were  hnman  figures  wanting  to  give 
■ad  interest  to  the  scene.  Adown  the  glade 
caw  two  kMpers  of  the  forest,  having  each  a 
BMfle  ^  bnckhounds  with  them  in  leash,  whose 
Mjvg  sounded  cheerily  amid  the  woods.  Nearer 
^  dude,  «fid  bendii^  their  way  towards  it, 
'  *  a  puty  of  ialfiOBers,  wiUi  their  well- 


trained  birds,  whose  skill  dw}-  had  been  ap- 
proving, upon  their  fists,  their  jesses  ringing  as 
they  moved  along;  while  nearer  still,  and  almost 
at  the  foot  of  tbe  terrace  wall,  was  a  minstrel, 
,  _  on  a  rebec,  to  which  a  keeper,  in  a 
ss  of  Lincoln  green,  with  a  bow  over  his 
shoulder,  a  quiver  of  anows  at  his  back,  and 
a  comely  damsel  under  his  arm,  was  listening. 

On  (he  left,  a  view  altogether  different  m 
character,  though  scarcely  less  beautiful,  was 
offered  to  (he  gace.  It  was  formed  by  the  town 
of  Windsor,  (hen  not  a  third  of  its  present  size, 
bat  incomparably  mwe  pietnresque  in  appear- 
ance, consisting  almost  entirely  of  a  long  strag- 
gling ^w  of  booses,  cfae^ered  black  and  white, 
with  tall  gabbles  and  projecting  stories,  skirting 
tbe  west  and  south  sides  of  the  castle;  by  the 
silver  windings  of  the  river,'  traceable  for  miles, 
and  reflecting  the  glowing  hoes  of  the  sky; 
by  the  venerable  college  of  Eton,  embowered 
in  a  grove  of  trees;  and  by  a  vast  traa  of 
well-wooded  and  well-cultivated  country  beyond 
it,  inter^rsed  with  villages,  churches,  old 
halls,  monasteries,  and  abbeys. 

Taking  out  his  tablets,  the  youth,  aftw  some 
reflectioI^  traced  a  few  lines  upon  them,  and 
then,  fitting  the  parapet,  proceeded  slowly, 
and  with  a  musing  air,  towards  tbe  north-west 
angle  of  die  terrace,  ifo  coold  not  be  more 
than  fifteen,  perhaps  not  so  much;  bat  he  was 
tall  and  well-grown,  with  sli^t,  though  re- 
markably well-proportioned  limbs;  and  it  might 
have  been  safely  predicted,  that,  when  arrived 
at  years  of  maturity,  he  would  possess  great 
personal  vieour.  His  countenance  was  full  of 
thonght  and  intelligence;  and  he  had  a  broad. 
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lofty  brow,  shaded  by  a  profusion  of  light  brown 
ringlets,  a  long  straight,  and  fiuely-fomied  nose, 
a  full,  sensitive,  and  weU'chiselled  mouth,  and 
a  pointed  chin.  His  eyes  were  large,  iark,  and 
somewhat  melancholv  in  expression,  and  his 
complexion  possessed  that  rich,  clear,  brown 
tint,  constantly  met  with  in  Italy  or  Spain, 
though  but  seldom  seen  in  a  native  of  our  own 
colder  clime.  His  dress  was  rich,  but  sombre; 
consisting  of- a  doublet  of  black  satin,  worked 
with  threads  of  Venetian  gold;  hose  ol  the  same 
material,  and  similarly  embroidered;  a  shirt 
curiously  wrought  with  black  silk,  and  fastened 
at  the  collar  with  black  enamelled  clasps;  a 
cloak  of  black  velvet,  passmented  with  gold, 
and  lined'  \vith  crimson  satin ;  a  flat  Mack  velvet 
cap,  set  with  pearls  and  goldsmith's  work,  and 
adorned  with  a  short  white  plume;  and  black 
velvet  buskins.  His  arms  were  rapier  and  dagger, 
both  having  gilt  and  graven  handles,  and  sheaths 
of  black  velvet. 

As  he  moved  along,  the  sonnd  of  voices 
chanting  vespers  arose  from  Saint  George's  Cha- 
pel ;  ana  while  he  paused  to  listen  to  the  solemn 
strains,  a  door  in  that  part  of  the  castle  used  as 
the  king's  privy-lodgings,  opened,  and  a  person 
advanced  towards  him.  The  new-comer  had 
broad,  brown,  martial-looking  features,  darkened 
still  more  by  a  thick  coal-black  beard,  clipped 
short  in  the  feshion  of  die  time,  and  a  pair  of 
enoiTOons  moustachios.  He  was  accoutred  in  a 
habergeon,  which  gleamed  from  beneath  the 
'folds  of  a  russet'Coloured  mantle,  and  wore  a 
siecl-cap  in  lieu  of  a  bonnet  on  his  head,  while 
a  long  sword  dangled  from  beneath  his  cloak. 
When  within  a  few  paces  of  the  youth,  whose 
back  was  towards  him,  and  who  did  not  hear 
his  approach,  he  announced  hiinsc4f  bf  a  loud 
cough,  that  proved  the  excellence  of  his  lungs, 
and  made  the  old  walls  ring  again,  startling  the 
jackda>\'8  roosting  in  the  battlements. 

"What!  composing  a  vesper  hymn,  my  Lord 
of  Surrey?"  he  cried  with  a  laugh,  as  the  other 
hastily  thrust  the  tablets,  which  he  had  hitherto 
held  in  his  hand,  into  his  bosom.  "You will 
rival  Master  Skcllon,  the  poet-laureate,  and  your 
friend  Sir  Thomas  Wyat,  too,  ere  long.  But  wtll 
it  please  your  lordship  to  quit  for  a  moment 
the  society  of  the  celestial  Nine,  and  descend 
to  earth,  while  T  inform  ^-on  that,  acting  as  your 
representative,  I  have  given  all  needful  direc- 
tions for  his  majesty's  reception  to-morrow." 

*<You  have  not  failed,  I  trust,  to  give  orders 
to  the  groom  of  the  chamJiers  for  the  lodging 
of  my  fair  cousin,  Mistress  Anne  Boleyn,  Cap- 
tain 'Bouchier?"  inquired  the  fiari  of  Suirey, 
with  a  significant  smile. 

"Assuredly  not,  my  lordi"  replied  the  other, 
smiling  in  his  turn,  ''She  will  be  lodged  as 
loyally  as  if  she  were  Queen  of  Ai^and.  In- 
deed, the  queen's  own  apartments  are  assigned 
her. " 

"It  is  wdl,"  rejoined  Surrey.  "And  you  have 
also  provided  for  the  reception  of  tbe  Pope's 
iMate,  Cardinal  Campeggiof" 

Bouchier  bowed. 

"And  for  Cardinal  Wobeyf"  pursued  the 
other. 

The  captain  bowed  again. 

<'To  save  your  lordship  the  necessity  of  ask- 


ing any  further  questions,"  he  said;  *'I  may 
state  briefly,  that  1  have  done  all  as  if  yon  had 
done  it  yourself." 

"Be  a  tittle  more  particular,  captain,  I  pray 
you,"  said  Surrey, 

"Willingly^,  my  lord,"  replied  Bouchier.  "U 
your  lordship's  name,  then,  as  vice-chamberlain, 
in  which  character  I  mnamUd.  myself,  I  som- 
moned  together  the  oean  and  canons  of  the 
College  of  Saint  Geoige,  the  usher  of  the  black* 
rod,  itie  governor  of  tbe  alms-knights,  and  tbe 
whole  of  the  officers  of  tbe  household,  and  ac- 
quainted them,  in  a  set  speech,  which,  I  flatter 
myself,  was  quite  equal  to  any  that  your  lord* 
ship,  with  air  your  poetical  talents,  could  have 
delivered,  that  the  king's  bigness  h&xkg  at 
Hampton  Court,  with  the  two  cardioak,  Wolsey 
and  Campeggio,  debating  the  matter  of  divorce 
from  his  queen,  Catharine  of  Arragon,  proposes 
to  hold  thie  grand  feast  of  the  most  noble  order 
of  the  Garter,  at  this  his  castle  of  Windsor,  on 
Saint  Geoi^e's  day, — that  is  to  say,  the  day 
aAer  to-morrow,  and  that  it  is  therefore  his 
majesty's  sovereign  pleasare  Aat  the  Chapd  of 
Saint  George,  in  the  said  castle,  be  set  forth, 
and  adorned  with  its  richest  fumifuie;  that  the 
high  altar  be  hung  with  anas  re|wesentiiig  the 
patron  saint  of  the  order  on  honebaek,  and 
garnished  with  the  costliest  images  and  ornaments 
in  sold  and  silver;  that  tbe  pulpit  be  covered 
with  crimson  damask,  inwrought  with  flowers- 
de-luces  of  gold,  portcullices,  and  roses;  that 
the  royal  stall  be  canopied  with  a  rich  cloth 
of  state,  with  a  hant-pas  beneath  it  of  a  foot 
high;  that  the  stalls  of  the  knights-companions 
be  decked  with  cloth  of  tissue,  with  their  scut- 
cheons set  at  the  back;  and  that  all  be  ready 
at  the  hour  of  tierce. — hard  terHd  vesperttu, 
as  appointed  by  his  majesty's  own  statute, — it 
which  time  the  eve  of  the  feast  shall  be  held 
to  commence." 

"Take  breath,  captain,"  laughed  the  eari. 

"I  have  no  need,"  replied  Bouchier.  "Fm^ 
thermore,  I  delivered  your  lordship's  warrant 
from  Ihe  lord  chamberlain  to  the  usher  of  the 
black  rod,  to  make  ready  and  furnish  Saint 
Georeo's  Hall,  both  for  the'  supper  to-morrow 
and  the  grand  feast  on  the  following  day:  and 
I  eiyoined  the  dean  and  canons  of  uie  college, 
the  alms-knights,  and  all  the  other  officers  of 
the  order,  to  be  in  readiness  for  Ae  oceasiML 
And  now  having  fttlfiiled  my  derorr,  or  rather 
your  lordship's,  I  am  content  to  resigu  my  post 
as  vice-chamnertain,  to  resume  my  ordinary  one, 
that  of  your  simple  gentleman,  and  to  attend 
yob  back  to  Hampton  Court,  vheiiever  it  shall 
please  you  to  set  forth." 

"Ann  that  will  not  be  for  an  hour  at  die 
least,"  replied  the  earl;  "for  1  intend  to  take 
a  solitary  ramble  in  Ihe  Home  Park. " 

"What!  to  seek  inwiration  for  a  «»»gi— 
or  to  meditate  uptm  the  chanm  of  dke  latr 
Geraldine,  ehl  my  lord?"  rejoined  Boudbier. 
"  But  I  will  not  question  you  too  shrewdly. 
Only  let  me  caution  yon  against  going  near 
Heme's  Oak.  It  is  said  that  the  demon  hunter 
walks  at  niehtfall,  and  scares,  if  he  does  not 
injure,  all  those  who  cross  his  path.  At  curfew 
toll  I  must  quit  the  casde,  and  will  then,  with 
your  attendants,  proceed  to  the  Garter,  in  Thames 
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I    Street,  when  I  will  await  your  arTival.  If  we 
nmA  Hannton  Coort  by  noidnight,  it  will  be 
I    tine  eooB^,  ud  as  the  raooD  will  rise  in  an 

how,  we  shall  have  a  pleasant  ride." 
I         Comaaend  me  to  Bryan  Bowataikce,tbe  worthy 
I    host  of  the  Garter/'  said  the  earl;  "and  bid 
j    Ur  Hsvide  ytm  with  a  bottle  of  hii  b^t  sack 
I    m  ttiA  to  drisk  my  health." 

"fear  me  not,"  replied  the  other.  And  I 
ftay  TOOT  lonbhq>  not  to  neglect  my  csautioo 
rc^MiBg  H«ne  the  hooter.  Id  sober  sooth, 
I  knt  heard  strange  stories  of  his  appearance 
W  Uie,  and  should  not  care  to  go  near  the  tree 
^dark." 

The  carl  laughed  somewhat  sceptically,  and 
the ciytaiQ reiterating  his  caation,  they  separated; 
— Boochier  returning  the  way  he  came,  and 
SvRT  proceeding  towards  a  small  drawbridge 
oMong  the  ditch  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
lastlc  amd  fomdng  a  means  of  coranunication 
I  inA  the  Little  Paifc.  He  was  challenged  by  a 
MMinel  at  the  drawbridge,  hut  on  giving  the 
fnmird,  he  was  allowed  to  cross  it,  and  to 
fim  ^oiigh  a  gate  on  the  further  side  opening 
ifoa  (Ik  park. 

Bn^Bg  the  soft  and  dewy  turf,  with  a  foot- 
dep  almst  as  light  and  boanding  as  that  of  a 
Stmt,  he  speeded  on  for  more  (ban  a  Quarter 
'    ^  a  miie,  when  he  reached  a  noble  beech-tree, 
J    iiiaiin|  ■!  the  end  of  a  clump  of  limber.  A  nnmber 
,'    vf  labhus  were  feeding  beneath  it,  but  at  his  ap- 
I   pieach  they  instantly  plunged  into  their  borrows. 
I      Bete  he  hailed  to  look  at  the  castle.  The 
■■a  had  sunk,  hehmd  it,  dilatii^  its  massive  keep 
'    to  abaeet  its  )wesent  height,  and  tinging  tlie 
mmifi  of  tM  whole  line  of  ramparts  and 
tawets,  since  rebuilt  and  known  as  the  firunswick 
I    Tower,  the  Chester  Tower,  the  Clarence  Tower, 
I    and  the  Victoria  Tower,  with  rosy  lustre. 
I      Flinging  hiimself  at  the  foot  of  the  becch-trce, 
the  ^onlMiii  earl  indulged  his  [loetical  reveries 
for  a  diort  time,  and  tnen  rising,  retraced  his 
steps,  and  in  a  few  minutes,  the  whole  of  the 
SBHih  aide  of  Ae  castle  lay  before  him.  The 
I   Ttew  comprdiended  the  two  fortifications  recently 
f   rcaaoved  to  make  way  for  (he  York  and  Lan- 
'    caster  towers,  between  which  stood  a  gate  ap- 
proacbed  by  a  drawbridge  :  the  Earl  MarsbaFs 
T»wer.  BOW  styled,  from  the  monarch  in  whose 
reign  it  was  erected,  Edward  the  Third's  Tower; 
(he  Black'rod's  lodgings;  the  Lieutenant's, — now 
Henry  the  Third's  Tower;  the  line  of  embattled 
walls,  constituting  the  lodgings  of  the  Alms- 
Kn^ts;  the  tower  tenanted  by  the  governor  of 
that  homj,  and  still  allotted  to  the  same  officer; 
Hcwy  me  Eighth's  Gateway;  and  the  Chancellor 
I    ei  tM  Garter's  Tower,— the  latter  terminating 
'    the  Kne  of  building.   A  few  rosy  beams  tipped 
the  iHonades  of  Saint  George's  Chapel,  seoi 
I    behind  the  towers  above  mentioned,  with  fire; 
Wt  with  this  exception,  the  whole  of  (be  mighty 
btvic  looked  cold  and  grey. 

At  this  ^juncture,  the  npper  gate  was  opened, 
and  Captain  Bouchier  ana  his  attendants  issued 
bem  it,  and  passed  over  the  drawbridge.  The 
CKfev  heD  th«  tolled;  the  drawbridge  was 
laiaad;  the  horsonen  disappeared}  and  no  sound 
reached  the  listener's  ear,  exc^  the  measttred 
imd  of  the  sentinels  on  the  ramparts,  audible 
in  the  prolbumd  stillness. 


The  Youthful  earl  made  no  attempt  to  join 
bis  followers,  bat  having  gazed  on  the  ancient 
pile  before  him,  till  its  battlements  and  towers 
grew  dim  in  the  twilight,  be  struck  iuto  a  foot- 
path leading  across  the  park,  towards  Datchet, 
and  pursued  it  until  it  brought  him  near  a  dell 
filled  with  thorns,  hollies,  and  underwood,  and 
overhung  by  mighty  oaks,  into  which  he  tm- 
besttatingly  plunged,  and  soongaincd  the  deepest 
part  of  it.  Ilere,  owiu^  to  the  thickness  oithc 
hollies,  and  the  projecting  arras  of  other  large 
overhanging  timber,  added  to  the  uncertain  light 
above,  the  gloom  was  almost  impervious,  and 
he  could  scarcely  see  a  yard  before  lum.  Still, 
he  pressed  on  unhesitatingly,  and  with  a  sort 
of  pleasurable  sensation  at  the  difficulties  he  was 
encountering.  SQddeQly,however,he  wasstartlcd 
by  a  blue  phosphoric  light  streaming  through 
the  bashes  on  uie  left,  and,  looking  up,  he  be- 
held at  the  foot  of  an  enormous  oak,  whoso 
giant  roots  protruded  like  twisted  snakes  from 
the  bank,  a  wild,  spectral-looking  object  possess- 
ing some  slight  resemblance  to  bumanitv,  -and 
habited,  so  iar  as  it  could  be  dotcrmineiT,  iii  the 
skins  of  deer,  strangely  disposed  about  its  gaunt 
and  tawny-coloured  limbs.  On  its  bead  was 
seen  a  sort  of  helmet,  formed  of  the  skull  of  a 
stag,  from  which  branched  a  large  pair  of  antlers; 
from  its  left  arm  hung  a  heavy  ana  rustv-looking 
chain,  in  the  links  of  which  burnt  the  phosphoric 
fire  before  mentioned:  wliile  on  its  right  wrist 
was  perched  a  large  homed  owl,  with  feathers 
erected,  and  rod  staring  eyes. 

Impressed  with  the  superstitious  feelings  com- 
mon to  the  age,  the  youo^  earl,  fully  believing 
he  was  in  the  presence  ot  a  supernatural  being, 
could  scarcely,  despite  his  courageous  nature, 
which  no  ordinary  matter  would  nave  shaken, 
repress  a  cry.  Crossing  himself,  he  repeated, 
with  great  fervency,  a  prayer  against  evil  8piri(&, 
and  as  he  uttered  it,  the  light  was  extinguished, 
and  the  spectral  figure  vanished.  The  clanking 
of  the  chain  was  heard,  succeeded  by  the  hoot- 
ing of  the  owl;  then  came  a  horrible  burst  of 
laughter;  then  a  fearful  wail;  and  all  was  silent. 

Up  to  this  moment,  the  young  earl  had  stood 
still,  as  if  spell-bound;  but  being  now  convinced 
that  the  spirit  had  fled,  he  pressed  forward,  and, 
ere  many  seconds,  emerged  from  the  brake.  The 
full  moon  was  risins,  as  he  issued  forth,  and 
illuminating  the  glades  and  vistas,  and  the  calm- 
ness and  beanty  of  all  around  seemed  at  total 
variance  with  the  fearful  vision  he  had  just  wit- 
nessed. Throwing  a  shuddering  glance  at  the 
haunted  dell,  he  was  about  to  hurry  towards 
the  casde,  when  a  large,  lightning-scathed  and 
solitary  oak,  standing  at  a  Uttle  distance  from 
him,  attracted  his  attention. 

This  was  the  very  tree  connected  with  the 
wild  legend  of  Heme  the  himter,  which  Captain 
Bouchier  had  warned  him  not  to  approach,  and 
he  now  forcibly  recalled  the  caution.  Beneath 
it  he  perceived  a  figure,  which  he  at  first  took 
for  that  of  the  spectral  hunter;  but  his  fears 
were  relieved  by  a  shout  from  the  jwrsou,  who 
at  the  same  moment  appeared  to  cafflh  eight  of 
him. 

Satisfied  that,  in  the  present  instance,  he  had 
to  do  with  a  Ming  of  this  world,  Surrey  ran 
towards  the  tree,  and  on  approaching  it  perceived 
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that  the  object  of  his  alarm  was  a  yoong  man, 
of  Tory  auletie  proportioDS,  and  evidently,  from 
his  garb,  a  keeper  of  the  forest. 

He  was  habited  In  a  jerkin  of  Lincoln-green 
doth,  -with  the  royal  badge  woven  in  ulver  on 
the  breast  and  bis  head  was  protected  by  a  flat 
green  cloth  cap,  ornamented  with  a  pheasant's 
tail.  Under  his  right  arm  he  carried  a  cross-bow: 
a  long,  silver<tipped  horn  was  slung  in  his  baldric ; 
and  be  was  armed  with  a  short  hanger,  or  wood- 
knife.  His  features  were  harsh  and  prominent; 
and  he  had  black  beetling  brows,  a  large  coirse 
mouth,  and  dark  eyes,  lighted  up  with  a  very 
sinister  and  malknant  expression. 

He  was  attended  by  a  large,  savage-looking 
s(ag<hoand,  vAom  be  addreswd  as  Bawsey,  and 
Those  fierceness  had  to  be  reabained  as  Surrey 
approached. 

"Have  yon  seen  anything?"  he  denumded  of 
the  earl. 

"I  have  seen  Heme  the  hunter  himself,  or 
the  fiend  in  his  Ukeness,"  replied  Sarrey. 

And  he  briefly  related  the  vision  he  had  be- 
held. 

"Ay,  ay,  yon  have  seen  the  demon  hunter, 
no  doiu>t,  replied  the  keeper,  at  the  close  of 
the  recital.  "I  neiHwr  saw  the  light,  nor  heard 
the  laughter  nor  the  wailing  cry  you  speak  of; 
but  Bawsey  crouched  at  my  feet,  and  whined, 
aud  I  knew  some  evil  thing  was  at  hand.  Ifeaven 
shield  us !"  he  exclaimed,  as  the  hound  crouched 
at  his  feet,  and  directed  her  gaze  towards  the 
oak,  uttering  a  low,  ominous  whine.  "She  is 
at  die  same  trick  again." 

The  earl  glanced  in  the  same  direction,  and 
half  expected  to  see  the  knotted  trunk  of  the 
tree  burst  open  and  disclose  the  figure  of  the 
spectral  hunter.  But  nothing  was  visible — at  least 
to  him ;  though  it  would  seem,  from  die  shaking 
limbs,  fixed  eyes,and  ghastly  visage  of  the  keeper, 
that  some  appalling  object  was  presented  to  his 
gaze. 

"Do  you  not  see  him?"  cried  the  latter,  at 
length,  m  thrilling  accents— "He  is  drcling  die 
tree,  and  blasting  it.  There!  he  passes  us  now 
—do  you  not  see  him?" 

"No,"  replied  Surrey;  "but  do  not  let  us 
tarry  here  longer." 

So  saying,  be  laid  his  hand  upon  the  keeper's 
arm.  The  touch  seemed  to  rouse  him  to  exertioiL 


He  uttered  a  fearful  cry,  and  set  off  at  a  ^aick 

Eace  along  the  park,  followed  by  fiawsey,  w^ 
er  tail  between  her  legs.  The  eul  kept  np  wiA 
bim,  and  neidier  halted  till  they  had  Ml  the 
wizard  oak  at  a  conaderable  diatiBce  belund 
them. 

"And  so  yon  did  not  see  him?"  said  the 
keeper,  in  a  tone  of  exhaustion,  aa  he  fipad 
the  thick  drops  from  bis  brow. 

"I  did  not, '  replied  Surrey. 

"Iliat  is  passing  strange,"  ngoinei  the  oAer. 
"  I  myself  have  seen  him  belwt,  b«t  Mm  ai 
he  appeared  lo-mghL" 

You  are  a  keeper  of  the  forest,  I  piwM, 
friend?"  said  Surrey.  "How  are  yoa  named? 

"I  am  called  Morgan  Fenwolf,''  npiied  the 
keeper;  "and  you?" 

"1  am  the  Earl  of  Surrey,"  retaned  the  yooig 
noble. 

"What!"  exclaimed  Fenwolf,  makiig  a  re- 
verence ;  "the  son  to  his  grace  of  NOTuik." 

The  eari  relied  in  the  affirmative. 

"  Why  then  you  must  be  the  yon^  noUemn 
whom  I  used  to  see  so  often  with  the  king's 
son,  the  Duke  of  RichiAond,  three  or  fowyem 
ago,  at  the  castle  r'  rej^d  Fenwolf.  ^'You 
«e  ahogether  gmnni  out  of  mj  recoBectina." 

"Not  unlikely,"  returned  Oe  eail.  **I  ham 
been  at  Oxford,  and  have  only  j«at  emnpleted 
my  studies.  This  is  the  first  time  1  have  been 
at  Windsor  since  the  period  you  mention." 

"1  have  heard  diat  the  Duke  of  Richmond 
was  at  Oxford,  likewise,"  observed  Fenwolf. 

"We  were  at  Cardinal  CoU^  together,"  re- 
plied Surrey.  "But  the  duke's  term  was  coiqileted 
before  mine.  He  is  my  senior  by  three  years." 

"  I  suppose  your  lorddiip  is  returning  to  the 
casde?    said  Fenwolf. 

"No,"  replied  Surrey.  "My  attendants  are 
waiting  for  me  at  the  Garter,  and  if  you  will 
accompany  me  thither,  I  will  bestow  a  cup  of 
good  ale  upon  you  to  recruit  you  after  the  fnght 
you  have  undei^ne," 

Fenwolf  signified  his  grateful  acmiiescence,  and 
they  walked  on  in  silence,  for  the  earl  co^d 
not  help  dwelling  upon  the  virion  be  had  wit- 
nessed, and  hto  companion  appwed  eipiaUy  ab- 
stracted. 

In  this  sort,  they  descended  the  hill  near  Henry 
(he  Eighth's  Gate,  and  entered  Thames-street  . 


II. 


OP  BRYAN  BOWNTAMCE,  THE  HOST  OF  THE  QASTEK;— 4P  THE  nCKB  Or  tHOniNTCHJ— OF  tttt 

WORDS  trrTERED  BY  HARK  FTTTOIf,  THE  BVTCBES,  AND  HOW  BE  WAS  CAST  UTO  THE  TAOtT  V 
THE  CURFEW  TOWER. 


TtminNG  off  on  the  right,  the  earl  and  his 
companion  continued  to  descend  the  hill,  until 
they  came  in  sight  of  the  Garter,-— a  snug  little 
hostel,  situated  unmediately  beneath  the  Curfew 
Tower. 

Before  l^e  porch  were  grouped  die  eari's  at- 
tendants, most  of  whom  had  dismounted,  and 
were  holding  their  steeds  by  the  bridles.  At 
diis  juncture.  Hie  door  of  uie  hostel  opened, 
and  a  fat,  jolly-looking  personage,  with  a  bald 
head,  and  bwhy  gr^  li«ard,  and  dad  in  a  brown 


serge  doublet,  and  hose  to  match,  issued  fordi* 
bearing  a  foaming  jug  of  ale,  and  a  horn  cup- 
His  appearance  was  welcomed  bya  joyAilshew 
fVom  the  attendants.  . 

"Come,  my  mastera!"  he  cried,  fUHnf  <^ 
horn— 'liere  is  a  cup  of  stout  IPHndsor  «e*  ^ 
the  which  to  drink  die  healdi  of  oor  joUJ 
monarch,  bluff  King  Hal;  and  diere's  no  bM 
I  trust,  in  calling  him  so."  ,  ^ 

"Marry,  is  diere  not,  mine  host,"  cried  iw 
foremost  attendant  "1  spoke  of  him  as 
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■  lii  m  beun^  aot  long  ago,  aad  be  laaghed 
« K  ii  riskt  merry  sort.  I  lovo  the  royal 
Mf ,  ad  mil  drink  his  health  gbdiy,  and 
mm  Aw  Boleyn's  to  bo*t" 

M  he  wptied  the  horn. 

•■Tkt  tell  Be  Mistress  Anne  Boleyn  is  com- 
■I  ■  VntdMr  with  the  king  and  the  kniehts- 
(MMHto-norrow — is  it  so?"  asked  the  host, 
I  tpmfb^  (be  bora,  and  handing  it  to  another 

I  Mite 

lb  fosM  addressed  nodded,  bat  he  was  too 
I  adopMud  by  the  horn  to  speak. 
!  *Bh  tee  will  be  rare  doings  in  the  castle," 
I  driU  *e  kost;  «aad  many  a  Insty  pot  will 
ktamd  at  (be  Garter.  Alack  a  day!  how 
j  IM  m  dinged  since  I,  Bryan  Bownlance, 
'  ktNMcd  nio  my  fhther's  shoes,  and  became 
I  bt  /  Ae  Girter.  It  was  in  ISOl— twentv- 
'  fl^  mn  ago — when  King  Henry  the  Seventii, 
I  i'imiucmory,  ruled  the  land,  and  when 
.  ta     Ml,  Prince  Arthar,  was  alive  likewise. 

h taw,  the  yoiHig  prince  esponsed  Catha- 
<  Bidknigm,  onr  present  qaeen,  and  soon 
;  AnahfiM;  whereapon  the  old  king,  not 
j  iMiik  loved  his  treasnre  better  than  his 
I  vVM-tB  part  with  her  dowry,  gave  her  to 
,  bntfion,  Hemy,  oar  gracioas  sovezmgn, 
iinW  pieservel  Ftdka  said  tlwn  the  ma^ 
wrihltMae  to  good;  and  now  we  find  tb^ 
jk<^  (rath,  for  it  is  lifc^y  to  end  in  a 

'III  N  load,  mine  host  t"  cried  the  foremost 
milM;  "bne  comes  otir  yottng  master,  the 
lii  rfSwrsT." 

'M,  1  care  not,"  replied  the  host,  blufHy. 
'Fvifaka  »  treason.  I  ioxe  my  king;  and 
ifkvBlKs  (0  have  a  diTorce,  I  hope  bis  ho* 
fam  Ae       will  grant  Um  one,  tnal's  all." 

iibwdOii,  a  loud  noise  was  heard  within 
<k  ttMtl,  aid  a  man  wins  so  suddenly  and  so 
fanUf  ^nn  forth,  Aat  he  almost  knocked 
Iryin  Bowntance,  who  was  riuhing  in  to 
n  lin  WIS  the  matter.  The  person  thus 
who  was  a  powerfoll^-built  yonng  man, 

•  >  ksAm  donblet,  with  his  muscular  arms 
M  ts  tbe  sbonlder,  tamed  his  rage  opon  the 
ka,  1^  taxed  him  by  the  throat  with  a  pipe 
^<hettaed  ban  with  strangulation.  Indeed,  but 
^  it  BtATention  of  die  earl's  attendaiUs,wbo 

to  his  assistance,  such  mi^t  have  been 
■  kit  As  soon  as  he  was  liberated,  Br^an 
(Mi  k  a  veice  of  nungled  rage  and  surprise, 
*ki  »»ilaat-«Why,  what's  the  matter, Mark 
yon  gone  mad — or  do  you  mistake 
^  kr  a  (keep  or  a  bullock,  that  yon  attack  me 
"•kkiUoi?  My  strong  ale  most  have  got 

*  J«r  addle  pate  with  a  vengeance." 

*  tW  bttw  has  been  speaking  treason  of  the 
•«lki|^mesi."  >;ih1  a  Jiiaii.  m hn-r  doiiMct 
2|«*Ko(lhe  finest  ::r('(Mi  clnth.  as  well  .l^ 
* itii  yiiver  full  of  arrows  al  his  back, 
^*wd  ym  an  ardwr— ''and  iheieliNn  we 
ont" 

i  JN  dU  well,  Captain  Barlow,"  cried 

"^toe,  Tither,  the  Duke  of' Shorcditch," 
Ae  tall  archer;  "for  sincp  his  majesty 
*to*^  the  title  upon  inr,  ihiin<;h  it  were  but 
■Rwhen  1  v^ou  llii'-  sihcr  hngle,  1  shall 
1  ti.  1  am  always  designated  by  my 


neighbonrs  in  Sboreditch  as  his  grace;  and  I 
require  the  same  attention  at  year  bands.  To- 
morrow I  shall  have  my  comrades,  the  Marquises 
of  Clerkenwell,  Islington,  Hogsden,  PaacrSs,  and 
Paddiogton,  with  me,  and  then  you  will  eee  the 
gallant  figure  we  shall  cut." 

"1  crave  your  grace's  pardon  for  my  want  of 
respect,"  replied  the  host.  "1  am  not  ignorant 
of  the  distmction  conferred  upon  you  at  the 
last  match  at  the  castle-butts  by  the  king.  But 
to  the  matter  in  hand.  What  treason  hath  Mark 
FyttoD,  the  butcher,  been  talking?" 

'*!  care  not  to  repeat  his  woras,  miiw  host," 
replied  the  duke;  "bat  he  hath  spoken  in  un- 
becoming terms  of  his  highness  and  Mistress 
Anne  Boleyn." 

"Ue  means  not  what  he  says,  rejoined  the 
host.  "He  is  a  loyal  subject  of  the  king;  but 
he  is  apt  to  get  quarrelsome  over  his  cups." 

"Well  said,  honest  Brvan,"  cried  the  duke; 
"you  have  one  quality  of  a  good  landlord — that 
of  a  peacemaker.  Give  the  knave  a  cap  of  ale, 
and  let  him  wash  down  his  foul  words  in  a  health 
to  the  king,  wishinx  him  a  qieedy  divorce  and 
a  new  qoera,  and  ne  shall  thai  sit  among  us 
again." 

"1  do  not  desire  to  sit  with  you,  yon  self- 
dubbed  duke,"  rejoined  Blarit ;  "bat  if  von  will 
doff  your  fine  jerkm,  and  stand  np  with  me  on 
the  green,  1  will  give  yoa  cause  to  lemember 
layinc  hands  on  me." 

"Well  challenged,  bold  butcher  1"  cried  one 
of  Surrey's  attendants.  "You  shall  be  made  a 
duke  yourself." 

"  Or  a  cardinal,"  cried  Hark.  "  I  sbonld  not 
be  the  first  of  mv  brethren  who  has  met  with 
such  preferment.' 

"He  derides  the  church  in  the  person  of  Car- 
dinal Wolseyl"  cried  the  duke.  "He  is  a  bias* 
phemer  as  well  as  trMtor." 

"Drink  the  king's  health  in  a  full  cup,  Mark," 
interposed  the  host,  anxious'  to  set  matters  righ^ 
"anti  keep  your  mischievous  tongue  between 
your  teeth." 

''Besbrew  me  if  1  drink  the  king's  health,  or 
that  of  his  minion,  Anne  Boleyn !"  cried  Mark, 
boldly.  "But  I  nill  telt  you  what  I  wUt  drink. 
1  will  drink  the  health  of  King  Henry's  lawful 
consort,  Catharine  of  Arragon;  and  1  will  add 
to  it  a  wish,  that  the  pope  may  forge  her  mar- 
riage chains  to  her  royal  husband  faster  dun 
ever." 

"A  foolish  wish,"  cried  Bryan.  "Why,  Mark, 
you  are  clean  crazed!" 

"It  is  the  king  who  is  crazed,  not  met"  cried 
Mark.  "He  would  sacrifice  his  rightful  consort 
to  bis  unlawful  passion ;  and  you,  base  hfarelings, 
support  the  tyrant  in  his  ■vvTongfal  conduct  1" 

'■Saints  protect  us!"  exclaimed  Bryan.  "Why 
iliis  is  (lat  treason.  Markjlcan  no  longer  uphold 
you." 

"  Not  if  you  do  not  desire  to  share  his  pristm, 
mine  host,''^^  cried  the  Duke  of  Sboreditch.  "Yon 
have  all  heard  him  call  the  king  a  tyrant  jSeiae 
him,  my  masters." 

"Let, them  lay  hamls  upon  me,  if  they  dare !" 
cried  the  butcher,  resolutely.  "I  have  felled 
an  ox  with  a  blow  of  my  fist  before  this,  and 
1  promise  yon  I  will  shew  them  no  b^ter 
treatmenL" 
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Awed  by  Mark's  determined  manner,  the 
bystanders  kept  aloof. 

"1  command  you,  in  the  king's  name,  to 
seize  himi"  roared  Shoreditcb.  "If  he  offers 
resistance,  he  will  assuredly  be  banged." 

*'No  one  shall  touch  mel"  cried  Haik, 
fiercely. 

'*  That  remains  to  be  seen,"  said  the  foremost 
of  the  Earl  of  Surrey's  attendants.  "Yield, 
feUowI" 

'^Neverl"  replied  Marit;  "and  I  warn  yon 
to  keep  off.'' 

The  attendant,  however,  advanced ;  but  before 
he  could  lay  hands  on  the  butcher,  he  received 
a  blow  from  his  ox-like  fist  that  sent  him 
reeling  backwards  for  several  paces,  and  finallv 
stretched  htm  at  full  length  upon  the  ground. 

His  companions  drew  their  swords,  and 
would  have  instantly  fallen  upon  the  sturdy 
offender,  if  Morgan  Fenwol^  who,  with  the 
Earl  of  Sorrey,  was  standing  among  the  spec- 
tators, had  not  rushed  forward,  and  closing 
with  Marie  before  the  latter  could  strike  a 
blow,  grappled  with  him,  and  held  him  fast  till 
he  was  secured,  and  his  arms  tied  behind 
him. 

"And  so  it  is  you,  Morgan  Fenwolf,  who 
have  ser^'ed  me  this  ill  turn,  eh  ? "  cried  the 
butcher,  regarding  him  fiercely.  "1  now  believe 
all  I  have  heard  of  you." 

"What  have  you  heard  of  him?"  asked 
Surrey,  advancing. 

"That  he  has  dealings  with  the  fiend^with 
Heme  the  htrater,"  replied  Mark.  "If  l  am 
hanged  for  a  traitor,  he  ought  to  be  bmnt  for 
a  wizard." 

"Heed  not  what  the  villain  says,  my  good 
fellow,"  said  the  Duke  of  Shoreditcb;  "you 
have  captured  him  bravely,  and  I  will  take 
care  your  conduct  is  duly  reported  to  his 
majesty.  To  the  castle  with  him!  To  the 
castle  1  He  will  lodge  to-nigbt  iu  the  deepest 
dungeon  of  yon  fortification,"  pointing  to  the 
Curlew  Tower  above  them,  "  there  to  await  the 
king's  Judgment ;  and  to-morrow  night  it  will 
be  well  for  him  if  he  is  not  swinging  from  the 
gibbet  near  the  bridge.   Bring  him  along!" 

And  followed  by  Moi^n  Fenwolf  and  the 
others,  with  the  pnsoner,  he  strode  up  the  hill. 

Lons  before  this,  Captain  Bouchier  had  issued 
from  the  hostel,  and  joined  the  earl,  and  they 
walked  together  after  the  crQwd.  In  a  few  mi-' 
nntes,  the  Duke  of  Shoreditcb  reached  Henry 
the  Eighth's  Gate,  where  he  shouted  to  a  sen- 
tinel, and  told  him  what  had  occurred.  After 
some  delay,  a  wicket  in  the  gate  was  opened, 
and  the  chief  persons  of  die  party  were  allowed 
to  pass  throuah-it,  with  the  prisoner,  who  was 
aligned  to  the  custody  of  a  couple  of  arque- 
husiers. 

By  this  time,  an  officer  had  arrived,  and  it 
was  aereed,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Duke  of 
Shoreditcb,  to  take  the  offender  to  the  Curfew 
Tower.  Accordiody,  they  crossed  the  lower 
ward,  and  passing  1)<Hwadt  an  archway  near  the 


semicircular  range  of  habitatiims  allotted  to  the 
petty  canons,  traversed  the  space  before  the  west 
end  of  Saint  George's  Chap^,  and  descending  a 
short  flight  of  stone  steps  at  the  left,  and  thread- 
ing a  narrow  passage,  presently  arrived  at  the 
arched  entrance  in  the  Curfew  Tower,  whose 
hoary  walls  shone  brightly  in  the  moonlight. 

They  had  to  knock  for  some  time  against  the 
stout  oak  door,  before  any  notice  was  taken  of 
the  summons.  At  lensth,  an  old  man,  who  acted 
as  bellrtnger,  thrust  nis  head  out  of  one  of  the 
narrow  pointed  windows  above,  and  demanded 
their  business.  Satisfied  with  the  reply,  he  de- 
scended, and  opening  the  door,  admitted  them 
into  a  lofly  chamber,  the  roof  of  which  was 
composed  of  stout  planks,  crossed  by  heavy  oaken 
rafters,  and  supported  by  beams  of  the  same 
material.  On  the  left,  a  sleep,  ladder-like  flight 
of  wooden  steps  led  to  an  upper  room;  and 
from  a  hole  in  the  roof,  descenoed  a  beU<rope, 
which  was  fostoied  to  one  of  the  beams,  show- 
ing the  use  to  which  the  chanUier  was  put 

Some  further  consultation  was  now  held  among 
the  party  as  to  the  propriety  of  leaving  the  pri- 
soner in  this  chamber,  under  the  guard  of  the 
arcpiebusiersj  but  it  was  at  last  decided  against 
doing  so,  and  the  old  bellringer  being  called 
upon  for  the  keys  of  the  dungeon  beneath,  he 
speedily  produced  diem.  They  then  went  forth; 
and  descending  a  flight  of  stone  steps  on  the 
left,  came  to  a  low,  strong  door,  which  they 
unlodied,  and  obtaiiied  admission  to  a  Uvge 
octangular  chamber  widi  a  vaulted  roof,  aiid 
deep  embrasures  terminated  by  narrow  looMioles. 
The  light  of  a  lamp  carried  by  the  beUringer 
shewed  the  dreary  extent  of  the  vault,  and  the 
enormous  thickness  of  its  walls. 

"A  night's  solitary  confinement  in  this  -place 
■will  be  of  infinite  service  to  our  prisoner,"  said 
the  Duke  of  Shoreditcb,  gazing  around.  "I'll  be 
sworn  be  is  now  ready  to  bite  off  the  foolish 
torque  that  has  brought  him  to  such  a  pass." 

The  butcher  made  no  reply;  but  being  released 
by  the  arquebusiers,  sat  dowu  upon  a  bench 
that  constituted  the  sole  furniture  of  the  vauU. 

Shall  I  leave  htm  the  lampf"  adced  the  bell- 
ringer.  "He  may  beguile  the  time  by  reading 
the  names  of  former  prisoners  scnidied  on  the 
walls  and  in  the  embrasures." 

"No;  he  shall  not  even  have  that  miserable 
satisfaction,*'  returned  the  Duke  of  Sboreditch. 
"He  shall  be  left  in  the  darkness  to  his  own 
bad  and  bitter  thoughts." 

With  this,  the  party  withdrew,  and  the  ^kh- 
was  fastened  upon  the  prisoner.  An  arquebusier 
was  stationed  at  the  foot  of  the  steps;  and  the 
Earl  of  Surrev  and  Captain  Bonoiier  having 
Iblly  satisfied  their  curiosi^,  proceeded  towards 
the  castle  gate.  On  their  way  thither,  the  earl 
looked  about  for  Mo^an  Fenwolf;  bnt  he  could 
nowhere  discern  him.  He  then  passed  through 
the  wicket  with  Bouchier,  and  proceeding  to 
the  Garter,  they  mounted  their  steeds,  and  gal- 
loped off  towards  Datchet,  and  thence  to  Staines 
I  aiM  Hampton  Court 
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m  OBAND  phocession  to  Windsor  castle; — of  the  heeting  of  xrao  behbv  the  biobtb  and 

ANNE  BOLETN  AT  THE  LOWXR  OATE;— OF  THEIR  ENTRANCE  INTO  THE  CASTLE;— jAND  HOW  THE 
BTTCHER  was  HANOCD  from  the  curfew  TOWER. 


k  JOTODS  day  w*9  that  socceedinK  the  events 
fTCfioBsly  related  for  'Windsor,  and  great  were 
(he  preputttioiis  made  by  its  loy^  inhabitants 
for  a  satiable  recepdoa  to  their  sovereign.  At 
m  early  hoar,  the  town  was  thronged  with 
MriMeni  from  Ae  neighbouring  towns  and  villages, 
aad  bter  on,  crowds  began  to  arrive  from  Lon- 
dea;  some  having  come  along  the  hi^ways  on 
bmeback,  and  others  having  rowed  in  various 
craft  np  the  river.  All  were  clad  in  holiday 
aBurel,  and  the  streets  presented  an  appearance 
Aianwonled  bustle  and  gaiety.  The  may-pole  in 
Bachelor's  Acre,  was  hung  with  flowers.  Several 
booths,  with  flags  floating  above  Aem,  were 
mded  in  the  saniej>lace,  where  ale,  mead,  and 
hrwcras.  together  with  cold  pasties,  hams,  capons, 
ad  laxse  joints  of  beef  and  matton,  might  be 
flbtuied.  Mummers  and  minstrels  were  in  attend- 
aan,  asd  every  kind  of  diversion  was  going 
frrvard  Here  was  one  party  wrestling;  there, 
aaMter  casting  the  bar;  on  this  side;  a  set  of 
nsties  were  dancing  a  merry  ronnd  with  a  bevy 
«f  bvxom  E$erk shire  lasses ;  on  that,  stood  a 
(bortfa  groap  listening  to  a  youth  playing  on  the 
recorders.  At  one  end  of  the  Acre  lai^e  fires 
were  lighted,  helbie  which  two  iriiole  oxen  were 
roasting,  provided  in  honour  of  the  occasion,  by 
the  mayor  and  bai^esses  of  the  town;  at  the 
other,  bntta  were  set,  against  which  the  Dnke 
•f  Shoreditch,  and  his  companions,  the  five  mar- 
fwsses,  were  practising.  Toe  dnke  himself  shot 
admirably,  and  never  failed  to  hit  the  bull's 
eve:  but*  die  great  feat  of  the  day  was  perform- 
ed by  Morgan  Fenwolf,  who  thrice  split  the 
doke  s  shafts  as  they  stnch  in  the  mark. 

**Well  done!"  cnedtbe  dnke,  as  be  witnessed 
the  achievement;  "wby.  yon  shoot  as  bravely 
M  Hone  Ute  hnntercomdnave  done.  Old  wives 
tcQ  OS  that  be  used  to  ralit  the  arrows  of  bis 
comrades  hi  that  fashion.' 

*'He  mast  have  learnt  the  trick  from  Heme 
himself  in  the  forest,"  cried  one  of  the  bystanders. 

Morgan  Fenwolf  looked  fiercely  roond  in  search 
of  the  speaker,  bnt  could  not  discover  him.  He, 
however,  shot  no  more,  and  reftisine  a  cup  of 
fcypocras  offered  him  by  Shoreditch,  flusappeared 
mong  Ae  crowd. 

Soon  after  this,  the  booths  were  emptied,  the 
bar  tlwowo  down,  fte  may*pole  and  the  butts 
deaerted,  and  tlie  whole  of  Bachelors'  Acre 
deved  of  its  occupants— except  those  who  were 
compelled  to  attend  to  die  mighty  spits  tuming 
before  the  fires,— by  the  load  dischai^  of  ord- 
nance  from  the  ccsue  gates,  accompanied  by  the 
ringing  of  bells,  announcing  that  the  mayor  and 
bneesses  of  Windsor,  together  with  the  officers 
of  the  order  of  Saint  George,  were  setting  forth 
1*  Datchet  Bridge,  to  meet  the  royal  procession. 

Those  who  most  promptly  obeyed  thissommons 
beheM  the  lower  castle  ^te,  built  by  the  then 
reigning  monirch,  ojnbo,  while  from  it  issued 
four  trompetm  end  in  emblazoned  eoats,  with 
■Hub  bandrt^  defeui&as  from  their  homs, 


blowing  loud  fanfares.  They  were  followed  by 
twelve  henchmen,  walking  four  abreast,  arrayed 
in  scarlet  tunics,  with  the  royal  cipher,  H.  R., 
worked  in  gold  on  the  breast,  and  carrying  gilt 
pole^xes  over  their  shoulders.  Next  came  a 
company  of  archers,  eouipped  in  helm  and 
brigandine,  and  armed  witn  long  pikes,  glittering, 
as  did  their  steel  accoutrements,  in  the  bright 
sunshine.  They  were  succeeded  by  the  baili^ 
and  burgesses  of  the  town,  riding  three  abreast, 
and  enveloped  in  gowns  of  scarlet  clotb ;  after 
whom  rode  the  mayor  of  Windsor,  in  a  gown 
of  crimson  velv^,  and  attended  by  two  fojitmen, 
in  white  and  red  damask,  carrying  white  wands. 
The  mayor  was  followed  by  a  company  of  the 
town  guard,  with  partisans  over  the  shoulders. 
Then  came  the  sheriff  of  the  county  and  his 
attendants.  Next  followed  the  twenty-six  alms- 
knights,  (for  such  was  then  their  number,)  walk- 
ing two  and  two,  and  wearing  red  mantles,  with 
a  scutcheon  of  Saint  George  on  the  shoulder, 
but  without  the  garter  surrounding  it.  Then 
came  the  (hirteen  petty  canons,  inmurrey-coloored 
gowns,  with  the  arms  of  Saint  George  wrought 
ui  a  roundel  on  the  shoulder:  then  die  twelve 
canons,  similariy  attired;  and  lastly,  the  dean 
of  the  college  in  his  cope. 

A  slight  patise  ensued,  aad  then  came  the 
chief  officers  of  the  Garter.  First  walked  the 
Black-i'od,  clothed  in  a  russet-coloured  mantle, 
faced  with  alternate  panes  of  blue  and  red, 
emblazoned  with  flower  de  luces  of  Eold,  and 
crowned  lions.  He  carried  a  small  black  rod, 
the  ensign  of  his  office,  surmounted  with  the 
lion  of  England  in  silver.  After  the  Black-rod 
came  the  Garter,  habited  in  a  gown  of  crimson 
satin,  paned  and  emblazoned  Uke  that  of  ithe 
officer  who  preceded  htm,  bearing  a  white  crown 
with  a  sceptre  upon  it,  and  kaving  a  gilt  crown, 
in  lieu  of  a  cap,  upon  his  head.  Tlw  Garter  was 
followed  by  the  Register,  a  grave  personage,  in 
a  black  gown,  with  a  surplice  over  it,  covered 
by  a  mantelet  of  furs.  Then  came  the  chancellor 
of  the  order,  in  his  robe  of  morrev-coloored 
velvet  lined  with  sarcenet,  with  a  badge  on  the 
shoulder  of  a  gold  rose,  enclosed  in  a  garter 
wrought  with  pearls,  of  damask  sold.  Lastly, 
came  the  Bishop  of  Winchestei;  die  prelate  of 
the  order,  wearing  his  mitre,  and  habited  in  a 
robe  of  crimson  velvet  lined  with  white  tafiiita, 
faced  with  blue,  and  emhroideied  on  the  right 
shoulder  with  a  scutcheon  of  Saint  George,  en- 
compassed with  the  garter,  and  adorned  with 
corclon^  of  blue  silk  mingled  with  gold. 

Brought  up  by  a  rear-guard  of  halberdiers, 
the  procession  moved  slowly  along  Thames 
Street,  the  booses  of  which,  as  well  as  those 
in  Peascod  Street,  were  all  more  or  less  de- 
corated,-^the  humbler  sort  being  covered  with 
branches  of  trees,  intermingled  with  garlands  of 
flowers,  while  the  better  class  wwe  bonK  with 
pieces  of  tapestry,  cai^ets,  and  ridi  stnfis;  nor 
should  it  pass  nnnoticed  diat  die  loyalty  of 
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Biran  Bowntance,  the  host  of  the  Garter,  had 
exnibited  itself  in  an  arch  thrown  across  the 
road  opposite  his  house,  adorned  with  various 
oolourea  ribands  and  flow^  in  the  midst  of 
vhtdk  was  a  large  shield,  exiuluting  the  letters 
H.  and  A.  (in  mystic  jdlnsion  to  Henir  and 
Anne  Boleyn)  intermingled,  and  surrounded  by 
kive  knots. 

Turaing  off  on  the  left  into  the  lower  road, 
skirting  the  north  of  the  Castle,  and  following 
(he  course  of  the  river  to  Datcnet,  by  which  it 
was  understood  the  royal  cavalcade  would  make 
its  approach,  the  procession  arrived  at  an  open 
apace  by  the  side  of  the  river,  where  it  came 
to  a  hau,  and  the  doan,  chancellor,  and  prelate, 
togedwr  with  other  officers  tti  the  Garter,  em- 
barked in  a  barge  moored  to  the  bank,  which 
was  towed  slowly  down  the  stream  in  the  di- 
rection of  Datchet  Bridge,  a  band  of  minstrels 
fttationed  within  it,  playing  all  the  time. 

Meanwhile,  the  reat  of  the  cavalcade,  having 
again  set  forward,  pursued  their  course  along 
the  budts  of  the  nver,  proceeding  at  a  foot's 
pace,  and  accompanied  by  crowds  of  spectators, 
dbeering  them  as  they  moved  along.  The  day 
was  bright  and  beautiful,  and  nothi^  was  want- 
ing to  increase  die  beasty  of  the  spectacle.  On 
die  left  flowed  the  silv»  Thanes,  crowded  with 
craft,  filled  with  ri^y  dr^sed  personages  of 
both  aexes,  amid  which  floated  the  pompous 
bar^  appropriated  to  the  officers  of  the  Garter, 
which  was  hung  with  banners  and  streamers, 
and  decorated  at  the  sides  with  targets,  em- 
blazoned with  the  arms  of  Saint  George.  On  the 
green  sward  edging  the  stream,  marched  a  briU 
Uant  cavalcade;  and  on  the  right  lay  the  old 
woods  of  the  Home  Park,  with  long  vistas  open- 
ing  through  them,  giving  exquisite  peeps  of^  the 
tower  and  battlements  of  the  castle. 

Half  an  hour  bronght  the  cavalcade  to  Batchet 
Bridge,  at  the  foot  of  which  a  pavilion  was 
erected  for  the  acconmiodation  of  the  nuyor 
and  the  burgesses.  And  here,  having  di«Manted, 
they  awaited  the  king's  coming. 

ahortly  after  this,  a  cloud  of  dnst  on  the 
Staines  road  seemed  to  announce  the  approadi 
of  the  royal  party,  and  all  rushed  forth,  and 

8ut  themselves  in  readiness  to  meet  it;  but  the 
ust  appeared  to  have  been  raised  by  a  com- 
paay  of  horsemen,  headed  by  Captain  Bouchier, 
who  rode  up  the  next  momwt.  Coorteonsly  sa- 
luting the  mayor,  Bonehier  informed  him  that 
Mistress  Anne  Boleyn  was  close  behind,  and 
that  it  was  the  king^s  pleasure  thtf  she  should 
be  attended  in  all  state  to  the  lower  gate  of 
the  castle,  there  to  await  his  coming,  as  he 
himself  intended  to  enter  it  with  her.  The  mayor 
replied  that  the  sovereign's  slightest  wishes  were 
imperative  commands  with  him,  and  should  be 
implicitly  obeyed;  and  be  thereupon  stationed 
himself  at  the  further  side  of  the  nridge  in  ex- 
pectation of  Anne  Boleyn's  arrivaL 

Presently,  the  sound  irf  tmmpets  smote  his 
ear,  and  a  numerous  and  s|denaid  retinue  was 
seen  advancing,  consisting  of  nobles,  knights, 
esquires,  uid  gentlemen,  ranged  according  to 
their  degrees,  and  all  sumptuously  apparelled 
in  cloths  of  gold  and  silver,  and  velvets  of  va- 
rious colours,  richly  embroidered.  Besides  these, 
dwre  were  pages  aiid  other  attendants  in  the  U> 


veries  of  their  masters,  together  with  seijeants 
of  the  guard  and  henchmen,  in  their  full  ac- 
coutrements. Among  the  nobles  were  the  Dnkes 
of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,— the  kiu  beii^  d«iiro« 
of  honouring  as  mnch  as  poaaude,  her  whan 
be  had  resolved  to  make  hu  mieeB:  the  lEeraier 
was  clothed  in  tissue,  embroidered  with  roses 
of 'gold,  with  a  haldffio  across  his  body,  of  mas- 
sive gold,  and  was  mounted  on  a  charger  like- 
wise trapped  in  gold;  and  the  Utter  wore  a 
mantle  of  doth  of  silver,  pounced  in  the  form  of 
letters,  and  lined  with  blue  vdvet,  while  his  horse 
was  trapped  barbwise  in  harness  embroider* 
ed  with  bullion  gold  curiously  wrought.  Both 
also  wore  the  collar  of  the  order  of  the  Garter. 
Near  them  rode  Sir  Thonas  Boleyn,  who,  con- 
scious of  the  dignity  to  which  Us  dau^tw  was 
to  be  advanced,  comported  himself  with  almost 
intolerable  haughtiness  and  insolence. 

Imniedialely  behind  Sir  Thomas  Boleyn  cnma 
a  sumptuous  litter  covrnd  with  eloA.  of  gold, 
drawn  by  four  white  palfreys  caparisoBM  in 
white  damask  down  to  the  ground,  and  each 
having  an  attendant  in  white  and  blue  satin  at 
its  head.  Over  the  litter  was  borne  a  canopy 
of  cloth  of  gold  siqwoned  by  four  ^t  suves, 
and  ornamented  at  the  comus  with  silver  bells, 
ringing  forth  sweet  music  as  it  noved  alw^. 
Each  staff  was  home  by  a  kn^^  of  whom 
sixteen  w«re  in  attendance  to  relieve  one  tautibn 
when  fatigtted. 

In  this  Titter  sat  Anne  Boleyn.  She  wore  a 
surcoat  of  white  tissue,  unA  a  mantle  of  the 
same  material  lined  with  ermine.  Her  gown, 
which,  however,  was  now  concealed  by  the 
surcoat,  was  of  cloth  of  gold  tissue,  raised  with 
pearls  of  damask  sUver,  with  a  stomacher  of 
purple  gold  similarly  raised,  and  large  open 
sleeves  uned  with  chequered  tissue.  Around  W 
neck  she  wore  a ,  chain  of  mient  pearis,  from 
ytinA  depended  a  diamond  wus.  A  olack  vdvet 
cap,  richly  ^nhroidered  mtfa  pearis  and  other 
precious  stones,  and  oiuamented  with  a  small 
white  phime,  covered  her  head;  and  her  small 
feet  were  hidden  in  blue  velvet  brodeqninSt 
decorated  with  diamond  stars. 

Anne  Boleyn's  features  were  exquisitely  formed, 
and  though  not  regular,  far  more  charmiiuc  than 
if  they  had  been  so.  Her  nose  was  sughUy 
aquiline,  but  not  raoogh  so  to  detract  from  its 
beauW,  and  had  a  little  retrotute  point  that 
completed  its  attraction.  The  rest  of  her  features 
were  delicately  chiselled;  the  chin  being  beauti- 
fully rounded,  the  brows  smooth  and  white  as 
snow,  while  the  rose  could  not  vie  widi  the 
bloom  of  her  cheek.  Her  neck — alaat  that  the 
fell  hand  of  the  executioner  should  ever  touch 
it — ^was  long  and  slider,  her  eyes  large  and 
bl,ue,  and  of  irresistible  witchery— eomelimes 
scorching,  the  beholder  like  a  sninheam,  anon 
melting  Aim  with  soul-subduing  softness. 

Of  her  accomplishinents  other  opporftmities 
will  be  found  to  qpeak;  but  it  may  he  mentioBed 
that  she  was  skilled  en  nauv  instrumenta,  danced 
and  sung  divinely,  and  hM  rare  powers  of  con- 
v«rsation  and  wiL .  If  to  these  she  had  not  ad- 
ded the  dangovns  desire  to  {dease,  and  the  wish 
to  bold  other  hearts  than  the  royal  one  she  had 
enslaved,  in  thraldom,  all  might,  perhaps,  have 
been  w^  But,  alas!  like  many  othw  InUtifBl 
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 ihe  bd  1  «troBg  ia^ency  to  coqvetiy. 

bt  imrelr  she  Miffered  for  it,  it  is  the  pur- 
pK  if  dti  "hmtory  to  reUte.  An  excellent  de- 
laifiiM  af  kr  ui  bem  nven  bv  a  contenoP 
^vwer,  ibeComie  de  Chateaubriud,  wko, 
■Ui'  ttwvkkt  dispuagiiig  her  pmoul  at- 
WML  ifcaJu  IB  rapturous  terms  of  her  ac- 
tinMaMB.— "Aing, "  writes  the  Comte, 
'■riH  uprit  u  dealii  que  c'esloii  d  f«t 
I  Imiia^mtr;  el  it  vemott-elte  d  poetiser, 
I  tttpQr/Uut,  elle  emt  faiet  lea  oun"  et 
ndmilkabjt:  fnii  scitoU,  battoit,  el  dan^oit 
I  tdKimm  AMfiaitet  ou  Estrangea,  el  Mtaia- 
r  jMMtn  fn  omt  gardi  aon  nom  ou  eeUujf 
kplmlfm  fKi  lea  feit;  puia  tfoeoU  totu 
km,  f'^  JOMit  a»§e  nom  piua  ttheur 
ptkmi;piria  elumtoit  eowuu  syrine,  s'oc- 
m/ipat  4t  ttiffr;  karpoit  mieueljr  gue  le  roy 
miifmaimt  fort  gentilment  fieuale  et  re- 
ki,pt^aeemutroit  de  tmt  el  si  merveil- 
Im|i[i»,  fve  aes  iwenliona,  faiaoien^  d'ette 
I  'iptfrndt  toutea  lea  dames  tea  plus  aucriea 
I  kkmt;  maia  mutte  n'avoil  aa  grace,  ta- 
,  fi*,«*e       omeien,  paaae  venutU."  Such 
wii^oB  of  one  who  knew  her  well 
M|lviaidHice  nt  the  Fraieh  court,  whu 
,  mmkn  M  Maiy  of  bigland,  consort  of 
WO,  aid  afterwards  Daehess  of  Sitfolk. 
ktk  MMBt,  Anne's  eyes  were  fixed  with 
Mt  fcfaiBM  upon  one  of  the  supporters  of 
W  OMfr  M  the  right,— a  very  handsome 
Ha;  au,  attired  in  a  doublet  and  hose  of 
H  iflRBi,  paned  and  cut,  and  whose  tall, 
■(^•paitioaed  fianre,  was  seen  to  the  greatest 
ifcaBp,  iiuDuich  as  he  bad  divested  himself 
•fbHide,  for  hia  better  convenience  in 


""1 1^  ■*  yon  will  fatigue  yomself.  Sir 
wHsWjit,  saM  Anne  Boleyn,  in  tones  of 
•nul  »«eiBesa,  which  made  ihe  heart  beat, 
a'  ie  t*lov  mount  to  the  cheeks  of  him  she 
■"Mel  "Yon  had  better  allow  Sir  Thomas 
tfBM  H  Sir  John  Uulsione  to  relieve  you." 

'Itufeei  aolatigaewhen  near  yon,  maoam," 
Wyn.  in  a  low  tone. 

I  Uash  overspread  Anne's  fetiures, 
■I  ife  niicd  hor  embroidered  kwchief  to  her 

■iribd  that  kerchief  I  would  wear  it  at 
«mt  bis,  aad  defy  all  comere,"  said  Wyat. 
'tNikillhaTe  it,  then,"  rejoined  Auoo. 
hn  al  chivahons  exploits,  and  will  do  my 
■"^mcwBige  them." 
'Tib  kttd,  8ir  Thomas,"  said  Sir  Francis 
*^  lb  k^t  who  held  the  staff  on  the 
1™  tiio.  "or  we  shall  have  the  canopy  down. 
■jSr^lkMros  Anindpl  rcHeve  yo\i. 

tejoincd  Wyal,  recoverinj;  lumself:  **l 
I  "•■Hieu  iill  we  coine  to  the  bridge.  ' 
'>Miremn.>  liasic  to  pww  An  hwclrfi^" 

70a  wronz  me,  madamr  oM  Sir 
.f«50iy.  "What  ho,  goodlMowsI" 
■id  to  Ihp  attaodants  at  the  palfreys' 
'iw  lady  desires  you  (0  jiiop." 
lidcsire  tbem  tu  ^^o  on.  — I.  Will  Son- 
la  the  high  and  ini±;hi\  kiii^:  Harry 
^!"  cried  a  voice  of  iiiDck  aulhorily 
■  — ^liBighl;  •- wliaf,  if"  Sir  Tluiiiias  \\  vat 
:  ***kkeb  lo  carry  the  caMpy  lurtbcr  t&au 
^  2 


any  of  his  conmnions,  is  that  a  reason  he  should 
be  relieved?  Of  a  surety  not — go  on,  1  sayl" 

The  person  who  thus  spoke  then  stepjicd 
forward,  and  threw  a  glance  so  inll  of  signifi- 
cance at  Anne  Boleyn  that  she  did  not  care  to 
dispute  the  order,  but  on  die  contrary,  laughingly 
acquiesced  in  it. 

Will  Sommers,  the  king's  jester,  as  he 
described  himself,  was  a  small,  middle-aged 
personage,  with  a  physiognomy  in  which  good- 
nature and  malice,  folly  and  shrewdness,  were 
so  oddly  blended,  that  it  was  dilBcult  to  say 
which  predominated.  His  look  was  cunning 
and  sarcastic,  but  it  was  tempered  by  great 
droUery  and  oddity  of  manner,  and  he  laughed 
so  heartily  at  his  own  jests .  and  jibes,  that  it 
was  scarcely  possible  to  help  joining  him.  His 
attire  consisted  of  a  long,  loose  gown,  of  spotted 
crimson  silk,  with  the  royal  cipher  woven  in 
front  in  gold;  hose  of  blue  cloth,  guarded  with 
red  and  black  cloth;  and  red  leathern  buskins. 
A  sash  lied  round  his  waist  served  him  instead 
of  a  girdle,  and  he  wore  a  trencher-shaped  cap 
on  bis  head,  with  a  white  tufted  feather  in  it. 
ba  his  hand  ho  carried  a  small  horn  He  was 
gcmerally  attended  by  a  monkey,  habited  in  a 
crimson  doublet  and  hood,  which  sat  upon  his 
shoulder,  and  played  venr  diverting  irick^  but 
the  uiimal  was  not  wi£  him  on  the  present 
occasion. 

Will  Sonuners  was  a  great  favonritc  with  the 
king,  and  ventured  upon  familiarities  which  no 
one  else  dared  to  use  with  him.  The  favour 
in  which  he  stood  with  his  royal  master  pro- 
cured him  admittance  to  his  presence  at  all 
hours,  and  at  all  seasons,  and  his  influence, 
though  seldom  exerted,  was  very  great.  He 
was  especially  serviceable  in  turning  aside  the 
edge  ot  the  kiDg's  displeasure,  and  more  fre- 
quently exerted  himsell  to  allav  the  storm,  than 
to  raise  it.  His  principal  hostility  was  directed 
against  Wolsey,  whose  arrogance  and  grasping 
practices  were  the  constant  subjects  of  his 
railing.  It  was  seldom,  such  was  his  privileged 
character,  and  die  protection  he  enjoyed  from 
the  sovereign,  that  any  of  the  courtiers  resented 
his  remarks:  but  Sir  Thomas  Wyat's  feelings 
being  now  deeply  interested,  he  turned  sharply 
round,  and  said— ''Why  now,  thou  meddling 
varlet,  what  business  ba»t  thou  to  interfere?" 

I  interfere  to  prove  my  anthority,  gossip 
Wyat,"  replied  Sommers,  ''and  to  sbew  that, 
varlet  as  1  am,  f  am  as  powerful  as  Mistress 
Anne  Boleyn;  nay,  that  I  am  yet  more  power- 
ful, because  i  am  obeved,  which  she  la  not." 

"Were  I  at  liberty,''  said  Sir  Thomas,  angrily 
"I  would  make  thee  repent  thine  insoleiico.  " 

"But  you  are  not  at  liberty,  good  gossip,'' 
replied  the  jester,  screaming  with  laughter;  "you 
are  tied  like  a  slave  to  the  oar,  and  cannot  free 
yourself  from  it— ha!  ha!"  Having  enjoyed  the 
Knight's  discomposure  for  a  few  seconds,  he 
advanced  towards  him,  and  whispered  in  his 
ear,- "Don't  mistake  me,  gossip.  I  have  done 
thee  good  service  in  preventing  thee  from  taking 
that  kerchief.  Radst  Ihon  received  it  in  the 
presence  of  these  witnesses,  thou  wooldst  have 
been  lodged  in  the  Round  Tower  of  Windsor 
Castle  to-morrow,  instead  of  feasting  with  the 
knightB^^aaions  in  Saint  Qeorge's  Hall." 
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''I  believe  thou  art  right,  gossip,"  said  Wyat 
in  the  same  tone. 

"Rest  assured  I  am,"  replied  Sommers;  "and 
1  furthermore  counsel  ihce  to  decline  this  dange- 
rnus  gift  altogether,  and  to  think  no  more  of 
(he  fair  profferer,  or  if  thou  mwtt  think  of  her, 
let  it  be  as  of  one  beyond  thv  reach.  Cross  not 
the  lion's  path.  Take  a  friendly  hint  from  the 
jackall." 

And  wiihout  waiting  for  a  reply,  he  darted 
away,  and  mingled  with  the  cavalcade  in  the 
rear. 

Immediately  behind  Anne  Boleyn's  litter  rode 
a  company  ol'  henchmen  of  ihe  ruyal  household, 
armed  with  gilt  partisans.  Ncxtsucce^ded  a  chariot 
covered  wilh  red  cloth  of  gold,  and  drawn  by 
four  horses  richly  caparisoned,  containing  the 
old  Duchess  of  Norfolk  and  the  old  Marchioness 
of  Dorset.  Then  came  the  king's  natural  son, 
the  Duke  of  Richmond — a  young  man  formed 
on  the  same  large  scale,  and  distingoished  by 
the  same  haughty  port  and  the  same  bluff  man* 
ner,  as  his  royal  aire.  The  duke's  mother  was 
thB  Lady  Talboys,  esteemed  one  of  the  most 
beantiftif  women  of  the  age,  and  who  had,  for 
a  long  time,  held  the  capricious  monarch  captive. 
Henty  was  warmly  attached  to  his  son;  showered 
favours  without  number  upou  him;  and  might 
have  done  yet  more  for  him,  if  fate  had  not 
snatched  him  away  at  an  early  age. 

Though  scarcely  eighteen,  the  Duke  of  Rich- 
mond looked  more  than  twenty,  and  his  lips  and 
chin  were  clothed  with  a  well  grown,  thou^ 
closely-clipped  beard.  He  was  magnificently  ha- 
bited in  a  doublet  of  cloth  of  ^old  of  bawdekiu, 
the  placard  and  sleeves  of  which  were  wrought 
with  flat  gold,  and  fastened  with  aiglets.  A  girdle 
of  crimson  velvet,  enriched  wilh  precious  stones, 
encircled  his  waist,  and  sustained  a  poniard,  and 
a  Toledo  sword,  damascened  with  gold.  Over 
all,  he  wore  a  loose  robe,  or  housse.  of  scarlet 
mohair,  trimmed  with  minever;  and  was  further 
decorated  with  the  collar  of  (he  order  of  the 
Gar(er.  His  cap  was  of  white  velvet,  ornamented 
wilh  emeralds,  and  from  the  aide  depended  a 
small  axure  plume.  He  rode  a  magnificent  black 
charger  trapped  in  housings  of  cloth  of  gold, 
powdered  with  ermine. 

By  the  duke's  side  rode  the  Earl  of  Surrey, 
attired  as  upon  the  previous  day,  and  moonted 
on  a  fiery  Arabian,  trapped  in  crimson  velvet, 
fringed  with  Venetian  gold.  Both  nobles  vert 
attended  by  their  esqtiires  in  their  liveries. 

Behind  them  came  a  chariot  covered  with 
cloth  of  silver,  and  drawn,  like  the  first,  by 
four  horses  in  rich  hotuings,  containing  two  verv 
beantifnl  damsels,  one  ol  whom  attracted  so  mucn 
of  the  attention  of  the  youthful  nobles,  that  it 
was  with  difficulty  thev  could  preserve  due  order 
of  march.  The  young  dame  in  question  was  about 
seventeen;  her  face  was  oval  in  form,  with 
features  of  the  utmost  delicacy  and  regularity. 
Her  complexion  was  fair  and  pale,  and  coatrasted 
strikingly  with  her  jetty  brows  and  magnificent 
black  eyes,  of  orientu  size,  tenderness,  and  lustre. 
Her  dark  and  luxuriant  tresses  were  confined 
by  a  cap  of  black  velvet  faced  with  white  saUn, 
and  ornamented  with  pearls.  Her  gown  was  of 
while  satin  worked  with  gold,  and  had  long, 
open,  pendent  ileeresj  whOe  mm  her  dmder 


and  marble  neck  hnng  a  cordeli^e — a  species 
of  necklace  imitated  from  the  cord  worn  by 
Franciscan  friars,  and  formed  of  crimson  silk 
twisted  with  threads  of  Venetian  gold. 

This  fair  creature  was  ihe  Lady  Elizabeth 
Fitzgerald,  daughter  of  Gerald  Fitzgerald,  ninth 
Earl  of  kildare,  who  claimed  descent  from  the 
Geraldi  family  of  Florence;  but  she  was  generally 
known  by  the  appellation  of  the  Fair  GenUdine 
—a  title  bestowed  upon  her,  on  account  of  her 
beatity,  by  the  king,  and  by  whtch  she  has 
sorvived  to  us,  and  will  continue  to  live,  as 
long  as  poetry  endures,  in  the  deathless  and 
enchanting  strains  of  her  lover,  the  Earl  of 
Surrey.  At  the  instance  of  her  mother.  Lady 
Kildare,  the  fair  Geraldine  was  brought  up  with 
the  Princess  Mary,  af.erwards  Queen  of  England; 
but  she  had  been  lately  assiuted  by  the  royal 
order  as  one  of  the  attendants— a  post  equiva- 
lent to  that  of  maid  of  honour — to  Anne  Boleyo. 

Her  companion  was  the  Lady  Mary  Howard, 
die  sis'ter  of  the  Eari  ofSarrey,  a  nymph  about 
her  own  age,  and  possessed  of  great  personal 
attractions,  having  nohly-formed  features,  radiant 
blue  eyes,  light  tresses,  and  a  complexion  of 
dassliug  de-aruess.  Lady  Mary  Howard  nonrished 
a  passion  for  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  whom  she 
saw  with  secret  chagrin  captivated  by  the  superior 
charms  of  the  fair  Geraldine.  Her  uneasiness, 
however,  was  in  some  degree  diminished  by  the 
knowledge,  which,  as  confidante  of  the  latter  she 
had  obtained,  that  her  brother  was  master  of 
her  heart.  Lady  Mary  was  dressed  in  a  gown 
of  blue  velvet,  cut  and  lined  with  doth  of  gold, 
and  wore  a  head>gear  of  white  velvet,  onup 
menied  with  pearls. 

Ju&t  as  the  cavalcade  came  in  sight  of  Datchet 
Bridge,  tlie  Duke  of  Richmond  turned  fais  horse's 
head,  and  rode  up  to  the  side  of  the  chariot  ia 
which  the  fair  Geraldine  was  sitting. 

1  am  come  to  fell  you  of  a  marvellous  ad- 
venture that  befel  Surrey  in  the  Home  Park  at 
Windsor,  last  night,"' he'  said.  "He  declares  he 
has  seen  the  demon  banter,  Herae." 

"Then  pray  let  the  Eari  of  Surrey  relate  the 
adventure  to  ns  himself,"  replied  the  fiiir  Geral- 
dine. "No  one  can  tell  a  story  so  well  as  the 
hero  of  it." 

The  duke  signed  to  the  yonthftil  earl,  who 
was  glancing  rather  wistfully  at  them,  and  who 
immediately  joined  them,  while  Richmond  passed 
over  to  the  Lady  Mary  Howard.  Surrey  then 
proceeded  to  relate  what  had  happened  to  bim 
in  the  park,  and  the  fair  Geralduie  listened  to 
his  recital  with  breathless  interest. 

Heaven  shield  us  from  evil  spiritsi"  she 
exclaimed,  crossing  herself.  "But  what  is  the 
history  of  this  wicked  hunter,  my  lord? -and 
why  did  he  incur  sudi  a  dreadful  doom  ?" 

"I  know  nothing  more  than  that  he  was  a 
keeper  in  the  forest,  who,  having  committed 
some  heinous  crime,  hanaed  himself  i'rom  a  branch 
of  the  oak  beneath  which  I  found  the  keeper, 
Morgan  Fenwolf— and  which  still  bears  his  name," 
replied  the  earl.  "For  this  onrighteons  act,  he 
cannot  obtain  rest,  but  is  condemned  to  wander 
through  the  forest  at  midnight,  where  he  wreaks 
his  vengeance  in  blasting  ue  trees." 

*'  The  legend  I  have  heard  diffins  from  yours," 
observed  the  Duke  of  Rickmond.  "Hiiio  nins 
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Ari  At  $innt  hr  wUdi  the  forest  is  hanntod  is 
a  voMl-deiniHi, '  who  assomes  the  shape  of  a 
cbotdy  hauler,  aad  seeks  to  tempt  or  terrify 
Sekeepen  to  barter  their  souls  to  him." 

'-Your  grace's  legend  is  the  better  of  the  two," 
Slid  Udy  M»y  Hnnurd.  **I  tmst  the  evil  spirit 

1  U  not  make  yon  any  snch  offer,  brother  of 

I  8«ntyr 

I     TW*  eari  gravely  shook  his  head. 
I     '■VI  were  to  meet  him,  and  be  offered  me 
I  IT  buTt's  dearest  wish,  I  fear  be  would  prevail 
I  wA  DC,"  observed  the  dmke,  giandiig  teoderly 

a  Ik  &ir  Geraldioe. 
'  'TkIi!— the  subject  is  too  serious  for  jesting, 
'  BdMiwI,"  said  Surrey,  ahnosl  sternly. 

"His  grace,  as  is  usual  in  compacts  with  the 

ioA,  might  have  reason  to  roe  bis  bargain," 

«kmed  Lady  Bkry  Howard,  peevishly. 
,     "K  ilie  Ewl  of  Surrey  were  ny  brother," 
1  naarked  tbe  fair  Geraldioe  to  the  Lady  Man', 

-1  vonld  interdict  him  from  roaming  in  the 

fA  ifter  nightfall." 
'He  is  very  wilful,"  said  Lady  Mary,  smiling, 

'aA  holds  my  commands  but  ligbily." 
"U  the  &ir  Geraldine  by  hers  upon  me, 

al  Ac  shall  not  have  to  reproach  me  with 

inMence,"  said  the  earl. 
"Inst  interpose  to  prevent  their  utterance," 

eki  Sichmond,  wt|h  a  somewhat  jealous  look 
I  «Ui friend — "for  1  have  determined  to  know 
j  am  «f  this  mystery,  and  shall  require  the  earl's 

nntuce  to  unravel  it.  I  think  I  remember 
'  Notpn  Fenwolf,  the  keeper,  and  will  send  for 

lun  (0  dw  casile  and  question  him.  But  in  any 

ease.  1  and  Surrey  will  visit  Heme's  oak  to- 

ike  remonstrances  of  both  ladies  were  inter- 
npfedby  tbe  sudden  appearance  of  >Vill  Sommers. 

"Whathol  my  lords— to  yoorplacesl  to  your 
fimsr  cried  the  jester,  in  a  shrill,  angry  voice, 
"Seejrenot  we  are  close  upon  Datchei  Bridge  ? 
Ye  on  converse  with  these  fair  dames  at  a 
Rorefittii^  season;  but  it  is  the  king's  uleasnre 
die  cavaltade  should  make  a  goodly  show. 
To  Tonr  places,  I  say  I" 

Unghing  at  the  jester's  peremptory  injunction, 
ibe  two  young  nobles  neverlheless  obeyed  it, 
ui,  howiDg  almost  to  the  saddle  to  the  ladies, 
lenud  their  posts. 

The  eoBcoorse  assembled  on  Datchet  Bridge 
wtlwmed  Anne  Boleyn's  arrival  with  Mud  ac- 
daautions,  white  joyous  strains  proceeded  from 
udbot  and  psaltery,  and  echoing  blasts  from 
the  inmpeis.  Caps  were  flung  into  (he  air,  and 
ijiece  of  ordnance  was  fired  from  the  barge, 
vaich  was  presendy  afterwards  answered  oy 
die  castle  guns.  Having  paid  his  homage  to 
AtuK  Boleyn,  the  mayor  rejoined  the  company 
of  hulilb  and  burgesses,  and  the  whole  caval- 
ta^  crossed  the  bridge,  winding  their  way 
alo^i  the  hanks  of  the  river,  the  barge, 
*ith  die  ninstrels  playing  in  it,  accompanying 
«■  the  while.  In  this  way,  they  reached 
^nfaor,  and  as  Anne  Bnleyn  gazed  up  at  the 
Mfy  castle,  above  which  die  royal  standard 
WW  lotted,  proud  and  aspiring  thoughts  swelled 
M  heart,  and  die  longed  for  die  liour  when 
He  should  approach  it  as  its  mistress.  Just 
oea,  her  eye  chanced  on  Sir  Hiomas  Wvat, 
lift  wu  riding  bdiind  her  amongst  tbe  kniglbts, 


and  she  felt,  though  it  would  cost  her  a  struggle, 
that  love  would  yield  to  ambition. 

Leaving  the  baige  and  its  occupants  to  await 
the  king's  arrival,  the  cavalcade  ascended  Thames 
Street,  and  were  welcomed  everywhere  with 
acclamations  and  rejoicing.  Bryan  Bowntance, 
who  had  stationed  himself  beneath  the  archway 
in  front  of  his  house,  attempted  to  address  Anne 
Boleyn,  but  could  not  bring  forth  a  word.  His 
failure,  however,  was  more  successful  than  his 
speech  might  have  been,  inasmuch  as  it  excited 
aoundance  of  laughter. 

Arrived  at  the  area  in  front  of  the  lower  gate- 
way, Anne  Boleyn's  litter  was  drawn  up  in  die 
midst  of  it,  and  the  whole  of  the  eavgJcade 
grouping  around  her,  presented  a  magnificent 
sight  to  the  archers  and  arquebnsieis  stationed 
on  the  towers  and  walls. 

Just  at  (his  moment,  a  signal  guu  was  heard 
from  Datchet  Bridge,  announcing  that  the  king 
had  reached  i(,  and  the  Dukes  of  Suffolk,  Nor- 
folk, and  Richmond,  together  with  the  Earl  of 
Surrey,  Sir  Thomas  >\yat,  and  a  few  of  their 
gentlemen,  rode  hack  to  meet  him.  They  bad 
acarcely,  however,  reached  the  foot  of  the  hill 
when  the  royal  party  appeared  in  view,  for  the 
king,  with  nis  characteristic  impatience,  on 
drawing  near  the  castle,  had  urged  his  atten* 
dants  quickly  forward. 

First  came  half  a  dozen  trumpeters,  with  silken 
bandrols  fluttering  in  the  bree7.e,  blowing  loud 
flourishes.  Then  a  party  of  halberdiers,  whose 
leaders  had  pennons  streaming  from  the  tops  of 
their  tall  pikes.  Next  came  two  gentlemen-ushers 
bare-headed,  but  mounted  and  richly  habited, 
belonging  to  the  cardinal  of  York,  who  crie'd 
out,  as  they  pressed  forward— "On  before,  my 
masters,  on  before!— make  way  for  my  lords 
grace." 

Then  came  a  serieant  of  arms  bearing  a  great 
mace  of  silver,  and  two  gentlemen  carrymg  each 
a  pillar  of  silver.  Next  rode  a  gentleman  carry- 
ing the  cardinal's  hat,  and  after  him  came 
Wolsey  himself,  mounted  on  a  mule  trapped  in 
crimson  velvet,  with  a  saddle  covered  with 'the 
same  stuff,  and  gilt  spurs.  His  large  person 
was  arrayed  in  robes  of  the  finest  crimson  satin 
engrained,  and  a  silk  cap  of  the  same  colour 
contrasted  by  its  brightness  with  the  pale,  purple 
tint  of  his  sullen,  morose,  and  bloated  features. 
The  cardinal  took  no  notice  of  the  clamour 
around  him,  but  now  and  then,  when  an  ex- 
pression of  dislike  was  uttered  against  him,  for 
he  had  already  began  to  be  unpopular  with  the 
people,  bo  would  raise  his  eyes  and  direct  a 
withering  glance  at  the  hardy  speaker.  But  these 
expressions  were  few,  for,  though  tottering,  Wol- 
sey was  yet  too  formidable  to  be  insulted  with 
impunitv.  On  either  side  of  him  were  two 
mounted  attendants  each  canning  a  gilt  pole- 
axp,  who,  if  he  had  given  the  word,  would 
have  instantly  chastised  the  insolence  of  the  by- 
standers;  while  behind  him  rode  his  two  cross- 
bearers,  upon  horses  trapped  in  scarlet 

Wolsey  s  princely  retmne  was  followed  by  a 
litter  of  crimson  velvet,  in  which  lay  the  Pope's 
legate.  Cardinal  Campeggio,  whose  infirmities 
were  so  great  that  he  could  not  move  without 
assistance.  Campeggio  was  likewise  attended  hy 
a  ntimerotts  tram. 
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After  a  long  line  of  lords,  knights,  and  esoaires, 
came  Henry  the  Eighth.  He  was  appareled  in 
a  robe  uf  crimson  velvet  furred  with  ermines, 
and  wore  a  doublet  oi  raised  gold,  the  plaeanl 
of  which  was  embroidered  with  diamonds,  rabies, 
emecalds.  large  pearls,  and  other  precious  stones. 
About  bis  neck  was  a  baldric  of  balas  mbies, 
and  over  bis  robe  he  wore  the  collar  of  the 
order  of  the  garter.  His  horse,  a  charger  of 
the  largest  size,  and  well  able  to  sustain  his 
vast  weight,  was  trapped  in  crimson  velvet  pur- 
fled  with  ermines.  His  knights  uul  esquires  were 
clothed  in  purple  velvet,  and  kis  henchnen  in 
scarlet  tunics  of  the  same  make  as  those  worn 
by  the  warders  of  the  Tower  at  the  present  day. 

Hairy  was  in  bis  thirty-eighth  year,  and 
though  somewhat  overgrown  and  heavy,  had 
lost  none  of  his  activity,  and  but  little  of  tlie 
grace  of  his  noble  proportions.  His  size  and 
breadth  of  limb  were  well  displayed  in  his  duk- 
niliccnt  habiliments.  His  countenance  was  hand- 
some and  manly,  with  a  certain  broad  burly 
look,  thoroughly  En^sb  in  its  character,  which 
won  him  mach  admiration  from  his  subjects; 
and  though  it  might  be  objected  that  the  eyes 
were  too  small,  and  the  mouth  somewhat  too 
diminutive,  it  could  not  be  denied  that  the  gen- 
eral expression  of  the  face  was  kingly  in  the 
extreme.  A  prince  of  a  more  "royal  presence" 
than  Henry  the  Eighth  was  never  seen,  and 
though  he  had  many  and  grave  faults,  want  of 
dignity  was  not  amongst  the  number. 

Henry  entered  Windsor  amid  the  acclama- 
tions of  the  spectators,  the  fanfares  of  trum- 
peters, and  the  roar  of  ordnance  from  the  castle 
walls. 

Meanwhile,  Anne  Boleyn,  having  descended 
from  her  litter,  which  passed  through  the  gate 
into  the  lower  ward,  stood  with  her  ladies 
beneath  the  canopy  awaiting  his  arrival. 

A  wide  clear  sj[4ce  was  preserved  before  her, 
into  which,  however,  Wolsey  penetrated,  and, 
dismounting,  placed  himself  so  that  he  could 
witness  the  meeting  between  her  and  the  king. 
Behind  him  M-as  the  jester,  Will  Sommers,  who 
was  equally  curious  with  himself.  The  litter  of 
Cardinal  dampeggio  passed  through  the  gate- 
way and  proceeded  to  (he  lodgings  reserved 
for  his  eminence. 

Scarcely  had  Wolsey  taken  his  station 
than  Henry  rode  up,  and,  alighting,  consigned 
his  horse  to  a  page,  and,  followed  ny  theDoke 
of  Kichmond  and  the  Earl  of  Surr^,  advanced 
towards  Anne  Boleyn,  who  immediately  stepped 
forward  to  meet  him. 

"Fair  mistress,"  be  said,  taking  her  hand, 
and  regarding  her  with  a  look  of  passionate 
devotion,  "I  welcome  yon  to  this  ny  castle  oi 
Windsor,  «id  trust  soon  to  make  you  as  ab- 
solute mistress  of  it,  as  I  am  lord  and  master." 

Anne  Boleyn  blushed,  and  cast  down  her 
eyes,  and  Sir  Thomas  Wyat,  who  stood  at  some 
little  distance  with  his  band  upon  bis  saddle, 
regarding  ber,  felt  that  any  hopes  he  might 
have  entertained  were  utterly  annihilated. 

"Heard  you  that,  my  lord  cardinal?"  said 
Will  Sommers  to  Wolsey.  "She  will  soon  be 
mistress  here.  As  she  comes  in,  you  go  out — 
mind  thatt" 

The  cardinal  made  no  answer  further  than 


was  conveyed  by  the  deepened  coloar  itt  his 

cheeks. 

Amid  continued  fanfares  and  acclamations, 
Harry  then  led  Anne  Boleyn  throogb  the  gate- 
way, followed  by  the  latues  in  waiting,  who 
were  joined  by  the  Earls  Richmond  and  Sorrey. 
The  prelate,  cnaneellor,  register,  black-rod,  mi 
other  officers  of  the  Garter,  together  with  the 
whole  of  the  royal  retinue  who  bad  dismonntied, 
came  after  them.  A  vast  concourse  of  spectators, 
eatendinx  almost  as  far  as  the  LieBteunt  s  Tower, 
was  eolwcted  in  front  of  the  Alms-Knidiis' 
Houses;  but  a  wide  space  had  beeo  kept  clear 
by  the  henchmen  for  the  passage  of  the  so- 
vereign and  his  train,  and  along  this,  Henry 
proceeded  with  Anne  Boleyn,  in  the  direction 
of  the  upper  ward.  Just  as  he  reached  the 
Norman  Tower,  and  passed  tiie  entrance  to  the 
keep,  the  Duke  of  Shoreditch,  who  was  stand- 
ing beneath  the  eateway,  advanced  towards 
him.  and  prostrated  himself  on  one  knee. 

'^May  it  please  your  majesty,"  said  Shore- 
ditch,  "I  last  night  arrested  a  butcher  of  Wind- 
sor, for  uttering  words  highly  diarespectftil  of 
vour  highness,  and  of  the  fair  and  virtuoos  lady 
by  your  side." 

"Ah!  God's  death!"  exclaimed  the  king. 
'''Where  is  the  traitor?  Bring  him  before  us. 

"He  is  here,"  replied  Shoreditch. 

And  inunediately  Mark  Fytton  was  brought 
forward  by  a  couple  of  halberdieis.  He  atill 
preserved  his  undaunted  demeaaour,  aad  ffmd. 
sternly  at  the  king. 

"So,  fellow,  thou  hast  dared  to  speak  dis- 
respecttully  of  us— 4ui!"  cried  Henry. 

have  qioken  the  troth,"  replied  Ae  bntcheri 
fearlessly.  "I  have  said  you  were  about  to 
divorce  your  lawftil  consort,  Catherine  of  Ar- 
ragon,  and  to  take  the  minion,  Anne  Boleyn. 
who  stands  beside  you,  to  your  bed.  And  I 
added  it  was  a  wrongful  act ' 

"Foul  befiil  thy  lying  tongue  for  saying  so!" 
replied  Henry,  inriousiy.  "I  liave  a  mind  to 
have  itplucked  from  thy  throat,  and  cast  to  the 
dogs,  what  ho,  guards,  take  this  caitiff  to  the 
summit  of  the  highest  tower  of  the  castle— the 
Cnrfcw  Tower  and  hang  him  from  so  that 
all  my  loyal  su^ecta  in  Windsor  may  see  hew 
traitors  are  served." 

"  Your  highness  has  judged  him  jastly,"  said 
Anne  Boleyn. 

"You  say  so  now,  Blistress  Anne  Boleyn," 
rejoined  the  butcher,  "but  you  yourself  shall 
one  day  stand  in  as  mach  peril  of  your  life  as 
I  now  do,  and  shall  plead  as  vainly  as  I  should, 
were  I  to  plead  at  all,  which  I  would  never  do, 
to  this  inexorable  Qmuit.  You  will  then  remember 
my  end."  * 

"Away  with  himl"  cried  Henry.  "I  mvself 
will  go  10  the  Garter  Tower  to  see  it  done. 
Farewell  for  a  short  while,  sweet-beart.  I  will 
read  these  partisans  ofCalherineaterriblelessm." 

As  the  butcher  was  Iwrried  to  the  Curfew 
Tower,  the  king  proceeded  wiUi  his  attendants 
to  the  Garter  Tower,  and  ascended  to  its  SDBunil. 

In  less  than  ten  minutes,  a  stout  pole,  like 
the  mast  of  a  ship,  was  thrust  through  the  bat^ 
kments  of  (he  Curfew  Tower,  on  the  side  look- 
ing towards  the  town.  To  thia  pole  a  lope,  of 
some  dozen  feet  in  lengA,  and  baniig  a  noose 
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at  oae  ewl,  wu  6niily  secured.  The  butcher 
w  thea  brought  forth,  bound  hand  and  foot, 
mi  Ibe  noose  was  thrown  over  his  neck. 

Wlule  this  was  passing,  the  wretched  man 
dttoied  a  persoD  looking  at  him  from  a  window 
ia  a  wooden  structure  projecdng  from  the  side 
«f*e  tower. 

"IFhat,  are  voa  there.  Morgan  Fenwolf?"  he 
avi"ReaMmDer  what  passed  between  us  in 
Ac  kageon  last  night,  «nd  be  warned  I  You 
«i  m  neet  your  mA  as  firmly  as  f  meet 


"Make  thy  shrift  quickly,  fellow,  if  thou  hast 
aught  to  say,"  interposed  one  of  the  halberdiers. 

'*!  have  no  shrift  to  make,"  rejoined  the  butcher. 
*'l  have  already  settled  my  account  with  Heaven. 
God  preserve  0»ccii  Catherine!" 

As  he  uttered  these  words,  he  was  thrust  off 
from  the  battlements  by  Ae  halberdiers,  and  his 
body  swung  into  the  abyss,  amid  the  hootings 
and  execrations  of  the  spectators  below. 

Having  glutted  his  eyes  with  die  horrible  s^t 
Henry  descended  from  the  tower,  and  returned 
to  Anno  Boleyn. 


IV. 


m  IDG  miRY  TBE  EIGHTH  aEiH  A  CBAPTKR  OF  THE  CARTER;   BOW  HE  ATTENDED  VESPERS  AND 
UmS  m  SAINT  fiSOROE'S  CBAPEL;   AKD  BOW  HE  IXASTED  WITH  THE  KRIGaTS-COMPARIONS  IH 

um  seobob's  hall. 


Fhb  a  window  in  the  presence^hamber. 
iKilMkiag  the  upper  ward,  Anne  Boleyn  beheld 
iikiBg'sa|^[Mwacn,  and  threw  open' the  casement 
N  ptcl  htm.  Henry  graciously  returned  the  sa- 
moM,  and  passing  beneath  the  great  gateway 
4  Ik  Wjal  lodgings,  hastened  to  her.  He  found 
hr  iBtNutdedi  oy  ner  ladies  of  honour,  by  the 
dirf  «f  the  nobles  and  knights  who  had  com* 

rl  b«r  train  from  Hampton  Court,  and  by 
Ciriiaals  Wolsey  and  Campeggio;  and 
Mig  cxchu^Ml  a  few  words  with  her,  took 
kiMM,  and  led  her  to  the  tipper  part  of  the 
(tariw,  where  two  chairs  of  state  were  set 
Wieilk  a  dais  of  crimson  velvet  embroidered 
■itt  ibe  royal  arms,  and  placed  her  in  the  scat, 
UitAb  allotted  to  Catherine  of  Arragon.  A 
mile  of  trturaph  irradiated  Anne's  lovely  coun- 
Wiiiec  at  this  mark  of  distinction:  nor  was 
her  Htisfaction  diminished,  as  Henry  turned  to 
Mms  I  he  assemblage. 

"My  htrds,"  he  said  '-ye  are  right  well 
mic  of  Ae  scruples  of  cmscience  I  entertain 
ti  regard  to  my  marriage  with  my  brother's 
n^jCaOierme  of  Arragon.  The  more  I  weigh. 
it  utter,  Ae  more  convinced  am  I  of  its  un- 
MUdmb;  and  were  it  possible  to  blind  myself 
I*  MTulal  condition,  the  preachers,  who  openly 
nwe  mt  from  the  pulpit,  would  take  care  to 
nmadne  efit.  Misunderstand  me  not,  my  lords. 
I  ban  ao  ground  of  complaint  against  the  queen. 
Ftf  otherwise.  She  is  a  lady  of  most  excellent 
tbinoer— fail  of  devotion,  loyalty,  nobility, 
KOtleoesa.  And  if  I  eoald  divest  myself  of 
y  wagiriBy,  so  far  from  seeking  to  'put  her 
■Mme,  I  should  cherish  h«  wiA  the  greatest 
jttMiBess.  Ye  may  marvel  that  I  have  delayed 
w  tivorce  thus  long.  But  it  is  onlv  of  late 
BM  mj  eyes  have  been  opened ;  ana  the  step 
ni  bard  to  take.  Old  affections  dung  to  me— 
"■cbaiaa  restrained  me  nor  toold  1,  vrithout  com- 
paion,  separate  myself  from  one  who  has  ever 
■M  to  ne  a  virtuous  and  devoted  consort. " 
'Tboahast  undergone  a  martyrdom,  gossip," 
••Wwed  Will  Sommers,  who  had  posted  himself 
|tfte  foot  of  the  dais,  near  the  king,  "and  shalt 
MBc^orth  be  distingmshed  as  Saint  Henry.  " 

Ik  gnvity  of  the  hearers  mi^t  have  been 
Mcsnposed  by  thia  remark,  hut  for  the  stem 
lubs  of  the  king. 
'Yt  nay  make  a  jest  of  my  seniples,  my 


lords,"  he  conlianed,  "and  think  I  hold  them 
lightly;  but  my  treatise  on  the  subject,  which 
has  cost  me  much  labour  and  meditation,  will 
avouch  to  the  contrary-.  What  would  befal  this 
realm  if  my  marriaee  were  called  in  question 
after  my  decease?  The  same  trouble  and  coo- 
fusioa  would  ensue  that  followed  on  the  death 
of  my  noble  grandfather.  King  Edward  the 
Foarln.  To  preyeut  such  mischance,  I  have  re- 
solved, most  reluctantly,  to  put  away  my  present 

rieen,  and  to  take  another  consort,  by  whom 
trust  to  raise  np  a  worthy  successor,  and  in- 
heritor of  my  kingdom. " 

A  marmar  of  applause  followed  this  speech, 
and  the  two  cardinals  exchanged  significant 
glances,  which  were  not  unobserved  by  the  king. 

1  doubt  not  ye  will  all  -approve  the  choice 
1  shall  make,"  he  pursued,  looking  fiercely  at 
Wolsey,  and  taking  Anne  fioleyn's  hand,  who 
arose  as  he  turned  to  her.  "And  now,  fair 
mistress,"  he  added  to  her,  "as  an  earnest  of 
the  regard  I  have  for  you,  and  of  the  honours 
I  intend  you,  I  hereby  create  you  Marchioness 
of  Pembroke,  and  bestow  upon  yon  a  thousand 
marks  a  year  in  land  and  another  thousand  to  be 
paid  out  of  my  treasury  to  support  yonr  dignitv. " 

"Your  majesty  is  too  gracious,"  replied 
Anne,  bending  the  knee,  and  kissing  bis  hand. 

"  Not  a  whit,  sweetheart — not  a  whit,"  replied 
Henry,  tenderly  raising  her;  "this  is  but  a 
slight  mark  of  my  good  will.  Sir  Thomas 
Bo1  eyn,"  he  added,  to  her  father,  "henceforth 
vour  style  and  title  will  be  that  of  Viscount 
Rochford,  and  yonr  patent  will  be  made  out  at 
the  same  time  as  that  of  your  dangbter  the 
Marchioness  of  Pembroke.  1  also  elect  yon  a 
knight-companion  of  the  most  honourable  Order 
of  the  Garter,  and  your  investiture  and  instal- 
lation will  take  place  to  day." 

Having  received  the  thanks  and  homage  of 
the  newly-created  noble,  Henry  descended  from 
the  dais, 'and  passed  into  an  inner  room  with 
the  Lady  Anne,  where  a  collation  was  prepared 
for  them,  of  which  they  partook.  Their  slif;ht 
meal  over,  Anne  took  up  her  late,  and  playing 
a  prelude  upon  it,  sang  two  or  three  French 
songs  with  so  much  skill  and  grace,  that  Henry, 
who  was  passionately  fond  oi  music,  was  quite 
enraptared.  Two  deliditiliil  hours  having  passed 
by,  almost  imperceptibly,  an  usher  approached 
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the  king,  and  whispering  a  few  words  to  him, 
he  reluclantlv  withdrew,  and  Anne  retired 
with  her  ladies  to  an  inner  apartment.  On 
reaching  his  closet,  the  king's  attendants  pro- 
ceeded to  array  him  in  a  surcoat  of  crimson 
velvet,  powdered  with  garters  embroidered  in 
silk  and  gold,  with  the  motto, — ^Hoiii  soit  qui 
MAL  Y  PENSE,— wrought  witfain  them.  Over  the 
surcoat  was  (hro^^it  a  mantle  of  bine  velvet 
with  a  magnificent  train,  lined  with  white 
damask,  and  having  on  the  left  shoulder  a 
large  garter,  wrought  in  pearls  and  Venice 
twists,  containing  the  motto,  and  encircling  the 
arms  of  Saint  George — argent,  a  cross  gules. 
Henry's  habiliments  were  completed  by  a  hood 
of  the  same  stuff  as  the  surcoat,  decorated  like 
it  with  small  embroidered  garters,  and  lined 
with  white  satin.  From  his  neck  was  suspended 
the  collar  of  the  Great  George,  composed  of 
pieces  of  gold  fashioned  like  garters,  the  ground 
of  which  was  enamelled,  and  the  letters  gold. 

While  Henry  was  thus  arrayed,  the  knights- 
companions,  robed  in  their  mantles,  hoods,  and 
collars,  entered  the  closet,  and  wailing  till  he 
was  ready,  marched  before  him  into  the  presence- 
chamber,  where  were  assembled  the  two  pro- 
vincial kings-al-arms,  Clarenceiu  and  Norroy,  the 
heralds,  and  pursuivants,  wearing  their  coats- 
of-arms,  together  with  the  band  of  pensioners, 
carrying  gilt  pole-axes,  and  drawn  up  in  two 
lines.  At  the  king's  approach,  one  of  the  gent- 
lemra-oshers  who  earned  the  sword  of  state,  with 
the  point  resting  upon  the  ground,  delivered  it  to 
(he  Duke  of  Richmond, — the  latter  having  been 
appointed  to  bear  it  before  the  king  during  all 
the  prQceedings  of  the  feast.  Meanwhile,  the 
knights-companions  having  drawn  ap  on  either 
side  of  the  canopy,  Henry  advanced  with  a  stow 
and  stately  step  towards  it,  his  train  being  home 
hy  the  Earl  of  Surrey,  Sir  Thomas  Wyat,  and 
other  nobles  and  knights.  As  he  ascended  the 
dais,  and  faced  the  assemblage,  the  Duke  of 
Richmond  and  the  chief  otBcers  of  the  order 
drew  up  a  little  on  his  right.  The  kni^ts-com- 
panions  then  made  their  salataUon  to  him,  which 
he  returned  by  removing  his  jewelled  cap  with 
great  grace  and  dignity;  andassooo  as  he  was 
again  covered,  they  pat  on  their  caps,  and  ranging 
themselves  in  order,  set  forward  to  Saint 
George's  Chapel. 

Quilting  the  royal  lodgings,  and  passing 
through  the  gateway  of  the  Norman  Tower,  the 

Srocession  wound  its  way  along  the  base  of  the 
;onnd  Tower,  the  battlements  of  which  bristled 
with  spearmen,  as  did  (he  walls  on  the  right, 
and  the  summit  of  the  Winchester  Tower,  and 
crossing  the  middle  ward,  skirted  the  tomb- 
house,  then  newly  erected  by  Wolsey,  as  a 
mausoleum  for  his  royal  master,  and  threading 
a  narrow  passage,  between  it  and  Saint  George's 
Chapel,  entered  the  north-east  door  of  the  latter 
structure.  Dividing  on  their  entrance  into  the 
chapel  into  two  tines,  the  attendants  of  the 
knights-companions  6anked  either  side  of  the 
north  aisle;  while  between  (hem  walked  the 
alms-knights,  the  verger,  the  prebends  of  the 
college,  and  the  ofBeers-of-arms,  who  proceeded 
as  far  as  the  west  door  of  the  choir,  where 
thc^  stopped.  A  slight  pause  then  ensued,  after 
which,  the  king,  the  knights-companions,  and 


the  chief  officers  of  the  order,  entered  tbe 
chapter-house — a  chamber  situated  at  the  north- 
east comer  of  the  chapel-cleaving  the  Duke  of 
Richmond,  the  sword-bearer.  Lord  Rochford, 
the  knight-elect,  the  train-bearers,  and  pensioo- 
ers,  outside.  The  door  of  the  cbapter-honse 
being  closed  by  the  black-rod,  the  liing  pro- 
ceeded to  the  upper  end  of  the  vestments -hoard 
— as  the  table  was  designated,  ^where  a  chair, 
cushions,  and  cloth  of  state,  were  provided  for 
him;  the  knights-companions,  whose  stalls  in 
the  choir  were  on  the  same  side  as  his  own, 
seating  themselves  on  his  right,  and  those  whose 
posts  were  on  the  orince's  side  taking  their 
places  on  (he  left.  The  prelate  and  the  chan- 
cellor stood  at  the  upper  end  of  the  table;  the 
garter  and  register  at  the  foot;  while  Ae  don 
was  kept  by  the  black-rod. 

As  soon  as  the  king  and  (he  knights  were 
seated,  intimation  was  given  by  an  nsher  to  tbe 
black  rod,  that  the  newly^lected  knight,  Lord 
Rochford,  was  without.  This  intelligence  being 
commanicated  to  the  king,  he  ordered  the  Dakes 
of  Suffolk  and  Norfolk  to  bring  him  into  bis 
presence;  and  the  injnnction  being  obeyed  tbo 
three  presently  made  their  appearance,  the  garter 
marching  before  them  to  the  king.  Bowiac 
reverently  to  the  sovereign,  Rochfora,  in  a  bria 
speech,  expressed  his  gratitude  for  the  signal 
honour  conferred  upon  nim,  and  at  its  dose,  set 
his  left  foot  upon  a  gilt  stool,  placed  for  lam 
by  the  garter,  who  pronoanced  the  following 
admonition:— "Mv  good  lord,  the  loving  com- 
pany of  the  Order  of  the  Garter  have  received 
you  as  their  brother  and  fellow.  In  token 
whereof,  they  give  you  this  garter,  which  God 
grant  you  may  receive  and  wear  from  hence- 
forth, (o  his  praise  and  glorv,  and  to  the  exal- 
tation and  honour  of  the  noble  order  and  your 
self." 

While  these  words  were  uttered,  the  garter 
was  girded  on  the  of  the  newly-efcefei 
knight,  and  buckled  by  the  Dnke  orSolfolk. 
This  done,  he  knelt  before  the  king,  who  hung 
a  gold  chain,  with  the  image  of  baint  George 
attached  to  it,  about  his  neck,  while  another 
admonition  was  pronounced  by  the  chancellor. 
Rochford  then  arose,  bowed '  to  the  monardi, 
and  to  the  knights-companions,  who  returned 
his  salutations,  and  the  investiture  was  complete. 

Other  affairs  of  the  chapter  were  next  <ws- 
cussed.  Certain  officers,  nominated  since  toe 
last  meeting,  were  sworn;  letters  from  absent 
knight-companions,  praying  to  be  excnsed  froin 
attendance,  wne  read— and  their  pleas,  except 
in  the  instance  of  Sir  lliomas  Cheney,  allowed. 
After  reading  the  excnse  of  the  latter,  Heniy 
uttered  an  angry  oath,  declaring  he  would  depnve 
him  of  his  vote  in  the  chapter-house,  baniOT  am 
from  his  stall,  and  mulct  him  a  hundred  mms, 
to  be  paid  at  Saint  George's  altar,  when  Wdl 
Sommers,  who  was  permitted  to  be  present, 
whispered  in  his  ear  that  the  offender  was  kept 
away  by  the  devices  of  Wolsey,  because  he 
was  known  to  be  friendly  to  the  divorce,  ana 
to  the  interests  of  the  lady  Anne.         ,  .  . 

«Aha!  hy  Saint  Mary,  is  it  exclaimed 
Henry,  knitting  his  browa.  *TTiis  shall  be  looked 
into.  1  have  hanged  a  hntcher  jost  now.  Let 
the  butcher's  son  take  warning  by  bis  SbU.  nt 
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httkvded  me  long  enonrii.  See  that  Sir  Thomas 
Chmtr  be  sent  for  with  all  dispatch.  I  will 
kw  u«  trath  from  his  owo  lips. 

He  ihea  arose,  and  quitting  the  chapter-house, 
fncMded  with  the  knights-companioBs  to  the 
tkw,-  Ote  roof  and  walls  of  the  sacred  stmctnre 
tmnndiog  with  the  solemn  notes  of  the  o^an 
IS  dwy  traversed  the  alilc.  The  first  to  enter 
^  uoir  were  the  alms-kuights,  who  passed 
ikH|;h  the  door  in  a  body,  and  making  low 
tWauces  toward  the  altar'and  the  royal  stall, 
ioM  into  two  lines.  They  were  succeeded  by 
it  ^beitds  of  the  colle^,  who  making  similar 
Mmuif  stationed  themselves  in  front  of  the 
kotkt  Mlbre  the  stalls  of  the  knjght»-eom- 
ftmm.  I^ext  followed  the  pursuivants,  heralds, 
mi  pnvincial  kings^>f-arms,  making  like  re- 
TercDces,  and  ranging  themselves  with  thealms- 
kukb.  Then  came  the  knights-companions,  who 
fttfeiMil  doable  reverences  tike  the  others, 
mittek  their  stations  onder  their  stalls;  then 
cat  tke  black-rod,  carter,  'and  register,  who 
gone  through  tne  same  ceremony  as  the 
•tWn,  proceeded  to  their  form,  which  was 
fbttioD  the  south  side  of  the  choir  before  the 
ymnisi's  stall;  then  came  the  chancellor  and 
pthfe,  vhose  form  was  likewise  placed  before 
at  npi  stall,  but  nearer  to  it  than  that  allot* 
tiJli  the  other  officers;  and  lastly,  Henry  bim- 
with  the  sword  borne  before  him  by  the 
Mie  of  Richmond,  who,  as  he  approached  the 
«p  of  his  stall,  bowed  reverentlv  to*ards  the 
iltir,  ud  made  another  obeisance  before  seating 
hMlf. 

Meanwhile,  the  Duke  of  Richmond  posted  him- 
idfio  front  of  the  royal  stall,  the  Earl  of  Ox- 
firi  ts  tord-cbamberlain,  taking  his  station  on 
the  lung's  ri^t,aiid  the  Earl  of  Surrey,  as  vice- 
(hulmiain,  on  the  left.  As  these  arrangements 
«m  Made,  the  two  cardinab  arrived,  and  pro- 
mJtd  to  the  altar. 

Xiss  was  then  said,  and  nothing  could  be 
■m  striking  than  the  appearance  of  the  chapel 
hhg§  its  performance.  The  glorious  choir  with 
ibminrd  and  pendent  roof,  its  walls  adorned 
viiB  the  richest  stufia,  its  exquisitely  carved 
nib.  above  which  hang  the  banners  of  the 
u^Us<ompanions,  together  with  their  helmets, 
««s,  and  swords,  its  sumptuously-decorated 
uiv,  glittering  widi  costiv  vessels,  its  pulpit 
Mn;  with  crimson  damask  interwoven  with  gold, 
w  wgnificent  and  varied  dresses  of  the  assem- 
^uge,--tll  these  constituted  a  picture  of  sur- 
P>Hing  i^endour. 

VesDen  over,  the  king  and  his  train  departed 
vitk  the  same  ceremonies,  and  in  the  same  order 
«  bad  been  observed  on  their  entrance  of  the 
tioir. 

^BrMoming  to  the  royal  lodgings,  Henry  pro- 
|»W  to  his  doset,  where  having  divested  him- 
wrorhisnand^hc  went  in  search  of  the  Ladv 
UK.  He  found  her  wdking  with  her  dames 
M  the  iia^y  terrace  at  the  north  of  the  castle, 
the  altoidaBts  retiring  as  he  joined  her, 
w  *u  left  at  full  liberty  to  pour  his  amorous 
wiTerje  into  her  eat.  After  pacing  the  terrace 
lime,  they  adjourned  to  Anne's  apart- 
■Mi,  where  Henry  remained  till  he  was  sura- 
^MKd  to  supper  with  the  knigh^comnamons  in 
S*M  Gwrge  s  HalL  ' 


The  next  morning  betimes,  it  being  the  day 
of  the  patron  saint  of  the  Order  of  the  Garter,  a 
numerous  cavalcade  assembled  in  the  apper  ward 
of  the  castle,  to  twnduct  the  kins  to  hear  matins 
in  Saint  George's  Chapel.  In  order  to  render  the 
sight  as  imposing  as  possible,  Henrv  had  arranged 
that  the  procession  should  take  place  on  horse- 
back, and  the  whole  of  the  retinue  were  ac- 
cordinglv  mounted.  The  large  quadrangle  was 
filled  with  steeds  and  their  attendants,  and  the 
castle  walls  resounded  with  the  fanfares  of  trum- 
pets, and  the  beating  of  kettle-drums.  The  most 
attractive  feature  of  the  procession  in  the  eyes 
of  the  beholders  was  the  Lady  Anne,  who, 
mounted  on  a  snow-white  palfrey  richly  trapped, 
rode  on  the  right  of  the  king.  She  was  dressed 
in  a  rich  gown  of  raised  cloth  of  gold:  and  had 
a  coronet  of  black  velvety  decorated  with  orient 
pearls  on  her  head.  Never  had  she  looked  so  lovely 
as  on  Uiis  occasion,  and  the  king's  passion 
increased  each  moment  that  he  gazed  on  her. 
Henry  himself  was  more  sumptuously  attired 
than  on  the  preceding  day.  He  wore  a  robe  of 
purple  velvet  made  somewhat  like  a  frock,  em- 
broidered with  flat  damask  gold,  and  small  lace 
intermixed.  His  doublet  was  very-curiously  em- 
broidered, the  sleeves  and  breast  being  lined 
with  cloth  of  gold,  and  fastened  with  great  but- 
tons of  diamonds  and  rubies.  His  sword  and 
girdle  were  adorned  with  magnificent  emeralds, 
and  his  bonnet  glistened  with  precious  stones. 
His  charger  was  trapped  in  cloth  of  gold,  tra- 
versed latticewise,  square,  embroidered  with  cold 
damask,  pearled  on  every  side,  and  having  buckles 
and  pennants  of  fine  sold.  By  his  side  ran  ten 
footmen,  richly  attired  in  velvet  and  goldsmiths' 
work.  They  were  followed  by  the  pages  of  ho- 
noar,  mounted  on  great  horses,  trapped  in  crim- 
son velvet  embroidered  with  new  devices  and 
knots  of  gold. 

In  this  state,  Henry  and  his  favourite  proceed- 
ed to  the  great  western  door  of  Saint  George's 
Chapel.  Here  twelve  gentlemen  of  the  privy- 
chamber  attended  with  a  canopy  of  cloth  of  gold, 
which  thev  bore  over  the  king's  head,  and  that 
of  the  Lady  Anne,  as  she  walked  beside  him 
to  the  entrance  of  the  choir,  where  they  separ- 
ated— he  proceeding  to  his  stall,  and  she  to  a 
closet  at  the  north-east  comer  of  the  choir  over 
the  altar,  while  her  ladies  repaired  to  one  ad- 
joioii^  it. 

Matins  then  commenced,  and  at  the  appointed 
part  of  the  service,  the  dean  of  the  college,  took 
a  silver  box,  containing  the  heart  of  Saint  George, 
bestowed  upon  King  Henry  the  FiOh  by  the 
Emperor  Sigismund,  and  after  incense  had  been 
shed  upon  it  by  one  of  the  canons,  presented 
it  to  the  king  and  the  knights-companions  to 
kiss. 

After  the  offertorj-,  a  carpet  was  spread  on 
the  steps  before  the  altar,  the  alms-knights.  pur- 
suivants, and  heralds  stationing  themselves  on 
either  side  of  it.  The  garter  then  descended  from 
bis  seat,  and  waving  his  rod,  the  knights-com- 
panions descended  likewise,  but  remained  before 
their  stalls.  The  black-rod  next  descended,  and 
proceeding  towards  the  altar,  a  groom  of  the 
wardrobe  brought  bim  a  small  carpet  of  cloth 
of  gold,  and  a  cushion  of  the  same  stuff,  which 
were  placed  on  the  larger  carpet,  the  cushion 
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being  set  on  the  head  of  the  stej|>s.  These  pre- 
parations made,  the  prelate  taking  a  large  gilt 
bason  to  receive  the  offerings,  stationed  himself 
with  one  of  the  prebends  in  the  midst  of  the 
altar.  The  king  then  rising  from  his  stall,  and 
making  a  reverence  as  before,  proceeded  to  the 
altar  attended  by  the  garter,  register,  and  chan- 
cellor, together  wth  tlic  Duke  of  Richmond  bear- 
ing the  sword,  and  having  reached  the  apper 
step,  prostrated  hfmseJf  on  the  cushion,  wule 
the  black -rod  bending  the  knee  delivered  a  chain 
of  gold,  intended  afterwards  to  be  redeemed,  to 
the  Duke  of  Suffolk,  who  was  appointed  to  make 
the  roval  offering,  and  who  placed  it  ia  the 
bason  neld  by  the  prelate.  This  ceremony  over, 
the  kii^  got  up,  and  with  similar  reverences 
returned  to  his  stall.  Then  the  two  provin- 
cial kings,  Clarenceux  and  Norroy,  proceeded 
along  the  choir,  and  making  due  reverences  to 
the  sovereign,  bowed  to  the  two  senior  knights, 
wbo  thereupon  advanced  towards  the  altar, 
and  kneeling  down,  made  their  trffering.  The 
others  imitated  their  example  comiiig  forward 
according  to  their  seniority. 

llie  service  ended,  the  oflicers  and  knighta- 
companions  quitted  the  chapel  in  the  same  order 
they  had  entered  it,  the  king  being  received 
onder  the  canopy  at  the  door  of  the  choir,  and 
passing  through  the  west  entrance  of  the  chapel, 
where  he  waited  for  the  Lady  Anne.  On  her 
arrival,  they  both  mounted  their  steeds,  and 
rode  up  to  (he  royal  lodgings  amid  flourishes  of 
trumpets  and  acclamations.  Dismounting  at  the 
great  gate,  Henry  proceeded  to  tite  presence- 
chamber,  where  the  knighls-companions  had 
assembled,  and  having  received  their  salutations, 
retired  to  his  closet.  Here  he  remained  in  deep 
consultation  with  ihe  Duke  of  Suffolk  for  some 
hours,  when  it  having  been  announced  to  him 
that  Ihe  first  course  of  the  banquet  was  served, 
he  came  forth,  and  proceeded  to  the  presence- 
chamber,  where  he  greeted  the  knights-com- 
panions, who  were  there  assembled,  and  who 
immediaidy  put  themselves  in  order  of  procession. 
After  this,  uie  alms-knights,  prebends,  and  officers 
oi  arms,  passed  on  through  the  guard-chamber 
into  ^int  George's  Hall.  They  were  followed  by 
the  knighls-companions,  who  drew  up  in  lines,  the 
seniors  taking  the  uppermost  place;  and  through 
these  ranks  ttie  kins  passed,  nis  train  borne  up 
as  before,  until  reaching  the  table  set  apart  for 
him,  beneath  a  canopy,  he  turned  round,  and 
received  the  knights'  reverences.  The  Earl  of 
Oxford,  as  vice-chamberlam,  then  brought  him 
a  ewer  containing  water,  (he  Earl  of  Surrey  a 
bason,  and  Lord  Rochford  a  napkin.  Henry 
having  performed  his  ablutions,  grace  was  said 
by  the  prelate,  after  which  the  king  seated  Urn* 
self  beneath  (he  canopv  io  an  ancient  chair  widi 
a  curiously-carved  back  represenUng  the  exploit 
of  Saint  George,  which  had  once  oelonged  to 
the  founder.  King  Edward  the  Third,  and  called 
up  the  two  cardinals,  who  by  this  time  had 
entered  the  hall,  and  who  remained  standing 
beside  him,  one  on  either  hand,  during  the 
repast. 

As  soon  as  the  king  was  seated,  the  knights- 
companions  put  on  their  caps,  and  retired  to 
the  table  prepared  for  them,  on  the  right  side 
of  the  ball,  where  they  seated  dwnuelTes,  ac- 


cording to  their  degree; — theDRke  ofRichRoad 
occupying  the  first  place,  the  Duke  of  Suffolk 
the  second,  and  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  the  third. 
On  the  opposite  side  of  (he  hall  was  a  lone  beaofet 
covered  wi(h  flasks  of  wine,  meats,  aaa  dishes, 
for  the  service  of  Ihe  knights'  table.  Before  this 
stood  the  attendants,  near  whom  were  drawn  op 
two  lines  of  pensioners  bearing  the  second  course 
on  great  gilt  dishes,  and  headed  by  the  sewer, 
in  front  of  whom  were  the  treasnro',  and  comp- 
troller of  the  household,  each  bearing  a  while 
wand.  Next  them  stood  the  ofBcers-of-anu, 
in  two  lines,  headed  by  (be  garter.  The  botioia 
of  the  ball  was  thronged  with  yeomen  of  the 
gaard,  halberdiers,  and  henchmen.  In  a  gallery 
at  the  lower  end  were-stationed  a  band  of 
minstreb:  and  near  them  sat  the  Lady  Anne 
and  her  dames  to  view  the  proceedings. 

The  appearance  of  (he  hall  during  the  banqaet 
was  magnificent  in  the  extreme.  The  upper  Hit 
was  hung  with  arras  representing  the  legena  of 
Saint  George,  placed  there  by  Henry  the  Sixth ; 
uid  the  walls  behind  tl^e  knights-coinpanioBS 
were  adorned  with  other  tapestries  and  rich 
stuffs. 

The  tables  groaned  with  the  weight  of  dishes, 
some  of  which  may  be  enumerated  for  the 
benefit  of  modem  gastronomers.  There  were 
Geo^es  on  horseback,  chickens  in  brcwis,  cygnets, 
capons  of  high  grease,  carpes  of  venison,  herons, 
calvered  salmon,  custards  planted  with  garten, 
(arts  closed  with  amis,  godwits,  peafowl,  halibut 
engrailed,  porpoise  in  armour,  pickled  mullets, 
perch  in  foyle,  venison  pasties,  hypocras  jelly, 
and.raainemy  royal. 

Before  the  second  course  was  served,  the 
Garter,  followed  by  Cla<renceiix  and  Norroy, 
together  with  the  heralds  and  ptRsaivants,  ad- 
vanced towards  the  sovereigns  canopy,  aad 
cried,  in  a  loud  voice,  "Largesse!  la^esse! 
largesse ! " 

Upon  this,  all  the  knights-companions  arose 
and  took  off  their  caps.  The  garter  then  pro- 
ceeded to  proclaim  the  king's  titles  in  Latin 
and  French,  and  lastly  io  English,  as  follows:— 
Of  the  most  high,  most  excellent,  and  most 
mighty  monarch,  Henry  Ae  Eighith,  by  the 
grace  of  God,  King  of  England,  France,  and 
Ireland,  Defender  of  the  Faith  and  soTcreign 
of  the  most  noble  Order  of  the  Garter." 

This  proclamation  made,  the  treasurer  of  the 
household  put  ten  golden  marks  into  Ihe  garter's 
cap,  who  making  a  reverence  to  the  soveteignt 
relired  from  (he  hall  with  his  followers. 

"Come,  my  lord  legate,"  said  Henry,  vhM 
this  ceremony  was  at  an  aid;  "we  will  driak 
to  my  future  queen.  What  hot  wine,"  bs 
added,  to  the  Earl  of  Surrey,  wlio  officiated  ss 
cupbearer. 

Your  highness  is  not  yet  divorced  from  yonr 
present  consort,"  replied  Gampeggio.  "".^^ 
please  you,  1  should  prefer  drinkiag  Ae  health 
of  Catherine  of  Arragon." 

"Well,  as  yonr  eminence  pleases,"  replied 
the  king,  taking  the  goblet  from  the  hand  of 
Suirey ;  "  I  shall  not  constrain  you." 

And  lookiog  towards  the  gallery,  he  fixed  his 
eyes  on  the  iMj  Anne,  and  drained  die  cap 
to  the.  last  drop. 

«  Woald  it  were  poison,"  nntlered  Sir  Thomsf 
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Wnt.  wfco  Stood  behiod  (be  Earl  of  Sarrey, 
hJ  witOMMd  wbat  was  passinc. 

"Gire  not  th^  treasonable  inoaicbls  Tent* 
|Miif,"  Mid  Will  .SoromerA,  who  fonncd  one 
ifliwKrnp  near  tho  royal  table,  "or  it  may 
Amcc  that  aomo  ooe  less  (Keadlily-disposed 
imrds  Uiee  than  niystilf  may  ovprhenr  ihcm. 
IttU  (hce.  Anoe  Boleyn  is  lost  to  thee  for  ever. 
TMtt  (boa  Slight  of  womankind  would  besi- 
WiWlweeB  a  simple  knijcht  and  a  king?  My 
M  Uke,"  ha  added,  sharply,  to  Ricbmond, 
■k  wu  looking  roand  at  nira,  "  you  would 
nikr  ke  is  yonder  giillory  lhaa  here." 

"Wkjr  St,  knave?"  asked  the  duke. 

"Bccaaae  the  fair  Geraldine  is  there,"  replied 
Atjoier.  "And  yet  your  grace  is  not  the 
rnwilie  would  most  desire  to  have  with  her." 


"Whom  woald  ahe  prefer?"  inqaired  the 
duke,  aagrily. 

The  jestrr  nodded  at  Surrey,  and  laughed 
malieioaBly. 

*'You  Iwird  Ihe  hrallfa  Kiven  by  the  king 
just  now,  my  lord,"  observed  the  dnke  ofijof- 
I'olk  to  his  neighbour  the  Duke  of  Norfolk; 
"it  wasaohrewd  hint  to  (he  lord  legale  which 
way  his  judgment  should  incline.  Your  niece 
will  assuredly  be  queen  of  England." 

"I  did  net  note  what  was  said,  my  lord," 
replied  Norfolk;  "1  pray  yon  repeat  it  to 
me." 

Suffirfk  complied,  and  they  cootinned  in  close 
debate  until  tho  tprmioatton  of  the  banquet, 
when  tbe  king  having  saluted  the  coapany, 
returned  (o  the  presence-chamber. 


■  TK  caSSTLT  CHASE  BERTtD  BT  TIIE  EARL  OF  SURREY  AND  THE  DIICE  OF  RICHMOND,  IN  WINDSOR  FOREST. 


Oi  tht  tame  night,  and  just  as  the  castle 
diti  ns  OB  the  stroke  of  twelve,  the  Earl 
ifSvRj  and  the  Duke  of  Richmond  issued 
Im  lit  npper  gate,  and  took  their  way  towards 
Nsie't  fik.  The  moon  was  shining  brightlv, 
wi  its  kcams  silvered  the  foliage  of  the  noble 
MN  viih  which  the  park  was  studded.  The 
nukU  pair  sooD  reached  tke  blasted  tree: 
Mt  isthiig  was  to  bo  seen  near  it,  and  all 
Mid  ss  tranquil,  so  free  from  malignaat  in* 
■mmt,  ibst  the  Duke  of  Riohmoud  coald  not 
Mf  Uashing  at  his  companion,  tellin;  him 
Ah  dw  Mwposed  vision  must  have  been  the 
■Cfrisg  of  bis  ovor-excited  fancy.   An^ry  at 
lhas  doubted,  the  Enrl  ran  toward^  th« 
^led  dell,  and  plunged  into  at.  The  Duke 
Uloved,  but  ibough  tbry  paused  for  some  time 
^Msik  the  puH-led  oak  tree,  whore  the  spirit 
U  iMfafed,  nothing  was  visible. 

"Asd  tbas  ends  the  advealure  of  Uerne  the 
hUerl"  Uughed  tbe  Duke,  as  they  merged 
ftm  the  brake.  "By  my  halidom,  Surrey,  I 
» {rievously  disappointed.  You  must  Mve 
wtakn  some  large  stag,  caught  by  its  antlers 
a^krasches  of  the  oak  tree,  br  iho  demon." 
'Ikave  Isid  yon  precisely  what  orcurred,"  re- 
Ulicd^Snrrey,  angrily.  <<Ha;  there  heis-lookl 

Asd  be  pointed  to  a  weird  Rsiwt,  moanted 
Ma  steed  as  weird  Jeoking  as  himself,  gatlop- 
*H  Ikrmgh  the  trees  with  exlraordinsry  swilt- 
H»,  ata  little  distance  from  them.  This  ghostly 
"jw  wore  the  antlered  helmet  described  by 
|vny,  and  seemed  to  be  habited  in  a  garb  of 
wr  skins.  Before  him  flew  a  large  owl,  and 
■  cMple  ef  great  black  dogs  ran  beside  him. 
(Itarii^  in  speechless  wonder  at  the  sight,  the 
t*s  yowbs  watched  (he  mysterious  being  scour 
>  fiuidc  brightly  illumined  by  tb^  moon,  until 
^^Bg  the  pales  marking  the  con6nea  of  the 
Pacli,  he  losptd  tbcm,  and  disappeared. 
"What  think  vou  of  ihaft?"  cried  Suvrey,  us 
i*M  as  he  had  recovered  from  his  snrprise, 
PHiag  tiiamphantly  at  the  dalw}  "  Was  that 
tk  gftrriac  «r  my  lunyr 


<*  It  was  a  msrvelltHis  sight,  truly  1"  exclaimed 
Richmond.  "Would  wc  bad  ear  sleedal  Wa 
would  fellow  him." 

"We  can  follow  him  on  foot,"  replied  the 
earl— ''he  is  evidently  gone  into  tho  forest." 

And  they  set  off  at  a  qnicJt  pace  in  the  di' 
rection  taken  by  the  Mostly  rider.  Clambering 
the  parit  pales,  thry  ^rossied  the  road  leading 
to  Old  Wndsor,  and  entered  that  part  of  the 
forest  which,  in  more  recent  times,  has  been 
enclosed  and  allotted  to  tbe  grounds  of  Frog< 
more.  Tracking  a  long  vista,  they  camo  to  a 
thick  dcll,  overgrown  with  large  oaks,  nt  the 
bottom  of  which  was  a  small  pool.  Fleeter 
than  his  companion,  and  therefore  somewhat 
ia  advance  of  him,  the  Earl  of  Surrey,  a:*  he 
approached  this  dell,  perceived  the  spectral 
huntsman  and  bis  do|s  standing  at  the  edge  of 
the  water.  The  earl  jostantly  ahouted  to  him, 
aad  the  horseman  tuiwing  his  head,  shook  bis 
hand  menacingly,  while  the  bonnds  glared  fierce* 
ly  at  the  intruder,  and  displayed  their  fangs, 
but  did  not  bark.   As  Surrey,  however,  des- 

Kite  this  eauiioD,  continued  to  advance,  tbe 
untsmm  took  a  strangely  formed  horn  that  hung 
by  his  side,  and  placing  it  to  his  lips,  flames 
snd  thick  smoke  presently  issued  from  it,  and 
before  the  vapour  bad  cleared  off,  he  and  his 
do|^  had  disappeared.  Both  the  young  men  hnd 
wilaessed  this  marvellous  spectacle,  and  they 
crossed  themselves  reverently.  They  then  des- 
cended to  the  brink  of  the  pool,  bnt  the  nn- 
merous  foot-prints  of  deer,  who  came  thither  to 
drink,  prevented  (hem  from  distinguishing  any 
marks  of  the  steed  of  the  ghostly  hunter. 

"Shall  we  go  back,  Surrey?"  asked  the 
duke, 

"No,"  replied  the  earl;  "I  am  persuaded  we 
shall  see  the  mysterious  huntsman  again.  Yon 
can  return,  if  you  think  proper.  I  will  go  in 
foest  of  him." 

"  Nay,  if  such  be  ypnr  pnrpose,  1  will  not 
Ieav«  yon,"  rejstned  Ricbmona. 

And  they  set  off  again  at  the  same  quick  pace 
as  befiwe.  Monnting  a  hill  csvered  irith  noble 
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beeches  and  elms,  a  magniGcent  view  of  the 
caslle  burst  upon  Ihcm,  towering  over  the  groves 
they  had  tracked,  and  looking  almost  like  the 
work  of  enchantment.  Charmed  witb  the  view, 
the  yoang  men  continued  to  contemplate  it  for 
some  lime.  The:|r  then  strnck  off  on  the  right, 
and  ascended  still  higher,  until  they  came  to 
a  beatitifnl  grove  of  beeches  cresting  the  hill 
where  the  statae  of  George  the  fourth  is  now 

S laced.    Skirling  this  grove,  they  distarbed  a 
erd  of  deer,  which  started  up,  and  darted  off 
into  the  valley  below. 

At  the  foot  of  two  fine  beech-trees  lay  another 
small  pool,  and  Surrey  almost  expected  to 
see  the  spectral  huntsman  beside  it. 

From  this  spot  they  could  discern  the  whole 
of  the  valley  beyond,  and  they  scanned  it  in 
the  hope  of  perceiving  the  object  of  their  search. 
Though  not  comparable  lo  that  on  the  nearer 
side,  the  view  was  nevertheless  extremely 
beautiful.  Long  vistas  and  glades  stretched  out 
before  Ibem,  while  in  the  far  distance  might 
be  seen  glittering  in  the  moonbeams  the  lake 
or  mere,  which  in  later  days  has  received  the 
name  of  Virginia  Water. 

While  they  were  gazing  at  this  scene,  a 
figure  in  the  garb  of  a  keeper  of  the  forest 
suddenly  emerged  from  the  trees  at  the  lower 
and  of  one  of  the  glade;).  Persuaded  that  this  man 
bad  some  mysterious  connexion  with  the  ghostly 
hnntsman,  the  cart  determined  to  follow  him, 
and  hastily  mentioning  his  suspicions  and  design 
lo  Richmond,  he  hairied  down  the  hill.  But 
the  keeper  had  eluded  him.  At  length,  however, 
on  looking  about,  they  perceived  him  mounting 
the  rising  groand  on  the  left,  and  immediately 
started  after  him,  taking  care  to  keep  out  of 
sight.  The  policy  of  this  course  was  soon  ap- 
parent Supposmg  himself  no  longer  pursued, 
the  keeper  relaxeid  his  puce,  and  the  others 
got  nearer  him. 

la  this  way  both  parties  went  on,  the  keeper 
still  hurrying  forward,  every  now  and  then 
turning  his  head  to  see  whelher  any  one  was 
on  his  track,  until  he  came  lo  a  road  cut 
dirongh  the  trees,  that  brought  him  to  the  edge 
of  a  descent  leading  to  the  lake.  Just  at  this 
moment,  a  cloud  passed  over  the  moon,  bury* 
ing  all  in  comparative  obscvritv.  The  watchers, 
however,  could  perceive  the  keeper  approach 
an  ancient  beech-tree  of  enormous  growth,  and 
strike  it  thrice  with  the  short  hunting-spear 
which  he  held  in  his  grasp. 

The  signal  remaining  unanswered,  he  quilted 
the  tree  and  shaped  his  coarse  along  the  side 


of  a  hill  on  the  right.  Keeping  under  the  shelter 
of  the  trees  on  the  top  of  the  same  hill,  Sarrey 
and  Richmond  followed  him,  iind  saw  that  he 
made  his  way  towards  another  beech-tree  ^ 
almost  double  the  girth  of  the  one  hehadjnst 
visited.  Arrived  at  this  mi^ty  tree  he  struck 
it  with  his  spear,  while  a  large  owl,  seated 
on  a  leafless  branch,  began  to  hoot;  a  bat 
circled  the  tree;  and  two  large  snakes,  glisten* 
ing  in  the  moonlight,  glided  from  its  roots. 
As  the  keeper  struck  the  tree  for  tho  ikird 
time,  the  same  weird  figure  that  the  walckera 
had  seen  ride  along  the  home  park  started  from 
its  rifted  trouk.  The  demon  then  addressed 
his  summoner,  but  nothing  could  be  understood 
by  the  listeners,  except  that  the  tones  and  ma- 
tures oflhc  former  were  menacing  and  imperioa% 
while  those  of  the  latter  were  supplifaling. 
The  curiosity  of  the  beholders  was  roused  to 
the  highest  pitch,  and  the  eail  would  have  rushed 
forward,  if  Richmond  had  not  restrained  bim. 
Suddenly,  the  demon-hunter  waved  a  pike  witb 
which  he  was  armed,  and  uttered  a  peculiar 
cry,  rcsrmbling  the  hooting  of  an  owl.  At  ihia 
sound,  and  as  if  by  magic,  a  couple  of  steeds, 
accompanied  by  the  two  hounds,  started  froin 
the  brake.  In  an  in<ttanl,  the  demon  bunismaa 
vanlted  upon  the  back  of  one  of  them,  and  the 
keeper  almost  as  quickly  mounted  the  other. 
The  pair  then  gnllopcd  off  through  the  glen, 
the  owl  flying  bolore  th«n,  and  the  .hounds 
running  by  their  side. 

The  t«-o  friends  gazed  at  each  other,  for 
some  lime,  in  speechless  wonder.  They  then 
took  heart,  and  descended  to  the  haunted  tree, 
but  could  perceive  no  traces  of  the  strange 
being  who  had  recently  tenanted  it.  After  a 
while,  they  retraced  their  course  towards  the 
castle,  hoping  they  might  once  more  enconnler 
the  two  wild  hunters.  Nor  were  they  disappoint- 
ed. As  they  Crossed  a  tangled  glen,  a  noble 
stag  darted  by.  Close  at  its  heels  came  fbe 
two  black  hounds,  and  after  them  the  riders 
hurrying  forward  at  a  furious  pace,  their  steeds 
appearing  to  breathe  forth  fiamo  and  smoke. 

In  an  instant,  the  huntsmen  and  hoonds  were 
gone,  and  the  trampling  of  the  horsea  died 
away  in  the  distance.  Soon  afterwarda,  a  low 
sound,  like  the  winding  of  a  honi,  broke  opoa 
the  ear,  and  the  listciters  had  no  doubt  that 
the  buck  was  brought  down.  They  hurried  iii 
the  direction  of  the  sound,  but  though  the  view 
was  wholly  unobstructed  for  a  considerable 
distance,  they  could  see  nothing  either  vf 
horsemen,  hoands,  or  deer. 


VI. 

OF  TRISTRAM   LVKDWOOn,  THE  OLD  FORESTER,   AND  ms  DAUGHTER   MABEL,    SI;rnAMED   '^TllE  ROSE'OF 
WINIISOR  FOREST}    OF  THE  PERIL  IN  WHICH    THE   LADY  ANNE  BOLEYN  WAS  PLACED  IWBUfC  TBI 

chase;  and  bv  whom  am  was  rescled. 


On  the  Fourth  day  after  the  king's  arrival  at 
Windsor  Castle,  it  having  been  given  out  that 
he  intended  to  hold  a  grand  hunting-party  in 
the  ibreat,  all  the  verderera,  rangers,  and  koep- 
ua,  Bssemhled  at  an  early  hour  in  an  open 


space  on  tbe  west  side  of  the  great  avenaft 
where  a  wooden  stand  was  erected,  canopied 
over  with  green  boughs  and  festooned  with 
garlands  of  flowers,  for  the  accommodation  of 
the  Lady  Anne  Bolejm  and  her  dames,  who,  it 
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<ns  mitostood,  wauld  be  preMnt  at  the 

Ala  little  di^fance  from  (be  stand,  an  exten- 
lire  covert  was  fenced  round  with  stoat  poles, 
(•  wbich  nets  were  attached  so  as  to  form  a 
bjre  er  presenre,  where  the  game  intended  for 
rojai  sport  was  confined ;  and  though  many 
(f  Ike  aoinmls  thus  hroagbt  together  were  of 
ynak  natores,  strange  to  aay,  th^  were  all 
Minrified,  and  aenningiy  so  conscioas  of  the 
iasia  that  menaced  (hem,  that  they  did  not 
Mkit  each  other.    The  tbxea  and  martins,  of 
wlick  there  were  abundance,  slonk  into  the 
bulhTood  with  the  hares  and  rabbits,  bnt 
hA  them  nnteoched.   The  harts  made  violent 
tfMs to  break  forth,  and  entangling  their  horns 
ii  ike  nets,  were  with  difficulty  extricated  and 
MfFB  hack;  while  the  timid  docs,  not  daring 
1*  feUow  tbem,  stood  warily  watching  the  result 
4  ike  straggle. 
AaoDffst  the  antlered  captives  was  a  fine 
kd,  vhieb,  baTtng  been  once  before  hooted  by 
At  k«;,  was  Btyl«d  t  "  hart  royal,"  and  this 
uUt  uimal  would  certainly  have  effected  his 
if  he  had  notbcen  attacked  and  driven 
Ml  Iff  Morgan  Fenwolf,  who  throngbout  the 
■eniii's  prnreedings  had  displayed  great  energy 
aikit  The  compliments  bestowed  oQ  Fen- 
wtHbr  his  address  by  the  chief  verdercr  ex- 
ciiH  ihe  jealousy  of'^  some  of  his  comrades; 
lid  Mre  than  one  asserted  that  he  had  been 
tvatfi  in  his  task  by  some  evil  being,  and 
rial  Bawsry  herself  was  no  better  than  a  fa- 
■iliar  ia  the  form  of  a  hound. 

Mo^Q  Feowolf  taoghcd  these  remarks  to 
scorn;  and  he  vas  sopported  bv  some  half 
imn  othert  of  the  keepera,  who  dedared  that 
ii  TMvired  no  soperoatoral  aid  to  do  what  he 
W  done— that  b«  was  nothing  more  than  a 
iM  hmitsman,  who  could  ride  fast  and  boldly 
-ilut  he  was  fthilled  in  all  the  exercises  of 
ilw  chase— and  possessed  ■  stannch  and  well- 
Iniacd  bound. 

The  ^rty  then  sat  down  to  breakfast  beneath 
tin  trees,  and  the  talk  felt  upon  Heme  the 
^ntrr,  and  bis  frequent  appearance  of  late  in 
Ike  forest  (for  most  of  Ihe  keepers  bad  seen, 
«  ennmBtered  the  spectral  huntsman);  and 
«Ula  dipy  were  discossing  this  topic,  and  a 
flauifal  allowance  of  cold  meat,  bread,  and 
*le  It  the  sane  lime,  two  persona  were  seen 
■ppnaching  along  a  vista  on  the  right,  who 
"iwially  tttracted  their  attention,  and  caosed 
Nw|an  Fenwolf  to  drop  the  hnnthig-knife,with 
vkich  be  was  carving  liis  viands,  and  to  start 
to  his  feet 

Tbe  new  comers  were  an  old  man,  with  a 
ymtj  yanag  damsel  under  his  arm.  The  for- 
■wr,  thoagh  nearer  seventy  than  sixty,  was 
tiiU  kale  and  athletic-looking;  had  a  raddy, 
heA  cenplexion,  somewhat  tanned  by  the  sun. 
Ml  a  keen  grey  eye,  which  had  loat  nothing 
•T  its  file.  He  was  habited  in  a  stout  leathern 
Mible^  hose  of  tho  same  material,  and  boota 
g*rfy  fosUoned  oot  of  nnla&ned  ox-hide,  and 
■ttaa  above  the  knee.  In  kfs  girdle  was  thrust 
■  hrphooting-knife;  a  horn  with  a  silver  month- 
P'^,  depended  from  bis  baldric ;  and  he  wore 
Nw,  and  a  quiver  foil  of  arrows  at  his 
>■*■•  A  lat  rap  of  odkle  Air,  omanented  with 


a  raven's  wing  coTered  bis  hair,  which  was  as 

while  as  silver. 

Bot  it  was  not  upon  this  old  forester,  for 
such  his  attire  proclaimed  him.  that  the  attention 
of  t^e  beholders,  and  of  Morgan  Fenwolf  in 
especial,  was  fixed, — hut  apon  his  companion. 
Amongst  the  many  lovely  and  high-bom  dames, 
who  had  so  recently  graced  the  procession  to 
the  castle,  were  few,  if  any,  to  be  compared 
with  this  lowly  damsel.  Her  dress— probably 
owing  to  the -pride  felt  in  her  by  her  old  re- 
lative—was somewhat  superior  to  her  station. 
A  tightly-laccd  kirtle  of  green  cloth  displayed 
to  perfection  her  slight,  but  exquisitely  formed 
figure.  A  gown  of  orange-coloared  cloth,  suf- 
ficiently short  to  display  her  finely-formed  an- 
cles, and  o  pair  of  green  buskins,  embroidered 
withsilver,  together  with  a  collar  of  the  whitest- 
and  finest  linen,  though  shamed  by  the  neck 
it  concealed,  and  fastened  by  a  smalt  clasp, 
completed  her  attire.  Her  girdle  was  of  ailver, 
and  her  sleeves  were  fastened  by  aiglets  of 
the  same  metal 

"How  fond  old  Tristram  Lyndwood  seems 
to  be  of  hisgTand*danghterl"  reraarited  one  of 
the  keepers. 

"And  with  reason,"  replied  another.  *'Mabel 
Lyndwood  is  the  prettiest  lass  in  Berkshire, 
and  well  deserves  her  title  of  tbe  <Aose  of 
Windsor  Forest.'" 

"Ay,  marry  doth  she,"  rejoined  the  first 
speaker;  "and  to  my  thinking,  the  forest  rose 
is  fairer  and  sweeter  than  any  flower  that 
blooms  in  you  sialely  castle — Ine  flower  that 
finds  90  much  favour  in  the  eyes  of  royalty 
not  excepted." 

"  Have  a  care,  Gabriel  Lapp,"  observed  an- 
other keeper.  "Recollect  that  Mark  Fytton, 
tbe  butcher,  was  hanged  for  speaking  slightingly 
of  the  Lady  Anne  Boleyn;  and  yon  may  share 
his  fate,  if  you  disparage  her  beanty." 

"Nay,  I  meant  not  to  disparage  the  Lady 
Anne,  replied  Gnbricl.  "Tbe  king  may  marry 
her  as  soon  as  be  will,  and  divorce  her  as 
soon  afterwards  as  he  pleases,  for  aught  Icarc. 
If  he  marries  fifty  wives,  i  shall  like  faim  all 
the  better  for  it.  The  more  tbe  merrier,  say  I. 
But  if  he  sets  eyes  on  Mabel,  it  may  somewhat 
unsettle  his  love  for  the  Lady  Anne." 

"Tush, Gabriel!"  said  Moi^n  Fenwolf,  dart- 
ing an  angry  look  at  him.  "What  business 
have  yon  to  insinuate  that  Ihe  king  would  re- 
gard aught  but  the  lady  of  his  love?" 

"You  are  jealous,  Morgan  Fenwolf,"  rejoined 
Gabriel,  with  a  malignant  grin.  "  Wc  all  know 
bow  madly  yon  are  >n  love  with  Mabel  your- 
self." 

"And  we  all  know,  likewise,  that  Mabel  will 
have  nothing  to  aay  to  youl"  cried  another 
keeper,  while  the  othera  langhed  in  chorus. 

"  Como  and  ait  down  beside  ns,  Moi^gan,  and 
finish  your  breakfast." 

Bat  the  keeper  turned  moodily  away,  and 
marched  towards  Tristram  Lyndwood  and  his 

Srand-daoghter.  The  old  forester  shook  him  cor* 
iaily  by  tho  hand,  and  after  questioning  him, 
as  to  what  had  been  done,  and  hearing  how 
be  bad  managed  to  drive  the  hart  royal  into 
Ihe  haye,  olapped  him  on  the  shoolder,  and 
said— "Thou  art  a  brave  huntsman,  Morgan. 
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I  wish  M«b  conM  onty  Ouak  as  weH  of  Ihee 

as  I  do." 

To  this  speech,  the  Rose  of  Windsor  Forest 
Dot  only  psid  no  alteotion>  bnt  looked  studiowly 
another  way. 

*'l  am  glad  year  grandfatherliasbroaghtyoa 
oat  to  are  the  chase  to-dajr,  Mabel,"  omorved 
Morgan  Fenwolf. 

"  I  came  not  to  see  the  chase,  hut  the  king," 
she  n'plied,  somewhat  ^tnlanlly. 

"Indeed!"  exclaimed  Fenwolf,  frowning; 
is  not  every  iair  maid  who  woald  confess  so 
much." 

*'  Then  I  am  fmokcr  than  most  of  my  sex," 
replied  Mabel.  *'  Bat  who  is  lhat  atrniiRc  man 
looking  al  as  froni  behind  that  tree,  granitfatbCT?" 

"Which  tree  do  yoo  mean?"  rejoined  the 
forester.   *'I  see  no  one." 

**  There !— behind  that  large  oak  1"  she  replied, 
pointing  towards  a  gnarled  tree  on  (he  left. 

'*  Either  your  eyes  deceive  yon,  or  mine  do 
not  serve  me  preperir,  which  is  the  more  pro- 
bable," replied  the  old  forester ;  **  hnt  I  discern 
nothing." 

"Nor  1/'  replied  Morgan  Fenwolf,  with  a 

shudder. 

^'Yon  are  wilfully  blind,"  rejoined  Mabel. 
"But  see,  the  person  I  mentioned  stalks  forth. 
Now,  perhaps,  he  is  visible  to  you  both." 

And  as  (he  words  were  uttered,  a  tall,  wild- 
looking  figurr,  armed  with  a  hunting  spear, 
emerged  from  the  trees,  and  advanced  towards 
them.  The  garb  of  the  new-comer  resembled 
(hat  of  a  forester,  bat  his  arms  and  lower  limbs 
were  destitute  of  covering,  and  appeared  sin- 
jiulai'ly  muscular,  while  his  skin  was  darker 
than  that  of  a  gipsv.  His  jet  black  hair  hung 
in  elf-locks  over  bis  aavagc-looktng  features. 
In  another  moment,  he  was  beside  them,  and 
fixed  his  dark,  piercing  eyes  on  Mabel  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  compel  her  to  avert  her  gasc, 

"What  brings  you  here  this  morning,  Tris- 
tram  Lyndwood  ? '  be  demanded,  in  a  hoarse, 
stern  tone. 

**  The  same  motive  that  brought  yon,  Valen- 
tine Hagthorne,"  replied  the  old  forester,— **  to 
see  the  royal  chase." 

"This,  I  suppose,  is  your  grand-davghtw?" 
pursoed  Hagthorne. 

"Ay,"  replied  Tristram,  bluntly. 

"Strange  I  should  never  have  seen  her  be- 
fore," rejoined  the  other.  She  is  very  fair. 
Be  ruled  hy  me,  friend  Tristram — lake  her  home 
again.  If  she  sees  the  king,  ill  will  cone  of  it. 
You  know,  or  should  know,  his  character." 

"Uagthorne  advises  well,"  interposed  Fen- 
wolf,   The  damsel  will  bo  better  at  home." 

"  But  she  has  no  intention  nf  retaming  at 

Jiresent,"  replied  Mabel.  "  Yon  broaght  me  here 
i»r  pastime,  dear  grandfather,  and  will  not  lake 
me  back  at  tin  reconMiendatioa  of  this  strange 
man  V 

"  Assuredly  not,"  replied  Tristram.  "Content 
you,child-^»n(entyoa.  Yua  shall  remain  where 

yon  arc." 

"You  will  repent  it!"  cried  Hagthorne.  And 
hastily  darting  among  the  trees,  he  disappeared 
from  view. 

Affecting  to  laugh  at  the  oeenrence,  Ihoogh 
he  was  evident^  vexed  at  it,  the  oM  forester 


led  his  gnnd-daai^er  towards  Ibe  stand,  whcie 
he  was  cordially  greeted  by  the  keepers,  molt 
of  whom,  while  eKpresaiag  their  satimciienat 
seeing  him,  strove  to  render  tfaomsetres  agre^ 
able  in  the  eyes  of  Mabel. 

From  this  scene  Moi|;an  Fenw«lf  hdd  hiai* 
setf  aloof,  and  remained  loantnc  against  a  tre^ 
with  his  eves  riveted  npea  the  damseL  He 
was  roused  from  kts  reverie  by  a  sli^t  lap 
upon  the  shoulder;  and  taming  at  the  toneh, 
beheld  Valeniiae  Hagthorne.  Obedient  teasi^ 
nal  fiwn  the  latter,  he  followed  him  asiesgst 
the  trees  and  they  bedi  descended  together 
into  a  delL 

An  hunr  or  two  after  this,  when  the  saa 
was  higher  in  the  heavens,  and  thedcv  dried 
npon  the  green  sward,  the  king,  and  a  large 
company  of  lords  and  ladies,  rode  forth  froai 
the  opjier  gale  of  tlie  castle,  and  taking  their 
way  along  the  great  avenue,  strach  off  oa  the 
right,  when  abont  half  way  ap  it,  and  shaped 
their  coarse  towards  the  haye. 

It  was  a  pleasant  s^t  to  sea  this  gallaiU 
company  issue  froas  ander  the  trees;  and  it 
was  pleasant,  also,  to  listen  ta  the  Uilhe  saoad 
of  their  voices,  amid  wbich,  Anne  Beleya's 
musical  langh  coald  be  plainly  dtstingaisW 
Henry  was  attended  by  his  castomary  bead  of 
archers  and  y  ot  the  guard ;  and  abo  by 
the  Duke  of  Shereditch  and  hia  followers.  Us 
reaching  the  haye,  Henry  dismoonted,  and  as- 
sisting the  Lady  Anae  from  her  steed,  asocnded 
the  stand  with  her. 

He  then  took  a  amaU  and  beaatifuUT-fiubieoed 
bow  from  an  attendant,  and  atnaging  pre- 
sented it  to  her. 

"I  trust  this  will  not  prove  toe  strong  ftr 
your  fair  hands,"  he  said. 

"1  will  make  shift  to  draw  it,"  replied  Anae, 
raising  the  bew,  and  gracefully  pulling  the  strisg. 
"  Would  that  1  oeald  wound  year  majesty  u 
sarcly  as  1  shall  hit  the  first  roe  that  passes." 

"That  were  a  needless  labour,"  rejoisea 
Henry,  "seeing  that  yon  have  already  atrickca 
me  to  the  heart.  You  should  care  the  wonad 
you  ^ve  already  made,  sweolhaart— not  iaiiflt 
a  new  one." 

At  this  jnnctnre,  the  diieTverderer,  aosntM 
on  a.  powerful  steed,  sad  fbUowcd  by  two  keep- 
ers, each  holding  a  couple  of  atag-faouads  la 
leash,  rode  op  to  tite  royal  stand,  and  plKing 
his  horn  to  his  lips,  blew  three  long  aiootes 
from  it.  At  (he  same  moment,  part  of  *bcfle^ 
work  of  the  haye  was  liNed  ap,  aad  a  roe-bock 
set  i'ree. 

By  the  management  of  Ihc  keepers,  the  aoi- 
mal  was  driven  past  the  royal  stand;  aadAane 
Bolrya,  who  had  drawn  an  arrow  aearly  <• 
the  head,  let  it  fly  with  sech  good  aim,  thai 
she  pierced  Ifae  bock  to  the  heart.  A  land  sboat 
from  the  speetatars  rewaided  the  prowcssei 
tho  fair  huntress;  and  Henry  won  so  enchanted, 
that  be  bent  the  knee  to  her,  and  ktsscd  her 
hand.  Satisfied,  however,  with  her  achiereneaf, 
Anne  pmdentty  declined  aoothw  9kot.  Hrn^ 
then  took  a  bow  from  one  of  his  archers,  asd 
other  roes  being  tamed  oat,  he  approved  upon 
them  his  unerring  skiH  ns  a  marksaiaa. 

Heaawhite,  the  boanda,  being  held  In  kwh 
keptupaleadaadnicessaitf  bayi^I  miBmr^ 
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wtttTiaS  of  his  pasrine,  tnnied  to  Anne,  and 
xAm  her  whether  she  wrs  disposed  for  the 
cbse.  She  answered  readily  in  the  afifirmalive, 
ui  the  kins  mottoned  his  henchmen  to  bring 
Itfwaid  the  steeds. 

b  doifl^thU,  be  caoght  sight  ofMnbel,  who 
nt  staadiog  with  her  grandsire  among  iho 
\ti^m,  at  a  little  distance  from  the  scaffold, 
ui  struck  with  her  extraordinary  beauty,  he 
icarM  her  for  a  moment  intently,  and  then 
tM  to  Gabriel  Lapp,  who  chanced  to  he  near 
11  ik  roral  stand,  and  donauded  her  namo. 
"(t  is  Mabel  Lyndwood,  an'  please  yoor  ma- 
jesn"  replied  Gabriel.  "She  is grand-daaghter 
ft  M  IVtstram  Lvndwood,  who  dwells  at  Black 
Sat,  Mar  the  lake,  at  the  further  extremity  of 
Wiadsor  Forest,  and  who  was  forester  to  yoer 
tml  bihcr,  Ring  Henry  lhe*Seveiitli,  of  bless* 
M  MSMry." 
\    "Hi!  is  it  so?"  cried  Henry. 
I    Cat  he  was  prcrcntcd  from  further  remark 
W  Atae  Boleyn,  who  perceiving  how  his  at- 
M&M  was  attracted,  suddenly  interposed. 
"Tnt  majesty  spoke  of  the  chase/  she  said, 
Iffaidy.  "But  perhaos  yon  have  fewnd  other 
fttiBeBiore  diverliDgr' 
"Idi  M,— not  so,  sweedieart,"  he  replied, 

yuk 

'Tiert  is  a  hart  royal  in  the  haye,"  said 
&Wid  Lapp.  **1b  it  yoor  majest^-'s  pleasure 
iWt  I  Ki  kim  free?" 

"his,  good  fellow— it  is,"  replied  ihe  king, 
Ari  19  Gabrid  hastened  to  the  netted  fencc- 
wk  sad  prepared  to  drive   forth  the  hnrt, 
Hetty  assisted  Anne  Boleyn,  who  could  not 
hdp  eshibiting  some  slight  jealous  piqve,  to 
HMai  her  steed,  and  having  sprang  into  his 
i*i  stiHe,  they  waited  the  liberation  of  the 
kick,  which  was  accomplished  in  a  somewhat 
Ntipeded  manner. 
Separated  from  tho  rest  of  the  herd,  the 
mUc  Mi«Bl  made  a  sodden  dart  towards  Ga* 
.  krid,  aad  apsetting  him  in  his  wild  career, 
'xtt^  past  the  ling,  ^nd  made  towards  the 

Sprr  j^irt  of  the  forest.  In  another  instant, 
!  koBBds  were  oncoopled,  and  at  his  heels, 
*We Henry  and  Anne  urged  their  steeds  after 
km,  the  kiag  skonting  at  the  top  of  his  lusty 
^Mtt.  The  rest  of  the  royal  party  followed  as 
iK^  i^t,  and  the  woods  resonnded  with 
*M  jsyoas  cries. 

hart  royal  proved  bimsrtf  worthy  of  his 
MfgMttMn.  'Dasliittg  lorward  with  lightning 
rnftarss,  he  rapidly  gained  upon  his  pnrsuers 
-iw  (koagh  Henry,  by  putii^  his  coarser  to 

u  .2?*"  "t^i  h*v*  Ixp*  him, 

W  »M  like  to  ^t  his  fair  companion, 
n  Ais  way  they  seonred  the  forest,  until 
J«kiag,  sreing  that  they  should  be  speedily 
■"•■wd,  cammanded  Sir  Thomas  Wyai,  who, 
^  Ihe  D«ke«  of  Snifolk  and  Norfolk,  was 
™>g  dose  behind  him,  to  cross  by  the  lower 
?»««d«  Ihe  left,  and  turn  the  slag.  Wyat 
*^l*ray  abeycd,  and  pinnging  his  spars  deep 
m  horse's  sides,  started  off  at  a  fnrtons 
F***  wd  was  soon  after  seen  shaping  his  rapid 
''"^[^^^Mi^  a  devioos  glade. 
'•'■'*ile,  Henry  and  his  fair  companion 
vilhoQt  relaxing  their  pace,  until  they 
ON  snmlt  of  a  knoU,  crowned  by  two 


enormous  oaks,  and  commanding  a  superb  view 
of  the  castle,  where  they  drew  in  the  rein. 

From  this  eminence,  they  could  witness  the 
progress  of  the  chase,  as  it  was  continued  in 
the  valley  beyond.  The  kinz,  who  was  an 
ardent  lover  of  hunting,  watched  it  with  ihe 
deepest  interest,  rose  in  his  saddle,  and  otter- 
ing various  exclamations,  showed,  from  his 
Impatience,  that  he  was  only  restrained  by  his 
passion  for  Anna  Boleyn,  from  joining  it 

Erek>ng,stag  andbouodsand  huntamen,  were 
lost  amid  a  thick  grove,  and  nothingconM  be  dis- 
tinguished but  Ihe  distant  baying  of  thefbrmei; 
and  the  cries  of  the  latter.  At  last,  even  dies* 
soniids  died  away. 

Henry,  who  had  ill  brooked  the  previons 
restraint,  now  grew  so  impatient,  that  Anne 
begged  him  to  set  off  afler  them,  and  leave 
her,  when,  suddenly,  the  cry  of  hounds  burst 
upon  their  ear,  and  (he  hart  was  seen  issuing 
from  the  dell,  closely  followeJ  by  his  pursuers. 

The  affrighted  animni,  to  the  king's  great  satis* 
faction,  made  his  way  directly  towards  the  spot 
where  he  was  stationed  ;b«(  on  reacliing  the  side 
of  the  knoll,  and  seeing  how  it  was  occupied, 
he  darted  off  on  the  ri^t.  and  tried  to  regain 
the  thicket  Selow.  But  he  was  again  turned 
by  another  band  of  keepers,  who  drove  him 
back  towards  the  knoll. 

Scarcely  had  Sir  Thomas  W^rat  reined  in 
his  steed  hy  (he  side  of  the  king,  than  the 
hart  again  appeared  bounding  np  (he  hill.  Anm 
Boleyn,  who  had  turned  her  hone's  head  to 
obtniti  a  be(tpr  view  of  the  hunt,  alarmed  by 
the  animal's  menacing  appearance,  tried  to  get 
out  of  his  course.  But  it  was  too  late.  Goaded 
hy  the  keepers  In  the  rear,  and  driven  to 
desperation  by  the  criesof  hounds  andhnntsmes 
in  front,  the  hnrt  lowered  hia  boras,  and  made 
a  furious  posh  at  her. 

Dreadfully  alarmed,  Anne.drcw  in  tho  rein 
so  suddenly  and  sharply,  that  she  almost  pullud 
her  steed  back  upon  his  haunches;  and  in 
trying  to  avoid  the  stag's  a((ack,  flung  herself 
into  (he  arms  of  Sir  Thomas  Wyat,  who  was 
close  beside  her. 

In  all  probability,  she  would  have  received 
some  serious  injury  from  the  infnriated  animal, 
who  was  just  about  to  repent  his  assault,  and 
more  successfully,  when  a  bolt  from  a  croas- 
bow,dischargedbyMorgaaFenwoir,whomiddenty 
made  his  appearance  from  behind  the  noareat 
oak  tree,  bronght  him  lo  the  gronnd. 

But  Anne  Boleyn  escaped  ono  danger  only 
to  encounter  another  equally  serious.  Oh  seeing 
her  fling  herself  into  the  arms  of  Sir  Thosm 
Wyat,  Henry  regarded  her  in  stem  displeasare 
for  a  moment,  and  then  calling  angrily  to  his 
train,  without  ao  moch  as  deigning  ta  inqaire 
whether  she  had  sustained  any  damage  from 
Ihe  accident,  or  making  the  slightest  remark 
upon  her  conduct,  rode  sullenly  towards  the 
Ciistle. 

"I  told  yon  bow  it  would  be,  gossip,"  ob- 
served  Will  Sommers  to  Sir  Thamas  WyaC, 
who,  separating  himself  fkomAnne  as  soon  as 
he  eoulii,  had  withdrawn  into  die  rear  of  the 
train.  "Yon  have  succeeded,  at  length,  in 
rousing  Harry's  jealoesy.  Look  to  yeor  bead." 
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VII. 


HOW  THE  FAIR  CEAALOINE  BESTOWED  A  RELIC  UFOS  THE  EARL  OP  SLUREY.— HOW  BL'RREY  AND  RK11H0ND 
RODE  IN  THE  FOREST  AT  Mm.MGHT,— AND  HOW  THEY  FOtND  THE  BODY  OF  MARK  FYTTOIT,  THE  BtiimR. 


Surrey  and  Richmond  agreed  to  say  nothing 
for  the  present  or  ihcir  myitlerioait  adventure 
in  the  forest;  but  their  haggard  looks,  as  they 
presented  themselves  to  the  Lady  Anne  Bolcyn 
in  the  reception -chamber,  on  the  following 
morning,  proclaimed  that  something  had  hap- 
pened, and  they  had  to  undergo  much  qurs- 
tioning  on  the  subject  of  their  jaded  appearance 
from  the  faiF  Geraldine  and  the  Lady  Mary 
Howard. 

*'I  oever  saw  you  so  oat  of  spirits.  My  lord," 
remarked  the  fair  Geraldine  to  Surrey;  "yon 
mast  have  spent  the  whole  nif^t  in  study— or 
what  is  more  probable,  yon  have  again  seen 
Herne  the  hunter.  Confess  now,  you  have  been 
in  the  forest." 

"  I  will  confess  anything  you  please,"  replied 
Surrey,  evasively. 

"And  what  have  yoD  seen?— a  stranger  vision 
than  the  first  ?"  rejoined  (he  fair  Geraldine. 

"Since  your  ladyship  answers  forme,  there 
is  no  need  for  explanation  on  my  part,"  rejoined 
Surrey,  with  a  Aint  langfa.  ''And  know  you 
not,  (hat  those  who  encounter  sa{<ernatural 
beings  are  generally  bonnd  to  profound  secrecy  V 

"Such,  I  hope,  is  not  your  case,  Henry?" 
cried  the  Lady  Mary  Howard,  in  alarm:— "nor 
yours,  mv  lord?"  she  added,  to  the  Duke  of 
Hichmona. 

"I  am  hound  equally  with  Snrrey,"  returned 
the  l>ake,  mysteriously. 

**You  pique  my  curiosity,  my  lords,"  said 
the  fair  Geraldine;  "and  since  there  is  no 
other  way  of  gratifying  it,  if  the  Lady  Mary 
Howard  will  accompany  roc,  wo  will  onrselves 
venture  into  the  forest,  and  try  whether  we 
cannot  have  a  meeting  with  this  wild  hnnts- 
■aan.  Shall  we  go  tO'iiight?" 

"Not  for  worlds,"  replied  the  Lady  Mary, 
abuddering;  "were  I  to  see  Herne,  I  should 
die  of  fright." 

"Your  alarm  is  groundless,"  observed  Rich- 
mond, gallantly.  "The  presence  of  two  being:*, 
fair  and  pure  as  yourself  and  the  Lady  Etizabrth 
IHtzgerald,  would  scare  away  aught  of  evil." 

The  Lady  Mary  thanked  him  by  a  beaming 
smile,  bat  the  fair  Geraldine  could  not  repress 
a  slight  laugh. 

"  Your  grace  is  higly  flattering,"  she  said. 
"Bat,  with' all  laith  in  beauty  and  purity,  I 
shonld  place  most  reliance  in  a  relic  1  possess, 
—the  virtue  of  which  has  often  been  approved 
against  evil  spirits  It  was  given  by  a  monk— 
who  had  been  sorely  templed  by  a  demon,  and 
«ho  owed  hisdeltverance  to  it— to  my  ancestor, 
Lnigi  Gernldi  of  Florence;  and  from  him  it 
descended  to  me." 

"Would  I  had  an  opportunity  of  proving  its 
efGcacyt"  exclaimed  the  Earl  of  Surrey. 

"You  shall  provoit,  if  you  choose/'  rejoined 
the  fair  Geraldine.  "I  will  give  yon  the  relic. 


on  condition  that  you  Dover  part  with  it  ta 
friend  or  foe  " 

And  detaching  a  small  cross  of  gold,  sospend- 
ed  by  a  chain  from  her  neck,  she  presoited 
it  to  (he  £nrl  of  Surrey. 

"This  cross  eoclosea  the  relic,"  she  con- 
tinned;  "wear  it.  and  nay  it  protect  yonlroB 
all  ill  I" 

Surrey's  pale  obeek  glowed  with  pride  and 
pleasure  as  he  took  the  gift 

"I  will  never  part  with  it  but  with  life!" 
be  cried,  pessing  the  cross  to  bis  lips,  and 
afterwards  placing  it  next  hin  heart. 

"1  would  have  given  half  my  dukedom  t» 
be  so  I'avourrd,"  said  Richmond,  moodily. 

And  quiiiingthelittlogroup,  he  walked  lowardi 
(he  Lady  Aaoe. 

**  Henry,"  said  the  Lady  Mary,  taking  her 
brother  aside;  "you  have  lost  your  dearest 
friend." 

"I  care  not,"  replied  Surrey. 

"But  you  may  incor  his  eamity,"  pursued 
the  Liidy  Mary.  '*!  saw  the  glance  ne  threw  at 
you  just  now,  and  it  was  exactly  like  the 
kind's  terrible  look  when  he  is  offended." 

".\gain  I  say  I  caro  not,"  replied  Surrey^. 
"Armed  with  this  relic,  1  defy  all  hostitiiy- 

"  You  will  find  it  avail  littfe  against  Ricb* 
mond's  rivalry  and  epposiUun,"  rejoined  w» 
sister. 

"We  shall  see,"  retorted  Surrey,  "Were 
the  king  himself  my  rival,  I  would  not  rcsiga 
my  pretensions  to  the  fair  Ger«ldinel" 

"  Bravely  resolved,  my  lord,"  said  Sir  Thoiaw 
Wya^  who  having  overheard  the  exclamation, 
advanced  towards  him.  "Heaven  grant  yM 
nay  never  be  placed  in  each  jeopardy!'  „ 

"1  say  amen  to  that  prayer.  Sir  Thomas, 
rejoined  Surrey.  "I  would  not  prove  disloyal, 
aud  yet  under  such  circumstances  " 

"What  would  you  do?"  interrupted  Wyat 

"  Aly  brother  is  but  a  hasty  boy,  and  ban 
not  yet  learned  discretion.  Sir  Thomas,"  leter- 
posed  the  Lady  Mary,  trying  by  a  significant 
glance  to  impose  silence  on  the  Earl. 

"  Young  as  he  is,  he  loves  well,  and  truly, 
remarked  Wyat,  in  a  sombre  lofie.  , 

•'What  is  all  this?"  inquired  the  fWrOeral. 
dine,  who  had  been  gazing  through  the  cMOnc*^ 
into  the  court  below. 

"I  was  merely  expressinga  wish  that  Sumy 
may  never  have  a  monarch  for  a  rival,  i«" 
lady,"  replied  Wyat.  .  ,„ 

"It  matters  little  who  may  be  his  nva^ 
rejoined  Geraldine,  "protided  she  ho  toves  « 
con-ilant." 

"  Right,  lady,  right,"  said  Wy^  «^ 
bitterness.  .  j 

At  this  moment,  WiU  SoHuaers  approscBH 
them. 

"I  come  to  hid  you  to  the  U«f  A""' 
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ftamee,  Sir  TfaoMM,  and  yoa  to  the  king's. 
■T  lord  of  Samy,"  said  the  jester.  "  I  noticed 
vhal  has  jast  taken  place,"  he  remarked  to 
the  Utter,  as  they  proceeded  towards  ihe  royal 
oiopjr.  hearth  which  Henry  and  the  Lady 
&MW  Boleyn  were  aeated:  **but  Richmond 
vfll  iot  relinquish  her  tamely,  for  all  that." 
TkLady  Anne  Boleyn  had  summoned  SirTho- 
mtW^t,  order  tojpatify  her  vanity,  by  show- 
ngtobntheuBbonndedinbuenceshe  possessed 
ntrkis  royal  rivol;  and  tlie  half-suppressed 
i(MT  displayed  by  the  unfortunate  lover  at 
tit  exhibition,  afforded  her  a  pleasure  such  as 

t&e  most  refined  coquette  can  feel. 
my  had  been  sent  for,  for  another  porpose 
-tmtlj.  to  receive  iDStmctions,  io  his  qualify 
tf  nte-dianiberlain,  from  the  kin;;,  respecting 
1  (iliiBg^iaidi,  to  be  held  in  the  upper  quad- 
natle  ef  the  castle  on  the  following  day.  The 
alter  that  was  also  appointed  by  the  king 
Ik  tbt  grand  hnoting>malch,  described  in  a 
}mm  chapter,  nnd  which  terminated  in  the 
■Uak^  Biannrr  therein  related. 
AuiMis,  now  that  he  had  become  somewhat 
tdw,  Io  avoid  a  rupture  wiih  Richmond, 
iiorry.ts  soon  as  he  had  received  the  king's 
iumaions,  drew  near  the  duke ;  and  the  latter, 
■W  )ai  likewise  reasoned  himself  out  of  his 
imrnrat,  was  speedily  appeased,  and  they 
itaat,  to  all  appearance  as  good  friends  as 
mr. 

Shq  afterwards,  the  Lady  Anne  and  her 
4w>  retired,  nnd  the  conrt  breaking  op,  the 
iv»  Tonog  nobles  strolled  forth  to  the  stately 
<mce  at  the  north  of  the  castle,  wh^re,  while 
pMg  at  the  glorious  view  it  commnndcd,  Ihcy 
^nover  the  mysterious  event  of  the  previous 

"I  tannot  help  suspecting  that  the  keeper 
ve  beheld  with  ihe  demon-hunter,  was  Morgan 
Feivolf,"  remarked  the  carl.  "Suppose  we 
takt  inquiry  whether  he  was  at  home  last 
ii;hL  Wc  can  readily  find  out  his  dwelling 
na  Bryan  Bowntance.  the  host  of  the  Garter." 

RieuoBd  acquiesced  in  the  proposal,  and 
Aef  accordingly  proceeded  to  the  chiisters  of 
George's  Chapel,  and  threading  some 
■Mtaoas  passages  contrived  among  the  canons' 
^Nses,  passed  through  a  small  porch,  guarded 
If  a  Mntinel,  and  opening  upon  a  precipirous 
awewhat  dangerous  Hignt  of  stops,  hewn 
Mt  or  ibe  rock,  and  leading  to  the  town. 

Soae  except  the  more  important  members 
«  Ihe  royal  household  were  allowed  to  use 
4is  neans  of  exit  from  the  caslle;  bnt  of 
wme  Ihe  privilege  extended  to  Richmond  and 
Here  in  later  times,  and  when  the 
<»tle  was  not  so  strictly  guarded,  a  more  con- 
f«Bieit  approach  was  built,  and  designated, 
fiM  (he  monber  of  its  stairs,  "The  hundred 
Km." 

■living  accomplished  the  descent  in  safety, 
p  civen  the  pass-word  to  the  sentinel  at  the 
wi  of  the  steps,  the  two  young  nobles  emerged 
w«  Ihe  street,  and  the  first  object  they  beheld 
*»  utebody  of  the  miserable  butcher  swiuging 
the  summit  of  the  Bell  Tower,  where  it 
*«  Mill  left  by  order  of  the  king. 
Mening  their  gaze  from  this  ghastly  spectacle  , 
mk  their  way  op  Thames-street,  and  i 


soon  reached  the  Garter.  Honest  Bryan  was 
seated  on  a  bench  before  the  dwelling,  with  a 
flagon  of  his  own  ale  beside  him,  and  rising 
as  he  saw  the  two  youn^  nobles  approach,  he 
made  them  a  profound  salutation. 

On  learning  what  they  sought,  he  told  them 
that  Morgan  Fenwolf  dwelt  in  a  small  cottage 
by  the  river  side,  not  far  from  the  bridge,  and 
if  it  pleased  them,  bo  would  guide  tbem  to  it 
himself,— an  offer  which  they  gladly  accepted. 

"Do  yon  know  anything  of  Fenwolf?"  asked 
Surrey  as  (hey  marched  along. 

"Nothing  particular,"  replied  Bryan,  with 
some  hesitation;  "there  are  some  strange  reports 
about  him,  but  I  don't  believe  'em." 

"What  reports  are  those,  fricndf"  asked  the 
Dnke  of  Richmond. 

"Why,  your  grace,  one  ought  to  be  cantioas 
what  one  says,  for  fear  of bringinganinnocent 
man  into  trouble,"  rctorned  the  host.  "Bot  if 
the  truth  must  be  spoken,  people  do  say  that 
Morgan.  Fenwolf  is  in  league  with  the  devil— 
or  with  Heme  the  hunter,  which  is  the  sane 
thing." 

Richmond  exhangcd  a  look  with  his  friend. 

"  Folks  say  strange  sights  have  been  seen  in  the 
forest,  of  late,"  pursued  Br)-an — *'and  it  may 
be  so.  But  I  myself  have  seen  nothing, — but 
then,  to  be  sure,  1  never  go  there.  The  keepers 
used  to  talk  of  Heme  the  hunter  when  I  was 
a  lad— but  I  believe  it  was  only  a  tale  to 
frighten  deer-stealers;  and  1  fancy  it's  moch 
the  same  thing  now." 

Neither  Surrey  nor  Richmond  made  any 
remark,  and  they  presently  reached  the  keeper's 
dwelling. 

It  was  a  small  wooden  tenement,  standing, 
as  the  host  had  stated,  on  the  bank  of  the  river, 
about  a  bow-sbot  from  Ihe  bridge.  The  door 
was  opened  by  Bryan,  and  the  party  entered 
withoui  further  ceremony.  Xbey  fqund  no  one 
within  except  an  old  woman,  with  harsh,  wrink- 
led features,  and  a  glance  as  ill-omened  as  that 
of  a  witch,  whom  Bryan  Bowntance  told  them 
was  Fenwolfs  mother.  This  old  crone  regarded 
tfae  intmders  uneasily. 

** Where  is  your  son,  dame?'  demanded  Ihe 
duke, 

^■On  his  walk  in  the  forest,"  replied  the  old  • 
crone,  binntly. 

"What  tine  did  he  go  forth?"  inqoired 
Surrey. 

"  An  hour  before  daybreak,  as  is  his  custom," 
returned  the  woman,  in  the  same  short  tone 
as  before. 

"You  are  sure  he  slept  at  home  last  ni^t, 
dame?"  said  Surrey. 

"As  sore  as  I  am  that  the  question  is  asked 
me?"  she  replied.  "I  can  shew  yoo  the  very 
bed  on  whicn  he  slept,  if  you  desire  to  see 
it.  He  retired  soon  after  sunset— «lept  soundlr, 
as  he  always  sleeps — and  arose  as  I  have  told 
yon.  1  lighted  a  fire,  and  made  him  some  hot 
pottage  myself." 

"If  she  speaks  the  truth,  yoa  most  be 
mistaken,"  observed  RiohnoM,  in  a  whisper, 
to  his  friend. 

"  I  do  not  believe  her,"  replied  Surrey,  in  the 
same  tone.   "  Shew  os  his  chamber,  dame." 

The  old  crone  snilenly  complied,  and  throw* 
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tag  open  a  side  door,  disclosed  an  ionor 
spartMent*  ta  which  there  was  a  small  bed. 
lliere  m-as  mtlhinx  aoticeabia  in  ihe  room, 
except  a  coBploornshing*neCSt  a  honting-spear, 
and  an  old  craas-bow.  A  small  open  eascmeni 
looked  upon  ihe  rirer,  whose  clear  sparkling 
waters  flowed  immediately  heooatli  it. 

Surrey  approached  the  window,  and  gaziBg 
Ibroagh  it  caoght  a  fine  view  of  the  Brocas 
meads  an  the  one  hand,  and  of  the  embowered 
•oUege  of  Eton  on  the  other.  His  oUention, 
however,  was  attracted  from  the  view  by  a 
ierce  harkmg  without;  aod  the  nat  moment, 
In  spite  of  tSe  menaces  and  blows  of  the  old 
woman,  a  Iwge,  black  staghoand,  which  Sur- 
rey recognised  as  FeDWolfa  dog^  Bawsey, 
burst  through  the  door,  and  ni^bca  fnrioosly 
towards  him.  Surrey  drew  his  dagger  to  defend 
himself  from  the  boand's  attack;  but  the  pre- 
eaation  was  needless.  Bawsey's  fiercrnesa 
changed  snddenly  to  the  most  nbjc-ct  sabmteioa, 
and  with  a  terrified  howl,  she  retreated  from 
the  room  with  her  tail  between  her  legs.  Even 
the  old  woman  uttered  an  exdamutton  of 
astonishment. 

**Lord  help  nsl"  cried  Bryan—"  was  ever 
the  like  o*  tnat  seen.  Your  lordship  mwthave 
a  strange  maslrry  over  dogs.  That  honnd,"  he 
added,  I'a  a  whisper,  "  is  said  to  be  a  familiar 
spirit." 

"The  virtne of tberelic  ts  approved,"  observed 
Snrrey,  to  Richmond,  in  an  on<ler  tone. 

"  It  would  seem  so,"  replied  the  duke. 

The  old  woman,  who  now  thooghl  proper 
to  assnme  a  more  respecirul  demeanour  towards 
her  visitors,  inquired  whether  hrr  son  should 
attend  upon  them  on  his  return  from  the  forest ; 
but  they  said  it  was  unnecessary. 

**Thc  king  is  abont  to  have  a  grand  hunting 
party  (he  day  aftrr  to-morrow,"  observed  Sar* 
rey,  **aDd  wo  wished  tu  give  your  son  some 
instmotions  respecting  it.  They  can,  however, 
be  delivered  to  another  keeper." 

And  they  departed  with  Bryan,  and  returned 
to  the  castle. 

At  midnight,  they  again  issued  forth  from  it. 
Their  steeds  awaited  them  nearfhenppefgatc, 
and  mounting  them,  they  galloped  across  the 
men  award  in  the  direction  of  Heme's  0<ik. 
They  soon  reached  the  blasted  tree,  but  coald 
discern  no  trace  of  Ihe  ghostly  huntsman ;  and 
nOer  tarrying  therefor  a  shortspacc,  theyrodte 
off  into  ne  meatl 

UrgiKg  their  steeds  to  their  utmost  speed, 
and  skirling  the  long  avenue,  they  did  not 
draw  the  rein  till  they  reached  the  eminence 
beyond  it,  whose  side  they  climbed,  and  then 
dating  down  the  further  side,  coniinoed  at 
the  sane  swift  nace  as  before.  They  were 
gready  excited  by  the  ride;  bnt  they  saw 
Mlhiii^  of  the  ^lostly  hoBtsoMa;  nor  did  any 


sonnd  sakte  their  can,  escept  *e  tnm  af 
their  own  horses,  or  the  occasioMldaningKHrth 
of  some  startled  deer. 

Less  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour  brought  them 
to  the  haunted  beech-4ree.  Bnt  all  was  as  sUeat 
and  solitary  here  as  it  had  born  at  the  blasted 
oak.  In  vain  Surrey  smote  the  tree.  No 
answer  was  returned  to  the  sammons,  and 
finding  all  efibrta  to  evoke  the  denMu  fruitless, 
they  quilted  the  spot,  and  turutag  their  hones' 
heads  to  the  right,  soon  gained  the  banks  «t 
the  lake  which  glistened  like  silver  in  the 
RMonlight.  Diverging  hence,  they  took  a  bridle 
road  among  the  trees,  sod  aseeading  a  hill  Side, 
approached  the  point  where  Sandptt  Gate  aaw 
stands. 

At  this  juaetnre,  the  fiiiat  blast  of  a  bom 
reached  their  eara,  apparently  proceeding  from 
the  valley,  nearer  the  hdie.  They  instantly 
stopped,  and  lodied  in  that  direction,  butroaM 
aee  nothing.  Preaently,  howevor,  the  blast  was 
repeated  more  loudly  than  before,  and  guided  by 
iho  sound,  they  discerned  the  speetial  hnat»> 
man  riding  beneath  tbe  trees  at  soase  quarter 
of  a  mile's  distance.  Both  horsemen  inataally 
atmck  spurs  into  their  steeds,  and  gave  biai 
chase;  but  thougli  he  lured  them  on  tbrous^ 
thicket,  and  over  glade — now  cUmbing  an  eau> 
ncnce,  now  plunging  into  a  valley,  mtil  ibeir 
steeds  began  to  shew  symptoms  of  eaUiaHStiea, 
—they  got  no  nearer  to  hint;  and  at  length,  as 
(hev  drew  nesr  die  Home  Park,  to  which  be 
haci  gradoally  led  them,  he  disappeared  from 
view. 

"I  will  take  my  station  near  tho  blasted 
oak,"  said  Surrey,  galloping  towards  it,  **lhe 
demon  is  sure  to  revisit  his  lavourite  tree 
before  cock-crowing." 

"What  is  thotr  cried  the  Earl  of  Sumy, 
pointing  to  a  strange  sad  ^astlyJookingobject 
dnniEling  front  the  tree.  '*  Some  one  has  hanged 
himsellT  It  may  he  the  caitiff,  Morgan  Fea- 
wolf." 

With  one  accord  they  dashed  forward;  sad 
as  they  drew  nearer  the  tree,  they  perceived 
that  the  object  that  had  attracted  their  atteiH 
tion  was  the  body  of  Mark  Fytton,  the  butcher, 
which  they  had  seen  so  recently  swinging  froai 
the  summit  of  the  Bell  Tower,  and  which  was 
now  suspended  from  an  arm  of  the  wixard  ank. 

Asmah  scroll  wasfastenedon  tbebreastofihe 
corpso,and  taking  it  off,  Surrey  read  thcso  words, 
traced  io  uncouHi  charaeteas:  **MaHt  Pi/^ 
is  turn  one  of  the  band  of  Bmrn  At  Bailtry 

"  By  my  fay.  this  passes  all  comprehension, 
said  Richmond,  after  a  few  moments'  silnee. 
*'  This  CMtle  and  forest  aeem  under  the  swsy 
of  the  powers  of  darkness.   Let  «s  selnm.  > 
have  had  enough  of  adventure  for  to*niriit." 

And  he  rode  towards  the  cntle,  fernvw 
more  slowly  by  the  eaii 
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Till. 


mow  TBE  EAKL  OF  SOUIEr  AND  TBE 

SACrr  geokge's  cbapel. 


FAIB  GCItAU>IKE  PUOflTED  THEIR  TKOTH  IN  TIE  CLOISTERS  OT 


L 


Bawers  were  cretteA  ob  the  foUowina  day 
m  4e  w>er  ward  of  the  castle,  aod  the  Lady 
^■e  via  her  dames  assnaUed  in  a  balcony  in 
im  of  royal  lodgings,  which  was  decorated 
wA  anas,  costly  carpets,  and  rich  stufis,  to 
Tirv  the  spectacle. 

Perfect  in  all  manly  accomplishments,  Henry 
nlwlered  several  lances  with  ois  brother>io-law, 
we  Doke  of  Soffolk,  who  formed  au  admirable 
much  for  him  in  point  of  weight  and  strength; 
mi  at  las^  though  he  did  not  succeed  in  uu- 
hn^ng  the  dnke,  he  struck  off  his  helmet,  the 
6tsf  of  which,  it  was  whispered,  was  left  de- 
9|^dly  anfiutened ;  and  beu^  thereupon  declared 
at  neior,  he  received  the  pize — a  scarf  woven 
Vj  her  own  bands — from  the  fair  Anne  herself. 

Be       retired  from  the  lists,  leaving  them 
iiee  btAe  yoiuiger  knights  to  run  a  few  courses 
at  Ae  riog.    The  first  to  enter  the  arena  was 
Sr  noBas  Wyat;  and  as  he  was  known 
to  ie  a  skilfnl  jooster,  it  was  expected  he 
tmM  CMue  off  triumphantly.  Bat  a  glance  from 
(he  n^al  balcony^  rendered  Wyat's  aim  nn- 
Heady,  and  he  missed  the  niu-L 

Next  came  the  Dnke  of  Richmond,  superbly 
anted.  Laa^ng  at  Wyat's  ill  success,  be  waved 
his  hand  at  the  fair  Geraldine,  and  taking  his 
laace  from  an  esquire,  placed  it  in  the  rest,  and 
rode  galluidy  forward.  But  he  was  equally  un- 
isccewol,  and  retired,  looking  deeply  chagrined. 

Hk  tfa^  knight  who  presented  himself  was 
the  Earl  of  Sorrey.  He  was  mounted  on  bis 
^voorite  black  Arabian — a  steed  which,  though 
of  fiery  temper,  obeyed  his  slightest  moveoieut. 
Be  was  not  in  armour,  and  his  light  symmetrical 
^■re  ^>pe«red  to  the  greatest  advantage  in  his 
cbee-Atoag  habiliments  of  silk  and  velvet. 
Withont  ventoiioc  a  look  at  the  ro^al  balcony, 
h*  ontthed  his  bnce,  and  bounding  forward, 
bore  away  the  ring  on  its  point 

Jkiud  the  plaudits  of  the  spectators,  ho  then 
careered  niinid  the  arena,  and  approaching  the 
royal  balcony,  raised  his  lance,  and  proffered 
the  ring  to  the  fair  Geraldine,  as  a  tribute  to 
her  beaaty.  Henry,  though  by  no  means  pleased 
with  Surrey's  success,  earned  as  it  was  at  the 
expraae  of  his  son,  complimented  Mm  upon  his 
address,  and  Anne  Boleyn  joined  warmly  in  bis 
ffiises. 

The  lists  were  then  closed,  and  the  royal 
party  retired  to  partake  of  refreshments,  after 
which  they  proceeded  to  the  butts  erected  in 
tbe  broad  mead  at  the  north  of  the  castle,  where 
(he  Dnke  of  Sboreditch  and  his  companions  shot 
a  «ell-coBtested  match  with  the  loi^  bow. 

The  pastimes  of  the  day  w^  concluded  by 
caiiiBg  the  bar;  and  here  again  the  king  ap- 
proiM  his  strength,  by  hurling  the  iron  mass 
■My  paces  farther  than  it  had  been  flung  by 
aay  of  the  competitors.  It  was  hinted  among 
the  dMWTHs,  mat  the  Duke  of  Suffolk  could 


have  distanced  his  royal  brother  if  he  had  put 
forth  his  whole  strength;  but,  as  he  refrained 
from  doing  so,  llcitfy  was  declared  the  victor.' 

During  these  sports,  Surrey  placed  himself  as 
near  as  tie  could  to  the  fairGeraJdine,  and  though 
but  few  opportunities  occurred  of  exchanging  a 
se  llable  with  her,  his  looks  were  as  eloquent  as 
words  could  have  been.  At  last,  just  as  tliey 
were  about  to  return  to  the  palace,  overcome 
by  his  passion,  he  breathed  in  an  imploring  tone 
in  her  car — 

You  will  attend  vespers  at  Saint  George's 
Chapel  this  evening.  Return  through  the  clois- 
ters.— Grant  me  a  moment's  iuterview  alone 
there." 

"I  cumot  uromise,"  replied  the  fiur  Geraldine. 
And  she  followed  in  the  train  of  the  Lady 
Anne. 

"She  will  meet  him,  nevertheless,'*  said  Will 
Sommers,  who  overheard  what  was  said,  and 
marked  her  look  as  she  moved  away,  '*aud  1 
and  Richmond  will  be  present  at  the  interview." 

Bent  upon  this  malicious  scheme,  as  the  royal 
train  proceeded  towards  the  castle,  the  jester 
contrived  to  approach  the  Duke  of  Richmond, 
and  said  to  him,  in  a  jeering  lone. — 

"  You  ran  but  indifferently  at  the  ring  to-day, 
gossip.  The  galliard  Surrey  rode  better,  and 
carried  off  the  prize." 

"Pest  on  thee,  knave,  be  silent!"  cried  Rich- 
mond, angrily.  "Failure  is  bad  enough  without 
thy  taunts!  '' 

"If  you  had  only  missed  the  ring,  gossip,  I 
should  have  thought  nothing  of  it,  pursued  Will 
Sommers;  "but  }ou  lost  a  golden  opportunity 
of  ingratiating  yourself  with  your  lady-love. 
All  your  hopes  are  now  at  an  end.  A  word  in 
your  ear,  gossip.  The  fair  Geraldine  n^ill  meet 
Surrey  alone,  this  evening." 

"Thou  liest,  knavcl"  cried  the  duke,  fiercely. 

"Your  grace  will  find  the  contrary,  if  you 
will  be  at  Wolsey's  tomb-house  at  vesper-time," 
replied  the  jester. 

"I  wiU  be  there,"  replied  the  Duke;  "but 
if  I  am  brought  ou  a  bootless  errand,  not  even 
my  royal  father  shall  save  thcc  from  chastise- 
ment.' 

"I  will  bear  any  chastisement  your  grace 
chooses  to  inflict  if  I  prove  not  the  truth  of 
my  assertion,"  replied  Sommers.  ;Vnd  he  dropped 
into  the  rear  of  the  train. 

The  (wo  friends,  as  if  by  mutual  consent, 
avoided  each  other  during  the  rest  of  the  day — 
Surrey  feeling  he  could  not  unburthen  his  heart 
to  Richmond,  and  Richmond  writhing  under  a 
fierce  attack  of  jealousy. 

At  the  appointed  hour,  the  duke  proceeded 
to  the  lower  ward,  and  stationed  himself  near 
Wolsey's  tomb-house-^a  magnificent  structure 
which  had  then  been  recently  erected  at  the 
east  end  of  Saint  George's  Chapel  by  the  car- 
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diiial,  and  which  was  afterwards  wrested  from 
him  by  his  rapacious  sovereign. 

Just  as  the  duke  arrived  there,  the  vesper 
hymn  arose  from  the  adjoining  fane,  and  its 
solemn  strains  somewhat  soothed  his  troubled 
spirit.  But  they  died  away;  and  as  the  jester 
came  not,  Richmond  grew  impatient,  and  began 
to  fear  he  had  been  duped  by  his  informant. 
At  IcBglh,  the  service  concluded,  and,  losing  all 
[(aticnee.  he  was  about  to  depart,  when  the  jester 
po|iucd  bis  malicious  face  round  the  lower  angle 
of  tne  tomb-house,  and  beckoned  him  to  follow 
him. 

The  dnkc  ob«yed  die  summons,  and  followed 
his  conductor  down  the  arched  passage  leading 
to  the  cloisters. 

"Tread  softly,  gossip,  or  you  will  alarm  them," 
said  Sonimers,*  in  a  low  tone. 

They  turned  the  comer  of  the  cloisters;  and 
there,  near  the  entrance  of  the  chapel,  stood 
the  vonthful  pair. — the  fair  Geraldine,  with  her 
heatf  half  reclined  upon  the  Earl's  breaa^  while 
his  arm  encircled  her  slender  waist. 

"There!"  whisiicrcd  the  jester,  chuckling  ma- 
liciously—'■thtre!  did  I  speak  falsely— «h!  gos- 
sip?" 

The  Duke  of  Richmond  laid  his  band  upon 

his  sword. 

"Hist!"  said  the  jester— "hear  wl»t  the  har 
Geraldine  has  to  say." 

"We  must  meet  no  more  thus,  Surrey,"  she 
murmured:  "1  feel  1  was  wrong  in  granting  this 
interview,  but  I  could  not  help  it.  If,  when  a 
few  more  years  have  flown  over  your  head,  your 
heart  remains  uncliauged  " 

'■It  will  never  change!"  interrupted  Surrey. 
"I  here  solemnly  pledge  my  troth  to  you." 

''And!  return  tne  pledge,"  replied  the  fair 
Geraldine,  earnestly.  "  1  xow  to  be  yours,  and 
yours  only." 

"  Would  that  Richmond  could  hear  your 
vow!"  said  Surrey — **it  would  extinguish  bis 
hopes." 

"  He  has  heard  il ! "  cried  tbc  duke,  advancing. 
"But  his  hopes  are  not  yet  extinguished." 

The  fair  Geraldine  uttered  a  slight  scream,  and 
disengaged  herself  from  the  earl. 

"Richmond,  you  have  acted  unworthily  in 
thus  jdaying  the  spy,"  said  Surrey,  angrily. 

"None  but  a  swy  can  surprise  interviews  like 
these,"  rejoined  Richmond,  bitterly.  "The  Lady 
Elizabeth  Fitzgerald  bad  belter  have  kept  her 
chamber^  than  come  here  to  plight  ber  troth 


with  a  hoy,  who  will  change  bis  mind  belore 
his  beard  is  grown." 

"Your  grace  shall  find  the  boy  man  enoud 
to— avenge  an  insult,"  rejoined  Surrey,  n- 

riously.- 

"I  am  §lad  to  hear  it!  '  relumed  the  duke. 
"  Lady  Elizabeth  Fitzgerald,  I  must  pray  you  to 
return  to  your  lodgings.  The  king's  jester  will 
attend  you.   This  way,  my  lord!  ' 

Too  much  exasi>er*(«l  to  besitate,  Smrey  f«l- 
lowed  the  dake  down  the  passage,  tmi  the  aest 
moment,  the  clashing  of  swords  was  beasd.  Tke 
&ir  Geraldine  screamed  loud^,  and  WiR  Sam- 
mers  began  to  Ihnk  the  jest  bad  been  canM 
loo  far. 

"What  is  to  be  done?"  be  cried.  '-If  Oc 
kii^  bears  of  this  duel,  be  will  aaswedly  place 
the  Earl  of  Surrey  in  arresL  I  now  tvfma  ha- 
ving brought  the  duke  here." 

'*  You  deserve  to  be  soundly  bastinadoed  fw 
your  malice,"  cried  the  fair  Geraldine;  "but 
dy,  and  pre\cnt  further  mischief.  " 

'Thus  ui^d,  the  jester  ran  towards  the  Iowa- 
ward,  and  filling  an  officer  of  the  guard  aad 
a  couple  of  halberdiers  near  the  eotrance  of 
SaintGeorge's  Chape),  told  then  what  wastakipg 
place,  and  they  immediately  hastened  wid  iim 
to  (he  scene  of  the  conflict. 

"My  lords!"  cried  die  officer  to  dw  CMiha- 
tants,  "  1  command  you  to  lay  down  your  wea- 
pons." 

But  finding  no  respect  paid  to  Ins  inJuctieBS, 
he  rushed  between  them,  and  with  the  aid  of 
the  halberdiers,  forcibly  separated  them. 

"My  lord  of  Surrey,'''  said  the  officer,  "ytm 
are  my  prisoner.  1  demand  vour  sword." 

"AVhy  so?"  rtyotned  die  other. 

"  Yon  have  drawn  it  agauwt  flte  binp*  w»~ 
and  the  act  is  treaaoo,"  replied  the  officer..  ''I 
shall  take  you  to  (he  guardhouse  ntil  the  king's 
pleasure  is' known." 

"  But  I  provoked  the  earl  to  the  conflict" 
said  Richmond;  "I  was  the  aggressor." 

"Your  grace  wilt  represent  the  matter  as  yo« 
see  fit  to  your  royal  fatber,"  rejoified  the  officer, 
"I  shall  Adfil  ny  duty.  My  lord,  totbesnard- 
house ! " 

"I  will  procure  your  iastnt  libetttion,  Sm- 
rev/'  said  liichmond. 

TW  earl  ma  dien  led  away,  and  ooavqred 
to  a  chamber  in  the  lower  part  of  HoifT  the 
Eighth's  gate,  now  used  as  a  place  of  mllHuy 
punishment,  ani  designated  the  *'bbdt  fade." 


BY  WHAT  MEANS   SIR  THOMAS  WVAT  OBTAlKBn  AN  INTERVIEW  WITH  AMME  BOLEVK  ;   AHD  BOW  THE 
EARL  OW  SURREY  SAVED  TBEH  FHOH  THE  ElKO's  AnSER. 


The  incident  at  die  hunting  l^rty  gave  new 
life  to  the  adherents  of  Catherine  of  Arragon, 
while  it  filled  those  devoted  to  Anne  Boleyn 
with  alarm.  Immediately  on  her  retnm  to  the 
castle,  Lord  Rochford  had  a  private  interview 
with  his  daughter,  and  bitterly  reproached  her 
for  endaugeriiif;  her  sptendid  prtispecta.  Ama 


treated  the  matter  very  li^dy;  said ilwas  oily 
a  temporary  gns^of  jealoasy;  and  Ibat  Ae  king 
would  be  at  ber  fe«t  again  Wore  die  day  «*s 
past 

**Yea  are  oter-comfldent,  misttess!"  «*w 
RoeUbrd,  n^y.  "Herar  ia  Ml  an  ordlnsty 
gallant." 
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*1i  is  yoa  who  ate  nistakeB.  fMher,"  replied 
ikt  IMy  Aane.  "Tbe  king  differs  in  uo  fespecl 
fnm  »ay  of  hia  love^oBtten  subjects.  I  nave 
kia  ia  By  toilsr  and  will  not  let  him  es- 
ope." 

"VoB  have  a  tiger  in  your  toils,  daughter, 
tti  akt  heed  .he  does  not  lorcibly  break  through 
im,"  iej«ined  Roohfonl.  ';TKe  king  is  more 
nynrd  thaa  yoa  sopposr  him.  Once  let  hiat 
Ou  ip  a  ttotioD,  and  nothing  can  shake  him 
ftwH.  He  has  resolved  upon  the  divorce  as 
Hck  oat  of  salf-will  as  from  airy  other  con- 
sdoitioa.  If  you  regain  your  Jiosition  with 
Ua,«rwbkh  you  seem  so  confident,  do  not 
amikt  yeuseK  secure— not  even  when  you 
mt  tNvwd  ^ueen-»bol  be  warned  by  Calhenae 
rfAiwgaa." 

-CttkeriDe  has  not  the  art  to  retain  him," 
aU  Aaie.  "Henry  will  never  divorce  me." 

-Tike  care  he  floes  not  rid  himself  of  you 
■  a  men  summary  maan«',  daughter,"  rejoined 
tiAfifd.  "If  you  would  stand  well  with  him, 
^  MM  Study  his  lightest  word,  look,  and 
MWL— kunour  him  in  eve^  whim, — and  yield 
1*  KRv  caprice.  Above  all,  yoa  mast  exiiibit 
MiMliaiy," 

'IN  are  wrong  in  all  bat  the  last,  lather," 
Htmd  iua».  *'  Bemy  is  not  lo  be  pleased 
Ifack  nice  attention  to  bis  humoors.  It  is 
hum  I  have  shewn  myself  caieless  of  hi«i 
in  I  kave  captivated  him.  But  1  wi^  take  care 
wt  M  exhibit  jealousy,  and  »>oth  to  say,  I  do 
M  ttiidL  I  shall  have  cause. 

"Be  not  too  sure  of  that,"  replied  Koch- 
•'Kai,  at  all  events,  let  not  the  king  have 
caar  to  be  jealous  of  you.  J  trust  Wyat  will 
^  banished  from  court!  But  if  he  is  not,  do 
M  let  him  approach  you  more^" 

"Pmt  Sir  Thomas!"  eKclaimod  Anno,  with  a 
'*He  loved  me  very  dearly." 

"Bat  what  is  bis  love  compared  to  that  of  a 
cried  Rochford.  '-Tnt,  tut,  girl!  think 
••  nore  of  him."' 

"'i  will  not,  my  lord,"  she  rejoined;  "I  sec 
■ke  prudence  of  voar  counsel,  and  will  act  ac- 
totiing  to  it.  Leave  ne,  I  prajy  you.  I  will 
Aink  over  some  plan  to  win  back  tne  affections 
of  Ae  Liftg." 

No  sooner  had  Rochford  qnitted  the  chamber 
MB  the  arras  at  the  farther  end  was  raised, 
«  Sir  Ihomas  Wyat  stepped  from  behind  it. 
Ihs  int  proceeding  was  to  bar  the  door. 

'-\Mui  means  litis.  Sir  Thomas  Wvat?"  cried 
Aaae,  in  alarm.  "  How  have  you  obtained  ad- 
wKance  here?" 

"llfQOgh  the  secret  staircase,"  r^ed  Wyat, 
■wding  *e  knee  before  her. 
_  "ai**,  sir!"  cried  Anne,  in  great  alarm— 
"Renun,  I  beseech  you,  as  you  came.  Vou  have 
(really  endangered  me  by  contiug  hem*.  If  j  ou 
>«  seeo  to  leave  this  chamber,  it  will  be  in 
™"  t»  assert  my  innocence  to  Henry.  Oh,  Sir 
Jwsas.  you  cannot  love  me,  or  you  would  not 
wae  this." 

^  "Not  hive  you.  Anne!"  he  ^repeated,  bitterly ; 
W  love  yoi!  Words  cannot  speak  mv  devo- 
™»-  '  *ould  lay  down  my  head  on  the  scaf- 
to  Move  the  sincerity  of  my  afieetion.  But 
^■y  W  (or  yon,  I  wouhl  throw  open  that 
ad  walk  foidi  so  that  all  might  aee  me. 


— so  that  Henry  mi^t  experience  some  part  of 
the  anguish  he  has  inflicicd  upon  me." 

'*But  yon  will  not  do  so,  good  Sir  TIkomas 
—dear  Sir  Thomas."  cried  Anne  Boleyn,  in 
alarm. 

"Have  no  fear,"  rejoined  Wyat,  with  some 
contempt — "I  will  sacrifice  cveo  vengeance  to 
love. " 

'■Sir Thomas,  I  have  tolerated  this  too  long," 
said  Anne;  "begone.  You  terrifv  me." 

"It  is  my  last  interview  with  you,  Anne," 
said  Wyat,  imploringly,— "do  not  abridge  it. 
Ob,  bethink  you  of  the  happy  hours  we  have 
passed  together— of  the  vows  we  have  inier- 
chaoged— of  the  protestations  you  have  listeued 
to,  and  have  returned— ay,  relumed  Anne.  Are 
all  these  forgotten?" 

"Not  foigotten.  Sir  Thomas,"  replied  Anne, 
moornfiiUy:  "but  they  must  not  he  recalled. 
I  cannot  'listen  to  you  longer.  You  must  go. 
Heaven  grant  you  may  get  hence  in  safety? 

'■Anne,"  replied  Wyat.  in  a  sombre  tone, 
"the  thought  of  Henry's  happiness  drives  nie 
mad.  I  feel  (hat  I  am  grown  a  traitor, — that  1 
could  slav  him." 

"Sir  Thomast"  she  exclaimed,  in  mingled 
fear  and  anger. 

"  I  will  not  go,"  he  rejoined,  flinging  himself 
into  a  seat.  "Let  them  put  what  construction 
they  will  upon  my  presence.  1  ahall  at  least 
wring  Henry  s  heart.  1  shall  see  him  suffer  as  1 
have  suffered;  and  I  shall  be  ctnitent" 

"This  is  not  like  you,  Wyat,"  cried  Anne, 
in  great  alarm.  "You  were  wont  to  be  noble, 
generous,  kind.  You  will  not  act  thus  dis- 
loyally ?  " 

"Who  has  acted  disloyally.  Anne,"  cried 
Wyal,  springing  to  his  feot,  and  fixiag  his  dark 
eyes,  blazing  with  jealotis  fury,  opon  her— "voh 
or  I?  Have  you  not  sacrificed  your  old  affec- 
tions at  the  shrine  of  ambition?  Am  you  not 
about  to  give  yourself  to  ooe,  to  whom— unless 
you  are  fcrsworn — you  cannot  s'vcyonr  heart? 
\Miy  are  you  here,  in  this  palace,  but  as  the 
intended  bride  of  its  royal  owner?  Better  had 
you  been  the  mistress  ofAllington  Castle-^better 
tlie  wife  of  a  humble  knight  like  myself,  than 
the  <{ueen  of  the  ruthless  llenry. " 

"No  more  of  this.  Wyal,"  said  Anne. 

"Better  far  vou  should  perish  by  his  tyranny 
for  a  supposed  fault  now  than  hercaAer,"  pur- 
sued Wyat,  fiercely.  "Thmk  not  Henry  will 
respect  ypu  more  than  her  who  has  been  eight 
and  twentv  years  bis  wife.  No,  when  he  is  tired 
of  your  charms— when  some  other  dame,  fair 
as  you  are  now,  shall  enslave  his  tancy,  he  will 
cast  you  off,  or.  as  your  father  truly  intimated, 
will  seek  a  readier  means  of  ridding  himself  of 
you.  Then  you  will  (hink  of  (he  different  fate 
that  might  have  been  yours  if  you  had  adhered 
to  your  early  love." 

'■'Wyat,  WyatI  I  cannot  bear^n  men^  spare 
me!"  cried  Anne. 

''I  am  glad  to  see  yoa  weep,"  said  Wyat; 
"your  tears  make  you  look  more  like  your 
former  self. " 

"Oh,  Wyat,  do  not  view  my  conduct  too 
harshly!"  she  said.  "Few  of  my  sex  would 
have  acted  other  than  I  have  done. " 
1        do  ioot  think  so,"  Keplie4  Wyat,  alemly; 
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"nor  will  1  forego  my  vengeance.  Anne,  yon 
shall  Jie.  Yoa  know  Henrj-  too  well  to  donbt 
your  fate  if  he  finds  me  here. " 

^*You  cannot  mean  this,"  she  rejoined,  with 
difficdllv  repressing  a  scream;  "but  if  I  peri^, 
you  will  perish  with  me." 

"I  wish  to  do  so,"  he  it;joined;  with  a  bitter 
laugh. 

"Wvai,"  cried  .\nnc.  throwing  herself  on 
her  kiiees  boforo  him,"  "hy  your  former  love 
for  me,  I  implore  yoD  to  spare  me[  Do  not 
disgrace  me  thus." 

But  W'yat  continued  inexorable. 

"  Oh  (iod ! "  exclaimed  Anne,  wringing  her 
hands  in  agony. 

*'Yoii  now 'begin  to  feel  what  I  have  en- 
dared,"  laughed  Wyal,  bitterly. 

A  terrible  silence  ensued,  daring  which  Anne 
regarded  Wyat,  but  ^e  could  discern  no  change 
in  his  coimtenaDce. 

At  thisjonctare  the  lajestry  was  a^in  raised, 
and  the  Earl  of  Surrey  issued  from  it. 

''YoQ  here,  my  lordf"  said  Anne,  mshing 
towards  him. 

"I  am  come  to  save  you,  madam."  said  the 
earl;  "I  have  been  Just  liberated  from  arrest, 
and  was  about  to  implore  vunr  intercession  with 
the  king  when  I  learned  be  had  been  informed 
by  one  of  bis  pages,  that  a  man  was  in  yonr 
chamber.  Lackilv,IiekDowsnotwhoitis.  While 
he  was  svmmoning  his  attendants  to  accompany 
him,  1  harried  hither  by  the  secret  staircase 
and  have  arrived  in  time.  Fly— fly!  Sirlliomas 
Wyat;" 

^■Bat  Wyat  moved  not. 

At  this  moment,  footsteps  were  heard  approach- 
ing the  door— the  handle  was  tried— and  the 
stem  voice  of  the  king  was  heard  commanding 
that  it  might  be  opened. 

"Will  vou  destroy  me,  Wyat?"  cried  Anne. 

"You  have  destroyed  youiself, "  he  rejoined. 

"Why  slay  yon  liere.  Sir  Thomas?"  said 
Surrey, 'seizing  his  arm.  "You  may  y'ct  escape. 
By  heaven !  if  you  move  not,  1  will  stab  you 
to  the  heart!" 

"You  would  do  me  a  favour,  young  man," 
said  Wyat,  coldly;  "but  I  will  go.  I  yicldto  love, 
and  not  to  you,  tyrant  I"  he  added!  shaking  his 
hand  at  the  door.  "May  the  worst  pangs  of 
jealousy  rend  your  heart!"  And  he  disappeared 
behind*  the  arras. 

"I  hear  voices,"  cried  Henry  from  without. 
"  gods  death !  madam,  open  the  door— or  I  will 
barst  it  open  I " 

"Oh  heaven!  what  is  to  be  done!"  cried 
Anne  Bolevn  in  despair. 

**Open  the  door,  and  leave  all  to  me.  nudim,*' 
said  Surrey;  "I  will  save  you.  though  it  cost 
me  my  life!" 

Anne  pressed  his  hand,  with  a  look  of  in- 
effable gratitude,  and  Surrey  concealed  himself 
behind  the  arras. 

The  door  was  opened,  and  Henry  rushed  in, 
followed  by  Richmond,  Norfoll^  Snflblk,  and  a 
host  of  attendants. 

'■Ah!  God's  death!  where  is  the  traitorf " 
roared  the  king,  gazing  roand. 

"Why  is  my  privacy  Ihos  broken  in  npon?" 
said  Anne,  assuming  a  look  of  indignation. 

*•  Your  privacy  1 "  echoed  Henry,  in  a  to»e  of 


deep  derision — "your  privacy! — ha!  ha!  You 
bear  yourself  bravely,  it  must  be  confessed.  My 
lords,  yoQ  heard  the  voices  as  ■well  U  myself. 
Where  is  Sir  Thomas  W  jt^at?" 

"He  is  not  here,"  replied  Anne,  Bnnly. 

^-  Ahal  we  shall  see  inat,  mistress,"  rejoined 
Henry,  fiercely.  "But  if  Sir  Thomas  Wyat,  is 
not  h'ere — ^who  is?  for  I  am  well  assured  that 
some  one  is  hidden  in  yoor  chamber." 

"What  if  there  be?'  rejoined  Anne,  coMly. 

"Ah!  by  Saint  Mary,  yon  confess  it!"  cried 
the  King.  "Let  the  traitor  come  forth." 

"Your  majesty  shall  not  need  to  bid  twice," 
said  Surrey,  issuing  from  his  concealment 

"The  Earl  of  Snrrey!"  exclaimed  Henry,  in 
surprise.  *'  What  do  you  here,  my  lord  ?  I  tho'u^ 
yon  were  under  arrest  at  the  j^rd-honse." 

"He  was  liberated  by  my  orders,"  said  the 
Duke  of  Richmond. 

"First  of  all,  I  mnst  entreat  your  majesty  to 
torn  your  whole  resentatent  against  me,"  'mi 
the  Earl,  "I  am  solely  to  blame,  and  I  would 
not  have  the  Lady  Anne  suffer  for  ray  fanit 
I  forced  myself  into  her  presence,  and  she  koeir 
not  of  my  'coming." 

"And  wherefore  did  you  so,  my  lord?"  de- 
manded Henry,  sternly. 

"  Having  been  liberated  from  the  gnard-boose, 
at  the  Duke  of  Richmond's  instance,  ray  liege, 
I  came  to  entreat  the  Lady  Aane  to  mediate 
between  me  and  your  majesty,  and  to  use  bet 
influence  widi  yen  to  have  me'  betrothed  to  the 
Lady  Elizabeth  Fitzgerald." 

*'-ls  this  80,  madam?"  asked  die  king. 

Anne  bowed  her  head. 

"Bat  why  was  the  door  barred?  demanded 
Henry. 

"I  barred  it  myself,"  said  Snrrey,  "and  vowed 
that  the  Lady  Anne  should  not  go  forth  rill  she 
had  granted  mv  request." 

"Bv  our  Ladyl  you  have  placed  yourself  in 
a  perilous  situation,  mv  lord,"  said  Henry,  sternly. 

"  Your  majcs^  w  ill  bear  in  mind  his  youth." 
said  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  anxiously. 

"For  my  sake  overlook  the  indiscretion,"  cried 
the  Duke  of  Richmond. 

"It  will  not,  perhaps,  avail  him  to  hope  thai 
it  may  be  ovcrlookea  for  mine,"  added  Anne 
Bolevn. 

"The  oficnce  mnst  not  pass  unpunished,"  said 
Henry,  musingly.  "My  Lord  or  Surrey,  you 
must  be  content  to  remain  for  two  months  a 
prisoner  in  the  Round  Tower  of  this  castle." 

"Your  majesty!"  cried  Richmond,  bending 
the  knee  in  sapplication. 

"  The  soitence  is  passed,"  replied  Henry,  coldly; 
"and  the  earl  inaV  thank  you  diat  it  is  not 
heavier.  Richmond  I  desire  you  will  think  no 
more  of  the  fair  Oeraldine;  and  it  is  my  p'^ 
sure,  Lady  Anne,  that  the  yoang  dame  witb-  , 
draw  from  the  court  for  a  short  while." 

"Your  majesty  shall  be  obeved,"  said  Anne; 
wbut  " 

"But  me  no  huts,  sweetheart,"  said  theking*  j 
peremptorily.    "Surrey's  explanation  >* | 
factorv  so  far  as  it  goes,  but  I  i«s  told  mat 
Sir  Thomas  Wyat  was  here."   „  I 

"Sir  Thomas  Wyat  is  hero,"  said  WiD  Soid-  | 
mers,  pointing  out  tte  knigh^  who  had  just  joined 
the  throng  of  courtiers  at  the  door. 
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"1  have  hnried  hitber  froin  my  chamber,  my 
lie^,"  said  Wyit,  steppioK  forward,  hearing 
dial  there  was  some  inquiry  conceroiii;  me." 

"b  your  majesty  now  aatiriied?"  said  Anne 
Botmi. 

«Why,  sweetheart,  mO  aungh,"  rejoined 
Beonr.  **&r  Thomas  Wyat,  we  have  a  special 
■BWD  for  yoo  to  the  coort  of  oar  brotho-  of 
fTNte.  Yob  wiU  set  ont  (o-morrow." 

I^t  bowed. 

"loa  have  saved  yoar  head^  gossip,"  whis- 
fKk  Will  Sommers  in  the  kni^fs  ear.  *'A 
nil  to  Francis  First  is  better  than  a  visit 
k  &e  Tower." 

-it/m,  my  lords/'  said  Henry,  to  theassem- 
ktap;  "we  owe  some  apoI<^  to  the  Lady  Amie 
br  wr  intrusion,  and  desire  to  have  an  op- 
fonmtf  of  making  it." 

1^  dus,  the  dumber  was  instantly  cleared 
•f  A  occapants,  and  the  Earl  of  Snney 
lis  cndticied  nnder  a  giiard  to  the  Round 
Twer. 

hm,  however,  did  not  find  it  an  ea^  mat- 
ter li  uke  peace  with  the  Lady  Anne.  Con- 
«mil  the  advantageons  position  she  had  gained, 
^  iMermined  not  to  relinquish  it,  ana  after 
blfakoTir's  vain  suing,  her  royal  lover  pro- 

rti  1  torn  in  the  lone  gallery,  upon  which 
ifMnents  opened.  Here  they  continaed  con- 
miaB-Henty  |Aaidin|  in  Ae  most  passionate 
uaaer,  and  Anne  mamtaining  a  show  of  of- 
foM  pride. 

At  last,  she  exhibited  some  si^  of  relenting, 
ai  Benry  led  her  into  a  recess  in  the  gallery, 
%MeilbvawiadowfilIed  with  magnificent  stained 
pus.  Here  was  a  seat  and  a  small  table,  on 
*bck  stood  a  vase  filled  with  flowers,  arranged 
Ik  band  of  Anne  herself;  and  here  the 
MBird  hoped  to  adjust  his  diffnences  with 
her. 

Meanwhile,  word  having  reached  Wolsey  and 
Cttuwgjio  of  the  new  cause  of  jealousy  which 
KiDi  had  received,  it  was  instantly  resolved 
lui  ^obev  should  present  to  him.  while  in 
present  tavoonble  mood,  a  despatch  received 
^  morein^  from  Catherine  of  Arragon. 
Anned  with  the  letter,  Wolsey  repaired  lo 
kioj^s  dosei.  Not  flnding  him  there,  and 
■*(uig  given  to  anderstand  by  an  usher  that  he 
*M  in  the  great  gallery,  he  proceeded  thither. 
As  be  walked  softly  along  the  poKsbed  oak  floor, 
•e  heard  voices  m  one  of  the  recesses,  and 
wtiagnisbed  the  tones  of  Henry  and  Anne 
Wm. 

wary  was  clasping  Ae  snowy  fingers  of  his 
■■^ress,  and  guinc  passionately  at  her,  as  the 
appruebed. 

^Yottr  nujesCy  shall  not  detain  my  band," 
»w  Anne,  *'  unless  yoo  swear  to  me,  by  your 
^^that  you  will  not  again  be  jealous  wiihoot 

iwcar  itr'  replied  Henry. 
"If  yonr  majesty  were  as  devoted  to  me  as 
7«  wonld  have  mie  believe,  you  would  soon 
■■g  to  matter  of  the  divorce  to  an  issue," 
ai  Asae. 

J^^**"!!^  ^  do  so,  sweetheart,"  rejoined 
*'tatAae  cardhuh  perplex  me  sorely." 
\m  tdd  W  eue  who  overheard  him,  that 
^  dedued  the  dlvofee  shall  not  be 


settled  these  two  years,"  said  Anne;  "in  the 
which  case  it  had  better  not  be  settled  at  all ; 
for  1  care  not  to  avow  1  cannot  brook  so  much 
delay,  and  will  not  answer  that  the  warmth  of 
my  affsction  may  not  grow  icy  cold  by  that 
time."  • 

''ft  were  enough  lo  try  the  patience  of  the 
most  forbearing,"  said  the  king,  smiling— "but 
it  shall  not  be  so— by  diis  1%  hand  it  shall 
notl  And  now,  sweetheart,  are  we  entirely  re- 
conciled?" 

"Not  yet,"  replied  Anne.  "I  shall  claim  a 
boon  from  your  majesty  before  I  accord  my 
entire  forgiveness." 

"Name  it,"  said  the  king,  still  clasping  her 
hand  tenderly,  and  intoxicated  by  die  witchery 
of  her  glance. 

"I  ask  an  important,  favour,"  said  Anne—'' but 
as  it  is  one  which  will  benefit  your  majesty  as 
mndi  as  myself,  I  have  die  less  scnq^  in  re- 
questing it.  1  aw  the  dismissal  of  one  who  has 
abused  yonr  favour — ^who,  by  his  extortion  and 
rapacity,  has  in  some  degree  alienated  tbe'affec- 
tions  of  your  subjects  from  you — and  who  solely 
Oj^ses  your  divorce  from  Catherine  of  Ar- 
ragon because  he  fears  my  inflnoKe  may  be 
prejudicial  to  him." 

"You  cannot  mean  Wolseyt"  said  Hemy, 
uneasily. 

"Your  majes^  has  guessed  aright,"  replied 
Anne. 


is  faithful  to  vou  only  so  far  as  it  serves  his 
turn.  He  thinKs  he  nues  you." 

Before  Henry  eould  rqply,  die  cardinal  stepped 
forward. 

"I  bring  your  majesty  a  despatch,  just  re- 
ceived from  the  queen,"  he  said. 

"And  you  have  been  listening  to  our  dis- 
course V  said  Henry,  sternly.  '-You  have  over- 
heard *' 

"Enough  to  convince  me,  if  I  had  previously 
doubted  it,  that  the  I^y  Anne  Boleyn  is  my 
mortal  foe,"  replied  Wolsey. 

"Foe  though  I  am,  1  wul  make  terms  with 
your  aninence,"  said  Anne.  "Expedite  the  di- 
vorce—you can  do  so  if  you  wul, — and  I  am 
your  fast  friend." 

"I  know  too  well  the  value  of  your  friend, 
ship,  madam,  not  to  do  all  in  my  power  to  gain 
it,'^  replied  Wolsey.  "I  will  further  the  matter, 
if  possible.  But  it  rests  chiefly  in  the  hmds  of 
bis  holiness,  Pope  Clonent  the  Seventh." 

"IfUs  majesty  will  listen  to  my  counsel,  he  will 
diraw  off  the  pope's  yoke  altogether,"  rejoined 
Anne.  "Nay,  your  eminence  mav  frown  at  me 
if  you  will.  Such,  I  repeat,  shall  oe  my  comisel. 
If  the  divorce  is  speedily  obtained,  1  am  your 
friend:  if  not- look  to  yourself." 

"Do  not  appeal  to  me,  Wolsey,"  said  Henry, 
muling  approval  at  Anne— "I  shall  uphold  her." 

"Will  It  please  your  majeshr  to  peruse  this 
despatch?"  said  Wouey,  agauofieringCaiherine's 
letter. 

"Take  it  to  mr  closet,"  replied  die  king;  "I 
will  join  you  there.  Am  bow  at  last  we  are 
good  fnraids,  sweetheart" 

"Eieellent  ftiendSi  my  dear  liege,"  replied 
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Anne;  "bnt  I  shiU  never  be  yonr  ipwen  while 
Wnlscy  holds  his  place." 

Then,  iadeed,  he  shall  lose  it,"  replied  Henry. 
**8he>is  a  bitter  enemy,  certea,  nuttered 
Wolsey,  u  he  walked  away.  "I  most  overthrow 


her  quickly,  or  she  will  overdwwine.  A  rival 
mast  be  found — yes^  a  rival— hat  where?  1 
was  told  that  Henry  cast  eyes  on  «  eoateljr 
forester's  daiuhter  ut  the  cuae  this  ■onung. 
She  may  do  wr  the  nonce.*' 


X. 


now  IIEIHK  THE  HUmm  PLUHOSB  INTO  TSB  LAKE  AMD  HUW  SIR  THOMAS  WVAT  AND  CABDIHAL  WQUET 
COinj>  NOT  AQUE  TO  BBVmaE  THENSUVU  ON  AHNE  BOLEVN. 


Unable  to  procure  any  miti^tion  io  Surrey's 
sentence,  the  Diike  of  Richmond  proceeded  to 
the  Roond  Tower,  where  he  fonnd  the  eail  in 
a  small  chamber,  endeavowiqg  lo  beguile  his 
captivity  by  study. 

Richmond  enaeavonred  to  console  him,  and 
was  glad  lo  find  him  in  better  spirits  than  be 
expected.  Early  youth  is  seldom  lon^  dejected : 
and  Diisfortimes,  at  that  buoyant  season,  seem 
lighter  than  they  appear  later  on  in  life.  The 
cause  forwhidi  he  suftred,  moreover^  sustained 
Sarrey,  and  confident  of  the  fair  Geraldine's 
attachment,  he  cared  lil:le  for  the  confinement 
impoeed  upon  him.  On  one  point  he  expressed 
some  regret, — namely,  that  oe  should  not  be 
able  to  prosecute  the  adv»ture  of  Heme  the 
hunter  with  the  duke. 

^'l  erieve  that  1  cannot  accompany  you.  Rich- 
mood, '  he  said;  but  since  that  is  impossible, 
I  would  recommend  you  to  take  the  stout  archer 
who  goes  by  the  name  of  the  Duke  of  Shore- 
ditch  with  yon.  He  is  the  very  man  you  re- 
qvire." 

After  some  consideration,  the  duke  assented, 
and,  promiui^to  return  on  the  followine  day 
and  report  what  had  occurred,  he  look  his  leave, 
and  went  in  search  of  the  archer  in  question. 
Finding  he  had  taken  up  his  quarters  at  the 
Garter,  he  sent  for  him,  and  proposed  the  matter 
to  him. 

Shoreditch  heard  the  duke's  relation  with 
astonishment,  but  expressed  the  greatest  wil- 
liogness  to  «M»mpany  him,  pledging  himself, 
as  Richmond  demuuwd,  to  profound  secrecy 
on  the  subject 

At  the  appointed  hour — namely,  midnishf — 
the  duke  quilted  the  castle,  anJ  fonnd  Snore- 
ditch  wuting  for  him  near  the  upper  gate.  The 
latter  was  armed  wtlh  a  hunting  spear,  and^had 
a  bow  and  a  sheaf  of  arrows  at  his  back. 

"  If  we  gain  sight  of  the  mysterious  horseman 
to-night,"  be  said,  <'a  cloth-yard  shaft  shall  try 
whether  he  is  of  mortal  mould  or  not.  If  he 
be  not  a  demon,  I  will  warrant  he  rides  no 
more." 

Quitting  the  Home  Park,  they  shaped  their 
course  at  once  towards  the  forest.  It  was  a 
stormy  night,  and  the  moon  was  obscured  by 
thittk  clotids*  Before  they  reached  the  eminence, 
at  the  head  of  the  long  avenue,  a  heav;^  thundov 
storm  came  on,  and  the  lighQiing,  playing  among 
the  trees,  seemed  to  reveal  a  thousand  fantastic 
foms  to  their  gaxe.  The  rain  now  began  to 
descend  in  torrents,  and  compelled  them  to  take 
refuge  beneath  a  large  beech  tree. 

It  was  evideitf,  notwihrtanding  his  boastiiig, 


that  the  courage  of  Siorcditch  was  waning  tist, 
and  he  at  last  propued  to  his  leader  that  they 
should  return  as  soon  as  the  rain  abated;  bat 
the  duke  indignantly  rejected  the  proposal. 

While  they  wore  thus  sbclteiinz  thenuelves, 
the  low  winding  of  a  horn  was  neard.  Tkis 
was  succeeded  oy  the  trampling  of  horses'  hoo&, 
and  the  next  moment,  a  vivid  flash  of  lightaing 
shewed  a  hart  dartiiK  past,  followed  by  a  troop 
of  some  tncn^  wild  and  weird-lofiking  Imiih- 
men  headed  by  the  demon  hunter. 

The  Duke  of  Richmond  bade  his  compaiwa 
send  a  shaft  after  them,  hut  the  latter  was  so 
overcome  by  terror,  that  he  coald  scarcely  fii 
an  arrow  on  the  string,  and  when  he  bent  the 
bow  the  shaft  glancea  from  the  bTaiu:hoa  of  an 
adjoining  tree. 

The  storm  continued  with  unabated  fary  for 
nearly  an  hour,  at  the  expiration  of  which  time 
it  partially  cleared  ofi",  and  though  it  was  still 
profoundly  dark,  the  duke  insisted  upon  golog 
on.  So  they  pressed  forward  beneath  the  dripping 
trees,  uid'throughthe  wet  grass.  Ever  and  anoB, 
as  the  clouds  were  driven  aside  by  the  wind,  die 
moon  threw  a  ghostly  glimmer  over  Ihe  scene. 

As  ihev  were  passing  along  a  glade  on  the 
further  side  of  ihe  hill,  the  spectral  huntsaicD 
again  swept  past  them,  and  so  closely,  that  the}- 
could  almost  touch  their  horses.  To  ibc  dukes 
horror,  he  perceived  among  them  the  body  of 
the  butcher.  .Mark  Fvtton,  sitting  erect  upon  > 
powerful  black  stecil. 

By  this  time,  Shoreditch,  having  somewhat 
regained  his  courage,  discharged  another  shaft 
at  the  troAp,  The  arrow  struck  the  body  of  the 
butcher,  and  completely  transfixed  it,  but  (jid 
not  check  the  career  of  his  steed;  while  wU^ 
and  derisive  laughter  broke  from  the  rest  of  the 

The  Duke  of  Richmond  hurried  after  the  band, 
li^g  to  keep  them  in  sight;  and  Shoreditcb, 
flinging  down  his  bow  which  he  found  useless, 
and  grasping  his  hunting-spear,  endeavoured  to 
keep  up  with  him.  But  though  they  ran  swii>b' 
down  the  glade,  and  tried  to  peer  through  utfl 

I  darkness,  they  could  sec  nothing  more  of  the 

,  ghostly  company. 

'  After  awhile,  they  arrived  at  a  hill 
the  foot  of  which  lav  the  lake,  whose  danliog 
waters  were  just  distinguishable  through  an 
opening  in  the  trees.  As  the  duke  was  dehatuip 
with  himself  whether  to  go  on  or 
course,  the  trampling  of  a  horse  was  heard  behiod 
them,  and  looking  in  the  direction  of  the  aonw. 
they  beheld  Heme  the  hunter,  mounted  on  >|» 
swarthy  steed,  and  acctHnpamea  only  by  his  vi« 
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bM  Wuds,  KsHvp  ftim«l^  down  ths  de* 
dmtr.  Before  fihn  &«v  At  oM,  who«|»iiig  as 
It  Mded  Amg  the  air. 

denoB  banter  was  so  dose  to  them,  that 
Aey  cMld  perfiBctly  discern  his  ghostly  linea- 
BFtts,  the  dwH)  depending  from  his  nesk,  and 
)m  Mdeicd  helm.  The  dake  shooted  to  hin», 
W  the  rider  continoed  his  headlong  course 
irtuds  Ae  lake,  heedless  of  the  sammoDS. 
Hi  two  beholders  mshed  forward,  bat  by 
I  AifMe  the  hntsman  had  gained  the  edge 
I  Ik  hke;  One  of  his  sable  hounds  had  plnnged 
■M  it,  and  the  owl  was  skimming  over  the  snr- 
hcc  Even  in  the  hasty  view  which  the  diAe 
CHjk  of  the  fiying  fignre,  he  fancied  he  per- 
oriM  dot  it  was  attended  by  a  fantastic  shadow, 
vkcAer  cast  by  itself,  or 'arising  from  some 
jvetiatoral  cause,  he  could  not  dclenoine. 
W  what  followed  was  equally  marvellous 
ui  iacomprehenstble.    As  the  wild  buotsman 
itKM  w  brink  of  the  lake,  he  placed  a  horo 
I  » b  BMtth,  and  blew  from  it  a  bright  blue 
I  km.  which  iUnmined  his  own  dusky  and 
Wms  featores,  and  shed  a  wild  glimmer  over 
I  4tMnonding  objects. 

I    VUe  gorronnded  by  this  flame,  the  demon 
I  phiH  Bto  the  lake,  and  apparently  descended 
I  dikiiysses,  for  as  soon  as  the  duke  could 
■riVMomge  to  approach  its  brink,  noAiog 
mU  be  a«ea  of  hin,  his  steed,  or  his  hotuda. 


«  #  e 


Os  the  day  after  his  secret  interview  with 
Ame  Bole)ii,  Sir  Thomas  Wyat  received  des- 
fUtks  Irom  the  Itiog  for  the  court  of  France, 
wiyled  with  orders  for  his  immediate  departure 
.  M  the  nission.    To  his  inquiries  wbeiher  (be 
kiig  desired  to  see  him  before  he  set  forth,  the 
Mwoser  who  broQght  the  dispatches  replied  in 
iKgstiTe,  adding — "his  majesty  bade  me  letl 
voi  lo  make  your  preparations  quickly.  Sir 
,  nomas.  He  cares  not  how  soon  you  set  forth." 
"TIm  king's  pleasure  shall  be  obeyed,"  re- 
jwwd  Wyat. 

Uft  aloo^  be  remained  for  some  time  in 
pnfinmd  and  melancholy  thonghl.  Heaving  a 
Kep  sidi,  he  then  arose,  and  paced  the  cham- 
Wr  with  rapid  strides. 

*•  Tes,  it  IS  better  thus,"  he  ejacalated ;  if  I 
I  ^aain  near  her,  1  shall  do  some  desperate  deed. 
Belter,— far  better — I  should  go.  And  yet  to 
lew  her  with  Henry— to  know  that  he  is  ever 
Mv  her— that  he  dnnks  in  the  music  of  her 
voice,  and  basks  in  die  sunshine  of  her  smile — 
*lu!e  I  am  driven  forth  to  darkness  and  despair 
-tlw  tkon^t  is  madness!  I  will  not  obey  the 
uufti  mandate!  I  will  stay  and  defy  him!" 

Ai  he  nttued  this  wild  and  nngnarwd  speech 
the  arras  screening  the  door  was  wawii 
w*!,  and  revealed  Wolsey. 

Wyat's  gate  sunk  before  die  penetrating  glance 
npon  him  by  the  cardinal. 

"I  ^d  not  come  to  play  the  eaves-dropper, 
™ Thomas,"  said  Wolsey;  "but  I  have  heard 
'•"■^  to  place  your  life  in  my  power.  So, 
jwrefase  to  obey  die  king's  injunctions.  You 
1         to  proceed  lo  Paris.  Yon  refuse  to  assist 


in  brlDging  about  the  divorce,  and  pnfer  re- 
oMHiiing  heve  to  brave  your  sovereiga,  mid  sveiqie 
yourself  upon  a  fickle  mistnas.  Ha?" 

Wyat  retoraed  no  answer. 

"If  such  be  yonr  purpose,"  pursued  Wolsey, 
after  a  pause,  during  which  he  inteaUy  acnitiniaed 
the  kmght^s  coutenanec,  "1  will  assist  you  in 
it.  Be  ruled  by  me,  and  yousbaU  have  «  deep 
and  full  revenge. " 

"Sav  on,"  rejoined  Wyat;— tas  eyes  blaaiog 
with  infernal  fire,  and  his  band  iavoluDlarily 
clutching  bis  dagger. 

"Iflread  you  aright,"  continued  die  cardinal, 
"  you  are  arrived  at  that  pitch  of  desperation, 
when  life  itself  becomes  indifTerent,  and  when 
but  one  objeet  remains  to  be  gained  " 

"  And  that  is  vengeance  I "  interrupted  Wyat, 
fiercely:  "  Right,  cardinal,  riKht,  I  will  have 
vengeance — terrible  vengeance!" 

"But  1  will  not  deceive  vou,"  rejoined  Wolsey, 
coldly.  "You  will  purchase  what  yon  seek  at 
the  price  of  your  own  head." 

"I  care  not,"  replied  Wvat.  *!AU  sentiments 
of  love  and  loyalty  are  swallowed  up  by  jealousy 
and  bumiue  hate.  Nothing  but  blood  can  allay 
die  fever  that  consumes  me.  ^ew  me  how  to 
slay  him!" 

'^Him!"  echoed  the  cardinal,  in  alarm  and 
horror.  "Wretch"  would  you  kill  your  king? 
God  forbid  1  should  counsel  the  injury  of  a  hair 
of  his  head !  1  do  not  want  you  to  play  the  assassin, 
Wyat,"  he  added,  more  calmly,  "but  the  just 
avenger.  Liberate  the  king  from  the  thraldom 
of  the  capricious  syren  who  enslaves  him,  and 
you  will  do  a  service  to  the  whole  counby.  A 
word  from  yon— -a  letter-a  token — will  cast  her 
from  the  king,  and  place  her  on  the  block.  And 
what  matter?  The  gory  scaffold  v^ill  be  better 
than  Henry's  bed." 

*'l  cannot  harm  her."  cried  Wyat,  dbtractedly. 
"I  love,  her  still,  devotedly  as  ever.  She  was 
in  my  power  yesterday,  and  without  your  aid, 
cardinal,  I  could  have  wreaked  my  vengeance 
upon  her,  if  1  had  been  so  minded*" 

"You  were  then  in  her  chamber,  as  the  king 
suspected?"  cried  Wolsev,  with  a  look  of  exul- 
tation. "  Trouble  yourself  no  more.  Sir  Thomas. 
I  will  fake  the  part  of  vengeance  ofT your  hands." 

"My  indiscretion  will  avail  you  little,  cardi- 
nal," replied  Wyat,  sternly.  "You  can  prove 
nothing  from  my  hasty  words.  I  will  perish  on 
the  rack  sooner  than  impeach  Aune  Boleyn.  I  am 
a  desperate  man.  but  not  so  desperate  as  yon 
suppose  me.  A  moment  ago,  1  might  have  been 
lea  on,  by  the  murtheroos  and  traitorous  impulse 
that  prompted  me  to  lilt  my  hand  against  the 
king,  but  I  never  could  have  injured  oer." 

'■You  are  a  madman!"  cried  SVolsey,  impa- 
tiently;" and  it  is  a  waste  of  time  to  argue 
with  you.  [  wish  you  good  speed  on  your 
journey.  On  your  return,  j'ou  will  find  Anne 
noleyn  tjuften  of  England. ' 

And  turning  upon  his  heel,  with  a  look  of 
mingled  conlempt  and  indignation,  he  quitted 
the  chamber. 

Again  left  alone,  Wyat  felt  into  another  fit 
of  despondency,  from  which  he  roused  himself 
with  difficult^-,  and  went  forth  to  visit  the  Earl 
of  Surrey  in 'the  Round  Tower. 

Some  delay  occurred  before  he  could  obtain 
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access  to  the  earl.  He  halberdier  stationed  at 
the  entrance  to  the  keep  near  the  Norman  Tower, 
refused  to  admit  him  witboat  the  order  of  the 
officer  in  command  of  the  Tower,  and  as  the  latter 
was  not  in  die  w^  at  the  moment,  Wyat  had  to 
remain  without,  till  he  made  his  ai»earance. 

While  thns  detained,  he  beheld  AnneBolevn 
and  her  roval  lover  monnt  their  steeds,  in  me 
upper  ward,  and  ride  forth,  with  their  attendants, 
towards  the  forest  They  were  bent  on  a  hawk- 
ing expedition  as  was  nuuiifest  from  abeautifU 


falcon  which  Anne  Boleyn  earned  enherwi 
The  bird  was  well  known  to  Wyat,  for  he  h 
self  had  givra  it  her.  And  there  tht  was, 
smiles,  and  bloom,  and  beanty— Atllofeoqae 
animation,  and  deli^— without  the  vestigt 
a  cloud  upon  her  brow,  or  a  care  on  her  com 
nance— thou^  die  must  have  known  dot 
was  Tirtnally  banished  from  her. 

With  increased  bittMness  of  heart,  he  tor 
from  the  sight,  and  shrouded  himself  bew 
the  gateway  of  the  Noiman  Tower. 
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bMncTLT  as  this  volome  of  lectures,,  iu- 
HRifted  ky  the  death  of  its  lamented  aaihor, 
M*m  tie  proMiise,  to  the  folfilaient  of-  which 
«  Mai  so  ea^eriy,  Uule.  more  than  a  ^oar 
».  vbea  he  was  apfioiiited  to  the  Chair  of 
Wara  History  at  Ojobrd,  we  should  feel  ovr- 
lim  gailty  of  no  coramoa  degree  of  nexlect 
i(ve»Bitied  to  Botice  it;  for  we  may  peraaps 
U  M  •iher  oocaaioH  for  paying  our  tribute  of 
«fNt  to  one  of  the  noblest  miods  and  hif^st 
mmkn  of  these  days,  preoiaturely  taken  from 
■ilkBiddle  of  acareerofus^awess,  which 
m  kfinc  we  are  «il^  of  no  eaJMeratioB  in 
*am  ■MwaUelr*  in       line  oflue  which 
ftiiMUW  adopted. 

Aihras  ihw  throw  U^tondw  literary  aad 
MhrtHl  ■itiiniTtntt  «f  their-  author,  liwse 
iMm  are  wdoubtedly  incoa^lete  eooH^; 
ai  leguded  in  that  point  of  vicw^  they  pos- 
wi  (he  pasttive  la-ult  of  attempting  too  many 
at  once.  Tlwy.  are  impressed  with  the 
PKabuly  eager  tMnperaraeat,  the  jterferjiidUM 
Hfoim.  the  active,  but  somewhat  desultory 
Mtt  or  thot^twkich  display  ihenselves  oioro 
*t  KiA.  in  every  pioductiott  of  tlie  writer.  W  ho 
Am  km  read  much,  and  felt  stronglv.  on  any 
uimt,  aad  who  has  nnt  yet  as^ptired  tjiat  last 
WiMMwhat  meluKholy  gift  of  experience, 
Ae  ut  •(  arrauing  and  cJiastemi«  the  thoughts 
H  ikjr  arise,  warn  fkvoured  .wi^  some  opp6r- 
Inity  of  giving  vent  to  his  acenmulated  ideas, 
!■>  aat  eaperienced  the  mixture'  of  pleasurable 
ocileMat  and  embkrrassineut  produced  by  the 
■Irag  of  nnltitudHieus  topics  {Hissing  forward 
faiQintance?  This  argument  to  be  conl'uted,- 
iM  l»  be  urged,  this  long-cherished  theory  to 
^  idTaaced,  thai  well-remeiubered  iUostration 
u  ^  fatbiihed  up  for  use — and  aU  to-  be  com- 
P>wed  within  the  narrow  compass  prescribea 
*l  svemUag  urenmstances  I  Just  so  we  caik 
(•sMiTe  efDr  Amold^iom  his  yotitfa  an  in- 
ttiiaUe  psader  of  history,  and  at  &e  same  time 
ts  active  eenlreveisialist,  in  whose  head  every. 

sf  phenomena  natnrally  crystaUixed  iiiio 
1  thewy_«beft  be  suddenly  found  himself  in- 
l^tcd  with  the  office  of  an  historical  toacher. 
"« perceive  at  once,  in  the  odd  mixture  of 
■MBw  boddl^  together  in  these  few.  pa^ 
wnrit^  of  subjects  which  filled  his  aund» 
^(be  aecwity  under  which  he  lay  of  dis- 
J^VBiiig  Umsrtf  of  hu  feelings  on  each,  as  if 
■^Maation  of  any  part  of  his  stores  joppressed 
^  IV  proyincei  of*  bistnry — the  provinces 
*  oarch  aad  siat»— die  chauclieristics  of  histo- 
id Uyte-aulUaiy  elfMsi  mifitasy  gestmphy 


— natiottal  prMudices — religions  and  political 
parties  in  En^aad — these  are  only  sosse  of  the 
promment  topics  raUier  glanced  at  than  discussed 
m  the  pages  before  ua^  and  put  forward  appar- 
ently as  ii'  for  more  extended  consideration  at 
some  future  tine — topies  on  which  h^  longed 
to  speak  his  imnd  to  the  world,  and  coold  not 
abstain  firam  a  partial  disclosure  of  it — topics, 
many  of  them,  en  which  we  shall  have  Iwig  to 
wait  for  an  instructor  as  rich  at  ohce  in  zeal 
and  knowledge. 

Bnt  if  this  volume  is  to  a  certain  exSrot  dis- 
appointing, rather  from  the  over-rtctness  than 
meagreness  of  its  cmrteots,  it  will,  if  possible, 
add  to  thie  veneralian  with  which  Its  andior's 
ckaraeter  is  already  regarded  «»  a  mond  philo- 
sopher, 'and  an  instrnctor  of  the  youth  or£ng- 
land.  It  adds  one  more  claim  to  those  whioi 
the  lato  head  master  of  Rugby  already  possessed 
on  public  gratitude  and  veneration. 

£very  one  accustomed  to  English  society  has 
observed  (he  strength  of  that  generous  tie  which, 
in  after  life,  connects  the  pupilj  especially  whra 
bred  in  our  great  public  schools,  with  his  former 
master.  Even  in  ordinary  coses,  we  by  no  means 
adiuit  the  truth  of  (he*  ill-natured  saying,  that 
tliere  is  little  of  this  affectionate  remembrance, 
except  where  the  schblar  feels  himself  superior 
to  his  tcf^cher.  We  believe  it,  on  the  contrary, 
to'  be  the  general  rule,  and  that  the  exoepriona 
arise  only  from  causes  discreditable  either  to 
the  one  party  or  the  other.  But,  common  as 
this  feeling  is,  and  derived  as  it  is  from  many 
sources — from  the  instinctive  attachment  to  old 
places  and  times — from  sensibility  ta  kindness 
shown  and  interest  tuanifested— from  real  gra- 
titude ftir  substantial  services — we  are  bound  to 
add  that,  as  far  as  pur  own  observation  has 
gone,'  it  rarely,  very  rarely^  has  the  higher  tinc- 
ture of  reverence.  The  qaoadam  schoolboy  may 
have  a  host  of  pleasant  recollections  associated 
with  the  memory  of  his  old  tutor :  he  may  regard 
him  as  the  friend  who  directed  his  unformed 
taste — who  introduced  his  youthful  spirit  into 
the  magnificent  domain  of  earthly  knowledge — 
to  whose  coaiisels  he  may  possibly  be  indebted 
for  a  few  valuable  bints  in  the  conduct  of  lile 
— more  than  this,  who.  has  imbued  him  with 
much  of  the  spirit  of  a  gentleman,  and  a  love  of 
flumesa  uid  honourable  dealing ;  bnt  in  verv  few 
instances,  indeed,  does  he  remember  him  as  his 
gaide  towards  the  accomplishment  of  the  real  ends 
of  bis  beiitf .  We  do  not  pause  to  examine  info  the 
emise  of  tibsdeficieDcy:  mneh  may  be  owing  to 
old  peculiarities  in  the  management  trf  great 
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schools,  something  to  the  character  of  many  of  our 
roost  successful  men  in  this  line  of  life:  but  wc 
think  the  fact  will  hardlv  he  disputed.  By  far 
the  most  disttn^ished  'c\ception  to  the  r«le, 
with  whom  we  are  acquainted,  was  Dr  Arnold. 
He  possessed  the  art,  which  is  perhaps  not  very 
Dncommon.  of  winning  in  a  peculiar  manner 
the  affections  of  boys,  and  directing  their  ener- 
gies to  whatever  ol^jecl  he  might  himself 'hold 
out:  bat,  what  is  much  more  rare,  he  made  it 
the  one  great  business  of  his  life  to  give  those 
affections  and  energies  a  religious  direction. 
Distinguished  as  a  schoolmaster  in  many  respects, 
it  was  in  this  one  that  he  was  unrivalled.  The 
mainspring  of  his  success  was  his  own  deep 
affection  for  those  placed  un^er  his  care,  whicn 
makes  itself  evident  in  vnry  page  of  hb  an- 
mons,  chiefly  addresicd  to  the  y;oang.  Hi*  was 
nft  entraining  or  engroasing  reli^ous  eloquence, 
addressed  as  it  were  to  minds  m  the  mass,  and 
carrying  them  away  by  movements  of  endin^iasm ; 
but  a  gentle,  watchful  iidneuce,  directed  steadily 
to  individual  tereperameuta;  and  above  all,  (which 
was  partly  the  conseijacnce  of  the  thorongh 
reality  of  his  own  religions  impressions.)  not 
leaving  religion  to  stand  alone,  as  something  to 
be  learnt  and  studied  apart  from  all  things  else, 
bnt  conneoting  it  with  all  that  is  most  naturally 
attractive  to  the  honest  heart  of  yo«th;^wiili 
nneompromising  love  of  tnidi,  with  maizes* 
and  independence,  with  love  and  with  gratitude. 

We  dare  not  venture  fnrAer  on  considerations 
of  snch  deep  and  sacred  importance.  It  is  more 
to  OUT  purpose,  and  more  connected  with  the 
subject  of  these  lectures,  to  trace  the  steps  by 
which  he  was  wont  to  lead  (he  mind  from  feeling 
to  thinking:  from  the  formation  of  a  religious 
character,  his  first  and  main  object,  to  the  for- 
mation of  opinion  on  religious  as  well  as  other 
subjects.  The  first  mie  with  him  was,  to  follow 
the  truth  at  all  hazards-^regardless  in  what  ap- 
parent difficulties  it  may  involve  as — regardless 
into  what  had  company  it  may  lead  us.  The 
absolute  rigirt  and  diity  of  .  the  mind  to-judqei'or 
ihelf,  the  total  negation  of  anv  human  aathority 
hinffli^  in  matters  of  faith — tnese  are  points  on 
which  he  insisted,  in  season  and  ont  of  season, 
if  we  may  so  express  ourselves,  with  an'aVdour 
which  not  only  rendered  him  very  unpopular, 
as  well  it  might,  with  persons  of  different  opin- 
ions, hot  frequently  exposed  him  to  charges  of 
impnidcnre  and  rashnes<i  from  those  who  in  the 
main  agreed  with  him.  lliis  ardour  proceeded, 
no  doubt,  in  part  fcom  natural  impetuosity  of 
disposition:  but  it  also  arose  from  a  deep  con- 
viction, that  the  one  great  thing  wanted,  and  in 
these  times  especially,  is, to  infuse  into  (he  mind 
the  power  and  the  will  to  rest  seK-balanced ; — 
to  incite  it  to  implant  in  itself  the  seeds  of  prin- 
ciples, which  neither  the  recklessness  of  business 
nor  pleasure,  nor  the  thoilsand  influences  of 
partv.  might  ai^tera  ards  eradicate.  The  lines  of 
Goethe— 

'Denn  der  Mennch,  der  zu  schwankeuden  2ellen 

auch  aehwankend  getdiint  ist, 
Der  vnmetaret  das  Cebal,  and  breltet  .m  welter 

nnd  welter; 

Aher  wer  feat  aaf  demMlMw  feeharrt.  der  bHM 

die  Welt  aiek,'~ 


might  almost  be  inscribed  as  the  motto  to  the 
whole  collection  of  his  ethical  and  historical 
works.  And  his  great  endeavour — no  one  conM 
set  the  example  better  than  himself— was  so  to 
discipline  the  mind,  as  to  reconcile  fireedom  of 
belief  with  real  humility  of  ^rit;  to  reconcile 
the  unqualified  rejection  of  antbori^,  when  m- 
posed  as  bindutg,  with  docili^  asMl  —biMwive- 
ness  towards  it  when  propounded  as  an  object 
of  respect: — a  reconcilement  by  no  meus  dif- 
ficult in  itself,  and  possibly  more  common  ia 
nractice  than  is  generally  una^ned.  Clear  of 
his  own  way  between  the  conflicting  claims  of 
authority  and  individual  responsibility,  he  re- 
garded with  utter  contempt  too  charges  of  pre- 
sumption, so  indiscriminately  bfoo^t  agaiDst  .all 
those  who  venture  to  diMr  Aom  received  op* 
ions.  Will-worship,  as  be  well  knew,  b  qoiti 
aa  fatally  manifested  in  wilful  and  passiooite 
adherence  to  such  onnions,  as  in  wiUnI  and 
passionate  rejection  of  them.  The  rule  of  h«- 
miiiw  does  not  marii  out  the  line  to  be  takei 
by  the  man  of  conscience,  when  sntbority  and 
ailment  are  in  opposition-,  but  die  maasner  and 
spirit  in  which  his  choice  mnst  be  made.  Nor 
is  it  difficult  to  apply,  as  he  would  have  bidden 
us,  to  the  controversies  of  the  present  day,  dw. 
lesson  intended  to  be  coim^ed  in  ibe  foHowiag 
noble  vhidicatioB  of  tiw  Puritan  chamcter>— 

'T*  say  tkat  th«  ParUaaa  wm  waaHar  la  Iw- 
■ItHy,  becaase  they  4M  not  aeqalffNe  to  tfeeatsl* 
of  tilings  wbleb  they  iSnad  araaad  tkem,  Is  a 
extravaganee,  arMng  Mtof  atotalMisapprrtiMuira 
of  tin  nature  of  hamMty,  aaa  of  Uie  merits  ot  tk« 
feeltng  ef  veaeratlen.  All  eamestneM  and  depth 
character  is  Inconpatiblo  wKh  nek  a  aalloB  if 
hnnllltr.  A  aian  deeply  yeaetrated  wHh  kobw  grtal 
truth,  «Di  ceapelled,  as  It  were,  to  attey  It,  tta- 
not  listen  to  every  one  whe  nay  bo  IndWNViil  t« 
It,  or  oppeMd  to  it.  Tfeare  Is  a  voire  to  which  hf 
already  ewes  ehedlenee — WbHUt  ke  aarvei  with  ths 
baaiblest  devetiea,  whiefe  be  worahifa  wKh  lh« 
moM  latense  veneratiaa.  It  la  net  that  sack  Mlap 
are  dead  in  him,  bat  that  he  baa  bestowed  thea 
Qit  one  object  aiid  -they  are  ctalmed  fbr  iaollier- 
To  which  they  are  most  dae  in  a  qiwatlon  of  Js** 
tlee :  he  nay  be  wrong  la  his  declsioe,  and  bto 
worship  may  be  Idolatrons ;  but  ra  also  vay 
the  wenihip  whioh  his  opponents  call  apon  Mai  I* 
render.  If,  Indeitd,  it  can  be  Aown,  that's  MH 
admires  and  revweaeea  nothing,  ho  may  Jnslly  he 
taxed  with  want  of  hamillty ;  bat  this  in  at  va- 
riance with  the  very  notiaa^aa  earnest  ebaracferi 
for  Ha  eamestaees  canslats  In  Ha  devettea  ts  mm 
one  abject,  as  opposed  ts  a  praad  or  eonteavto* 
oas  ladlTereaee  Bat  If  it  he  meant  that  revsrMet 
In  Itseir  la  gaad,  so  that  the  more  ebfeets  efviw- 
.ratlon  we  bare  the  better  is  ear  ebsraeteTf  this 
is  to  eenfoaad  the  essential  dWerence  betwoM 
veneration  and  loVe.  The  eccefleoM  of  lov*  Is  i" 
■alTersailty ;  we  are  told  that  even  the  Bll^ 
Object  tf  all  eannot  be  ioved  If  tafertor  oltfeflts 
hated.  And  wltti  some  exaggeralloa  la  tte  exprrs- 
alen,  we  may  admit  tbe  trath  orColerldgo'aiiaes- 

"He  ptBfeOt  well  who  lorcth  well 
Both  mao,  and  bird,  iud  bea»t:" 

InsMnneh  tba^  If  we  were  te  hear  «r  a  ma 
erUMng  even  fe(s  Hfs  to'aave  that  ef  aa  aaiHal. 
wo  MM  net  belt  adaMng  felm.   M  tbt  ssmI- 
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IHH*     TMMraliM  MoaM*  foraly  tn  Us  liehiK  Ixed 
Bpoi  I  WMtby  sbject ;  wben  felt  Indiscriminately, 
it  it  MMby  or  inaanitr.  To  tu  uy  one,  thoteiere, 
wax  of  revereiiee,  Mcmw  be  pay  *•  nwpeet 
M  «M  «•  TCaante,  is  «ilker  IneleTMl  or  la  a 
am  aaafiiateai    Thm  Act,  m  Aur  as  M  la  irw,  is 
M  npiMcb,  tat  aa  fe«a««r;  bacnM  to  tvnmf 
MlHiMia  aM  mil  tklBga  la  alwolaMy  wraay: 
miMM  afcawu  lo  Utat  wlileli  daaa  Mt  rteaerva 
t,km virtae — ao,  aor  even ap  wiafcla  weakneai^ 
MtflriB  faUy  and  sin.  Bnt  if  It  be  owaat  tiiat  be  is 
sMMf  la  proper  rererenee,  not  respecting  wliRt  is  to 
MiMU;ravacted„tliatls8saiuningtli9wliele  qaes- 
isi  A  istae,  beeaone  wJiat  we  cali  divine  he  calla 
MiW;  and  aa,  aappoainf  tbat  we  are  In  tbe  right, 
n  ae  boaad  te  fall  dawn  aad  worship ;  ae,  aop- 
|Nto|  hia  to  ba  ia  the  right,  b«  Is  ao  leas  beuad 
bHUbH  the  groiuid  and  destroy  It.'— (P.  *68.) 
um  wbo  have  thus  leunt  the  real  chutae- 
uika  of  Teuefation  and  hnmiliiy,  will  under- 
mi  Ae  lessoo  which  the  history  of  the  world 
a^gnluitly  teaches — that  self-will  aod  {rride 
ibf  iknr  vagaries  quite  a«  wantonly  under  the 
.  mm  of  authority  as  under  that  of  private 
jtltpcil:— a  lesson  renewed  to  as  by  the  ea- 
foiew^  everyday,  to  ihe^reat  astaoishmeat 
•if  Ik  art  of  uie  world  whtch  is  taken  in  by 
iKfrriessioos. 

JinB  be  readily  perceived,  from  this  as  well 
Mihndred  other  passages  in  his  works,  that 
fir  AmU  made  it  a  griat  part  of  his  business 
h  any  oa^war  against  prejudices ;  and  certainly 
t  mn  4elenBiiied,  we  might  almost  say  a  more 
■finriwBStiag  war&re,  was  never  waged. 
TW«  Mong  our  prejudices  to  which  we  are 
ifi  !•  ma  the  teuderest  names,  and  treat  as 
^(aliuly  creditable  to  oiuselves^  met  from  him 
with  bo  more  quarter  than  the  resL  Perhaps  it 
m;  W  thought,  even  by  those  who  most  admire 

iiagteness  of  hu  devotion  to  truth,  that  in 
Me  iBSUocea  his  zeal  was  so  unscrupulous 

he  ran  die       of  rooting  oat  good  ledius 
>ItB$  niik  men  weaknassesf  but  su^  was  the 
mctar  of  the  naan.  Take,  for  instance,  the 
filfewiDg  attack  oh  the  virtue  of  patriotism,  as 
^^iy  tudarstood:— 
lat  here  4hal  AeUag  ef  pride  wid  asIlsbBeaa 
whicli,  onder  the  name  of  patrletlsm, 
^  M  long  triad  U  pass  ttself  uK  for  a  virtue.  As 
MS)  la  irepoittaa  ts  thrirnoral  advancement,  learn 
*•  •alarce  Ibe  circle  ef  their  regaida;  aa  an  excla- 
■if*  ifeetioa  for  oar  ralatteas,  oar  olu,  or  oar 
"•■■it,  Is  a  aare  aiark  of  an  anlapraved  mind ;  ao 
^  ttit  Minw  aad  UH*riatian  feeling  to  be  con- 
which  regaida  wlUi  Jealeaiy  the  pragmaa 

MlB  BBtl«»,  and  aares  fu  at  nrUen  aftlM 
t«UM  race  hat  Oat  to  Whteh  Itaolf  beings- 
*'*M<Ale  aaoouagameat  so  tong  givna  to  aatloaal 
■*'«*««-tbe  tow  gratlieatloa  felt  by  ovary  people 
■  nMUii  theaMelvea  abovo  ^ir  Relghbonrs— 
art  be  forgotten  aawagat  the  eanaea  which 
^■bUyebstmcted  the  laqrvavemeatof  aunkind. 

>>^aalve  patrlottam  ahonld  bo  caat  off,  together 
^■■kttaeMBaKeaseeadency  of  ttktb,  as  beloaging 

1^  MUaa  aad  seUUmeaa  of  oar  nncaltivated 
■■^  Tet,  itraage  to  aay,  the  famer  at  leaM 
by  Mt  wfto  not  oaly  eaU  themaelves 
bat  aw  apt  to  SM  l»o  ckane  •nnellgfoH 
!^n>«fi«  wai^oa  agalaal  Ifeaaa  wlo  dWbr 
Ik*.  ■■  UMiB  ban  ikqi  isanwd  aCtMspMt 


of  thai  reflation,  whit*  ta«|^t  oatpbaticaUy  the 
abolition  of  an  exclushrely  national  religion  and  a 
local  worabip,  that  ae  men,  being  nil  born  of  tbe 
sane  blood,  wight  make  their  aympathtea  co-exten- 
sive with  their  bond  of  oniveraal  brothecluod.*— 
CAgptHMs  to  Thue^dtdet,  Vol.  I.) 

This  sccvpulonamss  of  cuucienee  is  carried 
by  him  iuto  the  nunntest  Stalls:  and  we  have 
been  rather  amused  to  observe  how  he  labours 
to  disabiise  his  class,  ia  these  lectures,  of  the 
delusive  notion  that  one  Englishman  cau  beat 
three  F^nchmen;  assuring  us  that  we  were 
quite  as  satisfactorily  beaten  by  them,  under 
William  the  Third  and  the  Duke  of  Ciimberitand, 
as  they  by  us  under  Marlborough  and  Wellington. 

It  is  in  a  similar  spirit  that  he  warns  readers 
of  history  against  tbe  ordioary  seduction  of  &• 
vourite  party  names  and  watchwords,  outliving 
the  immediate  ocoasiM  which  gave  birUito  them. 

'This  iaattontlon  to  altered  elrcamataacei ,  wMeh 
woald  make  as  bo  QwtXit  in  the  alxteenth  and 
soyentemth  eeatnries,  because  tbe  enelf  canae  had 
been  right  in  the  eleveath  or  twelfth,  la  a  Aatt 
of  iMat  nalvemai  application  In  all  political  qnes- 
tlons,  and  bi  often  moat  seriously  miachlevona. 
It  ts  deeply  seated  in  hnnan  natare,  being  In  fact 
DO  other  than  aa  exempllfleation  of  tbe  force  of 
habit.  It  is  like  the  caae  of  a  setttor  landing  In 
a  covatry  ovemui  with  wood  and  nndralned,  aad 
visit ed,  therefore,  by  exeeaaive  Mis  of  raia.  Tbe 
evil  of  wet,  and  damp,  and  elosenosa,  In  besetting 
him  oa  every  aMo;  bo  alears  away  the  weeds  uid 
drains  his  laad ,  and  by  doing  ae  mends'  both  hia 
cltauto  aad  his  «wa  eoadition.  Baeoaraged  by 
Us  aaeceas,  he  peraevero!)  in  hb  system; — clearing 
a  country  la  with  him  aynouymous  with  makiag 
it  fertile  and  habitable;  and  he  levels,  or  rather 
sets  tre  to,  his  foreito  without  mercy.  Heaawbils 
the  tide  baa  turned  wltboat  hia  obaer^'ing  it;  he 
has  already  cleared  enough,  and  every  addlltonal 
clearance  ia  a  mischief;  damp  aad  wet  are  no 
loager  the  evils  most  to  he  dreaded,  bat  excessive 
droagbt.  Tbe  rains  do  not  fall  In  mMeient  qnaa- 
tity,  the  aprfaiga  beeomo  low,  the  rivers  beeoma 
leas  and  leas  Itted  for  navlgatioa.o  Yet  hiMI 
blinds  him  for  a  long  while  to  the  real  state  of 
the  case,  and  he  contlnnea  to  eiiooarage  a  coaung 
mischief  In  bis  dread  of  one  that  has  iMoome  ob- 
solete, Wfl  bavo  long  -  been  making  progrens  on 
eur  present  tock;  yet  If  we  do  not  go  aboat  now, 
we  shall  ran  ashore.  Consider  the  popniar  feeling 
at  Ibis  moment  agalns*  capital  punlshnients;  what 
is  it  bot  continaing  to  burn  the  woods  when  tbe 
country  aotnally  wanta  abado  uid  maistare?  Year 
after  year  men  Ulked  of  the  severity  ortbopeaal 
code,  and  atmggled  agalnal  It  In  vain.  The  feeling 
beeaBM  atronger  aad  stronger,  and  at  last  effected 

*  Perhaps  we  auy  rtnsrk  on  lUa  geogTB|Aical  itlns- 
tration  u  tsggesUBg  iohm  other  of  iti  aatbor*!  pecn- 
Itaritiei;— bis  remariiablo  power  of  taming  snch  lUaitra- 
tioaa  lo  bis  pnrpoie;  and  the  rradfnrafl  ofbit  imagina- 
Uon  lo  wolcoaio  tbe  eurioos  and  marrelloiit  in  atntters 
of  feel.  Jiany  nilarallstf  hare  tbougU  this  tbrary  tH 
tbe  elect  of  tbe  remoral  of  forests  on  tbe  amennl  of 
rain,  carried  amcb  too  fu ;  sad  it  woold  be  dUlenlt  to 
poiat  not  aa  taitaace  of  a  river  wUeh  has  become 
Maarigritla  hi  eoaoeqasaeo  of  it.  Wo  might  alM  refcr 
to  Ms  Biraage  views  rai^ectlng  aalaial  magnetism  aad 
cofHlo  malten. 
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■U,  MUl  Bwre  thRii  AH,  wftkli  ltta<  atM  vainly 
denumdad;  yet  atUl  froB  Mere  habit  tt  pwnM 
Ha  eoniM,  no  lanircr  to  the  mtralnlag.  af  l«siU 
ctaeHy,  bat  ta  tbe  iqjnr)-  of  innovenoe  aWI  tlw 
eneavrageBent  of  crhne,  anil  eaaoKraKins  that  woraa 
e%'ll,  a  Kympathy  with  wlA«dB«as  Justly  pnnMed, 
ratlMr  than  with  tbe  law,  wbetker  af  God  or  nan, 
najostly  \lolated.  So  m«n  bave  eontlnaad  to  cry 
oat  agaiast  tbe  power  of  the  Crown,  after  tbe 
Crown  bad  been  KhacUed  ba^d  and  foot;  and  to 
express  tite  greatest  dread  •t  popalar  violence, 
lone  after  tbat  violence  wan  exbaasted, .  and  tbe 
anti>popatar  party  wai  not  only  rallied,  but  bad 
turned  tbe  trde  of  battle,  and  was  vlatorlaualy  fraa- 
ring  upon  its  enemy.' — (P.  tSt.) 

It  is  very  annecessary  to  add,  after  sack 
comments  as' these,  Aat  Vr  Arnold  belong  to 
no  party  Jd  Chorck  or  State.  Under  do  circam- 
staoces  could  be  have  beloMed  to  any:  his  in- 
dependence of  spirit,  his  almost  over-refined 
delicacy  of  conscience,  peifiaps  a  certain  restive- 
ness  of  disposition  when  forced  to  travel 
ooaipany,  would  alike  have  forbidden  it  But 
as  it  was,  be  detested  the  spirit  of  party  with 
a  perfect  abhorrence;  he  detested  it  as  the  grea| 
rival  in  the  minds  of  men  with  the  love  of  his 
idol,  IVuih.  He  never  ftib»  on  any  occasion, 
to  impress  Ais  aversion,  in  tbe  stron^t  lan- 
guage, on  all  wbom  be  addresses.  It  is  a  matter 
OB  which  he  admits  of  no  compromise  wbat- 
ever ;  none  of  that  specious  rhetoric  by  which 
we  persuade  ourselves  that  party  is  an  indif- 
ferent means  of  arriving  at  a  good  end — that 
only  tbrongh  becoroios  party  men  can  we  hope 
to  be  useful,  and  so  forth.  His  plain-  language 
is,  that  all  such  pleas,  and  all  snch  hopes,  mnst 
be  abandoned  by  die  honest  man — macb  more 
by  the  Christian.  He  had  himself  counted  the 
cost,  and  made  the  sacrifice.  He  had  fully  re- 
conciled himself  to  the  apparent  aselessness  of 
a  life  unconnected  with  party  in  a  country  like 
this.  At  one  period  of  nis  career,  he  was  tbe 
snhject  of  great  unpopularity:  his  views  were 
misrepresented,  his  character  maligned,  bis  pro-' 
fcesional  success  menaced;  he  only  recovered 
himself,  after  a  long  -  probation,  by  the  great 
anuableness  of  bis  character,  and  throagh  the 
fane  acqaired  by  his  peculiar  talent  for  instruc- 
tion-, for  he  was  of  no  patiy,  and  consequently 
bad  no  band  of  brothers  to  back  him.  Eminent 
hn  |dety  a«  in  leaminR,  he  never  attained  a  step 
in  Ae  Chnroh;  for  no  was  of  no  party,  and 
had,  tbercfofre,  no  claim  on  any  putronf.  Yet 
there,  is  nothing  in  his  vrritings  of  Ihie  sioieiam 
expressed  in  the  stem 

'Taci,  e  lascla  dir  le  geiiti,' 

of  Dante:  nothing  of  that  querulousness  we.  > 
have  often  remariied  in  excellent  men  who  have 
had  the  honesty  to  renounce  party  and  its  ad- 
vantaaea  for  .  themselves,  but  are  unreasonable 
enoo^  to  be  disappointed  that  parties  do  not 
seek  alter  and  follow  then.  Vdiement  in  self- 
defence — ^ardont  in  attack — fond  by  natute  of 
controversial  skirmishing— he  is  always  in  the 
field  against  some  dass  of  thinkers  or  other;  and 
always  seems  very  nnaffeetedlv  surprised  tint 
the  opposite  ranks  which  he  aftamately  attacks 
Amain  alike  unbroken  by  lus  artillery;  and 
therefore  it  is  no  wonder,  that  while  son*  wne 


abnsing  hba  as  n  fntttadbMrinn,  oAm  mdi- 
tained  dut  he  was  haMway  on  the  road  Is 

modem  ^Catholicism.'  Bat  the  principles  of  Ut 
practical  philosophy  lay  deep,  and  Ua  eqan* 
nimity  was,  therefore,  not  to  be  moved  by  tbe 
inevitable  results  of  his  own  choice; — a  uiotte 
to  whicb  he  elsewhere  solemnly  exhorts  In 
young  audience,  in  a  passage  wucfa  seeaH  ts 
breame  the  very  essence  at  once  .of  his  lebgieas 
sincerity,  and  liis  mairiy  integrity  of  MnL 

'Be  of  OM  party  to  tko death,  udtlut  IsOrist's; 
bat  a  Ml  or  every  other;  abbor  It,  tbat  to,  m  a(M«( 
to  wblch  to>iln  yomotves;— for  erotr  party  n 
■Ixed  ap  of  good  Mid  evH,  of  firatfe  an«Mseiwrt; 
and  In  joining  it,  tbereforo,  yoa  Join  wM  the  oao 
as  well  aa  -the  otMr.  If  drcnmatanuM  i*oiM 
occar  'which  Obllga  yen  praoHeiMr  to  net  wWl 
any  one  party,  a*  lha  Jeaat  af  !»•  evHa,  tbea 
watA  yoaraelves  the  more,  teat  the  least  of  nro 
evils  stao.Hld,  by  any  anans,  coMwend  itself  at  lut 
to  year  mind  as  a  posHlve  good.  Johi  It  'wltb  a 
sad  and  reluctant  heart,  protesting  against  Its  erB, 
dreading  Its  victory,  ftir  iHre  pleased  to  serve  H 
by  saArlag  tbau  by  acting;  for  It  to  hi  Chrtot'i 
cause  only  that  we  can  act  with  heart  and  omI, 
am  well  as  patiently  and  trlniiphanay  aoftr.  Ba 
Ihta  amMat  reproach,  ud  aaaplehm,  and  e»M  Mnrt- 
ahfp,  and  Kealoaa  enmity;  for  thia  b  the  paftha 
or-thoae  who  eeek  to  foUow  their  lteatw>  and  bbi 
only.  Do  H,  hltboagh  year  feea  he  Owy  af  J9* 
own  bsasefaold;  those  when  natare,  or  l^aiUt,  or 
-cbotee,  had  snee  bonnd  to  yon  moat  closed-  And 
then  yoB  will  nndontaed  bow,  even  bow,  tbm 
is  a  daily  cress  to  be  taken  ap  by  those  Who  wttt 
not  to  please  men,  bat  Ood;  yet  yon  wfU  lesni 
no  less,  tiuwtbat  cross,  meekly  ud  flnaly  ben«, 
wftolber  It  be  the  erosa  ef  men'a  111  sylaioB  (M  i 
wKbeat,  or  of  ear  own  evil  natare  straggled  agalHt  | 
wltbin,  to  now,  as  ever,  peaee,  and  wtodom,  aid  . 
sancti|caUon,  and  .redaaptloa,  thnagb*  Wm  wbi  ; 
trst  bore  It.'— iStrmolu,  vol.  IH.  MS.)  | 

But  Dr  Arnold  wfta  a  'crottdie^  man:  soeh  | 
aj^ears  to  have  been  the  general  estimate  of  Us  j 
character.  It  is  an  epithet  of  many  meann^s;  j 
but  it  seefns  te  ns-  to  be  comroenly  and  sigat-  ; 
ficantly  applied  to  those  who  endeavour  to  v- 
certain  the  frnth  on  every  separate  stibjeet  of 
enquiry,  instead  of  following  the  eidinary  pro- 
cess of  tdting  'up  whole  bandies  of  o^m> 
as  (hey-  are  commonly  fbnnd  ooBMCted  together. 
Whoever  does  .this,  is  very  certain  to  agtee  m 
some  points  ^tfa  one  party,  and  in  some  iritt 
another;  and  •4PbUy  certain  to  be  c^ed  cnt- 
ehety  by  both.  Bpt-we  mnst  say  in  jnatice,  wt 
the  epitnet  does  to  a  certain  «ttcot  deacribe  «» 
oharacter,  in  some  of  its  minnto  pecadantiA  i 
There  was  a  rapidity  of  judgment  aoont  hi»- 
a  baste  in  amviag  at  conclusions,  which  is  ^ 
to  lead  te  the  sudden  fonnation  of  opiaioa*— 
possibly  to  a  little  fickleness,  on  miner  potal*, 
in  adherence  tif  them.  Hu  jw^ment  aeci  * 
have  been  iafiveneed  at  once  by  an  abherreaM 
of  dogmatism,  commonly  ao  oanad,  and  an  tm- 
patience  of  scepticism.  We  4o  not  tnean  m  » 
reUgions  sense  only,  but  in  hisunical  and  c»wy 
o<ber  research.  He  conld  not,  like  HontmM 
M  rtfoter  trattfuUimmt  mr  FmnAttt  **  ^ 
He  had  a  mind  averse  ftom  sa^Maae,  w"*^ 
fled  and  uneasy  wider  the  pressnre  of  deobit 
and,  Iherrfore,  dispodcd  t»  eenefaliM  at  om4 
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wtaie  dmrer  and  more  cold-blooded  men  wonU 
wider  the  process  of  indacdon  hardy  beipa. 
Tt  An  VIS  joined  a  strong  mmt  perception, 
mi  t  di^oiitioa  particotarTy  inclined  towards 
Hhiol  »ec«btion — tomrds  inedtcating  moral 
ii|kt  and  wrong  of  every  |»eaoinenon  which 
mmm  history  and  hnmaa  natare  exhibit:  a 
fscriiirily  wmch  be  seems  to  ns  (o  have  oMght 
n  pnt  neasore  &eai  .kssoeiatioB  with  his  early 
fciM  Archbishop  Whatdy,'  just  as  be  caught 
bi^le  of  historical  research  from  Niebuhr; — 
mi  a  4eep  mterest  in  the  controrersies  of  the 
kit  viib  an  e^mess  to  fiberato  his  own  mind 
W  opoaing  hu  senttuMls  ^n  eadi  of  them, 
b  ii  BO  ^patngeroent  t»f  Dr  AmoU  to  say, 
Am  ibis  fcfy  eagerness  aometiines  ap|»ear8  to 
■  Is  betny  a  secret  uneasiness— a  misgiving 
n  i>  dw  resnks  of  his  own  ctmscieatioua  ea- 

K' '  1  There  are  few.  indeed,  who,  having  de- 
tdy  rejecteil  the  idolalries  of  parties  nd 
mM,  ean  rest  nndistarbedly  on  the  greojid 
iff  have  chosen  for  thenuelres;  for  sooh 
a^m  have  noilung  of  the  ready  support  on 
iM  (Am  so  confidently  lean.  They  would 
Wmr  Aan  men,  if  there  were  not  moments 
iha  ii  very  foundations  seen  to  give  way 
■Ivdsna,  aad  tlwirown  hearts  to  wtkalso— 
■Mflb  when  dmy  are  tempted  even  to  look 
nl  any  on  tfaw«  who  march  forward  sternly 
irikmlly,  looking  onther  to  the  right  nor 
Ac  hA.  dnongfa  regions  in  w^ch  Aey  stomble 
»i  poft  for  light;  yet  their  victory  is  not  the 
ka  oraiplete,  altboogb  the  enjoyment  of  its 
Mft.  like  all  hnmau  enjoyment  n  intermpted 
k  ohiliBate  qnestionings  of  its  own  reality. 

It  is  a  cnrioits  result  of  these  tendencies, 
Au  Dr  Arnold  sbould  have  gone  so  far  out  of 
vty  as  to  subjoin  to  his  laangural  Lecture 
a^sul  apftendix  on  a  snbjeet  certainly  very 
MNt^  connected  with  the  matters  developed 
iiit— Miiely,  the  refotation,  by  name,  of  the 
-ticfcWshop  of  Dablin's  views  as  to  the  separa- 
liH  of  the  duties  of  Church  and  State:  and  with 
Mb  he  has  dene  us  the  honour  to  join  onr- 
Mh>«t,  (alluduig  to  an  article  in  a  late  number 
•f  dkis  Jc4mal.)  He  endeavours  to  onite  'one 
'Ufof  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin's  theory  wiUi 
'•w  half  of  Mr  Gladstone's:  agreeing  cordially 
'vidi  MrGIadstane  hi  the  moral  theory  of  the 
'Slate,  and  agreeing  as  cordially  with  (he  Arch- 
'Um  in  the  Chrisdan  theory  of  the  Church; 
*aaj  wdnciug  from  the  two  die  conclosion,  that 
'Ibt  perfect  State  and  the  perfect  Oiurch  are 
^wicBL'  It  seems  to  us  that  then  are  at  least 
nvtteoriesalloat  en  this  much  debated  subject. 
^  is,- dial  the  authorities  which  we  commonly 
Ini  *ilw  Chntch'  ought  to  decide  circd  ttcra ; 

that  die  aotherities  we  call  'the  State'  have 
nthng  to  do  but  to  enforce  those  decisions  .by 
yeaahies;  this  was  the  anciently  received 
■Mkm,  so  beaotifiUly  exemplified  in  (he  prac- 
^  aa  the  writ  de  karstieo  comburendo.  The 
■Bt  oottes.  if  we  nay  term  it  so,  a-sort  of 
l*««utat  htrnHHiy  to Chareh  andState;  allot- 
teytubejState  a  power.  e<rcd  Maerm.  on  a  kind 
w  iMiniption  dbat  it  will  proceed  in  harmony 
J  <hs  ecclesiastical  authorities.  The  third  is 
jj*)  In  the  ^tionary  of  theelogioal  hate,  is 
"Jm  Emiiaat  jMmely,.  that  the  Suto  has  ab- 
iMharity  etnd  taera,  to  be  eafarced  by 


elvH  penalties,  irrespectlvdy  of  the  dectsions  of 
ecciesiaatical  authorities;  and  this  is  Dr  Arnold's. 
The  fourth  is,  that  the  civil  ^vemor  has  no 
such  attlbority  whatever,  either  in  his  legislative 
or  execvtive  character,  although  he  may  oeca-. 
sionaUy  lend  his  aid,  with  beuefit,  for  the  attain- 
ment o'f  ponly  religious  objects ;  and  this  appears 
te  be  (he  Archbislio|>  of  Dublin's.  We  are  far 
from  wishing  to  revive  the  controversy  on  00 
own  account;  least  f>f  all,  in  commenting  on  the 
language  of  an  antagonist,  whose  pare  and  lofty 
charity  of  soul  deprived  his  tenets,  if  erroneous 
they  be,  of  all  the  danger  which  conimonlv  attends 
sucn  error;  and  yet  it  is  well  to  recollect  that 
even  Dr  Arnold,  with  a  spirit  te  wldch  all  re- 
ligious des^tism  was  abhorrent,  was  driven, 
by  the  force  of  his  theory,  te  refuse  to  all 
avowed  'aubelievers  in  Christ,'  a  share  in  the 
le^slatnre  of  a  Christian  conntry.  Our  object 
is  moch  more  to  notice  the  peculiarities  of  the 
man,  the  eager,  althoogh  tolerant,  spirit  with 
wUch  he  rushed  into  tins  as  into  other  contro- 
versies ;  and  die  tendm^  of  his  aind  to  mpA 
generalizatioB. 

Now,  one  fmitful  pwent  of  theories  is,  the 
■se  of  words  (to  employ  a  trite  cmnparison) 
not  as  current  coin,  but  as  counters,  to  which 
the  reasonermay  aiBx  his  own  imaginary  value. 
The  word  Church,'  is  a  very  favouriu  counter 
with  theorists;  the  word  'State,'  is  anodier,  of 
which  the  meanii^  is  quite  as  Arbitrary.  Before 
«e  can  ascertain  the  truth  of  the  'moral  theory' 
of  the  State,  we  must  understand  what  the  State 
is.  Now,  Dr  Arnold's  argument  seems  to  rest 
entirely  on  (he  assumption,  that  Government, 
State,  and  Nation  may  be  used- as  synonymous 
terms.  Grant  him  this,  and  undoubtedly  one 
great  difficulty  iu  tbe  way  of  his  theory  is  re- 
moved. 'When  I  speak  ot  the  Government,'  he 
says,  'I  am  sneakHig  ttf  it  as  expressing  the 
'mind  and  will  of  the  nation;  and  Ihon^  a. 
'government  may  not  impose  its  own  law, 
'  hnman  or  divine^  vpon  an  advenn  peoptt,  yet 
'a  nation,  acting  through  its  goveminent;  may 

*  certainly  choose  for  itself  -  such  a  law  as  it 
'  deems  most  for  its  good.' — 'In  a  corrupt  State, 
'the  government  and  people  are  wholly  at  va- 
'riance;  in  a  perfect  State,  they  would  be  wholly 
'  one ;  in  ordinary  States,  they  are  one  more  or 
'less  imperfectly.'— 'For  the  right  of  a.iution 

*  over  its  own  territory  must  be  at  least  as  ab- 
'solute  as  that  of  any  individual  ovw  his  own 
'boose  and  land;  and  it  surely  is  not  an  ab- 

*  surdity  (o  suppose' that  tbt  voice  of  govern- 
■  ment  can  ever  be  the  voice  of  the  nation;  af- 
'  though  they  tmhappily  too  often  diffw,  yet 
'  sur^  they  may  conceivably,  and  peril  open 
'do  in  practice,  completely  agree.'— (P.  55.) 
Here  the  right  of  a  government  to  legislate  circa 
mcra  is  rested,  where  all  men  of  reasonable 
views  must  rest  it,  on  its  'expressing  the  will 
'of  the  nation.'  Suppose  the  objectw  to  Uke 
the  ground,  diat  the  government,  in  point  of 
fact,  never  does  express  the  will  iA  (he  nation 
except  by  accident;  for  that  nine*tenAB  of  man- 
kind are  governed  by  rulers  who  rest  their 
aotherity  on. the  pwdple,  that  they  are  not 
placed  there  to  express,  but  ,to  control,  the  will 
of  the  nation;  while  in  diose  conntries  which 
ue  moil  demoeiatitAUy  governed,  the  govern- 
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Btept  caa  repfesent,  at  best,  oidy  the  uamerieal 
D^jorily  of  the  natioji; — a  majority  which  laay, 
or  may  not,  comprehend  the  religious  or  l^e 
intelligent  portion  of  it;  how  ia  he  lo  be  an- 
swered on  these  premises?  If  the  idea  of  a  State 
could  be  realized  with  any  reasonable  prob^ 
bility,  we  can  easily  understand  the  value  of 
a  theory  founded  upon  it~allhough  actual 
Stales  mi^t  be  but  imperfect  agents  to  carry  it 
out;  but  if  the  idea  is  one  which  history  and 
common  sense  alike  show  us  can  never  be 
realized  at  all,  we  do  not  understand  how  the 
theory  can  stand  alone.  In  Ikct,  Dr  Arnold 
seems  elsewhere  to  admit  that  his  principle 
gees  no  farther  than  this — that  'the  lavourile 
'  obieclions  against  the  State's  concerning  itself 
'with  religion,  apply  no  less  to  the  theory  of  a 

<  Church  The  moral  theory  ;of  a  Stale  is 

*noi  open  te  the  objection  conunoaly-  brousbt 
•against  oar  actual  constitatioB,  namely,  that 
'  Parliament  ii  not  a  fit  body  to  legislate  on 
'matters  of  religion;  for  the  council  of  a  r€4Uly 
'Ckristiam  State  would  cmsist  of  Christians  at 
'once  ^ood  and  sensible,  quite  as  mnch  aa  the 
*  council  of  a  really  Christian  Church.' — (P.  63.) 
Now,  since  we  may  very  safely  assume,  that 
since  Christendom  began  there  has  never  been 
any  thing  approachiug  to  a  'really  Christian 
State'— since  we  may  safely  foretell  that  there 
■ever  wUl  be,  until  the  kingdonu  <tf  this  worid 
are  become  the  kingdoms  of'  the  Lord — this 
con^tarisott  seems  to  reduce  the  whole  to  a 
qnestion  of  expediency;  whether,  upon  the 
whole,  it  is  best  that  the  spiritual  government 
of  mankind  should  be  left  to  those  authorities 
whom  we  commonly  term  the  Church,  unarmed 
with  coercive  power,  or  to  the  temporal  go- 
verimient  which  possesses  it.  Dr  Arnold  pre- 
ferred the  latter;  and  he  had  a  perfect  right  to 
do  so;  but  not  to  erect  his  own  preference 
into  an  axiom.  He  considered  the  Church  'a 
'society  for  worse  governed  tfaan  most  States.' 
It  may  be  so  {  but  other  political  philosophers 
may  dunk  diat  most  States  are,  upon  the  wiole, 
worse  governed  than  the  Church;  and  who  is 
to  decide  between  them? 

And  some  may  be  disposed  to  think,  that 
it  was  the  weakness  of  the  position  which  he 
had  undertaken  to  maintain,  which  drove  him 
to  pat  forward  such  paradoxes  as  that  excommuni- 
cation is  a  temporal  punishment,  (p.  57:)  or, 
still  more  unworthy  of  himself,  such  vulgar 
ai^tunents  as  that  of  the  'almost  unanimous  con- 
'aent  of  all  writers  on  government,  whether 
'heathen  or  Christian,  down  to  the  16th  century.' 
Dr  Arnold,  of  all  men,  ought  to  have  been  best 
aware,  diat  on  the  xreat  questions  which  concern 
the  government  of  mankind,  so  lon^  as  the 
consent  of  all  writers  is  nearly  unanunoos,  it 
is  worthless.  Consent  is  wortiiless,  until  people 
begin  to  think;  and  thought  is  only  provoked 
by  opposition.  Quot  Aomuirs  tot  sententia, 
as  he  elsewhere  says,  'holds  good  only  wbere 
there  is  any  thinking  at  all:  otherwise  there 
'may  be  an  hundred  millons  of  men,  and  only 
SfM  senlenlia,  if  the  minds  of  the  99,999,909 
aie  wholhr  quiescent.'  He  midit  also  have  re- 
■lembere^  -mat  if  .'nearly  unanimous  coBsent'  is 
etMKhisive  for  hu  views  of  a  Stale,  it  u  quite 
aa  eonduiTe  against  his  views  oi*  a  Cburcb. 


We  wiUagly  quitso  barren  a  subject;  aideodl 
only  wish  that  all  who  maintain  similar  viewst 
whether  on  Dr  Arnold's  or  any  other  premiset, 
would  represent  to  themselves  and  thetfreadm 
their  main  position  in  its  literal  sense;  iMnely, 
duit  it  is  the  chief  du^  of  the  existing  Mvemor 
of  every  existing  State,  whether  King  or  Maiertty, 
to  take  care  of  the  spiritual  -welfare  of  every 
citizen.  We  by  no  means  assert  that  they  woom 
change  their  opinious,  butmereW  that  then'  worid 
see  the  subject  in  a  very  diSereitt  limt,  if  it 
were  once  freed  from  the  endless  fallacies  al 
general  wovds.  When  it  was  represented  le , 
the  Emperer  Ferdinand  li.,  that  the  course  wbicb 
he  was  pursuing  towards  the  Protestants  of 
Bohemia,  would  render  that  kingdom  a  deasit, 
his  answer  was,  'aa/umiM  refinm  M4(«/m 
■fiuim  damnatitm.'  All  we  contend  is,  that  oa 
Dr  Aniold's  prinei^es  it  is  imposaiUe  to  prevs 
tbM  Uie  Emperor  was  wrong. 

As  a  more  interesting  specimen  of  his  siyls 
of  writing  and  turn  of  thought,  we  woiUd  SflMCl 
ku  views  on  certain  points  of  military  momlily, 
in  which  he  runs  as  boldlv  into  o^ositioB  is 
a  host  of  commonly  received  and  current  moAom, 
as  be  does,  at  ether  times,  in  que^tioBS  of  more 
ordinary  coalroversy.  Nothing  is  more  custoittry 
than  to  speak  in  tones  of  praise  of  tbe  condoa 
of  citizens  in  assuming  arms  as  volonieers,  and 
rising  ea  matse ;  or  enrolling  in  ^nerilkppartiflSi 
to  repel  foreign  invasion.  And  U  seems  to  be 
rather  a  prevalent  idea,  that  in  foopMlim  as 
nations  approach  more  nearly  to  the  idea  of 
free  civil  government,  they  acquire  an  oinaiza* 
lion  for  the  purpose  of  self-defence,  which  wiU 
eventually  render  military  strength  of  no  anil, 
and  abolish  standing  armies.  Not  a  few  visioil- 
aries  of  our  time  nave  foretold  the  eutkoMoiit 
of  tbe  modern  military  system,  in  this  general 
Mming  of  all  classes; — the  advent  of  tbe  day* 
in  the  language  of  the  clever  dreani»  De  Vigoyi 
when  uuironns  will  be  ridicnloos,  and  repuir 
war  obsolete.  And,  whether  they*  consider  sack 
anticipations  fonoiful  or  not,  most  politiciau 
seem  to  assume  that  their  realization  would  te 
a  step  in  the  social  |»«^rcss  of  the  %orId.  Dt 
Arnold's  views  were  widely  different  And,  as 
his  manner  was,  his  imagination  being  stroii|Iy 
impressed  with  certain  evils  inherent  in  tbe 
system  of  irregular  warfare,  he  could  not  stop 
short  of  wholesale  and  absolute  condemnation 
of  it. 

'The  iratk  Is,  tliat  If  war,  canlMl  on  fejr  fasaW 
armies  tiiuler  the  stiietart-  dLMlpUne,  la  rat  agMtf 
evil,  an  irreinlar  partisan  warlare  !■  an  evil  M 
tiam  mere  Intoiemble;  It  la  In  teot  no  rthar  than 
to  give  B  UeenM  to  ■  wfeelt  ^palatlun  tecMWit 
all  aorta  of  treachery,  rapine,  aail-oneltr,  vrithMl 
any  reetraint;  letUns  loose  a  nultitade  •t  arw^ 
aien,  with  none  of  the  obedienoe  and  MM  of  the 
bonoarakle  feelincs  of  a  soldier;  eswanlly  beeaaM 
they  are  nndlsclpllneil,  and  crnel  beeaose  they  an 
cowardly.  Itseena,  then,  the  boinden  diriy  of  •"HT 
govemnieat  not  only  not  to  -  eneoorave  aeeh  trrsiia- 
lar  warfare  on  the  part  of  Its  popolhtlsB,  hat  caie* 
rally  to  repreSM  H;  and  te  appoM  Its  anemr  •w^ 
with  its  renlar  tiMpi,  ar  with  men  rofaMfty  ■>- 
f aained,  ami  acttnf  under  mttalaMl  efleent 
aftaU  ehaorve  the  ordinary  humiUlM  a^  "'^^ 
war.  Ami  what  are  ealled  pntrietle  taauneaMMSr 
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M  kiTMlBC  uuy  by  an  mcmii,  ongbt  ImpMrtially 
I   to  M  eaMMned,  by  wtaoiuMTsr  and  as^nit  whom- 
!   mmtfrm^^ti,  u  amrarM  •fiiiudl  aatf  donbCfnl 
rfkiey,  bat  tatl  cf  CMtala  atrocity,  and  a  nuwt 
iKriM*  af simTstioa      the  evlli  of. war.  Of  eoarae, 
tt  M  kTadM  mty  Mb  the  ncaa^le  of  audi  lire- 
likrwufai«;  U  iboy  pioee«d,  after  the  naniwr 
\       ■demta,       lay  waste  the  enatry  In  mrre 
I   ndHBtn— to  hvtt  houea,  and  te  be  sutit)'  of 
fomti  mtngvi  oa  the  InbabltaotR,  tlion  they 
I   Mwlna  iBTtie  reUliatlen,  and  a  go^lla  war- 
I  tat  Maiaat  such  an  lavadM'  becones  jDNtlffable. 

■a  Mr  ceasDTO  in  aU  eases  ihonid  have  refereace, 
I  w  to  tbB  Jattiee  of  the  oH^leal  war,  which  ts  a 
I  fm  libittely  diapntable,  but'  to  tbe  simple  qnes- 
to-wUih  sfate  irift  aet  the  example  of  departing 
ha  Hi  law*  ef  cJvOUwi  iTMflue,  aad  of  begin- 
I  dif  a  wp/lm  af  traft^ry  and  atreelty  t 
I    'Ai  Ihia  te  a  wttor  of  aeim  iMportanre,  I  any 
I  Hdtomd  to  dw»ll  n  IMUe  lMV«r  upon  a  vngne 
,  MIm,  Ht  aneomnionly,  as  I  believe,  entertaiaed, 
M  t  iMple  wbeae  country  la  attacked,  by  which 
'  b  anil,  wheae  tonltory  1^  tbe  seat  of  war,  are 
.  mHU^  aeae  intolerable  wrong  which  they  are 
I  Infly  ta  repelllnc  by  any  and  every  nMant.  Bat 
j  h  tt  Htaral  coarm  of  things,  war  most  be  carried 
I  «h  i(  territory  o/ one  belligerent  or  of  tbe  otber ; 
I  Ibnaecident  merety,  ifttaetr  fighting  groand 
I  %n  to  be  the  cMntry  ef  soae  third  party.  Now, 
I  iMthe  aald  tbat  tbo  party  wMchaeta  eathe 
j  rfMrc,  war  hnTiag  been  mwe  dedarod,  hecoiMt 
httt  vrang  ky  toing  so,  or  Ibnttin  dbteetof  m 
tandn  ii  w<iarti  yea  Invade  ywir  eimny  In 
•*r  to  tenpel  blm  to  do  yon  Justice— that  Is,  U 
,  hm  bta  te  aalce  peace  on  reasonaUo  teraa.  This 
I  a  TMT  thmy  of  tbe  case,  and  it  is  one  which  mast 
I  toiOswfld  to  be  iMuatalaable,  just  as  much  as  that 
i         noBy;  for  all  lawvof  war  waive,  and  aust 
I  eittc,  the  vtcslion  .«s  to  the  silglaai  Justice  of  tbe 
Wmri— tkeyaasuMethatfeoth  parties  are  e«aally  In 
ffiht.  Bat  lipase  bnrasloa  fat  the  nkt  of  con- 
WPt,  I  do  net  Miy  of  Oe  whole  9t  yonr  enemy's 
■ulry,  hat  of  that  portion  of  It  which  yon  are 
.  imdhg;  u  we  havp  naay  tlawa  invaded  Preneb 
BtoaiM  wHb  a  view  to  ttieir  lacerponKlon  per- 
Bonily  wtth  Uw  British  doatnlons.    Conquests  of 
Mch  a  Bsrt  are  no  vieiationa  neeeasarily  of  tfee 
IfKlmts  object  of  war;  they  aay  be  considered 
«  k  awnlty  taken  for  the  tlae  to  come.  Yet, 
M'MMsdIy,  the  dtock  to  the  Inhabitants  of  tbe 
fMimar  eoontries  so  Invaded  Is  very  great;  it 
«M  aat  a  Ught  thing  for  the  Canadian,  or  the 
hUMaat  of  Trlnidnd,  or  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
!•  bo  snwed  froa  tho  people  9I  his  own  bleed 
■d  Infiage,  fna  Ui  om  aether  state,  and^  to 
'  t*  wMirtud  ta  the  dominion  of  fofeignera— ata 
vhh  a  itmiKe.  lanfaage^  Mrtnge  aaanora,  m  dlf» 
hnat  chareh,  and  a  differont  law.   That  the  In^ 
kaUaaU  of  sni*  eooatrles  shoald  enlist  very  nenl- 
■<Ay  la  the  mllltis,  and  slionld.plaee  the  resour- 
M>  sf  detawe  very  readily  In  the  hands  of  the 
t*nnaMt,  la.  quite  Just  and  quite  thdr  duty. 
I  ta  ealy  deprecating  tho  notion  that  tbey  sbMid 
la  Iftegalar  war^ire,  each  man  or  each  village 
h*  IMi;  aad  asnatt  the  Invaders  aa  their  pers»> 
Mi  cHals%  killing  tkea  whsnever  and  wherever 
caa  lad  ttoik  Or,  aaata,  aappose  that  da 
j^**a  b  andertahen  far  the  purpose  of  ovw^ 
lh**1bi  ihp  exIsUag  government  of  a  country, 


ae  the  atteapted  Prench  deoeenta  to  eo-operat« 
with  tbe  Jacobites,  or  (tie  invasion  ofTrance  by 
the  coalescing  pewen  In  ITM  and  1793,  and 
again  in  1814  and  1815.  When  the  English  army 
advanced  Into  France  In  1814,  respecting  penronM 
and  property,  and  paying  for  every  article  of  food 
which  they  took  firom  tho  oonnlry,  would  It  hare 
been  for  the  inhabitants  to  karrlcnde  every  Tillage, 
to  have  lurked  tn  every  thicket,  and  behind  every 
wall,  to  sheat  stragglers  and  sentinels,  and  keep 
up,  night  and  day,  a  war  of  exterminatien ?  If, 
indeed,  tho  avowed  object  of  the  Invader  be  tbe 
destruction,  not  of  any  parltcnlar  government,  but 
of  the  national  existence'  altogether;  If  bo  tkni 
disclaims  the  usual  object  of  legitimate  war— n 
Mr  and  tasting  peace— and  declares  that  he  make* 
It  a  war  of  extermination,  he  doubtless  cannot 
complain  If  the  usual  laws  of  mu*  are  departed 
fhim  agahist  bla,  whan  he  bhaarifaetathe  example. 
Bat,  even  than,  wbni  we  consider  what  uuspeaK- 
ahle  atraoitieo  a  parUxan  warfluv  ghrea  birth  to, 
and  ibat  no  nation  attacked  by  an  overwhelming 
force  of  disciplined  armies  was  ever  saved  by  saeb 
means.  It  may  be  doubted ,  even  tben,  whether  It 
be  Justillabie,  unless  tbe  invader  drives  the  Inha- 
bttants  to  It,  by  treating  them  trom  the  beginning 
as  eKMnles,  and'  outraging  their  persons  and  pro- 
perty. If  this  Judgment  seem  extreme  to  any  one, 
I  would  only  mtk  him  to  eonaider  well,  frst,  the 
cowardly,  treachenws,  and  atroctoas  eharaeter  of 
all  guerilla  warfare;  and  In  the  next  place  tbe 
flMaIn  misery  wMeh  it  nrtaila  en  the  conntry 
which  pracUses  it,  and  Ka  Ineflleaey,  as  a  general 
rule  to  conquer  or  expel  an  eneay,  iMWever  mneb 
It  may  annoy  him.'— ^P.  t04.) 

This  is  only  one  instance,  among  many,  of 
the  tendency  of  which  we  have  spoken,  to  de- 
dace  general  lessons  from  every  class  of  facts 
widch  the  writer  is  engaged  in  investigating. 
And  it  appears  to  form,  according  to  his  view, 
an  essential  part  of  the  duties  of  an  histonan, 
that  he  should  be  ready  at  all  moments  to  adapt 
his  inferences  from  ancient  experience  to  the 
particular  questions  which  agitate  his  own  age — 
to  make  the  present  and  the  past  mutnally  il* 
ItuMte  each  oAer.  Such,  at  feast,  is  the  mean- 
ing we  ascribe  to  the  following  remarkable  pas- 
sage, in  which  he  lays  down  broadly  the  dif- 
ference between  the  antiquary  and  the  historian. 

'What  ts  it  tbat  tbe  mere  antiquarian  wants, 
and  which  tbe  mere  scholar  wants  also;  so  tbat 
satire,  sagacioas  enoagh  In  detecting  the  weak 
points  of  every  character,  has  often  held  them  both 
up  to  ridicule  T  They  have  wanted  what  Is  the 
essential  accompaniment  to  all  oar  knowledge  of 
.  the  past,  a  livriy  and  extenplve  knowledge  of  the 
present;  they  whnted  the  habtt  of  contlnaally 
viewhig  the  two  In  comblnaHon  with  each  ether; 
they  wanted  that  master^power  whldi  enables  us 
to  take  a  point  from  which  to  contemplate  both 
at  a  distance,  and  so  to  Judge  of  each  and  of 
both,  as  if  we  belonged  to  neither.  For  it  Is  from 
tbe  views  so  obtained— from  tbe  conclusions  so 
.  aequlred — that  the  wisdom  la  formed  which  may 
really  assist  in  shaping  and  preparing  the  coarse 
of  the  future. 

'Antlquarlanism,  then.  Is  the  knowledge  of  the 
past  enlsyed  by  one  who  baa  ne  lively  knowledgd 
of  thepreaeat.  Thence  It  Is,  when  concerned  with 
great  matters,  a  doll  knowledge.   It  may  be  lively 
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ia  UtU«  thlAg*;  aftjroMcciTe  vlrMly  the  ifta^ 
mi  Mlonr  of  a  dreu,  or  the  style  of  a  baUdlaK, 
kacaase  at  maeaa  be  a*  Igaoraat  ai  ast  io  bave 
a  distlaet  aotloa  of  (kese  ia  owa  tiHes;  bo 
aaoit  bave  a  fall  coaeoftloa  of  Ute  soat  be  woara 
and  the  hoBW  iw  lives  la.  Bat  tbe  put  la  reflect- 
ed tu  us  by  the  proMot;  oo  far  as  we  lee  aod 
understand  the  present,  ao  far  we  can  see  and 
ander;<taad  the  past ;  so  far,  bat  no  farther.  '  And 
this  Is  the  reuon  why  scholars  and  antliHuinaas, 
nay,  and  nten  ealliof  tbeaiaelves  Ustoriam  also, 
have  wrttten  so  udiiatnctiTOly  of  tk«  aMleat 
world;  they  coaM  do  aa  oUMiriie,  for  they  did 
Mt  BBderataad  the  worM  aroud  tbtll.'  How  eaa 
he  coaprehead  iho  partloo  of  other  daya  who  has 
•o  clear  notloB  of  these  of  his  owaf  What  aeaoe 
eaa  he  have  of  the  progfooa  of  the  great  coatest 
of  hoaan  affairs  In  Its  earlier  stages,  whoa  H 
rages  acound  hia  at  this  aotaal  moment  aaaeticod, 
or  felt  te  be  BO  more  than  a  mere  indstiact  bah- 
bub  of  soands  and  confBaioB  of  weapoasy  What 
caose  lo  at  issae  In  the  combat,  he  koowa.aot. 
Whereas,  oa  the  other  haodi  bo  who  feaU  his 
awn  limes  keoaly,  to  whom  tboy  are  a  pasUivo 
reaUty,  with  gaod  Md  arU  dtettactiy  pwcelTod 
la  them,  sach  a  mmm  wlU  writa  a  llvdy  aad  Imp 
prewWe  aceoaat  of  past  (laws,  nvea  Ihoagb  his 
knowlodge  ho  Insnflcloat  and  Us  pre|adleos  otroag. 
Tide,  1  think.  Is  the  merit  of  Xltford,  and  It  Is  a 
great  one,  Hla  very  antl-Jaoobla  partlalitlea,  mneh 
as  they  have  interfered  with  the  fairness  of  Up 
history,  have  yet  completely  saved  It  from  being 
dalt.  He  took  an  Interest  in  the  parties  of  Greece, 
beonnse  he  was  alive  te  the  parties  »i  hi*  own 
Ume;  he  described  the  p^lar  party  In  Athens 
jB!*t  as  he  woBid  have  deserlbed  the  Whigs  of 
Bagland;  bo  was  aiOaat  to  DsmostboBOs  baeaase 
he  woUd  have  hoM  aiiiBSC  ta  Mr  Wtx.  His  ka^w- 
Mge  of  the  Greek  famgaage  was  llmltad,  and  no 
was  his  learning  altogether;  bat  becaase  he  was 
an  JBagllsb  genlleBum  who  felt  and  understood 
the  state  of  things  aronnd  him,  and  entered  waratly 
Into  its  parties,  thereforo  he  was  able  to  write 
a  history  of  Greece,  which  has  the  great  charm 
of  roality;  and  which,  if  1  mayjadgeby  ny  own 
evperienoe.  Is  redd  at  inrt  with  Interest,  and  re- 
tains Its  hold  iraUy  on  the  memory.'— CP- 

If  ike  meaning  of  this  passa^  only  were,  that, 
the  historiw  is  better  ^wufied  for  bis  task  whose 
mind  is  rich  in  the  knowledge  of  the  world  he 
lives  in  fwfaicit  seenu  to  have  been,  a  part  at 
least  of  Dr  A-mold's  c<ince|ttion,  from  (he  in- 
stance be  afterwards  gives  ol  Sir  Walter  Ralei^) 
no  one  could  hesitate'  to  admit  its  troth.  But 
if  it  is  meant  that  a  good  historian  must  also  be 
uiterested  in  modem  controversies,  and  make 
his  history  subservient  to  the  object  of  influenc- 
ing the  convictions  of  his  readers  respecting 
them«  it  may,  perhapsy  be  questioned  whether 
he  is  not  rattier  describing  vniat  has  been  tailed 
the  philosophy  of  hbtory,  than  history  itself. 
And  il  woiAd  assuredly  require  a  very  sev&t 
and  vigorous  judgment— indeed,  a  greater  degree 
of  impartiality  and  inaccessibility  to  passion  and. 
pr^udice  lhaji  we  can  fairly  expect  from  man-:— 
for  an  historian,  who  has  ihc  present  foU  in 
sight,  and  strongly  exciting  his  iBiagioatioB,  to 
be  calm  and  just  in  his  review  of  the  past 
Hitfbrd's  History  of  Greece  may,  for  ought  wc 
know,  be  an  attractive  work,  and  so  may  Cob- 


belt's  jftstory  «/  the  HtformmHtn;  btt^iAwatt, 
the  interest  they  excale  is  nMch  die  same  witfc 
that  of  a  clever  political  pamphlet.  Bat  it  cobU 
not  be  said  ef  Gibbon,  Uarae,  or  RobtrlM^  or 
Ranke,  or  even  Dr  Araold's  great  mistar  Nic 
bohr,  that  they  display  the  habit  of  continii^y 
viewing  the  past  in  combination  with  thie  we- 
sent;  aiHl  yet,  who  will  venture  to  eaU  (arm 
mere  antiquarians?  Histories  snehas&einhsn 
all  the  exceUcDce  which  belwigs  to  the  ahlsM 
order  of  coovMsatioiM — ^where  the  tpttketf  whSi 
he  condeases  the  infonMlmi  nwk  he  his  to 
impart,  leaves,  at  the  ume  tine,  grMefh%  h«l 
incidentally,  the  i^'ressioa  of  the  fulnew  of  til 
lukowledce  on  other  subjects.  Histey,  siich  m 
Dr  AraoU  would  prefer  it— lud  his  dwa  his- 
tortcal  woika  afford  ciimalci^  0f  A/e  kind  woald 
rather  resemble  the  brilba»t  talk  of  very  clevet 
speakers,  who  caaMt  -tell  as  what  we  want  lo 
luittw  without  adomiag  the  namtioD  with  ia- 
fereuces  and  iUnsferatMm  ifaam*  frMi  »lwi*iil 
distant  sources. 

We  rrefiw,  to  this  atteaipt  to  ix  tfaa  kw  his- 
torical character,  tbe  followiag  f^mi  AMk 
of  the  charaeteristies  of  s^le  in  diffemt  hit* 
loriaiB ;'  and  its  importance  as  an  bmUmIim  oi 
tbe  degree  of  vahie  to  be  re|MMed  ia  Aem  as 
authorities.  Any  reader'  vbo'  is  ceavcrsBBt 
this  branch  of  lileratve,  wtU  readily  findnamei 
to  fit  the  following  ebayartwa:— 

"The  aula  thing  to  loM  U  Is,  of  oobw^  his 
work  Itnelf.  Here  the  very  style  given  as  bb  1«- 
prcsnion  by  no  meano  to  bo  diomisstd.  If  it  Is 
very. heavy  aad  eambroas,  it  indtoaten  eMeradiU 
man  or  a  pompoas  man,  or  at  least  a  itow  ns4 
awkward  man;  If  tt  be  tawdry,  aarf  lUI  of  •o»' 
maaplaoes  swelatad  wMi  grant  ■ill— llf,  «*• 
WfUer  Is  mert  llke|y  a  sWy  mm;  IT  It  bo  M0«r 
aatitbeUeal,  and  fUl  of  naBsaal  OJtpMBilMm,  f 
artiSelal  ways  of  atati^  a  ptota  thing,  the  witttc 
is  Clearly  an  affeetod  bub.  V  It  be  plnhi  »^ 
sinple->-always  elear,  bat  never  olaqsonfr— M 
writer  may  be  a,  very  aenslhle  man,  bat  Is 
bard  and  dry  to  be  a  very  great  aun.  If,  *■ 
other  hand,  It  is  always  elof  aont,  rtch  la  iHBid» 
tiens,  AdI  of  animation,  bat  too  mOfcriBly  M> 
and  withoat  Uio  relief  ofsifliplo  and  «bM  pssaegm, 
we  must  adaiire  the  writer's  gsnlas  la  a  very  hi|h 
dsgroo;  hat  wo  may  fbar  tfcathe  Is  too  coBtlBBBllr 
eadted  to  have  .  atUtaed  to  the  UgfeBSl  «M«*r 
for  that  iB  neesssarily  oalm.  la  tUs  msnnv  tto 
mere  taBgnageot  aa  UstaiaB  wUl  Itamish  aswkh 
something  of  a  key  to  his  mind;  and  wtN  tcU 
ns,  or  at  least  give  ua  amse  tn  preonBii^  to 
bio  main  stmgtk  lies,  and  In  whnt  he  b  dsMcsl- 
—CP.  3»d.) 

We  eaimet  place  tbe  distioclion  between  tM 
aadiquary  and  histofiia  exactly  where  Dr  AaoW 
places  it;  but  witboat  endeavearing 
to  establish  sAotber.  it  a  enoagbto  lay  aad  »• 
attempt  to  draw  it  is  very  chataotaiiflw  m  ■» 
wiitor.   The  fanlto  of  hie  nuaaer  <lb*  sueh^ 
wosid  caU  Ibem,  if  faalta  thcor  are.  ralber  Ami 
lanlts  of  style,  which  ia  sH  his  writing*  id  gM^' 
arise  from  owi  e^aiuees  in  iUastradioB  and  com 
parison.   if  blemiabes  in  Mstorical  ••■"t*^^ 
they  are  peculiar  merits  ia  ibe  wo  A 
tien.   They  are  amo^  the  tatoiMB  by  Jf 
was  so  eminently  suoces^al  in  eaaittdg 
tbiHiiiim  of  the  yaa^  in  Ibe  atn^  to  w* 
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(nbesi  of  his  manner— his  Inxuriant  discaraive- 
ness  when  a  passage  in  Livy  invites  him  to  a 
iscnsaion  of  the  physical  geomphy  of  the  Roman 
fwyijia^  or  a  ctiapter  of  lliucydides  to  spe- 
(■btioDs  on  the  pontics  of  modern  r^nblies; — 
tin  coostinted  its  peat  charm  to  ffie  temper 
•f  moger  men. 

&ii  therefore,  those  very  mulities  which  pos- 
^  detracted  from  his  excellence  in  the  sober 
AmUtr  of  an  historian,  wen  sndi  as  to  rendw 
hnAe  nost  eflfectlTe  and  nsefnl  of  teachcnra  in 
I  kdtic-room.  This  is  one  of  the'many  respects 
k  v^h  his  loss  most  be  felt,  and  felt  as  at 
iRHit  irr^arable,  in  diat  university  to  which 
K  M  b*ea,  for  so  brief  a  space,  attached  as  a 
hnkmr.  Not  Oxford  onl^,  bat  England,  has 
uei  tf  BiMb  snch  as  his,  in  respect  of  all  diose 
)ipa  qaalitiea  which  we  have  endeavoured 
iaij  to  delineate.  Hen  who  can  follow  truth 
I  devotion  so  exclnsive  as  to  leave  room 
fir  n  other  idol — men  who  ean  enter  eagerly 
i*  d  (be  great  controversies  of  their  day,  and 
nt  alfw  no  exclusive  sect  or  faction  the  honour 
d  Mibg  them  as  adhereut^-^nen  wiio  do  not 
teientanglements  of  party  spirit  from  cow- 
irCct  *r  from  apathy,  but  who  resist  it  as  a 
MfOfm,  and  despise  it  as  a  weakness — men 
*MK  viMie  life  and  conversation  bear  testi- 
Mir  to  the  deep  importance  they  attach  to 
KipMs  truth,  and  yet  free  from  every  taint  of 
MnvRsial  nnfiiiniess  and  theological  rancour; 
-w*  nra  are  scarce  and  nredous  in  all  times, 
ui  Ae  akeeibing  natnre  or  Onr  party  interests 
MM  to  mder  them  scarcer  every  day.  Bnt 
>t  fRsent,  we  are  only  r^arding  the  promise 
*M  he  was  gtving  of  a  scarcely  infenor  kind 
rfncMaess,  in  helping  to  turn,  if  possible,  the 
w  nsduevoQs  direction  whidi  hu  been  given 
»  joilUid  thon^t  and  enterprise  of  late  years, 
M  tipecially  in  his  nniversity. 

.Umst  every  one  has  taken  an  interest  in 
Ike  nuat  theological  cmlroversies  which  have 
M  iheir  birtli  in  Osdord;  few  have  looked  to 
efect  which  daeconboverslal  apirit  has  pro* 
OB  Ae  iMie  and  character  of  that  nniver> 
u  regards  ita  primary  object— edncation. 
Wbn  first  the  theological  ^ovemmf  began — 
^  b  to  say,  abost  tea  years  ago — there  was 
nate4  ii  the  same  time  in  both  universities, 
M  specially  in  Oxford,  a  strong  feeling  of 
fantiAction  with  the  existing  studies  and  occu- 
^■OM  of  the  place.  It  was  die  common  language 
Win  those  who  deemed  that  the  frame  and  temper 
MMciehr  needed  an  extensive  renovation,  that 
«i  leaovaiion  most  buin  widi  the  yonng. 
■KMnaqituons  turn  of  mind,  the  reliance  on 
■■tnNiul  ability,  sowosed  to  resnit  from  in- 
'tWiwi  addressiDg  itself  to  die  intellect  alone, 
^  to  be  corrected  by  a  strong  diversion  in 
^"nr  of  a  mom  subjective  course  of  study. 
|V  rtadnt  was  to  be  imbned  with  principles 
M  tutes,  rather  than  positive  acquirements. 
2*        object  of  the  iiutmctor  was  to  be 
wfetiutiMt  of  moral  character  by  habit,  not 
■■pHtiag  what  is  commonly  called  leaniine. 
^■Mfc  was  to  be  nnleamt^-^uch  rubbish 
down  before  mm  conld  b^gm  afresh  on 
w  *\i  londations— much  of  the  iciotim  of  re- 
*^  teatanes  removed; — natural  acienee  an^ 


literary  acquirement  to  he  bron^t  down  from 
that  undue  exaltation  to  which  they  had  been 
raised  in  modern  times,  by  generations  ¥ranting 
in  the  habits  of  reverence  and  earnestness  of 
feeling.  Catholic  dieology,  and  Moral  Philosophy 
in  accordance  with  Catholic  doctrine,  were  to 
be  the  main  foundations  of  the  improved  edoca- 
tion  of  these  newer  days;  science  and  literature 
were  not,  indeed,  to  dc  neglected,  but  to  be 
coltivatod  as  in  subordination  only  to  these  great 
'ardiiteetonie'  sdeuce^  anddiacuded  wherever 
th^  conld  not  be  forced  into  snch  solution. 
And  thus  a  new  graeration  was  to  be  trained, 
in  which  inferiority  in  respect  of  mere  olffecUvB 
knowledge,  if  such  should  really  ensue,  was  to 
be  far  more  than  compensated  by  the  higher 
cultivation  of  the  immortal  par^— the  n({blcY 
discipline  of  piety  and  obedience.  Such  aspira- 
tions maybe  traced  in  most  of  the  many  writings 
on  the  universi^  system  which  the  crisis  of  those 
days  brought  out;  while  those  who  are  acquaint- 
ed widi  the  practical  detaih  of  the  subject, 
know  ftill  wed  how  deep  a  tinctore  has  been 
introduced  into  the  actual  studies  and  habits  of 
both  places,  but  especially  of  Oxford,  by  the 

Erevalence  of  views  such  as  these,  expressed 
y  energetic  men,  in  hngnage  at  once  starding 
and  attractive. 

Nor  do  we  imagine  that  those  views  are 
altered  now.  We  have  no  reason  to  suppose 
that  their  authors  woald  agree  with  us  as  to  the 
consequences  which  we  cannot  bnt  believe  to 
have  proceeded  from  the  practical  realization  of 
dieir  wbhes.  Yet  diat  the  facts  Aonselves,  of 
which  we  complain,  exbt,  di^  would  hardly 
deny.  Their  endeavour  was  nndonhtedly  a  lofty 
one;  and  how  far  it  may  prove  a  vain  one, 
must  as  yet  be  in  great  measure  matter  of  con- 
jectore.  It  rraiains  to  be  proved,  whedier  or 
not  they  have  not  proceeded  on  a  forgetfulness 
of  the  real  importance  and  value  of  mere  posi- 
Hve  knowledge  in  thfe  moral  education  of  man. 
Becaose  the  connexion  between  intollectnal  and 
moral  cnltivation  is  not  obviotu  and  direct,  it 
is  easily  passed  over.  Nor  do  we  suppose  that 
it  can  ever  be  iblly  appreciated,  except  ny  those 
who  are  prepared,  widi  onradves,  to  recognize 
the  great  principles; — that  all  learning  is  dis- 
cipline— all  discipline  self-denial — all  self-denial 
has  the  natore  of  virtue:  and  Uiat,  by  conse- 
quence, however  wide  or  strange  the  corollary 
may  seem,  he  who  knows  the  first  propositions 
of  Euclid  is,  in  so  for,  better  than  he  who  does 
not;  ay,  though  both  may  have  been  equally 
untaught  to  pray,  and  may  have  formed  or  their 
Creator  no  more  Uian  the  confiised  terrific 
image  entertained  by  Ae  wildest  of  savage  minds. 
Bat,  even  without  going  thus  far,  few  can  have 
failed  to  observe  the  Importanoe  of  the  acquiri- 
tion  of  positive  knowledge,  in  wididrawing  the 
mind  from  over  contemplation  of  self  and  its 
attributes.  It  gives  the  faculties  another  world 
to  work  in,  besides  that  microcosm  within  which 
the  influences  of  hopes  and  fears,  pride,  ambi- 
tion, vain-glory,  are  continually  working  to 
retain  them.  It  corrects  the  passions,  by  substi- 
toting  an  excitement  of  a  different  order;  it 
encourages  generous  sentiment,  because  it  has 
no  immediate  object  bnt  tmdi,  irrespective  of 
advantage;  it  encourages  candid  and  iionest  ba- 
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bits  of  aund,  because  tlie  truUi  which  it  holds 
out  is  one  which  partv  CeeUiig  and  prejudice 
have  comparatively  Utuo  interest  in  perverling. 
It  has,  01  course,  like  every  human  pursuit,  its 
own  temptations  to  vanity  and  presumption ;  but 
how  infinitely  less  cograssiog  and  dangerous  than 
those  which  attend  on  studies  which  directly  in- 
terest the  heart,  and  provoke  its  stronger  feelings! 

To  substitute,  therefore,  as  the  maio  instru- 
ments of  education,  for  the  studies  of  scicocc, 
histoi^',  and  liieratnrc,  those  which  have  for 
tbeir  immediate  ubject  theawakeoio^and  strciiglb- 
eoing  of  the  moral  pcrceptioM,  is  to  abandon 
that  discipline  which  has  an  indirect,  but  not 
the  less  powerful,  influence  in  enlarging  and 
streogtheuuig  the  moral  faculty-; — for  (hat  which 
has  indeed  for  its  direct  object  moral  improve- 
menlt,  but  is  ajpt,  by  a  strong  and  necessary 
under-current  of  actioD,  to  narrow  uid  distort 
that  veiT  portion  of  man's  nature  it  is  intend- 
ed to  improve.  The  study  of  Ethical  philo- 
sophy may  be  admirably  adapted  to  harmonize 
the  general  education  of  the  mind  ;  to  recall  it 
to  itself— its  own  duties  and  constitution — from 
too  wide  a  wandering  over  the  far  more  attrac- 
tive fields  of  eztemal  truth.  Bui  to  have  this 
effect,  it  must  be  administered  as  a  corrective 
only.  To  make  it  practically  the  leading  disci- 
pline, and  render  others  dependent  on  it,  is  mental 
ruin.  It  is  in  itself  a  study  iranght  with  danger ; 
it  throws  the  mind  back  on  itself  fills  it  with 
an  eogrossing,  and  perhaps  morbid,  habit  of  self- 
analysis;  and  eventuallv,  and  not  very  indirctrtly, 
of  self-worship.  But  independently  of  this,  teach 
it  as  you  will,  it  must  be  taught  on  a  system. 
That  system  must  rest  on  arbitrary  axioms — 
axioms  which  can  neither  be  proved  nor  are  self- 
evident — axioms  in  the  defence  of  which  the 
feelings  must  in  the  first  place  be  enlisted.  But 
be  whose  heart  and  faculties  are  wrapt  up  in 
attachment  to  a  system — be  that  system  truth 
itself— inevitably  cornea  to  love  it  and  defend 
it,  not  because  it  is  troth,  hat  because  it  is  his 
system.  This  is  the  duger  which  besets  even 
the  learner  of  abstract  knowledge;  how  infinitely 
more  him  who  pursues  studies  in  which  the  con- 
clusions are  practical,  and  in  which  to  err  is  to 
incur  moral  danger!  And  how  much  the  peril 
is  increased,  when  philosophy  is  carefully  enrolled 
in  support  of  a  theological  scheme — involved, 
as  it  were,  in  the  <joarrels  of  dogmatic  theology 
— in  the  strife  which  swells  every  heart,  and 
lends  hittemess  to  every  ton^e,  in  die  little 
world  which  surrounds  the  pafHl; — when,  in  the 
lan^age  of  an  able  Oxford  writer,  the  Church 
is  made  to 'fix  the  true  point  of  view  from  which 
<all  other  Iniths  may  be  seen  in  their  real  forms 
*and  proportions!'  But  from  the  moment  that 
truth,  as  such,  and  irrespectively  of  particular 
ends,  ceases  to  be  the  main  object  proposed  to 
the  mind  in  tuition,  f^ewell  to  honesty,  open- 
ness, and  independence  of  cliaracter.  For  tnily, 
though  severely,  was  it  said,  by  one,  loo,  who 
has  had  no  slight  share  in  fashioninx  the  popo* 
lar  philosophy  of  the  present  day,  uat  be  who 
loves  Christiani^  better  than  truth,  will  soon 
love  his  own  sect  better  than  Christianity,  and 
end  by  loving  himself  better  than  either. 

Again,  in  teaching  reverence  for  the  distant 
past,  those  whose  views  we  are  at  present  con* 


siderioghave  thought  tbetnsdresjiutifled  ui  osag 
a  tone  of  great  bitterness— great  scorn— we  most 
add  of  great  self-exaltation,  in  ^teaking  of  the 
present  and  the  immediate  past.  They  luve 
thou^t  it  their  duty  to  hold  up  the  o^niom 
and  sentinients  of  the  ages  immediately  preceding 
our  own,  and  of  by  far  the  great»  put  of  the 
wi»tld  at  the  present  day,  to  utter  contanpt;  to 
show  Ae  futility  of  the  objects  most  valued,  the 
worthlessness  of  the  knowledge  most  esteemed 
This  they  scarcely  could  do,  witboot  affiHdiH 
infinite  eocouragement  to  that  worst  kind  m 
vanity,  the  thinking  ourselves  wise  above  thoM 
around  as; — a  far  greater  temptation,  as  Dr 
Arnold  himself  has  acutely  remarked,  than  tbU 
of  undervaluing  those  who  have  lived  befm  u. 
'Our  personal  superiority  seems  nrachMore  ad- 
'vanced  by  decrying  our  cmiteinpofariei^ 
<by  decrying  oar  fannws.  The  dead  aie  notoor 
'real  rivals;  nor  is  pride  very  mnch  gratiiedby 
'asserting  a  soperiority  over  those  who  cawot 
'deny  it.  It  is  lar  more  tempting  to  penouJ 
'  vanity  to  think  ourselves  the  only  wise  aMoajpt 
'  a  generation  of  fools,  than  to  glory  in  beloagiBg 
'  to  a  wise  generation,  where  our  personal  wit 
'dom,  be  it  what  it  may,  cannot  at  least  hare 
'the  distinction  of  singularity.'  The  inftneBce  of 
the  prejudices  thus  excited  on  the  ssonl  cha- 
racter is  bad  enoagh ;  hut  on  intdlectuat  pro- 
gress it  Is  destruction.  Tlie  fruits  of  the  recot 
fashion  of  decryii^  mere  scientific  nmnls,  or 
mere  literary  studies,  as  unworthy,  ftivolons,  or 
dangerous,  are  terribly  ajqparont  in  the  prewDi 
condition  of  Oxford.  Here,  at  least,  we  sbiU 
scarcely  meet  with  a  contradiction.  Ilie  gradul 
desertion  of  the  lecture  rooms,  in  which  know- 
ledge not  absolutely  connected  with  Univeisitj 
discipline  is  imparled,  is  notorious.  Hw  atter 
absence  of  all  spirit  for  investigation  of  eveiy 
sort,  except  in  polemic  theology  and  one  or  two 
inferior  pursuits  of  taste,  is  the  sohiect,  evM 
there,  of  general  tuuenUtion.  Natural  VUiot»ffy 
indeed,  while  disregarded  by  all,  is  ahsoktqf 
discountenanced  by  many,  from  similar  ressoiu 
to  that  which  the  late  lung  of  Naples  was  woii 
to  give  for  refusing  grants  of  money  to  unfoll 
the  Herculanean  manuscripts; — namely,  that 
something  might  be  discovered  therein  wtiA 
would  overturn  the  Christian  religion,  and  thca 
his  Majesty  would  never  get  absolution.  His- 
torical study  seems  altogether  at  an  end,  exc^ 
in  the  single  province  of  ecclesiastical  antiqnitiMj 
indeed,  as  we  have  seen  it  iiwenionsly  nmaAta 
by  a  writer  of  the  Oxford  school,  all  history  ^ 
dangerous,  and  ooght  to  be  rewritten  on  CborcD 
principles.  JVay  the  very  special  studies  of  under- 
graduates are  no  longer  pursued  with  the  s|ufii 
and  zeal  of  former  tunes:  classical  scholanup 
is  declining  We  saw  it  stated  the  other  <uy, 
in  a  Journal  favourable  to  the  present '  moventeni* 
that  the  art  of  prose  Latin  composition  is  absolo- 
tely  lost  at  Oxford.  To  borrow  again  the  forciWe 
laiuuage  of  Dr  Araold:— 'The  two  greatpartiei 
'or  the  ChristiaB  world  have  each  their  ««■ 
'standard  of  tmth  by  which  they  try  all  tfaiaS^ 
'Scripture  on  the  one  band;  the  voice  of  the 
'Church  on  the  other.  To  both,  therefore,  w 
'  pure  intellectual  movement  is  not  onl^  '"'^ 
'  come,  but  they  dislike  it  It  will  tpMSlioa  what 
•  they  wUl  not  allow  to  be  qaastioMd:  it  0*7 
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m  u  nndosiou  which  Aey  would  regard 
*«  imoK,  And  therefore  in  an  a^'  (or  seal) 
^  RigiHB  DWTcment  particniarly,  the  spirit  of 
MketMlMTcateBtsoon  finds  itself  proscribed 
■■iteAiB  Mvrieunced.* 

Iha  Hch.  at  least,  is  matter  of  general  ob- 
mter-^  vhile  the  loss  Is  certain,'  die 
SMB^^  respects  is  worse  Aan  qaestion- 
iMr,  anch  us  been  lost,  along  with  know- 
^  iid(  of  the  habits  of  mind  which  attend 
•itapDsait  of  knowledge — of  manly  can- 
4m,  4  auded  sympathies,  of  that  generous, 
M^Hism  so  giacefhl  in  the  young;  that 
aoiteB,  doM,  exclunve  ^irit,  is  apt  to  grow 
m  M  mri,  nder  the  discipline  and  associa- 
te wv  pRTBiUiig — producing  in  vigorous  na- 
■Bt  caaniintea  hea^  instead  of  an  expaa- 
1  dKvmb:  Aia  is  complained  of,  we  know 
■n  WjBdy,  bat  seems  to  follow  as  a  not 

I 'lMMriunH^ence.  For  this,  and  much  more, 
fiMhib  thank  the  peculiar  exertions  of 

Iildlaiiri  most  actiTO  unong  her  present 
■■^al  dw  SBCcess  which  has  attended 

J**»*at  they  are  awake  now.  Of  course 
MWi  \t  sopposed  dial  men  of  really  su- 
"'k,  HKB  as  many  of  those  of  whom 
oi  be  content  in  observing  the  decay 
around  or  the  loss  of  in- 

mwe  Mrs  nits  to  wUch  the  youthful 
;  ^^"B  'hoBM  seem  adi^rted.  It  appears  to  be 
■IgmiitMl  endeavonr  of  many  of  them,  to 
WMb  of  diose  onder  actual  pupilage 
■  wm  pnable  nnpolhited  by  that  black  and 
^*>An  of  controversy  which  envelopes  the 
^^Btt  this  is  Qtlerly  impossible,  unless 
fcf  iM  iiinence  &ho — which  m  this  direction 
■tyamat— the  minds  and  studies  of  that  body 
Ae  condition  forms  by  &r  the  best 
if  Ae  slate  of  edneatioB  at  ounmiversities. 
^*^m  ftoee  who  have  passed  dieir  short 
•■fc^ri  course,  but  are  still  detained  by 
■in*  dmics  or  circumstances;  young  them- 
ite,  JthiiB^li,  for  the  most  part,  instructors 
tf  Amr  still  yoonger—for  they  form  the  class 
ttdb  gircfl  the  tone  to  the  studious  part  of 
■t  wmer  discipliiie.   So  long  as  theolorical 
■Mwrr  forms  the  neat  excitement  and  irt- 
M  sf  men-  lives,  so  long  it  will  exercise  its 
■fafce  on  the  education  in  which 
nosed,  the  tutor 
with  die  religious 
get  np  among  his 

eMch  eathtvaamn  ahont  the  Punic  *or  Pe- 
■Am  wv.  Where  his  mind  mechanically 
ten  will  follow.   Nor  will  the  tone  of 
I  «f  Bc^«micd  hours,  assist  in  sup- 
MOMdns  of  better  and  more  vigorous 
for  society  at  Oxford — that  is,  the 
*  oMettigeat  and  active  prt  of  its 
k  hecome  dead  and  spiritless—para- 
I  A»  4read  wUdi  prenils  of  giving 
Ml  Men  Mud  eirtefolly  aloof  from 
wiA  each  other  on  questions 
ibfot,  and  the  place  supplies  no 
■d  harmless  interest  Add  to 
(empfations  to  take  ndes,  to 
sad  want  of  importance  of 

.  jmwBm,  viito  in  agitatM  societies 
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self-importance,  eccentricitv.  all  take  one  and 
the  same  direction; — the  able  are  ea*ily  drawn 
in  by  the -desire  to  shine;  and  fools,  because 
they  have  an  instinctive  conscioosness  that  in 
no  other  way  can  a  fool  become  a  man  of  con- 
sequence. 

It  is  needless  to  dweU  on  the  inflaence  which 
this  combination  of  deteriorating  causes  may  have 
on  the  prospects  of  the  rising  generation.  Vte 
diebuB  nostris,  exclaimed  Che  old  chrooicler,  who 
in  his  barbarous  a^e  saw  and  felt  the  moral 
darkness  extending  itself,  along  with  the  decline 
of  that  culture,  ol  which,  in  Ihese  enlightened 
limes,  some  men  seem  to  fancy  that  we  have  a 
'surfeit — va  diebus  no»tris,  quia  periit  studium 
litlerarum  a  nobis  I  We  lutow  fiiU  well  the  ele- 
ments of  greatness  which  exist  at  Oxford.  They 
need  no  other  proof  than  die  extraordinary  in- 
fluence whitdi  has  proceeded  from  thence  for 
the  last  ten  years  for  good  or  for  evil.  We 
know,  too,  that  with  all  the  degrading  effects  of 
its  present  condition  on  its  nsetulness  as  a  place 
of  mslruclion,  the  very  violence  of  its  contro- 
versies has  not  been  without  direct  intellectual 
Influence,  in  awakening  and  pointing  the  ener- 
gies of  dispositions  of  a  peculiar  order.  But  what 
the  general  class  of  minds  which  its  present  svstem 
produces  need  above  all  things,  is  a  stimulus  to 
a  more  natural  and  more  independent  action. 

This  is  precisely  what  talents  like  those  of  Dr 
Arnold  were  fitted  to  give;  and  it  is  in  (his 
respect  that  his  loss  is  nothing  less  (han  a  na- 
tional calamity.  Both  his  virtues,  lofty  as  they 
were,  and  his  talents  were  of  an  eminently  prac- 
tical order;  nor  were  his  very  peculiarities 
without  their  usefulness.  Ifhe  had  been  a  severer 
analyst  than  he  was — a  man  of  iudgmeni  more 
free  from  the  impnlses  of  the  aftections — a  man 
less  solicitous  about  the  polemics  of  his  day 
— more  patioit  in  investigafioB,  and  less  ready 
to  grasp  at  obvious  solutions  of  difficulties — in 
one  word,  less  of  a  theorist;  he  might  have 
been  greater  as  a  literary  man;  but  he  could 
scarcely  have  possessed,  along  with  these  facul- 
ties, his  own  distinctive  excellence.  His  mode 
of  action,  in  his  university  sphere,  as  his  lec- 
tures prove,  would  have  been,  not  to  endeavour 
forcibly  to  tear  away  his  audience  from  their 
accustomed  associations,  and  make  at  once  of 
young  theologians  and  moralisU  a  new  race  of 
impartial  enquirers;  hot  to  bring  them  to  the 
study  of  the  past,  as  it  were,  through  the  pre- 
sent; to  appeal  to  their  ac^ired  sympathies,  te 
argue  with  their  prejudices;  to  lead  them  thns 
gradually,  and  by  the  very  means  of  the  ten- 
dencies and  propensities  he  found  in  them,  into 
purer  and  freer  fields  of  enquiry  than  those  ip 
which  they  were  accustomed  to  expatiate.  ~  We 
are  far  from  estimating  his  prospects  of  ultimate 
success  by-  Ihe  popularity  which  attended  his 
first  appearance  in  his  professional  character. 
The  extraordinary  concourse  of  hearers  which 
greeted  him,  was  partly  a  homage  to  his  high 
character;  pardy  attracted  by  a  certain  fashion 
which  his  name  had  acqiiired  from  various  in- 
cidental circumstances.  Such  popularity  he  nei- 
dier  coveted  nor  invited ;  for  no  one  could  be 
more  entirely  free  from  affectation  and  vanity — 
qualities  belongUig  to  minds  of  a  very  inferior 
order  to  his.  Bat  ft  afforded  him  an  advantage 
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U  the  outset,  vhieb  his  singoUr  powers  of 
UlastratioD  uid  discursive  elo((ueDce— nis  art  of 
rendering  attractive  every  subject  he.  touched— 
would  have  amply  qualified  him  to  sustain. 
Short,  indeed,  was  the  period  allotted  to  him, 
and  barely  snifficifflit  even  thus  to  indicate  the 
road  iridck  he  wmld  have  pursued.  We  have 
a  hi^  reqpeot  for  die  diuacter  and  abilities  of 
the  gentlwua  who  hia  nceccded  him;  and  re- 


joice to  find  that  Sir  Robert  Peel,  in  ^  ia. 
stance  as  in  some  others,  has  exhibited  predi- 
lectioos  in  accordance  with  those  of  the  Ubenl 
body  of  hia  conntrymen;  but  all  the  disl» 
guiuied  ranks  out  of  wluch  the  Minister  ha4 
to  msJie  his  selection,  conld  not  have  aiMcd 
the  equal  of  hin  who  is  d^arted,  for  the  fit- 
sent  emergency. 


INory  and  Letters  of  the  late  Maiam  jyArbtag,  nthor  of  Erellna,  CedHi,  te- 
LoBdoB.  Colborn.  5  toIs. 

(nM  m  otnnsi  urmr.  mm.  1643.} 


Tbouob  the  world  saw  and  heard  little  of 
Madame  D'Arfolay  during  the  last  forty  years 
of  her  life,  sod  though  that  little  did  not  add 
to  her  fiune,  there  were  thonsands,  we  beUeveu 
who  felt  a  singular  onotion  when  they  teamed 
that  she  was  no  loogcr  among  ns.  The  news 
of  her  death  earned  the  minds  of  men  back  at 
one  leap,  clear  over  two  generations,  to  the  time 
when  her  firat  literarv  triumphs  were  won. 
All  (hose  whom  we  had  been  accustomed  to  re- 
vere as  intellectual  patriarchs,  seemed  children 
when  compared  with  her;  for  Burke  had  sale 
up  all  niglit  to  read  her  writings,  and  Johnson 
had  prononnud  her  superior  to  Fieldiu,  when 
Rogers  was  still  a  sdioolboy,  and  Soodi^  still 
in  petticoats.  Yet  more  strange  did  it  sean  diat 
we  should  just  have  lost  one  whose  name  had 
been  widely  celebrated  before  any  body  had 
beard  of  some  illustrious  men  who,  twenty, 
thirt}'  or  for^  yean  ago,  were,  after  a  long 
and  splendid  career,  borne  with  honour  to  the 

Save.  Yet  so  it  was.  Frances  Barney  was  at 
e  height  of  fame  uti  popularity  before  Cow- 
per  had  published  his  first  volume,  before  Por- 
son  had  gone  up  to  college,  before  Pitt  had 
takra  his  seat  in  the  House  of  Commons,  be- 
fore the  voice  of  Erskine  had  been  once  heard 
in  Westminster  HaU.  Since  the  appearance  of 
her  first  work,  sixty-ti^'o  years  had  passed ;  and 
this  interval  had  been  crowded,  not  only  with 
political,  but  also  with  intellectual  revolutions. 
Thousands  of  reputations  had,  during  that  pe- 
riod, sprung  up,  bloomed,  withered,  and  ois- 
ippear&l.  New  kinds  of  coni|H)sition  had  come 
into  fashion,  had  gone  out  or  fashioiu  had  been 
derided,  bad  been  foigotien.  The  iooleries  of 
Delia  Cmsca,  and  the  fooleries  of  Kotzebue, 
had  for  a  tiime  bewitched  the  multitude,  but 
had  left  no  trace  behind  them;  nor  had  mis- 
directed genius  been  able  to  save  from  decay 
the  once  llouriahing  schook  of  Godwin,  of  Dar- 
win, and  of  Raddine.  Many  books,  written  for 
temporary  effect,  bad  run  tnrongh  six  or  seven 
editions,  and  had  then  been  gathered  to  the 
novels  of  Afra  Bchn,  and  the  epic  poems  of  Sir 
Richard  Bladunore.  Yet  the  early  woAs  of 


Madame  D'Aiblay,  in  nite  of  the  lapse  of 
years,  in  spite  of  the  wnge  of  manners,  ia 
spite  of  the  p<qpnlariQr  deservedly  obnine<l  W 
some  oi  her  nvals,  eoMinaed  to  hold  a  hip 
place  in  the  public  esteem.  Skm  Bved  to  se 
a  classic  lime  set  on  her  ^ne,  before  A» 
went  hence,  that  seal  which  is  seldsm  set 
except  on  the  fame  of  the  deurted.  Like  Sir 
Condy  Rackrent  in  the  tale,  she  survived  her 
own  wake,  and  overheard  the  jodgaMBt  of 
posterity. 

Having  always  felt  a  warm  and  sincere,  tbougb 
not  a  blind  admiration  for  her  talents,  we  re* 
joiced  to  learn  that  her  Diary  was  about  i«  k 
made  pnUic.  Our  hoM  it  it  tm^  wen  Mt 
innmzed  widi  fears.  We  conld  not  fomet  tk 
fote  of  the  Memoirs  of  Dr  Bnmey,  wUck  wm 
published  ten  years  ago.  That  unfortunate  book 
contained  much  that  was  curious  and  ioteresi- 
ing.  Yet  it  was  received  with  a  cry  of 
and  was  speedily  consigned  to  oblivion.  Tae 
trath  is,  that  it  deserved  its  doom.  It  ^ 
written  in  Madame  D'Arblay's  later  s^le— tw 
worst  style  that  has  ever  been  known  smmS 
men.  No  ^nius,  no  information,  could  aav* 
from  proscription  a  book  so  written.  We,  ll»«- 
fore,  opened  the  Diary  wiA  no  small  anxietj) 
trembling  lest  we  should  light  upon  some  of  tw 
peculiar  rhetoric  which  deforms  almost  even 
page  tff  the  Memoirs,  and  which  it  is 
to  read  without  a  sensation  made  up  of 
shame  and  loathing.  We  soon,  however,  dis- 
covered to  our  great  delight  that  this  Diary  ^ 
kept  before  Madame  D'Arblay  became  ol^f*^ 
It  IS,  for  the  most  part,  written  in  her 
and  best  manner;  in  true  woman's £n^isb,cKW> 
natural,  and  lively.  The  two  works  an  'S^ 
side  by  side  before  us,  and  we  nevertnnno" 
the  Memoirs  to  the  Diaiy  widwnt  a  sente  oi 
relief.  The  dilforence  isasgreatasdwdifferuM 
between  the  atmosphere  ofaperfomera  sbop. 
fetid  widi  lavender  water  and  Jasmine  m*P|*^ 
the  air  of  a  heath  on  a  fine  morning  m 
Bodi  works  ought  to  be  consulted  by  eveiypj 
son  who  wishes  to  be  well  acqnainted  with  ■> 
Instory  of  our  litentore  and  our  mafloa*- 
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Miai  Diwy  is  *  pleaaan;  to  md  Ae 
Ttmia  will  ahrays  be  b  tuk. 
ftHf,pariba|M,  afford  sone  humless  amase- 
Mi  I*  «Br  readm  if  v«  attempt,  with  tlie 
Utif  Am  twD  bedu,  to  give  then  anaccount 
ditntiMMnitf  yean  of  Madune  D'Ar- 

St  w  detcoMled  from  a  family  whicti  bore 
ittmtl  Maebanwy,  aad  iduc^  though  pro- 
Uki^imk  oiigiB,  had  been  long  settled  in 
Safin,  wd  was  possessed  of  considerable 
WHB  ibi  coonty.  Unhappily,  many  years 
idmha  Urtb,  the  Macbomeys  b^aa,  as  if  of 
■  ftfm  ladin  a  qiirit  of  deiermined  rivalry, 
siBiR  rain  themselves.  heir-appa- 
■iWhMs  Maebamey,  offinded  his  nither 
k  Mkag  a  ranaway  match  with  an  aetreas 
UGm^>  Fields.  The  old  ceotlemancoald 
kat  »mn  jadiciouB  mode  of  meaking  ven- 
imiM  b  BMitiful  boy,  than  by  marryinc  the 
■Like  cook  gave  birth  to  a  son  named  Jo- 
dL^tKKceeded  to  all  the  lands  of  the  fa- 
^.ihhMs  was  cut  off  with  a  shilling.  The 
MiM,  however,  was  so  extravagant,  that 
I  baahame  as  poor  as  his  disinherited  bro- 
'  im  M  were  forced  to  earn  their  bread  by 
'  tmitm  haegh  tuned  dasdi^-master,  and 

■  itfaMblh.   JaM  atmck  off  the  Mac 

kfianing  of  his  name,  and  set  up  as 
i/Nkkfuaier  at  Chester.  Here  be  had  a  son 
■wCfciilti,  wdl  known  as  the  aathor  qf  the 
mn  4  Xnie,  aad  as  the  father  of  two  re- 
■nk  dildren,  of  a  son  distingusbed  by 
tarwiad  of  a  daughter  still  more  honour* 
i%6iSBshed  by  genius. 
CWa  csriy  showed  a  tasto  for*  that  art,  of 
It  a  biM-  period,  be  became  the  historian. 

■  V  apprsBtiwd  to  a  celebrated  mnsiciaa  in 
uiK  mi  ^lied  himself  to  stady  with  vi- 
^  ad  fiecess.  He  early  foiud  a  kind  and 
niiNt  patroa  in  Folk  Greville,  a  high-bom 
*|ki^4n4  man,  who  seems  to  have  had  in 
^■aHK  all  the  accomplis^epts  and  all 
Ai  hict,  an  the  virtues  sdid  all  the  vices  which. 


rears  ago,  were  considered  as  making 
if  Ac  (knctar  of  a  6ne  gentlanan.  Under 
■A  inlBctioo,  the  youag  artist  had  every  pros- 
pt  if  a  hrilliaat  career  in  the  cqutaf.  But 
■  Mh  fiOed.  It  became  necessary  for  him 
i>M<thiHBiheBoke  and  river  fog  of  London, 
^■apKair  af  the  coasL  He  accepted  the 
|btt«f«pBist  at  Lvnn,  and  settled  at  that 
l^viAiyrong  lady  who  had  recentfy  he- 

^       ii  June  1752,  Frances  Barney  was 
MtliBK  m  her  childhood  indicated  ihai 
nile  still  a  yoniu  woman,  have 
W  herself  an  htwontahle  and  permanent 
g*— sig  En^iA  writers.   She  was  shy  and 
2^  I*  brothers  and  aistors  called  her  a 
^^■A  B»t  altogether  without  some  show 
f**^  far  at  eight  yean  old  she  did  not 
^kBlet(ei& 

JW^  Kr  Barney  quitted  Lynn  for  London, 
*^  a  haose  in  Poland  Street;  a  situation 
keen  fashionable  in  the  rogn  of  Queen 
which,  since  that  time,  had  been  de- 
— »  MM  of  its  wealthy  and  noble  inha- 
Be  siarwaids  resided  in  St  Martin's 
(he  soMk  aide  of  Leicester  Square. 


His  house  there  is  still  well  known,  and  will 
continue  to  be  well  known  as  long  as  our  island 
retains  aay  trace  of  civilisation}  for  it  was  the 
dwelling  of  Newton,  and  the  square  turret  which 
distinguishes  it  from  aU  the  surrenndiag  baiM- 
incs  was  Newton's  obsCTvatory. 

Mr  Bumey  at  once  obtained  as  many  pupils 
of  the  most  reqiectable  description  as  he  had 
time  to  attend,  and  was  thus  enabled  to  support 
lus  family,  modestly  indeed,  and  frugally,  but 
in  comfort  and  independence.  *  His  profesuonal 
merit  obtained  for  bun  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Music  from  the  University  of  Oxford;  and'  hia 
works  on  subjects  connected  with  his  art  gamed 
for  hira  a  place,  respectable,  though  certainly 
BOteaiiiient,  among  men  of  letters. 

llie  progress  <^  the  mind  of  Fiances  Bumey, 
from  her  ninth  to  her  twenty-fifth  year,  wul 
deserves  to  be  recorded.  When  her  education 
had  proceeded  no  farther  than  the  horn-book, 
she  lost  her  mother,  uid  thraceforward  she  edu- 
cated herself.  Her  father  appears  to  have  been 
as  bad  a  father  as  a  very  honest,  affectionate, 
and  sweet-tompered  man  can  well  be.  He  loved 
bis  daughter  oeariy;  but  it  never  seems  to  have 
ocGuired  to  him  that  a  par«it  has  other  duties 
to  perform  to  cUldren  u|nthatof  fbiMltifla  diem, 
it  would  indeed  have  been  iaiimssihle  tor  him 
to  anpeiuitend  their  education  hiauelf.  His  pro- 
fessional engagements  occupied  him  all  day.  At 
seven  in  the  morning  he  oegan  to  attend  his 
pupils,  Uid,  when  London  was  full,  was  some- 
times oaployed  in  teaching  till  eleven  at  night. 
He  was  often  forced  to  carrv  in  bis  pocket  a 
tin  box  of  sandwiches,  and  a  botde  of  wine  and 
water,  on  which  he  dined  in  a  haekney'coach 
while  hurrying  from  one  scholar  to  another. 
Two  of  his  daughters  he  sent  to  a  seminary  at 
Paris;  but  he  imagined  that  Frances  vrould  run 
some  risk  of  being  perverted  from  die  Protestant 
fiiith  if  she  were  educated  in  a  Catholic  country, 
and  he  therefore  kept  ber  at  home.  No  go- 
verness, BO  teacher  of  anv  art  or  of  any  lan- 
guage, was  provided  for  ner.  But  one  of  her 
sisters  slutwed  ber  bow  to  write;  and,  before 
she  was  fourtem,  she  began  to  find  pleasure  in 
reading. 

It  was  not,  however,  bv  reading  that  ber  in- 
tellect was  formed.  Indeed,  when  mt  best  novels 
were  produced,  ber  knowledge  of  hooks  was 
very  small.  Whm  at  the  height  of  ber  ftm^ 
she  was  unacquainted  with  Ae  most  celelnmted 
woriis  of  Voltaire  andMoM^;  and,  what  seems 
still  more  extraordiosrv,  had  never  beard  or  seen 
a  line  of  Churchill,  who,  when  she  was  a  girl, 
was  the  most  popular  of  living  poets,  ft  is 
particularly  deserving  of  observation,  that  she 
amears  to  have  been  oy  no  means  a  novel-reader. 
Her  Other's  library  was  luffi ;  and  he  had  ad- 
mitted into  it  so  many  books  which  rigid  moral- 
ists cenerally  exclude,  that  he  felt  weasy,  aa 
he  idmnnr&  owned,  iriien  Johnson  hepn  to 
examine  die  shelves.  But  in  the  whole  collee- 
tion  there  was  only  a  single  novel,  Fielding's 
Amelia. 

An  education,  however,  which  to  most  girls 
would  have  been  useless,  but  which  suited  Faimy's 
mind  better  than  elaborate  culture,  ms  in  con- 
stant progress  diuing  ber  passage  from  childhood 
to  woaaa&ood.  Th/t  gnat  book  of  human  nature 
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was  tamed  over  btfore  ber.  Her  father's  social 
poeiltoD  was  vcn  peooliai.  He  belonced  in  for- 
tune and  station 'to  the  middle  class,  ms  dangh- 
•en  seem  to  have  been  suffered  to  mix  freelv 
with  those  whom  bnders  and  waitin^-maids  call 
vulgar,  ^^'e  are  told  that  they  were  m  the  habit 
of  placing  with  the  children  of  a  wig-maker 
who  lived  in  the  adjoining  honse.  Yet  few 
nobles  could  assemble  in  the  most  stately  man- 
sions of  Grosvenor  Square  or  St  James'  Square, 
a  society  so  variotis  and  so  brilliant  as  was  some- 
times to'  be  found  in  Dr  Barney's  cabin.  His 
mind,  though  not  very  powerful  or  capacious, 
was  restlessly  active;  and,  in  tike  inlnvds  of 
his  professtoul  purmils,  he  had  cmitrived  to  by 
up  ranch  miscelianeow  Mfomalien.  His  attain* 
ments,  the  suavity  of  his  temper,  and  the  gentle 
simplicity  of  his  manners,  had  obtaiMd  for  him 
nady  admission  to  Uie  first  literary  circles.  While 
he  was  stilt  at*  Lyniu  be  had  won  Johnson's 
heart  by  sounding  'wiA  honest  leal  Ae  praises 
of  the  English  Dictionary.  In  London  the  two 
friends  met  frequently,  and  agreed  most  harmoni- 
ously. One  tie,  indeed,  was  wanting  to  tbcsr 
motnal  attachment.  Bumey  loved  his  own  art 
passionately:  and  Johnson  just  knew  the  b^of 
St  Clement's  church  from  the  organ.  They  had, 
however,  many  ti^cs  in  common:  and  on  winter 
nights  their  conversatiom  were  sometimes  pro- 
longed till  the  fire  had  gone  ont,  and  the  candles 
had  burned  away  to  the  wicks.  Barney's  admira- 
tion of  the  powers  which  had  prodoce'd  Rasselas 
and  The  Rambler,  bordered  on  idolatry--  He 

Jave  a  singular  proof  of  this  at  his  first  visit  to 
ohnson's  ill-famished  garret.  The  master  of  the 
apartment  was  not  at  home.  The  enthusiastic 
visiter  loiAed  abont  for  some  relione  which  he 
might  carry  away;  but  he  conM  see  nothing 
y^ter  than  the  chain  and  die  fim^iroiu.  At  last 
he  discovered  on  old  broom,  tore  some  Inistles 
from  the  stamp,  wrapped  them  in  silver  pq>er, 
and  departed  as  hiqipy  as  Lonis  IX.  when  Ae 
holy  nail  of  .St  Denis  was  found.  Johnson,  on 
the  other  hand,  condescended  to  growl  out  that 
Bnmey  was  an  honest  fellow,  a  man  whom  it 
was  impossible  not  to  Hke. 

Garrick.  too,  was  a  frequent  visiter  in  Poland 
Street  and  St  Martin's  Lane.  That  wonderful 
aetor  loved  the  society  of  children,  partly  from 
good-nature,  and  partly  from  vanity.  Ue  eesta- 
sies  of  mirth  and  terror  ^ch  his  gestures  and 
play  of  conntenance  never  failed  tn  produce  in 
a  nursery,  tlattered  htm  qniie  as  much  as  the 
wphiase  of  mature  oritlca.  He  ofTen  exhibited 
all  his  powers  of  mimicry  for  Ae  amosement 
of  the  little  Burneys,  awed  tbem  by  shuddering 
and  crouching  as  if  he  saw  a  ghost,  seated  them 
by  raving  like  a  maniac  in  St  Loke's,  and  then 
at  once  became  anaactioneer,  a  chimney-sweeper, 
or  an  oM  woman,  and  made  them  lau^  till  the 
tears  im  4own  their  cheeks. 

Bit  it  wotU  be  tediow  to  recount  the  namos 
of  all  the  men  of  letters  and  artists  whom  Frances 
Bnmey  had  m  opportnmtr  of  seeing  and  faeari«g. 
Colman,  Twining,  Harris,  Baretti,  Hawkeswoi^ 
Reynolds,  Bmry,  were  among  these  who  occa- 
Monally  samranded  the  tea-table  and  supper 
tnty  at  her  fathers  modest  dwcdHog.  This  was 
dot  aD.  The  distinelion  #hieh  hr  Bmney  bad 
aeqtrtred  as  a  musii^  and  w  the  Ustoitaii  of 


music,  attracted  to  hia  house  the  most  eBuneat 
musical  performers  of  that  age.  The  greateit 
ItiUian  singers  who  visited  England  regarded  him 
as  the  dispenser  of  Ume  in  thur  art,  and  exetted 
themselves  to  obtain  his  suffrage.  Pichieraiti 
became  his  intimate  friend.  The  rapacious  Agujari, 
who  suig  for  nobody  else  under  tifly  pounds 
an  air,  sang  her  best  for  Dr  Bumey  «ithoal 
a  fee;  and  in  the  company  of  Dr  Barney  evM 
the  haughtv  and  eccentric  Gabrielli  constrained 
herself  to  Whave  with  civiKty.  It  was  thos  ii 
his  power  to  give,  with  scarcely  any  expense, 
concerts  equafto  those  of  the  aristocracy.  Oa 
such  ocoasiOiiB  the  quiet  street  in  which  lie  lived 
was  Mocked  np  by  ooroneted  chaiiets,  and  hb 
little  dnwiiig<roon  was  crowded  with  peers, 
peeresses,  ndnisten,  and  unbassadors.  On  oae 
evening,  of  which  we  happen  io  have  a  fall 
account,  there  were  present  Lord  Molgnve. 
Lord  Bruce,  Lord  and  Lady  Eikecnnbc,  Lord 
Barrington  fhmi  the  War-Offlce.  Lord  Sandwirb 
from  the  Admiral^,  Lord  Asbbaraham,  with  his 
gold  key  dancing  m>ra  his  pocket,  and  ^  French 
Ambassador,  N.  De  Gnigoes,  renowned -for  his 
fine  person  and  for  Us  success  in  'gallantry. 
But  the  great  show  of  the  nidit  was  the  Rossian 
Ambassador,  Count  Ortoff,  whose  gigantic  figore 
was  all  in  a  blaze  with  jewels,  and  in  wboM 
demeanour  the  mitamed  ferocity  of  the  Scyitiaa 
mi{^t  be  discerned  through  a  thin  varnish  of 
French  politeness.  As  he  stalked  about  the  small 
parlour,  brushing  the  ceiling  with  his  tonpee. 
the  girls  whispered  to  each  other,  with  mingled 
admiration  and  horror,  diat  be  was  the  favoured 
lover  of  his  august  mistress;  that  be  had  borne 
the  chief  part  in  the  revolution  to  whicb  she 
owed  her  throne :  and  that  his  huge  hands,  now 
glittering  with  diamond  rings,  had  givai  the  UsI 
sqneeie  to  the  windpipe  her  nnfortnale 
husband. 

With  such  illustrions  ga^ts  as  these  were 
mingled  all  the  most  remarkable  specimens  of 
the  race  of  lions — a  kind  of  game  which  is  hunird 
in  London  every  spring  with  more  than  Mel- 
tonian  ardour  and  perseverance.  Brace,  wh* 
bad  washed  down  steaks  cut  fVom  Kving  oxen 
with  water  from  the  fomitains  of  the  Nile,  cuae 
to  swagger  and  taHi  abont  his  travels.  Omav 
Hsped  broken  EfuNsh,  and  made  all  the  assemble 
mnsidans  bold  their  ears  by  howli^  OldMitein 
love-songs,  snch  as  those  mth  wluch  Oberea 
charmed  her  Opano. 

With  the  kierary  and  ftsbfonable  society 
which  occasionally '  met  under  Dr  Bumay's 
roof,  Frances  can  scarcely  be  aaid  to  have 
mingled.  She  was  not  a  musictn,  and  conM 
therefore  bear  no  part  in  the  concerts.  She  was 
shy  almost  to  awkwardness,  and  scarcely  evrr 
joined  in  the  conversation.  The  slightest  remaik 
fVom  a  stranger  disconcerted  her:  and  even  the 
<Ai  friends  of  her  fiitber  who  tried  to  draw  her 
out  could  seldom  extract  more  dian  a  Yes  or 
a  No.  Her  figure  was  small ,  her  foce  not  dis- 
tinguished by  beaaty.  Sbe  was  thereibre  suffered 
to  withdraw  quietly  to  the  ba<A^und,  and, 
unobserved  henelf,  to  observe  all  that  eassed. 
Her  nearest  relations  were  aware  that  sne  had 
good  sense,  but  seem  not  to  have  saspected. 
that  under  her  denture  and  bashful  dtporbneni 
were  concealed  a  fertile  inventton  and  a  keen 
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Mm  of  the  ridic«Io«8.  Sbe  had  not,  it  is  tnie, 
aa  «]r«  for  the  fiM  shade*  <rf  ehancter.  But 
Mariied  iMcidiari^  iMtaMly  eaugbt  her 
■stiee  aid  letBamed  eigraven  oa  her  irnadna- 
'   ML  Thus,  while  still  a        she  had  laid  np 
stA  a  store  of  matmaJs  fer  fiction  as  few  of 
ihtH  who  mix  moch  in  the  world  are  able  to 
1   WiMiiiaic  daring  a  long  life.  She  had  watched 
1  ai  kslened  to  pcwie  of  every  class ,  from 
,  fmas  and  great  officers  of  state  down  to  ar- 
■h  firing  in  gurets,  and  |>oets  familiar  with 
■kknanean  cook  shops.  Uondreds  of  i^mark- 
lUt  Msons  had  passed  in  review  before  her, 
Sdia,  French,  Genun,  Italian,  lords  and 
Ulan,  deamof  cathedfalsKid  naaagen  of  Ihea- 
Mi,ttsnllenleadtngahonlnewly  canght  savages, 
mi  aopngwonen  escorted  by  deputy  husbands. 
Si  uroag  was  the  impression  made  on  the 
I  mi  ef  Frances  by  the  society  which  she  was 
1  •  Ik  habit  of  seeing  and  hearing,  that  she  be- 
I  pi  t»  write  little  ^fictitious  narratives  as  soon 
a  d»  Mold  use  her  pen  with  ease ,  which,  as 
m  btv  said,  waa  net  very  eariy.   Her  sisters 
I  IK  Mued  by  her  stories.    But  Dr  Bumey 
'  bn  salhta^  of  dieir'  exislence;  and  in  anodia 
I  fnkibarlitMarwikropenflities  met  with  serioos'' 
1  MNBieBent.    when  she  was  filWn,  her 
,  UvMok  a  second  wife.   The  new  Mrs  Bur- 
ifMsa  found  «at  that  her  daughter-in-law 
\  tmM  oi  aeribbling,  and  delivered  several 
f  fttimtuti  lectures  on  the  subject.   The  ad- 
,  wtao  doubt  wM  well-meant,  and  might  have 
^  pfm  by  the  most  judicious  friend;  for  at 
dailiflK,  friHn  camses  to  which  we  may  hereafter 
'  >iHit,  nothing  could  be  more  disadvantageous 
>H  joiag  lady  than  to  be  known  aa  a  novel  writer. 
FnacBi  yielded,  veliiMnshed  her  Ihvonrite  pur^ 
M.  tad  made  a  bonm«  of  all  her  nannscripts. ' 

She  new  henmaed  and  stitched  from  breakfhst 
•o  disaer  with  aerapolous  regularity.  But  the 
'iuen  of  dhat  tiine  were  early;  and  the  after- 
Moi  was  her  own.  Though  she  had  given  up 
■mi-vriting ,  she  was  still  fond  of  using  her 
pn.  Sbe  began  to  keep  a  diary,  and  she  cor- 
tipMded  largely  with  a  person  who  seems  to 
bin  bad  the  chief  share  in  the  formation  of  her 
■■d.  TUs  was  Samuel  Crisp,  an  old  friend  of 
I  MT  iadwr.  His  name,  well  known,  near  a 
'  jotwy  ago,  in  the  most  sjdendid  circles  oi 
uiadoB,  has  long  been  forgoMen.  His  U^ry 
ii.  bowever,  so  interesting  and  instructive,  that 
H  leapis  OS  to  venture  on  a  digression. 

Uai  before  Frances  Barney  was  born,  Mr 
Uiif  hsd  made  his  entrance  into  the  world 
with  every  advantage.  He  was  well  connected 
m4  weU  educated.  His  face  and  figure  were 
^^^fraensly  handsome;  his  manners  were 
HiMed;  his  fortune  was  easy;  his  character 
^  vidwBt  stain;  he  lived  in  the  best  society; 
I  *«d  lead  much ;  he  talked  well ;  his  taste  in 
lilnMnR,  m&sic,  painting,  arddtectore,  scnlp- 

fThen  is  Mm  dlUcultT  hflre  an  te  UW  Avs- 

MattT'  'Thhi  ncrliet,'  says  (he  editsr  ef  the 
'  ll^.  'WM  iwde  In  the  yonag  aatberess'  tftsenth 
I*"-'  TUi  etnid  n«t  6e;  for  the  saerKoe  was 
^  ifMt,  sMardiiii  to  the  editor^  own  sfcowlnf , 
*>  as  nnuMtraac—  mt  the  necend  Mrs  Buraey: 
rmtca  wu  !■  her  sIxteentJi  year  when  her 
I  "bw'a  Mond  narriace  took  place. 


lure,  was  held  in  hi^eateeiB.  Nothing  that  the 
world  can  give  seemed  to  be  wanting  to  his 
happiness  and  respectability,  except  that  he 
should  nndmtand  ttie  limits  of  his  powers,  and 
should  not  throw  away  distinctions  which  were 
within  his  reach  in  the  pursuit  of  distinctions 
which  were  unattainable. 

'  It  is  an  uncontrolled  truth.'  says  Swift,  'that 
'no  man  ever  made  an  ill  figure  who  under- 
'stood  his  own  talents,  nor  a  good  one  who 
mistook  them.'  Every  day  brings  with  it  fresh 
illustrations  of  this  weighty  saying ;  but  the  best 
commentary  that  we  remember  is  the  histoi^ 
of  Samuel  Crisp.  Men  like  him  have  their 
proper  place,  and  it  is  a  most  important  one.  in 
the  Commonwealth  of  Letters.  It  is  by  the  judg- 
ment of  such  men  that  the  rank  of  authors  is  finalfy 
determined.  It  is  neither  to  the  multitude,  nor 
to  the  few  who  are  gifted  with  great  creative 
genius,  that  we  are  to  look  for  sound  critical  deci- 
sions. The  multitude,  unacquainted  with  the  best 
models,  are  captivated  by  whatever  stiins  and 
daules  them.  Toey  deserted  Mrs  Siddons  to  run 
after  Master  Betty ;  and  they  now  prefer,  wo  have 
no  doubt,  Jack  Sheppard  to  Von  Artevelde.  A 
man  of  great  original  genius,  on  (he  other  hand,  a 
man  who  has  attained  to  saastery  in  some  high 
walk  of  art,  is  by  no  means  to  be  implicitly 
trusted  as  a  judge  of  the  performances  of  others. 
The  erroneous  decisions  pronounced  bv  such 
men  are  without  number.  It  is  commonly  sup- 
posed that  jealousy  mahes  them  unjust.  But  a 
more  creditable  explanation  may  easily  be  found. 
The  veiT  excellence  of  a  worii  shows  that  some 
of  the  laoilties  of  the  author  have  been  dove* 
loped  at  the  eiqiense  of  ike  rest;  for  it  is  not 
given  to  the  hnmaa  intelleet  to  eqtand  itself 
widely  in  all  directions  at  onee.  and  to  be  at 
the  same  time  gigantic  «id  well-proportioned. 
Whoever  becomes  pre-enunent  in  any  art,  nay, 
in  any  style  of  art,  generally  does  so  by  devoting 
himself  with  intense  and  exclusive  enthusiasm  to 
the  porsuit  of  one  kind  of  excellence.  His  per^ 
ception  of  other  kinds  of  excellence  is  therefore 
too  often  impaired.  Out  of  his  own  department 
he  praises  and  blames  at  random,  and  is  far  less 
to  DO  trusted  than  the  mere  connoisseur,  who 
produces  nothing,  and  whose  business  is  only  to 
judge  and  enjoy.  One  painter  is  distinguished 
oy  his  exipiisito  finishing.  He  toils  day  after 
day  to  bring  the  veins  ^a  lace  veil,  the  imnkleB 
of  an  old  woman's  face,  nearer  and  nearer  to 
perfection.  In  the  time  which  he  employs  on 
a  square  foot  of  canvass,  a  master  of  a  different 
order  covers  the  walls  of  a  palace  with  gods 
burying  giants  under  mountains,  or  makes  the 
cupola  of  a  church  alive  with  seraphhn  and  mar- 
tyn.  The  more  fervent  the  passion  of  each  of 
these  artists  for  his  art,  the  higher  the  merit  of 
each  in  his  own  line,  the  more  unlikely  it  ia 
that  they  will  justly  appreciate  each  other.  Many 

Sersons  who  never  buidled  a  pencil,  probably 
0  far  more  justice  to  Michael  Ai^elo  than  would 
have  been  done  by  Gerard  Dow,  and  far  more 
justice  to  G«ard  Dow  than  wdinld  have  been 
done  by  Michael  Angelo. 

It  is  the  same  with  literature.  Thousands  who 
have  no  spark  of  the  genius  of  Drydon  or  ^Vord»■ 
worth,  do  to  Drvden  the  justice  which  has  never 
bera  done  by  Wordsworth,  and  to  Wordsworth 
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the  jmtiee  which,  we  swpec^  would  Bsver  have 
been  done  hj  Dryden.  OraT,  Johnson,  Ridiard- 
son,  Fieldinc,  are  mil  higUy  esteemed  by 
great  body  of  intelli|;eBt  aind  w«II>iiifonned  men. 
Bat  Gny  could  see  no  mmt  in  Rasselas;  and 
Johnson  could  see  no  merit  in  the  Bard,  field- 
ing thongbt  Richardson  a  solemn  prig;  and 
Richardson  perpetaaUr  eiqpnased  contempt  and 
disKust  for  Fielding's  lowness. 

Mr  Crisp  seems,  as  ftr  as  we  can  judge,  to 
baTc  been  a  man  eminendy  qualified  for  the 
osefnl office ofacoonoisseor.  His  telentsand know- 
ledge fitted  him  to  appreciate  joatly  almost  every 
species  of  intellectual  smeriority.  As  an  adviser 
lie  was  inestimable.  Nay,  he  mi^t  probably 
have  held  a  renectable  rank  as  a  writer,  if  he 
would  have  eonbed  hdauelf  to  some  department 
of  literature  in  lAich  notUag  more  Ann  sense, 
taste,  and  reading  was  required.  Unha^y  he 
set  his  heart  on  being  a  neat  poet,  wrote  a 
tragedv  in  five  acts  on  the  death  of  Virginia,  and 
oflered  it  to  Garrick,  who  was  his  perswul  Mend. 
Oarrick  read,  shook  his  bead,  and  expressed  a 
doubt  whether  it  would  be  wise  in  Mr  Ori^  to 
stake  a  reputation  which  stood  hich  on  the  success 
of  such  a  piece.  But  the  auAor,  blinded  by 
aelMove,  set  in  motioB  a  machinery  mck  as 
none  eould  long  resist.  His  inlercesson  were 
the  most  eloquent  nun  and  the  most  lovely  wmnan 
of  that  generation.  Pitt  was  induced  to  read 
Virginia,  and  to  pronounce  it  excellent  Lady 
Coventrv,  with  fingers  which  might  have  fimiished 
a  model  to  scolptors,  forced  the  manuscript  into 
the  relnctant  hand  of  the  manager;  and,  in  die 
year  17*4,  the  play  was  broaght  forward. 

Nothing  Aat  dull  or  friendship  could  do  was 
omitted.  Oarrick  wrote  both  prologne  and  epi- 
logue. The  zealous  friends  of  die  author  filled 
evoy  box;  and,  by  dwir  strenuous  exertions, 
the  life  of  die  play  was  prolonged  daring  ten 
nights.  But,  though  there  was  no  clamorons 
reprobation,  it  was  universally  felt  that  the  attempt 
bad  failed.  When  Virginia  was  printed,  the 
public  disappointment  was  even  greater  dian  at 
the  representation.  The  critics,  the  Mondily 
Reviewers  in  particular,  fell  on  plot,  characters, 
and  diction  without  mercy,  but,  we  fear,  not 
without  justice.  We  have  never  met  with  a 
copy  of  the  play;  but,  if  we  may  Judge  from 
the  lines  which  are  extracted  in  die  Geadeoian's 
Rfuaaine,  and  ^riiich  do  not  appear  to  have  been 
malevolendy  seleoled,  we  should  say  diat  nothing- 
hut  die  actuig  of  Oarriek,  and  the  parHafity  of 
the  audience,  could  have  saved  so  feeble  and 
unnatural  a  drama  from  instant  damnation. 

The  ambition  of  the  poet  was  still  unsubdued. 
When  the  London  season  closed,  he  applied  him- 
self vigorously  to  the  worit  of  removing  ble- 
midies.  He  does  not  seem  to  have  suspected, 
what  wc  are  strongly  inclined  to  suspect,  that 
the  whole  niece  was  one  blemish,  and  diat  dw 
passages  which  were  meant  to  be  fine,  were,  in 
trudi,  bursts  of  dut  tame  extravagance  into  wliich 
writers  fall,  when  dwy  setUienselves  to  be  suh> 
lime  and  palhetio  in  spite  of  nature.  He  omitted, 
added,  retouched,  and  flattered  himself  widi 
hopes  of  a  complete  success  in  the  following 
year:  but,  in  the  following  year, Garrick  diowed 
no  disposition  to  bring  the  amended  tn^edy 
on  die  stage.    Solicitation  and  TcmonstranM 


wete  tried  in  vain.  Lady  Coventry,  drooiiag 
under  that  malady  yikkk  seens  ever  to  select 
what  is  loveliest  for  its  prey,  could  render  ao 
assistmice.  The  managers  language  was  civffly 
evasive;  but  his  resolution  was  inflexible. 

Criq»  had  committed  a  great  etror  j  but  he 
had  esc^ed.  with  a  very  slight  penance,  ffis 
play  had  not  been  hooted  from  the  boarda,  it 
had,  (HI  the  contrary,  been  better  reoeived  Au 
many  very  estimable  performanees  have  boeo— 
than  JohiMon's  Irene,  for  exanude,  and  Gold- 
smith's Good-Natured  Man.  Had  Crisp  beea 
wise,  he  would  have  tho^tf  hniself  ha^y  ia 
having  vurdiased  self-knowledge  a«  ehe^  Ifa 
would  have  relinquished  without  vain  remain^ 
the  hope  of  poetical  dtstinctio^  and  would  have 
tamed  to  the  many  aoarees  of  hanteeas  whiA 
he  still  poflsessedT  Had  he  ben/ on  die  edwr 
hand,  an  unfeeltng  and  unblosUng  donee,  he 
would  have  gone  on  writing  scores  nf  bad  tn- 
gedies  in  deflaaoe  of  censure  and  derision.  Art 
be  had  too  much  sense  to  nik  a  second  defeat, 
yvl  too  litde  to  bew  his  first  defeat  Hke  amsa. 
llie  &tal  delusion  that  he  was  a  i^mA  Aamsliat, 
had  taken  firm  possession  of  his  mmd.  Hisfeiho* 
he  attributed  to  every  eause  except  the  true  one. 
He  conqilained  of  die  ill-will  of  Gairii^  whs 
Mean  to  have  done  every  thing  that  ability 
uA  seal  eoidd  do;  and  -no,  Aom  selldi  w»- 
tives,  would,  of  course,  have  been  wefi  pleased 
if  Vimnia  had  been  as  successful  as  the  Beg- 
gar's Opera.  Nay,  Crisp  complained  of  the  w- 

Sor  of  the  fnends  whose  partiality  had  civea 
n  three  benefit  nif^ts  to  which  he  nad  no  cuma. 
He  complained  nf  the  injustice  of  the  specta- 
tors, when,  in  truth,  he  ought  to  have  been 
grateful  for  their  unexampled  patience.  He  loit 
his  temper  and  spirits,  and  became  a  cynic  and 
a  hater  of  mankind.  FrtMo  Lendon  he  retired 
to  Hampton,  and  from  Hampton  to  a  solitary  and 
long-deserted  mansion,  bnut  on  a  common  in 
one  of  the  wildest  tracts  of  Surrey.  No  road, 
not  even  a  dieep-walk,  coimectea  his  hmriy 
dwelling  with  the  abodes  of  men.  The  place  of 
his  retreat  was  strictly  concealed  fi«nr  his  eld 
associates.  In  the  spring  he  sometimes  emerged, 
and  was  seen  at  exhibitions  and  coneerls  in  Lon* 
don.  But  he  sobn  disappeared,  and  hid  himselll 
with  no  society  but  hu  Mohs,  in  his  dreary  her 
mitage.  He  survired  Ms  failure  about  iHttj 
years.  A  new  generation  sprang  up  around  hia. 
No  memory  of  his  bad  verses  rmained  anrtng 
mOL  How  completely  the  world  had  lost  sight 
of  him,  will  appear  from  a  single  circumstance. 
We  looked  for  his  name  in  a  copious  Dic- 
donary  of  Dramatic  Authors  published  while  be 
was  still  aUve,  and  we  found  only  that  Mr  Sa- 
muel Ctisp.  of  the  Custom-house,  had  written 
a  play  called  Virginia,  acted  in  1764.  To  the 
las^  however,  the  unhappy  man ,  continued  U> 
brood  overthe  iignstice  of  the  ouinagerand  Ae|att 
and  tried  to  convince  lumself  and  others  that  be 
had  miSBed  the  U^est  literary  honours,  only 
because  be  bad  mnitted  sone  fine  passages  u 
compliance  witik  Garrick's  jud^nent  Alas,  m 
human  nature!  that  the  wounds  of  vanity  shooM 
smart  and  bleed  so  much  longer  thui  the  wound} 
of  afi^tionl  Few  people,  we  believe, 
■eareat  fiiends  and  rdations  died  in  17M,  hat 
any  acute  feeling  of  dm  Ion  in  178i. 
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sMen  a»d  Civonrite  dau^ters,  and  brides 
Mriebetfswiy  before  the  honeymoon  was  passed, 
M  been  forgotten,  or  were'reawrobered  only 
Willi  a  tnoqail  resret.  Bnt  Samuel  Crisp  was 
Mtf  Bwaroin;  for  his  tragedy,  like  Rachel 
wMfing  Ibr  hm-  childnm,  and  wonld  not  be 
tMiiorted.    'Never,'  nach  was  his  language 
tnaty-dgkt  years  after  his  disaster,  *  never 
'gift  ap  or  alter  a  tittle  unless  it  perfectly 
'tmdien  with  your  own  inward  feelings.  1 
'as  My  this  to  my  swrow  and  my  cost.  But, 
wmf  Soon  after  these  words  were  written, 
In  Kfe— «  life  which  might  have  been  emi- 
Millv  asefnl  and  happy— ended  in  the  ume 
^Mm  in  whicht  during  more  Chan  a  quarter 
tt  I  eeamy,  it  lud  been  passed.   We  have 
AM^lit  it  worth  while  to  rescue  from  oblivion 
ia  cariaiis  fngmenc  of  literary  history.  It 
Mw  It  as  at  ooce  lodicroiiB,  melancholy,  and 
U  tf  instawtion. 
Oisp  was  an  old  and  veiy  intimate  friend 
dtte  Bnnieys.    To  them  alone  was  confided 
AesoK  of  (he  desolate  old  hall  in  which  ho 
Utaasdriike  &  wild  beast  in  a  den.  For 
tevere  reserved  such  remains  of  hts  hn- 
■aiiy  ks  had  suiVived  the  failure  of  his  pby. 
hum  Burncy  be  regarded  as  his  daugnter. 
I  ft  tAi  her  his  Fannikin*  and  slie  in  return 
I  aW  Ina  her  dear  Daddy.  In  truth,  he  seems 
I  ftkne  dMo  much  more  than  her  real  father 
I  ^ihedevelopinont  of  her  intellect;  for  though 
I  k  vn  a  bad  poet,  he  was  a  scholar,  a  tiiinker, 
mi  m  excellent  coansellor.   He  was  particu- 
hriy  frnd  of  Dr  Bnrney's  concerts.  They  had, 
I  itMed.  been  commenced  :it  his  suggestion,  and 
I  vlwB  be  visited  l^don  he  constnntly  attended 
j  Bat  when  he  grew  old,  ami  when  gout, 

j  ^nagkt  en  partly  by  mental  irritation,  confined 
I  Ua  lo  his  retreat,  he  was  desirous  of  having 
^  I  gliaiwe  of  that  gay  and  brilliant  world  from 
««cb  he  was  exiled,  and  he  pressed  Fannikin 
'  >o  scad  him  fall  accoanta  of  her  (aiher's  even- 
I  a;  parties.   A  few  of  her  letters  to  him  have 
I  MB  pablished;  aud  it  is  impossible  to  read 
;  Aeai  without  disceraiag  in  them  all  the  powers 
,  vhich  afterwards  produced  Evelina  and  Cecilia, 
.  ibe  ^kness  ia  catdiingevery  odd  peculiarity 
I  tt  character  and  manner,  the  skill  in  grouping, 
(he  hasMur,  often  richly  comic,  sometimes  even 
Incicil. 

I     Faaav's  propensity  to  novel>writiog  had  for 
I   *  tine  been  kept  down.  It  now  rose  up  slrong- 
:  «r  Ikaa  ever.    The  heroes  and  heroines  of 
,  the  t^  which  had  perished  in  the  lames, 
!  vcre  still  present  to  the  eye  of  hcrmind.  One 
^vaarile  atory-y  in  particular,  haunted  her  ima- 
puiiAH.  It  was  about  acertain  Caroline  Evelyn, 
)  Manlifal  damsel  who  made  an  unfurHinatc 
MTc  Mich, and  died,  leaving  aninfaut  daughter, 
rnacea  began  lo  image  to  herself  the  various 
Mcaes,  tragic  and  comic,  through  which  the 
motberiess  giri,  bi^hly  connected  on  one 
'  **«,  Meanly  connected  on  the  other,  might 
to  pass.  A  crowd  oC  anreal  beings,  good 
*M  bad,  grave  and  Indicrons,  surrounded  the 
^^3[>tiwid,  young  orphan :  n  coarse  sea-captain ; 
**>  >py  insolent  fop  blaxHig  in  n  su|ierb  court* 
aaaiher  fi^  as  ugly  and  as  insolent, 
on  Saow-Hill,  ud  tricked  out  in 
"•coad-haad  finery  Ibr  the  Hempstead  ball;  an 


old  woman,  all  wrinkles  and  rouge,  flirting  her 
fan  with  the  air  of  a  Miss  of  seventeen,  and 
screaming  ipa  dialect  made  up  of  vulgar  English ; 
a  poet  lean  and  ragged,  with  a  broad  Scotch 
accent.  By  degrees  these  shadows  acquired 
stronger  and  stronger  consistence :  the  im|)ulse 
which  nrged  Francos  to  write  became  irresis- 
tible; and  the  result wastbehistoryofEvelina.  * 

Then  came,  naturally  enough,  a  wish,  mingled 
with  many  fears,  to  appear  before  the  public; 
for,  timid  as  Frances  was,  and  bashful,  and 
altogether  unaccustomed  to  hear  her  own  praises, 
it  is  dear  tliat  she  wanted  neither  a  strong 
passion  for  distinction ,  nor  a  just  contidence 
10  her  own  powers.  Her  scheme  was  to  be- 
come, if  possible,  a  candidate  for  fame  without 
running  any  risk  of  disgrace.  She  Had  not 
money  to  bear  the  expense  of  printing.  It  was 
iheretore  necessary  that  some  bookseller  should 
be  induced  to  talw  (he  risk;  and  such  a  book- 
seller was  not  readily  found.  Dodsley  refused 
even  to  look  at  the  manuscript  unless  he  were 
trusted  with  the.naote  of  the  author.  A  publish- 
er in  Fleet  Street,  named  Lowndes,  was  more 
complaisant.  Some  correspondence  took  place 
between  this  person  and  Miss  Burney,  who 
took  the  name  of  (iraflon,  and  desired  that  the 
letters  addressed  to  her  might  be  left  at  the 
Orange  Coffee-House.  But,  before  the  bargain 
was  finally  struck,  Fauny  thought  it  hor  duty 
to-eblain  hor  father's  consent.  She  told  him 
that  she  had  written  a  book,  that  she  wished 
to  have  his  permission  to  publish  it  anonymously, 
but  that  she  hoped  that  he  would  not  insist 
upon  seeing  it.  What  followed  may  ser\e  to 
illu.<ttrale  what  we  meant  ^Yhen  we  said  that 
Dr  Burney  was  as  bad  a  father  as  so  good- 
hearted  a  roan  coald  possibly  be.  It  never 
seems  lo  have  crossed  his  mind  that  Fanny 
was  about  lo  take  a  step  on  which  the  whole 
happiness  of  her  life  might  depend,  a  step  which 
might  raise  her  to  an  honourable  eminence,  or 
cover  her  with  ridicule  and  contempt.  Several 
people  bad  already  been  trusted,  and  strict 
concealment  was  uierefore  not  to  be  expected. 
On  BO  grave  an  occasion,  it  was  surely  his 
duty  to  give  his  best  counsel  to  his  daughter, 
to  win  her  confidence,  to  prevent  her  from 
exposing  herself  if  her  book  were  a  bad  one, 
and,  if  it  were  a  good  one,  to  see  that  the 
terms  which  she  made  with  the  publisher  were 
likely  to  bo  beneficial  to  her.  Instead  of  this,  he 
only  stared,  burst  out  a  laughing,  kissed  her, 
gave  her  leave  to  do  as  she  liked,  and  never 
even  asked  die  name  of  her  work.  The  con- 
tract with  Lowndes  was  speedily  concluded. 
Twenty  pounds  were  given  for  the  copyright, 
and  were  accepted  by  Fanny  with  delignt  Her 
father's  inexcusable  neglect  of  liis  duty,  luppily 
caused  her  no  worse  evil  than  the  loss  of  twelve 
or  fifteen  hundred  pounds. 

After  many  delays  Evelina  appeared  in  Ja- 
nuary 1778.  Poor  Fanny  was  sick  with  terror, 
and  durst  hardly  stir  out  of  doors.  Some  days 

[aased  before  any  thing  was  heard  of  the  boolt. 
I  had,  indeed,  nothing  but  its  own  merits  to 

tosh  it  into  public  favour.  Its  author  was  uu- 
nown.  The  house  by  which  it  was  published, 
was  not,  we  believe,  held  in  high  estimation. 
No  body  of  partisans  had  been  engaged  to 
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applautl.  Thft  bedor  class  of  readers  exMcled 
litttn  from  a  novel  about  a  young  ladys  en- 
trance into  the  world.  There  was,  indeed,  at 
(hat  lime  a  disiiosition  among  the  most  respec- 
table people  to  condemn  novels  generally :  nor 
was  this  disposition  by  any  means  without 
excuse;  for  work*!  of  fhut  sort  wcr<' then  almost 
always  silly,  and  very  frri|tienlly  wickcil. 

Soon,  however,  (be  first  f;iint  ficccnts  of  praise 
began  lo  be  licard.  The  keepers  of  the  circu- 
lating libraries  reported  that  every  body  was 
asking  for  Evelina,  and  that  some  person  had 
gaessed  Anstey  to  be  the  author,  fhen  came 
a  favonrabio  notice  in  tho  London  Review; 
then  another  still  more  favourable  in  the  Month- 
ly. And  now  dut  book  found  its  way  to 
tables  which  had  seldom  been  pollntccf  by 
narble^overed volumes.  Scholars andsiatesmen 
who  contemptuously  abandoned  thd  crowd  of 
romances  to  Miss  Lydia  Languish  and  Miss 
Sukey  Saunter,  were'  not  ashamed  to  own  that 
they  could  not  tear  themselves  away  from 
Evelina.  Fine  carriages  and  rich  liveries,  not 
often  seen  east  of  Temple  Uar,  were  attracted 
to  the  publisher's  shon  in  Fleet  Street.  Lowndes 
was  daily  questioncil  about  the  author;  but 
was  himself  as  much  in  the  dark  as  any  of 
the  questioners.  The  mystery,  however,  could 
not  remain  a  mystery  long.  It  was  known  to 
brothers  and  sisters,  aunts  and  cousius:  and 
they  were  far  too  proud  and  too  happy  to  be 
discreet.  Dr  Burney  wept  over  the  book  in 
rapture.  Daddy  Crisp  snook  his  fist  at  his 
Fannikin  in  affectionate  auger  at  not  having 
been  admitted  lo  her  confidence.  ThebiiUiwas 
whispered  to  Mrs  Thralc;  and  then  it  began 
to  spread  fast. 

The  book  had  been  admired  while  it  was 
ascribed  to  men  of  letters  long  conversant 
with  the  world,  and  accustomed  to  composition. 
But  when  it  was  known  that  a  reserved,  silent 
young  woman  had  produced  the  best  work  of 
fiction  that  had  appeared  since  ibc  death  of 
Smollett,  the  acclamations  were  redoubled.  What 
she  had  done  was,  indeed,  extraordinary.  But, 
as  usual,  various  reports  improved  the  story 
till  it  became  miraculous.  Evelina,  it  was  said, 
was  the  work  of  a  girl  of  seventeen.  Incred- 
ible as  this  tale  was,  it  continued  to  be  repeated 
down  (o  onr  own  time.  Frances  was  loo  hon- 
est to  confirm  it.  Probably  she  was  too  much 
a  woman  to  contradict  it;  and  it  was  long  be- 
fore any  of  her  detractors  thoaght  of  this  mode 
of  annoyance.  Yet  there  was  no  want  of  low 
minds  and  bad  hearts  in  the  geaeration  which 
witnessed  her  firat  appearance.  There  was 
the  envious  Kenriek  and  (he  savage  >Volcol, 
the  asp  George  Stccvens  and  (be  jiolecat  John 
Williams.  It  did  not,  however,  occur  to  them 
to  search  the  parish-rcgislrr  ofi^ynn,  in  order 
that  Ihry  might  be  able  to  twit  a  lady  with 
having  concealed  her  age.  Thnt  truly  chival- 
rous exploit  was  reserved  for  n  bad  writer  of 
our  own  time,  whose  spile  she  had  provoked 
by  not  furnishing  him  with  materials  for  a 
worthless  edition  ofBoswell'a  Life  of  Johnson, 
some  sheets  of  which  our  readers  have  doubt- 
less seen  round  parcels  of  better  books. 

Bat  we  most  retarn  (o  oar  story.  The  triumph 
was  coh^eie.    The  timid  and  uhscHre  girl 


foand  herself  on  the  highest  pinoack  of  6ne. 
Great  men,  on  whom  she  had  gaaed  at  a  dis- 
tance with  hanble  reverence,  addressed  her 
with  adoilration,  tempered  by  the  tendemesx 
due  (0  her  sex  and  age.  Burke,  Windham, 
Gibbon,  Reynolds,  Sheridan,  were  amoDg  her 
most  ardent  eulogists.  Cumberland  acknow- 
ledged her  merit,  after  his  fashion,  by  bitiag 
his  lips  and  wriggling  in  his  chair  whenever 
her  name  was  mentioned.  But  it  was  at  Streat- 
ham  that  she  tasted,  in  the  highest  perftctioa, 
the  sweets  of  flattery,  mingled  with^hesweeu 
of  friendahip.  Mrs  Thrale,  then  at  the  height 
of  prosperity  and  popalority— with  gay  ^irils, 
qaick  wit,  showy  ihoagh  superficial  acquire- 
ments, pleasing  though  not  rcnaed  naaners,  a 
singularly  amiable  temper,  and  a  loving  hnit 
—felt  towards  Fanny  as  towards  a  younger 
sister.  With  thcThniles,  Johnson  was  doaies- 
ticated.  He  was  an  old  friend  of  Bomoy; 
but  he  had  probably  taken  Ultle  notice  of  Ur 
Bumey's  daughters,  and  Fanny,  we  imagiae, 
had  never  in  her  life  dared  lo  speak  to  hin, 
unless  to  ask  whether  he  wanted  a  ninetecath 
or  a  twentieth  cup  of  tea.  He  was  chanoied 
hy  her  tale,  and  preferred  it  to  the  novela  of 
Fielding,  to  whom,  indeed,  he  had  always  beea 
grossly  uujust.  He  did  not,  indeed,  carry  hit 
partiality  so  far  as  (o  place  Evelina  by  (he 
side  of  Clarissa  and  Sir  Charles  Grandisoa; 
yet  he  said  that  his  little  favourite  had  doac 
enough  to  have  made  even  Richard»na  (eti 
uneasy.  With  Johnson's  eonlini  approbation 
of  the  bonk  was  mingled  a  fondness,  Italf 
gallant  half  paternal,  for  the  writer;  and  this 
fondness  his  age  and  character  entitled  him  m 
show  without  restraint.  He  began  by  palling! 
her  liaud  to  his  lips.  But  soon  he  daspeil  her 
in  his  huge  arms,  and  implored  her  lo  be  a 
good  girl.  She  was  bis  pet,  his  dear  love,  Ms 
dear  little  Burney,  his  Itttlo  charaoter-moDgcr. 
At  one  time,  he  broke  forth  in  praise  of  the 
good  taste  of  her  caps.  At  another  time,  he 
insisted  on  leaching  her  Latin,  lliat,  with  aH 
his  coarseness  and  irritability,  he  was  a  maa 
of  sterling  benevolence,  has  long  been  acknow- 
ledged. But  how  gentle  and  endearing  ki^ 
deportment  could  he,  was  not  known  till  the 
Rf  collectioDs  of  Madamo  D'Arblay  were  pah- 
lishcd. 

We  have  mentioned  a  few  of  the  most  emi- 
nent of  those  who  paid  their  homage  to  the 
author  of  Evelina.  The  crowd  of  inferior  ad- 
mirers would  reqnire  a  catalogue  as  long  as 
(hat  in  the  second  book  of  the  Iliad.  In  that 
catalogue  would  be  BIrs  Cholmondcley,  the  sav- 
er of  odd  things,  and  Seward,  much  given 
to  yawning,  and  Barctti,  who  slew  the  man  in 
the  Haymarkct,  and  Paoli,  talking  broken  En- 
glish, and  f^ngton,  taller  by  (be  head  than  any 
other  member  of  the  club,  and  Lady  Mill»r, 
who  kept  a  vase  wherein  flnols  were"  wont  to 
pnt  bail  verses,  and  Jerningham,  who  wrote 
verses  fit  to  be  pal  into  the  vase  of  Ltdv 
Millar,  and  Dr  Franklin— not,  as  some  have 
dreamed,  the  great  Pransylvaaian  Dr  Franklia. 
who  coald  not  then  have  paid  his  respects  to 
Miss  Barney  withoiH  much  nsh  nf  being  hangod, 
drawn,  and  quartered,  hot  Or  Franklin  thr 
less — 
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It  wmM  not  have  been  sarprising  if  «uch 
socccss  had  laraed  even  a  strong  head,  aud 
eoimpted  even  a  generotts  and  affectionate  na* 
tore.  But,  in  the  Diar^,  we  can  find  no  trace 
of  any  feelinR  inconsistent  with  a  truly  mo- 
dest and  amiable  di»posiltoa.  There  is,  indeed, 
abutdant  proof  that  Frances  enjoyed,  with  in 
iatense.  though  ^  troobled,  joy,  the  honoars 
which  her  genius  bad  won;  bat  it  is  equally 
clear  that  her  happiness  sprang  from  the  hap- 
pioesa  of  her  father,  her  sister,  and  her  dear 
baddy  Criap.  While  flattered  by  the  great,  the 
flMlent,  aM  the  learned*  while  followed  along 
(be  Steyne  at  BrightoB  and  the  Pauliles  at 
Tanbridge  Wells  by  the  gate  of  admiring  crowds, 
faer  heart  seems  to  have  been  still  with  the 
hide  domestic  circle  in  St  Martin's  Streel. 
If  she  recorded  with  minute  diligence  all  (he 
campliments,  dclicnte  and  coarse,  which  ithe 
heard  whMvver  she  turned,  she  recorded  them 
for  the  eyes  of  two  or  three  persons  who  had 
\enti  her  from  infancy,  who  bad  loved  her 
ia  obs^ty,  and  to  whom  her  fame  gave  the 
pentst  and  nost  exquisite  delight.  Nothing 
caa  be  more  DnjoaC  than  to  confoand  these 
aa^Mirings  of  a  kind  heart,  s«re  of  perfect 
sya^thy,  with  the  egotism      a  blae*stock' 
iax,  who  prates  to  alt  who  come  near  her 
aboat  her  own  novel  or  her  own  volume  of 
soaaete. 

It  was  natural  that  the  triumphant  tssae  of 
Hiss  Bnraey's  first  venture  should  tempt*  her 
lo  try  a  second.  Evelina,  though  it  had  raised 
her  fame,  had  added  nothing*  to  her  fortune. 
Some  of  her  friends  urged  her  lo  write  for  the 
•lage.  Johnson  promised  logive  her  his  advice 
as  lo  the  cumposiii(Hi.  Mnr^y,  who  was  sup- 
posed lo  Dodcrstand  Iho  temper  of  the  pit  as 
veil  as  any  man  of  his  time,  undertook  to 
iMtnct  her  Bs  to  ataga*effect.  Sheridan  de- 
clared that  he  weald  accept  a  play  from  her 
witboat  even  reading  it.  Tins  encouraged  she 
wrote  a  cimedy  named  The  Witlings.  Fortu- 
nately it  was  never  acted  or  printed.  We  can, 
we  think,  easily  perceive  from  the  little  which 
in  said  on  the  sunject  in  the  Diary,  that  The 
Witlings  would  have  been  damned,  and  that 
Mnrpby  and  Sheridan  Ihod^t  so,  though  they 
were  too  polite  to  say  so.  Happily  Frnuces 
bad  a  frirad  who  was  not  afraid  lo  give  her 
pain.  Cwin,  wiser  for  her  Uian  he  had  been 
br  himaelC  read  the  manuscript  in  bis.  lonely 
reCreat,  and  manftalty  tM  her  that  aho  had 
fiiilcd,  that  to  remove  blemishes  here  and  there 
weui4  be  useless,  that  the  piece  bad  abundance 
^  wit  but  no  interest,  that  it  was  bad  .is  a 
whole,  that  it  would  remind  every  reader  of 
the  /effune*  Savantes,  which,  strange  to  say, 
she  had  never  read,  and  that  she  could  not 
••stain  so  dose  a  comparison  with  Moliere. 
This  opinion,  in  which  Dr  Bumey  concurred, 
waa  sent  to  Frances  in  what  she  palled  'a 
hissing,  groaning,  cat-calling  epistle.'  But  she 
had  loo  mnch  sense  not  to  know  that  it  was 
better  lo  be  hissed  and  cat-called  by  her  Daddy 
than       a  whole  sea      heads  in  the  pit  m 


Dniry-Lane  Theatre;  and  she  had  too  good  a 
heart  not  lo  be  grateful  for  so  rare  an  act  of 
Iriendship.  She  returned  an  answer  which 
shows  how  well  she  deserved  lo  have  a  ju- 
dicious, faithful,  and  affectionatu  adviser.  '1 
intend,*  she  wrote,  'to  console  myself  for  your 
'censure  by  this  greatest  proof  I  have  ever 
'received  of  the  siiicerily,  candour,  and,  let  me 
'add,  esteem,  of  my  dear  daddy.  And  as  I 
'happen  to  love  myself  rather  more  thtin  my 
'pla^,  this  consolation  is  not  a  very  trifling  one. 
'This,  however,  seriously.  I  do  believe,  that 
'when  my  two  daddies  put  their  heads  tsgelher 
'to  coacorl  that  hissing,  groaning,  cat-calling 
'epistle  they  sent  me,  they  felt  as  sori-y  for 
'poor  little  Hiss  Bayes  as  she  could  possibly 
'do  for  herself.  You  see  I  do  not  attempt  to 
'repay  your  frankness  with  the  air  of  pretended 
'carelessness.  But,  though  somewhat  discon- 
'certcd  just  now,  Iwill  promise  not  to  let  my 
'vexation  live  oul  another  day.  Adieu,  my  dear 
'daddy  1  1  won't  be  mortified,  and  1  won't  be 
^downed',  but  1  will  be  proud  to  find  1  have, 
'out  of  my  own  family,  as  well  as  in  it,  a  friend 
'who  loves  me  well  enough  to  sjieak  plain 
'truths  to  me.' 

Frances  now  laraed  f>om  herdramatic  schemes 
lo  an  undertaking  far  better  suited  to  her  ta- 
lents. She  determined  to  write  a  new  tale,  on 
a  plan  excellently  contrived  for  the  display  of 
the  powers  in  which  her  superiority  to  other 
writers  lay.  It  w  as  in  truth  a  grand  and  various 

[licture-jAllery,  which  presented  to  the  eye  a 
ong  series  of  men  and  womcu,  each  marked 
by  some  stroni?  peculiar  feature.  There  were 
avarice  and  prodigality,  the  pride  ufliloodand 
the  pride  of  money,  morbid  restlessness  and 
morbid  apathy,  frivolous  garrulity,  supercilious 
silence,  a  DeiiuKritus  to  laugh  at  every  ihiiig, 
and  a  Heraclitus  to  lament  over  every  thing. 
The  work  proceeded  fast,  and  in  twelvemonths 
was  completed.  'It  wanted  something  of  the 
simplicity  which  had  been  amon^  Ihe  most 
attractive  chmns  of  Evelina ;  but  it  fnrnished 
ample  proof  that  the  four  years  which  had  elap- 
sed since  Evelina  appeared,  had  not  been  uu- 
profitabl^  spent,  "niosc  who  sqw  Cecilia  in 
manuscript  pronounced  il  the  best  novel  of  the 
age.  Mrs  Thrale  laughed  and  wept  over  it 
Crisp  was  even  vehement  in  applause,  and 
oflered  lo  insure  Ihe  rapid  and  complete  success 
of  the  book  lor  half  a  crown.  What  Miss  Bumey 
received  for  the  copyright  is  not  mentioned  in 
the  Diary;  bat  we  have  observed  several  ex- 
pressions from  which  we  infer  that  Ihe  sum 
was  conaiderablc.  That  the  sale  would  bo  great 
nobody  could  doubt;  and  Frances  now  bad 
shrewd  and  experienced  advisers,  who  would 
not  suffer  her  to  wrong  herself.  We  have  been 
loldlhat  the  publishers  gave  her  two  thousand 

founds,  and  we  have  nu  donbt  that  they  might 
ave  given  a  still  laiiger  sum  without  being 
losers. 

Cecilia  was  published  in  the  summer  of  1783. 
The  curiosity  of  ihe  town  was  intense.  We  have 
been  informed  by  persons  who  remember  tboso 
days,  that  no  romance  of  Sir  W.ilter  Scolt  was 
more  impatiently  awaited,  or  more  eagerly  snatch- 
ed from  the  counters  of  Ihe  booksellers.  High 
•8  public  expectation  was,  it  was  amply  aatis- 
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fied ;  and  Cecilin  waa  placed,  hy  general  accla- 
mation, among  tho  classical  novels  ofEn^and. 

Miss  Burney  was  nnw  thirty.  Her  youth  had 
been  singnlarly  prosperous;  bat  clouds  soon 
began  to  gather  over  that  clear  and  radiant 
dawn.  Events  deeply painfal  to  aheartso  kind 
as  that  of  Frances,  foHowed  each  other  in  rapid 
saccession.  She  was  first  called  upon  to  attend 
the  death-bed  of  her  best  friend,  Samuel  Crisp. 
When  she  returned  to  St  Martin's  Street,  after 
performing  this  melancholy  duty,  she  was  appalled 
by  hearing  that  Johnson  had  been  struck  with 
paralysis;  and,  not  many  months  later,  she 
parted  from  him  for  the  last  time  with  solemn 
tenderness.  He  wished  to  look  on  her  once 
more ;  and  on  the  day  before  his  death  she  long 
remained  in  tears  on  Ae  stairs  leading  to  his 
bed-room,  in  the  hope  that  she  might  be  called 
in  to  receive  his  blessing.  But  be  was  then 
sinking  fast,  and,  thongh  be  sent  her  an  affec- 
tionate message,  was  unable  to  see  her.  Bat 
this  was  not  the  worsL  There  arc  separations 
far  more  cruel  than  those  which  are  made  by 
death.  Frances  might  weep  with  prond  affec- 
tion for  Crisp  and  Johnson.  She  had  to  blush 
as  well  as  to  weep  for  Mrs  Thralc. 

Life,  however,  still  smiled  upon  her.  Domestic 
happiness,  friendship,  independence,  letsnre, 
letters,  all  these  things  were  hers ;  and  she  Aung 
them  all  away. 

Among  the  distinguished  persons  to  whom 
Miss  Barney  had  been  introduced,  none  ap- 
pears to  have  stood  higher  in  her  regard  than 
Mrs  Dclany.  This  lady  was  an  interesting  and 
venerable  rclique  of  a  past  age.  She  was  the 
niece  of  George  Granville  Lord  Lansdowoe, 
who,  in  bis  youth,  exchanged  verses  and  com- 
pHinents  with  Edmund  W.iller,  and  who  was 
among  the  Itrst  to  applaud  the  opening  talents 
of  Pope.  She  had  married  Dr  Delany,  a  man 
known  (o  his  contemporaries  as  a  'profound 
scholar  and  an  eloquent  prea'cber,  but  remem- 
bered in  onr  time  chiefly  as  one  of  the  small 
circle  in  which  the  fierce  spirit  of  Swift,  tor- 
tured by  disappointed  iimbifton,  by  remorse,  and 
by  the  approacnes  of  madness,  sonfi^tforamttse- 
ment  and  repose.  Doctor  Delany  had  long  been 
dead.  His  widow,  nobly  descended,  eminently 
accomplished,  and  retaining,  in  spite  of  the 
infirmities  of  advanced  age,  the  vigour  of  her 
faculties  and  the  serenity  of  her  temper,  enjoyed 
and  deserved  the  favour  of  the  royal  family. 
She  had  a  pension  of  three  hundred  a-year; 
and  a  house  at  Windsor,  belonging  to  the  crown, 
had  been  fitted  up  for  her  accommodation.  At 
this  house  the  Eing  and  Qaeen  sometimes  called, 
and  found  a  very  natural  pleasure  in  thos 
caichisg  an  occasional  glimpsed  the  private  life 
of  English  families. 

In  December  1785,  Miss  Bnmey  was  on  a 
visit  to  Mrs  Dclanv  at  Windsor.  The  dinner 
was  over.  The  old  lady  was  taking  a  nap. 
Her  grand-niece,  a  little  girl  of  seven,  was 
playing  at  some  Christmas  game  with  the  visiters, 
when  the  door  opened,  and  a  stout  gentleman 
entered  unannounced,  with  a  star  on  his  breast, 
'What?  what?  what?'  in  his  mouth.  A  cry  of 
'The  King'  was  set  op.  A  general  scampering 
followed.  Miss  Barney  owns  that  she  coald  not 
have  been  more  terrified  if  she  bad  seen  » 


ghost.  But  Mrs  Delany  came  forward  to  pay 
her  duty  to  her  royal  friend,  and  the  distnrbance 
was  quieted.  Frances  was  then  presented^  and 
underwent  a  long  examination  and  eross-exa* 
mination  about  all  that  she  bad  writtm  and  aU 
that  she  meant  to  write.  The  Queen  soon  made 
her  appearance,  and  his  Majesty  repeated,  for 
the  benefit  of  his  consort,  tho  information  which 
he  had  extracted  from  Miss  Barney.  The  good- 
nature of  the  royal  pair  might  have  softoBed 
even  the  authors  of  the  Probationary  Odes,  and 
conid  not  bnt  be  delightful  .to  a  young  lady 
who  had  been  brought  up  a  Tory,  la  a  few 
days  the  visit  was  repeated.  Miss  Barney  was 
more  ut  ease  than  before.  His  Majesty,  instead 
of  seeking  for  information,  condcstMided  Is 
impart  it,  and  passed  sentence  an  m»w  great 
writers,  Eaglisk  and  foreign.  Voltaire  he  pro- 
uonnced  a  niMater.  Rooaseaa  h«  liked  raocr 
belter.  *Ba(  was  there  ever,'  he  cried,  *8adi 
*stuff  as  great  part  of  Shakspcare?  Only  one 
'must  not  say  so.  But  what  inink  youf  Whatf 
Is  thert!  not  sad  staff?  What?  What?' 

The  next  day  Frances  enjoyed  the  privilege 
of  listening  to  some  equally  valaable  criticiaai 
uttered  by  the  Qaeen  tooching  Goethe  and 
RIopstock,  and  might  have  learned  an  invor* 
lant  lesson  ofeconomy  frwn  the  node  in  whifk 
her  Majssty's  library  had  been  formed.  *1  pi^ed 
Ae  boolt  np  <m  a  stall,'  said  the  Qaeen.  *0h, 
it  is  amazing  what  good  books  uiere  are  ea 
stallal'  Nra  Ddany,  who  seems  to  have  on- 
derstood  from  these  words  that  her  Mawslr 
was  in  the  habit  of  exploring  the  booths  « 
Moorfields  and  Holywell  Street  in  penen,  coald 
not  suppress  an  exclamation  of  surprise. 
said  the  Queen,  *I  don't  pick  them  up  nO'self. 
•Bat  1  have  a  servant  very  clever;  and,  if  they 
*  are  not  to  be  had  at  the  booksellers,  they  «e 
'not  for  me  more  than  for  another.'  Miss 
ney  describes  this  conversation  as  delightwi 
and,  indeed,  we  cannot  wonder  that,  with  her 
literary  tastes,  she  riiotdd  be  ddighted  n 
hearing  in  bow  magniftcent  a  mnnerdw  greatest 
lady  ia  the  land  encouraged  literature. 

The  tmtb  is,  thatFrancea  was  ftacinated 
the  condescending  kindness  of  the  two  gmt 

Ktrsonages  to  whom  slie  had  beea  preseotod. 
er  father  was  even  more  infatuated  ibw 
herself  The  result  was  a  step  of  ^'**J'S 
cannot  think  with  patience,  bnt  which,  ■l^'^"!"^ 
as  it  is,  with  al!  its  conscqaeiices,  ui^^^ 
volumes,  deserves  at  teaat  this  praiso,  that  K 
has  furnished  a  roost  impressive  warning. 

A  German  lady  of  the  name  of  Raggerdon. 
one  of  the  keepers  of  the  Queen's  robes,  retues 
aboot  diis  time;  and  her  H^jeatr  offn«^^ 
vacant  post  to  Miss  Bnmey.  When  we  eo^ 
sider  that  Miss  Barney  wasdeddedlv  them*" 
popular  writer  of  fictitious  narrative  then  "y^^ 
that  competence,  if  not  opulence,  was  *^*^{~ 
her  reach,  and  that  she  was  more 
happy  in  her  domestic  circle,  and  "v^^.J^ 
compare  the  sacrifice  which  she  was  ^^^^ 
to  make  with  the  remuneration  which  was  bo* 
out  to  her,  we  are  divided  between  laugww 
and  indignation.  . 

What  was  demanded  of  her  was,  Mat 
shouM  consent  to  be  afanoat  as  ceaipM*e'7. 
separated  from  her  family  and  friends  »  " 
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tka  bad  gute  to  Cakntta,  and  ahnost  as  close 
a  priaaaer  as  if  she  had  been  sent  to  jail  for 
a  ubel;  that  with  talents  which  had  instracled 
aad  deligfated  the  highest  living  minds,  she 
dmdA  wnr  be  emplo^d  only  in  Hixtng  snuff 
and  nlickmR  pins;  that  she  shnoM  be  snm- 
■aned  by  a  waiting-woman's  bell  to  a  waiting' 
naaian'n  dqties;  that  she  sbonld  pass  her  whole 
Ills  widrr  Uie  restraints  of  a  paltry  etiquette, 
ahoald  sometiBies  bst  till  she  was  ready  to 
swoon  with  hunger,  should  sometimes  stand 

'   till  her  knees  gave  way  with  fatigue;  that  she 
sbonld  not  dare  to  speak  or  move  without 
considering  how  her  mistress  might  like  her 
vocds  and  gestsres.   Instead  of  those  ^distin- 
piAmd  sen  «id  women,  the  flower  of  all  imitical 
paitio,  with  whom  she  bad  been  in  the  habit 
•f  BuxiBg  on  terms  «f  equal  IKendslup,  die 
wm  (a  luivA  for  her  perpetiul  companion  the 
dricffceepCT  «f  the  rones,  an  old  hag,  of  mean 
■Uewtanding,  of  insolent  manners,  and  of  tern* 
.  per  whieh,  naturally  savage,  had  now  been 
I  iMpm  iiiiil  by  disease,  Now  and  then,  indeed, 
peer  Frances  might  console  herself  for  the  loss 
^Bwie's  and  Wndham'a  society,  by  joining 
in  the  *tde^al  colloquy  sublime'  of  his  Ma- 
je^s  Enicrries. 
Am  vnat  was  the  consideration  for  wbich 
*  she  «as  to  sell  herself  into  this  slavery?  A 
peera^  in  her  own  right?  A  pension  of  two 
(fcMHOui  *-jemt  for  life?  A  seventy-four  for 
hsr  kotlwr  in  Ae  navy?  A  deanery  for  her 
brother  in  the  Uinrch?  Not  so.  The  price  at 
vtefasbe  was  valued  was  her  board,  her  lodg- 
isg,  tbe  attendance  of  a  man-swvaat,  and  two 
hundred  ponnds  a-year. 

The  man  who,  even  when  hard  pressed  by 
banger,  sells  his  birthright  for  a  mess  of  pot- 
tage, is  unwise.  But  what  shall  wc  say  of 
ban  who  parta  with  his  birthright,  and  docs  not 
gat  even  the  pottage  in  retnra?  '  It  is  not  ne- 
cessary to  enquire  whether  opulence  be  an 
adeqante  compensation  for  the  sacrifice  of  ho- 
dify  and  mental  fteedom}  for  Frances  Bumev 
Mtsd  fiv  leave  to  be  a  prisonw  and  a  menial. 
It  was  evidently  understood  as  one  of  the  terms 
•f  her  engagement,  that,  while  she  was  a  mem* 
her  af  me  royal  household,  she  was  not  to 
appear  before  the  public  as  an  author:  and, 
even  Imd  there  been  no  such  understanding, 
bet  avacations  were  audi  as  left  her  no  leisure 
far  any  considerable  intellectual  effort.  That 
ket  place  was  incompatible  with  her  literary 
parseits,  was  indeed  irankly  acknowledged  by 

I  the  King  when  she  resigned.  *She  has  given 
be  said,  'five  years  of  her  pea.'  That 
dariag  those  five  years  she  might,  without 
paianJ  cx^toa— wtdiont  any  exertion  that 
waald  not  have  been  a  pleasure— have  earned 
eaoii^  to  buy  an  annuity  fw  life  much  larger 
1km  the  precarious  salary  which  she  received 
at  ooatt,  IS  qnite  ocrtain.  The  same  income, 
lae,  which  in  St  Marlines  Street  would  have 
■Birdcd  her  every  comfort,  must  have  been 
fumi  scanty  at  St  James's.  We  cannot  venture 
ta  sfwak  osnfidently  of  the  price  of  millinery 
aad  jeweUerv;  hot  we  are  greatly  deceived  if 
a  lady  who  had  to  attend  Queen  Charlotte  on 
man  paUic  occauons.  oouM  possibly  save  a 
fawag  oat  of  a  salary  of  twohomked  a-year. 


The  vriiiciple  of  the  arrangement  was,  in  short, 
simply  ihis,  that  Frances  Bumey  should  be- 
come a  slave,  and  should  be  rewarded  by  being 
made  a  beggar. 

With  what  object  their  Majesties  brought 
her  to  their  palace,  we  mast  own  ourselves 
unable  to  conceive.  Their  object  could  not 
be  to  encourage  her  literary  exertions;  for 
they  took  her  from  a  situation  in  which  it 
was  almost  certain'  (hat  she  would  write,  and 
put  her  into  a  situatiou  in  which  it  was  im- 
possible for  her  to  write.  Their  object  could 
not  be  to  promote  her  pecuniary  interest;  for 
they  took  her  from  a  situation  where  she 
was  likely  to  become  rich,  and  put  her  into  a 
situation  in  which  she  could  not  but  continue 
poor.  Their  object  could  not  be  to  obtain  an 
erolnentfy  useful  waiting-maid;  for  it  u  clear 
that,  though  Miss  Barney  was  the  only  woman 
of  DOT  time  who  could  have  described  the  death 
of  Harrel,  thousands  might  have  been  found 
more  exMrt  in  tying  ribands  and  filling  snuff- 
boxes. To  grant  her  a  pension  on  the  civil 
list  would  have  been  an  act  of  judicions  liber- 
ality, honourable  to  the  court.  If  diia  was 
impracticable,  the  next  best  thing  was  to  let 
her  alone.  That  the  King  and  Queen  meant 
ber  nothing  but  kindness,  wc  do  not  in  the 
least  doubt.  But  their  kindness  was  the  kind- 
ness of  persons  raised  high  above  the  mass  of 
mankind,  accnsttMnedtobe  addrrsscd  with  pro- 
fonnd  deffrence,  accustomed  to  see  all  who 
anjiroach  them  mortified  by  their  coldness  and 
eiatetl  by  their  smiles.  They  fancied  that  to 
be  noticed  them,  to  be  near  them,  to  serve 
diem,  wa»  in  itself  a  kind  of  happiness;  and 
that  Frances  Burney  ought  to  be  full  of  gra- 
titude for  being  uemiltcd  to  purchase,  by  ^e 
surrender  orbeaUh,  wealth,  freedom,  domestic 
affection,  and  literary  fame',  the  privilege  of 
atanding  behind  a  royal  chair,  and  holding  a 
pair  of  royal  gloves. 

And  who  can  blame  them?  Who  can  won- 
der that  Princes  should  be  under  such  a  delu- 
sion, when,  they  are  encouraged  in  it  by  the 
very  persons  who  suffer  from  it  most  cruelly? 
Was  It  to  be  expected  that  George  the  Third 
and  Queen  Charlotte  should  understand  the 
interest  of  Frances  Bumey  better,  or  promote 
it  with  more  zeal,  than  henielf  and  her  father? 
No  deception  was  practised.  The  conditions 
of  the  house  of  bondage  were  set  forth  widt 
all  simplicity.  The  hook  was  presented  without 
a  bait;  (ho  net  was  spread  in  sight  of  the  bird. 
And  the  naked  hook  was  greedily  swallowed; 
and  the  aiUy  bird  made  haste  to  entao^e  her- 
self in  the  net 

It  is  not  strange  indeed  lhat  an  invitotioD  to 
court  should  have  caused  a  fluttering  in  the 
bosom  of  an  inexperienced  woman.  But  it 
was  the  duty  of  the  parent  to  watch  over  the 
chiM,  and  to  show  her  that  on  the  one  side 
were  only  infantine  vanities  and  chimerical 
hoDcs,  on  the  other  liberty,  peace  of  mind, 
afneeace,  social  enjoyments,  honourable  distinC' 
Hons.  Strange  to  say,  the  only  hesitation  was 
on  the  part  of  Frances.  Or  Bumey  was  trans- 
ported out  of  himself  with  delight.  Not  such 
are  the  mptores  of  a  Circassian  fiither  who 
has  sold  his  pretty  daaghter  well  to  a  Turkish 
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slave-mrdiiiit.  Yet  Dr  Barney  was  u  miaUe 
man,  a  man  of  |K>od  abilities,  a  man  who  had 
seen  much  of  the  world.  But  he  seems  to 
have  thought  that  going  to  court  was  like  going 
to  hoaveu ;  that  to  see  Prints  and  Priacesses 
was  a  kind  of  beatific  vision;  that  the  exqni* 
site  felicity  enjoyed  by  royal  persons  was  not 
confmed  to  themselves,  hut  was  cmunnnicaled 
by  some  mysterious  cfllox  or  reflection  to  all 
who  were  suffereil  to  stand  at  their  toilettes, 
or  to  hear  their  trains.  He  overniled  all  fats 
daughter's  objections,  and  himself  escorted  her 
to  her  prison.  The  door  closed.  The  key  was 
tnmed.  She,  looking  back  with  lender  regret 
on  all  that  she  had  left,  and  forward  with 
anxiety  and  terror  to  the  new  Kfe  on  which 
she  was  entering,  w,i5  nnableto  speak  or  stand  j 
and  be  went  on  his  way  homeward  rejoicing 
in  her  marvellous  prosperity. 

And  now  began  a  slavery  of  five  years,  of 
five  years  taken  froq;!  the  best  part  of  life,  and 
wasted  in  menial  drudgery  or  in  recreations 
duller  than  even  menial  drudgery,  under  gal- 
ling restraints  and  amidst  unmcudty  or  unin- 
teresting cwnpanions.  The  history  oT'an  ordi* 
nary  day  was  this:  Miss  Bnniey  had  to  riso 
ana  dress  herscireariy.  tlwt  she  might  be  ready 
to  answer  (he  royal  bell,  which  rang  at  half 
after  seven.  Till  about  eight  she  attended  in 
theO*ieen's  dressing-room,  and  had  the  honour 
of  lacing  her  angust  mistress'  stays,  and  of 
putting  on  the  hoop,  gown,  and  neck-handker- 
chief. The  morning  was  chiefly  spent  in  rum- 
maging drawers  and  laying  fine  clothes  iii  their 
proper  places.  Then  the  (Jueen  was  to  be 
powdered  and  dressed  for  the  dav.  Twice  a 
week  her  majesty's  hair  was  curled  and  craped; 
and  this  operation  appears  to  have  added 
a  fall  hour  to  tho  business  of  the  toilette.  It 
was  generally  three  before  Miss  Barney  was 
at  lil^rty.  Then  she  had  two  honrs  at  her 
own  disposal.   To  these  hoars  we  owe  great 

tart  of  oer  Diary.  At  five  she  had  to  attend 
er  colleagae,  Madame  Schwcllenberg,  a  hate- 
fol  old  load-eater,  as  illiterate  as  a  chambermaid, 
rude,  peevish,  nuable  to  bear  solitnde,  unable 
to  conduct  herself  with  common  decency  in 
society.  With  rhis  delightful  associate  Fran- 
ces Bnrney  had  to  dine,  and  pass  the  evening. 
The  pair  generally  remained  together  from  five 
to  eleven;  and  often  had  no  other  company 
the  whole  time,  except  daring  the  hour  from 
ei^t  to  nine,  when  the  fiqoerries  cane  to  tea. 
if  poor  Frances  attempted  to  escape  to  her 
own  apartment,  and  to  forget  her  wretchedness 
over  a  book,  the  execrable  old  woman  railed 
and  stormed^  and  complained  that  she  was 
neglected.  Yet,  when  Frances  stayed,  she  was 
constantly  aysailed  with  insolent  reproadies. 
Literary  fame  was,  in  the  eyes  of  the  German 
crone,  a  blemish,  a  proof  that  (ho  person  who 
enjoyed  it  was  meanly  born,  and  out  of 'the 

tale  of  good  society.  All  her  scanty  stock  of 
roken  English  was  employed  to  express  the 
contempt  with  which  she  regarded  tne  anther 
of  Evelina  ani  Cecilia.  Frances  detested  cards, 
and  indeed  knew  nothing  aboot  them;  bat  she 
soon  foand  that  the  least  miserable  way  of 

Eassing  an  erenine  with  Madame  Schwellen- 
ergwas  at  (he  card-table,  nnd  consenled,  with 


Eatimt  sadness,  tu  give  hoars,  which  ati^ 
■ve  called  forth  the  laaghter  and  the  (eats  of 

many  generations,  to  the  king  of  ebbs  and  (be 
knave  of  spades.  Between  eleven  and  twdve 
the  bell  rang  again.  Miss  Barney  had  to  pass 
twenty  minales  or  half  aa  hoar  in  aiidresiuBg 
the  Qneen,  and  was  then  at  liberty  to  retire, 
and  dream  that  she  was  chatting  wjth  her  bro- 
ther by  the  qniet  hearth  in  St  Martin's  Street, 
that  she  was  the  centre  of  an  admiring  asscn- 
blage  at  Mrs  Crewe's,  that  Barke  was  caUiB| 
her  the  first  woman  of  the  age,  or  that  Dilty 
was  giving  her  a  cheque  for  two  thoQBind 
guineas. 

Men,  we  mast  aappose,  are  less  patient  thn 
women;  for  we  are  utterly  at  a  loss  to  con- 
ceive how  any  human  being  could  (»dan  sock 
a  life,  while  (ncrc  remainwl  a  vacant  garret  is 
Grub  Street,  acrossioj;  in  want  of  a  sweeser. 
a  parish  wurkheuse,  er  a  parish  vault.  And 
it  was  for  snch  a  life  that  Frances  Bnreey 
had  given  up  liberty  and  peace,  a  happy  fire- 
side, attached  friemls,  a  wide  and  splendid 
circle  of  acquainlanfie.  intelleclaal  parsuils  ii 
which  she  was  ijnalified  to  excel,  and  the 
sure  hope  of  what  to  her  woaM  have  besa 
afflaence. 

There  is  aothiog  new  under  tho  son.  The 
last  great  master  of  Attic  eloqacncc  and  At- 
tic wit,  has  left  us  a  forcible  and  toadung 
description  of  the  misery  of  a  man  of  letterk, 
who,  lured  by  hopes  similar  fo  those  of  Frai- 
CCS,  had  entered  the  service  of  one  of  the 
magnates  of  Home:—  'Unhappy  that  I  aat|' 
cries  the  victim  of  his  own  childish  ambiiioB, 
'would  noihing  content  me  bat  that  1  mast 
*  leave  mine  old  porsuits  and  mine  old  com- 
*panionSj  and  the  life  which  was  withoat  care, 
*and  the  sleep  which  had  no  limit  save  nine 
*ownpieasare,  and  the  walks  which  1  was  free 
'to  take  whefe  I  listed,  and  fiing  myaelf  ibIo 
'the  lowest  pit  nf  a  dungeon  like  this?  And. 
'O  God!  for  M-hat?  Is  this  the  bait  wbiob 
'enticed  me?  Was  there  no  way  by  which  I 
'might  have  enjoyed  in  freedom  comforts  evca 
'greater  than  those  which  I  now  earn  by  se^ 
'vitade?  Like  a  lion  which  has  been  made  so 
'tame  (hat  men  may  lead  him  abont  with  a 
'thread,  1  am  dragged  up  and  down,  withbro- 
'  ken  and  hombledspirit,  at  the  heels  of  (hose 
'  to  whom,  in  mine  own  dwnain,  i  ^onld  have 
'been  an  object  of  awo  and  wonder.  And, 
'worst  of  all.  I  feel  that  here  I  nin  no  credit, 
*that  hero  I  give  no  {deasnre.  The  talents  aad 
'accomplishments,  which  chnrmed  a  far  dife* 
'rent  circle,  are  here  out  of  place.  1  an 
'rode  in  the  arts  of  palaces,  and  can  iH  betf 
'comparison  with  those  whose  calling,  from 
'their  youth  op,  has  been  toiatter  and  to  soe. 
'Have  I  then,  two  lives,  that,  after  I  have 
'wasted  one  iu  the  service  of  others,  theie 
'may  yet  remain  to  me  a  second,  whidilniy 
'live  unto  myself?' 

Now  and  then,  indeed,  events  occnrred  which 
disturbed  the  wretched  ownelony  of  Francn 
Barney's  life.  The  conrt  moved  ftmn  Kew  to 
Windsor,  and  from  Windsor  back  toKttw.  One 
dull  colonel  went  out  of  waiting,  and  another 
dull  colonel  came  into  waiting.  An  imperti- 
nent servant  made  a  blnoder  aboot  tea*  and 
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caused  a  mi^anderslandiRS  behreen  the  genllc- 
wten  and  ihe  ladies.  A  half-witted  French 
Protestant  minister  talked  oddly  abont  eonjngal 
MelitT.  An  anhicky  member  of  the  honae- 
bald  mentioned  a  passage  in  the  Mominx  He- 
rald refleciinK  on  the  Queen,  and  forthwith 
Madame  SchweHenbe^  began  to  atom  in  bad 
Ea^lish.  and  toM  bin  Aat  be  made  ber  'what 
yoa  call  iterspire!' 

A  nore  important  oceamnoe  was  the  royal 
TiMttoOxford.  Miss  Bumeywent  in  the  Queen's 
traia  to  Nnnebam,  was  atteriy  ne^ected  there 
■  tbe  crowd,  and  conid  with  difficulty  find  a 
serraM  lo  show  the  way  to  her  bed-room,  or 
a  hairdreiiser  to  arrange  her  curls.  She  had 
Ibe  honovr  of  entering  Oxford  in  die  last  of  a 
Im|C  string  of  carriages  which  formed  the  royal 
proceMion.  of  walking  after  the  QQAenallday 
tbroogh  fefectories  and  chapels,  and  of  standing, 
katf-dml  with  fatigae  and  hunger,  while  her 
aagut  mistress  was  seated  at  an  excellent  cold 
coHaUon.  .At  Magdalene  College,  trances  was 

Ilefk  Iot-  a  moment  in  a  parlour,  where  she  sank 
dewD  OB  a  chair.  A  good-natured  Eqaerry 
«n  Out  she  was  exhausted,  and  shared  with 
bcT  soaM  apricots  and  bread,  which  he  had 
vtseHr  pit  into  his  pockets.  At  that  moment 
tberfnpropeneiJ;  theQueen  entered ;  the  wearied 
aifeidants  sprao:;  up;  the  bread  and  fruit  were 
bntify  concealed.  '1  found,'  says  poor  Miss 
Baraer,  'that  oor  appetites  were  to  be  sappos- 
'fd  annihilated,  at  the  same  moment  thatonr 
^sfreagih  was  to  be  invincible.' 

Yet  Oxford,  seen  even  under  snch  disadvan^ 
ragvs.  '  revived  in  her,'  to  use  her  own  words, 
*a  eoBscioasness  to  pleasure  which  bad  long 
'lain  nearly  dormant'  8fae  lorsot,  during  one 
■iment,  that  she  was  a  waitiitg-niaid,  and  felt 
as  a  woman  of  tmc  genius  might  be  expected 
lo  feel  amidst  venerable  remains  of  antiquity, 
l>«autiful  works  of  art,  vast  repositories  of 
kaowled^.  mid  memorials  nf  the  illustriouit 
dead.  Had  she  still  been  what  she  was  before 
her  father  induced  her  to  take  the  most  lalal 
Mep  of  her  life,  we  can  easily  imagine  what 
pleasnre  she  woald  have  derived  from  a  visit 
lo  fbe  noblest  of  English  cities.  She  might, 
indeed,  have  Iwcn  forced  to  travel  in  a  hack- 
cbatse,  and  might  not  have  <  worn  so  fine  a 
^wn  of  Chambery  ^uze  as  titat  in  which  she 
lolterf^  after  the  royat  party;  but  with  what 
delight  would  she  have  then  'paced  the  cloisters 
•f  Magdalene,  compared  the  antiifue  gloom  of 
Herton  with  the  splendour  of  Christ  Church, 
and  looked  down  from  thedomeofthcKadrliffe 
Ubrary  on  Ibe  magnificent  sea  of  tnrrcte  and 
battlements  below!  How  gladly  wonld  learned 
m^B  bare  laid  aside  for  a  few  hours  Pindar's 
Odes  and  Aristotle's  Ethics,  to  escort'the  author 
sT  Cecilia  from  college  to  college?  What  neat 
little  bauqaets  would  she  have  found  set  uot 
ia  tbcir  monastic  cells?  With  what  eagerness 
Toold  pictares,  medals,  and  illuminatdd  missals 
have  been  brought  forth  from  the  must  mys- 
terwas  cabinets  for  her  amusement?  How  much 
she  woald  have  had  to  hear  and  to  tell  about 
Johnson  as  she  walked  over  Pemhroko,  and 
about  Reynolds  in  the  anfe-ch:ipcl  of  New 
CoHccel  Hat  these  indulgences  wore  not  for  one 
who  bad  sold  herself  into  bondage. 
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About  eighteen  months  after  the  visit  to 
Oxford,  another  event  diversified  the  wearisome 
life  which  Frances  led  at  court.  Warren  Has- 
tings was  brought  to  the  bar  of  the  House  of 
Peers.  The  Queen  and  Princesses  were  present 
when  tbe  trial  commenced,  and  Miss  Barney 
was  permitted  to  attend.  Dnring  the  aubsequeiit 
proceedings  a  day-rule  for  the  snme  purpose 
was  occasionally  gianted  lo  her;  for  the  Queen 
took  tbe  strongest  interest  in  the  trial,  and, 
when  aha  could  not  go  herself  to  Westminster 
Hall,  liked  to  receive  a  report  of  what  passed 
from  a  person  who  had  singular  powers  of 
observation,  and  who  was,  moreover,  personally 
acquainted  with  some  ol  the  most  distinguished 
managers.    The  portion  of  Ihe  Diary  which 
relates  to  this  celebrated  proceeding  is  lively 
and  picturesque.  Yet  we  read  it,  wc  own,  with 
pain;  for  il  seems  to  us  to  prove  that  the  fine 
understanding  of  Frances  Burney  was  begin- 
ning to  feel  the  pernicions  inSaence  of  a  mode 
of  life  which  is  as  incompatible  with  health 
of  mind  as  tbe  air  of  the  Pontine  marshes 
with  health  of  body.  From  the  first  day  shecs* 
pouses  the  cause  of  Hastings  with  apresumptoous 
vehemence  and  acrimony  quite  inconsistent  with 
the  modesty  and  suavity  of  her  ordinary  de- 
portment.  She  shudders  when  Burke  enters 
the  Hall  at  the  head  of  tbeCommons.  She  pronoun- 
ces him  the  cruel  oppressor  of  an  innocent  man 
She  is  at  a  toss  to  conceive  how  the  managers 
can  Jook  at  the  detcndant,  and  'not  blush. 
Windham  comes  to  her  from  the  manager's  box, 
lo  offer  her  refreshment.   '  But,*  says  she,  *  I 
*could  not  break  bread  with  him.'  Then,  again, 
she  exclaims— *Ah,  Mr  Windham,  how  came 
*  yoa  ever  engaged  in  so  cruel,  so  unjust  a  eaui!>e?' 
'Air  Burke  saw  me,'  she  says,  'and  ho  bowed 
'with  the  mostmarked  civility  «rmanuer.'  This, 
be  it  observed,  was  just  after  his  vpcning  speech, 
a  speech  which  had  produced  a  mighiy  effect, 
and  which  certainly  no  other  orator  that  ever 
lived  could  have  made.    'Mycurtity,'  she  con- 
tinues, 'was  the  most  ungrateful,  distant,  and 
'  cold ;  1  could  not  do  otherwise ;  so  hurt  I  felt 
'to  see  bimtheheadofsacha  canso.'  Now,  not 
only  bad  Borke  treated  her  with  constant  kind* 
ness,  but  the  very  last  act  which  he  performed 
on  the  day  on  which  be  was  turned  out  of  the 
Pay-Officc,  about  fot^  years  before  this  trial, 
was  to  make  Dr  Burney  organist  ol'  Chelsea 
Hospital.    M'hen,  at  the  Weslininster  election, 
Dr  Burney  was  divided  between  his  gratitude 
for  this  favour  and  his  Tory  opinions.  Burke 
in  the  noblest  manner  disclaimed  all  right  lo 
exact  a  sacrifice  of  principle.  'You  liave  little 
'or  no  obligations  to  me,'  he  wrote;  'but  if 
'you  had  as  many  as  1  really  wish  it  were  in 
'my  power,  aa  it'is  certainly  in uiy  desire,  lo 
'lay  on  yon,  1  liopc  you  do  not  think  me  ca> 
'  pablc  of  conforriiig  tliem,  in  order  ti>  sabject 
'your  mind  or  your* affairs  to  a  painftU  and 
'mi.schiovous  servitude.'   Was  this  a  man  to 
be  uncivilly  treated  by  a  daughter  of  Dr  Burney, 
because  she  chose  to  differ  from  him  respecting 
a  vast  and  most  complicated  question,  which 
lie  had  studied  deeply  during  many  years,  and 
which  she  had  never  studied  stall?  It  is  clear 
from  Miss  Bumey's  own  statement,  that  when 
^e  behaved  so  unkindly  to  Mr  Barkc,  she  did 
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not  even  know  of  wbat  HastiRSS  was  aocased. 
One  thing,  however,  she  mast  have  know,  that 
Bnrko  had  been  able  to  coavince  a  House  of 
Commons,  bitterly  prejudiced  against  him,  thai 
the  charges  were  well  founded;  and  that  Pilt 
and  Dnndas  had  concurred,  with  Fox  andShe- 
ridan*  in  sapporting  the  impeaehaMnt  Surely 
a  woman  of  far  inferior  sbiltties  to  Miss  Bnr* 
ney,  might  have  been  expected  to  see  that  this 
never  could  have  happened  unless  (here  had 
been  a  strong  case  against  the  late  Governor- 
General.  And  there  was,  as  all  reasonable  men 
now  admit,  a  strong  case  against  him.  That 
there  were  great  public  services  to  be  set  off 
against  his  greet  crimes,  is  perfectly  true.  But 
his  Bcrvioes  and  his  orimes  were  eqoally  an- 
known  to  the  lady  who  so  confidently  asserted 
his  perfect  innocence,  and  hapnted  to  his  ac- 
cusers, that  is  to  say,  to  all  the  greatest  men 
of  all  parties  in  the  Bfate,  not  merely  «rror, 
hut  gross  injostiee  and  barbarity. 

She  had,  it  is  (me,  occasionally  seen  Mr 
Hastings,  and  had  found  his  manners  and  con- 
versation agreeable.  But  surely  she  conld  not 
he  so  weak  as  to  infer  from  the  gentleness  of 
his  deportment  in  a  drawing-room,  that  he  was 
incapable  of  committing  a  great  state  crinw, 
under  the  influence  of  ambition  and  revenge. 
A  silly  Miss^  fresh  from  a  hoardiog-scbool, 
might  fall  into  such  a  mistake;  hit  the  woman 
who  bad  drawn  the  character  of  Mr  Moncklon 
should  have  known  better. 

The  truth  is,  that  she  Kad  been  too  long  at 
Court.  She  was  sinking  into  a  slavery  worse 
than  that  of  the  body.  The  iron  was  begin- 
ning to  enter  into  the  soul.  Accustomed  dur- 
ing many  months  to  watch  the  eye  of  a  mis- 
tress, to  receive  with  boundless  gratitude  the 
slightest  mark  of  roynl  condescension,  to  feel 
wretched  at  every  symptom  of  roynl  dlitplca- 
sure,  to  associate  only  with  spirits  long  tamed 
and  broken  in,  sho  was  degenerating  into  some- 
thing fit  for  her  place.  Qnecn  Charlotte  was 
a  violent  partisan  of  Hastings ;  had  received 
presents  from  him,  and  had  so  far  departed 
from  the  severitv  of  her  virtue  as  to  lend  her 
countenance  to  his  wife,  whose  conduct  had 
certainly  been  as  reprehensible  ns  that  of  any 
of  the  frail  heantios  who  were  thftt  rigidly 
excluded  from  the  Englmh  Court.  The  King, 
it  was  well  known,  took  die  same  side.  To 
the  King  and  Queen  nil  the  members  of  (he 
household  looked  •sabmissivcty  for  guidance. 
The  impeachment,  therefore,  was  an  atrocious 
■ersecntion;  the  managera  were  rascals;  the 
defendant  was  the  most  deserving,  and  the 
worst  used  man  in  the  kingdom.  This  was 
the  cant  of  (he  whole  palace,  from  Gold  Slick 
in  Wailing,  down  lo  the  Tahle-Deckers  and 
Yeomen  of  (he  Silver  Scullery:  andMinsBur- 
ney  canted  like  the  rest,  though  in  livelier  tones, 
and  with  less  bitter  feelings. 

The  account  which  she  has  given  of  the 
King's  illness,  contains  much  excellent  narrative 
and  description,  and  will,  wo  think,  l>e  more 
valued  by  the  historians  of  a  future  Hge  than 
any  eoua'l  portion  of  Fepys'  or  Evelyn's  Dia- 
ries. That  acconnt  shows  alw,  how  affection- 
ate  and  compassionate  her  nature  was.  Bat 
it  shows  also,  we  must  say,  that  her  way  of 


life  was  rapidly  impairing  her  powers  of  rea- 
soning, and  her  sense  of  justice.  We  do  not 
mean  to  discuss,  in  this  plncOf  the  ^oeali<n, 
whether  the  views  of  Mr  Pitt  or  those  of  Mr 
Fox  respectinjS  the  x^taej  wen  dw  moleco^ 
rect  It  is,  indeed,  quite  needless  to  discan 
that  question :  for  tlie  censore  of  Miss  Bumey 
falls  alike  on  Pitt  and  Fox,  on  majority  ui 
minority.  She  is  angry  with  the  House  of 
Commons  for  presvning  to  enquire  iriwtber 
the  King  was  mad  or  not,  and  whether  then 
was  a  chance  of  his  recovering  his  seaset. 
'A  melancholy  day,'  she  writes^  'news  M 
'  both  at  home  and  abroad.  At  home  (he  dear 
'unhappy  king  still  worse;  abroad  new  ezs' 
*mlnatioos  voted  of  the  ph^miciana.  Good  hra- 
*vensl  what  an  insah  does  this  seem  bm 
*  Parliamentary  power,  to  inveatigate  and  briag 
'  foHh  to  the  worid  every  cifemnstuce  af  sm» 
'a  malady  as  is  ever  held  sacred  to  secrecy 
*in  the  most  private  families!  How  iadigaaat 
'we  all  feel  here,  no  words  can  My*'  It 
proper  to  observe,  that  the  motion  whidi  roased 
all  this  indignation  at  Kew  was  made  br 
Mr  Pitt  himself;  and  that,  if  withstood  by  Mr 
Pitt,  it  w^onld  certainly  have  been  rejected. 
We  see,  therefore,  that  the  loyalty  of  the  nu-  - 
nister,  who  waa  then  generally  regarded  as 
the  most  herote  champion  of  his  Pnnce,  WM 
Inkewarm  indeed  wlwn  compared  with  the 
boiling  zeal  which  filled  the  pages  of  the  back- 
stairs and  the  women  of  (he  ned-chamber.  Of 
the  Regency  bill,  Pitt's  own  bill,  Miss  Buruey 
speaks  with  horror.  ^1  shuddered,'  she  says, 
'to  hear  it  named.'  And  again — 'Oh,  bow 
'drondful  will  be  the  day  when  that  unhappy 
'bill  lakes  placcl  I  cannot  approve  (he  plaa 
'of  it.'  The  imth  is,  that  Mr  Pitt,  whelbec 
a  wise  and  upright  statesman  or  not,  wis  a 
statesman;  and  whatever  motives  he  might 
have  lor  imposing  restrictions  on  (he  repeat, 
I'elt  that  in  some  way  or  other  there  mast  k 
some  provision  made  for  the  execution  of  sobk 
part  of  the  kingly  office,  or  that  no  g*T^' 
ment  would  be  left  in  Ihe  country.  But  lhi> 
was  a  mailer  of  which  the  household  neva 
thought.  It  never  occurred,  as  far  as  we  caa 
sec,  to  Ihe  Exons  and  Keepers  of  the  Robes* 
that  it  was  necessary  that  there  should  be 
somewhere  or  other  a  power  in  the  stale  lo 
pass  laws,  to  preserve  order,  to  pardon  cri* 
mioals,  to  fill  up  offices,  to  negotiate  with  fo- 
reign govemmeota,  to  command  the  army  »9i 
navy.  Nay,  these  enlightened  politicians,  aad 
Miss  Bnt-ney  among  the  rmt,  seem  lo  ban 
thought  that  any  person  who  considered' the 
snhjeet  with  reference  (o  ihe  public  inlcrwt, 
showed  himself  to  be  a  bad-hearted  man.  No* 
body  wonders  at  this  in  a  gentleman-uaher; 
but  it  is  melancholy  to  see  genius  sinking  if^ 
such  debasement. 

During  more  than  two  years  after  the  Kind's 
recovery,  Frances  dra«^d  on  a  miserable  eiis* 
tcncc  at  Ihe  palace.  The  oonsolalions  whi^ 
had  for  a  time  mitigated  the  wretchedness  « 
servitude,  were  one  liy  one  withdrawn.  Mrs 
Dehiny,  whose  society  bad  been  a  great  re- 
source  wlien  the  Court  was-  at  Windsor,  was 
now  dead.  One  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  royal 
establishment,  Colonel  Dlgby,  appears  to  hart 
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hmm  «  aw  of  lowe,  of  laste,  of  some  reading, 
md  of  prepossessiii|  nanuers.  Agreeable  asso- 
citiet  vwe  seaice  u  the  pnlMft*Gi»iiM,  aad  he 
mi  Ni98  Borac^  were  therefore  utorally  a^ 
laehed  to  cMh  other.  She  owns  that  she  valued 
hia  as  a  friend;  and  it  would  not  have  heen 
■trangie  if  his  attentions  had  led  her  to  enter- 
ttiu  for  him  a  scoiimeut  warmer  than  friendship. 
He  fuiWed  the  Court,  and  married  in  a  wav 
whH»  astonished  Miss  Buniev  greatly,  and  which 
eviiemdt  wounded  her  feedings,  and  lowered 
him  in  her  esteem.  The  paUce  grew  duller  and 
MlcTF  Madame  SchweUenberg  became  more 
aad  uHMv  "^^NEb  aud  insolent.  And  now  the 
hialA  of  poor  rnuwes  begu  to  give  way;  and 
^  who  saw  her  pale  lhce,lier  emaciated  figure, 
aad  her  feeble  walk,  predicted  that  her  suffer- 

T would  soon  he  over, 
weea  wiformly  speaks  of  her  royal  mistress, 
aud  of  the  princesses,  with  respect  and  affectioo. 
The  princesses  seem  to  have  well  deserved  ^1 
praue  which  is  bestowed  on  them  in  the 
Diary.  They  were,  we  doubt  not,  most  amiable 
vramra.  But  Mhe  sweet  aueen,'  as  she  is  con- 
called  in  these  vomoies,  ia  not  by  any 
MMsau  object  of  aMralieii  to  us.  She  had 
da^teAy  sense  enough  to  know  what  kind  of 
deporMnt  suited  her  high  siation,  and  self-com- 
■M  enough  to  maintain  that  d^rtmeot  invari- 
aUy.Shewas,  in  her  intercourse  with  Miss  Buraey, 
ttaenlly  gracious  and  aSable,  sometimes,  when 
ae^deased,  eoU  and  reserved,  but  never,  under 
aiy  circnaistances,  rude,  peevish,  or  violent, 
she  knew  how  to  dispense,  gracefully  and  skil- 
Wly,  those  little  civilities  which,  when  paid  by 
a  aavereiga.  are  prixed  at  many  times  their  in- 
irisme  vatue;  how  to  pay  a  compliment;  how 
lead  a  hook;  how  to  ask  after  a  relation. 
But  she  seems  to  have  been  utterly  regardless 
of  the  comfitrt.  the  health,  the  life  of  her  at- 
teodaats,  when  her  own  conveuence  was  eoa- 
cemed.   Weak,  feverish,  hardly  able  to  stand, 
j   Frances  had  still  to  rise  before  seven,  in  order 
to  dress  the  sweet  queen,  and  to  sit  op  till 
■idiiight,  in  order  to  undress  the  sweet  queen. 
I   1W  indisposition  of  the  handmaid  coulo  not, 
'   and  did  not,  escape  the  notice  of  her  royal 
■ssfrew.    But  the  established  doctrine  of  the 
Court  was,  that  all  sidiness  was  to  he  considered 
a*  a  pretence  until  it  p>«>ved  fatal.   The  only 
way  ia  which  the  invalid  could  clear  herself 
from  the  so^idoa  of  nuUngering,  as  it  is  called 
ia  the  army,  was  to  go  on  lacing  and  unlacing, 
liU  she  dropped  down  dead  at  the  royal  feet. 
'Th^'  Hiss  Bumey  wrote,  when  she  was  suf- 
lining  cruelly   from  sickness,  watching,  and 
Uhoor,  'is  by  oo  means  from  hardness  of  heart; 
*ftr  otherwise.   Xhere  is  no  hardness  of  heart 
'in  any  one  of  them;  but  it  is  prejudice,  and 
'want  of  personal  experience.' 

Many  strangers  sympathised  with  the  bodily 
aad  neatal  sufferings  of  this  distinguished  wo- 
■ao.  who  saw  her  saw  that  her  frame  was 
auhii^,  that  her  heart  was  breaking.  The  last, 
it  should  seem,  to  observe  the  chuMe  was  her 
blher.  At  leiuth,  in  spite  of  himseti,  his  eyes 
were  opened.  In  May  1790,  his  daughter  had  an 
■nlerriew  of  three  houra  with  him,  the  only 
lang  interview  which  they  had  had  since  he  took 
hn  to  Windsor  in  1786.  She  told  him  that  she 


was  miserable,  that  she  was  worn  with  ^tend- 
ance aad  want  of  sleep,  (hat  she  had  no  com- 
fort in  life^  nothing  to  love,  nothing  to  hope, 
that  her  iamily  and  friends  were  to  her  as 
though  they  were  not,  and  were  remembered 
by  hor  as  men  remember  the  dead.  From  day- 
break to  midnight  the'  same  killing  labour,  the 
same  recreations,  more  hateful  than  labour  it- 
self, followed  each  other  without  variety,  with- 
out any  interval  of  liberty  and  repose. 

The  Doctor  was  greatly  dejected  by  this  news; 
but  was  loo  good-natured  a  man  not  to  say  tha^ 
if  wished  to  resign,  his  house  and  arms 
were  open  ta  her.  StUX  however,  he  could  not 
bear  to  remove  her  from  the  Court.  His  venera- 
tion for  royality  amounted  in  truth  to  idolatry. 
It  can  be  compared  only  to  the  grovelling  su- 
perstition of  those  Syrian  devotees  who  made 
iheir  children  pass  through  the  fire  to  Moloch. 
When  he  induced  his  daughter  to  accept  the 
place  of  Keeper  of  the  Robes,  he  cnlertained, 
as  she  lells  us,  a  hope  that  some  worldly  ad- 
vantage or  other,  not  set  down  in  the  contract 
of  ser\'ice,  would  be  the  result  of  her  connexion 
with  the  Cowt  What  advantage  he  elected 
we  do  not  know,  nor  did  he  probahly  himself. 
But,  whatever  he  expected,  he  certainly  got 
nothing.  Miss  Bumey  had  been  hired  for  board, 
lodging,  and  two  hundred  a-year.  Board,  lodg- 
ing, and  two  hundred  a-vcar,  she  had  duly  re- 
ceived. We  have  looked  carefully  through  the 
Diary,  iu  the  hope  of  findiug  some  trace  of 
those  extraordinary  benefactions  on  which  the 
Doctor  reckoned.  But  we  can  discover  only  a 
promise,  never  performed,  of  a  gown;  and  for 
this  promise  Miss  Bumey  was  expected  to  re- 
turn dunks,  such  as  m^ht  have  suited  the  beggar 
with  whom  SainC  Martin,  in  the  legend,  divided 
his  cloak.  The  experience  of  four  years  was, 
however,  insufficient  to  dispel  the  illusion  which 
had  taken  possession  of  the  Doctor's  mind;  and, 
between  the  dear  father  and  the  sweet  queen, 
there  seemed  to  be  little  doubt  that  some  day 
or  other  Frances  would  drop  down  a  corpse. 
Six  months  had  elapsed  since  the  interview  be- 
tween the  parent  and  the  daughter.  The  resigna- 
tion was  not  sent  in.  The  sufferer  grow  worse 
and  worse.  She  took  bark;  but  it  soon  ceased 
to  produce  a  beneficial  effect.  She  was  stimu* 
lated  with  wine;  slie  was  soothed  with  opium; 
but  in  vain.  Her  breath  began  (o  fail.  The 
whisper  that  she  was  in  a  decline  spread  through 
(he  Court  The  pains  in  her  side  became  so 
severe  that  she  was  forced  to  crawl  from  the 
card-table  of  the  old  fury  to  whom  she  was 
telhered,  three  or  four  times  in  an  evening,  for 
the  purpose  of  taking  hartshorn.  Had  she  been 
a  negro  slave,  a  humane  planter  would  have 
excused  her  from  work.  But  her  Majesty  showed 
no  meccy.  Thrice  a  day  ihe  accursed  bell  still 
rkng;  the  Queea  was  still  to  be  dressed  for 
the  marning  at  seven,  and  to  be  dressed  for  the 
day  at  noon,  and  to  he  undressed  at  eleven  at 
night 

But  there  had  arisen,  in  literary  atid  fashion- 
able society,  a  general  feeliug  of  compassion  for 
Miss  Bumey,  and  of  indignation  against  both 
her  father  and  the  Queen.  'Is  it  possible,'  said 
a  great  French  lady  to  the  Doctor,  'that  your 
'daughter  is  in  a  situation  where  she  is  nover 
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'aDoired  a  hfttiday?'  Horace  Walpole  wrote  to 
Frances,  to  express  bis  sympathy.  Boswell, 
boiling  over  with  good-natared  lage,  almost 
forced  an  entrance  into  tlie  palace  to  see  her. 
'My  dear  ma'an.  why  do  yon  stay?  It  won't 
'do,  ma'am:  you  must  resign.  We  can  pnt  up 
'with  it  no  longer.  Some  very  violent  measares, 
'1  assure  yon.  will  be  taken.  We  shall  address 
*Dr  Bumey  in  a  body.'  Burke  and  Reynolds, 
though  le^'s  noisy,  were  zealous  in  the  same 
cause.  Wiodhaih  spoke  to  Or  Barney :  but 
found  him  still  irresolute.  *  I  will  set  the  Literary 
*C\nh  upon  him.'  cried  Windham;  -Miss Bumey 
*has  some  very  true  admirers  there,  and  I  am 
'sure  they  will  eagcrlv  assist.'  Indeed  the 
Bumey  family  seem  to  have  been  apprehensive 
Aat  some  pnblic  affront,  such  as  the  Doctor's 
unpardonable  folly,  to  use  the  mildest  term,  had 
ricnl_y  deserved,  would  be  pot  upon  him.  The 
medical  men  spoke  out,  aud  plainly  told  him 
tfiat  his  daughter  must  resign  or  die. 

At  last  paternal  affection,  medical  authority, 
and  the  voice  of  all  London  cty'mg  sliaaie, 
triumphed  over  Doctor  Bumey's  love  of  courts. 
Be  determined  Aat  Frances  should  write  a  letter 
of  resignation.  It  was  with  difficulty  that,  though 
her  life  was  at  stake,  she  mustered  qurit  to  put 
the  paper  iuto  the  Queen's  hands.  *l  could 
not,'  so  mns  the  Diary,  'summon  courage  to 
'present  my  memorial — my  heart  always  failed 
'me  from  seeing  the  Queen's  entire  Ireedom 
'from  such  an  expectation.  For  though  I  was 
'frequently  so  ill  in  her  presence  that  1  could 
'hardly  stand,  I  saw  she  concluded  mc,  ^ile 
'life  remained,  inevitably  hers.' 

At  bst  with  a  trembling  hand  the  paper  was 
delivered.  Then  eame  the  storm,  iuno,  as  in 
the  jGneid.  delegated  the  work  of  vengeance  to 
Alecto.  lite  Que«i  was  calm  and  gentle:  but 
Madame  Schwellfofaerg  raved  like  a  maniac  in 
the  incurable  ward  of  Bedlam.  Such  inso- 
lence'. Such  ingratitude !  Such  folly!  Would  Miss 
Bumey  bring  utter  destruction  on  herself  and 
her  family  ?  Would  she  throw  away  Ihe  inestimable 
ludvantage  of  royal  protection?  Would  she  pari 
with  privileges  which,  once  relinquished,  could 
never  be  regsined?  It  was  idle  to  talk  of  health 
and  life.  If  people  could  not  live  in  the  palace, 
the  best  thing  that  could  befall  them  was  to  die 
in  it.  The  resignation  was*not  accepted.  The 
laiwiage  of  the  medical  men  became  stronger 
ana  stronger.  Doctor  Bumey's  parental  fears 
were  ftilly  roused;  and  he  explicitly  declared, 
io  a  letter  meant  to  be  sho^it  to  the  Queen, 
that  his  daughter  must  retire.  The  Schwellen- 
berg  raged  like  a  wild-cat.  'A  scene  almost 
'horrible  ensued,'  sa^s  Miss  Barney.  'She  was 
*too  much  enraged  lor  di^ise,  and  uttered  the 
*most  furions  expressions  of  indignant  contempt 
'at  our  proceedings,  I  am  sore  she  would  gladly 
'have  confined  us  both  in  the  Bastile,  hadEng- 
'land  such  a  misery,  as  a  lit  place  to  bring  ns 
*  to  ourselves,  from  a  daring  so  outrageous  against 
'imperial  wishes.'  This  passage  deserves  notice, 
as  being  the  only  one  in  the  Diary,  as  far  as 
yve  have  observed,  which  shows  Miss  Bumey  to 
have  been  aware  that  she  was  a  native  of  a 
free  country,  that  she  could  not  be  pressed  for 
a  waiting-maid  against  her  will,  and  that  she 
had  just  as  good  a  right  to  live,  if  ^  chose, 
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live  at  St  James'. 

The  Queen  promised  that,  after  the  uext  Ur^ 
day,  Miss  Buruev  should  be  set  at  liberty.  Bat 
the  promise  was  Hi  kept ;  and  her  Majesty  showed 
displcasnre  at  being  reminded  of  it.  At  length 
Frances  vas  informed  that  in  a  iortnight  her 
attendance  should  cease.  'I  heard  this,'  she 
says,  '-with  a  fearftil  presentiment  I  ^uM  aurelT 
'  never  go  through  another  fortnif^t,  in  so  weak 
'  and  languishing  and  painM  a  state  of  health.. . 
'  As  the  lime  of  sepuation  approached,  tlw  Oww's 
'  cordiality  rather  diniinishea.  and  truces  ftf  intend 
'displeasure  appeared  sometimes,  arisinK  fna 
'  an  opinion  I  ought  rather  to  have  straggM  on, 
'  live  or  die,  than  to  quit  her.  Yet  I  am  soft 
'  she  saw  how  poor  was  my  own  chance,  except 
'  by  a  change  in  the  mode  of  Me,  and  at  least 
'  ceased  to  woader.  though  she  oould  not  apfrove.' 
Sweet  Queen!  What  noble  candour,  to  aifaait 
that  the  nndniifuInesB  of  people  who  did  not 
think  the  honour  of  adjusting  Iter  tuckers  worth 
the  sacrifice  af  their  own  lives,  was,  though 
highly  criminal,  not  altondier  amMtnrall 

Weperfectly  understand  herMigeMy'sooBleinpt 
for  the  lives  ef  others  where  her  own  pleaann 
was  concerned.  But  what  pleasure  she  cub  have 
fennd  in  having  Miss  Bumev  about  her,  it  ii 
not  so  easy  to  comprehend.  Thnt  Miss  Bum^ 
was  an  eminently  skilful  keeper  of  the  robes  u 
not  very  probable.  Few  women,  indeed,  bad 
paid  less  attention  to  dress.  Now  and  then,  ia 
the  course  of  five  years,  she  had  been,  asked  to 
read  aloud  or  to  write  a  copy  of  verses.  But 
better  readers  might  easily  have  been  found: 
and  her  verses  were  worse  Aan  even  the  Poel- 
Laureate's  BirthMlay  Odes.  Perhaps  that  economy 
which  was  among  her  Majestj-'s  most  conspienont 
virtues,  had  something  to  do  with  her  condnct 
on  this  occasion.  Miss  Bumey  had  never  hinted 
that  she  expected  a  retiring  pension :  and  indeed 
would  gladly  have  given  the  little  that  she  bad 
for  freedom.  But  her  Majesty  knew  what  the 
public  thought,  and  what  became  her  dignity. 
She  could  not  for  very  shame  suffer  a  womiK 
of  distinguished  genius,  who  had  mitted  a  lucra- 
tive career  to  wait  on  her,  who  nad  served  h*t 
faithfully  for  a  pittance  during  five  years,  and 
whose  constitution  had  been  impaired  by  labour 
and  watching,  to  leave  the  Court  without  some 
mark  of  royal  liberality.  Geoi^e  the  Third, 
who,  on  all'occasions  where  Miss  Bumey  was 
concemed,  seems  to  have  behaved  like  an  hMie^ 
good-natured  gentleman,  felt  this,  and  said  pl*ii>V 
that  she  was  entitled  to  a  provision.  At  lenBtn, 
in  rotum  for  all  the  misery  which  she  nad 
undergone,  and  for  the  health  which  she  M 
sacrificed,  an  annuity  of  one  hundred  pomds 
was  granted  to  her,  dependent  on  the  QueeBi 
pleasure. 

Then  the  prison  was  opened,  and  Franceswas 
free  once  more.  Johnson,  as  Burke  observrd, 
might  have  added  a  striking  page  to  his  P«** 
on  theVanitj-  ofHuman  Wishes,  if  hehadiiwj 
to  see  his  little  Bumey  as  sIio  went  into  fh* 
palace  and  as  she  came  out  of  it  . 

The  pleasures,  so  long  untasted,  of  I'bertv.  o| 
friendship,  of  domestic  affection,  were  annon 
too  acute  for  her  shattered  ft^me.  But  "fflj 
days  and  tranquil  nights  soon  restored  die  beallfe 
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«ych  cbef^Mea's  loilette  and  lliadame  Sdiwel- 
lenberg's  wd-table  bad  impaired.  Kind  aod 
auwus  fiues  surrouodod  tbe  invalid.  Conversa- 
UM  the  Boet  polished  aad  brilliant  revived  her 
ifiritB.  TnveuiiK  was  recommended  to  her; 
IM  (he  mbled  by  easy  journeys  from  cathe- 
dral lo  cathedral,  and  from  watering-place  to 
watraing-place.  She  crossed  the  Piew  Forest, 
ami  viaitM  Stone benge  and  Wilton,  tbe  clifis  of 
j^ne,  ami  the  beaaiiful  valley  of  Sidmouth. 
IWmce  she  joornQed  by  Powderbam  Castle, 
and  by  the  ruins  of  Glastonbury  Abbey,  to  Bath, 
aad  fiPMB  Bath,  when  the  winter  was  approach- 
ing, returned  well  and  cheerful  to  London.  There 
ihe  iiisited  her  old  dungeon,  and  found'  her  suc- 
oessttr  already  far  aa  the  way  to  the  grave,  uid 
kflft  to  strict  duty,  from  noining  till  miduigbt, 
wSk  m  ifniMd  uiUe  and  a  nervous  fever. 

At  lUs  tuae  England  swanaed  with  French 
exiles  driven  frtm  dwir  country  by  the  Revo- 
Intion.    A  colony  of  thesA  renigees  settled  at 
Jniper  Hall  in  Surrey,  not  far  from  Norbury 
Park,  where  Mr  Lock,  an  intimate  fried  of  the 
Berny  thmily,  redded.    Frances  visited  Xor- 
Wry,  ttd  was  introduced  to  Ihe  strangers.  She 
hai  atr«Bg  prejudices  against  them;  for  her  To- 
rriiH  vas  lar  beyond,  wo  do  not  fay  that  of 
llr  flio,  bat  that  of  3Ir  Reeves;  and  the  inmates 
«f  jH^per  Hall  were  alt  attached  to  the  consti- 
Mion  of  1791,  and  were  therefore  more  detested 
by  the  Royalists  of  (he  first  emigralioQ  than 
fttion  or  Slarat.    But  such  a  woman  as  Miss 
iBcney  could  not  long  resist  the  fascination  of  that 
maruble  society.  She  had  lived  with  Johnson 
sad  Wiodhau,  with  Mrs  Montague  and  Mrs  Thrale. 
Yet  she  was  forced  to  own  that  she  had  never 
heard  conversation  before.  The  most  animated' 
eteqaence,  tbe  keenest  observation,  the  most  spark- 
Bag  wit,  the  most  courtly  grace,  were  united  to 
tkaim  her.   For  Madame  de  Stael  was  there, 
MdM.de  Talleytand.  There,  too,  was  M.  de 
NMboane,  a  noble  representative  of  French  aris- 
ItCTMy;  and  with  M.deNarbonne  was  hisfriend 
and  feUoww  Geimal  D'Arblay,  an  honourable 
mi  amiable  man,  with  a  baodsome  person,  fruik 
soUiet<-like  manners,  and  some  taste  lor  letters. 

The  yreiudices  which  Frances  had  conceived 
■filnst  the  constitutional  royalists  of  France 
naidly  vanished.  She  listened  with  rapture  to 
Tdleyrand  and  Madame  de  Stael.  joined  with 
H.  D'Arbby  in  execmting  the  Jacobins,  and  in 
weeping  for  the  onhutp^  Bourbons,  took  French 
m  from  hia,  feU  m  love  with  him,  and 
sd  him  <Hi  DO  better  provision  than  a  pre- 
ic  aMoity  vt  one  faondred  poiuds. 
Here  the  wary  stops  for  the  presoit  We 
wHl,  tber^re,  bring  our  nairative  to  a  speedy 
ckrae,  by  nuidly  recounting  the  most  important 
event*  wUcfa  we  know  lo  uve  befallen  Madame 
D'Af^lay  during  the  latter  part  of  her  life. 

M.  D'ArMny's  fortune  had  perished  in  the 
^ennw  wreck  of  the  French  Revolution;  and 
■  a  foreign  coantry  bis  talents,  whatever  they 
My  have  beea,  comd  scarcely  make  him  rich. 
The  task  of  providing  for  the  family  devolved 
en  hb  info.  Ba  the  year  1796»  she  pablisfaed 
hgr  •nhser^on  her  diud  nev^  Cunilla.  It  was 
iftjenriy  expected  by  the  public;  and  the 
which  Afb  obtained  by  it  was,  we  believe, 
fnttor  ttaa  had  ever  at  that  time  been  received 


for  a  novel.  We  have  heard  that  she  cleared 
more  than  three  thousand  guineas.  But  we  give 
this  merely  as  a  rumour.  Camilla,  however, 
never  attained  popularity  like  that  which  Evelina 
and  Cecilia  bad  enjoyed;  and  it  must  be  allowed 
that  there  was  a  perceptible  falling  off,  not  in- 
deed in  humour,  or  in  power  of  portraying  cha- 
racter, but  in  grace  ana  in  purity  of  style. 

We  have  heard  thai,  about  this  time,  a  tragedy 
by  Madame  D'Arblav  was  performed  witnoot 
success.  We  do  not  know  whether  it  was  ever 
printed;  nor  indeed  have  we  bad  time  to  make 
any  researches  into  its  history  or  merits. 

During  the  short  time  which  followed  the 
treaty  of  Amiens,  31.  D'Arblay  visited  France. 
Launston  and  La  Fayelte  represented  his  claims 
to  the  French  government,  and  obtained  a  pro- 
mise that  he  should  be  reinstated  in  his  military 
rank.  SL  D'Arbl^,  however,  insisted  that  Ke 
should  never  be  required  to  serve  against  the 
countrymen  of  his  wife.  The  First  Consul,  of 
course,  woold  not  hear  of  such  a  condition;  and 
ordered  the  general's  conunisMoo  to  be  instantly 
revised. 

Madame  D'Arblay  joined  her  husband  at  Paris 
a  short  time  before  the  war  of  1803  broke  out; 
and  remained  in  France  ten  years,  cot  off  from 
almost  all  intercourse  with  Ihe  land  of  her  birth. 
At  length,  when  Napoleon  was  on  his  march  to 
Moscow,  she  with  great  diiSculty  obtained  from 
his  ministers  permission  to  visit  her  own  country, 
in  company  with  her  son,  who  was  a  naiive  of 
E^iglaod.  She  returned  in  time  to  receive  the 
last  blessing  of  her  father,  who  died  in  his 
eighly-sevenlh  year.  In  1814  she  published  her 
last  novel,  the  Wanderer,  a  book  which  no 
judicious  friend  lo  her  memory  will  attempt  lo 
draw  from  the  oblivion  into  which  it  has  juslly 
fallen.  In  the  same  year  her  son  Alexander  was 
sent  to  Cambridge.  He  obtained  an  honour- 
able place  among,  the  wranglers  of  bis  year,  and 
was  elected  a  fellow  of  Christ's  College.  But 
his  reputation  at  the  University  was  higher  than 
might  be  inferred  from  his  success  in  academical 
contests.  His  French  education  had  not  fitted 
him  for  the  examinations  of  the  Senate-House: 
but  in  pure  madkematics,  we  have  been  assnrea 
by  some  of  his  competitors  that  he  had  ver^ 
few  equals.  He  went  into  the  Church,  and  it 
was  thought  likely  that  he  would  attain  high 
eminence  as  a  preacher;  but  he  died  before  tus 
mother.  All  that  we  have  heard  of  him  leads 
08.  to  beheve,  that  he  was  such  a  son  as  sndi 
a  mother  deserved  to  have.  In  1832,  Bladame 
D'Arblay  published  the  'Memoirs  of  her  Father;' 
and,  on  the  6tb  of  January  1840,  she  died  in 
her  eighty-eighth  year. 

We  now  turn  mm  die  life  of  Madame  D'Ar- 
blay to  her  writings.  There  can,  we  apprehend, 
be  little  difference  of  opinion  as  to  tM  nature 
of  her  merit,  whatever  differences  may  exist  as 
to  its  degree.  She  was  emphatically  what  John- 
son called  her,  a  character-monger.  It  was  in 
the  exhibition  of  human  passions  and  whims 
that  her  strength  lay;  and  in  this  departtnent 
of  «t  she  had,  we  think,  very  distiugaished 
skilL 

But  in  order  ibat  we  may,  according  to  otir 
duty  as  Kings-at-Arms,  versed  in  the  laws  of 
literary  precedence,  marshal  her  to  the  exact 
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seat  to  which  she  is  entitled,  we  most  eany 
oar  examination  somewhat  farther. 

There  is,  in  one  respect,  a  remarkable  ana- 
logy between  the  feces  and  the  minds  of  men. 
No  two  faces  are  alike ;  and  yet  very  few  faces 
deviate  very  widely  from  the  common  standard. 
Among  the  eighteen  hundred  thousand  human 
beings  who  inhabit  London,  there  is  not  one 
who  could  be  taken  by  his  acqaaintance  for 
another:  yet  we  may  walk  from  Paddb^ion  to 
Mile-end  without  seeing  one  person  in  whom 
any  feature  is  so  overchai^ed  that  we  turn  round 
to  stare  at  it.  An  infmite  number  of  varieties 
lies  between  limits  which  are  not  very  far 
asunder.  The  specimens  which  pass  those  limits 
on  either  side,  form  a  very  smdl  minority. 

It  is  the  same  with  the  characters  of  men. 
Here,  too,  the  variety  passes  all  enumention. 
Bat  the  cases  in  whfcn  die  deviation  from  the 
ccinunon  standard  is  striking  and  grotesque,  are 
very  few.  In  one  mind  avarice  predominates; 
in  another,  pride;  in  a  third,  love  of  pleasure — 
just  as  in  one  countenance  the  nose  is  the  most 
marked  feature,  while  in  others  the  chief  ex- 
pression Kes  in  the  brow,  or  in  the  lines  of  the 
mouth.  But  there  are  very  few  countenances  in 
which  nose,  brow,  and  mouth  do  not  contribute, 
though  in  unequal  degrees,  to  the  general  effect;  and 
so  there  are  few  charactersin  which  one  overgrown 
propensity  makes  all  others  utterly  insignificant. 

it  is  evident  that  a  portr^t-painter,  who  was 
able  only  to  represent  faces  and  figures  such  as 
those  which  we  pay  money  to  see  at  fairs,  would 
not,  however  spirited  his  execution  might  be, 
take  rank  among  the  highest  artists.  He  must 
always  be  placed  below  those  who  have  skill 
to  seize  peculiarities  which  do  not  amount  to 
dcfomiilj.  T)ie  slighter  those  peculiarities  the 
neater  is  the  merit  of  the  limner  who  can  catch 
them  and  transfer  them  to  his  canvass.  To  paint 
Daniel  Lambert  or  the  Living  Skel^on,  the 
Pis-faced  Lady  or  the  Siamese  IVins,  so  th^ 
nobody  can  mistake  them,  is  an  exploit  within 
die  reach  of  a  sign-painter.  A  thira-rate  artist 
n)iglit  give  us  the  squint  of  Wilkes,  and  the 
depressed  nose  and  protuberant  cheeks  of  Gib- 
bon. It  would  require  a  mnch  hlRhcr  degree  of 
skill  to  paint  two  such  men  as  Mr  Canning  and 
Sir  Thomas  Lawrence,  so  that  nobodv  who  had 
ever  seen  them  could  for  a  moment  hesitate  to 
assign  each  picture  to  its  original.  Here  the 
mere  caricaturist  would  be  quite  at  fault.  He 
would  find  in  neither  foce  any  thing  on  which 
lie  could  lay  hold  for  the  purpose  of  making  a 
distinction.  'Two  ample  bald  foreheads,  two  re- 
gular profiles,  two  Aill  faces  of  the  same  ova] 
form,  would  baffle  his  art;  and  he  would  be 
reduced  to  the  miserable  shiR  of  writing  their 
names  at  the  foot  of  his  picture.  Yet  there  was 
a  great  difference:  and  a  person  who  had  seen 
them  once,  would  no  more  have  mistaken  one 
of  them  for  the  other  than  he  would  have"  mis- 
taken Mr  Pitt  for  Mr  Fox.  But  die  difference 
lay  in  delicate  lineaments  and  shades,  reserved 
for  pencils  of  a  rare  order. 

This  distinction  runs  tbrotigfa  all  the  imitative 
arts.  Footc's  mimicry  was  exquisitely  ludicrous, 
but  it  was  all  caricature.  He  could  take  off 
only  some  strange  peculiarity,  a  stammer  or  a 
li^,  a  Nordiundirian  hmr  or  an  Irish  brogue. 


a  stoop  or  a  shuffle.  'If  a  man,'  said  Johnsoi, 
'hops  on  one  leg,  Foote  can  hop  on  one  leg. 
Garrick,  on  the  other  hand,  could  seize  those 
differences  of  manner  and  pronanciatioB,  wUeh, 
though  highly  charaeferishe,  are  yet  too  di^ 
to  be 'described.  Foote,  we  have  no  doubt,  eoiM 
have  made  the  Ha^market  Theatre  shake  wiA 
laughter  by  imitating  a  dialogue  between  a 
Scotchman  and  a  Soraerset^ireman.  But  Garrick 
could  have  imitated  a  dialogue  between  twa 
fashionable  men,  both  models  of  the  best  breed- 
ing. Lord  Chesterfield  for  example,  and  Lord 
Albemaric;  so  that  no  person  could  doubt  which 
was  which,  although  no  oerson  could  say  thil, 
in  any  point,  either  Lord  Chesterfield  or  Lord 
Albemarle  spoke  or  moved  otherwise  than  ia 
conformity  with  the  usa^  of  the  best  society. 

The  same  distinction  is  found  in  Ae  drana 
and  in  fictitious  narrative,  ffighest  among  those 
who  have  exhibited  human  nature  by  means  «f 
dialogue,  stands  Shahspeare.  His  variety  is  like 
the  variety  of  nature,  endless  diversity,  scareelj 
any  monstrosi^.  The  characters  of  which  be 
has  given  us  an  impression,  as  vivid  as  that 
which  we  receive  from  the  characters  of  our  ova 
associates,  are  to  be  reckoned  by  scores.  Yetia 
all  these  scores  hardly  one  character  is  to  be 
found  which  deviates  widely  from  the  common 
standard,  and  which  we  dkoiud  call  very  eccentric 
if  we  met  it  in  real  fife.  Thie  siBy  notion  that 
every  man  has  one  mling  passioii,  aad  that  dus 
clue,  once  known,  unravels  all  the  mysteries  of 
his  conduct,  finds  no  coontemnce  in  the  jSiji 
of  Shahspeare.  There  man  appears  as  he  is, 
made  up  of  a  crowd  of  passions,  which  contend 
for  the  mastery  over  htm,  and  govern  him  ia 
turn.  What  is  Hamlet's  mling  passion?  Or 
Othello's?  Or  Harry  the  Filth's?  Or  Wolsey's! 
Or  Lear's?  Or  Shyloek's?  Or  Benedick's?  Or 
Macbeih'st  Or  that  of  Cassias?  Or  that  of 
Falconbridge?  Bnt  we  might  go  on  for  ever. 
Take  a  single  example — ^ylock.  la  he  so  eager 
for  money  as  to  be  indifferent  to  revmge?  Or 
so  eager  for  rcvmge  as  to  be  indifferent  to  moneyl 
Or  so  bent  on  both  togedier  as  to  be  indiflbrent  (i 
the  honour  of  his  nation  and  the  law  of  Mosesf 
All  his  propensities  are  mingled  widi  each  other; 
so  diat,  in  trying  to  apportion  to  each  its  proptt 
part,  we  find  die  same  <ntlBcalty  which  constantly 
meets  us  in  real  life.  A  superficial  critic  way 
say,  that  hatred  is  Shyloek's  ruling  passion.  But 
how  many  passions  have  amalgamated  to  form 
that  hatred?  it  is  par^  die  result  of  wounded 
pride:  Antonio  has  called  him  dog.  It  is  pardy 
the  result  of  covetousness:  Antonio  has  hindered 
him  of  half  a  million;  and,  when  Antonio  is  gone, 
there  will  be  no  limit  to  the  gaiiu  of  nsur^-  K 
is  partly  the  result  of  national  and  religions 
feeling:  Antonio  has  spit  on  the  Jewish  gabe^ 
dine;  and  the  oath  of  revenge  has  been  swora 
by  the  Jewish  Sabbath.  We  might  go  throng 
all  the  characters  which  we  have  mentioDed, 
and  through  fifty  more  in  Ae.aame  way;  for  il 
is  die  eonatant  manner  of  ^akapeara  to  r^vo- 
sent  the  human  mind  as  lying,  not  under  the 
absolute  dominion  of  one  despotic  propensiiyi 
but  under  a  mixed  government,  in  wnicb  a  hon- 
dred  powers  balance  each  other.  Admirable  at 
he  was  in  all  parts  of  his  art,  we  most  admire 
him  for  lUs,  that,  while  he  has  left  usagreatir 
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nasber  of  sMiog  portraits  ^n  all  ether  dra- 
matists pat  together,  he  has  scarcely  left  us  a 
siule  carieatare. 

Shakspeare  has  had  neither  equal  nor  second. 
Bat  among  the  writers  who,  in  the  point  which 
we  have  noticed,  have  a^roadiea  nearest  to 
ihe  wuiner  of  the  great  master,  ve  have  no 
hesHalian  in  irfacmg  Jane  Ansten,  a  woman  af 
wimm  Cbi^and  isjostly  proud,  ^le  has  gtven 
■i  a  mnllitude  oi  characters,  all,  in  a  eertaia 
I    senae.  eommon^lace.  all  sncfa  as  we  meet  every 
ixv.  Yet  they  ue  all  as  perfectly  discriminated 
from  each  onier  as  if  they  were  the  most  ec- 
'    ceatric  of  haroan  beings.  There  are,  for  example, 
fbar  clei^ymen,  none  of  whom  we  should  be 
I    sarprised  to  find  in  any  parsonage  in  the  king' 
1    4om,  Mr  Edward  Ferrars,  Mr  Henrr  Tilney,  Mr 
^    Uman4  Bertram,  and  Mr  Elton.    They  are  all 
,    nccbnens  of  the  upper  part  of  die  middle  class. 
They  have  all  been  llbmlly  educated.  They  all 
fie  an4er  the  restraints  of  the  same  sacred  pro* 
(awm.    They  are  all  young.   They  are  an  in 
lave.    Not  one  of  them  has  uiy  hobbyhorse,  to 
aM  the  phrase  of  Sterne.  Not  one  has  a  ruling 
fOMn.  such  as  we  read  of  in  Pope.  Who 
I    wmM  BAt  have  expected  them  to  be  in^pid 
\    Hteafsses  of  each  other?   No  such  thing.  Har- 
I    P^ffM  is  Bot  more  unlike  to  Jourdain,  Joseph 
Smue  a  not  more  unlike  to  Sir  Locius  OTng- 
1    get.  than  every  one  of  Miss  Austen's  young  dt- 
I    TiBBB  to  all  Ins  reverend  Iwetfarea.  And  almost 
'   il       b  done  by  touches  so  delicate,  Aat  Aiey 
'    cMe  analysis,  that  they  defy  the  powen  of 
description,  and  that  we  know  them  to  exist 
only  by^  the  general  effect  to  which  they  have 
coateiMted. 

A  line  mtist  be  drawn,  we  conceive,  between 
artists  of  this  class,  and  those  poets  and  novelists 
whose  skill  lies  in  the  exhibiting  of  what  Ben 
Johnson  called  humoars.  The  words  of  Ben 
ate  so  much  to  die  purpose,  that  we  will  quote 
them:— 

'vrhea  aome  me  pccaDar  vaalKy 
'        Both  M  yoMeas  a  man,  that  It  dsn  tiraw] 
AU  his  afeets,  kls  spfrlts,  and  his  ^wers, 
l«  tMr  cmlBstons  «ll  to  rna  sse  way, 
Tiria  may  ke  traly  »tM  to  ks  s  baiisar.' 
There  are  undoubtedly  persons,  in  whom 
hmonrs  sndi  as  Ben  describes  have  attained  a 
complete  ascendency.    Ihe  avarice  of  Elwes, 
the  nsane  desire  of'^  Sir  Egerton  Brvdges  for  a 
barony  to  which  he  had  no  more  r£ght  than  to 
the  crown  of  Spain,  the  malevolence  which  loi^ 
nvditation  on  imacinaiy  wrongs  generated  in 
Ae  ^eomy  aiind  of  BeiKn^m,  are  nslances. 
1   The  fedfaig  whidt  animated  Clancson  and  other 
tirtaona  nen  against  the  slave-trade  and  slavery, 
is  aa  instance  of  a  more  honourable  kind. 
Seeing  Aat  such  humors  exist,  we  cannot  deny 
.   ftat  they  are  proper  subjects  for  the  imitations 
•f  art.   But  we  conceive  that  the  imitation  of 
saeh  hnanonrs,  however  sldlinl  ud  aanising, 
I   is  not  an  achievement  of  the  highest  order;  and, 
as  sadi  humours  are  rare  in  real  hfe,  they  ought, 
we  cweeive,  to  be  sparingly  introduced  into 
wwfta  whidi  profess  to  be  pictures  of  real  life. 
Nevertheless,  a  writer  may  show  so  much  ge- 
I   aiai  la  tfie  exUhition  of  these  hiunoars,  as  to 
I   he  finrly  entitled  to  a  distinguished  and  per- 
miaeat  rank  among  classics.  The  chief  seats  of 


all,  however,  the  places  on  the  dais  and  ander 
the  canopy,  are  reserved  fer  the  few  who  have 
excelled  in  the  difHcult  art  of  portraying  cha- 
racters in  which  no  single  feature  is  extrava- 
gandy  overcharged. 

If  we  have  expounded  the  law  soundly, 
can  have  no  difficulty  in  applying  it  to  the  par- 
ticnlar  case  befere  us.  Madame  D'ArUay  has 
left  na  scarcely  any  thing  but  humours.  Almost 
every  one  ol  her  men  and  women  has  some 
one  propensity  developed  to  a  morbid  degree. 
In  Cecilia,  for  example.  Mr  Dolvile  never  opens 
his  lips  without  sobm  allusion  to  his  own  birth  and 
station:  or  Mr  Briggs,  without  some  allusion  to  the 
hoarding  of  mtmey;  or  Mr  Hobson,without  betraying 
the  self-indulgence  and  self-importance  of  a  purse- 
proud  upstart;  or  Mr  Simkins,  without  uttering 
some  aneakiiu  remark  for  the  purpose  of  curry- 
ing fhvonr  with  Ms  customere;  or  Mr  Meadows, 
without  expressing  apathy  and  weariness  of  life; 
or  Mr  Albany,  witbont  declaiming  about  the 
vifxs.of  the  rich  and  the  miaery  oi  the  poor; 
or  Mrs  Belfield,  without  some  iadelicato  eulogy 
on  her  son;  or  Lady  Margaret,  without  indicat- 
ing jealou^  of  her  husband.  Morricc  is  all 
skipping,  officious  impertinence,  Mr  Gosport  all 
sarcasm,  Lady  Honoria  all  lively  prattle.  Hiss 
Larolles  all  silly  prattle.  If  ever  Madame 
D'Arbli^  aimed  at  more,  as  iu  the  character  of 
Monckton,  we  do  notthink  that  she  succeeded  well. 

We  are,  therefore,  forced  to  refuse,  to  Madame 
D'Arblay  a  place  in  the  highest  rank  of  art; 
but  we  cannot  deny  thit  in  the  rank  to  which 
she  belonged,  she  had  few  equals,  and  scarcely 
any  superior.  The  variety  of  humours  which 
is  to  be  found  in  her  novels  is  immense:  and 
though  die  talk  of  each  person  separately  is 
monotonous,  the  general  effect  is  not  monotony, 
but  a  very  lively  and  agreeable  diversil}'.  ller 
plots  are  rudely  constructed  and  imprubable,  if 
we  consider  them  in  themselves.  But  (hey  are 
admirably  framed  fbr  the  purpose  of  exhibiting 
strikuig  groups  of  eccentric  characters,  each 
goveroed  by  bis  own  peculiar  ii^im,each  talking 
his  own  peculiar  jargon,  and  each  bringing  out 
by  opposition  the  oddities  of  all  the  rest.  We 
will  give  one  example  out  of  manv  which  occur 
to  us.  All  probability  is  violatetf  in  order  to 
bring  Mr  Delvile,  Mr  Briggs,  Mr  llobson,  and 
Mr  Albany  into  a  room  together.  But  when 
we  have  them  there,  we  soon  forget  probability 
in  the  exquisitoly  ludicrous  effect  which  is  pro- 
duced by  the  confiict  of  four  old  fools,  each 
raging  with  a  monomania  of  his  own,  each  talking 
a  ilialect  of  his  own,  and  each  inflaming  all  the 
others  anew  every  time  he  opens  his  mouth. 

Madame  D'Arblay  was  most  successful  in 
comedy,  and  indeed  in  comedy  which  bordered 
on  farce.  But  wo  are  inclined  to  infer  from 
some  passages,  both  in  Cecilia  and  Camilla,  that 
she  might  nave  attained  equal  distinction  in  the 

nthetic.  We  have  formed  this  judgment,  less 
>m  those  ambitious  scenes  of  distress  which 
fie  near  the  catastrophe  of  each  of  those  novels, 
than  from  some  exquisite  strokes  of  natural 
tenderness  iriiich  take  us  here  and  there  by 
surprise.  We  would  m«iHon  as  examples,  Mn 
Hiirs  account  of  her  Htdc  boy's  death  in  Cecilia, 
and  the  parting  of  Sir  Hogh 'Fyrold  and  Camilla, 
when  the  honest  baronet  thinks  himself  dying. 
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It  is  mdandioly  to  tlrak  Oat  the  vhola  bme 
of  Madame  D'Arbmy  rests  on  yrhai  ahe  did  during 
Ae  earlier  half  of  her  life,  and  that  eyery  thing 
which  she  published  during  the  fort}'-three  years 
which  preceded  her  death,  lowered  her  reputation. 
Yet  we  have  no  reason  to  diink  that  at  the 
tine  when  her  faculties  ought  to  have  been  in 
their  malority,  they  were  smitten  with  any  blight 
]n  the  Wauderer,  we  catch  now  and  then  a 
gleam  of  her  genius.  Even  in  the  Memoirs  of 
her  Father,  there  is  no  trace  of  dotage.  They 
are  very  bad;  but  they  are  so,  as  it  seems  to 
US,  not  from  a  decay  of'powwr,  bat  from  a  total 
perversion  of  power. 

The  truth  is,  that  Madame  D'ArUay's  style 
underwent  a  gradual  and  most  pemicMHis  change, 
— a  change  which,  in  degree  at  least,  we  believe 
to  be  nnexampled  in  literary  biatoiy,  and  of 
which  it  may  be  wefiil  to  trace  the  pro- 
gress. 

When  she  wrote  her  letters  to  Mr  Crisp,  her 
early  journals,  and  the  novel  of  Evelina,  her 
B^le  was  not  indeed  brilliant  or  energetic;  but 
it  was  easy,  clear,  and  free  from  all  ofiieasive 
fiuilta.  When  she  wrote  Cecilia  she  auned  higher. 
She  had  then  lived  ranch  in  a  circle  of  whidi 
Johnson  was  die  centre;  and  she  was  herself 
one  of  his  most  submissive  wonhippers.  It 
seems  never  to  ha\'e  crossed  her  mind  that  the 
style  even  of  his  best  writings  was  by  no  means 
faultless,  aitd  that  even  had  it  been  faultless,  it 
might  not  be  wise  in  her  to  imitate  it.  Phra- 
seology which  is  proper  in  a  dtstjuisitiou  on  the 
Unities,  or  in  a  preface  to  a  Dictionary,  may 
be  quite  out  of  place  in  a  tale  of  fashionable 
life.  Old  gentlemen  do  not  criticize  the  rei^iiug 
modes,  nor  do  young  gentlemen  make  love,  with 
thebaumced^theiaand  sonorous  cadeM»s  which, 
on  oceasiooa  of  great  dignity,  a  skilful  writer 
may  use  with  happy  effect. 

In  an  evil  hour  the  author  of  Evelina  took 
the  Rambler  for  her  mode).  This  would  not 
have  been  wise  even  il'  she  could  have  imitated 
her  pattern  as  well  as  Hawkesworth  did.  But 
such  imitation  was  beyond  her  power.  She  had 
her  own  style.  It  was  a  tolerably  good  one; 
and  might,  without  any  violent  chwge,  have 
been  improved  into  a  very  good  one.  She  de- 
tenninea  to  throw  it  away,  and  to  adopt  a  style 
in  whieh  she  could  attain  excellence  only  by 
achieving  an  almost  nuracnloiu  victory  over 
natsre  and  over  habit.  She  could  cease  to  he 
Fanny  Barney;  it  was  not  so  easy  to  become 
Samuel  Johuson. 

In  Cecilia  the  change  of  manner  began  to 
appear.  But  in  Cecilia  the  imitation  of  iohnson, 
though  not  always  in  the  best  tasie,  is  some- 
times eminently  happv;  and  the  passages  which 
are  so  verbose  as  to  be  positively  offensive,  are 
few.  There  were  people  who  whispered  that 
Johnson  had  assisted  his  young  friena,  and  that 
the  novel  owed  all  its  finest  passages  to  his 
hand.  This  was  merely  the  fithneatioB  of  envy. 
Miss  Bumey's  real  excellenees  were  as  mnoi 
beyond  the  reach  of  Johnson,  as  his  real  ex- 
cellences were  beyond  her  reach.  He  could  no 
more  have  written  the  Masquerade  scene,  or 
die  Vauxhall  scene,  than  she  could  have  written 
the  Life  of  Cowley  or  the  Review  of  Soame 
Jenyns-   But  we  have  not  the  souileat  doubt 


that  he  revised  Cecilia ,  and  ikU  he  reteadbei 
the  style  of  many  passages.  We  know  that  ha 
was  in  the  habit  of  giving  assistance  of  this 
kind  most  freely.  Gt^mith,  Hawkesvoid, 
BoswcU,  LordHailcs,  Mrs  Williams,  weceane^ 
those  who  obtained  his  help.  Nay,  he  evea 
corrected  the  poetry  of  Hr  Crabbe.  whom,  wa 
believe,  he  had  never  seai>  When  Miss  Bumey 
thought  of  writing  a  comedy,  he  promised 
give  her  his  best  counsel,  Uiough  he  owned 
tliat  he  was  not  particnlarly  weU  qualified  to 
advise  on  matters  relating  to  the  stage.  We 
therefore  think  it  in  the  nigbest  degree  inpn- 
bable  that  his  little  Fanny,  when  living  in  habiti 
of  die  most  affiectionate  intercourse  with  Ub, 
would  have  broiM;kt  ont  an  important  work 
without  consnbing  him;  and,  when  we  look  iuu 
Cecilia,  we  see  such  traces  of  bis  hand  in  ttis 
grave  and  elevated  passages,  as  it  is  impossiUe 
to  mistake.  Before  we  conclude  this  aitid^ 
we  will  give  two  or  three  examples. 

When  next  Madame  D'Arblay  appeared  befon 
the  worfd  as  a  writer,  she  was  in  a  very  differ- 
ent situation.  She  woald  not  content  herself 
with  the  simple  En^ish  in  «-hich  Evdina  had 
been  written.  She  bad  no  loii»r  die  fnead 
who,  we  are  confident,  had  polished  wdstMflglli- 
ened  the  style  of  Cecilia.  She  had  to  write 
in  Johnson's  manner,  without  Johnson's  aid. 
The  consequence  was,  that  in  Camilla  every 
passage  which  she  meant  lo  be  fine  is  detest- 
able ;  and  that  the  book  has  been  saved  fi-om 
condemnation  only  by  the  athuirable  spirit  and 
force  of  those  scenes  in  whieb  siw  was  contwl 
to  be  familiar. 

But  there  was  to  be  a  still  deeper  dcsceai 
After  die  pnblication  of  Camilla,  Maioame  D'Ar 
blay  resided  ten  years  at  Paris.  l>aring  those 
rears  there  was  scarcelv  any  intercourse  between 
France  and  England,  ft  was  with  difficulty  thai 
a  short  letter  could  occasionally  be  transmitted. 
All  Madame  D'Arblay's  companions  were  French. 
She  must  have  written,  spoken,  thought,  in 
French.  Ovid  expressed  his  fear  that  a  shwrtN 
exile  might  have  affected  the  purity  of  his  lAtin. 
During  a  shorter  exile.  Gibbon  unlearned  bu 
native  English-  Madame  D'Arblay  had  carried 
a  bad  style  to  France.  She  bronght  badt  a 
style  which  we  are  really  at  a  loss  to  describfc 
It  is  a  sort  of  broken  Johnsoneae,  a  barbarau 
patois,  bearing  the  same  relation  to  the  language 
of  Rassclas,  which  the  gibberish  of  the  Negroes 
of  Jamaica  bears  to  the  English  of  the  Hniise 
of  Lords.  Sometimes  it  reminds  us  ol'  (he  finest, 
that  is  to  say,  the  vilest  parts,  of  Mr  Gall'i 
novels;  sometimes  of  the  perorations  of  Excttf 
Hall ;  sometimes  of  the  leading  articles  of  tbe 
Morning  PosL  But  it  most  resembles  die  pofi^ 
of  Mr  Rowland  and  Dr  Goas.  It  matters  not 
what  ideas  are  clothed  in  sooh  a  style.  Tbe 
genius  of  Shakspeare  and  Bacon  united,  would 
not  save  a  yrork  so  written  firom  geuni 
derision. 

It  is  only  by  means  of  specimens  that  we  can 
enable  our  readers  to  judge  bow  widely  Ma- 
dame  D'  Arblay's  three  styles  differed  from  each 
other. 

Tbe  following  passage  was  written  before  aba 
became  intimate  win  Joknwn.  It  is  froai 
EveJina:— 
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*lk  M  »tm»  veaker  In  Un  nndn-staoMBft, 
MT*  m  )■  hbi  Irraper;  but  bis  gniety  It 
tM  arkMb*  •T«rin«wn  Mtdioolboy,  wboM  mlrtb 
mmim  to  mIk      tftstarbuiea.    H«  dbiMmi  bts 
ia*  fcr  Hi  dMv  attHrttoa  la  bialnen  w4  tore 
MR,  tbHfb  be  snns  bioimlf  to  haT*  as 
aMB.^MI,  w  (tMHTMlly      mlta  Mm  Mperisr 
*  *tm.  Bh  ttW  dftHsbt  •pr««re  to  be  In  Iw^ 
Hrilif  ■!  rMkilhc  bis  tiften,  who  in  rctnra 
^    MtwMr  4e*piM  bin.    Min  Brtnehton,  tb« 
4fe(AqMrr.  to  by  ha  meftiui  nitty;  bat  loiikn 
pvtMapcftd,  and  conceited.   Sfte  bntea  lb« 
^   ^trvk  vifbMt  kMWtnff  why;  f«r  It  la  eaity 
,  kteneribfl  hutlTCd  nowberv  elm.  Mlxn  Polly 
■  bftlfterprttty,v«ry  fbftlbib,  v«rylgn«nnt, 
ViM),  mi,  I  bHI«fW,  Tcry  jSMd-niMired.' 
wiiMf  a  Bm  strle.  but  simple,  fcnm- 
Ml  ^rmUe.  We  now  come  to  Geeilu, 

&mg  Miss  Barnev's  intiinMy  with 
Md  «e  leave  it  to  oar  readers  to 
|jp<4rt«n  the  followit^  piMftge  wu  not 
Mt«Kctnl  hy  his  hand: — 
4taAn-  an  Inaalnary  than  wi  Mtiial  «vH, 
It  deep  wMnd  to  pii4»,  no  offeur«  to 
1h«  bitTe  I  laid  op«n  to  yon  ny  wli*l« 
ny  perplexitiea,  acftnowlodired  my 
m  erposed  with  oqaal  sincerity  the 
ttf  fty  doaHi  and  Ibe  nwlivea  of  my  de- 
Imw,  Iniloed,  bow  to  proceed  I  know 
.  __  iMarities  wbleh  are  yet  to  eneooaler 
W#«mfnile,  bnA  the  yrtltlon  I  have  to 
VRH*  Ktrce  eoeniKe  to  neatioe.    My  fa- 
^MMtar  anbilion  ror  honnnr,  and  rank  for 
M%  ttvw  lone  planned  a  Rpleiidld  eonnexlan 
l  ^it  k  vbirb,  tboath  my  Inrnriable  rffpomianoe 
nay  arfTance:*,  tbeir  whhes  and  Ihelr 
My   adbtre.    I  am  bot  ton  rerlain 
[ArVMaaw  iintm  to  no  olher.    I  dread,  there- 
^toAiAe  a  trial  wbR  e  I  <lefl|nlr  af  attccMi, 
fiWw  bow  to  rlxk  a  prayer  with  tbOM  wbo 
HFAht  me  by.  a  roaunand.' 

'Hbanr  a  s|iecinien  of  Madame  D'Arblay's 
■kr  M4t  TVa  is  the  wbt  in  wbieh  she  Mb 
■  te  ber  bifcer.  on  his' journey  baek  from 
breMmari:  cao^ftt  die  rhenmattam: — 
'  *■*       m»mm}M,  tferlny  Ma  predpitatvd  retom, 


ierreneiia  at  wintry  elemenlal  Kfrlfe; 
WMeft,  wMb  bad  accommndaliona  and  tn- 
amdmtfl,  he  became  a  prny  to  the  mer- 
af  tbv  acDl^nt  npanmoclic  rhnumaliam, 
aaffbred  bim  to  mach  bin  borne,  ere, 
^  Mi  fMeaasly,  it  confned  bim,  a  tortured 
PkMi  to  Ua  bed.  Sntii  was  the  check  that 
^fflMaaHy  nrbed,  tboecb  it  could  not  snbdue, 
l>  Heaaare  of  b)«  hopes  of  enterinir  apon 
Hartta  of  exMenee^that  of  an  approved 
|lk4Mm.;  tor  K  vas  on  the  bed  of  ^ickneax, 
ymihg  tt«  Ifcbt  wlnea  of  Kraiire,  Italy,  xnd 
Tt  Ar  (be  bfark  and  loathsome  potloiia  at 
Hall,  wrilbeil  by  dartine  MltchcK, 

 wkk  tery  ferer,  that  he  felt  Ihe  full 

tttf  ooblnaary  equipoise  that  seems  evir- 
toax  ni»pe»ded  over  Ihe  attainment  of 
^^taBI  aad  ■neommon  feilcily.  Just  aa  it  Is 
L^Rblaiat  forth  with  enjoyment r 
\  W^t  tMMd  fuage  from  EveliD*. — 

Is  very  ktad  and  attmtlve  to  me. 
dmr.  Dcrnndentandlnr,  Indeed, 
nrlliie^         inif»tanately  her. 
refteoaBeepKbet.  For,  InstodyUiffto 


acquire  the  knowledge  of  the  othw  sex,  aba  has 
lost  all  the  aoftoess  of  her  own.  In  regard  to  myself, 
however,  as  I  bava  neilbRr  courage  nor  lacllnatloa 
to  argue  wKb  Iwr,  f  have  never  be«i  penonally 
hnrt  at  her  WMt  of  contlSMSS— a  vtrtoe  wUdi 
noyeithelBss  aeeau  so  eaaewtiat  a  part  of  tbo  is- 
»ato  Aaraetsr,  that  I  Jnd  nyself  more  awkwari 
and  less  at  eass  with  a  woauui  who  wanto 
than  [  do  with  a  man.' 

This  is  a  good  style  of  its  kind ;  and  the  fol- 
lowing passage  from  Cecilia  is  also  in  a  good 
style,  thoDgh  not  in  a  faultless  one.  We  say 
with  confidence — Either  Sam  Johnson  or  the 
Devil:— 

'Even  the  baportooa  Mr  Detvlle  was  more  sup- 
portable hero  than  la  Landoa.  Secure  ia  bis  own 
castle,  be  looked  ronnd  bim  with  a  pride  of  power 
and  paasemden  which  ssfteaed  while  it  sweUsd  hlsk 
IHssBpertority  wnsandlspntod;  bb  wUl  was  wKboot 
control.  Bo  wns  not,  as  in  the  great  capital  of 
the  kingdom,  sarronnded  hy  eosipetitors.  No  rivalry 
dlatarbed  bis  pence ;  no  equality  mortlAeri  his  great- 
neas.  AU  he  aaw  were  ekber  vassals  of  hlo  power, 
or  guests  bending  to  bis  pleasore.  He  abated, 
therefore,  considerably  the  stem  gloom  of  his  liaugh- 
tiaeas,  and  soothed  bis  prood  mlad  by  the  eonrtesy 
of  condescension.' 

We  stake  oar  repntation  fwr  critical  sa- 
gacity on  this,  diBt  no  such  par^raph  as  that 
which  we  have  last  anoled,  can  he  foud  ia 
any  of  Madame  D'Arblay's  weilu  except  Ce- 
cilia. Compare  with  it  me  following  sunple  of 
her  later  style: — 

*lf  benedeenee  be  Judged  by  the  bapplnesn  which 
K  diruaes,  whose  claim,  by  that  proof,  ithati  aland 
higher  than  that  of  Wm  Montague,  from  the  munl- 
Iceiiee  M'iUi  which  she  celebratwl  her  annual  fmrtival 
for  those  hapless  artitcers  who  pcrforai  Ihe  moat 
abject  offices  of  any  authorised  calling,  In  being 
the  active  guardians  of  our  blazing  beartlisY  ^ot 
to  vaiH-glor>-,  then,  hot  to  kiwdneas  of  bea  t,  aliould 
be  adjudged  the  pn^irity  of  (feat  supsrb  ebartty 
which  made  IM  Jetty  otijecls,  tor  one  brigbt  sMrnIng, 
cease  to  eoaaider  themselves  as  degraded  ostcaxls 
A'om  all  sttclety.' 

We  add  one  or  two  shorter  samples.  Sheridan 
refused  to  permit  his  lovely  wile  to  sing  ia 
public,  and  was  warmly  praised  on  this  accouat 
oy  Johnson. 

'The  last  of  men,'  says  Madame  D'Arblay, 
'was  Doctor  Johnson  to  nave  abetted  squander- 
'  ing  the  delicacy  of  integrity  by  nullifying  the 
'labours  of  talents.' 

The  club,  Johnson's  dab,  did  itself  no  honour 
by  rejecting  on  political  grounds  two  distinguished 
men,  the  one  a  Tory,  Ihe  other  a  Whig.  Ma- 
dame D'Arblay  tells  the  story  thus: — 'A  similar 
'ebullition  of  political  rancour  with  that  which 
'  so  (lifiicnltly  had  been  conquered  for  Mr  Canning, 
'foamed  over  the  haUot-box  to  the  exclusion  of 
'Mr  Rogers.' 

An  offence  punishable  with  imprisonment  is, 
in  this  language,  an  offence  'which  produces 
incarceration,'  To  he  starved  to  death  is.  'to  • 
sink  from  inanition  into  nonentity,'  Sir  Isaac 
Newton  is,  'the  developer  of  die  skies  in  their 
embodied  movemmts ; '  and  Mrs  Thrale.  ii^en  a 
narty  of  clever  people  sat  silent,  is  saia  to  have 
been  'provoked  by  the  dnlness  of  a  tacitomity 
'tha^  in  the  mUst  of  such  reoowaed  iatetloea. 
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*toTs,  proihiced  as  narootie  a  toqMr  as  coald 
<  have  Wen  caased  bjr  a  dearth  the  most  barren 
*of  all  haman  faculties.'  In  troth,  it  is  impossMe 
to  look  at  any  page  of  Madame  D'ArUay's  later 
works,  without  fioding  flowers  of  rhetoric  like 
these.  Nothiog  in  the  language  of  those  jar- 
^ntsts  at  whom  Mr  Gosport  unghed,  nodung 
in  the  language  of  Sir  Sedley  Clarendel,  ap- 
proaches this  new  Euphuism. 

It  is  from  no  unfriendly  feeling  to  Abdamc 
D'Arblay's  memory  that  we  have  expressed  our- 
selves so  strongly  ou  the  subject  of  her  style.  On  the 
contrary,  we  conceive  that  we  have  really  rendered 
a  service  to  her  reputation.  That  her  later  works 
were  complete  faihireSj  is  a  fiKt  too  notorions  to  be 
dissembled ;  and  some  persons,  we  believe,  have 
consequently  taken  np  a  notion  diat  she  was  frmn 
the  first  an'ovmnted  writer,  and  that  she  had 
not  the  powers  which  were  oecessary  to  nyuntun 
her  on  the  eminence  on  which  good-lack  aad 
fashion  had  placed  her.  We  beliove,  on  the 
contrary,  that  her  early  popularity  was  no  more 
dian  this  just  regard  of  distinguisWd  ment,  and 
would  never  have  undergone  an  eclipse,  if  she 
had  only  been  content  to  go  on  writing  in  her 
mother-tongue.  If  she  &iled  when  she  quitted 
her  own  province,  and  attempted  to  ooenpy  one 
in  which  she  had  neither  part  nor  lot,  this 
reproach  is  common  to  her  with  a  crowd  of 
distinguished  men.  Newton  failed  when  he  tamed 
from  the  ronrses  of  the  stars,  and  the  ebb 
and  flow  of  the  ocean,  to  apocalyptic  seals  and 
vials.  Bentley  failed  when  he  turned  from  Homer 
and  Aristoplianeg  to  edite  Paradise  Lost;  Inigo 
when  he  attempted  to  rival  the  Gothic  churches 
of  the  fourteenth  century.  Wilkie  failed  when 
he  took  it  into  his  head  that  the  Blind  Fiddler 
and  the  Rent-Day  were  unworthy  of  Ids  powers, 
and  challenged  compi^ition  with  Lawrence  as  a 
>ortrait-painter.  .Soch  failures  should  be  noted 
for  the  instiDcUon  of  posterity :  but  tliey  detract 
little  from  the  permanent  reputation  of  those 
who  have  really  done  groat  things. 

Yet  one  word  more.  It  is  not  only  on  ac- 
count of  the  iiilrinsic  merit  of  Madame  d'Ar'blay's 
early  works  that  she  is  entitled  to  honourable 
mention.  Her  appearance  is  an  important  epoch 
iti  our  literary  nistory.  Evelina  was  the  first 
tale  written  b^  a  woman,  and  purporting  to  be 
a  picture  of  life  and  manners,  tliat  lived  or  de- 
served to  live.   The  Female  Quixote  is  no  ex- 


Cfartion.  Hiat  work  has  wdonbtedl^  groat  BMiil, 
when  considered  as  a  wild  sjrtincal  harieaiii> 
nade  ;  bat,  if  we  consider  it  as  a  pieton  itf  m 
and  manners,  we  mast  pronounce  it  mon  alts»d 
than  any  of  the  romances  which  it  was  designed 
to  ridicole. 

Indeed,  moat  of  the  po|»lar  novels  which  pre- 
ceded Evelina,  were  such  as  no  lady  would  uw 
written;  and  nuny  of  them  were  such  as  no  ladv 
could  without  coi^sioB  own  that  she  had  ma. 
The  very  naaw  of  novel  was  held  in  horror 
among  religious  people.  In  decent  families  wbiek 
did  not  profess  extraordinary  sanctity,  ihm  vai 
a  strong  feeling  agunst  all  such  works.  Sir^ 
ttiony  Absolute,  two  or  thioe  years  before  Ew- 
Una  appeared,  spoke  the  sense  of  the  gteat  Mj 
of  sober  fathers  and  husbands,  when  he  pro- 
nounced the  circulating  libra^  an  ever-fieea  tree 
of  diabolical  knewleue.  This  fed  tog,  oa  the 
part  of  the  grave  and  reflecting,  increased  the 
evil  from  which  it  had  sprung.  The  novelist, 
having  little  duracter  to  lose,  and  having  few 
readers  among  serious  people,  took  withont  scrapie 
liberties  which  in  our  generation  seem  almost 
incredible. 

Miss  Buraey  did  for  the  English  novel  what 
Jeremv  CoUiCT  did  for  the  Eujisk  drama;  and 
she  did  it  in  a  better  wa^.  She  fint  snowed 
that  a  tale  might  be  written  in  which  both  dw 
fashionable  and  the  vulgar  life  of  London  lai^ 
be  exhibited  with  great  force,  and  with  broad 
comic  humour,  and  which  yet  should  not  coa* 
tain  a  single  line  inco&sL«tent  with  rigid  morality, 
or  even  with  virgin  delicacy.  She  took  away 
the  reproach  which  lay  on  a  most  useful  aod 
delightful  species  of  composition.  She  vindicated 
the  right  of  her  sex  to  an  equal  share  in  a  lair 
and  noble  province  of  letters.  Several  accem* 
plidied  women  have  followed  in  her  tnck.  At 

Itresent,  the  novels  which  we  owe  to  Eaglt^ 
adies  form  no  small  part  of  the  literary  glory 
of  oor  country.  No  olass  of  works  is  more  ho- 
nourably distinguished  by  fine  observation,  by 
grace,  by  delicate  wit,  by  pure  toioral  feeling. 
.Several  among  the  successors  of  Madame  d'A^ 
blay  have  equalled  her;  two,  we  think,  have 
surpassed  her.  But  the  fact  that  she  has  beea 
surpassed,  gives  her  an  additional  claim  to  ooi 
respect  and  gratitude;  for  in  truth  we  owe  to 
her,  not  onlv  Evelina,  Cecilia,  and  Camilla,  bat 
dso  Man^cld  Park  and  the  Absentee. 


The  Bibte  in  Spain;  or,  the  Journeys,  Adventures  and  Imprisonments  of  an  EngHsh- 
man  in  an  attempt  to  circulate  the  Scriptures  in  the  Peuiosula.  By  Geobgi 
-  BoRKOW,  Author  of  the  "Gypsies  in  Spain.*' 

(raox  TRi  striiini.T  iiviKv.  JiR.  1S43.} 


Mr  BorroVs  hook  on  the  *Oip»es  of  Spaiik' 
published  a  conple  of^ears  ago,  was  so  muoh 
and  so  well  reviewed  (though  not,  to  onr  shame 
be  it  said,  in  oor  own  Jotnnal),  that  we  cannot 
stippose  his  name  is  new  to  anv  of  our  readers. 
Itslitmry  merits  were  considerate— bat  baUnoed 


by  equal  demoits.  Nothing  more  vivid  and  pi^ 
turesoue  than  many  of  its  descriptions  of  soea«¥ 
and  sketches  of  adventure:  nothing  more  weak 
and  confused  than  every  attonpt  eitiber  at  a  chaia 
of  reasoning,  or  even  a  consecutive  narrative  of 
events  that  it  included.   It  was  evidrally  the 
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vMfc  tf  a  BM  of  nncoBMBon  mm)  highly  ioter- 
c^a|  ckincter  aad  eodowmeuts;  but  as  clearly 
bmi^aitenwuaoorigiaalauthoT.  ThegUmph- 
«  W  ■  ■est  carious  and  novel  subject  tut  be 
mhI  hawavcr,  w.venr  gtriking,  that,  oa 
lit  ^ile.  ibt  book  deservea  well  to  nuke  a 
pnaU  iafression,  and  conld  not  bat  excite 
am  ^Hfa  ibu  kis  more  practised  pea  woald 
iMifcrMiluce  many  things  ol'  higher  couse- 

Bi.  Ik  present  volumes  will,  we  appre- 
mfu  ta  jostify  such  anticipationa.  in 
||it«faaposiuoii,  generally,  Mr  Borrow  has 
Wvta^  tdvance;  but  the  grand  point  is. 

to  have  considered  and  studioa 


■I  At  interval;  wisely  resolved  on  stea- 
in  fbtore  the  species  of  efforts  in 
been  felt  to  iail;  and  on  sedulously 
lai  improving  the  peculiar  talents 
u  uoiverially  acknowledge^  to  be 
'  ^yed  in  numerous  detached  pas- 


iistory  apfiears  to  have  been  a 
I  •oe— fuller  of  advealore  than  any- 
I U  all  familiar  with  even  in  modern 
I  a  pity  that  he  has  been  withheld, 
rmd  however  commendabte  feeling^s, 
distinct  account  of  it,  at  least  in 
i}  but  we  have  only  hints  aad 
y  scattered  and  often  obscure. 

 us,  therefore,  if  in  stating  our 

t«hu  his  life  has  been,  we  should  lall 
rlltle  mist^es. 

then,  from  vanous  obiter  dicta  of 
that  he  It  a  native  of  Norfolk — in 
f,  in  very  early  days,  his  curiosity 
y  were  powemilly  e\cited  by  tlie 
rSpi}  msomuch  (hat  be 'attached  tiintselT 
t  mimty  of  some  members  of  the  fraleruily, 
tbeir  confidence  that  they  ini- 
I  in  their  diakci,  of  which,  by  degrees, 
■te  master,  and  also  conunanicatcd 
^    of  their  secret  practical  lore,  espe- 
liii^nb  dK  training  and  niaoageuient 
From  Norfolk  the  young  gcntleaiau 
<  tt  have  gone  to  Edinburgh,  for  fhc  pur- 
_r  ef  gtodyin^  in  lis  university.  Ue,  we  gather. 

tma  resident  in  Scotland,  not  only  studied 
lii  aal  Greek  and  Hebrew  with  diligcuce, 
pHie  fre4[ueat  eitcursious  into  the  Ilighiaads, 
pi  Uk  enthusiastically  delighted  with  the 
Kmiim  tte  legends  of  its  people,  added  one 
^  to  Ae  very  short  list  oiSajons  that  have 
irfjf e  J  aay  tolerable  skm  in  its  ancient 
je.  Wiicuier  or  not  Mr.  Borrow  also 
aedicioe  at  Edinburgh,  with  a  view  lo 
pacfice  of  that  professioo,  we  do  not  ven- 
ilifim— bat  tlut  he  had  attended  some 
al  and  surgical  classes  in  the  uni- 
»t  be  doubted.  ' 
cofae  of  his  lil'e  after  the  period  of 
e  we  know  scarcely  anything  except 
he  inferred  from  the  one  uict  that 
t»  devote  himself  to  the  service  of  the 
Feieign  Bible  Society,  and  from  the 
\  hcalilies  which  he  alludes  to  as  having 
f  hoM  ID  that  occupatioiL  and  the 
le  it  observed,  so  visited  that  he 

,  n»e,  in  speaking  and  in  writ- 

'  nbou  dialects.  iHr.  Borrow*  inci- 
Iw^MetteHy  (as  wc  conceive),  lepre* 


seats  himself  as  ahle  to  serve  the  Society  hy  traiu- 
lating  the  Scriptures,  and  expounding  tticm  in 
conversation  (ho  nowhere  hints  at  preaching),  in 
the  Persian,  the  Arabic,  the  tieruiau,  the  Dutch, 
the  Russian,  tite  Polish;  in  Italian,  FtMicb, 
Spanish,  Portuguese;  and  in  the  varieties  of 
the  Gipsy  dialect  actually  in  use  over  almost 
every  part  of  Earope.  Of  his  complete  skill 
in  the  Scandinavian  languages  wc  cannot  doubt, 
because  ho  publishfMl  some  ten  years  ago  a 
copious  body  of  translations  from  their  popiilu* 
minstrelsies,  done  in  a  style  uol  at  'all  to  be 
confounded  with  that  of  certain  clever  versi- 
fiers, who  get  a  literal  version  made  of  a  ballad 
in  some  obscure  dialect  into  plain  French,  or 
EngH&h,  or  German  prose,  and  then  turn  it  into 
flowing  English  rhymes  worthy  of  the  uuho- 
logy  of  the  Annuals,  liis  Norse  ditties  have  the 
unforgeable  stamp  of  authenticity  on  every 
line.  Ilad  he  condescended  to  take  the  other 
course,  they  would  have  been  more  popular 
among  fine  ladies  and  lazy  gentlemen — but  they 
would  not  have  been  true  and  real ;  and  un- 
couthness,  and  harshness,  and  barbariiy  of  thought 
and  phrase,  and  rhyme  too,  were  all  with  nun 
real  features  which  it  would  have  been  a  sort 
of  crime  to  depart  from.  We  are  informed  (liat 
Mr  Borrows  accurate  knowledge  not  only  of 
the  Gaelic  but  of  the  Welsh  has  been  ahown 
in  the  composition  of  another  series  of  metrical 
translations  from  these  dialects,  which,  however, 
the  poor  reception  of  the  Norse  volume  dis- 
couraged him  from  printing.  Finally,  it  appears 
that  hia  anxiety  about  the  Gipsies  has  induced 
him  to  study  the  Sanscrit,  of  which  great  tongue 
he  coosiden  their  original  dialect  lo  be  a  mu- 
tilated and  degraded  olfshoot;  but  whether  ftlr 
Barrow  has  ever  been  in  India,  er  acquired  the 
use  of  its  living  languages,  does  not  distiuctly 
appear.  We  rattier  think,  however,  such  is  the 
fact.  Now,  be  it  observed,  Mr  Borrow  is  at 
this  lime  under  forty  years  of  age — a  man  in 
the  very  prime  of  life  and  vigour,  though,  in- 
deed, his  wanderings  and  \i-atchings  have  lell 
one  broad  mark  behind  them.  Tall,  strong,  ath- 
letic, with  a  clear  olive  complexion,  and  eyes 
full  of  the  fire  of  genius  and  enterprise,  his  hair 
is  already  white  as  Mont  Blanc. 

How  early  and  entirely  the  Reformation  was 
checked  and  extinguished  in  the  Spanish  Pen- 
insula is  well  known  to  every  English  reader. 
Daring  many  generations  the  word  of  God  had 
been  altogether  denied  lo  the  people  in  their 
vernacular  ^leechj  when  the  'heavy  blow  and 
great  discouragement '  given  to  tlie  whole  eccle- 
siastical system,  both  in  Spain  and  id  Portugal, 
by  the  political  revolutions  of  recent  times, 
seemed  to  offer  an  opportunity  too  iavenrable 
to  be  neglected  by  the  Briti^  and  Foreign  Bible 
Society.  Accordiitgly.  in  November,  163&j  Mr 
Borrow  was  despalc&cd  to  Lisbon,  with  instruc- 
tions to  travel  over  whatever  parts  of  the- Pen- 
insula he  should  find  most  accessible.  He  car- 
ried with  him  la^e  quantities  of  Bibles  and 
Testaments  in  Portuguese;  authority  to  sinter- 
intend  the  printing  of  aSpumbfiibte  at  Madrid, 
provided  the  xovemmeDt  titete  would  sanction 
such  a  proceemng;  and  so  soon  as  this  edition 
should  be  completed,  he  was  to  undertake  per- 
aonaUy  its  distrttotion  iik  the  provinces.  Mr 
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Borrow  spent  die  best  part  of  five  years  in  this 
ser\'ice:  and -the  book  before  us  is  not  a  regular 
narrative  of  its  progrcs3,bat  a  set  of  fragmentary 
sketches,  intended  to  convey  a  gcanal  notion 
of  ihc  sort  of  persons  and  adventnres  enconn- 
tered  by  him,  while  endeaTonring  to  circalate 
the  Bible  in  die  Peninsvia,  which  had  rested 
OD  his  own  memory  as  most  peculiar  and  cha- 
racteristic. 

We  are  afraid  that,  if  Mr  Borrow  had  given 
us  a  plain  prosaic  history,  and  summed  ap  its 
results  in  a  statLsticat  form,  we  should  have 
found  but  little  reason  for  congratulating  the 
Bible  Society'  on  the  success  of  their  mission- 
ary's endeavours.  Here  and  there  we  do  find  a 
glimpse  of  somediing  like  hope.  A  few,  a  very 
lew  persons,  boA  in  Spain  and  in  Portugal,  ap- 
pear to  have  had  dieir  cariosity  warmlv  excited^ 
and  to  have  received  copies  of  the  Scriptures 
in  their  own  langiiages  with  not  ool^  pleasure 
and  gratitude,  hot  in  such  a  way  as  mi^t  fairiy 
indicate  a  resolution  to  study  them  with  a  view 
to  the  serious  comparison  of  the  popular  doctrines 
and  practices  of  the  popish  system  with  the  word 
of  inspiration.  But,  in  general,  the  persons  will- 
ing to  purchase,  or  even  to  accept  of  Bibles, 
seem  to  ^ve  been  tiberais  in  religion  as  well 
as  in  politics;  who  desired  to  have  the  hooks 
offlered  by  Mr  Borrow  from  feelings  akm  to 
those  which  must  have  been  upperaiost  widt 
Napoleon,  when,  in  drawing  out  a  catalogue  of 
books  for  his  cabin-library  on  die  voyage  to 
Egypt,  he  gave  one  section  to  Mythology,  and 
included  dierein  the  Old  Testament'  All  the 
courtesy  and  kindness  which  Mr  Borrow  often 
experienced  at  die  hands  of  the  rural  curates 
only  leaves  ns  with  the  melancholy  conviction 
that  Blanco  White  did  not  exaggerate  in  his 
'  Doblado's  Letters'  the  vast  spreaa  of  infidelity 
amoi^  the  f^panish  priesthood.  Bot  certainly 
Wt  Borrow  gives  some  anecdotes  about  die 
religion  of  the  Spani^  clergy  for  which  even 
'Doblado'  had  not  prepared  os.  If  we  arc  to 
rely  on  these  page^— and  assuredly,  though  we 
occasionally  demur  to  their  authority',  we  never 
question  the  entire  veraciousness  of  their  author 
—there  are  at  this  moment  priests,  and  even 
bishops,  in  Spain,  who  adhere  in  secret  to  Ju- 
daism— nay,  to  Mahometanism ! 

But  it  is  not  our  wish  to  go  into  any  exami- 
nation or  discussion  either  of  the  prudence  of 
die  Bible  Society  on  this  occasion,  or  of  the 
actual  state  of  iheSpani^Chnrch.  Our  business 
is  literar)'.  We  conceive  that  Mr  Borrow  has 
in  these  pages  come  out  as  an  English  author 
of  high  mark.  Considering  the  boolc  merely  as 
one  of  adventtires,  it  seems  to  us  about  the  most 
extraordinary  one  that  has  appeared  in  our  own, 
or  indeed  in  any  other  language,  for  a  very  long 
time  past.  Indeed  we  are  more  frequentnr  re- 
minded of  Gil  Bias,  in  the  narratives  of  this 
pious  singlc-hearied  man,  than  in  the  perusal 
of  almost  any  modem  novelist's  pages. 

We  intend  to  quote  brgely;  but  we  hope  to 
quote  enoMlh  to  give  our  readers  an  adevnate 
notion  of  Mr  Boirow's  style  and  method  or  ob- 
serving, and  diinkir^,  arid  writing,  ^thont  in- 
ta^mg  with  the  interest  of  his  book  as  a 
whole.  la  this  view,  ve  shaU  t^e  one,  and 
Aat  Ae  first  of  his  peninsHlar  expeditioi 


which  began  at  Lisbon,  and,  earring  him  diroodi 
Badajos  and  Talavera  to  Madrid,  ended  at  Se- 
ville; thus  leaving  untouched  the  greater  p>rt 
of  his  first  volume  and  the  whole  of  die  aecoai 
We  be^in  wiHl  a  sketch  near  MafVa.  He  b 
conversing  with  his  guide  about  the  heantiM 
environs. 

*[  asked  the  hoy  whether  lie  •rhla  pareatovm 
KCqnalnted  with  the  fleriptiire  and  evn*  read  K; 
he  did  not,  however,  seen  to  SNderatand  ne.  I 
nmnt  here  obserre  that  the  hoy  wmit  ffteea  t"" 
«f  Age,  that  he  was  in  many  respectit  very  tdt«(- 
llfent,  and  had  some  knourtedKe  of  the  Lalfai 
langoage;  nevertheleM  he  knew  aot  the  Sofptan 
even  hy  name,  and  I  have  no  doabt,  ftmm  what  I 
suhseqneNtly  ohmrved,  that  at  least  two-thhds  if 
his  cautrtrymeBareoBOuit  laipertaBt  paint  wimr 
than  hluelf.  At  the  daon  af  Tlllaffe  laas,  at 
the  hearths  of  the  rustles,  In  the  felda  where  thcT 
liAmr,  at  the  steae  rtasntaiaii  hy  the  vayslde  Time 
they  water  their  catUe,  thare  qaestloned  the  low- 
er class  of  the  children  of  Portugal  aboat  tke 
Scripture,  the  Bible,  the  Old  and  New  Testawor, 
and  In  no  one  instance  have  they  known  what  1 
wtM  allndtng  to,  or  ronld  retan  ne  a  raltfliol 
anm'er,  thongta  en  all  other  nattera  their  repllc* 
were  sensible  enough;  Indeed,  nothins  asrprM 
me  man  than  the  free  and  anembarrasMd  ■saier 
In  whieh  the  Portofuese  peasantry  suatafai  a  eea* 
VMTsatlsn,  and  the  parity  sf  the  UMcnafe  la  whU 
they  express  thsir  tkoaghts,  and  yet  few  sf  then 
can  read  «r  write;  whereas  the  peasanbr  orSnf- 
land,  whose  education  Is  Inseneral  much  snperior, 
are  In  their  conversation  csarse  and  dull  aInMt 
to  brotailty,  and  attaurdly  Nngrammatlcal  la  tbelr 
language,  though  the  English  toHgoe  la  npen  Ike 
whole  more  simple  tn  its  stmetare  thaa  the 
tngnese.'— pp.  19,  tO. 

The  followin  g  passage  is  from  Sorrow's  u* 
count  of  his  journey  through  Portugal  to  the 
Spanish  frontier. 

'Mvnte  Horo  Is  the  head  sf  a  range  af  knu 
wkieb  cross  this  part  ot  the  Alemtejo,  and  (nm 
hence  they  fl>rk  east  and  ssoth-east,  toward*  lt« 
former  of  which  directions  lies  the  direct  Toai  t* 
EIras,  Badiyox,  and  Madrid ;  and  towards  the  in- 
ter that  to  Kvnra.  A  beautiful  mountain,  rorered 
to  the  top  with  cork-trees,  Is  Itie  third  of  the  cbtiB, 
which  skirts  the  way  in  the  direction  of  Htw- 
It  Is  called  Honte  Aimo;  a  brook  brawls  at  it* 
base,  and  as  I  passed  It  the  son  was  ablnlog  glo- 
riously OB  the  green  herbage  sn  whldl  " 
goats  were  feeding,  with  their  bells  ringing  nKrrliy, 
so  ttat  the  tout  nurmble  resembled  aMry 
and  that  nothing  might  be  wanted  to  eom'plele  Ibf 
picture,  f  here  met  a  man,  a  goatherd,  benesUi  w 
axiahetrs,  whose  appearance  recalled  lo  my  ■ 
the  Bmte  Catle,  mentioned  In  the  Danish  MlW 
of  Swayne  Vonved:  — 

*"A  wild  swine  on  his  shoulders  he  kept, 
And  upon  his  bosom  a  black  bear  slept; 
And  abont  his  Angers,  with  hair  o'erhnng, 
The  squirrel  sported  and  weasel  claag- 
'Upon  the  shoulder  of  the  goatherd 
whldl  be  told  me  was  a  lontra,  or  otter,  W'^ 
he  had  lately  caught  In  the  nelgbkoaring 
It  had  a  string  rannd  Its  neck,  which 
tached  l«  his  arm.    At  his  leA  side  wss  s  uSt 
from  the  tsp  sf  Which  peered  the  heads  sf  tvt« 
three  ringniar-looking  anfanals,  aU  at  »■ 
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W9M  mmmttmi  tta  mUIm  co*  oI  •  wolf,  wUch  be 
wm»  oateftTMiiBg  l«  tame;  kb  wbcle  afpc'snnee 
was  to  tfea  Jait  dapw  Mvace  mad  wild.  Aftar  a 
Uttto  caavaaatiu  aach  aa  Iboss  wh*  Met  sa  the 
wmmi.  fravaeatly  feald,  laakedUa  if  t»  cvaid  xmd, 
bat  m  iMdo  ae  aniiwer.  I  tbui  laqolred  U 
he  kaew  taylhlag  af  0*d  m  Jmbs  CIvUt;  he 
UafcaJ  He  ixedly  in  the  face  fer  a  wuwnt,  and 
Ihca  taraed  Us  cautteauioe  tewuds  the  laii,  which 
was  becindiag  te  atah  in  Oe  west,  nodded  to  It, 
aa4  then  acaia  looked  fiiedly  apon  ate.  I  believe 
tbaC  1  aadufateod  the  auite  reply,  which  probably 
vaa,  that  It  waa  Cod  wba  aiade  that  glorioue  Ugbt 
vMcfe  UlaMa  aad  gladdmi  aU  cnatlaB;  aiid,  gra- 
HM  win  tbat  bellaj;  I  left  ktai  aad  barteaed  aT- 
ler  My  eaapaalaas.  wbs  ware  by  Ihla  lime  a  cea- 
aidaiabla  way  la  advaaea, 

'  I  have  always  fsnad  la  the  dUpesiUoa  of  the 
chiMmi  mt  tbe  leMi  a  nare  detemlned  tendency 
U  reiigiaa  aad  piety  than  amongst  the  tntiabUanta 
Imwma  aad  cities,  mad  tbe  reaaon  is  ebvlotu,— 
they  an  laaa  aeqaalated  with  the  worlu  ef  aan'a 
hands  Ibaa  with  those  of  6od ;  their  occupations, 
la*,  which  arc  slaiple,  and  repairing  laaa  of  inge- 
aailyaBdsUU  than  those  which  eaMge  the  »tte»- 
ttna  «f  ttt  atlwr  portion  of  their  fellow-crtaturea, 
an  IBM  teaarabfo  to  tbe  eageaderlng  af  B9U-cmt- 
cattaad^McMy,  aoatlerly  at  variance  with  that 
Isadtana  af  apMl  wbM  eaaatUatea  the  beat  faaa- 
datfa  flf  piaty.    The  aaeerara  aad  aaafacs  at  re- 
bfta  da  aat  ^rlag  Uraai  anoagat  tbe  ainpla  chii- 
Asa  af  aatare,  bat  are  the  exereaaeaeea  ef  over- 
wnagbl  letaeiaeBt;  aad  tbangb  their  banefnl  In- 
;    fcraee  has  indeed  penetrated  te  the  conntry  and 
'   mmpCed  maa  Uiere,  the  source  aad  raanlabt-head 
■aa  aaaagat  crowded    bouses,   where   liatore  Is 
Karesiy  baawn.    I  am  aot  oae  ef  tlwse  who 
Ml  te  peifectioa  aawagat  tbe  raral  papalatiea  of 
tmj  eaaalry;  perfectiaala aat  te  ba  foaad  aauagat 
ibe  <feU*ea  althaAUl.  wherevfc  their  abadea  may 
bspfia  to  be;  bat,  autil  Uw  heart  dlaeiwllta  tbe 
adataaca  ef  a  6od.  there  la  aUll  hope  for  tbe  aasi 
•f  the  paaaeaasr,  however  stained  wllb  crime  he 
msy  b^  te  even  fliaua  Ibe  augidan  was  convert- 
ed; feat  wiwn  tbe  heart  la  oace  steeled  wllb  1b- 
idaW)',  iaMetily  cenirohed  by  carnal  wisdom,  an 
cxaberaace  ef  tbe  grace  of  God  la  required  to  melt 
K  which  is  aeldam  nMnlfealed.   We  read  in  the 
I    felewsd  bsfk  Ibat  tbe  Pbarisoe  and  tbe  wimrd  be- 
cnaa  reecptaelea  ef  grace,  but  where  Is  there  men- 
Uta  BMda  af  the  cwvcnin  af  Uh  aaeerlng  sad- 
dneecT-pp.  40-48. 

Oar  next  extract  ^ves  a  ni^tweue  at  Evora^ 
vkace  our  missionary  bad  takeit  uf  his  qtuuters 
m  tke  midst  of  a  motley  company  of  smt^gglera 
»f  border — a  wild  scene,  wild  |>eople,  and 
linage  and  affectiBS  xlimpses  of  wUd  supersti- 
baas  harboared  in  rade  bat  kind  bearls. 

'  Tbe  al^  wan  very  stormy,  and  at  about  nine 
«c  beard  a  galteplng  tewarda  tbe  door,  aad  Ibeo 
•  load  kaacklag :  It  waa  epeaed,  aad  in  rushed  a 
wHd-leakiag  man,  swaaled  en  a  doakey:  he  wore 
a  tagged  Jackat  ef  iriMep-«U%  «aUad  la  Npanlah 
mmmia,  with  bceachae  af  the  aaiM  as  far  dawn 
m  Ma  ban  as  ;  Ma  lega  were  bare.  Aroand  bis  wam- 
kiwa,  er  akadowy  bat,  wna  tied  a  lavge  «aaaittty 
•f  tta  herb  whfa*  la  Ka^Ub  la  called  raaamary, 
Is  ^aalsfc  rem«0,  and  la  tke  rastie  langaaEe  of 
hftagal  alecrtai;  which  last  Is  a  word  ef  Sean- 
j  diaartaa  acigiB  (ellsf  rea},  aigal^lag  tk«  eUa-pUbt, 


and  was  probably  carried  into  tbe  aonth  by  the 
Vandaia.  The  man  seemed  Aanllc  with  terror,  and 
said  tbat  the  wlldies  bad  been  pursuing  blm  and 
boverlug  ever  his  bead  te  Ibe  last  two  leaguea. 
He  came  tram  tbe  gpanlsb  nrentier  with  meal  and 
other  artlclea;  he  aald  that  bis  wife  was  feUowtng 
him  and  would  soon  arrive,'  and  in  about  a  quarter 
of  «a  hour  she  made  her  appearance,  drlppb^wlth 
rain,  and  al«o  mounted  on  a  donkey. 

'  1  asked  niy  friends  Ibe  contrabniidiatas  why  he 
wore  the  rosemary  in  hla  hat;  whereupon  they 
told  ue  that  it  was  good  agauist  witcbns  atid  tbe 
mischaaces  on  the  road.  I  had  no  time  lo  argue 
against  thla  aaperatltion,  far,  aa  the  cbalae  was  to 
be  ready  at  Ive  Iba  next  nutrnlng,  I  wiihed  to 
make  Ibe  most  of  tbe  abort  time  which  I  could 
devote  te  sleep. 

'1  rose  at  four,  and,  after  having  taken  seme 
refreshment,  r  descended  and  found  the  strange  man 
and  bis  wife  sleeping  In  the  cbinuiey-corner  by  the 
Are,  which  waa  slill  burning ;  tbey  aoon  awoke  and 
began  preparing  their  breakfast,  which  eonslaled 
of  salt  sardlnhas,  broiled  upon  the  embers.  In  the 
mean  lane  the  woman  aang  anatcbes  ef  tbe  beaati- 
ful  hymn,  very  eemaaa  la  Spain,  which  oammea- 
ces  thus:— 

"  Onec  of  old  apm  a  nuanlala,  ahepherds  overeoBM 
wUh  deep, 

Hear  te  Betblom^  bely  towM-,  kept  at  dead  ef 

night  their  sheep; 
Rouud  about  the  trunk  tbey  nodded  of  a  huge 

ignited  oak, 

Whence  the  crackling  flame  ascending,  bright  aad 
cluar,  the  darkness  broke." 

'On  hearing  that  I  was  about  to  depart,  sbujiaid, 
"  Yuu  shall  ha%'e  ssmt*  of  my  huxbaud's  rosemary, 
which  will  keep  you  from  danger,  aiid  prevent  any 
misroitune  eccurriug."  I  waa  foolish  enough  to 
permit  her  t*  put  sone  of  itin  my  bal-'—pp.  66-«8. 

Riding  among  the  mountains  near  Eatremos, 
Sir  Borrow  is  called  to  a  halt  by  bis  first 
peuinsolar  Mtedmen  of  Draidical  reuMlus.  How 
getinine  is  the  spirit  of  bis  conuaentary! 

'After  proceeding  about  a  league  and  a  half,  a 
blast  came  boomiiig  from  the  north,  rolliiig  before 
U  immense  clouds  of  dust ;  happily  it  dlil  not  blow 
in  our  faces,  or  it  would  have  been  difficult  to 
proceed,  so  great  was  its  violeuce.  We  bad  left 
tbe  road  ,  in  order  to  take  advantage  of  one  of 
those  short  cuts,  wbich,  though  passable  for 
a  horse  or  a  nule,  ace  lar  ta«  rongh  1^  permit 
any  ivedsa  ef  carriage  te  travel  along  them.  We 
were  in  the  midst  of  aands,  bmshwoed,  aad  huge 
pieces  of  reck,  which  thickly  studded  Ibe  groniid. 
These  are  tbe  stones  which  fbrm  tbe  sierras  of 
Spain  and  Portugal;  these  singular  monntalns  which 
rise  in  naked  hurriilness,  like  the  riba  of  some 
mighty  carcase  from  Mblch  the  flesh  has  been  lora. 
Many  of  these  stones,  or  rocks,  grew  out  of  the  earth, 
and  mauy  lay  on  its  surface  unattached,  perhaps 
wrested  troai  their  bed  by  tbe  waters  of  the  deluge. 
Wbilsl  toiling'  along  these  wild  wastes,  I  ebser^  ed, 
a  little  way  to  my  left,  a  pile  of  stones  of  rather 
a  singular  appearance,  and  rede  up  to  It.  it  was 
a  druidical  altar,  aad  tbe  meat  pertet  and  beaatlAil 
one  of  tbe  kind  wbleb  1  bad  ever  naan.  It  was 
circular,  aad  eoaalsted  of  stones  immensely  large 
and  heavy  at  the  boUom,  which  towards  the  top 
became  thinner  aad  tblaaer,  having  been  fasbtoned 
by  the  hand  ef  art  l«  soowtbiag  of  tbe  shape  ef 
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HTolup-iibeHn.  Thette  were  miriiivimte^  hy  «  very 
InrfTc  fnt  tttone,  whtrh  Kl^nted  Mwr  towuris  the 
mntli,  wberr  wu  a  dAftr.  Three  er  ftour  IndlTl- 
ifnnlM  tniff&l  hnvo  tekm  shelter  wlfliiii  the  hrtertor, 
fn  whirh  wa.1  growing  a  snail  them-tree. 

*I  caKBd  with  rereiviice  aad  awe  upoatbe  pie 
where  the  flmt  Rulont^As  of  Kurope  efered  their 
wor!<hIp  tt  the  unknown  God.  The  temples  of  the 
mighty  and  nkilthl  Roman,  comparatively  of  mudem 
date,  have  rrumbled  to  dnst  in  Its  neighbotirhood. 
The  rhnrrhes  of  tlie  Arlan  Oulh,  hdt  successor  In 
pon  er,  have  ttunk  beneath  the  earth,  and  are  not  to  be 
ntnntl;  and  Ilie  mosqne.t  of  the  Moor,  (heeenqueror 
of  the  Goth,  where  and  what  are  they?  Upon  the 
riK-k,  masses  of  hoary  and  vanbhing  mhi.  Not  so 
tite  Uniid's  stone ;  there  It  stands  the  hill  •f 
winds,  as  alroiiK  and  as  freshly  new  as  the  day, 
perhaps  thirly  rpaturies  back,  when  It  was  Int 
rained  by  mean^  which  are  a  mystery.  Earthquakes 
havft  b<^ftved  it,  but  Itit  cope-atone  has  net  fhllen; 
rain  Houds  bare  deluged  It,  but  hiled  to  sw^p  It 
riroffl  Its  station;  the  bum  ng  sun  has  tasked  npon 
ft,  bnt  neither  split  nor  cramhled  It ;  and  Time, 
stem  ftid  Time,  has  rubbed  it  with  his  iron  tootb, 
and  with  what  effrat  let  those  who  view  it  de- 
i-lare.  There  It  stands;  and  he  who  wishes  to 
study  the  Kteratnre,  the  leamlnr,  the  history 
of  the  ancient  Celt  and  Cynbrian,  may  gaxe  an 
its  hroad  covering,  and  glean  fk«m  that  blank  atone 
the  whole  known  amount.  The  Roman  has  left 
behind  him  his  deathleas  writings,  Us  history,  and 
his  sonRs;  the  Goth  his  liturgy,  his  traditions,  and 
the  gemis  of  noble  institnttons;  the  Hoor  his  chi- 
Tairj',  his  disrovrrles  in  medicine,  and  the  foun- 
dations of  modem  commerc<!:  and  where  is  the 
memorial  of  the  Druidte  rar^?  Yonder:  that  pile 
of  eternal  stonvl'— p.  118-IKI. 

Ou  reaching  Elvu  Mr  Borrow  was  euriow 
to  exaniine  the  fortifications ;  bnt  the  officer  in 
command  denied  admission.  Oer  author's  com* 
meiilary  is  too  bold  lo  be  omitted — for  boldness 
of  thought  and  language  is  the  broadest  stunf 
of  the  iiran.  We  demur  to  his  character  of  the 
■wines  of  Porti>eal;  but  perhaps  he  is  iw  wine- 
bibber  at  all.  What  he  says  of  oar  own  popu- 
larity in  Portugal  is,  we  brlieve,  too  true;  and 
perhaps  in  what  he  says  of  the  feeling  towards 
ns  in  France  he  is  not  so  far  wrong  neither. 
He  is  not  speaking  of  Paris  nor  of  Boulogne. 

'He  presently  appeared,  and  tnqnfred  whether  I 
was  an  Englishman ;  to  which  having  replied  in  (he 
•nrmatlTe,  h«  said,  "In  that  ease,  sir,  yo>  eanwtt 
enter:  indeed.  It  Is  not  the  eastom  to  permit  an)- 
foreigners  lo  visit  the  fbrt."  I  answered  that  H 
was  peifertly  indilTerent  lo  me  whether  I  visited 
It  or  not;  and,  baring  taken  a  nrvey  of  BadafoB 
from  Ihe  eastern  side  of  Ike  hill,  dehcearted  by  the 
way  I  came. 

'Tbis  Is  one  of  the  benelrlnl  results  ofprotecling 
a  nation  and  sqaanilering  hlood  and  treasure  in  its 
defence.  The  English,  who  bare  never  been  at  war 
with  Pmtugal,whR  have  fonght  for  its  Indefiendenee 
on  land  and  sea,  and  always  wHh  saeces*,  who 
have  forced  tfcenuietres  by  a  treaty  «r  coumme 
lo  drink  its  coarse  and  flltby  wines,  yfUtA  no  other 
nation  cares  to  taste,  am  the  meat  unpopular  peOfle 
who  visit  PortugaL  The  French  Rave  ravaged  the 
conntrj-  M-lth  tire  and  sward,  and  idied  the  irieod 
of  its  sons  like  «-nter;  the  rrencfe  bay  nat  Its  froHa 
ani  laatlie  Its  winea,  yet  llwra  Is  bo  bad  qririt  ta 


Portugal  tttwaids  (be  Preni*.  The  reason  of  tMi 
Is  no  m)'8terT;  llistftenatnre  notoftbo  Poriagaew 
only,  hot  af  coirupt  and  anregeaerate  man,  lo  db- 
like  hbi  bmeAwton,  irtw,  by  eaaHmlBg  beaefts 
apon  Urn,  nwrtl^  la  Ike  BMt  generana  maaaer  Us 
miserable  vanity. 

'There  is  ne  country  In  whtek  tfce  BnglM  art 
so  popular  as  hi  Prance;  but,  though  the  Preach 
have  been  fIreqnennyroBghly  handled  by  Ike Bagbsh, 
and  have  seen  their -eapKal  occupied  by  an  Baglbb 
army,  they  have  an-er  been  sahfected  lo  Che  Mp> 
posed  fgneminy  of  reeeiriag  assistance  from  9km.' 
—pp.  148,  144. 

Soon  after  pasain;  the  Spauish  line  Mr  Bomnr 
fell  into  cMapaay  with  a  party  of  his  oM  ftieiUs 
the  gipsies.  One  of  them,  the  Aatoaio  faariliar 
to  the  readers  of  his  formr  woili,  «fcn  to  be 
his  guide  onward,  and  the  ancient  hankering  for 
Hommani  society  is  too  strong  for  the  tenpta- 
tion.  The  missionary  accepts  the  offer;  ud  we 
have  him  purautug  his  way  for  more  than  ■ 
week,  mounted  on  a  spare  pony  (EgypticA  gnu), 
from  the  Gitano  caii^> — lodging,  wketMr  in 
field,  forest^  village,  town,  or  city,  exacdy 
where  Antonio  wonld  naturally  have  Mfei 
had  there  beat  no  sltui^  wiHi  him.  Thm 
can  be  no  Sort  of  doobt  that  Uvon^iont  kit 
traveb  Mr  Borrow  has  tuoally  passed  with  g^ 
sies  for  one  in  part  at  least  <v  tMr  nwn  Uosa. 
It  was  so  at  Moscow— when  the  Prima  Doini 
of  the  celebrated  Silking  Conqwuiy  was  at  once 
ready  to  hail  him  as  a  kinsman,  ft  is  so  every* 
where  in  .Spain :  and  nmst  queer  are  same  of 
the  results  to  the  so^iosed  'London  Caloro.' 

'Towards evening  we  drew  near  to  a  large  tt«i 
or  rlUage.  "That  Is.Merida,"  said  Antonio,  'far> 
merly  a  mighty  elty  of  (he  Comhai.  We  shall  staf 
here  to-night,  and  perhaps  Ibr  a  day  or  two,  fbr 
I  have  same  buahiens  of  ffgypt  t«  traaaael  la  IHi 
place.  New,  brother,  step  asMs  with  the  bane, 
and  waK  fbr  aw  beneath  yonder  wall.  I  mart  ft 
before  ami  see  In  what  eeudlilan  ■atlsrs  staad." 
I  dismeunted,  and  sat  deivn  an  a  atone  beaaalh  (bi 
ruined  vail  towhl«bAnlanio  had  meOoned  am:  ibe 
san  went  down,  and  the  ait  was  exceedingly  keea: 
I  drew  dose  aroOnd  me  an  eld  tattered  gipsy  clwk 
wHh  which  my  eampanlon  bad  provideil  me,  aat, 
being  somewhat  fatlgned.  Ml  lata  a  dnio  u«M 
lasted  tot  nearly  an  hour.  ' 

'"is  yaur  wenriilp  the  LaudMi  Calaraf"  slM  a 
strange  valee  elwie  beMeme.  I  started,  andbdnN 
tbe  lace  of  a  woman  peering  under  my  Iwl.  !M- 
wlthstantHng  thednsk,  I  eonU  see  that  tbh  fieatarrt 
werehldeauaiyaglyandalBMstblaOk*:  theybeionfH, 
In  fact,  to  a  gipsy  erene,  at  least  serenty  yean 
of  age,  leaning  upon  a  xtaff.  "Is  year  worship 
the  London  Caloro?"  repeated  she.  "I  a«  k« 
whom  yen  seek,"  Mid  I ;  "where  Is  Anloaiaf 
"Varetmmdo,  curtiamdo,  tarfaattrea  etirwtM  tertH,"" 
said  the  crone:  "come  wiOi  me,  Caloro  of  mT 
gariochhi,  come  wlU  aK  to  my  liUle  ker;  ho  wW 
be  there  anon."  I  fkllawed  tlio  crane,  who  M 
the  way  Into  tbe  town,  wMck  was  niaona  aad 
Memlagly  half  daeertad  t  we  went  up  iba  stnti, 
ft«m  whldi  Ae  tamed  Into  a  narmw  and  dark 
lane,  nnd  prcaenlly  opened  the  gate  of  ■  lant* 
dUapldated  boaae.   "Caina  In,"  aaid  A*.  "And  tbr 

•  *»oing  bariacM,  Mag  bHhieMi— be  baa  ^ 
bariaaii  lo  do.' 
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pttr  I  4amaie4,  "Briof  «te  gn»  in  Uvv 
dM»  tM  gnm  !■  U« ;  tMrv  ts  fUvrn  Atr  Me 
pw  li  «]r  litdr  atable."  Wfl  e*ter«4  ■  lArge 
tMI,  KM  wUck  we  |Yjeeede4  UU  we  cute 
U%tm  «Mmy.  *'«•  te,  ay  cUM  eT  BmV' 
<■«     h«;  **«•  tai:  that  id  ay  little  stMle." 

Km  4Mk  «a  vHcft,**  MM  I,  **mmI  Buy 
•i«v«lirwlMl  I  taMw;  ftrli«  a  Vght,  or  1 
««l  flier.'  "Ohreme  the  aelakuri  CbHdle)," 
"aal  I  wlU  l««d  year  korm  in,  tny 
M'^yyt:  yee,  *b4  teNier  hlM  tn  my  little 
mm"  Be  M  the  kenr  tbrengfe  ttae  doerwey, 
■if  iMrt  her  baey  hi  ne  daAaesa;  presently 
t§mm*»»k  kiiMeir:  "ewH  terela»se,"  eaiil 
ttfef,  wfea  MW  mmit  ker  appearance  with  the 
k*  hui ;  "the  kerae  kaa  ebakea  klnuelf: 
■fcliMMX  ky  Ma  day^  Journey.   Mow  ^et 
Villi,  V  Calan,  fata  my  little  hmh." 
*Vk  MMnd  Ike  keaae  aad  iknrt  •uraatrea  la ' 
•IBM,  wUek  wkal4  BkTe  heea  qnlte  terfc 
Ma  fetatglnrwkMl  appeared  at  tte  ftirtker 
ifelpMmdfld  tnm  a  kraaere,  berfde  wkiek 
Wtmtii  two  daeky  igaros.    "Tkase  are 
tttKfm  tte  kait;  "one  la  wKy  daagkter,  aM 
rrhabi:  xitilowii,  tay  LoadenCaloro, 
l01iar  yea  speak."    I  looked  about  Tm 
■  uaM  eee  none:  at  a  abort  dtatance, 
Mi^  I  perched  tke  ett4  of  a  broken  piUar 
M«flfi  Imt;  tklfl  ItoUed  ta  the  hraaevaaiHl 
■paa  It.  **Tkla  ia  a  iae  hailse,  ■alfter 
nM  I ;  "latlwr  eald  and  daaVt  OHMjik : 
feame  caaagli  to  fte  a  kanraek."  "Pinny 
f  'Mbm  li  HetMa,  Biy  Leadoa  Calon,  aoaie  ef 
U  tmpt  m  fkey  were  left  ky  tke  CorakaaeeM. 
iW  e  fcf  people  are  Ike  Corakaeoeo;  I  often  winh 
Vaif  ■  Ibeir  ckiai  once  Biera."     "Bow  Ir  thin, 
I;  *i»ve  yott  been  In  the  Laad  of 
r  'Twice  have  I  been  la  their  eeuntr>', 
— twtoo  have  I  been  In  the  luid  of  the 
kk   Tke  Irat  tfae  Is  aure  than  Ifty  years 
Ittaa  mm  wttk  Oie  Sese  {Spaniards),  for  any 
H  waaa  aaMtorof  Ike  Crallls  (Khig)  of  Spain, 
tm  at  Vmt  ttee  ketoased  to  Spaia."  "Yoa 
fwaM  mm  wttk  Ika  real  Maova,"  aaM  I,  "hat 
all  «M  BoMpaalarta  wke  aeeaplefl  part  of  tkelr 
■MyV^  "l  baTe  boea  witk  the  realMeors,  my 
IkMa  Colore.    .\hMt  forty  yean  ago  I  was  with 
tfu  m  Ceata,  fn-  ke  was  still  a  soldier  of  the 
Ikt;  aad  kc  aaM  U  me  one  day,'  I  am  tired  of 
■k  ilaep.  wkare  tkore  la  ao  bread  aDd  less  wa- 
■iRlvBeaeape  and  tarn  Corakano:  this  niglit 
!«■  tOk  my  serseaat,  aad  Cee  to  the  earap  of 
MBmi.'   *0«  a*,'  said  I,  'my  ehabe;  and  as 
m  may  ks  I  will  fMlsw  you  aa4  beeome  a 
That  MM*  algkt  ke  killed  his  aergeaat, 
lit  yeaia  kallira  katf  called  him  Calo  aad 
Mfet  Ibea  nnaiiAg  to  tke  Wall  ke  drt^ped 
1^  aad,  aartdst  Maay  aketo,  he  eaeaped  to  Ike 
tte  Cirakai :  as  for  myself,  I  remained  In 
of  Caata  as  a  antler,   selling  winf 
to  tke  kaataaares.    Two  years  passed 
laoMHT  saw  nor  heard  bom  my  ro.  One 
>H»  oaaM  a  straage  man  to  wy  coehlmani 
i);  ke  wwdtasaed  like  a  Corakano,  and 
aal  loA  Ufce  one;  ke  lotdted  mere  tike 
(ktocft),  aad  yet  ka>«aa  kot  acaljarde 
■  klmoat  Mack;   aad  as  I 
khattkaafWke  leaked  seoulllliiff  Dke 
imtfrntm);  airt  be  aaM  to  me,  'Xlneail; 

be  Wkfapered  to  me  In  qoeer 


langnage,  wtrioh  I  ceaM  Mnrcely  ttadenrtaBd,  '  Year 
ro  Is  waiting;  come  with  m",  my  little  sister,  and 
1  wllltidre  yon  ante  Mm.'  'Where  is  her  said  J; 
and  he  pofnteii  to  the  west,  to  the  laild  of  the 
Cerakal,  ahd  sad,  *He  is  yeader  away;  coaie 
wttk  me,  little  sister,  Ow  ro  ki  walttag.'  ror  a 
Bwnent  I  «nu  afraid,  kst  i  kelbeagkt  im  af  my 
kashand,  Aid  I  wlskM  to  fc«  aiaongst  tke  Cerakal, 
Tke  aniUail  eHaHeaged  aa  at  tte  gate,  bnt  I  gare 
kirn  repanl,  aad  be  let  as  pass.  Aboet  a  leagae 
ftem  the  town,  beneatk  a  eerre  (kill),  we  .Aiaad 
four  men  and  women,  all  very  black  like  the 
stirange  man,  and  they  all  salated  me  and  oalled 
me  tittle  sister,  and  they  gave  me  ether  riothes, 
and  I  looked  like  a  Gorahani,  and  away  we  marched  / 
f^r  many  days  uaidat  deserts  and  small  vil- 
lages, and  more  than  once  It  seemed  to  me  that 
I  was  amengat  the  BrrMe,  far  their  ways  wen 
the  same :  tke  Men  weald  kokkawar  (ekeat)  wltk 
malea  ma  amme,  aad  the  womea  teld  k^l ;  urf 
after  BUiny  daj-a  we  eatte  before  a  large  town, 
and  the  black  man  said,  *  Go  In  there,  lllfiie  sister, 
and  there  you  will  lad  your  ro ;'  and  I  went  to 
the  gate,  and  an  armed  Corakano  steed  witMa 
the  gate,  and  I  laakci  In  his  fkee,  aad  lei  It  was 
ray  ro. 

'  "Well,  brother,  to  be  short,  my  ro  was  killed 
in  the  wars,  before  a  town  to  which  the  king  ef 
the  Corabal  1«M  siege,  and  I  became  a  iMl  (wi- 
dow), and  I  reiamed  to  tke  village  of  tke  reaa- 
gades,  as  It  was  ealled,  and  anppertod  myself  aa 
well  m  I  eeaM;  aad  oae  day,  as  I  was  sltttag 
weeping,  tba  black  man,  wkon  I  had  never  seen 
staree  tke  Aay  ke  torongkt  me  to  my  ro,  again  stood 
before  aie,  and  said,  'Come  witk  me,  little  slater, 
come  witk  me;  the  ro  is  at  hand:'  and  1  went 
with  him,  and  beyond  the  gale  in  the  desert  was 
the  same  party  of  black  moH  and  women  which 
I  had  seen  before.  'Where  Is  my  ruV  said  I. 
'Here  he  bi,  tittle  slste^,'  said  the  black  man, 
*kere  he  is;  tnm  tkis  day  I  am  the  re,  and  yoa 
the  teml;  eeaie,  let  as  go,  for  there  la  baalneaa 
to  be  dene.'  And  I  weat  wltk  kia^  and  ke  waa 
my  ro,  aad  we  lived  wMongst  tke  deserts,  aad 
belAawar'd  aad  ekoried  aad  told  hi^t;  and  I  said 
to  myself,  'Thlx  Is  good:  sure  I  an  amongst  the 
Errate,  fn  a  better  f4iim  than  my  own.'  And  I 
had  (bree  chai  by  the  black  man;  two  of  them 
died,  bnt  the  yooitgest,'  who  Is  the  Colli  who  sits 
by  the  brasero,  was  spared  :  it  came  tu  pass  that 
once  In  the  winter-time  our  company  attempted  to 
pass  a  wide  and  deep  river,  and  the  boat  overset, 
and  all  our  people  were  drowned,  all  hat  myself 
and  my  cbabi,  whom  I  hor*  In  aiy  boseni.  I  had 
now  no  ft-ienda  araongst  tke  CoriUtal,  and  i  wan- 
dered about  Oe  despekbutoB,  kowllag  aad  lameat- 
lug  till  I  becans  half  llll  (mad),  and  in  this 
manner  I  found  my  way  to  the  coast,  where  1 
made  ft-rends  witta  Hie  captain  of  a  ship,  and  re- 
torned  lo  this  land  of  Spain.  And  now  l  am  here, 
I  oftm  wish  myself  back  again  amongst  the  Co- 
rehai."  '—p.  165. 

Oar  'London  Caloro'  is  now,  we  understand, 
a  married  mait:  but  in  1836  be  was  open  to  a 
tender  proposition. 

'  In  the  aftoniouii  I  was  matoil  wltk  tke  gipsy 
Mthor  In  the  kali ;  the  twa  CaUeea  were  iMisent 
talHng  fkrtanes.  *'  Are  yoa  autirled,  my  l/onden 
Caletar"  said  the  oM  woman  to  me.  "Are  yea 
a  rar" 
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'  MyM(^.— Wherefore  d«  yiM  Mk,  0  Dfti  de  Im 

Coles  V 

'  Gtp9jf  Mother.— U  is  high  tUne  Uat  the  Uch« 
»f  the  chabi  were  taken  from  her,  and  that  ahe- 
had  a  ro.  You  can  do  no  better  than  take  ber 
for  rami,  my  London  Caloro. 

*Mftetf.~l  an  a  Btraaffer  in  thia  land,  a  Mo- 
ther of  the  gipsies,  aad  aoarcely  kiww  haw  to 
provide  for  myself,  mneh'  Iwa  Iter  a  fomL 

'Oiptf  JfoMer.— She  wants  no  fa  pravMe 
for  her,  my  London  Caiero;  aha  ca>  at  any  time 
provide  for  herself  and  her  ro.  She  can  hokkawar, 
tell  bi^li  and  there  are  few  to  eqoal  her  at  steal- 
ing A  pasteaaa.  Were  she  DBee  at  Hadrllati,  she 
\  wonld  make  much  treaaore;  ^  this  foroa  she  Is 
nahl  Goat},  fur  there  ia  nethiag  to  be  gained;  but 
in  the  foros  bare  It  woald  be  another  auttter;  ahe 
would  go  dressed  in  laehipi  and  aenacai  (silk  and 
gold),  wfcilat  yen  wanid  rlda  ahoot  an  ya«r  black- 
-  tailed  gra;  aad  when  yan  had  gat  MBch  Inaauro, 
yon  might  retnm  hither  and  live  like  a  CralUs, 
nnd  all  the  Bnate  af  the  ChUn  del  Mann  abMid 
bow  dewTB  their  heads  to  yen.  What  aay  yon, 
my  Londaa  Caloro? 

'Jtff#dy.— Your  plan  Is  a  plaaslhle  one, mother; 
but  I  am,  as  yon  are  aware,  of  another  cblm, 
aad  hare  as  tndiaatlott  to  pass  my  life  la  this 
evontr)'. 

'  Oipsf  dfolAer.— Then  return  to  your  own  eoua- 
try,  my  Caioru-;  the  chabi  can  cross  the  paal. 
Weald  she  not  do  buflineaa  In  London  with  the 
rent  af  tho  Calord?  Or  why  not  ga  to  the  land 
H  tho  CoiBhalf 

*  jryssV'— And  what-  NfcoaU  we  do  la  the  lamd 
of  the  Corah^V  It  b  a  poor  aad  wild  country,  I 
believe. 

'  (Mp«y\MoMer.— Aroiaali!  I  alnoat  think  that 
I  am  apeaking-  to  a  lilipeudi  (simpleton].  Are 
there  not  horses  to  chore  V  Yes,  I  trow,  belter 
ones  than  in  this  land,  and  asses  and  mules.  .  In 
the  land  of  the  Corahai  you  must  hokkawar  and 
chore  even  as  yon  mast  here,  or  In  your  own  country, 
•r  else  you  are  no  Caloro.  Caa  yoB  not  Join  your- 
■elves  wUhthe  black  poaple  who liVe  lathe  despobla- 
daa  f  Yea,  surely;  and  glad  thvy  woald  be  to  have 
ameag  tham  Oa  Krrale  fimi  S|Hiin  and  Laadon.  1 
mm  seventy  yeara  of  age,  hut  I  wish  aat  to  die 
la  thin  chiM,  but  yonder,  far  away,  where  bath 
my  roma  are  sleeping.  Take  the  chabI,  therefore, 
and  go  to  Hodrtlall  to  win  the  pam4,  and,  when 
yoa  have  got  it,  retura,  and  we  will  give  a 
banquet  to  all  (lie  Busn^  (Christians)  in  Herida, 
and  in  their  food  I  will  mix  druw,  and  tAey  shall 

eat  and  burst  like  poisoned  sheep  A>|1 

when  they  have  eaten  we  will  leave  them,  and 
away  ta  thp  land  •!  the  M«or.'-pp.  ns-iei. 
'  Mr  Borrow,  we  suppose,  bad  nothing  for  it 
but  to  hint  that  he  was  en^ged  to  be  the  Ro 
of  soDMi  CbhU  antoDg  the  East- Anglian  Errate. 
He  passes  over  bis  method  of  escape,  however, 
with  a  lyrical  obscurity;  and  we  soon  find  him 
in  the  open  country  again  with  his  elegant 
companion  Antonio.  To  be  sure,  this  learned 
and  devout  agent  of  the  Bible  Society  seems  a 
little  out  of  his  place  in  some  of  the  subse- 
quent scenes  of  this  journey.    For  example: — 

'We  dismounted,  aad  entered  what  I  now  saw 
was  a  forest,  leadlnig  the  animals  caotioualy  amongst 
the  liwa  nnd  braahwaMl.  In  ahaut  Ave'  minates 
we  reaohed  a  amU  open  spaee,  atthelhrtheralde 


of  which,  at  the  foot  vf  a  large  eark-tiee,  a  in 
was  burning,  aod  by  it  alood  or  sat'  two  or  three 
dgures;  one  of  them  now  exclaimed  "QoionviveV'' 
"  I  know  that  voice,"  aaid  Autonio,  and  rtpidlr 
advanced:  presently  .1  heard  anOlal  aad  a  laagiL 
On  reaching  the  Are,  I  found  two  dark  lads,  aad 
a stUl darker wsBMa of abom forty;  Ue latter sealod 
on  what  aiipeand  to  he  harae  at  wrte  tuaUan. 
I  Ukawiae  aaw  a  hano  aad' two  dwdtoya  lalhaiad 
to  the  aslffhhoailBi  treoa.  It  was  la  fact  agipiy 
Mtohc  "  Come  fbrward,  hrathn^  aad  Aaw  year* 
self,"  aald  Aatoalo ; .  "  you  are  amaagaf  trieads; 
these  are  tho  very  people  wham  I  oqraeted  to  iad 
at  Tmillls,  and  in  whoae  haase  we  ahsnld  have 
slept.-'  "And  what,"  said  I,  " could  have iadaced 
them  to  leave  their  house  ,  aad  cobm  Into  this  dark 
forest,  in  the  midst  of  wind  aad  rain,  to  pass  tbt 
night r'  "they  come  on bnabiess of Bgypt,  brother, 
doDbUeos,"  replied Aatonie;  "CaUa  haear  "l^rio 
is  prisoner  at  the  village  ytador,"  aald  lhawsmaa; 
"he  ia  prtoaarr  Isr  ehoctog  amalUa  (AnJtqr):  «• 
are  eeaw  to  ae«  what-we  eaa  do  la  Ua  behalf; 
aad  where  can  wo  ladge  hatterthaa  ia  tUafofaM, 
whom  than  la  Mlhlng  to  pay  r  One  of  tbestrip- 
liags  now  gave  ua  hartey  for  our  anlwaia  ia  a 
large  bag,  lato  which  we  aucceaaivoly  introdaeed 
their  heads,  allawhig  the '  famlahed  cieataros  t> 
regale  (heatoelvea  tHl  we  conceived  that  they  had 
aati^ed  their  hunger.  There  waa  a  p'arhero 
meriag  at  the  Are,  half  tuU  of  bacon,  garbaasM, 
and  other  prsvialona ;  thia  vraa  emptied  into  a 
large  wooden  platter,  and  oat  ^  thia  Aatoalo  aad 
mj-self  suwod;  the  other  ^ffiries  reftuod  tojahiHt 
giving  aa  ta'aaderatead  that  they  had  oataaMlHo 
our  arrival;  they  aU,  hewmer,  did  IwUea  to  tho 
leathern  boUle  of  Antoula.  ... 

'The  sun  was  Jart  appoaring  as  1  awolw.  i  madese* 
veral  offorto  before  1  could  rise  Ikom  the  groand;  my 
limbs  were  qoHe  stiff,  and  my  bafar  waa  eoYered 
with  rime;  (br  the  rain  had  ceased,  and  a  ratber 
severe  frost  set  la.  1  looked  around  me,  bst  ceald 
see  neither  Antonio  nor  toe  gipaies;  tho  aaiauM 
of  the  latter  had  Ilkewlae  diaapptiarefl.  ao  had  tbt 
horse  which  I  had  bUheito  ro^ ;  tha  male,  how«T«^ 
of  Antenla  atiU  iwnainad  fluteaad  tothettet;  IM* 
latter  atrcwutaace  quieted  aenu  appcehcnrtens  wbtah 
were  beginning  ta  arlae  |a  my  mind.  "n«y  an 
gone  an  some  huiriaeaa  af  Kgy^"  1  aald  to  »y^'' 
"and  win  retnra  anaa."  I  gaOiered  together  Ui« 
embera  of  the  flro,  aad,  beapiBg  upon  them  oticki 
nnd  branches,  soon  succeeded  fa  ealUag  f*^  * 
blase,  beside  which  I  again  placed  ttae  pnchera, 
with  what  remained  of  the  provision  of  laat  algM- 
I  waited  tu  a  oonsMefable  time  In  expeetaUoa  of 
tho 

appear, 

well  Ai   _  —    —  - 

praaaldng  lapidlr,  and  prenaatly  Aatoola  made  W 
^pearaaee  am«irt  the  trees,  wtthaomaagUwM 

In  his  eoutenanee.    He  sprang  from  tbo^  kerM, 
and  instontly  proceeded  to  anils  the  awle.  ' 
brother,  awunll"  said  he,  polatiiig  to  the  horse. 
"I  went  with  the  Callee  and  her  ehabte  lo 
village  where  the  ro  Is  ia  trwMe;  the  chinaban^ 
however,  selaed  them  at  onoewlth  their 
iro'tld  have  laid  hands  also  on  mo,  hut  I"***T, 
to  tbt  graittl,  gave  him  the  bHdIe,  and  was  soon  w 

away.  Mount,  brather,  manot,  or  we  ahaU  ^J* 
wlMle  nutie  canalUe  upon  as  la  a  tvMLOU-y^jfr'i 
fiy-aad-by  ihey  come  in  sight  «  Jhavv" 


raited  tu  a  oonsMefable  time  In  expeetaooa  « 
return  of  my.  campanleas,  hat,  as  they  M"** 
ear,  I  ant  dawa  and  hraakflwted.  Brfan  I  had 
II  Antahed  I  heard  the  aaiae  of  a  hara* 
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Ul 


bit  Ae  wbntmffn.  IHett4  dediMB  to  eater 
Aa  (mm  in  eonpniy. 

'  '"InlftM-,  m  Ind  bent  pass  Ukrongh  that  town 
tii0f.  I  irili  f!«  in  ailvaiice ;  follow  slowly,  and 
wfen  then  pmrckmM  bread  and  barley ;  yon  hare 
wtUmg  f  fear-  I  wHi  awaU  you  on  the  despo- 
Hado.'  vntboit  waltiBK  for  my  aiuwer  he  hastened 
lUirtrd,  and  wa«  speedify  oat  of  sight.  I  followed 
atowly  bdlad,  and  entered  the  ffate  bt  the  town, 
n  M  dU^ldated  place,  consiRtlng  of  little  more 
flu  oae  street.  Along  thbi  street  I  was  advan- 
Utt,  when  a  mtm  with  a  dbty  fBmsing  on 
Hi  htad,  «nd  haldhig  a  gtM  In  Ms  hand,  came 
mAf  vfi  Wwwi  **Wfeo  are  yoaf  said  he,  In 
ntter  rt^#aeemtB;^frsa,  whence  do  you  come?" 
'fnm  taiatn  and  Trajtlle,"  I  repUed;  "why  do 
TN  utf  "  I  an  one  of  the  national  guard,"  said 
Be  ma,  "  and  am  plaeed  here  to  Inspect  strangers. 
1  tald  that  a  gipsy  fkllaw  Jnst  now  rod^  through 
Ae  im:  it  l»  well  for  bin  that  I  had  stepped 
Ul  ny  houe.  Do  yon  eome  in  Ua  company?" 
"Ita  I  Isok  a  pemon,"  said  I,  "likely  ta  keep 
tmmr  viprfear' 

'tk  Hdmial  neaaned  mt  flroM  top  to  tae,  and 
ftniMM  fkill  In  the  Ateewlthan  ezpreMim 
«M  Hme4  to  say,  "  Likely  eaaii^.''  In  flwt, 
■Tiffnraiiee  wu  by  no  »iiiur  eaicMlated  to  pre- 
NMHKople  In  nay  favenr.  Upon  my  hoadlwoss 
■  (M  Andahuian'  hat,  wrhieh,  tlrom  Its  esndition, 
■ttnnd  Is  have  been  trodden  anderfoot;  a  rusty 
dnt,  which  had  peihsps  seireit  half  a  doxen  ge- 
■wAas,  enwrapped  my  body.  My  netber  gaments 
Km  ij  se  mean;*  of  the  llnest  description,  and 
■i  hr  u  could  be  seen  were  covered  with  mad, 
^  ««eh  my  Aice  was  likewise  ptentlfliliy  be- 
■fittmd;  and  Hpon  my  efain  was  a  beard  of  a 
wrfi  growth. 

"laTe)-sa  apmasportr*  at  length  dsmaBdad  the 
miMML  I  remenliered  having  read  tlMt  Oie  best 
way  tt  win  a  Spaniard's  heart  Is  to  treat  htm  with 
KmBsaiflus  civlllt}-.  I  therefore  disBonhted,  and, 
Uiig  or  my  hat,  made  a  low  bo^-  to  the  con- 
•tilaliml  soldier,  uying,  "Sehor  naeionitt.  you 
MAkaewthat  Ian  an  English  gentleman,  travel- 
lt>f  >■  thb  eoontry  for  my  pleanDre.  I  bear  aptiM- 
which,  on  InnpecUnir,  you  will  llnrf  to  be 
ft'Mly  regular:  It  wut  given  me  by  the  great 
If  Mmerstan,  minister  of  England,  whom  ynu 
•f  Mnse  have  heard  of  here ;  at  the  bottom  yon 
"■■rehbowniuadwilting;  lookatlt  and  rejoice; 
ft^H  yoB  win  never  have  another  opportunity. 
Ai  I  ftt  labonniletf  cnnldenee  In  .the  hononr  of 
nwy  gntlesuHi,  I  leave  tike  passport  hi  year  hands 
»W«t  1  tepair  to  the  posada  to  refresh  myself. 
Wbn  you  have  Inspected  It,  you  will  perhaps  oblige 
■*  »«  hr  as  to  bring  It  to  me.  Cavalier,  I  kiss 
I«w  hands."  I  Uien  made  him  another  low  bow, 
be  returned  with  one  stUI  lower,  and,  leav- 
%  Un  BOW  staring  at  the  passport-and  now  at 
■TMtf,  I  went  Into  a  posada,  to  which  I  was 
*«W  »y  »  ^ggar  whom  I  met. 

I  fM  the  horse,  and  procued  some  bread  and 
■*>I«T,  u  the  gipsy  had  directed  me  ;  I  likewise 
'««ta«d  three  Ine  partrtdges  of  a  (bwler,  who 
*u  drinking  whie  In  tkeposada.  He  wu  satlsled 
ae  price  I  gave  him,  and  orered  to  treat  me 
W4  «  eopiu,  to  which  I  made  no  objection.  As 
*«  mt  dlseounlngatthe  Ubio,  the  national  entered 
"It*  the  passport  la  bis  hand,  and  sat  down  by  ns. 
irstknsl.— CahaUeroI  I  rotun  yon  yoir  pass- 


port; it  iH  qn[(«  In  form:  I  tooled  to  hnve  mnde 
your  acqnalntanee;  no  doabt  yon  can  give  me 
soofe  Information  respecting  the  war. 

'  Mjftelf.—t  shall  be  very-  happy  to  aford  so  polite 
and  honoorable  a  gentleman  any  Information  in 
my  power. 

'  iVotfonal.— What  Is  England  doing  V  If  she  pleased, 
she  could  put  down  the  war  In  three  months. 

*Mf0€lf. — ATotenya  vsted  cutdao,  Setornaelondl. 
Ton  have  heard  of  the  legion  which  my  Lord  Palmer- 
slon  has  sent  overt  Leave  the  matter  in  their 
hands. 

'IVaHojiaf.— It  appean  to  me  tlMl  this  CabhUero 
Balmeraon  mnit  be  a  very  heneirt  nutn. 

'Jt^fMlf.— Tliere  can  he.no  donfet  of  It. 

'.Votfmirr.— I  have  heard  that  he  la  a  great 
general. 

'Myerf/'.— In  some  ttings  neither  Napoleon  nor 
the  sawyer  0  wonld  stiand  a  chance  with  hin.  Et 
mueHo  hombre. 

'ATaffonaf.—I  am  glad  to  knr  It.  Does  he  Intend 
to  head  the  legiont 

'  JMysWr.-^I  believe  not;  hut  he  has  sent  over, 
to  head  the  Ighting  men,  a  Mend  of  his,  who  la 
thought  to  be  neariy  aa  much  versed  In  Military 
mitten  as  Umsdf. 

'JVofAmof.— A  «e  of^ro  mucho.  I  see  that  the 
war  will  soon  he  over.  Caballera,  I  thank  yon 
far  your  politeness,  and  for  the  Information  which 
you  have  afforded  me.  The  despoblado  ont  yonder 
has  a  particularly  evil  name;  be  on  your  guard, 
Caballero.  I  am  sorry  that  gipsy  was  permitted 
to  pass;  should  yon  meet  him  and  not  like  his 
looks,  shoot  him  at  once,  stab  him,  or  ride  him  down. 
He  Is  a  well-known  thief,  coatrabandista,  and  mur- 
derer, and  has-  committed  more  assassinations  than 
be  has  Ingen  on  Ms  hands.  Stay;  before  I  go  I 
should  wish  to  see  once  laore  the  signature  of  the 
Caballero  Balmerson. 

'I  shewed  hln  the  signature,  which  he  looked 
upon  with  profound  re\'erence,  uncovering  bis  head 
for  a  moment;  we  then  embraced  and  parted. 

'  I  mounted  the  horse  and  rode-  ft-nm  the  town, 
at  trst  proceeding  very  slowly;  I  bad  no  sooner, 
however,  reached  the  moor  than  I  put  the  animal 
to  his  speedy  trot,  and  proceeded  at  a  tremendous 
rate  for  some  time,  expecting  every  moment  to 
overtake  the  gipsy.  1/  howe\-er,  saw  nothing  of 
him,  nor  did  I  meet  with  a  single  human  being. 
The  road  along  whieh  I  sped  was  narrow  and 
sandy,  winding  anddst  thickets  of  hmom  and  brush- 
wood, with  which  the  despoblado  was  overgrown, 
and  which  In  some  places  were  as  high  as  a  man's 
bead.  AcroHS  the  moor,  In  (he  direction  In  which 
I  was  proceeding,  rose  a  lofty  eminence,  naked 
and  bare.  The  moor  extended  for  at  least  three 
leagues;  t  had  nearly  crossed  It,  and  reached  the 
foot  of  the  ascent.  I  was  becoming  very  uneasy, 
conceiving  that  I  might  have  passed  the  gipsy 
amongst  the  thickets,  when  I  suddenly  heard  his 
well-known  0-la!  and  his  Hack  savage  head  and 
staring  eyes  suddenly  appeared  bom  amidst  a  dump 
of  broom.  "Yoo  have  tarried  long,  hroUier,"  said 
ho;  "I  almoKt  thought  you  had  played  me  fklse.*" 
—pp.  191-»03. 

Antonio  foond  presently  that  he  had  no  chance 
of  escqie  exrapt  m  qoitiuig  Ae  high  road  alto- 

*  *B]  Sorader,  a  Cartlil  partlMa,  thmt  tUi  period 
anuh  talked  oft* 
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gtUier.  Oar  liviw  Po]yglott  therefore  proceed* 
in  soUlary  state.  But  near  Talaven  he  is  over- 
taken by  another  horseman,  a  grave,  well-dad 
nan  of  middle  ige»  with  whom  he  jogs  on  for 
a  f«w  minutes.  The  stranger  speaka  good 
Castilian;  but  in  a  moment  of  excitement  an 
exclamatioQ  escapes  'him  which  betrays  the 
Moresco.   Mr  Borrow  caps  him  in  Arabic. 

'Tbe  nuui  walked  on  about  t«n  paces,  in  the 
suae  naimer  as  he  bad  previously-  done ;  all  of  a 
«uddeii  he  turned,  and,  takiag  tbe  bridle  of  the 
bnrra  Reiitly  io  hia  baud,  stopped  her,  I  bad  now 
a  foil  view  of  his  face  and  Asure,  and  those  huge 
features  and  Herculean  fona  still  occaslonallj'  re- 
visit me  in  dreams.  1  see  him  atandlnc  la  the 
lso«n(ibine,  stariNs  me  In  the  bee  with  Us  deep 
calm  eyes.    At  last  he  said,— 

'"jSm  utM  tambiem  d*  nosotros."' 

Mr  Borrow  could  scarcely  answer  before  the 
man  signified  that  he  knew  him  to  be  En^ish. 
They  explain  to  their  mutual  satisfaction. 

'It  wad  late  at  nigbt  when  we  arrived  at 
Talavera.  We  went  t«  a  large  gloomy  house, 
whish  my  companion  informed  me  was  the  principal 
posada  of  the  town.  We  entered  tbe  Utcben,  at 
the  extremity  of  which  a  large  tre  was  bluing. 
"Pepitn,"  said  my  compaalui  te  a  handsome 
girt,  wbe  advanced  smiiinf  towards  na;  "a 
fensen  muI  a  private  apartmnit:  this  cavalier  Is 
a  fMend  of  mine,  and  we  shall  sup  tof ether." 
We  were  shown  to  an  apartment  In  which  were 
two  alcoves  onntaining  beds.  After  supper,  wMeh 
eonsisted  of  tbe  very  beat,  by  the  ei4er  of  my 
RonpanioD,  we  sat  ever  the  bnuero  and  com- 
menced talking. 

'  Mf/getf. — Of  course  you  have  cunversed  with 
EngllithiueK  before,  else  you  could  not  have  recog- 
nised me  by  the  tone  of  my  veiee. 

'.lAarteaef.— I  was  a  young  lad  when  tbe  war 
of  Indi^pendence  bnUke  ont,  and  there  eune  to  the 
village  in  which  our  family  lived  an  Knglisb  otieer 
In  order  to  teach  discipline  te  the  new  levies. 
He  was  quartered  in  my  father's  bouse,  where  be 
conceived  a  great  affection  fur  me.  On  his  depar- 
tur<v  ^^'illi  (be  consent  of  my  fatber,  I  attended 
him  through  both  the  Castilles,  partly  an  compa- 
uion,  partly  as  domeMlic.  I  was  with  him  nearly 
a  year,  when  he  was  suddenly  summoned  to  return 
to  bis  own  coontry.  Be  would  Eain  have  taken 
me  wilb  biiu,  but  to  that  my  father  wuuld  by  no 
means  consent.  It  Is  now  five-and-tweuty  years 
nines  I  last  saw  an  fiugllshman ;  but  yon  Iwve 
seen  how  I  recognised  you  even  in  the  dark  night 

'  Mgtelf. — And  what  kind  of  life  d«  yon  pursue, 
and  by  what  meuu  do  you  obtain  support? 

'  Abarbmt€L-'I  experience  no  difftcnlty.  I  live 
much  ill  tbe  same  way  as  I  believe  my  forefathers 
lived;  certainly  as  my  father  did,  for  his  course 
has  been  uiine.  At  his  death  I  took  possession 
of  the  hereucia,  fori  was  bis  only  child.  It  was 
not  requisite  that  I  should  follow  any  business, 
for  my  wealth  was  great;  yet,  to  avoid  remark,  I 
have  occasionally  dealt  in  wool;  but  laally,  lasilf 
— as  I  had  no  stimulus  for  exertien.  I  was,  how- 
ever, sncceraful  In  mnny  Inataneea,  strangetjr 
•o;  sucli  mere  lhan  mpay  others  who  toiled  day 
and  night,  and  whose  whole  soul  was  Jn  the 
trade. 

'  JVyMV'— Have  yon  any  cbUdrenf  Ars  yon 
mnrrledf 


'  Ahar*eH»t.—l  have  no  sfeUdiw,  thsm^  I  sal 
married.  I  have  a  wife  and  an  smiga,  siXsheiU 
rather  say  tWo  wiveis  Iw  I  am  weddeA  ts  belh. 
I,  however,  call  one  my  aaOgn,  fi»r  aweanass 
sake,  for  I  wiali  to  live  In  qnlet,  and  am  nnwil- 
ling  (0  effead  tke  pn^ndless  nf  the  snmnmAag 
peepls. 

'  itfysej^.—'Ywa  say  yon  ars  wealthy,  in  what 
does  your  wealth  coaslatV 

'  AftorbsMt.— In  gold  and  aUver,  and  atunos  tf 
price;  for  I  have  inherited  all  the  boards  ef  ay 
foreEfttkers.  The  greater  part  is  buried  andergreoBd; 
ludead,  I  have  never  examined  the  tenth  part  of 
it.  I  have  coins  of  aUver  sndgald  older  thsn  lb* 
ttsus  of  Ferdinand  the  Aosuised  and  Jaiekel;  I 
have  also  large  s«hs  amylsysd  In  luiiry.  Ve 
ke^  MTselves  chMe,  hswavar,  and  psslsnd  la 
be  psor,  miserably  so;  bnt  an  certain  eceasiwis, 
at  our  festivals,  when  ear  gates  are  barred,  tU 
onr  savage  dogs  are  let  isose  in  the  eosrt,  v* 
eat  onr  food  off  senrices  such  as  the  Qaatt  >f 
Spain  cannot  boast  of,  and  wash  onr  feet  in  ewcn 
of  silver,  fasbloned  and  wrought  befsre  the  Ask- 
rieas  were  discovered,  though  our  garments  pre  tt 
all  times  coarse,  and  osr  feed  for  the  most  psft 
of  the  plainest  description. 

'Aryse^.— Are  there  more  of  yen  than  youndf 
and  yonr  two  wives  t 

'  ^rtoasf.— Then  are  my  twossrvaats,  whs  sre 
likewise  of  ns;  the  sne  is  n  yonth,  and  Is  abost 
to  leaver  b^g  betrothed  to  on*  at  some  distance: 
the  other  is  eld:  he  is  now  upon  the  road, fo^ow- 
ing  me  with  a  mule  and  ear. 

'  .VpeeJ/:— And  whitherare  you  bound  at  presentf 

'  ASarbene/.  -  To  Toledo,  where  I  ply  my  trade 
oecasionaliy,  1  love  to  wander  aboot,  tbougb  I 
seldom  stray  far  from  home.  Siuce  I  left  tbe  Sa- 
gllshman  my  feet  have  never  once  stepped  beyMd 
the  bounds  of  Mew  CastiUe.  ■  1  love  to  visit  To- 
ledo, and  to  think  »f  the  Umos  which  have  Usg 
Mince  departed;  I  shoiUd  tsteblish  ssyself  IherSi 
were  there  not  so  many  accursed  ones,  wke  leak 
upon  me  with  an  evil  eye. 

'  MftKilf. — Are  you  known  for  what  yen  sre  f 
Du  the  authorities  molest  yusV 

'  Aborbsjiel. — People  of  course  suspect  me  t* 
be  what  I  am;  but  as  I  couform  outwardly  is 
most  respects  to  their  ways,  they  do  not  iuterfert 
wilb  me.  True  it  is  that  somctipies  when  I  ester 
the  church  to  hear  tbe  mass,  they  glare  at  m 
over  tbe  left  shoulder,  as  much  as  tosajr— "^*»^ 
do  you  hereV"  And  sometimes  they  cress  tbe>- 
eelves  ns  I  pnss  by;  but  as  they  go  no  further,  I 
do  not  trouble  myself  on  that  accsuut.  Witb  res- 
pect to  the  authorities,  they  are  not  bad  friends  w 
mine.  Mnny  of  the  higher  class  have  borrowed 
money  fk-om  me  on  usury,  so  tbat  I  have  tliem  w  ■ 
certidn  extent  in  my  power ;  and  as  fbr  tbe  low  algs*- 
sils  pod  corcbetea,  they  would  do  anything  to  obU|e«* 
in  GOBsideralion  of  a  few  dollars  which  I  ocs«si«S' 
ally  ghre  Ibem;  so  that  maUers  up«n  (be  Wbsir 
go  OB  remarkably  well.  Of  old,  indeed,  U 
(hr  oUwrwIse ;  yet,  I  know  not  how  It  was,  thasfs 
other  fbsUliee  snfbred  much,  enrs  always  en}oyM 
a  tolerable  share  of  traiwiHiUlty.  The  truib  b^ 
tbat  onr  hsrily  has  always  known  how  Is  g>M« 
Itself  wonderfuUy.  I  may  say  there  is  «»<*  * 
Ue  wisdom  of  the  snake  amongst  us.  Ws  >>»*J 
always  psssessed  friends;  an4  with  "^^^^ 
enemies,  U  is  by  ns  means  safir  to  ms4M*  ^ 
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ftr  ■  li  a  ral*  vf  mm-  Iw&m  aerer  t»  hrxlve 

■  k4«T>       **  *f*  Bel(b«r  trvRblr  nor  expense 

■  t^^H  mm  9ut  tfntracUen  upon  tbe  heaits  or 


D*  tt*  frtesto  brterfere  wtth  yea? 
:  — TWy  M  Bc  *t»ne,  esperiallr  In 
Nc  M ■miirtii<.  Skortir  «ner  the  deatb  of 
VMa^M*  tol-kMdad  iNdhrMmU  enieRVonred 
tatoaaerH  lira,  M  I  Msn  reqalted  htm, 
m^m  to  fee  iHinfiMMd  m  r  eliarg*  of  biu- 
m^Bdla  pitoMi  fee  reMlMd  atonsliaie,  tfll 
Wwmtmmt  mi  dM. 

'^id^-Stre  ywm  a  bead  in  Spata,  In  wfeom 
I  «M  cMeT  aathwityf 
'Jtol»*—  Set  exaeuf.  Tbere  are,  hewevw, 
(■M  Mr  MUea  wbe  eiOoy  mueji  coits)(terat)on ; 
mimth  mt  tf  tteM— ifte  cklefest,  I  nay  say. 
Wf  vMMie  wu  a  Mrttnlariy  holy  aian ;  and 
llMtaid  mj  Mher  aay  that  one  tAght  an 
wtmm  ow  I*  Mb  koaie  ■cenHy,  Merely  to 
lOTtiiMhetiM      UboIm  Uto  kMd. 

n  tfeat  bef  what  rvrerenee 
entertalD  f»r  one  IHte  yonraelf 
'lar^WreV 

— ICere  tban  yea  iaiaglne.   Be  was 
lease  Ma  father  was,  and  be  eeutd 
MVl^what  be  had  learned  with  reverence 
hMdinq-.   He  eald  he  had  tried  to  fwset  It, 
M»MM  aoC ;  tint  tbe  ruah  was  rootlnually 
Wta,  mt  Ouu  eren  from  bis  childhood  he 
mtm  ta  terms  wHk  a  treabled  atnd,  till  at 
mmmm  hmte  tlmmlt  aa  longer;  so  ho  went 
kVptoMn,  wKfevHwmberantflied  one  whole 
^^It  then  rataraod  to  hbi  dtaeeae,  whom  he 
*^#M«ariatfM,  ianaeh  renown  (hrMaelity. 
'■ii#-What  yon  say  Mrprlaoa  no.  Bavo  yoa 
mm  %  wffiao  that  Hifiy  of  yoa  are  to  ho 
the  rtfostboodV 
L — *l«t  to  soppose,  feat  to  Know  It. 
tm  m  any  MCh  as  I  araongiit  the  priesthood, 
M  m  aaiafs*    the   Inferior  prieirthood  either ; 
M»  tf  Ihi  aont  learned  and  hmed  of  then  In 
Ine  hoc*  af  B»,  ar  of  on  blood  at  leant, 
■*  Mayor  mtm  at  Wa  day  thhilt  ai  I  do.  There 
» w  wrth  alBr  IhatHal  af  the  year  at  which 

ties  are  aDre  to  Tlail  toe;  and 
aa  ifl  Blade  eleoe  and  aecnre,  and  the 
I  have  been  gone  through,  they  irit 
**>■  wm  the  ioor  and  earae. 
'%nf.-— Are   yon  nBlilereiiB   In    the  large 


'ilMnRi.— By  no  BKans ;  ear  places  of  abode 

*  >HMIfee  tatge  towm;  we  prefN-  the  Tllhiges, 
*l  Wdy  enter  (be  large  towns  bat  on  business. 
*^vr  are  not  a  naaeraas  people,  and  there 

*  W  imtIbmb  of  Spain  which  contain  more 
Mane  af  h  are  poor,  and 

anre  do  oo  nore  flrom  cftoieo 
_         ',lhr  by fcrrlng eaHl  ether weaequirr 
^ddMn.  NolnBftreqaettdythetlneofiervlee 
'MrfetMMp  aiM,  and  tbe  servants  eventually 
^■to  iatoihfm  of  Um  boose.' 
J^a— — ed  hi  dtKOuree  the  greater  part  of 
^mffft  thOBBXt  BMnring  I  prepared  to  depart 
jUIw,  bowwer,   ad^'lsed  ne  to  renaln 
y  "00  fcr  tlBl  tey.    **And  If  you  respect 
J^*,'  aoMhe,  "yen  win  not  proceed  farther 
Tv-afght  tfco  diligence  wtll  arrive 
mm  Mr  wny  ta  Wadrid.  Depoalt 
R  iv  a»  MM*  shd  mo«c  ofoody 


mode  of  travelling.  As  for  your  Ctballerla,  I  wID 
myself  purchase  ber,"'— pp.  tS6->9S. 

Mr.  Borrow  follows  the  sensible  advice  that 
concloded  this  very  extraordinaiy  conversation. 
On  reaching  Nadhd  (February,  1836)  he  takes 
lodgings  in  ttie  house  of  a  fat  old  woman  from 
Valladolid,  whose  son,  a  tailor,  is  one  of  the 
most  profligate  litde  fellows  weaiing  the  nnHbrm 
of  the  national  enard.  We  must  give  a  Mt  of 
one  of  his  dialogues  with  this  nig^-reaching 
knight  of  Ae  thimble:  and  a  short  but  pithy 
description  of  one  of  Uie  Madrid  Hons  seen  by 
OUT  author  under  Baltasar's  auspices. 

*  M$telf.  —  Ot  course  none  but  persons  of  liberal 
opinions  are  to  be  found  amongst  Ihe  nationalH? 

'BoRiMar.— Would  It  were  snl  There  are  some 
amongst  us,  Don  Jorge,  who  are  no  better  than 
they  should  be:  they  are  few,  bowei'or,  and  for 
,the  most  part  well  known.  Theirs  la  no  pleasant 
life,  for  when  tbey  aiount  guard  with  the  rest  they 
are  scooted,  and  not  nnfkeqnently  cudgelled.  Tbe 
law  coiipels  all  of  a  certain  age  either  to  serve 
In  the  army  or  to  become  national  soldiers,  on 
which  account  some  of  these  Godos  are  to  be  found 
amongst  us. 

'  iifyteV.— Are  there  many  In  Madrid  of  the  Carllst 

oplnlonT 

'Bafttuar.— Mot  among  the  young  people;  the 
greater  part  of  the  Madrilenlan  Carllsts  capable  of 
bearing  arms  departed  long 'ago  to  Join  tbe  ranks 
of  tbe  foctlous  in  the  Basque  provinces  Those  who 
ronatn  are  for  the  most  part  grey-beards  and  priests, 
good  fbr  nothing  but  to  assemble  In  private  coffee- 
houses, and  to  prate  treason  together.  Let  them 
prate,  Don  Jorge;  let  then  prate;  the  destinies  of 
Spain  do  not  depend  on  tbe  wishes  of  o^alateros 
and  pasteleros,  but  on  the  hands  of  stout  gallant 
nationals  like  myself  and  friends,  Don  Jori^. 

'  Mgsetf.  —  l  am  sorry  tu  learn  ftom  your  lady 
mother  that  you  are  strangely  dissipated. 

'Bo/fiMar.— Ho,  bo,  Don  Jorge t  5be  has  told  you 
that,  has  she  V  what  would  you  bave,  Don  Jorge  7 1  am 
young,  and  young  blood  will  have  Its  course  I  am 
called  Baltasair  the  Gay  by  all  the  other  naUonais, 
and  Itls  on  account  of  my  gaiety  and  tbellberatity  of 
my  opinions'  that  I  am  so  popular  among  tbem.  When 
I  mount  guard,  I  Invariably  carry  my  gnitar  with 
me,  and  then  there  is  sure  to  be  a  fttncion  at  the 
gnard-house.  We  send  for  wine,  Don  Jorge,  and 
the  nationals  become  wild,  Don  Jorge,  dancing  and 
drinking  through  the  night,  whilst  Baltasarito 'Otrums 
tbe  guitar,  and  sings  tbem  songs  of  Geimaala': — 
"Vna  ronl  sin  ptchi 
Le  peno  k  su  cUndunir,"  Ac.  Ac. 
This  is  GItAno,  Don  Jorge;  I  learnt  it  flrom  the 
toreroH  of  Andalusia,  who  all  speak  CHtAne,  and 
are  mostly  of  gipsy  blood.  I  learnt  it  from  them; 
tbey  are  aU  friends  of  mine,  Mentet  Sevllla  and 
Poqalto  Pan.  I  never  miss  a  fttncion  of  bulls,  Don 
Jorge.  Baltasar  b  sure  to  he  there  with  bis  amlga. 
DonJoige,  there  are  no  ball-fbnclons  In  tbe  winter, 
or  I  would  carry  you  to  one,  but  happily  to-nwrrow 
there  la  an  execution,  a  funcioo  do  la  korca;  and 
there  we  wlU  go,  Don  Jorge.' 

'We  did  go  to  see  this  ezecatlon,  which  I  shall 
long  remember  Tbe  criminals  were  two  young 
men,  brothers:  tbey  suffered  for  a  most  atrocious 
murder,  having  In  tbe  dead  of  night  broke  open 
the  house  of  an  aged  man,  whom  they  pat  to  death, 
and  whoao  property  tbey  stole.  CrimtBala  InSpala 
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ate  vot  taansed  as  they  are  in  EnsUnd,  at  itaillo- 
tined  M  in  FroAce,  hat  Mtnuisled  npoo  a  wasden 
Atage.  They  aU  down  o«  a  kind  of  chair  with  a 
'post  brtdnd,  to  which  b  affaied  an  iron  collar  with 
a  screw  this  Jren  collar  is  made  to  clasp  the  neck 
of  the  prisoner,  and  on  a  certain  signal  it  is  drawn 
tighter  and  tighter  by  means  of  the  screw,  until 
life  becomes  extinct.  Afler  we  had  waited  amongst 
the  assembled .  mulUtade  a  considerable  time,  the 
irst  of  the  culprits  appeared:  he  wan  meuated  ob 
an  ass,  withunt  saddle  or  stirrups,  his  lege  being 
allowed  to  dangle  nearly  to  the  gronad.  Be  was 
dressed  in  yellow  anlfJuir^alaiiced  rehea,  with  a 
high-peaked  conical  red  hat  on  Us  head,  whltt  was 
shaven.  Between  Us  hands  he  iuld  a  parcliMea^ 
on  wUeh  was  wilttea  something,  I  helleve  the 
confession  of  fklth.  Two  priests  led  the  anlsud  by 
the  bridle;  tw«  others  walked  on  either  side  chant- 
ing litanies,  amongst  which  I  distiugaished  the 
words  of  heavenly  peace  and  tranquillity,  for  the 
enlprit  had  been  reconciled  to  the  church,  had  con- 
fessed and  received  absolution,  and  had  been  pro- 
mised admbsion  to  heaven.  Re  did  not  exhibit  the 
least  syMptui  ef  foar,  hat  dismounted  ft'om  the 
animal  and  was  led,  net  sapperted,  np  the  scaffold, 
wtera  he  was  placed  on  tke  ehair,  and  the  btal 
cellar  pat'  nnnd  his  neck.  One  «f  the  priests  then 
In  a  lend  voice  commenced  saying  the  Belief,  and 
the  culprit  repeated  the  words  after  him.  On  a 
sudden,  the  execntiooer,  who  stood  behind,  com- 
menced turning  the  screw,  which  was  of  prodigious 
force,  and  the  wretched  man  was  almost  Instantly 
a  corpse;  bat,  as  the  screw  went  round,  the  priest 
began  to  shout  "Pax  et  mittricordia  el  traniiuil- 
Utas!"  and  slUI,  as  he  shouted,  his  voice  became 
loader  and  louder,  tUt  the  lefty  walls  of  Madrid 
rang  with  it;  then  stooping  dewI^  he  placed  his. 
month  close  to  the  eulp4t's  ear,  still  Aentlng,  Just 
M  If  he  wenld  pursue  the  spirit  throngh  Its  ceurse 
ts  rtentlty,  cheering  it  en  its  way.  The  effect  was 
tremendous.  1  myself  was  so  excited  that  I  In- 
voluntarily shouted  "  Miiericordial"  and  so  did 
many  others.  Gud  was  not  thought  of;  Christ 
was  not  thought  of;  only  the  priest  was  thought 
•f,  for  he  seemed  at  tbat  moment  to  be  the  Arst 
being  In  existence,  and  to  have  the  power  oT  opening 
and  Antting  the  gates  of  heaven  or  of  hell,  just 
OB  he  should  think  proper.  The  execution  irf  the 
second  culprit  was  precisely  similar;  he  ascended 
the  scaffold  a  few  minutes  after  bis  brother  had 
breathed  his  last.'— p.  U6. 

Our  readers  will  be  pleased  to  have  this  mncb- 
travelled  genllenum's  general  impressions  of  the 
Spanish  capital. 

*I  have  visited  moat  of  the  principal  c^ilals  of 
the  world,  but  upon  the  whole  none  has  ever, so 
interested  me  as  this  city  of  Uadrid,  In  which  I 
now  found  myself.  I  will  not  dwell  upon  its  streets. 
Its  edifices,  Its  public  squares,  its  foiuitains,  though 
some  ef  these  are  remaA^e  enough;  but  Peten- 
bnrg  has  Aner  streets,  Paris  and  BdUiburgh  more 
stately  edUces,  London  flu*  vobler  squares,  wUlat 
Shiraz  ean  boast  of  mere  cosily  buntalnsi  thongk 
not  cooler  waters.  But  the  population!  Within  a 
mud  wall,  scarcely  one  league  and  a  half  in  cir- 
cuit, are  contained  two  hundred  thousand  hnsuun 
beings,  certainly  foming  the  most  extraordinary 
vital  mass  to  be  found  In  the  entire  world;  and 
he  It  always  remembered  that  this  mass  is  strictly 
■panlsk.   Us  popniatton  of  Constantinople  Is  ex- 


tratrdiufy  e«Mgk»  hot  (o,f«a  It  (veaty  ■■Msm 
have  contributed— Greeks,  Amaataaa^  Psisiaa^ 
Poles,  Jews,  the  latter,  bylto  by,  of  SpaaJi*  origta, 
and  speaking  amongst  themselves  tba  «U  Spanish 
language;  but  the  h^ge  papnlatlaa  af  JIadrid,  vrilh 
the  exception  of  a  sprinkling  of  lereignecs,  chieil' 
Prench  tailors,  glove-jnakers,  and  pernqoien,  i* 
strictly  Spanish,  though  a  aonsidarablo  pertloa  an 
not  natives  <rf  the  plaee.  Hera  are  no  eotonlea  ef 
Germans,  as  at  Saint  Petersburg ;  no  Kaglish  tti> 
tories,  as  at  Lisbon;  no  maUUndea  of  insolest 
Yankees  lounglag  throngh  the  stroela,  aa  at  the 
aayannah,  with  as  air  which  see—  t*  m^  the 
land  l»  our  own  whanevaK  we  ekosss  4o  take  U; 
hat  a  teralaUsB  whleh,  howavw  stnwfeaad  i^ 
aad  cempoaed  of  vadaaa  eluiettta^  is  Hpanlih,  and 
will  remain  se-as  long  as  the  city  Itself  shaU exist. 
Hail,  ye  agnadores  ef  Astaslai  who,  in  year  dram 
of  coarse  doffet  aad  teathsm  akall-capM,  aro  aeea 
seated  in  buadroda  by  the  foaatain-ddeo,  npen  year 
empty  water-casks,  or  staggering  with  them  AIM 
U  the  topButst  stories  of  lofty  hoasea.  Hall,  ft 
ealeseros  of  Valencia  I  who,  loUlng  laaiJy  agaiast 
your  vehicles,  raap  tohaece  for  your  paper  eigsn 
whllat  waiting  far  »  flue.  Hail  ta  yes,  boaan 
ef  La  Mandal  mm  aad  wsmea,  wke*  wnppid 
in  eovae  hlaakets,  dsawnd  charity  isdilkrastlr 
at  the  gate  of  the  palace  or  the  prtsoa.  HsU  I* 
yen,  valets  from  the  mountains,  SMiyei^emss  sad 
secretaries  from  Biscay  and  .  Galpaseoa,  toforts 
from  Andalusia,  riposteros  from  GaUeia,  shepksepen 
from  CalalonU!  Hail  to  ye,  CssUUajs,  IstfCM- 
nians,  and  Aragonese,  of  whatever  ealliagl  As4 
lastly,  genuine  sons  of  the  capital,  rabble  ef  Ms- 
drid,  ye  twenty  thousand  maaolos,  whose  terribli 
knives,  on  the  second  morning  of  May,  waifcsd 
sBch  grim  havoc  amongst  the  legioM  of  Monttl 

*And  the  higher  orders— tte  laiAles  and  geMle- 
SMn,  (he  eavallem  aad  seioias;  ahall  I  passtbeai 
by  In  ^eneeT  The  tratk  is,  I  hnvo  little  to  s^r 
about  them;  I  mingled  bat  litUe  im  their  seeletf. 
and  what  1  saw  of  ihem  by  no  moans  tended  le 
exalt  them  in  my  imagination.  I  am  not  one 
those  who,  wherever  they  gn,  mako  it  a  constant 
practice  to  disparage  the  higher  orders,  aad  to  exalt 
the  populaae  at  their  expense.  There  are  mM»3 
capitals  in  which  the  high  nristscraey,  the  laidi 
and  ladies,  the  bobs  and  daugUers  of  JMUUtyt 
constUnte  the  moat  remariuble  aad  the  most  in- 
'tarestlag  part  of  the  pepalatbn.  This  is  the  cam 
In  Vienna,  and  more  especially  In  London.  Who 
ean  rival  the  English  aristocrat  in  lofty  staiore, 
in  dignified  bearing,  la  strength  of  hand,  aadvsiou 
of  hearty  Who  rides  a  ooUer  horaoV  Who  h*i  > 
Armor  seatV  And  who  more  lovely  than  hia  wi^'* 
or  sister,  or  daughter?  But  with  regpsct  to  tk« 
Spanish  arislorracy,  I  believe  the  less  that  ia  »*■ 
of  them  on  the  points  to  which  1  havejast  allBd«e 
the  better.  I  confess,  however,  that  1  knew  lUU* 
nbout  them.  Lo  Sage  has  described  them  ai  t^f 
wore  nearly  two  centuries  ago.  His  deaeriptloa  a 
anything  but  captivating,  aad  I  do  not  tldsk  a» 
they  have  improved  sinee  the  period  of  the  iff*^*' 
Prenchman.  I  waald  sooner  talk  of  lb*  lower  dsA 
not  only  of  Madrid,  but  of  aUSpain.  Tbe9pao»" 
of  the  lower  class  has  mneh  KHire  IsIoim'  *^ 
whether  manolo,  labonrer,  or  maleteer.  ^ 
a  common  being ;  he  is  an  eztraardiaary 
baa  not,  it  Is  time,  the  amlahUlty  aad  g*"*'^ 
ef  the  Raarianam  Ut,  wke  wMlclTafeisa«iy<*«*v 
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ntker  Htm*  Cbe  strmger  RhslI  wut;  nor  plndd 
evanjre*  wblcb  renders  him  innenitikle  to  n»r,  uid, 
at  th*  e*HiMn<  of  hhi  Tnr,  (i«ndK  bhn  singing  t* 
certara  destli.   Tlere  in  more  bcrdneM  and  letnt 
•eiMeT9ti«B  In  tbe  4\frposWon  nftbe  Span  tard :  he  poR- 
•eaacs,  k«weT«r,  ft  apMt  vfprvHdlndepeadMiee,  whleh 
it bi  Iwp—idMgbnt toadmtlc.  ]letelgaonint,»re*iinie; 
MrtRtoaaasatertbitf  bSTS  lavattebly  foniid  amongst 
Ifte  iMT  aad  idlgMr  edoeated  elswies  Ikr  more 
HbMlMy  nf  ■entlmert  ttaa  uwnicst  tM  npper.  It 
Ins  Intc  keen  tke  fbnblon  to  talk  of  tbe  blgotrr 
■f  tbe  Spaniards,  and  tbelr  mean  |ealoiu)r  of  fo- 
irtKBCfn.    Tbb  is  trae  to  a  certain  extent;  bot  It 
cbk<y  baHs  good  wltb  respeet  to  the  npper  clas- 
tf  fbretgn  Talonr  or  talent  has  never  recefred 
lis  prapar  need  tn  Spain,  the  great  body  of  the 
spaainnla  are  eeitainly  not  In  halt.   I  hare  heard 
Wcinajrton  ealnmnlated  In  this  prantf  scene  ofbla 
«lHyka,b«tneTerbTtke«Msoldiers«rAragon  and 
•t  AstMriaa,  wbo  Hmtoted  U  Tmqabh  tte  rrmch 
tt  MuMUMm  and  Ibe  Pyrenees.  I  have  hmrd  the 
■MMT  af  ridliif  •t  an  Bngllsb  jockey  crtHelsed, 
M  n  was  by  tbe  MIotle  belr  ofHedlns  Celt,  and 
irt  by  a  pleader  «r  the  MadilleidaB  boll-ring.'— 
pp.  Ut-ta€. 

JH  Ihfcid  Mr  Borrow  applied  for  assistance 
m  I0  priiting  Imsiness  to  oar  minister,  Mr  Vil- 
hen  (aow  Lord  Cbrendon),  and  from  him  and 
Ui  iBcretary,  Mr  Southeme,  he  received  all  the 
^psvt  ana  eoanlenance  he  coald  hare  hoped 
•r  o^Mted.  lite  character  and  Bunners  of  the 
^wiBMry  made,  we  have  no  doubt,  a  very  fii- 
Tsanble  impression  on  those  accomplished  ninC' 
fisMiin.  and  diroo^  their  recommendation  be 
M  bet  receiyed  a  bint  that  (rhoaf^  a  formal 
Uteace  was  out  of  the  qnesdon)  his  operations 
fboald  be  winked  at.  He  printed  his  Bible  ac- 
eardingfy,  and  he  abo  wrote  and  printed  a  tnns- 
iatiaa  of  St  Lake's  Gospel  into  the  Gipsy  dialect 
«f  Spain — a  copy  of  woich  we  have  now  before 
09— we  befiere  me  first  book  that  ever  wasptinted 
in  any  &msy  dialect  ^rtiatever."  Bot  Mr  Borrow 
had  arrived  u  Madrid,  at  a  very  interesting  period 
aad  we  caimot  but  extract  at  some  length  from 
fte  AtfItT  in  «llich  he'  p^nts  from  the  Mb  the 
imlMMn  «f  La  Granja  and  flw  fbte  of Qflesada. 

*ne  OraaJa,  er  Orange,  Is  a  royal  country-seat, 
Miatvd  ameagst  ptne-fnests,  on  tbe  other  side  of 
ibt  Saadanwa  bdls,  aboot  twelve  teagnes  distant 
INai  Madrid.  To  this  place  the  queen  regent 
Ckrtatlrta  bad  retired,  In  order  to  be  aloof  from 
tbf  dtyrontent  of  the  eapltiil,  and  to  enjoy  rural 
air  tad  amoMinents  tn  this  celebrated  retreat,  a 
■sBOSMBt  of  tbe  taste  and  magnificence  of  the 
Ant  BaarbWB  wfao  ascended  tlie  fbrerie  of  Spain, 
ar  was  Bat,  bswerer,  perarittcd  to  remain  long 
la  fnui«MHty;  her  own  gnsrds  were  disatfbeted, 
and  msrt  tacHaed  to  tbe  prinet^les  of  tbe  eonstl- 
1  aalsB  af  iSn  than  to  these  of  absolute  monar- 
(by,  wUcA  tbe  Modeiadot  were  attempting  to  re- 
Ttre  agahi  In  tbe  govoniihent  of  ffpsbi.  Karly 
«K  memtog  a  party  ef  these  soldiers,  headed  by 
a  certahi  arrgwaift  Oarcfa,  entered  her  apartment, 
Md.propasad  ttat  sbe  should  subscribe  her  band 
1*  «s  canslMatiaa,  and  swear  soleainly  ta  abide 
by  IL  Ckrirtaaf  bswevvr,  wiM  was  a  wataaa  of 

I  •ikb4aeK«jartLoeBB;Br*tebanllaBiaiB«ndtd 
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considerable  spirit,  reflised  to  comply  with  tbts 
proposal,  and  ordered  them  to  withdraw.  A  scene 
of  violence  and  tamuH  ensued;  but,  the  regent 
still  conttnaing  flm,  tbe  soldiers  at  length  led  her 
down  to  one  of  tbe  courts  of  the  palace,  where 
stood  her  well-known  paramour  MuKos,  bound  and 
blindfolded,  "swear  tethe  eenstltntion,  yon  she- 
rogue,"  vedfsrated  the  swarthy  sergeant.  "Ne- 
verl"  said  the  spirited  daughter  of  the  NeapoUtan 
Aaaibans.  **Then  year  eort^o  flhaU  diel"  replied 
tbe  sergeant.  "Ho!  bo  I  my  lads;  get  ready  your 
arms,  and  send  fonr  bullets  through  the  (Wow's 
brain."  MuSoswas  fbrthwtth  led  to  tbe  wall,  and 
compelled  to  kneel  down;  the  soldlem  le^'cUed  their 
mukets,  and  another  moment  would  have  consign- 
ed the  unfortunate  wight  to  eternity,  when  Chris- 
tina, forgeuing  everything  but  tbe  feelings  of  her 
woman's  heart,  suddenly  started  forward  with  a 
shriek,  exclaiming,  "Hold,  bold  I  I  sign,  1  signl" 

'The  day  after  Oris  event  I  entenHl  Hw  Pnecta 
del  Bel  at  about  noen.  There  Is  always  a  crsvd  Hwre 
abont  this  hear,  butitls  generally  a  very  vaia^moUoa- 
less  crowd,  esnslBtIng  ef  listless  Idlers  eabaly  smoldng 
tbeir  ctgtrs,  oritstenlng  to  or  retailing  the  -  la  Keaend' 
—very  dull  news  of  tbe  capital ;  but  on  the  day 
of  which  I  am  speaking  tbe  mass  was  no  lunger 
Inert.  There  was  much  gesticulation  and  vocifera- 
tion, and  several  people  were  running  about 
shouting  "  Viva  la  conttitudon  .'"—a  cry  which, 
a  few  days  previovsly,  would  have  been  visited 
on  the  ntterer  with  death,  the  city  bavhiB  fbr 
some  weeks  past  been  sn^ected  to  tbe  rigoar  af 
martial  law.  loceasluuaUy  heard  the  words  "Mm 
Oranja!  La  QraiOat"  which  words  were  sore  to 
be  Buereeded  Vy  the  shout  of  "Viva  la  etnutttM- 
etont"  OpposKe  tbe  Casa  de  Postas  were  drawn 
up  In  a  line  about  a  dozen  mounted  drmgooos,  seme 
of  whom  were  continually  waving  their  caps  In 
the  air  and  joining  the  common  cry.  In  which  they 
were  encouraged  by  their  commander,  a  handsome 
young  officer,  who  flourished  bis  sword,  and  more 
than  once  cried  out,  with  great  glee,  "Long  Uve 
tbe constltnfloual  queen!  LonglivetheconsUtntlonl" 

'The  crowd  was  rapldlj:  tnereashig,  aad  several 
nationals  made  their  appearuee  In  tbeIr  anllnms, 
but  witbevt  their  arms,  of  which  they  had  been 
deprived,  m  I  bave  already  stated.  "What  has 
become  of  the  Moderado  goveinment!"  said  I  to 
Baltasar,  whom  I  suddenly  observed  amongst  the 
crowd,  dressed,  as  when  I  had  first  seen  taim,  ia 
bis  old  regimental  great  coat  and  fbrtgfng  cap; 
"have  the  ministers  been  deposed,  and  others  put 
in  tbeir  place?" 

"  Not  yet,  Don  Jorge,"  said  the  little  soldier- 
tailor;  "net  yet;  the  scoandiels  still  held  aotf 
relying  on  the  brute  bull  Qaemda  and  a  few 
Infkntry,  who  still  continue  true  to  them;  bataero 
Is  no  twr,  Den  Jorge;  the  qneen  Is  mm,  Oianlu 
to  tbe  courage  of  my  friend  Garcia ;  sad  If  the 
brute  bull  should  make  his  appearance— he!  he  I 
Dor  Jorge,  you  shall  see  something— I  am  pre- 
pared for  him,  bo!  bo!"  and  thereupon  he  half 
opened  bis  great  coat,  and  showed  me  a  small  gun 
which '  he  bore  beneath  It  In  a  sling,  and  then, 
moving  away  wltb  a  wfnk  and  a  nod,  disappeared 
amongst  the  crowd. 

'Presently  I  perceived  a  small  body  of  soldiers 
advancing  ap  the  Calle  Mayor,  or  principal  street, 
which  runs  ttom  tbe  Pperts  del  Sol,  ht  the  dlrec- 
th>n  of  the  palace:  they  mifi^  be  about  twenty  Fa 
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numbflTf  and  an  ofBeor  marehcit  at  tbeir  bead  witb 
a  drawn  award :  the  nen  appeared  to  luve  been  col- 
lected in  aburry,  nnuir  oftbembdaK  inCatlgae-dresa, 
vltb  foragins  eapa  on  tbelr  beads.  On  tbey  cane, 
slowly  marcbine;  neither  Ibdr  aUcer  nor  tbeaiBelvea 
payinf  tbe  sligbtest  attention  to  tbe  cries  e^'Lonc 
live  the  Constitution  I"  save  and  except  by  an 
occasional  surly  alde-glance :  on  they  marcbedwitb 
contracted  brows  and  set  teeth,  tilt  tbey  caue  in 
f^ont  of  tbe  cavalry,  where  tbey  halted  and  drew 
np  in  a  rank. 

'  Tboae  men  mean  n^scbief,"  said  1  to  my  friend 
D__,  of  the  Morning  Chronicle;— but  what  can 
those  eavriry  fellows  behind  then  mean,  who  are 
evidently  of  tbe  eUiM  opinion  ky  their  shentiug; 
why  don't  they  ehaige  at  once  UUs  baadftal  of  feet 
people  and  overtam  them?  Onee  down,  tbe  crowd 
would  wrest  Srem  tbem  tbelr  naskets  in  a  moment. 
Yon  are  a  Libert;  why  do  yon  not  go  to  that 
silly  young  man  who  commands  the  borse,  and 
give  bin  a  word  of  coiuuiet  in  time?" 

'D — —  turned  ,  upon  me  bis  bread  red  good- 
humoured  English  countenance,  with  a  peculiarly 
arch  look,  as  much  as  to  say  (what- 
ever you  think  most  applicable,  gentle  reader): 
then  taking  me  by  the  aro^  "Let  us  get,"  said 
he,  "  oat  of  this  crowd,  and  nwnat  to  some  window, 
where  I  can  write  down  what  Is  abuni  to  take 
place,  for  I  agree  with  yen  that  mischief  is  meant." 
Jnst  epposl:e  the  post-ofSce  was  a  large  house,  ia 
the  topmost  story  of  which  we  beheld  a  paper  dis- 
played, importing  that  apartments  were  to  let ; 
whwenpon  we  Instantly  ascended  tbe  common  stair, 
and,  having  agreed  with  the  miiitress  of  tbe  dtage 
for  Ibe  use  of  tbe  ttoat  room  fur  the  day,  we 
boiled  the  door,  and  the  reporter,  producing  bis 
pocket-book  and  pencil,  prepared  to  lake  notes  of 
the  coming  events,  which  were  already  casting 
their  shadow  betbre. 

*  What  most  extraordinary  men  an  these  rQortera 
of  the  KngUsh  newspapers  J  Suely,  If  there  beany 
class  ofiadividuals  who  are  entitled  to  the  appella- 
tion of  cosmopolites,  it  is  these ;  who  pursue  their 
avoeatiun  in  all  conntries  indilTerently,  and  accom- 
modate tbemaeivea  al  will  to  (be  manners  of  all 
ciasaes  of  society :  their  fluency  of  style  as  writers 
is  only  snipBssed  by  (heir  fsctlity  of  language  in 
conversation,  and  their  attainments  in  ciasnical  and 
polite  Utenuure  only  by  tbeir  profound  knowledge 
ef  the  world,  aeqnired  by  an  early  introduction 
Into,  its  buslUng  scenes.  The  activity,  energy,  and 
conmge  which  they  occasionally  display  in  the 
porsirit  of  information  are  tmly  lemarkaUe.  I 
saw  them,  dating  the  three  days  Mt  Paris,  nUngled 
with  canaille  and  gamins  behind  tbe  barrlen,  whilst 
the  mUraille  was  dying  in  all  directiens,  and  tbe 
desperate  cuirassiers  were  dashing  their  fierce  horses 
against  those  seemingly  feeble  bulwarks.  There 
stood  tbey,  dvtling  down  (heir  observations  in  tbelr 
pvcfccl-books  as  unconcernedly  as  If  reporting  tbe 
proceedings  of  a  reform  meeting  InFiuAury  Square; 
whilst  In  Spain,  several  «f  them  accempanled  the 
CaiUst  and  Christine  guerillas  in  some  af  Umir 
moat  desperate  raids,  eapoaing  themselTea  .to  the 
danger  ef  hostile  ballets,  the  Inclemency  of  winter, 
and  the  lerce  heat  of  tbe  summer  sun. 

'  We  had  scarcely  beenllve  minutes  a(  tbe  window 
when  we  heard  tbe  clattering  of  horses'  feet  baatening 
down  the  Calle  de  Carretas.  As  the  sounds  became 
lender  and  leader,  the,  cries  of  the  qrewd  below 


dimiiilabed,  and  a  spades  of  panic  saams*  tehaia 
fallen  upon  all;  once  or  twice,  howaver,  I  ceaU 
distingsish  the  words  Ouosada!  Qaaaadal  The  btt 
seidieiB  stood  oalm  and  mot  anlsas;  bat  the  cavalry, 
wiUi  (he  yoaag  oOoer  who  comHaMdod  lham,  dls* 
played  bath  eoafbslon  and  ^ear,  exchanging  with 
each  other  seme  honied  words.  All  of  a  saddta 
that  part  of  tbe  crowd  which  sloed  near  the  SMalb 
of  tbe  CaUe  de  Carretas  fell  back  in  great  disorder, 
leaving  a  considerable  space  uneceopied,  and  the 
next  moment  Quesada,  In  complete  general's  nsilotai, 
and  mounted  on  a  bright  bay  Iberoagh-hred  Ksgtiih 
bone,  with  a  drawn  sword  In  hia  hand,  dashed  at 
fall  gallapinto  the  area,  InmnchtbosaMMaaaarail 
haveseenaMandMKanbBli  rashtolo  tha  nmphlthetm 
when  the  gatos  of  bis  pen  are  soMoa^  Inag  •9m. 

'  He  was  closely  fellawed  by  two  awnnted  aflee^ 
and  at  a  abort  diatance  by  as  sway  dragaons.  la 
almost  less  lime  than  b  aaflkieat  te  relate  it, 
several  individuals  in  tbe  crowd  were  knocked 
down  and  lay  sprawling  beneath  tbe  heroes  af 
Qnesada  and  his  two  fHeads,  for,  as  to  tbe  dragoas^ 
Ihey  baited  ae  soon  as  they  had  entered  tbe  Paeitt 
del  SoL  It  waa  aftne  sight  to  see  three  men,  fey 
dint  of  vnlonr  and  good  hersratanship,  strike  temt 
into  at  leaat  as  auay  thoasands.  I  aaw  faeaaJi 
apor  Ua  bono  rcpeatodty  Into  the  dense  msMi 
af  tbe  erowd,  and  tfcea  axtrieata  Umaalf  hi  Us 
most  maaterly  aunner.  The  lahbto  wera  aompWsty 
awed  and  gave  way,  ratlrfag  by  tha  Calle  W 
Comercio  and  the  street  ef  Alcala.  All  al  oaee, 
Quesada  siagled  aut  two  nationals  who  were  atteavt- 
ing  to  escape,  and,  setting  spurs  to  his  bone,  tane4 
tbem  In  a  moment  and  drove  them  In  another  direc- 
tion, striking  tbem  ia  a  contwbptuoua  SManer  Witt 
tbe  dat  of  bis  sabre.  Be  was  crying  out  "Leal 
live  the  absolute  iiueeni"  when,  Jaat  beneath  mt, 
amldat  a  portion  of  the  crowd  which  had  itdl 
maintained  its  ground,  perhaps  from  net  haviaglbe 
means  of  escaping,  I  saw  a  small  gnn  gUtler  ht 
a  moment,  then  then  wan  a  sharp  nffoit,  aad  a 
bullet  had  neariy  sent  Qnesada  to  bis  long  acceaiti 
passing  so  near  to  the  countenance  of  the  geaeial 
as  te  graxe  bis  hat.  I  had  an  indistinct  view  fir 
a  moment  of  a  well-known  foraging  cap  '  Ji^t 
about  the  spot  from  whence  the  nun  bad  beM 
discharged,  then  there  was  a  rush  of  tiM  crowd, 
and  tbe  shooter,  whoever  he  waa,  escaped  discovery 
amidst  the  confusion  which  arose. 

'As  far  Qdesada,  be  aeemed  to  treat  the  daag« 
firom  which  ha  had  escaped  with,  the  ntoust  can- 
tempt.  He  glared  about  him  isrsaiy  far  a  «ewal| 
then,  leaving  tbe  two  nnllbaali^  wha  sneaked  aW 
like  whipped  hounds,  he  went  ap  te  tho  ytaaf 
oUcer  who  commanded  tbe  cavalry,  and  who 
had  been  active  In  raising  tbe  cry  of  ihs  CoaitU»' 
tion,  and  te  him  ha  addreased  a  few  words  with 
an  air  of  stern  menace;  the  youth  evidently  QUailed 
before  blm,  and,  probably  in  obedience  (0  bis  atAtt, 
resigned  the  commaod  of  the  party,  and  rsde  alewlr 
away  with  a  diacomiUed  air;  whiereupon  Qoemda 
diamannted  and  walked  slowly  baakwarda  ud  t»- 
wardatbeCera  tha  Caaade  Pastas  with  a  arieawbM 
seemad  ta  bid  deAanea  to  aiaaklad, 

'Thii  waa  the  glorioas  day  of  Onesada-s  eaii- 
tence,  his  glorious  and  last  day.  I  call  It  tbe  dqr 
of  bis  glory,  for  be  eetlainiy  never  before  appean< 
under  such  brilliant  clrcamstaaeaa,  and  he  M**' 

*  Mr  B«mw  mcaas  the  little  tate's  c«. 
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t*  mf  >Mtker  tsn  mL    Mo  Htlon  of  uy 
r  ii^iirnr  ar  hen  m  record  Im  to  be  compared 
wUk  tUa  ctosiBf  scene  of  (he  Ufe  ortfamad*;  for 
wh*,  by  Ui  Mfle  4eBptnt«  ceura^  u4  impe- 
t«— ity,  cvw  l»0fwe  atoppad  a  zevotBtioM  In  full 
I  iMiit    Qusate  4U:  he  aUppad  Uia  ravolMlon 
at  IbrfUM  fbr  aw  aatin  day,  uul  braoght  hack 
Om  tw riaaa  aaA  haalUe  Mob  of  a  hugo  city  to 
IMffact  Mdar  aad  «det.   Hit  bant  Into  the  Puerta 
del  M  waa  the  moat  tremendoaa  and  inieeaaM 
pteM  af  daclag  ovar   witaeaaod.    I  adalred  ao 
Mcfe  thm  ^rH.or  the  "brato  buU,"  that  I  ft-e- 
^pasUy,  duiaf  hla  wild  oaaet,  ahauted  "Vtva 
traniii  r"  for  I  wiahed  him  weU.   Not  that  I  am 
•f  may  yaUlieal  party  or  ayatem.   No,  aol  I  have 
S«a4  tao  loag  with  Rammaay  Chala  and  Pettaen- 
S*  he  af  aay  poUtka  aave  (ipay  politico : 
aarii  K  la  w«U  kaawa  tta^  dnrlM  olecUaaa,  Um 
iiii»rh  of  Haaui  lida  with  batt  piartiefl  ao  long 
aa  ika  aveirt  b  doubtftil,  promiidng  KUcceiiB  to  each ; 
Mi  Item,  when  the  tgU  is  doao,  and  the  battio 
woa,  laTarlably  range  Ibenwelvoa  in  the  ranlu  of 
Ike  Tietorieua.    Bat  I  repeat  that  I  wiihed .  well 
to  tiaiwio.  witaoBBiag,  an  I  did,  hia  stoat  heart 
aad  gaad  hanemaaahip.   TranqnlUlty  waa  restored 
I     ta  MaitU  thronglioat  tlie  remainder  of  the  day; 
tha  haadU  af  infiutry  bivooacked  In  the  Puerto 
M  JM.  31m  mmn  eriaa  of  "I^ag  lira  tte  Coi»> 
■drtiiB"  were  heard;  andtlurevalutloBintheca- 
piM  awed  ta  teve  hee>  rfintiially  put  dawn. 
A  if  piMahle,  ladaad,  that,  had  the  chleb  of  the 
■ataada  party  bat  eaiuiaaad  tnw  ta  themualvaa 
fcrJbfty  dgM  liaars  langar,  their  cauae  would  have 
trtaaphad,  sad  tfea  lavaMloHary  caldioro  at  lb« 
ftnaja  w««ld  have  boon  glad  te  restore  the  Queen 
Bepinl  to  liberty,  and  to  have  coau  to  terou,  as 
it  wan  wall  known  that  several  roglmenla  who 
rtil  aaattna«d  loyal  were  marcbiug  upon  Madrid. 
n»  Mo4ond«a,  however,  were  sot  tme  to  Ihem- 
Kivaa:  thai  very  nli^  their  hearta  AiUad  them, 
and  Ifecy  ied  ia  Tarieaa'  dlreeUena — Isturlti  and 
OaBaa*  la  FrajMe,  and  the  Duke  of  Hivaa  to  Glb- 
nBar:  the  panic  of  hia  coUeagnea  oven  Infected 
faeaada,  who,  dlsgnised  as  a  civilian,  took  to 
figK.   He  waa  not,  however,  so  succesAil  as  the 
RSl,  bat  waa  recognised  at  a  village  about  tbree 
leagues  ffcam  Madrid,  and  cast  into  the  prison  by 
some  frteads  of  tlie  constitution.   Intelligence  of 
bis  capture  was  imtaally  transmitted  tu  the  ca- 
pital, and  a  vast  nob  of  the  nationals,  some  on 
hMscbaefc,  and  others  in  cabriolets.  Instantly  set 
oaL   "The  aatloaals  are  cearing,"  aald  a  palsano 
te  Qaaaada.    "Tfeea,*'  anid  he,  **I  am  lest;"  and 
fcAwflh  piepared  Ums^  fisr  death.' 

Tha  camtrapfce  is  indicated  with  the  skill  of 
ileal  Mb4-pMt£— 

'fken  'li  a  celebrated  eeffeeboose  in  the  Call« 
ftlrrtn  ewklo  of  holding  several  ha^nd  indl^ 
T'isiri  Ob  the  ereaiag  of  the  day  in  queallon  I 
was  seated  Oere,  sipping  a  cup  of  tbe  brown  be- 
raiiia.  whak  I  heard  a  prodlgloiui  noise  and  ola- 
■sar  la  the  atreet:  it  proceeded  from  the  naUonals, 
aha  weva  retarBiag  fram  their  eipedMon.  la  a 
Inr  mhMrtaa  I  ww  a  hady  af  them  eater  the 

•W»mftr         Hssmn^  is  kalMtaaMrit,  and  tif 
ritaloids  er*s  ■enoAoo.-   IferBomw  adds,  *lt 
Ml  if  me  psMo  "ih*  SmMs,"  aa 

I^M  gipsy  aloL*  ThclrsshesI  efpolil^t  Is  an  exlea< 
Asms. 


coffee-bonse  marehlng  am  in  arm,  two  by  two, 
stamping  on  the  ground  with  their  feet  in  a  Iliad 
or  measure,  and  repeating  in  loud  chorus  as  tbey 
walked  round  the  spacloiu  apartment,  the  following 
grisly  stanza:'  ■ 

"Qae  es  io  que  al^Ja  por  aqael  cerrof  Tarara. 
Sob  lea  hocsea  de  Qaeaada,  que  lea  trae  un  perro 

— Ta  ra  ra." 
[What  eomes  a-elatteriag  down  Ihe  ntreetV 
'Jit  the  bones  of  Quesada.— Deg's'  aunt  I  dog's 
meat !]— 

'A  huge  bowl  of  coffee  was  Iben  called  for,  which 
was  placed  upon  a  table,  around  which  gathered 
the  national  soldiers.  There  was  silence  for  a 
moment,  wfaioh  was  interrupted  by  a  voice  roaring 
out  "Ml  pamueloV  A  bine  kerchief  was  forth- 
with produced:  U  was  antled,  and  a  gar>'  hand 
and  three  ar  four  dissevered  Ingera  amilo  their 
appearaace;  and  with  these  the  contents  of  the 
bowl  were  stirred  up.  "Caps;  cupsi"  eried  ttte 
aaliouala.  "Ho,  ho,  Don  Jorge  I"  cried  Baitasaritu, 
"pray  do  me  the  favour  to  drink  upon  tbis  glorious 
occasion."' — p.  301. 

So  mocli  Tor  Madrid  and  its  Patriots  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1836.  We  perceive  that  we  have  611ed 
our  allotted  space,  and  must  therefore  conclude 
abruptly  with  a  page  from  Mr  Sorrow's  account 
of  his  first  visit  to  Seville.  It  appears  titat  the 
world  contains  one  character  more  who  has 
wandered  as  oddly  as  himself. 

'1  had  returned  fhim  a  walk  In  the  country,  -on 
a  glorioBs  sunshiny  morning  of  the  Andaluslan 
winter,  and  was  directing  my  steps  towards  my 
lodging;  as  I  was  passing  by  Ihe  pertal  of  a  large 
gloomy  house  near  tbe  gate  of  Xeres,  two  individuals 
dressed  iu  xamarraa  emerged  ft-om  the  archway,  and 
were  about  to  erossmy  patli,  wben  one,  looking  in  my 
face,  suddenly  started  back,  exclaiming,  in  Ihe  purest 
and  most  melediuHu  French— '' What  de  1  see?  It 
my  eyes  do  not  deceive  me— it  is  hiaMelf.  Yes, 
the  very  aaaw  aa  I  saw  him  list  at  Bayoane; 
then  loac  mdwevicBUy  beneath  Ue  brick  wall 
at  Kovagorad;  then  bnide  the  Bosphorns;  and 
last  at— at— oh,  my  reapectable  and  cherished 
friend,  where  was  It  that  I  had  last  the  triidty 
of  seeing  your  well-remembered  and  most  remark- 
able physiognomy  V 

'Mfttlf.  -  It  was  in  tbo  sonth  of  Iroland,  If  I 
mistake  not.  Waa  It  not  there  that  I  inliodueed 
you  to  Ibe  sorcerer  who  tamed  tbe  savage  horses 
by  a  single  whisper  into  tbeir  ear?  But  tell  me 
what  brings  you  to  Spain  and  Andatasia,  the  laat 
place  where  1  sbeuld  have  expected  to  lad  yeuV 

'Barea  T^rfn^.— Aad  wherefore,  my  meat  re»< 
peetaWe  B  »  «  «  «  »f  Is  not  Sp^n  the  land  ti  the 
arte,  and.la  set  Addalasla  ef  all  Bpabi  that  portion 
which  has  produced  tbe  noblest  monuments  of 
aHistlc  excellence  and  InspkstlonY  Ceme  with  me 
and  I  win  show  you  a  Murlllo,  such  aa  .  .  .  .  Bat 
Afst  allow  me  to  introduce  yeu  to  your  compatriot. 
My  dear  Monsieur  W.,  taming  to  bis  companion 
(an  English  gentleman,  from  whom  lsubseqn«iay 
experienced  anboanded  kiBdneso  at  Seville),  allow 
aw  ta  introduce  to  you  my  most  cherished  nnd  respect- 
Mle  ftioBd,  one  who  is  better  aDonalated  witt 
gMmy  ways  than  the  Clief  dea  BahemleaS  a  Triana, 
ane  who  la  an  expert  vblaperer  aad  heraesareem:, 
and  whe,  te  bis  boaaar  I  say  H,  can  wield  haair 
mer  and  teaga,  and  handle  a  harse-shae,  with  the 
best  of  tbe  smUhs  amongst  the  Alpajarras.' 
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'fn  the  eanrae  af  my  travels  I  bave  ftimedTa- 
rtou  Mendsblps,  bnt  no  «ne  Haa  more  iaterested 
M  than  Sanm  Taylor.  To  aec«npIMiment.<t  of 
tiM  Ugheat  order  be  mOtw  a  Idntaosa  ofbeart  rarely 
to  be  net  witb.  Hia  Buaneni  ace  naturalty  to  the 
lllgbaat  degree  conrtly,  yet  ke  serertbeleM  poamawa 
a  dIapadtloB  aa  pHable  tbat  be  flnds  no  difBeaHy 
in  aceaaunodatbig  bimaelf  to  alt  kinds  vfcomiuny. 
Tbere  la  a  njiatery  abont]  Mm,  wbirb,  wberoTor 
be  goea,  serrea  nut  a  little  to  tncreaae  tbe  seafla- 
tlaa  naturallf  created  by  bis  appearance  and  manner. 
Wko  be  b,  no  one  pretends  to  anert  wHh  down- 
right pesitiveness :  It  fai  wbiftpered,  Itowe^'er,  tbat 
be  la  a  aclon  of  royalty ;  and  who  can  gaae  fer 
a  BMBent  apon  tbat  moat  graeetal  flguce,  Unt 
moat  InteiUgent  bat  alngiilarly  monided  eoute- 
■aace,  and  Cbaae  large  and  expreaaivt  eye^  wilbmt 
Heeling  aa  e^aally  eenvlneed  tbal  be  la  af  ne 
eoHMon  lineage  aa  that  be  la  no  eemmon  man? 
He  baa  been  employed  by  tbe  lUnatrieot  bouse  to 
wIMi  be  la  aaM  to  be  relateil,  la  more  tban  one 


delicate  and  fnrportant  uhMlon,  betb  In  tbe  Baal 
and  tbe  West.  He  was  now  coilectbig  mtattt- 
p teres  of  tbe  SpaniA  acboel  of  pntntlng,  wbM 
were  deatlne«  ta  adorn  tbe  Saleena  af  tbe  Tril- 
erica.  Wbenerer  he  deaeriea  me,  whefber  la  tbe  atreet 
w  tbe  desert,  tbe  bftlHairtb^  ar  BMBgat  iedaahi 
batmaa,  at  NoTogerad  er  Staaibiri,  b«  Hi^  np  Ua  ama^ 
andexclaima.  "O  cMf  I  hare  again  tte  fMeHr  of 
aeeing  myeheriahedandaioatrespectBMnB****."-- 
p.  916. 

Vfe  hope  tbat  we  onrselves  AbU  swm  tea 
again  in  print  our  'dierished  and  most  respee. 
table  Borrow;'  ami  ineantime  coBgratnlato  mm 
aiBcerety  un  a  work  wfaich  met  vastly  in  cram 
and  extmd  hbr^atbtton— >iiMch  bwpcaki  eray- 
wfcm  a  noble  and  generons  heart— ■  krge  mi 
vigoroos  lutare,  capabk  of  sywpnlhlafay  wtt 
ererydinii;  bat  wkat  is  bad— rai^ow  iMiagi 
deep  and  intense  b«t  neither  gloomy  nor  umw 
—ft  trae  eye  for  the  pietoRsqne,  and  a  AhmI 
real 


The  MUitarv  History  of  Etephants^  firom  the  Earliest  Ages  t»  the  tntrotfvcUM  tf 

Fire-arms.  By  Chevalier  Armahdi. 
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CouHTtEse  treatises  have  been  written  on  an- 
cient strategies  and  tactics;  but  this  Tolonye  is 
the  first  devoted  to  the  use  nude  of  el^bants 
in  war.  I'he  anthor  has  an  et^al  repntation  for 
bis  military  skill  and  his  classical  aofairenieDts, 
and  in  both  respects  lite  present  work  is  wdl 
ealenlaled  to  eitend  Usftme.  His  investigatioflB 
have  thrown  so  mnch  new  light  mi  Ae  inlerest- 
inc  period  of  history,  extending  from  the  age  of 
Alexander  to  that  of  Jnlios  Gaesar,  that  we  shall, 
wMiont  farther  pr^kee,  proceed  to  lay  before 
onr  readers  a  condensed  abstract  of  oie  most 
tnteresing  portions  of  the  iaformatioii  covtained 
in  this  classical  monograph. 

The  mUitary  histoir  of  elephants  commences 
with  the  inTasion  of  India  by  Alexander  the 
Great}  the  batde  fiMght  with  Poms  is  the  lint 
well  aoAenticaled  account  of  the  appearuee  of 
diese  animals  in  war.  Ilwnceforward  we  ftnd 
Aem  used  by  the  aocceasors  of  Alexander,  pats 
ttcnlariy  the  Ptolemies  and  the  Seleocides.  Anti- 
pater  introdiKed  th«n  into  Greece,  and  Pyrriras 
transported  them  into  Italy.  The  elephants  used 
\y  these  princes  were  of  tbe  Asiatic  nt»,Cf''lf~ 
pka$  Indieus  of  dtrier,)  bat  the  Carthagenians 
and  Namidians  about  me  commencement  of  the 
Punic  wars,  began  to  make  a  sianlar  use  of  the 
African  elephant  (Btephas  Capenm  of  Curier), 
which  differs  Irom  tbs  other,  by  having  leas  siie, 
wehAt,  aad  atfeogth,  b«t  Ioubt  em  and  tonka. 

What  may  he  called  the  mStaiy  qoaUfteations 
of  Ae  elepMmt  are  fais  sise,  his  strength,  his 
diwility,  bis  power  of  swimming,  and  the  toogh- 
neas  of  his  skin,  which  in  moat  places  was 
impcuetiahle  to  the  weapons  of  andent  war. 
ftn.  It  mwt,  however,  be  observed,  Aat  the 
stiengih  of  tbe  ekphu^  the^jk  gnat,ia  not  at  I 


all  proportionate  to  Ins  magmtode.  1%e  or- 
dinary pictures  of  ancient  battles,  in  wUch  do- 
phants  are  represented  bearing  hnge  wwn, 
crowded  with  armed  men,  are  hidicrons  exa^ 

geratioQs;  the  most  that  die  animal  ooald  caity 
I  a  hovdah  with  from  fenr  to  six  pMm%  aN 
even  diis  wei^t  could  not  bo  sustained  oa  a 
long  march;  die  h&udah  was  called  Onpmner  by 
the  Greeks,  a  word  which  literally  signiiu 
little  cuirask"  but  is  sometimes  used  by  militanr 
writers  for  Ue  hurdles  or  wicker  work  employn 
in  tbe  constraction  of  fieldworks.  The  pasnge 
of  Silius  Iialicus.  which  bas  led  to  the  exsg^ 
rated  notion  of  these  towers  is  merely  descripliw 
of  the  excessive  alarm  which  wonld  be  excited 
in  an  army  seeing  such  a  spectacle  for  the  first  tiow. 

"Hi^  en  Ua  back  tbe  MlMtn  saw,  amas'd, 
Embattled  twmcs  and  Ihroateniag  farta  npridi'di 
Tbe  plnnaeloa,  aaeendhig  to  the  deudi^ 
Shake  as  he  moves  and  Ibreatte  enufe  thecrowdi. 

PtmHm  ix. 

This  is  just  sach  an  exaggentfott  as  we  ted 
in  the  Hindu  poem,  translated  by  WUkins  a 
the  Asiatic  reseairhes:  **Hb  elephants  awyq 
Kke  walking  mountnins,  and  the  earth,  opuww* 
by  their  wngbl,  crandtled  into  dust" 

BL  Armandi  justly  remarks,  that  elepfcaiiW^ 
wsr-cbariots  were  used  in  anient  wmftfe^wr 
poifoseB  analoMonlD  pariu  of  artiHery  in  modsn 
ttee»  In  the  foltte  of  Ihe  Hydasvcs,  Pons  e» 
ployed  his  elephants  to  covct  nis  centre 
left  winft,  bdic^teg  dut  his  rigkt  wassnfficiwly 

trotecied  by  the  nver.  Aecordiag  to  P<»ly*'' 
e  committed  the  fatal  error  of  ^eing  hi)  «^ 
phants  so  close  together,  that  tfcoy  jnvmtf* 
pww  from  iTHtUnc  any  da^e  in  Us  luwaj  c* 
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leqaea^jr.  wkm  Ccmu  cbMied  tbnidi  his  right 
vuA  MM  attadi«d  his  centre  in  fluw  and  nUf 
tbe  UHliMkB,  k^t  back  by  the  elephants  in  fron^ 
ui  BieaMd  hard  hy  Ceaus  in  the  rear,  became 
«  hauless  Biais  of  confusion.  Porua  tried  to 
nmeay  this  disaster  by  ordering  his  elephants 
to  ckuge  the  phalanx  vhidi  formed  the  Alace- 
dwiia  centre;  but  the  Greeks  having  room  to 
■anaam,  attacked  each  elephant  with  a  se- 

Crate  detachment  of  light  troops,  Atexaader 
vii^  lelecled  picked  men,  armed  with  sharp 
UM  and  crooked  swords  for  the  purpose,  who 
mra  laight  In  «im  at  the  tmnks  and  throats  of 
At  ifephuits.  The  awmab  were  finally  driven 
tech,  ud  thus  nivy-  new  formation  of  the  Indian 
Ban  wu  ^•ctnally  preveoled.  In  this  instance, 
it^  a  may  be  said  that  these  cumbrous  aui- 
mk  caiuea  the  defeat  of  the  Indian  army,  by 
mMng  its  lines  ininovaable,  after  they  had 
Wen  Mice  formed. 

Elahaota  being  used  as  a  covering  force,  were 
willy  tbiioaed  in  front  of  the  lines,  the  inier- 
nb  Utveen  them  being  occa|ried  by  divisions 
tf  Ireops  who  had  to  prevent  the  enemy 
fam  iHWg  the  el^hants  back  vpoa  their  own 
vAm.  Soete  leaden  wen  so  nach  afraid  of 
At  riiyhnti  being  turned,  that  thev  kept 
im  MiU  in  reserve,  and  only  broa^t  then 
«  bm  the  doubtful  scale  of  victory.  It  was 
IM  du  Pyrrkns  won  the  battle  of  Heraclea. 
ly  KsMa  cavalry  were  cutting  lanes  through 
hiMhauu  when  he  brooght  up  the  elephaots; 
At  bmes  were  more  fri^tened  than  their 
tUm  St  the  unusual  sight,  the  squadrons  fell 
^  M  the  legions,  and  threw  thera  into  dis- 
•rte,  Pyirhus  seised  the  decisive  uomenl  to 
(bm  at  Ae  head  of  his  Tbeasalian  cavalry, 
■MAa  fed  field  was  won." 
&  cemns  cirewnstance  corroborates  the  as- 
MliM  ef  Floras,  that  elephants  were  previously 
nkottm  to  the  Romans;  they  called  the  ani- 
wh  "Lncanian  oxen,"  the  battle  having  been 
ttoflii  ia  Lucanin,  and  this  was  the  name  usuaily 
pvflB  to  the  elephant  by  Latin  writers,  down 
K>  the  Aanstaa  age.  Ilie  battle  of  Asculum 
ni  mnaiuble  for  two  circumstances,  which 
htn  been  omitted  by  nearly  all  the  modern 
*ntm  of  Roman  kistorv:  the  legionaries  had 
M  far  recovered  from  tneir  fear  of  elephants, 
W  a  centnrion,  named  Minucius,  attacked  one 
rfAcae  beasts  single-handed,  andcutoflTa  lar^e 
pmioB  o(  his  trank.  The  second  incident  is, 
in  ihe  Romans  borrowed  war-chariots  from  the 
^h  u  a  conntefpoise  to  the  elephants  of 
iT^iiit,  bat  never  used  them  except  in  this 

Kmcins  was  not  the  only  hero  who  ven* 
^red  lioglv  against  an  elephant ;  a  more  noble 
"■tnce  <a  devoted  heroism  is  recorded  in  the 
wtory  of  the  Maccabees,  at  the  battle  ofBethza- 
^vtts— ''Elnazar,  sucuined  Savaran,  perceiving 
lut  OM  of  the  bwsts,  anned  with  royal  harness, 


™  s  perpetual  Dame ;  wherefore  be  ran  upoq 
^coBT^eonsly  through  the  midst  of  the  battle, 
J^Tag  on  &e  right  hand  and  on  the  lefit,  so 
{aey  were  divided  from  him  on  both  sides, 
done  he  crept  nnder  the  elephant,  and 


thrust  him  under,  and  slew  him,  whereupon  the 
elephant  fell  down  upon  him,  and  there  he  died.-' 
— 1.  SlaccN  u,,  43^^.  On  this  narrative  it  may 
be  remarked  tiut  the  words  rendered  "royal 
harness,**  property  signify  "  a  royal  houdafi 
and  that  the  thirty-two  men  said,  in  a  preceding 
verse,  to  be  united  with  the  mahout  iu  the  charge 
of  each  elephant,  include  not  only  tJtc  warriors 
in  the  tower,  bnt  also  the  soldiers  who  had  the 
charge  of  |)rolec(iii^  (he  utl^vi('lll^  aninials  Irum 
the  skirmishers  ana  li^ht  Ii'i>ii|>-<  ij(  the  cneiiiy. 

Pyrrhus  imichlt'd  lu  liis  eli'])liani,s  fur  his 
victory  at  Ueraciea,  but  iliuse  same  animab  caused 
his  utter  ruin  in  the  battle  of  Beneventnm. 
rins  Dentatos  had  trained  a  body  of  archers  to 
shower  burning  arrows  on  these  animals,  which 
sticking  in  their  flesh,  burned  throU|gh  their  thick 
skins,  and  drove  them  mad  with  pain.  No  auinul 
is  more  ferociously  destructive  than  an  infuriate 
elephant;  even  in  the  domesticated  state  they 
are  known  to  be  gratified  with  carnage  and  hence 
they  have  been  frequently  employed  as  execur 
tioners  by  the  despots  of  the  East.  One  of  the 
Epirote  elephants,  furious  from  pain,  shook  off  his 
driver,  and  rushing  badt  thhrong  the  phalanx,whidi 
Pyrrhns  had  formed  with  closer  ranks  than  nstial, 
cm^ed  and  destroyed  a  great  nmber  of  soldiers 
before  any  remedy  coald  be  found  for  such  a 
disaster.  On  a  provions  occasion  the  delight  of 
the  ele{duuit  in  carnage  had  been  fearfuUy  de- 
monstrated; before  the  body  of  Alexander  was 
laid  in  the  tomb,  three  hundred  of  his  bravest 
companions  were  crushed  to  death  by  elephant^ 
ill  the  presence  of  the  entire  army,  by  conunana 
of  Uie  regent  Perdiccas.  Arrian  says,  that  this 
sickening  massacre  was  rendered  the  more  re- 
volting ay  the  trumpeting  roaring,  and  other 
signs  of  savage  delight  much  the  animals  ex- 


hibited while  engaged  in  the  work  of  slaughter. 

The  military  value  of  elephants  was  best  tested 
in  the  second  Punic  war.  Hannibal  attached 
more  importance  to  these  animals  than  any  co* 
temporary  general,  and  he  certainly  made  a  mora 
skilful  use  of  them  than  any  great  captain  of  an- 
tiquity. At  the  battle  near  the  river  Trebia, 
Hannibal  charged  and  routed  the  Roman  cavalry 
with  his  elephants;  but  the  infantry  sloped  firm 
against  these  animals,  and  even  drove  them  back 
on  the  Carthagenian  lines.  We  are  told  that 
the  legionaries  were  encouraged  to  this  resis- 
tance by  the  example  of  Fibrenus.  The  incident 
is  well  told  by  Silius  Italicus;  and  as  this  most 
prosaic  of  historical  poets  in  rarely  read  by 
En^ish  students,  we  shall  venture  to  translate 
the  passage. 

"  Fresh  korrora  now  are  added  t«  the  igU, 

The  fearful  elephanln  appear  in  sight; 

They  gain  the  hsnK,  they  rush  into  the  stream. 

High  e'er  the  wave  their  apear-fene'd  turrets  gleam;. 

The  Trebia  lrembl«(  at  the  sudden  ahook, 

Aa  If  Bvaded  tiy  some  aaailrons  rock, 

Whicli,  tora  by  tempest  framaeiieawimtala'a  head, 

Cbok'd  Bp  the  stream,  and  drove  It  tnm  Its  had. 

But  vaionr  rises  under  adverse  fate, 

And  dangers  still  excite  the  tnily  great: 

fibMaHS,  only  anxloiui  thaf  hbi  name 

Should  live  recorded  in  the  rolls  of  fUne, 

Shuals,  'Thank  thee,  fortune  I~anderneatb  the  wave, 

Thou  didst  not  give  ae  an  unheBSur'd  grave; 
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nr  ietin  an  (leen,  uid  ben  itn  land  I  trr 
^Vhat  force  the  Roman  fal<^tilon  c«n  deff. 
Or  what  the  monfiter  i*  lhat  most  not  fear 
The  Latin  Javelin  and  Tuman  apear.' 
He  spoRe,  and  «a;er  soflKht  some  tender  part, 
Then  at  the  monster  huri'd  bis  rapid  darl; 
night  to  the  eye  the  weapon  held  ita  way^ 
Tore  through  the  ball,  and  quencb'd  the  vUuiM  ray; 
nie  hurrid  beast  sent  fortb  a  fearful  N«r, 
Which  eeb«0d  wildly  round  tke  bioodataln'd  shore, 
Then,  blind  wllb  ra«e,  and  Muddfln'd  by  the  pabi, 
Be  threw  hts  driver  helyleaa  an  the  plain, 
And  led  amain.    Tbe  Romula  al  the  richt, 
Receire  fresh  coorage,  and  renew  tbe  fght; 
They  press  the  monster  with  incessant  bluwa, 
ftom  gaping  wounds  bis  blood  In  torrents  lows; 
Arrows  and  darts  are  quKering  In  his  bide, 
Till  on<>  wide  gasb  extends  along  bis  side; 
A  bristling  forest  on  his  back  appears, 
Of  waving  Javelins  and  of  deep-drir'n  speata; 
Worn  out  at  last,  the  Areadflil  aoiuter  reels, 
And  Meks  the  river  as  his  death  he  fetis: 
Ke  fiUls— the  mlgbty  mln  ehohes  the  lood, 
And  the  clear  stream  rnns  crimson  witt  his  Mool." 

Puniea,  It. 

Accordbs  to  Polyhius,  whose  anfhoritr  is  in- 
cidentallv  confirmed  hy  Juvenal,  Hamubal  lost 
all  his  elephants  bnt  one  in  this  battle,  and  did 
not  receive  a  fresh  supply  until  after  his  victorr 
at  Cannse.  Hanno  joined  him  at  Capna  wits 
forty  elephants  and  ronr  Aonsuid  Numidian  ca* 
Talry,  bnt  diis  reinforcement  did  not  mable  Han* 
nibal  to  porsoe  his  career  of  conqnest  He  was 
defeated  at  Nola  bv  Narcellus,  with  a  loss  of 
four  elephants  killed,  and  two  taken;  be  met  a 
similar  Toss  at  Crrumentum ;  two  of  his  elephants 
were  killed  in  the  unsoccessfol  attempt  to  relieve 
Capua,  and  five  more  were  slain  at  the  battle 
of  Camisium.  At  tbe  battle  of  the  Metaorus 
the  elephants  were  repulsed  by  the  pikemen  of 
the  eleventh  lesion,  four  being  slain  on  tbe  spot^ 
and  the  rest  driven  back  on  the  Carflugenian 
lines. 

But  the  most  reraatltable  example  wbicb  can 
be  cited  of  die  ttse  of  elephants  daring  this  pe- 
riod was  presented  at  the  battle  of  Zama,  where 
Hannibal  covered  his  line  with  no  less  than 
eighty  of  these  animals.  Scipio  immediately 
changed  the  nsaa)  order  of  Roman,  lines;  he  left 
wide  spaces  like  lanes  between  the  manipuli  of 
the  Icgtons,  masking  this  arrangement  by  throwing 
forward  a  cloud  of  skirmishers  and  light  troops, 
principally  Nnmidian  cavalry  furnished  to  them 
by  Masiinissa.  Hannibal,  annoyed  by  the  skir- 
mishers,  ordered  his  elephants  to  charge  die 
Roman  Knes  in  a  body,  and  the  skinnislwrs  re- 
treated tbrou^  the  lases  or  passages  (via)  Idt 
open  by  the  formation  of  the  legionaries.  The 
elephants  pnrsBed,  and  the  moment  one  of  (hose 
animals  was  engaged  in  one  of  the  passages  Ids 
doom  was  se^d;  on  either  side  were  the  pike* 
nwD,  whose  serried  weapons  tovii  not  be  beaten 


down,  wMbt  die  troops  atthded  the  animdi 
with  spears,  javeluis,  crooked  swords  (tmw) 
and  baltle-ues.  The  diief  danger  arose'  mm 
the  cavalry;  tbe  Italian  horses  conld  not  be 
got  to  face  the  elephants.  Seipio,  bowerer, 
promptly  set  the  example  of  dismouting,  and 
after  a  fierce  sti^nle  the  elephants  were  iB 
kon  de  eomhat.  Eleven  of  dwae  aninab  wm 
takeiL  aKve  hy  dw  Romans^  all  die  rest  feB  la 
die  action. 

This  battle  taught  the  Romans  tbe  adraattie 

of  an  open  formation  of  the  tines  m  a  contest 
with  dephants,  and  in'  some  degree  proved  As 
inutility  of  these  animals  when  sent  against  disei- 
pHned  troops.  Ilienceforward  tbe  use  ot  these 
animals  in  war  declined,  and  they  are  neatieDed 
for  the  last  time  in  the  military  Mstorr  of  Rime 
at  the  battle  of  Tliapsns,  wliere  Jams  Cesar 
overthrew  the  last  array  of  the  republie  and  its 
Afiicui  auxiliaries.  All  the  accounts  of  das 
hatde  which  we  ponen  w«  so  unperlhet,  Art  it 
is  not  easy  to  determine  how'  nha  onployei 
his  depbaots;  but  that  the  vietory  over  ttiesi 
was  detfkied  Tery  important  is  manifesl  fnua  dw 
firequent  appearance  of  tbe  ^ephaat  on  the  eeni 
ana  medals  of  die  Julian  famuv. 

The  neglect  of  elef^ants  in  the  western  wofM 
after  (he  hatde  of  Thafnas  beeame  an  establiabed 
principle;  both  Livr  and  Arrian  speak  of  Aea 
as  otterlr  contemptible  for  the  purposes  of  war;* 
but  in  tiie  east  the  use  of  them  was  revtred  ly 
tbe  princes  of  the  house  of  Swsan,  and  they 
were  raiployed  in  the  wan  of  India  so  ls(e  n 
1779;  Hvder  AK  havinc  smt  Us  etqihants  t> 
charge  the  disordered  Ones  of  Ae  nfoituMte 
BaiUie.  In  die  eastern  wars,  not' less  than  ii 
those  of  die  west,  elephants  have  proved  an  tn- 
certain  and  dangeroas  support;  (aas  when  the 
Portuguese  were  attacked  at  Colondio  in  IttO, 
the  elephants  sent  against  them  by  the  Cingalese, 
daunted  by  the  fire  the  hanjuebusses  kmI 
maddened  by  wounds,  turned  back  upon  Mt 
own  lines,  and  crushed  to  death  whoiQ.  (rocps 
of  unfortunate  islanders.  Some  of  the  cBiperots 
of  Delhi  mounted  light  gus  on  tte  badn  «f 
elephants,  hot  the  slow  movements' of  Ae  anfanab 
prevented  this  kind  of  ardlkry  firom  being 
rally  adopted.  In  onr  day,  elephants  are  chiefly 
used  for  the  transport  of  oranaoce  and  heavy 
stores  and  many  are  of  opinion  that  even  m 
this  purpose  they  are  inferior  in  vahie  to  horses. 
It  would  lead  us  too  far  from  onr  mbject  to 
enter  into  any  discussion  respecting  tbe  exubiliM 
of  elephants  in  tbe  amphitheatre  and  circus;  bat 
we  may  at  soneftrtoreoi^Hinii^  exaanne  the 
tcconnts  of  these  riiows,  as  illofltnthag  the  ^ 
gross  of  inlud  dtseoveiy  under  ^  Beman 
perors. 


4  Nan  sleat  yleraqur  commeBta  amtaDaM 
alto  efketn  evaneAeimt,  Ha  tam  eiepfeaatl  hi  arie 
noawn  tantam  abie  asa  ftaenat.^TK.  LIT.  stlv* 
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TWO  HOURS  OF  MYSTERY. 

CuPTUt  I. 


fti  M|bi  4ky^  U«t  Jane,  om  ef  the  London 
Mrito  nakA  «t  an  Amuinf  rate  down  the 
mm  iRet  of  a  garrison  town,  and,  with  a 
lilajcA  wlMck  tbrewlfae  anokiog  borauon 
WrtaKhes,  palled  mp  tk  tim  door  «f  thtt 
W»WteL  A  b«aailral  light  it  i»~a  fine, 
vlvMnd  coach,  of  what  we  mst  now 
iaakiMk,  wi:h  it$  sMart  driver, 
.  aad  tkoroaghhied  team.  Then 
tfc»^HKie  plcanog  to  gods  aod  nieo,  t>  e 
iMiVaaiiastantaneoBS  BUHiBei  in  which  the 

Syafem  their  work  in  leading  off  the 
mi  potti^  ireah  ones  to— tfa«  rapid 
_    r  tai^fr-han  and  portnauieaas  into  the 
MBMlaata  aad  hggage  holes— the  alepping 
mfmtm  (as  the  taae  aiay  be)  of  the  pa*> 
■li^-Ae  tip  lo  the  ooaehnan — the  touch  of 
mmh  mam— the  reoHHutioK  of  thai  fnne- 
igrte*  hb  chair  of  honour— (he  chkk« 
Mlaiih  which  he  hinta  to  the  pawtng  greys 
■it  wmiy  for  a  aurt— aiid,  6nally,  the  roil 
di>taBC«  of  the  aplendid  vehicle, 
hy  the  crowd  that  have  gathered  rouud 
■I  ■  Int  Grom  their  sight  A  ateaiA-coach, 
dismasting,  hissijg.  spatreriiig.  ibapeless, 
o^uief  <H^t  to  lie  ashamed  of  itself, 
ptahably  Unsh  foe  in  appearance,  if 
■■I  far  A*  qiantity  of  bnUa  that  goes 
iwyaiilina.    On  the  abovc*meationed 
d^f  m  June,  only  two  passengers  got  out 
he  iaaide  of  the  Celerity.   The  ootsides, 
ROT  apparently  pashed  for  tine,  urged 
la  aMlw  haste;  aod  the  lady,  the  irst 
Mpc  •«  the  pcvcineat,  took  their  adnoofc- 
pMi.    With  only  a  aoull  basket 
id  a  darit  veil  drawn'olose  dowtk 
kar  fiactt,  $ht  dtopi  balf-a-orown  into  the 
if  the  expectant  coachman,  aod  walked 
atreat.  The  gentleman,  however, 
*'0aa4  deal  of  time  in  ideatifying  his 
Us  pocket  seened  to  be  i»- 
«Mp,  as  his  hand  appoaved  to  have 
dilficalty  is  getting  to  the  bettMn  of 
taat  ha  weceeded  in  catching  hold  of 
imi,  wbiie  he  dropt  it  Into  the  ex< 
of  Ike  iiapttkrt  Mm,  he  said, 
aay,  coachie,-  wbO'  is  that  ladyf  Ehl 

r 

ntsM  ia  the  way-bill— 


m't  tell  Bie  aoy  thing  ah««t  her? 
I  ever  sa|w  m  my  Ufii^  As  to 


s  ^^v* 


^Vhaa  the  iaaaasitiTe  gentlemBi 
Uma  vnlh  iha  caipet^ 


genUemBn,  who 
his 


hand,,  had  an  opportunttv  of  making  aay  far- 
ther reveUtioQ  as  to  Mrs  Moss;  or  any  more 
mqairies  as  to  his  imknawn  traveUtsg  coat- 
paaion,  the  coathmaa  had  moanted  die  box,  and, 
^ter  aaacrting  in  a  very  complacent  tone  that 
it  was  all  ri^  h^  dnven  of),  and  Wt  Uai  ia 
the  same  state  <d'  igaorance  as  before. 

"Sleep  here,  sir? — Oioner,  su? — This  way  to 
Ae  oiMBEee'roo%"  said  a  smart  young  nts^  with 
long  hair  and  a  bloe  coa^  wicb  a  napkin  ov«r 
his  arm. 

"Oh!  yoa're  the  waiter,  I  soppoae.  Now, 
muter,  I  want  ts  find  oat  semething,  and  I  dan 
say  y  oil  can  help  me"  

*<^This  way,  air.  Yon  can  have  a  mnttoa-chop 
in  twen^  minutes." 

«8!en  ton»— I'm  going  to  ask  yea  some 
questions.  Did  you  see  the  lady  that  got  out  of 
the  coach  when  I  did?  She'a  a  beautiful  critter; 
such  Uack  eye6t-<-soch  a  sweet  voice! — such  a 
small  hand!  We  travelled  together,  the  whole 
way  from  town.  She  spoke  very  litde,  and  kept 
her  name  a  secret.  I  couldn't  fiod  oat  what  she 
came  here  for.  Do  you  understand?" 

"Yes,  sir — perfectly,"  said  the  waiter,atthe  same 
time  evidently  understanding  nothing  about  it. 

*'  Well,  you  see,  1  don't  know  what  yon  think 
of  it  down  here;  but,  for  my  part,  I  thuw  ladies 
at  foKy>five  are  past  their  prime.  Now,  my  next 
neighbour  in  LondoB^lbs  Hoss  is  htr  name- 
die  s  exacdy  tiiat  age.  Yoa  hear  what  1  am 
saying,  waiter?" 

"Yes,  sir." 

"Mow,  I  don't  think  tfaas  yoong  lady,  from 
her  eyes  and  mouth,  can  be  more  than  twenty- 
three — a  charming  age,  waiter— hem  1  YmnMrar 

saw  her  before,  did  you?" 
"No,  SH* — never." 

"Wel^  its  very  astonishiim  what  a  beaatifal 
girl  she  is.  1  am  retired  aom  the  lace  and 
ribhOD  business,  waitw,  hut  1  diink  she's  Ae 
sweetest  specimen  of  the  fair  sex  1  ever  saw. 
And  you  don't  know  who  she  is,  do  you?" 

"No,  sir.  You'll  sleep  here,  sir,  I  think  yon 
sud  ?  shammaid  t" 

"  No-^I  haven't  said  so  yet,"  said  the  stranger, 
rather  sharply. 

"Oh I"  said  the  waiter,  who  had  sot  attended 
to  a  syllable  the  gentleman  had  spdien— and 
retired  under  the  archway  into  the  hotel. 

**The  only  way  to  get  information,"  mased 
the  gentlenum  with  dM  carpet-bag,  still  stand- 
ing on  dw  pavemea^  **i8  to  have  your  eyes 
about  yea  an<L  uk  questions.  It's  w^t  I  always 
do  since  I  have  began  to  travel  for  ii^>n)v*- 
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ment — I  got  all  the  waiter  koew  out  of  him  in 
a  moment — 1  ought  to  have  been  an  Old  Bailey 
barrister — there  ain't  such  a  cross-qneMioner  as 
I  am  in  the  whole  profession." 

Hie  person  who  j)<)sse«sed  sach  astonishiRg 
powers  of  investigation,  was  a  man  about  fifty 
years  of  age,  little  and  stout,'  with  a  face  of 
perfect  good-nature,  and  presenting  the  nnmis- 
takeable  appearance  of  a  prosperous  man.  The 
twinkle  about  his  eye  spoke  strongly  of  the 
three-and-a-half  per  cents,  and  a  mortgage  or 
two  might  be  detected  in  the  puckers  round  his 
mouth.  1  shouldn't  at  all  care  to  change  banker's 
books  with  him  on  a  chance. 

^'How  lucky  I  haven't  proposed  to  Mrs  M. ! 
-Qiamung  wonun,  but  fat — decidedly  fas— and  a 
little  dictatorial  too.  Travel,  savs  she— enlarge 
your  mind — ^why,  how  big  woaid  she  have  it? 
— expand  your  intellect— does  she  think  a  man's 
brains  are  shaped  like  a  fan?  I  wish  to  heaven 
I  could  find  out  who  this  beautiful"  

But,  as  if  his  wish  was  that  moment  to  be 
gratified,  a  small  light  band  was  laid  upon  his 
shoulder,  and,  on  taming  round,  he  saw  his 
fair  fellow-traveller. 

"Excuse  me,  sir,"  she  said,  in  a  very  sweet 
bnt  slightly  agitated  voice,  "excose  me  for  ad- 
dressing you,  but  I  am  endioldened  by  yoor 
•l^ieanDee  to"  

'*0h,  ma'am— yoar're  very  poUte—l  fiwi  it  a 
great  compliment,  1  assure  yon." 

**  The  bMevolent  euqiresiion  of  your  couMaaoce 
encourages  me  to"  

"Oh,  ma'am,  don't  mentioB  it,  i  beg"  

"To  ask  yoor  assistance  in  my  present  dif- 
ficulty." 

"Now,  then,"  thought  the  gentleman  thus 
appealed  to,  "I'll  find  out  all  abt^ut  her — how 
111  question  hivl" 

"  Yon  will  help  me,  I  feel  sue,"  contiBiied 
the  lady. 

"Oh,certainly — how  can  you  doubt  it? — (Hem — 
wbalVbiteteeth!  Mrs  M-isamarUrto  toothache.) 
How  can  I  be  osefnl,  ma'am?  Uon't  you  think 
it's  a  curious  coincidence  we  tra%'elled  together, 
ma'am,  and  bodi  of  us  conpiDg  to  the  same  town? 
it  strikes  me  to  be  very  singular;  doesn't  it  yon, 
ma'am?" 

"i  shaU  be  glad  of  it,  if  

"Ahl  by-the-bye — anotherqueer  thing  isyonr 
applying  to  me — a  man  past  the  bloom  of  boyhood, 
to  be  sure,  in  fact  a  little  beyond"  

"The  prime  of  life,"  added  the  lady,  not 
regarding  the  disappointed  look  with  winch  her 
interpolation  was  received;  "it  is  for  that  reason, 
sir,  I  throw  myself  on  your  kindness:  yon  have 
perhaps  daughters,  sir,  or  grandchildren,  who"  

"Devil  a  one.  Gad,  ma'am,  I  M-ish  you  heard 
Mrs  M.,  A  neighbour  of  mine — why,  she's  always 
talking  of  my  wildness  and  juvenile  liveliness, 
and  all  that  sort  of  thing;  an  excellent  woman 
Blrs  M.,  but  stout — certainty  stouL" 

**Are  yon  acqnaiated  with  Aia  town,  sir?" 
aaid  the  lady. 

"God  bless  ye  I  read  an  immense  aocodRt  of 
it  in  the  Penny  Hagaxine  ever  so  long  ago;  hot 
whether  it  is  famous  for  a  break  water,or  a  hatvoar, 
01  a  clifT,  or  some  dock-yard  machinery,  1  can't 
recollect;  perhaps  ifs  all  of  thenv  togetoer;  we 
dull  find  oat  soim;  fiar  nftveUiag,  as  Bin  M. 


says,  enlarges  the  mind,  and  eqiuids  Ike  intel< 

lect." 

The  lady  looked  in  the  fiue  of  the  disd^ 
of  Mrs  M.  with  anuoiis  expression,  u  if  m 
Mpented  having  addressed  bun. 

"But  are  }'oo  acquainted  with  the  localiliai 
here?"  die  said  ait  last.  "  As  to  mys^,  I  am 
utterly  ignorant  of  the  place  1  have  to  go  to; 
and  if  you  knew  what  reason  1  have  to'  

*'Ah[  that's  the  very  thing;  give  ihe  yont 
confidence,  and  I  can  refuse  you  nothing." 

"ily  confide.tce! — alas,  the  business  I  cone 
on  can  only  be  in'eresting  to  the  parties  con- 
cerned. 1  came  from  London  for  one  sole  o^ 
ject:  and  if  1  fail,  if  any  delay  occors,  the  coa* 
sequences  may  be— oh.  I  dread  to  tlunk  of  Aea  T 

"Yob  don^t  say  «of  Lwdl  what  a  dung  it  ii 
to  travel!" 

"  It  was  of  the  oftnoet  consequence  that  mj 
jouraey  here  should  be  imkown.  I  bad  no  eta 
to  trust.  Alas,  alas!  I  have  no  friend  in  al 
the  world  in  whom  1  could  confide  1" 

"Hem,  bem!"  said  the  little  nun,  moved 
the  earnest  sadness  of  her  tone  and  lodu,  "yon 
have  one  friend,  ma'am ;  yon  may  trust  me  witk 
any  thing  in  the  world;  yes,  me,  Nicholas CUMi 
No.  4,  Waterloo  Place,  WelUngton  Road,  Ks- 
gent's  Park,  LMidoi.  1  tell  yam  my:  name,  dMi 
yon  may  know  I  am  sowebody.  1  retired  froa 
bnsiiiess  some  years  ago,  beM«s«  mele  Ma 
died  one  day,  and  left  me  bis  beir;  got  into  a 
snug  cottage,  green  verandah,  treliis  porch, 
ereeo  door,  with  bell  handle  in  the  wdl;  not 
door  to  Mrs  Moss — clever  vroman,  bnt  largft— 
v^ry  large.  And  now  that  yon  know  who  1  sv. 
you  will  perhaps  tell  me"  

"I  have  little  to  tell,  sir;  I  came  here  to  see 
an  officer  who  was  to  have  landed  this  monuag 
from  foreign  service;  if!  don't  see  him  inslsnd^ 
there  will  be  death— ahl"-  

"Soldiers-death— ah!"  thoagbt  Mr  Ow; 
"wild  fellows  them  officers— breach  of  prombe 
— short  memories — a  lovely  critter,  bit  ra(b« 
silly  I'm  afraid;  1  should  like  to  aee  a  soUUtf 
coming  the  sentfanental  over  Mrs  M.  Vre^ 
ma'am?" 

The  lady  perceived  something  in  the  oxpro- 
sion  of  Mr  Clam's  face  (which  was  radiant  wm 
the  wonderful  discovery  he  thought  he  had  insde) 
which  probably  displeased  her ;  for  she  said,  is 
a  very  abrupt  and  almost  commanding  manner— 

"  Do  you  know  the  way,  sir,  to  the  infiMtrr 
barracks?" 

"Not  I.  ma'am:  never  knew  a  soldier  in  m;r 
Hfe.  (Think  of  Mrs  M.  paying  a  momiDg  visit 
to  the  barracks!   Wlut  a  critter  dib  isl") 

"Then  yon  can't  assist  me,  sir,  as  1  had hepedi 
and  thereiore"- — — 

*'0h,  by  no  means,  ma'am;  I  can  find  out 
where  the  barracks  are  in  a  moment.  There  s 
a  young  officer  crossing  the  street;  I'll  ask  kin, 
and  be  back  in  a  minute." 

So  saying,  Mr  Clam  placed  his  carpet-bsg  w 
safe^  intlde  Ae  arcimy  of  Ae  hotel,  and  rtwted 
off  in  pursuit  of  mformation.  While  ber  Hff* 
Cory  was  gone  on  Ins  voyage  of  discovery,  ne 
lady  look«d  at  the  ofleerhewas  followiu.  He 
was  a  young  handsome  man  of  two  or  niree- 
and-twenty,  and  lonnging  slowly  along  with  die 
air  of  modest  appreeiatMm  of  iis  own  woe  ts 
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QpMD  and  cowtry — not  to  in«»tion  private  din- 
oer  parties  ud  coDDty  baUs — wbich  seems  soon 
10  beeoM  a  part  of  the  miUtary  character  in  a 
iHTtsDn  tows.  As  be  tiurned  reond  to  qieak  to 
SrNicfaolu  CUm,  the  lady  half  shrieked,  and 
idM  fcer  veil  nore  earefiilly  ever  her  ftce. 
^'a  kntl  I'n  lostl"  she  said;  **'Us  Chatter- 
MB  UMself  I  Oh,  why  did.  1  allow  this  talkative 
^  MB  to  troqble  himself  with  my  afito?  If 
Ae  Metiag  tikes  ^ce  before  I  can  eiplaio, 
■Y  hafipiaess  is  gone  for  ever!" 
'She  laraed  away,  aod  walked  as  <piickly  as 
it  eonld  ap  one  of  tbe  side  streets.  Not  daring 
u  nm  roaad,  she  was  alarmed  by  bearing  steps 
npirfljr  Deariflg  .her  in  porsuit}  and,  from  the 
ketviDess  of  the  sound,  concluded  at  once  drnt 
im  wu  more  than  one  persm  dose  behind. 
It  Guned  omt,  however,  to  be  nobody  bat  her 
and  now   breaftleas  cea^aoioa,  Ur 

"Slo^  Iw  heaven's  sake,  ma'aml  that  ain't 
ieva;,"  be  said.  *'What  a  paee  she  goes  at! 
Va'uf  ma'aml  Sie's  as  deaf  as  a  post,  and 
vmM  kvie  mt        vonsuplion  in  a  week; 

ia  a  hot  day  in  June,  tool  BIrs  BL  has 
MR  iMB--etop!" 

-lUw  yoa  discovered  tbe  way,  sir?"  she 
I  mfM,  liarriedly. 

-Ano'i  1?  I  ceitaiidy  have  the.  knack  of 
miba^  Qp  informalioo.  I  told  the  young  man 
lUtnTelled  with  you  from  London;  (hat 
JM  iai  seme  secret  business  at  the  barracks; 
hi  I  ^'t  know  what  it  was;  and  (he  moment 
I  akcd  him  all  these  (jnestious"— — 
-QMStkms,  sir?"  aud  the  lady,  ^Itofully; 
-iiurftes  ma  ^ou  were  telliag  evwy  tfauig, 

iU  tskiog  DotkiDg"  

'^Tbe  Btmient  he  found  out,  I  say,  that  there 
«ia  a  hdy  KB  the  case,  and  that  yon  wanted  to 
bow  tbe  way  to  the  barracks,  he  insisted  on 
coaiog  la  show  you  the  way  himself— 4k  civfl 


-*Oii,  why  did  ^roa  speak  to  him?"  exdaimed 
bdy,  siiU  hurrying  on;  '*to  him  of  all  men? 
have  mined  me!' 

"Me  rained  you!  Hiat's  goiog  it  a  little  too 
ttnag.  I  never  ruined  any  body  in  mv  life. 
How  did  I  know  you  knew  the  man?  Tliere's 
MM  awful  mvstery  in  this  young  woman," 
Mttrred  Mr  Cum,  puffing  like  a  broken-winded 
utck  horse;  *<an4ifllive  I'll  find  it  out.  There's 
MtUig  nproves  tb»  mind,  as  Mrs  H.  says,  so 
■■ch  as  c«rioi&ty." 

*b  it  far  to  the  barracks,  sir?" 

"TW  ain't  the  way,  ma'am;  you're  making 
ii  fimfaer  every  minute;  and,  bnidos,  you're 
immag  away  from  the  yoong  olBcer." 

"1  amcdt'l  meet  him,  sir— do  you  hear  me? — 
1  m»t  not  be  recogidred." 

''Wdl,  ma'am,"  said  Mr  Gam,  "there's  nu 
put  harm  done  yet ;  I  did  every  thing  for  the 
K3I— {ollowiog  die  dictates  of  an  unbiassed  jadg- 
MU,  as  Mrs  M.  says;  and  if  I've  brought  you 
isle  a  scr^,  I'll  set  you  out  of  it  Take  my 
>n»  M'am,  tarn  holJly  round,  and  111  soon 
Kt  \m  abalnt  hn  business." 

The  Mr  did  as  abe  was  Inld,  and  they  re- 
tneed  thmr  steps.  The  young  officer  now  ap- 
proached, aod  teuchmg  his  hat  with  an  air  of 
mpeakaUe  deduce,  and  then  swinging  his 


cue,  said,  "Yon  asked  me,  sir,  to  ahov  Oie 
way  to  the  barracks." 

Quite  a  mistake,  sir,"  replied  MrGui,diily; 
'*we  know  the  way  perfectly  well  ourselves. 

"It  isn't  fw,"  pursued  the  offictt;  "audi shall 
be  delighted  to  accompany  you.  Any  thing  that 
yen,  sir,  or  voor  beaatifnl  companion,  may  re- 
qoim,  I  diaU  he  ba|f  y  to  procure  for  you.  Is 
mere  any  one  you  wish  to  see  at  the  bar- 
racks?" 

This  question  was  addressed  to  the  lady,  who 
drew  back,  and  made  no  reply. 

*^  If  there's  any  body  we  want  to  see,"  said 
Mr  Clam,  "we'll  ask  for  him;  but  we're  in  a 
Itnrry,  ar.  Ihis  lady  travelled  all  the  way  from 
Looom  expressly  on  pm^ose  to"— 

But  here  a  pinch  in  the  aim  prevmited  any 
forlher  revelation,  and  made  Mr  Clam  wince  as 
if  he  had  been  stsng  by  an  adder. 

<*You  needn't  ^ip  so  hard,"  be  said  to  his 
companion;  "for  its  my  solemn  opinion  you've 
taken  the  bit  out  Let  us  go,  sir,"  he  continued, 
addressing  the  officer  once  more.  *'We  don't 
need  your  assistance." 

The  young  nun  looked  snrprised. 

"Well,  sir,"  he  said,  "it  was  eidirely  to  do 
yon  a  favour  that  I  came." 

"  You'll  do  us  a  lar  greater  if  you'U  go,"  re> 
^ied  Mr  Clan,  becoming  boisterous  and  digni- 
fied, after  the  manner  of  a  turkey-codL. 

"iSir,  I  don't  uaderstaod  such  language,"  said 
the  olBcer. 

"Then  your  education  has  been  neglected,  nr. 
It's  English — plam,  downright  English.  We  have 
no  desire  for  your  socie^,  sir. — Right  about 
wheel — march." 

"  I'ou  are  below  my  notice,"  said  the  young 
man,  flushing  up;  "aod  your  insolent  vulgarity 
is,  therefore,  sale;  At  the  same  time,  if  the  lady 
needs  my  assistance"  

'^She  doesn't  need  your  assistance — far  from 
ifr— she  told  me  die  wshed  never  to"  

Anoiber  pinch,  more  powerful  uparentty  than 
tbe  former,  fron  tbe  writhing  of  the  sufferer, 
interrupted  once  more  the  stream  of  his  elo- 
oueoce;  and  he  was  woiked  up  into  a  tremen- 
aous  passion,  partly,  perhaps,  by  the  cool  con- 
tempt of  the  yoong  officer,  and  prindpally  by 
Ae  pain  be  suffered  in  his  arm. 

"You're  an  impudent  fellow,  dr,"  he  said. 
"1  don't  care  twopence  for  all  the  puppies  that 
ever  wore  red  coats,  dr.  My  name  isNiebolas 
Clam,  Esq.,  No.  4,  Waterloo  Place,  Wellington 
Road,  R^ent'a  Park,  London:  and  I  can  moot 
at  a  popioiav  as  well  as  another." 

*'You  shall  hear  from  me,  dr,"  said  the  offl* 
oer,  biting  his  lips.  "My  name  is  Cbatterton— 
Lieutenant  Chattertoo.   Good  day,  sir." 

He  touched  his  hat  proudly,  and  walked  away. 

"A.  good  riddance,  ma'am,"  sdd  Mr  Clam. 
"Them  young  chaps  think  to  have  it  all  their 
own  way.  I  wish  I  had  seen  a  policeman  or  a 
Serjeant  of  soldiers!  1  would  have  charged  him^ 
as  sure  as  a  gun!" 

**Ghf  come  quick,  qnickl"  exckumed  the  lady, 
preadng  more  Irarriealy  on  his  arm.  "Take  me 
to  the  barrachsl  1  nrnst  see  hfan  instandyl" 

"Who?"  enquired  Mr  Clam.  "I'm  all  on  the 
tenters  to  oMerstand  what  dl  tUs  u  about. 
Who  is  it  you  must  see?    Now,  for  my  own 
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pan,  I  don't  waM  to  see  any  one;  only  I  wUh 
you  woald  lell  me  what"— 

"Oh,  spare  me  the  recital  at  prment  I'm  so 
agitated  by  recent  events,  tbat«  that— indeed  yon 
mast  entue  ne.  Ok  eoine— foickfy,  qaiekly, 
oomel" 

There  was  no  answer  possible  to  snch  a  re- 
qeest,  more  especially  as  by  suiting  the  action 
to  the  word,  and  drawing  her  companion  forward 
at  a  tremendous  rate,  she  had  entirely  taken 
away  Ibd  quantity  of  brea'h  reqaired  to  carry 
on  a  conversation.  Mr  Clam's  cogitations,  how- 
ever, were  deep;  and,  among  them,  the  most 
prominent  was  a  doubt  as  to  (he  areat  advan- 
tage to  be  derived  from  travel,  an*  a  firm  per- 
suasion that  it  i.9  a  very  foolish  thing  (t  become 
die  champion  of  any  lady  whatever,  more  par- 
tionlarly  if  ake  eonce^  her  naaM,  and  refnses 
to  sating  one's  eorioiity  in  dw  wallest  point. 


Chapter  1L 

The  yomig  man  who  has  been  introduced  to 
as  as  Lieutenant  Chatterton,  pursued  his  way 
np  the  main  street  in  no  very  equable  temper. 
A  little,  grey*eyed,  snnh-nosea  civilian,  to  have 
insulted  an  officer  and  a  geiitleman !  the  diserace 
was  past  all  bearing,  especially  as  it  had  tteen 
inflicted  on  him  in  tlw  presence  of  a  Udy. 
Burning  widi  the  indignation  befitting  his  age 
and  profession,  and  determined  to  call  out  the 
insulter,  his  present  object  was  to  meet  with  a 
friend  whom  he  might  send  with  the  message. 
Luckily  for  his  purpose,  he  was  met  by  Major 
M'Toddy. 

**IIal  major— nerar  was  so  happy  to  see  any 
one  in  my  life,"  exclaimed  Chatterton,  seiaing 
Ae  band  of  his  friend— a  tall,  raw-boned,  red- 
fkced  man,  vrith  a  ^od<natnred  expression  of 
free,  not  niunixad  with  a  cenuderable  share  of 
good  sense. 

''I  really,"  replied  the  major,  in  an  accent 
that  was  a  great  deal  more  redolent  of  Renfrew 
than  Middlesex — "I  reall;^  jist  at  diis  moment 
dinna  happen  to  have  a  single  guinea  ahoot  me, 
80  ye  ueedna  go  on  wi'  your  compliments;  but 
at  name  in  the  kist^-the  area,  as  a  body  may 
aay"  

"Pobl  1  don't  want  to  bonrow  just  now— 
mcept,  indeed,  your  assistance  in  a  matter  of 
tite  highest  importanoe.  Yon  have  ahrays  keen 
so  kind,  so  obliging,  that  I  am  sure  you  wont 
reAme." 

**Weol,  say  awa',  speak  on;  oerffe^  puer,  as 
a  body  may  say,"  interrupted  tne  ma^r,  who 
seemed  resolved  to  show  what  command  of  lan- 
guage he  had;  for  be  uniformly  began  his 
speeifaes  in  his  vernacular,  and  translatfti  tkeia, 
tbovgh  with  an  effort,  intoEogltdi,  or  any  odmr 
tongue  he  chanced  to  recollect 

"Did  you  see  a  lady  near  the  Waterloo?  teU, 
gracefnl,  tinnd;  by  heftvens,  a  ah^  to  dream 
of,  not  to  seet" 

"Then,  what  for  did  y«  look  at  itf— annrer 
tiiat  if  yon  please— re>;mfi^,      vou*  Bt&il." 

"A  creature  so  swee^  so  benntinl;  ^ 
MToddyl" 


"^Whafs  a'  dm  ahoot.  Whafs  the  meanii^ 
of  all  this?  Is't  in  some  wild  play  a^Mt  a  ««. 
man— ime  /emntr,-— a  faminn.  as  a  body 
sn-,  ^ou  want  my  he^?  Oae  wa'  wi'  yo-^ 
off  with  jcni-~a^at.  Satkanat,  as  «  body  may 
say— 4'm  owre  auM  in  A«  bona  for  sic  noinaM 
— AOM  miki  tantat." 

'*i  tell  yon,  major,  9be  is  the  loveliest  aeatmi 
in  Europe.  Snob  a  foot— meb  A«aUen'-«iicli 
a  walk— by  heavens  I  I'll  shoot  hfa  as  daad  m 
Julius  Caesar." 

"  Who  are  yen  going  to  shoot?— is't  a  woma 
in  man's  claes  ?"  enquired  the  major,  astonisbei 

"I'll  sboot  hinv— the  cuned,  At,  p«dgy, besttly 
rascal,  her  husband.  I've  never  seen  her  face, 
but"  

"Lord  set  us U-heaven  preserve ns, as  aW^ 
may  say.  Is  that  a  respcctthte  reason  fwabeol> 
ing  a  man  that  yon  have  never  seen  hb  wH^i 

face?  Come,  com^  be  cool,  John  diatterto^ 
bo  cool;  animtim  retfy  as  a  body  may"  

''Cm)!?  a  pretty  thing  for  a  steady  old  mm 
like  you,  to  tell  nw  to  be  cool.  I  tell  yon,  I  ve 
been  insulted,  ihrealenod,  qnizzod,  hu^ed  at" 

"Wfaa  lauded  at  yet"  anqoiicd  die  msjK. 

"The  woman.  I'm  certain,  she  most  Tan 
langhcd.  How  could  she  avoid  it  ?  I  know  she 
laughed  at  me;  for  though  1  conldn't  see  her 
foce  lor  the  horrid  veil  she  kept  over  it,  1  saw 
Irom  the  anxiety  she  was  in  to  bid«  it,  froi 
dw  shaking  of  her  wkoJe  figore,  Aat  she  wai 
in  the  convulsions  of  a  sappressed  titter.  lH 
shoot  him^  as  I  would  a  partridge." 

"  But  ye've  nae  license,  sir,  nor  nae  qodifia* 
tien  cither  that  [  can  B6&— for  lAmt  did  Ike 
honesi  man  do  ?"  said  the  major,  amaied  at  the 
wraih  of  bis  companion: 

"Dot  He  didn't  actually  call  me  apoffy.bui 
he  meant  it.  1  know  he  did— I  saw  it  m  dtt 
twinkle  of  his  light,  pr>-ing,  filly-looking  eyes— 
the  pucking  np  of  hts  tong,  red,  sneering  lip." 
'  "But  ye  caima  fccht  a  man —  yon  can't  disl- 
lenge  a  person,  as  a  body  may  say,  for  havioK 
li^t  eyes  and  king  lipa— what  mair  9  fuitf  tiUntf 
as  a  body"  . 

**  He  asked  me  the  vray  to  Ae  bufacka." 

"Weel,  diera's  no  great  harm  in  Oat— nos 
nocrt,  as  a"  

"I  told  him  the  way,  and  offered  to  eseart 
them  there;  1  offend  to  be  of  any  use  to  tbeai 
in  my  power,  for  I  knew  every  officer  in  »• 
risen,  you  know,  oxcept  our  omi  regiment,  ftat 
only  came  in  to-day;  and  jdst  nAen  i  was  goof 
to  offer  my  arm  to  Ae  lovely  crentore  at  his 
side,  be  aatd  that  dwy  didn't  needmygeidanee, 
that  they  did  not  desire  my  soeie^— dnt  be 
could  shoot  at  a  popinjay;  now,  whai  the  deril 
is  a  pepinjay?" 

"I  m  ihiiiKiog  jay  is  the  En^iA  for  soas 
sort  of  a  pyet— a  tal»-beatw,  as  a  body 
say,  a  blab. 

"A  blabl-by  heavens.  Major  MToddv,  I 
don't  know  what  to  aay— if  I  tbooght  tbefeUow 
really  meant  to  insinnate  any  thing  of  thatkin^ 
1  would  hMsewhip  hdm  dwogh  I  met  him  in  a 
church." 

"Ohol  SD  yonr  conscienoe  isindced  at  laitt 
—meuB  siM  tton  eentrto,  as  a  owty  may  m?," 
aaswnred  the  major.  "N»o,  Imnl  to  apeak  to 
yen  en  a  point  of  great  importmioe  to  yMnel^ 
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or  Tow^  frfcad,  beAiR  yon  get  acqnainted 
wiib'die  regimeat.  Hoo  long  havo  yon  been 
ii  tlw  depot  here,  John  Chalierton?" 

"Ekbteea  nenths." 

nun.  that's  a-year-an4-a4ftlf,  and  yon 
mut  ke  alnost  a  nao  noo." 

Tba  yoatli  looked  aomen^  indeed  to  be 
mffj  at  this  mode  of  binting  that  h«  -was  still 
itAer  JofOBBe— %■(  die  major  went  on. 

"Aad  yon  were  engaged,  six  months  ago,  to 
ibe  bca«^  yon  osed  to  tell  me  so  much  about, 
Hits  Hope  of  Oaikside." 

^Ye»— yes — well?"  replied  the  youth. 

"  And  what  for  have  ye  broke  off  in  such  a 
ttiita  manner? — unde  'rixaJ  as  a  body  oiay 

"I  brake  off,  Maior  HToddy?  I  tell  yoa  she 
kske  oC  wiib  me. ' 

'Did  she  tdl  yon  aot"  enqnired  the  senior. 

"Nfr-do  yoa  Chink  I  woold  condescend  to 
uk  ktrV  Ko  $  hot  doesn't  erery.  body  know  that 
AtiiMincdt" 

'Hm  yon  seen  the  aunonaeement  in  tfie 

"ivKr  look  at  the  papers — bnt  I  tell  yon 
I  km  fcom  the  best  authority,  dul  she  u  either 

,  ■Btrie^n'  is  going  to  many  an  old  wom^otit 
MfTflfthe  name  of  Smith.  A  friend  ofSmitfa's 

,  iMmMytbB  lut  time  1  came  down  by  the 

■  twei" 

"A  mat  on  ttie  top  of  the  eoaeh  told  yon 
(lit  Ac  was  going  to  be  married — Aat  is,  in 
far^ert  ttnctx,  as  a  body  may  say — 
ofiiit  aadiority!  And  what  did  yon  do  then?" 

"Sent  her  back,  her  letters— with  a  tickler  to 
knelf  OB  her  conduct" 

''Kvi  was  that  a'? — did  you  not  write  to  any 
rffcwfcinily?" 

''Nft.  Her  eldest  sister  is  a  very  delightful, 
Nttikle  girl,  and  I  am  certain  mast  hare  been 
M  »nm  at  Marion's  behavioor  as  I  was." 

"Aid  now  her  brother's  come  borne  toniay — 
vwi'r  ane  to  meet  him — it'll  be  an  awkward 
■eeiiag." 

"I  can  meet  Iran  or  any  man  in  England," 
RpK^  (he  yonth.  ^Ifdiere's  any  awkwardness 
iMit  it,  it  sha'n't  be  on  my  side." 

''Noo,  John  Cbatterton,  my  young  friend,  I'm 
nng  to  say  some  words  to  you  that  ye'll  no 
like.  Ye're  very  vain  o'  yonrsel' — but 'may  be 
«  yoBT  time  o'  life  it's  not  a  very  great 
wit  to  have  a  decent  bnmp  o'  self-conceit; 
J«'te  the  best-hearted,  most  honourable-tnindcd, 
PMnatflst  bd  I  know  any  where,  and  very 
■e  sMne  nephews  of  my  own  in  the  Corn- 
play's  lerrice :  ye'll  be  a  baronet  when  vonr 
«btt  dies,  and  as  ikh  as  a  Jew.  Aat  oh,  John 
wattnton,  ye^re  an  ass— «  r^1ar  doiAey.  as 
jWy  may  say,  to  get  into  tiffii  of  passion, 
•«  wad  back  a  beautiful  girl's  letters,  becanse 
UM  land-loopiog  vagabond  on  the  top  of  a 
told  ym  some  report  or  ether  about  a 
ir  Sauth  "  — 

JlCspMi  Smith,"  said  Caiatterton,  biting  his 
7**'»  a  well  known  man  j  he  was  an  ensign 
■  tts  vwy  regiment,  succeeded  to  a  la-^e  for- 
•^»d  ntiied:  be^s  a  very  old  man.'^ 

He's  a  very  fine  fellow,  and  as  gallant  a 
Jw  sa  ever  lived,"  anaweied  the  major; 
U  yen  thok  diat  a  nun  of  «ix  or  seveK* 


and-thirty  is  ow'r  anid  to  marry,  by  ray  trod). 
Mister  Chatterton,  1  tak'  the  liberty  to  tell  yon 
that  yo«  liUmoT  aider  a  very  con^mble 

mistake." 

Cliauerton  looked  at  the  irate  iace  of  his 
companion,  in  which  the  crowfeet  of  fbrty  years 
were  disdnclly  visible,  and  perceived  that  he 
had  gone  on  a  wrong  tack. 

"Well,  but  diea,  mqor,  what  Ae  dance  right 
had  she  to  marry  without  giving  me  notice  of 
her  iiitentious? 

"Set  ye  op,  and  push  ye  forrit  —  marry 
come  up!  as  a  body  may  say  —  who  made  yon 
the  youug  lassie's  guardian?  If  yon  were  really 
engaged  to  her,  why  didn't  you  go  to  Oakside 
at  once  and  find  out  the  truth,  and  then  go 
instantaneously  and  kick  the  fellow  you  met  on 
the  top  of  toe  coach,  roond  and  round  the 
barrack  yard,  till  there  was  not  enough  of  him 
left  10  plant  yonr  boot  on?" 

The  young  maxt  looked  down  as  if  a  little 
ashamed  of  nunself. 

"Never  mind,  major,"  said  be,  ''it  can't  be 
helped  now;  so  do,  like  a  good  fellow,  go  and 
find  out  the  little  rascal  who  ioMilted  me  so 
horribly  just  now.  It  would  be  an  immense 
satislkciion  to  pull  bis  nose  with  a  regulation 
giove  on." 

"But  yon  must  describe  him,  and  tell  me  bis 
name,  for  it  would  be  a  sad  occurrence  if  I 
were  to  give  your  messa^  to  the  wrong 

man," 

'*Von  can't  mistake  bim:  the  most  impudent- 
looking  vulgarian  io  England.  His  name  is 
Nicholas  Clam,  living  in  some  unheard-of  dis- 
trict near  (he  Regenrs  Park." 

"And  the  lady  is  his  wife,  is  she?" 

"Of  course.  Who  the  devil  would  walk 
with  such  a  fellow  that  wasn't  obliged  to  do 
it  bv  law?  " 

"Well,  my  yom\%  friend.  I'll  see  what's  to 
be  done  iu  this  matter,  and  will  bring  you, 
most  likely,  a  solemn  declaration  that  he  never 
shot  at  a  popinjay  in  his  1i:e.  And  you're 
really  going  to  end  the  conversation  without 
asking  me  tor  a  loan?  Yon're  not  going  to  be 
like  Virins,  paU  nmnmof,  aAer  (be  siller,  as  a 
body  may  say?" 

•■No,  not  to  day,  thank  you.  The  governor 
keeps  me  rather  short  just  now,  and  won't  come 
down  handsome  till  Im  married;  but"  — 

"So  you've  lost  that  and  the  girl  too — the 
lass  aod  the  tocher,  as  a  body  may  say — all 
by  Ibe  lies  of  a  blackguard  on  the  top  of  a 
coach?  Ye're  a  wild  lad,  John  Chatterton,  and 
so  saie.  et  mtmor  esto  mti — au  rtvoir,  as  a 
body  may  say." 

llie  major  turned  away  on  warlike  thoughts 
intent,  that  is  to  say,  with  the  intention  of  finding 
ont  Mr  Clam,  and  enquiring  into  the  circum- 
stances of  the  insult  Io  his  friend.  Mr  Cba^ 
lerton  was  also  on  the  point  of  hurr>'ing  off, 
when  a  gentleman,  who  had  ovn-heard'the  last 
sentence  of  the  sonorooft<voiced  major's  parting 
speech,  stopped  saddraly,  as  if  struck  by  what 
was  said,  and  politely  addressed  the  youth. 

"  1  believe,  sir,  1  heard  the  name  of  Chatter- 
ion  mentioned  by  the  gentleman  who  has  just 
left  you? 

**Vea,  he  was  qwakiog  of  him." 
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"Of  yonr  regiment,  sir?" 
"  Yes,  we  have  a  man  of  that  name, "  replied 
Mr  Chatteriou.  "What  th«  deaee  eu  tUs fellow 

want  ?  " 

"I  am  extroDoly  anzions  to  meet  him,"  con- 
tintted  the  stranger,  "as  1  have  some  business 
with  him  of  the  bi^diest  importance. " 

"Oh,  a  dau,  by  Jupiter!  tbooght  the  young 
soldier.  He  looked  at  (he  stranger,  a  very  well 
dressed  gentlemanly  man — too  manlike  for  a 
tailor — too  polished  for  a  horse-dealer ;  his 
Wellingtons  were  brightly  polished — he  was 
perhaps  his  bootrmaker.  "Oh,  you  wish  to  see 
Mr  Chatiertou?"  he  said  aloud. 

"Very  much,"  replied  the  stranger.  "I  have 
8o;ne  bWncss  with  him  that  admits  of  no 
df^ay." 

"An  arrest  at  least,"  thonght  the  yoadi.  "I 
wish  to  heaven  H'Toddy  haa  not  left  me;  Is  it 
fair  to  ask,"  he  continued,  aloud,  "of  what 
oatnre  your  business  is  with  Mr  Chatterton? 
1  am  his  most  intimate  acqaainiance ;  whatever 
you  say. to  me  is  snre  to  reach  hioL" 

"1  must  speak  to  him  myself,  sb,-  rralied 
the  stranger,  coldly.  "Where  am  I  likely  to 
find  him?" 

"Oh I  most  likely  at  the  bankers,"  said  the 
young  man,  by  way  of  putting  his  questioner 
on  the  wrong  seen .  "Hehas  just  stept  into  an 
immense  fortona  flrom  a  maiden  aunt,  and  is 
mailing  airangemeais  to  pay  off  all  his  debts." 

"There  are  some  he  wul  find  it  ditficuli  to 
settle,"  relied  ihe  stranger  with  a  sneer,;  "in 
spite  of  his  new-l'oand  wealtli." 

"Indeed,  sir  I  What  an  exorbitant  Jew.  this 
fellow  is;  and  jet  1  never  signed  any  bond!"  - 

"Yes,  sir,"  continued  the  other,  with  a  bit- 
terer sneer  than  belore,  "and  at  the  same  time 
soch  as  he  can't  deny.  I  liave  vouchers  for 
every  charge." 

"Well,  he  will  not  diqmie  yenr  charges. 
1  dare  say  they  are  much  the  same  as  those 
of  other  peopfe  in  ,the  same  sitoalion  with 
yourself. " 

"Are  there  olhiers  in  that  condition?"  entniired 
the  stranger;  "what  an  unprincipled  scoundrel !" 

"Who,  sir?  How  dare  yon  ^ply  such 
language  to  a  gentleman?" 

"1  did  not,  sir.  apply  it  to  a  gentleman;  I 
applied  it  to  Mr  Chatterton." 

*'To  me,  sir!  it  was  to  me  1  fm  Mr  Chatterton, 
sir;  and  now,  oat  with  your  writ — whose  suit? 
Whars  the  amount?  Is  it  Stnlx  or  Dean?" 

The  stranger  stept  back  en  this  announcement, 
and  politely  but  coldly  lifted  his  hat. 

"Ob,  curse  your  politeness!"  exclaimed  the 
young  man,  in  the  extremity  of  anger.  "Where^ 
the  bill?" 

"1  don't  know  your  meanii^  air,"  answered 
the  sttanger,  "in  talking  about  writs  and  bills; 
bot"  — 

"  Why — are  you  not  a  tailor,  or  a  boot< 
maker,  or  sometning  of  the  kind?  .Don't  you 
say  von  have  claims  on  me,  and  don't  you  talk 
o\  charges  widi  voncfaers,  and  heaven  knows 
what?  CcHne,  let  na  hear.  I'll  give  you  a  pro- 
missory note,  and  I  dare  say  my  fnend  Bujor 
H'Toddy  will  give  me  his  securi^." 

"I  ihou^t  yon  had  recently  succeeded  to  a 
fortune,  sir?  bat  that,  I  suppose,  was  only 


another  of  your  false  and  ufitunM  asaevHons. 

Do  \oa  know  me,  sir?" 

"No — except  that  yotr  are  the  most  insulting 
scoundrd  I  ever  met,  and  thai  1  wish  you  were 
worth  powder  and  shot " 

"Let  that  pass,  sir,"  co^nued  the  atruger, 
with  a  hitter  snuk.  "Did  you  ever  hear  of 
Captain  Snu  h,  sir?" 

"Of  twenty,  sir.  I  know  fiAeeo  C^tiiB 
Smiths  most  intimately^ " 

"Bat  I  happen  to  be  one  «f  the  Ave  unbe- 
noured  by  your  acquaintance.  Yon  are  acfiiuMed 
with  Mrs  Smith,  sir?"  - 

"Im  acqnainled  with  d»ee«id<tweDty,  sr. 
What  then>" 

'*I  was  in  hopes,  that  the  recollection  of 
Oakside  would  have  indnced  you  to  treat  her 
name  with  more  respect" 

Chatterton's  brow  grew  dark  wiA  rage. 
"So,  then,"  he  said,  fiftmg  his  hat  widi  evei 
more  pride  and  coldneas  tlun  his  ad^-etsvy— 
^*so,  then,  you  re  the  Captain  Smith  I  have  heud 
of,  and  it  was  no  false  report?  I  am  del^hted, 
sir,  to  see  you  here,  and  to  know  that  you  am 
a  gen'leman,  that  I  may,  without  degradaiioB  to 
her  Majesty's  commission,  ^  a  bwlet  or  two 
into  ^oiir  body.  Your  insoltinc  conduct  deserves 
chastisement,  sir,  and  it  shall  nave  iC  ' 

With  all  my  heart,"  replied  Captain  Snilh; 
"  the  pleasure  of  calling  you  to  apcount  was  the 
object  of  my  visit.  I  accept  yo«r  challenge— 
oiily  wondering  that  yoii  have  spirit  and  houoar 
enough  lelt  to  recent  an  intentional  aflrouL 
Can  we  meet  to  night?  '  ' 

"  Ceriainly.  I  shall  send  a  friend  to  yon  is 
half  an  hour.  He  is  gone  on  a  similar  message 
to  another  person  already ;  and  1  will  let  yon 
know  at  what  hour  I  shall  be  disengaged." 

"Agreed,"  said  Captain  Smith;  and  the  ei» 
mies,  after  a  deep  and  formal  bow  on-  eilhsr 
side,  pursued  tlieir  way  in  dtfierent  diredienk 

Id  tne  meanwhile  Mr  Nicholas  Clam,  and  dM 
lady  leaning  on  his  arm,  had  procteded  m  »* 
lence,  for  the  lady's  thonghts  were  so  absorbed 
that  she  paid  no  attention  to  the  many  prefa- 
tory cou^s  with  whiiA  her  companion  was  con- 
tinually clearing  his  threat  He  thonght  of  fifty 
different  ways  of  commeneia^  a  conve«satioQi 
and  putting  an  end  to  the  rapid  jiace  diey  were 
going  at.  But  onward  still  hurried  the  Isd^ 
and  breathless,  tired,  discoqcerted,  and  ver^  bkicb 
perplexed,  Mr  Clam  was  obliged  to  conunne  at 
her  side. 

"This  all  comes  ef Mn Moss  miting a  beok," 
he  muttered,  "and  beii»  a  philosophical  cbs^ 
raeter.  What  hnainess  had  she  to  go  pubUsUiig 
all  that  wonderful  big  volume  above  my  naa- 
tel-piec^'"  Woman's  Dignity ;  •  developed  in 
DiaJogues?"  Without  thatslie  never  would  have 
found  out  that  I  could  not  be  a  sympatbuiflg 
companion  without  the  advantages  of  travel,  and 
1  never  should  have  left  nsmber  four,  to  m 
quarrelled  with  by  every  whipper-snapper  of » 
soldier,  and  draped  to  death  by  a  woign  on- 
known-^  synonymous  pereonage,  as 
wonid  say — that!  encountered  in' nceaek.  "r^ 
my  word,  ma'am,"  he  added  aloud,  drivw  ** 
desperation  by  fear  of  apoplexy  fron  the 
they  were  hurrying  on  wiA,  "diis  is  cafTjJg 
matters  a  little  too  far,  or  a  great  deal  Mo  m, 
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«r  ■  CMftt  deal  too  last  at  least.  Will  yon  let 
mm  ask  yoo  one  onestioD,  BU'am?" 

■'Ctrtainly,  ar/  nplied  the  lady;  "hot  oh, 
do  Mt  detayl" 

**BQt  I  most  delay  though,  for  who  do  you 
thidt  can  have  breath  enough  bolh  to  speak  and 
m?  And  Mw,  will  you  tell  me,  ma'am,  what 
all  Ais  is  abeut — why  .Aat  young  soldier  and 
I  were  forced  to  qoarrel — ^what  you  came  dowu 
from  LoodoQ  for,  and  what  yon  are  going  to  do 
ai  the  barracks  ?  " 

^Yoa  will  ,  hear  it  all,  «r;  you  shall  know 
all  when  we  arrive.  Bat  do  not  harrow  mv 
feeMBgs  at  present,  I  beseech  you.  It  may  all 
<ad  well,  if  we  are  in  time;  but  if  not"  

The  look  of  the  lady»  and  her  tone  aa  she 
nid  Hub,  d  not  by  any  means  conlribute  to 
Ifr  Qam'a  satisfaction.  ■  However,  he  perceived 
at  enee  that  further  attempu  to  penetraie  tiie 
mymry  w«nld  be  useless,  and  he  kept  musing 
SB  the  strangeness  ot*  the  circuinsjiaDce,  as  pro- 
baady  puzzled  as  before.  On  getting  in;o  ihe 
harnekwd,  the  lady  midBed  hersell'  in  bet  veil 
more  dosely  than  ever,  and  asked  one  of  the 
uWen  she  met  in  the  anhwfty,  if  C^ttaiif  Hope 
**wasiahis  room?" 

"^Be's  mC;  tfome  ashore  yet,  ma'an,"  said  the 
ssMnr;  "we  expect  him' every  moment  with  the 
1m  dHaAment  from  the  traa^rt. " 

*?loteoiiieyet?"'exclaimed  the  lady;  **wbich 
my  wtfl  they  march  in?" 

^Of  the  Main  Street,  and'  across  the  draw- 
Mgt,"  said  the  mldier,  goodnaturedly. 

"fwisbed  to  see  him — tosee  him  alone.  Oht 
hew  oafortuoate  he  is  not  arrived  I" 

"Now,  *pon  my  word,"  mattered  Mr  Clam, 
"Ais  is  by.  no  means  a  favoarable  specimen  of 
woman's  dignity  developed  in  dialogues.  1  wi^ 
■y  infernal  thirst  for  knowledge  and  swelting- 
9tt  tfw  intellect  hadn't  led  me  into  aq  acquain* 
tMcB  with  a  critter  so  desperate  fond  of  the' 
Siddieis;  and  Captain  Hope,  tool  Oh,  1  see  how 
a  is — tus  here  lady,  in  spile  of  all  her  veils 
and  pretences,  is  no  better  than  she  shoald  be; 
or  rather,  a  great  deal  worse.  Think  of  Mrs  M. 
fidiog  into  hysterics  about  a  Captain  Hope  I  It's 
a  case  of  a  breach  of  promise.  What  should 
we  do  now,  ma'am?"  ne  said,  anxious  to  dis- 
engage Mniself,  and  a  little  pi^ed  at  the  want 
of  confidence  his  advances  nad  hitherto  been 
rccetved  with,  "If  you'll  tell  me  the  whole 
UOFT,  I  sfaaU  be  able  to  advise"  

'^Oh,  will  know  it  all  ere  Ioik.  Soldier," 
Ae  said  to  the  man  vrho  bad  answeren  her  former 

ririoRS,  **i8  there  any  lady  in  the  bairacka — 
wife  of  one  of  the  olBeers?" 
''There's  our  colonel,  m&'am   at  leastthe  co- 
toneTa  wtfo,  ma'am;  she's  inspecting  the  regi- 
neoTa  baggage  in  the  inner  court.  " 

"Ctnne.  come!"  said  the  lady  hnrriedly,  on 
bearing  this,  and  again  Mr  Clam  was  forced 
along.  In  the  inner  court  a  s'eut  lady,  dressed 
in  a  num  s  hat  and  a  areen  ridii^-habit  witliout 
dM  akirta,  wu  bnauy  employed  in  taUiog 
the  wihwi  of  an  amazing  qaantity  of  trunks 
and  boxea,  and  seeing  that  all  was-  right,  with 
the  AiU  and  onickness  of  the  guard  of  a  heavy 
OMMh.  She  looked  up  quickly  when  she  saw 
3b  Cliai  and  his  companion  abroach, 
**!  kofe  yon  will  pardon  me,  madam,  for  ad- 


dressing  yon, "  said  the  latter,  dropping  Mr  Qam's 
arm,  and  lifting  lier  veil. 

**Be  qnick  wont  it,"  said  the  cohHsel's  wife; 
**rve  no  time  to  pot  off;  Hand  down  that  box, 
No,  19,  H.  6.,"  she  coutioued  to  a  sergeant  who 
was  perched  on  the  top  of  the  luggage. 

"i  wished  to  see  you  on  a  very  interesting 
subject,  madam." 

"Love,  Ml  bet  a  guinea— wfco  has  deserted 
you  now-^that  green  chest, '  Henicky,  No.  34." 

"There  is  an  utBcer  in  this  regiment  of  the 
name  of  Chat  erton?" 

''Yes;  he's  one  of  my  yootig  men,  though 
I've  not  seen  him  yet.   What  then?" 

"Can  1  speak  to  you  for  a  minute  alone?" 

"If  ii's  on  regimental  bnsiness,  I  shall  listen 
to  you,  of  coarse ;  but  if  it's  some  non&ensicU 
love  aflkir,  you  mast  go  to  Colonel  ^word.  I 
never  trouble  myself  about  such  matters. " 

'*lf  1  could  see  Colonel  Sword,  madam"  

"Why  can't  you  see  him?  Go  into  llie  com- 
mandant's room.  Youil  find  him  rocking  the 
cradle  of  Tippoo  Welliriglon,  mv  youngest  son! 
That  other  box,  Henicky,  L.  M.  And  who  is 
this  old  man  with  yon?"  continued  Mrs  Sword. 
"Your  attorney,  I  suppose?  See  that  yon  aren't 
dacked  at  the  pump  before  von  get  ont,  oli 
nan;  I  allow  no  lawyers  iuMoe  thrae  walh." 

*'Ma'uB?"  enquired  Mr  Clam,  bewildered  at 
die  sadden  address  of  tint  officer  in  command. 

"Ii's  a  fact,  as  yon'U  find;  so,  make  haMe, 
young  womu^  and  Sword  will  settle  yenr  bu- 
siness. " 

"Captain  Hope  is  not  come  on  shore  yety  I 
believe?'  said  the  lady. 

"CSiariie  Hope?  No  I  he's  bringing  the  men 
and  baggage,  Has  he  deserted  you  too?  Go  to 
Sword,  1  tell  ydu;  and  let  vour  legal  friend 
retreat  withont  beat  of  drum.  How  many  chests 
is  Una,  Hetiickjr?  ' 

The  Anuizonian  Mrs  Sword  proceeded  with 
her  work,  and  Mr  Clam  stood  stupified  with 
SQi^rise.  His  companion,  in  the  mean  lime,  pro- 
ceeded as  directed  to  the  commandant's  house, 
and  in  a  short  time  found  herself  in  presence 
of  Colonel  Sword. 

The  colonel  was  a  tall  thin  man,  with  a  very 
pale  face,  and  a  very  hooked  nose.  He  was  not 
exactly  rocking  the  cradle  ol'Tippoo  Wellington, 
as  supposed  by  his  wife,  but  ne  was  reponog 
in  an  easy  attitude,  with  hb  head  Arown  back, 
and  his  feet  thrown  forward,  and  Us  bands 
deeply  ensconced  in  his  pockets.  The  apparition 
of  a  stran^r  roused,  him  in  a  moment  He  was 
as  indefatigable  in  politeness,  as  his  wife  had 
been  in  her  regimental  duties. 

"I  was.  in  hopes  of  finding  my  brother.  Cap- 
tain Hope,  in  tne  barracks,  sir,"  she  began; 
"but  as  I  am  disappointed,  1  throw  myself  on 
your  indulgence,  in  reqneMing  a  few  minntes' 
private  conversation." 

*'  A  sister  of  CapUio  Hope  ?  delighted  to  see 
you,  my  dear — did  you  see  Mrs  Sword  as  you 
came  in?  > 

^Tor  a  nunnte,  but  she  was  busy,  and  referred 
me  to  yoB," 

"She's  very  good,  I  am  stire,"  said  Ae  co- 
lonel.—"How  can  I  be  of  use?" 

"  I  have  a  sister.  Colonel  Sword,  very  ihoi^lit- 
less,  ud  very  young.  She  became  actfuainted 
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about  a  year  ago  with  Mr  Cbatterton  of  your 
regiment  -  they  were  engaged-all  the  frieoda 
en  both  aides  aperoved  of  the  outch,  and  all 
of  a  sadden  Mr  Cnatterton  wrote  a  vei^  iasul^ 
ing  letter,  and  withdrew  firon  bis-engageWDL** 
"The  devil  lie  did?  b  yotir  siater  like  yon, 
my  dear?" 

-'We  are  said  to  be  like,  but  she  is  maik 
yonnger— only  eigh'eeo.'' 

"T^en  tliis  Chatierton  is  an  aaa.  Good  Godl 
what  chances  silly  fellows  throw  away  1  And 
what  would  you  nave  mc  do?" 

'*  Prevent  a  daef,  Colonel  Sword.  My  brother 
is  hot  and  fiery;  Mr  Chatterton  is  rasb  aid 
headitrong.  There  will  be  eaaturies,  explana- 
tions, quarrels,  and  bk>odihAa.  Oh,  Colonel, 
help  me  to  gnard  against  ao  dreadful  a  calanHly. 
1  was  aipiioua  to  see  Charles,  to  tell  him  that 
the  rapture  was  on  Marion's  aide— Ikal  alie  had 
taken  a  dialike  to  ChaUerton.  We  have  kept  it 
secret  from  every  body  yet.  I  haven  t  even  told 
my  husband.  " 

"You're  married,  then?" 

"To  Captain  Sniiih,  once  of  this  regiment." 

''Ah,  an  old  friend.  Give  me  your  hand,  my 
dear~we  must  keep  those  wild  fellows  in  order. 
-If  I  see  (hem  look  at  each  other,  I'll  put  iheea 
both  in  arresL  But  what  can  be  the  meaning 
of  Cbatlerton's  behaviour?  I  hear  snch  good 
reports  of  him  from  all  hands  I  M'Toddy  writes 
me  he  is  the  finest  young  man  in  the  corpaw" 

*'l  can't  pretend  to  guest.  He  merely  retuneid 
all  my  sister's  tetters,  and  wuhed  her  happy  iu 
her  new  position." 

"What  position  was  tbal?" 

*'A  very  unhappy  one.  She  has  been  iU  and 
nervous  ever  since." 

"So  she  liked  tbe  rascal.  Strange  creatures 
you  girls  are!  Well,  I'll  do  my  best  I'll  give 
my  wife  a  hint  of  it.  and  you  may  deoend  on 
it,  if  she  lakes  it  in  hand,  there  will  be  no 
quarrf  II  tug  under  her — I  mean  under  oiy  command, 
u  you  go  towards  the  harbour,  you'll  most  likelv 
encounter  your  brother.  In  the  meantime,  1  will 
go  (0  Chatterton,  and  take  all  necessary  precau- 
tions. And  Captain  Smith  knows  nothing  ol  this?" 

"  Nothing. — He  was  en  a  visit  at  Outside,  my 
sister's  he>ine,  and  I  took  (he  opportunity  of  hu. 
absence,  lo  run  down  and  e.\pkin  matters  to 
Charles,  i  must  return  to  town  inunediafely ; 
forifl  am  nu3sed,my  Iwsband  will  make  enquiries, 
and  be  will  be  more  dilBcult  to  pacity  than  my 
brother."  So  saying,  they  partea  after  a  warm 
shake  of  the  baiw) — but  great  evenly  hadeccived 
IB  dte  meantime  in  the  bmack-yard. 

'*Whu  is  that  young  woman  ?"  aaid  the  Colony's 
wife^  to  oar  astonished  friend  Mr  Clam.  "Have 
yon  lost  your  tongue,  sir?— who  is  she,  laay?" 

"  If  you  were  to  draw  me  with  horses,  1  could'nt 
telt  you,  na'am^'pon  my  solemn  davii,"  said  Mr 
Clam. 

"Oh,  you  wnn't  teV,  won't  you?"  returned 
the  lady,  cocking  her  hat,  and  leaving  the  mouolain 
of  baggage  to  Uie  care  of  her  friend  Sergeant 
■eiMCliy.  "  I  tell  yen,  ai^  1  in«st  on  knowing : 
and  if  yon  don't  confess  thb  moment,  I  sbidl 
porima  find  means  to  make  you." 

"Me,  ma'am?  How  is  it  possible  fi>ff  nie  to 
confess,  when  I  tell  you  I  know  nothing  about 
her?  1  travdled  with  ker  item  Lendoft  in  dt* 


coach — am  very  likely  to  gel  shot  by  a  yeong 
soldier  on  her  account — brought  her  here  at  a 
rate  that  has  taken  away  aU  ny  hreatbh-aad 
know  no  more  about  her  than  yon  do." 

''A  likely  story!— but  it  won't  do  S»»  me, 
«r;  no,  sir— 1  see  yoa  are  an  attorney— tea^ 
to  prosecute  some  of  ay  poor  yoang  men  br 
breach  of  promise;  but  we  stand  no  nonsense  of 
that  kind  ui  the  {^laiit  Suekiog  Pigeons.  So, 
trot  off,  old  man,  and  take  your  decoy*dttck  wiA 
you,  or  I  thiuk  its  extremely  likely  you'll  ba 
tess'd  iu  a  blanket.  Do  you  hear  ? — go  for  yew 
broken-hearted  Desdemona,  and  double-qwek  aal 
oS  the  yard.  I'll  ic»ch  a  set  of  lawyers  to  com 
playing  the  Jew  to  my  yonag  men.  They  shall 
jilt  every  girl  in  England  if  they  thiak  proper, 
and  serve  them  right  too— and  no  pitiini  gieaa 
bag  rascal  shall  trouble  them  about  such  trifles 
— right  about  fate  march."  

''iladam,"  said  Mr  Clan,  in  the  exn^ify  ef 
amazement  and  fear,  "did  yon  ever  ha|^^  lo 
read  'W(Hnan'sDieoity,developedinDialopMs}' 
It's  written  by  my  friend,  Mrs  Moss,  No.  i, 
Waterloo  Place,  WelUnaton  Read.  Regent's  Paik 
—in  fact,  she's  my  next  door  neighbour-  a  clever 
woman,  but  corpulent,  very  corpulent  you  never 
met  with  'Woman's  Dignity,  develcq^  in  Dia- 
logues?' " 

*' Woman's  idiocy,  enveloped  in  pcttkMUl 
Who  die  devil  cares  about  woman,  or  her  dij- 
nily  either?  I  never  could  bear  the  oonteM> 
tible  wretches.  No— give  mc  a  nanr—a  pM, 
siout  hearted,  froot-rann  man— there's  some  dig- 
nity there  -  widi  the  eve  glaring,  nostril  widen- 
ing, bayonet  fixed,  ana  double-quick  the  fwi, 
against  the  enomiea'  line.  But  woman's  digni^l 
—let  her  ait  and  sew  -  work  squares  ft^r  otionau, 
or  borders  for  cfaair-boltoms— pshal— beat  a  re> 
treat,  old  man,  or  you'll  be  under  the  punp  ia 
two  minutes.  I'll  teach  you  to  talk  noflseasa 
about  your  women— 1  will— aa  sure  amy  nsw 
is  Jane  Sw<tfd  and  I  command  Ae  Suskiag 
Pigeons  1" 

"  Pigeons  don  t  suck,  ma  an.  Mrs  IL  lent  m 
a  book  of  oat'ral  history'*— 

"You'U  find  diey'U  bile,  Iho'— Heuckyi  tab 
a  covporal's  guard,  and"  

"  Ob  no,  lor  heaven's  sake,  ma'am  I"  exclaimea 
Mr  Clam.  "  Your  servant,  ma'ank  I'm  off  this 
moment" 

The  uidiappy  victim  of  Mrs  Moas's  advice  la 
travel  for  the  unproveaient  of  his  mind,  ihou^t 
it  best  to  follow  the  orders  of  the  miliurv  Uay 
in  the  ridii^hahit,  and  retired  aa  qoicUy  i* 
becoold  from  the  barrack-yard.  But,  onamviog 
at  tbe  outer  archway,  shame,  or  coiiosity,  or 
some  other  Teeling,  made  him  pause.  "Am  I 
to  go  amy,"  he  thought,  "after  all,  without  findiag 
out  who  the  lady  is,  or  what  bosioeae  brougbi 
her  here — what  she  knows  about  Chatterton— 
and  what  she  wants  with  Hooe?  Thcre'i  a 
mystery  in  it  alL  Mrs  M.  would  never  forgive 
me  if  1  didn't  find  it  out.  I  ll  wait  for  Uw 
pret^  critter— for  she  is  aprntty  critter,  is  spil« 
of  her  not  telling  me  her  ston-l  think  Inevar 
saw  sack  eyes  in  my  life.  Yes— I'll  wait. '  w 
Clara  accordii^v  slopped  short,  and  looked 
sharply  all  ronnd,la  watch  if  his  fair  eempanion 
was  coming,  She  waa  atili  detainad  in  ue  oo- 
lonel'a  room. 
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"WiUrMputUmiBe  for  addressing  a  stranger, 
shr  aid  a  i^ntlemaa,  politely  bowing  to  Mr 
din. 

"Oil,  if  it's  to  ask  what  o'clock  it  is,  or  when 
it  Mtth  sttMs,  or  aay  thing  like  that,  1  shall 
be  hamy  to  aaswer  yoa,  sir,  if  I  can,"  replied 
Hr  CiM,  whoie  Uktog  for  new  ac<|aaintaaces 
IhiI  mm  baen  nigdi  increued  by  the  nveots  of 

~l  sbonld  certainly  not  have  taken  thelibciiv 
of  applying  to  you,"  continued  the  stranger,  ''|f 
\i  had  not  been  noder  very  peculiar  circnm- 

fOaees." 

"Are  they  my  aecnjiar,  airt"  oiqnired  Mr 
Qun. 

"Yes— as  yo«  shall  have  explained  to  you 
INK  oiker  time." 

"^Ok,  yoB  won't  ledl  Aem  now,  wMi't  you? 
Hm'i  aaotber  mysterjr.  'Pon  my  word,  sir,  so 
nay  queer  things  happen  in  this  town,  that  l 
ma  1  bad  never  come  into  it*  I  came  dowo 
hI»  tu4a,j  per  coach"  

"That's  ibrtanate,  sir;  if  vou  are  a  straoger 
iat.  yma  service  to  nie  will  be  greater." 

~%itt  is  it  you  want?  My  neighbour  in 
Na.  ^very  talented  woman,  but  big,  uncom- 
^ — says  in  her  book,  never  purchase 

ilK  «l^nog  of  tbe  sty  envektped  in  canvass — 

*W  Mans,  never  meddle  wim  any  thing  yon 

im't  bow." 

•V#a  shall  know  all— but  I  must  first  ask,  if 
;« ire  tatiiSed,  will  you  be  my  friend  in  a 
DHblesone  matter  in  which  1  am  a  psrty?" 

"Ok,  yon're  in  a  troablesome  matter  too,  arc 
nw?— «s  for  me,  1  came  down  from  London 
■iA  >  critter,  so  |H>etty,  so  gentle,  sudi  a  peiv 
(Ht  angel  to  look  at!  " 

"M,  1  don't  wish  to  have  your  confidence 
■  nek  affairs.  1  am  pressed  for  time,"  rqilicd 
As  sfemger,  amila^s. 

'Bat  I  tell  vou,  I  am  trying  to  find  out  what 
uHor  is        yon  need  my  help  in." 

"1  beg  pardon.  1  thought  you  were  telling 
•e  an  adventufe  of  your  own"p  

"Well  sir,  this  beautiful  critter  asked  my 
beb,  jttii  as  you're  doing — dragged  me  hither 
w  lUther,  &at  asking  for  one  soldier,  then 
ttolher." 

"Aad  finally,  smiling  very  sweetly  on  yourself. 
I  know  (heir  wavs" — $aid*the  stranger. 

•■Do  you,  now'?  Not  joking ?— Oh  lord!  the 
weaer  the  beuer,  for  such  lips  to  smile  witl^ 
M  BDt  met  with  every  day.  Well  ur,  then 
ijete  came  up  a  pivpy  fellow  of  Ae  name  of 
Ckauertoo." 

"Oh.  CbattertonI"  said  the  stranger;  "that  is 

WiOBS." 

''  And  insulted  us,  either  her  or  me,  I  forget 
«uch;  but  I  blew  him  up,  and  he  said  he  would 
««4  «  friend  to  me" — here  a  new  thought  seemed 
»  Jtrike  Mr  Clam— his  coimtenanec  assumed  a 
anxioBs  expreasim— ^'yM're  not  bis  frimd, 
wt",  he  asked. 

"No  s«;  far  from  it.  He  is  the  very  person 
wh  whom  I  have  the  oaarrel." 

'' toa've  fpunelled  with  him  too?  Another 
"«Mh  of  preniae?^  wiU  dog  that  Chatterton." 

"Aavther  breach!  I  did  not  know  that  that 
*M  four  cause  of  quarreL" 

"Net  1{  'pM  aty  solemn  davit,  I'm  as  igno- 


rant as  a  dbildof  what  my  quarrel  is  about;  all 
that  1  know  is,  that  my  beautiful  companion 
seemed  to  hate  the  sight'  of  him." 

"Then  1  trust  you  won't  refuse  me  yoor 
assistance,  since  yon  have  in^lts  of  your  own 
to  chastise,  i  expect  his  message  every  moment. 
My  nunc  is  Captain  Smith." 

"And  mine,  S'idiolaa  Clam.  No.  4,  Waterloo 
Place.  Weliinj;"  

"Then,  sentkmen, '  said  Major  M  Toddy,  lilt- 
ing  his  hat,  "I'm  a  lucky  man — fortunalmn'mium, 
as  a  body  may  say,  to  find  you  both  together; 
for  1  am  charged  with  an  invitation  to  you  from 
my  friend  Mr  Chatterton." 

"Uh!  he  wants  -to  make  it  np,  does  he,  and 
asks  us  to  dinner?  No.  I  won't  go,"  safd  Mr 
Clam. 

"Then  you  know  the  ahmutive,  1  stipposel" 
said  the  Major. 

"To  pay  for  my  own  dinner  at  the  inn." 
replied  Mr  Clam;  "of  course  I  know  that." 

The  Major  threw  a  glance  at  Mr  Clam,  which 
he  would  probably  have  taken  the  trouble  to 
translate  into  two  or  three  languages,  although 
it  was  sufficiently  in(clligible  without  any  ex- 
planatioiu,  but  tie  had  no  time.  He  turned  to 
Captain  SmiU),  and  said: — 

"  I'm  very  sorry.  Captain  Smith,  to  make  your 
acquaintance  on  such  a  disagreeable  occasion. 
I've  heard  so  nrach  of  you  from  mutual  friends, 
that  1  feel  as  if  1  had  known  yon  myself,  t/vod 
facit  per  aUum  facitperw — I'm  Major  MToddy 
of  this  regiment." 

"I  have  long  wished  to  know  you,  Major, 
and  I  hope  even  this  matter  need  not  extend 
an^  of  i(8  bitterness  to  us." 

The  gentlemen  here  shook  hands  very  cor- 
dially— 

"  ^ell,  that's  a  ram  way."  said  Mr  Clam,  *'of 
asking  a  fellow  to  go  out 'and  be  shot  at.  But 
this  whole  place  is  a  mystery.  I'll  listen,  however, 
and  find  out  what  this  is  all  abont." 

"And  now,  Captain  Smitl^Iet  me  say  a  wwd 
in  your  private  eai." 

"  Privateer  t  that's  a  sort  of  ship,"  said  Mr 
Clam. 

"  1  hate  eaves-droppers,"  continued  the  Major, 
with  another  glance  at  Mr  Clam — "odi  profamnn 
vutaus,  as  a  body  may  say — and  a  minute  s  talk 
will  maybe  explain  matters." 

"  I  doubt  the  power  of  a  minute's  talk  for 
any  such  pnrpose, '  said  Captain  Smith,  with  a 
smile;  "but.  going  a  few  yards  further  from 
Hr  Clam  at  the  same  time-^"  1  shall  listen  to 
you  with  pleasnre," 

"Weel,  then,  I  canna  deny— <oRiwit'o,  as  a 
body  may  say— that  in  the  first  instance,  you 
played  rathw  a  severe  trick  on  Mr  Chatter- 
ton. 

"  1  play  a  trick !"  exclaimed  Captain  Smith; 
"1  don't  understand  you.  But  proceed,  1  beg. 
I  will  not  interrupt  yon." 

"But  then,  on  the  other  hand,  it's  not  to  be 
denied  that  Mr  Chattertoti's  method  of  showing 
his  anger  was  highly  reprehensihle." 

**His  anger,  Hi^or  H'Toddy!  " 

"'I>eod  ay,  j»t  Ids  anger— ira  furor  brf  vlx 
—and  it's  realty  very  excosahle  in  a  proud- 
spirited young  man  to  resent  his  being  jilted  in 
such  a  sudden  and  barefaced  manner. 
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"He  jilted!  but  again  I  beg  pardon^o  on." 

"N'ae  doubt — xint  dubio,  as  a  body  inay  say 
— the  lassie  had  a  right  to  change  her  mind; 
and  if  alie  thought  proper  to  prefer  you  to  him^ 
I  canna  see  what  law,  human  or  divine"  

"Does  the  puppy  actually  try  to  excuse  himself 
on  so  base  a  calumny  as  that'  Marion  preferred 
me?  Mjyor  N'Toddy,  I  am  here  to  receive  your 
message;  pray  deliver  it,  and  let  us  settle  this 
matter  as  soon  as  possible-" 

"Wbar's  the  calnmnv?"  said  the  major.  "  You 
wadna  have  nie  to  bcficve.  Captain  Smith,  that 
the  lady  does  not  prefer  yon'  to  him?" 

"Now  perhaps  she  does,  for  she  has  sense 
enough  and  pride  enough,  [  hope,  to  despise 
htm ;  'bat  never  girl  was  more  attached  to  a  man 
in  the  world  than  she  to  Chatterton.  Her  health 
is  gone — she  has  lost  the  Ifveliness  of  youth. 
No,  no — 1  am  much  afraid,  in  spite  of  all  that 
has  passed,  she  is  fond  of  the  fellow  vet." 

"  How  long  have  you  suspected  this?"'  emfoired 
the  major. 

"For  some  time;' before  my  marriage,  of  course, 
1  had' not  such  good  opportunities  of  judging  as 
I  have  had  since.'' 

*'  Of  coarse,  of  course,"  said  (he  major,  in  a 
sympathizing  tone;  "it's  a  bad  business.  But 
if  you  had  these  suspicions  before,  what  for  did 
you  marry?" 

"Why?  Do  yo^  think  things  of  that  sort  should 
hinder  a  man  from  marrying  the  girl  he  likes? 
Mrs  Smith  regrets  it  as  much  as  I  do.  " 

'■Then  what  for  did  she  not  tell  Chatterton 
she  was  going  to  marry  you?" 

"What  right  had  he  to  know,  mt?"  . 

"  A  vera  good  right,  I  think :  or  if  he  hadna, 
1  wad  like  to  know  wha  had?" 

"There,  sir,  we  differ  in  opinion.  Will  you 
deliver  your  message.nanie  your  place  and  hour, 
and  1  shall  meet  you.  I  shall  easily  get  a  friend 
in  this  town,  though  I  thought  it  better  at  one 
time .  to  apply  to  a  civilian;  but  I  fear, '  he  added, 
with  a  smile,  "my  friend  Mr  Clam  will  scarce- 
ly do." 

*'  I  really  dinna  ken— I  positively  don't  know, 
as  a  bod^  may  say,  how  to  proceed  in  this  matter^ 
In  the  first  place,  if  your  wife  is  over  fond  of 
Chatterton." 

"My  wife,  sir?" 

"  'Deed  ay~placens  uxor,  as  a  b(idy  ntay  say 
—I  say  if  your  wife  continues  to  like  Chatterton, 
yoQ  had  belter  send  a  message  to  him,  and  not 
he  to  you." 

"So  I  would,  if  shelve  me  octiasion,  MiyoT 
M'Toddv;  but  if  your  friend  boaste  of  any  thing 
of  that  kind,  his  conduct  is  still  more  infiunous 
and  intolerable  than  I  thought  it" 

"  But  your  ainsel'—your  ovni  uAt  toM  me  so 
this  minate  " 

"YoQ  mistake,  sir,  1  say  that  Marion  flopc. 
my  wife's  sister,  is  still  fooUrii  enough  to  like 
him." 

"  Your  wife's  sister  I  You  didna  many  Chatter- ' 
ton's  sweetheart?" 

"No,  sir— her  elder  sister!" 

"Oh,  lord,  if  I  bad  my  fiuers  round  the 
Ihrai^ilc  o'  that  leetn'  sconndred  on  the  tap  of 
the  coach!  Gie  me  yonr  hand.  Captain  Smith— 
ifs  all  a  mistake,  rfl  set  it  right  in  two  minutes. 
Come  with  me  to  Chatterton's  rooms— ye'll  make 


him  the  happiest  man  in  England.  He's  wnd  vi' 
love — mad  with  affection,  as  a  body  may  uv. 
He  thought  yon  had  run  off  with  his  n'e^ieart, 
and  it  was  oidy  her  sister!*' 

Captain  Smitn  began  to  have  soate  gKanner 
ings  of  the  real  state  of  the  case;  and  MtCUh 
was  on  the  point  of  going  np  to  where  they 
stood  to  make  further  en^iriesfor  Ae  improve- 
ment of  his  mind,  when  his  travelling  canUfuSm, 
again  deeply  veiled,  laid  her  hand  on  his  am. 
.  "Move  not  for  your  Ufe!"  she  said. 

"I'm  not  agoing  to  move,  ma'am." 

"  Let  them  f  o."  she  continued ;  "  we  can 
dovtn  by  a  side  street    If  they  see  me,  I'a 
lost. 

"Lost  again!  The  lu^slery  grows  deeper  nd 

deeper." 

:  '-One  of  these  is  my  husband." 

Mr  Clam  dropt  her  arm.  "  A  married  wonan, 
and  mnning  after  captains  and  colonels!  Will 
you  explain  a  little,  ma'am,  for  my  head  is  so 
puzzled,  that  hang  me  if  I  know  wkedier  I  staitd 
o;i  my  head  or  my  heels?" 

".Not  now— sometime  or  other  yoa  will  per- 
haps know  all;  but  come  with  me  te  the  bea^ 
—all  will  end  well." 

■  "  Will  it?— then  I  hope  to  heaven  it  wiff  tvi 
soon,  for  an  honr  or  two  mors  of  tUs  viH 
kill  me." 

The  tiro  gentlemen,  in  die  meaotinie,  hal 
disappeared,  and  Mr  Clam  was  on  the  eve  of 
being  harried  off  to  the  harbour,  when  a  yoong 
officer  came  rapidly  towards  dwm. 

"Charles!"  cried  the  lady,  and  put  her  anu 
round  his  neek. 

"There  she  goes!"  said  !»fr  Clam— "another 
soldier! — She'll  know  the  whole  anny  soon." 

"Mary!"  exclaimed  the  soldier — "so  good, so 
kind  of'you  to  come  to  receive  me." 

"  I  wished  to  see  yod  particiilariy,"  riie  sail, 
"alone,  for  one  minate." 

The  brother  and  sister  retired  to  one  side, 
leaving  Mr  Clam  once  more  out  of  ear-shot 

"  Afore  whi^eringl"  muttered  that  disaj^intel 
gentleman.  "  iSis  can  never  enlarge  the  iotellrct 
or  improve  the  mind.  Mrs  M.  is  a  han^ng-* 
not  a  drop  of  information  can  I  get  for  love  or 
money.  Nothing  but  whisperings  here,  closetinp 
there — all  that  comes  to  my  share  is  threats  of 
shootings  and  duckings  under  pumps.  I'll 
back  to  Waterioo  Place  this  blessed  nif^t,  uii 
bum  'Woman's  Dignity'  die  moment  I  get  home.' 

"Then  let  us  go  to  Chatterton's  rooms,"  said 
the  young  ofBcer,  giving  his  arm  to  his  sister; 
"  I  have  no  doubt  he  will  explain  it  all,  ana  I 
shall  be  delighted  to  see  your  hnsband." 

"She's  going  to  see  her  husband!  She's  the 
wickedest  woman  in  Enghuid,"  said  Mr  Om, 
who  caught  the  last  sentence. 

"  Still  here  ?"  said  a  voice  at  his  ear— ^hntinS 
about  the  barracks  I" 

He  looked  ronnd  and  saw  the  irate  featow 
of  the  tremendous  Mrs  Sword.  He  made  a  rajtid 
bolt  and  disappeared,  as  if  he  had  a  polk  of  Cos- 
sacks in  full  chase  at  his  heds. 

The  conversation  of  the  good-natnred  Coh>iiel 
Sword  with  Chatterton  had  opened  ttiat  young 
hero's  eyes  so  entirely  to  the  folly  of  his  condaci, 
that  it  needed  many  encouragiD^  speeches  (rw* 
his  superior  to  keep  him  frtnii  smlang  into  des- 
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■lir.— "That  1  sbosld  kave  heea  sach  a  fool." 
Msaid,  "as  lo' think  that  Marion  woud  prefer 
iflv  kody  to  met"  Such  was  the  style  of  his 
(omo^y,  from  which  it  will  be  perceived,  that 
'» spile  of  his  discovery  of  hu  stapidlly,  he  had 
tot  entirely  lost  his  good  opinion  of  niouelf— 
-(0  think  that  she  would  marry  an  old  fellow 
of  th^-six !  What  will  she  thijok  of  me  1  How 
tacky  1  did  not  write  to  my  father  that  1  had 
k«keo  matters  off.  Do  yon  think  she'll  ever 
for^ve  me,  colon^?-" 

"Fo^ve  yoo,  ray  dear  fellow?"  said  the 
(oIokI;  ^gurls,  as  Mrs  Sword  says,  are  such 
fotb,  they'U  forgive  any  thing." 

■'Awl  Captain  Smith!— a  fine  gratlonianly  fel- 
hw— the  bosband  of  Uarioo's  sister— I  have  in- 
fldled  him— I  .most  fi^t  him;  of  course." 

"No  fighting  here,  yooog  man;  you  must 
ifolsgiw  if  you've  mne  wrong;  if  not,  he  must 
i^^e  to  you ;  Jtln  Sword  would  never  took 
ncr »  duel  between  two  Sucking  Pigeons." 

"^IVii  /  must  apologize." 

"Ye  ciDiu  have  a  better  chance — you  can't 
hiu  a  better  opportunity,  as  a  body  may  say," 
wd  &e  bilingual  major,  entering  the  room, 
'■^  hoe's  Captain  ^oiith  ready  to  accept  it." 

"Viifc  all  his  hear^  I  assure  you,"  sud  the 

paimu,  shaking  Chatterton's  hand;  ^'so  I  beg 

tmI  »y  DO  more  about  it" 

'Iho  is  all  right— just  as  it  should  be.''  said 
At  Cslmel.  "  Captain  Smith,  you'll  plead  poor 
QMertoD's  cause  with  the  oflKoded  lady." 

"Pffhsps  the  culprit  had  better  be  his  own 
jJiiKUe— be  will  find  the  court  very  favoar- 
iHj  disposed :  and  as  the  judge  is  herself  at  the 
Wwerlrw  hotel"  

''lUhoB  here!"  exclaimed  Cbattertoa ;  "good 
keavcns,  what  an  atrocious  ass  I  have  been!" 

"She  is  indeed/'  replied  the  Captain.  1  knew 
she  wsold  be  aoiious  to  receive  her  brother 
Quries  on  his  landing  and  as  1  had  wormed 
oil  from  her  the  circumstances  of  this  lover's 
fsurel"  

''AmoHtitm  ira  amoris  redknUgratio  est— as 
1  body  may  say,"  interposed  Major  M'Todd^, 

"Aitd  was  determined  to  enqipre  into  it,  1 
diOB^  that  the  pretence  of  welcoming  Captain 
Bope  woidd  allay  any  suspicion  of  my  inten- 
liw;  aod  so,  with  her  good  mother's  perniission, 
I  brov^t  her  down,  leaving  my  wife  iu  Hen- 

ky  Street '  

Where  she  dida't  hHig  remain, '  said  no  other 
■hu  C^iaiD  Charles  Hope,  himself  leading  in 
Mrs  South,  the  myslerioos  travelling  acqoaint- 
ute  of  Mr  Caam. 

"Do  yoa  forgive  me,"  she  said  to  her  bnsband, 
"for  coining  down  without  yOur  knowledge?" 

*-!  soppose  1  most,"  said  Captain  Smith, 
iughiog,  ^  on  condition  that  yon  pardon  me  for 
the  »UM  ofFence?" 

"And  noo,  then"  said  Major  M'Toddy,  "I 
propose  diat  we  all,  together  and  singly,  con- 
/■nctiK  ac  separatim — as  a  body  may  say — go 
*"ni  iBstanler  to  the  Waterloo  Hotel.  We  can 
wnage  every  Uiing  there  better  than  here,  for 
*e  MM  hear  the  other  sid»— «tfA  aiteram  par- 
IB  a  bodv  may  say." 

"Thb  will  be  a  r^iai  iourde  noc9,  a^  yon 
woiU  Major,"  remtfked  Colonel  Sword, 
S"«g  his  urn  to  Mrs  Smith. 


"It's  a  m»  non  nobis,  poor  auld  bachelors— 
as  a  body  may  say,"  replied  the  Major,  and 
the  whole  party  proceeded  to  the  hotef. 

Mr.  Clam,  on  making  his  escape  from  the 
fulminations  of  Mrs  Sword,  had  been  rejoiced 
to  see  his  carpel-bag  still  resting  against  the 
wall  under  the  archway  of  lite  inn,  as  he  had 
left  it  when  he  firSt  arrived. 

''Waiter!"  be  cried;  and  the  same  long-haired 
individual  in  the  blue  coat,  with  (he  napkm 
over  his  arm,  came  to  his  call. 

"1»  there  any  coach  lo  London  this  evening f 

"Yes,  sir— at  half-past  six." 

"Thank  heaven  I"  exclaimed  Mr  Clam,  "I 
shall  get  out  of  this  tnfernal  town.  Waiter!" 

'•Yes,  sir." 

*'l  came  from  London  to-day  with  a  lady- 
close  veiled,  all  mofHed  up.  She  is  a  married 
woman,  too— more  shame  lor  heri" 

**Yes,  sir.  Do  you  dine  before  you  go,  sir?" 
said  the  waiter,  not  attending  to  Mr  Clam's  ob- 
servations. 

"No.  Her  husband  doesn't  know  she's  here; 
but,  waiter,  Mr  Chatlerton  does."  Mr  Clam  ac- 
companied this  piece  of  information,  M'ith  a 
sigmficant  wink,  which,  however,  made  no  sen- 
sible impression  on  the  waiter's  mind. 

''Yes,  Chaltcrton  does;  for  you  may  depend 
on  it,  by  this  time  he's  found  out  who  she  is." 

"Yes,  sir.  Have  vou  secured  a  place,  sir?" 

"Now,  she  wouldn't  have  her  husband  know 
she  is  here  for  the  world." 

" Outside  or  in,  sir?  The  office  is  next  door" 
— continued  the  waiter. 

"Then,  there's  a  tall  gentleman,  who  speaks 
with  a  curious  accent  I  wonder  who  the  deuce 
he  can  be." 

"No  luggage  but  this,  sir?  Porter  will  take 
it  to  the  oiBce,  sir." 

''Nor  that  dreadfhl  he-woman  in  the,  hat - 
who  the  mischief  can  «Ae  he?  What  had  Chat- 
tertoQ  done?  who  is  the  husband? — who  is  die 
lady  ?  Waiter,  is  there  a  lunatic  asylum  here  ?" 

"No,  sir.    We've  a  penitentiary." 

"Then,  'ponmy  davit,  theyoung  woman"  

But  Mr  Clam's  observation,  whatever  it  was — 
and  it  was  evidently  not  very  complimentary 
to  his  travelliiK  companion— was  interrnpted  by 
the  entrjtncc  of  the  happy  party  from  Chatterton  s 
rooms.  ' 

"  Mr  Clam  looked  first  at  the  colonel  and  Captain 
Hope,  and  Mrs  Smith — but  they  were  so  ousy 
in  their  own  conversation,  that  they  did  not  ob- 
serve him.  Then  followed  Major  M'Toddy, 
Captain  Smith,  and  Mr  Chatterton. 

"Here's  our  civil  friend,"  said  the  Major — 
"otmct/s  noster,  as  a  body  may  say." 

"Ob,  by  Jove  1"  said  Mr  Chatterton.  "I  ought 
to  teach  this  (cll^  a  lesson  in  natural  history." 

"He's  the  scientific  naturalist  that  called  you 
popinjay,"  continued  the  major-^"/u(/t7  convivia 
mileSy  as  a  body  may  say." 

"He's  the  fcUow  ihat  refused  to  be  my  friend, 
and  told  me  some  foolish  story  of  his  flirtations 
with  a  lady  be  met  in  the  coacn,"  added  Captain 
Smith. 

"GenUemen,"  said  Mr  Clam,  "I'm  here  in 
search  of  information ;  will  you  have  the  kind- 
ness to  tell  me  what  we  have  all  been  fighting, 
and  qaarrelUog,  and  whispering,  and  threaleniog 
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abent  for  the  last  tvo  hoars?  My  esteoned 
and  talented  neighbour,  the  autlior  of 'Women's 
Dignity  developed  in  Dialogues"  

">Iay  gang  to  the  deevil,"  interposed  Major 
M'Toddy— "rticaf  in  malam  cnicem,  as  a  body 
may  say — M'c've  no  lime  for  havers,  t  pr<e, 
sequar,'&a  a  body  inay  say.  What's  the  num- 
ber of  her  room?" 

"No.  14,"  said  (he  Captato,  and  the  three 
gentlemen  passed  on. 

''Her  room!"  said  Mr  Clantf  "another  lady! 
Waiter!" 

"Yes  sir." 

"Ill  send  you  a  post-ofBce  order  for  five 
shillings,  if  you'll  find  out  all  this,  and  let  me 
know  the  particulars — address  to  me,  No.  4, 
W  aterloo  Place,  Wellington  Road,  Regent's  Park, 
London.  I've  done  every  thing  in  my  power 
to  gain  information  according  to  the  advice  of 
Mrs  M.,  bat  it's  of  no  use.   Let  oie  know  aa 


soon  as  yon  discoTer  ny  thing,  aad  I'll  send 
yen  (he  order  by  retom  of  post." 

''Coach  is  coming,  sir/'  said  the  waiter. 

"And  I'm  going;  and  verr  glad  I  am  to  get 
eat  of  the  town  alive.  And  as  to  the  fcaale 
bandiui  in  the  riding  habit,  with  all  th«  tnnka 
and  boxes;  if  you'll  let  roe  know"  

"The  coach  can't  wait  a  moment,  sir." 

Mr  Clam  cast  a  de^airing  leok  as  be  saw 
his  last  hope  of  findiw  out  the  Mystery  diup* 
pear.  He  stept  mto  tne  iniite  of  the  coa^— 

"Coachman,"  he  said,  witb  lui  foot  tbe 
step— ''There's  no  bdy  iodide,  is  tbere?" 

'•No,  sie." 

"Then  drive'  on;  if  there  bad  been,  I  wonlda't 
have  travelled  a  mile  with  her."  'The  roll  ei 
the  coach  drowned  the  renuinder  of  Mr  GUmls 
el<H}iieace;  and  it  is  Mocb  feared  dyu  his  en- 

Jaiiies  have  been  nuncces^  to  the  fntmt 
ay. 


TU£  LAY  OF  ST.  MEDARD. 
Bv  Thomas  ingoldsby,  esq. 


"Hnif  la',  inquit  DiidiolDf,  hei  nifai  !  fcMU  iosnper  bninrrii  repooenda  eil  smlaai  fer 
"Le  Diable  ■  des  Tieef;  c'est  U  c«  qai  \e  pcrd.  II  «t  gonnuad.  U  mt  4u«  celte  niaite-U  I'M^  4» 
Joiadre  rilne  deUedvd  aox  antru  tmes  ^'il  tlUit  emportn.— Se  rrjeter  tm  trtiin,  Hi»ir  de  m  naia  *mLt  M 
poignard,  el  cd  pcrcer  I'outre  avcc  um  vioteim  tt  uie  rapiditc  ToniidaMe,  c'cit  ce  qw  It  Midwd.— Iia  MiM 
poMSM  uo  graad  cri.  Let  <aet  dilivrw*  s'enfiiRiit  par  I'iuue  <|u«  to  imigaard  vcotit  da  Itm  OBvnv  Wnaal 
dans  I'oiitr*  lean  Mircem,  Mrs  cr«M,  et  kurt  ■tekaneit^"  Cc.  Ce. 


Iir  foai  Kiar  Dacrtert'i  pilar  *»rh 

When  Saints  were  tmj,  and  sins  vrtn  few, 

Old  Mick,  'lis  said, 

Was  sore  Iwsted 
One  evening,  and  could  not  tell  what  to  do. 

Ho  bdd  been  east,  and  he  kad  been  wmI, 
And  far  had  be  jonrnejr'd  o'er  land  asd  sea; 
For  women  and  men 
Were  warier  tben. 
And  be  cevid  not  caicb  one  wkere  bo 'd  new  catch  three. 

He  bad  bem  aorih,  and  be  bad  been  notb, 
Fmn  Xenbla*s  skores  aato  br  Pen, 

En  be  fill'd  Iho  sack 

WUek  ke  bore  oi  bis  back- 
Stints  were  so  wtaaf,  and  stas  so  few! 

Tbe  way  was  long,  and  tbe  daj  was  hot: 
Bis  wings  were  weary;  hit  booft  were  sore; 

And  scarce  coidd  he  trail 

Uis  nerveless  tail, 
As  It  fbrrow'd  tbe  sand  on  tbe  Red  Sea  shore! 

Hie  day  had  been  hoi,  and  tbe  way  was  long; 
Boof-sore,  and  wamr,  and  fUat,  was  be; 

He  lower'd  bis  sack, 

And  tbo  brat  or  bis  back, 
As  be  leaned  on  a  paln-iranfc,  blasted  Mw  tree. 

He  sat  himself  down  in  the  pabn-treo's  shade. 
And  be  gazed,  and  be  grion'd,  tai  pvre  dellgfat, 

As  he  peep'd  Inside 

The  bufttlo's  hide 
He  had  sewn  for  a  sack,  and  bad  craaua'd  to  tigkt; 


For,  iboagtahe'd  "goae  nrcra  |Md  dnl  irf  gwaad,' 
And  game  bad  bera  searec,  be  nlchl  writ  r^srt 

Tkal,  sUlI,  he  bad  got 
A  deeenliik  lot, 
And  bad  bad,  on  tbe  whole,  not  a  bad  day's  sport. 


He  had  pick'd  mf  in  Fnuu*  a  JMlrc  t 
A  Mailre$tt  t»  fUn,  two  snurl  MnUmt 

A  Co  ■Titer  at  plaf, 

And  aa  English  Bmi4 
Who  bad  bolfed  from  hoM  wttboM  pajrtaff  his  4ttU. 

H«  bad  eaa^t  la  fina!  Brlbdn  a  Scrivenarl  cM, 
A  Oaaker,  a  Baknr,  a  DMUr  of  Laws^ 

And  a  Joeker  af  Tork.- 

Bnt  Paddy  flnoni  Cofk 
"HesamdUHould aal  aUn^tten^  MscUn; 

In  Hosoow,  a  Bofar  knoatkig  bia  wilb— 
A  corsair's  crew,  in  tbe  Isles      flrtece — 

And,  nnder  (he  dome 

or  St  Poler's,  at  1U)B^ 
Be  bU  saw'd  ap  a  nlc«  UMa  (Miatfi  Wsoe. 

He  had  bafCd  an  laqtiallw  fresh  fesBi  Bpda- 
-  A  anndieant  PHar— af  Honks  a  Scorai 
A  gran  Don,  or  tm, 
And  a  Partagaest  Jew, 
When  he  aabb'd  whUe  cRppIng  a  new  nwtdirf. 

And  he  said  t«  htBseU,  as  ba  bcbli  Ul 

"  Those  nice  tittle  dears!  wfaM  a  dattsaU  nait! 

Tbea,  that  Bna  Ibt  Frfav, 

At  a  very  ^ntok  flra, 
Dreas'd  like  a  woodcook,  and  •orf'd  aa  loaitJ' 
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At  Ihe  9igbt  of  itt-bils  ao  tMlhwnc  and  choice 
Smr  dM  BMtk  kaln  mora  flian  Nick's; 

Bat,  alu!  and  alack! 

He  kad  sluTd  Ui  tack 
S*  Ml,  M  fee  fbmd  Uaueir  ttoite  *ta  i  Ix:" 

Fw,  an  k«  e«BM  do,  or  all  fee  cwM  Mj-, 
Wbea,  a  IMc  mndtcd,  be  row  to  go, 

Alu!  wd  ilaAf 

He  eoiM  Bot  get  tfee  suft 
Up  again  en  hts  sboalden  "whelbcr  or  ao!" 

OM  Hick  locAM  east,  old  Iflck  looli'd  west. 
With  auBf  a  itretcb,  aad  with  mwtf  a  stnda, 

He  beat  till  his  back 

Was  ready  to  crack. 
Ami  ke  pan,  and  be  tagg'd,  but  ho  Ingg'd  Id  vain. 

OM  Htek  look'd  norlb,  dd  Mick  look'd  soalk ; 
Wnrjr  was  mdnlas,  weik,  and  bfeit, 

Amd  he  was  aware 

or  an  aU  naa  Ibere, 
ta  fifciiKi  wwds,  wko  ]oA'd  aweh  Hke  a  Saint. 

Txk  ffed  tke  Saint,— Ihcn  be  eyed  tbe  sack  — 
Tbt  pee^r  oM  ginllon!— and  thonghl,  with  a|rin, 
*S«ar  heart  alive* 
V  I  coaM  hnl  eontrlre 
U  m  >kat  ddnlf  gcnftenan  in! 

*tm,  were  I  Co  choose  among  alt  the  mgoiitt 
Tfet  cnMw  ean  eKkibit— flesh,  fowl,  or  Bab,— 
To  Mfseir  I  can  paint, 
ntal  a  iMriwcaod  Saint 
WsiM  fee  Ibr  nr  palate  the  besf  side-dish  f 

Iffw  St.  Medard  dwdt  on  the  banks  of  the  KUe, 
H  a  Pyraaiis  fbsl  by  the  lone  Red  Sea. 

(We  can  it  "  Sfmiraints," 

Why  not  say  Pyramis? — 
Wky  sbodd  we  change  the  S  into  a  0*) 

BL  Sedto^  fee  wai  a  holy  niaa, 
A  hair  aaa  I  weca  was  ho, 
Ami  rwm  fef  day, 
Wfeea  he  west  to  pray, 
lo  VMM  Hgha  «p  a  eudle,  that  all  wight  see! 

Be  rafiamV  to  (he  east, — he  taUwM'd  to  tha  west ;  — 
Ot  the  grarcst  cut,  and  the  koliost  l>rowa 

Were  hb  .TainMr's  weeds, 

Aad  be  ingaT'd  his  heads 
With  the  right  side  ap,  and  the  wrong  side  down. 


CHUUtu  tm  Mas.  vtUiB  defieRiUu.) 

t     SI.  Hedard  dwett  on  the  banks  of  the  Hlle; 
He  bad  been  Uriag  there  years  Ibir  score, 
Aad  BOW,  *  laUag  the  air. 
And  saying  a  pray'r," 
was  wAiag  at  ere  on  Uie  Red  Sea  shore. 

IMIa  be  «sM'd  — that  holy  nun! 

or  OU  KitA'M  wiles,  aad  Ms  fraadlkd  tricks, 
Wbca  Ik  was  aware 
Of  ■  Sfringw  there. 
Via  aaMM  ft  km  got  WaselT  laU  a  Ix. 


Deeply  that  Stranger  groan'd  and  sigh'd, 
That  wayfaring  Stranger,  grimly  and  grey : 

"  I  can't  raise  my  sack 

On  sny  poor  old  back, 
Oh!  lend  me  a  liR,  kind  Gentleman,  pray! 

"For  I  have  been  east,  and  I  have  been  west. 
Footsore,  weary,  and  faint  am  I, 
And,  unless  I  get  borne 
Ere  the  cnrfbw  borne. 
Here  in  this  desert  I  well  may  dieT* 

"How  neav'D  theo  save!"— Hick  winced  at  the  words, 
As  ever  he  winces  at  words  diiine— 
"  Wow  Iftav'n  Ihec  save ! 
What  strength  1  have,— 
It's  little,  I  wis,—  shall  be  freely  thine! 

"For  foul  befU  that  Christian  man 

Who  Shan  lUI,  In  a  Bx,— woe  worth  Ae  while!  — 
lOs  hand  to  lend 
^  To  fbe,  or  to  IHend, 
Or  lo  help  a  laaie  dog  over  a  stile!  — 

St.  Medard  hath  boon'd  bimsetf  for  the  task: 
To  hoist  np  the  sack  he  doth  well  begin; 
Bui  the  brdel  feels 
Like  a  bag  fall  of  eels. 
For  the  ftilks  are  all  mrllng,  and  McMag  within. 

St.  IHcdard  paused  — be  bpgan  to  'smoke"- 
For  s  Saint,  if  he  Isn't  exactly  a  cat. 

Has  a  very  good  nose. 

As  this  world  goes, 
And  not  worse  than  his  neighboor's  for  "smelling  a  rat." 

The  Saint    look'd  op,  and  the  Saint  look'd  donti; 
He  "smelt  the  rat,"  and  he  "smoked"  the  ttlck; 

When  he  came  to  view 

His  comical  shoe, 
Be  saw  in  a  moment  his  IHcnd  was  Hick. 

He  whipp'd  oat  Us  oyster^fcidft,  broad  and  been— 
A  Bitamagem  blado  whieh  he  ^ays  bore, 

To  tiA  Un  to  eat, 

By  way  of  a  b«al, 
The  "  aadves"  be  ftnmd  on  the  Bed  Sea  shores- 
He  whipp'd    eat  bis  Bnunaugaai  blado  so  keen, 
Aad  he  made  three  siiU  ia  the  BuBUo's  hide. 

And  all  Its  eoalenU, 

Throngh  the  rents,  and  the  vents, 
Cane  tumbling  out,  and  away  they  aB  hiedi 

Away  went  tbe  Quaker,— away  went  the  Baker, 
Away  went  the  Friar  — that  fine  fat  Ghost, 
Whose  marrow  Old  Hick 
Had  intended  to  pick, 
Dress'd  like  a  wfodcock,  and  served  on  toast! 

Away  went  the  nice  little  Cardinals  Hiece, 

And  Ihe  pretty  &teita,  and  the  Dons  tnm  Spabi, 

And  the  Corsair's  Crew, 

And  the  coln-Glipping  Jew, 
And  Uiry  seanper'd,  like  lanplighteft,  over  the  plain  I 

Old  Nick  is  a  black-looking  fellow  at  best, 
Ay,  e'en  when  he's  pleased hot  never  beHgre 

Had  he  look'd  so  Mack 

As  on  seeing  his  sack 
Thus  cot  hilo  slits  on  the  Red  Sea  shore. 
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Ton  vaty  rancy  his  nge,  and  hi*  deep  despAir, 
When  he  saw  himseir  thus  befool'd  by  ona 

Whom,  in  anger  wild, 

He  prolaDel]r  styled 
"A  alopid,  oM,  SBuff-GoUrand  an  of  a  fian! 

Tken  his  nipper — sonke— OM  hed  eoit  Mn  toeh  piiM, 
S«h  a  hard  day's  werk — now  "all  on  the  («!" 
— Twas  beyond  a  joke, 
And  enough  to  proroke 
The  mildest,  and  Dest-temper'd  fiend  below  I 

Hick  snatch'd  up  one  Of  those  great  big  stones. 
Found  in  such  noinbfrs  on  Egypt's  plidas, 

And  he  hurl'd  it  straight 

At  the  Saint's  bald  pate. 
To  knock  ont  "  the  grnel  ke  eali'd  hb  fenUns." 

Stni^t  at  hh  pate  he  hori'd  the  vrighl, 

The  crushing  weight  of  that  groat,  big  sirae; — 
But  Saint  Hedard 
Was  reaiarkablr  hard, 
And  strtid,  about  the  parietal  hmo. 

And,  though  the  whole  weight  of  thai  great,  big  stone 
Came  itraigbt  on  his   pate,  with  a  great,  big  tho^, 

It  fail'd  to  graie 

The  skin,  or  to  raise 
tin  the  tongk  ^idermis  a  hm^,  or  bmp! 

As  the  hall  boaads  off  fron  the  pent-hoosa  slope, — 
As  the  cannon  recoils  when  It  sends  its  shot, — 

As  the  finger  and  thamb 
or  an  old  woman  come 
From  the  kettle  she  handles,  and  finds  loo  hot ; 

Or,  as  you  may  see  in  the  Fleet,  or  the  Bench, — 
Many  folks  do  in  the  conrso  of  their  Utos,— 

The  well-itmck  ball 

Kobomid  tnm  tfce  wall, 
When  tke  'Genaenm  Jail-birds  are  playing  at  ftns  : 

All  Ihesc^  and  a  tbovsand  Hna  siniles  mare. 
Such,  as  all  bare  beard  of;  or  seen,  or  read 
Recorded  hi  print, 
Hay  give  yon  a  hint 
Bow  tiM  shme  baanood  off  from  81.  Medard's  bead. 

And  It  carl'd,  and  it  twiri'd,  and  it  wbiri'd  in  air, 
As  this  great,  big  stone  at  a  tangent  flew!— 

Just  missing  his  crown, 

It  at  last  came  dow» 
finmp  apoB  fffck's  orthopedloal  shoe. 

Tapptnglon  Everard,  Dee.  20,  18*2. 


Oh!  what  a  yell  aad  a  screech  were  Ibm! 
How  did  he  bop,  skip,  bellow,  and  roar! 

"Oh  dear!  ob  dear!" 

Too  night  bear  bia  here, 
Tboa^  we  're  sMch  a  way  off  bam  Ike  RadSaa  shan! 

It  snask^  hb  shfa^  aad  H  suafc'd  Us  hooC, 
HotwUhstandtng  hb  stoM  ortkopa«eal  skao; 

And  Ibis  is  the  way 
That,  from  that  sane  day, 
Old  Rick  became  wkat  tfce  French  cM  B^iUmx! 

Qukers,  and  Bakers,  BritMn,  aad  nriars, 
Aad  Cardinal's  Nieces,  whera  aver  ye  be, 

St.  Hedard  bless! 
You  can  scarcely  do  less 
If  yoa  of  yiHir  cerpe  possew  any  ttprU. 

Aad,  ssiid  aad  take  care,  yowaebea,  aad  bawan 
How  yon  gd  in  Nick's  bulalo  baf— If  yM  dl, 

I  rery  mock  doukt 

If  yoall  ever  get  oal> 
Ifow  tills  ara  so  wmaj,  and  Saints  sa  1^! 

MORAL. 

Gentle  Reader,  aUend 

To  the  roice  of  a  fHead ; 
And,  if  ever  yon  go  to  Herae  Bay,  ac  Soalkand, 
Or  any  gay  Wafriag-place  ootside  the  Bar*, 
Don't  waU  oil  at  ere  on  Ike  lone  aea-aiwR-, 
Unless  you're  too  Salnlljr  to  care  abaat  Kick, 
And  are  sure  that  yow  bead  is  soUeMly  tkidi! 

Learn  not  to  be  greedy'  — and,  wbea  yon've  .enongh, 
Don't  he  anuous  your  bags  any  tighter  lo  staff; 
Recollect  that  good  fortune  too  Ihr  yon  may  path, 
And  "a  Btap  in  ths  auin  is  woatx  two  n  mana! 
Then  tnm  not  each  thought  to  increasing  year  (t«rt, 
Ror  look  always  like  "  Olirer  asking  for  more  !'* 

fiearmwdiie  b  a  vlce—a  sad  Iklling,  at  loast;— 
So  reawnber  "Kaang^  Is  as  good  as  a  ftest!" 
Aad  doBt  set  roar  heart  an  "alnr'd,"  "Mod,"  *bel'd'' 
or  "roast," 

Nor  OB  delteate  "  woodcoeks  aerrtd  ip  apaa  leasi!" 

Don't  gire  people  nick'nameBt — don't,  eren  fa  In, 
Call  any  one  "  snuff- coloured  son  of  a  gnat" 
Nor  fkncy,  because  a  man  mm  seems  to  lack 
That  whenerer  yoa  please  you  can  *'gtre  hfaa  the  Sack!" 

Last  of  all,  as  you'd  thrire,  and  sUU  sleep  in  whoto  beats,  I 
Ir  Toa've  An  atus  wniows,  mm  t«bow  stmri!! 

Thonaa  lagMibr. 


THE  £ 

BY  H.  B. 

I  BECEiVED  a  leticr  addressed  to  me  at  Cal- 
entta,  from  a  friend  at  Berhampore,  stating  that 
aevenl  robberies  had  taken  place  in  nqr  house* 
hold  dwiog  my  absence  and  Aat  my  sedar* 
bearer,  on  whom  I  cottld  rely,  had  begged  of 
my  friend  (o  write  to  me  to  return  as  soon  as 
possible. 


ADDISON. 

TMs  information  reached  me  as  I  lay  on  ay 
conch,  completely  worn  with  the  fatigues  of  tw 
dnrprveionsj  for  I  had  been  with  WMaehmtlw- 
officers  to  BarrackpMe,  to  see  a  hut  by  leopara 
— a  si^t  the  most  canons  that  I  ever  beheld 
in  India.  These  animab  are  so  tune,  that  they 
range  at  large,  and  aotoally  sle^  beside 
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kcfper.   This  I  can  ronch  for,  as  I  have  seen 
it.   Hiev  protect  him  with  the  same  fidelity 
tkti  a  aog  wodM  defend  his  master,  i(  any 
stnager  sboald  approach  bim  daring  his  slnni- 
kn.  This  I  parbcalarty  know,  as  I  unfortanale- 
tv  wm  to  awake  bin,  unaware  of  his  faiihfal 
SoardiaBS,  and  nearly  paid  the  penalty  of  my 
felly,   lie  keeper,  however,  started  up,  and 
uRd  Atm  oC  They  obeyed  with  the  docility 
of  doMstic  animals,  and  fell  behind  him  at  his 
vtfi  of  eomniaad.   They  belong,  I  believe,  to 
ibe  GovemorGeneral  for  *tfae  time  being,  and 
ur  kept  in  the  park  of  the  government-house, 
h  «»  here  that  I  saw  them  run  down  a  deer. 
>eter  in  nnr  life  have  I  beheld  anything  so 
^ncefiil  as  their  movements,  or  so  rapid  as  their 
■tei  Considerably  swifter  than  greyhounds, 
wr  bounded  along,  and  soon  brought  down 
iknrgauie.   Fatigued  with  the  excitement  of 
Ail  hentifiil  j^mrt,  1  returned  to;  Catcalla, 
iii  as  1  have  mentioned,  was  lying  on  my 
(Mdi  wbea  the  information,  conveyed  by  my 
friaduBerhampore,  arrived.  No  time,  however, 
vui»belost;  so,  starting  up.  1  ordered  my 
frinfB  to  be  brought  to  the  door,  determined 
»  nntliiig  up  the  one  hnndred  and  sixteen 
iUti  h  bearers.  This  mode  of  proceeding  i^ay 
weimrai)^  to  Europeans,  who  will  scarcely 
Mint  ihe  rapidity  with  which  such  a  journey 
a  itcMplish^d.    By  the  river,  on  account  of 
At  (fneat,  seven  days  are  required  to  arrive 
KBn^pore;  by  land,  it  only  takes  twenty- 
ad*  fcoars.  The  bearers,  like  post-horses,  are 
rmrvd  every  twelve  or  fifteen  miles.  Each 
Rhjr  consists'  of  eight  men,  who  shift  the  burden 
>e  rxh  other  at  tbe  end  of  about  eveiy  league. 
Tk  others  trot  aion^ide  to  rest  themselves,  the 
*bole  party  sin^ng  and  johing  on  at  the  rate 
#faboat  four  miles  and  a  half  an  hour.  During 
Ar  ni^  the  disengaged  bearers  carry  torches, 
b  Kwe  away  the  wild  beasts.    The  fire-flies 
huiag  abott^  like  innumerable  stars,  add  to 
bewty  of  the  picture,  and  render  this  seme 
■Hi  mnantie  and  picturesque;  (hough  I  must 
Ae  mensy  motion,  the  broiling  of  the 
<<M  ia  this  luxurious,  coffiU'like  conveyance,  and 
(W  Inr  of  a  voracious  tiger,  or  oTiier  savage 
mmter,  take  away,  in  mr  opinion,  all  the 
<Wm$  which  would  otherwise  gild  this  mode 
•f  traveHtng. 

At  daybrwc  on  the  second  morning,  (for  1 
M  balled  a  few  hours  at  Aghardeep.)  1  arrived 
n  the  canfeomeats,  »id  entered  my  house,  which 
)iM>d  in      estensive  barrack-square. 

After  breakihsiiiK  most  luxuriously  on  Bom- 
dieki,  (a  nnaU  salt  fish,  someHiinglike  the 
Enropeaa  caplia.)  the  sable  fish,  (closely  re- 
wnUng  our  salmon,)  and  snipes,  which  are  here 
nr  nore  plmtifol  than  sparrows  in  England,  I 
wctly  sent  for  the  wise  man  of  the  place  to 
«we  aad  discover  the  thief;  then,  ordering  the 
*ma«s  lo  hU  in,  in  a  row  under  the  verandah, 
I  E^I-  ""^  confidently  awaited  his  arrival. 
jW  oiten  seen  his  powers  tested,  and  never 
"WW  them  fail.  1  am  aware  that  ray  countr}-- 
*ill  anile  at  my  credulity;  but,  as  I  have 
mvicHon  from  personal  and  constant  ob- 
S^T**  '  "o*  fesitate  to  assert,  that  his 
"■■wflfdiseovCTing  crime,  though  the  simplest, 
*«  As  most  wonderftil  that  1  ever  beheld. 


The  present  tostaoce  served  to  strengthen  my 

belief. 

In  every  bazaar  or  vilkige  in  India  there 
exists  a  wine  matt,  a  sort  of  half.priest,  half* 
conjuror,  who  predicts  ev^ts,  tells  fortunes,  se- 
cures families,  and  discovers  crimes.  These  in- 
dividuals are  looked  ^on  wiA  great  awe  by 
the  natives,  and  are  often  found  useftil  in  ms 
last  instance  by  Europeans. 

On  the  arrival  of  tbe  magician,  he  made  the 
men  form  a  circle  round  him;  dien,  uttering 
some  prayers,  he  produced  a  small  bag  of  rice, 
and  taking  oat  a  handful,  gave  it  to  the  man 
nearest  to  him,  and  desired  him  to  chew  it, 
while  he  continncd  to  recite  certain  prayers,  or 
incantations.  In  a  moment  or  two  he  held  a 
plate  to  the  man,  and  desired  him  to  spit  out 
the  grain.  He  did  so;  it  was  well  chewed,  and 
die  man  instaatly  declared  iimocMt  Another 
and  another  succeeded.  At  length  be  came  to 
one  of  my  favourite  servants — one  whom  I  never 
suspected.  On  taking  the  rice,  the  man  seemed 
dreadfnllY  convulsed.  He  ground  his  teeth,  and 
worked  nardfto  masticate  it;  but  alt  in  vain. 
When  be  rendered  it  on  the  plate,  the  grain  was 
ancmshed,  unchewed,  The  wise  man  instantly 
proclaimed  him  to  be  (he  thief;  upon  which, 
the  servant,  falling  on  his  knees,  c<mfe9sed  the 
crime,  and  detailed  a  scries  of  thefts,  for  which 
1  bad  suspected,  and  even  punished,  others.  By 
his  own  snowing  he  must  have  been  Ae  greatest 
rascal,  tbe  greatest  scoundrel  alive.  He  had, 
however,  lived  long  with  me;  so  I  cmtentea 
myself  with  instantly  dismissing  him. 

In  the  evening  I  was  sitting  at  whist,  when  I 
was  caDed  out  by  my  sedar-bearer,  whom  I  be- 
fore mentioned  as  one  of  the  most  faithful  crea- 
tures in  existence.  He  begged  of  me  instantly 
to  set  out  forMborshedabad— a  distance  of  about 
(en  miles,  in  order  to  see  a  cousin  of  miae, 
who  had  sent  me  a  verbal  message  by  a  pvne 
(a  foot*runner,)  requesting  ray  instant  attendance, 
as  he  had  met  with  a  serious  accident,,  When 
I  asked  to  see  the  servant,  I  found  he  was  abeady 
gone;  and,  when  I  expressed  my  astonishment 
that  he  had  not  even  sent  me  a  eAr/(note),  my 
bearer  assured  me  the  accident  had  deprived 
him  of  the  power  of  writing;  but  that  he  earnestly 
solicited  me  to  lose  no  tune  in  setting  out  Of 
course  I  did  not  hesitate  ordering  my  palanquin 
out  once  more.  Though  sadly  tired,  I  started 
off,  aAer  making  an  apology  to  my  Iriends  for 
mu  abruptly  leaving  them.  On  my  arrival  at 
Moonhedabad,  1  hurried  to  the  bungalow  of  my 
relatiTe.*  Here  I  found  til  tbe  worid  fast  asleep; 
and,  amongst  others,  my  cousin.  He  was  perfectly 
well,  and  numbering  most  comfortably.  On  being 
avroke,  he  positively  demed  having  sent  any 
messenger  whatever  to  me,  and  had  met  with 
no  accident,  nor  was  ever  better  in  his  life. 

The  deception  thus  practised  on  me  staggered 
me  so  much,  that,  incite  of  every  remonstrance, 
I  borrowed  a  relay  of  bearers,  and  set  out  on 
ray  instant  return  home. 

On  re-entering  my  quarter  1  found  aQ  quiet 
and  still  as  the  grave.  1  aroused  same  of  the 
sleeping-servants;  and,  having  obtained  a  light, 
asked  lor  the  sedar-bearer,  determined  to  make 
an  example  of  the  rascal  for  having  thus  played 
off  a  practical  joktt  on  me.  None  of  the  others. 
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howerer,  knew  vhine  1m  was;  so  I  pro«ee4e4 

to  my  bed-room,  resolved  to  panish  him  in  the 
monim^.  As  1  passed  through  my  dressing-room, 
I  perceived  my  drawers  opea ;  I  examined  (hem, 
and  found  that  a  suit  of  my  clothes  had  been 
extracted;  and,  by  a  turban  I  found  lyioK  near, 
1  discovered  that  ih^  had  beea  taken  by  the 
sedar.  That  a  man,  whom  1  had  hitherto  looked 
upon  as  iocorruplibly  honest,  should  Uius  act, 
was  a  matter  of  the  ^atest  surprise.  That  one. 
who  had  over  been  cou^dered  as  the  most  faitit* 
fnl  of  my  servants,  should  thus  suddenly  turn 
thief,  annoyed,  and  disappointed  me.  Bu^  what 

Suzzled  me  more  than  all  was,  th^  My  pe<^e 
eclared  he  bad  bean  seen  "to  enter  this  room 
early  in  die  evening,  but  roost  positively  had 
Bo4  passed  o«t  again.  Tired  with  coigecttire,  I 
went  into  my  8lec|Hng  apartmoiL 

1  started  back  with  surprise,  Up«m  the  bed 
lay  a  figure,  the  very  coontei^NU-t  of  myself  1 
My  heart  misgave  Hie  as  I  rushed  forward,  and 
tore  a  handkerchief  from  the  features  of  my  other 
self,  who  so  closely  resembled  me,  as  he  appeared 
stretched  on  roy  bed.  that  my  fbllowccs  kept 
staring  first  at  me.  and  then  at*  the  figure  before 
than,  as  if  doubtful  of  my  identity. 

As  the'eoveringwas  reasoved,  1  perceived  the 
countenanoe  of  my  sedar.  He  was  last  asleep. 


I  attempted  in  ai^per  to  «w^e  him.  He  was  a 
corpse.    Stone  dead  before  me  was  stretched 

my  late  (avounte  servant  On  a  close  examiUp 
tion  I  found  a  sharp-pointed  instrDment(probaUT 
poisoned)  thrust  into  his  heart,  froa  which  it 
was  still  undrawn.  I  conld  not  decipher  IW 
dreadful  mystery. 

Presently  one  of  my  kidmutgars  mshed  np. 
He  held  a  leaf  iu  bis  hand  on  which  some 
characters  in  Hindostannee  had  been  traced  (u 
usual)  with  a  pin.  Isent  fer  my  numckee  {intn- 
preter),  who  thus  translated  them.  "Beloved 
raasteri  a  plot  was  f(wmed  by  the  man  whM 
you  this  day  diseovercd  to  bt  a  thief^  to  mnder 
you.  It  was  too  well  planned  for  you  tocscaw. 
I  was  too  solemnly  sworn  to  dare  ta  nveal  i( 
to  you  I  Pardon  me,  beloved  masmi  bat  1  v<a- 
lured  to  deceive  you.  i  look  your  place:  aid 
have  felt  happy  to  die  for  you !  May  4he  GW 
of  the  white  man  make  yon  happy  t" 

The  riddle  was  solved.  The  delinquent,  thinking 
be  had  completed  his  deed  of  U»od,  had  fled. 
1  provided  for  the  family  of  ray  aatached  aervaat 
Not  one  of  bis  fellows,  however,  seemed  asteniib- 
ed  at  the  act  They  appeared  to  took  n^iucli 
devotion  as  a  matter  of  coarse.  Far  nqrseK 
I  never  cm,  i  never  will,  fbi^el  Ihe  fidelity  ef 
my  devoted  **sedar." 


THE  S)nJGi 

TsEHE  was  an  tuasoal  stir  diat  day  all  along 
the  coast  in  llie  neighbourhood  of  Rathmore. 
That  seldom-visited  ^t  of  Ireland  ties  out  of 
the  reach  of  trade;  and  having  but  few  attrac- 
tieos  from  its  beauty  or  convenience — being  tra- 
versed by  »o  road,  and  accessible  to  none  but 
the  smallest  craft  by  sea— it  has  escaped,  even 
to  our  own  day,  almost  every  eye  but  that  of 
the  engineer  of  the  ordnance  survov,  and  remains 
a  yet  unopened  page  in  the  skeicVbook  of  the 
artist,  and  the  uote-book  of  llie  traveller.  Imagine 
an  estuary  formed  by  the  junction  of  a  small 
fishing-sn«»n  with  the  sea,  which  seemed  be- 
tween then  to  have  cast  back  (he  shiAing  and 
shallow  sands  to  a  cmsiderablc  extent  at  Mther 
hand,  and  agreed  diat  in  return  for  the  free 
exit  of  the  former,  the  latter  should  have  the 
privilege  of  entry  some  miles  up  its  channel 
every  six  hoars,  and  overQow  besides  I  know 
not  now  many  thousands  of  acres  all'aroimd. 
On  one  bank  (the  southern)  of  this  wide  sea- 
arra,  a  low  barrier  of  rock  forbid  the  turther 
advance  of  the  encroaching  elements,  and  de- 
fined the  boundary  of  a  cultivated  and  fruitful 
district;  but  en  the  northern  side,  a  distance  of 
some  soiles  acsoss,  desolation  reigned  paramount, 
and  Aere  sectned  no  reason  why  the  sea 
not  in  time  carry  the  cmcroacbment  which  yearly 
tore  mass  after  mass  from  the  land,  to  any  com- 
ceivaUe  length,  and  in  the  end  submene  the 
village  of  iUlhmore  full  as  many  feet  below  it 
as  it  now  stood  above  it.  Indeed,  from  the  pe- 
culiar nature  of  the  country  there,  every  winter, 
nay,  eveir  gale  transformed  its  features;  and 
the  longobaent  sailor,  arriving  towards  nigh(>faU 


LING  RUN. 

in  the  neighbourhood  of  his  foniier  home,  hu 
been  known  to  experience  consider^!*  ditlically 
in  recognising  the  localitv  and  identifying  iw 
site  of  the  cabin  in  whicn  h*  was  bom.  The 
region  is.  in  fact,  but  an  accumulation  af  jdnMI 
pure  sea-sand,  which  has  cast  itself  info  all  Aa 
wild  and  lantaslic  shapes  ol  a  miniature  moua- 
tain  range,  as  the  gales  have  had  eflect  ap«a 
its  vailevs  or  across  its  ridges.  These  unduk- 
tions,  wKich  would  otherwise  constitute  a  shiA- 
ing  desert,  derive  some  degree  of  stability  fro* 
a  growth  of  rank  grass,  of  the  nature  of  lbs 
rush,  with  which  a  short  time  and  a  scanty  d» 
portatton  of  earth  from  the  more  inland  diMncts 
nave  invested  them;  and  they  are  thus iand««i 
sufficiently  secure  to  afford  foundation  for  tb« 
hut  of  the  fisherman  here  and  thcve,  and  a  place 
for  his  "garden,"  as  the  piece  of  Iwd,  BulbcieBt 
scantily  to  feed  his  cow,  bis  pig,  and  his  chil- 
dren, IS  generally  called  in  Ireland.  Atthesuie 
time,  although  there  is  so  far  a  little  cnsttoj 
over  of  vegetation,  it  is  but  thin  and  inads^Kf 
and  the  slightest  disturbance  .  is  snfficieal  to 
restore  the  pure,^barren,  and  shifting  sand  la  iti 
ori^nal  position,  and  lo  sweep  out  all  traoea 
fertility  from  the  district.  As  it  is,  nothing  QM 
be  more  sickly  than  the  appcaranee  of  all  thit 
iprows  upon  it.  The  rushy  grass  conies  up  i* 
tufts  of  a  light  gieea;  a  small  pale  mow  pat* 
forth  its  skinny  fingers  to  hold  down  the  shallow 
BoiU  and  here  and  there  'he  dwarf  thistle  ihakss 
its  bluish  leaf  in  the  blast,  and  prsaentaiukeM 
thorns  against  the  rudeness  it  ia  exposed  to.  And 
yet  Amidst  these  bleak  and  raiseHble  ImmIsiSM 
upon  the  soil  of  this  roelaocholy  and  /ofttddiaf 
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ifM,  ■  cast  Ae  Ut  of  more  Ihu  one  human 
vho  Tiews  without  dfead  or  discoutent 
k  taetx  of  the  waste  around  him,  and  even 
kb  mt  there  ia  aalhterest  in  the  worst  of  iis 
interest  derived  ftom  old  asso- 
aad  early  recollections,  the  charm  of 
the  pover  of  that  all-imparadising 
Aw^l  'thit  is  my  Aonir.    Of  all  the  happy 
mmt»  wUch  puzzle  the  philo50[^ical  specu- 
taur « ibe  human  mind,  that  aurelv  is  the  most 
^i)fi,*htch  reconciles  man.  to  liia  sitnattOD, 
^tiftht  or  torrid,  savage  w  the  Alps  ormo- 
mam  as  the  fens,  and  gives  him.  by  the  mere 
it   nfenng  long,  a  sort  of  relish  for  his 
■n.ciBsins  him  to  derive  satisfaction  from 
Ar  mr  dfows lances  which  debar  him  from 
tmmlmrf  advantages  othepi  enjay^  Bntonr 
imm  Urn  w»t  ia  the  reaolntitm  of' such  ques> 
^■■oniiaiDg  upon  them;  suffice  it  to  say, 
te«     day  in  question  there  was  one  heart 
iHhtaMjvyous  and  contented— contented  with 
AAiw  and  all  she  had -around  her;  joyous 
■  famteipation  of  shariog  the  fiiture  with 
Ita  ^  w  a  BBtive  of  her  native  place,  and 
hri  M  thought  or  a  wifh  beyond  her  and 
Mne  It  truth,  the  ntorrow  was  to  be  Nary 
tfhak  acddiDg-day.  Father  Flynn  would  ride 
Miie  luds  at  low  water,  and  be  at  the 
■^ibNt  tlw  lall  oftbesun— the  neighbors 
fmrniki,  tiie  little  feast-  prepared,  and— in 
dat  Buy  was  Aa^^y— happy  in  the  truest 
H  Ac  t«rm  eaa  ever  be  applied  to  the  human 
hai  vhca  bncy  has  punted  a  picture  mare 
M(  ikm  At  future  ever  will  reaSze,  and 
nam  kads  ito  aid  to  (he  dust,  pronouncing 
it  NM  oaly  lAat  iHipe  may  ikiriy  eonntapoB 
«ife  awa. 

Im  ttilL,  althoo^  there  was  a  bustle  in  the 
aad  agitation  too  .within  the  heart  of 
Wy  Olfan,  the  business  of  the  approaching 
*MBS        Bat  sufficient,  considerti^  the  rank 
*e  parties  and  the  SDWothncss  of  ue  arraoge- 
tmm,  tm  ^ve  viae  to  the  stir  we  have  spoken 
fas  a>stivahlc  in-  the  whole  district  on  the 
b  im  yestioB.    Sometfung  seemed  to  occupy 
M  agiaie  tke  ninds  of  the  peasantry  throughout 
k  whate  Icagth  and  breauth-^farra-worif. '  was 
kwmy  iasbaoes  wholly  neglected,  in  others 
hMihad  by  ^herin^  and  conferences ;  —men 
ha  descried  creeping  along  the  backs  of 
mktm,  ISI  they  reached  an  open  spot,  across 
risch  Aey  vnmM  sauiicr  uacoacenedly,  and 
aader  cover  of  a  fence  or  a  hillock,  steal 
Nliy  ak»ag  in  a  given  direclioa^  and  here  and 
ARa»qFe«laaa.siicha8is  usedin  thehnrobkr 
•f  ■miniiil  and  fishing  vessels,  would  be 
out  seaward.    Ilie  season  was  about 
ig  efwaox;  and  althoo^  die  gales  had 
■oidaate  as  yet,  and  had  now  subsided 
hreeae,  jret  the  weather  was  unsettled 
and  It  was  generally  supposed  that 
of  the  eqainectials  was  yet  to 


t  ODe  of  two  aaea,  who  leaned  against 
•f  saad  {uaag  the  east,  or  open 
scre«eJ  from  all  other  quarters — 
a  in  (he  afling." 

'  dad,  John,"  replied  Pat.  « yon  must 
like  Pettier  MelU8an'^  that  kept  one 
*a  thid;  while  be  nm  leund  by  Ae 


kitchen  door  to  catch  hoult  of  him,  if  what 
you're  lellin'  me's  tbrue.  Shure,  isn't  it  up 
towards  the  Five  Houses  you're  lo<Ain',  and  the 
Jane— die  blessin's  an  the  purty  name— dare  no 
more  run  in  there  than  her  nunessiie  beyant 
could  run  out  to  her  where  she  is." 

''Whisht,  Pat.  Why  need  I  be  gettine  sore 
eyes  looking  out  to  say,  when  1  have  it  all  done 
handv  bv  them  that's  paid  for  it,  and  saves  me 
the  throuble?" 

''Well,  John  O'llara,  'tis  you  that  has  the 
ready  way  with  yoa,  bat  it  batra  me  to  make  it 
out.  '  '     ■  , 

"  Look  there,  Pat— do  you  see  any  thing  quare 
on  the  gnager's  gable-end?" 

"Quaret  byjapers,  tisevety  diing  an  it  that's 
quare- ay,  an  the  front'  an'^  rare,  and  what's 
qnarest  of  all's  inside,  an*  that's  himself.  Qaarel 
—by  dad,  an'  there  i*  soraeAin'  quare- about  it 
thi&  blessed  day,  for  sarra'  a  one  of  their  (fuare 
lAokin'  selves  1  see  about  it,  windys  or  doors, 
an'  nothin' but  anoUl'  bilo'  carpet  Moll  Hagarly 
has  hung  out  o'  the  top  windy  to  dhry,  maybe." 

"  Pat,  you're  a  good  thatcher,  but  you  wouldn't 
do  fbr  thimble-rig.  That's  the  sign  tfaty  see  her." 

"  Welt,  John,"  repUed  Patrick,  looking  some- 
what crest-fallen,  "now  would  I  know  that  it 
wasn't  Moll  Hagarty  smashed  the  pitcher,  an' 
the  carpet 

"  Whisht!  aa'  teU  me,  did  any  one  go  to  Bryan 

More*" 

"Ay,  did  there.  But  the  boy  had  to  lie  in 
the  ditch  for  feared  oald  Delany  would  lay  his 

Sire  an  him,  and  afore  he  could  get  in  unknownst, 
rran  wai  away— yoti  Anoio  where." 
O'Hara  looked  mk  for  a  single  instant,  (hen 
replied — 

"Ay,  ay.  that's  the  war  with  him  now.  But 
we  want  him,  and  must  nave  him." 

At  this  nornent  a  shadow 'struck  across  the 
pure  and  glittering  sand  before  their  feet,  and 
beth  turning  dwir  eyes  iqward,  discovered  the 
substance, to  be  the  form  of  the  individual  they 
were  speaking  of,  Bryan  More,  standing  on  the 
edge  of  the  grassy  acclivity,  which  terminated 
in  the  sandy  cleflt  a  yard  or  two  over  their 
heads.  Bryan  Delany,  or  Br^an  More,  as, he 
was  usually  called  in  the  neighbourhood,  per- 
haps from  his  ^teaX  -size,  was  one  of  those  sin- 
giuarly-gifted  individuals,  which  may  occasion- 
ally be  seen  amongst  the  peasantry  of  Ireland, 
and  appear  to  have  been  thrown  off  from  the 
hand  of  nature  witfi  the  stamp  of  a  higher  order 
upon  tiiem,  being  supereminent  above  all  that 
is  about  them,  and  tlie  circumstances  of  their 
situation,  in  a  degree  not  to  be  accounted  for 
on  Ae  ordinary  principles  of  hereditary  trans- 
mission. He  stood  six  feet  three  inches  in  height. 
His  fine  countenance  was  perfectly  regular,  and 
the  expression  of  bis  light  blue  eye  and  cnrlmg 
lip  was  that  of  vigour  and  ingenuousness,  with 
that  air  of  guilelessness  and  independence  so 
rarely  seen  amongst  those  bom  wliere  depen- 
dence is  a  necessity,  and  guile  generally  a  need- 
ful defence.  His  «nole  appearance  and  bearing 
iaaA\  be  described  as  arutocratic,  without  die 
pnde  ii4iich  sometiflaes  acconqtanies  that  dis- 
tinction; and  his  disposition  conformed  exacdy 
with  the  promise  of  his  exterior,  lie  was  gene- 
rous and  brave,  but  soft-hearted  sad  caBfidiac; 
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content  w'A  hta  lot,  wbicli  had  sent  hiii  to 
sea  in  his  majesty's  service  as  a  boy,  yet  anx- 
iois  to  advance '  himnclf  by  the  praiseworthy 
means  of  industry  and^ood  conduct.  He  had  re- 
turned from  Ioim;  service  sona  oioolhs  before, 
bearins  with  him  honourable  testimonials 
from  the  ofSpfTs  under  whom  he  had  acted, 
and  ^'as  now  the  afBanced  of  Mary  O'tlara, 
ex|iecting  with  a  bi«ast  as  joyous,  though  less 
agitated  than  hers,  the  lapse -of  the  few  houia 
which  would  intervene  ei9  he  could  call  the 
girl  of  his  choice,  as  well  as  of  his  heart  and 
atTertions^  his  own. 

-  '-Well,  Bryan,  I-tbou^t  the  sun  had  gone 
out  when  you  crossed, "  exclaimed  O'Hara,  whra 
be  h^d  recovered  from  a  momentary  start :  "who 
woAId  have  dreamt  df  yoa  slanung  betune  «s 
and  the  light?  " 

"Dad, -an'  'twas  1  that  kaewn  htm,"  inter- 
rupted Pat,  "just  as  yeu  did  the  what  yoa 

know  just  by  lookin'  -thither  way.  'It's 

the  long  sbaddy  of  Bryan;'  aays  1,  without 
throwin'  my  cnre  aff  tli«  pona'.  There's  not  a 
man  in  the  place  id  come  'ithin  five  feet  aT  it, 
barrin'  it  was  evema'.  1  wonder  you  didn't 
obsarve,  John: — "' 

">Ve  wer«  jast  talking  of  yon,  Brytm,"  cried 
O'Hara,  withoal  heeding  the  retort  of  lus  coai- 
panion  to  the  humiliation  he  had  so  lately,  sub- 
jected him  to.  ''The  word,  was  scarcely  out 
of  our  mouth  when  there  you  were  on  top 
of  as. " 

*'Aad  yoiur  next  will  find  me  beside  you," 
excUintod  the  athletic  yoaog  num,  descending 
with  one  spring  from  the  bank  aboVe  to  the 
sandy  plalMrm  on  which  tlwy  stood.  ^Here  1 
am,  Jonn,  and  my  friend  Pat,  ready  to  hear 
yoa,  and  shake  yoa  by  (he  baiid,  both  of  vou. 
Pat,  I  didn't  aak  yon  to  my  wedding.  Bat  that's 
Btore  John's  place,  so  I II  put  him  up  to  it  now, 
ted  he'll  Bot  refuse  me." 

"Refuse  ymi,  Bryan!  'Tis  not  in  me  to  re- 
fuse a  fair  request  from  fiiend  or  foe— nor  in 
yoa  either,  Bryan.  And  I've  something  for  you 
to  do  for  met  too,  to-day. " 

"Let  me  bear  it,  John  O'Hara.  I'm  ready  to 
take,  giv^  do,i-or  dare  any  Uiing  for  the  friend 
1  honour,  aad  the  brother  of  the  girl  I  love. " 

"Your  hand  I*  it,  Bryan-Note.  See  yoa  that 
piece  of  cloth  dangling  an'  fiaj^ing  out  of  the 
upper  window  at  the  revenue  station?  " 

*'Ay,  John.  Tlw  sign,  I  suppose,  that  the 
fellows  vilhin  are,  as  usual,  ^und  the  whi^ey- 
botile,  instead  of  looking  aOer  his  majesty's  re- 
venue. " 

"You're  wrong  there,  for  once, "  replied  John, 
with  a  laugh.  ^•Thafa  a  sign  thM  they  have 
been  on  the  look-out,  and  luiownMie  thaik  they'd 
teU  to  ihe  whole  world." 

"Well,  it  ^ipean,  if  it  is,  that  they  have  ye* 
ID  their  seoreta,  at  all  events." 

"  Haybe,  maybe.  I'm  keeping  a  sharp  look- 
oat  here  for  mvselT. " 

"I  don't  anoerstand  yon  yet,"  said  Bryan, 
after  a  pause.  "You've  something  to  a^  ef 
me.  Come,  let  me  hear  what  it  is,  John,  and, 
seriously,  I'll  serve  you  as  t  hast  can,  ivhatever 
you  put  me  to." 

"'Then  be'U  mind  the  nun  in  die  Buckw's 
Ctve*'*  exiAaiaaed  Pa^  d^inng  hia  thi|K  *<an' 


only  stave  one  keg  to  keep-  the  ranams  in  heui 
I'll  keep  nigh  him,  John,  never  fear." 

"  Whisht,  for  the  love  of  heaven ! "  interrupted 
O  Hara,  shaking  his  fist  a^  the  cringing  aod  re- 
baked  Pat — "whishtl  or  I'll  see  what  sort  of 
rum  is  inside  your  ribs,  yoa  Ijabbling  fooll'' 

"What  is  ttie  man  talkii^  of,  John?"  ex- 
claimed Brju,  in  real  surprise.  ^Surely  he 
mast  be  drunk,  or  jesting,  as  usual. " 

"Not  more  than  he  ever  is,  or  evar  does," 
replied  O'Hara,  more-cahnly,  **He  has  btdtd 
it  out  a  httle  strtng,  but — we  kme  a  job  to  da 
to-night. "  . 

"What?  the  lobster-pots— eh? 

"Lobster  devils!"  cried  O'Hara,  losing  all 
patience  at  what  be  conceived  his  friends  wil- 
Ittl  slowness.  "Bryan  More,  every  thing  is  ar- 
ranged, ike  'Jane*  is  ia  the  o01i«.  Iht  toaatry 
is  ready,  md  the  *>aa'  is  to  he  made  thu 
night  I"' 

"The  run  I"  exclaimed  Bryan,  not  ye^alav. 
ing  himself  to  eomprehend  'the  fnll  extent  if 
meaning  attached  to  that  well-kanvn  word. 

"  Well,  man,  we  can  do,  1  hope,  wiihant  the 
likes  of  yoa.  You'll  not  be  tetiimg  of  m,  tar 
the  sake  of  the  ooUem  at  home,  and-  " 

"John  OHara,*'  interrupted  Bryan,  layiagki* 
hand  on  his  shoulder,  "you're  a  man,  and  wij 
friend.  You're  ktr  brother.  Bn^  Johii,  yoa'rt 
done  «TODg  to  get  me  to  promise  what  1  knew 
nothii^  about."  .He  paused. 

John  looked  at  him,  biU  he  ^as  too  aeir 
him.  The  candid  and  ope*  eye  of  his  giguiu 
Iriend  looked  down  ealmly  bat  searchiafly  •■*> 
Ms  Ace,  as  his  hand  rested  ifpon  his  uioaldcr, 
and  he  tamed  aneas^  this  iny  and  that,  as  b 
to  get  out  of  the  focas  of  his  gaze. 
-  Pat,  Iwwever,  who  was  not  so  iramedisidy 
fascinated,  after  looking  from  one  to  the  odwr, 
at  last  burst  oat  into  a  hoarse  fit  of  laagMnr, 
and  slapping  O'Hara  on  the  other  shouldCT  vita 
all  his  force,  cried  out — 

"Don't  let  him  off,  John.  He's  fairly  ia  for 
it,  and  he's  the  only  man  'ill  be  trusted  near 
the  rum — barrin'  myself.  There  s  an  ilh?"^ 
cargo,"  he  continued,  taming  to  the  oiiier,*'sBi 
our  forthin's  made,  if  we  c««ld  only  get  Aea 
revenne  men  one  keg  of  the  aperrils  as  a  nin* 
stalment  for  the  rest.  They'd  never  stir,  ■> 
long  as  they  had  a  lon^  of  sugar  left,  for  there  s 
a  pump  in  the  yard,  and  a  turf-stack  behiM 
it  to  hate  the  wather;  and  if  they  trou'^go  fM' 
to  get  op,  by  dad  it's  to  the  grocer's  they'd  m 
goin'  for  more  sugar." 

"You  see.  Bryan,"  said  O'Hara,  glad  of  the 
diversion  in  his  favour,  "  bow  little  we  have  to 
dread  Iron  these  fellows.    The  troth 
is  a  cargo  to  be  landed  this  night— a  TahiaWe 
one,  principally  tobacco,  but  contuniog  nn* 
brandy,  and  tea  besides;  and  with  all 
stances  in  oar  ftvoar,  we  may  Teasooably  hop" 
to  do  the  thing  ({aiedy  and  seeteUy— <^  ^ 
the  wiser.   I  take  a  good  share  myself,  iw 
lahoars  in  settling  the  landing-and,  BrjW; » 
will  make  a  difference  with  Aer,  year  belpM? 

"With  Aer!— why,  doas  afte  connive  st 
business?" 

"Connivel  notexactW.  She  loves  her 
-4fae  knows  who  befiiciHfa  hiia--ay,  and  » 
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wiir*"'^  wbU  it  is  to  bold  mo's  ward 
-or  to  go  back  of  it " 

■^SiloKe,  JoliD  O'Uual  Yod  have  wronged 
ve,  as  I  told  yoa  before.  Add  not  iiisult  to 
injiry,  hy  sowoMBg  nie  capable  of  what  would 
duhtaoor  the  lugbes^  and  disgrace  the  meanest, 
itfm  yoa  have  even  had  a  hint  of  what  my 
lul  Koe  of  coodaet  will  be,  and  from  what  you 
baw  ef  me,  it  is  oojost  of  you  to  ptt»ume  any 
iUk  of  the  kiad. " 

OUara  now  felt  a  mineled  sensation. of  satis- 
bdna  and  riuww,  which  held  him  silent  a 
■ooenr,  b«t  as  the  Iwiner  feeling  alone  was 
ihared  by  his  comrade  -Pat,  he  lost  no  time  in 
ginM  vent  to  it,  and  exclaimed — "  1  nevef  feared 
TC  wyan—ye'U  be  at  the  Backer's  Cave  afore 
■M;  and  the  first  keg  landed  'ilf  be  carried 
Am— let  Pat  alone  for  that-  God  bless  him. 
Mb,  any  l|ow,  'Us  be  that  h»  cbe  s^errtt,  aad 
Imr      coUeen  well,  divil  .feu>  Urn.". 

Ima  Relied  not  a  ward,  bnt  contimied  look- 
a; ■  Omia's  laee  with  a  ipelaiMholy  sAule. 
Alhit  be  said-^'-^O'Hara,  what  right  have  you 
II W  ae  10  nnderlake  an  anlawfol  tfansactton, 
N  ttworthy  triekt" 

-'Saat,  Bryan:  1  bind  yon  to  nothing.  Yon're 
free.  Infe  the  ivoik  to  as  to-niglt,  and  come 
a  lb  ndding  clean  and  fresh  to-morrow.  It'll 
kHBeyoo.  Bnc  don't  mind  as,  if  wo  Fie  a 
li>b  hte  in  the  morning,  and  perhaps  are  the 
*im  fer  a  braise  or  two,  and  the  likes  of  that — 
w1  IK  tell  the  girls." 

"Vh  have  entrapped  me,  John  OUan.  Nerer 
krf  Alt,  whatever  comes  of  it.  I  say  it  in 
ac  ffimce  of  this  man.  I  am  an  unwilling 
KHr  ia  (be  bosineas.  I  have  no  heart  in  it. 
Ba.  Jtba  O'Hara,  I  am  ready  for  you.  Dispose 
■s  vbare  yoB  think  fit,  so  that  no  opposiaon 
iti  fi^tate  is  intended  towards  hta  .aiajeaty's 
Attn.  1  will  risk  life  and  Hmb  for  you— at 
the  are — at  Ae  boats— anywhere,  (hve  me 
ibe  iasnetions  and  the  plan  of  the  thing.  But, 
H  fcr  as  yon  can,  keep  it  secret.  It  is  no  nonour 
« tiny  to  aw.  Succeed  or  fail,  I  care  not  to 
ke  MM  af  as  a  f»aty  to  it  j  no,  nat  eroi  &t  fhe 
nslt  of  ieang— Jker  &vonr." 

Re  atiered  these  last  words  with  deep  emo- 
tioB,  lad  O'Hara  scarcely  knew  how  to  reply, 
lie  Aoa^t  it  better,  therefore,  simply  to  take 
ha  u  fau  word,  and  give  him,  as  a  matter  of 
(tvse,  that  infonnation  and  iuslmction  he  had 
tefwed.  The  parries  soon  aAer  separated ;  and 
H  Bryan  wiibarew,  O'Hara  and  Pat  followed 
Ub  vidi  their  eyes,  then  exchanged  a  nnile, 
ihe  aieaiiiag  of  which  might  be  interpreted  to 
k*-4er8  goes  another  of  those  we  have  played 
^  unal  ^ame  i^n:  we  know  how  to  over* 
M»  eeaacHBce  where  it  is  mosttendejr,  for  the 
MB  of  Use  shania  is  die  most  powerful  of 
d  mivcs  with  the  npri^i  to  do  wrong. 

IW  uvem  called  the  Bucker's  Cave  is  a 
Mtaral  fituire  in  the  lisestone  rock,  whidi  puses 
^  tbroogb  a  sro^  promontory  in  an  inclined 
■iMioB,  having  its  uniherm  entrance  elevated 
tbe  reach  of  any  but  very  high  tides,  bv* 
*AMidtDg  towards  the  north,  and  ei^i^ig  into 
*  M^ADent  arch,  which  is  ahemately  snb- 
fjwgtd  and  deserted  eveiy  tide.  Hw  uuer 
*"teQe  ia  canaad  Anvagh  the  rai^s  of  blacken- 
■(  od  tiwr  f  ton  rocks,  having  a  few  8a»4rled 


sea  weeds  adhetisg  to  their  lower  sui&ce,  and, 
a  little  above,  the  hardy  samphire  commencing 
the  land  vegetation  with'  its  rank  and  succulent 
shoots:  bat,  as  yon  clarabei:  through  it  in  yoar 
descent  towards  the  other  entrance,  the  lloor  at 
low  water  becomes  gradoftlly  evener— the  roof 
and  sides  expand,  and  at  last,  having  made  a 
slight  totn,  yon  come  upon  a  smooth  and  clean 
carpet  of  the  finest  sand,  from  which,  at  each 
side,  spring  black  masses  of  dripping  reek,  which 
rise  with  beaaliful  regidaritv  to  qieet  above  in 
the  point  of  a  gotbic  arch,  displaying,  as  through 
a  ni^ty  door,  the  mighty  sea,*  lo  vrhich  the 
sand  shelves  almost  imperceptibly,  and  on  whose 
margin  the  waves  spread  one  beyond  the  other 
in  the  manner  of  spacious  'steps.*'  It  is,  indeed, 
a  sort  of  temple  of  natare,  into  the  composition 
of  which  only  her  most  sublime  elements  are 
permitted  to  enter — the  rock,  tbe  sea,  and  the 
sky.  Solitode  is  here  felt  in  its  fuhms.  There 
is  absolnte  silmce,  exc^t  for  the  monotonoas 
ro«r  of  the  sea  ontside,  and  an  occasional  drip 
in  the  recesses  of  the  cavern— and  the  hollow- 
BOSS  of  that  sowid,  and  the  damp  chill  of  the 
air  within,  even  when  the  day  without  is  balmiest, 
ferce  apon  man  the  feetiiig  that  here  he  is  an 
intruder — that  in  the  cooneils  of  the  Great  Ar- 
chitect it  was  for  something  more  pure  and  more 
sublime  than  his  presence  the  holy  fane  was 
originally  consttucted  and  consecrated. 

It  was  about  nine  o'dock  at  night  that  Bryan 
stood  within  the  arch  of  (he  -Bucker's  Cave, 
looking  out  upon  the  sea,  which  had  now  ad- 
vanced, its  smaH  billows  towarib  its  mouth,  so 
as  to  leave  but  a  few  yards  of  sand  dry  before 
it.  The  night  was  radier  dull  than  dark.  A  mist 
hnng  over  the  waters,  and  although  there  was 
but  little  wind,  a  moanmg  soviid  seemed  to  come 
from  the  deep,  and  fill  ttw  .cavern.  To  say  what 
the  yoang  man's  feelings  were  at  (hat  hour  would, 
we  Delieve,  have  been  impossible  to  himself. 
But  bis  Hp  was  curled,  and  his  l>row  bent,  even 
in  the  solitade  and  dariuess,  aa'd  ever  and  anon 
he  turned  suddenly  from  his  seaward  gaae,  bnd 
strode  a  fbw  pacer  into  the  back  of  tbe  cavern, 
with  gestures  of  impatience  and  anger,  to  return 
to  his  post  again,  and  strain  his  eye  and  ear  in 
tbe  direction  of  the  waters. 

He  had  been  nearly  two  hours  in  diis  dismal 
situation,  the  tide  had  driven  liim  back  gradually 
farther  and  farther  np  the  saady  slope  within 
the  cave,  and  fancy,  which  in  the  most  educated 
and  philosophical  of  as  all  will  occasionally  run 
riot  and  get  tbe  better  of  os,  had  now  begun 
to  yield  lo  the  circtfmslaoees  of  the  scene,  and 
play  her  antics  In  the  brain  of  .the  watcher.  Tbe 
chill  of  the  place  sfent  a  shbdder  through  bis 
frame,  aad  as  he  turned  his  eyes  frmu  one  side 
to'  the  other,  Ihe  masses  of  rock  aboM  him  as- 
sumed shapes  where  tbe  feebfe  gHmmer  of  light 
fell  upon  their  projections,  and  became  instinct 
with  a  sort  of  visionary  vitality.  Once  the  ima- 
gination is  set  at  large,  it  is  hard  to  bring  her 
within  bounds  again,  and  every  moment  added 
to  the  delusion  with  Bryan.'  who,  as  wave  after 
wave  droviB  him  back  into  thicker  darkness,,  felt 
himself  thrust,  as  it  were,  into  contact  with  the 
horrid  shapes  behind  Mm.  He  fancied,  too, 
that  he  caught  sonntb  dilferent  from  those  he 
eouM  acconnt  for,  and  the  ferau,  so  fiuat  and 
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shapeless,  ke  coaU  faatv  moved  and  drew  near. 
The  belief  of  Ihe  hiimDler  Irish  in  spirits  is 
universal.  They  admit  it,  not  as  a  superstition 
to  be  pardoned,  Ifut  a  faith  to  be  avoved;  and 
it  is  in  no  way  derogatory  to  the  sense  or  cou- 
rage of  (he  noblest  peasant  to  be  overwhelmed 
with  ghostly  fear.  It  cannot  be  wondered  at, 
then,  that  Bryan,  with  whom  conscience  was 
ready  now  to  suggest  a  cause  for  the  worst  diat . 
could  happen,  drew  away  from  what  he  fancied 
he  saw  and  l^eard,  until  his  feet  were  immersed 
iu  the  white  foam  of  th^  seething  waves.  A 
thing— he  thought — a  white  form — glided  slowly 
down  from  the  direction  of  the  back,  or  upper 
entrance  of  the  cave,  and  advanced  almost  im- 
perceptibly down  the  sandy  floor.  A  momentary 
desire  seized  him  to  rush  into  the  sea;  and  resign 
the  cavern  to  its  bodiless  and  supernatural  in- 
mate—but the  recoUectioii  that  it  was  his  post 
deterred  him,  and  filed  lua  to  the  wot.  It  ap- 
proached. A  voice — so  low.  m  8iibdned»  so 
whisperings  it  leemed  more  like  the  echo  of  his 
own  fears — ^pronounced  his  name;  and  at  the 
same  time  a  hand  was  put  forth,  as  if  to  touch 
him.  He  recoiled,  and  drew  his  breath  through 
his  teeth — the  being  of  his  dread  advuiced  no 
farther,  however,  but  stood  still,  and  almost  in- 
audibly  uttered  the  words — **Wh8t  do  ye  here, 
Bryan  More  ?" 

"Mary!— Mary  O'Hara! — I  scarcely  yet  be- 
lieve that  1  do  not  see  a  spirit]" 

"And  if  yoa-di«L  Bryan,"  said  tfie  maiden, 
solemnlv,  ^it  would  only  ask  ye  the  same  ques- 
tion I  do.  I  say  the  words  over  againr-what 
do  ye  here,  Bryan  .More  ?" 

"And  what  do  you  here»  girl  of  my  heart?" 
replied  Brvan,  advancing  towards  her,  and  patting 
forth  his  nand  to  seize  hers. 

But  she  drew  back :  and  raising  her  arm,  which, 
enveloped  in  .the  folds  of  the  white  kirtle  that 
reached  from  the  top.  of  her  Kead  to  her  feet,'- 
now  by  its  attitude  gave  to  her  whole  air  the 
character  of  the  tapematurol  even  more  strikingly 
lhah  the  time,  place,  and  obscurity  already  lent 
it,  die  said  in  the  same  low  and  determined 
voice— 

**  I  am  hue  to  warn  ye,  not  to  be  approacbedi 
Until  my  question  is  answered,  you  shall  receive 
no  reply  to  yours.'* 

"How  can  voua^  it,  Mary?  Surely  you  must 
know  all,  and  1  need  not  repeat  to  you  all'about 
the  intended 'run,'  your  brother's  exertions,  and 
my  promised  aid.  Ah,  how  caa  you  ask  (be,  of 
all  people,  wheii  but  for  you  i  should  jprohaUy 
never  ba^'e  been  here!" 

<*But  for  me/.Byrau,  what  do  yon  mean  1^ 
that?  Can  yon.  Ifete,  and  with  auch  a  confession 
jnst  from  your  1^,  think  to  banter  with  me?" 

"It  is  you,  it  is  vou,  Mary  aslhore.  that- 1 
cannot  Dodetataod.  U  there  any  thing  1  woold 
not  do  for  you?" 

"Then  come  away.   I  cannot  make  out  what- 
you  mean— but  that  «ill  do  to  speak  of  after* 
wards.   Now  the  bad  thing  is  not  begun,  and 
you  have  time  to  retire.    Oh^  Bryan,  suoh  a 
preparation  for  tomorrowl" 

"  Marj-,  I  have  been  grossly,  grosdy  impoaed 
upon;  your  name  has  been  used;and— " 

"\Vdl,  now  you  kaow  taough.  I  only  guessed 
from  some  worm  lot  ftU  within  my  hearing,  4hat 


it  was  yoa  who  were  to  be  placed  here;  and— 
but  blessed  be  God  and  the  Virajn,  I  am  in  tine, 
and  you  may  now  depart  with  tneir  blenkganil 
mine."  . 

"  I  cannot  go,  Mary,"  replied  Biyan,  with  i 
deep  sigh.  "Here  is  my  post,  and  here  I  anut 
remain.  And— listenl-  can  yon  catch  any  send 
like  the  pla^  of  oars?  I  thought— ay,  there  th^ 
are,  looming  up  right  for  the  cave.  God  klM 
thee,  I^lBry,get  home,  and  leave  thb  bad  bnaiscis 
to  us." 

'■  OH,  Bryan,"  exclaimed  the  agonized  girl,  bow 
drawing  close  to  him,  and 'seizing  his  am,  "whii 
is  there  to  keep. you?  have  you  net  been  de- 
ceived?" 

"  Yes — but  I  have  been  also  betrayed  into  a 
pronise.  I '.have  been  taunted,  ridiculed— ay 
word  is  given — and  I  abide  by  it.  Run,  Haryl 
you  have'  scarcely  tirae." 

Ob,  do  you  .luiow  all,  Bryan  ?  iW  reveaM- 
officen  are  to  be.ieaiilM  if  thev  appear.  I  saw 
arm^  widi  my  brother.  It  is  a  mo,  a  teniyi 
business — Bryan,  Bryan,  come,  .in  the  6am  of 
God  I — quit  themi  It  is  wrong,  it  is  wrong,  be- 
fore men,  and  in  the  sight  of  heaven  1" 

Had  there  been  light,  Bryan  Mare's  conalen- 
ance  might  have  been  seen  to  grow  itA  tai 
deadly,  as  if  he  was  himself  the  vilUin  and 
criminal  he  now  suspected  others  to  be.  As  it 
was,  Jie  seized  the  agitated  maiden  by  the  arm, 
and,  taking  her  through  the  windius  of  the 
cavern  to  the  other  entrance,  plaoM  her  wiA 
a  force,  tiiat  oould  not  be  res£Med  on  a  fiule 
nigged  path  which  led  npwarda  to  the  level 
gEOund  over  the  cliffs,  and  assuming  an  air  of 
composure  to  give  weight  to  his  words,  said— 

'*Awayl  go  -home,- Alary,  I  imptore,  I  «»■. 
mand  you;  my  part  is  taken;  nere  wiH  no 
harm  come,  and  m  the  morning  you  wiU  aot 
recollect  all  this;  it  is  uiisafe,  it  is  wrong,  yow 
b^g  here- yov  must  net  be  seen— got" 

She  said  nothing,  but  raising  her  cla^d  hand^ 
and  luminx  her  eyes  to  heaven,  paused  a  no- 
men  t  till  she  had  seen  the  last  glimpse  of  bir 
loyer  as  he  plunged  agiin  into  the  recesses  <tf 
the  cavern',  ma  then  turning  round,  she  glided 
swiftly  up  the  acclivity  in  the  direction  of  her 
brother's  cottage. 

Bryan  was  yet  struggling  through  die  rocki 
back  to  his.  position,  ^eing  principallv  goided 
by-  the  hollow  roar  of  the  waves  as  they  now 
successively  broke  in-mider  the  arch  at  the  othtf 
e\tremit}',  when  he  heard  a  rough  voice,  ren- 
dered distinct  by  the  reverberation  of  the  cave, 
calling  upon  his  name.  He  replied — and  the  next 
instant  Pal  was  at  his  aide,  havng  u  sort  af 
wallet  slung  round  his  neck  and  hanging  hehiad 
him, .  and  a  broad  strap  of  leadier  round  his 
waist,  into  which  were  thrust  a  rade-kokii^ 
sword  without  a  sheatb,  and  a  pair  of  horM* 
pistols.- 

"  They're  here,  Brine  my  boy,  an'  if  the 
boat-load  hasn't  the  mm,  Ihev're  not  the  oaw 
crew  of  the  Jane,  anyhow.  But,  hUur-an-nonM, 
how's  this?  Haven't  you  a  cutlass,  or  a  braca 
of  fire-irons.  Or  even  a  lump  of  a  stick,  to  be 
wori(ia'  iu  vour  band?  Why,  what  the  dioltutt 
could  you  do  if  you  were  set  oa  ? " 

"Set  onJ  "  rapUed  Bryan,  coldly— "I  have 
not  thongla  of  that  yet" 
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"Well,  dien,  mav  uve  yoorself  the  trouble 
of  AHkiag  of  it  at  all.  They  woa't  come  nigh 
j«L  ne  olBeer  is  away  aheat  the  guagiii'  bon- 
msSf  and  die  nea  hare  Billy  Short  in  wiUi 
Am,  pKrtmdiii'  to  be  cotcfaed  with  somo  sper- 
rib  Ami  aa  oald  mn,.  diat  he  giTes  to  them, 
ti  have  the  eveDiog  a  hearty  one ;  not  a  fear 
tftboB,  Brine  jewel;  the  devil  a  ha'pporth  they'll 
wiae  tUs'  oight.  barhn'  the  handle  of  (he  mug, 
mi  auybe  a  of  the  bannisters  going  up  to 
b«d.  By.  dad,  and  'tis  well  they're  so  close  in, 
tor  the  breexe  is  stirrin'  a  Ut^  aad  thwell  be 
■ere  of  it  afore  momin'." 

Where's  John  O'Uara,  Pat  ?  "  tniinired  Bryan, 
vilhoat  heeding  his  observations.  , 

"Ot  the  bad£S  of  Rathnunv,"  replied  Pat: 
'ten's  whMe  the  most  of  Ae  baccy  'ill  be  ran 
m.  iit  where  the  strame  rans  out ;  there's  holes 
miy  dug  in  the  sand-hills  for  the  bales,  that 
nUiits  thenueWes,  the  darlints,  wouldn't 
limm  fron  their  own.  Oh,  Brine  honey,  'tis 
««  does  die  thing  nate  and  cbuM,  an  where  id 
be  4e  toed  of  me  mclke  we're  had,  if  we 
We'tt- 

Wt  now  dreV  close  in,  and  her  bows 
fUhsi  Iswn  heavily  in  the  trongh  between 
ihe  bRaken,  a»  the  mm  held  walor  with  their 
tmi,  mi  lUckened  hte  way.  One  of  the  crew 
t^Mrfif  in  fron^  widi  one  hand  placed  over 
Ik  tyts.  as  if  endeavouring  to  descry  the  en- 
niceofthe  cave,  hoWng.at  the  same  time  a 
oil  ef  rope  in  the  other,  as  for  the  purpose  of 
■itinS  fikst  to  the  first  projection  tie  should 
leach  to.  The,  next  moment  sne  was  hailed  with 
a  low  bat  distinct  irtiisde  by  Pat,  which  the 
tewin  answered  by  the  like  signal,  and  the 
wiwtn  threw  her  forward  b^  a  few  cautious 
ife^n,  till  be  was  able  to  spring  out  of  her  on 
a  ptejnetioB  of  rock,  at  the  sane  time  stooping 
hack,  so  as  to  save  her  hows  irom  a  collision 
■gaintl  the  rn^ed  rode  he  had  reached.  In  an 
intiBt  an  the  oars  were  shipped;  Ae  men,  some 
janped  after  die  first  seaman,  others  plunged 
into  the  water,  aod  at  the  same  moment,  Pat 
linggled  for;irard  and  got  into  the  boat 

"Away  with  die  goods,. boys!  op  the  hills 
with  you,  every  motlier's  sou  of  ye!  There's 
boles  enough  to  bury  Flashing  in,  let  alone  the 
ihriAe  yez  bring  us;  or,  hould!  up  with  the 
bales  to  the  otbee  end  of  the  cave,  and  tfafire 
dtt  hoys  'in  be  waitin'  that  knows  them,  and 
badi  agaa  with  yez,  for  more."  ' 
"Come  doogwidi  as,  youlnbherl"  exchumed 

>  voice  in  the  accent  of^  the  sister  isle;  "tind 
iew  «s  (he  way,  and  he  d — d  to  yon,  through 
this  iyemal  bhik  hole." 

"Ye  can^  miss  iv  it,"  answered  Pat,  who 
ycared  busy  in  die  bottom  of  the  boat,  "divil 

>  tani  in  it;  the  first  daylight  ye'H  come  to ; 
«  with  yez,  smartl" 

Jist  tben  Bryan  fancied  be  saw,  against  the 
At,  Pat's  head  thrown  back,  and  something 
iMi  10  his  month  b^  both  his  hands. 

H  may  easily  be  imagined  that  the  nnwillbig 
aMsmpHce  was  not  very  much  inclined- to  aid 
ia  Ihe  transit  inlMid  of  the  illicit  debarkation, 
u  Isag  as  his  assistance  was  not  actually  re- 
paired; and  as  all  were  too  much  occupied 
to  lake  much  notice  of  what  was  about  them, 
aad  ai  the  akoutii^  and  dM  roar  of  the  waves 


in  the  entrance  of  the  cavern  served  to  prevent 
auy  assistance  from  the.  ears,  he  was  enabled  to 
stand  aloof  in  a  dark  recess  at  the  side  of  the 
cave,  and  let  the  confusion  of  men  and  the 
elements,  pass  and  repass  before  him,  without 
mingling  in  it  That  his  heart  and  thoughts 
were  away  from  the  turmoil  of  the  scene,  may 
be  ondecstood  in  the  case  of  one  in  whom  Ihe 
natural  temperament  and  the  life  he  had  followed 
conspired  to  render  him  uusnbject  to  be  excited 
by  confusion,  din,  or  danger,  and  able  to  reflect 
in  the  midst,  of  action  and  diflGculty.  As  the 
wild  exclamations  and  fearful  corses  of  the 
smugglers  swept  past  him  ever  and  anon,  'he 
prayed  to  God  that  Mary  might  have  effected 
her  escape  homemrd  unobserved,  and  kept  her* 
self  out  of  the  ken  of  that  lawle»  and  infu- 
riate gang.  He  9aw  that  they  had  made  use  of 
part  of  the  cargo  they  "were  landing,  and  every 
moment  it  began  to  tell  more  fearfully  upon 
tbem;  Pat,  too,  had  joined  them,  in  a  state  which 
explained  sufBcientlv  the  meaning  of  the  action 
Bryan, had  observed. 

The  tide  was  still  rising,  and  die  boat  was 
threatened  with  destruction  every  moment  being 
left  to  strike  as  sl^e  niigh(  against  the  jagged 
angles  and  projections  at  tne  month  of  the  cavern. 
A  small  space  of  even  floor,  was  left  drvwithia, 
and  the  recess  where  'Bryan  had  placed  himself 
he  was  now  obliged  to  quit  for  that  sandy  spot 
— when  suddenly  the  men  who  had  just  gone 
up  through  the  shaft  of  the  cavern,  loaded  with 
the  last  few  bales  diat  remaiped,  came  fiUUng 
back  upon  him  with  headlong  precipitation,  and 
one  of  them  muttering  as  he  passed— '*By  G  — 
we're  in  for  it !"  they  made  a  simultaneous  rush 
to  the  lower  boat,  and  tumbling  in  as  ther  could, 
pushed  hn-  off  in  an  instant,  dashed  the  oars 
into  the  rallocks,  and  sent  her  foaming  and 
seething  throng  the  surf  .out  to  sea. 

Was  Bryan  in  the  boat  ahng  with  tkem  ? 

He  saw  in  a  moment  how  it  was,  and  was 
just  preparing  to-  spring  on  her  gunwale,  having 
indeed  been  carried  so  far  b;^  &e  rush  of  the 
crew-^wben  be  beard  a  voice;  it  was  John 
0'Ha:ra's,  far  up  towards  the  other  extremity  of 
the  cave,  yet  distinct  above  the  cry  of  men  and 
the  roar  of  tbe  elements. 

'■We've  nothing  else  for  it;  hide  till  tbey  fire 
on  the  runners,  and  then  at  them  with  the  arms 
we  have!" 

Bryan  stopped— and  then,  throwing  past  him 
a  man  who  was  endeavouring  to  force  him  on 
into  die  boat  that  be  migfit  leap  after  him,  stood 
the  next  moment  on  the  level  spot  of  land  again, 
while  the  loaded  skiff  sweptoff  among  the  breakers 
into  the  darkness. 

There  was  a  silence  for  a  few  moments,  and 
then  the  report  of  musketiy  was  heard  in  single 
shots,  as  if  from  some  eight  or  ten  -men,  close 
to  the  upper  entrance  of  the  cave. 

"Who's  here?"  exclaimed  a  voice,  coming 
(mward  to  where  Bryan  was  posted.  *'Tliat 
villain  Bryan  of  course  is  off  in  die  yawl." 

"Is  he,  John  O'Haitt?  He  would  not  be  the 
villain  yon  are,  to  be  in  that  yawl  and  in  safety 
this  momelit" 

"By  the  eternal,  Bryan  More,  I  thought  you 
were  among  them!  you're  a  true  man,  and  I 
'Wronged  you.  Here,  Here's  a  callass  and  one 
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of  m-f  piBtok—yon'vo  no  choice  for  it  new. 
We  fhoncht  we  bad  the  officer  away,  and  his 
men  dnink,  and  here  he  is  now  on  us  with  the 
force  from  ten  miles  roond.  What  can  we  do? 
The  boys  wilh  the  bales  have  lulled  one  of 
them,  and  now  they'll  give  do  quarter,  and  if 
they  do  it's  only  to  leave  it,  for  the  hangman ; 
so,  Bryan,  we've  one  chance,  and  only  one,  to 
beat  them  off— make  them  mn  before  daylight, 
and  (hen  we  can  gel  ap  the  alibu  as  we  please. 
Ym're  eqnal  to  three — I  to  one,  at  least — and 
the  rest  nave  the  conrase  of  dennir;  let  the 
excisemen  load  again,  and  pepper  the  limestone 
a  bit— and  dieu  on  them  altogether." 

''Lead  on,  O'Hara!  I  follow  to  death,  and 
•will  stick  to  yoaeven  in  thefaceofhismajeaty's 
officers."  So  saying,  he  and  his  comrade  mule 
their  way  up  the  cave,  and  presently  came  upon 
the  rest  of  the  smuggling  party,  hid  behind  the 
rocks  near  the  npper  monih  of  the  cave.  Just  as 
they  arrived,  a  volley  was  poured  in  from  above ; 
and  then  O'Hara,  shouting,  "On  them,  boys, 
beforo  thev  can  load  again!"  rushed  out. of  the 
opening,  closely  followed  by  Bryan  and  the  rest 
of  bis  ^1^- 

Tbe  action,  if  so  jt  may  be  called,  was  short. 
The  sndden  rash  of  the  men  at  the  moment  tbe 
revenue  boatmen  had  expended  their  fire,  struck 
a  panic  into  them;  and  after  a  slight  and  brief 
resistance,  they  turned  about  and  fled  op  the 
precarious  pathway  in  the  direction  of  the  level 
nv)and  above,  closely  pursued  by  the  gang,  with 
O'Hara  at  their  head'.  As,  however,  the  revenue 
inra  were  as  well  accustomed  to  the  clifls  and 
crags  as  those  who  followed  ihem,  they  succeeded 
in  reaching  the  level  ground  before  they  were 
overtaken  by  their  assailants,  whose  object  it 
was  to  prevent  tb«r  rallying  so  as  to  come 
iigun  to  cto»e  quarters,  and  be  thus  enabled  to 
recognise  their  persons.  Could  they  at  once 
disperse  them  over  Uie  plain  above,  their  purpose 
was  gained;  and  Utis  was  only  to  be  done,  as 
O'Hara  knew,  by  pressing  them  close.  Accord- 
ingly with  reckless  step  be  ruahed  along-^lhe 
ledge  of  the  chff.  and  had  just  attained  its  sum- 
mit, when  the  last  of  the  fugitives,  bein^  the 
officer  himself^  turned  as  he  placed  his  foot  on 
firm  ground,  and  waving  his  sword  over  his 
bead,  ahontiiu;  at  Jhe  same  time  to  the  men 
who  preceded'^  him  to  torn  and  back  him,  con- 
fronted his  pursuers,  who  could  only  advance  in 
single  file,  and  stood  determined  to  give  -them 
battle.  O'Hara  did  not  stop,  but  sprang  upwards 
toward  the  officer,  making  at  die  same  time  a 
cut, 'which  was  received  on  the  sword  of  his 
adversary,  who,  at  the  same  instant,  dashed  at 
his  throat  and  collared  him,  being  enabled  to 
do  so  with  more  iacUity  from  his  having  the 
advantage  of  the  ground.  Br^'ao,  who  was  next 
him,  lost  not  an  instant  in  raising  his  powerful 
arm,  and  the  next  munent  bad  in  all  probability 
wttnened  the  death  of  his  majesty  s  revenue 
officer,  and  die  treason  of  our  unfortunate  hwo, 
had  not  two  or  three  of  th^  boatmen,  whose 
retreat  bad  been  arrested  by  die  cry  of  dieir 
commander,  fired  a  volley  from  the  edge  of  the 
precipice  right  into  the  party  below  them.  One 
shot  took  effect — and  Brvan  Aore,  making  one 
convulsive  eras)  at  a  ta/t  of  grass  beside  him, 
feU;  and  rollea  down  the  cliff  into  the  darkness. 


It  is  not  in  the  soepe  of  a  tale  Kke  Ab  to 
detail  all  that  happens  even  on  an  occaision  tt 

striking  as  the  present;  it  ia  sufficient  to  follow 
those  whose  actions  and  characters  form  lbs 
more  immediate  theme  of  our  intnest,  and  leave 
in  the  Dusearched  storehouses  of  the  inagiaaiioa, 
or  in  those  faithful  records  of  real  occQmatta 
which  exist  and  will  ever  exist  ia  the  memrj 
of  eye-witnesses,  much  that  might  lengthen  oar 
story,  without,  periM^MjSabjecti^ittolhedHiit 
of  offensive  prolixity. 

The  night  bad  passed  by — the  next  day  rasa 
clear,  and  bright,  and  beantifnl.  As  the  woflbj 
Father  Flyon  sat  -^haviofc  himself  in  bis  Uttfe 
window  which  overlooks  the  estuary  and  iW 
sand-hills  of  Rathmore  beyond  it,  he  could  Ml 
help  exclaiming  aloud,  with  that  mixtuveef  pie^ 
and  hnmour  which  is  so  strangdy  blendid  ia 
the  composition  of  a  large  portion  of  the  liiab 
priesthood— "Well,  the  blessed  name  of  ibt 
Virgin  be  praised,  bat  Mary  O'Hara  has.be3pohe 
the  day  for  tbe  weddin'!  By  diis  and  ibu, 
(tbe  Lord  forgive  me  for  sweaiin',)  it  '«d  be  hard 
to  refuse  her  any  thing.  Mavbe  we'll  haw  a 
SDp  of  die  *nin '  from  last  ughL  I  towhl  PU 
not  to  forget  his  cl^y-^nd,  next  to  faiaidf^ 
he  thinks  of  them  most  always.  The  wathtr 
'ill  have  to  run  in  and  run  out  afore  I'm  to  cresi. 
Well,  there  goes  the  ra:^r  into  tbe  drawer,  sad  j 
bad  luck  to  it  for  a  beard,  that'll  have  it  it 
work  again  afore  the  weddin' I  Mow  down  U 
the  chapel,  and  afier  that  across  to  Flaber^'i 
about  the  pigs;  and  then,  when  the  dirty  woici 
done,  it's  time  enough  to  pot  on  the  cleushirl." 

So  saying,  the  worthy  divine  buckled  bis  kwi- 
covered* stock  aroond  lus  neck,  and.ballttM| 
his  alltconcealtng  sortout.  Or  cassock,  as  it  niibl 
more  pn^ierly  be  caUed,  up  to  his  throat,  bb 
thrust^out  his  cbm  with  an  air  of  dignity  at  a 
cracked  looking-glass,  and  turned  for  the  pw- 
pose  of  descending  to  his  liUle  parlonr.  At  lliat 
montent  the  door  opMed,  and  a  female  fignn^ 
concealed  in  a  dan  blue  cloak,  entered  Ae 
room. 

The  apparition  was  so  sadden,  that  tbe  voiAy 
priest  started  back,,  and,  with  npUfled  bann. 
exclaimed — 

"The  Lord  between  as  and  harm!'' 

"Amen,  holy  f^hert"  responded  theatmgn* 
sinking  on  a  seat,  and  low»ing  die  hood  of  Mt 
cloak,  which  had  been  drawn  ovwher  bead  M 
-as  carefully  to'  hide  her  fooe — "amen,  this 
Hay  the  LotA  come  between  vs  aoid  bum !  kt 
there's  harm  done,  that's  beyond  our  own  helf ." 

"Mary  O'Hara!"  cried  the  priest,  reeovenng 
himself  by  degrees,  and  reindoing  in  sonc  mea- 
sure  the  dignity  of  his  function  as  be  recogiised 
the  maiden, — ^'in  the  name  of  God  what  onag^ 
yon  here,  my  daughter?   I  was  ready  fof  five 

o'clock,  hut  tell  aoe,  n^  child— waelhiiS 

bid  has  happened." 

Come  somewhere,  father.  Bad  it  ii»  and  k 
maybe  worse — ayl  wono  many  ways.  CoaMSon^ 
where,  where  wediaU  not  be  heard  or  seen.  I'm  in 
trouble,  fadier,  and  I  corw  to  yov  and  to  God." 

"Come  to  God  first,  my  potv  girl,"  said  tbe 
priest,  taking  her  hand  wilh  a  parontal  smile,  *'«c'n 
safe  here  where  we  ue,  and  yon'll  hsve  mon 
help  from  Him  in  your  trouble 'than  what  Ftfber 
FIjnui  eu  afford  ywa,  nmch  m  he'd  wish  to 
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scm  you.  Kned  down  bMiAe  me,  and  before 
«e  cone  to  the  grief,  ask  of  Him  that's  hi^b 
)kmt  as  for  His  Spenit  ia  our  hearts  to  pat 
H  in  the  ri«bt  way."  The  kind  man  then  went 
4on  nfou  Us  knees,  and  repeated  some  of  the 
lauA  fHsmlaries,  in  wbicn  be  was  devoutly 
joiaed  by  his  visilor. 

He  anbatanco  of  Bbry^'s  commnnieation  has 
Wn,  np  to  a  certain  point,  already  derailed  to 
the  leador;  and  the  remainder  is  easily  (old. 
The  faitbioL  and  affectionate  giri  had  not  retirf  d 
br  from  th<r  scene  of  the  expected  landing.  Her 
Wrt  held  her  hoveriog  near,  and  whispered  to 
ia  the  legends  she  had  read  herself,  and  the 
dones  leaned  tram  Scriptore,  in  which  woman 
ns  accorded  the  privilege  of  rendering  help  to 
nm.  *"hen  his  own  beat  efforts  were  uoavailiiig. 
Ciawated  in  a  fissure  of  the  rocks,  at  a  point 
I  Ht  ttfly  to  be  approached  by  any  party,  she 
kU  Wen  aware  or  tbe  arrrr^  of  the  boats,  (for 
•dns  bad  nsbed  in  apon  the  sandy  beaai  of 
fa*»irt,  farther  sondi,)  tbe  **Tan"  being  made, 
I  sad  Ae  nhsequettt  prince  of  the  rerenoe 
afcm  When  the  tVay  begun,  ber  fears  for 
ibaH  lor  to  h«r  bad  overcome  Ae  natural 
^matn  4  ber  sex,  and  she  had  come  forth 
W  Uding-place,  so  thai  when  the  few 
ygiBi  who  got  out  of  tbe  bands  of  the  re- 
I  •rtcCTs  were  harrying  into  concealment, 

fkt  M  thepi,  and  seising  one  of  Aem  by  the 
mmm  fum^  obtained  a  Imrried  anawer  to 
Ifca^nwiioii  Bryan  More  with  ye ?"  That 
anw  was  a  fearfnl  one;  a  woman  broagfat  up 
in  the  enervation  of  more  exalted  rank  would 
have  auk  to  the  earth  oa  hearii^  it 
**He's  over  the  elifisl" 

Bw  with  her  it  only  struck  one  blow  at  ber 
bMrt,  mi  tnmed  ber  l>row  while  and  damp.  She 
oaer  mare  coneeakd  herself,  till  the  officers 
)aA  canied  off  tbe  seized  goods  and  die  pri- 
MMs  they  bad  made,  in  the  direction  of  Rath- 
ur^  -wh/im  there  was  more  to  be  done;  and 
then,  widwnt  having  attempted  to  understmd 
iW  purport  of  Ae  worda  she  had  hoard,  she 
Sew  w  the  spot  which  had  been  (be  scene  of 
the  Utc  amggle. 
Lou  did  she  search,  and  often  did  she  call 

the  name  of  her  lover,  but  it  was  not  until 
uvEight  bad  begun  to  dawn,  and  ^dually  dis- 
fMe  objects  at  a  greater  and  greater  distance, 
tlw  she  at  length  descried  what  appeared  to  be 
4e  body  of  a  man,  stretched  across  a  projecting 

of  rock,  hot  a  short  way  below  the  lop 
*f  4k  padtwar,  and  so  close  to  the  edge,  that 
head  was  sospended  at  a  fearfal  height  over 
*e  Ibamiug  sea  beneath.  She  lowered  herself 
^latiauly  down  till  shi)  was  beside  it,  and  was 
M  long'hi  discovering  it  to  be  indf>ed  Uie  ob- 
ftt  of  her  search;  but,  ohi  to  all  appearance, 
Kver  feted  to  return  answer  to  (he  simple  but 
tRMUod  qnestion — "Bryan,  my  beloved,  have 
tb^  mnrdered  yon  ¥" 

It  was  some  time  ere  she  could  discover  any 
f«M  of  vitaHh^,  bat  at  last,  having  by  great 
«io«t>  drawn  the  head  fronp  its  position,  tnmed 
■I  a  ittle,  and  raised  it  against  the  bank,  and 
haviag  procored  a  tittle  water  in  ber  band,  which 
dM  pMjo  bia  lips  and  lem|^c&  he  gruaally 
eime  to  bimaelf,  and  was  enabled,  with  tbe 
■aidcm's  aaeistanee,  to  crawl  along  the  abort 


distance  of  pathway  which  led  to  Ae  save.  There 
sbe  got  1dm  into  one  of  its  moat  retired  recesses, 
and  having  discovered  that  he  was  struck  by  a 
ball  in  tlie  side  of  the  bead,  which  bad,  hy  a 
miracle,  only  grazed  >t,  taking  up  the  scalp  and 
staniung  lura,  she  washed  the  woend,  bound  part 
of  her  dress  round  it,  and  then  retmed  to  ber 
cottage,  whence,  we  the  sen  rose  above  tiie 
horizon,  she  had  conveyed  some  provision  and  a 
tai^  coat  of  her  brother's.  It  may  be  difficult 
to  conceive,  at  the  present  day,  h^w  she  could 
have  effected  all  this  without  the  cognizance  of 
those  whom  it  was  her  chief  husuiess  to  avoid; 
bat  those  who  remember  tbe  days  of  the  revenue 
police  in  Ireland,  will  find  small  difficulty  in 
understanding  that  she  bad  not  maoh  to  fear, 
and  that  an  exploit  like  that  of  tbe  nigbl  before, 
instead  of  being  folkiwedhy  continued  vigilance, 
rather  horded  ui  opportonity  for  things  being 
done,  wUoh  at  other  times  mi^t  have  bera 
dangerous  and  dilBcoll.  That  splendidly  orgamsed 
force,  the  coast-guard,  has  .altered  the  net  of 
things  round  the  shores  of  our  islands ;  and  it 
is.  now  as  impossible  to  be  BBobso^ed  on  tbe 
margin  of  the  ocean,  as  it  was  then  deemed  easy 
by  tbe  simfdeat  device  to  evade  tbe  vigilaBce 
of  the  inadequate  ud  iU-aiaiitged  band  t^pointod 
to  watch  it. 
Having  afforded  her  lover  what  assistance  the 

Slace  and  her  means  eould  conunand,  Mary  O'Uara 
irected  her  next  thei^ts  towards  the  ftMre; 
and  thronsb  the  obsounty  whtcb  enveloped  every 
thing  in  that  direction,  she  could  only  see  her 
way  as  far  as  her  pri^s  house.  To  him  she 
came  without  a  hope  or  a  suggestion,  she  could 
only  lay  ber  woes  bdbre  himf  and  lodt  in  his 
face. 

^  It's  a  bad  business,  Mary  asthore.  The  boy 
'ill  be  hong,  if  he's  caught,  even  though  he  didn  t 
strike  a  blow.  The  only  safety  is,  his  being 
dead,  or  their  blinking  he  is.  An  accwnpUsh, 
Maty,  diat's  what  he  was,  and  is,  aa  long  as  he 
lives." 

«<0h,  father,  what  are  we  to  do!" 

"  Why  then,  my  good  girl,  it's  what  I'm  striv- 
ing to  think  myself  Stay  where  he  is.  he  cutnot, 
not  to  say  it's  cold  lying  and  a  hard  bed.  Oht 
.Mary  dear,  how  different  from  what  he  expected, 
poor  fellow,  this  night! — ^Vetl,  there's  no  use  in 
aggravating  you,  when  it's  comfort  I  ought  to 
he  giving  if  I  have  no  advice  for  yon,  so  let 
Father  Mynn  think  a  hit— could'nt  we  get  him 
to  vour  house.  Mary?" 

"Oh,  Father  Flynn,   'tis  there  be  would  he 
found  out  at  once." 

"Right,  girl,  almost  as  soon  as  at  hb  own.  • 
Hial'll  not  do.   Let  me  tbry  at  it  again.  Aasy 
—sure  there  isn't  a  snugger  spot  in  tbe  parisn 
than  the  one  we're  in,  and  no  call  to  any  one 
to  iiither  it,  barrin'  the  giri  diat  does  is  out." 

"  No,  no.  father,  you  thico  would  be  in  danger 
yourself,  as  harbouring  the  criminal.  No,  lather, 
better  any  thing  than  bringing  you  into  peril." 

'*0h,  child,  it's'  mighty  hard  for  the  best  of 
them  to  bring  the  claif  y  into  a  scrape.  'Tis  we 
can  do  things  that  them  in  power,  with  all  their 
money  and  all  their  authority,  cannot  suoeeed 
in.  Don't  fear  for  me,  we'll  have  him  here  Aia 
niriit.  Mary  honey." 

Mary  made  no  answer  ferther  ^n  by  a  burst 
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of  teftrs,  the  first  slie  had  shed  since  tlie  begin- 
ning of  her  troubles,  and  they  were  a  relief  to 
her;  it  is  the  first  instance  of  kindness,  the 
first  bright  ray  through  the  cload  of  oar  mis- 
fortUDCS,  Aat  geoerally  melts  us,  and  having 
opposed  all  onr  strength  against  the  storm,  we 
are  upset  by  the  slightest  breaA  that  comes  in 
a  contrary  direction.  The  good  Father  Flynn 
arranged  every  thing.  That  evening  as  soon  as 
all  was  quiet,  ho  was  to  itde  across  the  ford, 
and  when  it  was  dark  proceed  to  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  Backer's  Cave,  whence  Br>'an 
was  to  be  conveyed,  as  well  as  could  be  managed, 
on  the  back  of  the  poney,  and  when  the  tide 
should  serve,  transported  across  the  estuary  to 
the  priest's  cottage.  There  he  was  to  be  as- 
signed the  good  father's  own  room,  and  while  the 
cpnunon  bebef  of  the  neighbourhood  would  con- 
sider -him  as  dead,  (for  the  people  who  Witnessed 
his  fate  took  it  for  granted  that  he  had  been 
nrept  away  by  the  waves,)  the  viwts  which  Mary 
was  to  pay,  under  the  sanction  of  her  ghostly 
adviser,  to  his  sick-bed,  would  be  accounted  for, 
and  attnbuted  to  the  excess  of  her  grief  voder 
the  cireunstanccs  leading  her  to  repair  with 
unwMited  frequency  to  what  in  her  religion  are 
considered  the  fountains  of  spiritual  consolation 
— the  altar  of  confession,  and  the  converse  of 
Ae  prie^  Hier«  ihe  might  watch  his  recovery, 
if  be  was  to  recover,  and  have  leisure,  too,  to 
coa««t  with  bin  some  plan  f{tr  Uie  future,  for 
of  eonise  bis  present  concedinait  could  only 
be  temporary. 

The  transit  was  accordingly  made,  and  the 
wounded  sailor  conducted  without  observation 
or  accident  to  the  priest's  house,  where  he  found 
such  kind  arrancemenls  made  for  his  accommo- 
dation as  the  thoughtful  care  of  this  worthy 
minister  could  suggest.  For  many  weeks  did 
die  devoted  Mary  O'Hara  cross  and  recross  the 
ford  daily,  and  tend  the  wounded  man  for  as 
many  hours  and  at  such  times  as  the  tide  would 
allow  of.  His  room  was  out  of  the  reach  of 
much  observation,  and  indeed  there  were  but 
two  persons  who  were  aware  of  his  inhabiting 
it  at  all— the  good  priest  and  his  servant;  and 
the  latter  was  as  secret  as  if  she  had  been  aware 
of  the  fact  under  the  seal  of  confession.  The 
simple  inhabitants  of  Rathmore,  subdued  and 
scared  by  the  awful  issno  of  their  last  smuggling 
adventure,  gave  themselves  little  trouble  to  as- 
certain the  reason-  of  Mary's  frequent  transits; 
indeed  there  were  few  to  observe  them,  and 
Aose  few  were  content  to  believe  that  Ihe 

Eoor  girl,  her  brother  .and  ekpected  hashand 
aviog  been  torn  from  her  at  once^was  either  insane, 
or  had  become  a  devotee  to  a  particular  pen- 
uice,  a  thing  not  unusual  in  Ireland.  Her  old 
doating  mother,  the  only  inhabitant  left  in  her 
cottage,  was  not  accustomed  to  inquire  of  her 
movements,  and  thus  the  daughter  was  able  to 
give  a  large  portion  of  her  time  to  the  per- 
formance of  those  attritions,  which,  more  than 
any  -thin^  else,  tend  to  expedite  amendment  in 
an  invalid,  and  sweeten  recovery. 

Bat  thongh  externally  it  qipeared  diat  Bryan 
Delany  was  getting  over  the  effects  of  his  dis- 
aster, yet  those  who  observed  him— that  i%  Mary 
O'Hara  and  Father  Flynn,  coM  not  hot  see 
that  with  returning  strength  there  did  net  appear 


a  corre^nding  spring  in  bis  mini  and  spirits. 
All  that  assiduous  attention  and  the  most  co»- 
siderate  affection  could  do  was  done,  withMt 
having  the  slightest  effect  upon  the  prefoind 
and  ^iritlesa  nwlaneholy  which  rested  over  him. 
The  world,  he  used  to  say,  was  now  hal^Maat 
hi^  with  him.  He  rarely,  indeed,  ntined  a 
word,  even  to  Mary,  ana  steadily  refimed  I* 
speak  of  the  fatore:  so  much  so.  that  it  wis  at 
first  surmised,  and  then  too  plainly  ondecstoad 
by  bo^  his  attendants,  that  he  kaa  coote  to  the 
determination  of  rendering  himself  op  to  jostiee 
as  soon  as  ever  be  should  be  Me  to  qail  bii 

S resent  confinensenL  When  this  su^cion  craesed 
lary's  mind,  she  unceasingly  racked  it  fbrsoae 
mode  of  extricating  him  out  <^  his  deawats 
situation.  She  spoke  more  than  once  to  FUhcr 
Flynn  of  going  up  to  Dublin  herself,  diadeasg 
to  government  the  fhot>of.eM  of  the  smugj^ 

fang  being  alive  and  in  concedoMnt  giring  a 
ricf  nairative  of  his  ease,  and  petitioMi^  Ar 
his  pardon:  but  she  was  as  constantly  dtsstuded 
from  diis  course  by  the  priest,  yAo  would  aik 
her  how  she  woiud  feel  in  case  govemWHt 
refused  to  listen  to  her  prayer,  and  only  mUt 
uA  of  her  Information  for  lae  purpose  of  dtag- 
sing  the  offender  to  justice.  She  then  thoBghl  tf 
his  going  to  sea  again,  and  ventured  l»  hist 
this  to  &yan  one  day-7-bat  wns  soon 
by  the  stem  and  vehement  detnrminsthw  wi* 
which  he  intimated  his  mind  on  the  sal^Mi- 
He  was  utterly  unworthy,  he  said,  ever  KiiB 
to  act  in  his  majesty's  service;  and  even  ii  he 
coold  escape  detection,  his  own  conscieaet 
stricken'  look  and  manner  would  be  enoo^  t* 
betray  his  guilt  tA  his  coaspantons. .  •*No-i«J 
own  evidence  openly  given  against  myself,  skait 
hang  me  at  the  yard-arm,  and  Ae  only  ms- 
solation  I  shall  have  in  dying  will  be  lo  thiu 
that  I  have  rendered  my  king  the  sCTfice  » 
bring  to  justice  one  who  has  drawn  his  swsn 
on  his  latrial  olBcor." 

To  reason  against  this  was  impossible— wbit 
was  to  be  doneY  There  might  he  a  mim 
course,  which  would  reconcile  him  in  some  «■ 
gree  (o  their  objects,  and  after  much  ewwj- 
tation,  and  manv  plans  discussed  snd  rqecui 
one  was  at  Icngtli  adopted,  and  at  length, 

much  urging,  agreed  lo  by  Bryan  himseIC  ^ 

To  explain  what  this-  was,  we  most  tranapMl 
the  reader  to  a  little  room  in  a  court  of  Two* 
street,  in  Ihe  Earl  of  Meath's  liberties  hi  m 
city  of  Dublin.  There  was  but  little  fuman 
in  the  room  of  any  kind;  a  few  ricketty  cfeun 
and  a  deal  table  constituted  the  chief  put " 
it,  and  the  walls  and  floor  were  almost  ratnov 
in  their  condition.  Nevertheless,  the 
of  a  lovely  May  morning  shone  cheerily  t™*^ 
the  bull's-eye  glass  of  the  window,  *J 
merry  scream  of  children  playing  in  ^V^JT 
below  lent  animation  to  what  would  othww 
have  been  sad  from  its  sohtnde.  There 
moreover— although  the  regular  furniture  rf"" 
room  we  have  described  as  scaitfy— *  "^"Tj 
of  articles  scattered  round,  which  Ally  <k^[!>^ 
its  place.  Boxes  tied  carefbUy  up,  two  iu9^ 
bundles,  and  a  hamper,  part  of  oe  Jj 
which  lay  about,  wittisome  salt  nrovisiPB^  •r 
other  edibles,  spoke  of  insules.  iLmi^  °y'_g 
manent  ones;  and  Aere  might  be  se9 
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I  ii^  aai  somb  andfM-bakioR  books, 

te  piLj—ee  of  vldeh  was  uei  90  easily  to  be 
■MWiiBi  Cor.  At  tbe  moment  we  have  chosen 
k  Birodttce  the  reader  into  the  loom  it  was 
mmiyt  hmt  ft  crafcioc  was  heard  on  the  stairs, 
M  ilie  Bexi  the  4mt  was  opened,  and  ^nran 
Mmr.  Mvy  OVan,  aod  Father  Hynn  entered 
imffshw.' 

Ttee  wM  a  deep  and  striking  alteration  in 
Ic  aMuaace  of  tw»  of  the  parties — mre  than 
iMld  M  pnodneed  by  any  ordinary  circumstances 
■  ihe  few  weeks  which  had  elapsed  since  we 
Mse  fini  iBtrodneed  to  them;  and  even  the 
Ibd.  FMte  Flpm  UmseU;  looked  graver  and 
MM  and  (hna  he  was  wont  They  entered  to- 
ad «U  three  sat  down  withent  Mving 
At  last  the  silence  was  intemipted  by 
hs  piest,  who  esdaimcd,  taming  his  eyes  in 
ht  ibetlina  of  the  window— 
"WcO!  be  to  God,  the  day's  fine,  and 

fa  «iBd*s  fiur.    It's  wanner  than  it  was  the 
know,  it  woM  to  kaveteen ;  and  vou're 
Ma  lit  lens  willing  and  able  to  fight  with  the 
miiK  m  tbta  yon  were  then.  Any  hew,  here 
I M,  mi  vitfa  the  help  of  heaven,  I'll  do  for 
^  ^riK  1  ms  ready  for  six  weeks  agone;  and 
MR  1  had  in  my  power,  I'd  be  ready, 
ijfcatfmUng,  for  I  love  yon  both,  and  it  ^>es 
■BUM  heart  to  patt  ye."   The  good  man 
MP  And  to  hreak  off,  for  he  said  no  mere 
*Blr  Ml,  aMi  his  henrt  wa$  dowa  that  iaty, 
m  vik  of  his  endeavonn  to  assnme  an  air  of 
Neidier  of  the  other  parties  present 
Aey  toe  were  full  of  deep  and 
ihon^biB,  diough  there  beamed  a  ray 
tfMm,  which  did  not  extend  to  their 
companion. 

'How  bAet, "  said  Bryan,  with  a  faint  smile, 
laihiBg  at  the  same  time  enconragin^y  ait  Mary, 
*I  thiak  aB's  ready,  and  we  have  net  toe  mnch 
Aee  te  lyme. " 

-Oh,  wait  a  little— wait  a  little}"  exclaimed 
fcy,  faiMMng  into  tears,  from  which  she  was 
fa  SBBK  memure  repaid  br  a  tender  embrwe 
him  BryM-^letve  H  to  the  lastl" 

*WhMl  yen  want  time  to  make  up  your 
h4  Hsry,  before  you  are  made  partner  in  the 
mile's  fortones  fin-  everl " 
'Oh,  no,  ne,  nol"  exclaimed  Mary,  pasnon- 
~  r;  "to  skm«  yonr  fortunes  and  yoor  exile 

IT  hi^est  kope  on  earth,  bet  

wdL  Maiy  O'Hsra,"  said  die  priest,  taking 
Mad,  ''well  give  yon  ten  muiutes  to  drr 
r  kan,  sad  settle  yonr  hair  after  yonr  walk 
n  have  all  the  thi^  nndjr  by  the  time 
So  saymg,  he  conMeted  lier 
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she  had  evidently  taken 
•(the  geod  father's  hint,  and  aasn- 
Br^an,  great  as  his  own  personal  advantages 
aght  have  felt  proud  of  being  the  object 
heart's  choice  of  so  lovHy  a  being  as 
Vnaia.    Uer  face,  of  a  clear  and  pnre 
was  shaped  into  tbe  most  pedect  oval 
~B  of  her  black  and  Ituarimt  hai^ 
drawn,  Nadoann-Mte,  from  her  fore- 
aloag  each  dMd^  with  aimpie  bnt 
«b  Her  iatm  was  the  plain  stuff 
tn  her  afatson,  with  a  thin  and  fine 


white  handkerchief  concealing  without  confining 
her  bosom.  With  this  poor  assistance  from  art, 
nevertheless,  there  was  a  charm  and  a  beauty 
which  might  have  excited  the  envy  of  many  a 
richly-babited  betle  in  the  city  around  her,  for 
the  puri^  of  her  mind  blosned,  as  it  were, 
Arough  the  transparent  veil  of  her  fieatnies, 
and  traced  u  image  of  its  own  loveliness  on 
their  surface. 

She  perceived  on  entering  that  all  was  ready. 
A  so^  table  had  been  moved  into  the  middle 
of  the  room,  with  a  bowl  of  water  upon  it,  and 
a  large  and  rather  tichly-claspcd  volume  of  de< 
votion  1^  beside  it,  its  long  tassels  reflec^ng 
the  full  sun  as  it  shone  on  them.  The  priest 
was  arrayed  in  the  pictureseoe  robes  of  his  church, 
having  over  his  cassock  tne  fiill  white  surplice 
winch  readies  Kke  Ae  enhod  of  the  Jewidi 
priest  a  lillle  Itaknr  the  middle,  ud  a  eope  of 
crimson  velvet,  deeply  fringed  with  ^old  lace. 
On  Us  head  rose  tbe  high  and  conical  Uack 
cap,  such  as  is  commonly  seen  in  (he  streets 
ormaoy  a  continental  town}  and  it  seemed  tk&t 
with  the  garments  of  sanctity,  the  clergyman 
had  also  indoed  its  dignity,  his  manner  having 
lost  its  humour  and  taidemess  at  once,  and 
adopted  that  which  became  the  efidating  luniiter 
of  the  Church  of  Rome. 

The  ceremony,  most  of  vriridi  was  perfonned 
in  Latin,  was  soon  over;  (he  nnnister  hearing 
hot  a  single  sob,  as  be  sprinkled  the  holy  water 
over  the  pair,  and  ottered  tbe  words,  **Conjnn^ 
vos  in  nomine  Patris,  FUii,  et  Spiritns  Sancti.** 
The  bride  having  been  tenderly  embraced  by 
her  husband,  once  more  retired — and  when  she 
returned.  Father  Flynn  met  her  with  extended 
arms,  and  kissed  her  with  (ears  running  down 
his  cheeks — he  was  again  a  man  and  a  friend. 

A  hasty  meal  was  then  dispatched,  and  the 
hamper  having  been  packed  with  the  residue, 
the  whole  parQr  set  forth  in  one  of  diose  humble 
eonv^ances  wnidi  in  their  convMience  are  the 
boast  and  in  Aeir  cqnimnent  the  disgrace  of 
Dnblin,  towards  the  North  wdl,  being  the  quay 
wMch  boands  the  north  bank  of  the  Liff*^  at 
its  junction  wtdi  the  bay,  and  serves  as  a  place 
of  embarkation  for  tbe  few  shi^  which  bidd 
intereourse  with  the  port  of  Dobtin. 

"Rie  sun  was  yet  high,  though  midday  was 
vast,  and  as  they  wound  their  way  through  the 
bright  and  happy-looking  throng  that  filled  the 
principal  streets,  past  the  chariots  of  fashion  and 
the  waggiMS  of  mercbandine,  it  may  be  well 
imaginea  that  the  wedded  pair  felt  with  pdnfnl 
intraisity  how  little  all  thb  was  to  thenih— how 
completely,  thon^  yet  among  them,  Aey  be- 
longed to  a  diferent  state  of  being— a  new  world. 

On  the  quay,  Ae  scene  was  of  a  diierent 
nstnre.  1%e  lane  ud  gandHy-oainted  banrue, 
with  her  topgallant  masts  tapenog  to  (be  sky, 
and  a  bright  array  of  flags  streaming  from  all 
pasts  of  her,  looked  every  thing  that  was  in- 
viting to  the  voyager,  and  creditable  to  the 
owners.  It  required,  however,  no  very  close 
tnspeetion  by  Bryan  to  ascertain  that  thoo^  the 
pMit  was  new,  the  timbeis  were  old;  and  as 
taw  tbe  flags  and  spars,  be  haew  bow  soon  after 
they  had  cleared  the  bay  all  these  wedd  be 
stmek,  and  the  elnnsy  pn^mrtions  etf  the  hnM 
left  to  show  themselves  to  tbe  now; 
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sengers.  He  did  not  think  it  Necessary  to  nuke 
these  observations  to  his  bride,  however:  one 
thing  he  had  takea  care  to  ascertein  throng  the 
priest— wbidi  was,  that  they  were  to  sail  direct 
tor  their  destination,  without  touching  at  Liver- 
pool— this  he  had  made  a  tine  qua  non  in  ta- 
luDg  his  passage.  The  last  land,  he  trusled,  they 
were  to  set  foot  on  in  the  old  world  was  to  be 
that  wall,  the  first  in  the  new,  the  shores  of 
New  York. 

The  qoay  and  deck  of  the  vessel  were  now  co- 
vered by  a'deose  and  tumoltnous  throng,  in  all  ima- 
ginable  states  of  feelitig,  spirits,  and  actioD.  There 
was  the  sob  and  sigh  of  sorrow,  and  the  busy  orders 
of  haste — the  frantic  yell  of  inebriety,  and  the 
as  frandc  exclamations  of  aepantiDg  friends — 
the  indiffierent  rudeness  of  ue  crew,  as  they 
shoved  their  own  passengers  to  the  right  and 
lef^  for  the  accommodation  of  a  leg-weary  cow 
or  refractory  pig — the  search  of  children  for 
parents,  and  parents  for  children,  lost  in  the 
crowd— -the  scarcely  less  agonized  inquiries  of 
^  emigrant  after  the  bor  with  whom  he  had 
left  his  Dox  in  charge;  the  scream  of  children, 
the  cursing  of  man,  and  (he  bellowing  of  cattle 
— all  mingled  together  in  one  infeival  chorus 
and  eonenrt  cansed  the  timid  bride  to  ^dd» 
and  draw  back,  as  the  little  party  descended 
from  Aeir  cmveyance  and  found  themselves  tn 
the  midst  of  the  throng. 

The  ship,  it  bad  been  stated,  was  to  have 
sailed  early,  but  Bryan  soon  saw  that  she  was 
fast  agroond,  and  that  an  hour  or  two  must 
probably  elapse  ere  she  could  be  got  fairly  under 
weigh.  This  caused  him  some  uneasiness,  for  it 
increased  the  chances  of  his  detection,  and, 
wrapped  as  he  was  to  the  eyes  in  his  seaman's 
coat,  he  lost  no  linie  in  getting  his  effects  on 
board  and  wringing  the  hand  of  the  priest,  whom 
he  informed  at  the  same  time  that  if  he  saw 
liiat  all  was  likely  to  be  safe,  Mary  and  he  would 
come  on  deck  again,  and  have  a  last  word  with 
him,  immediately  before  the  casting  off  of  the 
vessel  from  the  quay-wall. 

One  affectionate  embrace — 'twas  all  he  had 
time  for— the  good  father  gave  to  Mary  O'Hara; 
and  indeed  the  confusion  was  such  that  they 
could  scarcely  have  wished  to  have  remainea 
long  together  in  such  a  place.  She  felt  ill — 
akk  at  heart — ^fear,  disgust,  grie^  terror,  combined 
to  overwhelm  her,  and  having  been  conducted 
below,  she  smik,  more  dead  than  alive,  upon 
one  of  their  own  cheats  in  a  comer  between 
decks. 

It  was  not  till  tfie  son  approached  its  setting 
that  the  slew  swaying  of  the  vessel  showed  them 
diat  she  was  at  last  afloat  npon  that  elemmit 
winch  was  to  be  traversed  by  her  to  so  vast 
and  perilous  a  distance.  The  multitude  had  now 
divided  into  two  parts— the  emigrants,  and  those 
who  were  to  remain — and  most  of  the  former 
were  atreadjr  on  board.  The  Umentations  becme 
louder,  the  ineluie^  more  outrageoos :  many  of 
diose  who  htmed  to  realize  independence  in 
other  lands  exhibited  dieir  qnalifications  by  lying 
in  hopeless  dnudtenness  about  the  dedit:  and 
more  dian  one,  who  up  to  diat  moment  had  been 
firm,  now  cave  up  the  unavailing  stmg^e  against 
nature  and  affection,  and  sprung  from  the  vessel 
«nce  ntm  into  the  arms  of  nis  relatives  and 


his  countiy,  preferring  penary  and  privKiaa 
ay,  and  the  stiu  of  ridicule  at  home -to  all 
that  exile  could  offer  of  hantiness  and  pn^eri^ 
elsevriiere. 

Of  this  number,  however,  notwithstanding  the 
heart-sickening  agony  of  their  minds,  ifoyan  and 
Ma^  Dehmy  did  not  make  a  part.  They  asecade4 
to  the  deck,  looked  anxiously  from  the  tibif'% 
side  for  ibeir  reverend  liriend,  and  having  at  last 
discovered  him,  stretched  their  hands  over,  ui 
held  him  until  the  last  rope  was  cast  ofl^  ui 
the  vessel  began  to  swing  slowlj^  out  from  the 
shore.  Oh  I  it  was  heart-breakmg,  Ae  whole 
scene.  That  was  the  moMent  that  concentrated 
in  itself  days,  years  of  sofering.  To  the  bisk, 
con8titutiM«l|^  food  of  their  owa  eomiiiy,  p» 
culiarly  seosibve  to  the  pai^s  ofsepatatiM,m 
tremblingly  alive  to  the  influence  of  the  domestic 
affections,  a  struggle  such  as  this  is  litde  short 
of  a  mortal  one. 

God  Almi^ty  bless  ye,  my  children  1"  blterel 
the  priest,  in  a  snffocaang  voice;  would  to 
Him  I  was  with  ye!  not  Aat  I'd  call  ye  hack 
— ye'll  do  well,  wherever  you  go  1" 

"Ob,  Fathei^Father  Flyuil'^  sobbed  Hvy, 
^  'tis  we  that  have  the  breaking  hearts  Ais  ni- 
Ditfe!  God  protect  you,  fetheiv  and  lah«  nnr 
heart's  Ueasmg  back  to— to^AtWM  trith  your 

"Write  to  us.  FaAer  Flywi,"  said  Bryan,  ia 
a  low  voice.  "Well  want  to  know  about  yoi, 
to  kelp  our  hearts.  Let  go— let  go  Mary's  hand, 
father,— you'll  fall  in!" 

"I  must,  1  roust:— &rewell.'"  he  cried,  as  be 
suffered  ihe  vessel,  as  it  were,  to  farce  ber  fro« 
his  grasp,  and  raised  both  his  hands  tn  heaven 
"Farewell  I— I'm  older  nvw  than  I  dwmght  It 
be  ten  years  hence." 

The  barque,  having  now  cast  off  its  last  cords, 
whidi  might  be  said  to  have  been  formed  of  the 
interlacing  hands  of  friends,  caught  Ae  bmen  ia 
a  sail  or  two,  and  gradually  widened  her  dis- 
tance from  the  wall,  still,  however,  net  exceed- 
ing a  few  yards  in  distance,  followed  by  Ae 
crowd,  which  moved  along  the  bank,  wiot  tk 
oft-repeated  adieus  still  uttered  from  many  a 
mouth.    At  length  the  word,  "starboard!"  was 

f'lvcn,  and  she  swung  out  towards  the  mtd-streask 
his  was  the  signal  for  a  che«-,  loud  and  kN^ 
to  break  simultaneously  from  the  crowd  on  shore, 
and  the  answer  rang  ^rill  from  the  crowded 
deck  of  the  entrant  ship.  It  was  the  exprenisa 
im  both  sides  diat  the  tnal  wns  past,  the  effbrt 
cun^ted,  the  resolution  proved,  the  grand  act 
accom|dished.  It  nised  the  hearts  ef  aH  as  if 
by  magic.  Enthusiasm  beamed  u  crrery  ftm- 
and  though  Bryan  did  not  join  ia  ifae  cheer,  yet 
the  priest  ceuld  discern  in  the  glorious  beuu 
of  the  sun  which  was  now  seMeg  ovm-  the  lovelv 
line  of  the  Wicklow  mouattM  that  he  ten 
the  hand  his  bride^  ind  looked  in  bw  &w 
with  a  smile. 

The  good  father  saw  no  more— hn  eyes swW 
—and  as  he  tamed  away,  Uie  truth  forced  itsou 
bitterly  upon  him,  diat  it  was  to  meh  as  hethM 
the  extenor  eircumstances  of  life  were  ndeed 
essentia],  and  that  the  condition  of  that  mn 
who  could  turn  from  the  frown  of  the  world 
without,  and  the  i^imices  of  peril  ud  exile,  M 
a  foce  and  a  heart  htnie  him,  the  companioi 
and  solace  of  the  worst  that  oouU  befai  kim— 
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MS  Mt  the  ngoar*f  nMrtaRe-^4he  true  soli- 

nde  of  eiile. 

'finran  Iboe  has  a  dear  coasdenee,  and  a 
blessea  wife.  His  is  tlw  happy  lot,  even  in  die 
vilds  of  Amttica!" 

With  these  vords,  he  retumed  slowly  bach 
10  where  he  had  left  his  poov,  and  monoting  it, 
set  oat  opoD  his  long  and  lonely  jonrney  to 
fUlhoiore.  As  be  went,  be  nuninated  upon  the 
ffcais  that  bad  passed  sod  the  cutses  of  them, 
aad  «fB  he  arrivvd  at  the  cottage,  had  made  op 


his  mind  to  deliTW  over  the  of  *^apernts," 
which  he  was  to  find  aoder  the  hav  in  his 
stable,  to  the  revenue  officers,  and  ibr  the  futope 
to  make  his  preaching  and  praotioc  subservient 
to  the  removal  of  that  fatal  delusion,  which  leads 
the  Irish  peasant  in  so  many  cases,  and  in  that 
of  smuggling  in  particular,  to  conceive  it  not 
only  pardonable,  but  pratsewoTtlqr,  to  oppose 
the  eaecatton  of  aoch  laws  as  may  intenen 
with  his  pi^ndicas  or  ^ei|ileotions. 


THtS  WORLD  OF  OURS. 

BT  W.  0.  J.  BARKER. 


Tail  world  of  oun,  it  tne  tttm  sin, 

Ok!  would  H  not  b«  bir? 
Inikiae  above,  awl  lowen  beneath, 

Asd  bfutr  miywiiere! 
Tkc  air,  the  earth,  the  water*  teem 

Tilh  living  tbiiifs  at  play; 
CM  Xatare  from  an  handred  throats 

Posts  bar  rfjoielnc  lay. 

Itfh  hntar  hRfM  that  utmitn  br 

Whtayera  foa*  asfil  tsna; 
Aad  the  clear  AmntahM  harS  a  vsfea 

or  Msie  aU  their  mm. 
Even  the  Icavea  of  fitrest  trees, 

Mevrd  hf  the  iaph]rr't  wiaf, 
Mafca  a  low  mvnwr  of  content 

To  Utna  Mrds  that  ling. 

The  busy  bees  o'er  garden-flowers 

A  holy  soDg  attane, 
JotDhie,  with  Dever-liring  mirth, 

Tke  minstrelsf  of  Jooe : 
And  the  great  waves  upon  the  deep, 

leaping,  like  giants  ftee, 
Add,  it  their  hollow  monotone. 

The  chom  of  the  sea. 

There's  bMnty  hi  the  soaner  aky. 
When  kom  Ms  ocean  bed, 

Uha  a  slimg  Man  refresh'd  bj  step. 
The  Sm  tqriilli  Ms  haad;— 


And  when  behind  the  western  roehs 

At  eventide  he  goes, 
How  beaateouB  are  the  crimson  clouds 

That  corlain  his  repose! 

Are  ntl  the  grassf  viDerfl  fair, 

DiCh^  In  Aeto  ipring  majl 
Aad  tho  Ugh  MOf  with  Ancstt  clad. 

How  bewUM  are  Ihrf ! 
bwk  oft  tho  sea,  that  gMIa  nst, 

WkerewHh  the  earth  is  botnd! 
Even  in  Fancy's  wildest  dreamt 

Cm  nnght  man  grand  ba  tisand? 

9 

Oh  I  Iwere  indeed  a  radiant  world, 

A  paradise  complete,  ~ 
So  redolent  ot  lovely  things. 

So  fili'd  with  voices  sweet,— 
If  Sin  bad  not  in  evil  hour 

Enter'd  Ibis  pleasant  clime, 
Yielding  tbem  over  unto  Death,— 

Sad  consequence  or  erhnel 

Henca  is  It  that  the  ehoieest  Bow>s 

Fall  by  a  swift  4scsy, 
And  hopes  to  which  we  GmUf  diag 

Pass  snddenty  away; 
Yet,  'mid  all  trials  of  our  life, 

This  Messed  thonght  ts  ^ven, 
Barth  is  not  oar  ahidiog  place,-- 

Man's  aaUve  cUnw  is  Bcavon! 


STATC  AND  PROSPECTS  OF  THE  LEGITUIATE  DRAMA  m  CHINA, 
a  umn  ritoH  ra  iuha«r  op  the  imperial  tbeathe,  and  CKrasSE  0PBnA*B0V8E,  pekik. 

(jtsprWetf  firm  AjMMrtft'e  H^nhM  fkr  Jamwry,  1890.) 
TO  CHARLBB  W.  BROOKS,  S8Q. 

I.  T.,  Aint  C.  0.  H.,  Ptmt,  1  AprO,  1649. 

Diaa  Sb,-^  take  advantage  of  the  closo  of  |  when  I  left  England,  to  be  informed  of  the 
Snt  nam  «f  Ae  bnperid  Theabv,  to  com-  State  and  Prospects  of  the  Drama  in  China. 
Ify  with  year  cos^iinaitai7  mpiest  made  1  Wbea  1  add  (hat  Ais  is  ^ttt  ihB  only  advao* 
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(ag«  vUch  I  hay*  as  yel  dertred  A«m  My  nut- 
nagement,  you  may  think  du<  I  lave  already 
answered  your  iuqnirr. 

When  the  Cinqiie  Ports  of  Ae  Cdestial  Era* 
pire  were  thrown  open,  and  a  long  score  of 
eqaallty  was  marked  by  the  chalk  of  Albion 
upon  the  wall  of  China,  it  at  once  became  the 
daty  of  each  nation  to  ascertain  which  of  its 
productions  woald  bear  tran^lanting  to  the  soil 
of  the  other.  It  occMired  te  me,  while  forming 
one  of  a  select  and  shivering  party  of  eleven 
who  were  occnpying  (he  pU  of  Dmnr  Lane 
llieatre  during  the  p^onnance  of  Hanuet,  that 
it  was  possible  the  Legitimate  Drama  might  be 
one  of  these  plants.  I  considered  that  the  mighty 
Vegetable  had  originally  taken  deep  and  -wide 
root  in  this  land;  hot  that  its  very  size  and 
vigour  had  in  fact  impoverished  the  earth  on 
which  it  grew,  and  that  its  present  flagging'and 
fading  coodition  was  owing,  not  to  its  own 
decay,  but  to  the  exhaustion  of  the  nutritive 
matter  of  the  soil.  After  much  deliberation,  I 
made  up  my  mind  that  the  experiment  of  plant- 
inj;  a  sup  of  our  tree  beneath  the  shelter  of  the 
slips  of  the  Chinese  theatre^  was  one  to  be 
risked,— and  I  was  Ibrtified  in  my  conviction 
by  the  thought,  Aat  in  forcing  "Calo,"  "Jane 
Snore,"  and  (he  "Grecian  Dankhter,"  umd  the 
natives  of  China,  1  could  hardly  be  aiscoun- 
tenanced  by  our  own  government  which  had 
contended  so  strenuously  for  the  of  intro- 
ducing opinm. 

You  are  aware  that  I  succeeded  Mr  S.  Dae- 

ferwood  in  the  management,  of  the  Dunstable 
'beatre,  and  that,  consequently^  1  have  had 
modi  experience  in  theatrical  affiurs.  The  miser- 
able state  of  die  wardrobe  and  of  the  treasury 
of  diat  establishment  was  my  reason  for  relin- 
quishing its  direction—I  stopped  only  when  1 
was  reduced  to  the  condition  of  Dogberry— "a 
man  that  hath  two  gowns  and  that  hath  had 
losses."  I  therefore  found  ven'  slight  difficulty 
in  collecting  a  company  sumciently  good  to 
answer  my  purposes,— for  in  the  empire  of  the 
Brother  to  the  Son  and  Cousin  to  the  Moon,  I 
did  not  expect  to  find  mnch  favour  for  the  star 
qrstem.  I  ther^re  engaged  a  small  bat  useful 
set  of  artists;  and  thou*,  wen  I  ta  give  yon 
their  names,  yov  nu^t  he  tempted  to  odl  mem 
''bam  actors,"  I  ud  boI  consider  diat  they 
would  go  against  the  grain  in  a  country  whose 
very  soldiers  are  men  of  straw. 

I  pass  over  our  voyage,  which  was  as  pros- 
perous as  if  Ariel  ifeelf  (with  all  deference  to 
the  Misses  Horton  and  Rainforib,  1  cannot  see 
that  this  corset-fitter  to  Mother  Earth  was  a 
lady)  had  been  the  clerk  of  the  weather,  and 
hasten  to  report  ouiselves  at  Pekin.  Finding 
OUT  European  dresses  did  not  attract  favourable 
Mtice  mm  dw  inJubitaiitB  of  the  towns  threogh 
which  we  passed-^deed,  we  were  occaaionaJly 
called  on"  to  receive  a  shower  offiresh  eggs, 
the  rotten  ones  being  retained  by  the  Chinese 
as  favourite  delicacies — I  causedT  the  company 
to  select  various  dresses  from  our  theatrical 
wardrobe,  and  in  these  we  made  our  way  to 
the  capital.  I  led  the  van  (I  do  not  mean  that 
eontaining  our  properties),  in  Ae  costome  of 
Comu8^--aBd  1  feel  it  due  to  Ae  ladies  and 
Sentkneo  of      oempaoy,  to  say  &at  dw  oha- 
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in  their  hands,  whatever  I  may  ham  lost  oM 
of  tkcm.  If,  tfcerefore,  as  I  was  afterwards  toM 
was  the  case,  die  natives  took  as  for  some  kU 

of  religious  procession,  I  must  add,  for  the  i» 
formation  oTthe  conscientious  (if  any)  of  yoo 
acqoaiatance,  that  civil  and  religioiH  tibrtty 
Sourish  in  a  most  writing-mastorly  style  mkt 
this  benignaBt  despotism. 

Having  reached  Tekin,i^ere  Intcrpteten  an 
now  as  pleotifal  as  hiackbenies,  I  lost  tim 
in  applying  for  a  licence  and  patrouge.  I  mtt, 
singular  to  relate,  with  the  ntmost  courtesy  ftM 
the  magistrates,  who,  however,  evinced  a  som- 
what  less  singular  want  of  comprehension  of  the 
okjects  of  the  applicant.  Yon  are  aware  that 
the  Chinese  themselves  have  a  National  Drama,  < 
bnt  one  (he  range  of  which  is  rather  United— 
the  following  being  an  outline  of  the  only  plot 
ever  attempted  upon  the  celestial  boards — it  is 
meagre,  you  will  say;  but  in  England  I  hm 
seen  successful  dramas  with  far  less. 

Wang  and  Fang  are  neighbours.  Wang's  soi, 
Bang,  is  privately  attached  to  Fang's  dandier, 
Twang.  Twang  loves  Bang.  Bot  Wang  bu 
destined  Bang  to  become  the  husband  oi  Loo, 
daughter  to  Pooh,  an  old  friend  of  hu;  andPaok 
has  a  son,  Chew,  whom  he  wished  to  manpr  to 
Twang.  Chew  and  Bang  are  friends;  bntneitbar 
has  disclosed  to  die  ether  hb  MatriaMMiial  arraage- 
ments.  The  scene  on  the  stage  discovers  Bug 
scrambling  ever  Fang's  wail,  regardless  of  cer^ 
mony  and  broken  gbss,  to  throw  hiroeelf  at  tlw 
feet  of  Miss  Twang.  A  short  love  scene  is  in- 
terrupted by  the  entrance  of  Fang,  anned  wiA 
a  large  bamboo,  which  he  inmediatelT  lets  lill 
on  the  head  of  die  kneeling  Baiw.  Now  Chew, 
who  has  been  out  in  search  of  adventures,  bean 
the  noise,  and  lootdng  over  the  wall,  sees  ku 
friend  Bang  being  beaten.  He  comes  to  ibt 
rescue,  and  beats  Fang.  Pooh  has  missed  bis 
son  Chew,  and  knowing  his  Ufe-after-darfc  pn- 
pensities,  follows  him  with  another  bamboo. 
Finding  Chew  thrashing  his  intended  fkther-ia- 
law.  Pooh  flogs  him  unmercifully.  The  roariof 
of  all  parties  stunmons  Wang,  who,  seebig  bit 
son  Bang,  instandy  concludes  that  paternal  coiTM- 
tion  is  wanted  in  that  qawter.  and  he  prodoces 
a  third  bamboo,  and  haogs  BaiiB,  Ewybodjr 
now  thrashes  everybody,  when  luiB  Loo  entna 
with  the  Magistrate.  TheMa^rtnle  flogs  every- 
body all  round,  and  reads  mhm  verses  froa 
Con-Fa-Zee,  which  I  suppose  are  the  Chinese 
translation  of  the  Riot  AcLYor  everybody  departs 
to  his  or  her  dwelling.  That  the  innocent  are 
punished  in  this  life  as  well  as  the  xuilty,  seem 
to  be  die  moral  ofdiis  "Mystery  of  the  Bamboo," 
BO  that  after  all  it  Is  <uily  a  f'fqF"'?-  bm 
Byron's  Mystery  of  "Cane. 

You  will  see,  my  dear  sir,  that  it  was  uelut 
to  attempt  to  explain  to  these  lovers  of  ne 
domestic  drama  what  I  wished  to  introduce.  Id 
vain  I  repeated  Mr  Jeirold's  definition  of  the 
Legitimate  to  them,  and  told  diem  diat  it  was 
the  composition  in  which  the  interest  depended 
on  passion  rather  than  on  8itaation..I  was  told, 
in  reply,  that  all  the  interest  in  their  own  drwtu 
was  of  that  order^er  that  the  sevecily  of 
the  flognuB  administered  depended  vpon  the 
paasion  dw  floggen  wom       I  still  atmve  la 
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^kb,  lat  I  niflit  as  well  have  talked  (•  a 
wriMf  inrr  rnwiiftnr   1  described  perfomen 
■  MMk  «ilka«t  ac(MB--biU  aotbiBC  would 
MM      idea  «f  alidu.  And  when  1  talked 
m  Ika  ikaM  the  jBathede      art,  1  ni^  as 
•il  km  eaBed  ii  the  Aatkutie,  for  it  aeemed 
^  to  take  ihsir  breaA  away. 
SfciaAig  (hat  we  were  only  at  eross-questioM, 
mi  fw^  ^  (he  aaswers  vieht  soon  partake 
tmt  character,  I  resolved  on  a  bold 
■di  for  a  tkeoce.   I  sud  that  I  wonU  ask 
trjKHace  of  the  anthoritiee  oaly  at  a  siogle 
!  fMoee,  aad  wo«M  tbes  leave  myself  in 
>  AirlHii.  Ihey  agreed  to  this,  and  I  com- 
;  wmd  Wf  leiMn  forthwith.    At  first,  I  had 
mtf  Mted  whether  I  should  net  tieal  the 
mm  tt  a  play  in  EiwKsh,  and  I  reasoned 
faa  ie  wcess  of  the  nreiidi,  llaliaBs»  and 
iaw.  ia  LondoB,  that  Mango's  inqniiy — 
'Thta^ify  me  hoar  if  me  no  understand?  " 
«■  ■  wird  one.    My  actors  and  actresses, 
M.WI  BftEst  that  I  dtoald  take  diis  course; 
hi        MS  advice  arose  from  laainess  or 
PI  [M  Mt  care— '1  immediately  decided  against 
■bik-.W  i  may  tell  you,  in  and  with  oon- 
UatCiteMbody  ia  so  i^raat  of  dramatic 
■■■•jyccfenDer.    I  at  oac*  detenaiiked 
•fnila  "ewasioMal"  dmu,  and  with  the 
«V^<f«llacbe<h,"  both  in  Chinese.  I  wrote 
drati^Mlf;  and  while  half  a  dozen  tnns- 
bH  am  at  work  upon  the  two  pieces,  I 
nWaigltand  day  at  my  theatre, 
■li  lU  tea^e,  which  I  obtained  on  easy 
«ai  tOBveried  into  a  temple  of  the  drama, 
■^Atmrgiea  of  my  carpenters  and  scene- 
iMa  rodered  it  a  very  elegant  minor. 
1  V  Ma  ready  to  open,  for  actors  can  learn 
^dat  aad  aiine  were  speedily  pretty  well 
4ii  lUr  parts.    It  is  true  they  did  not 
■faalHd  a  word  of  what  they  recited,  bat  I 
H  tot  Hch  c— ftcience  to  annoiiMe  mit  ftct 
*  w  af  the  aovcltiea.   The  authors  (myself 
I  wMytaJwed  BO&wg  by  it— «n  the  contrary, 
iMptt  that  Ae  MafomMis  were  now  oc- 
i  ^■■■Nr  ligbt  in  Aear  delivery. 
w^At  tpCBiag  ' night,  I  was  henoared  with 
I  aB  aal  liuhioaable  audience.    Indeed,  the 
^'i  «a»  M  great,  that  I  was  forced  to  apply 
*>  *e  iiMliaii  of  the  P^ia  poUce.  This 
^«lia^  affwded,  aad  a  detachment  of  the 
*n«B,  anted  wil^  kuig  whips»  stood  in  my 
2fdei,  aai  lathed  and  sladied  a  generous 
jyt  wdl  it  bdiaved  with  gr«it  decoram. 
I  y«"Msaay  of  pajnng  at  the  door  se«ned  to 
I  {hiit  ibe  aatnrea^  aad  much  confiision  arose 
^iii  i|uuiaace  of  ^amount  to  be  tendered. 
"■"Mntb  that  UberaHty  which  1  trust  will 
^'jBMimiu  ui  Ea^i^  manager,  I  desB«d 

a ■Mm  net  to  staad  upon  terms,  but  to 
^<  tbey  could  get.    The  result  was  most 
to  the  trcaaary,  and  silver  potired 
1  mut  add  that  four  or  five 
play<goers  who  forced  Aeir  way 
pamag  at  all  wera  punned  by  Uie 
M  broo^  oat,  aad  were  immediately 
■  ftvlof  fte  theatmw  Iconftswlhad 
dua  labde  of  an^ending  the 

^  —  Aeatre  waa  crammed,  until  yon 
**aMkve  ifwisaed  aa  iaferial,  iai  una 


pigtail,  into  ao|y  part  it.  No  ordm  were 
aiwitted,  except  those  which,  on  the  ratificatiou 
of  the  treaty,  were  bestowed  bv  your  Queen 
upon  the  prtocipal  Maadarios,  woo  wore  them 
with  much  delight,  eat,  drank,  and  slept  in  them, 
sad  even,  I  believe,  made  thorn  their  companions 
of  the  bad).  He  press  of  the  public  induced 
me  act  to  relax  in  favour  of  (he  public  press, 
but  this  was  a  blunder,  as  you  will  hear.  The 
boxes  looked  extremely  well,  but  from  the 
attitude  in  which  tbeir  tenants  leant  forward, 
in  dieir  intense  curiosity,  they  seemed  resolved— 
as  we  used  to  say  at  school — not  only  to  see 
with  their  eyes,  but  also  to  uaderstaad  with 
their  elbowa. 

A  medley  ofertiue,  cenaistiag  of  rraeated 
alteraatioBS  of  "God  Save  the  Queen,^'  and 
"God  Preserve  (he  Emperor,"  pleased  the  house, 
bat  when  the  cartain  rose  for  ray  occasional 
piece,  the  delight  was  excessive. 

All  the  pigtails  suddeolv  stood  on  end  with 
astonishment,  till  everybooy  seemed  to  have  an 
usher  of  the  black  rod  behind  his  seat.  The 
little  drama  was  a  mere  dtelch  of  the  happy 
events  which  led  to  the  union  of  England  and 
China.  1  began  with  a  naval  engagraneitf,  for 
I  thought  it  wotdd  he  prudoit  to  imitate  the 
Chiaese,  and  alnk  the  opium.  A  joak  and  a 
frigate  were  seen  in  action;  and  by  way  of 
{vopitiating  the  honse,  I  made  the  Celestial 
soldiers  perform  prodigies  of  valour  such  as 
were  never  witnessed  on  their  side  in  the  real 
affray,  and  the  victoir  was  doubtful,  when 
suddenly  the  fire  ceased,  the  side  of  each  vessel 
gave  way,  and  Her  Most  Gracious  Majesnr 
Queen  Victoria,  splendidly  dressed,  was  disclosed, 
waving  a  palm  branch  from  the  English  ship~ 
the  opening  of  the  ^unk  shewed  the  Celestial 
Emperor,  who  made  signs  of  bis  royal  willingness 
to  accede  to  terms.  Aoth  sover^gns  descended 
inclined  planes,  met  in  the  centre  of  the  stage, 
aad  ^ined  hands,  the  crews  of  the  vessels 
chacraig  tremendously,  a  brilliant  rose-coloured 
li^t  waa  kindled  hi  the  wings,  the  band  played 
its  loudest,  and  Peace  and  Glory,  with  enornions 
pig-tails,  were  seen  waving  the  flags  of  both 
nations  over  the  heads  of  their  monarchs. 

Nothing  could  be  more  triumphant — the  house 
shrieked  its  approbation,  and  for  myself,  I  could 
appreciate  the  feelings  of  Orpheus  when  the 
beasts  encored  his  last  set  of  Tiger  quadrilles. 
But  th^  '^Macbedi,"  the  real  exprnamit,  waa 
to  come. 

I  had  ventured  on  considcrahle  liberties  with 
the  middle-aged  Scotch  gentleman  in  dilBcuIties." 
for  I  felt  that  each  act  beyond  three  in  his  part 
would  be  an  act  of  folly  on  mine.  I  like  a 
manager  who  adheres  to  the  text  of  Shakspeare, 
bat  I  did  not  think  that  my  audience  had  ears 
for  his  sermons;  so  1  shortened  my  work  by 
compressing  his  play,  and  though,  when  I  came 
to  the  music,  1  was  certainly  at  a  lock,  I  com- 
forted myself  for  turning  out  the  usual  mob  of 
Ketty  aorcereaaea  hv  the  reflection  that  no 
Chineae  need  now  ask  question,  I  have  so 
often  beard  in  your  London  Aeatres,  "Whick 
is  witch?" 

"I  played  in  'Macbeth'  last  night, "  said  some 
Boub  of  an  actor  to  a  friend  of  John  Kemble. 
YonV-^  waa  ia  tho  luaa^  bvt  i  don't  leaaen- 
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ber  seeug  yoo.'*  No?— well,  I  wender  mt 
Aat,  I  played  rather  an  important  character." 
** Indeed!  may  I  ask  what  it  was,  for  I  really 

 "  "Oh,  yes;  I  i^yed  the  Eogtish  general 

— Kemble  the  Scotch  one!" 

1  thought  as  manager  that  I  had  a  right  to 
the  Scotch  general's  part,  and  I  took  il,  but  I 
had  better  have  kept  in  retirement  as  the  English 
snpernonierary.  The  official  persons  with 
whom  I  previoosly  had  been  in  treaty,  no 
sooner  recognised  mc  in  the  bonnet  and 
tartans  of  Macbeth,  than  they  uttered  screams 
of  approbation,  and  insisted  on  shaking  me  by 
the  nand.  Re^tance  was  useless.  1  was  finved 
to  comply,  and  presently  the  example  becaaw 
contagious,  and  every  niui  in  the  house  resoKed 
to — by  a  similar  salutation — shew  his  gratitude 
for  tne  spectacle  I  had  given  them.  In  such 
Chinese  as  I  could  master,  1  begged  and  be- 
aoBght  them  to  be  still:  my  Le^ Macbeth  came 
to  my  assistance,  and  uttered  die  words  which 
she  had  been  taught  in  the  banquet  scene,  "Sit, 
gentlemen,  I  pray  yon  sit,"  but  in  vain;  those 
who  could  not  reach  me  scrambled  upon  the 
stage  to  perform  the  salnte,  and  in  five  minutes 
die  vriiole  theatre  was  a  scene  of  confiiaon. 
The  Chinese  walkod  aboat  the  boards,  peeped 
down  my  trap-doors,  palled  about  my  actors 
and  actresses,  to  see  wheAer  they  were  real, 
climbed  into  my  slips,  and  wotked  the  scenes 
with  great  energy,  but  not  much  understanding 
with  each  other,  and,  in  short,  I  had  once  more 
to  implore  the  aid  of  the  police  to  extricate  me 
from  my  dilemma.  Again  was  this  excellent 
force  put  into  requisition,  and  by  the  aid  of  my 
friends  of  the  T  (and  turn-out)  division,  an 
enthusiastic  public  was  whipped  out  of  the  Im- 
perial Theatre. 

After  this,  licence  was  imnecessary,  and  night 
after  night  i  had  admirable  houses.  To  avoid 
the  seme  of  (he  opaiing  evening,  i  caused  a 
strong  screen  of  wire- work  to  be  drawn  across 
the  proscenium,  and  some  of  our  most  attractive 
stage  effects  were  produced  behind  iron  bars. 
Bat  London  has  seen  the  same  thing,  and  so 
has  Ambor^. 

I  resolved  on  resigning  Macbeth  to  another 
member  of  my  company,  and  he  appeared  in  it 
two  or  three  times.  But  the  play  bad  tittle 
effect,  except  in  the  cauldron  scene,  in  which 
die  Chinese  always  supposed  that  the  witches 
were  making  tea  in  a  large  copper,  and  won- 
dered that  they  had  not  tbe  civility  to  offer  a 
cup  to  Macbeth.  1  fear  when  the  child's  bead 
and  shoulders  popped  np  and  down  in  the  same 
vessel,  it  did  not  tend  to  explode  the  notion 
still  entertained  out  here  that  the  English  are 
cannibals.  The  green  branches  which  the  army 
held  before  their  faces,  the  Chinese  took  for 
fans,  and  were  pleased  with  our  affectionate  care 
to  ^<fan  our  soldiers  cold."  Why  a  branch  about 
the  siae  of  one  nf  their  fans  should  eonwal  the 
person  bearing  it,  these  savages  could  not  con- 
ceive, though  our  London  managers  could,  until 
within  the  last  three  or  four  years.  I  believe 
it  was  Blr  Bfacreadv  who  first  discarded  tbe 
ostrich's  philosophical  belief,  that  if  he  cannot  see 
you,  yoa  cannot  see  him ;  but  until  other  managers 
at  hone  adopt  his  hint,  it  would  look  ostentatious 
(0  be  reforming  out  hen.  Besides,  the  present 


efibct  (apon  the  Chmeae)  ia,  as  I  have  said, 

good. 

Bat  my  present  season  haa  been  pwutnrcly 
aided  by  a  eirewnstance  unprecedented  in  ihes> 
trical  annals.  As  soon  as  my  speculaliob  vu 
beginning  to  succeed,  and  my  company  thon^ 
I  could  not  do  without  them,  they  began  Is 
mutiny,  and  threaten  to  throw  ap  their  engage- 
ments unless  they  were  allowed  to  do  joal 
as  (hey  pleased.  I  do  not  mean  that  this  ii 
die  novelty;  1  am  coming  to  that  i  bore  tbisM 
long  as  I  couM,  and  put  np  with  tbe  rcfmal  sf 
a  character  by  one  actor  becanse  it  was  laa 
long,  and  by  another  becanse  it  was  ten  shod, 
and  by  a  Atrd  becanse  he  had  not  been  couulied 
while  I  was  writing  it.  and  by  a  fS»arth  became 
it  would  oblige  him  to  sap  iMtet  than  he  likei 
From  tbe  ladies,  1  bad  tbe  same  trouble  «n  inka 
points— Miss  Myrtle  would  not  play  becauM 
Miss  Harebell's'  part  was  too  good,  ami  JSm 
Harebell  would  not  take  Miss  Myrtle's  part  «i 
second  hand.  Mrs  Woodbine  would  take  notbtn| 
which  she  could  not  play  in  ringlets  and  a  piak 
boffnet;  and  Mrs  Spiderwort,  who  was  veryweH 
made,  would  act  nothing,  not  even  Laiif  Jfoctett, 
unless  she  nught  do  it  in  a  page's  dress.  1  vai 
on  the  vein  <^  rnii^  when  a  thoMht  siraek  am, 
vHueh  I  adopted.  Every  one  or  my  mntboM 
ladies  and  gentlemen  invariaUy  threatened  m 
with  throwing  up  his  or'  her  engagement  in  case 
I  did  not  vield  the  point  in  dispute.  1  tookoiT 
measures  for  some  days;  and  one  moraiog  \ 
cast  a  new  piece  as  1  thought  it  ought  to  be 
cast.  As  I  had  foreseen,  everybody  was  disssli*- 
fied.  all  gramblcd,  and  some  refused  their  pari^ 
point  blank.  On  all  sides  1  heard  the  tfanaltt 
abandon  me,  and  1  langbed  outright. 

Please  yourseWesr  ladies  and  eenttaun,"  I 
said. 

They  were  all  astonished;  bnt  t^ingillw 
granted  that  1  was  at  their  mercy,  and  sbooU 
be  forced  to  engage  them,  every  one  of  Am 
formally  resided.  No,  one  clever  girl,  who  W 
always*  behaved  extremely  well — I  mav  as  wd 
mention  that  I  have  married  her  for  her  gM^ 
conduct  (Mrs  Screw  sends  yon  her  best  torn- 
pliment$)-~was  the  exception. 

^'Tlien,  ladies  and  gentlemen,"  said  1,  "dM 
sooner  you  leave  my  theatre  the  better.  I  sip- 
posed  it  would  come  to  tlus,  and  I  have  pro- 
vided against  it.  It  seems  to  me  ^t  as  we  an 
to  play  Chinee  plays,  the  n^ves  can  ^eak 
their  language  nearly  as  well  as  yon  can;  sad 
as  for  acting,  I  won't  remind  yon  of  the  barns 
[  took  you  from— but  there  are  barns  in  dm 
country  too — and  from  them  1  have  done  nvself 
the  honour  of  selecting  a  new  company.  I  nave 
had  them  in  training  for  soum  time ;  and  dieir 
enter  will  immediately  fi}llow' yonr  eseunt.  Do 
we  part  friends?" 

They  were  thnnderstruck,  except  that  the 
bolt  followed.  I  vras  inexoi^e  to.  remonatnno^ 
and  1  introduced  my  Chinese  actors.  Ttufwrn 
received  vrith  die  utmost  ^plausej  hot,  mark 
the  seqnel.  In^  three  days,  as  if  diere  wen 
somethihi^  in  the  mneU  of  the  i6ot-liKhts  which 
makes  people  aelf-conesitcd  and  rebelUBSS,  one 
of  my  Chinese  company  began  to  mutiny.  "Oh," 
tbooght  I,  "we'll  soon  see  whether  we- can't 
manage  yon."  So  I  manti— ed  die  circoutaaoa 
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9  »  ItaftAatja,  «  paticiilar  pttron  of  mioe,  ud 
kMWMSsd  to  interfere, 
fie  kcfC  his  word.    Mr  rebellioua  Chinese 
m  acluUy  on  the  atage  when  the  spirit  of 
mbmj  arose  witbia  him,  and  he  refused  to  utter 
a«Acr  word.    1  called  to  him  to  go  on,  atid 
k  aade  mtme  reply  in  his  own  language  which 
I  t9M  mot  mdentand.  In  another  moment  four 
mrn^  oOeers  rushed  upon  the  boards,  seized 
ht  idnrlorT  actor,  ana  binding  him  between 
M  w9*4kb  planks  which  they  had  brought, 
^  Ud  hi»  down,  ami  with  a  huge  saw  very 
ttved  him  m  halTes  in  Ae  fhce  of  our 
fmmm  beaelaelors. 
My  tnmi  the  Mandarin  had  procnred  an  order 
ftva  Ike  Emperor  for  this  operation,  but  with 
tat  evetessnesa  in  which  one's  best  friends 
Nftinfa^e.  he  had  never  mentioned  the  cir- 
Nmame  to  me;  otherwise  what  a  magnificeiU 


house  I  thooM  have  had,  if  I  had  imdtrHiud 

the  saw. 

It  is,  as  you  know,  not  anosnal  to  '^halve  the 
house,"  at  the  benefits  which  usually  announce 
the  termination  of  the  season;  bat  when  one 
comes  to  halve  the  actors,  that  tennioatiou, 
which  is  a  benefit  to  the  audience  only,  must 
necessarily  be  hastened.  My  season  has  closed, 
and  for  the  present  I  will  only  add,  that 

i  remain,  my  dear  Sir,  yours  very  truly, 
Massinoer  Sckew. 

FetM  of  Lanterns,  or  Light  Olntter  Dag. 

P.S.— What  do  yon  think  of  my  brinfiog  a 
Chinese  Opera  Company  to  London?  Though 
they  could  not  behave  worse  than  the  Italiam, 
tliev  would  have  the  advantage  of  a  language 
which  nobody  woold  understuid.  .  I  wish  you 
wonld  mention  it  to  BIr  Bunn,  or  Mr  Lumley. 


MEMOIRS  OF  JOSEPH  SHEPHERD  HUNDEN,  COMEDUN. 
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%  if  Mth  lone.  1776,  Mr  fianrlck  retired 
Am  triage,  and  quitted  it,  leaving  no  rival 
mer:  for  no  sabseijiient  aetor  could 
Ae  vast  sphere  of  his  genius.  He  ran 
the  "whole  compass"  of  the  drama, 
m'  iim  'master  of  all."  Even  Mrs  Siddons, 
Ar  ahade  of  our  times,  who  was  as  food  of 
|Mig  comedy  as  Mrs  Jordan,  another  miracle, 
«ai  m  attempting  tragedy,  could  not  com- 
tmi  Ae  gift  of  universal  dramatic  talent: — 
4r  mmeif  of  the  one  vras  serious,  and  die 
^iAh  ef  the  other  insipid.  When  some  one 
istiied  to  Sheridan,  that  a  tragedy  of  Com- 
Mmfs  was  not  entertaining,  "I  am  sure  it 
k'  nii  Sberry;  "for  1  laughed  at  it  from  be- 
P>itt  to  end.^" 

1  B  difficult  to  estimate  the  powers  which 
Mtfimte  an  actor.  Men  of  the  nighest  attaiit- 
■Wt,  of  the  most  efficient  physical  powers, 
ml  agreeable  persons,  have  totally  failed.  The 
inmares  are  not  rare  where  a  performer,  who 
Mmndwd  to  near  the  summit,  that  he  seemed 
•  ImA  it  was  jret  an  inch  beneath.  Others 
phyed  cfiiectiTe^arfs  with  cmrrectness  and 
~*  and  met  wHh  but  cold  approbation— 
divimior"  was  not  in  them.  The 
I,  in  no  few  instances,  r^erved  for 
iterant,  the  dissolote,  and  the  idle. 

•f  these  remarks  apply  to  the  three 
Med  performert  refmed  to,— «s|Mdallv 
6irrMft.  lyulv  ehaneterited 


r,  canfem'd  wUlwut  rival  to  ahlne; 
■  a  vky  if  a«t  «nl^  In  tke  very  irat  line." 

bave  spoken  of  the  fint;  in  the  latter 
^  he  replied  Co  Goldsmith's  Retaliation 
and  neatness:  and  lashed  his  assail* 
Sift,  in  two,  perhaps,  the  most  poignant 
"  in  oor  language.  His  epitaph  on  Sterne 
bgncs  mi  epHognes,  are  masieipieces 
^>wf.  In  conjnnction  with  the  elder 
he  wrsle  (he  ''Clandestine  Mintage," 
'  best  corned}^  of  modem  time*..  The 


part  of  Lord  Oglehy  *  has  gOMrally  been  attri» 

tmted  to  Garrick. 

Mr  Oarrick  took  bis  farewell  of  the  stage  in 
Don  Felix,  in  Mrs  Centlivre's  play,  "A  Wonder  1 
a  woman  keeps  a  secret;"  thus  cosfiraiing  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds'  impression,  who,  in  delineating 
him  at  a  loss  to  choose,  between  Tragedy  and 
Comedy,  turns  his  admiring  glance  towards 
Tragedy;  but  his  attitude  ana  smiling  face 
seem  to  imply.  How  can  I  tear  mvsefi'  from 
Comedy?"  lie  delivered  a  farewell  addres^ 
and  took  his  leave,  admired  and  regretted 
by  all. 

In  summing  np  the  general  merits  of  this  urn 
rivaled  actor,  it  is  admitted  on  all  bands  that 
ho  carried  his  art  to  its  highest  pitch  of  perfec* 
tion:  whilst  he  conferred  di^iity  on  its  pro- 
fessors by  the  propriety  of  his  condoct,  his  li- 
terary abilities,  and  his  familiar  intimacy  with 
nnble  and  eminent  men.  Even  the  House  of 
Commons,  when  it  refused  to  enforce  the  stand- 
ing order,  which  would  have  excluded  him  from 
the  gallery  during  a  debate,  paid  a  high  tribute 
to  tM  merit  of  the  greatest  master  of  elocntion. 
Host  of  his  predecessers,  excepting  Betterton, 
who,  from  Colley  Gibber's  elotiuent  description, 
must  have  been  a  master  of  his  art,  were  mece 

o  t  Jiell«v«  Geoffte  Colman,  Junior,  denlea  thifl. 
However,  It  i»  certain  Ibat  Uarrick  bad  a  larxe 
Rbare  In  writtng  it.  Ur  Austin  was  present  wh«a 
dKfriek  read  the  play  in  the  Rreen-rom :  feellns 
fatlfUMl,  lie  liaaded  the  MS.  te  Mr  King.  Mr  Klig 
read  it  in  his  nsuat  tone,  until,  wamiiiig  with  the 
sml^tet,  he  imitated  tite  voice  and  manner  of  an 
•Id  enntry  bean,  tbe  caanterptrt  of  tfee  cbuacter, 
well  known  to  Mnuetf  and  Mr  Aostia.  Gacrlek 
UHteaed  wHh  evhleut  deUgliC,  and  wken  he  took 
back  the  ItlS.  said,  "King,  I  Intended  that  put 
for  mynolt;  bat  you  aliall  play  it.  I  namnet  pUjr 
It,  after  having  heard  yea  read  It"  King  tU  plar 
It,  and  In  sneli  a  style  as  was  iMver  apprMdnd, 
mrtU  It  was  actM  by  Mr  WllUaai  rarrea. 
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inoatliers.  Gamck  hinished  decIuoaliOD  fnm 
the  stage,  and  introdaced  a  natural  loue  of  speak- 
ing, more  in  conformity  with  the  language  of 
passion  in  ordinary  life.  There  had  prevailed, 
also,  a  p«dantry  in  the  ose  of  action,  and  in 
gesticulation,  ft  was  supposed  that  the  dignity 
of  tragedy  required  that  the  anas  should  b« 
moved  horixontally^a  "sawiu  the  air,"  and  one 
M  a  time;— "the  ri^ht  hand  Uhoaied  while  the 
left  lay  still."  Garrtck  broke  throu^  tins  con- 
ventional rule  at  otKe  in  Hurphy's  *'Or|^ian  of 
China;"  advanciug  to  the  front  of  the  sta^, 
and  exclaiming,  China  is  lost  for  ever!"  «ith 
both  arms  raised  aibove  his  bead.  The  effect 
was  startling,  and  the  truth  of  the  altitnde  at 
once  recognised  by  the  aadience.  The  only  faidt 
alleged  against  him  is,  hsa  want  of  pevcieptioD 
in  continuing  Att  incongrmty  of  the  usage  of 
modem  costume  in  Iragedues  of  an  aneieBt  date; 
playing,  for  instance,  Macbeth  in  a  red  coat. 
But  the  writer  can  state,  on  die  authority  of 
the  late  Mr  Austin,  that  Ganick  had  long  con- 
sidered the  subject  It  was  not  in  the  catuogne 
of  his  demerits,  which  Sterne's  "OnUte"  iis- 
covered;  and,  had  it  been,  he  might  have  ap- 
pealed to  the  thorough  illusion  which  be  always 
created,  and  exclaimed,  "Was  the  eye  silent Y" 
But  Gurick  was  a  prudent  omb-,  he  knew  that 
the  public  did  not  demand  the  novelty,  and 
were  satisfied  witheat  it.  lie  was  afrmd  of  en- 
conragiiQ  a  taste,  which  might  {wove  in  the 
end  too  eurbitukt  to  gratify,— of  ratsii^  a  ^irit 
which  he  coold  not  exoroae;  ud  he  did  Mit 
think  it  necessary  to  saoifice  his  hard-earned 
competency  to  gratifv  a  fastidious  appetite  for 
secondary  objects,  no  doubt  the  public  were 
lately  mdebted  to  that  acompliUiel  man  and 
excellent  actor,  Mr  John  K.eHU)le,  for  the  bene- 
fit which  his  classical  education,  correct  judgment, 
and  thorough  knowledge  of  his  profession  con- 
ferred on  the  national  taste ;  bat  it  was  Agamemnon 
sacrificing  his  child!  Mr  Kemble  devoted  a  large 
portion  of  his  fortane  to  the  ambition  of  forming 
a  correct  scenic  personification. 

Like  the  great  masters  in  painting,  Mr 
Garrick  endeavoured  to  transmit  bis  pericction 
in  1m8  art  to  posterit;^.  lie  inatmc^  many 
tyros,  especially  the  jmuor  Bannister,  in  tra- 
gedy, and  Miss  Yonng, « — wrote  for,  and  en> 
couraged,  the  young  comedians,  Quick  and  odiers, 
whom  he  brought  {wominendy  forward,  and 
termed  his  children.  But  there  were  comic 
aolors,  his  coolemporaries,  who  needed  not  in- 
struction, for  they  seemed  to  play  from  instinct; 
such  actors  were  Weston -J-  and  Sbuter.  To  the 

«  The  anecdote  of  Miss  Youii«  i«  nAMsting.  Sha 
playcil  Cwrdella  to  Mr  Claniek's  Lear,  a  few  d^ra 
pr«vlMU  to  Ui  reUrement.  Oa  rrtwafaiK  t*  Mm 
green-rooBi,  Oarriek  renuuAed,  "Hjr  dsar,  I  ahafl 
Mver  be  yoar  fattier  againr'—*"neB,  sir,"  njatnei 
HiM9  Young,  kneellnfr,  "give  me  a  father's  blear- 
ing,"—"Uod  bicuyau,  mychUd!"  nid  Mr  Oanick, 
yUcing  hlM  iHunIx  ou  ber  bead  in  vLilble  einotioit. 

t  WcRloa  is  raid  te  bave  been  a  t»r*totype  of 
Listen,  occailanlng  roara  ot  langbter  by  a  single 
look.  TMs  eeenu  coninned  b>-  tbe  rwtralt  ef  Mm 
by  ZsAni,  ia  Dr  Laiit.  Oa  one  aceaaiou,  vhm 
am  amMmm  ware  41awitMM  at  aeae  aasanptlwi 
•r  WMtanH,  wmt  eaUed  aol,  "ShMerl  Uatorr' 


latter  performer,  who  t«ok  great  mim  wiA  tte 

young  aspirant,  the  pubUe  is  indebted,  nnaeeo» 
paoied  by  servile  iniitatioii,  for  a  large  poitioa 
of  the  diversion  which  it  dnived  firmn  tie  rick 
humour  of  Manden. 

Joseph,  or,  as  he  was  more  getmaUy  called, 
Joe  Manden,  was  the  son  of  a  hnmUe  lnd<» 
■an,  in  Btoek's  Market,  Uolhom,  wl«n  hi 
was  bom,  ia  the  year  17M.  He  might  ten 
replied,  as  Home  Tooke  did,  with  peat  readi- 
ness, i^ien,  at  the  univeisi^,  some  uiq^erdnml 
person  inauiied  what  professiea  his  fuher  M- 
lowed,  "He  is  a  Tiwkey-amrchnnt."  Tme  it 
was  diat  die  elder  Mr  Hajidett,  lika  the  eU« 
Mr  Hwiie,  dealt  ia  gpese  awl  chsckens.  BrMk*! 
Street  is  a  short  one ;  but  it  was  tbe  grave  sf 
Chattcrton,  and  the  birth^^aoe  of  Munde*. 

Joe  was  a  very  refraetny  hoy.  He  is  said  to 
have  bem  apprenticed  to  an  afathecuy;  ba^ 
though  not  highly  educated,  he  wrote  an  estfS' 
ordinarily  fine  hand,  and,  through  this  aonm- 
pUshment  obtained  a  situation  in  the  office  of 
Mr  Druce,  a  respectaUe  law-stationer  in  Cbsa- 
eery  Lane.  Here,  it  is  reparted,  Joe  handled 
the  ruler  as  a  truncheon,  and  tanj^t  the  hacfcaejr 
writers  to  perform  Richard  tbe  Third. 

In  the  evening  he  emerged  from  his  jNireatd 
window,  wliick  the  carious  amy  aKtimf  than- 
selves,  by  inspection,  is  not  fitr  from  the  groaad, 
and  stole  to  the  galleiT  of  ihe  Aeatre  to  witoea 
the  aerfomMace  of  Ganick^  &c.  H«  thus  i» 
bUed  a  taste  lor  acting;  indeed,  a  lasts  ti 
ever  formed  in  huniaa  beings,  wkhatit  thai 
afltalas  which,  like  the  faculty  of  iastmet  is 
animals,  seems  to  direct  them  to  the  moat 
tural  bent  of  Oieir  pursuit.  It  is  siagular  tkil 
the  number  of  persons  who  are  what  is  Imcd 
''siage-stnick,"  has  gready  decreased  since  it 
has  become  a  profitable  profession.  The  aew 
stars  are  very  rare;  bu^  wnfm  it  barely afi»rded 
a  subsistence,  there  was  scarcely  an  attusey'i 
clerk  who  did  not  leave  lhat  "calling  for  tail 
idle  trade."  Perhaps  there  was  something  st- 
tractive  in  the  romantic  career  they  foUowei 
as  gypsies  are  said  to  demise  the  practices  sf 
ordinary  life.  Some  of  the  greatest  actors  tl»i 
dte  stage  has  yet  sem  performed  in  bans,- 
Yaies  and  Sbuter  in  a  booth  at  Bardiolomew 

Man^  were  the  limes  that  truant  Joe 
from  his  home  to  join  a  baud  of  stroUeis,  ana 
was  fpllowed  and  brought  back  by  his  food  asi 
indulgent  mother.  She  knew  bis  haunts,  sm 
lhat  he  had  not  the  means  of  wandering  w 
from  town,  and  she  generally  succeeded  in  fia>- 
ing  him.  Dreading  an  eacapadey  she  nW  in  IW 
habit  of  mixing  with  the  andienee^  and  ponacioS 
upon  poar  Joe*  when  he  made  hu  afpaiaii^. 
On  one  occMiw,  his  oaat  Arice  i^rasMted  iiw 
to  Ihe  view  of  the  audience  bnore  its  ownff 
appeared  in  propria  penond, — being  the  M 
coat  in  the  company,  and  consequently  the  miw 
saiuble  (ot  gendemen  in  camedy.  M» 
adjntors  were  put  to  sad  shifts.  The  Mtw^ 
the  stage,  as  we  have  aeen,  sonpUed  part  of  sm 
wardrobe  to  him  that  socceededj  m  *^ 

Westeo,  looking  towards  tbe  lai^  vhe  va>  ■* 
the  atage  with  kla,  eactolnwd,  Witk  aa  vH""*" 
•r  riawMefty,  "Why  sImmKI  yna  ahaat  fenf  I 
MM  she  Hays  b«r  part  vMy  w«Ul" 
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Aiim,  borrowed  fren  tbe  kitchen  of  «  neigh- 
bMring  akhotue*  served  for  the  fetlers  that 
bowid  Iho  tvmM  Bajazet.« 

V»iioas  airoll  stones  have  been  recorded  ol 
Joe's  ekriy  cuew.  Some  of  them  are,  doubtless, 
uocrntMi  for,  in  after  life,  Blanden  ms  in 
the  habit  of  what  is  called  cramminv  the  hunters 
aAer  theatrical  biography,  who  soo^t  to  fill  the 
au^uiaes  at  his  expense.   The  most  suspicious 
lale  is,  that,  in  a  moment  of  emergency,  ho  pre- 
HMied  biMself  before  a  sergeant  of  the  War- 
wickshire militia,  and,  under  the  pretext  of 
talisliog,  obtained  bed  and  board  for  the  night, 
fnetly  taking  his  departure  the  next  moroiDg. 
This  is  manilestly  a  fiction:  the  sergeant  would 
fcave  leadered  the  shilling  at  once,  and  luiew 
his  daty  too- well  to  let  his  recruit  be  a  deserter, 
b  is  certAiu  that  he  contrived  to  get  conveyed 
to  Livetpool,  and  there,  in  consequence  of  his 
gnat  dull  in  penmanship,  obtaioM  a  situation 
ia  tbe  Tom  Clerk's  office,  f  It  was  at  Liverpool 
.     that  he  met  with  Shuter,  and  experienced  his 
i    kiadly  atieotioa.  The  demon  of  theatrical  mania 
I    look  possession  of  his  soul,  and  he  is  said  to 
I    have  flayed  sundry  characters  of  small  repute 
I    tac  ct^Meojpeace  per  night  t  From  Liverpool  he 
\    n|aiieJ  Is  Rochdale,  oe  where  be  had  relations, 
\    mdjmti  a  strolling  company.   A  laughable 
I    fiTTMifuice  is  related  of  this  company,  which 
I    •Mk.pbee  during  the  performance  of  Uw  ^'Fair 
Peaitnc"  In  the  scene  where  Calista  is  seated, 
is  all  the  dignity  of  grief,  beside  the  clay^cold 
corse  of  the  false  Lothario,  it  unfortnnately 
ba^eeed  that  the  person  who  lay  as  the  lifeless 
fen»  of  the  gay  perfidious  was  neither  more 
DM-  leas  than  a  rootmaii  in  the  neighbourhood. 
Ua  master  happened  accidenullv  to  be  at  the 
tbrttrr,  and  presented  himself  behind  the  stage, 
to  the  great  discomfiture  of  poor  John,  who, 
bearing  his  voice,  speedily  started  np.  to  the 
Mrerise  of  the  audience,  and  immediately  took 
to  bis  heels. 

Maoden  returned  to  Liverpool,  and  remained 
Car  aeme  dme  at  the  Tonu  Clerk's  olBce;  but 
the  (asciaation  of  a  stroller's  life  could  not  be 
misted.  With  a  cuiaea  in  his  pocket,  he  set 
off  for  Chesler,  and  expended  his  last  shilling 
foe  admittauce  to  diat  rheatre,  of  which  he  after- 
wards  became  the  proprietor  It  is  said  that, 
•a  leaving  the  house,  he  made  a  vow  that  he 
woaU  one  day  be  the  manager.  Some  prophesies 
iMie  their  own  fulfilment ;  for  they  direct  the 

o  la  tfeo  cmuitiy  they  ptorod  upoa  what  Is  ealled 
*arn;  aad  ovm  Iho  ptoees  of  candle  ware  care- 
luy  diTlM. 

i*  The  late  Mr  Pop*  praented  om  with  th«  caab- 
taafe  oC  thl»  oflM,  which  had  Maehow  ration  Inio 
I    Us  hands.    HuDden's  salary  ia  Uiere  enUmd  at 
I    laa  rtUliini  ud  aixpenre  a-week.    It  dom  not 
aafcar  to  have  heca  aarered  ta  romain  ions  In 
■sear.— T.a.H. 

Mr  Ntuidea  had  a  near  relatloa  at  Bochdal* 
who  was  woaUhjr,  and  from  whom  be  had  larce 
tTiifHtleas  He  did  aot  leave  him  a  Ihrthlac; 
aad  the  naaoa,  whIA  waa  praUy  well  aaeertalaed, 
warn  that  Naadaa,  la  the  flilneaa  of  Us  heart, 

IlBVlled  kirn  la  tho  pnnctral  laa,  aad  save  him  a 
feaadavme  diaaor,  which  thoearefU  U«deswui  eon- 
aidcfad  a  wagtefiU  expeadltare. 


energy  of  powerful  nunds  to  a  distinct  objoct, 
when  difBculty  and  doubt  hang  around  them. 

Again  he  had  recourse  to  nia  pen,  and  ob- 
tained employment  in  the  office  of  a  writing 
stationer,  llcre  he  met  with  a  London  acquaint- 
ance, who,  not  beii^  flush  of  money,  pledged 
his  ring,  and  with  the  produce  they  repaired 
to  Whitchurch,  where  they  separated.  From 
Whitchurch  Joe  managed  to  reach,  with  some 
casual  assistance,  Birmingham,  and  agaiu  met 
with  a  friend,  a  supper,  and  a  bed.  Thence,  by 
some  means  or  other,  he  contrived  to  get  to 
Woodstock,  where  he  was  recognised  by  a  person 
who  bad  left  Liverpool  a  few  weeks  before,  in 
consequence  of  a  law-suit,  in  which  a  verdict 
had  been  given  against  him.  At  Liverpool  this 
man  followed  the  business  of  a  gardener,  which 
be  quitted  on  that  occasion,  and  had  fled  to  this 
place,  where,  in  the  gardens  of  BIcnheun,  he 
again  wielded  the  spade. 

Much  pleased  at  meetiiu  Munden,  owing  to  a 

frateful  remembrance  of  services  which  our 
ero,  during  the  time  he  was  clerk  to  the  gen- 
tleman wbo  defended  his  suit,  had  rendered  him, 
be  administered  to  his  wants,  and  gave  our  ad- 
venturer a  comfortable  proof  that  good  offices 
are  not  always  forgotten.  In  the  momiog  Joe 
pursned  his  journey.  Nothing  material  hap^ued 
for  some  dayi^  till  he  foriunately  met  a  friend 
near  Acton,  to  whom  he  had  written  from  Oxford 
to  meet  him  on  the  road  with  money.  Fortunate- 
ly, it  may  be  said;  for  a  second  day's  travel 
and  fasting  had  nearly  exhausted  his  strength, 
and  he  was  iyt&t  sinking  beneath  the  pressure  of 
hunger  and  I'atigue. 

Uis  cheijuercd  journey  completed,  for  some 
time  the  quill  supplied  the  meaiks  of  subsistence, 
UDtil  the  long  vacation  lo  attorneys,  and  all  de- 
pendent on  them,  stopped  for  a  tune  ibo  course 
of  eashj-^thal  friend  ot  aU  friends, -without  which 
none  can  be  said  to  live.  Mundui,  in  after  life, 
ramembering  his  early  distress,  was  accustomed 
to  .-lay,  in  the  strong  language  which  he  some- 
times used:  "By  G-h1,  sir,  a  man's  best  friend 
is  a  guinea  1" 

At  this  moment  of  necessity  Munden  became 
acqoainied  with  the  manager  of  a  strolling  com- 

Eany,  then  assembled  at  Letherhead,  in  Surrey, 
le  entered  his  name  among  the  list,  and  under 
the  banner  of  this  theatric  monarch  he  set  off, 
posse;  Md  of  die  amazing  sum  of  thirteen-pence  l 
As  the  reader  may  reasonably  suppose,  the 
thiHetin  pence  was  nearly  exhausted  in  a  journey 
of  ei|ihleen  miles.  He  found  the  theatre — a  bam; 
the  s  ioge-manager  making  the  necessary  arrange- 
ment) t,  whilst  the  promptor  was  occupied  in  swe^ 
ing  ^lown  the  cobwebs,  and  clearing  away  tne 
reitine  of  com  and  straw  on  the  floor.  Munden 
wanted  money;  the  manager  had  none;  and  the 
actor's  watch  was  pawned  for  support. 

The  following  night  was  appointed  for  a  per- 
formance ;  the  rehearsal  over.the  barn-floor  cleared, 
i^luiks  erected,  and  saw-dust  strewed  for  the 
ex])ectod  company:  but,  in  vain  was  the  ham- 
floor  cleared,— in  vain  die  saw<dast  strewed,— 
•the  audience  were— ni'/ 

At  length  a  play  was  bespoke  by  a  gentleman 
in  the  neighbourhood  for  Saturday-night;  which, 
being  a  night  of  fashion,  the  audience  assembled, 
and  the  profits  of  the  evening  allowed  to  each 
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performer,  six  Witlings  I  besides  having  pud  off 
incidental  expenses  incarred  by  the  failure  of 
the  two  imfortanate  nights.  To  this  good  lack 
may  be  added  the  saving  of  two  small  jneces  of 
candle. 

This  was  the  first  sum  of  money  Joe  Htinden 
had  yet  gained  bv  acting;  bat,  sach  amazing 
good  fortune  coald  not  be  expected  to  last  long. 
The  theatre,  after  this,  was  poorly  attended;  and, 
had  it  not  been  for  a  custom,  o  which  prevailed 
among  itinerant  companies,  of  the  performers 
delivering  the  playbills  themselves  round  the 
neighbourhood,  and  who,  on  such  occasions,  were 
styled  orators,  and  for  which  service  he  ^ined 
one  shilling,  poor  Blonden  woold  have  sank  into 
his  former  distress. 

The  dwatre  was  hnmt  down.  Joseph  wrote 
a  petition  in  the  best  style  of  Tomkina:  and  a 
collection  was  made,  which  amounted  to  be- 
tween t^'entv  and  thirty  pounds.  The  manager 
dealt  five  shulings  a-piece  to  about  twelve  mem- 
bers;  and,  under  the  pretoice  of  going  to  London, 
to  furnish  a  wardrobe  for  the  Guilmord  dieatre, 
left  a  part  of  his  troop  at  Letherhead  in  vain 
to  expect  his  return. 

Nnnden's  next  performance  was  at  Waitings 
ford»  in  Berkshire;  thence  to  Wradsor  uid  Coin- 
brook:  here,  again,  the  manager  deserted  his 
company.  He  then  returned,  like  the  prodigal 
son,  to  the  abode  of  his  parents ;  but,  the  fatal 
bias  still  existing,  he  peifoimed  in  private  plays 
at  the  Haymarket  theatre. 

At  one  of  these  representations,  Hnrst,  the 
Canterbury  manager,  saw  his  promise,  and  engaged 
him  for  the  season.  At  this  period  (1780),  Munden 
began  to  emerge  from  his  difficulties.  The  line 
he  was  to  figure  in  was  that  of  second  parts  in 
tragedy  and  comedy;  but,  for  want  of  a  comedian, 
be  was  persuaded  to  attempt  the  first  line  in  low 
comedy.  His  success  was  equal  to  his  wiriies; 
and  he  left  Canterbury  with  the  good-will  and 
applause  of  its  inhabitants.  His  companion  from 
Canterbury  was  Mr  Swords,  subsecfuently  of  the 
Haymarket  theatre:  who,  after  enacting  Alexander 
the' Great,  Julius  Cscsar,  and  the  tyrant,  Richard, 
at  the  Canterbury  theatre,  was  obliged,  with 
Munden,  to  take  his  passage  from  that  city  to 
London — in  a  cart!  In  the  course  of  their  journey, 
the  former  exclaimed,  "  Tap  my  eyes  I  when  you 
are  at  Covent-Garden,  and  I  at  Drury-Lane, — 
for  yon  know  we  shall  be  too  eminent  to  be 
both  retained  by  one  house,— what  will  the 
theatrical  biographers  say  when  diey  hear  that 
the  great  Billy  Swords,  and  the  great  Joe  Munden. 
rode  from  Canterbury  to  London  in  a  cartV 
Swords  had  but  one  pair  of  boots:  which,  when 
of  red  morocco,  had  graced  Ae  boards,  but  men 
now  hladiened  for  general  use.  Time  having 

A  near  relative  of  the  writer,  a  great  nany 
years  ago,  saw  the  afterwards  celebrated  and 
wealthy  Mra.  Siddona  Walking  np  and  down  boih 
aides  of  a  atreet  m  a  provlBcial  town,  drewed  In 
a  red  woollen  cloak,  auefc  as  «ms  Amaeriy  won 
by  menlal-serTantR,  and  knoeUiis  at  eaiife;  dvor  to 
deliver  tlie  playbill  of  her  benelt.  Roger  KemMe, 
the  flatbor,  was  Banagor  of  a  atrriilng  eompuy, 
In  which  BIr  and  Hn  Btddms  perfMned.  Ifte 
company  eonalsted,  prlndpally,  of  the  KeaAle 
fudiy. 


done  his  worst  with  diem,  they  wen  duly  likaa 
to  the  cobbler  for  repair.  One  day,  wmb  lbs 
little  drab  rarl  who  ctwveyed  ftem  tf^roaehed 
the  cobblers  stall,  he  took  up  Ms  last  u  ttg», 
shook  it  at  her,  l«de  her  begtm^  sweariag  be 
would  have  the  job  no  more,  as  be  tost  wut^ 
by  Uie  time  expended  in  the  rewatioo. 

Munden  afterwards  went  to  Brighton,  when 
again  he  met  with  indidgence  and  patrouge. 

About  diis  time  a  perfonner  of  some  conso- 
quMice  in  the  company  of  Messrs  Aiutin  tai 
Whitlock,  at  Chester,  dying,  Munden  was  appl)«4 
to:  the  proffered  terms  were  accepted,  aad  ho 
supplied  the  place  of  the  deceased  cwnediu. 
From  Cheater  lie  wait  to  lYhit^ven  hy  lei} 
his  finances  not  permittmg  him  to  go  by  \uL 
Here  aaecesaitill  followed  him.  From' whitctevaa 
die  company  rc«ured  to  NewcMtle-npOfr-Tyae. 
After  a  stay  of  three  months,  be  visited  Lancaiter 
and  Preston.  He  likewise  played  at  Manchester; 
still  rising  in  the  estunatioe  of  his  andieoce. 

He  had  engaged  as  a  perfomer,  with  a  low 
salary;  but,  his  general  good  conduct,  atiea- 
tion  to  die  business  of  the  theatre,  and  evi^eat 
ability,  raised  him  high  in  the  estiaathn  «f 
Chester  audience,  A  gmderaan,  whose  memory 
is  sdU  hig^y  esteemed  in  Cbestev,  and  wbe 
survived  to  see  his  prole^  in  the  hig^ieBt  nA 
of  his  profession,  lent  him  the  money  to  |Ha- 
chase  Mr  Austin's  share  (that  ^ettdemaa  bcac 
desirons  of  retiring)  in  the  eirctnt  of  tbealm  of 
which  Chester  formed  the  principal.  The  moaey 
was  puDctnally  repaid.  Mnaden  thns  becuw 
joint-manager  and  with  Mr  Whidoch,  of 

the  Chester,  Newcastle,  Lancaster,  Prerton,  W»- 
rington,  and  Sheffield  theatres.  Mr  Austm  cw- 
tinned  to  reside  at  Chester  as  &  private  gcidls- 
mui.  It  is  a  singular  circumstance  that.  May 
years  afterwards,  after  having  been  widely  se- 
parated, the  three  managers  took  up  dwir  abo« 
ra  the  same  village,  Kentish  Town,  near  LondnL 

Never  has  it  been  the  fortune  of  a  jwovinciu 
(and  seldom  of  a  metropolitan)  theatre  to  possess 
such  a  company  of  able  actors  as  were  uea  w 
the  boards  of  die  Chester  theatre.  The  prineip 
tragedian  was  Geoige  Frederick  Cooke,*— • 
name  afterwards  so  renowned, — then  in  the  prime 
of  life,  with  powers  said  to  be  superior  to  d»« 
he  afterwards  evinced,  and  a  voice  as  melKflioi^ 
as  it  became,  in  the  end,  hoarse  from  ioteK* 
nerance.  Mrs  Whillodc  was  Ae  trttio  heroiM 
This  lady  is  reported  to  have  trooden  dosoy 
in  the  steps  of  her  sister,  Mrs  Siddons,  whoa 
she  greatly  resembled  in  her  commanding 
dignified  atdlode,  and  expressive  intonation;  we 

»  Cookehad  then  began  to  ladulge  in  Ma  fkvouitt 
propensity.  On  the  oecaitioit  of  the  eoaptar'* 
removal  tna  one  town  to  another,  Cooke  iee«B* 
panted  Mrs  Munden  In  a  post-chaise.  He  vw 
exceedingly  sentimental;  decried  Hie  Altai  oft*" 
of  llqnor.  *'  Never,  my  dear  Mra  Mmdon,"  <^ 
be,  "permH  my  fHend,  Jm,  t«  ifriiik  to  e»era: 
bat,  above  au  Hrings,  audie  hImr<«raHifhimi9iilts: 
bmdy  and  wtn  has  boon  mybane."  noyMpa* 
rated  for  the  night  to  tbeir  dUhrent  qaarters.  b 
tt»  mombig  Cooke  did  not  ewM  to  rebesnai- 
Search  was  made  after  Mm  hi  overy  direetlon;  n'. 
with  some  dincmty,  he  was  dtaeovered,  lying  d"' 
dnmk  oK  the  itor  of  a  sAtenaMn  wlM^nUt 
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ni  wt,  bowevw,  bandsorae.  Mrs  Whitlodc  sab- 
lepenly  appeared  on  the  Londra  boards;  bat 
vat  boiiiB  dom  by  the  mrpassing  talenta  of  the 
nileit  of  Hst  an  inesent  actresses^  as  her 
wAm  Charles  was,  for  many  years,  eclhised 
}if  the  nperier  xenius  of  John  Kemble.  T  tie  re 
ii  a  i^rtrait  of  Bcs  Wbitloek  in  Bell's  "British 
nntre,"  in  Ha^ftret  of  Anion.  She  afterwards 
vcat  to  America,  where  sae  was  a  great  fa- 
Toarite,  and  amassed  a  handsome  fortune.  The 
cUaf  comedian  was  Joaqih  Shepherd  Munden, 
An  mnaAably  good-lookinf;,  and  in  the  full 
Muession  of  buoyant  spirits,  and  eiiuberant 
UMnr.  Hr  Mliitlock  performed  the  lighter 
fua  ii  comedy.    Mr  Hod^unson  played  those 

artich  Lewis  and  Jones  represented  on  the 
«  boards ;  and  is  said  to  We  been  little 
■ferisr  to  those  excellent  actors.  Blr  Austin,  « 
I  «W  formed  one  of  the  company  when  Mundien 
fall  ioioed  it,  had  been  greatly  in  the  confidence 
tS  wrick,  who  trusted  to  'him  not  only  in 
■aiiRi  of  a  invfessional  nature,  but  as  a  private 
fiind.  Mr.  Austin  excelled  in  the  part  of  Lord 
0(^y.  It  must  be  presumed  that  he  was  not 
a  Miury  actor,  since  he  had  played  such  parts 
IS       to  Garrick's  Lear.   He  was  die  last 
Nrrinichero  of  the  Rosciad,  in  vhicfa  he  is 
■Himd  by  one  line, 

"JMta  vonld  always  (listen  in  French  ailXs," 

Amag  the  actraeaea  was  Miss  Butler,  whose 
teiy  win  be  related  bereaAer,  and  Mrs  Hun, 
Ik  nodKr  of  the  celebrated  George  Canning. 
Da  Udy,  whose  maiden  nanne  was  Costello, 
oKvaoaeiy  by  her  marriage  with  the  fetber  of 
Ir  Camunc,  a  breach  between  diat  gentleman 
ud  kii  r^iivM,  which  was  never  bealed :  he 
(■md  in  the  Temple,  bat  died  in  indifierent 
(noutances.  Her  second  bnaband  was  Mr 
bd&L  of  Covent  Garden  theatre;  and  her 
■M,  HrHBn,by  wbtnn  8be,]iad  two  daughters. 
Btiig  vmccewAil  in  boainess,  they  resorted  to 
Ac  Uige  for  subaiatence,  Mr  Canning  being  then 
1  Wy  at  school,  onder  the  protection  of  faia 
■cle.  Manden  vas  god-fadier  to  one  of  the 
Ji^ten.  When  Hr  Canning,  on  his  secession 
fim  office,  became  entitled  to  a  retiring  pension, 
i  k  Kided  it  on  his  relatives.  It  is  honourable 
t>  the  Memory  of  that  great  statesman  that, 
*udsi  his  straggles  for  political  advancement, 
Nd  Ae  bitter  warfiure  of  party  animosity,  be 
VKT  fa^t  his  dn^  to  his  mother.  He  only 

*  Autbi  Mcdto  r^ate  that,  in  walking  ap  the 
"»«•  f  1th  Garriek,  aatti  Uw  bunt  of  applaiiM 
«Mtk  Mlnrwl  on*  Ua  diB»I«Y8  in  "U»r" 
M«  aiMie,  tlM  great  aotor  thrut  kis  tongue 
^  cheek,  and  said,  with  a  ebackle,  "Joe,  thla 
» atg*  foeUag."  la  like  aaniier,  Mrs  giddoiia, 
nuUag  off  the  stage  ia,  apparent!)-,  the  most 
■WKhMiag  aagalah  loBelvldera,  orHni  Beverley, 
*■*  sccotoaied  to  walk  quietly  to  the  green-room, 
'■"Ml*  ip  h*r  MM  nocMoa  qeaatities  of  nuff 
*tktkt  gnaUst  aM«*afa9ce  InafUuMe.  After 
^mmaat  UMfm  aetiof  la  "the  Deawtar,"  she 
vnm  RiM,  «<Bit,  KeUy,  you  fM  t««  mack; 
V  atomgly,  yoa  wilt  never  auUw  aa 

Tne  It  If,  that  an  actor  who  plays  ttom 
^•■■f,  wUl  play  worse  at  every  aaceeaalve  re- 
MUU  he  wlU  he  anaMe  to  act  at  all. 


corresponded  with  her,  never  omittijK  to  write 
to  lier  on  Snnday,  which  be  set  aside  for  that 
purpose^  as  the  only  day  he  could  account  a 
leisure  one.  So  invariably  punctual  was  he, 
that,  during  his  mission  to  Lisbon,  not  being 
always  able  to  transmit  hia  letters  regularly,  be 
still  continued  to  write,  and  sent  sometimes  two 
letters  by  the  same  packet.  Mrs  Hun  is  dead; 
but  the  letters  are,  probably,  in  existence :  it  is 
to  be  hoped  they  will,  at  some  future  period, 
be  given  to  the  world,  divested,  of  course,  of 
all  matters  of  a  personal  or  confidential  nature. 
We  ought  not  to  lose  "one  drop  of  that  im- 
mortal man."  Mrs  Hun  was  an  indi0^nt  actress, 
bat  a  sensible  and  well-informed  woman. 

Mrs  Sparks  performed  in  characters  of  old 
women,  and  subsequently,  played  at  the  Lyceum, 
and  Ihiiry  Lane.  She  was  inferior,  in  her  line, 
onW  to  Mrs  Mattocks  and  Mrs  Davenport 

There  was  another  actress,  of  whom  mention 
must  be  made,  as  she  exercised  a  large  influence 
over  the  fortunes  of  Munden..  She  played  under 
the  name  of  Mrs  Mnnden;  but  her  real  name 
was  Mary  Jones.  She  possessed  some  beauty; 
but  was  vulgar  and  illiterate  in  the  extreme. 
In  the  wild  tnooghtlessness  of  youth,  when  the 
looseness  of  his  habits  did  not  afford  an  intro- 
dactioa  to  respectable  female  sooety,  Mnnden 
had  formed  a  connexion  with  this  woman.  When 
he  had  a  setlled  abode  at  Chester,  he  seat  for 
her,  and  had  tbe  impmdeoce  to  introduce  het 
as  his  wife.  By  kis  eonsammate  skill  in  his 
profession  he  had  contrived  to  instruct  her  suf- 
ficiently to  render  her  competent  to  play  minor 
parts,  and  to  prevent  an  exposure  ot  her  igno- 
rance on  the  stage.  By  Mary  Jones,  Munden 
had  four  daughters,  when  the  event  took  place 
which  we  are  now  about  lo  relate. 

In  tbe  year  1789,  diis  wretched  female,  with 
whom  he  had  so  loi^  eohalnted,  and  who  had 
b(mie  hin  so  many  children,  eloped  widi  Mr 
Hodskinson,  carrying  with  her  thirty  guineas  of 
Mnnden's  money,  h^  dangfater,  Esther,  and  a 
child  yet  unborn.  Mnaden  bad  long  suspected 
that  some  familiarities  existed  between  the  par- 
ties, and  had  called  Mr  Uodgkinaon  to  account, 
but  the  fact  was  denied.  A  vile  scrawl  which 
she  left  behind  her,  addressed  to  'tub  Whiilock, 
apprized  Mnnden  of  the  step  she  bad  taken. 
After  many  entreaties  to  sootne  and  calm  him, 
— ^which,  indeed,  were  not  needed, — she  adds, 
"I  likewise  inclose  a  leter  -which  I  beg  give 
him — also  the  lisd  of  his  property— with  many 
thanks  for  yonr  firennp  for  9  years."  Mr  Hodg- 
kinson,  also,  wrote  to  Mr  Whitlock,  attempti^ 
to  justify  his  own  conduct,  and  throw  the  blame 
on  Munden.  This  precious  couple  were  married 
at  Bath,  the  female  being  in  the  last  stage  of 
pregnancy ;  but  Hodgkinson  soon  found  out  what 
a  bargain  he  had  got,  and  separated  from  her  at 
Bristol,  embarking  for  America  with  an  actress 
of  the  name  of  Brett.  Previous  to  his  departure 
he  addressed  a  letter  to  Munden,  b^ging  him 
to  take  care  of  the  children.  Mr$  Hodgkinson 
had  been  delivered  at  Bristol  of  a  boy,  whom 
she  dmstened  Valentine  Joseph.  Hodgkinson 
stated  candidly  that  his  wife,  "by  tbe  worst 
temper  in  the  world  had  brought  misery  on  them 
both,"  and  added,  Justice  denunds  I  should 
acknowledge  it  (the  connexion)  has  tnmiaated 
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as  it  ought;  and,  I  dare  sav,  as  it  was  expected.'* 
Many  years  aflerwards,  nie  Udy  who  became 
Mrs  'Mimden,  taking  her  seat  in  a  box  at  the 
Haymarkct  Uiealre,  at  her  husband's  benefit,  ob- 
served a  face  that  was  familiar  to  bcr  close  by 
her  side — ^if  was  Hod^inson.  He  did  not  re- 
cognise her;  and  she  immediately  removed  to 
another  box.  He  had  returned  from  America, 
where  he  had  played  with  great  success;  bnt 
soon  aflerwards  went  back,  and  died  there. 

The  poor  creatare  he  left  behind  at  Bristol 
was  taken  dangerously  ill,  and  became  penitmt 
In  her  last  moments,  she  be^ed  a  person  with 
whom  she  had  lodged  to  wnte  to  Mrs  Maudea, 
wMch  was  done  in  these  terms: — ''Before  she 
died,  she  told  me  that  I  should  soon  come  to 
her  funeral.  She  said,  'Yon  will  some  time  have 
an  opportuoity  of  letting  the  injured  Bfnndeo 
know  how  sensible  I  am  of  my  ingratitude  to 


him.  Ohi  say  'tis  Ae  malest  aflKction  1  labm 
under.  Sure  he  will  forgive  me  I  And  to  dot 
amiable  woman  who  is  a  mother  to  my  cUt 
dren,  tell  her  my  praters  are  daily,  nayhonriy, 
sent  up  for  her  happiness."  To  the  credit  ef 
Hunden  be  it  said,  that  he  soMtKed  her  viA 
money  during  her  illness,  paid  for  her  btvtal, 
and  took  care  of  the  two  children,  whom  he 
sent  to  be  nursed  at  Newcastle,  with  their  in- 
fant sisters. 

This  event  had  well-nigh  shaken  MoDiI«n'i 
popalarity  at  Chester,  as  it  drew  aside  the  veil 
of  his  pretended  matrimony.  He  acted,  bow- 
ever,  like  a  man  of  sense  and  determiaatiM; 
attempted  no  pursuit;  admitted  his  wror,  »1 
set  aooat  repairing  it,  by  getting  mairicd  ia 
earnest.  His  choice  fell  on  Miss  Butler,  a  yoog 
actress  of  merit,  and  eonsideiablepersoiul  attn^ 
tions,  who  had  been  some  time  in  the  con^aay. 


OLD  GERMAN  BALLAD. 

BT  MA80ARET  SCOTT. 


A  KOBLE  kniglil  to  Cnilgmde  drew  sifh, 

And  thrice  he  kisi'd  bcr  Up*,  and,  with  a  sigh, 

These  wndi  be  spake : 
"I  hi»'d  thee  ant—oh,  Mf  of  tMr  heutl 
Beewe,  ki  Mill,  man  bcntilM  Um  art 

Itm  all  bHlds.' 

**I  kisi'd  the*  oaxt— ok,  mike  ma  Ml  refret!  — 
BecMue  nf  keart  M»  bow  bo  aitro  finget 

UatU  I  dl«. 
The  tUrd  hl*f,  tadf,  I  tmn  giroB  to  Que, 
That  thou,  benecbrtb,  mj  bride  ud  wih  ihoMit  be^ 

And  with  aw  go. 

"And  if  thy  knrt  doth  with  Otf  looks  agrte, 
filre  tko  am  kiiiei  back  agda  to  ne, 
Aad  be  bIm  owm." 


Bat  moOFoAillr  she  look'd  apon  blai  there, 
And  BOt  I  kiss  rotamiBg  to  his  prajrtr, 
8k«  spake,  aad  said:— 

"Tbe  kisses  lbo«  bast  gina  to  mo  to-di^* 
I  wUI  aaother  liM  to  Urn  regar 

With  heart  aad  tMd. 
Tbe  Irst,  ru  isBd  to  tbea^-a  «d  fcrawdl, 
Whan  I  aai  shmubV  to  tbe  ooanat  edi, 

Far,  to  awar' 

"Tbe  BOKt  matt  soothe  thae,  as  the  Uss  of  Ion, 
Whea  mf  heart,  stMrlly,  to  tbe  rpalu  abote, 

Throagh  death  shall  pass,— 
Bat  I  will  keep  tbe  lUrd-ah,  Mrmd  batoredl— 
Till  tfcoa  sbaR  die,  ami  Sad  halk  Mk  fwai 

To  endless  jor*" 


THE  CRADLE  OF  THE  CONQUEROR 

BY  LOUISA  STUART  COSTBUO. 


Within  ten  leagues  of  the  curious  town  of 
Caen,  where  William  of  Normandy  and  his  queen 
lie  buried,  the  traveller  who  devotes  a  short 
space  of  time  to  a  search  after  the  picturesque, 
may.  without  straying  too  far  a-6ela,  find  what 
he 'desires  in  the  clean,  bright^  gay  town  of  Fa- 
laise,  where  the  great  hero  of  the  conquest  was 
bora.  From  Southampton  to  Havre,  it  re<|uires 
hut  twelve  hours  to  crosn,  and.  having  climbed 
up  the  precipitous  hill  which  overlooks  the  city 
of  pan  0(3,  and  admired  the  charming  villas  on 
the  height  of  Ingouville,  from  whence  a  magnifi- 
cent sea  view  delights  the  eye;  the  wanderer 
has  only  to  take  the  packetboat.  which,  in  fonr 
hours,  will  land  faim  at  Caen,  or  if  he  has  already 


been  introduced  to  tbe  abbeys  aux  flomme*  v>i 
Datum,  he  may  step  into  the  boat  whuh  crosHS 
the  fine  bold  river  to  Honfleur,  dreamisgMia- 
time  of  the  days  when  Henry  V.  sailed  so  trtntn- 
phantly  into  the  Seine,  or  when  Sir  Siif^} 
Smith's  daring  valour  led  him,  by  the  same  reiie, 
to  captivity. 

In  an  hoar  Honfleur  is  reaehed,  a  £]igeae« 
starts  from  the  quay,  and  proceeifo  through  an 
avenue  of  a  league's  length,  between  beuitilBl 
hills  and  orcharas,  and  com  fields,  to  the  sbang* 
old  town  of  Usieux,  prettily  situated,  with  |d» 
sant  walks  and  views  all  round  it,  a  fine  cathe- 
dral, and  a  church  of  St.  Jaeoues,  both  grami 
spedmens  of  the  ntasaive  aicutectne  ei  (ho 
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tweUUi  tentmj.  In  this  town  lired  md  died 
dw  tniior  bishop  of  Ba^eanx,  afterwards  ofLi- 
sieax,  who  sold  the  heroic  Jeanne  d  Arc  for  Eng- 
fish  goM.  An  expiatory  chapel  was  erected  by 
Ua,  wlwte  it  was  hoped  the  tears  of  the  pious 
miM  belp  to  wash  his  sins  away;  hot  no  one 
a*w  reawrabers  biro  or  his  crime  when  prayers 
ire  offered  at  the  shrine  of  the  vii^n,  in  ihe 
ebuel  which  still  exists.  The  money  of  the  cmel 
Mbof,  Pierre  Caucboo,  was  therefore  expended 
in  vam,  for  die  centnries  it  must  have  roquircd 
to  ptav  his  sonl  oat  of  porgaloiy  cannot  have 
esMfed  by  this  time. 

n  is  a  very  pretty  drive  from  Lisienx  to  Fa- 
bise,  lad  the  hotels  there  are  good  and  clean: 
BMt  of  die  ruinoiis  striped  houses,  with  projec- 
iiD|  stories,  such  as  still  deform  ihe  streets  of 
Liaeu,  are  cleared  away  at  Falaise,  leaving 
•Me  spaces  and  pure  air,  at  least  in  the  centre 
wn,  wbere  the  best  habitations  are  to  be  found ; 
ikete  are  two  odier  divisions  less  airy  and  more 
pidoresqae,  these  are  the  faubourg  of  Guibray, 
ai  ikoK  of  St.  Laurent  and  Le  Vai  d'Ante, 
vbcit  DUDV  Mtiqve  houses  are  still  standing 
for  the  pencil  of  the  antiquaiian  artist. 
Bin;  suddenly  from  the  banks  of  a  brawling 
rrpbi  s&eam,  a  huge  mass  of  grey  rocks,  thrown 
is  tiM  coofasion  one  on  the  other,  sustains  on 
ittflMiil  the  imposing  remains  of  a  feudal  castle, 
hipi  white  tower,  alone  and  in  peri'ecl 
ftsmation,  looks  round  over  an  immense  tract 
tf  miMng  country,  and  tells  a  tale  of  by-gone 
fever  and  grandeur;  adjoining  this  mighty  donjon 
IR  wills  of  enormous  thickness,  adorned  with 
1  nace  of  beautiful  windows  with  circular  arches 
eanj  Norman  style ;  close  to  the  last  of  these, 
vliMe  pillars,  with  wreathed  capitals,  are  as 
Airp  as  in  die  first  year  of  ibetr  construction, 
H  1  low  door  leading  to  a  small  chamber  in  the 
^duMss  of  the  wall ;  there  is  a  little  recess  in 
•K  cenier,  and  a  small  window,  through  whose 
■note  opening  glimpses  of  a  fine  prospect  can 
be  en^t.   It  was  in  this  narrow  room,  once 
uid  to  have  been  adorned  -with  gold  aiid  ver- 
■ilioB  and  other  gay  hues,  that  a  child  was 
in  secrecy  and  mystery,  and  that  by  the 
onperiect  ti^t  his  beautifiil  mother  looked  upon 
ibe  features  of  the  future  hero  of  Normandy. 
Arlelte,  the  skinner's  daughter,  whose  beauty 
kU  utracted  the  eye  of  her  lord,  tradition  sa^  s, 
vUle  die  was  bauiing  in  the  fountain  which 
16D'  bears  her  name,  was  here  confined  of  Wil- 
Kui  ibe  Great,  conqnnor  of  England}  and  it 
*u  in  this  ^oomy  retreat  that  the  wondrous 
iaCut.  f^D  was  to  decide  the  destinies  of  two 
BUMDs,  ottered  bis  first  shrill  cry,  which  echo 
up  and  sent  throughout  tbe  land.  Little, 
pcH^K,  did  his  poor  mother  exult  in  his  birth; 
ibe  was  of  lowlv  lineage,  bad  never  raised  her 
«yes  to  the  castfe  but  with  awe,  nor  thought  of 
iu  Msler  but  with  feaf;  her  pleasures  were  to 
^we  wider  the  shade  of  trees,  with  tbe  simple 
nHigets,  her  duties  to  wash  ber  linen  oa  the 
of  the  silver  stream  whidh  flowed  past 
bcr  tuber's  cottage. 

Jbeie  Might  b«  one  amongst  the  youths  who 
"■nd  ber  beauty  whom  isbe  prefisrred  to  die 
^^'-Ae  wiight  have  dreamt  of  love  ■  and  hap- 
JJJMs  with  him — she  might  have  imagined  bis 
*(*MS  her  of  her  CMher,  who  gave  a  gracious 


consent:  the  bells  of  Ihe  church  of  St  Gervais 
would  ring  a  merry  peal,  her  companions  would 
strew  flowers  in  her  path — he  she  loved  would 
lead  her  home  to  his  humble  cot  amongst  the 
heath -covered  rocks  of  Noron — But  no — such 
was  not  to  be  her  fate:  a  mail-clad  warrior, 
terrible  and  powerful,  whose  will  may  not  be 
resisted,  whose  gold  glitters  in  her  father's  eyes, 
or  whose  chains  clank  in  his  ear,  has  seen  and 
coveted  ber  beauty.  Her  father  trembles  while 
he  feebly  resists;  he  entreats  the  mighty  duke 
to  spare  bis  child;  he  dares  not  tell  her  of  the 
proposition  made  to  him ;  he  hopes  that  time 
and  new  adventures  will  elTace  Arlette  from  (he 
mind  of  her  dangerous  lover:  but  again  he  is 
mWBA.  How  shall  he  turn  from  tbe  heaps  of 
gold  that  tempt  him?— how  shall  he  escape  the 
oubliette  that  yawns  for  the  disobedient  vassal 
in  yonder  tower?  He  appeals  to  his  danghter. 
She  has  no  reply  but  tears.  Men-«t-ann8  awear 
in  the  night — toey  knodi  at  his  door,  juid  de- 
mand Arletie.  'They  promise  fair  in  the  nune 
of  their  master;  they  mount  her  on  a  steed  be- 
fore the  gentlest  of  their  band ;  bis  horse's  hoofs 
clatter  along  the  rocky  way;  her  father  hears 
the  sobs  of  his  child  for  a  tittle  space,  and  his 
heart  sinks  within  him:  he  turns  and  counts 
the  pieces  thrown  upon  his  threshold.  Arlette 
returns  no  more  to  her  paternal  cottage;  she  is 
concealed  from  view  in  a  turret  of  the  castle, 
but  it  is  not  as  a  hand-maiden  of  tbe  duchess 
she  remains  there — her  existence  is  not  supposed 
to  be  known,  though  the  childless  wife  01  Duke 
Robert  weeps  in  secret  over  her  wrongs. 

This  may  all  be  fancy,  and  perhaps  Arlette 
did  not  weep  at  her  distinction.  She  might  have 
been  ambitious,  and  have  seen  glories  to  come 
in  her  child~she  mi^ht  have  been  artful,  and 
commanded  the  afiections  of  her  lover:  and  when 
she  told  him  that  she  had  dreamt  '*a  tree  sprang 
from  her  bosom  which  overshaded  all  Normandy," 
her  designs  might  have  been  deep  and  resoh  ed. 
When  her  little  son,  placed  on  straw  by  her 
side,  filled  his  strong  but  tiny  hands  with  as 
much  as  be  could  grasp,  she  might  have  taken 
advantage  of  the  circumstance  to  rouse  his  fa- 
ther's pride,  and  have  dictated  the  saying  of  tbe 
xai/e  femme~"Par  Difu!  this  child  begins  early 
to  grasp,  and  make  ail  his  ownl"  'The  child, 
at  all  events,  was  "honourably  brought  up," 
and  treated  as  if  legitimate. 

Close  to  the  natal  chamber  of  Duke  William 
may  be  seen  another  opening  in  the  wall  still 
smaller  and  much  more  dismal,  to  which  a  rained 
window  DOW  gives  more  light  than  in  the  days 
when  poor  young  Arthur  of  Brittany  looked 
vainly  through  its  loop-hole  over  a  wide  extent 
of  country,  now  all  cultivation  and  beauty,  but 
probably  then  brisding  with  forts  and  tower^ 
all  in  the  h;mds  of  his  hard-hearted  uncle,  John. 

After  having  made  his  nephew  prisoner  in  .\n- 
jou,  John  sent  him  to  Falaise,  and  had  him  placed 
m  this  dungeon  in  die  custody  of  some  severe 
but  not  cruel  knights,  who  treated  him  with  alt 
(he  respect  diey  dared  to  show.  An  order  from 
their  treacberoos  master  arrived,  that  they  should 
put  their  captive  to  death;  but  diey  refused 
obedience,  and  indignantly  exclaimed,  that  Ute 
walls  of  the  casde  of  Falaise  should  not  be  dis- 
graced by  sudi  a  erime.  Arthur  was  dterefore 
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removed  to  Rouen,  and  ften  le»  cooscteDtioas 
mm  were  found  to  execnte  Ida  ancle's  mil,  if 
tradition,  so  varied  on  the  point,  qwaks  true. 

Steidien  mauitained  himself  in  this  castle  against 
the  father  of  Henry  II.,  and  these  walls  have 
probablv  echoed  to  the  laj  of  minstrels  who 
tnned  tneir  harps  in  praise  of  the  beautiful  uid 
haughty  heiress  of  Aquitaine.  The  fair  and  ne- 
dected  wife  of  Cceur  de  Lion  had  the  castle  of 
Falaise  for  her  dower,  and  for  some  time  is  said 
to  have  lived  here.  Philip  Augustus  accorded 
some  singular  privileges  to  Falaise,  two  of  which 
deserve  notice.  If  a  woman  were  convicted  of 
heing  fjand  of  seandai,  and  fcnown  to  backbite 
her  neighbours,  they  were  permitted  to  place 
cords  under  her  arms^and  duck  her  three  times 
in  the  water:  after  thb,  if  a  man  took  the  liberty 
of  reproacfauiE  her  with  the  circams'ance,  he 
was  compelled  to  pay  a  fine  of  ten  sons,  or  else 
he  was  plunged  into  the  stream  in  a  similar 
manner.  If  a  man  were  so  ungallant  as  to  call 
a  woman  h«/ji,  he  was  oUiged  to  pay  a  fine, 
but  if  the  women  were  as  pretty  then  as  they 
appear  now  ia  Falaise,  it  was  not  likely  that 
s«h  an  offence  would  often  be  committed.  With 
their  neat  petticoats,  smart  feet  in  sabots,  high 
lmt(er6v  or  moshroom  caps,  as  white  as  snow, 
scarlet-handkerchiefs,  and  uright-ooloured  aprons 
—with  thnr  round  cheeks,  lively  epres,  and  good- 
hunonred  exjweseion,  the  Falaisiennes  are  as 
agreeable-looluiut  a  race  as  ohe  would  wish  to 
see,  and  more  likely  to  elicit  oomplinnnts  than 
reproach. 

Many  curious  customs  prevailed  in  the  middle 
ages  in  this  old  town,  and  one  was  portrayed 
on  the  walls  of  a  chapel  in  the  church  of  the 
Holy  Trinity.  It  was  the  execution  of  a  itelio- 
quent  who  had  injured  a  child  by  disfiguring 
its  fkce  and  urns.  The  culprit  was  no  oAer  than 
a  sow,  and  when  die  crime  committed  was  brought 
home  to  her,  the  learned  judges  assembled  on 
the  occasion  pronounced  that  ahe  deserved  con- 
dign punishment,  and,  in  order  to  hold  her  up 
as  an  example  to  all  sows  in  time  to  come,  her 
face  and  forelegs  were  mutilated  in  a  similar 
manner  to  those  of  her  victim.  The  spectacle 
took  place  in  a  public  square,  amidst  a  great 
concourse  of  spectators,  the  father  of  the  child 
being  brought  as  a  witness,  and  condemned  to 
see  the  punishment  as  a  reward  for  tmt  having 
sufficiently  watched  his  inbnt.  The  viseonnt>ju^ 
of  Falaise  appeared  "on  horaebadt  with  a  plume 
of  feathers  on  hu  head,  and  his  hand  on  his 
side."  Hie  sow  was  dragged  forUi  dressed  in 
the  costume  of  a  citizen,  in  a  vest  and  breeches, 
and  with  gloves  on,  having  on  a  mask  represent- 
ing the  face  of  a  man.  What  efiiect  this  wise 
execution  had  is  not  related,  probably  it  pro- 
duced as  salutary  a  result  as  most  of  ttiose  ex- 
hibited for  the  ommaemeHt  of  an  enlighlened 
multitude. 

The  chain  of  the  rocks  of  Noron,  on  p»t  of 
which  the  castle  is  rilnated,  are  singularly  pio- 
turest^e,  and  IVom  those  opposite,  rising  from 
the  side  of  Ariette's  Fonntato,  die  fine  rains 
have  a  most  majestic  effect,  and  the  prospect 
is  extremely  beauiifttl.  A  soft  turf,  covered  widi 
wild  thyme,  and  headi,  and  fern,  makn  the 
walks  amongst  the  huge  blocks  agreeable  and 
tempting,  and  the  delicious  perfiune  cuf  die  headiy 


beds  is  refreshing  in  the  exfavme;  dw  air  is  pan 
and  brilliant,  and  the  landscute  all  brilliancy 
and  brightness.  At  the  time  or  the  ananal  lair, 
celebrated  in  its  kind,  dwse  rocks  are  coveret 
with  peasants  in  holiday  costumesj  M  at  othti 
periods  their  pleasing  solitude  is  unialerripted, 
and  hours  may  be  passed  of  quiet  e^joyneai 
amongst  their  intricate  windings.  From  many  a 
point  the  majestic  walls  of  the  opposite  cude 
appear  to  advantage,  and  endless  ara«-mgs  mxf 
be  made  from  every  elevated  spot,  all  so  ian. 
ting  to  the  artist,  that  he  pauses  embarrasse4 
by  the  riches  before  him.  There  the  saawj 
donjon  with  its  shaip  mMhicouUs  narked  VffoM 
the  blue  sky:  here  the  rai^  of  fine  windows 
belonging  to  the  ancient  arsenal — here  the  brokea 
wall  and  its  wide  breach,  through  which  tke 
victorious  white  plume  of  Le  Vert  Galau  nigbt 
be  seen  waving  proudly  as  he  cheered  his  aea 
on  to  the  attack  when  be  changed  thesixmnlha 
proposed  by  Brissac  into  six  days,  and  teok  the 
fortress  and  iSat  town. 

One  anecdote  is  related  of  a  heroine  tS  Fa- 
laise, whose  exploits  are  recorded  with  ni^ 
by  her  countrymen,  by  n^om  she  is  sailed  U 
Cnrande  Eperonniere.  She  had  handed  a  putf 
of  vdiant  citiima  who  itefeiided  one  of  ikor 
gates,  and  fou^  with  such  detomination  as  to 
keep  her  position  fiw  a  long  time  against  the  sol- 
diers of  Henri  Quatre.  Ilwkini,  when  die  lows 
was  in  his  power,  suromoBeo  her  before  hia. 
She  came  witn  the  same  undannted  air,  and  bfr 
fore  he  had  time  to  propose  terms  to  her,  de> 
manded  at  once  the  safe^  of  the  old  men  and 
all  the  women  of  Falaise.  Henry  was  struck 
her  courage,  and  desired  her  to  shut  herself  q 
in  a  street  widi  all  the  persms  she  wished  to 
save,  togedier  wiA  all  their  most  predons  mi* 
sessions.  He  gave  her  Us  word  that  »o  soluM 
should  penetrate  into  diat  retreat,  and  be, « 
contse,  kept  his  word.  She  called  together  ber 
friends  ano  todi  charge  of  much  of  the  riches 
of  the  town,  dosed  the  two  ends  of  the  sinet 
in  which  she  lived,  and  while  all  the  rest  «f 
the  town  was  given  up  to  pillage,  no  one  veo- 
lured  to  enter  die  sacred  precincts.  The  street 
is  still  pointed  out,  and  is  called  Le  Campfs^ 
mant,  or  Camp-ferme,  in  memory  of  the  eveat 
The  heroic  Eperonni^  was  fortunate  in  having 
a  diief  to  deal  with  who  ^adly  took  advantsjS 
of  every  o^ortumQr  to  exercise  merey. 

He  town  of  Fuaise  is  ]K«vided  irilh 
water,  and  ita  fountains  stand  in  fine  open 
squares.  A  pretty  rivulet  rans  through  the  grMteit 
part  and  tunis  several  mills— for  oom,  oil,  est- 
ton  and  tan:  it  is  called  the  Ante,  and  mas 
^litterin^  along  amongst  the  rugged  stones  vhicb 
impede  its  way,  with  a  gende  mormnr  makiai 
a  chorus  to  the  niim«roiu  ArMUt  who,  kneel- 
ing at  their  cottage  doors,  may  be  aem  rub- 
bing their  linen  against  the  flat  stones  over  wluch 
the  stream  flows,  bending  down  thais  headti 
which,  except  on  grud  eecaaimu,  an  nn  longer 
adorned  with  the  hi^  fy  ca^  whieh  so  nadi 
embellished  them,  but  are  covered  with  a  some- 
what imsightly  cotton  ni^-cap,  a  speciss  of 
head-gear  much  in  vogue  in  this  part  of  lower 
Normudy,  and  a  munfiuture  for  which  Falaise 
is  celebrated,  and  which  has  obtained  f»  it  lbs 
nnromantic  mum  of  Uu  (mm  of  eoth* 
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Hfit  lli>wfTO>,  tliere  is  one  advaotace  in  this 
ptctice ;  the  women  have  better  teem  than  in 
Mflt  cider  countries,  owing,  perhaps,  to  Iheir 
l|Ct4s  beinf  kept  warm ;  and  ugly  as  the  cotton 
oM  are,  tney  are  to  be  admired  accordingly. 

There  are  several  churches  more  or  less  de- 
Ucti  in  Falaise:  in  each  still  exist  the  circular 
ircbes  of  Roman  constraction  which  distinguish 
earliest  buildings.  Some  of  them  are  very 
perfect,  and  there  are  specimens  of  almost  every 
vtiiti  to  be  found  in  (heir  sombre  retreats. 
\'trr  little  pamted  glass  remains,  and  not  a  single 
iMDeriiMge  of  a  saint  has  been  spared;  huts 
nk  hsTcb  are  built  dose  ap  to  the  walls  of 
ftecUef  church  of  St.  Gervais,  and  conceal 
^  little  beauty  time  uid  war  have  spared. 
!(•  Inces  now  reHUiin  of  convents  or  hospitals 
(rtiwed  by  piffu  founders,  fierengire's  statue 
I  u  Bore  aaoms  the  eboir  of  the  church  of  Gni- 
{  Wrr,  irbich  was  so  much  an  object  of  interest 
tt  die  fair  <^een. 

A  few  antique  houses  still  eiis(»  but  thev  have 
H  dtpace  of  carving  as  at  Ai^en  andBour' 


gos,  to  atone  for  their  extrCToely  slovenly  and 
ruinous  aspect.  One  iscalled  the  house  of  William 
the  Comaeror,  and  a  rudely  sculptured  bust  is 
exhibttea  there  which  is  dignified  by  hts  name. 
Some  tottering  houses  still  contrive  to  keep  to- 
gether, though  much  out  of  the  perpendicular; 
one  is  ain^ar,  being  covered  witti  a  sort  of 
coat  of  mail  formed  uf  little  scales  of  thin  wood 
lapping  one  over  the  other,  and  having  the  re- 
mams  of  some  carved  pillars  apparently  once 
of  great  delicacy.  A  pretty  tower  is  still  to  be 
seen  at  the  comer  oi  the  rue  da  Campfeme 
which  seems  to  have  formed  part  of  a  very 
elegant  building,  to  judge  by  its  lightness  and 
grace;  it  has  sunk  considerably  in  the  earth, 
but  from  its  height  ■  fine  prwpoet  ean  be  ob- 
tained. 

There  is  a  good  public  library,  that  great  re- 
source of  all  French  towns,  and  several  fine 
bnildiars  dedicated  to  general  utility:  bat  the 
boys  of  the  collie  ext^te  the  envy  of  the  stnn- 
ger,  for  dieir  abode  is  on  Uie  bruMl  ramparts  of 
the  &w  old  chateau  of  WiUian  the  Conqueror. 


CHRISTMAS  EVE. 


TIE    STORY    or    A  8EII1.&. 


Br  HBMRY  CURLING. 


I  SKI  ^ent  a  meny  Qirislmas  at  a  regalar 
^U^tjrle  conntiT  mansion  in  Yoikshire,  where 
At  Jile^log,  the  hndening'hors^  and  the  mor- 
iMsKe,  together  with  all  the  time-honoured 
ekemoces  of  *<thc  old  ace,"  were  most  scru- 
fUnMy  and  sacredly  held  in  especial  reve- 
KMc  asd  delight  daring  that  festive  season. 
.Vhs!  Tcll-a-dayl  such  practices  and  pastimes 
*M  last  fading 'away  in  merrie  England,  even 
fiva  our  remembrance !  Tis  a  cold,  calculating, 
■id  idfish  age,  my  mastersl  this  that  we  have 
^Dea  ipon.  the  ^od  old  customs  of  former 
^Mi  am  now  considered  slow,  unworthy,  and 
Mnlm;  eonseqnendy  they  have  been  altoge- 
tKf  leftinwd,  and  refined  away. 

At  1  am  not  about  to  ^ve  another  version 
Hl^BRcekridge  Hall  ,in  Ais  juper,  I  shall  not, 
•wffore,  describe  the  jovialities,  aud  the  varie- 
|>K  sf  diversioo,  which  followed  fast  upon  each 
^  daring  the  delightful  visit  1  have  before 
«s4  at  Suffice  it,  there  were  all  sorts  of 
'>*eb,  aastfues,  games,  dances,  and  even  a  play 
^ud;  whilst  nwiing  was  omitted  which  could 
^panibiU^  contribute  to  pass  away  the  lazy- 
yfcd  tiaw,  and  ease  the  anguish  of  a  torturing 
Mw,  ibeuld  one  be  found,  that  at  all  hong  on. 

Steh,  hvweveT,  was  not  likely  to  be  the 
*>K  in  a  hosaitaUe  and  a«rie  mansion,  situate 
Ike  wolds  of  canny  Yorkshire,  and  in 
were  assembled  a  par^  conq)osed  of 
awnbers  of  those  families  of  condition 
'^Wttm  the  immediate  neighbourhood;  most 
*[tte«rdated  to  the  host  uid  hostess,  and 
J*<d  sad  coiled,  from  their  known  conviviality 
w  iniiAili^  of  disposition.  My  own  introduc- 


tion was  accidental;  I  was  visiting  on  the  wolds 
and  consequendy  introduced  by  my  invited 
friends  diere.  It  was  after  a  somewhat  noisy 
revel  m  Ghristmas^ve,  and  on  which  we  had 
been  rehearsing  the  play  intended  to  be  pro- 
duced afewniihis  aflerwards,  as  we  were  seated 
cozily  around  the  ample  fire-place,  watching  the 
crackling  log  upcm  tne  hearth,  and  listening  to 
dark  Decembers  soow-storm  against  the  case- 
ments, that  stor}'- telling  commenced.  Now  came 
in  "the  sweet  o'  the  night,"  as  old  FalstafT 
words  it, —'twas  the  very  witching  hour,  when 
churchyards  pawned,  and  graves  stood  tenant- 
less, — accordingly,  mai^  and  awrfat  were  the 
ghostly  stories  and  withered  murders  then  and 
there  recoiuted.  Hebe  faces  then  might  be  ob> 
served  crouching  more  nearly  to  their  protect- 
ing partners  of  the  dance ;  and  even  the  nostess, 
as  she  drew  her  high-backed  chair  closer  tn  the 
hearth,  was  fain  to  glance  "  a  far  off  look"  into 
the  gloom  of  the  otdoak-panelled  hall  we  were 
seated  in. 

Amongst  the  stories  related  on  that  night  was 
one  which,  perhaps,  more  from  the  manner  of 
its  relation,  and  tne  appearance  of  the  narrator, 
than  from  anything  else,  particularly  interested 
me.  The  narrator  was  an  officer  on  half- 
say,  a  remarkably  stem-looking,  sedate,  and 
t)uixotic-visaged  individual;  ike  was  a  Cornish 
maa,  but  lately  returned  from  foreign  parts, 
where,  since  childhood,  he  had  been  a  wanderer 
and  an  exile ;  a  true  soldier  of  fortune,  who  had 
seen  the  sun  rise  and  set  in  foreign  parts,  till 
his  own  country,  when  he  relumed  to  it,  seemed 
the  Mily  spot  of  earth  where  he  had  neither 
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kiiidred  nor  frieads  to  greet  him,  and  whose 
customs  and  manners  were  now  totally  at  va- 
riance witli  his  habits  and  tastes.  He  was,  however, 
very  distantly  related  to  our  hostess;  and  but 
tatt'ly  landed  in  England,  laden  with  an  accumu- 
lation of  rupees  which  be  had  neither  health 
noF  wish  )o  make  use  of.  Fifty  years  had  elapsed 
since,  a  youth,  he  had  left  his  home;  atad  now, 
as  the  poet  says,  "there  came  a  worn-out  man." 
He  stalked  about,  I  remember,  during  this  visit 
with  a  most  unbending  presence,  watching  all 
that  was  going  on,  but  taking  no  jMtft  in  the 
diversion. 

At  the  present  time,  as  more  than  one  ghost 
was  dilated  upon,  the  bright  eyes  of  several  of 
the  young  ladies  sought  and  dwelt  upon  the 
Bois-Guilbcrt  visage  of  the  stem-looking  soldier. 
At  length  his  turn  arrived. 

"Come,"  said  the  squire,  "now  lefshave  your 
tale,  Colonel  Pcnruadock.  Methiolu  one  who 
bath  put  a  girdle  round  about  the  globe,  and 
'in  the  spiced  Indian  air'  so  long  been  sojonmer, 
most  have  seen  muiy  things  worthy  of  record." 

The  colonel's  iron  visage  slowly  relaxed:  he 
drew  himself  up,  lookea  aronnd,  and  smiled, 
after  a  sort, — Tales  of  flood  and  field,  captures 
by  an  insolent  foe,  deeds  of  blood,  he  said,  were 
not  exactly  sport  for  ladies.  He  most  be  held 
excused:  in  soolh,  he  must  ' 

"  Not  for  the  worth  of  his  commission,''  said 
the  squire,  "shall  he  escape.  A  song,  a  storv, 
or  a  quart  of  salt  and  water,  one  or  other  sball 
go  round  the  circle,  though  we  sit  by  the  fire 
till  the  early  village  cock  salute  the  morn  " 

"What  shairt  he?"  said  the  militaire.—  'A 
tale  ofgramarie,  a  love-story,  or  a  murder?" 

"Most  hands  up  for  love  and  marder."  cried 
the  sffuire.  ''Murder  has  it;  I  ihooght  so;  all 
the  ladies  are  for  deeds  of  linrror.  Begin,  mur- 
derer! begin ! — leave  yonr  damnable  laces,  and 
bestn !" 

Tlic  Colonel  cleared  his  brazen  throat  with  a 
preliminary  cough  or  so,  and  commenced  bis 
story  with  military  brevity. 

THE  soldier's  STORV. 

"Near  the  vitla^  of  Abbots  LilHngton,  in 
Cnmherland,  in  the  vear  1616,  stood  a  smalt 
chnrch,  of  Saxon  architecture :  on  the  right  of 
the  overgrown  pathway  of  the  hungry.-looking 
churchyard,  on  Christmas-eve  of  that  same  year, 
yawned  a  newly-dug  grave. 

"The  sun  was  setting  upon  (he  walls  of  that 
old  grey  tower,  as  a  stranger  slowly  took  bis 
walk  of  meditation  amongst  the  tombs.  Ever 
and  anon,  as  he  paused  to  decipher  some  moss- 
covered  epitaph  upon  the  sunken  grave-stones 
on  either  band,  his  ear  caught  the  sounds  of 
mirth  and  revelry,  which  floated  upon  the  even- 
ing breeze  from  'the  distant  hamlet.  Wrapped 
in  his  own  imaginings,  as  he  continned  to  saunter 
onwards,  he  gradually  approached  witbin  a  few 
yards  of  the  newly-madegrave,  and  his  eye  rested 
upon  a  skull,  which  Goodman  Delver  bad  that 
morning  thrown  up. 

"llie  stranger  paused,  and  ga/ed  intently  upon 
the  poor  remains  before  him.  What  he  thought, 
or  what  the  reflections  this  bleaching  fragment 
of  mortality  called  forth,  is  not  at  all  necessary 


to  the  story.  Periiaps,  amongst  o&er  things,  it 
struck  him  for  the  first  time  that  it  was  a  some- 
what hard  case,  when  even  the  sexlon's  swde 
could  give  no  secure  and  certain  resling-pia^ 
but  that  in  the  cold  damp  grave,  like  an  inn 
or  caravansera,  the  old  guest  was  made  to  Ian 
out  to  give  room  for  later  company. 

"Suddenly  the  stranger  started,  and,  just  u 
he  was  about  to  turn  away,  gazed  more  intently 
at  the  skull. 

"There  was  nothing  very  uncommon  in  ■ 
skull  thus  lying  upon  the  fresh  mould,  which 
had  so  recently  been  thrown  op  from  a  newly- 
dug  grave,  but  that  which  followed  was  a  triie 
more  exiraordinarv;  for,  as  the  stranser  gazed 
upon  (be  skull,  be  distinctly  beheld  it  move. 
Starting  back  a  pace  or  (wo,  he  iovotuatarilr 
shook  bis  riding-cloak  from  his  shoulder,  va 
laid  hb  hand  upon  his  rapier. 

" '  Pshaw  r  said  he,  smiling  at  his  own  foUjr, 
'what  an  idiot  I  am,  to  grasp  my  hilt  ia  owo- 
sition  to  a  decaying  piece  of  bone  like  tus! 
How  fnll  of  shapes  is  ftacyV 

"Just  as  he  was  about  to  turn  and  leave  the 
spot,  again  he  distinctly  beheld  the  skull  move. 
This  time  he  was  convinced  that  it  was  not  his 
fancy  which  had  deceived  him.  Hie  skull  «hi- 
tinued  in  motion}  and,  rolling  off  the  ridge  of 
earth  it  had  before  lain  on,  actoally  reacheid  the 

Eathwav,  and  struck  the  toe  of  his  hea\7  ridiot- 
oot.  ^tUl  more  astonished,  he  kicked  the  skoU 
from  his  path,  and  out  rolled  a  great  lump  tA 
poison,  in  the  shape  of  a  huge,  bloated,  over- 
grown toad ! 

"  The  stranger  had  been  a  soldier  in  his 
time,  and  even  now  had  retomed  to  hisjulrre 
land,  after  many  years  of  toil  and  service. 
In  fact,  he  was  one  of  those  adventurous  blato 
who.  following  the  fashion  of  dte  time,  set  b; 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  and  other  choice  and  mtsJff- 
spirits  of  his  age,  had  for  many  years  boflete' 
the  bread  waves  of  the  Atlantic,  in  search  of 
unknown  islands  and  continents,  which  existed 
but  in  their  own  heated  brains.  He  had  snM 
his  own  lands,  as  Rosalind  has  it,  to  see  atbw 
men's;  and  returned  to  bis  native  coontrv  to 
find  his  kith  and  kin  for  the  most  part  dead, 
and  his  inheritance  in  the  hands  of  stnuuen. 

''He  felt  rather  annoyed  with  himanf  fw 
being  thus  startled  at  so  simple  a  cireonstance 
as  that  of  a  toad  having  taken  shelter  in  a  deai 
man's  skull,  and,  in  the  endeavour  at  emanci- 
pating itself,  caused  it  to  roll  to  bis  feeL  Vi'iA 
a  'hah!'  and  a  fierce  twist  at  his  monstadie,  he 
stooped,  and  picked  up  the  skull. 

'■The  sundry  contemplations  of  hb  travels bsi 
doubtless,  wrapped  him  in  a  most  hamorou 
sadness,  and  it  is  likely  he  moraliaed,  carioml^ 
as  the  roval  Duie,  upiDn  the  memnUo  in  hu 
hand.  Whether,  however,  it  was  the  pate  of  • 
politician,  'one  that  would  circumvent  uod.'—tf 
that  of  a  courtier,  who  praised  my  hotA  Sach- 
an-one's  horse  when  he  meant  to  beg  it,— ar 
whether  it  was  the  'skull  of  a  lawyer,  with  hit 
quillets,  his  cases,  his  tenures,  and  his  tritits. 
he  did  not  give  himself  (ime  enough  to  consi- 
der; for,  as  he  turned  it  over  and  over  In  bis 
hand,  to  his  surprise,  he  discovered  that,  just 
above  the  right  ear,  a  twenty-penny  nau  baa 
been  driven  into  it.  Struck  with  the  aiGa» 
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ttaaety  he  cxunioed  it  vet  more  attentively,  and 
fsmd  the  nail  had  evidentiv  Iain  in  the*  earth 
u  toBg  as  the  skull  itself,  the  decomposing  iron 
hsTing  formed  a  red  stain,  an  indelible  mark 
DfOB  the  bone,  of  at  least  half  an  inch  in  breadth, 
iKHud  the  spot  vhere  it  had  been  driven  in. 

"Ike  circoaistance  of  a  skull,  with  a  rusty 
nH  Micfcing  in  it,  having  rolled  to  his  feet,  was 
WMvhat  cnioDs,  independent  of  the  Act  that 
m  aveisrowu  load  had  been  its  uside-passenger. 

"  'StHCi  have  been  known  t«  move,  an<)  trees  to  iveak; 
Aifiors,  aad  anderatooil  relations,  bave 
By  Mfgot-ples,  and  choBcfea,  and  roaka  hronght  fHtb 
TlH  seuMVil  auui  of  blood!  — 

Tff!  Mood  will  have  blood,  thty  say.' 

'U  was  singular,  to  say  the  least  of  it  The 
nil  was  fimly  Axed  and  rasted  in  the  shall; 
»  M  evidently  been  driven  in  whilst  the  wear- 
tr  of  Uie  head  was  in  life,  or  rather  life  in  him. 

"^Tanst  have  hten  a  carious  pia  mater*, 
uii  Ike  traveller,  *if  it  bore  this  infliction,  and 
it>t  in  fiucti<His--froo,  some  lewd  son  of  Be* 
wkiib  done  a  murder  upon  this  os  frontis.' 
"Ointnc  the  skull  beneath  his  cloak,  the 

Mnap looked  around  him.   'The  crow  was 
to  the  rooky  wood, '  the  sloaming  ap- 

fMcM,  and  once  more  he  was  aoont  to  turn 

■J  JitTe  the  churchyard,  when,  from  the  porch 

«f  tk  M  tower,  w^ero  he  had  been  taking  hb 
"WK  aap,  after  dewwitiae  his  pick  and  »ade, 
MUed  fmth  old  Martfai  Delver,  the  sexton. 
iH  Bi^i  see,  by  his  earthy  look,  that  he  gained 
u  liTiBg  by  making  the  narrow  house  of  the 
wd;  and,  accordingly,  the  traveller  ston>ed 
w  oU  nnck-worm  as  he  wu  about  to  pass, 
»i  ucosled  him. 

"'Did  yon  make  that  grave  there,  old  man?' 
m  be. 

"'Fa'i  dentin'  that?'  rotomed  the  digger  sal- 
Uy-  '1'  ve  made  a  protty  many  on  'em  in  my 
'■■ehere.  Speak  up!  I 'm  hard  o'  hearin'.' 

"'You're  wtton  hero,  then,  I  presume?' 

"Fit's  ym  wnlH' 

"'Yon're  a  Scot,  I  find.  How  long  have  you 
Kcaseiton  here?' 

A  Scot  am'e?  ft's  dentin'  that?  I've  been 


Kiton  here  any  time  these  four-and-thretty  years; 
M  I'll  dig  a  grave  vi'  living  mon  by  the  same 
[«et  I  wen  in  the  trade  in  my  ain  kiatra 
■wre  I  crossed  the  border.' 
"'And  yoo  really  dag  this  grave?' 
"Hoot  toat!  who  but  I?— I 'm  sexton,  1  tell 


iieedmg  one  while  ye  stay  hero  at  LiUington. 
J«,Ju«  step  up,  and  look  in.  Now,  that 's 
•«  I  calls  altoony  piece  of  workmanship.  Yes, 
Jf  ■  pretty  man  enough.  I 'd  like  to  make  yer 
&x  feet  twa,  if  yer  an  inch,  without 
«  tbopines.' 

J^ThestiiMersmiled.  'Thanks,  friend,  thanks  I' 
JJ       "No,  no,  good  sexton;  I  trust  I  shall 
yovr  art;  and  hope  the  service  will 
Kqnued,  good  delver,  till  you  yourself 
>ng  been  debtor  for  the  sa  me  good  turn 
»y«wsucce«sar,— «y,  tiU  your  old  pate  is  as 
52»»  awl  decayed  as  diis  ikvll  I  hold  in  my 
And,  now  tell  me,  sextao  I  since  you  aay 


you  have  dug  every  grave  here  for  the  last  forty' 
years,  have  you  any  idea  who  that  piece  of 
bone  belonged  to?' 

"'Where  gat  ye  yon  skull?'  said  the  old  man, 
in  ire,  and  making  a  clutch  at  it.  '  What 's  your 
business  wi'  that  skull?  What  for  d'ye  come 
here,  stealing  my  bones,  I 'd  like  to  ken?  That's 
my  skull;  1  ken  it  weel:  by  the  same  token, 
1  buried  the  mon  twa-and-twenty  years  agone, 
as  owned  it  Ye  took  it  ap  fi«e  this  mould 
here.' 

"'I  '11  not  deny  it,  sexton,'  returned  the  tra* 
veller,  keeping  the  old  man  back;  'mora  per* 
tains,  perhaps,  to  this  head-piece  than  you  diink 
for.  Hold!  there  's  a  dollar  for  thec;  let  that 
content  ye,  old  man:  and  now,  tell  me  truly, 
since  you  say  you  buried  it  some  two-aod-twen- 
ty  years  ago,  to  whom  did  the  skull  belong,  and 
how  did  its  owner  die?' 

**11ie  old  sexton  didn't  half  relish  this  exa- 
mination from  one  whom  he  had  never  seen 
before.   He  evidently  thought  rtie  place  had  its 

Erivilege ;  and  that  the  secrets  of  the  grave  should 
e  respected;  however,  the  touch  of  a  Spanish 
dollar  somewhat  mollified  his  testy  humour,  and 
untied  his  tongue. 

"'That  skull,'  said  he,  'belonged  to  one  I 
knew  well.  Mony  a  mutchkto  ba'e  we  tossed 
off  together  in  bis  time;  mony's  the  pottlcpot 
we  ha'e  drank  outI  Ah  I  it 's  pleasant  to  remember 
the  jolly  nig^  I  ha'e  had  wi'  some  o'  the 
teunts  of  this  churchyard  I  and  then  to  think, 
as  I  do,  how  I've  pit  em  all  to  bed  my  ainscl, 
with  the  pick  and  shovel.  There,  ou  that  mound, 
whcffe  your  foot  rests,  lies  my  ain  fattier;  it's 
jiut  8ix-and*twent}-  years  agone  sin  I  put  him 
there  wi'  my  ain  hands.  That  moond  on  your 
lef^  is  my  mother's  grave.  Yonder,  awa'  there, 
nearer  the  wall,  just  under  that  spout  yfi'  the 
nsly  face,  lies  my  youngest  brother,  Walter. 
Ine  Duke's  head  keeper  gicd  him  the  death  of 
a  fat  buck  one  night  for  walking  too  late  amongst 
the  fern  by  moonlight.  Yonder,  awa' to  liis  right, 
lies  my  wife— 4iout!  ay!  Aweel— aweel!  I'm 
eldest  o'  seven  sons;  and  I've  lived  to  earth 
'em  all  with  my  ain  hands,  like  decent  Christian 
souls  I  I  shoola  ha'  grieved  at  any  other  body 
putting  my  family  i'  the  earth/ 

**The  stranger  plainly  saw  that  the  easiest 
way  to  come  at  what  be  wished  to  learn  was, 
to  let  this  eccentric  old  sexton  run  himself  aground 
before  he  proceeded  to  question  him  further. 
He  was  evidently  a  character;  and  custom  had 
not  only  made  grave*dixging  a  habit  of  easiness, 
but  'twas  evidently  a  labour  of  love;  he  was 
quite  an  enthusiast  in  his  profession,  and  took 
as  much  delight  in  giving  the  last  finishing  touch 
to  his  tenement  of  clay,  as  a  sculptor  would  in 
chiselling  from  the  Medicean  Venus,  or  a  painter, 
in  perfecting  a  Madonna! 

*"And,  how  about  the  fnturo  tenant  of  this 
last  grave  you  have  finished,— did  you  know 
him,  too?'  he  continued. 

"'It's  for  a  young  'oman,  that — a  lying-in 
'oman,  and  her  tube:  no,  I  did  na  ken  her. 

'"'Tis  no  matter,' said  the  stranger  to  himself. 
'I  shdl  earth  the  incorrigible  old  fellow  here 
at  last.  And  so,  then,  you've  many  old  friends 
abotttyou  in  this  chiuvhyard,  yon  say?' 
<*<Houtl  ay!  it's  peasant  to  have  one's  old 
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'frieuls  aroand  oe«,  aiot'  it?  I've  outlived  all 
my  kith,  and  tua,  and  auld  acquaintance,  in 
these  parts,  lhave.  There's  a  ntw  world  in  the 
village,  now^  all  the  old  hands  arc  here;  and, 
as  I  canna  tak  my  pipe  wi'  'em*  as  I  used  to 
do,  at  the  public,  why,  I  e'en  come  up,  and  bring 
my  stoop  o'  licker,  on  fine  nights,  and  smoke 
it  amongst  my  ac<piaiataDce3  here.  1  pay  'em 
reg'lar  periodical  visits,  I  do.  Sometimes  I  comes 
and  has  a  chat  wi'  feather:  we  goes  over  the 
old  stories  exactly  as  we  used,  twenty  years 
•gone,  in  the  ingle  nook.  Sometimes  I  visits  my 

brothers;  and  sometimes  I  pays  a  visit  ' 

"<To  yonr  wife,  I  dare  be  swomf  said  the 
traveller. 

*"Nal  nft!  we  beaa't  on  visiting  tenns^  abe 
and  1}  we're  lairly  divorced,  praised  be  God 
for'tr 

"'Well,  then;  your  old  friend  here,  the  owner 
of  this  skull;  you've  smoked  muiy  a  pipe  over 
his  clay,  I  sappose?' 

**'Ay,  have  II  I  always  gied  him  a  libation, 
as  the  saving  is.  I  poored  half  my  stoup  on  his 
monnd,  for  mortal  weel  did  he  love  the  licker 
in  his  life-time.  He  wnr  landlord  of  the  Shin  o' 
Beef  and  Saddlebags  down  in  the  village  yonder.' 

^''Sof  4aid  the  traveller;  'and,  did  the  liquor 
he  loved  so  well  prove  f»ia\  to  him  at  last?-— 
did  be  die  of  pint-sleops  and  lialf>iiuitGkkiiis?' 

"*Nae;  I  eanaot  just  answer  Aat.  He  died  o' 
the  sudden  somewhat:  be  wur  found  by's  wife 
dead  ia  his  bed  one  morning  1' 

"'Were  there  any  circumstances  about  bis 
death  which  led  folks  at  the  time  to  think  his 
end  extraordinary,  did  yon  ever  hear?* 

"'Extraordioar',  did  ye  say?  Noa;  not  that 
I  ever  beud.  He  died  or  an  apoplex'  ia 's  sleep, 
— there 's  nought  very  exlraoroinar'  in  that!  i 
wur  wi'  him  the  very  night  afore,  taking  a  glass 
of  canary  in  bis  bar.  I  remember  be  rated  Will 
Ostler  soundly  that  night,  and  swere  he 'd  dis- 
charge him  next  morning,  for  making  away  wi' 
the  aits  out  o'  the  gimel-kiat  I  mbd  weel  the 
wife  took  Will's  part;  and  he  went  to 's  bed 
in  njge  at 'em  baith.  Doubtless  the  passion  he 
ftnr  in  brought  on  the  lit.' 

'"Did  you  see  hiu  after  he  was  dead?' 
Troth,  did  II  I  seed  him  after  the  mistress 
had  strekkit  the  corpse.' 

«'How  did  be  look?' 

"*Why,  just  like  anv  other  mon  dead  in  a 
fit — how  should  he  Iook?  just  as  ye  wad  look 
in  a  fit  o'  apoplex';  and  I  buned  Mm  here,  as 
I  tfrfd  ye.  I  11  bury  ye,  if  ye  stay  here  long 
enough.  1  'd  like  to  ha'e  the  digging  of  yonr 
grave,  for  I've  rather  ta'ei  a  lik^  to  ye. 

"'Pshawl*  said  the  stranger,  taming  away, 
'  1  like  not  such  jesting,  old  man,  upon  so  grave 
a  subject.' 

"'Ha!  ha!— good!  goodl'  returned  the  sexton, 
with  a  sort  of  sepulchral  laugh,  which  seemea 
to  come  from  his  stomach,  and  had  an  unnatural 
sound.  'It's  no  jesting  I  am.  I'll  pit  ye  i'  the 
earth,  sure  as  yo«  stand  up  before  me— I'm 
rare  on'tt' 

"'Harkeel'  said  the  stnngM,  who  began  not 
to  like  the  torn  Ae  conversation  was  takii^, 
'you  said  but  now  that  you  knew  the  wife  of 
the  landlord  of  the  Shin  of  Beef;  is  she  alive?' 

"'Ay,  is  die!--4he  fceq^  t'  house  yonder.' 


'■'What!  then  she  married  ag<fn>  diA  she?' 

" '  Ay,  did  she ;  she  married  Will  Ostler— hioi 
as  I  told  ye  of,— rather  o'er  soon  aattw  the  int 
men's  death,  I'm  thinking.' 

'*'How  soon?' 

" '  Why,  three  mmdis  wterwards.' 

"'Good!'  said  the  traveller,  musing  deeply. 

"'>'a;  'twasto't' good. neither;  folks heream' 
said't  were  d  d  bad!'  struck  in  the  sexton. 

"'What  manner  of  nun  is  the  landlord  of  the 
Shin  of  Beef?  Do  yon  ever  take  your  pipe  aad 
mntcfakin  with  him,  as  yon  used  to  do  wift  his 
predecessor?" 

"'Na!  na!  I  dinna  like  the  chiel  well  enongh; 
be 's  but  a  dour,  down-looking  mon.  I  don't  go 
to's  house  aval — there's  a  something  tells  me 
I  shall  never  have  him  in  my  diarehyard  here. 
I'm  seldom  out  in  my  reckoning;  ud  I'll  nae 
hesitate  to  say  yon  man's  not  for  ^  eartbava; 
he'll  never  lay  i'  the  earth!  he'seither  for  the 
air  or  the  water,  that  cbiel,  tak  my  word  fbr't! 
An  the  kites  and  crows  dinna  pick  ent's  oai, 
the  eels  will.' 

" '  1  begin  to  think  so,'  said  the  stranger,  'from 
what  you  have  told  me.  Well,  good  sexteo! 
the  air  is  somewhat  cold  here,  and  the  sleet 
begins  to  fall:  I  shall  now  viA  ye  good-oight, 
Perchance  I  may  require  your  services  agau.' 

**"Troth  wilt  yet*  said  the  sexten.  aeatiac 
himself  upon  a  souare^  fiat  tomb,  beside  wUn 
be  bad  stood,  and,  taking  oat  his  p^  and  tin- 
der-box,—'troth  will  ye;  and  sooner  Uiaa  yoa 
tbiok  for,  too!' 

"'About  this  skull,  1  mean,'  stid  the  tit> 
veller. 

"'  What  I  ye 're  no  going  to  take  Master  PhiJt- 
pot  away  wi'yel'  said  the  sexton  sharply.  i'M 
no  permit  him  to  leave.' 

" '  Rest  ye  content,'  said  the  traveller,  galber- 
ing  his  cloak  about  him,  and  taking  the  skiiQ 
beneath  it;  'I  must  do  so;  Master Phillpot  moit 
go  with  me  to-night;  but  I  promise  you  he  shaU 
return,  sexton;  and  you  shall  once  more  have 
the  pleasure  of  burying  yonr  old  friend.' 

"■Ay,  shall  If  said  the  sexton  sulkily; '«» 
you,  too;  tak  my  word  for't, — ^I'm  never  dfr 
ceived,  I  am'tl  Good  night,  airl— good  night! 
Yes:  I'll  pit  him  i'  the  earth  before  this  day 
weex !  Ay,  gang  yer  way !  I  see  the  death- 
mark  on  yon  man's  brow  aa  plain  as  I  see  that 
yew-tree  before  me  there;  and  that  'miods  me 
I  '11  pit  him  in  that  very  spot  there,  under  yon 
yew!  Ay,  will  I;  and  I'll  begin  his  ^ve  int 
thing  to*moirow  mom.  Nae ;  not  to-morrow— te- 
morrow's  Christmas-day!  Ay,  'twas  this  v«7 
night,  twa<and-twenty  years  agone,  that  Phillpot 
Md  I  foregathered  together  in  his  bar  for  ute 
last  lime.  Aweel!  aweel,  Phillpot  1  I  did  n>e 
think  ye  would  ha'e  left  this  churchyard  as  ye 
ha'e  done  the  night  wi'  yon  stranger !  Aweel! 
aweel!  ye  went  awa'  together,  and  together  wul 
ye  return  here!' 

*'  Half  an  hour  after  the  conversation  we  have 
thus  recorded,  a  tall.  Boilitary-looking  man  «- 
tered  the  hostel  of  Abbots  LiUingtoo,  and  aMS 
bis  way  into  the  kitten*  or  oomiHm  ■p^'*"'*** 
thereof.  It  was  Christmas  eve,  as  we  Mve  be* 
fore  said,  and  the  host  and  hostess,  together 
with  all  Oe  servants  ofthe  little  inn,  and  serertl 
guests,  were  seated  arooad  the  ample  fire  opos 
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fte  IwaiA,  Aseassing  tlie  good  oh«er  eostomary 
«l  the  season.  The  sens,  the  story,  and  the 
duistnas  earol  were  duly  seasoned  with  the 
hot  sficy  l^aor,  and  Ifae  'mistletoe  aod  hoHy- 
biancD  garnished  eTerv  part  of  the  roof. 

***A  gaest,'  wd  the  landlady,  rising  and 
eoainc  forward.  'Will  your  honour  be  pleased 
to  valk  diia  wayf  WeVe  8  good  warn  fire 
ia  dke  aanded  i»arloiiT.' 

■'*'niaiiks,  hostess,'  returned  (he  stranger,  M 
win  so,  more  especially  as  I  would  fain  apeak 
with  ve  OB  bnsineM  of  import,  connected  with 
TOOT  late  husband.' 

"The  hostess  paused,  and  her  alacrity  seemed 
tt  leave  her.  'My  late  hosband!  said  e^e; 
'huaiucM  ^raat  him,  said  ye,  sir?' 

**'ETen  so,'  returned  the  traveler.  *He  died 
pessMsed  of  property  in  other  lands,  and  which, 
perhaps,  yon,  naving  been  his  second  ynfe,  were 
aat  aware  of.  I  mast  speak  wiA  you  alone  for 
a  few  minutes.' 
^Xhc  hostess  seamed  rUher  lakes  aback:  she 
towards  her  Irasband. 


**G^  a  candle,  Margery,  in  the  parlour,'  said 
fte  Vast  *Oo,  wife;  hear  iriMt  the  genUeman 
W  to  (dl  OS  of.  An'  he  bring  money  of  'old 
T^ba«.  it  shall  be  welcome  r 

"IV  hostess  looked  hard  at  the  stranger,  and, 
TntdliT  Ae  way  to  the  parlour,  he  followed. 

*'*You  know  me  not.  hostess,'  sud  he,  after 
dottiBg  the  door,  and  taking  off  his  higb-»owned 
hearcr.— ^yon  know  me  not,  1  dare  sayj  iwrer- 
fheless  I  urn  native  here.' 

"*!  cannot  say  I  have  the  least  recollection 
•f  your  features,  sr/  returned  the  hostess. 

'^'Tis  very  like/  said  die  traveller.  'Yon 
■ay,  however,  remember  the  eircumstmce  of 
Sir  Naotilos  Seaward  parting  with  Mouldy  Hall 
to  the  Earl  of  Cumberland,  investing  all  his 
mwsey  in  ships  for  the  western  voyage,  aod 
jmntag  the  expedition  nnderSirWaltarRalei^i 
wme  five.«id-tweaty  years  agonef 

"TTse  traveller  was  a  tall,  swarthy-looking 
cavalier,  with  high  features,  aod  a  keen  dark 
eye;  his  hair  was  Ain,  and  partially  grey;  and 
in  his  sunken  and  suo-bomt  cheek  were  to  be 
the  traces  of  bodi  climate  and  disease; 
*war,  ud  eare,  and  toil'  had  evidmlly  'laughed 
his  very  sonl  from  out  bis  brow.' 

"'Pereaanca  tbe  motUer  tbat  btm  bm,  . 
It  ab»  bad  been  in  presence  tbere, 
la  his  wu  cbeek  and  Bun-bum'd  bair 
Sbe  bad  not  koown  ber  child.' 

"The  hostess  again  looked  hard  at  him;  she 
erideotly  did  not  recognise  his  features. 

"'To  be  sure,  I  remember  that,'  said  she, 
flKfl  it  was  Sir  Nautilus  Seaward  who  set  my 
hurt  and  up  in  this  tavera  when  he  left  the 
country.  I  r«ce]|eot,  too,  altbbngh  1  was  but 
Toung  at  the  time,  how  the  ships  were  said  to 
Hve  Men  built  on  a  Friday,  launched  on  aFri- 
and  set  sail  on  a  Friday.  They  were  all 
vreeked,  I 've  heard;  at  least  they  were  never 
haard  of  more  in  these  parts.' 

"'They  were  lost,'  said  the  traveller,  with  a 
sigh,  'though  all  did  not  perish,  as  you  may 
ionise;  for  I  am  Sir  Naatilus  Seaward.' 

'"What  has  this  to  do  with  my  husband,  sir,' 
nSd  the  hostess,  something  re-assured. 


"'Much,'  returned  die  traveller,  'since  I  had 
transactions  widi  him  before  I  left  the  country. 
Pray,  tell  me,  how  did  he  die,  Mrs  Snake? — I 
believe  that's  your  present  name,  is  it  not?' 

"'It  is,  sir,'  returned  the  hostess.  'He  died 
of  apoplexv.   I  found  him  dead  in  his  bed.' 

"'You  re  .«ure  he  died  of  apo{dexy?'  said 
the  stranger  sharply, — 'quite  sure  of  that,  Mrs 
Snake?  tied  bless  me  I  what  a  sharp  pain  I 
feel  across  my  head  heiel  it's  just  as  a  nail 
was  being  driven  into  mv  IwainT 

"*Ood  be  here!'  saia  the  hostess,  turning 
deadly  pale;  'what  mean  ye,  sir?' 

"'Nothing,'  said  the  traveller;  "tis  gone. 
Twas  a  shaip  pang,  however,— just  as  though 
a  twenty-penny  nail  had  been  driven  into  my 
skull  r 

"The  hostess  sank  into  the  chair  beside  her; 
whilst  the  traveller,  stepping  to  die  door,  beckoned 
to  a  man  who  was  in  waiting  there. 

"'Take  charge  of  this  woman,  constable; 
allow  her  neither  to  call  out  nor  move  till  i 
return.'  So  saying,  the  stranger  left  (be  room 
abruptly,  as  (he  hostess  fell  in  «  fainting-fit  upon 
the  floor. 

"After  leaving  the  room,  Sir  Nautilus  Sea- 
ward walked  straight  to  the  kitchen,  and,  mak- 
ing his  way  through  the  circle  of  guests,  placed 
his  back  to  tlie  blazing  fire,  and  fixed  his  eye 
upon  the  landlord,  a  stout,  broad-shouldered, 
sulky-looking  fellow,  who  was  seated  in  the 
chimney  comer.  There  was  a  something  so 
steady  and  so  stem  in  tbe  knight's  gaze,  (hat 
the  man,  ^though  he  could  net  for  a  moment 
endure  it,  at  length  grew  angry  under  its  infiic* 
tien,  and,  rising  firam  his  seat,  fumbled  at  his 
girdle,  as  if  seeking  for  some  weapon  to  rid 
himself  of  his  totmeotor;  whflrt  the  whole  as- 
semblage, the  good  cheer  marred,  and  their 
mirth  stayed  by  the  intnisiou  of  the  stranger, 
and  the  oddity  of  his  bearing,  awaited  the  result 
in  a  silence  which  grew  at  length  ifuite  painful. 

"The  knight  was  still  enveloped  in  his  ample 
riding-cloak,  and,  as  he  stood  before  the  lisht 
of  the  fire,  he  seemed  a  form  of  giant-beignt. 
Still  keeping  his  eye  fixed  upon  (he  host,  he 
thus  addressed  him:— 

"*Yon  were  once  die  <^ler  of  this  inn,  sir?' 
he  began. 

*"l  thaidc  diee  for  (he  news,'  said  die  other 

surlily. 

"'And  married  your  nastar's  widuw,  «Aer 

his  death?' 

'  Again  I'm  bonndm  to  ye  for  the  informs- 
lion,'  said  the  host 
"'Three  months  afterl'  eontianed  tke  faii^ 

sharply. 

" '  1  shall  be  more  bonndcn  to  ye  still,  if  ye 
mind  your  own  business,  and  trouble  yourself 
less  with  nrine,'  said  the  host,  growing  nor* 

angry. 

"'Your  master  died  suddenly,  I  think?'  con- 
tinued the  stranger. 
'"Yon  think  right,  then.' 
"'Exactly  on  this  night,  two^nd-twenty  years 

ago?' 
"'More  or  less.' 
"'What  did  he  die  o^  sir?' 
'■'A  fit.' 
'"Of  what  sort?' 
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'''How  can  I  tellY  Yon'd best aak  thedoctor, 
if  yon  want  to  know.  A  fit  of  drunkenness— 

like  as  not.' 

"'Were  there  not  circumstances  comected 
vrith  hia  death  which  were  considered  extra- 
ordinary at  the  time?' 

"The  host  grew  uneasy,  his  bearing  become 
less  resolute;  (hat  secret  fear,  which  is  ever 

E resent  with  the  guilty,  warned  him  that  danger 
overed  near.  He  became  less  doKod.  and  kis 
eye  glanced  towards  the  door,  wnOst  his  eross- 
exanuner  mercilessly  harried  his  questions  apra 
him. 

"'Did  yon  see  the  body  afler  death?' 

"'WhatI  roe?— me  see  the  body?'  said  the 
host,  with  a  shudder.  'Noa,  noa,  not  II— not 
for  worlds  would  I  have  look'd  on'tl— thatis — I 
— Ma^ery,  lass  I  Where's  the  missus  all  this 
time?  I'll  go  seek  her.' 

"'Stay,  air,"  said  the 'traveller,  'I've  further 
trade  with  you.  Who  did  examine  Roger  Pbill- 
pot's  body  f  Some  one,  I  conceive*  was  en* 
ployed  to  ascertain  the  cause  of  his  demise?' 

"«The  leech  of  die  village  saw  him,'  sud  the 
host. 

"'Where  is  that  leech?' 

'^'Dead  and  buried,  many  years  agooe.' 

"'What  did  he  say?' 

"'Whv.  diat  he  died  of  a  At:  I  told  yon  so 
before.  He  was  foond  dead  in's  bed— he  died 

suddenly.' 

'"Well  might  he  die  tuddenlw/'  cried  the 
knight,  instantly  bringing  forth  the  akuU  from 
beneath  his  cloak*  and  tnmsting  it  in  the  very 
face  of  ^e  astomded  landlord,— 've/f  might  m 
tlie  tmddrnl^,  when  yon  drove  a  nail  into  his 
brain,  villain  1' 

"Hie  landlord  glanced  one  glance  at  the 
grinning  death's-head,  ottered  a  piercing  cry, 
and  attempted  to  flv  from  the  apartment;  bat 
the  knight  closed  with,  and  arrested  him. 

'"Yonr  wife,  caitiff,  hath  confessed  all  tome 
in  the  next  apartn^enll'  said  he,  gracing  Ae 
collar  of  his  doublet.  'Yield  thee!' 

"'Nay,  then,"  said  the  host,  grappling  with 
his  memy,  '  'tis  useless  to  deny  the  facL  I  '11 
ha'e  a  s^  at  thee,  however.'  In  saying  diis, 
he  assaulted  the  knight  in  his  turn,  and  both 
went  down  together. 

"Sir  NantUns.  who  had  seen  Hiany  a  striken 
field,  and  brought  away  more  than  one  scar  in 
token,  succeeded  in  getting  his  antagonist  beneath 
him ;  and  calling  to  the  astonished  spectators, 
desired  them  to  assist  in  securing  the  murderer 
of  Roger  Phillpot.  Several  of  the  guests,  accor* 
dingIy,TUshedapon  the  prostrate  host,  and  secured 
him;  whilst  Sir  Nautilus  rose,  though  not  al- 
together scatheless,  from  the  fray. 

"  In  his  struggle  with  the  mnrderer  of  Roger 
Phillpot  he  halTMUl  held  fast  to  that  Rspected 


publican's  ill-used  iiraio-pan,  and,  in  iallia^ 
the  twenty-penny  nail  had  pienied  deeply  into 
his  hands.  Disregarding  the  wottnd,  be  look 
order  for  the  security  of  the  prisoner,  wd  Idi 
being  brought  forthwith  to  justice. 

"  Before  morning's  dawn,  however,  owing  to 
the  shattered  state  of  his  constitution,  sharp  and 
racking  pains  attacked  the  hand  and  arm,  violent 
fever  supervened,  hia  pulse  beat  r^idly  as  the 
strokes  of  a  fbUingHuU,  and,  in  twmty4on 
hows  from  the  time  of  his  finding  the  sknll  n 
Abbots  Lillington  chonhyard,  he  was  uirii 
with  lock-jaw. 

"It  was  exactly  a  week  after  Christmas  day 
of  the  year  1616,  that  old  Martin  Delver  wis 
to  be  seen,  about  the  hour  of  neon,  labouring 
in  his  vocation,  burrowing  like  the  blindmole, 
and  throwing  up  little  hillocks  of  motild  in  the 
aforesaid  chnruyard.  He  stood  about  shoal- 
der-deep  in  the  pit  be  was  then  tgaliiffg  to  order, 
and  Phillpot's  sxuU  once  more  rested  upoa  the 
tumed-np  earth,  on  the  margin  of  a  new-«kde 

grave.  Ever  and  anon,  as  he  paused  to  wipe  off 
le  sweat  from  his  brew,  he  FMarded  his  seme- 
time  crony's  head-piece  with  infinite  aatisfactim 
and  self-complacency.  As  they  were  thus  &ce 
to  face,  he  lightened  his  toil  with  an  occasiontl 

"'Hal  Phillpot,' said  he,  'so  ye 're oome  ava' 
hame  again,  have  ye?  Weel,  weel;  ye 've  botM 
testimony  i'  the  Court-house  yonder  like  sa 
honest,  decent  mon;  an'  I  respect  ye  for't 
You've  convicted  that  Ul-fared  loon  and  hit 
wife,  uid,  doabtlesa,  they'll  swing  for't-fine 
that!  HonI,  ye  4a£t  gomeril  yel  Mt  ye  were 
always  a  sly  rogue  1  Ye  gied  yon  ck^>  a  sban 
reproof  for  lifUng  ye  Aae  consecrated  gr'oaa, 
—ay,  and  ye've  bronght  him  hame  alaiu  m' 

rt—fine  that,  loot  I  kenn'd  'twould  be  sa.  Weel. 
said  I'd  pit  him  here  awa',  beside  the  add 

Sew,  and  ne'll  lie  snug  and  pleasant  enough, 
[e  was  a  decent,  civil  body  yon ;  an(M  Ihuik 
I  ha'e  dug  him  out  as  handsome  a  grave  as  uy 
in  the  hale  kintra  side.  Troth  I  but  oe  sold  ha'e 
lain  in  the  vault  yonder;  for  he  came  o'  gMlls 
blnid.  But  then,  they  say,  be  was  but  a  pok 
body,  though  he  was  a  knight:  ao  he  moe  e'a 
rest  content  wi'  what  I  ha'e  done  for  him  ho*.' " 


The  Colonel  said,  and  glanced  around  ibo 
circle — "the  whole  quire"  were  in  a  deep  »b4 
balmy  slumber— the  yule-dog  had  nq^red,— the 
wassail  bowl  was  emp^— 

"MKht*!  eantfles  ware  burnt  out,  and  Jocori  itJ 
sto*d  tiptM  en  the  misty  awantaln^ops." 

Winning,  therefore,  a  pair  of  gloves  from  the 
prettiest  gul  in  the  room,  with  Tarqnin'a  rtnaauS 
strides  m  belodt  himself  to  his  trackle-bed. 


A  MORNING  TH0U6BT. 


Mo  noie,      ouire  wiB  I  mlga 
Mr  nieh  to  wane  ud  >oft, 

To  tnmkh  iroU  wilb  hook  tad  Uio, 
Thsi  win  BOt  trrim$  sloft. 


Wnk  Isriu  vpointnealt  one  mif  Is 
To  (root  Dm  dawaiof  tUes, 

Bit  huf  Ike  gclllag  «p  at  rix 
For  Ilk  tkal  wiU  sot  Hml 
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A  LEGEND  OF  NORMANDY. 


BT  TIE  BAROmW  0E  CALABBBLU. 


Some  tnveUen,  tttnetei  hy  the  beaaty  of  the 
parroandin^  seeaeryj  and  indaced  bv  the  fttigue 
atteadaBt  on  a  lou  toar,  decided  to  rest  for 
anrliile  at  the  comfortable  hotel  to  be  fonnd  at 
St.  Maurice.  In  dieir  walks  they  observed  no- 
tiees  of  a  chatean  to  be  let,  fnnushed,  in  the 
inamliate  nei|^hbo«riiood;  uid  more  and  more 
cmckanted  with  the  drives  aad  views,  abounding 
m  fine  landscape  scenery,  the^  resolved  to  make 
uifviries  about  it,  with  a  view  of  possibly  be- 
roming  its  tenants  for  Ihe  remaindn  of  the  sum- 
■er  and  antomo  months. 

Their  first  bosiness  was  to  see  the  a^nt  re- 
fcrred  to  by  the  notices,  vho  gave  every  eBCoa< 
rtgemeol  to  their  project  by  his  florid  descrip- 
tiia  of  its  beauties  and  local  advantages.  It  was 
evMcaC  that  he  remarked  their  surprise  at  the 
■wlhiriw  of  the  rent  required,  as  he  quickly 
>b»m«d — *'Monsienr  le  Marquis  is  anxious 
Ihe  dmtewi  sboold  be  tenanted—dw  amount  of 
TCBt  in  not  so  much  bis  object " 

TW  mat  morning  thev  set  off  to  visit  this 
ahode;  bat  on  diremng  ue  driver  of  the  char- 
i^aae,  hired  for  the  occassion,  to  the  Chatean 
de  Is  Gaimandiere,  they  perceived  a  reluctance 
in  his  manner,  and  were  surprised  to  find  him 
remain  stationary  and  »oss  himself,  as  he  re- 
■ealed— **To  the  Chateau  de  la  Gnimandierel 
b  MoBsienr  quite  sure  that  it  is  to  the  Chateau 
dela  Guimandiere  he  wishes  to  goT"  On  being 
anawered  in  the  affirmative,  he  shrugged  his 
sfceuMets  and  proceeded,  bat  at  so  slow  a  pace 
that  the  agent  was  impatiendy  pacing  the  avenue 
in  front  of  the  chateau,  awaiting  meir  arrival. 
Tky  found  the  Chateau  de  la  Guimandiere  a 
low  strnctare,  occupying  a  large  site,  its  tur- 
retted  angles  giving  it  a  castellated  appearance. 
Its  broad  terrace,  which  ran  along  the  whole 
•f  the  hack  front,  commanded  one  of  the  finest 
views  in  the  country,  while,  like  many  French 
chateaoT,  its  approach  was  bv  an  avenue  of 
chcsBOt  trees.  Tat  house  was  out  pafti^ly  Air< 
nished  aod  the  articles  of  funitnre  were  evi- 
dcady  very  ancient,  bat  not  devoid  of  com- 
fort} ud  Hie  party  were  so  well  pleased  with 
ail  they  beheld,  that  on  miitting  it  they  di- 
rected the  agent  to  call  on  amn  the  following 
■oming,  to  conclude  the  arransements  neces- 
sary for  giving  them  possession.  They  had  been 
frequently  forced,  on  their  approach  to  the  cha- 
teau, to  urge  the  driver  to  quicken  bis  pace, 
b«t  on  quitting  it,  they  had  to  caolion  him  to 
be  careful  in  the  descent,  so  rapidly  did  he  drive. 
On  entering  St  Maurice,  they  perceived  their 
cawier  lookiag  wild,  and  rannug  towards  them, 
as  if  he  had  been  anxiously  expecting  them:  eie 
he  reached  the  char-a-banc,  he  was  hreathless; 
and  though  he  fixed  a  look  of  terrified  inquiry 
m  Atmi,  he  appeared  unable  to  give  uttemnce 
to  his  feelings.  At  length,  on  being  pressed  to 
tell  'mha.t  ailod  htm,  he  said,  in  a  faltering  voice, 
and  trembling  from  bead  to  foot— **Moo  Dieu! 
seigneor!  the  cat— did  it  appear?"  This  inter- 
rogation, and  the  man's  wildness  of  manner, 
ei^cd  the  cvriosi^  of  the  party,  especially  as. 


on  mention  being  made  of  the  cat,  the^  per- 
ceived the  driver  again  signing  himself  with  the 
cross,  and  lutening  intently  for  their  answer; 
and  ihey  became  almost  alarmed,  when,  on  ar- 
riving at  the  hotel,  they  found  the  landlady 
looking  for  them  with  neariy  the  same  wpear- 
ance  ol  tenor  as  their  eoiuier  had  done— mr  on 
seeing  them  descend  fVom  the  char-i-hanc  un- 
iojured,  he  began  to  recover  himself,  and  in  a 
short  time  was  able  to  explain  that  his  terror 
had  been  caused  by  a  sto^  die  landlady  had 
related  to  him,  on  hearing  his  employer  were 
gone  to  look  at  the  Chateau  dela  Guimandiere, 
with  an  idea  of  inhabiting  it;  and  being  desired 
to  repeat  what  he  bad  heard,  he  dius  hegao : — 

"  In  the  years  1613,  the  Chateau  de  la  Gui- 
mandiere became  the  property  of  a  young  and 
lovely  lady,  the  only  child  of  the  deceased 

Marquis  de  .  Her  heauty  was  the  theme  of 

the  whole  neighbovrhood ;  her  targe  possemions 
rendered  her  an  object  for  all  great  IbmiHes  in 
that  part  of  thecountry  to  seek  inmarriage,  while 
her  gentle  manaen  and  faultless  conduct  ensured 
the  admiration  and  esteem  of  all  who  knew  her. 

**  Nomberiess  suitors  presented  themselves,  but 
she  rejected  them  all,  till  the  idea  became  pre- 
valent that  the  Lady  Rosalie  woold  never  wed ; 
and  proportionably  great  was  the  surprise  of  all 
when  it  was  announced  that  she  was  about  to 
return  to  her  chateau  from  Paris,  whither  she 
had  gone  to  pass  the  winter,  accompanied  by 
the  husband  of  her  choice.  It  was  on  a  beauti- 
ful evening  in  thee&rlv  spring  that  the  newly  mar' 
ried  couple  entered  the  rich  domain  of  Ihe  bride, 
There  me  inhabitants  of  all  the  neigbonring 
hamlets  were  assembled  to  bid  them  welcome. 

**  It  was  soon  bruited  about  that  the  bridegroom 
was  not  of  the  same  religions  faith  as  his  hridc, 
and  that  their  marriage  had  been  solemnized 
in  the  Lutheran  as  well  as  the  Roman-catholic 
cbarch.  Many  of  the  aged  in  the  village  saw  in 
this  circumstance  an  om6n  of  future  sorrow, 
but  their  young  lady  was  still  so  kind,  so  be- 
nevolent, and  sQch  a  strict  observer  of  her  own 
religions  duties,  that  every  son)  of  them  prayed 
devoutly  that  on  her  head  the  curse  might 
not  fall;  while  the  younger  and  lighter-hearted 
saw  in  his  manly  t>eauty,  his  frankness  of  de- 
meanour, and  his  boundless  liberatitv,  almost 
an  excuse  for  her  choice  of  a  heretic !  To  the 
old  father  confessor,  the  friend  of  her  fa- 
mily, the  preceptor  of  her  youth,  the  blow  had 
been  severe;  but  through  the  mutual  affection 
which  appeared  to  exist  between  the  object  of 
his  tendernets  (and  bow  of  his  fears)  and  the 
husband  she  had  chosen,  he  tmsted  a  woric 
vi'oald,  in  time,  be  wrought,  which  would  brine 
another  soul  within  the  pale  of  salvation ;  and 
from  the  hour  of  the  Lady  Rosalie's  rMum,  he 
used  every  argument  and  prayer  to  iiulaee  her 
to  undertake  her  husband's  conversion. 

"The  young  wife's  natural  timidity,  blended 
with  the  love  she  bore  her  husband,  induced 
her  to  stay  Ae  good  father's  impatience,  though 
she  promised  to  follow  his  directions  as  earnestly 
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ud  as  quickly  as  her  sense  of  doty  would  al- 
low; but  in  the  fiilfilnent  of  this  promise,  her 
own  peace  was  sadly  wounded  by  fiodiDe  that 
the  being  she  idolized  was  without  an^  diMinct 
faith  or  religious  principle;  and  this  discovery, 
which  she  carefnlly  concealed,  did  more  tt  in- 
crease her  endeavows  than  the  eomuiib  of  her 
confessor. 

*'She  at  length  sncceeded  in  obuining  her 
husband's  promise  to  accompany  her  to  bear 
mass  celebrated  in  their  parisu  chorefa;  and  to 
her  mind,  attuned  as  it  was  to  early  |Hety  and 
tnutin^  faith,  diis  promise  seemed  ahwwt  a  pledge 
of  his  intention  to  become  a  Roman  Catholic. 

"As  each  succeeding  occasion  ap^ached, 
some  pretext  was  always  fotind  by  htm  for  eva- 
ding it,  which  her  gentleness  inclined  her  to 
excuse.  Mot  so  the  priest ;  who,  from  the  know- 
ledge he  had  obtained  of  her  likelihood  to  be- 
come a  mother,  held  this  to  be  the  moment 
iHien  her  inAueoce  over  him  would  be  the  great- 
est, and  used  it  with  her  as  an  additional  obli- 
gation for  the  performaace  of  her  duty.  By 
his  perpetual  urgings,  he  at  last  persuaded  her 
to  make  her  husband's  attendance  at  the  meM 
de  RtmiU  (a  oetemony  near  at  hand)  the  test 
of  his  aSbctioB  for  her.  Her  entreaties  were 
irresistible,  and  he  solemnly  promised  to  attend 
her  on  the  occasion  mentioned;  and  it  was  not 
till  rtie  preparations  were  nearly  concluded  for 
the  departure  of  the  whole  family,  to  attend  on 
this  solemn  rite,  that  she  had  any  reason  to 
doubt  his  sincerity.  Her  distress  and  mortifica- 
tion were  excessive,  on  hearing  him  again  form 
some  frivolous  excuse  for  not  accompanying  her; 
and  losing  for  a  moment  her  gentle  tone,  she 
besought  him,  with  an  earnestness  and  vehemence 
so  foreign  to  her  character,  that  it  appeared  to 
his  conscience-strickeD  mind  like  r^roach,  and. 
as  in  most  cases  where  reason  is  silenced,  pav 
sion  obtained  the  mastery;  he  gave  way  to  anger, 
and  turning  hastily  from  her,  exclaimed,  that 
now  nothing  should  induce  him  to  go,  were  be 
even  sore  the  foul  fiend  would  roast  him  alive 
in  her  absence! 

"  The  unhappy  wife  would  foin  have  remained, 
to  soothe  the  troubled  t^irit  she  had  so  unfor- 
tunately called  forth,  but  the  reflection,  that  b^ 
neglecting  her  own  duties  she  could  not  repair 
his  firall,  Aio  departed  with  her  confesBor  and 


die  rest  of  her  household  to  the  parish  church. 
The  key  the  hovse  was  taken  dv  one  of  the 
domestics,  after  carefully  locking  tne  door— iH 
the  other  fosteniogs  of  the  house  having  beet 
previously  secured. 

"  The  Lady  Rosalie  walked  in  silenee  fav  the 
aide  of  her  aged  friend,  who  forbore  to  aad  I* 
her  evident  distress  by  any  remark  on  the  &ilure 
of  their  hopes ;  and  on  entering  the  church,  many 
a  prayer  aid  the  anxious  wue  pour  forth  for 
the  soul  of  that  husband  whose  voice  she  had 
fondly  hoped  would  that  night  have  mia^ 
with  W  own  in  that  sacred  aerrice. 

"The  mass  was  eondqded,  and  the  whole 
party  were  dowly  returning  to  the  chaleaa, 
when  thor  alarm  wasgreatly  excited  on  hehiM 
ing,  as  soon  as  it  became  in  view,  that  alt  the 
windows  appeared  illuminated,  while  a  denM 
volume  of  smoke  was  proceeding  from  thehitchea 
chimney.  Some  of  the  domestics  ran  forward, 
and  on  opening  the  door,  which  they  found  still 
locked,  were  nearly  blinded  by  the  pretemaivsl 
light  which  seemed  to  fill  the  whole  space  of 
the  apartments.  All  was  bri^,  though  nolhiai 
seemed  to  be  burning,  as  thev  ran  oewilderai 
from  room  to  room,  till,  ^  length,  their  fimt- 
steps  were  directed  to  the  kitchen  hr  a  shriek 
from  their  lady,  whom  they  found  lifeless  w 
the  stonee.  In  the  capacious  chimney,  a  ngaf 
fire  was  burning,  and  on  the  spit  were  the  rrag- 
meats  and  cinders  of  a  human  body.  The  spil 
I  was  still  turning  rapidly  round — its  motion  in- 
.  polled  not  by  the  osBal  canine  turnspit,  but  by 
'  that  which  had  the  likeness  of  a  cat  in  form- 
its  coat  of  the  blackest  Aye,  and  its  eyes  glariag 
with  flames  of  fircl 

*-The  terrified  domestics  quickly  fied  frooi  the 
spot,  bearinjs  widi  dimn  the  dead  body  of  Ae 
Lady  Rosalie,  whose  tomb  auy  be  seen  in  tko 
parish  church,  where  masses  are  still  said  lor 
the  repose  of  her  soul. 

"Several  attempts  have  been  made  by  ilw 
subsequent  inheritors  to  get  the  chateau  inhabi- 
ted by  strangers,  but  each  Jaouly  has  been 
terrified  into  leaving  it  by  the  appalling  appea^ 
ance  of  the  same  black  cat." 

The  courier  pau8ed.~How  much  credence  the 
party  on  whom  he  was  in  attendance  might  give  te 
the  tale  is  unknown,  Imt  they  relinwaished  their  ii- 
tention  of  renting  (he  (Ajdean  deU  Chiiattodien- 


AN  £XAMINATIO?i  m  TRINITY  COLLEGE,  DUBLIN. 

A  nUGBlENT. 


Br  some  extraordinary  accident  the  Vice-Pro- 
vost himself  had  be«i  a{^ointed  to  examine  a 
division  of  nnder^adnates,  and  the  allotment 
foil  OB  that  patticular  one,  wherein  my  old 
ftiend  Jack  tforiarty  Aotirisbed.  This  was  con- 
sidered by  Urn,  and  as  the  reauH  will  show,  widi 

Esat  reason  an  eapeoial  God-send.  Little  old  Jacky 
rrett  the  official  in  question  had  a  decided 
taste  for  supplying  ns  with  copies  of  the  Greek 
author  appointed  for  examination,  with  charac- 
ters contracted  and  difflcnlt,  and  we  had  a  taste 
aqndly  dedded  for  mch  as  were  easy  and  plain. 


Again,  his  mode  of  prononncinc  English  was 
as  original  as  every  thing  else  abont  nim;  ye* 
any  slowness  of  apprehraaion  en  onr  part  vsi 
apt  to  irritate  bin.  lite  esanioatims  in  IMiity 
College,  DabUa,  U  nay  he  as  wdl  to  slaie^  w 
the  enli^tenmmit  of  tne  unfortunate  hm^  vhe 
was  never  there,  are  condtKted,  at  iniesmlj 
during  two  saccessive  days,  two  boun  eata 
monung  being  allotted  for  that  pni^Mse,  sad 
the  same  portion  of  the  evening. 

Contrarv  to  the  osnal  practice,  Jacky,  insWd 
of  sitting  IB  amoBg  ui,  had  wiiimBwa  to  a  IM 
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occupied  part  o€  the  isaMDse  kail,  aod  directed 
eadi  to  attend  bin  in  succession.  Iliis  was  pro- 
babW  done  to  avoid,  as  much  as  possible,  the 
Itee^  wUch  was  intense,  as  the  monA  was  that 
ef  Jue,  and  Ae  «Uca  was  mnch  raowded.  As 
each  itwaed  baofc  to  Us  seat,  after  nnde^ng 
U»  portioii  of  the  examinttion,  he  was  eageriy 
questuwed  by  those  whose  mrar  of  trial  was 
yet  to  come. 

'''Well  J  - would  be  the  exclamation  of  us 
aB,  wteb  moatlis  agape  like  a  nest  «f  nnfledged 
biHs  awaiting  th^r  mother's  beak,  .**What  sort 
of  aa  oM  boy  is  JackyY" 

**Why,  then,  he's  just  the  devil'a  own  dar- 
ling hoy,  in  the  first  place." 

''Bat  did  yoa  answer  any  AiUE  at  all,  man?" 
"Aye,  abont  as  nneh  as  the  Coiwaaght  man 
Ast  mty  aad  missed— nothing." 

"Oh!  amrder!"  was  the  cry  of  angnish. 

I  have  forgotten — it  is  a  doty  I  owe  to  my 
JufpiMSS  to  forget — what  was  the  ancient  au- 
Aor  appointed  for  the  Latin  portion  of  the  ex- 
aminauon  on  the  occasion  in  question.  I  merely 
letaas  the  impression  of  his  having  been  a  regu- 
lar poser;  in  fact,  I  might  go  farther,  and  say, 
be  was  a  decided  sficjter,  and  one  that  would 
pot  lack  HoriarQr's  metal  to  the  test.  We  ac- 
mjdi^^^-afted,  with  anxiety,  his  turn  for 

fis  mnt"^*  vudecided.  Jacl^  had  oh- 
asrved,  oioagh  the  whole  process  of^Moriarty's 
il—tlina,  dirra^  a  few  sMitences,  an  amt^ous 
sileaee,  only  interrupted  by  a  nasal  flourish  of 
tiwiets  between  his  fingers,  and  from  which 
BOtkng  coold  he  inferred.  In  fact.  Jack  declared 
to  k»  Bueeroas  friends  and  admirers,  (hat  unless 
be  rallied  during  the  last  two  hours,  his  pros- 
per were  decidedly  bhiith.  A  large  body  of 
them  acconq>aniod  bim  from  his  rooms  to  the 
doer  of  the  examination-hall,  but  despondingly. 
Begrias'  ^cession  was  a  bridal  party  to  it. 
IWy  Mt  Aat  he  was  prooeediog  on  Ae  forlorn 
hope.  His  return  was  donbtfii],  and  the  eiumees 
ef  a  sapper  trembled  in  the  balance. 

"  Moriartvt"  said  Jacky,  as  Jack  was  seated 
with  a  desk  between  them  to  undergo  an  ex- 
aodn^on  in  Homer,  "what  qtuitlier  of  the 
country  do  yon  come  from?" 

Jeet.  "From  Kerry,  sir:  my  father  is  a  college 
tosant"  A  fine  trust  of  fancy,  and  the  more  to 
the  credit  of  his  powers,  as  totally  unaided  by 
aoy  suggestions  from  fact,  Sligo  Deing  his  ho- 
M«ed  cradle. 

Jadof,  Do  yon  sec  mje  now  7  Does  he  pay 
hb  TCtt  as  be  ought  to  do — to  the  day? 

Jaet,  To  the  day,  sir!  to  the  hour— to  the 
■rate— to  the  second— his  first  duty.  *'My  first 
d^,  decidedly,"  he  says  to  me,  *'aod  will  be 
yours,  I  hope,  my  dear  John,  when!  am  gone." 
And  I  say  to  him,  **I  hope  so,  too." 

Let  no  writer  hereafter,  in  wishing  to  speak 
of  a  firm  «f!<iffwJiiiig  surface,  fly  to  the  nether 
millstone  for  a  simile.  Be  Jack  Moriarty's  face 
the  standard  of  comparison,  from  this  forth. 

Joety  Hamph!i6a<fiot<iii<M^AttmjNb.)There's 
a  parcel  of  them  chaps  that  comes  up  out  of 
the  cowtry,  and  nivir  drames  about  opinin'  a 
bMA,  with  their  imperance. 

Jack  (patronitimf  the  idea  at  once).  Just  so, 
sir — it  may  well  astonish  you — it  has  often  done 


me.  Bot  inqntdence,  afaul  is  the  national  weak- 
ness (dolefully). 
Jacky.  1  see,  Noriarty,  by  your  marks,  that 

Sou're  one  of  the  biggest  bad  ones  in  your  Latin, 
[ere,  thry  yer  handat  a  bit  of  Uom». 
Jack  {anzfoM  to  waste  the  time,  a  limited 
portion  being  allotted  to  the  examination  of 
each  student).  You  would  wish  me,  I  am  dis- 
posed to  think,  Mr  Vice-Provost,  that  previous 
to  my  proceeding  to  translate  the  Greek,  and 
I  sincerely  agree  with  the  most  tasteful  critics 
in  thinking,  that  a  translation  only  impairs  the 
inefi'ablc  beauties  of  the  original;  and  I  do  hope 
to  live  to  see  the  day  when  the  practice  of  trans- 
lating Greek  or  Latin  will  be  totally  abandoned, 
and  the  sooner  the  better.  I  coold  say  an  in- 
finite n«mber  of  excellent  things  on  this  point, 
bnt  I  am  most  luwiMiik^  to  waste,  Mr  vice- 
Provost,  yoor  valuable  time.  But  to  reton  to 
our  original  point— jnst  so,  sir.  You  would  wish 
me,  I  am  disposed  to  diink— I  was  so  disposed 
from  the  first  to  think— that  I  should  read  out 
the  Greek  itsolf? 

Jachi  {after  teveral  attempts  to  stem  Me 
torrent  of  JaclCs  eloquence).  To  be  shurel  do, 
sirrah  1  If  you  were  to  come  for  to  go  for  to 
pat  a  Homer  in  a  pig's  ban',  he  wud  know  that 
he  most  read  it  over  at  laste  wonst  afore  he 
cod  traoshlate. 

Jack.  Your  i4a8tration,  sir,  is  most  effective; 
it  decides  the  point  with  me. 

Here  Jade  enmciated  boldly  three  or  torn 
lines  of  Homer. 

Jackg.  SUifl  here's  a  whole  power  of  proper 
names.  I'll  nve  you  a  push  upon  yer  antiquities. 
Give  me  a  karacter  of  Nestor. 

Jack.  Nestor,  sirt  Oh!  yes!  an  old  Grecian. 
I  heard  it  well  spoken  to  by  an  old  Trojan  of 
a  schoolmaster  on  my  fathers  coll^  property 
in  Kerry,  an  enthusiastic  admirer  of  your  life 
of  Swift,  by  the  by,  and  riunks  yoa  have  decided 
die  question.  So  do  I,  indeed. 

How  the  qnestiOB  was  settled,  or  what  indeed 
the  question  itself  was  that  was  to  be  setded, 
is  a  matter  about  which  his  historian  knows 
jost  as  little  as  Jack  himself. 

Jacky  (not  vnlhout  a  sootked  seiuaHon).  Then 
go  on  with  yer  karacter. 

Jack,  Nestor,  it  would  appear,  was  a  respect- 
able old  chiefUin,  who  was  much  in  the  practice 
of  suggesting,  in  all  difficulties,  the  expediency 
of  Agamemnon,  or  some  one  else,  giving  a  sup- 
per, and  of  asking  himself  thereunto:  bat  as 
this  was  a  sort  of  advice  be  never  seems  to 
have  taken  to  himself  and,  indeed,  it  appears 
that  dirough  the  whole  Iliad  scarcely  one 
of  the  chiefs  were  known  to  have  pat  their 
legs  under  his  mahogany,  die  best  critics  are 
disposed  to  put  him  down  as  a  regular  old 
sconce. 

Jacky  (thrown  into  a  fit  of  musing  by  this 
off'hiMd  piece  of  criticism,  enacted  by  our 
friend  Moriarty,  and  vAicA,  notwithstmtdiny  a 
seeminyly  ostentatious  reference  to  former  opi- 
nions, was  coTuiderahly  oriyinal).  Sconce!  A 
word  &r  on  in  the  dictionary:  I'll  look  it  up 
aiUiar  commons.  May  be  it's  the  same  as  sHnk, 
and  may  be  it's  not.  And  may  be  Nestor  had 
the  manes,  and  may  be  he  had  not  (rseoirerfn;): 
but,  come,  get  on  wid  yer  transhlation. 
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Jack.   With  all  pleasure. 

And  forthwith  Jack  sounded  forth  a  few  Greek 
words,  and  then  a  few  EugUsb,  by  way  of  variety, 
his  Aaeucy  beiug  little  impeded  by  the  exeroise 
of  a  just  selection. 

Jaig.  Why]  sorra'  a  taste  of  them's  right, 
sirrah,  by  rason  that  they're  all  wrong. 

Jack  (with  a  fine  air  of  offended  sckotarskip.) 
Wrong!  Mr.  Vice-Provost  I — a— really — a — can- 
not— a — see  how  that — a — can  be — a. 

Jacky.  But  do  you  see  me  now,  they're  wrong. 

Jack  (having  thrown  himself  into  an  approved 
thinking  attitude  for  a  moment.)  And  wron^, 
indeed,  they  are.  Well,  how  stupid!  It  is 
quite  unaccountable.  The  fact  is,  1  was  sup- 
posed by  my  friends  to  kaow  this  part  of  the 
Iwok  as  well  as— any  other  part  (Tus  was  the 
&ct)  But,  since  1  have  committed  an  error,  it 
only  remains  for  me,  as  a  gentleman,  frankJy  to 
acknowledge  it,  and  ask  your  pardon. 

Jacky.  And  where 's  the  use  iu  that?  (fex- 
ribty  enough  J 

Now  was  Jack's  time  or  never.  NoAing  but 
a  coup  detat  could  save  him. 

Jack  (assuming  an  inten$e  gentlemanly  air, 
arranging  between  his  wide  extended  finger  and 
thumb  his  cravat,  and  stiffening  his  head  up, 
tie  whole  after  Ike  best  maimer  of  Government 
clerks,  and  other  known  masters  of  high  punc- 
Uiio).  1  am— Sn-^ite  sure,  Mr  Vice-Erovost,  in 
tact,  perfectly  conscious,  sir — that — a — it  is,  in 
short,  qiiite  unnecessary  for  ue  to  suggest  to 
vou,  whose  appearance  betrays  an  earla  and 
habitual  acquaintance  with  gentleiuaoly  feeling 
(an  emphatic  weight  judiciously  laid  upon  the 
word  "early,"  as  intended  to  sink  (he  paternal 
cabbage  gardens  of  Glassneviu  to  the  earth's 
centre),  that  when  one  gentleman  falls  into  an 
error,  which  involves  him  with  another  eentlc- 
man,  and  which  comes  to  be  frankly  acutow- 
ledged,  it  is  the  thing  among  gentlemen  to  over- 
looK  i^  as  if  it  had  never  existed.  This— but 
indeed  your  own  feetintts,  sir,  as  a  gentleman, 
will  liave  told  you,  thatlbelieve  this  is  the  thing. 

The  gentleman  whom  this  reference  regarded 
looked  up,  and  then  looked  down,  ana  then 
looked  up  again.  Ue  seemed  altt^ther  thrown 
from  his  centre.    A  state      things,  in  alwrt. 


had  arisen,  a  style  of  nomenclature  adopted,  for 
which  his  i»evious  experience  could  in  wvf^y 
have  prepared  him.  To  have  been  addressed  as 
at  the  head  of  one  of  the  lintnairenitiesiadw 
«npire  would  have  been  aoccpted  as  a  com* 
pliment;  yet  justly,  as  one  not  nnenected.  To 
have  been  told  of  his  iiuwase  erudition  mmt 
have  met  with  some  response  in  Ids  daily  con- 
sciousness: but  to  becalied,  nomattwby  whom, 
no  matter  on  what  occasion,  at  any  period  of 
his  existence,  a  ^ntleman — his  venr  demeao- 
our  reflecting  habitually  the  tints  of  high  and 
elegant  life — appealed  to  as  one  perfectly  alive 
to  the  nice  traits  of  feeling  and  conduct, 
which  shed  so  graceful  and  delicate  a  covering 
over  its  social  intercourse,  however  prepostcrons 
—but  that  is  not  the  questioa— the  present  ap- 
plication was  of  the  code  of  honour  these 
were  things  new  to  him  indeed.  He  scrutinised, 
however,  oar  friend  Jack's  face,  but  met  nothing 
there  but  a  decided  expression  of  hi^,  though 
somewhat  haughty  courtesy.  The  oomplimeul  to 
his  personal  appearance  was,  especially,  that 
wbicn,  strange  as  it  may  appear,  he  was  veil 
disposed  to  appreciate.  He  had  been  known  to 
punish,  rather  oeyo^id  the  enormity  of  the  offence, 
a  student,  who  had,  in  passing,  called  out  "sweep." 
meeting  all  attempts  to  evade,  on  the  part  «f 
the  offender,  the  charge  of  disrespect,  on  tba 
groniMt  that  the  exdaimation  regarded  another 
object,  by  the  sinwle  circoatstance,  u^d  with 
his  usual  tact,  of  there  haviiu  been,  at  the  time, 
"no  ofitfrsweflpiatfaecoortsbutmyself^sin^" 
And  even  so  now  had  a  secret  chord  of  as- 
suspected  sweetness  been  reached  in  the  boson 
of  the  bltle  old  man.  The  insidioos  poison  did 
itsoffice.  The temptedfeU. — '^Delicionsesseace!" 
so  apostrophises  Vorick  the  spirit  of  flattery, 
"how  refreshing  art  thou  to  human  naturel  Uo* 
are  all  its  powers  and  all  its  weaknesses  on  thy 
side !  How  sweetly  dost  thou  mix  with  the  Uooi 
and  help  it  through  the  most  difficult  ud  Ua- 
tuous  passages  to  the  heart!" 

"Moriarty,  yon  may  go  to  your  sate." 

"  Do  you  give  me  my  exammationa,  Mr  Vice- 
Provost?" 

"Yes." 

«0h!  rare  Jack  Bloriartyl" 
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Wriic  warm  Jvlj  bUt  toarliti  hie 
Tlu  Chaaad  h»  pus  artr, 

Oft  wkm  to  crost  ikef're  at  a  I«m, 
FroM  Lmdon  or  turn  Dover. 


WMIi  mw  wovM  CUn  (9  «p  the  Setae, 
A  ^euaal  >wne]r,  jvi*a  owa, 

In-ahllinc  Ihm  (bawtteUng  aunsl) 
T«^t  BiiMtaAti  to  Botfotu. 


The  BhortMt  way  (*o  haadbtUs  nr* 

The  wuderen  to  enlighten) 
Asd  best,  '"pea  repi"  is  bjr  Dieppe, 

SoBM  eig^jr  miles  btm  BrisMn. 

By  nil  ttm  tan  ftm  tnrd  Anm 
la  ihreo  ahort  Inars  witt  mae,  na; 

nca  cRieh  tte  "Bert"  J«it  on  Ue  tUat, 
Aa4  san  wHk  C^^lih  aeeiewM 
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'         mm  yoa  mire,  yart  iM»  «r  Arire, 
or  come,  u  Kaslni't  wiMf 
An  w«Bt  to  d«,  to  Aifics  aad  Ki, 
T«  Mm  nd  tM  lha  llou. 

SOU  thm'f  K  ipot  wfeicfc        amy  Mt 
FM  Mt,  tkovgk  tktn  ym  en  go— 

A  fenHwBM  nmr,  bit  oBce,  I  tow, 
no  midrace  of  Ad^o. 

I  Pd  loBf  tit  ttoco  tko  mnrehut  prbMo, 

I  In  foitOBe'i  pvtp'ron  boor, 

Tlxre  nM  wilh  pride,  uut  Ui^b  daiod 
WHb  ■««  than  U^ly  powarj 

Hmo  |»llnl  kiigbt  aU  iuHal  Mgkt 
HeM  Mft  asd  m'naa  parier— 

b  Ikoso  c>7  hafis,  bow  catlto  atalb, 
Or  Wd  with  lAeat  aid  kariar. 

A  ktfw  or  mm  from  Ibii  MMjr, 
rnmd  wreck  of  Aafo'a  chtrf, 

TUd  woods  coBceal  hir  VaMoimUli^ 
Tko  tocala  of  mr  itoiT. 

Tbm  rrance,  I  wot,  bouti  mar  «  lyot 

■m  fkmed  for  ttcf*  tmS  Hlligo; 
n  wafer,  tkoagk,  ske  canot  ikow 
^  A  mm  romMlB  Tillago. 

to  Mreels  are  glade*  wbose  arching  shades 
f  Each  cottage  home  embower, 

'  tko  iiimii  air  breathes  odom  rare 

I  TroM  mmf  a  kiddea  flower. 

j  Beyoad  Ike  viHage,  on  a  hill, 

1  Toa  plainly  nay  discorer, 

lAa  kM  OB  perch,  aa  odd  ihaped  chwck 
Iho  tea  akoro  JnUkig  orer. 

R  aeoM  as  If  th»  ainvw  cliff, 
I  Tke  baildtaie's  «ote  boaiatton, 

Were  tatted  bcu  for  eagle's  aeM, 
Aa  ofrto  litaatioa. 

Toa  cTdsi  a  rW,  tten  nonni  antil 
Tea  paase  to  mt,  and  wonder 

Bow  coakl  be  arditeet  so  (kr 
Ckarck  aad  tAarok-goen  faader? 

So  tkonght  of  old,  if  imth  we're  loU, 

And  here  I  am  no  sceptic, 
Its  Cnr£  stout,  and  plagned  with  gont, 

And  ratker  apoplectic. 

Be  r**^"^  U>e  tioM  it  took  to  climb 
Tfea  kill  BO  ila«  aad  ahny; 

Taw'd  'twaf  toe  bad— ao  hma  be  bad, 
Xe  daakay,  mde^  or  fony. 

Ha  framkM  eo,  ttat  kigfc  aad  low 
Toffolker  sooa  were  leagabif ; 

AU  TarcagerSle  bcfaa  to  IM 
ne  jmrmy  Ma  lttl|atar. 

no  reads  f  roagk,  th  work  enimgfc, 
Tkoaght  Ikey,  lo  vomit  there  one  day, 

Tkea,  wn-Wie.'  what  nasi  It  be 
T*  dMi  ap  cesry  Boadny! 


Tbey  Ut  opoa  a  plan  aeat:  com; 

At  last,  to  let  tome  mm  go. 
Or  two,  torbapa,  coot,  eanHont  tik»p%. 

To  uk  adrtce  ftoai  Aago, 

So  off  they  went  wilh  wise  lalent, 

And  eack  ditplay'd  hb  keat  coat. 
Smart  yellow  hose,  and  two  loag  rowt 

Of  buttons  on  his  waistcoat. 

Lord  Ango  at  a  table  tat, 

His  morning  meal  eqjoyiog, 
On  maay  a  dish  of  fleab  and  Bth 

His  appeltle  employlDg. 

He  wask'd  down  eUae  wMi  draagbtt  of  wkie 

At  oaly  paanaaad^  oaa  do. 
And  relished  aMch  teaw  oystm,  taeh  ' 

At  ne'er  were  teen  by  Vaade. 

Pasties,  aad  sweets,  and  potted  meatt. 
Snipe,  partridge,  hare,  and  pigeon, 

Stew'd,  boil'd,  and  fHed,  lay  tide  by  side, 
With  wild-doek,  te^  and  widgeon. 

From  plato  aad  cap  he  ne'er  look'd  up, 
Nor  heard  Ihe  enreyt  tpaaUBg, 

Who  bowing  were  beside  Us  chair, 
Uhe  nandartat  fkom  FeUa. 

He  ne'er  tom'd  round  until  a  sound 
More  loud,  perhaps,  than  pleasing, 

ToU  plaia  enough  that  too  nacb  tnnff 
Had  tel  good  nerre  tneeiiag. 

"What  want  ye  here?"  in  tone  serere. 

The  angry  noble  shoaled; 
**Whal  do  ye  seek,  yoa  blochbeadt?— ipoah, 

Aad  doa't  be  loag  abtot  hr 

"  JlpBsefjMear,  we  are  edme,  yoa  tee," 
SnalBed  out  Pierre  (tm  he 
GouM  scarce  with  ease  find  thne  to  meeie. 
And  lime  to  telt  his  story), 

"To  lay  our  case  before  yonr  grace. 

For  (hem!)  wAdie  Judgment's  clearer? 
Oar  bouses  are  from  church  too  br. 
We  want  the  ckarck  brought  nearer.'* 

*Tben  poll  it  down,  yoo  slupid  clown — 
It  coa  be  puU'd  down,  can't  it? 
Take  all  the  brickt,  and  stones,  aad  tlickf, 
And  build  it  where  yon  went  it." 

Full  of  the  plan,  away  Ibey  ran 

To  wbare,  in  con»nltalion 
Aad  lileaca  deep,  sal,  half  asleep, 

Tke  TiUage  popalalfam. 

nclr  tale  sooa  1^  both  yoaag  tod  oM 
WUb  cheers  and  btaroi  pleaty, 

Aa  If  iB^iiad,  the  lebttoe  ada^ 
ffUb  dlsssaHift. 

With  sealout  batte,  no  tine  lo  watte. 

From  cottage,  but,  and  hoTel, 
To  chm-cb  next  day  all  bent  tiidr  way, 
With  pickaxe,  tpade,  and  ihord. 
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The  iimbeUDS  broil'd  then  as  they  IttlTi, 

But  jret  such  was  their  ardonr 
To  pull  it  dowa,  IbeisJi  seordi'd  ifcd  brewn. 

They  onlr  ymk'A  the  hirdv. 

In  come  of  UBe,  wHk  kdp  «f  liae, 

Stme,  alale,  and  bricki,  ani  norlar, 
ne  nar  Amh  stood  wilUa  tho  wood. 

Beside  a  pool  of  water. 

With  what  an  air  they  lored  to  stare, 

Their  liandiwork  admiriBg, 
And  Tow'd  BO  mere  they'd  scranUa  o'er 

That  UU  s«  stnp  and  lkiM:> 

Wtt  they  brfot  Ike  Saiat  iBi^  hI 

niink  with  Us  CflMgrcgatiM, 
Aid  taady  choosy  aaask'd,  to  loio 

His  seaside  riiuHoB. 

The  breeses  there  blew  tnA  aad  Mr, 

The  >ky  was  clear  and  smy, 
That  hilly  ran(e  he  wovlda'l  ehuc»— 

No,  not  for  any  nutaey. 

So  one  dark  night,  ia  rapid  Oigkt 

Thai  Icami  br  balder, 
Back  to  iu  pereh  ka  vorcd  tfea  tkmtk, 

Uke  Atlas,  <m  Us  sboddflr. 


'Twere  hMd  to  say  witt  what  AOMf 
All  TarengerUle  was  teeainf — 

WHk  what  suprisa  mi  rvM'd  ttair  ^w, 
Aid  ftadad  ihey  wm  inwlin 

After  l««  SMToh.  to  M  Am  Chmk 

They'd  vaMy  teted  to  sew 
From  the  steep  kW,  •'atep  k  sUB, 

As  tm  and  ftst  aa  ev«. 

CoDTiBced  that  ttey  anst  bow  gire  way, 

The  awe-itrvek  eoBfregatioB 
Tow'd  tkey  warid  ae'er  kaBcrftewd  dan 

To  ckaase  fto  sHaaHaB. 

Slace  thea  ao  ward  was  prar  heaid 
Of  tte  raa^  palfc  caanMikiff ; 

Expert  tkey  paw,  aad  akaHa  ttn, 
By  dkrt  af  waeUy  iraiabf . 

StiD  to  this  UsH  Ike  UH  they  eU^ 

Both  toil  and  troaMe  scor^ 
(As  those  wha  doobt  nay  soaa  Bad  oat)^ 

Smu  fnuf,  each  Saaday  aieraiBV. 

And,  reader,  aiill,  if  saU  yw  will 
Froai  BrigHoB  'stead  of  Bav  ar, 

St.  Talery%  aU  dmh  yeal  aao 
The  sea-shore  JaUtet  orer. 


A  SCENE  DUiHNG  THE  EARLY  PA 

BY  MISS 

DijUNO  the  early  part  of  die  French  Revo- 
lutioD,  ere  the  Reign  of  Terror  had  reached  its 
height;  when  society  had  still  some  shape  and 
form;  when  the  deaths  or  trials  of  the  Royal 
Family  were  not  even  anticipated;  wlico  the  dis- 
turbances, though  daily,  frightful,  and  sanguinary, 
were  yet  but  child's  play  in  comparison  with 
what  was  to  follow, — and  the  aristocrats  still 
believed  all  would  end  weU,  they,  under  this 
impressioD,  still  continued  from  time  to  time 
(hose  diqtlaya  of  wealth  and  elegance  for  which 
Paris,  up  to  that  period,  had  been  so  renowbed. 
BaUs,  unquets,  pelit  soup€r$,  followed  each 
other  in  gay  succession,  gadiering  together  the 
noble  and  the  lovely,  ancT  made  radiant  by  the 
light  of  eyes,  soon  to  be  fpienched  in  tears,  or 
closed  for  ever.  Tlie  crisis,  however,  was  ap- 
proaching; the  large  assemblies  became  less  fre- 
quent; the  carriages  of  the  nobility  and  clergy, 
and  of  all  connected  with  the  court  and  aristo- 
cratic part;^',  were  invariably  sainted  with  yells, 
curses,  and  execrations,  and  even  attacked  with 
stones.  It  became  at  last  unsafe  to  venture  to 
the  riumoH*  at  each  other's  hoiues,  except  on 
foot  or  in  hired  vehicles. 

A  grand  ball  was  to  take  place  at  the  Hotel 
de  M  .  Six  hundred  of  the  etite  were  ex- 
pected; many  had  arrived  in  safety,  some  be- 
cause they  were  in  a  sort  of  disguise,  travers- 
ing the  streets  in  public  carriages,  or  without 
their  liveried  attendants;  some  because  their 
arms  and  equipages  were  unknown  to  the  po- 
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pulace;  and*  few  because,  though knoWB,  diey 
were  not  obnoxious  to  them. 

llie  Marquis  Ltotaud  possessed  large  estates, 
a  fine  hotel  in  a  gloomy  suburban  sbeet,  a  lUgh 
command  in  the  army:  he  was  of  great  ir^^t 
with  the  party  of  the  slate,  and  claimed  respect 
from  all;  he  was  of  tmblemisfaed  character, 
ancient  family,  high  connexion;  he  was  proud, 
brave,  and  honourable.  I  have  said  be  was  proud, 
and  in  this  instuice  he  shewed  bis  pnde  by 
refusing  to  stoop  to  the  necessary  precautions: 
"He  would  not, '  he  said,  "go  to  the  house  of 
his  friend  Uke  a  felon  flying  fimn  justice;  as 
to  that  miserable  rabble,  not  one  among  them 
would  dare  to  touch  Aim/"  Beseemed  to  think 
the  deep  contempt  and  scorn  of  his  own  beatt 
must  wither  those  who  encountered  iL  Acc:ord-- 
ingly,  in  his  splendid  coach,  drawn  by  its  four 
black  horses,  with  all  its  proud  emblazonry,  an4 
gay  accompaniments  of  liveried  footmen  and 
torch-bearers,  he  proceeded  at  a  rapid  pace 
through  the  streets  of  Paiis  towards  me  seoie 
of  festivity. 

The  carriage  whirled  along,  snRomded  by  a 
blaze  of  light,  the  smoky  gun  of  the  torches 
showed  hot  too  (Mainly  tM  nimioaf  of  the 
trappings,  the  pomp  of  herddie  bearii^  the 
mi^ificenl  costume  of  the  attendants,  and  Uie 

S'eam  of  jewels  llrom  within.  ^1  it  passed  ihi, 
oogh  not  without  nutn^  a  howling  curse,  as 
the  mob  parted  before  its  flyiiig  steeds,  then 
dosed  again  behind  it,  only  to  iollow  ito  track 
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wUh  load  execratiiwSf  aod  oeeaaoMlly  a  rtndom 
stone,  or  handful  of  mttd.  At  last,  on  emei^g 
from  the  quiet  soborbaa  sbeets  ioto  the  crowded 
tboroo^fares,  they  fomd  thnr  progress  sen- 
siUy  impeded;  die  mob,  like  a  tossing  sea, 
rolkd  from  side  to  side,  dashia^  agamst  the 
bones,  swaying  by  the  impulse  ot  their  weight 
tbe  caniaQB,  miui  still  strolled  onwards,  as 
the  waves  sway  the  storm-tossed  vessel.  The 
horses  reared  and  pluued,  the  coachman  lashed 
them  on,  the  terrified  lackeys  clong  to  the  ve- 
hicle, the  Manpiis  L^taud  lowered  the  blinds, 
and  the  strong  light  from  the  hunp  over  the 
door  of  a  private  house  shewed  the  surrounding 
■altitude  his  siera  profile  and  haughty  brow 
dwiged  with  a  heavy  frown.  In  aa.  instant  the 
boises' heads  woe  seized,  tkecoachaisii  dragged 
Gnm  his  scat,  and  a  dozen  hands  stretched  forth 
to  tog  at  the  silver  door-handle;  the  closing  of 
the  Uinds  had,  however,  checked  the  opening 
of  the  door  for  a  time — the  assailants  puUea 
in  vain.  Suddenly  a  hand,  foir  and  small,  let 
down  the  blind,  and  as  it  fell,  the  carriage  door 
flew  open-,  and  (he  steps  were  lowered ;  a  form, 
lovely  as  an  angel,  rose  from  the  liirthennost 
tenet  of  the  coach,  and  filled  the  entrance 
wiih  a  glory  of  perfect  beaitty  and  extreme 
Migaifcaice.  Hie  crowd  fbU  back,  leaving  a 
ri^  of  open  space  at  the  foot  of  the  steps,  and 
dvecily  under  the  biasing  lamp.  Into  this  ring 
—this  ring  of  savage  faces  and  nncoath  forms 
—that  creatore  of  another  world  descended;  it 
was  Madeline,  the  datightei^--Uie  only  dao^ter 


—of  the  widowed  Biarqnie.  Her  l^^r,  who 
had  striven  in  vain  to  detain  her,  leaned  forward 
from  the  carriage,  his  straining  eyes  fixed  upon 
her,  his  countenance  expressing  the  deepest  an- 
xie^.  For  a  moment  all  was  suspense  and  silence ; 
her  voice,  high  and  clear,  broke  the  spell; — 

"Gentlemen,  why  are  we  thus  detained?"— 
then  clasping  her  hands  and  bending  towards 
them  in  a  supplicating  attitude — "  Oh,  gentlemen, 
allow  us  to  pass  in  peace;  we  have  done  yuu 
no  harm,  and  it  was  but  this  morning  my  father 
distributed  to  forty  poor  families  com  and  wood 
snlBcieot  for  a  week  s  consumption;  for  the  sake 
of  that  good  action,  suffer  us  to  pass  now!" 

A  wild  shout  of  applause  hurst  from  the 
crowd;  the  leaders  pressed  forward,  presenting 
their  huge,  coarse  hands,  and howing  grotesquely 
over  tbe  delicate  fingers  she  laid  in  theirs,  lliey 
handed  her  into  the  carriage;  they  allowed  the 
coachman  to  resume  his  seat;  they  released  the 
horses,  nay,  they  even  preceded  the  equipage, 
till  it  entered  the  court-yard  of  tbe  Hotel  de 

M  ,  and  there  left  it  in  safety,  with  its  freight 

of  heauiv,  spirit,  and  wealth — its  untold  wealth 
if  jewels,  Its  yet  richer  burden  of  mmatched 
loveliness  and  high  nobility. 

This  ,act  of  homage  to  the  power  of  mind  and 
the  charms  of  person  was  one  of  the  last  gleams 
of  generosity  that  luhteoed  the  entrance  into 
that  pit  of  horrors — tut  woeful  first  Fnnch  Re- 
volution: the  days  of  the  Princess  Lamballe 
w«e  yet  to  oomel 
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Tn  fair  calm  ere  on  wood  and  woU 
SboM  down  with  loltest  nj, 

Baeath  tk«  sycamore's  red  leaf 
The  Baris  Irill'd  ber  laf, 

Hmor'd  Uh  Tweed  afar,  a*  tf 
CoTltfaihi  far  tbe  iMf. 

Aad  ereBiof's  light,  and  wUd-blrd's  soig, 
Aad  Tweed'!  cempltinhig  taoK; 

Aad  far^  UBi,  whou  mUeii  pines 
Ifero  bedumtaf  wp  tbe  non— 

MM  aa<  hewd,  shed  riham  ^nagk 
A  Mr  dtai  saleee. 

ne  IMIs  oT  nellow  autmna  gtoirM 

Vpom  tbe  Aaa  board; 
n*  Ueod  thel  «rap«  of  BogOBdr 

Ib  other  iAfs  had  yow'd, 
Oeu'd  tnm  its  errnal  nM— bM 

Uslaeted  Mood  the  howd. 

Tw«  ffwrts  itaw  m  UsMlBitir 

TM  MtUk  teerd  beside; 
Tke  «M  a  hk^MMd  tuipliaf,  tall. 


Blitbe-hrow'd  aad  eafcr-of'd, 
Caresiing  still  two  hoiiiids  ta  leuh, 
That  bj  his  chair  abide. 

Right  opposite,  in  musing  mood, 
A  stalwart  laan  was  placed, 

With  Teteran  aspect,  like  a  lower 
By  war,  not  time,  defaced, 

Whose  sbaUer'd  walls  exhibit  Fower 
GoatendfaiK  sHU  with  Waste. 

And  u  the  try's  andden  veil 
Will  rouad  the  ftwlrest  spring. 

Some  grlet  onfading  o*er  that  brow 
It*  shadow  seemed  to  Hing, 

And  made  that  slalwart  man's  whole  air 
A  md  and  aeleiiB  tUBC> 

And  so  they  wt,  both  Tooth  and  Tears, 

An  hour  witbont  a  word— 
The  pines  that  bechon'd  op  the  mooa 

Their  anus  no  longer  stlrr'd, 
And  throngh  the  open  windows  wide 

Tbe  Tweed  al«H  «u  htwd. 


*Tfeo  tale  Out  foOm  te  fiMnded  190a  an  iaeident  that  oenrrcd  torn  little  ttne  babm  lbs  Awiein  War, 
to  (MeMi  CtmpM  ef  Glanljroa,  whose  gnadfathw,  tbe  UIrd  of  Glenlyon,  was  tbe  oOeer  in  King  WllUan'f 
•errico  who  rn— aiiltirt  at  the  slavghter  of  the  Xacdonalds  of  Glencoe.  The  aaecdMe  te  told  in  Ooteael 
DnU  aummt'M  valmMo  feiatorr  of  the  U^laad  Begtawals.   Bdln.  1832. 
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The  cider's  nood  gare  way  U  lul, 

F«rbtpt  (One  sudden  wUna 
or  On  mbe  ^sesl-lioirads  startM  bte, 

Or  timepiece  striking  nine; 
"Ffll  for  IkjrseU;  fOrgottoi  Boy," 

Ba  tM,  "mi  pus  Hw  wiw." 

''A  itoUfk  kort  I  w«ei  MB  I 

T«  Ihee,  who,  day  by  day. 
Thus  coawst  to  cheer  my  solitude 

With  converse  frank  and  gay, 
Or  tem^t  me  with  Ihy  dogs  to  cforM 

The  moorlands  for  away. 

**Bii  Btm  the  fit  retmu"  1m  paoHd, 

Then  with  a  al^  rcMMd, 
"RemaadMr'st  tboa  kow  »bm  bMuaUi, 

Tm  cbcatsnt,  wkm  it  Uotn'i, 
Una  adi'd'st  m  why  I  wore  Ika  air 

or  spirit  disentunb'd; 

**Aid  wky,  M>«t  t^'>">  ' 

This  mansion  grim  and  hoary. 
Nor  in  my  ancient  lineage  seein'd. 

Nor  ancient  nine,  t«  glory? 
I  shunn'd  thy  queslions  then— now  Ust, 

And  thoa  shall  hfar  the  story— 

"mth  I  brier  prelkce,  and  thro'  lih 

Belhm  Its  waralnc  brvs— 
nat  thef  wbft  (wn  in  ri^tWMs  enne) 

Thdr  Unds        blood  Inbtoe— 
■an's  sacred  blood— arenging  hearen 

WiU  Isng  In  wrath  pnrs>e. 

"A  cnrse  has  foUcn  on  my  race; 

The  Law  once  given  in  fire, 
While  Sinai  trembled  to  its  base, 

That  corse  inllcled  din. 

To  TUn  STILL  DPOK  tSK  SSRi 
THE  OmilCIS  or  TBI  SlU. 

'^y  ftthers  strong,  oT  iron  hand, 

Had  hearts  as  Iron  hard. 
That  nerer  lore  nor  ^ty'i  tench. 

From  mlhleis  deeds  he  barr'd. 
And  well  they  held  thetr  Highland  glen, 

Whaterer  Actions  warr'd. 

"When  Stuart's  great  bat  godless  race 

Dissolved  like  thinnest  snow 
Before  bright  Freedom's  fact,  my  clan. 

The  Campbells,  served  their  foe. 
— Boy— twas  my  grandsire"  (soil  he  said) 

"Commanded  at  Gleneoe." 

The  stripling  shrank,  nor  quite  s^pprtss'd 

His  startled  bosom's  groan; 
Forward  and  back  the  casements  huge 

By  sodden  gust  were  blown. 
And  at  the  sonnd  one  dreaming  hennd 

Awahen'd  irith  a  moan. 

"OfnuM— ay,  weO  the  word  may  sUr, 

The  shMtest  kewrt  with  ftar. 
Or  bvn  with  msnsMos  shame  the  Btce 

Of  man  ftom  year  to  year, 
As  toag  as  SoeHaMTs  fMltng  rocks 

The  roar  of  seas  shall  hear. 


"Knongh—6l«nlyon  redly  eam'd 
The  cnrsfl  he  won  lhat  sight, 

VThflB  rising  from  the  sadd  bsnrth 
He  cara  the  word  to  soAe, 

A^  «U  was  stoiek  and  kclplesnesn, 
And  Biastnsifi  and  M^t 

"And  such  a  fllgfctl  —  0,  o*aged  Hearen, 
How  coald'st  than,  since,  ban  swiMf 

A  fkthom  deep  the  Ihnen  snow 
Lay  horrid  on  the  wUd, 

Where  fled  to  perish  yeatb  and  age, 
And  wife  and  feeUe  child. 

"My  ttmA  is  seft— yrt  *eMH  wil  stlH 

Cewert'thid  conek  lo  saow, 
And  hi  nqr  siambtrs  sket  and  tkm 

Are  ringing  ftwn  filencoe." 
That  stalwart  nun  arose  and  pnecd 

The  chamber  to  and  fro, 
While  to  bis  brow  the  sweat-drop  fpng 

Like  MM  in  mortal  throe. 

•       •       •  « 

"Glmlyon  died,  be  snre,  as  die 

All  desperate  men  of  blood, 
And  from  my  sb«  (m  son)  ear  lands 

D^Mrted  sed  by  sod, 
TiH  the  sole  wealth  hevwnthed  ae  im 

A  moOer  fiMring  Oed. 

"She  rear'd  me      lhat  holy  fear, 

In  slfioless  honour's  lore, 
And  tnm  the  past  she  warned  me, 

Whate'er  my  fkte  should  prove. 
To  shrink  from  bloodshed  as  a  sin 

AH  hnman  sins  above, 

"I  kept  the  precept;— by  the  sword 
Gompell'd  to  win  me  bread, 
A  siridler's  We  oT  storm  and  strife 

For  fblty  years  I  led, 
Tel  ne'er  by  this  reluctant  arm 
Has  friend  or  fbeman  Ned. 

"■nt  sHU  I  kU  Glencoe's  dark  curse 
■y  head  suspended  o'er, 
—Look,  this  ralnctant  hnnd»  ror  all, 

Is  red  with  human  gore!" 
Again  that  white  lipp'd  man  arose 
And  strode  the  edunng  floor. 


"A  prosperous  eonroe  through  lifb  was  Mfaa 

On  rampart,  field,  and  wave. 
Though  more  my  warrior  sUll  Ann  dnoda, 

Command  and  foetane  gave. 
Tears  roU'd  away,  and  I  prepared 

To  drop  the  weary  glaive. 

"'Twas  when  beyond  A*  AHanHc  tmm, 

Tq  check  eacnaehtng  France, 
Ov  war  ^tead  wMe,  and,  oa  his  Me, 

In  nwny  n  martitf  glsaee, 
M  Lawrence  saw  grey  Albyn's  piMnes 

And  Hli^tatnd  pemens  dnoe. 
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'tn  *Ufe  I  waited  for  ths  CUt^ 

If  wim  niievcd  at  last, 
lait-r«nt,  tkon^li  lim-won,  I  wu  frM 

T«  Ul  mj  eoutry's  blast — 
Ttel  M  a  leatr^,  abKnt  ftmd, 

Tte  dtM  tt  talk  was  pau'd. 

'fw  Bif u*  Bun  I  a  frctor  fMt 

It'cr  tntkt  dnofk  llWmii  bom 
111  viMHUMTri  4c«r ;  Mr  ■iiiBBtf't  um 

■m  vide  tbe  surge  conld  ton 
Iha  U»,  kr  wbOH  dishMM«r'i  land 
lag  tkt  fiitlr  >MM. 


of  tboM  tenter  tribea, 
Unt  wbM»  ^iaai  (cnen 
0  rtiiiwjT  wMda  oar  toft  eacmp'd, 

Tk  tuif  cuse  lud  been 
Hrdt,  tkU  none  of  ladtea  race 
SMitmt  «mr  UnM  wHhU. 

Ik  In  was  hr  awtf, 

Wiht  Iwesto'  glide, 
Ttt  teWd  wsrrtors  of  Um  MotUi 

WWlauf  t  dusky  nuiid, 
*k  dnn'd,  psrkapx,  not  test  becanse 

k  lice's  (nrb  unr'd. 

'M  «i  and  bright  as  loitksm  ntgU, 

Via  il  b  stars  ud  dew, 
Vn  ay  dark  fM,  who,  to  Iks  bmkf, 
nm  hj  kfr  lifbt  eanoe, 
M  Knsm's  isoisleps,  dajr  kr  dafi 
ifaM  tbB  s«B  withdrew. 

'rv       tke  sIrMDi  ska  dwelt,  'twonid  seen, 

Trt  ttroa  BM  brecce  coold  bar 
>»  itflt  boat,  tkat  to  a  nook, 

M  wkh  tke  pine-tree's  spar, 
^  mahf  EoMld  saw  skoM  np 

Ai  nutaat  as  a  star. 

'te  *t  caw— Ae  went  alOM:— 

A(  caaw  wMk  Amdest  IM%U 
^  mm  wMt  HUkr  bm»  and  ftot 

■v  brtr's  ere«  le  greet; 
Skt  wtal-ak,  'twM  ker  boson  then, 

>M  M,  Oat  bore  tke  weight! 

1»  hK  lew  liM  to  hearts  iike  Oabsl 

nddr  SMMMT  died, 
M  Arctic  frotu  mnst  soon  cnAnia 

St  Lawrence'  Migbtr  tide;  ■ 
*ii  m  awhile  the  Bitle  boat 
Cae  IV  tke  rira^iide. 

"te        wkie  ISmn  their  nwlkem  Mt 

Vtt  atcniitteBt  swell, 
nt  kna  wMs  gmUed  hnd  and  Itrng, 

U  lanHt's  tn  H  feU 
QMIa  iha  ihon  to  knty  the  Unas, 

Ahndy  sMtM. 

"hei  •ew  ihe  ham  was  wont  to  bring 
*         MnM;  and  harki 
•■"■•rt  ai  a  star  ft  eem, 
n*  MM  Im-Iaien  bark, 
"  "Am  ta  the  em  kalow- 

tkt9^  Oe  dark. 


"He  dared  not  answer,  dared  not  stfa-, 
Where  Diicipllne  had  bound  bim; 

Nor  was  there  need— led  bj  her  Iwart 
The  joyous  girl  has  found  him; 

She  aaderslands  it  not,  nor  cares. 
Her  raptured  una  are  roand  hia* 

"He  Uss'd  her  fhea— be  breathed  lew 
Those  brook-like,  winniiring  words 

That,  wllbout  meaning,  spank  ont  all 
The  heart's  hnpasston'd  ekords, 

The  truest  laagnaffo  baman  Up 
To  hitman  lip  affords. 

"He  pointed  towards  the  distant  caaip, 

Her  clasp in{[  arms  nniUd, 
And  rtow'd  that  till  tke  awrrow*!  sun 

Tkeir  atecUng  was  IbrHd; 
8ke  went- her  ores  in  tean— ke  call'd, 

And  klss'd  Uieai  Arom  tke  lid. 

"Ske  weal— ha  heard  h«  tu  brtow 

Vnnoor  her  little  boat; 
He  cangW  Uw  oars'  Orst  d^'  Ikat  sent 

It  IVom  the  bank  afloat; 
Neit  noraeat,  dawn  the  teapeat  iw^ 

With  an  aU-dMfening  threat. 

"Loud  roar'd  the  etona,  bat  knder  Mill 

The  rirer  roar'd  and  rose, 
TomMlng  its  angry  billows,  white 

And  hnge  as  Alpine  aaows; 
Tet  clear  throng  aU,  one  plerelag  cry 

His  heart  with  terror  flnne. 

"She  shrieks,  and  calls  opon  tba  nnaie 
She  leam'd  to  love  bin  by; 

The  wares  have  swanqi'd  her  little  boat- 
She  sinks  before  his  eye  I 

And  be  must  heep  his  dangeroas  post, 
And  leave  ber  there  to  die! 

"Oae  moment's  dreadAil  strife — I^ve  wlas! 

He  plimges  in  Hie  water; 
The  mooa  is  ont,  hi*  strokes  an  stonl, 

The  swinawr's  arm  has  caught  her, 
And  back  he  bears,  irilh  gasphig  heart, 

The  Foresfs  nMttiBhleBa  dangUerl 

"'Twas  bnt  a  chance!— her  Hfe  la  galn'd. 

And  his  b  gene — fbr,  lal 
The  piqoet  ronad  has  come,  and  found. 

Left  open  to  the  toe, 
The  daagerois  post  that  Ronald  kept 

So  short  a  lima  ago. 

"They  met  him  bearing  her— he  Moni'd 

To  palter  or  to  plead! 
Arrested— bound -ere  heat  of  dmn, 

The  Jndgment-eourt  decreed 
That  Bonald  Blair  ahonld  with  his  Hlb 

Fay  forfitit  for  his  deed. 

'He  Imew  it  well— that  deed  iaroived 

Sneb  mtachlef  to  the  host, 
WHe  prowling  spy  and  open  foe 

Waleh'd  anry  Jeaioit  post, 
Tkal,  e(  a  aoldlar's  ertanes,  it  caH'd 

Vor  pooiskment  Ike  most 
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"On  me,  u  Malar  ia  comuuid, 

The  cbtrye  I  might  b«I  sboH 
Devolnd,  to  see  tke  dooa  tf  dtitk 

Upoa  Uw  niprit  done. 
Tke  pbwe — «  leafw  Aw  eaap;  Ihs  hMT— 

Tin  WHTow'f  mnlif  Ma. 

"VeaawUle  mm  tmuht*  of  tka  tato 

That  mck'd  tte  diatant  tmt 
or  him  who  led  the  war  ta  Chief, 

WoB  Juitice  to  rdenL 
That  Dighl,  ia  rrirate,  a  Rnum 

Uoto  mj  car*  was  teat. 

"With  wcret  ordm  to  pone 

Th«  sentence  to  the  Uit, 
AM  wheo  Oa  prfawaer'i  prayw  w«  o'«r, 

And  tke  death-BIM  put, 
Art  avi  ttN  An,  to  read  to  Uai 

That  PardOB  In-  On  pot. 

"The  monew  came;  the  ereaiac  fa 

Wu  BiahiDg  red  and  cold, 
When  Ronald  Blair,  a  leagae  tnm  eamf 

We  led,  erect  ud  bold, 
To  die  the  ■oldier'a  death,  wk9t  low 

The  ftaeral  dnn  was  rol'd. 

"WiU  anu  vemted,  onr  ptaldrd  fMdu 

The  distaace  due  retire, 
Tlie  htal  anuqaelecrs  advaBce 

The  signal  to  raqoire: 
'rat  /  preface  Ail  kmUtf  Wu, 

Be  nre  mUUM  ytw 

"His  tft»  are  boimd—the  prayer  If  Mid— 

He  kneels  opon  his  bier; 
So  dreul  a  silence  sank  on  all. 

You  might  have  heard  a  tear 
Drop  to  the  earth.   My  bean  beat 

With  hanbwH  and  Hear. 

"Tt  fed  coaeeal'd  wiOiin  mj  rttt 

A  parthig  soul's  rdlef! 
I  kepi  1^  hMd  01  that  Bmmi 


Another  moment  brief; 
Then  dcew  it  forth,  bat  with  U  drew, 

0  MI  IhB  hudkerdieC 

"He  Mil— ud  wMher  bo  or  I 

Had  died  I  kardlj  knew— 
BM  lAen  Ike  gnstjr  forest  breeze 

AsUe  the  4eatfc-sw>ke  blew, 
I  keard  those  bearing  of  the  dsad, 

Frooklm  thai  them  wero  Am. 

"Ther  Mid  Qiat  as  tke  ToUey  ceased, 

A  low  tcb  call'd  them  where 
They  fonnd  an  Indian  maidea  dead, 

Clasping  in  daalk's  despair 
One  feaON-  from  a  Hi^daad  plw 

Aid  am  lelgU  iMk  oflHlr. 

"fTa  iMg  Argot        flritoir'd,  san 
Thai,  standing  bj  bis  Mer, 
I  shouted  ont  ibe  words  seme  laad 

Wu  whlipariag  in  my  car— 
'Jly  race  is  ran— He  mtm  •/*  Mamm 
.    And  0f  filMcee  *  fare  /* 

"From  that  dark  bow  aU  hope  to  me,  * 
All  hmttm  hope  was  gone; 
I  riiraak  from  life  a  branded  mm— 

1  so«^  my  land  alone, 

And  of  a  stranger's  pMwhnsei  balls 
I  joy'd  to  mtkt  my  ow*. 

"Thoo'st  known  me  long  ai  Camptai— bow 
Thon  know'st  the  Campbell's  Story, 

And  why,  apart  from  man,  I  ekoso 
This  mansioa  grim  and  beary. 

Hot  in  my  ancient  Ifawnge  leem'd, 
Nor  aident  atao,  to  glory. 

"Thoogft  drear  my  lot,  yet,  mMb  Itoy, 

Not  always  I  r^lae; 
Coaw,  wipe  those  wMery  drops  *way 

That  ta  tunc  eyelids  sUne; 
ra  tar  thjHU,"  the  oU  man  said, 

"Once  mort^  and  pass  the  wtae." 


DIX   THE  YOUNGER. 

BY  LAHAH  BLAMCHARD. 

"Tet  a  Ine  ftuiily  b  a  Ane  thing. 

Provided——"  BuBON. 


SoRBow  moves  people  in  many  ways.  Young 
ladies  have  bat  a  single  resource,  yet  a  most 
effectual  one;  it  is  always— that  of  running  op 
stain,  shotting  themselves  in,  and  having  a  good 
crv.  Man  is  more  apt  to  take  down  his  meer- 
schanm,  or  fly  to  the  cognac,  or  to  his  club. 

Now,  Mr  Dix  the  younger,  when  distarbed 
in  his  mind,  adopts  neither  of  these  plans.  He 
flies  for  relief  to  that  macic  agent,  the  pea.  It 
is  a  feather  tliat  shews  w^ick  way  the  wind  of 


his  sighs  is  blowing.  His  tears  trieUedarklvhke 
ink-drops,  and  be  writes  his  **Confi»8ion8'  to* 
sympathizing  friend.  How  many  of  his  blotted 
sheets  are  now  lying  before  ofr— eheel*  glooaiy 
as  night— yet  night  when  the  heavens  are  swry. 
for  they  m  sprinkled  all  over  with  f  •  *  "1 

From  Ae  ta^ed  threads  of  his  fitful  and  de- 
sultory correspondence  we  weave  the 
narrative  of  a  Father's  sorrows. 

0ix  the  yoiu«er  awi  his  preaeat  bio9»pB« 
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aekeolfUlowa)  uid  when  we  parted  out* 
wic  Ae  h>ll-4oor,  at  Ae  cloae  of  oar  aeadenio 
CHBer,  Iw  looked  jost  boy  enough  to  go  back 
aad  be  tiaght  his  first  alphabetic  lesson.  Sudi 
an  excess  of  juvenility  never  before  arrived 
■salteted  at  years  of  maturity.  At  twenty-two, 
yon  misbt  utve  offered  him  .half-a-crowu  to 
boy  marbles,  and  packed  him  off  with  a  rasp- 
kerry-iart  in  his  hand  to  eat  as  he  went  along, 
fnre'  years  later,  you  could  not  have  seen  him 
■B<4iBg  a  agar  without  a  Ceeliog  of  disgust  at 
Ae  jpncocioos  taste  for  tobacco  evinced  by  die 
ming  geaeratioB. 

Yet  at  that  ver^'  time  the  youthful  Dix  was 
not  only  in  full  legal  possession  of  a  fine  stag- 
cj-ed,  stately  wife,  as  large  as  life,  but  three 
nA-leogth,  domestic  cherubim.  This  trio  has 
SBKC  been  donbled,  and  the  age  of  our  vonng 
I  Ehcful  is  BOW  thirty-nine.  But  his  looks  uo  not 
aduowledge  even  that  small  number.  A  mere 
b^  in  point  of  years  (for  thirty-nine  are  but 
Aree-dooeB-and-three),  his  cbeek  has  still  the 
itA  glow,  and  his  step  the  lively  firing  of 
tweaty-five- 

Aac  Ubt  lacrmui.    It  seens  that  where 
MfeK  bestows  me  appearance  of  youth,  she 
^aM&  dw  desire  to  retain  the  repulsion  of  the 
lealiiT.  Dix— Juvenis  Dix,  as  he  is  called  by 
bisacfBUiManGes — has  always  entertained  a  horror 
9(  two  things — first,  of  looking  old ;  and  next, 
«f  ieing  ol«L  Time,  instead  of  making  him  pay 
a»  the  tribuie  fell  due,  has  given  bim  long  cre- 
dit, and  in  return  for  such  tenderness,  he  is,  like 
wme  other  debtors,  rdoctant  to  pay  at  all.  His 
Mirit  pants  that  its  moderate  stock  of  ^esh  may 
Mrisn  in  inunOTtal  youA.  He  modestly  desires 
thM  it  many  continae  moming  all  Ae  day  through. 
Be  craves,  for  hit  own  special  enjoyment,  per- 
Minat  spmg;  and  could  sit  contentedly  in  the 
^■il  flnaauw,  ^  though  he  should 

aevOT  erov  old."  He  u  ai^itious  of  edipnng 
Ae  lenoini  of 

"ne  Ifarvellsiu  Buy  wbo  perished  in  bis  pride," 

ampiy  by  not  perishing  in  Ae  pride  of  mar- 
veUoas  boyhood.  To  lose  youA  is,  to  him,  like 
loang  an.  He  fancies  Aat  at  Time's  fieast  nothing 
COMB  after  Ae  soup.  His  idea  of  the  half-way- 
hMse  4^  life  is  that  of  a  living  tomb,  next  door 
to  th0  actual  sepnlchiew  He  shndden  at  the 
Aeaght  of  looking  forward— it  quite  turns  his 
head,  Ae  other  way. 

Tell  hlM  that  the  income-tax  will  be  taken 
in  three  years,  and  be  feels  no  sensation  of 
ptcaanre — bat  mentally  ejaculates,  wiA  a  deep 
ligh,  "i  shall  then  be  forty -two!"  To  turn  that 
Hmble  toner,  forty,  is,  in  his  view  of  things, 
bat  to  waft  wward  as  chief  monnier  at  Ae 
faMral  of  youth  and  havpiBess. 

The  dreary  image  wJuch  he  most  frequently 
coBjnres  np  presents  a  vliioD  of  himself,  stand- 
iag  aUveting  ^on  the  verge  of  the  wide,  blank, 
detolMa  level  of  Middle-Age,  Mwfaioh  he  most 
neeeaaarily  eater— walking  by  the  side  of  Time, 
hal  Aie  wrong  side— with  the  old  Traveller's 
ftgom  evermore  betwem  him  and  the  sun,  throw- 
tag  ito  teoad  shadow  over  and  around  Lira.  He 
sees  himself  clad  in  the  livery  of  mid-life— 
bff«wn  lodu,  taraad  up  with  gray,  a  tinge  of 
ted  ^Mi  thA  nose,  an  eidai^HneBt  of  some 


inehes  in  Ae  waist,  and  an  Munons  stoop  u 
the  dionlders.  • 

Dangers  are  toirible  in  proportion  to  Aeir 
proximity;  and  as  a  chimney  ou  fire  next  door 
IS  more  alarming  than  a  conflagradon  at  a  dis- 
tance, the  image  of  Aliddle-Age  at  noon-day  is 
more  appalling  to  him  Aan  Ae  spectral  figure 
of  Second-Childishness  in  Ac  deep  midnight  of 
time. 

Indeed,  of  aught  Aat  may  lie  beyond  Ae  first 
iatal  turn  out  of  the  paradise  of  youA  be  has 
little  dread,  or  none.  To  be  very  old  is  scarcely 
so  bad  as  to  be  dderly  ;  and  even  Ae  elderly 
pniod  has  less  to  daunt  bim  than  Ae  inter- 
mediate season  which  forms  the  wproach  to  it. 
He  dreams  of  wigs,  spectacles,  ana  flannel ;  Ae 
crutch  and  Ae  cushion;  Ae  uneasy  cbair  and 
Ae  deaf,  self-willed  nurse,  with  the  '•Whole 
Duty  of  Man,"  read  aloud  by  a  good  charilv- 
boy,  in  consideration  of  an  annual  guinea  sub- 
scribed to  Ae  pimsh  school; — yet  he  wakes  up 
from  the  prophetic  vision  wiAout  alfright.  Not 
so,  when,  with  eyes  wide  open,  he  surveys  Ae 
Aing  into  which  ho  is  soon  to  be  transformed; 
and  sees  the  latching,  buoyant,  airy  Juvenis 
Dix  settling  down  into  a  solidity;  Ae  very  eye- 
glass which  was  only  ornamental  yesterday  being 
usofal  to-day ;  Ae  waistcoat  widening,  the  Hoby 
shrinking  into  a  drab  gaiter,  Ae  whisker  ex- 
hibiting symptoms  of  the  comiuK  frost;  and  Aat 
hand,  which  Ae  conscious  kid,  deserting  its 
dam,  might  have  cxultinglv  approached,  saying, 
''Skin  mel  '  buried  gluve'leas  in  the  breeches- 
pocket,  jingling  a  bunch  of  keys. 

To  avoid  the  most  vague  suspicion  of  his  being 
within  a  good  ten  years  of  such  a  declension, 
and  to  vindicate  his  really  youthful  appearance, 
what  desperate  course  was  he  to  take?  The 
first  Aat  occored  to  him,  seeing  these  breakers 
»4iead,  was  to  Arow  seme  of  his  domestic 
cargo  overboard.  With  Aose  six  childrm  grouped 
arotmd  him,  all  pretension  to  juvenility  must 
be  a  joke.  To  sdBect  Ae  "youn^  man"  any 
longer,  wiA  that  awful  union  ot  Ae  ladies' 
botfding-school  and  Eton  College  at  his  heels, 
was  clearly  ridictdous.  His  great  girls  and  boys 
were  living  witnesses  of  the  hypocrisy  of  his 
young  looks,  and  by  Ae  aid  of  such  spectacles, 
everybody  could  see  Ae  lie  in  his  face.  He 
might  as  well  canr  hb  age,  as  a  cabman  his 
nnmber,  upon  a  bat^e  su^nded  from  his  neck. 

Nay,  worse — much  wone !  Who  would  believe 
his  number  to  be  Ae  true  one?  Who  on  earth 
would  be  so  absurdly  credulous  as  to  take  his 
word  for  thirty-nine  oi^y?  It  so  happens,  most 
tmfortunately,  Aat  Ae  flock  of  the  Dixes  is  an 
uncommonly  "fine"  one.  Theeirls  are  astonish- 
ingly tall  of  their  age,  and  the  boys  are  pro- 
digiously big  lads  for  their  years.   In  fact,  a 

Srogray  so  tnly'  Patagonian  is  seldom  seen, 
[obody  could  guess  Ae  ftther  of  the  younxest 
to  be  much  short  of  foi^tv;  and  as  for  the  eldest, 
Aat  majestic  and  magnincMit  Juno  of  eighteen, 
who  would  dream  of  adiing  after  her  dear  papa 
but  with  reference  to  "Ae  old  gentlemau's 
heakh'' — adding,  Aat  "at  his  years"  Aeae 
winds  must  be  very  trying!  To  look  at  her, 
you  must  say  she  was 

"Maniofi,  chanring,  chaste,  and  Hptntg-tkru" 
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How  her  father  idolixed  her— when  she  vas 
very  little!  How  foudly  he  watched  her  dawning 
graces,  and  rejoiced  when  elderlv  ladies  cried, 
"Whv,  shehassrownMnceToesdayiastl"  She 
was  h'is  fairest  as  well  as  his  first—"  her  mother's 
imago  in  her  face;"  but, alas t  he  little  reflected 
how  soon  she  was  to  emulate  her  mother's  figure 
abo.  As  sJie  grew,  his  i»a(emal  joy  diminished; 
as  she  began  lo  realize  all  his  liopes,  he  began 
to  be  disappointed ,  lie  saw  ia  her  rising  spleadour 
his  own  sunset.  He  took  vast  pride  is  ber—but 
felt  that  it  was  at  bis  own  ex^nse.  Stiil  she 
grew  apace,  with  the  mo»t  ondotiftil  coasisteacy; 
still,  without  the  smallMl  rejtard  to  her  father's 
feelings,  she  shot  up  faster  thao  the  years  conld 
travel.  People  would  now  remark  that  Ae  really 
began  to  nuke  him  look  quite  elderly.  If  any- 
bodv  homanely  observed  that  he  seemed  young 
to  l>e  the  father  of  that  fine  grown  girl,  somebody 
else  would  be  sure  lo  insinuate — ''Yes,  at  this 
distance:  bat  set  him  closer,  he  looks  his  age; 
—forty-five,  if  he's  a  day." 

This  was  more  than  young  flesh  and  Mood 
coold  bear:  and  at  last,  since  Dodiing  coold 
restore  to  that  stately  nymph  the  littfe-girlish  ap- 
pearance which  would  have  ehunedher  sire, 
a  whisper  went  forth— at  least,  it  was  allowed 
to  be  supposed  ui  some  quarters — diat  an  elder 
brother  of  Dix's  had  died  in  India,  iuvcnis 
was,  of  course,  the  best  fellow  in  the  w>rld, 
and  had  brought  up  his  niece  nobly— quite 
like  one  of  his  own.  "Aud  it's  the  more  kind 
of  him,  for  she's  tall  enough  for  two  of  them," 
lilted  a  malignant  friend,  who  was  in  the  pa- 
ternal secret.  The  eldest  thus  disposed  of, 
not  parentally,  but,  in  a  manner,  parenthetically, 
Dix  the  younger  turned  wiib  double  fondness 
and  joy  to  his  second  daughter.  At  thirteen 
she  was  a  mere  child,  and  his  stfnl  was  wrapped 
vp  in  her  infantine  simplictly.  She,  indeed,  who 
was  "ever  fair^*  would  be  ''ever  young"  also. 
That  affectionate  little  thing  was  in  no  hurrr 
to  make  her  papa  look  prematurely  middlc-ageo, 
not  she :  and  he  felt  that  had  he  as  many  daugh- 
ters as  banaus,  he  could  love  them  all  passion- 
ately, BO  that  they  never  grew  any  taller.  Bat 
at  length,  to  his  consternation,  the  Patagoniaa 
principle  began  again  to  develop  itself;  and  on 
bis  return  alter  a  six  monUis'  tour  on  the  Con- 
tinent, he  found  his  dininnlive  darling  length- 
ened into  a  gawky  of  the  first  chus.  In  tact, 
Miss  Kegan  Dix  lud  acted  as  treacherenslv  as 
Miss  Goneril  had  done  before  her,  and  if  there 
bad  been  a  Cordelia. 'she  wonld  have  done  the 
same.  Forgetful  of  her  fond  father's  wishes, 
his  reasonings,  his  caresses,  the  second  girl  shot 
op  as  fast  as  she  could ;  and  people  again  began 
to  say,  in  that  considerate  tone  which  is  moiQ 
exasperating  than  the  depreciatory  one— "Ah  I 
— well  I— ^e  bears  his  years  very  tolerably,  and 
might  almtist  be  taken  for  a  young  man—hy 
candle-light  I" 

Of  course,  if  an  elder  brother  can  be  put  to 
death  in  India,  a  middle^ed  uncle  can  as  readily 
be  despatdied  in  China;  and  it  was  not  dilBcali, 
therefore,  in  quarters  where  people  knew  no 
better,  lo  wliimcr  off  Miss  Regan  into  a  con- 
venient cousinship  in  the  backgromd.  But  then 
— there  were  the  boys  I 
Now,  if  the  yovng  ladies  wen  reaolnta  tn 


their  growth,  Ae  ymtt  ganllemen  weie  Htt 
mere  obstinate; — growney  wo«M;  and  «ch&i 
turn,  as  he  anived  at  the  terra  of  fonrteenyesn, 
elicited  the  same  exdamation  from  every  ymm, 
—"Well,  i  declare  if  Master  Sampson  hasa't 
grown  qiiite  a  man!"  So  they  rose,  one  above 
the  other — incipient  life-gnardsmen,  even  in  tkc^ 
round  jackets.  All  that  he  could  do,  u  a  fatbsr, 
to  check  them  in  (heir  nnfilial  design  of  saper 
aanuating  him,  failed.  It  was  in  vain  thai  hs 
offered  them  frementsipsofhis  eveiring  toddy,  ia 
the  saporstitioiis  nope  that  it  rai^stvp  ihegrsvA 
of  the  young  giants:  they  sipped,  and  tennsbed 
the  more;  he  only  hastened  on  the  day  vhn 
each  six-feet  of  a  son  wouU  ring  the  Ml  fcr 
another  ^ass,  and  mix  a  tumbler  for  UmsetC 

How  olten  has  he  sat  contemplating  the  jkh 
nomcna  of  iheir[daily  growth;  sighing  to  obsem 
the  lamentable  shortness  of  their  trowsns,  mi 
the  surprising  length  of  their  str^;'  wendtiiu 
as  well  as  grieving  at  the  rapidity  with  vUdt 
the  cnffs  of  their  jackets  continually  crept  up 
to  their  elboWa.  It  was  a  hopeless  oast]  div 
were  remorselessly  bent  on  maVing  a  Methasswi 
of  him.  Ah^ady  had  he  been  prodafaned,  st  a 
little  party  of  yunng  people,  "onite  the  Wkm 
of  a  family;"  and  when  be  danced,  a  liijr 
(turned  fifty)  was  charmed  to  see  ham  so  agih 
— "  it  was  hardly  to  he  expected,"  she  said,  ''■t 
our  time  of  life." 

But  what  eonld  he  do  Y  Master  Sampson,  light- 
ing his  cigar  at  the  lamp-post,  might  fivly  put 
for  his  brother  at  ni^t;  but  then  poor  JnveM 
conld  not  go  on  disowning  all  hu  cbUdreo,  ff*- 
viding  foft  each  in  snccession,  in  a  distoat  pot 
of  the  world,  a  deceased  parent  who  never  esi^ 
led.  Still,  if  any  umple  pmon  olme  lo  misialw 
them  all  for  his  sistets  and  iie|^ws— or  ena 
if  the  supposition  were  haxatded  that  he  had 
married  a  widow  with  a  prodigiondy  fine  tuHj 
—he  had  not  the  heart  to  contradict  itl  Ho* 
happy  he  considered  Partridge,  in  net  being  Ihi 
real  father  of  that  strapping  fellow,  Tom  Jonesl 

Even  now  when  he  looks  at  the  boy^  bit 
heart  sinks  willun  him.  He  cannot  help  ihiak* 
ing  that  they  have  stoleii  a  march  mfoa  )am. 
He  married  so  very  early  in  lilb,-lHid  Axf 
seem  to  have  taken  such  an  nngenerous  advatiss 
of  itl  To  eonnire  against  him  at  tfairty-nln^iM 
try,  W  a  disMw  of  phyaiaU  force^  to  make  hill 
out  ftfty>tvroI  iMgnmite  children  t 

Other  curions  considerations,  meiwwr,  arix 
out  of  the  largeness  of  scale  on  i^ch  die 
voungsters  spring  ^.  Thtn  have  grown  tse 
big  for  correction.  HeremembenTarivnsplMtiH 
experiments  of  his,  with  cane  and  wUp,  whia 
took  place  only  the  other  day;  and  bow— he  i) 
left  to  meditate  nHmmftally  on  the  strange  po^ 
Sibil  ity  of  a  man  whinilng  his  own  boy,  «m 
getttttgthe  wontof  it!  When  he  bears  the  graad- 
mammas  of  society  admiring  his  boys,  orylHi 
—"What  splewlld  fUhmsI'^  he  sighs  to  ttiak 
that  be  shall -catfe  Ihein  n»  more,  and  qanrtiM 
—"Who  wovid  be  a  tukwY' 

Not  dees  he  Ihil  to  ^dder  at  the  naaiber 
^  daring  spirits— the  kindof  "yvwigPnucs"" 
be  has  been  biinghag  abeat  his  domestio  tloona- 
There  is  such  a  mat  of  the  venersUe  ia  bni, 
that  he  lacks  due  onthoritv  hi  his  bonse.  w 
Ihresees  that,  noe  bjr  0M,'all  Us  frivitogN 
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be  uutcked  bam  bun  hy  the  ferodons  affeetioa 
of  his  dutiful  voung  tvnuiis;  who  invite  tbeii 
6mil*t  Lwd  his  booki,  ruHck  his  writiu- 
4eik,  emy  off  his  siwff-box,  aad  break  his 
Civ«uiie  nurc's  knees,  one  and  all,  jost  as  it 
BS}'  Miit  tbeir  wayward  pleasure.  And  he  feels 
til  (be  liiae,  that  if  be  were  destined  to  moant 
spectacles  to  morrow,  do  hoy  of  his  wqnld  sited 
a  tear:  that  if  he  were  doooted  to  wear  a  wig, 
u(  one  of  them  vould  break  hia  heart ! 

Tbus  have  rolled  away  his  retent  years ;  but 
(be  calendar  never  runs  roaad  without  some 
balf  dozen  days  especially  marked  out  in  Mack- 
Letter,  nete  ar§  the  iirtttteya. 

"Tki  iky  ia  eveicait,  tbe  unlDg  towecij" 

u  o&eo  as  a  birthday  nay  arrive.  It  tells  him 
liui  the  witnesses  against  him  have  come  into 
conn  with  stronger  evidence  than  ever.  It 
idb  bim  that  an  archer  has  taken  fresh  aim 
u  his  peace,  and  that  a  festival  mast  be  held  in 
ntebntioa  of  the  event.    And  then  tbe  reck- 
Loi,  the  crael  boastings  of  the  young  carousers. 
'^Vi'dl,  I  don't  care  now;  I'm  sixteen,  and  in 
I3t1,lthall  be  tweniy-one.  Oh  I  wont  I!  '  &c. 
^  »p  to  caoflider  how  old  their  father  will 
be  It  (bu  dreary  period!  The  young  lady  who 
*u  ti$hleen  last  week  felicitates  herself  on 
^Bioeleen  now;  and  the  urchin  whose  birth- 
ii)  will  not  arrive  until  May,  selfishly  wishes 
ilvnld  come  to-cnorrow.  No,  the  consequences 
hi  (be  anfortuaatc  and  defenceless  parent  are 
Kver  once  thought  of!  As  Master  Walter  in  the 
f\iy  savs  in  other  words,  so  much  for  the  instinct 
if  iliil  love ! 

Bat  a  trouble  deeper  than  all,  or  rather  (he 
ODCeiiraiion  of  all  his  troubles,  now  weighs 
"POB  the  heart  at  the  mh^py  Dix  the  younger, 
ud  threatens  to  visit  with  at  least  one  wri^e 
his  bitberto  juvenile  brow.  Dix's  daughter  is 
ittf  in  love,  and  the  IJonoarable  Mr  Phibb  has 
iwon  to  adore  ber  till  death.  Already  has  he 
<li|inanded  her  in  marriage,  and  already  is  Mr. 
Dii  convicted  of  having  no  valid  wcuse  for 
refasiog.  Good  family,  good  character,  good 
euite,  Clowned  with  a*  daughter's  admitted  and 
•ulierable  attachment!  Dix  the  younger  has 
xtH  bat  die  most  ineoosequential  objections  to 
if/t  when  bis  daughter  looks  at  him.  "  You 
tteloo young."  "Mamma was younser!"  "Phibb 
baotoUeMW^"  "He's  older  tbui  yon  were, 
pipa ! "  „  But  I  don't  want  von  to  marry."  "  Phibb 
vm." 

iHx  goes  to  bed  upon  the  rack,  and  rises  to 
valb  over  boroing  ploughshares.  When  his  heart 
^aped  at  the  news  of  a  danger  bom,  he  total- 
is To^o^  that,  by  an  UMmng  rale  of  nature, 
uoghters  come  daughters,  and  that  as  from 
»e  mblime  to  the  ridiculous,  so  from  the 
wer  to  tbe  grandfather,  is  but  a  step.  Dix 
|he  younger  knows  instinctively,  that  aithough 
■be  word  of  consent  be  not  yet  spoken,  spoken 
"  »>st  be;  and  he  Jeels  that  the fioiahiu  blow 
w  htt  youthlol  existence  is  already  struck.  The 
Je  «  cast— it  is  all  over  with  him.  He  aits 
dow*,  ud  reads,  for  hours  together,  the  "Young 
™i  >  best  Companion,"  but  finds  no  consolation, 
nuftttoghts  are  all  Night-Thoughts— Young's. 

"tte  IS,  of  course,  a  Dix  the  elder  extant— 


the  white  headed  jmd  unfidgetty  parent  of  Dix 
the  younger.  He  has  been  a  grandfather  long, 
and  likes  it..  He  is  always  rubbing  one  dry  chip 
of  a  hand  against  the  other,  and  saying  to  hu 
son,  as  oAeo  as  they  meet,  "Well,  my  boy, 
I'm  seventy-oue,  and  please  God,  next  year  1 
shall  be  seventh-two,  "  He  dates  all  recentcvents 
from  the  vicissiiudcs  tliat  have  occurred  to  his 
grandchildren.  "Ay,  I  remember — it  was  wben 
poor  Jasper  had  the  cough; — You're  wrong,  I 
tcU  you— that  happened  while  little  Blue-eyes 
was  knitting  me  my  purse; — True,  true,  1  re- 
collect; Mhy  it  was  tbe  very  same  day  that 
Sampson,  tbejollv  villain,  sntasned  my  cucumber- 
frame."  He  Icels  that  it  would  be  still  more 
glorious  to  be  a  grandfather,  if  the  objects  of 
his  pride  were  rather  more  numerotu.  He  is 
quite  happy  with  the  few  be  has— quite;  but 
secretly— lor  he  sever  breathed  this  sentiment  to 
a  soul-~he  thinks  six  a  rather  shabby  allowance. 
"If  there  were  but  eight  more,  now,"  is  tbe 
speculation  that  sometimes  glances  across  his 
miud.  He  likes  to  read  in  the  newspapers  the 
pleasant  stories  about  "united  ages,"  and  how 
old  Mr  Nevcigo  left  behind  him  eleven  children, 
thirty-eight  grandchildren,  and  about  seventy 
great-grand  ones.  "Happy  dogi"  he  mutters; 
and  orders  tiie  newsman  to  send  him  that  paper 
daily  for  the  next  three  months. 

What  his  silly  boy  can  mean  by  setting  his 
face  against  the  proposed  marriage  is  to  Dix 
the  elder  the  most  mcomprehensible  of  mysteries. 
His  feelings  would  be  in  turn  equally  incom- 
prehensible to  Dix  the  younger,  if  that  juvenile 
personage  did  not  recollect  that  when  a  man 
has  once  become  a  grandfather,  his  self-existence 
Is  at  an  end,  and  he  is  living  not  for  his  own 
sake  but  for  that  of  others.  He  cannot  include 
graiidf^bers  in  the  present  generation  of  men 
— they  are  but  links  between  uie  past  and  present 
— wearers  of  pigtails,  by  which  sarceeding  races 
hold  on  to  connect  themselves  with  the  times 
gone  by — conveniences  whereby  Antiquity  just 
contrives  to  retain  a  bird's  eye  view  of  Posterity. 
They  are  curiosities  which,  as  he  conceives, 
would  be  better  preserved  in  the  British  Museum, 
with  the  other  antediluvian  remains.  How  they 
venture  to  walk  about,  perfectly  well  aware  that 
everybody  knows  them  to  be  sutty  at  the  least, 
is  to  JuvenisDix  one  of  Time  thejesteKsriddle- 
me-reea. 

That  Jnvenb  should  ever  live  to  be  a  grand- 
ikdierl  The  bare  thought  has  given  sharpness 
and  action  to  his  inhorent  abhorrence  of  every- 
thing "getting  into  years."  He  has  taken,  since 
the  matter  of  the  marriage  ^  as  mooted,  to  drink- 
ing off,  with  unusual  celerity,  bis  stock  of  old 

Cort,  merely  to  prevent  it  growing  older.  He 
as  already  bad  his  collection  ofcoins  beautifully 
polished,  and,  tbe  mould  removed  from  their 
antique  faces,  they  really  look  quite  livelv,  fresh 
as  new  shillings  from  the  Mint.  He  has  had  the 
celebrated  ruins,  which  disfigured  his  place  in 
Shropshire,  enturely  renovmted  and  modernized; 
agreeing  with  Fielding's  beau,  who  objects  to 
the  picturesque  old  buildings  in  Italy,  "that  they 
are  so  damnably  out  of  repair."  Hts  time-worn 

Eictures  of  the  Destruction  of  the  Armada,  he 
as  exchanged  for  the  Battle  of  Navarino,  by 
Mr  Huggins.  Hitherto  he  has  not  flinched  from 
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acknowledging  that  he  was  b«m  aboat  the  Tra- 
falgar  period,  but  he  now  entertains  serious 
thon^ts  of  dterijig  the  date  to  Watei^oo.  If 
his  remorseless  children  will  not  allow  him  to 
take  his  stand  at  thirty-nine — at  that  advanced 
age,  of  which  his  face  fiimishes  no  certi6cate— 
he  is  resolved,  in  self-defence,  to  drop  down 
to  a  quarter  of  a  century.  He  intends,  in  a  year 
or  two,  to  retain  bnt  a  vague  remembrance  of 
the  Reform  Bill  struggle;  and  to  fix,  with  a 
graceful  loyally,  his  first  firm  recollection  upon 
the  coronation  of  Victoria. 

Meantime,  the  eventful  marriage  is  an  engage< 
ment  all  but  signed  and  sealed,  and  Miss  Dix 
will  l>econie,  long  before  Christmas,  the  Honour- 
able Mn  Fhibb.  Only  last  ni^t,  Uie  youngest 
of  the  six,  little  Hairiet,  whom  her  |Hpa  (she 
being  bat  eleven  years  old)  can  well  afford  at 
pres«t  to  designate  "Hs  own  ^rlin^"  jomped 


upon  his  knee,  and  whispered  MiaeAiig  iboot 
her  new  white  sash. 

"And  you,  too,"  he  mmraured  to  himself 
looking  in  the  innocent  fkee  fondly,  bnt  reproach- 
fully,  "yon,  too,  will  turn  against  me;  vou  will 
join  the  rest ;  yon  will  grow  tall,  ana  rejoice 
in  my  misfortunes.  Obscuring  the  last  ray  of 
the  sonshine  of  youth,  you,  the  latest  and  least 
of  the  conspirators,  will  spring  up  by  rapid 
degrees,  ana  drive  me  from  the  garden  into  ike 
desert  of  time ;  strip  me  of  every  claim  (o  a 
junior  standing,  of  every  pretension  to  the  early 
oloon  of  life  which  is  upon  me;  offer  me  op, 
by  your  altitude  alone,  a  sacrifice  on  the  alur 
of  Middle-Age;  and  bring — ^yes,  bring  yonr  la- 
ther's brown  locks  ia  sorrow  (o  a  wig  I  Giri, 
yon  will  help  to  make  me — ^wbat  misery  ii  it 
the  word!— you  will  help  to  your  youA- 
fvA  parent— vncERABur 


PARENTAL 

flet  mMtj,  mf  ttm,  fet  mcmej, 

HmcsUr  V  TO*  can. 
It  mtket  llh  twert  ai  koney  ~ 

Mj  MB,  fet  aoBCf,  fet  maat/yt 

Ddut  ttani  opM  cemnMj', 

Or  jta         look  utility  Amaf; 


ADVICE. 

B*t  mko  tt  ro«r  constaol  twf , 
Get  noaer,  get  mooef,  (H  matjl 

Hone]'  Bakei  the  anre  to  go,  bof , 
Where  ererjr  patt  looks  tsmj. 

flo  H!  mr  M,  tbnn^  lUefc  and  lUa; 
Get  moner,  gel  mmf,  (M  mmefi 


TAKE  CARE 

0!  lince  the  world  wu  nede  kom  9, 

And  since  old  Time  begaa, 
The  MMxim  wat,  ud  iIlD  WHt  be, 

Teke  care  oT  Ho.  I. 

Look  at  the  "Tines,"  oar  oracle, 

As  Hire  as  aof  gun, 
Wilk  kand  upon  the  dial<plate, 

It  poiats  to  Mo.  L 

.    AU  aiei  •»  road  of  kfaa,  ud  br 
Hli  sake  mad  earth  «U  m, 
And  bustle,  tnrraoU,  rab,  tad  scrape 
For  goodir  Ko.  1. 

The  soldier,  who  so  gaUanUi' 

Hath  battles  noUjr  wo>, 
Tbongh  bmrelf  fifrtittng,  am  still 

Takes  care  of  Ho.  I. 

Tbe  nonthing  prigt  of  Parilamcat, 

With  long  jrams  nightly  span, 
Wald  well  for  place  and  patronage, 

Aad  aU  for  L 

Aad  tkoH  who  fnmA  of  ehtfby,  - 
Baeagh  year  aan  to  tto, 


OF  NO.  L 

la  making  ip  their  hMg  aceeaati, 

Take  care  of  Ho.  L 

One  fellow*  law,  aae  lAytie  oerres, 

As  fbadows  serre  tke  sn: 
Bni  bcisb,  and  dnighle,  aad  botaM* 

All  Make  br  Ku.  L 

And  thoM  that  oft  make  Ion  RMtn  nract 

Than  eakai  of  Sally  Lmb, 
la  all  thrir  aidoar  erw  hare 

Aa  eye  to  ir*.  L 

la  shart,  muUnd,  both  yaaag  aad  old, 

When  serioos  or  ia  fli^ 
From  bonr  to  honr,  from  day  to  day, 

Take  care  of  Ho.  I. 

The  rick,  tke  poor,  both  high  and  low. 

Ay,  erery  mtber'e  eoa, 
Froa  Coart  to  Poor^aw  Viriea, 

Taka  can  of  Ho.  L 

Tao  bad  U  is  to  be  a  bore, 

And  M  ay  etnla  Is  deue^ 
Bzeeft  It  It  to  say  oaeo  aart, 

Take  aara  of  Ke.  I. 
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AN  AME  R I C 

BT  I'irc 

A  CAUCUS  is  ft  contri'vance  for  siving  something 
tike  unftnimity  to  each  party.  Whig  and  Tory, 
at  Americaii  elections.  Previous  to  a  general 
cIr^od,  party  meetings  are  held  to  choose  a 
caacns,  or  committee;  and  the  caucus  afterwards 
meets  in  conference,  to  determine  upon  its 
"ticket,"  or  list  of  individoals,  to  be  recommend- 
td  as  candidates  for  ofBce.  The  voting  in  cau- 
tss  is  a  very  qaiet,  business-like  affair,  bat  the 
pRvions  meetings  exhibit  a  vast  deal  of  energy, 
combined  with  trickery  and  intolerance  of  con- 
victing pinion,  quite  incompatible  with  the 
tbeory  or  sober  repubUcamsm,  One  party  may 
adfcitise  a  meeting  at  a  certain  place  and  hour, 
ad  the  opposing  party  may  occupy  the  site  an 
boor  before  the  appointed  time.  A  democratic 
Wbig  may  be  pouring  forth  his  eloquence  in 
Timauny  Hall  on  the  'Hntemal  improvement 
tickA,"  quite  anconscioQS  that  twelve  "anti- 
irtenval  improvement"  men  may  be  just  about 
pot  oat  all  the  lights. 

If  Ae  reader  vnll  imagine  himself  entering  a 
croinW  room,  having  a  large  table  at  one  end, 
U^aei  by  oil  lamps,  and  the  whole  of  one  side 
mei  wito  glass  cases,  containing  die  muskets 
and  aecoDtreoients  of  the    Jackson  Rangers:" 
if  ke  will  imagine  one  man  leaning  against  the 
vail,  whtliling  (cutting  up)  a  stick  for  amuse- 
ment; another  cnoppiog  up  cavendish  (flat  cake) 
tobacco  into  small  pieces,  and  slowly  placing 
them  in  his  waistcoat  pocket;  a  third  reading 
a  aewspaper,  folded  so  as  to  expose  only  one 
column  at  a  time;  a  fourth  sitting  on  a  form, 
embracing  his  feet,  which  he  has  pulled  up  and 
placed  at  bis  side  for  that  purpose;  and  within 
view,  abont  Utty  independent  citizens  chevinc 
tobacco  and  munching  unlighted  cigars,— he  nill 
have  a  picture,  in  his  mind's  eye,  of  a  meeting, 
for  caucus  purposes,  in  the  "Military Hall,"- a 
baililing  othervvise  appropriated  for  the  marching 
and  counter-marching  of  the  volunteer  military 
— not  far  from  Independence-square,  Any  Town, 
r.  S.  He  must  imagine  the  whole  assembly  to 
be,  in  point  of  dress,  very  far  superior  to"  the 
sane  (mixed)  classes  in  any  provincial  town  in 
Eaf^luid,  bearing,  in  this  respect,  comparison 
with  any  popular  meeting  in  the  metropolis.  It 
might,  peniaps  he  excepted  to  this  statement, 
ibu  in  the  article  of  pocketwatches,  the  number 
voald  be  two  to  one  in  £ivour  of  the  London 
Bteeting. 

At  a  caucus  I  attended  in  Philadelphia,  a  rc- 
^lar  "down  cast"  Yankee  addressed  the  meet- 
mg,  to  its  ver>'  great  amusement;  for,  be  it 
onderslood,  MrSlicosgrees,  a  realYankcc,  "raised" 
in  Rhode  Island,  is  as  sreat  a  curiosity  in  the 
*•  eity  of  brotherly  love  '  as  the  "  Brummagem 
te«-total  blacksmith"  wonid  be  in  London.  Pre- 
Tiova  to  ^<e8entiiw  tbe  speech  ofMrSlicoserees, 
however,  it  nay  be  well  to  give  the  order  of 
the  eaaou  proceedings.  Abont  seven  o'clock  in 
tbe  efening,  some  eituea  called  ont— "The  con- 
Teued  linw  is  up  I  Any  gentlemen  as  contradicts 
Ikat  had  better  take  his  watch  to  be  repaired. 


AN  CAUCUS. 

LE  SAM. 

Who  calls  to  order?"  Thereupon,  another  citizen 
rose  up  and  answered  for  himself: — "  /  do,  sir. 
7  call  to  order,  gentlemen;  and  I  propose  (hat 
Phincas  OrtoDf  and  Optimns  PitUeham  be  ap- 
pointed secretaries. 

(This  motion  was  carried  without  being  second- 
ed or  opposed.) 

Ortollf.  I  propose  that  Jefferson  Oppenshav, 
Esq.,  shall  be  chairman  to  this  meeting. 

PiKLEHAM.  I  second  that  motion,  gentlemen, 
and  you  couldn't  do  better  than  carry  it  unani- 
mously. 

(Cries  of  ^How  do  you  know  that?"  and 
Carried  animovsli/."  Oppenshaw  walks  forward 
towards  the  chair,  takes  out  his  handkerchief, 
and  wrings  his  nasal  organs  three  times,  amidst 
three  rounds  of  applause;  then  unloads  his  hat 
of  several  papers,  and  concludes  the  pantomime 
by  exchanging  smiles  with  a  near  friend,  as 
much  as  to  say,  "This  is  the  pinnacle  of  popular 
favour,  isn't  it?") 

Chairman.  I  thank  you  for  this  unexpected 
honour. — {A  laugh.)  I  was  not  aware,  until  last 
"Thursday  week,  that  1  should  be  called  to  occupy 
this  chair  at  such  an  important  caucus.  GenUe- 
men,  the  eyes  of  the  Empire  State,  of  the  whole 
world,  indeed,  are  upon  us  I  Allow  me  to  say, 
in  the  language  of  Washington,  "America  expects 
every  man  (o  do  his  duty."o  Will  we  do  onr 
duty? 

("Yes,  yes.   Bravo!"  Great  cheering.) 

Chairman,  Be  united,  gentlemen,  and  we  will 
burl  the  kitchen  cabinet  tyrants  from  their  stools. 

(''And  the  Stools  at  their  heads  1"  Great 
laughter.) 

Chairman:.  Jackson  the  hard,  the  hickory, 
and  his  jackall.  Van  Buren,  the  little  magician, 
shall  be  no  longer  terrible.  They  shall  give 
way  to  honestcr  men,  If  you  lAill  hut  be  finn, 
ana  go  the  whole  ticket.) 

(This  observation  caused  some  confusion;  a 
great  number  of  the  crowd  having  exceptions 
to  make  to  the  "whole  ticket,"  or  list  of  all  (he 
democratic  Whig  candidates  forplaces  in  congress 
and  the  State  l^islature.  "Except  Smith,"  "Ex- 
cept BrowTi,"  "Except  Tomkins, '  and  "Except 
Smith,  Brown,  and  Tomkius,"  were  cries  which 
lasted  some  minutes,  during  M'hich  the  chairman 
looked  decidedly  uneasy,  and  fearful  of  the  fate 
of  the  "whole  ticket.") 

Chairmax.  Gentlemen,  if  we  are  not  more 
unanimous,  we  shall  be  ridden  over  rnuehshod. 
Hear  mv  words,  gentlemen,  and,  as  Nr  Colquhoun 
says.  "Be  silent,  that  you  MMy  hear."  Auelecdve 
monarchy  is  at  liand  —nay,  now  exists — and  will 
conlinue'its  frightful  career  if  you  are  not  awake. 
Therefore,  1  say,  in  the  expressive  language  of 
the  Governor  of  this  State,  Awake,  arise,  or 
be  for  ever  fallen!" 

O  Tbe  worthy  cbainnan.  In  this  instance,  only 
made  ttw  very  common  Ameriean  mistake  of  aitpro- 
priatlon.  Americana  Iiave  a  elear  rtfht  to  every- 
tklRK  EagllBli. 
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C'We  are  awake  I"  ''What  shall  we  do?") 

Chaibmak.  a  genileman  asks  what  we  dionld 
do.  is  he  a  foreigner?  ("No.")  The  answer  is 
simple  enough ;  but  I  will  speak  it  as  loud  as 
my  voice  will  permit,  and  with  the  patriotic 
feeling  which  swells  my  heart  as  an  American 
cid/ori.  It  is.  peiilleme/i — Take  the  whole  ticket 
ill  ,\  'iiirhaiiils.  ajid.  lo  use  the  expressive,  although 
luinu'lv  «orii>  ill'  the  pioneers  of  the  west,  go 
[/if  ir'hole  hog. 

Bravo  I"  ''Down  wiA  Jacksonl" 
tUMSMMt  iQ||K0en«f  (he  eloquent  Mr  llckster 
wQf  WW  iddMsn  yon. 

Mr  Tickster  here  commenced  a  speech  which 
occupied  nearly  all  the  evcniag.  tie  was  "on 
the  floor"  an  hour  and  three  qaarters,  hy  the 
clock  of  the  Court  House,  but  the  following 
i)arl  of  his  peroration  is  all  1  have  in  remem- 
brance. ■■  One  si^h  for  the  spirit  of  Geoi^e 
\\  a>;liiiii;toii,  who  would  have  spumed  Andrew 
Jack>on,  a.s  a  ruitcn  terrapin-shell  without  a 
hcarlj  one  tear  to  the  memory  of  the  great  and 
^ood  and  brave  La  Fayette:  one  mouruful  groan 
lor  the  heroes  of  the  revolution,  now  no  more ; 
one  sympathetic  throe  of  affection  and  con- 
dolement  for  those  who  lost  their  legs,  and 
those  who  lost  ilii  ir  husbands  in  the  last  war; 
one  burst  of  indignation  at  the  enslaving  des- 
pots of  the  old  world  (cheers),  and  sorrow 
at  the  condition  of  their  slavish  subjects;  and 
we  must  then  rise  up,  like  a  giant  after 
giving  way  to  his  feelings  and  the  afleclions 
of  his  heart,  and  we  must  look  around  us.  W'e 
must  drive  back  the  wily  Indians,  who  sneak 
into  our  territories  in  the  west,  to  commit  the 
most  cruel  devastations,  and  we  must  watch  the 
dastardly,  ahominahle,  infamous,  and  never-to- 
be-sufBciently-punished  criminals,  who  are  at- 
tacking our  very  existence  by  endeavouring 
(vain  reptiles!)  to  induce  us  to  manumit  our 
slaves  in  the  south.  (Partial  cheering  and  disap- 
probation.) Little  did  our  forefather,  Mho  beat 
the  British  at  the  revolution-- little  did  the  gallant 
band  of  patriots  who  fou^t  during  the  last  war 
(great  cheering),  six  of  whom  died  at  the  battle 
of  New  Orleans  (immense  cheering),  sprinkling 
their  purple  gore  over  the  Alabama  and  Ten- 
nessee cotton-bass,  after  firing  twenty-three 
rounds  of  rifle  shot— lltila  did  the  framers  of 
the  eonstituHon  " 

Some  confusion  in  die  Hall  prevented  my 
hearing  the  climax  of  this  magniloqaeuce.  An 
Irishman,  having  entered  the  place  u  mistake, 
wanted  to  get  ud  a  cheer  for  Jackson,  and  on 
being  informed  that  the  assembly  were  convened 
on  the  anfi-Jackson  ticket,  was  excUiming — 
*'Aiid  f,  Or  iinytliin^  pls(>  Bnly  have  Jackson! 
Bon't  irouliN'  \oiirM'Iv('s  about  Van  Bruin,  the 
OTtehmaii.  Jackson's  the  boyi"  During  this 
miAiaion,  Mr  Tickster  concluded  his  speech, 
tnS  Mr  Slicosgrees,  tbe  real "  down  east"  Yankee, 
addressed  himself  to  harangue  as  follows,  being 
at  (he  onset  hononred  by  the  Philadelphians 
Mith  cries  of  "Goa-head,  yon  Yankee!  what's 
the  price  of  wooden  hanu  and  nutmegs?" 

Slico8«reeb.  Feller  ciUxens,  I  opine  it  don't 
convene  widi  a  citiien  as  considers  these  hsre 


States  first  shop  ud  stompiiig  the  vanal  woiU, 
by  almost  an  everiasting  majority,  to  took  streaked 
aai  skeared  and  ryled  at  any  of  the  doings  of 

the  superfine  darned  idiots  who  go  aboat  onhug, 
wishing  to  destry  the  democratic  Whig  goven. 
ment  of  our  free  and  enlightened  country.  The 
rael  valley  of  our  institutions,  whips,  by  a  long 
chalk,  the  valley  of  tbe  confiusligrated  iastita. 
tioiis  of  tbe  old  world.  Feller  citizens,  «e  are 
a  peowerfol  people,  as  sure  as  eggs  is  eggs;  ve 
are  flying,  lull  split,  with  a  locomotive,  ho|. 
pressed  speed,  whilst  the  old  world  is  d^ing  of 
age  and  ugliness.  But  in  our  all-fired  ustc  in 
going  a-head,  it's  enough  to  put  one's  Ebenucr 
up,  and  make  the  blood  bile,  to  see  the  loco- 
focoes  trying  to  stop  the  high  pressure.  I  bast 
with  dander  when  I  think  of  the  onconstitntional 
traitors — the  President  and  his  crew.  Who's 
dead,  and  what's  to  pay  now,  that  the  eollecton 
and  the  land-olBcers  wont  have  anything  batgoU 
and  silver?  I  estimate  that  dirty  copper  sail 
silver  aint  so  cruel  elegant  as  to  heat  United 
States  bank-notes,  spic  and  span  new.  That  j  oa 
may  denend:  and  whoever  prefers  a  small  quaih 
tity  of  bard  Jackson.o  as  they  call  it,  to  a  pocket- 
ful <^  shin-plasters,f  as  they  call  'em,  is  a  coney. 
See  how  almost  all  (hincs  is  depfecatea;  sad 
from  commerce  being  in  a  dreadful  haaoiMM 
state,  as  it  was  a  few  years  ago,  we  seem  to 
have  come  to  the  eend  of  almost  all  Ihiogi. 
When  I  was  last  down  to  Alabama,  coHonvu 
four  cents  a  pound  cheaper  than  the  ualerat 
market.  This  treasury  question  is  a  snarl  agis 
the  upper  crust,  real  jam,  citizens,  I  con  IcU 
you:  out  let  us  be  sprv  at  this  election,  and 
we'll  give  the  whole  oiling  of  the  vamint  a 
slockdologer  in  considerable  less  than  half  of 
no  time.  Put  the  leak  into  them  this  hitch, 
and  I  calculate  they  wont  blart  out  any  moie 
locofocoism  from  July  to  etarnity.  Feller  citi- 
zens, jinc  me  in  snag^ins  'em,  and  we'll  put 
some  wrinkles  in  their  horns  and  whittle  of 
their  impedence  till  it's  as  fine  almost  as  nothing 
whittled  down  lo  a  point.  Raelly,  genllemen, 
they  reckon  they  are  as  big  as  all-out-of-door— 
they  estimate  they  are  giants;  but  Itellyoa  they 
are  the  mostcryingest,  roost  yellingest,  and  most 
windiest  critters  of  dwarfs.  Let  them  take  their 
change  out  of  that.  Perhaps  we  wont  snicket 
and  urf  like  all  vengeance  when  it's  gone  goose 
with  them.  It  happifies  me  

(A  voice  cried  "CouUn't  yoa  leave  off  if 
you're  tired?") 

If  you're  impatient,  I  guess  I'll  put  up  my 
duds,  and  let  go  before  my  mouth  gets  nuty 
about  (he  hinges.  But  I'll  jest  finish  whatlifss 
a  saying.  It  happifies  me  to  think  that  1  can  go 
the  whole  ticket.  This  xseat  meetinx  is  a  signj 
to  behold ;  I  never  seed  the  beat  of  it  since  1 
was  raised  from  a  seedling.  If  voo  vill  allfoUtf 
my  steps  to  the  jpolling  wmilewa,  we'U  n*- 
staquilale  the  loafing  locofbcoei  in  two  twos- 
Let  them  put  that  in  their  pipes  and  smoke  ill 

(Cnhi  of  "Go  ifjM«d.  Yaduel") 

«  Cash. 

•f  Banlt-nates, 
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THE  DUKE'S  LAST  VIGTORT  OVER  SONCY^ABT. 


Wte  AmW  tiM  Onp«NI>  ri|M  mi  kit; 
WW  Mm  EKfMBtrf  cMM  totfMk, 
>M  KrrH  k«r  wxt  wfen  iwtt  Mad: 

UbcIovM  kIoit  fiM*  kin  fet. 

Ok!  Berer  mjr  its  sim  be  wt! 

TW  feast  wu         ia  W*Mf  t  Hall, 
leiMe  a  Qm«b'«  right  band  tat  be, 
Vkn  CaOa-s  8a>toi,  bkuh  vitt  |all, 
Stole,  flka  a  tni,  mem*  lk«  •«•. 

"HB,-  erM  the,        {■  Ike  Tab  af  »Nlk, 

A  sm«r  ficaa  ms  n  Ifea  ifr 

tta  Mcrlfte  Mir«,  nd  kastm'd  wkan 
tba  rmi'd  Iba  bero  aigkt  be  fond : 
"■at  TiMHkMI  vat  «al  I  mf— 
Ifean'a  partridge,  tool— Mif^Mn  jMnHcf 

fml  mmx !  great  met  have  met  Ibelr  lUa 

9r         MHithroea,  er  gf^^^ppia; 
I  aav  caa  tterdH  mj  hate, 
V  tta  eld  wtfriofa  *roit  I  wUf  Ik 
A  bade  kme;  wl?!  Mm  "T  hMM, 
ThMi  fee  It  ildB  if  *  BiMT^r 

Aad,  yicMet  ekipptag,  m  «rMr, 

The  apUBter  ef  a  draaMtok,  Muck  tt 
li  *c  knve  Tetena'i  throat    "Bow  irMi 

IM  pale  ke  Iwkar   He  Uek  de  fcMfcel! 


Ha,  ba!  soon  Ufb  aaU  qoU  de  eoipe! 
CkKbled  the  kdl-hag:  "Ptoa  Ut  Arir 

Veatk  thank'd  bcr,  yet  bis  saMe  was  grin— 

II  pat  M  Instn  In  Ms  eye; 
"Xot  that,  Mt  Ikot  1  land  Tor  Vol.' 
■r  nobler  mn»%  tbe  Pake  ihaR  die. 
Tbe  Cmfeeror  of  ITaleriee 
Maag*  ta  Me,  and  let  I*  ^m.* 

**SefciM  Bf  Molytet   ffls  trade 

SkaU  fbr  Ike  aaaae  be  ko  ■inwe^." 
A  doeler  eiteiM  and  «sa|'d 

r  aitrMt  lb*  kOMi  kat,  stir  u  cenb,  or 
■nrrew,  It  we«ld  net  badge  aa  ace, 
Bat  stark,  Most  WUgfisMr-to  place. 

Seetb  stafd  agbasl,-M  flaUia  grin'd, 

The  doetar  wore  a  serious  Awwa: 
*'ir  I  can't  «oaz  roa  np,  mj-  friend, 
Tkaa  bf  the  gods  fen  shall  go  downT 
fate  tbe  pkarjnx  another  toal  spMBg, 
A«d  the  Boaey-part  weal  dawk— fral  any  T 


WbMievar  OanUTs  osMMt  qf««t 

SUclts  in  oor  couiitrf's  throat  or  crown, 
ir  we  •taoBld  (Ul  to  ftrk  a  mt, 

Why  Umw,  by  Jore,  me'U  tewA  Urn  d«M/ 


SHORT  RIDES  m  AN  AUTHOR'S  OMNIBUS. 


EMCILUH  AND  SGOTCII  LAWYERB. 


Ainonnn  has  an  epigram  apon  a  certaia 
FcBiPKs,  whose  name,  as  tbe  first  syllable  was 
■Bade  long  or  short,  appeared  to  be  deduced  from 
Latin  words  eanivalent  to  oor  English  derivatives 
^ptrticej  or  /vrtov*— either  of  which,  says  the 
mgrammatist,  would  be  equally  applicable  to 
we  party  in  qnestion — 

Klige,  ntiuM  malts  :  ant  tende,  nut  corrlpe  nomen. 
CoBVeotet  o^drla,  ftir,  taiiote,  tibl. 

Whereupon  the  scholiast  thus  rebukes  the 
wicked  wag:  "Virulenlum  acumen,  et  k  quo 
aUKHTeat  lector  in^nnua;  si  eoim,  ut  pulchri 
Seneca— *noii  est  jocus  esse  malignum,'  quid 
erit  contaimeliosum  esse?" 

After  doBorely  giving  in  my  adhesion  to  this 
etmdemikatory  reouuk,  I  may  safely  record  an 
anecdote  loggesled  tbe  penual  of  the  above 
epigruB. 

"  Pray,  sir,"  said  an  ingemioiu  youth  to  a  grave- 
lodtinx  old  ^aileman,  at  a  party  where  they 
were  flusctusmg  legal  subjects. 


"What  is  the  difference  between  a  Scotch 
writer  to  the  signet,  and  an  English  lawyer?" 

''Just  the  same  difference,"  was  tbe  reply, 
"that  there  is  between  an  alligator  and  a  cro- 
codUe!" 


AN  ECONOMICAL  MODE  09  PATINO  DEBTS. 

Seneca's  avermoit— "Ingratumest  beneficium 
quod  diu  inter  maniu  dantis  hiesit,"  has  been 
well  put  by  the  same  Ausooiiia  in  his  ei^iQr- 
third  epigram- 
si  bene  qaltP  tectaR,  feclas  cite :  wua  alto  faetim 
Gratum  erlt:  ingratam  gratia  tarda  fkclt 

An  Oxonian  borrowed  two  sovereigns  of  a 
brother  collegian,  proraiting  soon  to  retnra  them 
in  some  diape  or  other. 

*'  I  should  like  to  have  them  back  as  nearly 
as  possible  in  the  shape  of  two  sovereinis,  * 
observed  the  leader,  "and  I  trust  you  will  not 
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forget  the  old  adage— 'Am  dat  qui  dfo  dat,— 
be  gives  twice  who  gives  i^uicklv.'" 

"Then  wo  are  quite,"  ened  tne  boirower  - 
instantly  tossiDg  back  one  of  the  sovereigns. 


CONSOLATIONS  OF  ENVT. 

Mr.  Lawrence,  in  his  "Lectures  upon  Phy- 
siology," speaking  of  Hunter,  the  celebrated 
so^eon,  has  (be  following  passage: 

"  He  seldom  entered  into  the  regions  of  spe- 
culation; and  the  fruits  of  his  excursion,  when 
he  did  thus  indulge  himself,  are  not  calculated 
to  make  us  regret  Uiey  were  so  few.  They  bear 
indeed  die  marks  of  the  common  weduess  of 
our  natnre.  and  remind  us  of  the  observadon 
applied  to  the  theological  writings  of  Sir  Is.\.\t- 
Newtox,  that  they  afford  to  the  rest  of  mankind 
a  consolation  and  recompence  for  the  superiority 
he  displayed  over  them  in  other  respects." 

The  world,  ever  jealous  of  placing  a  doable 
wreath  upon  a  single  brow,  is  rarely  without 
some  consolation  of  this  nature,  for  if  a  great 
man  compromises  the  reputation  he  has  gained 
by  seeking  a  new  fame  in  pnrsnta  fw  which 
he  is  not  qualified,  he  will  seldom  lack  assailants 
who  will  deny  his  claim  to  the  eminence  he 
has  achieved,  and  who  will  endeavour  to  raise 
themselves  by  lowering  a  rival.  If  they  cannot 
succeed  in  this,  they  wul  tell  you  (here  is  nothing 
wonderful  in  his  saperiority  considerii^  the  pe- 
culiar advantages  possessed  by  the  individual  in 
question. 

^Tien  H  was  told  that  Sir  Walter  Scott 

never  had  occasion  to  take  physic,  he  triumphantly 
exclaimed,  "That  explains  the  whole  mVstery'l 
With  such  a  constitution  as  his,  I  would  have 
untertaken  to  write  all  the  Scotch  novels  in  less 
time!" 

A  most  amusing  attempt  to  depreciate  a  rival, 
arising  from  a  still  more  rankling  jealousy — 
that  of  the  pocket— Is  recorded  of  Richaroaon 
the  itinnant  showman,  when,  at  one  of  the 


freat  northern  fairs,  he  beheld  crowds  of  people 
urrying  to  an  opposition  booA  to  see  awhiie- 
beardea  patriarch,  who  was  asserted  to  be  a 
hundred  and  eight  years  old. 

"Here's  a  precious  humbug  I"  exclaimed  the 
indignant  Thespian.  "  Here's  a  fuss  to  see  i 
fellow  oidy  a  hundred  and  eight  years  old! 
Why,  if  my  great  grandiatber  had  lived  till  nsw. 
he  would  have  been  a  hundred  and  thir^^savea!  " 


A  PLBA  FOR  PLUHALITIBS. 

When  Hervey,  the  anther  of  the  '^editatioM," 
waited  upon  Dr  Thomas,  the  Bishop  of  Peter 
borough,  for  institution  to  Colliogtree,  whid 
was  only  six  months  after  he  had  heea  indoctctl 
into  Weston,  he  said  to  him, 

"[  suppose  your  lordship  will  be  snrpmed 
to  see  James  Hervey  come  to  desire  your  lordshif 
to  permit  him  to  be  a  pluralist;  but  I  asnre 
you  1  do  it  to  satisfy  the  repealed  sdicitaiioDS 
of  my  mother  and  my  sisters,  and  net  to  pleiM 
myself." 

'Bad  as  it  is,  the  excuse  is  a  very  ancient  one; 
but  when  Hervey  followed  the  extujje  of  tk 
first  man  who  ate  forbidden  fruit  to  please  a 
woman,  he  ought,  as  a  good  and  wihodoxclngjr- 
man,  to  have  r^ected  upon  the  eonseqwiKei 
of  that  act  This,  however,  does  not 
have  been  one  of  "Hervey's  Meditations,"  Bat 
he  doubtless  cherished  a  real  regard  for  his  il- 
lations, and  as  there  is  no  affection  so  fervent, 
no  casuistry  se  ingeniotu  as  that  which  mm- 
ters  to  our  own  Ratifications,  he  probably  argne^ 
that  although  his  application  ni^ht  be  abMiK- 
tedly  wrong,  it  was  retahvehf  tight. 


CRUKI^  ASPKRSION. 

RiVAROL,  ^^eakinc  of  Blirdieau  said, 
That  nan  would  do  any  thing  for  moMy— 
ev^n  a  good  action." 
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m  na  n  wiu.  appear  that  it  vhion  be  STRBnaTB,  and  vault  afrctioh  n  ptaasaht 
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ttt  nKAy  man  Mr.  Pecksaiff  having  taken 
kvcifliseewin  u  the  soleBn ttfins  recited 
atek«(ftif(eK,  withdrew  to  his  own  home, 
■iwMl  there  tfaree  whole  days:  not  so 


mkmm^  o*(  for  a  walk  h^ond  the  boon- 
I  ^iHifb  own  gardea,  lest  he  sboold  be 
■■%MBBMd  to  the  bedside  of  his  penitent 
I  ■MmM  lelidv^  whom,  in  his  ample 
■MMc,  he  had  mnde  np  his  mind  to  fornve 
mmmuify.  and  to  lave  on  anv  tetau.  But 
MNiAe  itrtinicy  and  sach  tae  bitter  na- 
tei^AH  Hera  oM  man,  that  no  repentant 
"■MitUK;  and  the  fourth  day  found  Mr. 
noaif  snueatly  much  further  from  his  Qiris- 
teiijeellbB  the  first. 
IMifike  whole  of  this  interval,  he  haunted 
<■  Ibfaa  St  sU  times  uid  seasons  in  the  day 
M  apt,  sad,  retunting  good  for  evil,  evinced 
tt  Mpcst  soUcitndc  in  (he  progress  of  the 


he  Todd  do  d»e  same  by  any  struger  or 
Pfv  ia  the  like  conditioaj,  and  abed  many 
^  tf  sdairatiDn  and  delight, 
■maiiw^  oU  Mutin  Chnaalewit  remained 
■K  *  n  his  own  chamber,  and  saw  no  per- 
M  Mt  1^  yeug  companion,  saving  the  hos- 
Ae  Blae  Dragon,  who  was,  at  certain 
m*.  idBiitcd  to  his  presence.   So  surely  as 
k  OK  iaio  the  room,  however,  Ifartin  feign- 
i  I*  U  asleep,    b  was  only  when  he  and 
were  alone,  that  he  wonld  ntter 
[**ri>  tna  ia  aaawer  to  the  simplest  ia^airj : 
^  «•  Pecksuff  could  nuke  o«^  hy  hard 
at  the  door,  that  they  two  being  left 
>fte,  be  was  talkative  enoegh. 
kfewned  on  the  fouHh  evemng,  that  Mr. 
PUM  nlkin^  aa  osoal,  into  the  bar  of  the 
*^  >ad  MSmg  no  Bbs.  Lupin  thm,  went 
'_eha«ain:  purposing,  in  the  fervor  of 

once  more 
assuring 
patient  was  going 


P5»>r-«ain:  purposing,  in  the  1 

aJfff??**'         **  •PP'y      ew  01 
hqrhole,  and  oniet  his  mind  by 
the  hard-hearted  p  atieut  VI 


had  felt  his  way  to  the  chamber-door,  stooping 
hurriedly  down  to  ascertain  bv  personal  inspec- 
tion whether  die  jealoosy  or  me  old  man  nad 
caused  this  keyhole  to  be  stopped  on  the  inside, 
brought  bis  bead  into  such  violent  contact  with 
another  head,  that  he  ooold  not  help  uttering 
in  an  audible  voice  the  monosyllable  "OhI" 
which  was,  as  it  were,  diarply  unscrewed  and 
jerked  out  of  him  by  very  anguish.  It  happened 
then,  andlasdy,  that  Bb.Pedwuff  found  himself 
immediately  collared  bv  swnething  which  snwU 
like  several  damp  umbrellas,  a  barrel  of  beer, 
a  cask  of  warm  orandy-and-water,  and  a  small 
parlor-full  of  stale  tobacco  smoke,  mixed;  and 
was  straight-way  led  down  stairs  iuto  the  bar 
from  which  he  had  lately  come,  where  he  found 
himself  standing  opposite  to,  and  in  the  gra^ 
of,  a  perfectly  strange  gentleman  of  still  stranger 
^peannce,  who,  with  his  disengaged  hand,,  rub- 
bed his  own  head  verv  hard,  and  looked  at  him, 
Peckniff,  with  an  evil  countenance. 

The  K«ideman  was  of  that  order  of  appear- 
ance, which  is  currently  termed  shabby-genteel, 
though  in  respect  of  his  dress  be  can  nsrdly  be 
said  to  have  been  in  any  extremities,  as  Us 
iogers  were  a  long  way  out  of  his  gloves  and 
A»  soles  of  his  feet  were  at  an  ittcon>emeot 
distance  from  the  leather  of  his  boots. 

His  nether  garments  were  of  a  blueish  gray — 
violent  in  its  colours  once,  but  sobered  now  by 
age  and  dingioess — and  were  so  stretched  and 
strained  in  a  tau^  conflict  bet«-een  his  braces 
and  his  straps,  tlwt  they  appeared  every  moment 
in  danger  of  flying  asunwr  at  the  knees.  His 
coat,  in  colour  blue  and  of  a  military  cut,  was 
buttoned  and  frogged,  np  to  bis  ebin>  His  cra- 
vat was,  in  hue  and  pattern,  like  one  of  those 
mantles  which  hair-dressers  arc  accustomed  to 
wrap  about  their  clients,  during  the  progress  of 
the  professional  mysteries.  His  hat  had  arrived 
at  such  a  pass  that  it  would  have  been  hard  to 
determine  whether  it  was  originally  white  or 
black.  But  he  wore  a  moustache — a  shaggy  mous- 
tache too:  nothing  in  the  meek  and  mercifhl 
way,  but  quite  in  uie  fierce  and  scornful  style: 
the  regular  Satanic  tort  of  thing-— and  fac  wore, 
besides,  a  vast  qoaaUty  of  onbrashed  hair.  Ho 
was  vwy  dirQr  and  very  jaunty;  very  bold  and 
very  mean;  very  swaggering  and  very  slinking; 
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very  tnucb  like  a  man  who  might  have  been 
something  better,  and  unspeakably  like  a  nian 
who  deserved  to  be  somctoing  worse. 

**'You  were  oaves-dropping  at  that  door,  you 
vagabond  I"  said  this  gentleman. 

Mr.  Pecksniff  cast  him  off,  as  Saint  George 
might  have  repudiated  the  Dragon  in  that  ani- 
mal's last  moments,  and  said: 

'■Wbere  is  Mrs.  Lnptn,  I  wonder!  can  the 
good  woman  possibly  be  aware  that  than  is  a 
person  here  who—" 

<'Stay!"  said  the  gentleman.  **WaU  a  bit 
She  does  know.  What  then?" 

"What  then  sir?"  cried  Mr.  Pecksniff.  "What 
(ben?  Do  you  know,  sir,  that  I  am  the  friend 
and  relative  of  that  sick  gentleman?  That  I  am 
his  protector,  his  goardiao,  his — " 

■'Not  bis  nieces  husband,"  interposed  the 
stranger,  "I'll  he  swoni;  for  he  was  there  be- 
fore vou." 

"\^'hat  do  yon  mean?"  said  Mr.  Pecksniff, 
with  indignant  surprise.  "What  do  you  tell 
me  sir?" 

"Wait  a  biti"  cried  die  other.  ^'Pei^fis 
you  are  a  cousin — (he  eottsin  who  liv«  in  this 
place?" 

"I  am  the  cousin  who  lives  in  this  place," 
replied  the  man  of  worth. 
"Yonrnlinie  is  Pecksniff?  said  the  gentleman. 
"It  is." 

'*!  am  proud  to  know  you,  and  I  ask  your 
pardon,"  said  the  gentleman  touching  his  hat, 
and  subsequently  diving  behind  his  cravat  for  a 
shirt-collar,  which  however  he  did  not  succeed 
in  bringing  to  the  surface.  "  Yoo  behold  in  me, 
sir,  one  who  has  also  an  interest  in  that  gentle- 
man up-stairs.   Wait  a  bit." 

As  he  said  this,  he  touched  the  tip  of  his 
high  nose,  by  way  of  intimation  that  he  would 
let  Mr.  Pecksniff  into  a  secret  presently;  uid 
pulling  off  his  hat,  began  to  search  inside  the 
crown  among  a  mass  of  crumpled  documents 
and  small  pieces  of  what  may  be  called  the 
bark  of  broken  cigars:  whence  he  presently 
selected  the  cover  of  an  old  letter,  oegrimea 
xnth  dirt  and  redolent  of  tobacco. 

-'Read  that,"  he  cried,  giving  it  toMr.PedE- 
sniff. 

"  This  is  addressed  to  Chevy  Sl^me,  Esqvlre," 
said  that  gentlemui. 

"Yon  know  Chevy  Slyme,  Esquire,  I  believe?" 
returned  (he  stratiger. 

Mr.  Pecksniff  shrugged  his  shoulders  as  thongh 
he  would  say  "I  know  diere  is  such  a  person, 
and  I  am  sorry-  for  it." 

"  Very  good,'"  remarked  the  gentleman.  "That 
is  my  interest  and  business  here."  With  that 
he  made  another  dive  for  his  shirt^oUar,  and 
brought  up  a  string. 

"Now  this  is  very  distressing,  my  friend," 
said  Mr.  Pecksniff,  shaking  bis  head  and  smiting 
composedly.  "It  is  very  distressing  to  me,  to 
he  compelled  to  say  that  you  are  not  the  person 
yon  claim  to  be.  I 'know  Mr.  ^me,  my  friend: 
this  will  not  do;  honesty  is  the  best  policy: 
you  bad  better  not;  yon  had  indeed." 

"Stop!"  cried  the  gentleman,  stretching  forft 
his  right  arm,  which  was  so  tij^tly  wedged  into 
his  threadbare  sleeve  that  it  looked  like  a  cloth 
sausage.  "Wait  a  bitI" 


He  paused  to  establish  himself  immediately 
in  front  of  the  fire,  with  his  back  towards  it. 
Then  gathering  (he  skirts  of  his  coat  under  his 
left  arm  and  smoothing  his  moustache  with  his 
right  thumb  and  forefinger,  he  resumed: 

"  I  understand  yonr  mistake,  and  I  am  not 
offended.  Wliy?  Because  it's  complimentary. 
You  suppose  f  would  set  myself  np  for  Chevy 
Sl^me.  Sir,  if  there  is  a  man  on  earth  whom 
a  gentleman  would  feel  proud  and  honoured  to 
be  mistaken  for,  that  man  is  my  friend  Slyine. 
For  he  is,  without  an  exception,  the  highest- 
minded,  the  most  independent-spirited;  most  ori-. 
ginal,  spiritual,  classical,  talented;  the  most  tho- 
roughly Shakspearian,  if  not  Miltonic;  and  at  die 
same  time  the  most  disgusdngly-una^reciatei 
dog  I  know.  But,  sir  I  Cave  not  the  Ytsaty  to 
attempt  to  pass  for  Slyme.  Any  other  man  in  the 
wide  world,  1  am  equal  to;  hutSlyme  is,  I  frankly 
confess,  a  great  many  cuts  above  me.  Therefore 
you  are  wTong." 

"I  judged  from  this,"  said  Mr.  Pecksniff,  hold-' 
ing  out  the  cover  of  the  letter. 

**  No  donbt  you  did, "  retnraed  the  geBtlenm 
"But,  Mr.  Pecksniff,  the  whole  tlung  tesohm 
itself  into  an  instance  of  the  peciriiarities  ef  gouns. 
Every  man  of  true  genius  has  his  pecuMarity. 
Sir,  the  peculiarity  of  my  flriend  Slyme  is«  wt 
he  is  ahrays  waittw  rwmd  Ae  comer.  He  i> 
perpetually  found  ue  comer,  sir.  He  is  roni 
the  ooraer  at  (his  infant.  Now,"  said  the  gea- 
Ueman,  shaking  his  forefinger  before  his  aoas. 
and  planting  his  Ic^  wider  apart  as  he  lodietl 
attentivelv  in  Nr.  Pecksniff's  face,  "  that  is  a 
remarkably  cnriousand  interestii^trait  in  Slyme's 
character:  and  whenever  Slyme's  life  comes  to  be 
written,  that  trail  must  be  thoroughly  worked  ost 
by  his  biographer,  or  society  will  not  be  satisfied. 
Observe  me,  society  will  not  be  satisfied!" 

Mr.  Pecksniff  coaghed. 

'-Slyme's  biographer,  sir,  whoever  he  vay 
be,"  resumed  (he  gendeman,  "must  apply  t» 
me;  or  if  I  am  gone  to  that  whafs-ba-Miae 
from  which  no  thingumbob  comes  tiack,  he  must 
apply  to  my  executor?  for  leave  to  search  amoag 
my  papers.  I  have  taken  a  few  notes  in  sty  poor 
way,  of  some  of  that  man's  proceedings— my 
adopted  brother,  sir, — ^which  would  amaze  yoo. 
He  made  use  of  an  expression,  sir,  only  on  the 
fifteenth  of  last  month  when  he  couldn't  nwet 
a  little  bill  and  the  other  party  wouldn't  hosw, 
which  wnald  have  done  honour  to  Napolen 
Bonaparte  in  addressing  the  French  army." 

"  And  pray, "  asked  m.  Pecknaff,  obvieoriT 
not  quite  at  )iis  ease,  "  what  may  be  Mr.  Slyve  s 
bn^nesshere,if  Imaybepemrittedto  inquire,  who 
am  oompeUed  by  a  regard  for  my  own  character 
to  disavow  all  interest  in  his  proceedinfn?" 

"In  the  &«t  place,"  returned  ^geweAan, 
"you  will  permit  me  to  say,  (hat  I  olject  to 
that  remark,  and  that  I  strongly  and  ind^iuady 

f rotest  against  it  on  behalf  of  my  fHend  Syiac- 
n  the  next  place,  you  will  give  me  leave  ts 
introduce  myself.  My  name,  sir,  is  Tigg.  The 
name  of  MonUgue  Tigg  will  perhaps  be  nwiUisr 
to  you,  in  eoanexioD  with  the  most  vemailiaUe 
events  of  the  Peniimdar  Wart" 
Mr.  PedLSniff  gendy  shook  his  head. 
"No  matter,"  said  the  gentleoML  "IW 
man  was  my  £ttber,  aad  i  hear  Us  nine.  1 « 
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um^KiUjr  |ffowl— sroad  as  Lseifer.  Excuse 
M  Me  ■oaeai:  1  desire  my  frieod  Slyme  (o 
bjNMU  at  the  remainder  of  this  conference." 

WA  this  anoooDcement  he  hurried  away  to 
tke  oiter  door  of  the  Blue  Dragon,  and  alinoit 


MNiaiely  letamBd  with  a  comj^aaion  sborier 
im  Umtd^  ^Hho  was  wrapped  in  an  old  bine 
■■lueloik  widi  a  lining  of  faded  soaiiet.  His 
^■f  featves  beiiK  mnch  piached  and  nifH>ed 
W  mitiag  in  uw  cold,  and  Us  straggling 
at  «kukan  «m  firowzy  hair  being  more  than 
miMj  disbeveUed  from '  the  same  cause,  be 
oMmIt  looked  rather  unwholesome  and  uq- 
oafartaUe  than  Sbaksperian  or  Hiltoaio. 

"Sw,"  and  Hr.  Ti§g,  clapping  one  hand  on 
4r  ^Uer  of  his  prepossessing  friend,  and 
atat  Mr.  Peefcanif  s  Mention  to  him  with  the 
lier.  **jm  tw  an  rdated;  and  relatioBS  never 
it  ipee,  and  Mvcr  will;  which  is  a  wise  dis- 
HMiN  and  an  inevitable  thing,  or  there  would 
W  tm  bat  £unily  parties,  and  everybody  in 
tr««U  would  bore  ever>body  else  to  death. 
If  ym  wore  on  g«o^  terms,  I  ^nld  consider 
)M  a  mm  coalunndedly  unnatural  pair;  but 
ttaifa%  Hvards  each  other  as  yon  do,  1  look 

Syik  tt  a  couple  of  devilish  deop-tbougbtod 
viivbaay  be  reasoned  with  to  any  extent." 
Hat  ft.  Cherv  Slyme,  whose  great  abilities 
i  me  mi  all  to  point  towards  die  soeaking 
tbe  moral  compass,  nudged  his  friend 
^  wi&  Us  elbow,  and  wUsperedin  his  ear. 
"Qiv."  aid  Hr.  Tigg  aloud,  in  the  high  tone 
limt  vh»  was  not  to  be  tampered  with.  "1 
M  mm  to  that  presently.  1  act  upon  my  own 
WfumbiKty,  or  not  at  all.  To  the  extent  of  such 
1  iriWiaa  iou  as  a  wwnpiece  to  a  man  of  your 
ifcao^  I  leok  «pon  Sir.  Pecksniff  as  certain :" 
mi  aeetag  at  this  juncture  the  expression  of 
lb.  Peehaniff's  face  by  no  means  betokened  that 
kt  ihut4  (his  certainty,  Itlr.  Tigc  laid  his  finger 
■  Us  BOM  afaia  for  that  genneman's  private 
■4  life  ill  Mwof:  calling  upon  him  tnereby 
b  take  —tiee,  that  the  requisition  of  «nuU  loans 
■»  iMther  iastaoee  of  Ae  peculiarities  of  geiiiiu 
fticvelofpeid  ia  his  friend  Slyme:  thathe,  Tigg, 
ttkmA  at  ifaa  sane,  because  of  the  strong  mtta- 
linMcal  iaterest  which  these  weaknesses  possess- 
■t:  aaA  that  in  refierence  to  his  own  personal 
ltt«cac7  of  suth  small  advance^  be  merely 
hariied  the  kumonr  of  his  friend,  without  the 
■w  tcgwA  to  his  own  adv^age  or  necessities. 
I'Oh,  Chir,  C%iv  1"  added  Mr. Tigg,  surveying 
B  »Aapui  brother  with  an  air  of  profound 
MmnfilatiaB  after  dfauaissing  this  piece  of  pan- 
Yon  an,  iqion  my  lifs,  a  strange 


mam  aTAe  little  miltias  that  beset  a  mighty 
WL  If  there  ha4  never  been  a  telescope  in 
iwnsU,  I  should  have  been  quite  certain  from 
abaeratioa  of  you,  Chiv,  that  there  were 
am  the  san !  I  wish  1  may  die,  if  this  isn't 
est  stale  of  existence  that  we  find 
finced  into,  without  knowing  why  or 
Mr.  PeckaoiffI  Well,  never  mindl 
we  will,  the  world  goes  on.  As 
«ya,  Uercnlee  may  lay  about  him  with 

 *  m  evcty  possible  direction,  bat  he  can't 

PMW  An  cats  finma  nuking  a  most  intolerable 
■waa  *•  riMA  of  the  hooses,  or  the  dogs 
bt«g  siMt  m  die  hot  weather  if  thev  run 
■w  fte  ftnatts  aammuile^'  l^e'tt  a  ridole :  a 


most  infernally  hard  riddle  to  guess,  Hr.  Peck- 
sniff. My  own  opiuiou  is,  that  like  that  celebrated 
conundrum,  'Why's  a  man  injaillikeamanout 
of  jail?'  there's  uo  answer  to  it.  Upou  my  soul 
and  body,  it's  the  queerest  sort  of  thins  altoge- 
ther— but  there's  no  use  in  talking  about  it. 
Ha!  bal" 

With  which  consolatory  deduction  from  the 
gloomy  proniaes  recited,  Mr.  Tigs  roused  himsdf 
by  a  great  eSbrt,  and  proceeded  ia  his  former 

strain. 

"Now  I'll  tell  you  what  it  is.  I'm  a  most 
confoundedly  soft-hearted  kind  of  fellow  in  my 
way,  and  1  cannot  stand  by,  and  sec  you  two 
blades  cutting  each  other's  throats  when  thcre'» 
nothing  to  be  got  by  it.  Mr.  PecksnilT,  you're 
the  cousin  of  the  testator  up-stairs  and  we're 
nephew — 1  say  we,  meaning  Chiv.  Perhaps  in 
all  essential  points,  yon  are  more  nearly  related 
to  him  than  we  are.  Very  good.  If  so,  so  be  it 
But  you  can't  get  at  him,  neither  can  wc.  I 
eive  yon  my  brightest  honour,  sir,  that  I've 
been  lookiiu;  through  that  keyhole,  with  short 
intervals  of^rest,  ever  since  nino  o'clock  this 
morning,  in  expectation  of  receiving  au  answer 
to  one  of  the  most  moderate  and  gentlemanly 
applications  for  a  little  temporary  assistance — 
only  fifteen  pound,  aod  my  security— that  the  mind 
of  man  can  conceive.  In  the  mean  time,  sir,  be 
is  perpetually  closeted  with,  and  pouring  hta 
whole  coufidcncc  into  the  bosom  ol,  a  stranger. 
Now,  I  say  decisively,  with  regard  to  this  state 
o(  circumstances,  that  it  won't  do;  that  it  won't 
act:  that  it  can't  be;_  and  that  it  must  not  be 
sunered  to  continue." 

Every  man/'  said  Mr.  Pecksniff,  "hasa  right, 
an  uudoubled  ri^bt,  (which  I,  for  une,  would 
Qot  call  in  question  for  auy  earthly  considera- 
tion :  oh  nol)  to  regulate  his  own'  proceedings 
by  his  own  likings  and  disllkin^s,  supposing 
they  are  not  immoral  and  not  irreligious.  I  may 
feel  in  my  own  breast,  that  Mr.  Chuzzlewit  does 
not  regard — me,  for  instance:  say  me  —  with 
exacUy  that  amount  of  Christian  love  which  should 
subsist  betwcenus}  Imay  feel  grieved  and  hurt  at 
the  circumstance}  still,  I  may  not  rush  to  thecou- 
dusion  that  Hr.  Chuzzlewit  is  wholly  without 
a  justification  in  all  his  coldnesses:  Heaven 
forbidl  Besides;  how,  Mr.  Tigg,"  continued  Peck- 
sniff even  more  gravely  ana  impressively  than 
he  had  spoken  yet,  "how  couldMr.  Chuzzlevrit 
be  prevented  from  having  these  peculiar  and 
most  extraordinary  confidences  of  which  yon 
speak;  the  existence  of  which  I  must  admit; 
and  which  I  cannot  but  deplore — ^for  his  sake? 
Consider,  my  good  sir — "  and  hero  Mr.  Peek- 
sniff  eyed  him  wistfully — "  how  very  mucS  at 
random  you  are  talking." 

"  Why  as  to  that,"  rejoined  Tigg,  "  it  certainly 
b  a  dimcult  question.' 

"Undoubtedly  it  is  a  difEcult  question,"  Mr 
Pecksniff  answered :  and  as  he  spoke  he  drew 
himself  aloof,  and  seemed  to  grow  more  mind- 
ful, suddenly,  of  the  moral  gulf  between  himself 
and  the  creature  he  addressed.  "  Uudoubtedly  it 
is  a  very  difficult  question.  And  I  am  far  from 
feeling  sure  that  it  is  a  qoestiou  any  one  is 
authorised  to  discuss.  Good  evening  to  you." 

"Yon  don't  know  that  the  Spottletoes  are 
here,  I  suppose?"  said  Mr.  Tigg. 
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"What  do  you  mean,  sir?  whatSpotfletoes?" 
asked  Pecksnifi;  stopping  abmptly  oa  bis  way 
to  the  door. 

"Mr.  and  Mrs.  SpotHetoe,"  said  Chevy  Slyme, 
Esqnire,  speaking  aloud  for  the  first  time,  and 
speaking  very  soikily:  shambling  with  his  legs 
the  while.  "Spoltletoe  married  my  fatlm's  bro- 
ther's child,  didn't  he?  and  Mrs.  Spottletoe  is 
Cfaozzlewifs  own  niece,  isn't  she?  She  was  his 
favourite  once.  You  may  well  ask  what  Spot- 
tleioes. " 

"  Now,  upon  my  sacred  word ! "  cried  Mr.  Peck 
sniff,  looking  upwards.  ''This  is  dreadful.  The 
rapacity  of  these  people  is  absolutely  frightful !" 

"Ifs  not  onlf  the  Spottletoes  either,  TiK," 
said  Slyme,  lookmgat  tm  gendeman  and  speaung 
at  Hr.  Pecksniff.  "Anthony  Chnzzlewit  and  his 
son  have  got  wind  of  it,  and  have  come  down 
this  allemoon.  I  saw  'em  not  five  minates  ago, 
when  I  was  wailing  round  die  comer." 

''Oh,  Mammon,  Mammon!"  cried  Hr.  Peck- 
snill^  smiting  his  forehead. 

"So  there,"  said  Slyme,  regardless  of  the  in- 
terruption, "are  his  brother  and  another  nephew 
for  you,  already." 

"This  is  the  whole  thing,  sir,"  saidMr.  Tigg; 
"this  is  the  point  and  purpose  at  which  I  was 
gradually  arriving  when  roy  friend  Slyme  here, 
with  six  words,  nit  it  AiIl.  BIr.  Pecksni^  now 
diat  your  cousin  (and  Chiv's  tucle)  has  turned 
up,  some  steps  must  be  taken  to  prevent  his 
disappearing  again;  and,  if  possible,  to  coun- 
teract the  iimoence  which  is  exercised  over  him 
now,  b;^  this  designing  favourite.  Everybody 
who  is  interested  feels  it,  sir.  The  whole  family 
is  pouring  down  to  this  place.  The  time  has 
come  when  individual  jealousies  and  interests 
must  be  forgotten  for  a  time,  sir,  and  union 
mnst  be  made  against  the  common  enemv.  When 
die  common  enemy  is  routed,  you  will  all  set 
up  for  yourselves  again;  every  lady  and  gen* 
tlcman  who  has  a  part  in  the  game,  will  go  in 
on  dieir  own  account  and  bowl  away,  to  the 
best  of  their  ability,  at  the  testator's  wicket; 
and  nobody  will  be  in  a  worse  position  than 
before.  Think  of  it.  Don't  commit  yourself  now. 
You'll  find  na  at  the  Half-Moon  and  Seven  Stars 
in  this  \illage,  at  any  time,  and  open  to  any 
reasonable  proposition.  Hemt  Chiv,  my  dear 
fcHow,  go  out  and  see  what  sort  of  a  night 
it  is." 

Mr.  Slyme  lost  no  time  in  disappearing,  and, 
it  is  to  be  presumed,  in  going  round  the  comer. 
Mr  Tisg,  planting  his  legs  as  wide  apart  as  he 
conid  be  reasonably  expected  by  the  most  san- 

fainc  man  to  keep  them,  shook  nis  head  at  Mr. 
ecksniff  and  smi  led. 

"We  most  not  be  too  hard,"  he  said,  "upon 
the  little  eccentricities  of  our  ftiend  Slyme.  You 
saw  him  whisper  me?" 

Mr.  Pecksniff  had  seen  him. 

''Yon  heard  my  answer,  I  think?" 

Mr.  Pecksniff  had  heard  it. 

"Five  ahilliogs,  eh?"  said  Mr, Tin,  thought, 
fully.  "Ah!  what  an  extraordinary  fellow  I  Very 
moaerate  tool" 

Mr.  Pecksniff  made  no  answer. 

"Five  shillings  I"  pursued  Mr.  Tigg,  musing: 
"and  to  he  punctually  repaid  nextwedt:  diars 
the  best  of  it  Yon  Immf  that?" 


Mr.  Pecksniff  had  not  heard  diat. 

"Nol  Yon  surprise  met"  cried Tigc.  "Hm's 
the  cream  of  the  thing,  sir.  !  never  kmw  that 
man  fiiil  to  redeem  a  promise,  in  my  life.  Yoi'ie 
not  in  want  of  ehange,  are  you? 

•'No,  "  Mid  Hr.  l^eckMdff,  ^drak  yw.  Net 
at  all. " 

"Just  80,"  retnmed  Mr.  Tigg.  -'If  you  hU 
be«i,  I'd  have  got  it  for  you/'  Wah  that  he 
began  to  whisde;  bat  a  doaen  seconds  had  nat 
elapsed  wh«i  he  stopped  short,  and,  hiiAiae 
earoesdy  at  Mr,  Pecksniff,  said : 

"Periiaps  you'd  ruber  not  lend  Slyme  firs 
shillings?^ 

"I  would  mwh  radMr  not,"  Mr.  Pecksoif 
rejoined. 

"Egad!"  cried  Tigg,  gravely  nodding  his  haU 
as  if  some  ground  of  objection  •ecHred  to  Un 
at  that  moment  for  the  first  time,  "it's  very 
possible  you  may  be  right.  WeaM  yon  saieHiii 
the  sane  sort  of  objeetien  to  lending  ne  fin 
shillings,  now?" 

"  Yes,  I  couUn't  do  it,  indeed, '  said  Bb.  Poet 
soilt 

^"Not  even  half-a-erown,  periMfs?"  mfedllr. 

"^ot  even  hatf«-erown." 

"Why  dun  we  eome^"  said  Mr.  Tigg,  "to 
dw  ridicnlon^y  amaU  «Botnt  of  a^toiopeMe. 
Ha!  ha!" 

"And  diat,"  said  BIr.  FttdtsnU^  "would  be 
equally  objectionable." 

On  receipt  of  this  assurance,  Mr.  Ti^  diocpk 
him  heartily  by  both  hands,  protesting  with  much 
earnestness,  that  he  was  one  of  the  most  con- 
sistent and  remaritable  men  he  had  ever  mtX, 
and  that  he  desired  the  honour  of  his  bettor 
acquaintance.  He  further  observed  that  there 
were  many  littie  characteristics  aboot  Us  himi 
Slyme,  of  which  he  could  by  no  amaSt  as  t 
man  or  strict  honour,  a|^rove;  hut  dwt  be  was 
prepared  to  fonive  him  all  these  slight  drtw- 
oacks,  Mid  much  more,  in  considMatiion  of  the 
^at  pleasure  he  himself  had  that  day  ei^joye' 
in  his  social  intercourse  with  BIr.  Pecksniff,  wmch 
had  given  him  a  far  Ingher  and  more  endwing 
delifnit  than  the  soccessfnl  negotiation  of  aay 
small  loan  on  the  part  of  his  friend  cotild  pos- 
sibly have  imparted.  YVith  which  remarks  be 
would  beg  leave,  he  said,  to  wish  lib.  Pecksniff 
a  very  good  evenii^.  And  so  he  took  himielf 
off:  as  Titde  abashed  by  his  recent  fiulvn  u 
any  gentlemui  would  dnire  to  be. 

Hie  meditations  of  BIr.  Pecksniff  diat  eraing 
at  the  bar  of  die  Dragon,  and  that  night  in  his 
own  house,  were  very  seiions  and  grave  wdeed: 
the  more  especially  as  the  intelligence  he  bad 
received  ftt>m  Messrs.  Hag  and  Slyme  tonchiag 
the  arrival  of  other  raemoers  of  the  fiunily,  was 
fully  confirmed  on  more  particular  in<(airy.  For 
the  Spottletoes  had  actually  gone  strai^t  to  the 
Dragon,  where  they  were  at  that  moment  boosed 
and  mounting  gnatd,  uid  iriiere  their  appeaiuce 
had  occasioned  sndi  a  vast  eensatioa,  tbat  Ho. 
Lupin,  scettting  dieir  enand  before  tkey  bad 
been  under  her  roof  half  an  hour,  carried  tte 
news  herself  vrith  all  posrible  secrecy  stml^ 
to  Mr.  Pecksniff's  house :  indeed  it  was  her  gieat 
eatrtion  in  doing  so  which  occasioned  her  to 
miM  diat  gendeauB,  who  catered  at  tbe  frost 
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Joor  of  the  Dngon,  jost  u  she  eneised  from 
(he  back  on&  Moreover,  Mr.  AntbonT  Chozzlewit 
aul  his  son  Jonas  were  economicaUy  auartered 
u  Ae  Half  Moon  and  Seven  Stars,  which  was 
a  obKore  alehoose;  and  by  the  very  next  coach 
fken  came  posting  to  the  scene  of  action,  so 
mmf  odmr  afcctionatfl  nembera  of  the  fiwily 
(<riw  nwdM  with  each  oAer,  inside  and 
«^  aU  Ihe  way  down,  to  the  titter  distraction 
«f  tbe  coachman)  that  in  less  Aan  fi>iir4uid- 
twealy  hours  the  scanty  tavern  accommodation 
«u  St  a  premiun,  and  all  the  private  lodgings 
is  the  ^sce,  amoanting  to  fall  four  beds  and  a 
Nft,  rose  cent,  pw  cent,  in  the  market 

h  a  word,  things  came  to  that  pass  that  nearly 
At  whole  familv  sat  down  before  the  Blue  Dia- 
goi,  sod  formally  invested  it;  and  Martin  Chnz- 
diwit  was  in  a  afiUe  of  nwe.  But  he  resisted 
tmely;  refnsiBg  to  receive  ah  letters,  messages, 
ml  parcels;  obstinately  declining  to  treat  with 
iiyMy;  and  holding  out  no  hope  or  promise 
•f  tapiifllation.  Meutime  die  family  forces  were 
pOfHaally  encountering  each  other  in  divers 
full  •TtK  neighhourfaood :  and  as  no  one  bruich 
<{  the'(%azzlewit  tree  had  ever  been  known 
K  tpM  with  another  within  the  memory  of 
MS,  tkne  was  sach  a  skirmishing  and  floating, 
■si  vmng  off  of  heads,  in  the  metaphorical 
Nee  01  that  expression;  sach  a  bandying  of 
nrii  ud  callioc  of  names;  sach  an  u[rtamiiig 
dmu  and  wrisikluig  of  hrows;  snch  a  formal 
■HitMt  of  good  fiseliDgs  and  violent  resorree- 
tiM  of  sndent  grievances;  as  had  never  been 
bm  in  those  i^uiet  parts  since  the  earliest 
nari  of  their  civilized  existence. 

At  Iragth  in  atter  despair  and  hopelessness, 
MM  few  of  die  belligerents  began  to  speak  to 
ttth  other  in  only  moderate  terms  of  mutual 
^mvation ;  and  nearly  all  addressed  themselves 
wkh  s  show  of  tolerable  decency  to  Mr.  Peck- 
aiir,  in  recognition  of  his  high  character  and 
Mwrtial  position.  Thm,  by  little  and  litde 
Anr  ude  coaunon  came  of  Naitin  Chnzzlewit's 
•Mmey,  antO  it  was  agreed — if  snch  a  word 
OB  he  nsed  in  connexion  with  the  Chozstewits 
-thM  dMre  should  be  a  general  council  and 
Msference  held  at  Mr.  PechsniflTs  house  upon 
>  cotsin  day  at  noon;  which  all  members  of 
(he  family  who  had  brooght  themselves  within 
of  the  summons,  were  forthwith  bidden 
ib4  invited,  solemnly,  to  attend. 

If  wet  Mr.  Pecksniff  wore  an  apostolic  look, 
Ike  wore  it  on  this  memorable  day,  If  ever  his 
wifled  smile  proclaimed  the  words,  "  I  am  a 
wmager  of  peace!"  that  was  its  mission  now. 
n  em  man  combined  within  hinseir  all  the 
qoalilies  of  the  lamb  with  a  considerable 
■"Kh  of  the  dove,  and  not  a  dash  of  the  cro- 
or  the  least  possible  suggestion  of  the 
Tery  mildest  seasoning  of  the  serpent,  that  man 
^  he.  And,  Ob,  die  two  Miss  Pecksnills!  Oh, 
»e  lerene  expression  on  the  face  of  Charity, 
'feh  seemed  to  say,  «I  know  that  all  my  fa- 
hsve  irrpued  me  beyond  the  possibility  of 
wpwtioii,  hat  I  forgive  them,  for  it  is  my  duty 
And,  Oh,  the  gay  simplicity  of  Mercy: 
u  ^inaiag,  innocent,  aod  innui(*llke,  that  if 
y  Md  ^oe  oat  walking  hy  herself,  and  it  had 
nttle  earlier  in  the  season,  die  rohfai- 
"■"••Mt*  might  have  covered  her  with  leaves 


agunst  her  will,  believing  hei'  to  be  one  of  the 
sweet  children  in  the  wood,  come  out  of  it,  and 
issuing  forth  once  more  to  look  for  blackberries 
in  the  young  freshness  of  her  heart !  What  words 
can  pamt  tbe  Pecksiiifb  in  that  trying  hour?  Oh, 
none:  for  words  have  nangbty  companr  among 
dmn,  and  die  Pedcsniffs  were  all  gooaness. 

But  when  Ihe  company  arrived  1  That  was  the 
time.  When  Mr.  PecKsnifT,  rising  from  his  seat 
at  the  table's  head,  with  a  daughter  on  ei^er 
hand,  received  his  guests  in  the  best  parlour  and 
motioned  tbem  to  chairs,  with  eves  so  overflowinjS 
and  connteoance  so  damp  with  gracious  perspi- 
ration, that  he  may  be  said  to  have  been  in  a 
kind  of  moist  meekness  t  And  the  company,  the 
jealous,  stony-beaned,  distrustful  company,  who 
were  all  shut  ud  in  theotselves,  and  had  no  faith 
in  anybody,  and  wouldn't  believe  anything  and 
would  no  more  allow  thensdves  to  he  sofieiwd 
or  lidled  asleep  by  the  Pecksnifl^  than  if  they 
had  been  so  many  hedgehogs  or  porcupines! 

First,  there  was  Mr.  Spottletoe,  who  was  so 
bald  and  had  such  big  whiskers,  mat  he  seemed 
to  have  stopped  his  hair,  by  the  sudden  appU- 
cation  of  some  powerful  remedy,  in  the  very 
act  of  falling  off  bis  head,  and  to  have  fastened 
it  irrevocably  on  his  lace.  Then  there  was  Mrs. 
Spottletoe,  who  being  mnch  too  slim  for  her 
years,  and  of  a  poetical  constitution^  was  accus- 
tomed to  inform  her  more  intimate  frirads  that 
the  said  whiskers  were  ''the  lodestar  of  her 
existence;"  and  who  could  now,  by  reason  of 
her  strong  affection  for  her  uncle  Chnzzlewit, 
and  the  uiock  it  gave  her  to  be  suspected  of 
testamentary  designs  upon  him,  do  nothing  but 
cry — except  moan.  Then  there  were  Anthony 
Chuzzlewif,  and  his  son  Jonas :  the  face  of  the 
old  man  so  sharpened  by  the  wariness  and  cun- 
ning of  his  life,  that  it  seemed  to  cut  him  a  pas- 
sage through  the  crowded  room,  as  ho  edged 
away  behind  the  remotest  chairs;  while  the  son 
had  so  well  profited  by  the  precept  and  example 
of  the  fhdier  that  he  looked  a  year  or  two  the 
elder  of  the  twain,  as  they  stood  winking  their 
red  eyes,  side  by  side,  and  whispering  to  each 
other,  sofUy.  Then  there  was  the  widow  of  a 
deceased  brother  of  Mr.  Martin  Chuzzlewif,  who 
being  almost  supematurally  dissgreeable,  and 
having  a  dreary  face  and  a  masculine  voice, 
was,  in  right  of  these  qnalities,  what  is  com- 
monly called  a  strong-minded  woman;  and  who, 
if  she  could,  would  have  established  her  claim 
to  the  tide,  and  have  shown  herself,  mentally 
speaking,  a  perfect  Sampson,  by  shutting  ap  her 
brodier-in-Iaw  in  a  private  madhouse,  until  he 
proved  his  eomplefe  sanity  by  loving  her  very 
much.  Beside  ner  sat  her  spinster  daughters, 
three  in  number,  and  of  gentlemanly  deportment, 
who  had  so  moriified  themselves  with  tight  slays, 
that  their  tempers  were  reduced  to  soniethhig 
less  than  their  waists,  and  sharp  lacing  was  ex- 
pressed in  their  very  noses.  Then  there  was  a 
young  gentleman,  grand-nephew  of  Mr.  Martin 
Chuzzlewif,  veiy  dark  and  very  hairy,  and  ap- 
parendy  bom  for  no  particular  purpose  but  to 
save  looking-glasses  the  trouble  of  reflecting 
more  than  just  die  first  idea  and  dtetch;^  notion 
of  a  foce,  which  had  never  been  earned  out. 
Then  there  was  a  solitary  female  cousin  who 
was  remarkable  fornothing  bat  being  very  deaf, 
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and  liviDg  by  hetaelf,  and  always  havinj;  tbe 
toothache.  Tben  tbere  was  George  ChtuzTewit, 
a  gay  bachelor  cousin,  who  claimed  to  be  young 
bvt  had  been  younger,  and  was  inclined  to  cor- 
pulency, and  rather  over-fed  himself:  to  that 
extent,  indeed,  that  his  eyes  were  strained  in 
their  sockets,  as  if  with  constant  surprise ;  and 
he  had  such  an  obvious  disposition  to  uimples, 
diat  the  bright  spots  on  his  cravat,  tne  ridi 
pattern  on  his  wautcoat,  and  even  his  glittering 
triidtefs,  seemed  to  have  broken  out  upon  him, 
and  not  to  have  come  into  existence  comfortably. 
Last  of  all.  there  were  present  Hr.  Chevy  Slyme 
and  his  friend  Tiu.  And  it  is  worthy  of  remark, 
tbat  altboHgh  each  person  preset  disliked  tbe 
•ther  mainly  bccaose  he  or  she  ifM  belong  to 
the  family,  they  one  and  all  eonenired  in  hating 
Mr.  Tigg  because  he  didn't. 

Such  was  the  pleasant  little  famUy  circle  now 
assembled  in  Mr.  Pecksniff's  bestparloar,  agree- 
ably prepared  to  fall  foul  of  Hr.' Pecksniff  or 
anybody  else  who  might  venture  to  say  any- 
thing whatever  upon  any  sobjecL 

"This,"  said  Mr.  Pecksuiif  rising,  and  looking 
roand  upon  them,  with  folded  hands,  "  does  me 
good,  it  does  my  daughters  good.  We  thank 
you  for  assembling  here.  We  are  grateful  to 
yoa  with  oiv  whow  hearts.  It  is  a  blessed  dis- 
tinction that  yon  have  conferred  upon  vs,  and 
believe  nie"— it  is  impossible  (o  conceive  how 
he  smiled  here—'*  we  shall  not  easily  forget  it" 

"1  am  sorry  to  interrupt  you,  Pecksnin,"  re- 
marked Mr.  Spottletoe,  with  his  whiskers  in  a 
very  portentous  state;  "but  you  are  assuming 
too  much  to  yourself  sir.  Who  do  you  imagine 
has  it  in  contemplation  to  confer  a  distinction 
upon  yo«  sir?" 

A  general  mnnnur  echoed  this  enquiry,  and 
applauded  it. 

**If  you  are  about  to  pursue  the  course  with 
which  ^ou  have  begun  sir,"  pursued  Mr.  Spot- 
tletoe  in  a  great  heat,  and  giving  a  violent  rap 
on  the  table  with  hisknuclJes,  "the  sooner  you 
desist,  and  this  assembly  separates,  the  better. 
1  am  no  stranger  sir,  to  your  preposterous  desire 
to  be  regarded  as  the  head  of  this  family,  but 
1  can  tell  you  sir^" 

Oh  yes  indeed!  He  tell.  He!  matl  He  was 
tbe  bead,  washe!  From  the  strong-minded  woman 
downwards  everybody  fell,  that  instant,  npon 
Mr.  Spottletoe,  who  after  vainly  attempting  to 
he  heard  in  silence  was  fun  to  sit  down  again, 
folding  his  arms  and  shaking  his  head,  most 
wradifolly,  and  giving  Mrs.  Spottletoe  to  under- 
stand in  dumb  show  that  that  scoundrel  Peck- 
sniff might  go  on  for  the  present,  but  he  would 
cut  in  presently,  and  anninilate  him. 

"I  am  not  sorry,"  said  Mr.  Pecksniff  in  re- 
sumption of  his  address,  *'l  am  really  not  sorry 
that  this  little  incident  has  happened.  It  is  good 
to  feel  that  we  are  met  here  without  disguise. 
It  is  good  lo  know  that  we  have  no  reserve 
before  each  other,  but  are  appearing  freely  in 
our  own  characters." 

Hare,  the  eldest  daughter  of  the  strong-minded 
woman  rose  a  little  way  from  her  seat,  and 
trembling  violently  from  head  to  fool,  more  as 
it  seemed  with  passion  than  timidity,  expressed 
a  general  hope  that  some  people  would  appear 
ju  their  own  chaiaoters*  if  U  were  only  for  soch 


a  proceeding  having  the  attraction  of  novelet* 
recoounend  it;  and  that  when  they  (neaniBg Ike 
some  people  before  mentioned)  talked  abont  their 
relations,  they  would  be  eazefol  to  observe  who 
was  present  in  conpany  at  tbe  time;  odwwiM 
it  might  come  round  to  those  rdatioH'  ean,  u 
a  w«y  they  little  eijpecled;  and  sa  to  red  Msei 
(she  observed)  she  bad  yet  to  learn  tfaM  a  red 
nose  was  any  disgrace,  inasmuch  as  people  neitber 
made  nor  coloured  their  own  nMes,  but  bad 
that  feature  provided  for  them  without  beiag 
first  consulted;  though  even  upon  that  branch  oi 
the  subject  she  had  great  doubts  wbeth»  cerOia 
noses  were  redder  wan  other  noses,  or  indeed 
half  as  red  as  some.  This  r^narit  being  received 
with  a  shrill  titter  by  tbe  two  aialera  of  the 
speaker,  Hiss  Chatily  Pecksniff  bMged  with 
much  politeness  to  be  informed  wbetow  any 
those  very  low  observations  were  tevelleu  at 
her;  and  receiving  no  more  explanatory  answer 
than  was  conveyed  in  the  adage  *<Those  the  cap 
fits,  let  them  wear  it,"  immediately  commenced 
a  somewhat  acrimonious  and  phonal  retort, 
wherein  she  was  nuich  comforted  and  abetted  bv 
her  sister  Mercy,  who  lau^ked  at  the  same  wita 
^at  heartiness :  indeed  far  more  naturally  than 
fife.  And  it  being  quite  impossible  that  any  dif- 
ference of  opinion  can  take  |^ce  anoag  wonca 
vrithout  every  woman  who  is  within  heaiiBS 
taking  active  part  in  it,  tbe  strong-minded  Udy 
and  her  two  daughters,  and  Mrs.  i^ttleloe,  and 
the  deaf  cousin  (who  was  not  at  all  disqualified 
from  joining  in  the  dispute  by  reason  of  beiig 
perfectly  unacquainted  with  its  merits),  weaM 
all  plunged  into  the  quarrel  directly. 

Tne  two  Miss  Pecksniffs  being  a  pretty  good 
match  for  the  three  Miss  Chuulewits,  and  all 
five  young  ladies  having,  in  the  figurative  lan- 
guage of  the  day,  a  great  amount  of  steam  to 
uspose  of,  the  uteroation  would  uo  doubt  hare 
been  a  long  one  but  for  the  high  valonr  and 
prowess  of  the  strong-nindcd  woman,  who,  i» 
ridit  of  her  reputation  for  powers  of  sarcasM, 
did  so  belabour  and  pummel  Ittrs.  Spottletoe  witb 
taunting  words  that  that  poor  lady,  before  tbs 
engagement  was  two  minutes  old,  had  no  refiigc 
but  in  tears.  These  she  shed  so  plentifully,  SDd 
so  much  to  the  agitation  uidcrief  orMr.SpotUeto& 
that  that  gentleman,  after  holding  his  clenched 
fist  close  to  Mr.  Pecksniff's  eyes,  as  if  it  were 
some  natural  curiosity  from  the  near  inapectioR 
whereof  he  was  likely  to  derive  high  gratifica- 
tion «id  improvement,  and  after  oaring  (for  no 
particolar  reason  that  anybody  couU  iiKom) 
to  kick  ftlr.  George  Chuszlewit  for,  and  in  cpn- 
sideration  of,  the  trifling  sum  of  sixpence,  todt 
his  wife  under  his  arm,  and  indignantiy  with- 
drew. This  diveraiooi  by  distracting  the  attea* 
tion  of  the  combatants,  piU  an  end  to  the  strife, 
which,  after  breaking  out  afresh  iome  twics  or 
thrice  in  certain  inconsiderable  spirts  and  dasheS) 
died  away  in  silence. 

It  was  then  that  Mr.  Pecksniff  once  more  rose 
from  his  chair.  It  was  then  that  the  two  Hia* 
Pecksniffs  composed  themselves  to  look  as  if  tkm 
were  no  such  beings — not  to  say  present,  bat 
in  the  whole  compass  of  the  world —as  thetbres 
Miss  ChiiEzlewits;  while  the  tiuee  Miss  Chut- 
zlewiis  became  equallynncoiucioiu  of  dieeJHStiic* 
of  the  two  Mi4»  Pecksoifis. 
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fa  Ift  b«  Umented/'  said  Mr.  PecbMiff, 
frith  «  foi^iriiig  racoHectien  of  Mr.  Spottletoe's 
Sst,  "Ibit  «vr  frieiHl  ^oald  have  withdrawn 
himself  30  rery  hastil;^,  thoo^  we  have  cause 
for  mntul  cwgratulation  even  in  that,  since 
«e  are  assared  that  he  is  not  distrostful  of  iis 
in  r^nd  to  amrtUngwe  may  say  or  do,  while 
he  a  absent  Now,  that  is  Tery  soothing,  is  it 
»t?" 

^'Mtniff,"  said  AaAoBT,  who  had  been 
watching  the  whole  party  with  peculiar  keenness 
I  inn  the  first — "  don't  you  be  a  hypocrite." 
*  A  iriut,  iir^  good  sir?  4em»iM  Sw.  Pecksniff. 
"A  hypocrite." 

"(^rity,  my  dear,"  said  Mr.  PecksnilT,  "when 
I  uke  my  chunber  candlestick  to-nigbt,  remind 
■e  to  be  more  than  usually  puticolar  in  praying 
^Mr.  AiAoByCbuilewit;  who  has  done  me 
M  ujuliee." 

Tm  was  said  in  a  veiy  blud  voice,  and 
ui^  ts  being  addressed  to  his  dangfrt^s  pri- 
me ear.  WiUi  a  ^eetAilness  of  eonscience, 
rniftiag  almost  a  sj^ighdy  demeanonr,  be 

^  restuned: 
"AH  oar  thoughts  centreing  in  onr  very  dear, 
^thd  relative,  and  he  being  as  it  were 

^eynj  oar  reacli,  we  are  met  to-day,  really  as 

if  vr  were  a  ftinenl  party,  except— a  blessed 

nn^beo— that  there  is  no  body  in  the  hoase." 
The  itro^-«iiaded  lad^  was  not  at  all  snre  Aat 

tUivas  a  blessed  exception.  Qaitethecontoafv. 
"Well,  my  dear  madual"  said  Mr.  Pecksniff. 

"Be  that  as  it  may,  here  we  are;  and  being 
^tn,  we  are  to  conuder  whether  it  is  possible 
W  m  jnstifiabic  means — " 

"Why,  yon  know  as  well  as  I,"  said  the 
jiniDg-n^ed  lady,**that  any  means  are  justiftable 
«  »wh  a  case,  don't  yon  ?" 
'  "Very  good,  my  dear  madam,  very  good — 
'^lethw.  it  ia  possible  by  any  means;  we  will 
I  «ny  means ;  to  open  the  eyes  of  our  valaed 
Kutive  to  his  present  infatuation.  Whether 
it  is  possible  to  make  him  acqnainted  by  any 
Mans  with  the  real  character  and  pnrpose  of 
Au  yoDBg  female  whose  strange,  whose  very 
^lta»e  position,  in  reference  to  himself— here 
Vr.  Ptcksniff  sunk  his  voice  to  an  impressive 
whi^r— "really  casts  a  shadow  of  disgrace  and 
■haute  upon  tfiis  f^ily;  and  who  we  know"— 
twfe  he  raised  his  voice  again— "else  why  is 
she  his  eompanion?  harboars  the  very  basest 
^esi^  Dpon  his  weakness  and  his  property?" 

Id  their  strong  feeling  on  this  point,  they,  who 
ifntA  in  nothing  else,  all  concurred  as  one 
■uad.  Good  Heaven,  tl^at  she  should  harbonr 
^csigM  upon  bis  property  I  The  strong-minded 
Udy  WIS  far  poison,  her  three  daughters  were 
'or  Bridewell  and  bread-and-water,  the  cousin 
*ith  tfte  tooth-ache  advocated  Botany  Bay,  the 
|«o  Ni»  Pecksni&  suggested  flogging.  Nobody 
nt  Mr.  Tigg,  wbo,  notwithstanding  his  extreme 
■bbbiaess,  was  still  understood  to  be  in  some 
MTt  a  lady^s  man,  in  right  of  his  upper  lip  and 
■is  frega,  indicated  a  doubt  of  the  jiutiBsble 
^lare  ef  these  measures;  and  he  only  ogled 
<K  Ane  Miss  Choazlewits  with  the  least  ad- 
of  banter  in  his  admiration,  as  though 
M  would  observe,  *'Yen  ue  positively  down 
ya^her  to  too  great  an  extent,  my  sweet 
"M^ws,  upon  my  soul  you  are!" 


*^ow/'  said  Mr.  Pecksniff,  crossing  his  twe 
fore-fingers  in  a  manner  which  was  at  once  co»- 
citiatory  and  ai^mentative:  "I  will  not,  upon 
the  one  hand,  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  she  de- 
serves all  the  inflictions  which  have  been  so 
very  forcibly  and  hilarioudy  suggested;"  one  <tf 
his  ornamental  sentmces;  "nor  will  |^  upon  the 
other,  on  any  account  compromise  ny  common 
understanding  as  a  man  by  making  the  assertion 
that  she  does  not.  What  1  would .  observe  is, 
that  I  Aink  some  practical  means  midrt  be  de- 
vised of  indnoiBg  ow  reqiectel— ahaU  i  say  o«r 
revered — ?" 

"No!"  interposed  Ae  atrong-miaded  vowu 
in  a  loud  voice. 

"Then  I  will  not,"  said  Mr.  Peeksoiff.  *'Yon 
are  quite  ri^t,  my  dear  madam,  and  I  appreciate 
and  (bank  yon  far,  yoor  dtscriminatiii^  ohgec- 
tioA— 4nr  respected  relative,  to  diq>ose  binaelf 
to  listen  to  oe  aromptings  of  nature,  and  not 
to  th^" 

"Go  on,  Pal'*  cried  Mercy. 

"Wb)r  the  truth  is,  my  dear,"  said  Mr.  Peck- 
mifi^  smiling  upon  his  assembled  kindred,  "Aat 
I  am  at  a  loss  for  a  word.  The  name  of  those 
Dabnlous  animals  (pagan,  I  r^^  to  say)  who 
used  to  sing  in  the  water,  has  quite  escaped  me." 

Mr.  Oeoive  Chnzzlewit  suggested  "Swans." 

"No,"  said  BIr.  Pecksniff.  "Not  swans.  Very 
like  swans,  too.   Thank  you." 

The  n^hew  with  die  oudine  of  a  eoimteBance, 
^)eaking  for  the  first  and  last  time  on  Aat  oc- 
casion, pro[tounded  **Oystors." 

"No,'  said  Mr.  Pecksniff,  with  his  own  pe- 
culiar urbanity,  "iH^r  oysters.  But  by  no  means 
unlike  oysters;  a  very  excdiont  idea;  thank 
you,  my  dear  sir,  very  much.  Wait  I  Sirens. 
Dear  me!  sirens,  of  course.  I  think,  I  say, 
that  means  might  be  devised  of  disposing  our 
respected  relative  to  listen  to  the  promptings  of 
nature,  and  not  to  the  siren-likc  delusions  of 
art.  Now  we  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact 
that  onr  esteemed  friend  has  a  grandson,  to 
whom  he  was,  until  lately,  very  much  attached, 
and  whom  I  could  have  wished  to  see  here  to- 
day, for  1  have  a  real  and  deep  regard  for  bim. 
A  fine  young  man :  a  very  fine  young'  man  I  I 
would  submit  to  yon,  whether  we  might  not 
remove  Mr.  Chnzzlewit's  distrust  of  ns,  and  vin- 
dicate onr  own  disinterestedness  by — " 

"If  Mr.  George  Chuzzlewil  has  anything  to 
say  to  me,"  interposed  the  strong-minded  woman, 
sternly,  "I  beg  him  to  speak  out,  like  a  man; 
and  not  to  look  at  me  and  my  daughters  as  if 
he  conld  eat  us." 

"As  to  looking,  I  have  heard  it  said,  Mrs. 
Ned,"  returned  Mr.  George,  angrily,  "that  a  cat 
is  free  to  contemplate  a  monarch ;  and  therefore 
I  hope  I  have  some  tight,  having  been  bom  a 
member  of  this  family,  to  look  at  a  person  who 
only  came  into  it  by  marriage.  As  to  eating,  I 
beg  to  say,  whatever  bitterness  your  jealousies 
ana  disappointed  expectations  may  surest  to 
you,  that  I  am  not  a  cannibal,  na'am." 

"I  don't  know  that  I"  oied  the  strong-minded 
woman. 

"At  all  events,  if  I  was  a  cannibal,"  said  Mr. 
George  Chuzzlewit,  ^atly  stimulated  by  this 
retort.  "I  think  it  would  occur  to  me  that  a  lady 
who  had  outlived  three  husbands  and  snfTered 
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so  very  little  from  their  loss,  mast  be  most  na- 
commonly  lot^h." 

The  strong-minded  vomait  immediatelr  rose. 

*'Ani  I  will  farther  add,"  said  Bfr.  Geoi^e, 
nodding  his  head  violently  at  every  second  syl- 
lable; ''naming  no  names,  and  therefore  hurting 
nobody  but  those  whose  coosciences  (ell  them 
they  are  fUuded  to,  that  I  think  it  would  be 
much  more  decent  and  becoming,  if  those  who 
hooked  and  crooked  themselves  into  this  family 
by  getting  on  the  blind  side  of  some  of  its  mem- 
bers before  m^urria^,  and  mauslanghtering  diem 
afterwards  by  crowing  over  them  to  that  strong 
pitch  that  dwv  were  glad  to  die,  would  regain 
iVom  acting  the  part  of  valtures  in  re^rd  to 
odier  moiioers  of  this  fiunily  who  tat  living.  1 
think  it  would  be  full  as  well,  if  not  better,  if 
those  individuals  would  keep  at  home,  content- 
ing themselves  with  what  they  have  got  (luckily 
for  them)  already;  instead  of  hovering  about, 
and  thrusting  their  fingers  into,  a  family  pie, 
which  they  flavor  much  more  than  enough,  1 
can  tell  them,  when  they  are  fifty  miles  away." 

"I  might  have  been  prepared  for  thisl"  cned 
the  strong-minded  woman,  looking  about  her 
with  a  disdainful  smUe  as  she  moved  towards 
the  door,  followed  by  her  three  dao^len:  "inr 
deed  I  was  fully  prepared  for  it,  from  Ae  first. 
What  else  could  I  expect  ia  such  an  atmosphere 
as  this!" 

''Don't  direct  your  halfpay-officer's  gaie  at 
me,  ma'am,  if  yon  please,'  iaterposM  Hiss 
Charily;  "for  I  won't  bear  it." 

This  was  a  smart  stab  at  a  pension  enjoyed 
by  the  strong-minded  woman,  during  her  second 
widowhood  and  before  her  last  coverture.  It 
told  immensely. 

"1  passed  from  the  memory  of  a  grateful 
country,  yon  very  miserable  minx,"  said  Bin. 
Ned,  "when  I  entered  this  family;  utd  I  feel 
now,  ihoQgh  I  did  not  feel  dien,  that  it  served 
me  right,  and  that  I  lost  my  claim  upon  the 
United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
when  I  so  degraded  myself.  Now  my  dears,  if 
you're  quite  ready,  and  have  sufficieaUy  im- 
proved yourselves  by  taking  to  heart  the  eenleel 
example  of  these  two  young  ladies,  1  think  we'll 
go.  Mr.  Pecksniff,  we  are  very  much  obliged  to 
yoo,  really.  We  came  to  be  entertained,  and 
you  have  far  surpassed  onr  utmost  expectations, 
m  the  amnsement  you  have  provided  for  us. 
Thank  yon.  Good  bye!" 

With  such  departing  words,  did  this  strong- 
minded  female  paralyse  the  PecksnifBan  ener- 
gies: and  so  she  swept  out  of  die  room,  and 
out  of  the  house,  attended  by  her  daughters, 
who,  as  with  one  accord,  elevated  their  three 
noses  in  the  air,  and  joined  in  a  contemptuous 
titter.  As  they  passed  the  parlour  window  on 
the  outside,  tney  were  seen  to  counterfeit  a 
perfect  transport  of  delight  among  themselves; 
and  with  this  final  blow  and  great  discourage- 
ment for  those  within,  they  vanished. 

Before  Mr.  Pecksniff  or  any  of  his  remaining 
Tbitors  coald  offer  a  Temark,  another  figure 
passed  this  window,  coming,  at  a  great  rate,  in 
the  opposite  direction :  and  immediately  after- 
wards, Mr.  Spottletoe  burst  into  the  cKamber. 
Compared  with  bis  present  stale  of  heat,  he 
had  gone  oat  «  man  of  snow  or  ice.  iiia  head 


Stilled  such  oil  upon  his  whiskers,  that  Aey 
were  rich  and  clo^sd.  with  nnctuow  dnpa;  lui 
face  was  violently  inflamed,  hu  Umba  tnmUed; 
and  he  gasped  and  strove  for  breadi. 
"Mv  good  sir!"  cried  Mr.  Pedunifll 
"  On  yes  I "  returned  the  other :   "  Oh  ytt, 
certainly!  Oh  to  be  sure!  Oh  of  course!  Yoi 
hear  him?  You  hear  him?  all  of  you!" 
"What's  the  matter!"  cried  several  voices.  , 
"Ob  nothing!"  cried Spotdetoc,  still  ga^iv. 
"Nothing  at  all!  Ifs  of  no  consequeacel  Ask 
himi        teU  yoni" 

*'l  do  not  understand  our  friend,"  said  Mr. 
Pecksniff^  looking  about  him  in  utter  amaiO' 
ment  "I  assure  yon  that  he  is  quite  nainldlt- 
gible  to  me." 

"Unintelligible,  sirl"  cried  the  oAer.  ''0a- 
iitfellifflble  1  Do  you  mean  to  say,  sir,  that  y«i 
don't  Itnow  wbat  has  h^pened  1   Tbii  yoa 
haven't  decoyed  us  here,  and  laid  a  plot  aai  < 
a  plan  against  ns!  WiU  yon  venture  to  uy  j 
that  you  didn't  know  Mr.  Chnzzlewit  was  goiag,  | 
air,  and  that  yoa  don't  know  he's  gon^  lirf '  I 
"Gone!"  was  the  general  cry.  I 
"Gone,"  echoed  Mr.  Spotdetoe.  "Gone  while 
we  were  silting  here.   Gone.   Nobody  knows  . 
where  he's  gone.  Oh  of  course  noti  Nobody  ' 
knew  he  was  going.  Oh  of  conrse  notl  Us  ; 
landlady  diought  up  to  the  very  last  mmni 
that  they  were  merely  going  for  a  ride; 
had  no  other  suspicion.  On  of  couse  not! 
She's  not  this  fellow's  orettaie.  Oh  of  couse 
notl" 

Adding  to  these  exclamations  a  kind  of  iro- 
nical howl,  and  gazing  upon  ike  company 
one  brief  instant  afterwards,  in  a  sadden  sileace, 
the  irrilaied  gentleman  started  off  again  at  As 
same  Iremendons  pace,  and  was  seen  no  man- 

It  was  in  vain  for  Mr.  Pecksniff  to  aswre  Am 
that  this  new  and  opportune  evasion  of  (he 
family  was  at  least  as  great  a  shodi  and  s■^ 
prise  to  him,  as  to  anybody  else.  Of  all  die 
Dullyings  and  dmunciations  that  were 
heaped  on  one  unlucky  head,  none  can  ever 
have  exceeded  in  energy  .and  heartiness  Ibois 
with  which  he  was  complimented  by  each  «f 
his  remaining  relatives,  sii^y,  ^pon  Uddiag 
him  farewell. 

The  moral  position  taken  by  Mr.  Tigg  w 
something  quite  tremendous;  and  the  deaf  cou- 
sin, who  had  had  the  complicated  aggravatioa 
of  seeing  all  the  proceedings  and  heuiag  aothiag 
but  the  catastrophe,  actually  scraped  her  sbo« 
upon  the  scraper,  and  afterwaras  dtstribale" 
impressions  of  them  all  over  the  top  step,  u> 
token  that  she  shook  the  dust  from  her  feet 
before  quitting  that  dissembling  and  perfiaiM* 
mansion. 

Mr.  Pecksniff  had,  in  short,  biU  one  conuw, 
and  that  was  knowledge  that  all  these  his  re- 
lations and  friends  had  haled  him  to  the  v«7 
utmost  extent  before;  and  that  he,  for  his  pait) 
had  not  distribated  among  them  any  mote  love, 
than,  with  his  ample  capital  in  that  n*P*<^^ 
could  comfortably  afford  to  part  with.  ^ 
view  of  his  affiirs  ytdded  him  ^eat  oonsou- 
tion;  and  the  fact  deservei  to  be  anted,  u 
showing  with  what  ease  n  good  man 
consoled  under  circwnstanees  of  ftUoe  <>* 
disappointment 
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oanjumia  a  nnx  Atxoan  or  m  ihstallatioii  or  m.  rKCEsmrr's  hkw  pom  mo  the  bosom 
»  n.  pegkmiff's  rAULY.  with  all  thx  wamvfma  held  ok  that  occasion,  ahd  tu 
«UAT  axjonisirr  or  lou  pihch. 


Ta  best  of  archileets  mi  land-sarveyors 
A  hone,  in  whom  Ae  enemies  already 
more  duui  once  in  diese  pages,  pre- 
tended to  detect  a  fancifbl'  resemblance  to  his 
■aster.  Not  in  his  outward  person,  for  he  was 
1  m-boned,  haggard  horse,  alwavs  on  a  mach 
iborter  allowance  of  com  than  Ar.  Pecksniff; 
b«  in  his  moral  character,  wherein,  said  they, 
ke  «ts  fall  of  promise,  bat  of  no  perfonnance. 
Be  WIS  always,  in  a  manner,  going  to  go,  and 
■net  going.     When  at  his  slowest  rate  of 
bmOiiig,  ne  wonld  sometimes  lift  op  his  legs 
tt  Ugh,  and  diaplav  such  mighty  action,  that 
it  TO  dlltcvlt  to  believe  he  was  doing  less 
ikulMiteen  miles  an  hour;  and  he  was  for 
vrcr  w  perfeotN'  satisfied  with  his  own  speed, 
ui  M  tattle  Asconcerted  by  opportanitles  of 
Mvpii^  himself  with  the  fastest  trotters,  that 
uhsion  was  the  more  difllcolt  of  resistance. 
Hiiu  a  land  «f  animal  who  infused  into  the 
InMi  of  strangers  a  lively  sense  of  hope,  and 
fMKued  all  those  who  knew  him  better  with 

>  pirn  despair.  In  what  respect,  havii^  these 
pMh  «t  cnanc<er,  he  might  be  fairly  likened 

I     Ht  ■ister,  tliat  good  man's  slanderers  only 
<»  enlain.  Bat  it  is  a  melanehoW  trath,  and 

>  ^orabte  instance  of  the  uniaiaritablniess 
lbs  world,  that  tbey  made  the  comparison. 

.  b  ttislwf8e,andaenoodedvehicle,  wnateTer 
i»  proper  name  might  be,  to  which  he  was 
■duly  harnessed— it  was  more  tike  a  gig  with 
t  tawmr,  dian  anything  else— all  Mr.  Pinch's 
iBoa^ts  and  wishes  centred,  one  bright  f^sty 
■MUDg:  for  -wiA  this  gallant  equipage  he  was 
abott  to  drive  to  Salisbury  alone,  there  to  meet 
«i(h  the  new  pvpil,  and  Aence  to  bring  him 
WW  n  triumph. 

Blessiogs  on  thy  simple  heart,  Tom  Pindi, 
MW  proudly  dost  thou  button  up  that  scanty 
cut,  called  by  a  sad  misnomer,  for  these  many 
run,  a  "neat"  one;  and  how  thoroughly  as 

ihy  cheerlU  voice  thou  pleasairtly  adjnrest 
^  the  hostler  "not  to  let  him  go  yet,"  dost 
■hu  believe  that  <]uadruped  desires  to  go,  and 
voild  go  if  he  miriit!  Who  could  repress  a 
»Mle— of  love  for  thee,  Tom  Pinch,  and  not  in 

*t  Ifav  expeoae,  for  diou  art  poor  enough 
wndy,  HMmn  biows— to  think  that  sncb  a 
MWay  at  lies  before  thee,  should  awaken  that 
•pck  flow,  and  hurry  of  dm  spiritB,  in  which 
settest  down  again,  almost  nntasted,  on  the 
window*aU,  that  great  white  mug  (put 
>L  by  Ay  own  hands,  last  night,  that  breakfast 
■ipt  aiA  hold  thee  late),  and  layest  yonder 
^  ^on  the  seat  beside  Ae^  to  be  eaten  on 

WM,  when  thou  art  calmer  in  thy  high  re- 
J*«»8l  Who,  as  thou  drivest  off,  a  happy  man. 
^noddest  wiA  a  grateful  lovingness  to  Peck- 
Nn  in  his  ni^teap  at  his  chamber- window, 
*||«  "ot  cry,  "Heaven  speed  Aee,  Tom,  and 
MM  that  Am  weit  going  off  ibr  ever  to  aoiae 


quiet  home  where  thou  mightst  live  M  peace, 
and  sorrow  should  not  touch  tbeel" 

What  better  time  for  driving,  riding  waHdng, 
moving  through  Ae  air  by  any  means,  than  a 
fresh,  frosty  momiog,  when  hope  runs  cheerily 
through  the  veins  wiA  Ae  brisk  blood,  and 
tingles  in  the  frame  from  head  to  foot  I  This 
was  Ae  glad  commencement  of  a  bracing  day  in 
early  winter,  such  as  may  put  the  languid  sum- 
mer season  (speaking  of  tt  when  it  can  t  be  had) 
to  the  blush,  aud  shame  the  spring  for  being 
sometimes  cold  by  halves,  llie  sheep-bells  rang 
as  deariy  in  the  vigorous  air,  as  if  Aey  felt  ita 
wholesome  inflnoice  like  living  creattures;  the 
trees,  in  lien  of  leaves  or  blossoms,  shed  upon 
the  ground  a  frosty  rime  that  spaHded  as  it 
fell,  and  might  have  been  the  dust  of  diamonds 
— so  it  was,  to  Tom.  From  cottage  chimneys, 
smoke  went  streaming  up  high,  high,  as  if  the 
earA  had  lost  its  grossoess,  being  so  fair,  and 
must  not  be  oppressed  by  heavy  vapour.  The 
crust  of  ice  on  Ae  dse  rippling  brook,  was  so 
transparent  and  so  thin  in  texture,  that  the  lively 
water  might,  of  its  own  free  will,  have  stopped 
— in  TonTs  glad  mind  it  had — to  look  upon  the 
lovely  moraing.  And  lest  the  aun  should  break 
Ais  charm  too  eagerly,  Am  moved  between 
him  and  Ae  ground  a  mist  like  that  which  waits 
upon  Ae  moon  on  summer  nights — Ae  very  same 
to  Tom — and  wooed  him  to  dissolve  it  gently. 

Tom  Pinch  went  on ;  not  Cast,  but  wiA  a  sense 
of  rapid  motion,  which  did  just  as  well ;  and 
as  he  went,  all  kinds  of  things  occurred  to  keep 
him  happy.  Thus  -vhen  he  came  within  sight 
of  the  turnpike,  and  was -Oh  a  long  way  off! 
—be  saw  Ae  tollman's  wife,  who  had  Aat 
moment  checked  a  waggon,  run  back  into  Ae 
little  house  again  like  mad,  to  say  (she  knew) 
that  Mr.  Pinch  was  coming  up.  And  she  was 
right,  for  wheo  he  drew  wiAtn  hail  of  the  gate, 
forA  mshed  the  tollman's  children,  shrieking 
in  tiny  chorus,  "Mr.  Pinch!" — to  Tom's  intense 
delight  The  very  tollman,  Aough  an  nf^y  chap 
in  general,  and  one  whom  folks  were  raAer 
shy  of  handling,  came  out  himself  to  take  Ae 
toU,  and  give  mm  rough  good  morning :  and 
what  wiA  all  Ais,  and  a  gUmpse  of  the  family 
breakfast  on  a  little  round  table  before  the  fire, 
Ae  crust  Tom  I^h  had  brouj^t  away  wiA 
him  acquired  as  rich  a  flavour  as  thongh  it  had 
been  cnt  from  off  a  fairy  loaf. 

But  there  was  more  Aan  Ais.  It  was  not 
only  the  married  pei^le  and  the  children  who 
gave  Tom  Pinch  a  welcome  as  he  passed.  No, 
no.  Spaikling  eyes  and  snowy  breasts  came 
hurrieoly  to  many  an  upper  casement  as  he 
clattered  by,  and  gave  him  back  his  greeting: 
not  stinted  eiAer,  but  sevenfold,  good  measure. 
They  were  all  merry.  They  all  laughed.  And 
some  of  Ae  wickedest  among  them  even  kissed 
tMr  hands  aa  Tom  looked  ha^    For  who 
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minded  poor  BIr.  Pinch?  Then  wu  no  hum 
in  Aim. 

And  DOW  the  morniiig  grew  so  fair,  and  all 
things  were  so  wide  awake  and  gay,  that  the 
sun  seeming  to  say— Tom  had  no  doabt  he  said 
— *'I  can't  stand  it  an^  longer:  !  most  have  a 
look" — streamed  out  in  nMUaat  majesty.  The 
mist,  too  shy  and  gentle  for  such  lusty  com* 
pany,  fled  off,  quite  scared,  before  tt;  and  as  it 
swept  away,  the  hills  and  mounds  and  distant 
pasture  lands,  teeming  with  placid  sheep  and 
noisy  crows,  came  out  as  bright  as  thouf;h  they 
were  unrolled  bran  new  for  the  occasion.  la 
compliment  to  which  discovery,  the  brook  stood 
still  no  longCT,  but  ran  briskly  off  to  bear  the 
tidings  to  the  water-mill,  three  miles  away. 

Bir.  Pinch  was  jogging  along,  full  of  pleasant 
thoughts  and  cheerinl  iiuSuenc^  when  he  saw, 
upon  the  path  before  him,  going  in  the  same 
dtfection  with  himself,  a  traveller  on  foot,  who 
waUted  with  a  li^iht,  quick  step,  and  sang  MS  he 
went — for  certain  in  a  very  loud  voice,  bat  not 
unmusically.  He  was  a  young  fellow,  of  some 
five  or  six  and  twentv  perhaps,  and  was  drest 
in  such  a  free  and  fly-away  &shion,  that  the 
long  ends  of  his  loose  red  neckcloth  were 
streaming  out  behind  him  quite  as  often  as  be- 
fore;  and  the  bunch  of  bright  winter  berries  in 
the  huttonbole  of  hts  velveteen  coat,  was  as 
visible  to  Mr.  Pinch's  rearward  observation,  as 
if  he  had  worn  that  garment  wrong  side  fore- 
most He  emtinoed  to  sing  with  so  much  energ);. 
that  he  did  not  hear  the  sound  of  wheeb  until 
it  was  close  behind  him;  when  he  turned  a 
whimsical  face  and  verv  merrv  pair  of  blue 
eyes  on  Mr.  Pinch,  and  checked  himself  directly. 

"Why,  Mark!"  said  Tom  Pinch,  stopping, 
"who'd  have  thought  of  seeing  you  here?  wdTl 
this  is  surprising  1  * 

Mark  touched  his  hat,  and  said,  with  a  very 
sudden  decrease  of  vivacity,  that  he  was  going 
to  Salisbury. 

"And  hew  spruce  yon  are,  tool"  said  Mr. 
Pint^fSnrveyinenimwi^greatpleasare.  "Realty 
I  didn't  think  you  were  naif  mch  a  tight^made 
feUow,  Markl-'^ 

"Thankee,  Mr.  Pinch.  Pretty  well  for  that, 
1  believe.  It's  not  my  fault,  vou  know.  With 
T^;ard  to  beiug  spruce,  sir,  wat's  where  it  is, 
you  see."  And  here  he  looked  particularly 
gloomy. 

"Where  what  is?"  Mr.  Pin^h  demanded. 

"Where  the  aggravation  of  it  is.  Any  man 
may  be  in  good  spirits  and  good  temper  when 
he's  well  drest.  Inere  ain't  aauch  credit  in  that. 
If  1  was  very  ragged  and  very  jolly,  then  1 
^uld  begi»  to  feel  I  had  lamBd  a  point,  Mr. 
Pinch." 

"So  you  were  singing  Juit  now,  to  bear 
as  it  were,  against  h«ng  irtSl  dresaed, 
Mark?"  said  ^ch. 

"Your  conversation's  ahr^s  equal  to  prhit, 
air,"  rejoined  Hark  with  a  broad  grin.  "That 
was  it." 

"Weill"  cried  Pinch,  "von  are  theatrangest 
yonng  man,  Maik,  I  ever  nnew  in  my  life.  I 
always  tho^^t  so;  but  now  I  am  quite  certain 
of  it  I  am  gma§  to  Salisbury,  toe.  Will  yon 
get  in?  I  shin  be  Ttry  gkd  of  your  company." 
The  yonac  Idlow  mB&  hk 


and  accepted  the  offer;  stepping  into  the  carriage 
directly,  and  seating  himself  on  the  Ytry  edge 
of  the  seat  with  his  body  halfoutofit,  to  express 
his  beiu  there  on  sufferance,and  by  the  polimeH 
of  Mr.  Pinch.  As  they  went  along,  the  eonvma' 
tion  proceeded  after  this  manner. 

"  1  more  than  half  beHeved,  just  now,  seeag 
von  so  very  smart,"  said  PiBcn,  "that  youMit 
be  going  to  be  married,  Marit.' 

"Well,  sir,  I've  thought  of  (hat  too,"  be 
repUed.  "  There  might  be  some  credit  in  beiM 
joDy  with  a  wife,  'specially  if  the  children  hu 
the  measles  and  that,  and  was  very  firactioai 
indeed.  But  I'm  a'most  afraid  to  try  it  I  don't 
see  my  way  dear." 

"Yon're  notveiy  fond  of  a^bedytpwhifi?" 
said  Pinch. 

"Not  particular,  sir.  I  think." 

"But  the  way  would  be,  you  knew,  Ibik, 
according  to  your  views  of  things,"  uM  lb. 
Pinch,  "  to  marry  somebody  you  didn't  Ukl^ 
and  who  was  very  dbagreeaote." 

"So  it  would,  sir,  but  that  might  be  canniaf 
out  a  principle  a  little  too  lar,  mi^ln't  Uf* 

"Perhaps  it  niicht,"said  Hr.Fiuh.  Atwlkh 
they  both  lauded  gaily. 

"Lord  bless  you, air,"  saidMaik,  "yondoa't 
half  know  me,  though.  I  dtm't  believe  thcH 
ever  was  a  man  as  could  come  out  s«  sfreai 
waiet  circnmstaoces  that  would  makeedwrmca 
misenU&  as  I  could,  if  I  could  imly  get  a 
chance.  Butlcan'tgetaekanoe.  Ifsmyopokw. 
that  nobody  never  will  know  half  of  iraiif  •  ia 
me,  nnless  something  very  unexpected  tamsn^ 
And  !  don't  see  any  prospect  ai  Aat  V*  > 
going  to  leave  the  Dragon,  sir." 

"Going  to  leave  the  Dragon!"  cried  Mr.  PhKb, 
looking  at  him  with  great  asCenishment  *'Wky, 
Mark,  you  take  my  breath  away!" 

"Yes,  sir,"  he  rejoined,  looking  stni^  ^ 
fore  him  and  a  long  way  off,  aa  men  do  sone* 
times  when  they  cogitate  profomitfiy.  "Whil^i 
the  use  of  my  st<^ing  at  the  Dnueon?  It  aa'l 
at  all  the  sort  of  place  f»r  me.  Wfaeo  I  ■«» 
London  (I'm  a  Kenti^  man  by  birth,  thou^ 
and  took  that  sittvation  here,  1  ipute  iMde 
my  mind  that  it  was  the  dullest  little  ont^'^ 
way  comer  in  England,  and  that  there  wom 
be  some  credit  in  being  joUy  under  such  ci^ 
cnmstances.  But,  Lord,  here's  no  dulnesi  at 
the  Dragon  t  kittles,  cricket,  ^oils,  nine-p^ 
comic  songs,  chonues,  company  round  w 
chimney  com«-  evwy  wintn's  ereaing^-uy 
mui  could  be  jolly  at  ikt  Dragon.  There's  o* 
credit  in  tint. 

"Bnt  if  emmon rmort  he  Ine  Ar  oue,  Maifct 
as  I  think  it  is,  being  able  to  etiAnn  it  *7 
what  I  know  myseUT  utd  Mr.  Pinch,  "t** 
are  the  cause  of  half  this  nMRteent,  and  sst  it 


"&re  may  be  something  in  Oat,  tooy  sit, 
answered  Maik.  "But  AaCs  no  consolatioB." 

"Weill"  saidMr.PiBch,  afler  a  shortsilM 
his  usually  sdbdued  tone  being  evni  mere  so^ 
dned  than  ever.  "I  can  hardly  think  eeoi^ 
of  what  you  tell  me.  Why,  what  mUl  beosas 
of  Mrs.  Lupin,  Markr  , 

Mark  lo^  moiv  fiiedly  before  hn. 
fimher  off  atilL  as  he  antweMd  that  ha  dUa  t 
mtfOM  itveuM  he  mnoh  of  an  e^fsel  to  *^ 
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Ibgn  were  iileatY  of  smart  Toang  Mews  as 
vmM  he  dad  of  the  riaee.  He  hoew  a  dosen 

"IWs  ^bable  enough,"  sud  Hn.  Pinch, 
"bnt  lam  not  at  all  sore  that  Mrs.  Lnpin  woold 
ke  ^  of  them.  Why,  I  always  supposed  that 
Sri.  lApin  and  yon  wonld  niafce  a  match  of 
it  Msih:  and  so  did  every  one,  as  &r  as  I 
bsv." 

''I  wntTf"  VUA  relied,  m  soMe  eooAision, 
"nii  aoAing  as  was  in  a  direct  way  eonrting- 
fiko  to  her,  nor  she  to  me,  hut  I  don't  know 
«kl  I  mi^itn't  do  one  of  these  odd  times,  and 
whsi  she  mii^tn't  taj  in  ananm.  Wdl,  air, 
list  molda't  suit." 

"Not  (o  be  Imidtoid  of  the  Dragon,  Biaikr' 
Hied  Mr.  Pinch. 

"No  sir,  certainly  not,"  retnmed  the  other. 
vilUnwing  his  gaze  firom  the  horizon,  ana 
Mu^  at  his  feUowMTeller.  "Why,  that 
Mild  Be  the  rain  of  a  man  like  ne.  I  go  and 
atdtvB  eonfortaUy  fw  life,andBO  mannevev 
Ml  m  out.  WhMt  wenld  he  the  credit  of  the 
hiAaid  «f  the  Dragon's  being  joUyt  why,  he 
«MU^t  Mp  it,  if  he  tried." 

"DoM  Mrs.  Lupin  know  yon  are  going  to 
lt»e  hKT'  Mr.  Jtnch  en^ired. 
"I  bnn't  broke  it  to  her  yet,  sir,  but  I 

■Ht  fa  lookiac  oot  diis  morning  for  some- 
f^sewaul  suitable,"  be  said,  nodding  towards 
/  HeotT. 

J^WW  kind  of  thing  now?"  filr.  Pinch  de- 

"Ivss  tUnking,"  Mark  replied,  <<«f  some- 
tisg  in  the  graw-di«ing  way. 

*W  Graciofis,  ffirlTl"  ened  Mr.  Pinch. 

"h's  a  good  duapj  wormy  sort  of  business, 
a"  said  Hark,  shakmg  his  head,  ai^umeot»> 
irreljr,  "  aiti  tbere  might  be  some  credit  in  being 
jolly,  with  iHie's  mlntf  hi  that  parsait,  anless 
gnTft.diggen  is  nsnally  given  that  way;  which 
**aU  be  a  dr&wback.  Yoa  don't  happen  to 
laow  hew  that  is,  in  general,  do  yon,  sir?"  ' 

"Ns,"  said  Mr.  Pinch.  "!  Mt  indeed.  I 
■mr  thaie^  npen  the  snlnect." 

"h  case  ef  mat  net  tnining  oat  as  as 
«w  eoild  •miA,  yon  know,"  said  Marie,  mnshig 
IRW)  "tkere'a  other  bosinesses.  Unoertaking 
•nr.  IhM'a  gloomT.  Iliere  might  be  credit  to 
fcs  fmuoA  there.  A  Broker's  man  in  a  poor  neigh- 
kMnood  wnridn't  be  bad  pei^ws.  A  jauer 
(MS  s  deal  of  misery.  A  doctors  man  is  in 
very  eadst  of  mnrder.  A  bailiff's  an't  a 
Unly  orace  natVallv.  Even  a  tax-gatherer  most 
W  Us  feelincB  rather  worited  opon,  at  times, 
nere's  tots  or  trades,  in  wUch  I  shoald  have 
«  oppottnity,  1  think?" 

Mr.  Pineh  was  so  perfectly  overwhelmed  by 
nese  remarks  that  he  conld  do  nothing  b« 
^i!t*sioMlly  exchange  a  word  or  two  on  some 
■Merat  sabject,  and  cast  sidelong  glances  at 
w  bri^  hoe  of  his  odd  friend  {who  nmned 
V'^  oneenscioBs  of  his  observation),  until  they 
[***bed  a  eertaitt  comer  of  the  road,  dose  upon 
w>«tiktrts  of  the  city,  when  Mark  said  he 
***N  iamp  down  there,  if  be  pleased. 

Mess  my  soul,  Mark,"  said  Mr.  Pinch, 
*io  a  die  vro^ess  of  his  observation  just  then 
Wfte  dbcevery  (hat  the  bosom  of  his  cem- 
rMMaTs  Mit  wu  aa  mmk  >  irfniwl  «a  if  it  wete 


midsummer,  and  waa  railed  by  every  breath  <^ 
air,  "why  don't  yoa  wear  a  waistcoat?" 

"What's  the  good  of  one  sir?"  asked  Hark. 

"Good  of  one?"  said  Mr.  Pinch.  "Why,  to 
keep  your  chest  warm. " 

"Lord  love  you,  sirl"  cried  Mark,  '^you  don't 
know  roe.  Mji  cheet  don't  want  no  wanning. 
Even  it  did,  wh^  wonld  no  waistcoat  bri^ 
it  tot  Inflammation  of  dw  Imi^,  perhaps!  Well, 
there'd  he  some  credit  in  bemg  jolly,  with  an 
inflammation  of  the  hm^  " 

As  Mr.  Pinch  returned  no  other  answer  than 
snch  as  was  conveyed  in  his  drawing  his  breath 
very  hard,  and  opening  his  eyes  verv  wide,  and 
nodding  ms  head  verv  much,  Mark  tnanked  him 
for  his  ride,  and  witnout  troubling  him  to  stop, 
jumped  l^htly  down.  And  away  he  fluttered, 
with  his  red  neck-kerchief,  and  his  open  coat, 
down  a  cross  lane:  bimins  back  from  time  to 
time  to  nod  to  Mr  Pindi,  ana  lofdun|[  one  of  dte 
most  earless,  good^hnmonred,  comical  feUowa 
in  life.  His  late  companion,  with  a  thoogbtfU 
flue,  mrsaed  }iis  way  to  SaHsbiiry. 

Mr.  nneh  had  a  shrewd  notion  that  Salisbwy 
waa  a  v«y  de^wrate  aort  of  place;  an  exceeo-ii 
ing  wild  uid  ^Wpated  city;  and  when  he  had 

5Dt  up  the  horse,  and  given  the  hostler  to  nn. 
entand  that  he  woidd  look  in  again  in  the 
course  of  an  hour  or  two  to  see  him  take  his 
corn  be  set  forth  on  a  stn^  about  the  streets 
with  a  vacM  and  not  unpleasant  idea  that  diey 
teemed  with  all  kinds  of  mystery  and  bedevilmwit. 
To  one  of  his  quiet  habits  this  litde  ddtuton 
waa  greatly  assisted  by  the  drcunutance  of  its 
being  marKet-day,  and  Ae  thorou^Ares  about 
the  market-place  being  filled  with  carts,  horses, 
donkeys,  baskets,  waggons,  garden-stuff,  meat 
tripe,  pies,  poultry,  and  hucksters'  wares  of 
every  opposite  description  and  varie^  of  cha- 
racter. Then  there  were  young  &raim  and  old 
farmers,  with  smock  frodis,  brown  great^ata, 
drab  great-coats,  red  worsted  comforters,  leadier- 
ienings,  wonderful  shaped  bats,  huntii^  ^Hiips, 
ana  roi^jh  slicks,  stanaing  about  in  groups,  or 
talking  noisily  togethw  on  the  tav«n  steps, 
or  paving  and  recMving  hnge  amonnts  of  greaqr 
wealtn,  wiUi  the  assistance  of  sueh  bulky  pocket, 
books  that  when  they  wwe  in  their  po»ets  it 
was  apoplexy  to  get  dmn  out,  and  when  they 
were  out,  it  was  spasms  to  get  them  in  again. 
Also  tbere  were  farmers'  wives  in  beaver  bonnets 
and  red  cloaks,  tiding  shaggy  horses  purged  of 
all  earthly  passions,  who  went  soberly  into  all 
manner  of  places  widiout  desiring  to  know  why, 
and  who,  if  required,  would  have  stood  stout 
still  in  a  china-shop,  with  a  complete  dinner- 
service  at  each  hoof.  Also  a  great  many  dogs, 
who  were  straKly  interested  in  die  state  of  the 
mariiet  and  die  Migains  of  dieir  masters)  uid 
a  great  eonfiision  of  tongoes,  hodi  bnile  and 
human. 

Mr.  Pinch  regarded  everything  exposed  for 
sale  with  greet  delight,  vid  was  particnlarly 
struck  by  the  itinerant  cntlery,  which  he  con- 
sidered of  the  very  keenest  kind,  insomuch  diat 
he  purchased  a  podiet  knife  wiA  seven  blades 
in  It,  and  not  a  cut  (as  he  afterwards  found 
out)  among  diem.  When  he  had  exhausted  the 
market-plaice,  atad  watched  the  fiirmers  safe  into 
Ae  asaiker  dinner,  be  went  baok  to  leak  aAtr 
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di«  hone.  Hftvine  seen  him  eat  unto  his  heart's 
content,  he  Issaed  forth  again,  to  wander  round 
At  town  and  resale  himself  with  the  shop 
windows;  previonsiy  taking  a  long  stare  at  the 
bank,  and  wondering  in  what  direction  onder- 
croand,  the  caverns  might  be,  where  they  kept 
the  money}  and  taming  to  took  back  at  one  w 
t^o  young  men  who  passed  him,  whom  he  knew 
to  be  artidedto  soKcitoninthe  town;  and  who 
had  a  sort  of  fearfiil  intemt  in  his  eyes,  as  joUy 
dogs  who  knew  a  thing  or  two,  and  kept  it  np 
tremendonsly. 

Bat  the  shops.  First  of  all,  there  were  the 
jewellers'  shops,  with  all  the  treasures  of  the 
earth  displayed  therein,  and  such  large  silver 
watches  hanging  up  in  every  pane  of  glass,  (hat 
if  they  were  anything  but  first-rate  goers  it  cer- 
tainly was  not  because  the  works  could  decently 
complain  of  want  of  room.  In  good  sooth  they 
were  big  enou|^  and  perhaps  as,  the  saying  is, 
ugly  enough,  to  be  the  most  correct  of  all  me- 
ehanical  perfoimers;  io  Mr.  Pinch's  eyes,  how- 
ever, they  were  smaller  thauGmeva  ware;  and 
- '  when  he  saw  one  very  bloated  watch  announced 
ks  a  repeater,  gifted  with  the  uncommon  power 
'of  striking  every  quarter  of  an  hour  inside  the 
'  pocket  of  its  hwpy  owner,  he  almost  wished 
that  he  were  rich  enoogh  to  buy  iL 

But  what  were  even  gold  and  silver,  precioos 
stones  and  clockwork,  to  the  bookshops,  whence ' 
a  pleasuit  smell  of  paper  freshly  pnnsed  came 
issoing  forth,  awakening  instant  recollections 
of  some  new  grammar  had  at  school,  loi^  time 
ago,  with  Master  Pinch,  Grove  House  Aca- 
demy," inscribed  in  fanUless  writing  on  the 
fly-leaf  I  That  whiff  of  mssia  leather,  too,  and 
all  those  rows  on  rows  of  volumes,  neatly 
ranged  within — ^what  happiness  did  they  suggest  I 
And  in  the  window  were  the  spick-ancUspan 
new  works  from  London,  with  the  title-pages, 
and  sometimes  even  the  first  page  of  the  first 
chapter,  laid  wide  open :  tempting  unwary  men 
to  begin  to  read  the  book,  and  then,  iu  the 
impossibility  of  tuning  over,  to  rush  blindly 
in,  and  buy  it  I  Here  too  were  the  dainty  fron- 
tispiece and  trim  vignette,  pointing  like  band- 
posts  on  the  outskirts  of  great  cities  to  the  rich 
stock  of  incident  beyond;  and  store  of  books, 
with  many  a  grave  portrait  and  time-honourea 
name,  whose  matter  he  knew  well,  and  would 
have  given  mines  to  have,  in  any  form,  upon 
the  narrow  shelf  ' beside  his  bed  at  Mr.  Peck- 
sniff's. What  a  heart-breaking  shop  it  was! 

There  was  another;  not  quite  so  bad  at  first, 
but  still  a  trying  shop;  where  children's  books 
were  sold,  aim  where  poor  Robinson  Crusoe  stood 
alone  in  his  might,  with  dog  and  hatchet,  goat- 
ekin  cap  and  fowling-pieces:  calmly  surveying 
Philip  Doarll  and  the  host  of  imitators  round 
him,  and  calling  Mr.  Pinch  to  witness  that  he, 
of  ul  the  crowd,  impressed  one  solitary  foot- 
print on  the  shore  of  boyi^  memory,  whereof 
Uie  tread  of  generations  should  not  stir  the 
lightest  grain  of  sand.  And  there  too  were  the 
Persian  Tales,  with  flying  chests,  and  students 
of  enchanted  books  shut  up  for  years  in  caverns: 
and  there  too  was  Abudah,  the  merchant,  with 
the  terrible  little  dd  woman  hobbUng  out  of 
the  box  in  his  beteoom :  and  there  the  mighty 
laliBmaa— the  rare  Arabian  Ni^hts-^tkCinim 


Baba,  divided  by  four,  like  the  ^ost  of  a  dread- 
ful sum,  hanging  up,  all  gory,  ia  the  robbers' 
cave.  Wiiicb  matchless  wonders,  coming  fait 
on  Mr.  Pinch's  mind,  did  so  rub  w  and  chafe 
that  wonderiul  lamp  within  him,  that  when  be 
turned  his  lace  towwla  the  busy  street,  a  crowd 
of  phantoma  waited  on  his  pleasure,  and  he  lived 
again,  with  new  deli|^  oe  happy  days  Man 
the  Pedcsniff  en. 

He  had  less  interest  now  in  Ae  chewsts* 
shops,  with  their  great  Rowing  bottles  (with 
sraaller  repositories  of  brigyness  in  their  vary 
stoppers);  and  in  their  agreeable  compromises 
between  medi<»tte  and  periiunery,  in  the  shape 
of  toothsome  lozenges  and  virgin  noney.  Neither 
had  he  the  least  regard  (but  he  never  had  mnck) 
for  the  tailors',  where  the  newest  roetropoliUB 
waistcoat  patterns  were  hanging  up,  whicii  by  tone 
strange  transfonn^oo  always  looked  amaaag 
diere,  and  never  appeared  at  aU  like  the  sum 
thing  taywhere  ehe.  Bit  he  stopped  to  read  the 
playbill  at  the  theatre,  and  surveyed  the  doo^ 
waywithakind  ofawe,  whkh was  notdimiBished 
when  a  sallow  g«itleman  Lwith  long  dark  kair 
came  out,  and  told  a  boy  to  run  home  to  his 
lodgings  and  bring  down  his  broadsword.  Hr. 
Pinch  stood  rooted  to  the  spot  on  hearing  this, 
and  mi^t  have  stood  there  until  dark,  but  Uat 
the  old  cathedral  bell  began  to  ring  for  ve^ 
service,  on  which  he  tore  himself  *way. 

Now,  the  o^^anist's  assistant  was  a  mend  of 
Mr.  Pinch's,  which  was  a  good  thing,  for  be 
too  was  a  very  quiet,  gentle  soul,  and  hadbem^ 
like  Tom,  a  kind  of  oM-fiuhioned  boy  at  Khool, 
though  well-liked  by  the  noisy  fellows  too.  As 
good  luck  would  have  it  (Tom  always  said  be 
bad  great  good  luck)  the  assistant  chanced  that 
very  alternoon  to  be  on  duty  by  himself,  with 
no  one  in  the  dusty  organ-loft  but  Tom:  so 
while  he  played,  Tom  helped  him  with  the  slops; 
and  finally,  the  service  oeiug  just  over,  To* 
took  the  orean  himself.  It  was  then  tmung 
dark,  and  the  yellow  that  streamed  ia 

through  the  ancteut  windows  in  the  choir  v» 
mingled  wi^  a  murky  red.  As  the  gmd  toMS 
resounded  through  the  church,  they  seemed,  to 
Tom,  to  find  an  echo  in  die  depdi  of  every 
ancient  tomb,  no  less  than  in  the  deq»  mystery 
of  his  own  heart.  Great  thoughts  and  hopes  cams 
crowding  on  his  mind  as  the  rich  mnsio  rolled 
upon  the  air,  and  yet  among  Aom— something 
more  grave  and  solemn  in  their  purpose,  kst 
the  same— were  all  the  images  of  that  da^,fl0«a 
to  its  very  lightest  recollection  of  dnldhoed. 
The  feelina  that  the  aovids  awakened,  in  the 
moment  of  their  odstence,  seemed  to  inotode 
his  whole  life  and  betDK ;  udas  ^sDrrovdiig 
realities  of  stone  and  wood  and  glass  grew 
dimmer  in  the  darknera,  these  visions  grew  st 
ranch  the  brighter  that  Tom  might  have  forgottn 
the  new  pniul  and  the  expectant  master,  s» 
have  sat  there  pourii^  out  his  grateful  heiit 
till  midnight,  but  for  a  very  earthy  old  ve^er 
insisting  on  locking  up  the  cadiedral  forthwith. 
So  he  took  leave  of  his  friend,  with  maiMr 
thanks,  groped  his  way  ont,  as  well  as  heceal4 
into  the  now  lamp-lifted  streets,  and  hurried 
off  to  fet  his  imuK. 

All  uie  formers  being  by  this  time  joggi^ 
homewards,  there  was  nobody  in  the  ssMod 
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miam  of  .the  taveni  where  he  hid  lefl  the 
Une;  so  be  had  bis  little  table  drawn  oat  close 
the  fire,  aad  fell  to  work  upon  a  well- 
ceoked  iteak  uid  snoking  hot  potatoes,  with  a 
itroK  appredatioD  of  their  excellence,  and  a 
nryuea- sense  of  eqioyment  Beside  him,  too, 
Am  Mood  a  jam  of  noststiipeBdowi  WUtshire 
beer:  ad  tfce  eobet  of  the  whole  was  so  tran- 
MCHSBt,  thitt  lie  was  obliped  every  now  and 
Ibea  to  lay  down  his  knife  and  fork,  rub  his 
imkt  and  think  about  it  By  the  time  the  cheese 
ad  eelery  came,  Mr.  Pinch  had  taken  a  book 
M  of  bis  pocket,  and  could  afford  to  trifle  with 
the  Tiands;  now  eating  a  little,  now  drinking 
I  little,  aad  now  stopping  to  wonder  what  sort 
•f  a  yoimg  man  the  new  pnpil  would  turn  out 
t«  W,  He  ud  passed  from  this  latter  theme  and 
m  deep  in  nis  book  again,  when  the  door 
t^tae^  sod  another  gneat  came  in,  bringing 
wA  hnn  SDch  a  quantity  of  cold  air,  that  he 
pMiliTely  seemed  at  first  to  put  the  fire  out. 

"Very  bard  frost  to-night,  sir,"  said  the  new- 
omr,  courteously  acknowledging  Mr.  Pinch's 
viiUnwal  of  the  little  Uble,  that  he  might 
km  (bee.  **Don't  disturb  yourself,  I  beg. 
tmih  be  said  this  with  a  vast  amount  of 
fBaafciMionfor  Mr.  Pinch's  comfort,  he  dragged 
«KttAe  great  leather-bottomed  chairs  to  the 
mr  cwtre  of  the  hearth,  notwithstanding ;  and 
at  in  froaC  of  the  fire,  with  a  foot  on 
Ml  bob. 

'-Xy  feet  are  quite  numbed.  Ah!  Bitter  cold 
I*  be  sue." 

"Ym  have  been  in  the  air  some  considerable 
(ine,  1  dare  toy  r'  said  Mr.  Pinch. 

"AD  day.   Omtside  a  coach,  too." 

''That  accounts  for  his  making  the  room  so 
cnI,"  thought  Blr.  Pinch.  "Poor  fellow!  How 
tborae^y  chilled  he  must  be!" 

Ibe  stnoger  became  thoughtful,  likewise,  and 
nt  for  five  or  ten  minotes  looking  at  the  fire 
ia  deace.  At  length  he  rose  and  divested 
^Mdf  of  his  shawl  and  great-ooat,  which  (far 
diienat  from  Mr.  Pinch  a)  was  a  very  warm 
mi  tbidt  one;  but  he  was  not  a  whit  more 
etBTCrsatimial  oat  of  his  great>coat  than  init,  for 
br  ut  down  again  in  the  same  place  and  attitude, 
ad  leaning  back  in  his  chair,  began  to  bite  his 
n3a  He  was  young— one-and-twenty,  perhaps 
-ad  handsMie;  wilJi  a  keen  dark  eye,  and 
>  qnickAesB  of  look  and  manner  which  made 
Tni  sensible  of  a  great  contrast  in  his  own 
Mviag,  and  eansed  Um  to  feel  even  moreshy 

(blBBSOal. 

There  was  a  clock  in  the  room,  which  the 
■^«ager  often  turned  to  look  at.  Tom  made 
in^Mnt  reference  to  it  also:  partly  from  a 
■^voas  sympaAy  with  Us  taciturn  companion; 
JM  Mttly  beeauae  the  new  pupil  was  to  inquire 
Mr  iia  at  half  after  six,  and  the  hands  were 
J«ttiag  on  towards  that  hour.  Whenever  the 
"^«(er  caught  him  looking  at  this  clock,  a 
™d  of  confusion  came  upon  Tom  as  if  be  had 
^n  foud  out  in  something;  and  it  was  a  per- 
««l*>aofhis  uneasiness  which  caused  the  younger 

"^w*       P«*»P»>         »  smile: 

We  both  appear  to  be  rather  particular  about 
^  tiae.   TV  fact  is,  1  have  an  awagement 

wet  •  gmtkMHi  here." 

••So  have  I,"  laM  Mr.  Pinch. 


"At  half-past  six,"  said  the  stranger. 

"At  half-past  six,"  said  Tom  in  the  very  same 
breath;  whereupon  the  other  looked  at  him 
with  some  surprise. 

''The  young  gentleman,  I  expect,"  remarked 
Tom,  timidly,  "was  to  inquire  at  that  time  for 
a  person  of  the  name  of  Pinch." 

■*Dear  me!"  cried  the  other,  jumping  up. 
"And  1  have  been  keeping  the  fire  from  you 
all  this  while!  1  had  no  idea  you  were  lUr. 
Pinch.  1  am  the  Hr.  Martin  for  whom  yon  were 
to  inquire.  Pray  excuse  me.  How  do  you  do? 
Oh,  do  draw  nearer,  pray  I" 

"Thank  you,"  said  Tom,  "thank  you.  I  am 
not  at  all  cold;  and  you  are;  and  we  have  a 
cold  ride  before  ns.  Well,  if  you  wish  it,  1 
will.  I— I  am  very  glad,"  said  Tom,  siuiling 
with  an  embarrassed  frankness  peculiarly  his, 
and  which  was  as  plainly  a  confession  of  his 
own  imperfections,  and  an  appeal  to  the  kind* 
ness  of  the  person  he  addressed,  as  if  he  had 
drawn  one  up  in  simple  language  and  committed 
it  to  paper:  "I  am  very  ^ad  indeed  that  you 
turn  out  to  be  the  par^  1  expected.  1  w^as 
thinking,  but  a  minute  ago,  diat  I  could  wish 
him  to  be  like  you." 

"I  am  verygUd  tohearit,"  relumed  Martio, 
shaking  hands  with  him  again;  "for  I  assure 

f'on,  1  was  thiukiog  there  could  be  no  such 
uck  as  Mr.  Pinch's  turning  oot  like  you." 

"No,  really!"  said  Tom,  vrith  great  pleasure. 
"Are  you  serious?" 

*■  Upon  my  word  I  am,"  replied  his  new  ac- 
quaintance. "You  and  I  will  get  on  excellently 
well,  I  know:  which  it's  no  small  relief  to  me 
to  feel,  for  to  tcU  you  the  truth,  I  am  not  at 
all  the  surt  of  fellow  who  could  get  on  with 
everybody,  and  that's  the  point  on  which  I  had 
the  greatest  doubts.  But  they're  quite  relieved 
now. — Do  me  the  favour  to  ring  the  bell,  will 
you?" 

Mr.  Pinch  rose,  and  complied  wiUt  ^eat  ala- 
crity— the  handle  hung  just  over  Martm's  head, 
as  he  warmed  himsetf— and  listened  widi  a  smil- 
ing face  to  what  his  frioid  went  on  to  say.  It 
was: 

"  If  you  like  punch,  you'll  allow  me  to  order 
a  glass  a-piece,  as  hot  as  it  can  be  made,  that 
we  may  usher  in  our  friendship  in  a  becoming 
manner.  "To  let  you  into  a  secret,  Mr.  Pinch, 
1  never  was  so  mnch  in  want  of  something  warm 
and  cheering  in  my  life;  but  1  didn't  like  to 
run  the  cliance  of  being  found  drinking  it,  with- 
out knowing  what  kimTof  person  you  were;  for 
first  impressions,  you  know,  ama  go  a  long 
wav,'aiid  last  a  long  time." 

Hr.Pinch  assented,  and  the  punch  was  ordered. 
In  due  course  it  came:  hot  and  strong.  After 
drinking  to  each  other  in  the  steaming  mixture, 
they  became  quite  confidential. 

"I'm  a  sort  of  relation  of  Pecksniff's,  you 
know,"  said  the  young  man. 

"Indeed!"  cried  Nr.  Pinch. 

"Yes.  My  grandfather  is  his  cousin,  so  he's 
kith  and  kin  to  me,  somehow,  if  yon  can  make 
that  out.   /  can't." 

"Then  Martin  is  your  Christian  name?"  said 
BIr.  Pinch,  thoughtfully.  "Oh!" 

"Of  course  it  Is,"  returned  his  friend:  "I 
wuh  it  was  my  aoraame,  for  my  own  is  not  a 
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very  pretty  one,  and  it  takes  a  long  tkae  to 
sign.   Chazzlewit  is  my  name." 

*'Dear  met"  cried  Mr.  KbM&,  with  u  mvo- 
lontary  start. 

"You're  not  sorprised  at  my  ba^ng  two 
names,  I  sappose?"  returned  the  other,  setting 
his  glass  to  his  lips.   "Most  people  have." 

"Oh,  BO,"  said  Mr.  Pinch,  "not  at  aU.  Oh 
dear  no!  Well!"  And  then  remcmberine  that 
Hr.  Pecksniff  had  privately  caationed  him  to 
say  noting  in  refoence  to  Ae  old  gentleman 
of  the  same  name  who  had  lodged  at  the  Dragon, 
hot  to  reserve  all  mention  or  that  person  for 
him,  he  had  no  better  means  of  hiding  his  con- 
fbsion,  than  by  raising  his  own  glass  to  his 
month.  Hey  looked  at  each  other  ont  of  their 
respective  tumblers  for  a  few  seconds,  and  then 
pnt  them  down  empty. 

*'l  told  them  in  the  stable  to  be  ready  for 
OS  ten  minutes  ago,"  said  Mr.  Pinch,  glaneing 
at  the  clock  again.   "Shall  we  go?" 

"If  yov  please,"  returned  the  other. 

"WooM  yoa  like  to  drive?"  said  Mr. Pinch; 
his  whole  nee  beaming  with  a  coascioasness  of 
the  splradonr  itf  his  <nfer.  "Yon  shaJl,  if  yon 
wish. 

"Why,  that  depends,  Mr. Pinch,  said  Martin, 
ianghing,  "upon  what  sort  of  horse  you  have. 
B(!caase  if  he's  a  bad  one,  I  would  rather  keep 
my  hands  warm  by  holding  them  comfortably 
in  my  great-coat  pockets." 

He  appeared  to  think  this  sneb  a  good  joke, 
that  Mr.  Pinch  was  quite  sure  it  must  be  a  ca- 
fitti  one.  Accordiiuly,  he  laughed  too,  and 
was  fallr  persuaded  diat  he  enjoyed  it  very 
much,  llieii  he  settled  his  bill,  and  Mr.  Cfaoa- 
slewit  paid  for  the  ponch;  and  having  wrapped 
Uiemaelves  ap,  to  the  extent  of  their  respective 
means,  theywent  oat  together  to  the  front  door, 
where  Mr.  Pecksniff's  property  stopped  the  way. 

"1  won't  drive,  thank  you,  Mr.  Pinch/'  said 
Martin,  getting  into  the  sitter's  place.  "By  the 
bye,  there's  a  box  of  mine.  Can  we  manage  to 
tsJce  it?" 

"Oh,  certainly,"  said  Tom.  "Put  it  in,  Diek, 
anywhere  r 

It  was  not  precisely  of  diat  conrenioit  size 
which  would  admit  of  its  benix.  squeexed  into 
uy  odd  comer,  bnt  Dick  the  hostler  got  it  in 
somehow,  and  Mr.  Chnzzlewit  helped  nim.  It 
was  all  on  Mr.  lunch's  side,  and  Mr.  Giozzlewit 
said  he  was  very  much  afraid  it  would  encumber 
him;  to  which  'Tom  said,  '^ot  at  HI;"  though 
it  forced  him  into  such  an  awkwud  position, 
that  he  had  much  ado  to  see  anything  but  his 
own  knees.  Bnt  it  is  an  ill  wind  that  blows 
nobody  any  good ;  and  the  wisdom  of  the  saving 
was  veri6ed  in  this  instance;  for  Ue  cold  air 
came  from  Mr.  Pinch's  ride  of  the  euriage,  aad 
by  interposing  a  perfect  wall  of  box  uid  man 
betweai  it  and  the  new  pn^,  he  shielded  diat 
youM  gentleman  effeetnaUy :  whidt  was  a  great 
comfort. 

It  was  a  clear  evening,  with  a  bright  moon. 
The  whole  landscape  was  silvered  by  its  light 
and  b^  the  hoar-frost;  and  everything  looked 
exonisitely  beautifol.  At  first,  the  great  serenity 
ana  peace  throngh  which  they  travelled,  dis- 
IMsed  them  both  to  silence }  bat  in  a  very  short 
time  the  poach  wittiii  then  and  the  healthAil 


air  wilhoat,  made  Aem  hmadew,  aad  th^ 
talked  incessantly.  When  they  were  halfway 
home,  and  stopped  to  give  the  hone  sow  water, 
Martin  (who  was  very  generoos  with  Us  moMy) 
ordered  another  glass  of  punch,  which  they  druk 
betwem  them,  and  which  had  not  the  eflfect  of 
making  Aem  less  convetsatioaal  than  Man. 
Their  principal  topic  of  discoorae  was  natmlly 
Mr.  Pecksniff  and  his  family;  whom,  aad  of 
die  great  obligations  they  had  heaped  nm  Ub, 
Tom  Pineh,  with  the  tears  staotKag  io  ats 
drew  such  a  iHCttue,  as  wonld  have  iarhasi 
any  one  of  comnon  feding  dnosi  to 
them:  and  of  whick  Hr.  PMkanil'  had  not  ths 
slightest  foresight  or  neconceived  idea,  m  h» 
certainly  (being  very  humble)  would  not  ban 
sent  Tom  Pinch  to  bring  the  pupil  home. 

In  this  way  the^  went  on,  and  on,  aad  oa— 
in  the  langna^  of  the  story-booka^uutil  at  bit 
Ihe  village  lights  appeared  before  them,  aaA 
the  church  spire  east  a  long  refleetieB  ot  ihe 
grave>yard  gnaz  as  if  it  were  a  dial  (atss  Ihe 
truest  In  tte  world!)  BMrktiw,  n^alaver  Mght 
shone  out  of  Heavta,  the  mght  «f  it^  aad 
weeks  aad  years,  by  some  mrw  dudow  «a  AM 
solemn  ground. 

"A  pretty  chorchi"  said  Martin,  obsoriM 
Aat  his  companion  slackened  the  slat^  pace  M 
the  horse,  as  they  approached. 

"Is  it  not?"  cried  Tim,  widi  ^eal  piidi. 
"There's  the  sweetest  little  organ  there  ysi 
ever  heard.   I  play  it  for  them. 

"Indeed?"  said  Martin.  "It  is  hardly  werlh 
the  trouble,  I  should  think.  What  do  yeu  get 
for  that,  now?" 

^'Nothing,"  answered  Tom. 

"Well,"  letnmed  his  friend,  "you  ««  a  very 
strange  fellow!" 

To  which  remarit  there  succeeded  a  briaf  a- 
lence. 

"  When  I  say  nothing,"  obaerved  Hr.  Piaoh, 
cheerfuUv,  "1  am  wrrag,  aad  don't  ur 
1  mean,  oecause  I  get  a  great  deal  of  ^aain* 
fVom  it,  and  the  means  of  passing  some  (tf  A* 
happiest  hoars  I  know.  It  led  to  seuMduBgdis 
die  other  day— bat  you  will  aot  em  te  keir 
about  that.  I  dare  siyr* 

"Oh,  yei,  I  shall  Whit?" 

"  It  led  to  my  seeing,"  said  Tom,  in  a  lowir 
voice,  "  one  of  the  loveliest  and  awst  beantim 
faces  you  can  possibly  picture  to  yoursdf." 

"And  vet  1  am  able  to  picture  a  bewrtiM 
one,"  said  Us  friend,  thoughtiUIy,  "or  dww 
be,  if  I  have  any  memory. ' 

"She  came,"  saidTem,  layfaig  his  haadipoB 
the  other's  arm,  "for  the  first  time,  tc^sW 
in  the  moniing,  when  It  was  hardlv- li^t  >0" 
when  I  saw  her,  over  my  sboalder,  MmoS 
inst  within  the  perch,  I  taraed  quite  cold,  ilw" 
oelieving  her  to  be  a  fpirit.  A  momcal'*' >^ 
Bection  got  the  better  of  that  of  course,  aw 
fortunately  it  came  to  my  relief  so  ae(»,nitl 
didn't  leave  off  plWTiig," 

"Why  fortuaately?'' 

"Why?  Because  she  stood  there,  lisiaiBS|  i 
I  had  mv  spectacles  on,  and  saw  her  thr«B0* 
the  chinks  m  the  curtains  aa  plainly  "  ■  ^ 
yoo;  and  she  was  beaatifn].  After  a  whiis  »>  ; 
glided  off,  and  I  continued  to  play  uatil  sbe««* 
out  of  hearing." 
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"Why  did  yoa  do  thatr 

"But  yom  tee?"  reloaded  Toau  '^Beouue 
■be  moAii  m^ose  I  hamt  seen  ker;  Mtd  mi^t 
letoitt.^ 

•*And  did  sher 

*<Gertaiidy  she  did.  Next  monUng,  and  next 
erctting  too :  b«t  always  when  there  were  bo 
people  aboDt,  ud  always  alone.  I  rose  earlier 
aed  sat  there  later,  that  when  she  came,  she 
■i^t  find  the  ehnrch  door  open,  and  the  ontan 
playiDg,  and  might  not  be  oisappoiated.  She 
sitMlcd  that  way  for  some  days,  and  always 
ttaid  to  listea.  Bat  die  is  gone  now,  aad  of 
ill  nlihttly  things  in  this  wide  world,  it  is  per- 
^ls  the  most  improbable  that  1  shall  ever  look 
ifoa  her  iue  again." 

"Yen  don't  know  anything  more  abont  her?" 

«No." 

"And  TOO  never  followed  her.  when  die  went 
insyf" 

^'Why  shonld  I  distress  her  bv  doing  that?" 
tmi  Tom  Pinch.  "Is  it  likely  that  she  wanted 
mf  tamfmyi  She  came  to  hear  the  o^u,  not 
te  BM  me;  and  would  yon  have  had  me  scare 
her  fnm  «  place  she  seesned  to  grow  quite  fond 
off  'SaWf  Heaven  bless  heri"  cried  Tom,  "to 
bare  men  her  bnt  a  minnte's  pleasure  every 
day,  1  vonid  have  gone  on  playing  the  o^an 
at  tbse  times  until  I  was  an  old  man:  qmte 
wahntid  if  she  sometimes  thought  of  a  poor 
Uhw  like  me,  as  a  part  of  the  mune;  and 
MK  Am  recompensed  if  site  ever  mixed  ne 
^mlk  anything  she  liked  as  well  as  she  Uked 

The  new  pupil  was  cleariy  very  mach  amazed 
by  Mr.  Pinch's  weakness,  and  would  probablv 
uve  told  him  so,  and  given  him  some  good  aa- 
vice,  bnt  for  their  opportane  arrival  atBlr.Peck- 
miCs  door:  the  front  door  this  time,  on  ac- 
count of  the  occasion  being  one  of  ceremony  and 
njaicinc.  The  same  man  was  in  waiting  for  the 
hme  who  had  been  adjured  by  Mr.  Pinch  in 
Ae  morning  not  to  yield  to  his  rabid  desire  to 
start;  and  after  delivethig  Ae  animd  Mo  his 
duu^,  and  heseecMng  Mr.  Chuulewit  in  a 
lAa^tr  never  to  reveal  a  syllable  of  «4iat  he 
bad  just  told  him  in  the  fhhiees  <tf  his  heart, 
Tom  led  the  pnpil  in,  for  mstant  presentation. 

Mr.  Piecksniff  had  clearly  not  expected  them 
for  bonis  to  come:  for  he  was  surrounded  by 
•pea  heolts,  and  was  glancing  from  volume  to 
vrtome,  with  a  blaek<lead  pencil  in  his  mouth, 
and  a  pair  cf  compasses  in  his  hand,  at  a  vast 
anmher  of  mathematical  diagrams,  of  saeh  extra- 
•edinary  ik^es  ^t  dwr  leoked  like  designs 
fbrfireworits.  Neither  kadMte  Caiarity  expected 
them,  fisr  the  wu  hnsied,  with  a  capacious 
vkker  basket  befine  her,  in  making  impracticable 
nightcapa  for  Ae  poor.  Neither  had  Miss  Mercy 
expected  them,  for  she  was  sittmg  upon  her 
stool,  tyag  on  Ae— oh  good  gractoos:— the 
pettkoat  of  a  large  doU  that  die  was  dressing 
for  a  ■eighbonr's  child:  really,  qwte  a  grown- 
up doD,  whidi  made  it  more  confusing :  and  had 
its  liKte  bonnet  dancing  by  the  ribbon  from 
one  of  her  fair  curls,  to  which  she  had  fastmed 
it,  lest  il  should  be  lost,  or  sat  npon.  U  would 
be  fittcvk,  if  not  impossible,  to  conceive  a 
Mly  ee  OorougUy  token  by  surprise  as  the 
Pedwift  were,  on  this  occasion. 


^'Bless  mv  Ufel"  said  Mr.  Pecksniff,  lookii« 
up,  sod  gradually  exchanging  his  abstracted  face 
for  one  of  joyfiu  reco^ition.  "Here  already  I 
Martin,  my  dear  boy,  I  am  delighted  to  welcome 
you  to  my  poor  house  t" 

With  this  kind  greeting,  BIr.  Pecksniff  fairly 
took  him  to  his  arms,  and  patted  him  several 
tinies  npon  die  back  with  his  right  hand  the 
wlJIe,  as  if  to  express  that  his  feelings  dnring 
the  embrace  were  too  much  for  utterance. 

"But  here,"  he  said,  recovering,  are  my 
danghters,  Martin:  my  two  only  children,  whom 
(if  you  ever  saw  them^  you  have  not  beheld— 
ahj  these  sImI  family  divisions  1— since  von  were 
infants  together.  Nay,  my  dears,  wny  blu^ 
at  being  detected  in  your  every-day  pursuits? 
y/a  had  prepued  to  give  ^ou  the  reception  of 
a  vishor,  Martin,  in  our  bttle  room  of  state," 
said  Mr.  Pecksniff,  smiling,  "bat  I  like  this 
better— I  like  this  better!" 

Oh  Messed  star  of  Innocence,  wherever  you 
may  be,  how  did  yon  flitter  in  your  home  of 
ether,  when  the  two  Miss  Pecksnifi  pvt  forth, 
each  her  lily  hand,  and  gave  the  same,  with 
mantling  cheeks,  to  Martin  1  How  did  you  twinkle, 
as  if  frittering  with  sympathy,  when  Mercy  re- 
maded  of  the  bonnet  in  her  hair,  hid  her  fair 
face  and  turned  her  head  aside:  the  while 
her  gentle  sister  plucked  it  out,  and  smoto  her, 
with  a  sistor's  soft  reproof,  upon  her  buxon 
shoulder! 

**Aiid  how,"  saidSfr.  Pecksniff  taming  round 
afler  the  contemplation  of  these  passages,  and 
taking  Mr.  Pinch  in  a  friendly  manner  by  the 
elbow,  "how  has  our  friend  here  used  yon, 
Martin?" 

"Very  well  indeed,  sir.  We  are  on  the  heat 
terms,  1  assure  you." 

"Old  Tom  Pinch t"  said  Mr.  Pecksniff,  fook- 
ing  on  him  with  affectionate  sadness.  "  Ah  1  It 
seems  but  yesterday  that  Thomas  was  a  boy, 
fresh  firom  a  scholastic  course.  Yet  years  have 
passed,  I  tlank,  since  Thomas  Pinch  and  I  first 
wdked  the  worid  together  1 " 

Mr.  Pindi  could  say  nothing.  He  was  too 
much  moved.  Bnt  he  pressed  his  master's  hand, 
and  tried  to  thank  him. 

"And  Thomas  Pinch  and  I,"  said  Mr.  Peck- 
sniff, m  a  deeper  voke,  "will  walk  it  yet,  in 
mutual  faithrulness  and  friendship!  And  if  it 
comee  to  pass  that  either  of  us  be  run  over,  in 
any  of  those  busy  crossings  which  divide  the 
streets  of  life,  the  other  wul  convey  htm  to  the 
hospitd  in  Hope,  ud  sit  beside  his  bed  in 
Bounty  I" 

"Well,  wen.  well!"  he  added  in  a  happier 
tone,  as  he  Aook  Ut.  Pinch's  elbtrw,  hard. 
**No  more  of  this  1  Blutin,  my  dear  friend,  that 
yon  may  be  at  home  widiin  these  walls,  let 
me  show  you  how  we  live,  and  where.  Come  1" 
With  tnat  he  took  up  a  lighted  candle,  and, 
attended  by  his  young  relative,  prepared  to 
leave  the  room.   At  the  door,  he  stopped. 

"Youll  bear  us  company,  Tom  Pinch?" 

Ay,  cheerfully,  though  it  had  been  to  death, 
wouM  Tom  have  followed  him:  ^ad  to 
down  his  life  for  sudi  a  man ! 

"This,"  said  Mr.  Peck«^,  openmg  the  door 
of  an  opposite  pariour,  "is  the  Utde  room  of 
atate,  I  mwntinned  to  yovu  Uy  girii  ham  pride 
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in  it,  Martin  I  This,"  opening  another  door,  "  is 
the  little  chamber  in  which  my  works  (slight 
things  at  best)  have  been  concocted.  Portrait 
of  myself  by  Spiller.  Bnst  by  Spoker.  The  latter 
is  considered  a  good  likeness.  I  seem  to  re* 
cognise  something  about  the  leA-band  corner  of 
the  nose,  myself. 

Martin  thought  it  was  very  like,  bnt  scarcely 
intellectaal  enough.  Mr.  Pecksniff  observed  that 
the  same  fault  had  been  found  with  it  before. 
It  was  remarkable  it  should  have  struck  his 
yoang  relation  too.  He  was  glad  to  see  he  had 
an  eye  for  art 

"Various  books  you  observe,"  said  Mr.  Peck* 
sniff,  waving  his  hand  towards  the  wall,  "con- 
nected with  our  pnrsait.  I  have  scribbled  my- 
self, but  have  not  yet  published.  Be  careful 
how  yon  come  up  stairs.  This"  opening  another 
door,  "is  my  chamber.  I  read  nere  when  the 
family  snppose  I  have  retired  to  rest.  Sometimes 
I  iqjnre  my  heaMi,  raAer  more  than  I  can  quite 
justify  to  myself,  by  doing  so;  bat  art  is  long 
and  time  b  short  Every  facility  you  see  for 
jotting  down  crude  notions,  even  here." 

These  latter  words  were  explained  by  his 
pointing  to  a  small  round  table  on  which  were 
a  lamp,  divers  sheets  of  paper,  a  piece  of  India 
rubber,  and  a  case  of  instruments:  all  put  ready, 
in  case  an  architectural  idea  should  come  into 
Mr.  Pecksniff's  head  in  the  night;  in  which 
event  he  would  instantly  le^>  out  of  bed,  and 
fix  it  for  ever. 

Mr.  Pecksniff  opened  another  door  on  the 
same  floor,  and  shut  it  again,  all  at  once,  as  if 
it  were  a  Blue  Chamber.  But  before  he  had 
well  done  so,  he  looked  smilin^y  round,  and 
said  ""Why  not?" 

Martin  couldn't  say  why  not,  because  he 
didn't  know  anything  at  alt  about  it.  So  Mr. 
Pecksniff*  answered  himself,  by  throwing  open 
the  door,  and  saying; 

"My  dau^ters'  room.  A  poor  first-floor  to 
us,  but  a  bower  to  them.  Very  neat  Very  airy. 
Plants  yon  observe;  hyacinths;  books  again; 
birds."  lliese  birds,  by  the  bye,  comprised  in 
all  one  staggering  old  sparrow  without  a  tail, 
which  bad  oeen  oorrowed  expressly  from  the 
kitchen.  "Such  trifles  as  girls  love,  are  here. 
Nothing  more.  Those  who  seek  heartless  splen> 
dour,  would  seek  here  in  vain." 

With  that  he  led  them  to  the  floor  above. 

*'This,"  said  Mr.  Pecksniff',  throwing  wide 
the  door  of  the  memorable  two-pair  front;  "is 
a  room  where  some  talent  has  been  developed, 
I  believe.  This  is  a  room  in  which  an  idea 
for  a  steeple  occurred  to  me,  that  I  may  one 
day  give  to  the  world.  We  work  here,  my 
dear  Martin.  Some  architects  have  bera  bred 
in  this  room:— a  few,  I  think,  Mr.  Pinch?" 

Tom  fully  assented;  and,  wliat  is  more,  foUy 
believed  it 

"You  see,"  said  Mr.  Pecksniff,  passing  the 
candle  rapidly  from  roll  to  roll  of  paper,  "some 
traces  of  our  doings  here.  Salisbury  Cathedral 
from  the  north.  From  the  sonth.  From  the  east. 
From  the  west.  From  the  south-east.  From  the 
noT'<west  A  bridge.  An  alms-house.  A  jaiL 
A  church.  A  powder-magaiine.  A  wine-eellar. 
A  portico.  A  summer-house.  An  ice-house. 
Plans,  elevations,  sections,  every  kind  of  thing. 


And  this,"  he  added,  having  by  this  time  reacM 
another  large  chamber  on  the  sane  story  witb 
four  little  beds  in  it,  "this  is  your  room,  of 
which  Mr.  Pinch  here,  is  the  quiet  sharer.  A 
southern  aspect :  a  charming  project;  Mr. 
Pinch's  little  library,  you  perceive;  everytUu 
agreeable  and  uffmptate.  If  Aere  is  any  aw 
tional  comfort  you  would  desire  to  have  here 
at  any  time,  pray  mention  it  Even  to  stougm 
—far  less  to  you,  my  dear  Martin— there  it  lo 
restriction  on  that  point" 

It  was  nndottbteaiy  true,  and  may  be  stated 
in  corroboration  of  Mr.  Pecksniff,  that  any  jmjA 
had  the  most  liberal  permisstou  to  mention  any 
thing  in  this  way  that  suggMted  itself  to  kt 
fancy.  Some  yonng  gentremm  had  gone  oi 
mentioning  the  very  same  ^ng  for  five  yem 
without  ever  being  stopped. 

"The  domestic  assistants,"  said  Mr.  PeckniC 
"sleep  above;  and  that  is  alL"  After  whiti^ 
and  listening  complacoitly  as  be  wenL  Vt  tte 
encomiums  passed  by  las  young  frimd  on  the 
arrangements  gmeruly,  he  led  tho  mj  to  Am 
parlour  again. 

Here  a  great  change  had  takna  plm;  far 
festive  preparations  on  a  rather  extensive  scale 
were  already  completed,  and  the  two  Ifisi 
Pecksniffs  were  awaiting  their  return  with  .heS' 
pitable  looks.  There  were  two  bottles  of  cm- 
rant  wine — ^white  and  red:  a  disk  of  sandwiebcs 
(very  long  and  very  slim) ;  anotlwr  of  wplee; 
another  m  captains^  biscuits  (wfaidi  are  amji 
a  moist  and  jovial  sort  of  viand);  a  ptate  tt 
oranges  cut  np  small  and  pittr  with  powdered 
sugar,  and  a  highly  geological  nonae-made  cake. 
The  magnitude  of  these  prepantioois  quite  tool 
away  Tom  Pinch's  breath :  for  Uiouxh  the  new 
pupus  were  usually  let  down  soft^,  as  oae 
may  say,  particularly  in  the  wine  department, 
which  bad  so  many  stages  of  declauion,  that 
sometimes  a  young  genueman  was  a  whole  tori- 
night  in  getting  to  the  pump;  still  this  was  a 
banquet:  a  sort  of  Lord  Mayor's  feast  in  pri- 
vate life:  a  something  to  Aink  of,  aad  howM 
by,  afterwards. 

To  this  entertainment,  which,  apart  frm  iti 
own  intrinsic  merits,  had  the  additional  choice 
quality  that  it  was  in  strict  keeping  with  the 
night,  being  both  light  and  cool,  nr.  Peckaiff 
besought  the  company  to  do  fall  justice. 

"Martin,"  he  said,  "will  seat  himself  between 
you  two,  my  dears,  and  Mr.  Pinch  will  come 
by  me.  Let  as  drink  to  our  new  inmate,  ui 
may  we  be  happy  together)  Bfartin,  m^  dear 
friend,  my  love  to  von  I  Mi.  Pinch,  if  jm 
spare  the  bottle  we  siialt  quarrel" 

And  trying  (in  his  rmM  for  Adi^i  « 
the  rest)  to  look  as  if  »e  wine  were  net  atw 
and  didn't  make  him  wink,  Mr.  Pecksniff  did 
hononr  to  his  own  toast. 

"This,"  he  said  in  allusion  to  the  party,  not 
Uie  wine,  "  is  a  mingling  that  repays  one  for 
much  disjwpointment  ana  vexation.  Let  as  be 
merry."  Here  he  took  a  ci^tain's  biscuit  "It 
is  a  poor  heart  that  never  rejoices;  and  our 
hearts  are  not  poor?  No  I" 

With  sttch  stimoluits  to  merriment  did  he 
begnUe  the  time,  and  do  the  honovs  of  th* 
(able:  while  Mr.  Pinch,  perhaps  to  aaure  hia* 
self  Uiat  what  he  saw  and  heard  was  holiday 
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realitf,  «ad  not  a  ebaraiiBg  dream,  ate  of  every- 
(hiiw,  and  io  partieolar  disposed  of  the  slim 
uMwtehes  to  a  snrprising  extent  Nor  was  be 
itialed  in  his  draughts  of  wine;  bat  on  the 
eoalnUT,  reMmberiiw  Mr.  Pecksniff'B  speech, 
■ttadkcd  the  bottle  with  SKsh  Tigov,  that  evtty 
tine  be  filled  his  ^ass  anew,  Miss  Charity, 
ta^te  her  amiaUe  reaohres,  oonld  not  repren 
k  Ixed  and  stoKv  glare,  as  if  her  eyes  had  rested 
oaa^hosL  Mr.  Pedisniff  also  became  thonghtfal 
at  tnose  moneats,  not  to  say  dejected:  but, 
u  be  kaew  the  vintage,  it  is  very  likely  he 
uy  bave  been  Bpecnlatinc  on  the  prooable 
naditioB  of  Mr.  Pmch  apon  uie  morrow,  and  di»> 
naang  within  himself  the  best  remedies  for  colic, 
ItaitiB  and  the  yoong  ladies  were  excellent 
tnmh  already,  aiul  compared  recollections  of 
Aar  diiMish  days,  to  their  matnal  livelinesa 
mi  oHertatanieDC.   Miss  Mercy  langhed  im- 
Maidy  at  everything  that  was  said;  and  some- 
tee,  after  glaneiDg  at  the  happy  nee  of  Mr. 
Piitb,  was  aeized  with  snch  fits  of  mirth  aa 
brndit  ber  to  the  very  confines  of  hysterics. 
Bat,m  these  hunts  of  gaiety,  her  sister,  in  her 
WtiaiMue,  reproved  hCT;oDaerving,  inanangry 
lAi^,  that  »  was  far  from  bemg  a  theme 
for  JW;  and  th*t  she  had  do  patience  with  the 
mnt;  thea^  it  generally  ended  in  her 
late  too — hat  mack  more  noderMhr— «ad 
U7a$,  dat  indeed  it  was  a  Uttle  too  ridioalons 
MiBiolerable  to  be  serions  abont 
'     At  length  it  became  hig^  time  to  remnnber 
first  clanse  of  that  great  discovery  made 
I7  Ibe  andent  plnlosopher,  for  securing  heallb, 
ud  wisdom;  the  infallibility  <rf  which 
been  for  generations  verified  by  the  enonnons 
toHiMs,  eonstSBtly  amassed  by  uonmey-sweep- 
tn  aad  other  persons  who  get  up  early  and  go 
to  bed  betimes.    The  yomig  Iwlies  accordingly 
nae,  and  having  taken  leave  of  Mr.  Chvaslewit 
vitb  MKh  Kwe»<ness.  and  of  Aeir  fatfier  with 
■ocb  daty,  and  of  Mr.  nnch  with  mndi  eon- 
'wasion,  mSmt  tn  their  bower.  Mr.  PeA- 
anff  insisted  on  aecompaaying  his  yoof  fiiend 
>p-sUirs,  for  personal  saperintendence  of  his 
OMfefts;  and  taking  him  by  Ae  aim,  con* 
^■cted  bin  once  anore  to  his  bedroom,  foUowed 
^  Mr.  V^xh,  who  here  Ae  light. 


"Mr.  Pinch,"  said  Pecksniff,  seating  himself 
with  folded  arms  on  one  of  the  spare  heds.  "I 
don't  see  any  snoffers  in  that  candlestick.  Will 
you  oblige  me  by  going  down,  and  asking  for 
a  pair?" 

Mr.  Pittdi,  <Mly  too  hi|i|»y  to  be  nsefid^went 
off  directly. 

"You  will  exonse  Thomas  Pinch's  want  of 
polish,  Martin,"  said  Mr.  Peeksaiff,  with  a 
smile  of  patronage  and  pity,  as  soea  as  he  had 
left  the  room:  "He  means  well" 

"He  is  a  very  good  fellow,  sir." 

"Oh,  yea,"  said  Mr.  Pecksniff.  "Yes.  Tho- 
mas Pinch  means  well  He  is  very  grateful.  I 
have  never  regretted  having  bemraded  Tho- 
aus  Pinch." 

"  1  shoald  think  yon  never  wonM,  sir." 

"No,"  said  Mr.  Pedisidff.  "No.  1  hope  not 
Poor  fellow,  he  is  always  disposed  to  do  bis 
best;  bnt  he  is  not  ^iAea.  Yon  will  n^ie  him 
vsefnl  to  yOQ,  Blartin,  if  yon  please.  If  Tho- 
mas has  a  faalt,  it  is  that  he  is  sometimes  a 
little  apt  to  foi^et  his  position.  Bat  that  is  soon 
cheeked,  Worthy  soul  I  Yon  will  ted  him  easy 
to  manage.  Good  ni^l" 

"Good  night,  sir. 

By  this  tuie  Mr.  Piaeh  had  retanwd  with 
the  Muffers. 

"And  good  night  ta  jwn,  Mr.  Pineh/'  said 
Peduniff.  **And  aoond  ale^  to  yoa  both.  Bless 
yon  I  Bless  you  I" 

Invoking  diis  benediotiim  <n  the  beads  of 
his  yonng  friends  with  great  fervour,  fae  with- 
drew to  his  own  room;  while  they,  bemg  tired, 
soon  fell  asleep.  If  Martin  dreamed  at  all, 
SMne  clew  to  the  matter  of  his  visions  may 
possibly  be  gathered  from  the  after-pages  of 
this  history.  Those  of  Thomas  Pmch  were  all 
of  holidays,  church  organs,  and  seraj^ie  Peck- 
sniflb.  It  was  scnae  time  Wore  Mr.  Pecksniff 
dreamed  at  all,  or  even  aon^t  hia  pillow, 
as  he  aat  for  full  two  hours  heiGm  the  fiie 
in  his  own  chamber,  looking  at  die  ooids  and 
thinking  deeply.  But  he,  too,  slept  and 
dreamed  at  last  Urns  in  me  quiet  hoars  of 
the  nii^,  one  hoase  duits  a  as  many  iaco- 
herent  and  iacongnioas  ftncies  aa  a  madman's 
head. 
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Ir  the  Doise  and  bustle  which  attend  a  wedding, 
like  trumpets  in  a  battle,  are  intended  as  pro- 
visions against  reflection,  so  firmly  do  I  feel 
the  tortures  of  sea-sickness  are  meant  as  anta- 

Sonists  to  all  the  terrors  oi  drownii^  and  all 
le  horrors  of  shipwreck. 
Let  hint  who  has  felt  the  agonies  of  that  in- 
ternal earthquake  wUch  the  **pitch  and  toss" 
motion  of  a  ship  communicates — who  knows 
wliat  it  is  to  have  his  diaphragm  vibrating  be- 
tween his  ribs  mi  the  back  of  his  throat,  con- 
fess, how  little  to  hiv  was  all  the  confusion 
which  he  listened  to  over  head!  how  poor  the 
interest  he  took  in  the  welfare  of  the  craft 
wbwMn  he  was  ^only  a  lodger,"  and  how  nar- 
rowed were  all  his  sympathies  within  the  small 
drcle  of  bottled  porter,  and  brandy  and  water, 
the  steward's  infulibles  in  suffering. 

I  lav  in  mv  narrow  crib,  moodily  pondering 
ovar  tneso  things,  lufw  wondering  within  myself 
whit  diamis  of  travel  could  recompense  sach 
agonies  as  these,  now  muttering  a  curse,  ''not 
loud  but  deep,"  OB  the  heavy  gentleman,  whose 
ponderous  tread  on  the  enartcr-deck  seemed  to 
promenade  up  aad  down  the  anrface  my  own 
pericranium;  the  greasy  steward,  the  jolly  cap< 
tain,  the  brown-faced,  black-whiskered  king's 
messenger,  who  uored  away  on  the  sofa,  all 
came  in  for  a  share  of  my  maledictions,  and  I 
took  out  my  cares  in  curses  upon  the  whole 
party.  Meanwhile  I  could  distinguish,  amid  the 
oAer  sounds,  the  elastic  tread  of  certain  light 
feet  thai  pattered  npmi  the  qsarter-dedt,  and  1 
could  not  mistake  the  assured  footstep  which 
ac«ompanied  them,  nor  did  I  need,  the  happy 
roar  of  laughter  that  mixed  with  the  noise,  to 
satisfy  myself  that  the  "Honourable  Jack"  was 
then  cultivating  the  alderman's  daughters,  dis- 
coursing most  eloquently  upon  the  fascinations 
of  those  exclusive  circles  wherein  he  was.  wont 
to  move,  and  explaining,  on  the  clearest  prin- 
ciples, what  a  frightful  chasm  his  absence  must 
create  in  the  London  world — how  deplorably 
flat  would  the  season  go  off  where  he  was  no 
actor— and  wondering  who,  among  the  aspirants 
of  hi^  ambition,  would,  venture  to  assume  hi* 
line  of  character,  and  supply  his  place  eidier 
on  the  turf  or  at  the  table. 

But  at  length  the  stage  of  semi-stupor  came 
over  me;  the  noises  became  commixed  in  my 
head,  and  I  lost  all  consciousness  so  completely, 
that  whether  from  brandy  or  sickness,  1  fancied 
I  saw  the  steward  flirting  with  the  ladies,  and 
the  "Honourable  Jack,"  skipping  about  with  a 
white  j^roa,  uncorfcii^  porter  bottles  and  chan- 
ging sixpences. 

«       a       «  « 

The  same  elfoct  which  the  annonncement  of 
din&er  produces  on  the  stiff  par^  in  the  drawing 
room,  IS  caused  by  the  information  of  being 
alongside  the  quay  to  the  passengers  of  a  packet. 
It  is  true  the  procession  is  not  so  formal  in 
tkfi  Utter  as  in  the  former  case :  the  tnrbaned 


dowagers  that  took  the  lead  in  oB^won]d,mon 
than  probably,  be  last  in  the  othw ;  but  what 
is  lost  in  decorum  is  more  than  made  up  ia 
hilarity.  What  hunting  for  carpet-bags!  what 
opening  and  shutting  of  lockers  I  what  reaeaichei 
into  portmanteau,  to  extricate  cwtain  scizable 
commodities,  and  stow  tb^  away  vfta  dw 
person  of  the  owner,  till  at  last  he  .becomes  aa 
impersonation  of  smu|gliBg,  with  lace  in  his 
boots,  silk  stockiB^  m  his  hat,  hrmiy  BBder 
his  waistcoat,  and  jewellery  iB  the  folds  of  hit 
cravat.  There  is  not  an  item  in  the  tariff  that 
niight  not  be  demonstrated  in  his  anatomy:  frs* 
his  shoes  to  his  night*cj^  he  is  a  UvtBg  sareaM 
upon  the  revenue.  And,  afler  all,  vw  is  the 
searching  scrutiny  of  your  Quarterly  Beviewcr 
to  the  aU-peoetratiiig  eye  of  aa  excise  oftcer? 
He  seems  to  took  into  the  whole  cwMents  of 
your  wardrobe  before  you  have  ualoclwd  the 
Crunk  '^warranted  solid  leather,"  aal  with  t 
glance  appears  to  distinguish  tlw  true  man  frM 
ate  knave,  knowing,  as  if  by  intuitioB,  the  pre- 
cise Bwnber  of  cambric  handkerchiab  that  befit 
your  condition  in  life,  and  whether  yon  have 
transgressed  the  bounds  of  your  stanoB  by  a 
single  botde  of  eMt-de-Cotogme. 

What  admirable  training  for  a  aoveUst  wooM 
a  year  or  two  spent  in  such  duties  aiord;  what 
singular  views  of  life;  what  strange  people  mnd 
he  see;  how  much  of  narrative  would  evta 
the  narrow  limits  of  a  bat-box  presmt  to  hiai 
and  how  natarally  would  a  story  ^in^  froa 
the  rosy-cheeked  old  gentleman,  paying  bis  datjr 
upon  »*'pat4'de'{oiS'fTas"  to  his  pretty  dangbler, 
endeavouring,  by  a  smile,  to  diminisa  the  tariff 
on  her  French  bonnet,  and  actually  c^vale 
a  custom-house  officer  by  the  charms  of  her 
"roAe  a  la  Victorine." 

The  French  "dowmUrM"  are  droU  feUom. 
and  are  die  only  ones  I  have  ever  met  who 
descend  from  the  important  gravity  of  th«r 
profession,  and  venture  upon  a  joke.  I  shall 
never  forget  entering  Valenciennes  late  one  ni^ 
with  a  lai^e  "diligence"  party,  among  which 
was  a  corpulent  countryman  of  my  own,  making 
his  first  continental  tour.  It  was  ia  those  iny* 
when  a  passport  presented  a  written  portrait « 
the  bearer;  when  the  shape  of  your  nose,  the 
colour  of  your  hair,  the  cut  of  your  beard,  ui 
the  angle  of  incidence  of  your  eyebrow,  were 
all  noted  do«-n  and  commented  on,  and  a  gwral 
summing  up  of  the  expression  of^  your  lealores 
collectively  appended  to  the  whole;  and  yoa 
went  forth  to  the  world  with  an  air  "mild," 
or  "military,"  "feeble,"  "fascin^ing,"  w 
"ferocious,"  exactly  as  the  foreign  ofBce  deened 
it  It  was  in  those  days,  I  say,  wheik  on  enlei^ 
iag  die  fortress  of  vaIeDci«ues,  the  door  « 
the  '* diligence"  was  rudely  thrown  open,  and, 
by  the  dim  flicker  of  a  lamp,  we  beheld  a  nooi-  ■ 
tached,  stem-looking  fsUow,  who  rudely  de- 
manded our  passports.  My  fat  companion  ssd' 
denly  awakened  flrom  Ms  aleep,  seardMd  bis 
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nriws  pocketa  vilb  all  the  trepitetioa  of  a  new 
nveller,  uhI  at  leagdi  pKMhiced  his  credentials, 
i^icli  he  handed,  with  a  polite  bow,  to  the 
gOeial.  Whatever  the  nature  of  description 
I  canot  Bar,  hat  it  OCTtainty  produced  the  most 
Mrifctac  tmttt  on  ibe  pasqwrt  ofBoers,  who 
loid  and  long  as  Aej  road  it  over. 

^'Deaeatdet,  mon^mtr"  said  the  ^ef  of  die 
pitT,  ID  a  tone  of  sten  cominand. 

"What  does  he  say?"  said  the  traveller,  in 
«  vm  decided  western  accent 

"Yon  most  ^  oat,  air/'  said  I. 

*'Tu«-an-ages,"  said  Mr.  Meriarty,  "what's 

ABct  cMutdemble  s^neocing,  for  he  weighed 
iksat  twcBlT  stooe*  he  disengaged  hinoelf  from 
dw  My  of  the  ''diUgenae,"  and  stood  eiect 
^tm  the  grewad.  A  second  lantern  was  now 
fiiteed,  and  while  one  of  the  officers  stood  <m 
tAa  side  of  ham.  with  a  lig&t  beside  Us  face, 
a  AM  read  out  we  elaoaes  aX  the  paMport,  and 
toafafcd  the  description  with  the  origiiial.  Hap- 
ntr,  Mr.  Horiarty's  ignorance  of  French  saved 
km  fnm  die  penalty  of  listening  to  the  com- 
■mivkicfc  were  passed  upon  his  "met  retrous- 
ti"  "^meke  omerU,"  dtc,  but  what  was  his 
WfriKwhen,  fnodncing  some  yards  of  tape, 
Aif  iMcaeded  to  measure  him  romd  the  body, 
M^mg  tte  mniber  of  inehea  his  dmiiH' 
MttMi^  whli  dw  passBMt. 

"(iMrs  vin§t  dir  poucea,  said  the  measoier, 
hib^at  die  AooMMM.  "//  m  a  pAw,"  added 

"Whatsis  he  saving  sir,  if  I  might  he  so 
hi*M?"  said  Mr.  Monarty  to  me,  imploringly. 
"Yoa  aeasur«  more  than  is  set  down  in  your 
,"  said  I,  endeavouring  to  suppress  my 


"(H^  mftherl  that  dish  of  boiled  berf  and 
kcatnot  irill  be  the  rain  of  me.  Tell  Aem, 
«,  I  was  like  a  greyhrand  before  sappw." 

As  be  said  thb,  he  held  in  bis  breath,  and 
eadearonred,  with  all  his  might,  to  diminish  his 
MCj  while  the  Frenchmen,  as  if  anxious  to 
MM  a  p<Hnt  in  his  &vour,  tighteaed  the  cord 
mM6m  till  he  afanoat  became  black  in  die  face. 

fo,"  said  one  of  the  officers,  smiling 
Um%  JB  ho  took  off  his  hat;  "itfowtsnr  peut 
MAwer  SB  TOuU." 

"All  right,"  said  Ir  "yon  may  come  in,  Ur. 
VtiMffty." 

*"Tis  civil  people  I  always  heard  they  wor,*' 
tiid  be:  **bat  it's  a  sdua^  connthiy  where 
ifi  acaiut  dw  laws  to  grow  fktter." 

I  Ittc  HoUand,  it  is  the  antipodes  of  France. 
No  one  is  over  in  a  hurry  here.  Life  moves 
*•  ii  a  slow  majestic  stream,  a  little  muddy  and 
tagasBt,  peihkaps,  like  one  of  their  own  canals, 
W  ysa  see  no  waves,  no  breakran— not  an  eddy, 
■or  eren  a  froth-bubble  breaks  the  surface.  Even 
a  Batch  chikt,as  he  steals  along  to  school,  amok- 
■K  his  Aort  pipe,  has  a  mock  air  of  thought 
MM  Um.  The  grant  hones,  that  wag  along, 
*>dtag  beUad  ttem  some  pe%,  insignificant 
*t*^  loaded  wUh  a  Htde  cask,  not  bieger  than 
*  w-gairds— 'a hetmet, look  as  thoughErasmus 
*>•  pwfofming  duty  as  a  quadruped,  and  walk- 
■S  wout  his  own  native  city  in  harness.  It 
■■M  be  a  gloiioaa  country  to  be  bom  in.  No 
is  evai  hi  a  passioB;  as  to  hescaty, 


has  energy  enon^  to  turn  robber.  The  eloquence 
which  in  other  lands  mi^t  wind  a  man  from 
his  allegiance  would  be  tried  in  vain  here.  Ten 
minutes  talking  would  set  any  audience  adeep, 
from  ZeUand  to  Antwerp.  Smoking,  beer-drink- 
ing,  stnpifying,  and  domino  slaying,  go  on  in 
sommer  baore,  in  winter  within  the  ctf/ei,  and 
every  broad  flat  face  you  look  upon,  with  its 
watery  eyes  and  muddy  complexion,  seems  like 
a  coloured  chwt  of  the  conntrV  that  g^vc  it  birth. 

How  all  the  industry,  that  has  enriched  them, 
is  ever  performed — how  all  the  cleanliness,  for 
which  their  houses  are  conspicuous,  is  ev»  effect- 
ed, no  one  can  tell.  Who  ever  saw  a  Dntchmau 
labour  ?  Every  thing  in  Holland  seems  tyj>ified  by 
one  of  their  own  unwbridges,  which  rises  as  a 
boat  approaches,  by  invisible  af^ncy,  and  then 
reasains  padenUy  aloft  till  a  sufficiency  of  pas- 
sengers arrives  to  restore  it  to  its  ^tace,andDutch 
gravity  seems  the  grand  centre  ot  all  prosperity. 

When,  therefore,  my  feUow-passengers  stormed 
and  swore  because  they  were  not  permitted  to 
land  their  luggage:  when  they  heard  that  until 
ntoe  o'clock  me  following  morning  do  one  would 
be  astir  to  examine  it,  and  that  the  Rhine  steamer 
sailed  at  eight,  and  would  not  sail  again  for 
three  days  more,  and  cursed  the  louder  thereat, 
I  chuckled  to  myself  that  I  was  going  no  whore, 
that  1  eaced  not  how  long  I  waited,  nor  where, 
and  began  to  believe  that  something  of  very 
exalted  philosophy  most  have  been  imnsed  into 
my  nature  without  my  ever  being  aware  of  it. 

For  twenty  minutes  and  more  Sir  Peter  abused 
the  Dutch,  he  called  them  hard  names  in  Eng- 
lish, and  some  very  strong  epithets  in  bad  French. 
Meanwhile  his  courier  busied  himself  in  pre- 
parations for  departure,  and  the  "Honourable 
Jack"  ondertook  to  shawl  the  young  ladies,  a 
perfonnMice  which,  whether  from  the  darkness 
of  the  night,  or  the  intricacy  of  the  muffling 
took  a  most  unmerciful  time  to  accomplish. 

"We  shall  never  find  the  hotel  at  this  hour," 
said  Sir  Peter  angrily. 

"  liie  house  wiU  certainly  be  closed,"  chimed 
in  the  young  ladies. 

"  Take  your  five  to  two  on  the  double  event," 
replied  Jack,  slapping  the  alderman  on  the 
shoulder,  and  preparing  to  book  the  wager. 

I  did  not  wait  to  see  it  accepted,  but  stepped 
over  the  side,  and  trudged  along  the  '<Boomjes," 
that  long  quay,  with  its  tall  elm  trees,  imder 
whose  shade  many  a  buigomaster  has  strolled 
at  eve,  musing  over  the  profits  which  his  last 
venture  from  Batavia  was  to  realize;  and  thm 
having  crossed  the  narrow  bridge  at  the  end, 
I  traversed  the  Erasmus  platz,  and  rang  boldly, 
as  an  old  acquaintance  has  a  right  to  do,  at  the 
closed  door  of  the  "Schwein  Kopf."  Mv  sum- 
mons was  not  long  ananswered,  and  following 
the  nutny-petticoated  handmaiden  along  the  well- 
sanded  passage,  I  asked,  "b  the  Holbdn  cham- 
ber unoccupied?"  while  I  drew  forth  a  florin 
from  my  purse. 

"  Ah,  Mynheer  knows  it  thai,"  said  she,  smi- 
ling. "It  IS  at  your  service.  We  have  had  no 
travellers  for  some  days  past,  and  you  are-aware 
thar,  except  greatly  crowded,  we  never  open  it." 

This  I  knew  well;  and  having  assured  her 
that  I  was  an  habitue  of  the  Schwein  Kopf,  in 
times  long  past,  1  persuaded  her  to  fetch  sene 
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dry  wood  uid  nitke  ne  a  cheerful  fire,  wUd^ 
with  «  knig  of  Schiedam  and  some  cantstiej 
Biftde  me  hi^nr  as  a  kii^ 

The^HolbeuerKanmer"  owes  Us  name,  and 
any  repnte  that  it  enjoys,  to  a  strange  quint 
portrait  of  that  master  seated  at  a  fire,  with  a 
tair-headed,  handsome  child  atting  cross-legged 
on  the  hearth  before  him.  A  certain  half  resem- 
blance seems  to  ran  Ihrongh  both  faces,  although 
the  age  and  coioaring  are  so  different.  But  the 
same  contemplative  expresstMi,  the  deep-set  eye, 
the  massive  forehead  and  pointed  chin,  are  to 
be  seen  in  the  chiM  as  in  the  man. 

This  was  Holb«w  hhI  hia  ne^ew,  Frani  von 
HolbeiUf  who  ia  after  years  served  witfi  distine- 
ti<Hi  in  the  amy  of  Louis  Qutone.  The  bade* 
ground  of  the  picture  represents  a  room  exactly 
Wte  Ae  chunber-^  few  highly-carved  oak  chain, 
the  Utrecht  velvet  backs  «k>wing  with  their 
scarlet  brilliucy,  and  old-fashiooedTlemish  bed, 
witte  roups  of  aog^,  Neptnnes,  bacchaoab,  and 
dolphins,  all  mixed  up  confiuedly  in  quaint 
carving;  and  a  massive  frame  to  a  very  suiall 
Iooking•^slas8,  which  hong  in  a  leaning  attitude 
over  the  fire-place,  and  made  me  think,  as  I 
gaxed  at  it,  mat  the  plane  of  the  room  was  on 
an  ai^e  of  six^^ve,  uid  that  the  least  Aoyn 
would  BMid  me  clean  into  the  stove. 

Mynheer  wants  nothing,"  said  the  vrevwilh 
a  eeurf  sey. 

"Nothing,"  said  I,  with  my  most  p^tebow. 

"Good  night,  then,"  said  she;  ** idUaf  fpokt, 
and  doi't  mind  the  ghost." 

"Ah,  I  know  him  of  old,"  replied!,  striking 
the  table  three  times  with  my  oane.  The  woman, 
whose  voice  the  momeut  before  was  in  -a  tone 
of  jest,  suddenly  grew  pale,  and,  as  she  crossed 
herself  devoutly,  muttered — **Neint  mdnl  don't 
do  that;"  and,  shutting  the  door,  hurried  down 
stairs  with  all  the  speed  she  could  muster. 

Iwasinno  hurry  forked,  however.  The'*knig" 
WM  racy,  the  '^canastre"  excellent:  so,  placing 
the  light  where  it  should  fall  with  good  effect 
00  Ihe  Holbein,  I  stretched  ont  my  legs  to  the 
blase;  and,  as  I  looked  upon  the  canvas,  begvi 
to  muse  over  Ae  story  with  which  it  was  asso- 
ciated, and,  which  I  may  as  well  jot  down  here 
for  memory's  sake. 

Frank  Ilolbein  having  more  ambition  Mdless 
industry  than  the  rest  of  his  family,  resolved 
to  seek  his  fortune;  and  early  in  the  September 
of  the  year  1681,  he  found  himself  wandering 
in  the  streets  of  Paris,  without  a  liard  in  his 
podiet,  or  any  prospects  of  earning  one.  He  was 
a  fine-looking  handsome  youth,  of  some  eighteen 
or  twenty  years,  with  a  sharp,  picretng  look, 
and  that  Spanish  cast  of  face  for  which  so  many 
Datch  famOies  are  remarkable.  He  sat  down, 
weary  and  hungry,  on  one  of  the  benches  of  the 
Pont  de  la  Cite,  and  looked  about  bin  wistMly, 
to  see  what  piece  of  fortune  might  come  to  his 
succour.  A  loud  shout,  and  the  noise  of  people 
flying  in  every  direction,  attracted  him.  He 
jumped  up,  ana  wnrpersou  nraning  hither  and 
thither  to  escape  from  a  caleche,  wkich  a  pair 
of  runaway  horses  were  tearing  along  at  a  frigh^ 
ful  rate,  tnak  blessed  himself,  threw  off  his 
cloak,  pressed  his  cap  firmly  upon  his  brow, 
and  dashed  forward.  The  aJVightcd  animals 
•bdtened  their  i^eed  a*  he  stood  before  dm^ 


and  endeavoured  to  mm  kyj  but  he  tfno^  t* 
their  beads,  and,  with  one  vigorous  plunge, 
grasped  the  bridle;  but  though  ke  held  on  -irn 
fully,  they  eontinnied  their  way;  uid,  notwitb- 
Mandinghis  every  effort,  their  nUd  speed  acareely 
felt  his  weight,  as  he  was  dragged  along  besi^ 
them.  With  one  tremendous  effort^  however,  he 
wrested  the  near  horse's  head  from  the  pole, 
and,  thus  compelling  him  to  cross  his  fore-tecs, 
the  animal  tripped,  and  came  headlong  to  we 
ground  with  a  smash,  that  sent  poor  Frank 
spinning  some  twenty  yards  be£m  them.  Frsmk 
soon  got  ttf  again;  and  though  his  forehend  was 
bleeding,  wd  kis  hand  severely  cut,  his  greatt 

Kief  was  his  torn  doaUet,  which,  threadbare 
fore,  now  hug  around  him  in  ribhoM. 
"  It  was  you  who  stopped  tlwm?— are  yea 
hurt?"  aaid  a  tall  haadsoae  man,  riaialy  M 
well  dressed,  and  m  wkoaa  laea  the  tmce  af 
agitation  was  deariy  marked. 

<*Y«s,Bir,"  said  Frank,  bowvg  respectfully.  ^1 
did  it ;  and  see  how  my  poor  doublet  ms  safimd !' ' 
"Nothing  wwse  tiun  that?"  said  the  otker, 
sailing  blandly.  "  Well,  well,  that  is  not  of  ao 
much  moment.  Take  this,"  aaid  be,  haading  Urn 
his  parse;  "biqr  yonnelf  a  new  doaUet,  aad 
wait  oa  aw  to-aamw  by  davns." 

With  these  words  the  stranger  disappeared  ia 
aeateche,  which  aeoMdla  arrive  at  the  awaHat* 
leaving  Frank  in  a  stale  •{  waadui— at.at  tha 
i^le  adveatore. 

"How  droll  he  sho^d  aever  Imvc  taU  bib 
where  he  lives!"  said  he,  akmd,  as  Ae  by^ 
slanders  crowded  about  him,  and  sbowcted  faea- 
tions  upon  him. 

"U  is  Hoasiettr  le  Mimstre,  man— M.  de 
Louvots  hiauelf,  ^i^Mae  life  you've  saved.  Yaar 
fortiuie  is  made  for  em." 

**11ie  speech  was  a  tna  oaa.  BoAna  diroe 
■Midis  from  Aat  eveadiU  dnr,  BL  de  Laaveia, 
who  had  observed  and  noted  aimm  eertaia  traits 
of  acatcoess  in  Fraidt's  character,  sott  fer  him 
to  his  bureau. 
*'Holbein,"  mid  he,  "I  have  seldom  been  deceind 
in  my  opinion  of  men— Yon  can  be  secret,  I  think?" 

Frank  placed  kis  hand  npon  his  breast,  and 
bowed  in  silenee. 

"Take  the  dress  you  wiU  find  on  that  chair: 
a  carriage  is  now  ready  waiting  in  the  court- 
yardr-get  into  it,  aad  set  ottt  fer  Bale.  On  your 
arrival  Aere,  vraieh  will  be— murk  me  well— 
about  ei^t  o'dodt  oaAemomtagof  Tharadiar, 
you'll  leave  the  carriage,  and  send  it  ialD  m 
town,  while  you  arast  station  yourself  oa  tha 
brid^  over  the  Rhioe,  and  take  an  exaet  note 
of  every  thing  that  oscms,  and  eveiy  one  that 
passes,  till  the  cathedral  clock  str»e»  three. 
Then  the  oaledK  will  be  in  reatiness  for  yourre* 
tnm^  and  lose  nota  nommt  in  repairing  to  Paris." 

It  was  an  hoar  beyond  midnight,  in  the  eaiiy 
part  of  the  following  wade,  thata  oalecha,  tt«vet> 
stained  and  ditty,  drave  into  die  court  of  dw 
iiMnister's  hotel,  aad  five  nuaalas  aftv,  Fmak, 
wearied  aad  etxhaaated,  waamheiad  into  H.  da 
Louvois'  presenoe. 

"Well,mon8ievr,"  said  he  kapadeady,  '^wfcat 
haveyoa  seen?" 

"niis,  may  it  please  yoiv  excelleaey,"  saU 
Frank  trembling,  "is  a  note  of  it;  but  I  am 
aihaawd  that  sa  trivial  an 
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*'Le(  «8  «ee— t»t  m»  «ee/'  saM  Ae  ninisteT. 

^la  good  truth,  I  dare  scarcely  venture  to 
nad  muh  a  panfla  detail." 
^J*Aud^it  at  once,  mwsieiir,"  was  the  stem 

FMnk's  lace  hwaae  deep>red  widi  duuae,  as 
be  began  thns:— 

"  Nine  o'clock.— I  see  an  ass  eomioc  along, 
with  a  Aild  laading  him.  The  ass  is  blind  of 
MC  eye. — A.  &t  Geman  ails  en  the  hakony, 
and  is  loduag  at  the  Rhine  ." 

'*Ten. — A  hrery  semnt  firom  Bale  tides  by,  widi 
abaduc  Anoldpeasaatina  yellowdenblet  " 

*'Ay,  what  of  him? 

"Nochag  lenaricaUe,  save  ttal  be  leans  over 
nib,  aad  atoikes  twed  Uowa  with  Us^ick 
iMa  than." 

"  BMOsh,  eaovgh,"  said  H.  de  Loovws,  gaily. 
*i  nac  a-wtke  the  khig  at  mmb. 

The  ouaister  disappeand,  leavu^  Frank  in  a 
itais  of  bewUdenmt.  la  less  dian  a  vnarter 
•f  m  bonr  he  entered  the  chamber,  hu  iaoe 
MTcied  with  smiles. 

"-llMsienr,"  said  he,  *|von  have  rendered  his 
Kkjeatv  good  serviee.  Here  is  yonr  brevet  of 
cabneLr-The  king  has  this  instant  signed  it" 
In  eigk  days  after  was  the  news  known  in 
IM  Straabmg,  then  invested  by  the  French 
amj,  bad  capitalMM,  ud  hen  tmuiited  to  the 
kmgitm.  The  dvee  atrokes  of  the  cane  being 
Ae  li^nl  which  aanonnced  Ae  snceess  of  the 
MCKtaesotiation  between  the  nwdsteis  ofLeais 
IIV.  ai^  the  na^atntes  of  Stiasbn^. 

Ilis  was  Ae  rruu  Holbein  of  the  picture, 
tad  if  Ae  three  eoupt  de  h^ton  are'  not  attri- 
bttaUe  to  his  ^ost,  I  can  only  say,  I  am  totally 
st  a  loas  to  aay  whnre  Aey  should  be  chai^^; 
for  my  own  port,  1  oa^t  to  add,  1  never  heard 
ibem,  eoadnct  which  1  take  it  was  the  more 
iB^acions  on  Ae  ghost's  part,  as  I  finished  the 
■chiadaa,  aad  passed  nay  night  on  Ae  hearA 
ng,leavn«Ae  nather-bed  wiA  its  down  cornet 
fmie  at  Blaster  Vnak'B  dinesaL 

Akhoagh  Ae  ''Schwein  Kopf'  stands  in  one 
of  Ae  Roat  pffMSinent  squares  of  Rotterdam, 
aad  aearly  opposita  the  statue  of  Erasmus,  it  is 
fs^arativeiy  little  known  to  En^i^  travellera. 
The  ^uUonaMe  hotels  which  are  near  the  quay 
•f  landing,  anticipate  the  claims  of  this  more 
primitiTB  nonse;  and  yet  to  any  one  desirous 
0(  observing  Ae  ordinary  routine  of  a  Dutch 
fanily,  it  is  well  worA  a  visit.  Tbe  backsome 
vrewi  who  trudge  about  wiA  short  but  voln- 
■in—i  petticoats,  Aeir  heads  ornamented  by 
thoee  gold  or  silvfltr  cirdeCs,  which  no  Dutch 
pMiaat  aeeau  ever  to  want,  are  exactly  the 
very  types  of  what  yon  see  in  Ostade  or  Teniers. 
The  very  host  htmsdf,  old  Hoogeudorp,  is  a 
stndy;  scarcely  five  feet  in  height,  he  might 
neamre  nearly  nine  in  circumfereoce,  and  in 
case  of  eaMrgeacy  could  be  used  as  a  sluice- 
gate, sboald  any  Aing  hqipoi  to  the  dykes.  He 
'was  never  to  be  seen  before  one  o'clock  in  Ae 
day,  hut  exaedy  as  the  clock  tolled  one,  the 
amastve  soap-torem,  umovneing  the  commence- 
mmi  pt  A«  IsUr  ^AoIs,  was  bonie  in  state 
More  hiai,  uAOe  wiA  "solemn  step  and  slow," 
WBc  ia  hand,  and  napkin  round  lus  neck,  he 
bOtmtA  irfker.  His  conduct  at  table  was  a  fine 
ipofiien  of  DotA  indepeadenca  of  character— 


he  never  Aonght  of  bestowing  those  pet^  at- 
tentions which  might  cultivate  Ae  gooa-wdl  of 
his  guests;  he  spoke  little,  he  smiled  never,  a 
short  nod  of  recognition  bestowed  upon  a  towns- 
maa  was  about  the  extent  of  royal  £avonr  he 
was  ever  known  to  confer ;  or  occasionally,  «Ae» 
any  remark  made  near  him  seemed  to  excite  his 

Sirobation.  a  significant  grant  of  approval  rap 
ied  the  wisdom  of  tbe  speech,  and  made  a 
Solon  of  Ae  ^eaker.  His  ladle  descended  into 
Ae  soup,  and  emerged  therefrom  wiA  the  pon- 
derous regularity  of  a  eraae  into  Ae  hold  of  a 
ship.  Every  function  of  Ae  table  was  performed 
wiin  ui  unbroken  monotony,  and  never,  in  Ae 
course  of  bis  forty  years'  sovereignty,  was  he 
known  to  distribute  an  nndse  quaaoty  ^  fat, 
or  an  unseemly  proportion  of  beetroot  aauce^ 
to  any  one  guest  in  preference  to  aooAer.  The 
taUe  fkole,  whiA  at  we,  concluded  a 

little  before  three,  during  which  time  our  host, 
when  not  helping  others,  was  busily  occupieu 
in  helping  himsen,  and  it  was  truly  amaiing  to 
witness  Ae  steady  perseverance  wiA  which  he 
waded  through  e venr  dish,  making  himself  mastw 
in  all  its  details  of  every  portion  of  Ae  dinner, 
from  the  greasy  soup  to  that  aemi  of  Dutch 
epicuriMB,  Utrecht  cheese.  About  a  quarter  be- 
fore three,  the  long  dinner  drew  to  its  eon- 
elnsion.  Many  of  Ae  nests, 'indeed,  had  dis- 
iq»peared  long  before  that  tinte,  and  wne  deep 
in  all  their  wonted  occupations  of  limber,  to- 
haece,  and  train  oil.  A  few^  however,  lingered 
on  to  Ae  last.  A  burly  major  of  infantry,  who, 
nnbnttiHung  his  undress  frock,  towards  the  eloae 
of  the  feast,  would  sit  smoking  and  sipping  his 
coffee  as  if  unwilling  to  desert  the  field.  A  grave, 
long-haired  professor,  and,  perhaps,  an  officer 
of  the  excise,  waiting  for  Ae  re-opening  of  the 
custom-house,  would  be  tbe  extent  of  the  com- 
pany. Bat  even  Aese  dropped  off  at  last,  and, 
with  a  deep  bow  to  mine  host,  passed  away  to 
Aeir  homes  or  Aeir  haunts.  Meanwhile  Ae 
waiters  hurried  hiAer  and  Aitber,  the  doA 
was  removed,  in  its  place  a  fresh  one  was  spread, 
and  all  Ae  preliminaries  for  a  new  dinner  were 
set  about  wiA  the  same  activity  as  before.  The 
napkins  enclosed  in  Aeir  little  horn  cases,  Ae 
decanters  of  beer,  Ae  small  dishes  of  preserved 
fruit,  without  wluch  no  Dutchman  dines,  were 
all  set  for  A,  and  Ae  host,  wiAout  stirring  from 
his  seat,  sat  watching  Ae  preparattons  wiA 
calm  complacency.  Were  you  to  note  him  nar- 
rowly, you  could  perceive  that  lua  eyes  alter* 
nately  opmed  and  shut,  as  if  relieving  guard, 
save  which  he  gave  no  oAer  sign  of  liie,  aer 
even  at  last  when  Ae  mighty  sboke  of  three 
r«kg  out  from  Ae  oaAedral,  and  the  hnrryiBg 
sound  of  many  feet  prodaimed  Ae  arrivu  m 
the  guests  of  the  second  table,  did  be  ever  ex- 
hibit the  slightest  show  or  martt  of  atteBti<m, 
but  sat  calm,  and  still,  and  motionless. 

For  the  next  two  Iwurs  it  was  merely  a  re- 
petition of  the  performance  which  {»reeeded  it, 
in  ii4iidi  tbe  hosf  s  part  was  played  with  uatiriag 
energy,  and  all  Ae  items  of  soup,  fish,  bouia, 
fowl,  poA,  and  vegetables,  had  not  to  complain 
of  any  inattention  to  Aeir  merits,  or  ainr  uadae 
preference  for  their  predecessors  of  an  nour  be- 
fore. If  Ae  traveller  was  astonished  at  his  ap- 
petite during  the  first  tabl^  what  would  he  say 
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to  his  feats  at  the  second.  As  for  myself,  1 
honestly  confess  I  thought  that  some  harlequin 
trick  was  concerned,  and  that  mine  host  (tf  the 
*'Sch«-etn  Kopf,"  was  not  a  real  man  bnt  some 
mechanical  contrivance  by  which,  with  a  tnp- 
door  below  him,  a  certain  portion  of  the  dinoN 
was  conveyed  to  the  apartments  beneath.  I  lived, 
however,  to  discover  my  error,  and  after  fonr 
visits  to  Rotterdam,  was  at  length  so  far  dis- 
tinguished as  actaally  to  receive  an  invitation 
to  pass  an  evening  wiA  "Mynheer"  in  his  own 
private  den,  which  I  need  scarcely  aay  I  gladly 
accepted. 

[  have  a  note  of  that  evenliic  somewhare— ay, 

here  it  is — 

"Mynheer  is  wailing  supper,"  said  a  mitw 
to  me,  as  I  aat  smoking  my  cigar,  one  calm 
evening  in  antnmn  in  the  porch  of  the  "Sehwein 
Kopf."  I  followed  the  man  thronrit  a  long  pas- 
sage, which,  leading  to  the  kitchen,  emeiged 
on  the  opposite  side,  and  condncted  us  throogfa 
a  little  garden  to  a  small  summer-house.  The 
building,  which  was  of  wood,  was  painted  in 
gaudy  stripes  of  red,  blue,  and  yellow,  and  made 
in  some  sort  to  resemble  those  Chinese  pagodas 
we  see  upon  a  saucer.  Its  sitttation  was  con- 
ceived in  Ae  most  peifect  Datch  taste— one 
side,  flanked  by  the  little  garden  of  'viileh  I 
have  spoken,  di^layed  a  rich  bed  of  ttilips  and 
rannnculnses,  in  all  the  go^eons  luxuriance  of 
perfect  culture — it  was  a  mass  of  blended  beauty 
and  perfume,  sopcrior  to  any  thing  I  have  ever 
witnessed.  On  tne  other  Aank  lay  the  sluggish 
green-coated  surface  of  a  Dutch  canal,  from 
which  rose  the  noxious  vapoars  of  a  hot  evening, 
and  the  harsh  croakings  of  ten  thonsand  frogs, 
*' fat  gorbellied  knaves,"  the  very  buigomasters 
of  their  race,  ^o  sqnatted  along  thie  banks, 
ud  who,  except  for  the  want  of  pip»,  mi^ht 
have  been  mistaken  for  small  Dutchmen  enjoying 
an  evening's  promenade.  This  bnildings  was  de- 
nominated "Last  und  Rust,"  which  in  letters 
of  gold  was  displayed  on  something  resembling 
a  sign-board  above  the  door,  and  intimated  to 
the  traveller,  that  the  temple  was  dedicated  to 
pleasure  and  contentment.  To  a  Dutchman,  how- 
ever, the  swht  of  the  portly  figure,  who  sat 
smoking  at  the  open  window,  was  a  far  more  in- 
telligible illustration  of  the  objects  of  the  building 
than  any  lettered  insniption.  Mynheer  Hoogen- 
dontj  wiA  his  iMig  Dutch  pipe  and  tall  flagon, 
with  its  shining  brass  Ud,  looked  the  concen- 
trated essence  of  a  Hollander,  and  might  have 
been  hung  out,  as  a  sign  oi  the  eonitry,  from 
the  steeple  of  Haarlem. 

The  interior  was  in  perfect  keeping  with  the 
designation  of  the  building:  every  appliance 
that  could  suggest  ease,  if  not  steep,  was  there ; 
the  chairs  were  deep,  plethoric-looking  Dutch 
chairs,  that  seemed  as  if^  they  had  led  a  seden- 
tary life,  and  throve  upon  it;  the  table  was  a 
short  diidt-li^ged  one  of  dark  odk,  nhoae  po* 
lished  snrface  reflected  the  tall  brass  cups,  and 
Ae  ample  features  of  Mynheer,  and  sealed  to 
.hob^iob  with  him  when  he  lifted  the  capacious 
vessel  to  his  lips;  the  walls  were  decorated 
wiA  quaittl  pipM,  whose  lai^  porcelain  bowls 
bespoke  them  of  home  orupn;  and  here  and 
-Aere  a  sea-fi^t,  with  a  Dntch  three>decker 
luiriing  destmctioa  on  Ae  enemy.  Bnt  the  gauw 


of  the  place  was  its  owner,  who,  in  a  low  fu 
cap  and  slippera,  whose  uiape  and  siae  mii^ 
have  drawn  tears  of  envyfrom  the  Ballast  Boaid, 
sat  gazing  upon  the  canal  in  a  slate  ot  IMA 
rapture,  very  like  apoplexy.  He  motiensd  SM 
to  a  chair  without  speaking- he  direeted  me  i« 
a  pipe,  by  a  long  whiff  of  smoke  from  Us  om 
— he  gmnted  out  a  welcome,  and  then  as  if 
overcome  by  such  unaccustomed  exertim,  ki 
lay  back  in  his  chair  and  sighed  deeply. 

We  smoked  till  the  sun  went  down,  and  a 
thicker  hase,  rising  from  the  stagnant  ditck, 
joined  with  the  tobaoco  vaponr,  made  aa  aisMK 
sphere  like  mnd  reduced  to  gas.  Tlmn^  the 
mist  I  saw  a  vision  of  sow  tnmaa,  hot  men, 
and  smoking  vegetables.  I  beheld  as  thswh 
Mynheer  moved  among  Ae  condimenia,  sm  I 
have  a  faint  dreamy  recolleetiaa  of  Us  pe^ 
forming  some  feat  before  me ;  bnt  n^ether  it  ms 
carving  or  the  sword  exercise,  I  won't  be  positive. 

Now,  thon^  the  schiedam  was  strong,  aspel 
was  upon  me,  and  I  conM  not  speak;  Ae  great 
green  eyes  that  glared  on  me  tvongh  the  mm 
seemed  to  chill  my  very  sonl;  and  I  drank, 
out  of  desperation,  the  deqwr. 

As  the  evening  wore  on,  I  waxed  boMtr:  I 
had  looked  upon  the  Dntefaman  so  loag 
my  awe  of  him  began  to  subside,  tad  I  at  bM 
grew  bold  enongh  to  address  him. 

1  remember  well,  it  was  pretty  mndi  wiA 
that  kind  of  energy,  that  semi-despwalton,  with 
wUch  man  nerves  himself  to  acoosi  a  spettN^ 
that  1  ventured  on  addreaaag  him :  how  or  is 
what  terms  I  did  it,  lieaven  knows  I  Seme  trite 
every-day'observation  about  his  grent  knowlete 
of  liie-vhis  wonderiul  experience  of  the  wow, 
was  alTl  could  mnster;  and  when  I  had  made 
it,  the  aonnd  of  my  own  voice  tArtified  me  ii 
moch  that  1  flnished  the  on  at  n  diMi^  ti 
re-animate  my  cowage. 

"Jal  Jal"  said  Van  Hoogenderp,  in  a  ca- 
dence as  solemn  u  Ae  bell  of  Ae  eathsdial; 

have  seen  many  Strang  thmgs;  1  rememkcr 
what  few  men  living  can  remember;  I  mmi 
well  the  time  when  the  'HoUandiache  vrow' 
made  her  first  voyage  from  Batavia,  and  brot^ 
back  a  paroquet  for  the  bw^mastct^s  wue; 
the  great  trees  npon  the  Booanes  were  bat 
saplings  when  I  was  a  boy;  they  were  not 
thicker  than  my  waiM-,"  here  he  looked  Awa 
np<m  himself  with  as  mneh  oomplaeency  as  Aoa^ 
he  were  a  sylph.  *'Ach  Gott,  they  were  brsTC 
times,  schiedam  cost  only  half  a  gilder  the  km^" 

1  waited  in  h<^es  he  would  ooBtame,buttte 
glorious  retrospect  he  had  ewkad  seemed  to 
occupy  all  his  tho«|Mi»  ud  he  aat^ed  awqr 
wi&out  ceasing. 

*<Yon  remember  the  AoslrianB,  then?"  saii 
1,  by  way  of  drawing  him  on. 

"They  were  dogs!  '  said  he,  spitting  etf< 

"Ahl^'  said  1,  "the  French  ware  better  then? 

"WolvesI"  ejaenlnted  he,  gknmi^  on  ms 
fearfully. 

There  was  a  long  pane  afierthis,  I  poreeived 
that  I  had  taken  a  wfo^  path  to  lend  Urn  ills 

conversation,  and  he  was  too  deefdy  overasme 
with  indignation  to  speak.  During  tUs  tim^ 
however,  his  anger  took  a  thir^  fomk,  and 
he  swigged  away  at  the  soUedam  most  manMy> 
Hw  effect  of  his  libationa  became  at  fat 
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affMeat,  his  pest  gnen  stognuit  eyes  flashed 
tmd  flared,  his  wide  nostrUs  8weU»d  and  coo- 
tTMtod,  and  hia  breatlung  became  short  and 
thick  like  the  convolsive  sobs  or  a  steamer, 
wtkCD  tker  open  and  sbnt  (he  valves  alternately; 
1  watcbod  these  indications  for  some  time, 
wKWMfcjing  what  they  nuf^  portend,  when  at 
la^ih  be  withdrew  his  pyw  from  his  mouth, 
awl  with  sHcb  a  tone  of  voice  as  he  might 
have  osed  if  cmfessing  a  bloody  nd  atrociou 
■viler,  be  uiA~~ 

wfll  tell  you  a  story." 
Bad  Ike  ^reat  stone  fijore  Ensnnu  beckoned 
li  me  aeron  the  maricet-place,  and  asked  me 
fte  Dews  on  'change,  1  eonld  not  have  been 
■ore  amaaed;  and  not  venttning  on  the  slightest 
inUiraptioB,  1  re-fiUed  my  pipe,  and  nodded 
icntenliiwdy  across  the  table,  while  he  thos 

VAN  HOOOENDORP'S  TALE. 

It  was  ia  Uie  winter  of  the  year  the 

fnt  wedt  of  December,  the  frost  was  siting 
m,  and  1  resolved  to  pay  a  visit  to  my  brother, 
iAms  1  kadln't  seen  for  forty  years;  he  was 
Wigoiater  <if  Antwerp.  It  is  a  long  voyage 
wmk  a  poiliHU  one,  bvt  with  the  protection  of 
Providence  onr  ptoviwHn  kdd  on^  and  on  the 
CmtA  ni^  after  we  sailed,  a  violent  shock 
afeaol  Ike  vessel  from  stem  to  stem,  and  we 
jMsd  ovselves  against  the  qoay  of  Antwerp. 

When  I  reached  my  brother's  house  i  fonod 
hni  ia  bed,  sick;  toe  doctors  said  it  was  a 
^opsy,  1  don't  know  how  that  might  be,  for 
he  drau  move  gin  than  any  roan  lu  Holland, 
wd  kaied  watar  all  Us  life.  We  were  twins, 
bat  BD  «w  ironld  have  Aoiight  so,  I  looked 
Ikin  and  meagre  beside  him. 
Wen,  anee  I  was  there  I  resolved  to  see  the 
i^hta  of  the  town,  and  the  next  rooming  after 
hrakJast  1  set  ont  by  myself,  and  wandered 
ab—t  tdl  evening.  Now  there  were  many  things 
la  see — very  strange  things  too ;  the  noise,  and 
the  din,  and  the  hnstlc,  addled  and  contused 
roe;  thiB  peimle  were  running  hewe  and  there, 
tho^ing  as  ir  they  were  road,  and  there  were 
flags  hiogi^  oot  of  the  windows,  and 
kMlin^  and  stnmger  than  all,  I  saw 
fode  soldiers  with  red  breeches  and  red  shoul- 
der-knots running  about  like  monkeys. 
**Wkat  is  an  thisf "  said  I  to  a  roan  near  me. 
^Hetkinks,"  said  he,  "the  burgomaster  him- 
self might  weU  know  what  it  is." 

"I  am  not  the  burgomaster,"  qnoth  1,  "I  am  his 
Wotker,  and  only  came  from  Rotterdam  yesterday." 

"Ah  I  then,'  said  another,  with  a  strange 
gim,  '^yon  didn't  know  these  preparations  were 
■eMt  to  welcome  vonr  arrival." 

*<Mo,"  said  I;  '*bnt  they  are  very  fine,  and 
if  Ame  weie  not  so  »idi  noiee,  I  would  like 
ftsM  weU." 

And  so  I  aaunlerad  (m  till  I  euae  to  the 
graat  plaU,  opposile  the  eaAedial— Aat  was  a 
■ne  plaee  aud  there  was  a  large  man  carved 
in  dwese  over  one  door,  verr  wonderftil  to  see; 
and  there  was  a  big  firii,  ul  silt,  where  they 
seM  herrings;  but  in  the  town-haU  tiiere  seemed 
nMsnthing  more  than  usual  going  on,  for  great 
crowds  were  there,  and  dragoons  were  galloping 
n  lad  gyiopiag  on^  aad  all  was  conJwon. 


'•What's  thisf"  said.    An  the  dykes  open?" 

But  no  one  would  mind  Toe ;  and  then  saddeidy 
I  heard  some  one  call  ont  my  name. 

"Where  iaVan  Hoogeodorp?"  said  one;  and 
then  another  cried, "Where  is  VanHoogendorp?" 

"Here  am  1,"  said  1;  and  the  same  moment 
two  officers,  covered  widi  gold  lace,  came  through 
the  crowd,  and  took  me  oy  the  arms. 

"  Come  along  with  us.  Monsieur  de  Hoogen- 
dorp,"  said  they,  in  French;  ''there  is  not  a 
moment  to  lose;  we  have  been  looking  for  yon 
every  where." 

Now,  though  I  understand  that  tongue,  I  can- 
not speak  it  myself,  so  1  only  said  "H,  Ja," 
and  followed  them. 

They  led  me  up  an  oak  stair,  and  through 
three  or  four  large  rooms,  crowded  with  offi- 
cers in  fine  uniforms,  who  all  bowed  as  I  passed, 
and  some  one  went  before  ns,  calling  ont  in  a 
loud  voice,  "Monsieur  de  Hoogendoip!" 

"This  is  too  much  honour,"  said  1,  "far  too 
much;"  but  as  1  spoke  in  Dutch,  no  one  minded 
me.  Suddenly,  however,  I  he  wide  folding-doors 
woe  flung  open,  and  we  were  ushered  into  a 
large  hall,  where,  although  above  a  hundred 
pe<wle  were  assembled,  you  might  have  heard 
a  pm  drop;  Uie  few  who  spoke  at  all,  did  so 
only  in  whispers. 

"Monsieur  de  Hoogendorp  i"  shouted  the  man 
again. 

"For  shame,"  said  I;  "don't disturb  the  com- 

Eany;"  and  I  thought  some  of  them  laughed,  but 
e  only  bawled  the  louder,  "Monsieur  de  Hoo- 
gendorp i" 

"  Let  him  ^mroach,"  said  a  quick,  sharp  voice, 
firom  the  fire-place. 

"Ah!"  thought  I,  "they  are  going  to  read  me 
an  address.   1  trust  it  may  be  in  Dutch." 

liiey  led  me  along  in  silence  .to  the  fire,  be- 
fore which,  with  his  back  tumed  towards  it, 
stood  a  short  man,  with  a  sallow,  stem  coun- 
tenance, and  a  great,  broad  forehead,  bis  hair 
combed  straight  over  it.  He  wore  a  green  coat 
with  white  faciiws,  and  over  that,  a  grev  sur- 
tont  with  fur.  I  am  particular  about  all  this, 
because  this  little  man  was  a  person  of  con- 
sequence. 

"Yon  are  late.  Monsieur  de  Hoogendorp," 
said  he,  in  Frenoi;  **it  is  half-past  four;"  and 
so  saying,  he  pnUed  out  his  watch,  aad  held  it 
up  before  me. 

"Jat"  said  I,  taking  ont  my  own,  "we  are 
just  the  same  time." 

At  this  he  stamped  upon  the  ground,  and  said 
something  1  thought  was  a  curse. 

"Where  are  the  echevins,  monsieur?"  said  he. 

"God  knows,"  said  t{  "most  probably  at 
dinner." 

"  Vttttre  hleuf  " 

"Don't  aweai^"  said  I.  If  I  had  yon  in 
Rotterdam,  I'd  fine  yon  two  gilders.'* 

"What  does  he  say?"  while  his  eyes  flashed 
fire.  "Tell  La  grtmii  morue"  to  speak  French. 

"Tell  him  I  am  not  a  cod-fish,"  said  1. 

"Who  speaks  Dutch  here  ?"  said  he.  "General 
de  Rilter,  ask  him  where  are  the  tckevitu,  or, 
is  the  man  a  fool  ?" 

"I  have  heard,"  said  the  general,  bowing  ob- 
sequiously—"! have  heard,  your  maiesty,  diat 
he  is  Uttle  better." 
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"Tonnere  d9  Dieur  said  be;  ''and  tUs  is 
Aetr  chief  naglslnUel  filaret,  yon  mat  look 
to  this  to-nonow;  and  as  it  grows  iate  now, 
let  as  see  the  citadel  at  once;  be  can  show  us 
Ibe  way  thither,  I  suppose;"  and  with  this  be 
moved  forward,  followed  by  the  rest,  among  whom 
I  found  myself  hurried  along,  no  one  uy  longer 
paying  me  the  slightest  respect  or  attenlioe. 

"  To  the  citadel, '  said  one. 

"To  the  citadel,"  cried  another. 

"Come,  Hoogendorp,  lead  the  way,"  cried 
several  together,  and  so  they  pushed  m«  to  Ae 
front  and,  notwithstanding  ul  I  said,  that  I  did 
not  know  the  citadel  from  the  Dome  Church, 
they  would  listen  to  nothing,  but  otij  called 
the  louder,  "Step  out,  old  'Grtmdet  eiUoUe*,'" 
and  hurried  me  down  the  strae^  at  the  pace  of 
a  boar-bunt 

"Lead  on,',  cried  one.  **To  die  front,"  said 
another.  "Step  out,"  roared  three  or  fear 
together;  and  I  found  myself  at  the  head  of 
die  procession,  without  the  power  to  ei^Iain 
or  confess  my  ignorance. 

"As  snre  as  my  name  is  Peter  van  n»o|en> 
4oip,  I'll  ^ve  you  all  a  devil's  dance,"  said  I 
to  myself,  and  with  that  I  grasped  my  sta^ 
and  oet  ont  as  fost  as  1  was  able.  Down  one 
narrow  street  we  went,  and  up  another:  some* 
times  we  got  into  m  cut  de  mc,  whwe  there 
was  no  exit,  and  had  to  turn  back  again;  another 
time  we  would  ascend  a  huge  flight  of  steps, 
and  come  plnmp  into  a  tanner's  yard,  or  a 
lAace  where  they  were  curing  fish,  and  so  we 
blundered  on  tiU  there  wasn't  a  blind  alley  nor 
crooked  luw  of  Antwerp,  that  we  didn't  wade 
Ihroogh,  and  I  was  becoming  foot-sore,  and 
tfared  myself  widi  dw  exertioB. 

All  this  time  the  emperor— for  it  was  Napo- 
leon— took  no  note  of  where  we  were  going, 
he  was  too  busy  conversing  with  old  General 
de  Bitter  to  mind  any  thing  else.  At  last,  after 
traveising  a  long  narrow  street,  we  came  down 
upon  an  arm  of  the  Scheldt,  and  so  overcome 
was  1  then,  that  I  resolved  1  would  go  no 
fardier  without  a  ranoke,  and  I  sat  myselfdown 
OB  a  hotter  flritte,  and  took  ont  ray  pipe,  and 
proceeded  to  struie  a  light  with  my  flint.  A 
UUer  of  In^ter  frmn  dw  officers  now  attracted 
the  emperors  attentiM.  and  he  stopped  short, 
and  stwed  M  ne  at  if  1  had  bees  some  won^ 
dtffnl  beast. 

"What  is  diisf"  said  he.  "Why  don't  yon 
move  forward?" 

"h's  impossible,"  replied  I,  I  never  walked 
so  far,  since  I  was  bom." 

"Where  is  the  citadel?"  cried  he  in  a  passion. 

"In  die  devil's  keeping,"  said  I,  ''er  we 
should  have  seen  it  long  ago." 

"That  most  be  it  yondw,"  saiil  an  aid-de- 
camp, poteting  to  a  green  grassy  eaiaenoBnt  the 
odier  side  oTOe  Sdieldt. 

The  enmerer  took  the  teleseope  from  his  hand, 
and  looked  throm^  H  Bteadify  for  a  con^e  « 
minutes. 

"Yes,"  said  he,  "thsfa  it;  W  wby  have  we 
eone  sJl  diis  ronnd,  the  road  lay  youdw." 

"Jal"  said  I,  "so  it  did." 

"  renfre  blemr  reaiedhe,  while  he  stamped  his 
feet  i^en  Oa  gnmndj  **oe  ftittSari  m  moftu 
49  mm." 


"Jat"  said  I  again,  withent  w«H  knenlag  why. 

"The  citadel  is  dierel  It  it  yondvl"  coed 
he,  pointing  with  his  finger. 

"Jat"  said  1  once  more. 

"£a  cvanlf  then"  shouted  he,  as  ho  mstinwA 
me  to  descend  the  fli^t  of  steps  which  le4 
down  to  die  Sdieldt;  "if  this  be  the  road  yot 
take,  far  SahU  VamI  yoa  shall  go  tot" 

Now  the  frost,  as  I  have  said,  nad  o^  set 
in  a  £bw  days  before,  and  the  ioe  on  dw  ScaoUl 
would  scarcely  have  borne  the  wMrittofadm- 
nerboy,  so  I  remonstrated  at  onee,  at  first  in  Detck, 
ud  thin  in  French,  as  wdl  as  I  was  ahk,  b« 
nobody  wonld  mind  me.  I  then  endeaTOund  Is 
show  the  danger  his  nujesty  himself  wonld  inov, 
bnt  they  only  laughed  at  this  and  cried— 

" En  aoamt,  en  avamt  tonjourx"  and  be&m  1 
had  time  for  anoAer  went,  there  was  a  csr- 
poral's  guard  behind  me  with  fixed  bayoaett, 
the  woi3  "march"  was  given,  and  ont  1  siepped. 

I  tried  to  say  a  prayer,  but  I  could  thiat  of 
nothing  but  enrses  upon  the  firads,  whose  dtseti 
of  langhler  bdund  pot  all  my  pie^  to  flighL 
Whenlcame  to  the  hottomstw  I  tnnedrsni 
and,  putting  my  hands  to  my  sides,  wUeavsnws 
by  Hgns  to  move  their  pi^;  hot  dwy  oaly 
Kreamed  the  lender  at  lUs.  imdat  a  aigulftoa 
an  officer,  a  fellow  tondied  me  with  a  bayoiet 

"That  was  an  awful  niMtent,"  said  old  H«*> 
geodorp.  stopping  dmrt  in  his  nMratire,  sad 
seizing  the  can,  which  for  half  an  honr  hie  hal 
not  tasted.  I  think  1  see  the 
still,  with  its  flakes  of  ice,  some  thick  aodsMW 
thin,  riding  on  each  odier;  some  whirling  atoij 
in  the  rapid  enrrent  of  the  Mream;  some  lyiac 
like  Blands  where  die  water  was  slnggiA.  1 
turned  round,  and  I  clenched  my  fist,  and  1 
shook  it  in  the  emperor's  face,  and  I  swoic 
by  die  bones  of  the  Stadthalter  that  if  I  W 
but  one  grasp  of  his  hand  I'd  net  perform  Ibsl 
dance  without  a  partner.  Here  I  stood,"  qpoik 
he,  "and  die  Scheldt  might  be,  as  it  vcre, 
diere.  1  lifted  my  foot  thu,  and  oame  dowi 
upon  a  large  piece  of  floating  ice,  whkh,  ths 
moment  1  tonebe4  it,  sUppM  nsray,  and  ihst 
ont  into  Ae  stieam." 

At  diis  moment  Mynheer,  wbo  had  teniaiiicd 
this  portHHi  of  his  uveMire,  caoM  down  npss 
the  waxed  floor  widi  a  idnmp  that  shook  the 
nagoda  to  its  centre,  while  I,  who  had  dwiig 
toe  namtive  been  woshing  doable  tides  si  the 
sdiiedam,  was  so  interested  at  the  eatastro^ 
that  I  thought  he  was  reaHy  in  the  SdwMt,  is 
the  situation  he  was  describing.  Tbe  Miatmetsof 
hnnumity  were,  I  am  proud  to  say,  stronger  ia 
me  than  those  of  reason.  I  lucked  off  mydweS) 
threw  away  my  coat,  and  ^unged  boldly  sftv 
him,  I  rememlter  well  catchmg  lum  by  the  ikosti 
and  1  rem«^r  too,  feeding,  iriiat  a  diesdfbl 
Ainxwudw  g^  or  a  drownhig  manj  boA 
his  hands  were  m  my  neck,  and  he  sfnssssi 
mefearftdiy.  OfwhathappenednADr,dw  vailei% 
or  the  Uvmano  Socwty  may  hnow  semelliag; 
1  only  can  tell  diat  Ikept  my  bed  for  fe«r  ds^ 
and  when  I  next  desoenM  to  dw  tMt  fket$, 
I  saw  a  patch  of  Hack  atioking-fUMtr 

across  dw  biidge  of  old  Hoogestdoip's  mw-^ 
and  1  never  was  a  gnest  in  "Last  and  Bmf^ 
afterwards. 

•       •       •       e  • 
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great  ones  were  (o  be  of  the  party*  and  I  do 
lUak  i(  is  b-ealina;  us  all  as  if  we  were  so  many 
little  charUy  chil&vn." 

"^le  fact  is,  that  yoa  have  SfMiit  her  aarag 
yon,"  obflenwd  Haiy.  "Ntlhiog  9Ut  he  {dflna 
irittovt  Jessie,  now;  oi  coBsse,  she  has  bud 
that  out.  and  thnefore  doesea  to  indnlceyier* 
self  win  a  iSew  aira.  1  heartily  hape  tus  sort 
of  iBipertiBimce  will  be  a  leson  to  you,  girls, 
and  that  yoa  will  take  the  first  opportauity  of 
making  her  understand  th^  yoa  can  do  very 
well  without  her." 

''But,  Mary,  we  cannot  do  very  well  without 
her,"  cried  So^iia,  eageriy.  "1  would  not  give 
a  penny  for  the  eomlip-pickiag  if  Jessie  Phillips 
was  not  diere  to  cany  for  us;  would  yon, 
Goorgina?" 

"  1  dw't  know  about  that,  if  sbo  behaves  in 
this  way, "  replied  Geoigina,  gravely.  *'  1  ^nld 
be  sorry  to  judge  her  unfairly.  But  I  do  think 
it  is  very  wrong,  when  she  knows  there  are  so 
many  of  us,  all  longing  to  be  off,  to  keep  us 
waiting  in  this  very  ^sagreeahle  maooer.  I  cer- 
tainly (kink  that  u  the  servants  could  any  of 
th«u  find  us  a  basket  that  would  do  as  well  as 
Jessie's,  we  should  be  quUe  right  to  s^  off  di- 
rectly, without  waiting  anothor  moment  for  her. 
la^wd,  I  should  not  be  at  all  surftised  if  it 
trnned  oBt  that  she  had  forgotten  it  altogaAer. 
What  do  you  think  about  it,  EUen?" 

''Why,  Geowgy,  1  thiidt  there  are  about  five 
thousand,  five  hundred  and  fi%-five  reaoons 
more  likely  to  have  eithm  delayed  or  pverented 
her  coning,  than  her  forgettiBg  that  she  had 
engaged  to  do  so." 

<*  Weill  really,  Ellen,  I  do  not  see  hew  it  is 
possible  for  a  poor  cottu^'s  daughter,  Uke 
Jessie,  to  have  such  a  proaigious  aDmb«  of  ia- 
terruptioBS,"  observed  Caroline.  "How  can  she 
have  five  thonsuid,  five  handled,  and  fifhr*fi:Ve 
reasons  for  not  coming  to  walk  wiUi  dw  ehildmi, 
if  she  KBWBiben  Aat  she  proaaised  to  do  so?" 

don't  thiok  I  said  that  ahe  had.— did  U" 
said  Ellen,  snuliBS.  "We  raast  remember  that 
one  reascm  may  he  quite  sufficient}  suppose 
poor  Jessie  ahotud  have  fallen  down  and  broken 
her  leg?" 

'-Nonsense,  EUen  I  as  if  Jessie  Phillips  was 
likelv  to  stumble  and  tumble,  like  a  totteriig 
old  body  of  fboncoret"  said  ftlatilda. 


A  unu  of  the  listlessness  which  Mr.  Frc- 
4erie  Dillon  attribuled  to  his  eldest  sister  seemed 
Is  be  ireepiiK  ovw  hsr  as  she  parsued  her 
«dk  across  ue  fields  from  Mrs.  Bvekfanrsf  s 
Hltii^  10  hw  kome;  and  on  readuDg  it,  ahe 
tottaly  did  hadtate  for  half  a  momeBt  or  so, 
vMNrihe  shomld  not  yield  to  the  strong  tempta- 
liiB  W  retiring  to  her  own  room,  securing  her 
i»tr,  a4  remaiaung  alone  for  one  dear  precious 
im.  iastead  of  entering  at  once  upon  the  Dustliog 
Mbssb  of  preparing  for  the  dkildren's  ffite; 
feu  lie  recollection  of  the  expectant  group  that 
ibe  knew  were  waiting  for  her,  chased  all  such 
idfisk  ootiaiis,  and  bestowing  no  more  time 
ifdB  her  retreat  than  was  absolutdy  necessary 
Mr  iitnu  iiBihi  i  iiift  herself  from  her  oonnet  and 
And.  she  haatfised  down  aturs  again,  crossed 
ie  kige  hall,  ran  t^ogh  the  loi^  passage 
Alt  traversed  one  entire  wing  of  Ae  building, 
ad  pcsented  herself  in  the  retreat  sacred  to 
Boiae  and  learning  at  the  eod  of  it,  without 
pving  herself  time  to  think  of  the  headache  that 
Ac  knew  foil  well  was  about  to  be  her  portioa 
Bat  10  one  wbo  had  looked  at  her  in  the  midst 

die  delightoii  throng  that  crowded  round  her 
tbe  moment  tlutt  she  aMered  the  door,  could 
bate  betiered  that  asy  thing  of  heaviness  was 
al  her  heart,  or  thai  she  was  less  likely  to  e^joy 
ito  was  goii^  forward  dkan  die  rest  of  dien. 
"Here  she  oeneal — Here  the  e<»esl"  was  the 
thMBs  widi  which  Ac  was  received,  and,  from 
ibtt  moment,  tiU  many  hours  after,  no  one  that 
bs4  observed  EUen  would  have  been  at  all 
likdy  to  discover  that  she  had  headache,  heart- 
Kbt,  or  my  other  aifanrat  whatever;  nothing 
vaiseen  bst 

"Jest  and  TMtifai  JoUlty, 

Qoip^  and  cranks,  and  wanton  wiles, 

Itgds  and  becks,  and  wreathed  smiles." 

At  lei^th  die  moDMirf  for  departure  drew 
Mic,  bat  no  Jessie  Phillips  was  visible  "Now 
)■  it  not  abradnable, "  denumded  Caroline, 
'iesping  us  all  waiting  in  this  maimer?  If 
it  ««re  onlj  the  children,  of  course,  it  wonid 
aot  a^aff  so  much.  Bat  Jessie  knows  that 
*«  we  «U  gmag—and  1  really  do  diink  it  is 
lee  bad." 

"Airf  so  it  is,  a  great  deal  too  bad,"  joined 
mMatil^  u|  took  caieto  t^  her  diataU  dw 
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At  this  moment,  a  gentle  knock  was  heard 
at  the  door  of  the  achool-room,  and,  when  the 
clamorous  "Come  int"  which  followed,  had 
caused  it  to  open,  snch  a  figure  was  seen  timidly 
waiting  for  a  Utde  farther  encovagement  to 
enter  as  midit  hare  disarmed  even  more  violent 
anger  than  the  Hiss  Daltona  had  been  expressing 
against  die  tardy  Jessie.  "Better  bte  than  never, 
Jessiel"  exclaimed  Henrietta,  gaily:  we 
to  fancy  Aat  sonethins  very  temUe  had  hap- 
pened to  yon—mr  else  Uiat  yon  had  £^ottea 
us." 

"And  that  would  have  been  the  most  terrible 
of  all.  Miss  Henrietta,  if  indeed  it  could  have 
been  any  way  possible,"  said  Jessie,  "but  that, 
ladies,  yen  muat  all  know,  eonld  never  have 
hMl" 

"What  was  it  made  yea  se  lale,  Jessie?" 
said  Ellen,  kindly.  "Sit  down,  my  poor  giril 
yon  look  as  if  yon  had  run  Ae  whole  way. " 

Lord  Byron  calk  bean^  a  "Atal  gift,'^  bat 
the  gift,  tiha  all  others  from  the  saaK  divine 
hand,  is  a  very  good  gift,  if  not  tamed  into 
miBchoef  by  the  ageacy  of  sin  and  folly.  How 
CM  that  gift  be  caHed  olhfrwue  thui  good 
•wkkA  eaasee  every  eye  to  look  kindly,  and 
evMT  keact  to  feel  disposed  to  love  and  eheridi 
itl  Smeh  was  the  beaaty  of  Jessie  Pfaifiips.  It 
i»  arae,  indeed,  that  am  was  a  aiost  expert 
needle  woman,  and  from  the  cods  traction  of  a 
mghtcap  to  Ae  eirihroidery  of  a  lady's  eallw, 
few  EnalishwomMi  coold  surpass  ber.  It  is  true, 
also,  aut  when  she  quitted  the  viHage^chool, 
dw  read  infimlely  better  than  any  giri  she  left 
ta  aad  that  at  dmrdi  her  sweet  voice  mi^t 
be  diMiagaished  in  the  psalms  amidst  those  of 
all,  the  singing  part  of  the  congregation.  But  no 
one  of  diese  accomplishments,  nor  all  of  them 
pot  together,  codd  have  gone  so  far  towards 
winning  all  hearts,  as  did  her  lovely,  genile, 
iaaocMit  face,  and  her  light,  flexile,  active  figure. 
H  OCTlHidy  did  seem  as  if  it  were  impossible 
tn  any  aae  to  loA  at  Je«^  mUipe  aad  not 
to  leva  her.  The  scheotaiistress,  from  Ae  first 
hour  of  this  pretty  creature's  papilage  to  the 
last,  had  never  been  able  to  look  at  her  without 
a  aaiile  kindness;  and  this,  instead  ef  gene- 
■atlag  je^ensy  in  her  8chool*feO«ws,  as  mi|^t, 
perhaps,  reasonably  enough  have  been  expected, 
seemed  only  to  act  tupoo  them  as  an  example, 
aa  imtistiUe  in  its  taAience  as  that  of  the 
fionoBS  prise  piper  immortalucd  in  the  annals 
fi  "AasterFair.''  They  weald,  oae  and  all.  do 
daj  lUag  to  pkasa  /essle,  any  tfuag  ta  shev 
that  they  loved  her  and  liked  her  "better  than 
aay  bo^  in  A«  irhale  world,  except  mother." 

At  Ae  vaaioos  benses  ia  the  aetghbooAood 
iaio  whkh  Ae  akfllal  needle  of  Jessie  bad  io- 
ttadoeed  her,  it  was  sttti  Ae  asaie  Aing,— the 
ladies  made  a  pet  of  her,  and  the  servants  fer- 
^ve  it  As  to  the  miio  part  of  the  popirfattoa, 
it  is  hardly  neeessaiy  to  uy  that  Aey  did  not 
escape  the  iaflaence  of  a  nscination  in  which 
a  ktvaly  foeeandlmrDhad  so  nuioh  to  do;  and, 
ia  fiKt,  with  one  or  two  ebewhcre  aiaimrared 
aaceftioa^  Aete  was  not  a  maa  ia  Ae  whole 
neighbonrnood,  gentle  or  simple,  old  or  young, 
wha  did  aot  dndi^  and  for  the  meet  part  ven- 
(aae  to  declare,  tha«iaaBiaFhi%ew»  Ae  mast 
beaatiAil  gid  ia  Ae  conutiyi  Bid  a  d^gne  «i 


admiration,  equally  unqualified,  been  ej^ressed 
by  any  one  inmvidual,  the  effect  would,  however, 
have  been  infinitely  greater  ajion  Ae  feelinn 
of  its  object'  but  coming  as  it  did  promiscuoaaly 
from  aa  sides,  it  produced  wonderfully  Uttk 
influence  upon  her  mind.  She  had  lived,  if  the 
expression  may  be  used,  in  an  atmowbere  of 
admiiatiMi,  to  wluch  she  was  too  much  accus- 
tomed to  be  able  to  feel  any  particular  influence 
from  it.  As  to  the  Daitona,  from  her  having 
been  abutted  into  Ae  nursery  for  at  least  tw« 
days  in  every  week  daring  Ae  last  five  or  aii 
years — in  short,  ever  unce  she  left  school— for 
the  purpose  of  assisting  in  Ae  never<easiig 
manufacture  of  frocks,  she  had  become,  aGco^ 
ding  to  her  iavariable  eastoa^  Ae  etpceiat  ft- 
▼oorite  ef  Ae  wfa<^  eoAlishakeBt,  aataes  aad 
$3i,  'Hm  oaly  dmseatieat  Toiee  evmr  raised  ts 
stem  Ais  tide  of  popalariCy  vraa  tW  of  Mias 
Barton,  Ae  governess,  who  venr  conscientionslx 
did  believe,  that  anlesa  the  girl  had  bent  a  vtrj 
dv  Ktri  indeed,  she  cooM  aot  thns  haera  beaitA' 
ea  them  all,  and  tkerefere  sbe  really  disl&ed 
her.  Hereevw,  the  sort  of  familian^  whicb 
this  freqaeat  intetcoarse  aad  strong  liuoc  |te- 
dnced  between  her  papils  aad  the  pre^  v^ager 
did  not  accord  with  Miss  Bsrtoaf's  ideas  ofpo 
priety,  aad  ocoasioaed  a  good  deal  of  checkiBg 
and  reprimaadag,  wheaever  it  happeasJ,  as 
ia  Ae  ^eeeal  iastsace,  Aat  bjr  way  of  a  giait 
treat  to  the  ehildrea  Jesaie  nOiips  was  per 
mitted  to  join  ia  Aeir  qterts;  wfasBh  c&eekiw 
and  repriaiandings,  of  course,  added  very  gnatrr 
to  tHe  vidoe  of  eveiy  moment  that  Ae  Isvomils 
could  find  leunre  to  bestow  aaoa  then,  aa^ 
made  the  prospect  of  Ais  eowriip-ealfceriBg  aa- 
periatively  deligbtfiil  frvm  the  freedom  ma 
restraint  which  Ae  abeence  of  the  goveme* 
afforded. 

Jessie's  apology,  Aeiefbre,  was  Hsteaed  to 
by  ears  whioh  were  by  ao  amaas  disposed  te 
be  deaf  to  its  reasoaablesodBcieney.  HermoAsr 
(the  aa^  parent  she  had  left)  Imd  ftUen  dsn 
stairs  and  spraiaed  bw  ankle,  jvst  as  Jessie  had 
nude  kersetf  ready  to  coaw  out,  aad  Ae  had 
^ayed,  first  to  batte  Ae  iajured  Umb  in  va- 
egar,  and  Aen  to  get  a  neighbanr  to  ^ 
and  see  that  she  had  "got  her  tea  caafortw* 
and  wanted  for  nothing." 

A  severer  bc«  of  jad^  might,  ia  traA,  bare 
been  satisfied  wiA  An  apology,  even  ^li*^ 
Ae  gentle  pleading  accent  in  which  it  was  ds> 
livered,  and  coasideraUy  before  Jessie  ksdcoa> 
eladed  her  statenNat,  every  fraceafbmagni^ 
wiA  her  had  vanished,  and  mote  than  oae  voies 
was  heard  to  exclaim  that  it  was  vary  good  ot 
her  to  come  at  all.. 

The  two  upper  nursery-maids  and  the  Aree 
younger  children  were  now  summoned,  sod  the 
joyous  troop  set  forth,  Ae  elder  girls  gettng 
as  close  to  Ellen  as  tUy  eoald  manage  to  do, 
and  the  younger  eoes  crowding  in  like  i"**^ 
round  Jeisie,  the  possession  of  oaa  of  hff  hM* 
being  very  strenaeusly  stia^led  for  among  Aca 

There  are  some  fair  Iboes  te  which  ev*? 
thing  appeeai^Hig  to  haste,  heal,  faliga^  .^^ 
disorder,  is  axeeadingly  hgwions,  '>esl''9[^ 
altogether,  it  may  be,  the  soft  hanaeay 
deltoate  raaasa  of  lha  foa«m.  Bat  it 
sa  ia  As  casa  af  JssiU  EWtipi.  Boim 
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M  were  her  fiutarei  and  OMi^eKiM,  ker  lov»- 
fmem  dM  Mt  depead  on  the  uedutarbed  p«i> 
feetioB  of  either  for  tit  prmeiMl  chum.  On  the 
•eatmr,  it  ««a  the  estraDMinary  variety  of 
aayieeiw  vUeh  her  eoantenuce  posseaaed 
Aat  piMlaced  the  pewerfal  attnotien  which  aU 
iewed  to  feel,  bat  ^prfuch  icrw  or  nose  uadw- 
ModL  OnTeachiBglhestile  by  which  the  attmenHM 
pMQr  w«e  Co  pass  into  llie  fidM,  Jessie  for  a 
BHMeot  drew  back,  and  stood  tfiurt  a  little,  as 
if  I*  iMOTer  Bore  folly  her  pveaence  of  nuod 
and  coMposnre,  after  me  fanoy,  agiiadon,  ajul 
alann,  which  she  had  been  enduraBg  for  (he 
bat  boiir.  And  £Ueo,  as  she  look«l  at  her 
Am,  her  haad  prased  opoo  her  heart,  in  hopes 
la  iMprdr  its  too  vehement  movement,  her  beeo- 
tiM^e  pwrted,  aa  if  to  f^eititale  her  breathmg, 
aad  her  Inslnws  qres,  one  BomeBt  hid  by  the 
"Im^eA  cwlaw"  that  dropped  over  them,  and 
uobeaaly  rased  the  next,  to  see  if  die  were 
waited,  Qlcn  thought,  aa  she  looked  at  her, 
thai  sbe  had  aerer  in  her  life  seen  any  thing 
ae  pofcctly  heantiiiil. 

The  »D88er>--maids  had  jast  campleted  the 
aiBceas  of  hawling  ovw  the  yonnger  children, 
Mm  9m  to  the  other,  aoroaa  the  atile,  and  the 
cUer  OBM  were  in  the  act  of  fii^owiBg,  whm 
jewg  DiahoB  leaped  into  the  road,  over  agate 
ciacify  opposite  to  that  of  the  field  they  were 
aftem  to  eater. 

■ad  dK  0O«P  oensiMed  of  his  airtars  only, 
he  amid,  beyoad  all  doabt,  have  paased  on, 
ffohahiy  withMit  ever  coadescending  to  notice 
dMa  even  by  a  nod;  but  his  qaick  eye  failed 
mi  to  peroetve  that  die  beao^,  Mr  $acelleaee, 
af  Deepbrook,  was  with  them.  Wberenpon  he 
iamrdiitrl]-  became  most  fr^iumally  observant, 
and,  with  the  exceptioa  of  Ellen,  gave  the  tips 
of  his  fiaaen  in  socoesaion  to  all  who  had  not 
yet  passed,  in  order  to  give  himself  the  oppor- 
(aaify  ef  oCeriag  his  hand  to  their  beaMtifnl 
osHfMien  lUso.  Some  rostie  beauties  wodd 
hate  heea  confased  aad  oonfonaded  by  sach  aa 
baaoat,  and  oAeis,  probaUy,  would  have  shyly 
declined  it,  bat  not  so  Jessie  PhiUipSj — with  a 
^■ielaess  of  dcroeaaoar  bettor  aalculatea  to  check 
a  picaamplaoas  yoang  geotlemaa  than  all  the 
Ayneae  in  the  world,  Jessie  accepted  his  offered 
aMistaoce,  and  skilfnlly,  bat  very  soberly,  pass- 
iago«erlhesti]e,i^ced  herself  beside  the  upper 
^4aaid,  aMoSered  to 


oanry  the  little  giri 

Ae  had  in  her  anas. 

This  waa  Ml  eucdy  the  fiist  time  Mr.  Fie- 
diBC  Oalloa  had  found  epMntnaity  to  discover 
the  awpMsi^  beaoty  of  thia  village  belie;  but 
like  AMI  otlMT  Bsatlemett  of  his  own  {mnciples 
and  panviti,  he  had  dtsoemmeat  eaoagh  to 
dimovar  alst^  that  Jessie  PhUUps  was  not  a 
|id  to  be  pleased  with  the  idle  language  of 
gaUaator,  or  (he  uncereaMuons  expression  of 
admiaatiofi,  which  be  knew  perfectly  well  most 
be  vastly  leas  precioaa  to  her  than  to  any  girl 
•f  aay  rank  to  whom  it  waa  less  faaiiliar.  lie 
Mated  her,  therefiMfe,  with  greedy  more  reserve, 
sad  iaBeltnlr  less  appamt  attentiea,  than  any 
s4ir  damiiJ  ia  neighhoofbeod,  whom  be 
<hiM*t  attadive  OMH^h  to  he  noticed  at  aU. 
Baft  Fre^srie  IKallm  was  eztrendy  handsome, 
sad  though  peaaeaied  ef  fewer  qnalities  deserviag 
iffesiiaa  imh  the  geaerelity  of  his  feUew-crea^ 


hmes,  las  maaaers,  exoevting  to  his  aisten,  were 
both  bland  and  animated ;  and  had  Jessie  PluUipa 
mt  theaght  Urn  the  handsomest  Tonaggmtlemaa 
ahe  had  ever  seen,  she  worid  uTe  aaen  ia  the 
minority  of  one  among  M  the  yonag  ftmalea» 
geallc  and  simple,  in  the  pariifc  of  Deephroek, 
Jessie  Phillipns,  however,  was  mmA  too  wdl 
eoadnetedagm  toperaiiltlHaoidniDaooncemuic 
Us  striking  pre-entinence  in  all  external  good 
gifts  to  affect,  in  the  lightest  degree,  her  nuuwr 
towards  lum.  It  made  her  neither  aiore  reserved 
HOT  more  familiar,  nor  did  it  produce  aay  one 
tii  those  inAmtely  varied  shades  of  maaaarima 
which  indicate  lateaC  coquetry,  uid  uindi  are  as 
well  onderstood  by  such  aceompfahed  gentlemea 
as  Mr.  Frederic  Dalton  as  the  points  in  a  Hekew 
page  to  9  rahbi.  It  was  prooably  to  this  dear 
perceptin  on  his  part,  omt  Jewie  owed  bar 
exemplioa  from  those  attentiOBawhidi  he  lairidied 
npon  pretty  nei^  all  the  humUe  Ciir  ones  of 
the  distiict  vridiin  reach  of  a  morning  ride,  bat 
which  however,  less  known  and  less 

gaessed  at  than  the  gallantries  of  aar  othw  in- 
dividual of  his  class.  This  arose  caieiy  firom 
the  un deviating  pmdeoce  which  prevented  his 
ever  haviag  a  confidant  of  any  age,  sex,  or 
condition ;  and  he  had,  moreover,  vurions  modes 
^  convinciBg  the  yoang  damsds  Hwaiselves, 
Aat  the  very  sU^testindiscrelum  onfiieirpam 
would,  to  a  certainty,  preveat  (heir  aver  havtag 
the  honour  mid  happiness  of  seeing  him  agaia. 

As  the  pre-enuneot  persoad  advantages  of 
Frednic  Dalton  did  not  produce  the  samepan- 
lyriog  effbet  on  his  vamty  as  a  aiarilar  sort  of 
pre>eBunence  did  on  that  of  Jesde  PhilMps,  this 
very  strict  soncealauat  of  ail  the  adveataree 
ivhidi  tended  to  prove  its  power  would  pr»> 
bably  not  have  been  persevered  in  so  resolutely, 
had  not  die  idea  of  aspeedy  marri^  beeaever 
^esent  to  1^  mind, — an  idea  whidi  rather  in- 
creased than  diminished  every  day  he  li\'ed, 
thoogh  ever  looked  at  widi  a  relactant  eye  as 
a  measure  of  necess^.  His  rural  galiantrie& 
therefore,  had  hidierto  been  eotirely  coafiaed 
to  such  adventures  aa  required  ae  aach  attea- 
tions  as  were  likely  to  reader  than  oons^cnons, 
andthe  Beoa^o/'^ttpirooihad  hitherto  escaped 
from  any  owre  dedded  amriu  of  his  adminnon 
than  such  ta  were  afforded  by  his  looking  pfwtty 
steadily  Into  the  vrindow  of  bo-  mether's  eott^, 
at  which,  vi^cA  not  pursuing  her  voeatiea  at 
the  houses  <^the  aeigheouring  geatry.she  usaalh^ 
sat  at  -wvA,  and  the  placing  hiaaelT  at  ehimm 
inaach  a  voaition  ia  the  ftnily  pew  aseMuaaaded 
a  tolerably  good  view  of  her  fkce. 

Hm  (wesent  oocasion,  however,  appeared,  for 
some  reason  or  other,  too  favourable  to  he  re* 
silted.  Perhaps  he  had  never  before  thn^ 
Jessie  so  very  lovely  as  he  did  then;  perhapa 
he  oeasidMed  the  presence  af  his  ten  sisters 
and  the  two  aiasery-maids  a  sulBcaent  pro- 
tection against  all  possiUe  scandal;  but  what* 
ever  the  cause,  he  did  now  what  he  had  never 
doae  ia  the  whole  course  of  his  life,  that  is 
to  say,  he  joined  Ae  youthful  par^  ia  their 
sports,  and  assumed  the  air  of  the  asat  *liyM 
a«d  good-hamoered  grown-np  bre&er  In  Ae 
world.  With  Ae  eaceptfea  ef  EBen,  who  wM 
BOW  really  saficring  severely  from  headaeh,  Ae 
whole  party,  nuraea,  ebildMa,  aad  aU,  were 
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soma  scattered  over  the  fiowwy  field,  and 
Jessie's  basket  was  often  called  for  in  more 
directions  than  one.  Obedience  to  these  niuncroas 
calls  rendered  more  exertion  necessary  than 
conid  be  used  witfaont  visible  fatigne  on  the 

Etrt  of  the  basket-carrier;  whereupon,  yoang 
alton  offered  to  be  her  snbstitnte,  an  ofier 
which  she  diaokfaily  accmted,  and  haviu  done 
so,  placed  herself  on  the  grass  beside  tiie 
vooiiSgest  little  girl,  who  seemed  perfectly  satis- 
fied to  sit  still,  and  plack  up  as  many  berbs  of 
all  kinds  as  grew  within  her  reach.  Tius  ar- 
nangement  was  ceavenient  to  all  parties;  for  it 
enaJbled  the  nurse  to  devote  her  attention  to 
the  more  excursive  gambols  of  the  other  ehil- 
dren,  and  it  gave  Mr.  Frederic  an  opportunity 
of  shewing  a  great  deal  of  playful  kindness  to 
the  baby,  to  lOok  at  Jessie  a  great  deal,  and 
to  talk  to  her  a  little.  Till  he  had  made  her 
mye  at  him  by  some  of  diese  pJayfiil  aaUieSj 
he  had,  peiteps,  no  idea  how  ve^  beautiful 
she  was  J  and  it  is  probable  thai  he  permitted 
the  discovery  to  escape  him  in  some  manner 
that  the  young  sempstress  thought  more  diret^ 
than  respectfin,  for,  upon  his  taming  towards 
Ac  little  Charlotte,  in  order  to  snstaio  the  by- 

Say  that  he  felt  to  be  necessary,  Jessie  sprang 
;htly  from  the  ground,  and  crossed  a  comer 
the  field  to  the  spot  where  £11mi  had 
found  a  shady  seat  for  hendf  i^n  a  DUlen 
tree. 

"Are  you  tifed,  Ntss  Elloif"  sud  Jesue. 
"You  loM  very  pale." 

"Yes,  Jessie,"  replied  Ellen,  "!  am  rather 
tired;  and  so  I  think  are  you  too — thoa^  yoo 
look  more  flushed  than  pale.  Sit  down  by  me, 
Jessie;  (here  is  room  for  us  both  on  this  log.'' 

Jessie  gladly  obeved,  and  after  a  moment's 
silence  Ellen  said,  '-"bo  you  know  any  thing  of 
Mrs.  Greetihiil.  Jessie, — the  mother  of'fom  Green- 
hill,  1  mean,  tho  carpenter?" 

'*OhI  dear  yes,  miss,"  replied  ike  girl,  ''1 
know  her  very  well,  indeed.  8he  used,  bmore 
her  tfoabUu,  poor  diwr  ^omant  to  be  raodier*8 
best  neighbour  and  kindest  friend." 

*'Ske  seems  to  he  in  a  very  melancholy 
conditifHi  now,  ]ioor  woman,"  -rejoined  Ellen. 
''What  are  tho  circnmstaiices  that  have  hap- 
peoed  to  her? — 1  think  I  remember  hearing  that 
tier  son  was  not  going  on  well  with  his  misi- 
ness— he  was  too  much  of  a  ^rtsman,  I  be- 
lieve, at  least  so  papa  said,  bnt  I  always  thought 
that  Mrs.  GreenhiU  herself  was  taken  care  of 
by— by  the  i^ly  with  whom  she  lived  as  a 
nurse. 

"And  so  she  was,  miss,  noUy  taken  care  of, 
both  by  my  lord  tiu  Dolce,  and  my  lord  the 
Marquess  tooj  and  it  is  by  no  fault  of  hen  that 
their  generoeity  is  no  loi^ger  of  any  use  to  her." 

"How  do  you  mean,  Jessie?  If  the  genero- 
sity of  the  family  is  continued  to  her,  what  is 
there  can  prevent  its  being  of  ose  to  hor9"  de- 
manded Ellen. 

'<She  has  tdedged  her  annoify  to  pay  her 
son's  heavy  debt  to  die  timhef'merchant,"  re- 
plied Jessie. 

"Poor  mnunl  that  is  sad,  indeed!  Bat  oaa 
Oey— none  of  them-r^o  any  thing  to  get  a  litde 
mtn^  to  help  bar  on  viA,  after  she  has  made 
Moh  a.taRiUe  aaerifteef  Out  son  mi,  1  knew, 


an  exoeflent  workman;  and  n^ets  he  is  VNy 
wicked  indeed,  be  oevtainly  will  not  go 
shooting  and  fishing  now,"  said  Ellen. 

"  No,  miss  I  that  1  am  sure  he  wouldn't,"  n- 
plied  Jessie,  "for  Tom  GreenhiU  is  not  a  wicked 
man.  He  has  always  been  a  good  stm  and  s 
good  hnaband;  thoi^  I  believe  he  has  bean 
rather  over  food  of  hit  gun.  Bnt  he  cn'twoik 
now,  Miss  Ellen,  let  him  wteh  it  ever  lO  MKb, 
because  be  is  in  prison." 

"In  ^ison?  Has  he  got  into  debt  again  then, 
since  his  mother  madesnch  a  ucriike  forUnr 
asked  Ellen. 

"  Oh  not  Miss  Ellen,"  was  the  reply.  "Only 
the  annuity  went  to  die  first  claimant,  and  then 
were  other  debts  that  eame  in  after.  So,  for 
these,  he  was  obliged  to  go  to  prtsoa,  till  As 
debtor's  law  can  set  him  free  again.  And  wlale 
he  lies  in  gtal,  his  poor  wife  and  his  excelleat 
moAer  are  absolutely  starving ^  aad^  poor  sodsl 
they  conM  not  pay  the  s^re  his  rent  any 
Imiger,  and  are  gone  into  a  sad  dirty  little  shed 
of  a  place  in  Bushy  Lane.  It  almost  broke  my 
heart  when  I  went  first  to  see  them  there." 

'*  Do  yon  mean  my  flilher  whm  yon  sav  dw 
squire,  Jessie?  I  do  not  think  it  was  at  all  hke 
my  fiither  to  tarn  honest  po<w  people  oa^  be- 
cause they  had  fallen  into  masfortane/'  ohsarted 
Miss  Dalton,  doobtingly. 

<*So  I  said,  miss,  the  moment  d»t  I  hesid 
itt"  r^ied  Jessie,  eagerly.  '^Bat  Mn.  Gree^ill 
answered  she  had  notlung  to  complain  of  aboat 
that.  It  was  not  your  papa,  yon  know,  Wh 
Ellen,  bnt  the  steward,  who  is  ob%ed  to  d* 
his  duty  to  one  as  well  as  to  another,  wilheat 
shewing  favoar  more  to  Mrs.  Greenhill  Aaa  Is 
any  one  else;  and  that  was  what  she  said  ha^ 
self" 

"  I  do  not  understand  why  such  seventy  shaoM 
be  necessary  any  where,"  iteid  Ellen. 

"Mrs.  Greenhill  said  that  she  had  no  sev^ 
ri^  to  complain  of,"  repeated  Jessie.  *^or  that 
die  went  out  qoito  of  her  own  accord,  vbea 
she  found  dut  it  was  quite  impossllde  tat  Mf 
to  pay  the  rent." 

"  I  wish  von  would  describe  to  me  motZ 
the  place  where  she  is  gone  to  live,  Jessie.  1 
shoud  like  to  call  upon  her,"  said  Ellen. 

Jessie  l^illips  again  named  Bush;r  1'*'*^  . 
then  described  the  part  of  it  in  which  the  w- 
serable  cottage  might  be  found  in  which  tbs 
poor  woman  had  taken  refage. 

While  this  conversation  had  been  goiaf 
Mr.  Frederic  Dalton,  who  had  been  left 
upon  the  grass  beside  his  litde  sister,  fon  >> 
thoroughly  thrown  one  and  eaihamssed  by  W 
strangeness  of  Us  sitoatios,  as  a  man-o^'W  > 
man  might  do  if  left  sitting  heflm  an  embroidcrf- 
frame  with  a  needle  and  Oread  between  M 
fingers.   For  a  moment  or  two  he  fell  ""■i* 
gated  an^cr  against  Jessie,  not  so  mack  »** 
leaving  hun  perhaps,  as  for  the  rrfbge 
chosen;  till  a  moment's  recollectioB  ""SS***^ 
that  the  little  sempstress  could  not  know  wV 
imponible  it  was  that  he  shoald  follow  *^ 
diither;  nor  gaess  that,  if  she  were 
more  beaatifhl  than  be  had  jast  hinted  he 
her,  saeh  close  vicinity  to  his  sister  ^^J^ 
eMvdi  to  keep  him  at  »  diManee  ** 'Tw 
Wbmht  kad  so  Ihr  taemiad  UHsatf*  » 
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rennAer  this,  he  thoa^t  that  (ben  was  some- 
Aiu  of  eogoetry  in  the  manoenvre ;  and  taking 
wf  tM  child  about  as  handily  as  a  man-monkey 
■ijbt  hare  done,  he  conveyed  it  into  die  safe 
fiaiity  of  lis  especial  attendant,  and  then  se- 
lecting one  horn  unong  a  groan  of  yoang  ones, 
Kkoii  he  deemed  both  oM  ana  young  enotigh 
!•  do  Us  bidding  featly,  he  told  her  that  she 
mrald  lose  half  her  flowers  if  she  did  not  get 
Jessie  PhilKps  to  carry  (he  basket;  adding, 
'*Go,  yon  litue  diing,  and  make  her  come  back 
^lin  te  help  you." 

One  or  two  of  the  children,  whose  frocks 
»fie  ab«ady  over  fWl  of  die  fragrant  toy,  wel- 
comed this  proposal  very  joyftlly;  and  Sophia 
ndaimed,  ''Why,  Belial  what  fools  we  aret 
Mn't  Je»ie  come  here  on  purpose  to  do  itf" 
JM  dmenpon  a  whole  depotation  scampered 
•C  leai^ng  a  heap  of  cowslips  on  the  ground, 
ad  their  amiable  brother  close  beside,  as  it 
AmM  seem  to  guard  them, 

Jmm,  who  tnas  remjnded,  immediately  be- 
WK  conscions  that  sitting  beside  dear  Miss 
EIn,  and  talking  to  her,  was  not  the  purpose 
far  lAich  she  was  invited,  instandy  jumped 
uA  yielding  herself  nnresistingfy  to  the 
piimn  «f  Ae  hnlf-a-dozen  little  hands  which 
Mutd^n  her,  she  was  led  amidst  gambols 
■J  ikitings  to  the  spot  where  destruction 
railed  her.  Pretty,  innocent,  yomig  creature  I 
jt  *!*  like  leadB^  a  lamb  to  be  sacrificed 
i^'M  ^  garUnded  decorations  of  a  heathen 

The  sports  of  that  ev«iing  went  on  to  their 
dm  n  a  manner  more  than  nsoally  delightftil 
»4e  young  partakers  in  them.  For,  where 
fnderic  Dalton  had  an  object  before  him,  be 
W  skin  (hat  seemed  inspired  by  bis  Satanic 
■Bter  to  obtain  it.  And,  while  the  children, 
nr&e  fast  time  in  their  lives,  thought  brother 
™dnie  the  nicest  fellow  in  the  world,  the 
Mer  enes  saw  nothing  in  his  whole  dnneanour 
^7«id  a  sudden  and  capridotis  fit  of  high 
spirits  and  good-hnraonr;  and  the  only  obser* 
yw  ^oken  between  them  on  llie  subject  was 
Iran  OttoHne  to  Blary. 


<'What  a  pity  it  is,  Mary,"  she  said,  ''that 
Frederic  is  not  always  aa  pleasant  as  he  is  (his 
eveningl  How  soon  wa  should  get  to  love 
him,  if  he  were  I " 

"Yes,  1  dare  say  we  shotdd,"  was  Ae 
reply;  and  here  alt  commentary  npini  it  stopped. 
The  young  man  lefk  die  pur^  as  they  entered 
die  bouse,  wisely  mnembering  that  as  he  had 
not  made  his  appearance  in  the  schoolroom  for 
the  last  dozen  years  or  so,  his  doing  it  now 
might  excite  an  inconvenient  degree  of  obser- 
vation. He  Aerefore  retreated  to  dress  for 
dinner,  his  four  eldest  sisters  doing  so,  likewise, 
as  soon  as  they  had  seen  the  Vest  of  (he  party 
seated  at  their  banquet  of  cakes  and  tea,  under 
the  superintendance  of  poor  Jessie;  who,  when 
left  to  the  nnobserrant  eyes  of  her  little  com- 
panions, performed  the  laborions  task  she  bad 
nndertaken,  with  vacant  smiles,  and  widi  flion^ts 
wandering  back  to  the  soft  accents  of  gende 
kindness,  which  for  the  first  time  had  stolen 
into  her  ear,  from  the  only  man  whom  her  eye 
had  bewitched  her  heart  into  thinking  charming. 

Ellen  only,  of  all  those  who  were  present 
when  the  village  beanty  was  begniled  into  thus 
taking  her  first  downward  stM--£Uen  only, 
when  she  was  quietly  alone  in  her  own  room, 
remembered  the  struigely  novel  circnautance 
of  Frederic's  having  joined  himsetf  to  their 
par^,  and  the  possible  motive  far  it  flashed 
nainnilly  across  ner  mind.  Bnt  Ae  wind  of  an 
innocent  young  woman,  and  such  EUm  most 
truly  was,  despite  her  three-and-twenty  years, 
is  not  a  favourable  soil  for  bringing  such  thoughts 
to  maturity:  and  the  next  minute  it  was  dis< 
missed,  with  a  feeling  of  displeasure  against 
herself  for  having  ever  conceived  it. 

This  was  fortunate  for  Frederic  for,  excepting 
the  first  slight  imprudence  which  had  given 
birth  to  Ellen's  shor^lived  thought,  nothing 
else  of  the  kind  could  for  many  a  day  after 
have  been  laid  to  his  charge.  He  never  was 
seen  to  look  again  into  die  cottage  window  of 
Jessie's  mother ;  nor  did  his  eyea  ever  wander 
towards  her  from  his  plaee  in  the  fkmily  pew 
at  chnrdi. 
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Br  the  aid  of  a  HtUe  care  and  dexterity, 
"TO^centinued  to  escape  on  the  following 
■wme  from  all  her  sisters,  old  and  young, 
following  the  instmctions  given  her  by 
found  herself,  after  a  pleasant  walk  of 
wr  in  hom^s  length,  before  the  habitation  of 
?«■  wreenhiH.  That  it  was  so,  she  learned  by 
JJ't'y  of  a  woman  whom  she  encountered  near 
*e  doof;  and  ^ad  would  she  then  have  been 
3*51  eitiier  (hat  Jessie  had  blundered  in  her 
"""IJtion  of  the  road,  or  she  herself  in  finding 
^mier  than  have  been  assured  (bat  so  vile* 
*wvel  was  die  abode  of  the  worthy 
?*\KS>tl7  Tilned  Mn.  Greenhill.   There  used 

■  UgliBd,  where  Ae  resident  gentry  have 


familiar  personal  acquaintance  with  every  poor 
family  in  the  parish,  excepting  where  notonons 
ill  conduct  of  any  kind  may  render  it  objection- 
able. This  happy  state  of  uiings  had  existed  im 
perfection  in  the  pariA  of  Deepbrook,  till 
within  the  last  few  years,  and  did  sdU  exist 
there  at  the  time  of  which  I  am  speaking,  wiA 
the  exception  of  the  residents  of  "High  street," 
and  of  the  unfortunate  families  whom  the  sudden 
and  awful  change  in  die  poor-laws  had  driven 
to  become  Ae  iobabitants  of  "Ae  Union."  This 
terrible  abode  seemed  in  Ae  parish  of  Deep- 
brook  to  have  the  faculty  of  obliterathig  from 
the  minds  of  all  widmnt,  the  ranen^nnce,  even 
of  the  names,  and  the  existenee,  of  those  whhbi 
it   This  was  not  die  restdt  either  of  praise- 
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worthy,  or  blame-Tttrtliy,  pnde,  io  the  more 
ferlunale,  but  waa  oae  of  the  inevitable  con- 
sequences of  being  absorbed  into  what  might 
be  truly  called  the  commoD  sewer  of  misery; 
which  served  as  a  drain  for  the  bel|4ess  wretched- 
ness of  oineteeD  parishes,  and  which  was  so 
danraed  up  on  every  side,  as  carefully  to  prevent 
all  intermixture,  either  for  good  or  for  evil, 
with  the  haf^y  denizens  of  earth  and  air,  whose 
ftte  had  not  yet  enpilphed  them  in  it.  WiA 
these  exceptions,  the  poor  fintlies  <^Dewb«0(di 
were  still,  for  die  most  part,  personally  Known 
to  (he  rich  ones;  and  Hrs.  Greenhill,  though 
a  short  time  before  not  strictly  belonging  to 
eilber  class,  was  most  certainly  onlmown  to 
none.  Uer  neatness,  her  activity,  her  universal 
kindness,  and  even  the  grand-mother  petting  that 
she  delighted  to  bestow  upon  "TtMus  little  ones," 
were  all  roattere  of  village  notoriety;  and  her 
name  was  rardv  mentioned  without  some  epi- 
diet  indicating  affection  or  esteem  being  annexed 
to  it  Nor  wasMin  Diallon  an  exception  to  this. 
She  knew  a  great  deal  aboat  Mrs.  Greenhill, 
tmk  not  Mily  had  a  voy  high  opinioB  of,  but 
a  Terv  considerable  decree  of  aroction  for  her; 
Aongn  some  accidental  arcamstances,  not  ex* 
aetly  relevant  to  die  preeeat  jxwtioa  of  oiur 
narrative,  had  prevented  £ll«i  wm  cultivating 
much  personal  mteroonrse  with  the  good  woman. 
The  heavy  aaisfortues  which  now  wpeared  to 
have  fallen  upon  her,  however,  seemea  at  once  to 
remove  every  impediment  to  their  better  ac4|aaint* 
aoce ;  and  the  hope  that,  by  her  agency,  some  easy 
arrangement  might  be  made  for  restoring  her  to 
her  foraer  reskmice,  made  hereager  to  set  i^at 
eoltivatiag  the  intended  intimacy  immediately. 

Ellen,  before  she  entered  the  wretehed-lotdiing 
dwelling,  looked  up,  and  recwinoU^  it  with 
a  si^.  She  had  known  it  in  better  days;  for 
it  was  one  of  the  very  small,  but  umwnile  de- 
cent tenements,  which,  before  Ae  sweeping  ope- 
rations of  the  new  act,  had  been  the  home  of 
labourers;  no  longer,  perhaps,  in  the  full  viMnr 
of  their  strewrth,  yet  sdll  able,  by  the  aid  of 
a  weekly  ahifling  or  two,  from  the  parish,  to 
maintain  existmce;  and  still  as  capable  of  e»> 
joying  the  sweet  imfettered  air  of  heaven,  "the 
pomp  of  groves,  and  gamitnre  of  fields,"  as 
the  nighest  potentate  in  the  land.  She  remem- 
bered that  an  old  woman  who  had  lived  there, 
before  starvation  had  goaded  her  to  take  re- 
fo0O  in  the  Union  poor  house,  bad  been  cele- 
brated for  having  in  her  tiny  garden  (containing 
a  space  of  about  twelve  fee't  by  ten)  the  finest 
plot  of  afieaones  in  the  country;  and  ^e  re- 
called the  proud  air  with  which  the  contented 
old  so«l  was  used  to  fweawt  ik»  brightest  tinted 
and  the  Uigeit  flowers  to  bMwIf^  as  being  an 
especial  finrourite.  But  since  diis  old  woman's 
departure,  the  place  had  fallen  almost  wholly 
into  mitt;  and  the  Mgins,  which  Hrs.  Greenhill 
and  her  son's  family  now  occupied,  was  in  fa£t 
the  only  slecping^room  of  the  miser^ly  poor 
tenants  who  had  taken  it  in  its  present  deplor- 
able condition,  at  little  more  than  a  nominal 
lent,  and  who  were  glad  to  repose  their  bones 
on  the  eaitben  floor  of  the  lower  room,  for  the 
pwpose  of  receiving  Mr.  Graenhill's  shilling  a- 
wedt,  to  assist  in  keejnag  dnm  ant  of  "  the 
kowa"  aa  loas  as  powtble. 


EUen  tepped  at  the  door,  bat  her  vmmm 
receiving  no  answer,  she  opened  it,  and  fend 
three  children  squatted  on  the  floor,  safely  enoagb 
at  play,  as  it  seeaaed,  for  there  was  no  fire  oa 
the  hearth,  and  scwcely  any  movabie  object 
within  Uieir  reach. 

"Where  is  Mrs.  Greenhill,  little  boyl"  uii 
Ellen  addmsing  the  eldest  of  the  voap,  wb« 
appearing  about  five  years  old,  she  thought 
mi^  be  e^aUe  of  giviag  her  an  aanrer.  Am 
so  in  effisot  It  proved,  for  ikeuA  he  repUad 
not  in  words,  be  pointed  to  a  braua  ataircaie. 
and  having  climbed  to  the  top  of  it,  she  iaoad 
that  the  answer  thus  givm  waa  correct;  for,  ia 
the  chamber  to  which  the  stairs  led,  she  Iom 
the  emaciMed,  sick-Jooking  wife  of  Tom  Greta- 
hill,  endeavouring  to  patch  into  decency  tba 
garnmts  of  her  etdeat  child ;  while  be,  ana  dm 
lesser  ones,  occupied  the  floor  at  her  feet.  TW 
greaUy  changed  ^andmother  of  dke  oacc-peltad 
group  was  seated  in  a  chair  at  the  little  wiMow, 
bvsily  employed  upon  work,  the  paysHBl  &ff 
which  was  to  famish  their  next  awaL 

Ellen  Dalton  was  exceediagty  shocked  at  At 
aspect  of  the  whole  scene;  Moogh  for  icmoh 
hinted  at  above,  she  had  net  bera  in  the  hakit 
of  entering  the  dwellii^  of  Mm.  Greenhill,  At 
was  perfectly  iamiMar  with  its  comfortable  tui 
neat  appearance;  she  knew,  also,  the  nalwe  af 
the  service  in  which  she  had  patted  many  yean 
of  hw  life,  and  was  quite  aware  how  ill  it  WM 
calculated  to  prepdue  her  for  the  hardsbipa  « 
her  present  situation.  Many  thoughts  coaiMtsd 
with  this  good  woman,  and  «iA  other  peiMii 
also  periiaps,  caaw  uponEUen'a  muid,  tadtwn 
started  to  ner  eyes. 

"Sit still-— pray  ait  still,"  said  die,  addroniiS 
herself  fint  to  one,  and  then  to  the  odber  Mn. 
Greenhill,  who  both  rose  up  to  offsr  the  chair 
thiey  sat  on  for  her  accommodation.  **  Let  w 
sit  here,"  she  added,  placing  herself  on  tbt 
side  of  the  bed;  "this  smkes  avwygood  seit'' 

The  elder  Hrs.  GreeiAill,  m  spilB  « 

Ellen's  entreaty  that  she  would  ''ait  still,"  M 
not  replace  herself,  binahad  de^Iy  ai  stood 
thus  displayed  in  all  her  wretrhfidiMH  befen 
the  almost  strangor  voong  lady,  and  Ellea  iw 
in  an  instant  mt  she  had  been  thonghdesa  n 
thas  intnidij»  upon  her.  It  had,  in  truth,  never 
occurred  to  her  as  possible  that  filrs.  Greenbill 
could  be  reduced  tons  suddenly  to  a  sitaittw 
of  such  very  abject  misery,  and  the  coatra^ 
between  her  present  dwelling.and  that  she  bad 
been  used  to  admire  for  its  neatness  as  her 
former  one,  made  her  feel  how  paiafel  Wit 
be  the  eye  of  one  so  nearly  uaknowa^ 
so  well  acqnaated  with  her  previous  condUioa. 
foit  it  was  now  too  lato  to  *etrea^  and 
her  Miirits  as  well  as  she  waa  able,  dm  saulr* 

"1  hope,  Mrs.  GmnUlt,  that  yon  willexoaM 
my  breaking  in  upon  yoa,  bnt  I  really  viui  >• 
speak  to  you  upon  business,  and  I  know  aot 
how  otherwise  to  obtain  an  opportunity." 

There  was  a  mixture  of  respect  ia  dM  maancc 
with  which  this  was  spoken,  which,  nuire  pa^ 
haps  than  even  iu  kiadness,  touched  the  poor 
woman's  heart,  and  staking  down  into  (l^iuaa 
she  had  quitted,  ahe  burst  into  laan. 
with  very  delicate  perceptiOD,  undmlood  nr 
bettor  than  moat  otkera  would  hftva  dM* 
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Mlifi  nMck  CMsed  Ais  hint  of  cMtiOD, 
■d,  Kcnng  ^otckhr  towards  ker,  she  look 
ber  by  tbe  hanl,  ssjing,  Whatever 

■n  have  bom  Ae  nfortoMte  accidents,  Bbs. 
QmMSl,  whick  have  Dlae«d  ytm  for  a  tine 
ia  «  MtoalioB  ao  lis  alike  aU  to  which  yM 
km  htm  McastoMd*  ym  have  at  least  the 
nlia&ilioa  of  knoirng  the  teat^raiy  penpal 
iMOWiMBiice  to  yoanelf  aad  vomt  omily  is 
il  yea  have  to  fear.  This  is  bad  eBooch,  aad 
BBSt  be  remedied  as  qoickly  as  possiUe ;  bst 
yta,  1  am  m«,  weald  feel  it  a  mach  greater 
evil  did  any  one  consider  yonr  high  reqMct- 
lUi^  il  tte  sliglitest  degree  affected  by  it. 
Ibis,  however,  as  yea  wdu  know,  is  not  the 
atc;  and  your  friends,  therefore,  may  con- 
Uony  look  to  yow  gMd  smue  as  a  support 
mkt  a  miifortaiie  wfaick  eannot  be  lasting." 

"Ym  af«  light.  Miss  Dnlton,"  re^ed  the 
piliM  old  woman,  again  rising  Irem  her 
b^  in  a  mauer  Inat  shewed  her  to  be 
tbnnd  and  stresgtheoed  by  thb  addreea;  "my 
ktt  npport  is,  indeed,  in  the  hope  to  which 

Chne  so  kindly  pointed.  I  wonld  rather 
than  esteem.  Miss  Dalton;  and  when," 
Ae  alM,  large  tears  rolling  down  her  cheeks 
tt  ibe  ^ke,— when  my  neart  sinks  within 
H  ndBr  tIkB  fear  of  this,  I  will  remember 
jmmtit,  and  vow  looks,  and  yonr  manner, 
»ti  ibaU  feel  thai  I  have  not  lost  every 

k  m  hMsmUe  that  the  conversation  oonld 
tarn  spBned  u  nay  mamier  so  well  calculated 
i*  jkin  Elba  vn  tke  fMting  on  ^ch  aha 
4tM<d  to  stand  with  the  execdleol  persmi  be* 
bfe  bcr.  The  tact  which  made  ber  at  once 
fsnive  at  what  point  her  sorraws  hurt  her 
MM,  enabled  her  to  lead  the  moch-eomforted 
row  womaa  to  lay  before  her  the  whole  cir- 
MsaHiioes  of  her  sitaation.  To  EUen's  offer, 
biasiu,  of  negotiating  ber  rctom  to  her  for- 
Mr  naidenee  withont  any  fear  of  being  again 
Mmbed  in  it,  she  gave  a  decided,  thoagb  very 
pUeM  Mgative,  alleging  aa  one  reason  for 
w  fsfasd  the  ntter  impossibilitv  of  recovering 
pMKSWNi  of  the  fwnitiBe,  which  had  been 
Mited.  EUen  then  led  the  coaveisation  Co  the 
fntin,  frankly  desiring  the  poor  woman  to  tell 
KT  That  she  moaat  to  do,  that  she  might  be 
iMe,  if  possible,  te  assist  her  in  it  Had  the 
7M«  lady  be^A  the  eonveraation  with  -this 
^etuM  the  prond  old  narse  wonld  certainly 
ttre  t<M  her  in  retain  that  she  had  not  yet 
^dsd;  bat  now  her  Waut  was  opened,  aid 
»abo«t  a  shadow  of  leeerve  she  told  EUen  all 
m  bad  doae  and  saffared  in  the  hope  of  ob- 
^■iag  aid  from  the  pariah  till  her  son  ooold 
H  nalsred  to  liberty  under  the  IneoWent  Act, 
|M  he  enabled  to  snppett  his  family  by  his 
■MM.  It  was  with  w  the  doquenoe  of  honert 
■^Sution  dmt  Mrs.  Greenhill  described  to  ber 
■e  neeption  she  had  met  before  the  boMd  of 
yrtiana,  nor  were  gr»hic  tonches  waatimg  to 
hn^  the  whole  scene  oefore  the  eyes  of  ho 
liatener.  Ellen's  cheeks  grawed  and 
'■■KMmad  to  hor  ^ea,  bat  for  a  nunnte  or 
***  >itt  the  aanative  was  dosed  she  mok* 
{*V*  «sid.  Umy  thsMhIw  and  feelings  weta 
y  iriAm  her,  lo  whim  she  coald  net  give 
""■MS.  Her  father  was  a  mcmbeT  of  that 


hoard,  and  her  heart  sidtened  as  she  remem- 
bered bow  often  she  had  heard  him  say,  that 
the  being  so  ^ave  him  no  power  to  avert  any 
single  urdship  its  enactments  broaght  opon 
his  poor  neighbonrs.  She  remembered  too,  that 
it  was  with  all  the  sensitive  freshness  of  fisding 
lAidi  untried  saibiing  brings  with  it,  thatthis 
poor  wonuM  had  stood  to  be  browbeaten,  in- 
snlted,  and  vilified,  by  one  who  knew  her  not, 
and  who,  Aeiefore,  like  neariy  all  the  other 
persons  present,  neither  was  nor  coald  be  ae- 
qnainted  wiA  ber  well-earned  claims  to  respect, 
notwithstanding  the  misfortunes  that  had  lallen 
open  her.  Neither  could  EUen  Dalton  for^ 
that  the  object  of  all  this  unmerited  severity 
possessed  the  esteem,  nay  the  affection  of  sohm 
of  the  highest  and  neUest  in  the  land. 

Throughout  all  the  cowrarsation  that  had 
hitherto  passed  between  them,  AGss  Dalton  had 
carefully  avoided  making  any  allonon  to  Mrs. 
Greenhill's  noble  patrons,  bat  now  she  felt  aa 
if  it  were  doing  tbera  ii^astice  to  pass  them 
ovOT  thus,  even  in  appearance,  and  she  said,— 

*^  Do  yon  not  fear,  Mrs.  Greenhill,  that  the 
Duchess  of  Rochdale  will  think  you  treat  her 
imkindly  by  keeping  all  this  a  secret  from  her?" 

Either  Irom  the  dread  of  being  considered 
as  giving  nnneceesary  advice,  or  friMn  sosoe 
olbw'  caoee,  Ellen  bwdied  deedy  as  she  said 
Ais,  and  thie  pale  fiwo  of  the  oM  woman  seem- 
ed to  refiect  the  glow,  for  she,  too,  coloured, 
Mid  lor  a  moment  cast  down  her  eyes,  as  if 
embarrassed  bow  to  answer.  Bat  that  mommit 
sufficed  to  decide  her  as  to  the  line  of  conduct 
she  should  pursue.  Her  daagbtBr-in4aw  had 
managed  to  oMvey  herself  and  her  childm  to 
the  room  below;  so  that  the  good  nurse  and 
her  young  visitor  were  tSte-a-tete,  and  this 
certainly  assisted  in  producing  the  result  lo 
which  her  meditations  brought  her. 

"The  Dachess  of  Rochdale  would,  1  am  quite 
sore,  Miss  Daltan,  hlame  me  very  moel^  i£  I 
scrupled  it  Ais  moment  to  ask  tne  advice  of 
a  person  who  seems  so  wcU  capable  to  give  it 
as  yoa  do.  And  I  coald  ahnost  think  tut  yoa 
were  smit  to  me  us  mercy,  my  dear  young  lady, 
at  a  tune  when  every  earthly  hope  seemed  to 
fail,  on  purpose  that  I  might  do  so.  1  do  feel 
that  the  noble  family  I  have  served  (generously 
as  they  have  already  requited  my  services),—! 
do  feel.  Miss  Dalton,  that  they  might  think  1 
mlsdoabted  their  goodness  more  tun  I  ooght 
to  do,  did  they  know  into  what  distress  I  am 
£allen4  and  but  for  one  siude  reason  1  would 
bam  long  ago  conqaeied  all  dislike  to  apply 
fcv  more,  wbrn  so  much  has  been  already 
given.  But  for  one  reason,  the  Duchess  of  Rech- 
oale,  and  the  good  Duke  too,  and  my  dea* 
Lord  Pemberten,  shoidd  have  known  all.  Now 
this  one  reason  is  what  I  wonld  not  lightly 
moition  to  uiy  body,  and  I  never  have  done 
so,  but  you  cannot  counsel  me.  Miss  Dalton, 
ai^ess  you  know  all.  One  reason  why  the 
noble  (unly  I  had  the  honour  to  serve  have 
ever  be«  so  very  kind  to  me,  is  that  they 
think  1  saved  the  life  of  Lord  Pemberten,  when 
be  was  given  over  in  convulsions,  by  putting 
him,  of  my  own  judgment,  into  a  hot  batfa.  It 
was  a  Incky  fit  of  conrage  that  seemed  to  seize 
upon  me  w'hen  I  did  it,  but  1  am  far  from  think- 
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ing  it  deserves  all  that  thitsy  have  said  and 
doae  for  iL  However,  whether  it  was  so  or 
not,  they  have  alwavs  boen  pleased  to  say  that 
it  was  1  who  saved  the  dear  child's  life;  and 
when  it  was  settled  that  diey  were  to  go 
abroad,  and  that  I  was  to  leave  (hem,  her  Grace 
told  me  of  the  Duke's  noble  intention  of  settlinc 
twenty  povads  a<year  imoD  me  for  my  life;  and 
then  we  addedj  ''We  ul  of  ns  think,  my  good 
GieenloU,  Aat  you  have  well  deserved  a  hand- 
somer inaependence  than  this  from  as,  hot  (he 
Duke  cannot  afford  it.  We  shoold  not  leave 
EnKland,  Nnrae  Greeohill,  if  we  coold  afford 
to  live  in  it.'  Now  after  this.  Hiss  Dalton>  and 
after  the  dear  young  lord's  doubling  the  pen- 
sion, as  he  has  done  for  many  years  past,  can 
you  wonder  that  1  do  not  like  to  apply  to  the 
family  for  more  money?  Indeed,  ma'am,  1  should 
di^ike  to  do  it  much  less,  if  1  did  not  feel  so 
very  certain  that,  whether  convenient  or  not, 
as  much  money  would  be  sent  as  we  should 
want  to  set  OS  right  again;  and  tfaatMiss  Dalton, 
would  not  be  less  than  some  hwdreosof  ponnds." 


EUen  assured  her  dut  she  entered  very  My 
into  her  feeling  and  that  she  oonU  not  bit 
approve  them;  and  then,  suddenly  rising,  At 
added,  again  colouring  deeply,  "Do  not  cob- 
mnuicate  your  situation  to  them  for  a  few  dayi 
to  come— perhaps— "  and  here  she  stopped. 

''There  is  no  chance  of  my  doing  se  far  s 
longer  time  Aan  that,  fiUsi  Dalttm}  and  God 
knows  I  wDold  gladly  p«t  it  off  for  evwl  Bit 
Ae  family  will  be  at  tike  Caade  in  aboat  amsnA, 
and  thefr  " 

"And  then  you  will  be  guided  by  <irci» 
stances?"  said  Ellen. 

"Of course, Miss  DaltML  But  1  fear  lhateverj 
dung  must  be  known  to  them  then." 

"There  are  many  things  may  happen  in  a 
month,  Mrs.  Greenhill,"  syd  Ellen,  cheerfiiUy. 
"And  now  1  must  leave  you.  Bat  you  will  « 
me  come  and  call  apon  vou  again?— -and  too 
most  not  be  <tfendedif  lleave  uiia  behind  me;" 
and  so  saying,  ^e  laid  twaaoinereignBapMllM 
table  anui  imnkediately  descended  the  stmt. 


Qumn  VU. 


SQvmE  dalton's  nnniEn  to  tbe  noAKo  of  oLAttDUHs,  ahd  thk  hew  asubtant  cowmasioiaa— »> 
HOiiTiMEn's  Monn  at  Avoatraa  mscdssiom  oh  nusnBss— ran  meat  cwrvxHuao  ev  oauMSi 

AT  A  DBSSBT — MaUIAHT  ASSnOLAOn  OT  TOCHS  UniBS  IH  MU.  BAKIOK'S  BMWIMHteoa. 


On  the  day  fixed  for  Mr.  Dalton's  dinner- 
party, that  gentleman  gavenotice  at  the  breakfast- 
uble  Aat  naviu  in  the  course  of  his  yester- 
day's ride  met  Mr.  Wilcox,  the  cle^saan  of 
Hortonthorpe,  he  had  asked  him  to  join  the 
party,  adding,  with  his  usual  politeness  to  his 
wife,  "  I  hope,  my  dear,  this  will  not  put  your 
table  out?  But  altogether  the  party  wul  not  be 
a  very  lane  one."  Mrs.  Dalton's  answer  was 
as  usual,  that  she  did  not  care  a  straw, -but 
that  she  was  afraid  they  should  have  a  monstrous 
la^  P*rtv  of  girls  in  the  evening. 

"  It  can  t  be  nelped,  my  dear,"  was  the  very 
nasoaable  reply  oihw  husband;  who  added  in 
a  whisper  to  his  eldest  danghter,  "People  who 
have  ten  of  their  own.  Nelly,  cannot  yary  fairiy 
comidain  of  their  neighbours." 

"1  am  afraid  not,  papa,"  was  the  smiling 
reply.  "But  we  may  at  least  hope,  you  know, 
diat  as  Mr.  Mortimer  is  rather  a  yoongish 
widower,  the  Deepbrook  young  ladies  may  be 
kind  enough  to  account  him  a  beau;  and  then 
vonr  Mr.  Wilcox  is  a  bachelor,  and  that  will 
nelp  us.  I  only  hope  Frederic  will  be  in  high 
feaflier,  for  when  he  sets  about  what  1  have 
heard  you  call  his  circidar  flirting,  he  is  a  whole 
host  in  himself." 

"Yes;  and  yon  will  have  him  in  thednwing- 
room  long  before  the  rest  of  ns.  For  if  we  get 
into  poor-law  discn&sion,  he  will  soon  get  tired 
of  us,  1  suspect" 

Mrs.  Dakon's  dinners  were  always  very  good 
dinners,  and  on  (he  present  occasion  every  tmng 
was  exactly  as  it  ought  to  be.  The  four  eldest 
MissDaltons,  all  lookiiag  very  pretty  and  elegairf, 
dined  at  table,  and  thereby  prevented  the  appear- 
ance of  its  being  a  mere  gentlemen's  party.  It 
vwy  soon  became  evident  that  Mr.  Mortiroer, 
the  assistaat  poor4a«r  comndssiener,  was  one  of 


die  most  agreeable  moi  that  (he  ■(■ghlwhoo* 
of  Deepbrook  hadeverpossessed;  anfhissppsg 
ing  so  on  this  occaston  was  &  sttmg  pfoof  <f 
his  power  to  support  the  chanetcrao  tuvenaly 
accmrded  to  him,  for  the  two  principal  gentleMa 
at  the  Dalton  dinner-parties  alwav^  labomed 
under  a  very  great  disadvantage.  The  leadiag 
Mrs.  Dalton  into  any  thii^  in  the  least  degm 
deserving  the  name  of  conversation  was  a  laik 
that  no  man,  in  perfect  possession  of  his  udn- 
standing,  ever  attempted  twice ;  yet  for  a  atrsngv 
to  give  it  up  dnring  his  first  visit  in  lime  tt 
recover  the  opportunities  lost  wliUe  making  it, 
could  scarcely  be  considered  as  a  feat  posiihk 
to  be  achieved  widieat  risking  Ms  cbaraeter  both 
for  the  mystefievs  graoe  called  sorotr  fiarti 
and  the  home-bred  grace  caUed  civility.  Bit 
Blr.  Mortimer  shewed  what  our  old  pla^-wiij^ 
denominate  ''his  town  breeding."  with  ^eat 
skiHulnees  upon  this  oeouiott,  for  he  nniher 

E emitted  the.  wet-blanket  peonUarities  of  Hn- 
•alton  to  affect  his  brilliance,  nor  yet  did  pvc 
either  her  or  any  one  else  oaose  to  accuse  w 
of  any  d^cienc^  of  observance  towards  her. 
After  the  experiment  of  one  single  sMrtntts. 
addressed  to  her  in  the  wtte  voce  tone  of  aett- 
neighhonr  (mUe^alk,  he  felt  as  completely  «- 
quamted  widi  the  extent  of  her  pewen  ii 
Ime,  as  if  he  had  sacrificed  the  dining  hows  of 
a  whole  week  to  making  the  ei^eriment  Bnt 
should  he,  for  that,  rudely  present  her  dnrng 
the  remainder  of  the  repast  a  profU  P^^J*.* 
stead  of  a  full  face,  radiant  with  smilM  sod 
gaiety?  However  jnstly,  according  to  di^w^ 
table  moralitv,  she  might  deserve  the  pniia» 
ment,  Mr.  Mortimer  fdt,  as  he  had  often  dffo 
midw  similar  circumstances  before,  that  isfif* 
wotdd  be  something  very  harsh  in  isiicting  tt* 
and  hanlmess  made  no  part  of  hiacharasMr;  tit 
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Am^  hwlft  iimirtH,  ami  oAea  willy  in  his 
Mfcmlioa,  m  mt  exceedii^y  good-hamoimd^ 
mi  nvdy  Mmilted  hu  gay  spirits  to  find  what 
MtiiMd  ttea,  either  in  qussittg  or  Be^eciing 
iImm  aboat  iem.  Instead,  therefore,  of  tumiog 
hm  the  Iwhr  of  the  house,  and  taking  his 
efciBce  of  finoii^  something  a  little  leas  aaU  on 
ibe  etker  ride  of  him,  Mr.  Mortiiiier  oidy  changed 
Ae  ttae  at  which  he  had  pitohed  his  voice,  and 
(Ik  dever  things  which  might  haw  heen  Ibrthe 
hift  knett  done,  had  she  been  Lady  N.  or 
lbs.  S.,  imniedjately  became  the  property  of 
Ik  whole  table,  wlule.  firam  tinie  to  tuM,  as 
As  My  smile  his  sallies  dieited  went  roond, 
ke  MM  not  to  tarn  Ml  opoii  Mrs.  Dalton  his 
m  ftce,  radiant  with  white  teeth  and  good- 
bMor,  till  being  obliged,  of  conne,  to  smile 
if«  Urn  !■  retam,  she  became  convinced  not 
nI;  tbtl  be  was  very  agreeable,  bat  that  she 
fisbiiself  very  agreeable  too,  and  thatakogetlier 
Aev  hid  aever  managed  a  dinner-party  better. 

ibinwhile  Mr.  Dalton  forgot  not  the  object 
k  hid  ia  view  hy  bringing  the  nresent  par^ 
hfite,  and  in  spite  of  the  miscelUoeoas  chit- 
dnt  meh  Mr.  Mortimer  contiuaed  so  cleverly 
HdndMe  roond  the  t^e,  be  managed  to 
Ml  !lr.  Lewis  tnttunc  upon  ettmhr  hnsinesa, 
•M»*eistoB8,  and  the  objectioBable  tone  m 
m  auy  new^puer.  fat  this  Mr.  Eimiungton 
W^ptsMMaxweU  sa<«  joined;  and  although 
Hr.  Wdcex  pertinaeionsly  pmitted  in  talking 
1*  BIsD  and  all  that  Frederic  Dalton  con- 


to  the  conversation  consisted  in  sporting 
msiriB  addressed  to  Mr.  Baxter,  he  had  the 
wiiftetioa  of  ftncbng  that,  by  degrees,  the  light 
■all  hrely  phrases  of  Mr.  Mortimer  araeared 
h  iMnnt,  as  it  were,  and  give  way  betore  the 
MM  impoiteot  mattm  of  the  regnlar  conn^ 
aft.«hich  be  Uouelf  did  his  best,  and  he  did 
ii  my,  t»  establish  roond  him;  so  that  he  flat- 
tM«d  himself,  that  when  Mrs.  Dalton  and  her 
hir  ^agbteis  left  the  room,  he  should  be  able 
Is  hnif  forward  the  suhgects  Aat  he  particn- 
hrir  wished  to  discnss  with  their  important  new 
M^ar. 

Amsiag  as  Mrs.  Dalton  found  it  to  be  made 
!•  mule  so  very  pleasantly  without  having  the 
ttoable  of  finding  out  what  it  was  about,  she 
la  ast  forget  the  troublesome  way  of  coming 
CM^^,  to  which  many  of  the  beam  monde  of 
wyhiuuk  were  aMHted,  and  she  therefore 
MH  a  rignal  to  her  danglers,  not  very  long 
■Mr  Aa  tMk  was  removed,  winch  oansec  them 
w  la  rise  at  the  same  instant,  and  demurely 
mimr  her  out  of  the  room. 

lir.  Dalton  then  took  his  plaee  at  the  head 
Mthe  nUe.  and  the  gentlemen  who  sat  near 
«■  at  the  bottom  of  it  closed  rules  with  those 
>sove.  With  the  excmtion  of  his  son,  there 
«tt  no  one  present  who  did  not  share  in  his 
*tticty  to  find  outMmetbing  of  the  views  and 


jj*  fc»  iws  Hkriy  to  have  snch  great  and 
^hstaat  inAneooe.    Th^  ware  all  of  Aem 
jnnvinced  already,  that  Mr.  Mortimer  was 
^Bmsfy  gendemaalike,  agreeable  man, 
^  WM  of  no  smafl  importance  in  a  conn- 
*n  TiUsgs  like  DMphiBoii,  whan  Ihe  gentry^ 


lived  OB  very  sociable  term^  and  liked  fining 

together  frequently;  so  that  there  was  not  a 
single  person  at  the  table  who  did  not  feel  dis- 
posed to  propitiate  his  good  opinion  and  good 
will.  Nr.  Baxter,  indeed,  though  duly  becom- 
ing a  more  important  pnsonage,  from  various 
purchases  of  lands  recently  made  in  the  nei^h- 
Dourhood,  was  as  yet  only  in  a  sort  of  transition 
state  between  the  tradesman  and  the  country 
gentleman.  One  of  his  sons  had  been  sent  to 
college,  which  had  already  considerably  as^sted 
the  gentility  of  the  family;  and  this,  together 
with  his  conscious  wealu,  made  the  brewer 
fisel  diat  he,  too,  had  an  interest  in  estaUishiag 
a  personal  acquaintance  with  the  aasistant-eom- 
missioner.  Nevertheless,  and  to  their  hononr 
be  it  spoken,  there  was  so  much  thorough  gm- 
uine,  uld-fashioned  English  fieeliu  amongst 
them,  titat,  pMiIy  as  they  were  ^eased  with 
the  man,  and  weU  as  they  were  disposed  to 
profit  by  die  social  qualities  which  he  seemed 
90  eminently  to  possess,  there  was  scarcely  one 
of  Mr.  Dalton's  guests  who  did  not  feel  more 
anxious  to  find  out  in  how  great  a  degree  he 
was  likely  to  be  useful  in  i&  character  of  as- 
sistant poor-law  commissioner,  than  agreeable 
in  that  of  a  new  neighhonr. 

It  was,  therafeie,  without  any  restraint  fnmi 
dw  fear  of  boring  so  lively  a  eompanim,  that 
Mr,  Dalton  opened  ttp<»  the  subject  that  was 
next  bis  hear^  by  saying,  "We  are  happy. 
Mr.  Mortimer,  in  having  this  opportunity  of 
making  personal  acquaintance  with  a  gentleman 
whom  we  all  conrider  as  holding  a  very  im- 
portant situation  among  us.  You  will  find,  not 
only  at  Deepbrook,  but  pretty  generally  through- 
out vow  district,  I  hope,  that  diere  is  still  a 
sprinkling  of  the  troe  Ewish  country  gcnde- 
man  breed  left,  who  fbr  die  most  part  btow 
their  poor  netgUwnrs,  and  tdie  such  a  degree 
of  interest  in  their  welnre  as  will  make  yon,  iir^' 
he  added,  smiling,  *'a  very  important  personage/' 

Though  none  of  the  company  received  this 
speech  with  a  positive  '*HearI  hear!"  there  was 
not  wanting  a  very  intelligible  sort  of  murmur 
that  did  as  well,  and  which,  graduating  from 
Captain  Blaxwell's  perfectly  audible  "Very  true!" 
to  Mr.  Rimmington's  gendy  wbisperea  "Yes, 
indeed  1"  left  no  doubt  that  the  host  had  spoken 
very  correcdy  the  sense  of  the  company. 

"Yon  do  me  great  hononr,  gentloMa,  replied 
Mr.  Mortimer,  bowing  ronni^  inth  an  eapresitOB 
of  conntenance  the  roost  amiable.  ''Believe 
diere  is  nothing  I  wish  for  more  dian  to  be 
with  yon  and  of  you.  I  fell  among  yea  com- 
pletely as  a  stranger,  and  your  extending  to  me 
thus  Uie  right  hand  of  good  fellowship,  nukes 
me  feel  my  extreme  good  fiirtnne  in  the  chance 
that  has  sent  me  here," 

*<lt  is  altogether  a  pleasant  county  to  live  in," 
observed  Mr.  Wilcox.  ''Is  this  your  first  acquaint- 
ance with  the  neighbourhood,  Mr.  Mortimer?" 

"Indeed  it  is,"  answered  the  London  barrister; 
''and  I  am  perfecdy  delighted  with  U.  Hie 
roads  are  so  exoellenti  And  I  tUnk  I  never 
saw  timber  more  beantifullv  scattered  in  my  life." 

"Ye-es,"  replied  Mr.  Wilcox,  with  a  dight 
ud,  perhaps,  not  unintentional  afiect^ion  of 
tone  and  manim;  "we  live  in  a  perfect  bower. 
Wiat  part  of  dM  island  an  yo«  most  fanillar 
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"Alaat  no,"  retained  Mr.  Mortimer.  **Ther« 
ifl  no  pmfeseion,  Mr.  Wilcox,  that  of  necessity 
centralises  so  completely  as  that  of  the  law. 
We  poor  barristers  cannot,  in  tmth,  be  said  to 
kaow  any  thing  of  oar  own  coantry,  except 
its  capital.  Yon  aH  know  what  assizes  and 
sessions  are,  and  how  very  little  uf  mral  beauty 
we  get  by  attmding  them.  Tho  long  Taeation, 
indeed,  gives  ns  an  opportunity  of  looking  about 
OS  a  Utue;  but,  like  urds  long  debarred  the 
use  of  wittgs,  we  all  fly  as  far  as  we  can  when 
they  are  restored  to  as.  I  always  go  abroad  in 
dw  long  vacation.  ' 

^That  is  perfectly  natural.  I  understand  the 
feeling  completely,"  replied  Nr.  Wilcox.  "So 
that,  in  fact,  I  presume  lawyers  in  general  are 
the  most  uncountrificd  class  in  the  community." 

"Periiaps  the^  are,"  returned  Mr.  Mortimer, 
Modestly,  and  slightly  bowing,  as  having  received 
a  compumeBt.  "But,  depend  upon  it,  we  have 
our  share  oi  awkward  tricks  amongst  us — pro- 
fessimuU,  pm-baps,  though  not  rustic" 

"  It  is  radier  a  large  union  that  you  will  And 
brought  together  h«re,  Mr.  Mortimer,"  sakt  the 
master  of  the  house,  pushing  the  daret  towards 
hia  atrtngtr  gnesi.  It  wiU  take  you  a  good 
nMe  Co  §et  acquaint^  with  our  habits  and 
wKtSf  sa  as  to  understand  the  tpiestions  as  to 
right  and  wrong  that  will  be  likely  to  come 
before  you." 

*'0f  course,  Mr.  Dalton — of  course.  Bat  I 
fMtuBatdy  have  a  very  intelligent  ^otug  aaan 
as  a  olerk.  and  1  expect  to  find  him  to  be  of 
great  use  to  me." 

"Yoar  clerk,  sir,"  said  C^tain  Maxwell, 
pMhing  the.  bottle,  <'cannot  be  expected  to  do 
Httcli  in  the  way  of  a  pilot,  unless  he  happens 
to  be  aeiiQaiBted  with  ne  chart." 

"Captam  Blaxwell,  1  presume,"  said  Mr.  Mor- 
timer, nailing  uid  bowing  to  him  by  wav  of  reply. 

"You  have  found  roe  out  by  my  lingo,"  re- 
turned the  captain,  good-humouredly.  ■>!  shall 
never  quite  lose  it,  that's  certain,  tKough  peace 
were  to  last,  and  I  stay  on  shore  for  another 
score  of  years  or  more.  But,  nevertheless,  Mr. 
Mortimer,  my  anclior  has  been  so  long  down 
hen,  Aat  I  may  well  call  the  place  my  home; 
and  I  kaow  a  thing  or  two  abant  it,  though  I 
am  DO  landsman.  By  your  deseriptton,  our 
Mofeasion  is  a  good  deal  the  reverse  of  yours. 
Vi^e  don't  centralise  at  all  (except,  perhaps,  a 
bttle  towards  the  Admiralty),  and  we  have  a 
tolerable  knack  of  fading  out  the  natures  of  aH 
&e  oreatuiesy— 4esh,  tnrl,  or  fiih, — Aat  come 
across  us." 

*<lt  is  an  excellent  ^ecies  of  intdligence," 
said  Mr.  Mortimer,  by  way  of  reply,  for  Captain 
Maxwell's  speech  was  evidently  addressed  to 
hua;  but  the  reply  was  ottered  in  a  maanw 
that  was  not  intended  to  nakt  it  ffvtn  as  if 
he  had  seen  any  particidar  meaning  in  the  words. 

'*You  have  not,  then,  been  much  accustomed 
to  live  amoag  the  rural  poor,  sir?"  said  Mr. 
Riaunuigton,  fixing  his  mild  but  searching  eyes 
•a  the  &ce  of  the  barrister. 

The  leoter  of  hetsfknok  was  an'  idmirahie 
preacher;  bnt  on  ordmary  occasioBS  he  was  ne 
my  eopioai  tfmktft,  and  U  was,  perhi^  ftt 


rtiis  leasM,  that»  triNnevar  he  jainsd  in  «n> 
versation  among  persons  who  knew  Urn  wiB, 
a  more  than  coouaon  degree  oi  aMentiAn  was 
given  to  what  he  said;  and,  indeed,  these  wiis 
few  who,  if  about  to  speak  tfaemeriviM,  did  not, 
like  Mr.  Dalton  on  the  present  oeeasion,  cheek 
their  purpose,  rather  than  iatermpt  h^  BIr. 
Mortimer,  however,  who  was  not  to  the  miannr 
bom,  and  who  saw  nothing  in  the  elderiy  gentle- 
man who  addressed  him  but  a  respectable4ookr 
ing  black  suit,  grey  hair,  and  somewhat  qnia* 
zical  white  envat,  while  hia  words  eotami^ 
did  not  appear  te  him  to  have  any  veer  im- 
portanf  meaning,  merely  bowed,  awl  smiliag  a 
sort  of  aeqnieseence  to  Ae  remark,  addressed 
ydung  Dalton,  who  sat  onMMite  to  Urn,  with 
inqniry  respecting  the  quality  of  the  tront  Csand 
in  the  stream  which  gave  the  vilbgc  its  nmt, 
Frederic  was  entering  npon  a  ooflKwhat  mir 
nnte  dissertation  in  reply,  w^en  his  Duher  cat 
him  short,  by  saying,  ''CoaH»,  oome,  Frederie, 
you  must  not  frigben  Mr.  Hertimer  by  malting 
him  fancy  that  oar  talk,  if  not  'of  oxen»'  is  svei 
of  fish.  You  and  Mr.  Baxter  have  already  ^ 
claimed  that  wc  have  the  finest  traut  stream  in 
the  county,  and  1  and  my  lesa  ^rtii^;  fi^iendi 
here,"  looking  towards  the  two  ektgywuM,  "mo 
more  anxious  to  bear  Mr.  MwtiMw's  ofMion 
respecting  the  new  aitan^Mittts  we  an  pr^ 
posing  to  make  at  our  union,  than  any  more  of 
your  knowing  critique  apiMi  the  fins  of  our  trosL" 
Then,  decisively  addressing  the  newly  anrivel 
commissioner  on  the  subject  whioh  at  that  mo- 
ment was  occi^yiBg  all  the  thinking  heads  ia 
the  parish,  he  said,  "We  shall  want  a  little  sf 
yonr  assistance,  Mr.  Cbmmissioner,  hefiwe  tiK 
next  meeting  of  our  board;  for  tfce  tmth  i8,«o 
are  at  isane  npoa  a  point  of  considenble  im- 
portance  to  some  of  our  poor  neigfalwon."  lfr< 
Lewis,  the  solicitM*,  yihOf  of  all  the  gentkmea 
present,  was  the  edy  one,  eatcept  the  brewer, 
who  difii»ed  from  tbs  sqnire  on  the  point  le 
which  they  all  knew  he  dluded.  settled  hwself 
in  bis  chair,  drew  one  comer  of  it  nearer  lbs 
table,  perched  himself  upon  that,  and  then  pasb* 
ing  aside  the  finger-glass  that  stood  before  him, 
seemed  preparing  himself  for  combat.  Mr.  Hop* 
timer  began  very  slowly  and  oarefiilty  to  ped 
an  oruge ;  ud  the  rest  of  the  par^,  with  ftt 
exception,  perhaps,  of  yonng  Dalton,  appesiea 
ready  to  give  groat  attention  to  what  was  is 
follow. 

''The  sentlemen  of  oar  DeopbrDok  board  of 
guardiuB,  Mr.  Hratiner,"  begui  the  squire 
''are  a  good  deal  at  variance. — not  personaUv, 
observe,  noting  can  be  mote  sociablaaiid  fiteadly 
than  we  are  togethnv  for  the  mimt  part,  when 
we  get  away  £ram  the  board,— bat  at  the  board* 
Mr.  Conmisnoner,  we  eannot  quite  agree  as  to 
the  degree  of  power  left  in  oar  hanis  by  w 
gentlemen  oi  Somerset  Honse  as  tethenumage- 
mont  of  the  laleeiud  the  reliefofenr  own  poor* 
Of  oomne  we  ham  aH  of  as  got  the  a*(*  •"J 
have  read  it,  and  tried  to  anderstaad  it  as  -m 
as  we  ooald;  but  oar  good  Mr.  Leins  hsre  g«* 
eralty  tdls  as  ^  we  don't  nnderstand  it  atattt 
and  that  what  seems  to  aevorai  of  as,«Bd  espe* 
cs^  to  Mr.  Runmingteo,  onr-wlnod  ihiiiwm 
to  he  the  clear  ad  dinct  bne  of  o«  daly,  ii  ■ 
flat  esatiadiotiHk  to  the 
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Wa  wu  said  viA  an  air  of  smiling  gooi- 
hnaMor  AMt  appeared  intended  to  lead  the  party 
to  diKwaoa,  Mt  not  with  anfficient  gncvAy  to 
m  an  appaarante  of  bosineas  to  it  The  two 
dergjmoi  aad  Captain  Maxwell  took  the  atti- 
tade  af  UsteMis,  bat  Mr.  Baxter,  bending  fot^ 
wui  so  aa  to  meet  the  eye  of  Mr.  Lewis,  said> 
**!  bebere,  sir,  I  nuy  range  myself  mi  ^oor  side. 
I  bsre  no  notion,  for  my  part>  of  taking  an  act 
of  pariiantoit  and  reading  it  just  as  H  it  was 
l»r  SBHHemeat,  and  then  laming  round  and 
nTiag  to  one's  oeigUKmrs,  *0b,  yes,  to  be  sure 
i  bSTS  read  the  «t.  and  now,  gentlemen,  if 
;oe  please,  we  will  do  what  we  (hiak  best  tot 
A«  peor  peoale.'  That  wiU  never  do  never, 
« IsK  as  tkewotld  lasts.  WM  it,  lb.  Lewis?" 

is  uw  brewer  withdrew  his  e^es  from-  Ae 
pmoB  he  had  addiessed,  he  snflered  them  to 
Kit  far  a  aHMMBC  on  as  much  of  Mr.  Morti- 
na'a  ftce  as  was  visibly  bnt  diat  gentleman 
u  sliU  too  much  occupied  in  preparing  his 
om^,  either  to  look  vp,  or  even,  as  it  seemed, 
li  hav  what  was  passing. 

"Tes,  sir,"  retuned  Mr.  Lewis,  "that  is  a 
SmI  tel  my  way  of  viewing  &e  tfau.  How- 
em,  we  have  now  the  satis&cliott  of  knowing 
m  man  time  wtil  be  lost  aam^  ns  in 

Hk  AeasaioB.  'When  people  »e  widun  reach 

•f  Mlharity,  BIr.  Baxter,  (hey  have  no  occa* 
iiNli  discMS."  And  having  thus  epok«,  tbe 
Nidsff  {allowed  the  exmn^  a£  the  brewer, 
■  ■imveiwiBg  to  diacever  &(«  the  connte- 
mn  fi  the  camaussioner  how  his  speech  had 

Skiw.  Bat  he,  too,  was  defeated  by  tbe 
pontiaa  oi  the  head,  iHMt  seoned  to 
reqvired  fm  the  piepantio«  ef  the 

wage. 

Mr.  RimmiHgton's  ^es  were  also  tomed 
imids  Mr.  Mortimer;  and  if  the  expression 
•f  Us  own  cmntcMnce  mi^t  he  Im^d,  the 
wmge  operatim  oflbred  na  impadimeni  to  his 
■dwilMiding  that  ef  tbe  eomndasiener.  After 
the  steady  gaze  of  a  moment,  he  withdrew  his 
ms,  tad  than  be,  too,  took  an  orange  to  peel. 

Ni;  Wileox,  ^  keen,  quick  gluec  of  whose 
eod-Uack  ejne  was  in  strikug  contrast  to  Ae 
mid,  deliberate^  cmiteraplatiTe  speculation  of 
Mr.  Rimmington's  wrie  uue  one,  conld  hardly 
kre  bem  pereoived  to  have  laokad  at  aU  u 
Ibe  SMM  diredfeSB.  The  worthy  sfBire,  bow- 
erer,  was  aot  so  easily  eo^onted,  and  civilly 
pa^g  the  sugar  towards  Hr.  Mwtimer,  in 
On  hsy^  pahapa  of  maUng  him  raise  his  eyes, 

"Yea  Me,  air,  that  you  wUl  not  have  ^piile 
k  liaeeare  mang  ns,  and  that  yon  aMist  pre> 
pue  for  ^  toonUe  as  w^  as  the  dignity  of 
fiwiBg  mdgnmnt" 

Mr.  Mortmaer  did  itise  his  e^,  and  took 
Ibe  ngar  with  a  smile  ef  (he  most  aoMble 
poliUaess.  "Thank  yon  very  much, '  said  he; 
l^vc  shall  pass  judgmrait  en  one  poiwi,  at  least, 
•  T«lMI  maon,  Mr.  Dalton.  Be  itMidsnnmer, 
»  W  it  CMstaas,  the  sngareiM  ahonld  always 
we  half  the  otaaes;"  ud  as  he  aaid  this,  it 
f  niiible  sot  to  pereeiM  that  Mr.  Mar- 
had  as  fine  a  set  of  leedi  aa  em  em- 
Whibsd  &e  month  of  a  geotlenMai  of  ivo-Md 

looked  pnszled-Sfa.  Waoox 


smiled— Mr.  Rimmington  sighed — and  Captain 
Maxwell  frowned.  The  brewer,  being  rather  a 
slow  man,  looked  as  if  he  were  taking  time  to 
consider  what  he  should  say  next;  but  the 
quicker-witied  Mr.  Lewis  appeared  to  under- 
stand  the  state  of  the  case  pmectly;  and,  pulling 
a  dish  of  preserved  fruit  towards  him  with 
considerable  eagerness,  he  helped  himself  to  it 
largely,  asked  young  Dalton  for  the  biscuits, 
and  obserA'cd  wjih  a  uod  lo  (he  sqnira,  that  ha 
should  "stick  to  the  sherry." 

Very  complete  silence  ensued  ibr  about  a 
minute  and  a  half,  which  is  rather  more  than 
enough  at  a  diiiner-lable  to  make  it  obvious 
that  conversation  flags.  Mr.  Lewis  was  the  man 
to  revive  it,  which  he  did  by  saying,  with  the 
air  of  a  person  commnnicating  intelltgence 
which  he  was  rathi»-  proud  to  possess,— 

The  Duke  of  Rochdale  and  his  family  are 
to  be  at  the  Castle  in  a  week  or  two." 

"  Indeed  1 "  exclaimed  Mr.  Mortiiuer,  looking 
op  wiiYi  svdden  animation;  understood  that 
they  had  quite  given  it  up  as  a  residence." 

"Oh,  dear  ual— by  no  means,  sir!"  returned 
Mr.  Lewis.  ''They  have  been  a  good  deal 
abroad  for  sewal  years  pas^  bnt  Pemberton  ia 
perfec^y  kept  np,  and  whaiiever  they  reman 
in  Eawnd  aAn  the  jparliametttary  seasoa  ia 
even  Oay  eome  here. 

^'1  am  exceedingly  glad  to  hear  it,"  replied 
Ihe  barrister.  "My  son  was  very  much  acqnauted 
with  Lord  Pemborton  hodi  at  £ton  and  Oxford, 
and  will  be  quite  delighted  to  meet  hhn  again." 

•'Well,  sir,  he  will  have  an  opportunity,"  re> 
joined  the  solicitor,  "for  the  young  Marquees 
will  most  certainly  be  here." 

"  You  seem  to  du  every  thing  at  Deepbrook 
too  mock  in  London  style,"  said  Hr.  Mortimer, 
dipping  his  fingers  in  water  and  hastily  drying 
th«n  on  his  ni^in,  ^'te  sit  ia  the  old  eonntry 
iaahion  a  ibotHaad  hours  aftw  dimMr,  and  1 
shall  thereftnre  l^e  the  liberty  of  escaping  to 
the  ladies.  1  think  I  have  just  descried  my 
carriage  sw'eeping  round  to  your  drive,  Hr. 
Dalton,  and  1  must  be  the  first,  if  1  can,  to 
annoBnce  to  niy  damsels  this  good  news  from 
d»e  Castle."  oo  saying,  tbe  assistant-conunis. 
sioner  rose  and  glided  out  of  the  room  before 
the  astonished  Squire  Dalton  conld  think  of  any 
fitting  form  of  words  by  which  to  prevent  his 
exit. 

Captam  Haxw^  screwed  up  his  mouth  and 
prodneed  a  long  low  whasde. 

"Devilish  queer— isar't  it?"  said  the  squire, 
rabing  his  eyebrows.  "What  do  you  think 
of  it,  Rimmington?" 

"  I  thiidi,  m^  good  friend,"  replied  the  rector, 
"that  our  assistant-commiBsioBer  does  not  par- 
tiooUrly  wish  to  be  drawn  into  discussion  npm 
the  sobject  of  his  commission." 

"I  am  Mt  sure  that  I  think  the  worse  of 
hin  for  that,  Mr.  lUmniington,"  said  his  brother 
elergymiui.  "Mr.  Mortisaw  has  the  air  and  man- 
ner of  a  person  of  good  ability  and  cftmmon 
sase ;  and  if  this  be  so,  he  knowsi,  as  weU  as 
you  and  I  do,  that  the  less  he  says  noon  tbe 
subject  the  better." 

"Hen  Yoa  are  in  abaelnte despair  aa  to  any 
^ood  resuniBg  firon  his  oeai^    aaid  Captaa 
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"No,  bo;  I  do  not  mean  to  say  any  soch 
thing,  I  assure  you,"  replied  Mr.  Wilcox;  "bat 
I  have  long  hem  of  opinion  that  all  the  cood 
that  can  be  hoped  for  from  any  rigfat-tbiiuting 
men  employed  to  carry  the  enactments  of  this 
stnpendoQs  law  into  effect,  must  arise  from  his 
silently  and  conscientiously  doing  all  be  can 
to  evade  it." 

"That  is  rather  a  new  way  of  being  con- 
scientious, isn't  it,  Mr.  WOcox?"  said  Ihe  soli- 
citor, laughing. 

"Certaiofy  not  so  new  as  the  occasion  which 
calls  for  it,  Mr.  Lewis,"  be  replied.  "If  all  that 
has  been  done  towards  rendering  the  labouring 
poor  of  England  helpless,  destitute,  and  despe- 
rate, was  intended  by  the  framers  of  the  New 
Poor-Law,  they  would  stand  before  us  in  coloun 
that  it  would  be  libellous  to  assign  them.  We 
are,  dierefore,  bound  not  only  by  Christian  cha- 
rity, but  by  social  discretion,  to  nourish  a  belief 
in  their  having  so  far  blundered  in  their  most 
difficult  task  as  to  have  done  much  which  they 
had  no  intention  of  doing.  For  my  own  part,  I 
am  perfectly  convinced  that  this  is  (he  case, 
and  that  by  far  the  best  and  wisest  mode  of 
asnsting  the  legtalation  in  saving  the  country 
Ami  the  absolute  and  inevitable  destradien  durt 
must  have  ensued  from  the  continoasce  of  the 
old  law,  b  by  MOT  following  to  the  letter  the 
enactments  of  ihe  new  one." 

"Bat  why  the  d— 1,"  vociferated  Captain 
Maxwell,  "would  they  not  repeal  a  law  so  in> 
fenaOy  bad  as  to  make  it,  acoordiu  to  yo«r 
own  accotiht,  die  duty  of  every  Chnstuut  man 
to  break  it  as  often  as  possible?" 

"I  have  not  exacdy  said  that  I  do  not  wish 
it  to  be  repealed,"  returned  Mr.  Wilcox,  smiling; 
"but  I  think  it  much  better,  while  it  continues 
to  exist,  to  endeavour  rather  to  modify  it  in 
practice  than  to  rail  against  it  in  theory." 

"M^  dear  good  reverend  air,  thM  is  just  what 
I  call  jeauitical, "  said  Caption  MaxweU. 

"Do  j^ou?"  returned  Mr.  'Wilcox,  relapsing 
a  little  mto  a  tone  of  apathy. 

"What  you  say,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Lcto,  ad- 
dressing the  rector  of  Hortonthorpe,  "would 
be  all  vastly  well,  perhaps,  if  the  legislators 
whom  you  so  charitably  wish  to  defend  from 
bhune,  by  declaring  that  they  did  not  know 
what  they  were  about,  had  not  eureased  their 
wishes  and  intentions  so  very  clearly  on  the 
anbiect ;  and  yon  moat  csease  me,  nerefore, 
if  1  differ  with  yon  altogether  about  Mr. 
Mortimer's  reason  for  tdiing  himself  off  when 
he  found  that  we  were  getting  a  little  to  busi- 
ness. I  should  rather  suspect  that  a  man  so 
likely  to  rise  as  1  judge  Nr.  Mortimer  to  be, 
vTOtild  hardly  have  taken  the  situatioo,  good  as 
it  is,  if  he  had  not  got  his  eye  upon  other 
loaves  and  fishes.  There  is  Somerset  House, 

{rou  know,  sirai^t  before  him,  and  1  should 
ike  to  know  how  any  man  can  hope  to  rise 
by  pretending  not  to  understand  words  as  plain 
as  uiose  of  my  Lord  Bron^am,  when  he  talked 
roundly  of  the  good  effect  of  a  rigid  abttinenee 
in  adminietering  relief,  and  of  the  neceeainr  of 
a  vigorous  egstem  of  central  autkoritg.  Thafs 
prettv  plain,  and  no  mistake,  or  I  don't  under- 
aland  words;  and  how  they  can  safely  be  got 
over  by  an  assistant  poor-law  comouHienaar, 


who  hopes  eithra-  to  stay  ndiere  ha  is  er  to  get 
on  a  little  farther,  I  don't  exactly  aee." 

"1  doubt  if  the  authority  yon  have  jostmoted 
be  absolutely  beyond  ap|»eat,"  wnaercd  Mr. 
Wilcox,  playing  with  his  wine'^lMl.  "Uowevat, 
that  is  not  any  part  of  the  fneetien  we  an 
considering.  Though  I  should  nevo-,  pwhipa, 
have  thought  of  calling  the  old  law,  wmtk  caa 
I  think,  oiuy  be  stigmatised  as  a  meet  daogmet 
instance  of  uKCALciLATnia  charity,— thinch  i 
should  never,  I  sav,  have  termed  it,  like  Lori 
Brougham  does,  *  the  accursed  staMite  of  Eliafr 
beth,  yet  stiil  it  is  impossiUe  for  bbt  Aink^ 
nan  to  donr  that  it  was  framed  vilhont  an 
mixtnre  ef  that  aort  of  pnYbetieadeaee  iriw^ 
in  oar  d^,  has  tan^  us  to  perceive  that  it 
persevered  in,  it  must,  of  neeesaity,  have  utler^ 
overwhelmed  and  destroyed  the  eontey.  Hm 
being  allowed,  it  pretty  ewii—llj  foUows  that 
some  strong  legislative  measure  vraa  mtmamy 
to  save  us,  and  short-sighted,  indeed,  bmI  m 
the  eye  that  does  not  perceive  also  the  enowwis 
difBcttlty  of  the  task.  Tim  taeoitoWe  ineeave» 
ience,  not  to  say  suffering,  certain  to  fall  on 
the  objects  of  the  new  law,  and  the  tauM  re- 
spenattility  attached  to  the  fraMrs  of  it,  might 
have  danated  the  oonr^  of  a  Herodeai  sat 
strongly  as  I  have  been,  and  evw  rtell  be,  •»■ 
posed  to  the  politieal  notions  of  the  Mwty  via 
brought  it  in,  I  cannot  but  oonader  the  eetmliy 
as  greatly  indebted  to  the  boldneea  which  tot 
breaaled  the  dtfictthies  ef  tUa  neeaasary 
prise.  But  noble  as  ia  this  ^natity  of  eeerage, 
it  is  not  the  only  one  retraired  in  a  lawgiW) 
and  n-ben  unchecked  by  the  holy  leatraiats  » 
true  philosiwhy  and  moral  justioe,  it  is  ^  ts 
dM^nerate  mto  a  reckless  indifiincsce  le  r^ 
suUs,  which  converts  it  into  a  seo«i9B  nstoa4 
of  a  blessing." 

■<  Yes,  sir,  by  Jove!  Much  such  courage  ti 
what  is  dwwn  oy  a  bull  dog  when  he  weiriss 
a  lamb  to  death,"  aaid  Captain  BbunMU  vahe- 
mently, 

"But  God  blees  my  soul,  c^lain,  dou't  yo* 
percrave,  even  upon  the  shewing  of  Mr.  Wilcei, 
whom  nobody  ever  snnteeted,  1  believe,  of  beiw 
over  and  above  friendly  to  the  bill,  nor  to  tbt 
framers  of  it,  that  something  mnst  have  beca 
done  to  save  us  from  perdioon?  Then  VMt 
good  is  there  to  make  an  etcry  about  what 
can't  possibly  be  avoided?"  deaaMKtod  Mr.  Lewis, 
looking  anpy. 

"Come,  come,  Lewis,"  aaid  Mr.  I>M*oOr.P^ 
cifically,  "we  seem  to  have  fidled  in  our  oqMt 
of  getting  a  Utile  information  out  of  oar  new 
commissioner;  bat  that  is  no  raason  tlMV^ 
should  set  about  qnairelling  with  our  old  frieeas- 
Perhaps,  after  all,  Wilcox  is  right,  and  oar  be^ 
course  may  be  to  pad  diis  pinchbig  law  a  liHw 
when  it  wrings  us  the  meat,  and  wait  patiently 
for  a  time  at  least,  to  see  what  they  ««  " 
for  us  at  head-qaarlers." 

"Pray,  Dalton,  do  you  meanSomenetHeaM 
by  your  heedmoterst  "  aaid  CqHain  MaiweU. 

"no,  indeea,  my  good  friend,  I  do  not,'  im- 
plied the  smire,  "That  is  certainly  the  vwy 
last  tribnnal  1  should  think  of  leekiag  te  ffv 
telief.  I  reaUy  look  upon  that  anfbriunale  tno 
as  being,  notwithstanduig  their  comfoittble  » 
kriea,  the  thne  mtfH  ammfawtahly  aiiM*"' 
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gwtleawi  that  I  know.  Ib  no  single  inataoce 
can  any  good  resnlt,  ariung  from  this  a«ful 
hiUL  he  oouUerad  as  *— from  them, 
whde  all  Ant  is  meat  miaehievoas  and  most 
in  it  does  come  to  ns  direct  from  their 
Their  cemmisaien  saenu  framed  as  if  on 
pmose  thai  it  shonld  auear  to  he  so. " 

1  am  almost  indined  to  think,  Vbt.  Dalton, 
ihat  Toa  might  rvy  safely  go  a  step  far- 
ther,' said  Hr  Rimmington,  and  say  not  only 
that  iheiT  commisBion  hu  been  framed  to  appear, 
bat  to  he  the  source  of  by  far  the  greater  portion 
of  the  miachief  arising  in»i  this  awful  bill,  as 
JOB  moat  jvstly  call  it.  Tdte  from  tte  bill  the 
MleAU  Fiencufied  prine^e  of  oentralis^on. 
hi  lis  ndainiatiniion,  and  all  its  biltereet,— nil 
ibmost  imeontllluUoital  frnlts  disappear  at  once, 
and  nething  would  lemain  to  complain  of  bat 
what  English  patience  on  one  hand,  and  English 
gaod  amise  on  the  othw.  might  be  able  to  re- 
medy. The  cruel  part  of  the  bnsinaas  is  the 
hamg  cot  the  tie  that,  throiuhont  the  whole 
tsMiry,  hoond  the  rich  and  the  poor  together 
)rj  interests  that  wer6  reciprocal,  and  which 
cMd  not  he  loosened  on  either  side  without 
■ii^  to  both.  What  is  the  connexion  between 

''Why,  that  pleasant  gsndeman  who  was  just 
■saBMilini  hill  ninniii  mlhuii  in  the  connexion," 
^  Captmb  BfaxwdL 

"Exactly  so,"  returned  Mr.  'Wilcox,  bowing 
Is  him;  "Depend  upon  it,  our  best  chance  of 
mepiirc  the  mischief  he  is  empowered  to  do  us 
is  hy  soothing  him  into  the  belief  that  his  nice 
lilde  lereDue  is  a  prasion,  and  not  a  salary, 
and  that  he  had  much  better  employ  himself  in 
tshing  for  trout  than  in  teaching  the  local  goardians 
fld  the  poor  hew  to  perform  a  dnty  of  which 
ihey  knew  nnich,  and  of  which  he  knows  notluog. 
JLel  us  hope  the  best  from  his  placid  andgentle- 
mmUihe  exieriory— lei  ns  hope  that  he  will  let 
u  alone." 

While  this  conversation  was  going  on,  the 
heads  of  Mr.  Lewis  and  Mr.  Baxtw  gradually 
dt«w  nearer  and  nearer  to  each  other,  till  at 
kmglh  they  were  dose  enongh  for  their  respective 
owners  to  mutter  sundry  observations  to  each 
ether  wichont  being  overheard  by  the  rest  of 
•be  company;  and  it  is  pretty  certain  that  the 
upsniens  thus  uttered  were  not  in  unison  with 
any  of  those  that  had  heen  spoken  aloud.  The 
censes  which  influenced  these  two  individuals 
in  thns  differing  from  their  neighbonrs  were  hy 
M  means  dw  same,  though  the  result  was  so 
§u  siaular  as  to  mute  them  agree  in  thinking 
that  what  they  had  jnst  heard  spoken  by  their 
cempanions  was  wrong  and  improper.  "Very 
wrong,  sir,"  were  Mr.  Lewis'  words,^ — "very 
wrong  and  improper,  indeed." 

Yet  their  difference  from  each  other  was  pretty 
nearly  as  great  as  that  of  both  from  the  rest 
of  the  party.  Hr.  Lewis  was  a  sound,  well- 
mfemea,  SM  genuine  lawyer,  in  whose  eyes 
aa  act  of  parliament  was  or  more  authority  than 
aa  the  philosi^y  in  the  worid.  With  this 
■nsfteted  reverence  for  Uie  omnipotence  of  the 
lews,  it  wae  dmost  a  natter  of  course  that  the 
makefs  of  them,  for  the  time  being,  should  be 
MTeranced  dso;  and  Mr.  Lewis  had  therefore 
heen  often  accused  of  vacillation  in  politics, 


whereas  the  Ciot  Utemlly  was,  that  hn  bad  no 

poUtiGs  at  all. 

Far  different  was  the  case  of  Mr.  Baxter.  He 
was,  heart  and  soul,  a  Ihorough-goiug  RadicaL 
Daniel  O'Connell  was  his  ''great  Apollo;"  and 
the  passing  of  the  Reform  Bill  a  commencement 
of  the  miUenninm.  in  most  cases,  perhaps,  men 
were  more  importaut  in  his  eyes  than  measures; 
but  in  the  case  of  the  new  Poor  Law  it  was 
otherwise.  Like  au.  advocates  for  unlimited 
popular  emancipation  from  restraint  of  all  kinds, 
he  doted  with  a  feeling  of  fanatic  fondness  opou 
the  exercise  of  pover  in  his  own  person ;  and 
though  a  rich  uid  tbriUy  tradesman,  he  loved 
the  profits  of  his  business  less  than  the  power 
it  gave  him  ovw  his  numerous  woriunen.  And 
as  tor  the  new  Peer  Law,  had  he  been  a  senti- 
moitalist  in  his  ways,  he  nev^r  would  have 
laid  himself  upon  his  bed  without  having  *>M« 
act'  placed  next  his  heart.  The  indignation  with 
which  he  rejected  the  idea  that  the  poor  man 
had  any  tighta  upon  the  resonrces  of  the  country 
was  so  vehement,  that  many  thought  it  was 
likely,  if  often  discussed  in  bis  presence,  to  cause 
his  death  by  apoplexy;  so  fearfully  had  every 
vein  been  seen  to  swell  when  he  spoke  upon 
it  Both  these  gentlemen,  therefore,  lound  great 
cause  for  displeasure  in  the  manner  in  which 
the  snUeeC  under  discussion  had  been  tre^edj 
and  as  Mr.  Baxter,  both  at  dinner  and  after  it, 
had  been  quietly  drinking  a  good  deal  of  wine, 
it  was  perhaps  fortunate  that  the  squire  broke 
up  the  sitting,  and  proposed  adjourning  to  the 
drawing-room,  which  he  did,  by  saying,  "Nobody 
seems  mclined  to  take  more  wine;"  which  ob- 
servation, by  the  way,  uisbt  certainly  have 
been  easily  interpreted  into  his  having  declared 
that  Mi.  Baxter  was  nobodv. 

The  fears  of  Mrs.  Dalton  respecting  the 
preponderance  of  youns  ladies  at  her  party 
seemed  to  be  fully  justified;  for  when  the  gen- 
tlemen from  the  dinner-table  entered  the  draw- 
ing-room, it  appeared  to  be  wholly  occupied 
by  various  specunras  of  this  prettiest  part  of 
creation;  whUe  the  only  geitflemen  they  found 
there  were  the  two  Mr.  Mortimers,  father  and 
son  (the  latter  having  unexpectedly  arrived  in 
time  to  accompany  his  aunt  and  sister  on  this 
visir),  and  Hr.  Johnson,  the  apothecai^.  The 
eommissioner  and  his  gentlemanlike-lookuig  son 
stood  apart,  in  earnest  conversaUon  with  each 
other,  and  therefore  were  not  so  useful  as  they 
nd^t  have  been,  in  connteractiQg  the  extremely 
feminine  appeanuice  of  the  party. 

Nobody,  however,  but  the  mistress  of  the 
house  and  Uie  young  ladies  themselves  could 
have  found  any  iaclination  to  complain  of  this, 
for  the  groins  which  presented  themselves  on 
the  opening  of  the  door  were  very  gay-looking 
and  pretty.  As  no  consideration  ever  induced 
.Mrs.  Dalton  to  permit  any  of  her  daughters, 
of  whom  she  was  very  justly  proud,  to  remain 
out  of  sight  when  she  received  company,  the 
ten  yonng  ladies,  varying  in  age  from  Ellen's 
terrible  twenty-three  to  fitUe  Charlotte's  rolly- 
puDy  Arce,  were  here,  there,  and  every  where, 
throughout  the  room.  In  addition  to  this  do- 
mestic sprinkling  of  muslin,  lace,  and  ribands, 
there  were  first,  the  two  Miss  Blortimers,  aunt 
and  niece,  newly  arrived  from  London,  and 
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giving  ffridcBt  teotimon^,  by  tkeir  extremely 
elegant  dress,  that  they  well  deserved  all  the 
eaniest  atteution  whi^  the  oAer  young  ladles 
seemed  incKned  to  bestow  on  them.  BBss 
BUxwell,  the  onli^  daughter  uid  onlv  chUd  of 
the  wormy  captam  of  that  name,  irao  hw  al* 
ready  beeA  iatrodnced  to  the  reader,  may  come 
next  in  order.  This  y<»ang  lady  was  a  small, 
neatly-made  Utde  personage,  with  little  of  po- 
sitive beauty,  peniaps,  but  with  quite  chum 
enough  to  deserve  and  receive  from  most  people 
the  epithets  of  "very  sweet,  nice,  little  crea- 
ture.' Frederic  Dalton  bad  ttkea  considerable 
pains  to  ascertain  (he  amount  of  her  probable 
fortune,  but  had  fotuid  so  many  difficulties  in 
his  way,  that  he  detemrined  to  go  no  iarthev 
in  preparing  her  fm  the  immeditte  aeceptanee 
of  his  hand,  in  case  the  sudden  death  of  her 
father  might  shew  reasons  why  he  should  offer 
it,  than  a  mere  slight  hint,  repeated  about  once 
in  every  three  or  four  weeks,  of  his  thinking 
her  by  far  the  loveliest  creature  in  existence. 
'Hiis,  ooweTer,  was  quite  sufficient  to  answer 
his  purpose.  Miss  Maxwell  knew  that  her  own 
fortane  would  be  but  moderate,  while  that  of 
Mr.  Dakon'a  heir  would  be  lu^,  and  bdieved 
that  the  owpoeition  likely  to  arise  on  the  part 
of  Fredene  a  father,  on  this  accoout,  was  the 
only  obstacle  iHiich  prevented  the  young  man's 
openly  addressing  her. 

The  two  Hiss  Lewises,  the  acknowledged 
heiresses  of  all  the  Uiousands,  and  tboaaands> 
worth,  which  the  well-to-do  solicitor  of  Deep- 
brook  had  accumulated,  were  both  of  them  really 
very  pretty  girls,  and  both  of  Aem  quite  rare, 
each  m  her  own  individual  little  heart,  that 
there  was  but  one  girl  in  the  world  for  whom 
Frederic  Dalton  really  cared  a  farthing,  and  that 
this  happiest  of  created  females  was  herself. 
Kevertheless,  there  was  a  good  deal  of  sisterly 
confidential  repeating,  between  them,  of  Uw 
tender  things  said  by  the  young  man  to  each 
of  them;  bat  this  did  him  no  sort  of  harm  with 
the  other,  both  being  persuaded  that  he  did 
nothing  but  what  he  thon^t  necessary  for 
keeping  himself  upon  the  best  and  most  intimate 
terms  with  the  family;  and  fully  persuaded  that 
whatever  he  might  ioy,  he  hM  never  pressed 
her  sister's  hand  as  be  had  pressed  hers,  or 
breathed  raeh  eloquent  stghs  a  her  ear,  or -in 
short,  Mary  wu  sure  uat  poor  dear  Ln^ 


was  msluDg  a  BMiutron  fool  of  head^  mi 
Lucy  was  eqaafly  certain  that  poor  dear  Man 
wonld  ftid  o«t  HI  the  end  which  «f  tkm 
it  was  diat  Frederic  DdCea  was  really  ia  Ion 
with. 

It  is  q«it«  in  ddtoaee  of  etiqwtte  that  Ikw 
thus  given  to  the  junior  part  of  ttie  popnhtiai 
of  Deepbrook  pracedence  of  the  seuon,  espc 
dally  as  no  less  a  persmuge  than  Lady  Nir 
Weyhad  was  one  of  the  latter.  But  really  I 
is  dtfiScnlt,  even  in  imagination,  to  enter  tb 
drawing-room  of  filr.  Dalton,  without  diariuii 
at  the  first  glance  that  yonngUdies  **possas  i 
«4iolly."  Let  me  atone  fin-  uiis  by  respect] 
presentinc  to  my  readeis,  without  futfaerddn 
the  Lady  Mary  l^eyland,  dau^  to  the  En 
of  Crompton,  and  widow  of  Sir  Stephen  Wqi 
lud,  Bart  Her  ladvsh^  waa  at  this  lias  w 
upon  sixty  years  olu,  of  an  extimely  Im&M 
stitution  of  body,  and  with  a  snperioii^  ibavi 
the  common  height,  for  which  she  daily  rettnw 
Aanks,  never  permitting  ha  rather  atai^ 
abigail,  or  an"  other  female  of  ^tttnde  infaw 
to  her  own,  to  cross  her  pnA  witfaoat  odiia 
inc,  ''Thank  God!  I  am  not  shortl"  Hn 
ladyship  had  aanted  herself,  as  was  her  mM 
on  first  euterinc  Mrs.  Dalttm's  draahigiiM 
at  upper  end  of  the  apiitwiiM,  ia  oar« 
those  ewgant  inventioos  for  loungincgMaUri 
which  are  among  the  glories  of  mooua  ait  it 
nrecisdy  the  most  distant  part  of  the  imw  sii 
Mrs.  Bucklmrst,  her  appearance  beia;  oalf  n- 
markable  by  her  very  while  hair,  the  ate 
plicity  of  her  black  dress,  ani  the  air  •(  Wj- 
like  tranquillity  which  seemed  equatt;r  *<> 
vade  her  countMance,  her  person,  and  kerBUi 
ners.  By  her  side  was  seated  her  fritmi  EUn 
and  they  made  in  their  distant  comer  a  sn^ 
apart.  One  other  group  coaqileted  the  latti 
This  consisted  t£  Mrs.  MaxweH,  a  very  Wm 
little  lady  of  fifty,  and  of  Mias  Masaa,  d^ 
maiden  sister  of  the  apothecary,  who  sat^ 
gether  in  very  friendly  vicinity,  conversiBg  will 
considerable  interest  on  the  dress  and  SffM 
auce  of  the  two  Hiss  Mortimers,  now  mm  h 
the  first  time  within  the  precincts  of  a  Dec^ 
brook  drawing-room. 

But  having  named  the  ladies  assembled  • 
Ais  occasion,  we  nnst,  in  compliment  ta  IM 
devote  a  new  chapter  to  wlat  passed  in  l| 
Dalton's  drawing^aom. 
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nA  iiB  dtrkiMMy  silence,  also,  over  the  towu 
d  fiilwvf ;  aid,  u  judge  from  the  qiiet  -w^am 
is  mrtw  streets,  out  or  doors,  oae  ugk  think 
it  hfMMht  peace  likewise;  bmt  it  wu  not  so. 
CoiU  the  mtenor  of  aumj  of  its  ouoieiit  doisi- 
flkt  W  seen,  the  exdteoiemt  of  more  than  wine 
n«U  heve  beco  iMarcat,  and  the  tarn  the 
tMi4^  aesVMd  hnnwht  from  its  Inrking- 
|Im  MBjr  a  feefiu  laid  br,  aa  the  poaaetsar 
Mghi,  for  mr.  Bat  aach  feelinga,  like  oar 

^1  STBdMotkera'  alate  saits,  wove  too  eftea 
^  wdy  to  be  brought  out  en  finroorite 
•nam,  and  aoMetiae*,  aiore  aafortanately, 
MN  left  as  heirlooBH.  And  thovgk  it  is  long 
Mce  we  have  laoghed  at  this  enstoia  of  o«r 
pufaothers,  the  ether  we  have  likcaed  to  it 
•u,  nfertanately,  loaa  snrviTed  it,  and  is  only 
Hv  left  off  becaaae,  oank  Heavea,  it  b  worn 
Ml.  Psrtj  will  lase  its  pattern  as  well  as  silk, 
■4  liflH  cmsh  tfae  stiffness  of  creeds  as  well 
a  kiocades;  hoops  aad  wigs  will  flatten  and 
l«te  dMir  beaaly  ia  spite  of  bockram  nd  powder. 
ts4  odier  hi^  things,  as  well  as  hi^-heeled 
^mt,  be  content  to  oaaie  down  to  a  reaaoaable 

let,  to  ratam  to  Oslway;  many  a  dinner  and 
»  lAier-boat  of  drinking  the  town  saw  that  day, 
cMprising  the  proadest  names  and  the  humblest. 
A  iportiag  occasion,  snch  as  the  one  jnst  men- 
bHtM,  a  sore  to  ^read  the  board,  evea  ia  ou 
4<$eactaie  tiaiee,  which  are  as  aothiog,  if  we 
B^r  beliove  chronicles,  to  those  of  oar  lathers, 
«»■  the^tpottla-deea"  potations  were  ia  vogae, 
a  aore  tadiseriauiue  heinitali^  exeroiaed. 
N  viH  not  be  wandered  at,  therefore^  that,  at 
»  later  hoar  of  the  night,  many  a  hot-headed 
we  had  to  traverse  the  dark  town,  more  ready 
to  give  thaa  take  an  aAant,  and  the  better- 
soared  ready,  at  leaat,  for  "sport,"  which, 
•t«r  diaaer,  u  all  limee,  oMant  giving  some- 
else  sonoyaaee,  and  bears  the  same  dcfini- 
(iaa  to  this  day. 

Ned  Corkery'was  one  of  the  Mit-of4oor  people, 
*h»  was  returning,  after  a  dronor,  lo  the  parent 
nsf)  where  he  expected  a  rcprimwd  for  staying 
*w  M  late,  when  his  atteatim  was  attracted  by 
s  hatenh  borne  by  a  gentbaua,  on  iriwse  ana 
>  leaned;  and,  as  Ned  passed,  the  tight  of 
|M  Isnetn,  iuMag  on  her  face,  discovered  the 
{ntares  of  the  beantiM  girl  a^  had  ao  smitten 
^  the  raea-course.  He  aaased  as  they 
thuy  waseiellawad  by  a  hliad  ataaaad 


his  dog,  and  Phaidrig-na>pib  was  easily  recognised. 
Ned  followed  the  light  of  the  lantern  with  longing 
eyes,  knowing  it  showed  the  fairy  foot  of  tlie 
sweet  girl  where  to  pick  her  steps;  aad  whea 
a  projecting  abntmeat  of  one  of  the  ponderoos 
eld  eduGcea  with  which  the  (own  abounds  to 
this  day  screened  the  lantmi's  gleam,  he  could 
not  resist  following.  A  thought  of  his  father's 
additinafti  aager  for  every  additioaal  minute 
eme  over  him }  bat  the  desire  ta  know  whera 
that  matchless  girl  lodged  was  a  superior  cw- 
aidentioa,  and  he  pnraaed  the  aia^le  lantern- 
to  him,  a  magic  lantern  indeed  1  for,  strange 
and  wild  were  the  shapes  which,  Uirough  its 
agency,  his  fatare  life  assumed. 

He  had  not  followed  for,  when  the  party 
stopped,  in  consequence  of  a  servant  sayinc  he 
had  dropped  some  mone^,  and  begging  of  the 
gentleman  to  lend  him  his  lantern  to  search  for 
iL  The  request  was  granted,  and,  after  a  few 
seconds,  the  man  jovfully  exclaimed,  he  had 
found  the  money,  sno,  laying  the  lantern  at  the 

rlenan's  feet,  ran  off.  Be  who  had  confoired 
oUigation,  remarked,  that  be  thought  the 
man  might  have  been  civil  enough  to  liand  him 
the  laatum  he  had  lent ;  but  how  much  greater 
was  his  surprise,  when,  as  he  stooped  'to  take 
it,  the  laatom  was  palled  snddeoly  upwards, 
till  it  swongfrom  a  pro^tingbeam  above;  and 
a  loud  laagk  from  a  distant  part  of  the  street 
showed  it  was  a  ikractical  joke  which  had  been 
played  off  upon  the  unsuspecting  stranger,  the 
servant  of  this  "sportive  party  only  having 
feigned  the  loss  of  the  money,  aad,  while  be 
affected  to  look  for  4t,  tying  to  the  ring  of  the 
lantern  a  string,  whidi  was  polled  by  the  remote 
jokersi  The  cmtlemaa  was  very  indignant,  and 
riionted  loudly  some  apprebrious  names,  meant 
f^r  the  persons  who  had  treated  him  so  scnrvily ; 
and,  at  the  same  moment,  Ned  advanced,  request- 
ii^  him  to  be  calm,  as  he  would  recover  the 
light  for  him.  The  stranger  thought  this  might 
be  some  fresh  jest,  and  intimated  as  much;  but 
Ned  assured  him  he  would  scorn  conduct  so 
ungentlemanly,"  and  requested  immediately 
that  Phaidrigwoidd  stand  beside  the  heavy  porch 
of  an  old  Morwayjand  enable  him  tkereay  to 
oUnnhar  npwards.  The  sngMstion  was  obeyed ; 
ttw  youth  sprang  opon  the  HMMtUers  of  the  stout 
piper,  laid  nold  of^  Ae  projectiBg  entablature  of 
the  ponderoas  maseary,  and  twining  his  legs 
round  one  of  the  pillars  which  supported  it, 
thus  dimbed  his  way  fo  the  tap  af  the  nadnnen^ 
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whence  he  was  enabled  to  reach  the  beam  where 
the  lantern  swung.  As  he  was  aboat  to  lay  bands 
on  it,  the  string  which  the  distant  party  held 
was  relaxed,  the  lantern  lowered,  and  Ned  near 
tumbling.  A  fresh  lau^b  was  raised,  and  another 
curse  uttered  by  the  unpatient  gentleman;  but 
when  Phaidrig  was  told  what  hki  occurred,  he 
called  his  dog,  and  placing  him  on  his  shoulders, 
and  stooping,  that  the  animal  might  gain  a  spring 
from  his  back,  cried,  ''Seize  it,  TurlougA."  « 
The  dog  obeyed  the  command,  sprang  at  the 
lantern,  and  laying  hold  with  tootn  and  limb, 
clung  to  it;  but  the  string  was sufBcientlypowerftil 
to  haul  up  both  dog  and  light  to  tM  beam, 
which  fresh  trick  was  accomplished;  but  Ned 
was  enabled  to  catch  the  rope,  and  seizing  the 
dog,  drew  him,  and  with  him  the  lantern,  to 
the  platform  on  which  he  stood,  and,  spite  of 
the  tugging  of  the  party  who  still  bellowed  forth 
their  laughter,  belo  fast,  till  he  was  enabled  to 
cnt  ihecord,  andregain  the  Ueht.  Thishelowered 
to  his  friends  beneath,  and  hegM  to  desonid 
himself,  when  he  heard  tb»  nub  irfAe  defeated 
jesters  coming  forward  to  m^e  good  the  capture 
of  the  lantern  by  downright  assault  He  hastened 
his  descent,  tberefore,and  sprang  to  the  ground, 
just  as  he  heard  a  voice  from  the  assaulting 
party  exclaim,  as  the  tight  flashed  on  the  face 
of  the  stranger,  "  "lis  he,  by  Heaven  1 — down 
with  the  traitor!" 

"Misther  Daly  I  know  your  VMce,"  cried 
Phaidrig-na-pib,  "take  care  what  you're  about)" 

"Ha  I  you  rebel  rascal  1"  cried  another  voice, 
"yon  there,  too?" 

'■Hut's  Histher  Burke,"  said  Phtidrig ;  "you'd 
hetther  not  brake  the  pace,  gmll«nin,  or  see 
what  the  mayor  will  be  saymg  to  yon  to-morrow 
morning !" 

Thrre  was  a  loomentary  parley  ,  among  the 
bloods;  but  an  angry  voice  (it  was  Daly's)  was 
heard  above  them  all,  saying,  "By  Heaven, 
I'll  take  him  on  my  own  responsibility  1" 

At  the  same  moment,  his  sword  flashed 
HI  the  lamp-light,  and  the  struicer,  knowing 
the  disadvantage  in  a  fight  a  li^t  is  to  him 
who  holds  IL  extingnished  it  promptly,  and  drew 
his  sword.  His  daughter  clung  to  him. 

"Nell,  release  me,"  he  said,  in  a  low  voice, 
as  he  freed  htnself  from  the  obedient  girl,  who 
now  eagerly  seined  the  arm  of  any  other  pro- 
tector, and  that  arm  was  Ned's.  He  felt  die 
might  of  giairts,  and  die  courage  of  heroes,  at 
the  touch. 

"Seize  him  I"  again  shouted  the  enraged  Daly. 

"Beware,  sir,"  returned  the  calm  mt  deter- 
mined voice  of  the  stranger^  who  stood  en  bis 
defence.  It  was  only  in  time,  for  his  blade 
encountered  that  of  nis  assailant.  The  dashing 
of  the  swords  was  die  sifpud  tor  a  general  fight. 
That  between  Daly  and  tlw  stranger  was  briel^ 
for  the  latter  was  an  able  swordsman,  and,  in 
the  dark,  had  the  advantage,  as  being  snpertor 
in  feetintf  his  adversary's  blade.  A  few  passes 
oonnnced  Daly  he  had  enough  to  do,  and  a 
few  more  made  him  quite  sure  the  surgeon 
wottld  have  something  to  do  n^t,  for  be  received 
a  severe  thrust  in  the  swotd  am.  ]£s  friemb, 
on  finding  he  was  wotuded,  became  savage, 

«  Amttee,  "Tkomlerer." 


and  rushed  on  more  fiercely,  but  they  were 
held  at  bay;  for  the  blind  man's  keen  sense 
of  hearing  enabled  him  to  strike  with  his  heavy 
stick  with  wondrous  precision;  and,  as  soon  ss 
the  dog  heard  his  voice  engaged  in  die  fray, 
the  snappish  whining  which  he  had  uttered  oa 
the  top  of  the  portico  in  his  desire  to  get  dows, 
was  changed  for  a  fierce  yell,  and  springiag 
into  the  midst  of  the  combatants,  be  gave  ibe 
first  on  whom  he  ali^rted  an  nnpleasant  me- 
mento of  the  night*  s  amusement.  1%en,  cheered 
by  the  voice  of  bis  master,  he  bit  at  thor  lep, 
and  gave  such  terrible  annoyance,  that  the  odu 
were  lessened  against  the  Httu  party  which 
yet  held  the  portico ;  but  still  numbers  were 
against  them.  Fortunately,  however,  they  vers 
enabled,  from  their  position,  to  ke^  a  close 
Iront,  the  portico  in  tndr  rear  fonning  a  dafcnee 
for  the  lady,  and  leavmg  her  potecton  at  em 
upon  her  account,  certain  she  c^d  tocenc  m 
ioiuiy  amid  the  storm  of  blow  wesofattiiv 
duck  and  fast  Ned  ^  wrested  a  swoid  km 
the  first  assailant  who  bad  lUlen  fool  of  bin, 
and  though  bis  posilum  in  life  dehaned  his 
from  wearing  one,  he  nevotMess  knew  iti 
use,  his  genteri  propensities  having  mged  Usi 
to  learn  fmcing  from  an  old  sergeant,  whs 
had  seen  service  in  the  Netfaerlan4n.  Ned  poked 
away  feariessty,  Md  pricked  one  of  the  wfj 
pre«y  smartly,  so  that  the  bloods,  finding  tbc«- 
selves  so  stoutly  resisted,  and  two  of  tbsir  Mt 
wounded,  were  fain  to  beat  a  retinal,  watisS 
corses,  and  threatening  vengeanoe.  It  may  te 
imagined  diere  was  no  desiie  !•  fi^knr  mn; 
die  moment  the  road  was  free,  the  Ktde  psf? 
who  hdd  the  portico  hurried  down  the  street 
in  an  of^site  direction,  when,  to  their  dismay, 
two  men,  bearing  lanterns,  led  by  a  gentlcMs 
who  seemed  hnnying  to  the  scene  of  aeliaBi 
appeared  coming  round  an  adjacent  oofner,  >be 
leader  exclaiming — 

"Peace  in  the  king's  name  I  keep  the  pesce." 

"By  Jakcrs,  that's  the  mayor!"  said  Phaidrig. 

"Then  strike  out  the  lights,  and  let  os  Arc 
our  way  past  them,"  eried  the  stranger,  with 
more  of  anxiety  in  his  ws—or  than  he  had  yM 
exhibited.  "Yon  take  the  right  hand  one, "  uA 
he  to  Ned— "t'U  manage  the  odier." 

With  this  detenoination  tbey  advanced,  i» 
the  demand  of  the  mayor  to  "stand  in  tw 
king's  name,"  was  Mswered  by  each  hutfen' 
bearer  b«ng  attacked.  He  who  fell  to  the  stn^ 

fer's  diare  was  ove^wered  instanily,  and  lite 
eel  of  his  heavy  boot  went  caaah  Aroogk  tw 
lantern ;  the  other  was  yet  tnstling  with  Nm, 
when  the  sb-anger  tunaed  to  his  asiistancOi  b*^ 
in  engaging  in  this  service,  he  hinsfdf  Ml 
collared  by  tbe  mayor ;  whnen^on  Ned,  «"« 
bad  got  dtsengaged,  bestowed  saoh  a  hesr^ 
blow  under  tbe  worthy  mayor's  ear,  that  the 

rordy  dfgmtary  nraasnred  his  lengdi  beside  tbe 
rst  lantern-bearer,  over  whom  be  tumbled, 
the  other  was  in  tlie  act  of  rising;  this  left  tbe 
third  quite  bel]den,  and  after  l*y^lS 
sprawling,  and  extinguishing  the  li^  *^ 
venlnrons  litde  pwty  ran  for  it,  Os  M»a 
ieadins  at  a  smart  trot,  his  dog  keying  w 
to  him,  a  Uttle  way  in  advance; 

"Take  care  of  yourself,  Phaidrig," 
stianeec,  as  he  huriod  after  with  bis  dangKVf 
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beside  wfcon  Ned  kept  vp  his  gwrd  at  the 

other  side. 

"Never  fear  me,"  answered  the  piper,  "with 
Ae  help  0*  Tvloi^,  I  conid  thread  the  darhesr 
lue  in  the  town  without  spoiling  my  beauty 
— Bindr  a  sharp  turn  to  the  lefl  iicre — diat's 
it,"  and  they  dived  down  a  narrow  alley,  as 
he  ip^e.  "Divil  a  light  we  want  as  far  as 
turns  the  way  goes,  only  the  yoniw  miatfaress 
will  slop  her  party  little  feet;  bat  dirt  mhs  out 

«ia  naa  the  enp  of  the  mayor's  bailiffs  

WUAt!"— aad lie  paosed  a  moment— "by  the 
uwen  they  are  afuier  as  hue  and  cry — hurry  1 
nnyl"  He  qtudiened  his  pace,  and  after  one 
«  (we  more  windings,  which  were  execated  io 
lilnee,  the  do^  stopped  before  an  entrance, 
nd  b^an  scrafiing  at  the  door  fiercely. 

"Knock,  Hiaidng,"  said  the  stranger. 

"No.  yoor  honoar— no— the  knock  mi^t  b« 
kwd  by  oar  pmnasy  aad  the  scratching  can't 
-kM  inll  give  tkem  wUkin  ■otice." 

TW  resmt  proved  Phaidrig  right;  a  tSep  wu 
kwd  stirring  inside  the  faonse,  and  soon  afker 
*e  dnving  of  a  boh  and  au  open  doer  admitted 
fcfigiiiTes  to  a  timely  sancttury,  for  the  shoot 
fBKiit  was  heard  at  die  mtrance  of  the 
"am,"  and  the  portal  was  barely  shot  and 

^mi,  when  the  heavy  tramp  of  men  was  heard 

ivh^  past,  the  hunters  liule  suspecting  that 
Ik  tkiclLBess  of  a  plank  only  was  between  them 
»i  At  prey  they  sooght. 

Ik  party  witkin  made  no  moTe  tifl  Ae  tramp 
<f  ihs  jmnntm  died  aw»  in  the  distance.  Aen 
"tins,  ^tb  a  low  chncfcle  spoke.  "Oose 
*ork,"  said  he,  '<as  the  undher  millstone  said 
*  Ae  upper,  when  there  was  no  corn. " 

"Twoold  have  been  grinding  work,  sore 
<M^^  had  we  b«en  taken,"  said  the  stranger, 
—"lot  tremble,  Nell,"  said  he  in  a  gentler 
>«te  to  the  girl. 

Slie  oidy  answered  by  a  lon»drawn  breadi. 

"All  safe  DOW,  my  lady,"  saidPhaidrig;  "pot 
fMr  Utde  hand  on  my  arm,  and  I'll  leafd  yon— 
OTwe  most  have  no  li^t." 

She  obeyed  Ins  stanmow,  and  wa«  led  by  the 
Hiid  am  into  an  appartment,  where  die  low 
fnm  of  a  fire  gave  a  faint  gitnmer,  and  where 
w  sMad  of  mshuig  waters  was  heard. 

ihe  rest  of  the  party  followed. 
CmU  yon  get  the  boat  ready  soon?"  said 
Ividrig. 

He  who  had  opened  the  door  answered  in 
>M  afBrmative. 

^The*  we  had  better  cross  the  river,  yoor 
"•■w."  aaid  the  piper;  "for  it  might  come 
iMir  heads,  them  haythens  of  bailifiH,  to 
HtrcUag  the  nei^bonrhood,  and  once  we 
w  over  the  watber  mto  the  Cladagh,  we  are 
^e,  for  it's  mere  nor  a  mile  round  by  the 
■W.  Mid  they  could  never  catch  us,  even  if 
P>t  the  scent.— fiad  luck  to  the  mayor, 
"••■p  he's  a  worthy  man  I  why  did  be  come 
all9  it  was  no  harm  pinking  the  bloods, 
**'w's  as  common  as  bad  lock,  but  knockin' 
*>*!i  die  mayor  will  make  a  stir,  I  tell  yon, 
'".'^**yt  where  they  are  so  proud  o'  their 
■MMeges- there  is  no  standin'  the  consait  of 
iwyors  of  Galway,  ever  since  Walther  Lynch 
"»|*  his  son-get  ready  the  boat.  Hike.''' 
*"  now  addressed  Med  in  terms  of 


diaakftilnesa  for  his  first  polite  assistance,  and 

for  his  gallant  bearing  in  the  riot,  and  concloded 
by  expressing  his  regret  that  he  should  have 
been  involved  in  sach  a  serious  brawl,  widi 
hopes  it  would  be  of  no  material  injnry  to  him. 

"Faix,  he's  io  durouble,  I  tell  you,"  said 
Phaidrig.  "Sure  it  was  himself  that  gave  the 
mayor  the  poUhoge  that  upset  him — Jaix,  my 
young  masther,  you  have  a  delicate  taste,  con- 
sidering yoor  youth  and  inexperience,  that  nothing 
less  than  a  oiayor  wonld  sarve  vou. " 

"Twas  In  My  defence,"  saia  the  stranger; 
"and  1  r^ret,  yonng  sir,"  said  he  to  Ned, 
"that  my  circumstances  are  not  such  as  to  offer 
yon  protection  adequate  to  the  risk  you  have 
enconntered  for  my  sake. " 

Ned  made  a  flourishing  speech  here,  declaring 
he  never  was  so  happy  io  his  life — that  to  render 
a  service  to  a  gentleman — and — a  lady— and 
Ned  staminwed  as  be  dared  to  allnde  to  the 
lovely  caose  of  hia  dilemma. 

**Indeed,  sir,  I  thank  yon,"  said  the  girl,  in 
a  sweet  voice. 

Ned  felt  more  than  rewarded,  even  if  he  fell 
into  the  jiower  of  the  ofi^oded  magistrate. 

Phaidng  here  qnitted  the  chamber,  to  ^-hariy 
Mike  with  the  boat,"  as  he  said;  bat  as  he  left 
the  room,  another  person  entered,  and  approached 
the  stranger  and  his  daughter,  with  whom  he 
conversed  in  an  under  tone ;  and  even  the  glini- 
raering  light  cast  by  the  fire,  enabled  Edward 
to  see  that  his  bearing  towards  bodi  indicated 
Ae  most  intimate  fiuniliarity  between  the  pardes. 
In  a  few  minutes  the  fhther  was  silent,  and  (be 
conversation  continoed  in  low  whispers  between 
the  lady  and  the  young  cavalier,  while  the  fadier, 
as  if  lost  in  thought,  threw  himself  into  an  old 
chair  that  stood  l>elbre  the  fire-place,  and,  as 
if  UQCoosciousIy,  began  to  stir  the  dying  embers 
with  the  toe  of  his  hem-y  riding  boot.  A  bright 
flame  flickered  from  the  smooldcring  heap,  and 
revealed  to  Edward  the  person  of  young  Kir- 
wan,  whose  auitode  was  ejuiressive  of  the  most 
devoted  attention,  as  he  Mill  continued  to  con- 
verse, in  whispers,  with  the  atteotive  girl. 

Edward  felt  anything  but  comfortable,  as  he 
witnessed  the  courtly  address  of  the  handsome 
Rirwan  to  the  lady.  The  folly  of  sach  a  feeling 
was  apparent  to  himself,  yet  still  he  cotdd  not 
conquer  it;  the  influence  that  had  been  cast 
over  him  by  his  admiration  of  the  morning,  and 
the  adventure  of  the  night,  seemed  to  himself 
as  extraordinary  as  it  was  onreasonable.  Why 
sboald  he  be  angered  that  (he  gay  aod  gallant 
Kirwan  should  pay  his  coort  to  a  lady  of  hia 
own  rank,  immeasnrably  above  a  trader's  son, 
aod  to  whom  At  mig^t  not  address  a  phrase 
beyond  that  of  the  bnmUest  courtesy  T  ffis  heart 
could  only  answer  with  a  sigh!  This  being, 
whom  he 'had  seen  but  twelve  noars  since,  with 
whom  he  had  not  exchanged  twelve  words,  and 
to  whom  be  dare  not  aspire,  nevertheless  had 
filled  his  heart  with  passion ;  the  pang  of  hopeless 
love  was  there,  anravated  by  die  seeming  fa- 
vour in  which  another  was  held,  and  poor  Ned 
became  the  pr^  of  a  jeatoosy  as  intense  as  it 
was  absurd. 

With  a  painAil  watchfidness  he  marked  bow 
closely  diey  talked  together,  while  Kirwan  held 
Ibe  tedy's  band  all  die  time.  He  wonM  ^adly, 
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St  that  flroment,  have  engaged  Ae  bvowed 
cavalier  at  the  sword's  point  t 

Phaidric  now  returned,  and  annooBced  the 
boat  "ready."  Ellen's  fttlier  rose»  and  taking 
Kirwan  hy  the  hand,  said,  '*H^  we  part  for 
the  present.  You  shall  know  where  to  find  me 
—fareweUI" 

**  Farewell  I"  returned  tlie  other,  with  sb 
energy  of  muner,  snd  hesity  shaking  tf  hands, 
denoting  between  the  psriies  deep  interest,  and 
warm  fellowship. 

Allow  me,  said  the  strauer,  ''to  recom- 
mend to  your  care  this  yonth,  whose  hrave 
assistance  makes  me  so  much  his  debtor,  and 
places  him  in  some  jeopardy  for  the  present 
Vou,  I  am  sure,  will  give  him  shelter. 

"WiUingiT,"  said  Kirwan. 

Ned  recoiled  from  the  thon^  of  aeceptiu 
safefjr  at  soeh  hands,  and  rephed,  that  he  did 
not  tear  retnmtng  at  once  t«  his  own  home. 

'  BotderMnr  said  Phaidrig,  »how  howld  we 
arel"  Then  addressing  the  stranger,  he  added, 
**If  your  honour  will  oe  advised  by  me,  yon 
will  take  him  over  the  river  with  you,  for, 
'poD  my  conscience,  the  sweet  town  of  Galway 
is  no  place  for  my  young  masther  to-ni|^" 

"Be  it  so,"  said  the  stranger;  ''and  now  fw 
the  boat"  Urwan  offered  ms  arm  with  courtly 
grace  to  Ellen,  but  her  iaAer  drew  her  am 
within  his  own,  and  said,  "A  truce  to  eooi- 
plimeirts  BOW.  Yon  shall  hand  her  to  her  eai> 
riue,  when  we  see  tou  sI^— " 

Ned  could  not  catch  the  name  of  the  place 
the  stranger  said.  Ellen,  and  her  l^her,  -hur- 
ried from  the  chamber,  and  Phaidrtg,  taking 
Ned  by  the  arm.  the  party  proceeded  m  silence 
and  darkness,  aloo^  a  passage,  through  which 
a  current  of  cold  air  was  felt,  and  the  roar  of  a 
rushing  torrent  heard;  a  small  door  was  reached, 
which  0|>ened  directly  over  the  rapids  that  hnrry 
the  foaming  waters  of  Lough  Conib  to  the  sea, 
helow  the  ancient  bridge.  The  Atet  of  white 
foam  was  visible  in  Ae  darkness,  and  made  the 
boat,  S(MM  feet  below  the  door,  perc^tible,  as 
it  plunged  on  the  eddying  current 

"Let  the  heaviest  go  first,"  said  Phaidrig, 
"'twill  steady  the  boat."  The  stronger  going 
on  his  knees,  and  laying  hold  of  the  threshold 
of  the  door  with  his  hands,  let  himself  down 
till  his  feet  touched  the  gunwale  nf  the  boat, 
where,  taking  his  seat,  he  called  out  to  the 
piper  to  take  care  of  his  dan^ter. 

"Now,  my  lady,  steady — don't  be  afeard," 
said  the  piper — *'aon't  be  angry  with  my  rough 
flit  for  taking  a  sharp  grip  o'  ywj  gjve  you- 
other  hand  to  die  young  gndeman  at  &e  other 
side." 

Ellen  silently  obeyed  Ac  instraotimi,  and  a 
thrill  of  pleasure  shot  throogh  Ned's  heart  as 
he  held  firmly  the  delicate  hand  of  the  giri,  in 
assisting  to  lower  her  to  die  boat,  where  her 
father  received  and  placed  her  in  asCety  beside 
him. 

"Now,  yong  nuntor,  in  with  yom,"  said 
Phaidrig. 


"Had  not  yon  better  go  fbsit"  saM  Nad.  H 
may  assist  you  from  above." 

"My  own  grip  is  wofA  all  the  assistance  ia 
the  worid,"  said  Phaidrig,— "obliged  to  yon,  all 
the  same.   I  go  hail  I'll  not  leave  go  of 
threshold  till  I  feel  a  good  howlt  with  myim 
m  the  boat" 

Edward  lest  no  time  in  obeying,  and 
niper  followed  in  safety. — "Off  with  yon  now. 
Hike!"  said  he. 

The  boat  sw^  down  the  current  as  hespeks. 

"Where's  the  dog!"  etied  Ellea,  anxioutly. 

A  splash  in  the  water  followed  her  wwda. 

"There  he  gees,"  saM  Phaidrig:  "his  •« 
bowld  heart  and  stnnc  paws  wonld  p«t  hia 
over  a  wilder  stream  tlum  this;  the  dbg  lAs 
can't  swim  is  only  fit  for  drswnins." 

The  boat  now  plunged  over  the  boiling  wnrei 
of  &e  rapid,  and  Biles  innKar tiTfly  held  her 
fkther  with  a  dose  emhnea  u  ney  hwnsd 
through  the  hitting  foam,  which  noon,  hmwfsr, 
heeame  less  and  less  as  they  swmt  onward,  tbe 
waters  gmdaally  da^ening  as  tfier  diupiM*, 
strayed  only  here  and  there  with  tsog  Ham 
of  suge,  and  the  heavy  goring  of  a  sttoag 
current  succeed^  the  roar  wluck  had  apfallea 
the  ear  of  Ellen. 

They  were  som  soaUed  to  poll  the  best 
diereward  Ann  out  of  die  etmut;  and,as  di^ 
t»«ched  the  stnad,Tw]widi  waswnting,iead]F 
to  receive  the  party,  mrtnift  and  shaking  As 
waten  ui  Coirw  mun  his  btave  sides :  a  fcv 
minutes  more  placed  them  all  under  the  ahdist 
of  a  fisherman  s  nrttage,  wd,  whtte  horses  wM 
being  pr^ared  for  Ae  stranger  aad  his  dawghWj 
the  former  repested  his  dunks  to  Ned,  shahiBg 
him  heartily  by  the  hand,  and  commending 
to  the  care  of  the  fisherman.  The  latter  p» 
mised  safe  keeping  of  him  for  die  present,  nt 
undertook  to  communicate  with  Ned's  <ri«rf< 
in  the  town,  on  the  mwrow,  swBariag  "by  As 
hand  of  his  gossip,"  that  he  we#d  have  good 
care  of  the  youth,  for  "Afs  kommr't  »M' 

The  nags  were  soon  ready,  and  Ellen  wsi 
lifted  to  her  saddle  by  her  Ather;  but,  befeie 
wuting,  Iko  gentle  giri  luresented  her  u*^** 
Edward,  and  expressed  a  fervent  hopehemipt 
incur  no  iiQury  firom  his  gMerone  condnc*. 

Edward  stammered  an  nninteltigiUe  r^lT* 
ventured  to  press  the  litde  hand.  The  sat 
instant  the  horses  were  in  motion;  the  MM 
clatter  of  their  feet  19  the  stonw  path  «ed 
away  in  die  distance,  and  Ned,  wm  a 
heart,  retired  to  the  fisher's  hat.  Baming  «|n 
cnriosiQr  te  know  who  these  gead^lks  wfi* 
be,  he  thought  the  flshemuni  would  inlsnn  Vim, 
and  adted  a  qnesden  with  thalt  view;  b^  t« 
fisherman,  returning  him  a  glance  that  bad  la 
it  much  of  displeasure,  replied  :-"They  did  not 
tell  roe  who  they  were,  sir,  and  /  asked 
questiotts."  Ned  feh  Ike  reproof  keenly^-* 
seemed  ftere  was  some  mystery  aboet  Ibe 
stranger,  and  then,  for  Ae  fini  time^Ned  be^ 
to  conMer  in  what  an  tmkmmi  ntvenMS  is 
had  beoome  involved. 
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die  ftsbmu,  at  Edward's 
waafe  mto  Am  (vwb  (o  «Nfeaniaieat« 
«iih  vMthx  Hislw  Cevkery,  who  alnadv  had 
tnd  ■  exaggerated  aeoowt  of  his  soirs  ad- 


so  that  the  real  tmlfa,  (hoagh  had  enoogk, 
iM  a  wei^  of  horrors  from  Us  civic  heart, 
^■h  hsd  sank  to  the  lowest  depths  of  despair 
■it  ihsight  of  ^  city's  peace  beiiig  broVen 

Sabsjr  €ifhia,aBd  the  daring  bawl  ofCorkery 
A  sgMMt  the  mayor,  and  that  the  mayor  of 


V 


fktmf.  Whm  he  fbtu^,  however,  that  Ned 
Mbm  miidrsni  six  mea,  as  was  reported, 
ada^j  <riaMd  «f  the  mayor,  (though  that 
tiiriftilj  be  was  more  comfortably  bat 
daM  Nad.  lo  lie  ^aiet,  and  he  woald  write 
a  ka  ia  the  evemi^  All  that  day  the  trader 
aiM  hud  at  a  letter,  which  was  a  mighty 
aAtihaB,aad^ai^tthe  fisherman  retamM* 
i^hM  la  Ned  ha  father's  epiaOe:- 


Hi  hart  is  5ora»  and  the  mare's 
M  hi^  1^  His  Wig  wiU  nevr  doo  a  Dais 
mi,  As  tehr  tetts  me,  Av  sartin— his  blew 
mipd  k>ie  all  gotthar.  0  Ned,  to  tatch  ft 
I  am  a  a  foolish  biaaia,— i  no  foolish  aut  to 
'  Im^A  ^Hk  a  nw,  hat  I  kaa't  make  a  vkw 
'  »tmm  k  mi  aa  mt.  Yew  mast  get  out  off 
HtkmrnUmf  in  sam  tim— prape  the  sailorin 
liaii  Is  the  hmtaow  til  The  sloree  is  pastaud 
im^aarf  whea  y  aofertiiate  tale  is  not  tok 
m  kr  tbs  foals,  bat  let  too  dhnw,  w^  is  the 
fm«ey  eAaded  hat  afekahint  lather, 

''Deaia  Corkery." 


A  giinTS  by  the  barer,  for  the  rod 
*  ItaUai.  lAer  Mc  Gaffins  ship  iz— ax  for  the 
(katc  haraam— yon  wilt  see  hnr  en 


caol  dni  for  the  Tod>  aa  the  ginny'a  ia 


is  ksrvy,  Ned. 

go  aee  yew  ne<L  bnt  Am  afewd  they 
«wl  Irak  mm,  for  y  marts  i  is  oa 

•T  had  fijauiay. 

^Yonra,  D.  C." 

kJM.  an  ohedieace  10  orders,  prepared  to  start 
m  mUm;  ha  wrate  an  obedient  and  repentant 
»  ka*  ftthar,  hii|iig  foigiTaaeas,  and 
■9  «mo4  behamnr  for  the  folnre.  In  the 
mi^t,  whea  the  ahibeTiny  amjesly  of 
'»  civia  dignity  reodted  it  most  con* 
to  BMbe  a  start,  Ned  set  out  for  the 
before  dawn,  had  Mt  several 
imself  and  danger.  Dublin  was 
anfnty,  and  as  swifuy  aa  Ned  coold 

  it;  ud  on  die  Wind  quay,  sore 

ka  foand  tke  good  brig,  Inmstry,  and 
pinry  Chptiin  He  Qaffia,  who  was  to 
tke  next  tide  for  Lond<tfL 
.  ■■■■  N«d  was  over  the  bar,  it  was  all  over 
<  cSkian.    Seam'rhaeai  conbihates  madi  to 
of  lapeataaw,  and  Ned  began  to  overlain 
^''"^S  noCMas  a£  tke  sascoptibility  of  his 


conscience,  which  his  stomach  was  more  entitled 
to;  he  wished  for, nothing  so  much  as  death, 
and  hoped  the  Land's  End  would  have  made 
an  end  of  him;  kit  he  survived  the  Channel, 
and,  afier  donbling  the  North  Foreland,  found 
his  appetite  again.  On  passioR  the  Nore,  he  was 
as  fresh  as  a  lark,  and  while  tacking  up  the 
Thaases  nearly  created  a  famine  on 'board.  .\Xter 
this,  Ned  liked,  the  sea  well  enough;  in  ihort, 
it  suited  him  perfect!}. 

la  some  respects,  no  felt  that,  under  certain 
circHButances,ne  could  love  it;  bu<  iho  captain 
of  the  trader  was  a  sober,  steady  man;  and  the 
monotonons  life  on  board  of  a  merchant-vessel, 
wkose  voyages  were  confined  to  the  British 
waters,  had  not  enough  ofexcitcment  and  interest 
for  a  ^irit  like  his.  Nevertheless,  he  served 
nearly  eighteen  months  in  this  way,  patiently 
leaking  forward,  however,  to  belter  things  some 
day,  on  board  of  a  nobler  cratlt,  whose  wings 
might  be  spread  for  longer  flights.  During  ail 
this  time,  many  a  fond  thought  reverted  to  the 
fair  girl  of  the  rac^-conrse,  whose  image  was 
as  Iresh  in  his  memory  aa  though  ho  bad  seat 
her  yesterday.  But,  notwithstanding  this  youthful 
love^ickness,  he  ei^loyed  hiauelf  diligently 
to  become  as  good  a  saibr  as  drcnmstances 
oonldnMUteliini,and,foramere coasting  mariner, 
was  a  very  smart  fellow.  Ever,  on  his  return 
ftrOffl  sea  to  Dublin,  which  was  the  port  whence 
the  vessel  traded,  Ned  found  a  letter  from  bis 
father  waiting  for  him,  in  which  lamentations 
for  his  "fooUsh  bit  of  consait  '  in  the  streets 
of  Galway  continued  to  be  made,  with  recommen- 
dations to  keep  away  fur  some  time  yet,  as  it 
was  "not  forgotten  to  him."  Sobriety,  industry. 
and  frugality,  were  recommended,*  with  this 
aasuranoe,  that 

"Cafly  to  bed,  and  early  to  rise, 
Hake  a  man  healthy,  wealthy,  aad  wise;" 

and,  fivtkennore,  this  soleimi  fact  was  put  for^ 
waid,  that— 

"A  pin  a  day,  Is  a  srost  a  yesr." 

On  the  receipt  of  such  letters,  Ned  generally 
muttered,  that  he  wished  his  father  would  send 
him  a  little  less  advice,  and  a  little  more  money. 

But  in  uttering  this  wish,  Ned  was  unreason- 
able. The  old  man,  though  frngal,  was  not  parsi- 
monioM;  and  allowed  his  son  quite  enough  to 
enaUe  him  to  enjoy  himself  reuonably  on  shore, 
when  the  duties  of  his  ship  did  not  Hemand  his 
pnsence  on  board;  for  it  was  no  part  of  his 
intention  that  Ned  should  be  screwed  down  to 
all  the  hardships  of  a  sailor's  life,  though  he 
did  not  wish  to  make  that  life  too  fascinating 
to  a  young  follow  of  naturally  an  erratic  turn. 
He  remembered  that  Ned,  when  in  port  at  Dublin, 
mnst  see  some  friends  there,  and  it  would  never 
do  for  ft  respectable  citiaea  of  Galway  to  let 
his  son  appear  in  the  ''slops"  of  a  captain's 
mate.— No,  no ;  Ned  was  weU  supplied  wiA  the 
means  ofcaating  hiamariae  attire,  andassum^ 
ft  landsman's  ^b  befitting  Us  station  ashore; 
and  from  his  innate  tendency  towards  gentility, 
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■lis  clothes  were  rather  of  a  smarter  cat  than 
he  had  quite  a  right  to  iudolge  io,  aod  certainly 
far  Bncr  than  he  would  have  dared  to  assame 
in  Galv'ay,  where  his  Tather's  eyes,  to  say  nothing 
of  iteighbonrA',  were  as  good  aa  sumptuary  taws. 
Considering  the  old  man  rather  objected  to  the 
pursuit  of  (he  maritime  profession  for  his  son, 
It  may  be  wondered  at  he  did  not  make  him 
feel  as  much  privation  as  possible,  in  the.  hope 
of  inducing  a  lilstatc  for  it;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  -nhco  it  is  remembered  that  an  only  son 
was  i'orced  to  seek  shelter  on  board  ship,  to 
Have  himself  from  the  consemicnces  of  a  mis* 
chance ;  ibat  he  was  forced  to  fly  his  native  town, 
and  that  without  even  the  paternal  embrace,  who 
can  blamo  a  father  lor  having  yearnings  of  com- 

ftassion  for  his  absent  boy,  and  seeking  to  make 
lis  exile  as  bearable  as  it  might  be? 

Tnilli,  however,  compels  us  to  say  that  Ned 
thought  much  more  of  the  beauty  of  the  race- 
course than  of  his  father ;  and  the  decking  of 
his  person  in  something  of  a  superior  costume, 
was  insensibly  influenced  by  the  desire  to  see 
himself  look  as  well  as  possible  for  her  sake, 
though,  in  all  human  probability,  he  should  never 
see  her  again.  But  this  is  no  reason  whv  an 
ardent  ima^ation  is  not  'to  think  of  an  object 
by  which  It  has  been  excited;  and,  in  truth, 
(here  was  seldom  a  day  in  which  Ned's  heart 
did  not  wander  to  the  recollection  of  the  day 
he  first  saw  her — that  eventful  day,  which  brou^ 
love  in  the  morninz,  pleasure  at  sundown,  imd 
jealousy  before  mianight. 

He  was  not  mad  enough  to  suppose,  in  his 
wildest  moments  of  dreaming,  that  the  events 
of  that  day  could  ever  ''come  to  anything;" 
but  still  the  recollection  of  than  clung  about 
his  heart,  and  (hough  he  dared  not  hope,  he 
could  not  foi^et. 

How  many  a  night,  on  his  cold  and  dreary 
watch,  did  the  memory  of  the  parting  pressure 
of  the  fair  girl's  hand  return  apon  himl  At 
such  moments  he  would  pace  the  deck,  and, 
looking  upwards  at  the  stars,  inwardly  exclaim, 
'•Oh,  that  I  could  see  her  once  again! — Yet 
why  indulge  in  these  foolish  yearnings? — As 
well  might  one  of  those  stars  be  mine,  as  that 
lovely  being  1" 

Perchance  a  shooting  star  darted  across  the 
heavens  as  he  spoke,  and  as  its  brightness 
vanished,  Ned,  inanlging  (he  snperstitioas  fancy 
of  his  country,  would  curse  his  stupidity  for 
not  wishing  for  her  while  the  star  was  falling. » 

At  length  it  chanced  his  ship  was  orderea  (o 
Hamburgh,  and  Ned  was  delighted  at  (he  dionghta 
of  making  a  foreign  port,  which,  in  good  tune, 
was  achieved;  and,  after  dischai^g  cargo,  1m 
lost  no  opportunity,  while  lyin^  in  port,  to  see 
all  he  could  of  this  far-famed  city.  The  remark- 
able  and  picturesque  costumes  of  the  surround- 
ing neighoourhood— the  grotesque  old  houses 
which  towered  over  i(8  canals,  which,  like  so 
many  veins  of  wealth,  carried  commerce  into 
the  neart  of  the  (own.. — ^its  ancient  churches, 
its  dancing-halls  and  theatre — all  these,  and  more, 


«  The  snpersHtioas  say  0iat  if  yon  expffen  a 
wish  befora  a  ahODtlnr  star  vantalie*,  it  wlU  be 
realliMd. 


filled  Ned  with  w«ider,  and  fed  that  greedy 
desire  which  youth  always  has  for  novB%. 

But  exploring  different  quarters  of  the  city  was 
his  principal  pursuit  j  and,  in  doing  this,  he  had 
occuion  to  xenark  Ae  ahmrd  cwtm  ^  Aa 
Hamborg^wTS  in  the  jnroAue  me  of  carriaiges  ii 
streets  so  narrow  and  so  crooked,  tluU  thev 
vehicles  could  scarcely  get  tm,  from  the  nmtoil 
impediments  diey  presented.  In  one  of  these 
frequent  *'>fiflu,"  just  as  one  coach  was  passing 
another,  he  cau^t  sl^t  of  a  face  that  set  his  heart 
all  inaflame:  it  seemed  the  face  of  the  benrtiM 
cirl  of  the  race-course,  and  he  sprang  forward  ia 
nope  to  assure  himself  it  was  so ;  ontme  coadi  b» 
camedisentan^ed  before  he  could  lotA.  into  it,iad 
drove  on ;  he  pnisued  hnt  couM  not  oTvrOkt 
it,  and  it  soon  tuned  Into  a  gateway, 
when  Ned  reached,  was  closed.  1 
about  the  place  for  some  line,  proTok< 
disappointed;  he  could  not  be  aatisfied  wheAct 
his  notion  was  true  or  not;  be  eoald  net  even 
ask  to  whom  the  house  bdonged,  for  he  was 
ignorant  of  the  langoa^;  so  be  was  forced  tt 
retire  in  a  state  of  excited  imagination,  which 
net  only  deprived  him  of  sleep  that  ni^t,  bat 
kept  him  on  the  alert  for  several  days,  as  be 
became  possessed  more  and  mere  widi  the  ide^ 
that  the  beantiftU  |irl  was  in  Hanbu^ 

Fall  of  this  notion,  he  looked  inte  even 
carriage  he  saw,  frequented  the  theatre  tm 
other  public  places  more,  uid  made  a  point  ef 
going  to  "The  Maiden's  Walk,"  at  the  hevit 
was  most  frequented.   Just  as  he  waa  one  day 
entering  upon  it,  the  (ruth  of  his  surmise  wal 
realised;  he  saw  the  idt^  of  his  wiM  passioi 
at  the  opposite  side  of  the  canal,  going  to  chardu 
as  he  thought,  from  the  servant  who  followed 
her,  with  a  prayer-book  hanging  upon  one  am 
suspended  by  a  silver  i^ain,  and  a  brass  stove 
suspended  from  the  other.  Hie  cand  lay  be- 
tween them,  and  he  looked  out  for  a  boat,  and, 
perceiving  one  lying  opportanely  near  a  ne^ 
bouring  stair,  ran  towards  it,  and,  ^rinng 
into  it,  almost  like  one  who  was  crazy,  astoniued 
the  phlegmatic  German  by  his  u^ent  signs  fat 
speed,  which  the  boatman,  who  was  smoking 
bis  pipe,  not  being  wiUing  to  obey,  Ned  setzeo 
the  oars  himself,  and  palled  vigorously  acrost 
the  canal,  on  whose  opposite  bank  he  sptiaft 
without  paying  Mynherr^  who  was  at  once 
atimuUtea  to  aetivi^ ;  and  a  doable  chase  easaea 
—Ned  after  the  girl,  and,  the  boatman  after  Ned  : 
it  maite  qnlte  a  senaatiMi  on  Ae  Haidmi's 
to  see  a  liandsone  young  fdlvw  hnnted^^ 
parsy  boatman,  halhrouig  aAnr  him  a  *'*l>o"^4 
devib,"  and  swearing  for  his  demer 
heeded  not;  he  bad  caught  sight  of  tlie  Jwj 
fold  of  his  fair  one's  skirt,  as  she  wont  roind 
a  comer,  and  fl»r  that  comer  Nod  made  aU 
speed:  bat  when  he  reached  it,  out  of  bream^ 
no  lady  was  to  be  seen,  bat  the  &t  boamua 
was  close  at  his  heels,  saving  a  great  deal  to 
Ned,  wMcfa  it  was  well  ror  the  loatmaa  N«d 
did  not  nnderstandj  b«t  gnessing  (he  came  m 
his  parsnip  and  remerobnnng  he  had  fiiigut**" 
to  pay  him,  he  threw  him  a  groot,  ana  con* 
timed  his  search.  The  boatman  caught  Ae  ce»J 
and  looked  at  this  increase  of  the  sum  <^^*Vy ) 
wiA  wonder,  (Aoogh  it  was  only  MJITm 
and,  raising  Us  eyes  t«  heav«» 
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upmrtioato  Ikaty,  vttk  the  remazk,  *<What 
exttmgut  robbflra  are  the  Eii$li»hl" 

N«d  searcbed  every  church  in  the  neighbouis 
bood,  ia  hopes  of  finding  the  object  of  his 
visbwr  but  in  vain;  indeed^  it  was  useless,  for 
dw  aenice  was  over  in  all.  So  the  lady  had 
beta  retnaiBg  fivm,  set  fotaf  Co,  ehoroh,  as 
berponaer  thon^t— Ahl  lovan  aw  very  liable 
t»  «dw  nistakeal 

Ite  theatre  be  now  thovghC  the  most  likdy 
plaee  to  see  her,  and  here  he  constantly  re* 
Mrted.  It  was  the  last  place  be  would  have 
pm  to,  otherwise,  for,  sot  knowii^  the  laa- 
page,  the  Mtertainment  coidd  not  be  very 
iBBsiog.  thou^  indeed,  for  that  aiatter,  any 
oM  Bught  nnderataad  the  Rretfer  part  uf  it  as 
vcU  as  the  Hamburshers,  nr  it  consisted,  pria- 
cosDy,  of  praefical  wiMieteBi,  saeh  as  cofi^  and 
bdu,  snart  boxes  on  the  ear,  hear^  cadgel- 
ho,  alternated  with  hn^  aad  kisses.  Never- 
Mcai,  aU  this  bnffbuiery  our  hwo  sat  out, 
after  night,  in  the  nope  of  seeing  this 
ibatM  of  beaiot^,  wbidi  seraned  to  appear 
vaty  to  elade  hiin.  At  last  his  persever- 
an  Tts  rewarded.  One  ni{^t,  as  he  was  talk- 
ie tt  an  obbging  stranger,  who  could  speak 
uglilk,  and  hM  been  explaining  some  passage 
a  tk  fiiy,  he  saw  the  lovely  girl,  listening 
ti  «bt  appeared  to  be  conrtly  compliments 
fml  I*  bcr,  jodxing  from  the  graeious  manner 
•f  As  hanttoasely  dressed  aarson  from  iriusm 
proceeded,  mul  the  half  diffident,  yet 
miliig,  manner  in  which  they  were  received. 

IM  was  breathless  I— there  was  the  beauty 
ef  Ibe  lace-cotirse  1— she,  for  whose  sake  he  had 
earned  in  a  street  riot,  angered  his  father,  and 
vu  Imed  to  fly  his  native  town,  and  for  whom 
be  would  have  made  lar  great^  sacrifices. 

Tbere  is  nothing,  perhaps,  so  totally  aubver- 
live  of  self-possession  as  the  unexpected  sight 

«ae  we  love.  It  paralyses  by  the  too  great 
istMi^  of  its  nervous  exi^tament.  It  smites 
Ibe  heart  lo  its  vei^  core,  and  the  strewn  of 
Hfe  is  arrested  in  its  eenrae; — ^we  cease  to 
^rettbe; — every  fiuction  of  life  seems  suspended, 
^  that  of  u^t^-tiie  eye  nsorps,  as  it  were, 
Ibe  power  all  odwr  organs  have  lost,  and  we 
eu  ndy  gaxe. 

Ned  was  disturbed  from  this  state  of  fasoina- 
tion  by  a  tap  on  the  shoulder  from  his  obliging 
■^^Aoqr,  who  had  acted  interpreter. 

"1  say,  ar,  thafs  the  star  yoa  sail  by,  I 
Kckon,  said  the  new  acquaintance,  with  a 
bovrinc  toss  of  his  head  towards  the  quarter 
vbne  Ned  was  still  gazing  in  admiring  won- 
vmsat. 

Ned  could  neither  speak  nor  withdraw  his  eyes. 

"Hillol"  added  his  fnend,  ''damb-fonndered 
— <kf  If  yon  oan't  speak,  yoa'U  ntwtr  win  a 
vomsn." 

M  atteamfed  a  femt  Smile. 

"Where  did  yon  see  her  before?" 

"  Before  «"  echoed  Ned. 

**  Ay^before.  No  one  ever  looked  at  a  woman 
w  first  time,  as  yon  did  at  her,"  said  the 
Mfcw,  Bhmly.  ' 

':Ianrher  in  Irelaad." 
if.  j*|«d?— ho,  ho— riwaUn't  wonderl— but 
""TStf  *      V^**>^  I  should  say,  for  Ccmnt 


count?"  echoed  Ned,  in  surprise. 

*<0h — counts  are  common  enougo  ;in  Jn-ar- 
manv!"  returned  his  informant,  with  a  laugh. 

"She  is  going,"  said  Ned,  lookiug  up  at  the 
box,  and  rising  to  follow  her  example. 

"And  ^ou  are  going,  too?"  said  the  stranger. 

"I  don't  care  if  1  do  the  same— the  play  is 
dull  work. "  Ned  harried  to  the  entrance,  aad 
watched  eageriy  for  the  appearance  of  the  beau- 
tiful girl,  bat  in  vain,  and  after  some  time  per- 
ceived his  new  acquaintance  standing  uear  bim. 

"Can't  see  her,  eh?"  vras  the  question  he 
put,  while  a  provoking  smile  played  across  his 
counleDance. 

Ned  answered  in  the  negative,  with  a  cba- 
^ined  air,  upon  which  the  other  laughed  out- 
right, saying,  he  was  watching  at  me  wrong 
entrance,  for  that  the  game  was  flown  by  another. 

Ned  was  half  inclined  to  be  angry  at  the 
seeming  enjoyment  the  otiwc  took  in  his  dis- 
appointment, till,  with  a  voice  itf  the  most 
cbet^  kindness,  the  stranger  slapped  him  on  the 
shoulder,  and  said. 

"Never  fret,  man!" — I  know  the  hotel  she 
stops  at,  the  Kaiserkof;  see  her  tbere,  if  so 
be  you  want  it.  Come  along  and  sup  with  me 
—the  H^ein<t«//er  furnishes  good  tipple  and  vic- 
tual— come!" 

So  sMTiDg,  he  drew  the  Yielding  arm  of  Ned 
within  his*  and  they  bent  their  course  to  a  cele- 
brated oellar,  then  of  great  repute  in  Hamburgh, 
where  the  best  company  in  the  city,  both  natives 
and  strangers,  resorted  to  driiik  ifock,  of  which 
wine  this  cellar  contained  the  choicest  store, 
whence  the  government  drew  a  large  revenue. 
On  their  entrance,  Ned  saw  but  a  contused  mass 
of  people,  for  the  dense  tobacco-smoke  in  which 
they  were  enveloped  rendered  a  clear  perception 
of  any  distant  object  difficult;  and,  as  soon  as 
they  could  find  a  seat,  he  and  his  compauioo 
bad  a  flask  of  right  Jobaanesbej^  set  oefore 
Utem,  which  Ned  at  that  moment  was  most 
willing  to  eaioVf  as  he  coosidwed  himself  under 
the  iuluence  of  the  happiest  fortune  in  having 
met,  in  the  person  of  a  stranger,  one  ^o  gave 
him  the  means  of  once  more  seeing  the  lovely 
being  who  so  enslaved  htm. 

The  stranger  filled  his  glass,  and  spoke;— 

"My  service  to  you.  Mister  what s  your 

name,  if  1  may  make  bold  to  ask? — mine  is 
Hudson  Finch,  at  your  service." 

"Mine  is  Filagerald,"  said  Ned,  who  was 
ashamed  to  give  so  vulgar  a  one  as  his  own 
to  so  dashing  a  gentleman;  but  he  blushed  as 
he  spoke,  for  the  ghost  of  the  departed  name 
of  **  Corkery"  rose  op  reprovingly  before  him. 
But  he  swallowed  his  shame  and  a  glass  of 
Rhenish  together,  to  the  health  of  Mr.  Finch, 
who  returned  (he  like  civility  to  Mr.  Fitzgerald, 
with  the  remark,  that  it  was  a  good  name.  Ned 
thon^t,  at  the  moment,  that  good  names,  like 
other  good  things,  bad  the  greatest  chance  of 
beii^  stolen. 

Finch  now  pointed  out  to  him  several  persons 
among  the  company  worthy  of  note,  with  amusing 
anecdotes  of  almost  every  one  he  indicated. 

"Do  you  see  those  two  in  yonder  comer?" 

"Poking  and  drinkiag  so  hard?"  asked 
Ned. 
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"The  aame.  Now,  I  womld  wager  a  trifle 
those  two  poor  devils  are  spendiiig  here  to- 
night every  stiver  they  are  wortt." 

"Why  ao  you  goes*  so?" 

"They  are  yoonc  gndnates  in  lawr-HBOw, 
how  do  Ton  tluok  they  Uve?" 

**By  Uieir  profession,  I  suppose,"  said  Ned. 

"No,  bnt  by  their  proen^nm." 

**How  do  yon  meant" 

These  younger  cradnates,  sir,  have  scarcely 
enough  to  keep  life  and  soul  together.  Iliere 
is  not  a  HAringafreu  in  all  Hamrargh  who  dees 
not  know  the  whole  tribe;  for  pidiled  herrings 
and  beer  are  what  they  mostly  live  upon,  and 
the  "God-send"  of  a  procession  alone  can  enable 
them  to  show  their  noses  in  the  Weinkeller. 

"But  yon  hare  not  yet  explained  to  me  aboot 
these  same  wocessions." 

"yfhy,  sir,  these  proad  dtiacns  of  Hanbngh 
love  processions  almost  as  well  as  beer  and 
tobaeeo,  and  dw  smallest  ocetsten  is  seised  vpon 
to  get  one  up;  sometimes  to  present  an  address 
to  somebody,  for  nobody  knows  what;  and  as 
a  procession  is  nothing  withont  good  company, 
these  younger  members  of  the  learned  profes- 
sion are  regolariy  engaged  and  paid  to  make 
Ae  thing  look  respectwle,  and  rnder  the  com- 
pliment greater." 

■"And  IS  tUs  well  known t" 

**A»  well  known  as  the  Bank.'* 

"Ihen  how  ridiculous  to  have  reeenrsr  to 
it,  when  all  ^e  world  can  see  diros^i  " 

''Throng  the  'hun^ug,'  yon  were  gotag  to 
sayf — My  good  sir,  is  not  the  world  itsdf  one 
great  humbng?" 

"I  confess  that's  new  to  me,"  said  Ned, 
sinjply. 

'^Because  you  are  new  to  the  world,"  was 
die  other's  prompt  reply.  **How  many  forms, 
laws,  customs,  names,  et  cetera,  et  cetera,  are 
hewed  down  to— bow  many  thin^  are  in  a 
floorishtag  existence  round  ns,  which  are  rank 
humbugs— which  are  known  to  be  humbugs— ad- 
mitted to  he  hnmbugs— and  yet  are  not  only 
pmnitted  to  exist,  but  respected?  Oh,  my  dear 
young  friend  I  Moiuieur  the  World  has  a  very 
urge  nose:  and  whoever,  whichever,  or  what- 
ever, can  lay  hold  of  it,  Moiuieur  the  Woau), 
follows  as  tamely  as  a  lamb." 

This  ontpouring  of  contempt  for  the  world 
made  Ned  ihiidt  Mister  Rnch  a  very  clever  man. 
He  remarked,  however,  ^at  he  thought  Ae 
6ermaas  more  pmdent  tuui  to  spend  their  money 


on  imri  mpimirwi  enlartaiiff I,  mkm  ihny  mm 
forced  to  live  mostly,  as  Finch  said,  on  picklsd 
herrings  ud  beer. 

"  Ny  dear  feUow,  ttet  is  a  part  of  (heir  gasM," 
said  Find^  **They  nnst  have  good  dotbes,  ui 
he  seen  eometimeft  rabUng  liaxU  withgensilitf, 
or  they  would  lose  their  em^oyme^ 

"Olil  1  perceive.  '  said  Ned. 

"For  instance,  tliose  fellows  who  ares*  jolly 
over  there,  i  saw  tUe  very  day,  in  a  msrsl 
procession,  lotAing  at  if  their  beasts  wsuM 
^ak.  The  deceased  was  a  taiter,  whoss  kitb 
and  kin  prided  tfaemaelves  on  having  law  stadsnB 
among  Uie  mMmiers.  Very  lihmy  they  got  s 
new  Stat  of  dethes  on  the  occasion;- btt,  aoid 
—look  over  thwet— do  yen  not  perceive?" 

Ned  looked  in  the  dewed  dinetien,  Mdass 
delighlad  to  see  his  btonned  fiimd  ofthe  nm- 
conrse-dM  Count  NelMihteelt  Nedwwdi 
have  given  the  worid  to  speak  to  htm,  bat  As 
count  was  engaged  ia  earaesl  otamaatiflairiA 
a  mihtaiy  man,  of  iron  a^ect;  so  eainast,  Alt 
Ned  lelt  it  would  have  been  MMsion  to  attHSft 
awordwiAhim:  Aereforeheco^iaMedtoliitM 
to  Finch's  lively  raillery,  thou|^  traA  to  sn, 
he  did  not  comprehend  mach  of  iC  so  totslly 
was  his  atteattoa  abeorfaed  hy  the  fttber  oflhl 
lovehr  Ellea. 

This  distiadion  af  mhid,  hoamrar,  did  astlMg 
eoatinne,  for  the  eoaat  sooa  after  rose,  wm 
his  ooMMBioa,  aad  retired.  Ned  looked  haid 
Kt  him,  m  hopes  to  catch  his  eye  as  he  yssid 
ont,  bat  the  count  seemed  loo  abserbed  in  ba 
own  Aooghts  to  heed  extestud  objects.  Nei 
consoled  himself  wiA  the  hope  that  he  itm 
see  him  on  Ae  morrow,  at  Ae  Kaisarkof. 

As  oo  object  now  intctvened  to  distirb  Ui 

firesent  enjoyment,  Ned  did  the  duty  of  the  kosr 
ike  a  man,  and,  after  a  jolly  sapper  sadamsn? 
drinlung  boat,  Ae  acqaaiatances  separated,  Nw 
Aanking  fortune  over  aad  over  agaia  for  tbi 
cimnce  she  had  east  iahisway;  hnt  Aeslipfwy 
jade  waslaughing  iaseeret  at  Ned  all  the  tias, 
for  she  was  at  AM  momut  hot  *l^i>l  hiis  s 
scurvy  trick;  for  when,  after  a nignt  of  fewrim 
dreaming,  in  lAieh  a  Gennan  sapfer, 
Rhenish,  Mid  love,  strove  fyr  mastery,  Ned  ron 
wiA  a  hot  head,  and  hotter  heart,  aad, 
himself  as  sawrt  w  he  could,  set  oat  ftr  w 
Maiserkof  to  inqaire  after  bss  endmatiess,  bs 
heard,  to  his  utter  dismay,  Aat  the  Count  WulHa** 
and  his  daughter  hU  Mt  Hairibargfc  Ant  mon- 
big. 


Ceapth  IV. 


WflEN  we  have  made  op  oor  mind  to  some 
neat  pleasure,  and  ftiastea  by  aaticipatton  on 
the  sweets  imaginatiMi  spreads  before  us — when 
Ans  hope  forestolls  rewty,  we  purchase  our 
joys  in  a  very  dear  market.  How  bankrupt  in 
heart  we  feel,  after  thus  drawing  on  the  fntnre, 
to  And  onr  cheque  returned  wiA  the  answer, 
■*No  eflbctsi"  h  ms  thus  wiA  poor  Ned,  wkaa 
he  Inquired  wiA  Ae  most  "alliard"  air  he 
could  assume  at  the  KtAaerkof  for  Ms  Air  one 
and  her  father,  and  fbtmd  Aey  were  gone.  His 
look  became  so  snddenly  changed,  so  atteriy 


blank,  that  the  German  oenM  not  hslp  noticag 

his  disappointmeoL   

Ned  was  transfixed  wiA  dtaaav 
seconds,  and  stood  in  sorrowM  we^L  iS 
Ae  door  of  the  hotel,  till  eatcbiog  »*  ^ 
eye  of  the  German  iaed  apoa  him  wiA  s**^ 
thing  like  a  smUe  upon  o(m>toa>M«rJ 
sense  of  shame  same  over  him,  and  be 
down  Ae  street  But  hn  eoold  not  l^^Jlire 
then  he  stayed,  hxddag  at  the  koaw 
she  ka4  been,  while  a  qukk  snocesa^*^^^ 
imaginings  whirled  throngh  his  besA 
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■MtekdMaght  he  ahwdd  hm  male  to 
fa,  had  ahMat  gotten  hj  heart,  (he  went 
Ml  Am  to  tkea  im  aatieipatioii  of  the  inter- 
liiv.)  mmed  to  hiia,  aaid  aeemed  to  mock 
miifteil.iiiiiiMi  "Ifaiil  fater  he  mmttered 
e  haattf:  '"cimI  iiaappoiiitMMitl  At  the  instant 
Itkigbi  I  should  address  her  once  more— once 
MK  Mck  that  dear  hand~at  such  a  moment 
khn  mj  hwei  da^cd,  and  made  the  very^ 

Eml  madutj  of  drcomstaBee.  "Tis  hard! 
"u  A)  wad— doomed —  I  am  never  to  see 
buM  aiiiw  Yet  vby  ahenid  I  seek  it? 
fctagkler  ff  a  ee«at--cw8ed  iBfaUiMieml— 
kattmed;  call  it  falal,  hat  nothing  can 
k  ami  that  qni^  ^m  sneh  an  angelic 
mKlOBlenI  Ellen! — 1  know  my  own  nn- 
Miam-^  know  the  hopeless  foU^  of  my 

Ktat  I  esBBot  resist  its  fatal  inflnenee; 
Dt,  vet  dariing  poison  is  in  my  heart, 
al  nop  Mt  death  or  yon  can  assoage  the 

C' .'  nh  these  and  otha  snch  exclamations 
mM  np  and  dewn  the  street,  and  after 
imi  tM  mhed  he  conld  even  enter  the 
ifMi  Ae  kad  kut  oeonpied.  *^eTe  it 
«rti|wAe  mem  ahe  Irod,^'  said  he;  "to 
mlsibwheee  ahe  sat,  to  tench  the  chair 
dtMfi<  10  look  ia  Ae  lurror  which  late 
rfMriiit  lovely  face,  to  staad  in  the  deep 
MBtf vmdow  where  ahe  had  stood — 
'  wdame  a  sad  pleasure: — I  will  retnm 
a  it  iMel  and  try  if  1  cannot  accomplish  it." 
imif  Wfm  the  words,  he  retraced  his  steps 
*ittmerkof,  and  by  means  of  some  few 
M'i  if  £a^i^  Hiderstood  by  an  attendant 
it  kome.  and  some  pieces  of  silver  on  the 
pi  if  the  Isver,  ke  contrived  to  be  shown 
leifMtui  Mace  tke  Gonnt  Nellinski  and 

■  tedU»  had  so  receatly  departed.  It  was 
P  h  Aat  itate  of  litter  whieh  the  room  of 
■kill  ihajrs  exhUrits  after  the  "parting  gnest" 

fre  the  order  has  been  restored 
jdakaa^  welcome  the  "coming"  one.  Edward's 
yilwa  occapied  the  deserted  chamber  with 
•  new  lordy  visitant,  as  he  cast  his  eyes 
Md)-ihe  bed  reclined  on  that  conch— uiat 
■k  aaiM  taUe  i^  marqnetry  was  for  a  lady's 

■  was  a  pen  apon  it— sAs  might'  have 
■(J  ii:  be  woald  have  takea  it,  bat  the  eyes 
**t  Mtadaat  were  npea  him,  aad  he  felt 

*t  Mpostaf  a  weafciwss  idiich,  never- 
■iw,  ke  did  not  blame  himself  for  enter* 
fj^  OhI  ttat  espannv,  hew  many  love 
■■Viet  4»t*  its  tenor  ^vent!  Peeping  from 
Ibe  cashiens  of  a  kpge  easy  chair  was 
'■'^  ^ve,  whkh  Ned  determined  to  have, 
J  i'ffl  Ibe  presence  of  the  attendant  was  a 
9n  him;  M^paiag  extreme  thirst,  he 
for  a  ghss  of  water,  which  the  attendant 
fkt^  pecare ;  aad  the  instant  Edward  was 
7       ebservatimi,  be  poanced  npon  the 
K*idi  bawk^e  MMity«  aad  dragged  from 
^l*^  Ae  eaAim  a  mmm  of  masic-paper 
*!jk«esB  a  few  notes  were  pricked  down, 
few  words  were  attached.  Ned  paused 
mi  them,  but  thrust  i;1ove  and  masic 
jjMii  vaistcoat — seized  on  the  pen,  and 
2jkS  in  a  far  ronifr  a  few  flowon  which 
2^  dist^rili'il  hiiiKjuet,  ma  to  secure  them 
**^adant  could  return;  and  wkea  ke 


had  ufpeA  a  wwAfcl  of  tke  water  wUek  was 
presented  to  him,  ia  an  instant  after  harried 
from  the  house  in  the  pride  of  his  plunder,  and 
it  is  a  qnestion  if  he  would  have  exchaiwed 
dieae  trifles  for  all  the  plate  in  the  KaUerhef. 
He  did  not  feel  quite  secure  of  his  booty  tul 
he  had  tamed  the  eomer  of  the  street,  and 
then  hastened  to  his  quarters  to  deposit  his 
treasure  in  safety.  There  be  folded  up  bis  flow- 
ers— not  a  leaf  was  permitted  to  be  lost; -he 
dated  the  paper  with  the  pnrloined  pen — he 
drew  forth  the  glove  and  kissed  it  passionately, 
between  fond  ejaenlationa. — kissed  it  on  the 
iasirfe  where  tke  dear  band  had  been.  O  Nedl 
Ned  I  kow  desperately,  irretrievably  over  head 
and  ears  in  love  wert  thou !  So  intent  was  he 
in  his  loTe4iGk  occupation,  that  he  did  not 
hear  the  entrance  of  ms  hostess  into  his  room, 
and  the  first  notice  he  had  of  her  wesence  was 
an  exdamation  behind  his  chair,  as  ne  imprinted 
one  of  his  wild  kisses  on  the  little  glove. 

"JVete  Gottr  exclaimed  a  fat  squashy  sort 
of  voice,  which,  when  the  words  were  uttered, 
went  on  with  a  guttural  chuckle,  vi^e  Ned 
tuned  ronad,  stutled  and  lookiu  as  foolish 
as  if  be  kad  beoi  eaoc^  robbbig  the  good  wo- 
man's en^ard.  The  sitoatiMt  was  absurd 
eaongh,  (Ned  thought  it  disguttiiWy)  that  while 
his  tmsgination  was  filled  with  the  form  of  a 
sylph,  and  rapt  in  the  secret  idolatry  of  love, 
he  should  be  startled  by  tke  jnesence  of  a  fat 
Fran,  and  have  his  sweet  visions  broken  by 
the  laagb  of  derision. 

He  thrust  the  glove  into  his  breast,  in  the 
vain  endeavour  to  conceal  it  from  the  landlady; 
but  she  only  langhed  the  louder,  pointing  first 
inside  his  waistcoat,  and  then  to  her  own  fat 
fist,  OB  which  she  impressed  a  great  smacking 
kiss,  and  shook  with  laughter  again,  exclaiming 
in  the  intervals  of  her  cachination,  "Jfein 
Gott!" 

On  Ned  desiring  to  know  what  this  interrup- 
tion meant,  she  pointed  to  the  door,  and  said, 
"Herr  Finch;"  at  the  same  moment  ascending 
footsteps  were  heard  on  the  stairs,  and  Ned's 
acquaintance  of  the  Wei»keUer  soon  made  his 
appearance.  As  he  entered  the  room,  the  land* 
uayy  still  laughimE,  repeated  the  piece  of  pan- 
tomime towaras  Edward,  snd  bestowing  another 
smack  on  her  kaad,  aoid  casing  ap  "ifeia 
Gottt  retired  and  diut  tke  door. 

"Hillo  1"  said  Finch,  "what  insinnaliiMi  is 
this,  my  friend?  have  yon  been  kissing  yow 
landlady  ?" 

"Kiss  kerr'  exclaimed  Ned.  with  a  carl  on 
Jiis  lip  as  though  it  were  ea  the  brink  of  a  eap 
of  rhubarb. 

Finch  laughed  outright  at  the  exjnessioD  of 
nausea  whiu  the  insinuated  gaOan^  had 
produced,  and-asked  if  Ned  thon^t  ke  had  so 
poor  an  opinion  of  his  taste. 

"Bat  did  yoa  prosper  in  Oe  oiler  aSSUr?" 
continued  he.  "Have  yoa  been  to  dw  Ktiwrkof?" 

"Yes,"  said  Ned,  with  a  sigh. 

"matt  siohiagt"  said  Fiaeh;  "a  sigh  is 
worst  wind  that  blows,— 'tis  die  very  wfad  ef 
the  proverb  that  'blows  nobody  goodi' — ^was 
she  deniedl  or  was  she  crael?" 

<'^e  is  gonel"  said  Ned,  with  an  air  of  des- 
pondency wMth  J  of  a  criakiaai  goiag  to  eiecatiea. 
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"Phot  is  that  all?"  said  Finch.  "Cu't  70a 
go  after  her?" 

"I  know  not  where  diej  are  gone  to/'  udd 
Ned. 

"And  what  have  you  a  tongae  in  ronr  head 
for?"  replied  Finch. 

"  Bat  even  if  I  did^"  returned  Ned,  "I  cannot 
follow  them ;  and  after  ail,  if  I  coald— irtiat's 

the  use?" 

"What's  the  use?"  cried  his  Jriend,  in  sur- 

C rise  J  "whafs  the  use  of  following  Ae  girl  you 
»ve? — what  a  question?" 
"Oh!"  sighed  Ned,  "if  you  knew  all;— were 
YOU  bat  aware— '  he  paused,  and  looked  wist- 
rolly  into  Finch's  face,  as  though  he  would  make 
him  his  coDfident  Young;  inezjmrieneedf  and 
of  an  ardent  nature,  he  longe/to  hive  some 
one  to  whom  he  might  unburthen  his  heart, 
and  this  seemed  the  only  chance  for  it.  Ex- 
tending his  hiuid  to  Finch,  who  took  it  cor- 
dially, Ned  exclaimed,  "It  seema  to  be  my 
destiny  that  my  love  and  fiienddiip  must  be  of 
the  mnafaroom  natnre— both  the  srowth  of  one 
night" 

''But  not  so  soon,  to  perish,  I  bofe,"  aaid 
Finch,  shaking  his  hand  warmly. 

Ned  retamed  die  genial  pressure,  and  con- 
tinaed,  <a  know  not  how  it  is,  but  I  feel  m^reelf 
drawn  towards  you  in  a  most  anaocomtahle 
way,  and  if  you  will  have  patimce  to  listen, 
I  will  tell  you  all  about  this  romantic  affUr." 

"I  will  listen  willingly,"  said  Finch;  "but 
don't  be  so  down  in  the  month,  man,"  he  added, 
slapping  Ned  on  the  shoalder,  "'Faint  heart 
never  won  fair  lady.'" 

Taking  a  seat  after  uttering  this  cheering  ex- 
hortation, he  threw  himself  back,  and  showed 
he  waa  re«gned  to  the  operation  Edward  pro- 
posed. 

Our  hero  made  it  as  little  painful  as  possible; 
passing  over,  for  obvious  reasons,  much  aooat  him- 
self and  family,  and  banishing  the  name  ofCor- 
kery  "  beyond  the  pale  of  history,  staling,  however, 
that  his  rank  in  life,  as  the  son  of  a  trader, 
presented  a  barrier  to  the  pursuit  of  a  lady  of 
condition — how  that  lady  was  first  encountered, 
the  street  broil,  his  snbseqaent  baDisbment  and 
irrepressible  love  were  recounted  as  briefly  as 
they  might  be,  and  the  listener  seemed  infected 
by  the  spirit  of  romance  which  appeared  to  have 
presided* over  the  whole  affair,  for  when  Ned 
concluded,  Finch  expressed  not  only  admiration 
of  bis  spirit,  but  even  went  so  far  as  to  encour- 
age his  nopes. 

"  You  do  not  mean  to  say  I  have  a  chance  ?" 
exclaimed  Ned,  whose  flashing  eye  betrayed 
that  his  feelings  were  at  variance  with  the 
donbtiw;  nature  of  his  question. 

"And  why  not?"  returned  Finch.  "You  are 
young,  fall  of  courage,  and  fit  for  enterprise; 
the  world  offers  plenty  to  do  for  all  snch.  Look 
at  the  Low  Countries  at  this  moment,  lor  in- 
stance; the  theatre  of  daring  achievements  that 
lift  bold  men  above  the  heads  of  ordinary  mor- 
tals. Glorious  graves  or  living  Irarels  nay  be 
had  there,  ana  fortune,  too,  u  you  have  ntk 
on  your  side." 

"I  would  dare  a  thousand  deaths  a  dayl" 
exclaimed  Ned,  "to  win  her; — even  to  deserve 
her; — bat  wken  could  1  get  a  oonmisrioB9-> 


I  have  not  frieads,  and  ta  serve  as  a  volte* 
requires  m<m  mcmey  thaa  1  can  commaad." 

"Mimeyl"  retamed  Kacb— «*ahl— yo«  have 
said  the  venr  vrord  Aat  has  man  mane  in  it, 
lad,  than  all  else  beside»--if  yen  had  matej 
enoujik,  you  need  care  for  nothaig  beiidas— the 
j^.  S.  D. — the  peoBds  shilliims  mm  pewnrcip 
triumphant  over  all  else." 

"True!"  said  Ned,  with  a  sigh. 

"Well,"  retained  Fmch,  "money  is  to  Ite 
made,  and  adveiUare  found  in  other  places  thia 
in  Flanders.  The  sea  offers  reward  as  well  ai 
the  land.  The  Indies,  for  examq^e,  afford  ac^ 
to  the  enterprise  of  the  navigator." 

"Would  to  Heaven  I  had  but  the  oppertiu^ 
of  en^Bgiag  in  anch  a  veatarel"  cncd  Nm, 
oithasustically. 

"Well,"  said  Fineb,  "thne  is  no  knoviig 
how  I  myself  might  beb  yon  m  thatparticdAr; 
I  have  suled  East  and  West  myself.  Heie  he 
latroched  forth  at  some  leocth  am  the  iab)«ct, 
erobelliahin^  his  recital  with  sonae  piqnant  Uta 
of  sea  stones,  which  qnte  came  tq>  to  all  Nsi 
fancied  of  nautical  adventure,  asd  set  bin  fnU 
agog  to  realiae  those  dreams  in  vrhid  he  hU 
sometimes  indulged,  and  tr^h  he  found,  bm 
his  friend's  narrative,  were  not  beynid  lealiijr* 
Finch  spoke  with  contempt  of  paiuii»9  iMt, 
as  he  called  iL  in  modoy  channel  seas.  He 
talked  of  "the  blue  waters ;"  aad  eertaia  IcAr 
phrases  of  "Indian  Aies,"  '^avuwMlaMraai*' 
and  "soft  savanoifa,"  quite  food  Jmfs  bnii. 
In  truth,  bis  new  acquaintance  was  a  daakkf 
fellow — there  was  a  fine  free  tone  about  kia 
above  the  narrow  prejudices  of  diose  to  whoa 
Ned  had  been  accustomed;  Aere  was  that  in 
him  whidi  approached  nearer  to  the  rMStfie 
than  he  had  yet  witaessed,  and  he  began  to 
hope  the  world  was  not  such  a  hum-dium  place 
BSj,  of  late,  he  began  to  fisur  it  -was.  Undo-  his 
present  eiroimstances,  he  felt  theaode^  of  lii 
new  friend  the  greatest  relief;  he  divvted  Ui 
thouglrts  from  the  ahsOTbing  theme  whid  «• 
manned  hun,  by  his  good  spirits  and  the  ^ 
fusion  of  entertaining  anecdote  with  which  lu> 
memory  was  stored,  till  Ned  began  to  entotaia 
a  refjpud,  as  well  as  admiration  for  him,  aai 
every  spwe  moment  he  could  command  was 
given  ap  to  his  society. 

All  this  time  Captain  M'Gulfin  was  losdiig 
'  The  Industry'  with  her  cargo,  and  Ned  CwkerT 
with  reproaches;  for  his  attention  became  ffute 
alienated  from  the  intereats  of  the  brig,  for  ^ich 
Ae  recitals  of  Ae  dashing  Finch  hadcmaenderM 
a  thorough  contemn^  and  the  wordiy  IrOdfia'* 
diq>leasnre  aright  nave  nsimied  a  harsherfena, 
but  that  Ned  was  the  son  of  a  wealthy  nm- 
S.  D.  have  their  coUatecal  as  wiell  asdiiflrt 
influence. 

The  moment  apwoached,  however,  which  wa> 
to  separate  Ned  from  the  sober  reproadies  of 
the  master.  Meeting  Finch  by  ap|>ointnieDt,  one 
day,  an  onasual  brightaess  iUommed  the  cou- 
tenance  of  his  fri«id,wlui,  shaking  him  wandf 
by  die  hand,  annoanoed  diat  be  hM  stne  go** 
news  for  hin. 

"  I  have  heard  of  yoor  ehamer,"  said  h^ 

Ned  listened  breathlessly.  ... 

"The  Count  has  travelled  sooth,  w^l*! 
nristake  naoh,  is  wi  his  way  to  IMHini  *'> 
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ftrta^  Cvnrtmi;  W  Iwomld  TentoK  a  betke 
M  at  eiiber  <^  places,  where  it  won't  be 
ted  10  M  Urn." 

"Of  what  wraU  ia  that  to  me?"  said  Ned, 
sHmrfvUj.  ^0  iMtr  tbejr,  wbmn  1  widi  M 
■K,  an  hndr«da  of  milea  Jnray,  wiOiont  the 
pvMr  ad  loDowiig." 

"Wsilfladl  dfHi'tjamp  to  you  condtmon 
H&M;  «a|q>ose  1  put  jw  m  the  way  of  foUewing 
'of  iMiag  yow  *ladye  love'  -  iM^hap  of  win- 
■iaf  her." 

filed  conld  only  gasp  iWth  an  aubny  'ohl' 
md  clasp  his  handa. 

''listes,  then.  Imprimu,  as  lawyers  begin 
feapie's  wiUa.  imprmiBf  yon  mnst  Leave  that 
dnnr  old  brig»  and  the  fusty  M'QufGn.  Who 
mUdoany  go««  with  aach  a  name  as  H  Gnffin  V 
ami  fimoL  oontemptaonslT. 

Ned  via  delisted,  he  hao  thon^t  of  changing 
ik 

"1  willgin  yoDtberth  on  board  the  prettiest 
cnA  ikM  ever  floated,  and  take  yoo  with  me 
ie  BnaUik;  there  yon  will  be  nearer  yenr  ^ame 
ite  here,  and  you  may  have  sonM  days'  letsnre 
Is  ft^  it  too ;  and  when,  nnder  my  advice,  yon 
niigeaemost  of  an  interview  with  yonr  charmer, 

Ntnon  board,  and  it  yni\  go  hard  with  me 

if  1 Aow  yon  the  way  to  fortune." 

il  iH  times  nc  promise  held  out  to  a  young 
if  being  pvt  in  the  way  of  making  the 
fat  ii^  in  llw  coufse  Ned's  friend  pomted 
Mil  aoat  tenipliBg;  but  tuider  the  pecidiar 
dmMtasicessucn  promisewas  made, the  tempta- 
lioB  w«s  irresistibK.  At  tkat  moment  Ned  would 
kve  foKowed  Finch  to  the  uMermost  end  of  the 
■odd,  and  with  alt  tbe  enthusiasm  belonging 
Id  Ins  country  and  his  time  of  life,  he  made  a 
«ild  oo^onnn^  of  thanks  lo  his  mead  with  a 
ter^  aoceptance  of  his  offer. 

"tnen  to-morrow  evening,"  said  Finch,  flinging 
ftrtfc  his  hand  to  our  hero,  in  a  fashion  miich 
fjt,  Trast  mc' 

"An*  'twere  this  mmneiitl"  retimed  Ned, 
paiping  the  offered  gajge  of  friendship,  and  in 
•e  mm  preasvre  iwch  his  heart  prompted, 
eipreaaing  more  dtan  he  could  have  spoken. 

"Eaon^l"  cried  Finch,  and  they  parted. 

What  a  tnnnilt  of  tliought  and  feeling  passed 
tkroigfa  Ned's  bead  and  heart,  after  toe  sepa- 
ntianl  that  which  in  the  enttHisiasm  of  an 
ttciled  aMMwnt,  soemod  easy  as  the  volition 
of  flight  to  a  bird,  had  its  d^cnkiea  And  ob- 
jectioBS  presented  when  abont  to  l»e  brought 
lato  action.  He  was  going  he  knew  not  where 
—nor  for  how  long: — of  time  nor  jplace  could 
he  ten  his  father,  and  though  implicit  obedience 
Tss  not  a  virtue  Ned  exercisea  pre-eminently, 
vet  the  natural  affections,  which  were  strong 
m  him,  forbade  he  should  take  the  step  on 
which  he  had  determined  without  writing  to 
the  old  man.  A  letter  was  accordingly  com- 
posed for  the  exigency  of  the  moment,  saving 
thu,  desirous  of  seeing  the  world  and  malting 
kis  fortune,  he  was  bound  to  foreign  parts, 
hsited  to  be  forgiven,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing 
irrenlar  and  erratic  yonng  ^tlemen 
^  have  the  use  of  their  limbs,  indite  to  men 
of  slow  habits  who  go  upon  crutches.  This 
letter  was  entrusted  to  the  care  of  the  deserted 
irOsOn,  enclosed  in  one  to  himself;  and  Ned, 


seizing  the  occasion  of  die  sober  master's  ab- 
sence from  the  'industry',  transferred  his  chest 
from  that  simple  bri^  lo  the  knowiag  Uitle 
craft, 'Seagull,'  which,  immediately  after  weighed 
•adMr,  sad  a  flowing  sheet  soon  put  leagues 
of  water  between  Ned  and  his  imAadrw. 

The  breeze,  at  first  so  iavonrabie,  soon 
chopped  about;  but  the  adverse  wind  only 
served  to  make  Ned  more  in  love  witk  (he 
boat.  Unlike  the  brig,  that  lifted  her  heavy 
head  out  of  the  sea,  and  flopped  it  in  again, 
as  if  she  were  half  asleep,  toe  lively  Seagull 
clove  tbe  waves,  dashing  the  spray  Tight  and 
left  aside  of  her  ^cefinf  bows,  aaswenog  her 
bdm  with  the  delicacy  of  a  hair  trigger,  coming 
into  the  wind  as  fiut  *s  if  die  point  y^noace  Mc 
blew  were  a  magnet,  and  she  had  «  needle 
in  her  bow-qu-it,  and  away  again  on  the  oppo- 
site tack,  as  thMgh  she  were  gifted  iridi  an 
animal  instinct,  and  doubled,  like  a  hare  before 
greyhounds. 

"Come  down,"  said  Finch,  "we  need  not 
stay  hae;  we'll  make  ourselves  comfortable 
below,  and  then  turn  in."  The  evening  was 
spent  agreeably,  accordin^y;  Ned  liked  tbe 
skipper  more  and  more,  and  wondered  how  bis 
father  could  have  had  the  barbarity  to  send 
him  lo  sea  in  such  a  heavy  tub  as  the  la^tty,' 
while  sock  craft  as  the  *Seanll'  swan. 
He  turned  in,  and  dreMnt  of  "blue  waters, 
waving  palms,  and  soft  savannahs."  In  tbe  mor- 
ning he  partook  of  the  nicest  breakfkst  he  ever 
saw  flfu  board  a  ship,  the  next  day's  sail  was 
all  that  could  be  wisbed,and  the  next  days  were 
more  pleasantly  passed  by  Ned  than  any  othet 
days  of  his  life;  they  made  Dunkirk,  and 
fresh  eajoyments  were  before  Ned;  he  was 
happiestoTthe  happy.  He  renumhered  the  ooi^et 
of  the  song,  wbicn  says — 

"—he  talked  of  sucb  things, 
As  If  sailors  were  kings  ;" 

and  Ned  thoo^  Aere  was  bo  if  abont  it,  but 
that  no  king  could  be  happier  than  he  ever 
since  his  foot  had  been  on  Doard  the  'Seagull.' 

The  port  of  Dunkirk,  at  that  time,  was  a 
stirring  scene  of  action;  tbe  fortifications,  which 
by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  had  been  destroyed, 
and  (he  extensive  basins,  capable  of  receiving 
forty  sail  of  the  line,  whicn  had  been  filled 
up,  were  now  being  rebuilt  and  cleared  out; 
and  already  the  docks  were  capable  of  afibrd- 
ing  accommodation  to  a  considerable  armament, 
preparing  for  a  descent  upon  England,  under 
the  command  of  the  renowned  Harshal  Saxe, 
and  for  the  purpose  of  re-establidung  the  house 
of  Stuart  on  the  British  throne. 

The  bustle  of  workmen,  the  shonto  of  sailors 
the  drum,  the  trumpet,  and  the  cannon,  all  con- 
tributed lo  the  martial  din  and  Uiroult  of  tbe 
place,  which  perfectly  astounded  Ned,  who, 
notwithstanding,  was  less  influenced  by  the 
thought  of  the  mighty  game  which  was  prepar- 
ing to  be  played  than  by  the  hope  he  entertained 
of  seeing  nis  beloved  one.  Inquiry  lay  within 
so  small  a  compass  in  Dunkirit,  that  Finch  was 
soon  enabled  to  ascertain  what  peisons  of  note 
were  in  the  place,  and  Count  Nellenski  was 
not  amongst  tnem.  The  Marshal  had  gone  to 
Courtrai;  and  there  Ned  was  recommended  to 
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repair,  in  search  of  his  dariing  ol)ieet  Fineh 
stoutly  avowing  his  belief  the  game  would  be 
found  in  that  quarter,  he  gave  Ned  several  hints 
as  to  his  mode  of  proceeding,  placing  in  strong 
airay  his  own  knowledge  of  the  world  in  gen- 
eral, some  little  insight  into  the  circumstances 
of  the  particular  case,  and,  beyond  all,  his 
convictioD  that  a  coup  de  main,  where  a  lady 
is  in  the  case,  does  wonders.  "Be  bold,"  he 
said;  "tell  her  at  once  you  love  her,  the  first 
momcrU  you  have  an  opportunity,  and  that  yon 
entertain  hopes  of  being  soon  in  a  position  to 
claim  her  hand:  draw  a  little  on  fntority;  and 
if  the  woman  likes  yon,  she  will  put  it  in  bank 
in  her  heart,  and  then  yon'II  have  somedung 
to  draw  on.  Remember  my  axiom— 'tis  that 
good  old  one  I  have  often  repeated  to  yon— 
'Faint  heart  never  woo  fair  lady.'  " 

Along  with  such  advice  he  furnished  his 
friend  with  a  passport  and  copious  directions, 
and  Xed  set  out  on  what  he  could  not  help 
confessing  to  himself  was  a  wild-goose  chase, 
spurred  by  the  strongest  stimulus  that  can 
inspire  the  heart— luve:  and  upborne  by  the 
most  enduring  poww  that  can  sustain  hnman 
exertion— hope;  both  the  bright  companions  of 
life,  bst  brightest  in  yonth. 

The  time  which  fortnne  had  thrown  in  our 
hero's  way  was  not  the  most  favourable  for 
travelling;  the  frequency  of  military  posts,  the 
scrupulous  examination  of  passports,  the  suspicion 
wiA  which  the  most  trivial  circumstance  in 
connexion  «itli  a  traveller  was  regarded,  ren- 
dered the  wayfarer  liable  to  many  discomforrs, 
and  not  unfrequendy  to  danger:  for  sometimes 
straying  parties  of  soldiers  roved  up  and 
down,  who,  taking  advantage  of  the  exigencies 
of  the  times,  made  the  public  canae  hat  an  ex- 
cuse fbr  private  rapine,  by  vexatious  and  rude 
interruptions,  which  enabled  thero  to  raise 
pecuniary  contributions  from  defenceless  parties 
whose  ill  Inck  threw  them  info  such  unwelcome 
ctfmpany,  and  whose  only  chance  of  permission 
to  proceed  on  their  journey  was  giving  a  bribe; 
the  loss  of  their  money  being,  in  most  cases, 
preferred  to  the  loss  of  their  liberty,  more  par- 
ticularly in  the  hands  of  snch  unceremomous 
captors. 

It  was  Ned's  evil  forinne  to  fall  in  with  one 
of  Aeae  marandiiw  parties,  in  company  with 
some  feUow-lravellers  with  whom  he  had  left 
Dnnkirit.  When  stopped  and  questioned,  and. 


at  last,  detained  by  the  soldioy,  one  of  the 
party,  a  sturdy  burgher,  protested  loudly  against 
the  proceeding;  swearing  lustily  that  it  was  not 
care  for  the  pnblie  cause,  but  the  mere  desire 
to  mulct  the  passmcers,  by  which  it  wu 
{Hwmpted;  and  though  he  paid  for  leave  ts 
pass,  he  grumbled  ominously,  and  soaaemirttered 
words  of  makine  it  a  matter  of  debate  in  hij 
towD-council,  and  having  it  stroi^ly  re[msente4 
at  head-quarters,  caught  the  ears  of  the  soldiers; 
while  he  further  averred,  that  thou^  scarcely 
a  day  passed  withont  hundreds  of  moh  etomaies, 
he  never  heard  of  a  single  instaoce  cc  ticir 
daring  to  take  a  pristmer  before  fte  aathuities; 
clearly  proving  that  it  was  a  piece  of  Imiwy, 
and  nothing  eke. 

This  was  so  generail^  known,  Aat  die  de- 
predators lost  no  occasion  of  pullug  up  say 
really  suspicious  person,  to  give  a  colour  to 
their  proceedings:  and  as  it  happened  that  Ned. 
speaking  nothing  but  En^ish,  and  his  passport 
not  being  what  they  chose  to  consider  8atis&^ 
tory,  was  just  the  man  for  their  purpose,  &ey 
rebutted  the  accusation  of  tlie  bmgher  by  mtk- 
iiu  a  pristmer  of  N«d,  whom  th^  feigaed  to 
believe  a  spy;  and  he  was  Aevefore  parted  &i» 
his  eompuuons  and  despatdied  to  Conrinl 
under  a  guard.  This  was  Vnt  an  inan^idoas 
eommencenmit  of  his  voyage  of  discovery;  and 
the  miles  which  he  bad  yet  to  traverse  towiHi 
the  town  were  passed  by  oor  hero  in  ndo- 
cholv  forebodings,  whidi  erew  darker  as  he  en- 
tered the  strongly-mardea  gate  of  the  fortress, 
and  saw  the  fierce  looks  which  were  cast  vfon 
him  as  he  was  pointed  out  f<Kt  an  En^ish  spjr. 
He  was  forwarded  directly  by  the  officer  n 
command  of  the  gate,  under  a  apecial  escort, 
to  the  provostHoaarshal;  and  cfter  a  brief  ehirge 
made  by  his  captors,  who  made  matters  appor 
as  bad  as  they  could  against  him,  Ae  more  to 
glorify  their  own  'vigilance,  and  one  word  of 
which  Ned  could  not  contradict,  as  he  did  aot 
know  what  they  were  saying,  he  was  thrust 
into  a  dingy  cell,  lighted  by  one  snuU  wiodov 
with  a  stroi^  iron  grating ;  mi  as  the  nardiu 
of  the  den  was  about  to  close  the  door,  be 
cast  back  a  significant  look,  and,  putting  bis 
thumb  under  his  ear,  wiA  an  ominous  twist  of 
hia  month  jmA  a  amarl  etiek  <tf  (he  longne  at 
the  same  moment,  he  dammed  die  door  ra  fci> 
piioner,  whom  we  must  learn,  finr  the  pretend 
to  hia  hen^en  medtlatims. 
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or  THE  COMPACT  BETWEEN  SUt  1B0HAS  WYAT  AMD  HEHME  THE  HUNTEB. 


Ski  MM  delay,  the  olficer  in  conunand  of 
kWr  weare<L  and  at  once  stated  that 
Vpi  H^i  be  admitted  to  the  earl,  inasmncli 
m  fhiMivas  only  ro^rded  as  under  restraint, 
■Amiiiruiilar  |Hisoner.  He  waa  conse* 
M  dewfRd  from  the  society  of  hi* 

hmh^  Wyat.  the  officer  slowly  scaled  the 
iovllhl  of  stone  steps  which  cummunicate 
tin  lie  ^>er  part   of  the  donjon^  and  are 
maal  ky  an  embattled  and  tnrreted  structure, 
cdii  4e  cerered  way  to  the  Round  Tower. 
iimi  at  the  summit  of  the  steps,  which 
*<R  dtt,  as  now,  commanded  by  a  piece  of 
•^■ee,  the  officer  unlocked  a  door  on  the 
id,  mi  uhered  his  companion  into  the  pri* 
■cr"!  ckuber. 
hn^iaf  of  the  circular  form  of  the  structure 

■  vkidi  It  was  situated,  the  further  part  of 
4i  tku^  waa  almost  lost  to  view,  and  a 
■iber  trfrross  beams  and  wooden  pillars  added 
11  in  Mabre  and  mysterious  appearance.  The 

iwfTC  of  enormous  thickness,  and  a  narrow 
haiky  lerminatim|  a  de^  Mnbrasure,  afforded 
•GW^  li^t.  Oppoaite  Ae  embrasure  sat 
hny,  ata  small  table  covered  with  bookaand 
pitag  Miertals.  A  late  lay  beside  him  on  the 
pr,  md  there  were  sevmi  astrological  and 
■koncal  implenaits  within  his  reach. 
Si  iwaeraed  was  the  yenthfol  prisoner  in 
*At.  that  he  was  not  aware,  until  a  slight 
■dwnion  was  uttered  by  Wyat,  of  the  entrance 
>f  the  btter.  He  then  arose,  and  shook  him 
*taSfy  by  Ae  hand. 

JfMkacButerial  passed  between  them  as  long 
11  ^  •Seer  remained  in  the  chamber,  but  on 

■  Je^utaie,  Svrrey  obserredf  laughingly,  to 

■  bigbt-*'ABd  howdotb  my  fiur  «mtin,die 
^AMeBoleynt" 

'/She  has  just  ridden  forth  with  the  king,  to 
M  ia  the  forest,"  replied  Wy^  moodily, 
gi  "ysetf,  1  am  ordered  on  a  mission  to 
^KiMi  I  could  not  dq>art  without  entrMting 

C(RgiT«iie»  for  the  jeopardy  in  which  I 
jfbnd  yea.   ^Vonld  1  coud  t^  your 

'1^  ast  heed  me,"  replied  Surrey— "1  am 
*°i  tmm  with  what  hasha^ened.  Virgil  and 


Homer,  Dante  and  Petrarch,  are  the  companions 
of  my  cfmfinement  In  good  sooth,  1  am  glad 
to  be  alone.  Amid  the  distractions  ol  the  court, 
I  could  find  little  leisure  for  the  Muse." 

^*Yonr  situation  is  indeed  enviable,  in  many 
respects,  Snrrev,  '  replied  Wyat.  ''DistuAed 
by  no  jealous  doubts  and  fears,  you  can  beguile 
the  tedjous  hours  in  (he  cultivation  of  your 
poetical  tastes,  or  in  study.  Still,  I  must  needs 
reproach  myself  with  being  the  cause  of  your 
imprisonment" 

"I  repeat  vou  have  done  me  a  service,"  re- 
plied the  earl.  "I  would  lay  down  my  life  for 
my  fair  eonsin,  AnneBoleyn,  and  1  am  glad  to 
be  able  to  prove  the  sinceritv  of  ni^  regard  for 
yon,  Wyat.  I  applaud  the  ling's  judgment  in 
sendine  yon  to  France,  and  if  you  will  be  coun- 
selled by  me,  you  will  stay  there  long  enough 
to  forget  her  who  now  occasions  yon  so  much 
uneasiness." 

"Will  the  fair  Geraldine  be  forgotten  when 
the  term  of  voiir  imprisonment  nas  expired, 
my  lord?"  asxed  Wvat. 

"Of  a  surety,  not,^'  replied  the  earl. 

'*And  yevin  less  than  two  months,  I  shall 
return  from  France,"  rejoined  Wyat. 

"Our  cases  are  not  alike,"  said  Suney.  **Tlie 
Lady  Elixabeth  Fitzgerald  has  pligihted  her  troth 
to  me." 

"Anne  Boleyii  vowed  eternal  con^aney  to 
me,"  cried  Wyat  bitterly;  "and  you  see  how 
she  has  kept  ner  oath  I  The  absent  are  always 
in  danger ;  and  few  women  are  proof  against 
ambition.  Vanity — vanity  is  the  rock  tbey  split 
upon.  May  you  never  experience  from  Rich- 
mond what  1  have  experienced  from  his  father." 

"I  have  no  fear,"  replied  Surrey. 

As  he  spoke,  Uiere  was  a  slight  noise  as  if 
some  one  moved  in  that  part  of  the  chamber 
which  was  buried  in  daritness. 

"Have  we  a  listener  heref"  cried  Wyat, 
grasping  his  sword. 

Not  unless  it  be  a  four-legged  one  from  the 
dungeons  beneath,"  replied  Surrey.  "But  you 
were  speaking  of  Richmond.  He  was  with  me 
this  morning,  and  came  to  relate  the  particulars 
of  a  mysterious  adventme  that  oceuned  to  him 
last  ni^t" 
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And  the  earl  proceeded  to  detail  what  bad 
befallen  the  duke  on  the  previous  night  in  the 
forest, 

"A  marvellous  slory,  truly!"  said  Wyat, 
pondering  over  the  rcla'tion.  "I  will  seek  out 
the  demon  hnnstman  myself— nay,  I  will  join 
him,  if  he  will  give  rae  Anne  fiolcyn." 

Again,  a  noise  sfanilar  to  that  heard  a  moment 
before,  resound^  from  the  lower  part  of  the 
room.  Wyat  immediately  drew  his  sword,  and 
searched  about  with  its  point,  but  ineffectually. 

"It  could  not  be  &ncy,"  he  said;  "and  yet 
I  can  find  nothing." 

"I  do  not  likejestins  about  Heme  the  banter," 
remarked  Surrey,  "after  what  I  myself  have 
seen.  In  your  present  frame  of  mind,  I  advise 
ou  not  to  seelt  an  interview  with  the  fiend, 
le  has  power  over  the  desperate." 
Wyat  relumed  no  answer.  He  seemed  lost  in 
gloomy  thou^ht,and  soonafterwards  took  his  leave. 

On  returning  to  hb  lodgings,  he  summoned 
hb  attendants,  and  ordered  them  to  proceed  to 
KingstMi,  where  he  would  join  them  early  the 
next  morning.  One  of  them,  an  old  aervingman, 
noticing  the  exceeding  hanardnesa  of  his  looks, 
endeavoored  to  persnadc  him  to  go  with  them; 
but  Wyat,  with  a  harshness  totally  nnlike  his 
flostomary  manner,  which  was  gracious  ud 
kindly,  in  the  extreme,  peremptorily  refused. 

"You  look  very  ill.  Sir  Thomas,"  said  Ae 
oldsorant;  "worse  than  I  ever  remember  seeing 
yon.  Listen  to  mv  counsel,  I  beseech  yon. 
Plead  ill  health  witL  the  king  in  excuse  of  your 
mission  to  France,  and  retire,  for  some  months, 
to  recmit  yoar  strength  and  spirits  at  Allington." 

^'Tush!  Adam  Twisden — I  am  well  enough," 
etdaimed  Wyat,  impatiently.  "Go  and  prepare 
my  mails." 

"My  dear — dear  master,"  cried  old  ^dam, 
ftlling  on  his  knee  before  him,  and  pressing  his 
hand  to  his  lips;  ^'something  tells  me  liiat  if  I 
leave  yon  now,  i  shall  never  see  yon  again. 
There  »  a  deadly  paleness  in  yenr  cheek,  and 
u  nnearthly  fire  in  yonr  eye,  snch  as  1  have 
never  before  observed  in  yoo,  or  in  mortal  man. 
I  tremble  to  say  it,  but  you  look  like  one 
possessed  of  the  fiend.  Forgive  my  boldness, 
sir.  I  speak  from  affection  and  duty.  I  was 
serving-man  to  your  father,  good  Sir  Henry 
Wyat,  before  you,  and  I  love  yon  as  a  son, 
while  I  honour  you  as  a  master.  4  have  heard 
that  there  arc  evil  beings  in  the  forest— n^, 
even  wiAin  Ae  castle — who  lure  men  to  perdi- 
tion by  vromisiog  to  accomplish  their  wicked 
desires.  I  trast  no  snch  being  has  crossed  your 
path." 

"Make  yonneif  easy,  good  Adam,"  replied 
Wyat,  "no  fiend  has  tempted  me." 

"iSwear  it,  sir,"  tried  the  old  man,  eageriy, 
—"swear  it  by  the  Holy  Trinity  1" 

*'By  the  Holy  Trinity,  1  swear  itl"  replied 
Wyat.  firmly. 

And  as  Ae  words  were  uttered,  the  door  be- 
hind the  arras  was  suddenly  shut  with  vioImco. 

"Corses  on  you,  vtitaiBi  yon  have  left  Ae 
door  opcnl"  cried  Wyat,  fierody.  "Onr  oen- 
Tersation  has  been  overiieard." 

will  soon  see  by  whom,"  cited  Adam, 
mringing  to  his  feet,  and  nisl^ng  towards  the 
door,  which  opened  upon  a  long  corridor. 


"Weill"  cried  Wyat^  as  Adam  returned  the 
next  moment,  wiA  cheeks  almost  as  white  as 
liis  own— "was  it  the  cardinal?" 

"It  was  the  devil,  I  believe!"  replied  the  old 
man.   "I  could  see  no  one." 

"It  would  not  retire  saperaatural  power  to 
retire  into  an  adjoimn^  chamber,  fool! '  replied 
^yat,  aflecliiig  an  ucrednli^  he  did  not 
feel. 

"Your  worship's  adjuration  was  stntKely 
interrupted,"  cried  the  old  man,  crossing  ua* 
self  devoutly.  "Saint  Dunstan  and  Saint  Ouis* 
topber  shield  us  from  all  evil  spirits!" 

"A  trace  to  your  idle  terrors,  Adam,"  said 
Wyat.  "Take  these  packets,"  he  added,  giving 
him  Henry's  dispatches,  "and  guard  them  as  yoa 
would  your  life.  I  am  going  on  an  expedition 
of  some  peril  to-night,  and  do  not  choose  to 
have  Aem  about  me.  Bid  Ae  grooms  have  ny 
steed  in  readiness  an  honr  helore  midnight," 

''I  hope  it  is  not  into  the  forest  that  yonr 
worship  is  about  to  ride  at  that  hour?"  said 
Adam,  tremlifing.  "I  was  t<^d  by  Ae  stoat 
archer,  whom  folks  call  theDuke  of  Sbwedild^ 
Aat  he  and  Ae  Doke  of  Richmond  ventmeJ 
thither  last  night  They  saw  a  legion  of  de- 
mons mooBted  on  coal-black  horses,  aud  — ^ngf* 
them  Mark  Fytton,  the  bntehor,  who  was  hu$M 
a  few  days  ago  from  the  Curfew  Tower  by  Ae 
king's  order,  and  whose  body  ao  stnngeiy  dis- 
appeared. Do  not  go  into  the  fonst,  dear  Sir 
TKoimar 

''Ho  more  of  dual"  cried  Wyat,  fiercely. 
"Do  as  I  Md  yois,  and  if  I  join  ro«  not  befon 
noon  to<morrow,  proceed  to  Eoefaestw,  and 
there  await  my  coming." 

"  I  never  expect  to  see  yon  again,  sir,"  groaaei 
Ae  oM  man,  as  he  took  las  leave. 

The  anxious  concern  expressed  ia  his  b^J^f 
by  his  old  and  txtaiy  servant,  was  not  wiAont 
effect  on  Sir  Thomas  Wyat,  and  made  him  hesi- 
tate in  his  design;  hut  by  and  l^,  another 
tempest  of  jenloaa  rage  came  aa,  and  ow 
whelmed  all  his  better  resohitiona.  Heiemauiei 
within  his  chamber  to  a  late  boor,  and  An 
issuing  forth,  proceeded  to  Ae  (emce  at  Ae 
north  of  Ae  castle.  Here  he  was  challswyd 
by  a  sentinel,  bnt  was  suffered  to  pass  on  ginns 
the  watch-word. 

The  night  was  profooodly  iark,  and  the  wboW 
of  Ae  glorious  prospect  overlooked  by  the  ter- 
race Arouded  from  view.  But  Wyafs  ol^ect 
in  coming  thither  was  to  gaae,  for  toe  lasttnae, 
at  that  part  of  the  castle  which  inclosed  Anw 
Boleyn,  and  knnwii^  well  the  sitnmion  of  b«r 
apartments,  he  fixed  bis  eyes  in  that  diieetton; 
bnt  Aough  nuiMrons  lights  stieaaed  ftom  oAer 

Erts  of  the  building,  (hit  portioa  of  it  ^ 
ried  in  obscurity. 

Suddeat>-,  however,  the  chamber  he  walchM? 
was  illnmined,  and  he  beheld  Henry  aad  Abm 
Boleyn  enter  it,  preceded  by  a  band  of  attand- 
ants  bearing  tapen.  It  needed  not  Wyafs  jea^ 
lousfy-ahorpeoed  gaae  to  read,  even  at  tost 
distaoce,  the  king's  enamoured  looks,  or  Aan« 
Bolt's  responsive  glances.  He  saw  ti»t 
of  Henry's  arms  encirolod  her  waist,  while  A* 
other  carressed  her  yielding  hand.  They  P^**** 
Henry  bent  forward,  andAan  uraveriedber 
head,  but'  ilot  an  n«h  m  aa  to  fnM^ 
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kSag  fron  npriatiag  a  long  and  fBrrid  Itiss 
her  tips. 

Terrible  wu  the  effect  of  that  kias  upon 
Wyat  A  serpent's  sliiig  wonld  have  been  leu 
painfal.  His  nands  convulsively  clutched  to< 
gether;  his  hair  stood  erect  upon  his  head;  a 
shiver  ran  through  his  frame;  and  he  tottered 
back  several  paces.  When  he  recovered,  Henry 
had  bidden  good  night  to  the  object  of  his  love, 
and  having  neariy  gained  the  door,  tomed  and 
waved  a  tender  valediction  to  her.  As  soon  as 
be  was  gone,  Anae  looked  rmBd  with  a  smile 
of  inel&ole  pride  and  pleasure  at  her  attendants, 
b«t  ft  cload  of  curtain  ilro|)piiig  ovn  die  window, 
ifarooded  her  from  the  view  of  her  vmtdicd 
Ki>ver. 

In  a  state  ef  aniation  wholly  indescribable, 
Wyat  then  walked  towards  the  edge  of  the  ter- 
race,— it  oa^t  be  with  the  design  of  flingiog 
himself  from  it.  When  within  a  few  yards  of 
Ae  low  parapet  wall,  defendiiut  its  precipitous 
sid^  he  percMved  a  tall  darit  i^ve  directly  in 
his  paA,  ad  halted.  Whether  the  object  he 
fcehwd  was  human  or  not  he  coaM  not  de- 
tewaiae,  bat  it  seemed  of  mere  than  mortal 
atatoie.  It  was  wrap{»ed  in  a  long  black  cloak, 
aad  worn  a  high  conical  cap  on  its  head.  Be< 
fare  ^^at  coiud  niter  a  word,  the  figure  spoke. 

**Toa  desire  to  see  Heme  the  hnnter,"  it 
mU.  m  a  deep  sepulchral  tone.  'Hide  hence 
to  the  hanntea  beech-tree  near  the  swamp  at 
Ae  farther  side  of  die  forest.  There  yon  will 

fad  faiM." 

"Yo«  are  die  flend  bbnaelf— 1  feel  it,"  oried 
Wyat.  ''Why  go  into  the  forest?  Speak  now." 

Aad  as  he  uttered  the  words  he  stepped  for- 
ward, with  the  intention  of  gnspii^  the  figure. 
Bnl  it  eluded  him,  and,  with  a  mocking  laugh, 
mdted  into  the  darimess. 

Wyat  advanced  to  the  edge  of  the  terrace, 
and  I«*ked  over  the  parapet,  but  he  could  see 
nothing  except  the  tops  oT  the  tall  trees  spring- 
ing from  die  side  of  the  moat  Proceeding  to 
the  sentiBel,  he  nqnired  whether  any  mie  bad 
gMMd  him,  but  ne  mm  retained  an  angry 

Ibnvr-stiieken,  and  yet  lull  of  wild  exeite- 
meot,  Wyat  quitted  the  terrace,  and  seekiiq; 
kia  sletd,  motmted  him,  and  galloped  into  the 
forMt. 

"If  he  be  not  indeed  the  fiend,  he  will 
scarcely  ovtsCrip  me  in  the  race,"  he  cried,  as 
his  steed  bore  him  at  a  forions  pace  through 
the  long  avenue. 

The  ^om  was  here  rK'ful,  being  increased 
the  dense  masses  of  foliage  beneath  which 
he  wao  riding.  By  the  time,  however,  that  he 
readwd  the  smunil  of  Spring  Hill,  as  the 
at  A«  end  of  atveine  is  now  de- 
signaled,  (be  aiotw  straggled  ihrongfa  the  clouds, 
and  Arew  a  wan  gluuner  over  the  scene.  The 
deep  slomber  of  me  woods  was  unbroken  by 
any  saoad  save  Aal  ef  dMfreiaied  rider  burst- 
iag  through  them. 

Wdl  aefMdnled  widi  die  forest,  Wyat  held 
on  a  direct  eaurse.  fiis  brain  seemed  on  fire, 
and  the  fury  of  his  earoer  increased  his  mad 
exaleMcnt.  Heedless  of  all  impedimeotB,  be 
miad  fanwd—Dow  dashing  heneath  over* 
■angias  bovghs  tt  the  risk  of  his  neck— now 


skirting  (be  ed^e  of  a  glen  -vAen  a  false  atep 
would  nave  been  fatal. 

On — on  he  went,  bis  frenzy  increasing  each 
moment. 

At  length,  he  reached  the  woody  height  over* 
leoluDg  the  deep  dingle  which  formed  the  liaait 
of  his  ride.  Once  more,  the  moon  had  with- 
drawn her  lustre,  and  a  huge  indistinct  black 
mass  alone  pointed  out  position  of  the 
baooted  tree.  Around  it  wheeled  a  large  white 
owl,  dlstingut^ble  by  its  ghostly  plumage 
through  the  gtoom^  tike  a  sea-oird  in  a  storm, 
and  hooting  bodingly  as  it  winged  its  mystic 
fttght.  No  other  sound  was  be«rd,  nor  living 
object  seen. 

While  throwing  his  gaze  into  the  dreary  ex- 
panse beaeath  him,  Wyat,  tor  the  fast  tine, 
since  starting,  experienced  a  sensation  of  doubt 
and  dread;  and  the  warning  of  his  (dd  and 
faithful  attendant  rushed  to  us  mmd.  He  tried 
to  recite  a  jnytt,  but  die  words  died  away  e» 
Us  lips,^-aeitlkMr  would  Ins  fingers  fadiien  th« 
symbol  of  the  cross. 

Bat  even  these  admonitions  did  not  lestrata 
him.  Springing  from  his  foaming  aad  panting 
steed,  and  taking  the  bridle  in  his  hand,  he 
descended  the  side  of  the  acclivity.  £ver  and 
aoon,  a  rustliag  among  the  grass  told  him  that 
a  snake,  with  which  description  of  r^tiie  the 
spot  abounded,  was  gliding  away  from  btm. 
His  horse,  which  had  hitherto  been  all  fire  and 
impetuosity,  now  b^an  to  mantCest  symptoms 
of  alarm,  quivered  in  every  limb,  snorted,  and 
required  to  be  draned  along  forcibly. 

When  within  a  kw  paces  of  the  tree,  its 
eaormoos  rifted  traok  became  fully  revesded 
to  him.  But  no  one  was  beside  it  Wyat  tbea 
stood  still,  and  exclaimed,  in  a  loud,  commaad-' 
ing  tone — "Spirit,  I  suniakoa  thee!— appen-!" 

As  the  words  were  uttered,  a  sovnd  like  a 
peal  of  thunder  rolled  over-head,  accompanied 
by  screeches  of  discordant  laughter,  proceeding, 
apparently,  from  many  voices.  Other  straiue 
aira  uncartUy  noises  were  beard,  and  amidst 
the  din,  a  bine,  phospberic  light  issaed  from 
the  yawning  trnnte  in  the  tree,  while  a  taH, 
gaunt  figure,  ciested  widi  an  andered  helm, 
sprang  from  it  At  the  same  nwment,  a  swam 
«a  horribly-grotesque,  swart  objects,  lookhig 
like  imps,  appeared  amid  the  branches  of  the 
tree,  and  grinned  and  gesticalated  at  Wyat  in 
a  mrful  maimer;  and  though  they  did  not  shake 
his  courage,  they  succeeded  in  scaring  his  steed, 
which,  alter  rearing  and  plunging  violently, 
broke  its  hold,  and  darted  oS  into  the  swamp, 
where  it  floundered,  and  was  lost. 

"  You  have  called  me,  Sir  Thomas  Wyat," 
said  the  demon,  in  a  sMvlcbnl  tone;  ^'I  am 
here.   What  «onld  yon?*^ 

"My  name  being  known  to  you^  ^irit  of 
darkness,  my  emnd  should  be  also,"  lepUed 
Wyat,  boldly. 

"Your  errand  i$  known  to  me,"  replied  the 
demon.  "Yon  have  lost  a  mistress,  and  would 
regain  her?" 

"I  would  give  my  soul  to  win  her  back  from 
my  kingly  rival,"  cried  Wyat. 

''i  accept  your  oilier,"  rejoined  the  sinrtt 
"Anne  Boleyn  shall  be  yours,  and  jm  ouMw 
Your  band  upon  die  conqiaot" 
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Wyat  stretched  forth  his  hand,  and  grasped 
that  of  the  deoioD.  His  fingers  were  compressed 
as  if  by  a  vice,  aud  he  felt  himaelf  dragged  towards 
the  tree,  while  a  stifling  and  sulphoreons  vapour 
rose  around  hun.  A  veu  fell  over  his  head,  and 
was  rqudly  twined  aronnd  hU  brow,  in  thick  folds. 


At  (hesame  time,ainid  yeUsof  fieaiiahlMighter, 
he  was  lifted  from  the  ground;  Ibrast  into  tke 
hoUow  of  the  tree;  and  lJieDee,«e  it  seanedio 
him,  convej^  into  mhm  deep  snbtenum 
recess. 


II. 


WHAT  PASSED  BETWEEN  CABDTNAL  WOLSEY  AND  MABU.  LYHDWOOP. 


Foiled  in  his  plan  of  making  Wyat  the  in- 
strument of  Anne  Boleyn's  overthrow,  Wolsey 
determined  to  pot  into  immediate  operation  the 
plan  he  had  conceived  of  bringing  forward  a 
rival  against  her  wiih  the  king. 

If  a  choice  had  been  allowed  him,  he  woold 
have  selected  some  high-born  dame  for  this 
purpose,  but  as  that  was  out  of  the  question- 
ana  as,  indeed,  Henry  had  proved  insensible  to 
the  attractions  of  all  the  beauties  that  crowded 
his  court  except  Anne  Boleyn— he  trusted  to  die 
forester's  lair  grand-daughter  to  accomplish  his 
object. 

The  person  from  whom  he  had  received  in- 
tellisence  of  (he  admiration  exhibited  by  Henry 
for  Mabel  Lyndwood,  was  his  jester.  Patch, — a 
shrewd  varlet  who,  under  the  mask  of  folly, 
picked  up  many  an  important  secret  for  Kis 
master,  and  was  proportionately  rewarded. 

Before  execniing  his  scheme,  Wolsey  resolved 
to  ascertain  whether  the  damsel's  beanty  was 
as  extraordinary  as  it  had  been  represented; 
and  with  this  view,  he  mounted  his  mule  one 
morning,  and,  accompanied  by  Patch  and  another 
attendant,  rode  towards  the  forest' 

It  was  a  brichi  and  beautiful  morning,  and 
preoccupied  as  he  was.  Wolsey  could  not  be 
wholly  insensible  to  the  loveliness  of  the  scene 
around  him.  Xot  wishing  bis  design  to  be  detected, 
he  did  not  take  the  direct  course  to  Black  Nest, 
where  he  knew  the  forester's  dwelling  was  si- 
tuated, bnt  ambled  leisurely  beneath  tne  trees, 
as  if  he  were  taking  gentle  exercise. 

At  length,  he  arrived  at  the  end  of  a  long 

Slade,  where  a  herd  of  deer  were  reposing  by 
le  side  of  a  small  pool  of  water,  and  where  a 
fine  \iev  of  the  castle  was  obtained. 

The  sight  of  the  kingly  pile,  looking  down, 
upon  its  pomp  of  woods,  stirred  high  and  am> 
bitious  thoughts  in  his  breast. 

The  lord  of  that  proud  structure  has  been 
for  years  si^'ayed  by  me,"  he  mused,  "and  shall 
the  royal  puppet  be  at  last  wrested  from  me  by 
a  woman's  hand  ?  Not  if  I  can  hold  my  own. 

Roused  by  the  reflection,  he  miickaied  his 
pace,  and  shaping  his  course  towards  Black  Nest, 
reached,  in  a  short  time,  die  borders  of  a  wide 
swamp  lying  between  the  lake,  and  another 
mere  of  less  extent,  situated  in  the  heart  of  the 
forest.  This  wild  and  dreary  swunp,  die  haunt 
of  die  bittern  and  the  plover,  contrasted  forcibly 
and  disagreeably,  with  the  rich  sylvan  district 
he  had  just  quitted. 

"I  should  not  like  to  cross  this  marsh  at 
night,"  he  observed  to  Patch,  who  rode  close 
behind  him. 
"Nor  1,  your  grace,"  replied  the  hnffioon. 


"  We  mi^t  chance  to  be  led  by  a  will-o'-As- 
wisp  to  a  watery  grave." 

"Such  treacherous  fires  are  not  confined  t* 
these  regions,  knave,"  rejoined  Wolsey.  "Man- 
kind are  often  led,  by  delusive  gleanis  ofdnx 
and  power,  into  quagmires  and  deep  ptfiUb. 
Holy  Virgin  I  whom  have  we  here?" 

The  latter  exclamation  was  occasioned  by  a 
figure  that  seemed  to  eraei^  from  the  ponad, 
so  sudden  was  its  Sf^iearanee,  at  a  litde  ostaaw 
on  the  right  Wolsey'a  mule  swerved  so  mnA 
as  almost  to  endanger  his  seat,  and  he  aSM 
out,  in  a  loud,  angry  tone,  to  the  author  itflke 
annoyance,  "Who  are  you,  urrah? — and  wbH 
do  you  here?" 

1  am  a  keeper  of  the  forest,  an'  please  your 
grace,"  replied  the  other,  doffing  his  cap,  tai 
disclosing  harsh  features,  which  by  no  meaos 
recommended  bim  to  the  cardinal,  "and  am  named 
Morgan  Fenwolf.  1  was  couching  among  dw 
reeds  to  get  a.  shot  at  a  ftt  bonk,  when  yon 
approach  called  nw  to  my  feet" 

"  By  Saint  Jade,  that  is  the  very  fellow,  yaw 
grace,  who  shot  die  hart-royal,  tlw  oiker  oqr," 
cried  Patch. 

"And  so  preserved  the  Lady  Anne  Boleyn," 
rejoined  the  cardinaL  *^Art  sure  (^itknave!" 

"  As  sure  as  your  gmoe  is  of  saindtiiiod,"  le- 
plied  Patch. 

"  You  should  have  been  well  rewarded  for 
the  shot,  friend  -by  the  king's  highness  or  by 
die  kdy  Annef  nnmrked  Wolsey  to  the 
keeper. 

*' 1  have  been  rewarded  by  neither,"  ttgiuobi 
Fenwolf,  sullenly. 

"Hum!"  exclaimed  the  cardinaL  *'&n  the 
fellow  a  piece  of  gold,  Patoh." 

"I  have  small  claim  on  your  |»g«'s  boioly, " 
said  Fenwolf,  reluctantly  receiving  the  coin. 

"  The  very  reason  I  bestow  it  upon  yon,fdlow," 
cried  the  cardinal,  knitting  his  Drows. 

"Nay,  I  mean  no  offence,"  replied  Fenwolf; 
"but  the  mmour  goes  that  your  grace  and  dw 
lady  Anne  are  not  well  affected  towards  each 
oUier." 

"^le  rumour  is  fdae,"  rejoined  the  evdmal 
and  you  can  now  contnduM  U  on  you  ««■ 
experience.  Harkee,  simh— where  liu  IVistna 
Lyndwood's  hut?" 

Fenwolf  looked  somendnt  sn^iaed  and  cw^ 
fused  by  die  question. 

"It  lies  on  the  other  side  of  vonder  rising 
pound,  about  half  a  mile  hence,"  oc  said.  '*Btt 
if  your  grace  is  seeking  old  Tristram,  yon  will 
not  find  him.  I  parted  widi  him,  half  an  boar 
ago,  on  Hawk's  hill,  and  he  was  then  on  Ui 
way  to  the  deer-pen  at  Bray  Wood." 
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"If  t  see  bUgnnd-aiDclitCT,  M»be).  it  will 
nffce, "  rejoioedf  the  carmnal.  I  am  told  she 
is  a  Gomeljr  damsel,  b  it  sof " 

"I  m  bat  an  iadifferait  judge  in  sneh  matters," 
levied  Fenwolf,  moodilj. 

"Lead  nj  mole  across  Ais  swamp,  thoo  sense* 
ka  Omon,"  said  Ae  cardinal,  *'and  I  will 
gm  lhee  my  blessing." 

With  a  very  ill  crate,  Fenwolf  complied,  and 
cowhcted  the  cardinal  to  the  furAer  side  of 
Dursh. 

''If  Toar  grace  pnrsoes  the  path  over  the  hill," 
he  said,  *<and  then  strikes  into  the  first  opening 
Ml  Ike  i^t,  it  will  Inrittg  yon  to  Tristram's 

Aid,  wfthoot  wailing  for  die  promised  blessing, 
k  liis^ipMred  among  the  trees. 

On  retching  the  top  of  the  hill,  Wolsey  des* 
criri  the  bat  through  an  opening  in  the  trees, 
u  a  few  hondred  vards  distance.  It  was  plea- 
lady  sittaated  on  the  brink  of  the  lake,  at  the 
foint  where  its  width  was  greatest,  ud  where 
t  «u  fed  1^  a  brook  that  flowed  from  a  lai:ge 
fMl  of  water  nenr  Snmui^hill. 

Fn»  the  high  ground  where  Wolsey  now 
ttooi  the  lake  was  viewed  to  singular  advantage. 
f«  icvIt  a  mile  it  stretched  out  its  shining 
opUM^  oetween  hanks  of  varied  form,  some- 
tioa  iriented,  sometimes  mnniiic  out  in  pro- 
jMiw,  hvt  eTcrywhere  clothecTwith  timber 
ihM  to  the  water's  edge.  Wild  fowl  skimmed 
•nr  its  ^assy  surfiice,  or  dipped  in  search  of 
■eir  fioay  prey ;  and  here  and  there  a  heron 
■i^  be  delected  in  some  shallow  nook.  A 
bn(  of  cawing  rooks  were  settling  upon  the 
m  trees  on  the  risht  bank  of  the  lake,  and 
At  Toices  of  the  thrash,  the  blackbird,  and 
Mber  feathered  songsters,  broke  in  redundant 
wlody  from  the  adjoining  grove. 

A  verdant  path,  partly  bmewth  rite  trees,  and 
MHh  by  the  side  of  the  lake,  led  Wolsey  to 
w  Iwesier's  hut.  Constructed  of  wood  and  clay, 
*iik  a  thatched  roof,  crcen  with  moss,  and  half 
cnrgrown  with  ivy,  the  little  building  was  in 
idoinble  keeping  with  the  snrrounding  scenery. 
Opposte  the  aoor,  add  opening  upon  the  lake, 
tfood  a  little  boat-house,  andlteside  it,  a  few 
vsoden  steps,  defoided  by  a  hand-rail,  ran  into 
w  water.  A  few  yards  bevond  the  boat-honse, 
■e  brook  before  mentioaed  emptied  its  watws 
■to  the  lake. 

teiK  with  mach  internal  aatisfiwtion  at  the 
cottage  Wolsey  bade  Patch  dismount,  and  aaeer- 
tu  whether  Mabel  was  within,  The  buffoon 
nfteyed,  tried  the  door,  and,  finding  itfastraed, 
■Bocked,  bnt  to  no  pnipose.  No  answer  was 
rwnaed. 

After  a  pause  of  a  few  minutes,  the  cardinal 
taming  away  in  extreme  disappoiotmnit, 
^  a  small  ski^  rowed  by  a  female  hand,  shot 
Mad  an  aaale  of  the  lake,  and  swifUy  approached 
wa.  A  gfaace  from  Patch  would  have  told 
aII!^'     ^"  ^  required  any  such  informa- 
«!,  Au  this  was  the  forester's  grand-daughter, 
^lae  drew  near,  her  beauty  quite  ravuhed 
and  satisfied  him  that  she  would  have 
P'MM  with  any  wandering  knight,  who  might 
ure  chiaiced  to  behold  her  in  the  olden  time, 
Mr  tbe  spirit  of  the  lake.  Features  regular,  ex* 
BooMed,  and  of  a  joyous  o^reasionf 


a  skin  dyed  like  a  peach  by  the  sun,  hot  so 
as  to  improve  rather  than  impair  its  hue;  eyes 
bright,  laoghing,  and  blue  as  a  'summer  Ay; 
ripe,  raddy  lips,  and  pearly  teeth;  and  hair  of 
a  lisht  and  glossy  brown,  constituted  the  sum 
of  ner  attractions.  Her  svlph'like  figure  was 
charmingly  displayed  by  toe  graceful  exercise 
on  which  she  was  enjnged,  and  her  suuUl  huids, 
which  seemed  scarcely  able  to  grasp  an  oar, 
impelled  the  skiff  forward  with  ma^^-eUoas  ve- 
locity, and  apparently  without  much  exertion 
on  her  part 

Unabashed  by  the  presence  of  the  strangers, 
though  Wolsey's  attire  could  leave  her  in  no 
doubt  as  to  hu  high  ecclesiastical  dignity,  she 
sprang  adwre  at  the  landing-place  and  ftUened 
OBT  barit  to  the  side  of  the  boat-house. 

*<Yon  are  Bfabel  Lyndwood,  I  presume,  fair 
maiden  Y"  inquired  the  cardinal,  gasing  at  her 
admiringly. 

"Such  u  my  name,  your  grace,"  she  replied; 
'*for  your  garb  tells  me  1  am  addressing  Car- 
dinal Wolsey," 

The  cardinal  graciously  inclined  his  head. 

"Chancing  to  ride  in  this  part  of  the  forest," 
he  said,  *'  and  having  heard  of  your  beauty,  I 
came  to  see  whether  the  reality  equals  the  des* 
cription.  and  by  my  faith,  it  far  transcends  it." 

Mabel  blushed  aeeply,  and  cast  down  her 
lovely  eyes. 

"  Would  that  Henry  could  see  her  now  I " 
thought  the  cardinal,  "Anne  Boleyn's  reign  were 
ni^  an  end.  How  long  have  yon  dwelt  in  this 
cotiase,  fair  maid?"  he  added,  aloud. 

**  My  granddre,  Tristam  Lvndwood,  has  dwelt 
here  nfty  years  and  more,''^ replied  Habel;  "but 
I  have  only  come  hither  within  these  few  weeks. 
Before  that  time,  I  lived  at  Chertsey,  under 
the  care  of  one  of  the  lay  sisters  oi  the  mo- 
nastery there — sister  Anastasia." 

"And  your  parents — where  are  they?"  asked 
the  cutlinal  curiously. 

"Alas!  your  grace,  1  have  none,"  replied 
Mabel,  with .  a  sish. — Tristram  Lyndwood  is 
ray  only  living  relative.  He  used  to  come  over 
once  a  month  to  see  me  at  Chertsey — and  latterly, 
Bnding  his  dwelling  lonely,  for  ne  lost  the  old 
dame  who  tended  it,  he  brought  me  to  dwell 
with  him.  Sister  Anastasia  was  loath  to  part 
with  me~and  i  was  grieved  to  leave  her — but 
I  could  not  refuse  mv  grandsire." 

"Certes,  you  could  net,"  replied  the  cardinal, 
musingly,  and  casing  hard  at  her.  ■'And  you 
know  nothing  of  your  parents?" 

''Uttle,  beyond  this,"  replied  Mabel:  "My 
Ihther  was  a  keeper  of  the  forest,  and  being 
unhappily  gored  by  a  stag,  perished  of  the  wound 
— for  a  wound  from  a  hart's  horn,  as  your  grace 
knows,  is  certain  death — and  my  mother  pined 
aiter  him,  and  speedily  followed  him  to  the 

frave.  1  was  then  placed  by  my  graodure  widi 
ister  Anastasia,  as  I  havejnst  related— and  this 
is  all  my  history." 

"  A  simple  one,  yet  enrious  withal, "  said 
Wolsey,  still  musing.  "You  are  the  fhirest 
maid  of  low  degree  I  ever  beheld.  Yon  saw 
the  kine  at  die  chase  the  other  day,  Uabel?" 

"Truhr,  did  I,  your  grace,"  she  reidied,  her 
eyes  bri^tening— "  and  a  right  noble  king  ha 
is." 
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"Aad  as  gentle  and  wmnng  as  ke  is  goodly 
to  look  apon."  said  Wolsey,  smiting. 

-^-Report  says  otherwise,    ittjoined  Habd. 

"Report  speaks  falsely,"  cried  Wolsey;  "i 
know  him  well — and  be 'is  what  I  describe  hW." 

"I  am  glad  le  bear  it,"  replied  Mabel;  ''and 
1  must  own  1  formed  the  same  opinion  myself 
— for  -the  smile  he  Ihrew  npon  me  was  one  of 
tke  sweetest  and  kindliest  1  ever  bd)<dd." 

Since  yon  have  coidessed  so  much,  lair 
maiden,"  rejoined  Wolsey;  '-I  will  be  equally 
frank,  and  tell  yon  it  was  from  the  king's  owm 

Sn  I  heard  of  yoorbeanty.  Yon  may  be  proud, 
abel — ^you  have  a  royti  adourer!" 
"  Your  grace  V  she  exclaimed. 
"Well,  wdl,"  said  Wolsey;  "if  the  king  is 
bewitched,  i  cannot  wonder  at  it.  And  now, 
goed  day,  fair  maiden.  Yon  will  hear  more 
of  me." 

"  Your  grace  will  not  refuse  meyoor  btessingt" 
naked  Mdel. 

"Aasnredly  net,  my  child,"  rqtlied  Wolsey, 
extending  bis  hands  over  her.  "  All  good  ancma 
and  aaints  bless  yon,  and  have  yon  in  their 
keying.  Mark  my  words— a  gieatdeatiBy  awaits 
Von.  Bat  in  all  changes,  rest  assnved  yon  will 
find  a  frimd  in  Cardinal  Wolsey." 

"Yon  overwdielm  me  with  kmdness,"  cried 
Mabel;  "nor  can  I  conceive  bow  I  have  found 
an  interest  in  your  eyes — unless  sister  Anasta* 
sia  or  father  Ansefan,  of  Chertsey  Abbey,  may 
have  mentioned  me  to  your  grace." 

"You  have  found  a  more  potent  advocate 
with  me  than  either  sister  Anastasia  or  iatbcr 
Anselm,"  replied  Wolsey;  "and  now.  fiirewidl." 

And  tummg  the  head  of  his  wde,  he  rede 
slo'niy  away. 

On  that  same  day.  there  was  a  grand  ban^Mt 
in  the  castle,  and.  as  usual,  Wolsey  took  hu 
station  on  ihe  right  of  the  sovereign,  while  the 
papal  legate  oc<mpied  a  place  on  the  left.  Watch- 
mg  a  favourable  opportunity  for  Ihe  remark. 


Wolsey  observed  to  Henry,  that  he  h»d  been 
riding  that  morning  in  the  ibrest,  and  bad  smb 
the  loveliest  dams^  that  ever  eyes  fell  wfon. 

"Ah!  by  onr  Lad;y!  and  who  any  she  htft" 
asked  the  king,  curiously. 

"She  can  boast  lUlle  in  regard  to  biira,beiBg 
graadcUld  to  an  old  forester,"  replied  WoUey. 

But  your  majesty  saw  ker  a(  the  hm^ 
party  the  other  day." 

■Ah.  now  1  bethink  me  of  her,"  said  Beaiy, 
"A  very  comely  damsel,  in  good  soeth." 

"1  know  not  fAest  her  match  is  to  be  foaad," 
fsried  &t  OMliaal.  "Would  yenr  maieiiy  Ui 
seen  her  skim  over  ^  Uke  in  a  ftiry  l>«sl 
managed  by  herself,  as  I  beheld  her  this  ■em- 
ii^  You  weuld  have  tak«tl  her  ibr  a  -Mln* 
nymph,  except  thnt  no  -witttMtywtA  wis  em 
half  so  beaaOfol." 

"You  speak  in  raptavea,  cardinal,"  criM 
Henry.  "  I  mnst  see  this  damsel  again.  When 
does  she  dwell  t  1  hove  koaidr-hat  it  hub 
slipped  my  meaory." 

"  In  a  cottage  at  Black  Neat,  wtu  Ae  irat 
lake,"  replied  Wolsev.  '-Ilwre  tssoaemyMT 
attached  to  her  birth,  which  1  have  not  j'ct 
fathomed." 

"Leave  me  le  widdle  it,"  vepUed  thekiifr 

''"^mf  ie  turned  to  taHi  on  other  sabjeeH  t» 
Gampeggio,  but  Wolsey  felt  antisftBd  Ihatthi 
device  was  successful. 

Nor  was  be  miaUken.  As  Henry  retired  fnm 
the  banquet,  he  meiieaed  the  Dtake  of  SuM 
towards  him,  and  said,  in  an  BDder4one— 

*'l  sh^  go  forA  at  dnik  toHMirow  eni. 
in  diflcnise,  and  shall  reqaiie  your  attendance. 

''On  a  love  aUbir?''  asked  the  dnfce,  in  iht 
same  tone.  .„ 

"Perchance."  replied  Henry;  "but  1  w 
explain  myseW  more  ftdly  anon." 

'•This  muUcred  colloquy  was  overheard  W 
Patch,  and  fiutli^y  reported  to  the  eatdiaaL 


III. 


tan  VISIT  TO  THE  pouum's  oottaok. 


Tmstcam  Ltnowood  did  not  return  home  till 
late  in  the  evening,  and  when  informed  of 
cardinal's  visit,  he  shook  his  head,  gravely. 

"I  am  sorry  we  went  to  the  hunting-party." 
he  observed.  "Valentine  Hagthome  said  mis- 
chief wonld  come  of  it,  and  I  wish  I  had  at- 
tended to  his  advice." 

"  I  see  no  mischief  that  has  happened,  grand- 
Sire,"  cried  Mabel.  '*0n  the  eonlnry,  I  think 
I  hare  met  with  excellent  fottmw.  The  good 
enrdiiAl  promises  me  a  high  destiny,  and  s^s 
the  king  himself  noticed  me." 

"Would  his  regards  had  fallen  anywhere 
else  than  on  you,  child,"  rejoined  Tristnm. 
"But  1  warrant  me,  yon  told  the  cardinal  your 
history— all  ysu  know  of  it,  M  least." 

"Of  a  troth  1  did,"  she  repUed-"nor  did  I 
know  there  was  any  harm  in  doing  so." 

Answer  no  such  inqomes  In  ratore,"  said 
Tristram,  angrily. 

"But,  grandfather,  1  could  not  refuse  to  an- 


swer the  cMtel,"  1^  t&tkBi,  im  a  defie» 

ting  voice. 

"Well,-wen.nomore  of  this,"  said  Tiirtmm. 
"Have  you  seen  Hosgan  Fmnrotf  to  day?" 

"Not  I.  and  I  care  net  if  I  never  sse  »■ 
again,"  she  replied,  pettishly. 

"Yon  dislike  him  sMngely*  njoi"^ 
her  grandfather;— "he  is  the  best  koepv  ■ 
Ike  iotest,  and  makes  vo  oearek  ^  kii  ndHn* 
tion  of  you."  , 

"That  is  why  I  dislike  Mm,"  eke  wtttml 

"By  the  same  rale,  if  wknt  the  caidaid 
steled  be  true,— though,  ttnet  me,  he  was  bat 
jesting— you  on^t  to  didike  fte  kiag. 
me  my  sapper.   !  hnve  need  of  it,  for  I 
bated  long.^'  . 

Mabel  hastened  to  obe^,  nnd  set  a 
hot  pottage  and  otber  vianda  before  him.  Lot 
more  converaatioo  passed  between  them^  ^ 
the  old  man  was  wtuy,  and  soagkt  his  eoua 
early. 
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Ite  BiiH.  MM  aid  aoAmg  b«t  drum  ot 
king— of  tCately  chamben,  hch  ^parel, 
wl  ooanHeis  >aeadwH8.  She  awoke,  ud  find- 
iig  jieorlf  in  »  lowly  catlap,  ud  withoat  « 
nogle  attendant,  was,  like  other  dreaners,  greatly 
itimoateiiied. 

The  next  Bietmiac,  her  grandfather  went  again 
t»  Bray  Wood,  and  »be  was  left  to  muse  upon 
the  event  of  the  previous  day.  While  busied 
ahent  some  trifling  occi^iations,  the  door  sud- 
opemed,  aM  HoKan  Fenwolf  entered 
the  eeWagCL  He  was  ibttawed  by  a  tall  man, 
wilh  a  conntenaace  of  extrenieMimess,  bat  a 
•eUa  and  oniiiatog  %arft.  iWe  was  some- 
Ihiag  ao  alrikiag  in  the  aMearance  of  the  htftor 
mm,  that  it  riveted  the  attention  of  Mabol. 
Jbtt  mo  cairemonding  effect  was  prodaced  on 
the  aCrangn-,  for  he  scarcely  bestowed  a  look 
Iter. 

Mejyin  Fenwolf  hastily  asked  whether  her 
yidyie  was  at  home,  or  near  at  hand,  and 
bdeg  answered  in  tbe  negative,  appeared  much 

^^ByLspariag  a  few  wenb  to  his  companion, 
he  saiA  that  he  maat  bemw  the  skiff  for  a 
shell  wUle,  as  he  wisbed  to  visit  some  nets 
m      lake.  Mabel  readily  assented,  and  the 
stn^fv  qaitted  the  bouse,  while  Foawolf 
£igend  to  oAsr  some  attention  to  Mabel,  which 
was  so  ill-received  that  he  was  liaia  to  hurry 
6f(h  to  dhe  boat-honsc.   He  then  orobarked, 
with  his  companion,  and  as  soon  as  the  plash 
•f  «aa  announced  their  departure,  Uabcl  vent 
CHth  to  watch  thorn.   The  stranger,  who  was 
seated  in  the  stern  of  the  boat,  for  the  first 
tiMe,  fixed  his  lu-ge  atdancholy  eyes  lull  upon 
bar,  and  did  not  withdraw  his  gaze  till  the  boat 
twned  the  comer  of  die  lake,  and  dis^peared. 

Marvelling  who  he  coald  be.  and  reproach- 
ing herself  with  not  haviag  questioned  Fenwolf 
araa  him,  Mabel  resolved  to  repair  the  error 
when  the  skiff  was  brought  back.  But  the  op- 
MHtonity  did  not  speedily  occur.  Hunrs  flew 
W;  tbe  shades  of  evening  drew  on;  but  neither 
Fenwolf  nor  the  stranger  relurned. 

Soen  aAer  dusk,  her  grandfather  came  home. 
He  did  net  express  the  least  astonishment  at 
Feawolfs  prolonged  absence,  but  said  he  was 
san  to  be  back  in  Ae  conne  of  tbe  evening, 
and  the  skiff  was  not  wanted. 

"lie  will  bring  us  a  fiae  jacdi,  or  a  carp  for 
diaeer  to-morrow,  I'U  wamat  me,"  he  said. 

If  he  had  returned  in  time,  we  might  have 
bad  fish  for  supper.  No  matter.  1  must  make 
shift  with  the  mutton  pie  and  a  rasher  of  bacon. 
Morgan  did  not  mention  the  oaaie  of  bis  oom- 
fmiin,  you  aay?" 

'*Jle  did  not,"  re^d  Mabel;  "but  I  hope- 
he  will  bring  him  with  him.  He  is  the  good- 
liestgenlleman  I  ever  beheld." 

**Wbatt  bandsouer  than  the  king?"  cried 
Tristnm. 

"Nay,  Aey  should  not  be  conyared,"  replied 
Mabel:  "tbe  one  is  stout  and  burly;  the  other, 
sljdht,  lea^visaged,  and  pale,  mC  baadsomc 
vMbaL^very  haadsome." 

"Wen,  I  dare  say  I  shall  see'himanoa,"  said 
IMsMw;  ^^aad  new  far  saM^>  for  I  am  aa 
ahm-set  as  a  hunter." 

llabel  -fiaced  the  better  part  ef  a  hi«e  fie 


before  him>  wbieb  tbe  old  foiester  attacked  with 
great  seal.  He  then  fell  to  -woA  upon  some 
slices  of  bacon  toasted  over  the  embers  by  his 
grand<daughter,  and  having  washed  them  down 
with  a  jug  of  mead,  declared  he  had  supped 
famously.  While  taking  care  of  himself,  he  did 
not  forget  his  hound.  From  time  to  time,  he 
threw  him  morsels  of  the  pie,  and  when  he  had 
done,  he  gave  him  a  platter-fiiU  of  broken  meat. 

"Old  mibert  has  served  me  faithfully  nigh 
twenty  years,"  he  said,  patting  the  hoondrs 
shaggy  neck,  "and  must  not  be  nndected." 

Tnirowing  a-  log  of  wood  on  (be  fire,  he  drew 
bis  diair  into  die  ingle  nook,  and  disposed  him- 
self to  slumber.  Meanwhile  Mabel  busied  her- 
self about  her  household  concerns,  and  was 
singing  a  lulling  melody  to  her  grandfather,  in 
a  voice  of  exquisite  sweetness,  when  a  loud 
tap  was  heard  at  the  door.  'Tristram  roused 
himself  from  his  dose,  and  old  Hubert  uttered 
a  low  growl, 

"Quiet,  Hubert,  quiet  1"  cried  Trislram.  *'It 
cannot  be  Morgan  Tenwolf,"  he  added.  "He 
woidd  never  knock,  thus.  Come  in,  friend,  who- 
ever thou  art," 

At  Ais  invitation,  two  posuis  dariiened  tbe 
doorway.  The  foremost  was  a  man  of  bulky 
frame,  and  burly  demeanour.  Ue  was  attired 
in  a  buff  jerkin,  over  which  be  wore  a  loose 
brown  surcoat;  bad  a  flat  velvet  cap  on  his 
head;  and  carried  a  stout  staff  in  Bis  hand. 
His  face  was  broad  and  handsome,  though  his 
features  could  scarcely  be  discerned  in  the 
doubtful  light  to  which  he  was  exposed.  A 
reddish^coloured  beard  clothed  his  chin.  His 
companion,  who  appeared  a  trifle  the  taller  of 
the  two,  iai  equally  robust,  was  wrapped  in  a 
cloak  of  green  doth. 

"Good  even  to  you,  friend,"  said  the  fore* 
most  stranger  to  the  forester.  "We  are  belated 
travellers,  on  our  way  from  Guildford  to  Wind- 
sor, and,  seeing  your  cottage,  we  have  called 
to  obtain  some  refreshment  before  we  cross  the 
forest.  We  do  not  ask  you  to  bestow  a  meal 
upon  us,  but  will  gladly  pay  for  the  best  your 
cottage  affords." 

"Vou  shall  have  it,  and  welcome,  my  mas- 
ters," replied  Tristram:  "but  I  am  afraid  my 
humble  Arc  will  scarcely  suit  you." 

"Fear  nothing,"  replied  the  other;  ^*we  have 
good  appetites,  and  are  not  over  dainty.  Besbrew 
me,  friend,"  he  added,  regarding  HabeL  *'you 
have  a  comely  daughter." 

"She  is  my  grand-dugbter,  air,"  replied 
Tristram. 

"Well,  your  grand-daughter,  then,"  said  the 
other;  "by  the  mass,  a  lovelier  maiden  I  never 
set  eyes  on.  We  have  none  such  in  Guildford, 
and  I  doubt  the  king  hath  such  in  Windsor. 
What  say  you,  Charles  Brandon?" 


who  disparage  the  chums  of  the  lady  Anne 
Bolevn.  But  ccrtes,  this  damsel  is  very  fair." 

"Vou  will  discompose  her,  my  masters,  if 
you  praise  her  thus  to  her  face,"  said  IVistram, 
somewhat  testily.  "Here,  Mabel,  bring  forth  aU 
my  aeanly  larder  affords,  and  pot  seme  rasben 
et  bacw  en  Ibe  fire." 
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"Cold  meat  and  bread  will  suffice  for  us," 
said  Harry;  -'we  will  not  trouble  ikt  damsel 
to  play  the  cook  for  us." 

Witn  this,  Mabel,  who  appeared  greatly  em- 
barrassed by  the  presence  of  the  strangers, 
spread  a  cloth  of  snow-white  linen  on  the  little 
table,  and  placed  the  remains  of  the  pie  and  a 
lai^e  loaf  before  them.  The  now  comers  sate 
down,  and  ate  heartily  of  the  bumble  viands, — 
be  who  bad  been  named  Harry  freqnendy  stop- 

Eing,  in  the  course  of  his  repast,  to  compliramt 
is  fair  attendant. 

"By  our  lady.  I  have  never  been  so  waited 
on  before,"  he  added,  rising,  and  removing  bis 
stool  towards  the  fire,  while  his  companion 
took  up  a  position,  with  his  back  against  the 
wall,  near  the  fire-place.  ".Ynd  now,  my  pretty 
Mabel,  have  you  never  a  cup  of  ale  to  wash 
down  the  pie?" 

**l  can  offer  von  a  draught  of  right  good 
mead,  sir,"  saia  Tristram:  '*and  that  is  the 
only  liquor  my  cottage  can  furnish." 

•'Nothing  can  be  better,"  replied  Harry.  **Let 
OS  have  it." 

While  >Iabcl  went  to  draw  the  liquor,  Tris- 
tram fixed  his  eyes  on  Harry,  whose  fisalures 
were  now  fnlly  revealed  by  the  light  of  the 
fire. 

■'Why  do  you  look  at  me  so  hard,  friend?" 
demanded  Harry,  somewhat  sternly. 

I  have  seen  some  one  verv  like  you,  master," 
replied  Tristram;  and  one  it  is  no  light  honour 
to  resemble." 

<'Yoa  mean  the  kins."  retamed  Harry,  langb- 
ing.  "Yon  are  not  the  first  person  who  has 
thought  me  like  him." 

Yon  are  vain  of  the  likeness,  1  see,  master," 
replied  Tristram,  joiuinz  in  the  laugh.  "How 
say  you,  Mab?"  he  added  to  his  grand-daughter, 
who  at  that  moment  retamed  with  a  jug  and 
a  couple  of  drinking-horns.  "Whom  does  this 
gentleman  resemble?" 

"Hie  king,"  TCturnod  Mabel,  without  raising 
her  eyes. 

"Nay,  look  me  full  in  the  face  while  you 
say  80,  sweetheart,"  rejoined  Harry.  "Many, 
if  1  were  the  royal  Henry  instead  of  what  1  am, 
a  plain  Guildford  merchant,  I  should  prefer 
yon  to  Anne  Boleyn." 

"Is  that  said  in  good  sooth,  sir?"  asked 
Mabel,  slightly  raising  her  eyes,  and  instantly 
dropping  them  before  the  ardent  gaxe  of  the 
jell-styled  merchant. 

^'In  good  sooth,  and  sober  truth,"  replied 
Harry',  rounding  his  arm.  and  placins  his  band 
on  his  Insty  thigh,  in  trne  royal  fashion. 

**Were  yon  the  royal  Henry  instead  of  htm 
you  are,  I  should  not  care  for  your  preference." 
said  Mabel,  more  confidently.  "My  grandsire 
says  the  king  changes  his  love  as  often  as  the 
moon  changes,  and  oftener." 

God's  death ! — voar  grandstre  is  a  false  knave 
to  say  so!"  cried  Harry. 

"  Heaven  help  us !  yon  swear  the  king's  oaths," 
said  Mabel. 

"And  wherefore  Dot,  sweetheart?"  said  Harry, 
dteclung  himseIC  **It  is  enough  to  make  one 
swear,  and  in  royal  style,  too,  to  hear  one's 
liege  lord  nnjustlj  ftCGased.  1  iam  evarheard 
die  king  styled  •  mirror  of  eonatancy.  How  say 


yon,  Charies  Brandon  ?— <an  yen  not  give  bia 
a  good  character?" 

"Oh!  an  exeellent  character,"  aaid  Braadoa. 
"He  is  constancy  itaelf-^wUle  An  fit  lasU," 
he  added,  aside. 

"Yon  hear  what  mv  friend  says,  sweeAeart," 
observed  ilarry ;  "and  I  assure  you  he  has  the 
best  opportnnitiea  of  judging.  Bat  I'll  be  tvon 
you  did  not  believe  your  grandfalktt  lAm  be 
thus  maligned  the  king." 

"She  contradicted  me  flatly,"  said  TrisMua; 
"but  pour  out  the  mead,  gin.  Our  guests  ire 
waiting  for  it" 

WhUe  Mabel,  in  coapliaMe  with  her  paaA- 
sire's  injunctions,  fiUea  the  ham,  the  door  •( 
the  cottage  was  noiselessly  opened  by  Morgaa 
Fenwolf,  who  stepped  in,  followed  1^  nis  bow, 
Bawsey.  He  started  on  bekolitiitg  me  stitagm, 
bat  both  were  so  amch  occupied  by  thediaw 
that  he  remaised  nnnotioed.  A  sign  from  tk 
old  forester  told  him  he  had  better  retire.  Jealiti 
cariosity,  however,  detained  him;  and  hetvned 
till  Harry  had  received  the  cup  from  UM, 
and  drained  it  toherbealih.  He  then  drew  badt, 
closed  the  door,  and  joined  a  dark  and  mysterioai 
figure,  with  hideous  lineaments  and  an  andcted 
helm  upon  its  head,  standing  ontside  the  cottaae. 

"It  IS  the  king,  ud  nnauended,  except  i^r 
one  person,"  he  whispered  to  this  figure,  "flu 
life  IS  in  our  hands.    Let  us  watch  turn." 

And  they  stationed  themselves  at  die  windor. 

Meanwhile,  a  cnp  of  mead  having  been  banM 
to  Brandon,  he  obaierved  to  his  conpawt^  "We 
must  now  be  setting  forth  onowjonney.  Nigit 
is  advancing,  and  we  have  five  Img  miles  to 
traverse  across  the- forest." 

"  I  would  stay  where  I  am,"  rejoined  Harry, 
"  and  make  a  bench  near  the  fire  serve  me  n 
lien  of  a  couch,  but  that  business  requires  oar 
presence  at  the  castle  to-night.  There  is  a  mark 
in  payment  of  our  meal,  friend,"  he  added  to 
l^istraui,  "and  as  we  shall  probably  retan  t»- 
morrow  night,  we  will  call  and  have  aMther 
supper  with  you.  Provide  ua  a  capon,  and  sow 
fish  from  the  lake." 

"You  had  better  rest  here,  sir,"  said  Mabd. 
"  They  say  there  are  robbers  and  evil  siarits  ia 
the  forest."  ,^ 

"1  have  no  fear  of  any  such,  sweetbewt,' 
replied  Harry;  *'I  have  a  strong  arm  to  deftad 
myself,  and  so  has  my  friend  Charles  Brandon. 
And  as  to  evil  ^nrits,  a  kiss  from  your  nM* 
lips  will  shield  me  from  all  ill." 

And  as  lie  spoke,  he  drew  her  towards  lu*> 
and  clasping  her  in  his  arms  imprinted  a  seoic 
of  rapid  kisses  on  her  lips. 

"Hold  I  bold,  master r  cried  Tristram,  riaiS 
angrily;  "this  may  not  be.  lis  an  arrant  abase 
•fliospitality." 

"Nay,  be  not  angry,  good  friend,"  rep**" 
Harry,  laughing,  '*!  am  on  the  look-ont  for  a 
wife,  and  I  know  not  but  I  may  take  yo*" 
grand-daughter  with  me  to  Guildford." 

"She  is  not  to  be  so  lightly  won,"  «ied 
Tristram,  '*for  though  I  am  but  a  poor  forester, 
I  rate  her  as  kigUy  astlie  haughtiest  noUecu 
rate  his  child." 

"And  vithieason, '  said  Harry.  "QoUVi 
sweetheart  I"  "By  my  crown!  M>lk>"  m 
claidwd  to  iiia   companion,  as  he  fiHt" 
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Ik  MMg^  **dne  is  M  ngfily  and  dull  be 
■ne." 

''Not  if  my  am  serves  me  tnily,"  umtterad 


Feawolf,  who  overbesrd  the  excluaation.  "And 
now  to  intercept  thcni  before  they  reach  their 
bocscs." 


IV. 

HW  BERNE  "SUE  HUHTEB  SBBWED  TBE  EABL  OF  SliUtEY  THE  FAIR  CCRALUINE  IN  A  TISIOK. 


Ok  tbe  third  day  after  Sarrev's  imprisonment 
IB  the  keep,  he  was  remoTea  to  the  Norman 
Ttmr.  The  chamber  allotted  him  was  square, 
taknbly  lofty,  aod  had  two  narrow  pointed 
waiswa,  lowioe  towards  the  middle  ward. 
Xot  oely  was  he  peraiittcd  to  pass  a  portion  of 
Ut  imt  00  the  battlemento  of  the  Round  Tower, 
Ae  msgnificent  prospect  from  which  always 
Rotated  him;  bat  be  was  allowed  to  take  ex- 
oott  is  the  dry  moat  surrounding  the  keep. 

Tbe  fiir  Geraldine,  he  was  informed,  bad 
baa  KBt  to  the  pUace  at  Gremwich ;  but  her 
iksnKt  occasioned  him  no  disquietude,  because 
he  knew,  if  she  had  been  snffered  to  remain 

■t^lUsor,  he  could  not  have  seen  her. 
Akw  the  time  of  Surrey's  removal  to  the 

Nmnt  Tower,  the  Duke  of  Richmond  quitted 

(he  tak  wiUioaC  assiyiing  any  moti.ve  for  his 

AprOn,  or  even  tduu^  leave  of  his  friend. 

it  bit,  some  jealous  mistrust  tbs^  he  mi^t  be 
gBK  to  renew  his  suit  to  Ihe  fair  Genddine 
■ntbled  the  earl ;  but  he  strongly  combated  the 
Mas,  is  calcniated,  if  indulked,  to  destroy 
b  tnnqnillity.  and  b^  fixing  his  dionghts  se- 
^■losaly  on  odier  snlgMts,  he  succeeded  in 
•wconuu  it. 

Oae  lufat,  while  occtipied  in  translating  the 
Mmi  of  Virgil,  which  he  had  commenced,  he 
RHined  at  his  task  to  a  late  hour.  The  midnight 
Ml  bad  tolled,  when,  looking  up,  be  was  startled 
youiviBg  a  ull  AmA  figure  standing  alent 
M  Mtionless  betide  him. 

Iidtpendaitly  of  tbe  diffieoity  of  accounting 
w  its  presence^  the  appearance  of  the  figure 
*Ui  in  itself,  salBcientfy  appalling.  Above  the 
otduurj  stature,  it  was  enveloped  in  a  long 
Hack  cloak,  white  a  tall,  conical  black  cap, 
Hick  added  to  its  height,  and  increased  the 
Meoaaess  of  its  features,  crowned  its  head. 

For  a  few  minates,  Surrey  remained  gazing 
^  tbe  figure  in  mule  aslonishroent,  during  wluch 
il^Bluned  the  saae  motionless  posture.  At 
Iv0b,  he  was  able  to  mnrmur  forth  the  in- 
>*tncation-"Who  art  lbou9" 

friend,"  replied  die  figure,  in  a  s^ul- 
(Md  iMie. 

"An  you  man  or  spirit?  demanded  Surrey. 
"It  matters  not, — i  am  a  friend, "  rejoined 
■e  figwe. 

p  "fa  what  errand  come  you  here?"  asked 


*^  serve  you,"  rmlied  the  figure-,  "to  U- 
^*>Me  yoQ.  Yoc  mil  go  hence  with  me  if 
ywAsese.' 


what  awdition?"  ngoined  Storey. 
We  will  spMk  ef  that  what  we  are  out  of 
w  flasde,  and  on  die  free  sod  ef  the  forest," 
''^^■ed  the  figure. 

tempt  in  vain,"  cried  Surrey.   "I  will 


not  go  with  you.  I  recognise  in  you  the  demon 
banter  Heme." 

The  ^ure  laughed  hollowly— so  hollowly — 
that  Surrey's  flesh  crept  upon  his  bones. 

"Yon  are  right,  lord  or  Surrey,  be  said;  ''I 
am  Heme  the  nunter.  Yon  must  join  me.  Sir 
Thomas  Wyat  is  already  one  of  my  band." 

'*Yott  lie,  ftlse  fiend!"  rejoined  Surrey.  "Sir 
Thomas  Wyat  is  in  France. 

"It  is  you  who  lie.  lord  of  Surrey,"  replied 
Heme;  '-Sir  Thomas  Wyat  is  now  in  Windsor 
Forest.  You  shall  see  him  in  a  few  ™iwiit«Wj 
if  you  will  come  with  me." 

'*1  disbelieve  you,  tempter  1"  cried  Surrey, 
indignantly.  *'\Vyat  is  too  good  a  Christian, 
and  too  worthy  a  knight  to  league  with  a  de- 
mon." 

Again  Herne  laughed  bitterly. 

'*  Sir  Thomas  Wyat  told  you  he  would  join 
me  if  I  would  give  him  Anne  Boleyn,"  said  the 
demon.  **1  heard  tbe  offer,  and  accepted  it." 

*'Bot  you  have  no  power  over  her,  demon?" 
cried  Surrey,  shuddering. 

'-You  will  leani  whether  i  have  or  not,  in 
due  time,"  said  Herne.  "Do  yon  refuse  to  go 
with  me?" 

"  1  refuse  to  deliver  myself  to  perdition,"  re- 
joined the  earl. 

"An  idle  fear,"  rejoined  Herne.  ''I  care  not 
for  your  soul— you  will  ruin  th^  without  my 
aid.  I  have  need  of  you.  Vou  shall  be  hack 
again  in  this  chamber  before  the  oiBcer  visito 
it  in  the  morning,  -  and  no  one  shall  be  aware 
of  your  absmce.  Come,  or  I  will  bear  you 
hence." 

"  You  dare  not  touch  me,"  replied  Surrey, 
placing  his  hand  upon  his  breast;  *'l  am  armed 
with  a  holy  relic,'' 

"I  know  it,"  said  Herne;  ''and  I  feel  its 
power,  or  I  would  not  have  trifled  with  you 
thus  long.  But  it  cannot  shield  vou  from  a 
rivah  Yon  believe  the  ihir  Geraldme  constant 
-ha!" 

"  I  know  her  to  be  so,"  said  Surrey. 
A  derisive  laugh  broke  from  Herne. 
"Peace,  raockmg  fiend f"  cried  Surrey,  fu- 
riously. 

•■I  laugh  to  think  how  you  arc  deceived," 
said  Heme.  "Would  you  behold  your  mistress 
now? — would  you  see  how  she  conducts  her- 
self during  your  absence?" 

If  you  choose  to  try  me,  1  will  not  oppose 
tbe  attempt;"  replied  Surrey,  "bnt  it  will  be 
futile." 

"Remove  the  relic  from  yonr  person,"  re- 
jcHued  Heme,  "naoe  it  iqion  the  table,  within 

your  grasp,  and  you  shall  see  her." 
Surrey  nesiteted. 

"No  harm  can  result  from  it,"  be  cried,  at 
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kn^h,  detaching  the  reHe  from  his  neck,  and 
laymg  it  on  the  table. 

A  low  lanxh  from  the  demon  almost  msde 
him  repent  what  he  had  done. 

"Extinguish  the  light,"  cried  Heme,  in  a 
commaading  voice. 

Surrey  instantly  sprang  to  his  feet,  and  dashed 
the  lamp  off  the  table. 

"  Behold  1"  cried  the  demon. 

And  instantly  a  vision,  representing  the  form 
and  lineaments  of  the  fair  Geraldine  to  the  life, 
shone  forth  against  the  opposite  wall  of  (be 
chamber.  At  the  feet  of  tne  Tisionary  damsel 
knelt  a  shape  resembling  the  Duke  of  mchmond. 
Be  was  pressii^  die  huid  extended  to  him  by 
the  fair  ueraldme  (o  his  lips,  tad  a  anile  of 
triumph  irradiated  Ua  feaCaiea. 


"Snch  is  man's  friaad^p— snch  wamtt'i 
constancy,"  cried  Heme.  "Are  yon  now  8BI» 
«edr 

"I  am,  that  yon  have  decetved  me,  Uw 
spirit,"  cried  the  earl.  *'l  wonld  not  bdim 
the  fair  Geraldine  inerartnnt,  Rongji  aU  kl 
told  me  so." 

A  terrible  laugh  broke  from  the  demon,  aa4 
the  vision  faded  away.  All  became  ^rfeet 
daricness,  and  for  a  few  moments,  fte  e«l  n- 
mained  »lent  He  then  called  to  the  dMoa, 
bnt  recerrmg  no  answer,  pot  faiA  bis  bM 
towards  die  spot  where  bs  nad  stood.  He  wis 
gone.  Coi^randed,  Sorfey  retnnod  to  the  taU^ 
and  searched  for  Ike  reko,  boL  with  a  Mag 
of  indeserttiMe  nngnshaiids^«MMMh,ftM 
that  it  had  liknwiaa  diaifpeniei. 


V. 


WHAT  BlFEL  WTAT  Uf  IHB  CAVE^-^OW  U  DBAKK  A  IUB»lMM  Wmnr,  AS*  mmn  Wm 

Vi  TOE  FOREST. 


The  cave  in  which  Sir  Thomas  Wvat  found 
himself  on  the  removal  of  the  buidage  from 
his  eyes  was  apparendy— for  it  was  only  lighted 
by  a  singlo  torch, — of  considerable  width  and  ex- 
ten^  and  hewn  out  of  the  bed  of  soft  sand-stone. 
The  roof,  which  mii^ht  be  abont  ten  feet  high, 
was  supported  b_y  the  trunks  of  three  large 
trees,  radely  fashioned  into  the  shape  of  pillars. 
There  were  several  narrow  lateral-  openings, 
which  seemed  to  communicate  inih  other  caverns ; 
and  at  die  further  end,  which  was  almost  buried 
in  obscurity,  there  was  a  gleam  that  appeared 
to  be  produced  by  the  reflection  of  the  torch- 
light upon  water.  On  the  right  hand  was  a 
vue  of  huge  stones,  disposed  somewhat  in  the 
ibrm  of  a  Dmidical  altar,  on  the  top  of  which,  as 
on  a  throne,  sat  the  demon  hunter,  surrounded 
by  his  satellites,— one  of  whom,  homed  and 
bearded  like  a  goat,  and  decorated  with  a  long 
tail,  had  clambered  the  rooabened  sides  of  the 
central  pillar  to  hold  a  torch  over  the  captive's 
head. 

Half-stifled  by  the  uoxious  vapour  he  had  in- 
haledj  and  blinded  by  the  tightness  of  the  band- 
age, it  was  some  time  before  Wyat  fblly  re- 
covered his  powers  sight  and  utterance.  At 
length,  he  spoke. 

<^Why  am  I  brought  hither,  false  Head?"  he 
demanded. 

"To  join  my  band,"  replied  the  demon,  harshly 
and  imperiously. 

"What,  scour  the  woods  with  a  troop  of  in- 
fernal spiritsi"  rejoined  Wyat.  "Never!  I  will 
have  nought  to  do  with  you,  except  as  regards 
our  compact." 

*<Wha(  1  require  from  yon  is  part  of  our 
compact,"  reioioed  Heme.  "Yon  are  mine." 

"Not  yeu"  replied  Wyat.  "I  defy  yon  I" 

So  scon^  and  terrible  a  lan^  ton(  from 
the  demon  that  Wyat  involuntary  shrank  bai^ 
wards. 

«lt  Is  too  late,"  cried  Heme.  "Yott  am 
my  power." 

"Not  till  you  have  fiiianed  your  Bgreemcnt," 
r^olued  Wyat. 


"He  who  has  once  closed  hands  with  Hrm 
die  hnnter  cannot  retical,"  retnmed  the  daaia^ 
sternly.  "But  I  mean  yon  ftirty,  aad  wil  Mf 
delude  yon  with  ftlse  enectalioM.  What  yai 
seek  cannot  be  acoomou^d  on  the  iastnt. 
Ere  three  days  Anse  Boleyn  shall  be  yevs." 

**Give  me  some  proof  that  yon  are  not  ds- 
ceiving  me,  sjurit,"  said  Wyat 

"Come  win  me,  dien,"  replied  Heme.  AW 
springtng  from  the  Stone,  he  took  Wyat's  bui 
uid  led  nim  towards  the  lower  end  ot  the  e«i«r 
which  gradually  declined  till  it  readwd  tb* 
edge  of  a  anall,  but  apparendy  deep  pool  of 
water,  risina  above  the  level  tk  the  rock  ihit 
formed  the  homdaty  of  the  eaTem. 

"Remove  the  torcAt"  thundered  the  dsnwa 
to  diose  bdund.  "Now  snmnion  your  ftlM 
love.  Sir  lliomas  Wyat,"  he  added,  as  his 
ordws  were  obeyed,  and  the  light  was 
drawn  Into  one  of  the  side  passages,  so  IM 
its  gleam  no  longer  fell  upon  the  water. 

"Appear,  Anne  Boleynt"  cried  Wyat, 

And  as  the  words  were  uttered,  a  ^dowy 
resemblance  of  her  he  had  Invoked  flitted  over 
die  surface  of  the  water,  with  hanifa  outstntcbed 
towards  him.  So  moived  was  Wyat  by  the  viriM, 
that  he  wonM  have  flnag  hiauiif  inta  the  posi 


to  grasp  It,  if  he  had  not  been  forcibly  i 
by  the  demon.  At  the  same  mement,  the  flgars 
vanished,  and  all  was  buried  in  darkness. 

"I  have  said  Ae  shall  be  yours,"  eried  Heme; 
"but  time  is  required  for  the  accompbsbmsat 
of  my  purpose.  I  hare  only  power  ova  bcr 
when-  evil  is  predominant  in  her  neart.  But  ancb 
moments  are  not  nnfreipient,"  be  added,  wiib 
a  bitter  laugh.  "And  now  to  Ike  chase.  1  proi«e 
you  it  will  be  a  wilder  and  more  excitmg  nd* 
than  yon  ever  emoyed  in  the  kmg's  eonpaoy. 
To  the  chase  I— 40  tte  chase,  1  say!" 

And  blowing  a  call  upon  his  horn,  Ao  lip* 
instantly  rc-apbeared.  Afl  was  stir  aad  oonAwoa 
amid  the  imptsii  troop— aad  presently  aAenrard^^ 
a  mmber  of  coal-bladi  horses,  and  honods  « 
the  same  hue,  leashed  in  conplas,  wore  browbt 
ant  of  inw  of  ths  aide  paasigM   4anng  » 
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litWr  wen  two  latge  sabto  hoimd»  of  SaM 
Uilttt^*  kreed,  ulion  Heme  anminoBed  to  bis 
aUe  W  Ae  uuam  irf  Satam  urf  Dr^on. 

A  uigkt  Bouait  like  a  bknr  dealt  against  a 
tree  was  now  heurd  overhead,  and  Heine,  im- 
fMfag  silence  by  a  hasty  gestnre  on  the  groap, 
a— led  am  attitude  of  Axed  attentioD.  The  stroke 
wm  reynaled  a  second  time. 

"It  n  onr  brelfaeT,  Hergan  Fenwolf,"  cried 
the  danon. 

A^d  catcln^  hold  of  a  chain  hanging  from 
the  raof,  iHrich  Wyat  had  not  Intherto  noticed, 
he  swnng  hinself  into  a  crevice  above,  aid 
iiaffflaied  tnm  view.  Daring  Ae  absence  of 
Wr  leader,  the  troop  icnuned  motienless  nd 
■feat 

A  few  minntes  aAenrsrds,  Henie  reappeared 
II  the  npper  end  of  the  cave.  He  was  accom- 
psaied  by  Fenwolf,  between  whom  and  Wyat  a 
i^ht  glance  of  recognition  passed. 

The  order  being  given  br  toe  demon  to  monnt, 
Vjwty  after  an  inatanfa  hesitation,  s«zed  the 
hmwfi  mane  of  the  hotae  nearest  him — for  it 
VM  nraished  neither  with  saddle  nor  bridle 
— nd  vaulted  npon  its  back.  At  the  sune  momoit, 
flam  nttaved  a  wild  cry,  and  phinsing  into  die 
Mtl  if  mtor,  annk  i^thin  it  Wyars  steed 
ihimd,  and  swan  swiftly  forward  Wneath 

What  Wyat  rose  agate  to  the  ssrfttce,  he 
ihad  hiasetf  in  the  open  lake,  the  waters  of 
'   irtkh  wore  gleantng  in  the  moMlight  Before 
ban  he  hebeU  Heme  clamheriBg  the  bank,  ac- 
1   awpanied  by  his  two  favoarite  hoonds,  while 
!   t  large  white  owl  wheeled  round  his  head, 
hsoting  loudly.  Behind  were  the  whole  caval- 
cade, with  their  hounds,  swimming  forward  from 
beneath  a  bank  covered  by  thick,  overhanging 
tnes,  which  completely  masked  the  secret  en- 
tnnce  to  the  cave.  Having  no  control  over  his 
•tted,  W^at  was  obliged  to  snnender  himself 
to  its  guidance,  aod  was  soon  placed  by  the 
aide  of  Ae  demon  boater. 

''Pledge  me,  Sir  Thomas  Wvat,"  said  the 
demoo,  "flinging  a  goord-shi^ea  flask  from  his 
girdle,  and  offering  it  to  him.  "Tis  a  rare  wine 
and  will  prevent  you  Irom  snfiering  from 
Tov  bath  as  well  as  give  yon  ^irits  for  the 
chase." 

Chilled  to  the  bone  by  the  immersion  he  had 
■ndergone,  Wyat  did  not  refuse  the  ofler,  but 
pUcia^  Ae  flask  to  his  lips,  took  a  deep  draught 
von  It  Hie  demon  nttmd  a  low  bitter  lai^, 
as  he  received  back  Ae  flash,  and  he  slang  it 
to  his  girdle  without  tasting  it 

The  effect  of  the  potim  upon  Wyat  was  ex- 
traordinary. The  whole  scene  seemed  to  swim 
anund  faini:— the  impish  figures  in  the  lake,  or 

ri  its  baiu,  assumed  forms  yet  more  fantastic ; 
horses  looked  like  monsters  of  die  deep; 
Ae  homds  like  wolves  and  ferocious  beasts; 
the  branches  of  the  trees  writhed  and  shot  for- 
ward like  hissing  serpents:— and  dioogh  this 
eieet^eedily  passed  off,  it  1^  behind  it  a  wild 
and  maddenuig  feeline  of  excitement. 

**A  noble  hart  is  lying  in  yon  glen,"  said 
Morgan  Fenwolf,  advancing  toirards  his  leader, 
''I  tracked  his  slot  thither  this  evening." 

Haste,  and  nnharbour  him,"  replied  Heme, 
**ml  aa  soon  as  yon  roue  him,  give  the  halloa." 


Fenwolf  obeyed;  md,  shoidy  aftaiwds^  n 
cry  was  heard  from  the  ^en. 

"list  halloa  t  list  halloa  r  cried  Heme,  '^'s 
he!  that's  he  I  hyke,  Saturn!  bvke,  Dragon  I— 
Awayl — away  my  merry  men  all." 

Accompanied  by  Wyat,  and  followed  by  the 
whole  cavalcade,  Heme  dashed  into  the  glen, 
where  Fenwolf  awaited  him.  Threading  tht 
hollow,  the  troop  descried  the  hart,  flying  on 
wings  of  swiAoess  alone  a  sweeping  glade,  at 
some  two  hmidred  yards  distance.  The  glade 
was  passed,- a  woody  hnoU  skirted— a  valley 
traversed— and  the  hart  plnngcd  into  a  thick 
grwve  clothing  the  side  of  Hawk's  BilL  But  it 
offered  him  no  secnre  retreat  Dragon  and  Satnm 
were  close  upon  him,  and  behind  then  came 
Heme,  orashi^  tlnoagh  the  branehes  of  the 
trees.  By-and-bye,  the  thicket  beeame  more  open> 
and  they  entered  Cranbovme  Chace.  Bat  the 
hart  soon  quitted  it  to  return  to  the  forest,  and 
darted  down  a  declivity  skirted  by  a  line  of 
noble  oaks.  But  here  he  was  so  body  pressed 
by  his  fierce  opponents,  whose  faus  he  could 
aniost  feel  widtin  his  haunches,  that  he  suddenly 
stopped,  and  stood  at  bay,  and  received  tM 
foremost  of  las  assailants,  Satnra,  on  tke  points 
<rf  his  horns.  Bat  his  drfmce,  though  gdUnt 
was  onavailinK.  In  another  nutant,  Heme  had 
come  np,  and  dismonntiag,  c^led  off  Dragon, 
wkA  was  about  to  take  the  place  of  his  wonnded 
companion.  Drawing  a  knife  from  bis  ginUc^ 
the  nunter  dwew  himself  on  Oe  ground,  mm 
advanced  on  all  fours,  towards  the  hart  In  this 
posture,  he  could  scarcely  be  distiDgnished  from 
some  wild  animal.  As  he  approached,  the  hart 
snorted  and  bellowed  fiercely,  and  dashed  its 
horns  against  him;  bat  the  blow  was  warded 
off  by  the  hunter  by  his  own  andered  helm, 
and  at  the  same  moment,  the  knife  was  plunged 
deeply  into  the  deer's  throat,  and  he  fell  to  the 
ground. 

Spriiuing  lo  his  feet.  Heme  whooped  joyfully, 
placed  his  Dugle  to  Ms  lips,  and  bfew  the  dead 
mot.  He  then  shouted  to  Fenwolf  to  call  off 
and  couple  the  hounds,  and  striking  off  the 
deer's  right  fore  foot  with  his  knife,  presented 
it  to  Wyat.  Several  large  leafy  branches  being 
gathered  and  laid  upon  the  ground,  the  hart 
was  placed  upon  it,  and  Heme  commenced  break- 
ing It  ap,  as  the  process  of  dismembering  the 
deer  is  t»med  in  the  langoage  of  woodcraft. 
His  first  step  was  to  cut  off  the  head,  which  be 
performed  b^  a  single  blow  with  nis  heavy 
trenchant  kmfe. 

'-Give  the  hounds  the  flesh,"  he  said,  de- 
livering the  trophy  to  Fenwolf;  '*but  keep  the 
anders,  for  it  is  a  great  deer  of  head." 

Placing  the  head  on  a  hunting-pole,  Fenwolf 
withdrew  to  an  open  space  among  the  trees, 
and  halloing  to  the  rest  of  the  band,  they  im- 
mediately cast  off  the  hounds,  who  rushed  to- 
wards him,  leaping  and  baying  at  the  stag's 
head,  which  he  alternately  raised  and  lowered, 
undl  they  w«ee  suiBciendy  excited,  when  be 
threw  it  on  the  ground  before  them. 

While  this  was  going  forward,  the  rest  of 
the  band  were  occupied  in  various  ways,  -  some 
striking  a  light  with  flint  and  steel — others 
gathering  together  a  heap  of  sticks  and  dried 
leaves  to  form  a  fire— omers  producing  some 
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ttraii9»«liapBd  cooking  nteosils— while  others 
were  assisting  their  leader  in  his  butcherly  task, 
which  he  executed  with  infinite  skill  and  ex- 
pedition. 

As  soon  as  the  fire  was  kindled.  Heme  dis- 
tributed some  portions  of  the  venison  among 
his  followers,  which  were  instantly  thrown  apon 
the  cmbm  to  broil;  while  a  few  choice  morsels 
were  stewed  in  a  pan  with  wine,  and  anbse- 
qnently  offered  to  tlie  leader  and  Wyat 

This  kastv  repast  over,  the  demon  ordered 
the  fire  to  ne  extingotshedj  and  the  quarters  of 
the  deer  to  be  carried  to  the  cave.  He  Uien 
mounted  his  steed,  and  attended  by  Wyat  and 
Ae  rest  of  his  troop,  except  those  engaged  in 
executing  his  orders,  gaU(^d  towanb  Snow 
Hill,  where  he  speedily  succeeded  in  roosing 
another  noble  hart. 

Away  then  went  the  whole  party — stag,  hounds, 
huntsmen,  sweeping,  like  a  dark  cloud,  down  the 
hill,  and  crosaug  the  moonlit  glade,  studded 
with  noble  trees  on  the  west  of  the  great  avenue. 

F.or  awhile,  the  hart  held  a  course  parallel 
with  the  avenue;  he  then  dashed  across  it, 
threaded  the  intricate  woods  on  the  opposite 
side,  tracked  a  long  glen,  and  leaping  the  pales, 
entered  the  Home  Park.  It  almost  seemed  as 
if  he  desigiied  to  seek  shelter  within  die  caatl^ 
for  he  made  straight  towards  it,  and  was  only 
diverted  by  Heme  himself,  who,  shooting  past 
him  with  mcredible  swiftness,  turned  him  to- 
wards the  lower  part  of  the  park. 

Here  the  chase  continued  with  unabated  speed, 
nntU,  reaching  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  the 


stag  phuged  into  M,  and  saffbred  hiw^  ts  b 

carried  noiselessly  down  the  correnL  Bat  Hnl 
followed  him  along  the  banks,  and  «^  nfl 
ciently  near,  dadied  into  the  atiaaa,  aid  im 
him  ashore  again. 

Once  more  they  flew  across  the  Home  Pii 
—once  more  they  leaped  its  ules— mm  mm 
thev  entered  the  forest— bat  tnis  tine,  AeM 
took  the  direction  of  Englefidd  Green.  He  m 
not,  however,  allowed  to  break  fortb  ialo  A 
opfni  countrr,  but  drivm  again  inta  the  tUt 
woods,  he  held  oa  widi  vondiOM  iMaeii 
tiU  die  lake  appeared  iK  view,  h  muit 
instant,  he  was  swimming  across  it. 

Hcrne  now  thought  fit  to  bring  the  due  ( 
a  close.  Before  the  eddies  occasioned  bj  t 
a&ighted  auimal's  plunge  bad  described  a  iM 
rins,  he  had  quitted  his  steed,  andwasclesTii 
with  rapid  strokes,  the  waters  of  (be  lib 
Finding  escape  impossible,  the  slag  tarn^  I 
meet  him,  and  sought  to  strike  him  «itk  b 
boras— but  as  in  the  case  of  his  ill-fated broUu 
<rf  the  wood,  the  blow  was  ncetved  ea  A 
andered  helm  of  the  smmmer.  The  leit  ai 
ment,  die  clear  water  was  dyed  wtib  Vim 
and  Herac,  catching  the  gasping  animal  hj  d 
head,  guided  his  body  to  the  shore. 

Again  the  process  of  breakinx  19  Ae  dec 
was  gone  through ;  and  when  Heme  kid  cm 
eluded  his  task,  be  again  offered  bit  gimi  u 
Sir  Thomas  Wyat.  Reckless  of  tb  cmt 
quences,  the  knight  placed  the  flask  tiUiiiH, 
and  draining  it  to  the  last  drop,  fell  frM  lii 
hone  inseosible. 
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BETIEWS  OF  NEW  WORKS. 


SttOi  sur  la  Yis  du  Grand  Condi.  Par  le  Vicomte  de  Hahon.  CCe  Uvre  ii*est  pas  en 
vaite.  n  n'y  a  4ae  cent  exemplaftres  de  Ur^)  A  Londres.  1842. 

(noM  THE  QOAK-mar  itmEW.) 


Sn  Williaai  Jones  enmeiiced  his  Jltoraiy 
cmer  W  an  £ss«^  tai  French;  and  the  earliest 
hatorioi  pieces  of  Gibbon  were  in  that  language, 
<f  vUeh  he  felt  himself  so  completely  master, 
ibthe  ItHig  hesitated  whether  he  shoald  compose 
hb  great  work  in  it  or  in  English.  Horace  Wal- 
r*fe  never  attained  perfect  freedom  in  the  eollo- 
wiak  ne  of  Fraieh— at  least,  in  une  of  his 
Klten,  dated  shortly  before  his  last  visit  to  Paris, 
W  ^aki  of  hift  relnctavce  to  miogle  again  in 
I  wieiy  whore  he  eoold  never  hope  to  appear 
Wthr  tan  half  an  idiot — bat  his  correspondence 
viA  MaM  ia  Delbnd  is  admitted  by  French 
niiii  t»  dispUy  a  sMe  of  admirable  parity. 
ll'eMieTe  tne  French  of  Vatkek  is  also  con- 
n'md  by  our  neidiboars  as  classical;  if  we 
■#tpresonieto  offer  u  opinion  on  Uie  subject, 
m  i^nld  say  iC  is  even  better  than  the  English 
of  Mr.  fieckford's  'Travels.'  We  are  not  aware 
ik>t  uyodvtr  French  eoinp<Mittoa  by  an  English 
iui  has  received  or  merited  much  praise.  * 
Ihe  present  performance  is  more  considerable 
is  psmt  of  extent  than  any  of  those  which  we 
bm  Msntioiwd  :  and  we  do  not  anticipate  that 
n^ment  of  Paris  will  pronounce  it  inferior 
to  the  SeM  of  them  in  point  of  eiecntion.  Jones 
«Tote  in  Frendb,  because  his  subject  was  more 
likehr  to  interest  coutinenta]  than  E^^lish  readers, 
>ai  lis  mother  tongue  was  then  little  studied 
oa  the  c<mtinenL  Walpole  addressed  French 
letters  to  a  I^risian  bluestocking.  Gibbon  in 
hiiyonth  was  more  aFrenchman  than  anEnglish- 
w— and  in  tbe  circles  whose  notice  he  inune- 
tUtiy  coveted,  nothing  bat  French  was  spoken. 
Viihtk,  thoi^  not  the  first  of  Nr.  Beokford's 
pMkaliPM,  was  the  first  that  he  avowed,  or 
Mattncted  Bolieeatdietime:  it  was  produced, 
ve  believe,  in  his  minority,  and  both  written 
mi  jprinted  abroad.  That  Lord  Mahon,  after 
umnring  high  distinction  as  an  historical  writer 
■■  his  native  langua^,  should  have  thought  of 
CMiposing  an  histoncsi  volume  of  400  pages  in 
FWneh,  will  no  doubt  excite  much  wonder. 
The  coiiosi^  of  sudi  an  attempt  by  a  gentleman 
u  tituted  IS,  as  we  have  shown,  unexampled 
tttsng  us.  Wc  should  regret  his  choice  if  we 
M  not  hope  aad  expect  that,  like  Mr.  Beckford, 
he  vffi  be  hii  own  English  trandator:  mean- 

*  We  an  Mt  Ignsnnt  that  Ike  great  rmunKc 
•r  'Aaistaslwi'  vaa  ariglnany  written  biFreniA— 
wt  have      «««M  Mr.  Bare  had  peribeC  eMa- 
cf  ikat  lanfMif^  else  h«  wonld  never  have 
■ate  Mch  m  ittMitt;  M  Ms  rrattA  twrt  wan 
■nar  yitaM. 


while  we  have  to  thank  hun  for  a  highly  in. 
teresting  and  skilful  narrative:  and  its  opening 
puagraph  will  enable  our  readers  to  form  their 
own  opinion  of  the  circnrostances  under  vhich 
the  foreign  vehicle  was  adopted. 

'J'entreprends,  dans  one  lanffue  qui  n  eat  pas  la 
nlenne,  I'blatolre  d'nn  h^roa  Stranger.  C'est  nn 
d^lasMment  dont  J'al  jonl  an  milieu  d'occnpatloBa 
plus  airteaaes.  Ayant  trettv4  uo  vlf  iutitH  dans 
les  aventares  remanettqoes  da  Prinoe  d«  Cend^,  et 
dans  le  caraetire  si  beau  et  si  teuehant  de  laPrhi- 
eease,  sa  femme,  J*al  pris  plalsir  k  reeueUllr  et  k 
eemUnm  tons  les  ir^  qol  a'y  rmpportent  Les 
H^flMlres  da  temps  m'ont  fount  la  plaport  de  nea 
natdilanv,  mala  fal  ansal  eo  poar  guides,  pendant 
one  partie  de  ma  tAcbe,  nUustre  Slsmondl  dans 
Son  Hlstotre  des  Pran^ais,  et  Texcelleiit  blstorien 
de  la  rronde,  H.  le  Cunle  de  St.  Anlaire.  Mais 
poorqaol,  me  dlri't-on,  veololr  ^rire  en  Franf  abi  V 
Parceque,  k  I'^poque  ou  ees  pages  ne  serraient  de 
ricr^ittlon,  J'avals  beancoup  k  lire  et  k  ^rire  en' 
Anglais;  alnsi,  toire  encore  en  cette  langae  eat 
iti  poor  mat  u  neuvean  travail,  et  nen  pas  le 
ddlassMnent  qoe  Je  cherelmls.  Bosnlte,  en  adepUnt 
la  langne  de  Condi,  J'al  eu  I'avantage  do  pouvoir 
dter  sea  prepres  pareles,  et  d«  me  ptaMmr  davan- 
tage  de  I'espilt  de  son  temps.  Dn  reste,  Je  pense 
fclen  qoe  J'al  dd  fhire  des  ftwtes;  d'autant  plos  que 
Je  n'^  censulti  personne  sans  excepUon,  ni  en 
entreprenant  cet  euvrage,  ni  en  I'^ertvant;  ^u'on 
me  permette  done  de  r^lamer,  df  s  k  pr^nt,  tonte 
riBdalgenee  du  lecteur.— flf«n»,  I84t.' — pp.  1,  t. 

Even  more  singular  than  Lord  Mahon's  choice 
of  the  French  language  on  this  oecasion  is  ihe 
hci  that  it  was  reserved  for  him  to  collect  and 
combine  Into  a  clear  oontinuovs  narrative  the 
French  materials  for  the  personal  history  of  one 
of  the  most  Ulustrious  of  Frenchmen.  The 
bulky  work  of  Desormaux  appeared  before 
some  of  the  most  curious  of  these  materials 
were  aecesible;  and  even  if  the  author  had 
written  at  a  later  period  he  would  have  dis- 
dained to  use  them.  The  Essai  Historique  of 
Gonde's  own  greatHrrandson  is  rather  an  ^loge 
dian  a  history,  we  are  not  acquainted  with 
any  other  separate  work  on  the  life  of  this 
great  captain,  and  from  neither  of  these  could 
any  adequate  conception  of  his  personal  pecu- 
liarities be  derived.  The  deeply-interesting  cha- 
racter and  history  of  his  unfortunate  wife  are 
very  slightly  touoied  upon  either  by  the  pain- 
ful investigator  of  his  campaigns,  or  the  elegant 
apologist  who  inherited  his  lionours.  Yet  no 
great  man  ever  owed  more  to  a  devoted  woman 
^an  did  Cwdd  to  Ci^Mnce  de  Bfaflld;  nor 
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was  devotion  ever  more  ongratefolly  repaid. 
By  Lord  Mahon  the  adventnres  of  the  princess 
are  skilfully  Intera'oven  with  those  of  her 
husband— and  conuncnted  on  with  a  generous 
warmth  of  feeling  whicb  oonstitutec  to  osr- 
selves  Ae  liveliest  charm  of  tim  delightful  book. 

The  titles  (rather  Flemish  than  French)  of 
Cond^  and  Enghien  were  brought  into  the  fa- 
mily of  Bourbon  bv  the  marriage  of  Henry  of 
Navarre's  grandfather  with  Mary  of  Luxem- 
bourg. Louis,  the  first  Prince  of  Cond^^  was 
one  of  the  ablest  chiefs  of  the  Hogueaots,  and 
died  in  1569  on  the  bloody  field  of  Jamac. 
Henry,  his  son,  became  head  of  hU  branch  at 
seventeen  years  of  age,  and  soon  distinguished 
himself  by  his  gallant  zeal  in  Uie  cause  of  his 
GOHsin-gennan  Henry  IV.  He  died  in  1&88, 
leaving  his  newly-wedded  wife  with  child  of 
Henry,  the  third  prince — who,  unlike  his  father 
and  grandfather,  was  bred  up  in  BnmaniMi.  He 
mamed,  in  1600,  Charlotte  de  Montmorenci, 
*ih.t  most  beautiful  woman  in  France.'  Her 
diarmSt  as  she  appeared  at  her  bridaU  captivated 
Ikary  IV.,  and  though  she  was  just  sixteen 
ye»rs  of  age,  and  the  king  dose  ujH>D  sixty, 
she  betrayed  symptoms  of  satisfaction  with  her 
illostrioas  conquest,  which  induced  the  bride- 
croom  touiticipate  the  fashion  of  wedding  trips. 
He  ^ped  with  her  to  a  distant  chateau — the 
king  pursued  in  disguise — and  the  ^air  proceeded 
to  the  Netherlands:  but  suspicion  bad  taken 
root— the  prince  soon  qoitted  the  bir  lady's 
society,  aoA  she  aaplied  to  the  Pope  to  have 
her  maniage  cancelled,  on  the  ground  of  non- 
adhesion,  indolgiag  a  hope,  that  if  she  were  free 
the  amorous  king  might  contrive  to  divorce 
Mary  of  Mcdicis,  and  raise  her  to  his  throne. 
Hmry,  however,  was  murdered  in  the  following 
year.  The  tliird  Conde  makes  a  prominent  figure 
in  every  history  ofthe  stormy  muiority  of  Louis 
XilL,  Mit  never  saw  his  wile  again  until  1616, 
when  he  was  arrested  and  confined  at  Vinceones 
hy  Older  of  the  qiieen  regent.  The  p^^cess,  upon 
kearing  of  this,  at  once  stopjiea  the  suit  for 
divorce,  which  had  been  creepuig  on  for  several 
vears,  and  petitioned  for  leave  lo  join  her  hus- 
band in  bis  prison.  It  was  granted  on  condition 
l3et»t  she  should  be  considered  also  as  a  prisoner 
—and  her  ready  acceptance  of  these  terms  effected 
a  rcconctiliaiion.  Her  first  two  children  were 
bom  n  the  kce^  of  Viooenaes — which  may  thus 
he  said  to  have  saved  the  line  of  Cond^,  as  weH 
as  witnessed  Us  final  extinction.  Afiter  three 
year's  oonfinement  the  prisoners  were  set  at 
Uberty;  and  Cond£  lypears  ever  after  to  have 
been  a  most  pliant  courtier.  Among  other  lavonrs 
wUck  he  bened  and  obtained  at  the  hands  of 
his  old  enemy  Richdiea,  be  bad  a  grant  of 
several  estates  of  his  brother-in-law,  (he  Duke 
of  Montmorenci,  whom  the  Cardinal  beheaded 
— tncludiog  the  three  noble  domains  of  St.  Maur, 
Ecouco,  and  Cbantilly^besides  a  new  dukedom 
«f  Chiteauroux,  and  the  secularization  of  several 
abbeys.  He  more  than  once  cwnmanded  the 
French  armies,  but  never  with  much  success, 
though  his  courage  was  worthy  of  his  blood, 
«id  he  was  undoubtedly  a  man  of  taleats. 

The  priDM  and  prineeas  had  three  aMS,  who 
all  diea  in  infancy,  hefare  die  biiAi  of  Lowi, 
who  bseame  tto  fins/  CamU,  «b  the  of 


September,  1621.  He  received  the  title  of  Dk 
d'Enghien — ^but  as  the  father,  being  first  prince 
of  the  blood,  was  in  court  style  simply  Jfoa- 
steur  le  Prince,  so  the  heir,  during  the  father') 
lifetime,  was  alwaya  talked  of  as  Montieur  fe 
Due.^  He  was  a  frail  and  feeble  child,  aad  aeeml 
likely  to  be  as  shortlived  as  those  whopreceded 
him.  He  was  sent  to  the  castle  of  Hontrond, 
of  which  the  pictoresjfne  and  majestic  rains  still 
overhang  the  town  of^St.  Amand  in  Berry.  IW 
prince  had  good  reason  to  select  a  spot  celebrated 
for  the  salubrity  of  its  Airi-bm  it  was  ■ypoirJ 
that  he  idso  contemplated  the  chances  of  a  aev 
disgrace  at  court,  and  was  de«roas  of  jdacsig 
the  only  hope  of  his  race  in  a  sitoatiwa  of^Btfety. 
Here  the  boy  ovt^w  his  ailments,  and  mob 
gave  augury  of  (he  man,  being  ioMdous,  cMui 
amenable  to  no  aulhori^  but  amy  his  fathv'i 
—whom  he  always  dreued,  vm  acid—  dis- 
obeyed—yet by  craft  or  darins  eoanvtwR  ^ 
the  fem^  about  him  iato  tlw  al«v«  «U| 
caprice.  What  the  period  of  wsmmlynfew 
over.  Us  fathw  gave  him  for  governor  a  weitlqr 
private  genAnMW,  M.  LaBoqsaifac,  who  aiaii 
to  have  discharged  a  difficult  d«ty  wi*  tsxm- 
plary  firmness.  The  faithfid  friead  and  stfTSB^ 
Lfrnet,  whose  Memoits  alone  give  details  of  dM 
early  days,  r^iresetfs  both  the  soveaerMd 
the  father  as  watching  the  r^id  devdoMMt 
of  the  boy's  Udents  with  eqwjl  wonder  aid  eu^ 
and  combining  their  ofiiHta  lo  <dMwk  and 
dicate  the  aawageness  of  ton^  whi^  eveij 
now  and  then  «evealed  kself,  TWe  is  a  pu- 
ticular  record  (which  may  have  «ffi>rded  a  biat 
to  the  first  chapter  in  Zelnco)  a  sew* 
whipping,  in  the  prince's  presence^  for  teariiS 
out  the  eyes  of  a  pet  sparrow. 

In  due  time  Boussiere  and  two  lemM 
priests  accompanied  him  to  Bourges,  where  be 
attended  the  Jesuits'  College  regularly  Awat 
fourorjfive  years, beingdistinguisked  iathe  cUm- 
rooms  by  a  balustrade  round  bis  chair,  sail  bjr 
anifonnly  gaining  the  first  prins  for  evarr^MiM 
of  exercise.  His  boyish  letters  to  his  father  waie 
printed  in  the  Eisai  Biateripu,  mi  th^  sn 
evidently -eeDuine  productions,  expieastng  feekiff 
and  thon^us  of  his  ovn,  in  Lafeu  whrai  ke^ 
improving  as  the  time  advaneee.  We  resd  of 
the  ]>recocioHs  learning  of  princes  vrilh  ao  ^ 
position  to  credulity— -but  Cond^  was  a 
scholar,  for  his  mind  was  easerly  cnritns  Ma 
nmversally  andiitioua.  He  coiud  no  more  brow 
to  be  second  in  the  college  than  in  the  *aw 
d'orntes  or  the  Hundye.  He  via  the  best  fcM*; 
Ti4er,  danorar  of  the  i4aee,  as  wdl  as  Ike  belt 
writer  of  Ihenes,  the  qnickoet  and  most  ii«aidMi 
nunnfhetner  of  Sapfdues  and  Alcaics.  Hestwrn 
history,  espeeially  the  history  of  war  and  w 
history  of  France,  wiA  m^uded  teii  »■ 
assiduity.  He  teraiiuated  a  coiurse  of  pbilost^T 
at  twelve  yevs  of  age,  by  publicly  swpofUiC 
two  theses,  according  to  the  ttshion  of  the  um; 
and  both  were  ao  good  Oai  ha  faAerhidttM 
printed.  Like  a  dexterous  courtier,  he  maw 
the  boy  dedicate  the  fiut  lo  the  Cardiaa^ 
the  seeond  to  the  JUme.  Ho  was  thus  tii^ 
oovecedwithhoneoce  othiaovn  ac^uiMg*** 

«  Hta  sifMtfnelMtf  lift  was  anlMVi«<* 
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be  left  Bovrges.  He  had  occupied  ditriiig  his 
vesideDCe  there  the  fine  bdtel  Built  by  Jacrgucs 
Conr,  the  fomona  goldsmith,  i.  e-  financier,  of 
Charles  VIL  It  still  exists,  a  superb  monament 
of  andent  art,  and  the  open  stone<work  of  the 
parapet  exhibits  the  original  inscription,  on  which 
the  eyes  id  the  youthfal  hero  must  have  so 
titem  imH—A  Coelr  vaitlmt  rien  im^saible. 

After  leaving  Bourges  the  duhe  remained  for 
the  most  part  at  Monlrond,  pnrsaiDg  hts  studies 
keeiUy,  and  hvniing  in  the  forest.  His  lexers 
t»  bis  lather  indicate  that  his  constant  passion 
was  the  art  of  war  :  and  Lenet  telb  us  that  the 
jrwlh  took  comparatively  little  pleasnre  ui  any 
Mciety  but  that  of  old  olficers,  whom  he  in- 
tesMBtly  mestioned  about  military  faots  and 
ibearies.  'Rius  five  or  six  years  passed  away, 
Mil  Anne  of  Austria,  after  twenty  years  of 
Mtfility,  pro^Med  ■  daopUn— afkenrards  Louis 
IIV.:  nnd  the  Prmoe  ofC&nii  carried  his  son 
irith  him  to  participate  in  the  rejoicings  of  the 
CMrt  He  was  now  in  his  ei^teenth  summer, 
wd  the  court  hailed  him  as  the  prime  ornament 
of  these  great  festivities.  In  stature  he  hardly 
faned  the  middle  height,  but  his  figure  was 
fcrfert— a  node!  of  strength,  agility,  and  youthful 
gfacc-HMl  thongfa  he  made  no  jiretensions  to 
regabr  heaoty  of  lineaments,  his  countenance 
WM  is  the  highest  degree  striking  and  majestic 
— ifce  tive  ea^e  '^&---large,  dark,  and  bold, — 
iksily  s«rioBs  defect  b^ag  in  die  mouth,  which, 
SMve  than  any  odier  fcatare,  expresses  mora] 
fialiiiea.  His  moustaehios  were  not  yet  grown 
CBoagh  to  conceal  the  coarseness  of  a  sensual 
tip,  aid  teeth  long  aud  profecting  in  which  phy- 
niirneihln  of  AUbertns  school  would  have  re- 
caoised  the  type  of  Ae  wolf.  But  the  court 
tames  were  very  wiHiag  to  overlook  these  ble- 
■ishes.  Even  liis  cousin,  the  famous  daughter 
af  Gmmoa  of  Orleans,  though  she  abhorred  the 
wfael»  race  of  Cottd^.  is  lavish  in  her  praises 
ftf  his  royal  mien.  *He  has,'  she  writes,  'the 
gnadest  head  in  the  coot^  and  entirely  the  air 
•f  a  great  prhKe. '  Woohsi  seldom  care  much 
Am*  a  mm  who  seems  to  think  much  of  his 
mil  person.  The  young  dnke  was,  as  he  always 
raatiaued  to  be,  somewhat  slovenly  in  his  dress. 
He  had  not  the  least  turn  for  any  sort  of  finery, 
■ad,  unless  on  oecassions  of  ceremony,  adhered 
lo  the  plain  black  garb  which  he  had  become 
accwoncd  to  at  the  Jesuits'  College.  His  dancing, 
however,  was  inimitable;  and  nis  ready  wit 
ffave  him  the  lead  equally  in  all  the  pglita  jeux 
»f  the  Palais  Boyal.  It  was  on  the  same  occasion 
also  that  Paris  saw  for  the  first  time  his  too 
e^t^uuted  sister  ABne-Ocoevi^e,  styled  till 
ber  mmage  HadesDois^e  de  Bourbon.*  A  more 
ceaswunta  beauty  never  biased  upon  Ae  world. 
9he  was  a  year  older  diaa  her  brother,  and 
srems  to  have  greatly  resembled  hua  in  character. 
Tboagb  her  eye  was  soft,  and  her  smile  and 
Mash  angetic,  she  had  inherited  the  pride,  an- 
daatr,  cnselty,  and  lasciviaasness  of  the  old 
BonWns,  as  well  as  the  captivating  grace  of 
the  Hontmarencies.o 

A  ftm  ^ritbet  oafcMc  bi  CMWtaRtly  upiWtA  t* 
ksr  ky  Ifee  neawtr-^wrltenk  'Wkeever,'  says  the 
■Saatab  adage,  'Woald  malEr  a  devil,  mart  kfl^a 
ky  MiAfeic  aa  angel.' 


After  a  few  weeks  of  festivity,  the  court  sank 
back  into  the  dulness  which  had  for  many  years 
characterized  it.  Louis  XIII.,  whether  or  not 
he  suspected  his  queen  of  having  given  him  an 
heir  but  not  a  son,«  withdrew  from  her  society, 
and  resumed  his  solitary  existence  at  St.  Germain. 
His  health  was  already  feeble,  and  he  seemed 
to  have  no  pleasnre  left  but  in  the  noble  chaee 
of  badgers.  He  had  ceased  to  interfere  with  his 
imperious  minister;  and  Anne  of  Austria,  dis- 
heartened and  all  but  disgraced,  presumed  no 
longer  to  drcara  of  intriguing  against  Richelieo. 
The  Cardinal  was  king  in  all  but  the  name, 
and  exacted  even  from  Ood's  anointed  the  honours 
of  royalty.  The  Prince  of  Condi,  like  Gaston 
of  Orleans,  was  a  supple  courtier  to  the  true 
monarch,  who  usually  held  his  state  at  Ruel, 
guarded  hy  his  own  guards,  taking  precedence 
of  the  princes  of  the  blood,  receiving  the  qaeen 
without  rising  from  his  chair,  and  only  half 
rising  whmLoois  himself  entered  his  chamber. 
The  Cardinal  had  hardly  |condescended  to  mix 
in  the  recent  festivities~but  what  he  had  heard 
of  the  young  D'Enghien  excited  his  curiosity. 
He  sent  for  and  had  a  long  conversation  with 
him,  and  is  said  to  have  told  Chavigni,  the 
same  evening,  that  he  had  spent  t^'o  hours 
with  a  boy  who  could  not  fail  to  turn  out  the 
greatest  man  in  France.  The  prophecy  is  not 
well  authenticated — but  when  the  Prince  of 
Conde  went  in  the  followii^  nring  to  conw 
mand  the  army  in  Spain,  Richeiien  allowed 
him  to  make  D  K^iien  his  deputy  in  the  go- 
vernment of  Burgundy.  The  youth  would 
rather  have  accompanied  his  fadier  to  the 
camp,  but  submitted,  as  usual,  to  his  wishes; 
and,  though  of  course  he  had  counsel  and  as- 
sistance, 'so  conducted  himself  in  this  em- 
ployment as  to  acquire  esteem  and  respect  in 
that  great  province.' 

Next  year  (1640)  IVEnghien  was  gratified  by 
permission  to  make  the  campaign  in  Flanders 
under  the  Marshal  de  la  Meilleraie,  and  during 
the  sieve  and  capture  of  Arras  dlstingtdshed 
himself  Dv  brillant  gallantry.  On  his  return  he 
had  another  private  interview  with  Richelieo, 
who  remained  confirmed  in  his  favourable  opi- 
nion: and  Condescended  to  listen  to  the  Prince 
bis  father's  humble  suit  for  a  funily  alliance. 
As  to  this  matter,  the  young  man's  own  ineli- 
aattons  were  not  consulted.  Allpowerful  as  Ri- 
chelieu was,  the  heir  of  the  Condes  saw  in  him 
only  a  successful  fartenu.  To  mix  his  royal 
blood  with  that  of  an;^  but  the  very  highest  of 
the  cMl  noble  houses  in  France  seemed  to  him 
an  inconceivable  degradation.  The  ftther,  how- 
e^'er,  was  resoWed,  and  the  son  submitted.  He 
was  married  in  February,  1641,  to  Climence, 
the  daughter  of  Richelieu's  sister,  the  Duchess 
of  MailI6-Brez6. 

The  bride  was  only  entering  her  fonrteendi 
year  -  and  so  mere  a  child,  that  two  years  after- 
wards she  is  said  to  have  been  found  playing 
with  a  doll.  She  was  treated  from  her  wedung- 
hour  with  utter  contempt,  and  when  D'EnghiM 
Tell  ill  of  a  fever  shortly  after,  the  court  agreed. 
Item,  con.,  that  it  was  a  fever  of  vexation  and 

*  The  King  was  jMlons  of  Us  ferotfter.  See 

Bayfe'fl  artlclfl  on  LodIs  XIII. 
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disgust.  Yet  Clemcuce  deserved  other  usage. 
Her  persou  was  sntalt,  hut  her  comple.\ion  waa 
fiue,  and  her  eyes  verj  heantiful,  and  Madame 
de  Motteyillc,  no  prejudiced  chronicler,  adds, 
that  whenever  she  was  pleased  to  speak,  she 
acquitted  herself  apirituwemtnt.  The  rare  ex- 
cellences of  her  character  only  emeiKed  into 
notice  after  she  had  spent  many  misnrablo  years 
in  her  new  pusitioo. 

Tlic  duke,  on  shaking  off  his  fever,  imme- 
diately rejoined  Uiv  army  of  La  3fi-ilieraie,  and 
served  out  Ibe  rcsl  of  a  uot  very  distinguished 
campaign.  .Next  year  Li>ui&  Xlll.,  though  almost 
dying,  insisted  on  taking  the  tield  in  person, 
and  D'Eugbieu  accompanied  him  to  tbebpanish 
frontier.  The  operations  ended  in  the  entire 
conquest  of  RonssiUon.  The  duke  had  again 
covered  himself  with  honour,  especially  at  the 
siege  (if  Perpi^nan. 

Ou  his  way  back  fruui  Roussillon,  he  passed 
through  Lyons,  but  neglected  to  visit  its  arch- 
bishop, the  Cardinal  .Uphoose  de  Richelieu. 
On  rcachiug  Paris  he  waited  on  the  minister, 
who  asked  him  how  he  had  found  his  brother 
at  Lyons.  He  was  obliged  to  confess  that  he 
had  uot  seeu  the  archbishop.  The  minister  made 
uu  observation  at  the  time,  but  explained  him- 
self an  hour  after  to  the  Prince  of  Coude,  who 
ordered  his  son  instantly  to  retrace  hts  way  to 
Lyons.  He  obeyed*  and  after  a  jbuniey  orZOO 
leagues  over  lud  roads  in  bad  weather  again 
reached  Lyons ;  but  .Vlphoiise  had  been  informed 
of  his  compulsory  travels,  and,  no  doubt  on 
his  brulber's  suggestion,  removed  (o  Marseilles. 
The  duke  followed  him  thither,  and  then  made 
the  best  of  his  way  back  to  Ruel;  Richeliea 
repeated  his  question  about  his  brother's  health, 
and  having  received  an  answer,  speared  sa- 
tisfied. 

The  great  Cardinal  was  himself  to  the  last— 
and  he  was  now  near  his  end.  Most  sick  men 
who  meet  death  in  the  possession  of  their  fa- 
nilties  have  sufficient  internal  indications  of  the 
approaching  fate.  On  tlic  4lh  of  December,  1642, 
Richelieu  sent  for  the  king  to  his  bedside,  and 
asked  and  received  a  solemn  promise  that  his 
last  arrangements  should  be  punctuality'  obeyed. 
He  had  disposed  of  every  great  oflice  in  France, 
as  if  France  had  been  his  patrimonial  possession 
—and,  among  other  appointments,  named  his 
secretary,  ftbzarin  (originally  a  domestic),  as 
his  successor  in  the  miuistiy.  Dismissing  the 
king,  who  was  almost  as  ill  as  himself,  he  in- 
litealheattendanoeof  hisconiinsor;  and  various 
bishops  and  abbots  then  assembled  about  him 
to  be  ed^ed  with  the  calm  piety  of  his  last 
sacraments.  He  died  in  their  presence  without 
a  groan.  A  murmur  of  devout  admiration  was 
echoed  through  the  group  of  prelates.  The  Bishop 
of  Nantes,  who  had  more  shrewdness  than  the 
rest,  or  more  candour,  or  perhaps  only  more 
malignity,  venlored  to  whisper,  'Profecto  nimium 
magna  ilia  trangnillilas  me  lerrebat.'  Such  was 
the  parting  of  uiis  haughty,  bloody  priest  The 
weak  king,  who  had  feued  him  living  and  dying, 
and  who  seemed  to  fear  him  even  when  dead, 
was  not  to  survive  his  master-minister  long: 
but  he  could  not  imitate  the  tranquillity  that 
tenified  Oi^pCoipeau.  When  his  agony  seemed 
to  be  over,  thm  was  an  eager  wUqMcing  anoas 


the  attmdants  at  the  foot  of  the  royal  bed.  The 
little  dauphin,  now  seven  years  old,  undersloo4 
their  meaning,  and  exclaimed  .with  childish  ex- 
ultation, *Je  suis  Louis  fjoatorzerLoaislVein 
gathered  strength  for  one  shriek  of  ^Paseneere!' 
and  expired  (May  14,  1643). 

Richelieu's  lite  had  been  spent  m  the  eodeivoor 
to  break  down  the  ancieirt  aristocracy  of  Frsace. 
aud  convert  the  monarchy  which  he  wieUed 
into  a  pure  despotism.  The  union  <^  ilnpc^ 
turbable  courage  and  unfathomable  perfidy  ud 
seemed  towards  the  close  entirely  triumpuiit; 
but  though  Louis  XIH.  and  Anne  of  Aastria 
upheld  his  system  to  the  ntmost  of  their  meaai 
aud  understanding  after  he  was  no  more,  the 
great  nobility,  headed  bv  the  princes  u  Ae 
blood,  were  not  jirepaiea  to  see  that  s^stMi 
continued  under  hn  lulian  sncoessor.  The  sopfle 
foreigner  foresaw  how  easily  a  natMBil  prgHMe 
might  be  nurtured  to  his  embarrassment,  andat 
once  yielded  on  various  pfnnts  of  foraujityaad 
precedence  which  had  given  greater  offencethu 
weightier  encroachmCDts  could  do  to  the  brothef 
of  Louu  Xlll.  Bat  the  demand  of  the  Coodb 
was  a  serious  one -it  was  no  less  tfaaa  the 
immediate  command  of  the  army  on  the  Floaisb 
frontier  for  the  Duke  d'Enghien — now  ia  the 
t^iteuty-second  year  of  bis  age.  He  had  givea 
abundant  prools  of  daring  oouage— bat  codd 
not  by  possibility  have  exhibited  possession 
any  other  quality  which  such  a  pest  requu«4. 
But  the  heir  of  Cond^  was  also  the  hosbaad  of 
Richelieu's  niece,  and  Mazarin  shrunk  froai  tbe 
risk  of  irritating  at  once  two  great  interests  is 
the  sute.  Shortly  before  the  king's  doMh  tk 
young  duke  was  appointed;  aud  the  indignaliM 
of  the  public  had  liardly  been  expressed  before 
it  was  most  effectually  rdmked:  for,  howewr 
mean  and  profl^ate  the  act  of  the  govenmcnt 
had  been,  it  was  done  for  a  warlike  SfnuM^ 
the  first  order;  and  he  who  had  only  sctvcc 
two  campugos  as  a  volunteer,  was  hardly  a 
fortni^t  in  the  supreme  command  eie  he  hM 
won  a  great  battle  against  the  best  generals  am 
troops  of  the  Spanish  nuuurchy-  the  battle  that 
more  than  any  other  one  on  record  (exwpt 
Trafalgar)  weakened  and  lowered  that  oaee 
hati^tiest  of  powers — dw  greatest  in  which  the 
French  arms  had  been  vietorions  for  newly  MB 
years. 

We  have  heard  that  when  (he  conqnoiff  w 
Assaye  was  appointed  to  the  Copeahagen  expedi* 
lion  in  1808,  there  was  great  fear  at  the  Uane 
Guards,  where  the  prejudice  agaiut  Mu» 
officert  still  lingered :  ao  a  most  reputable  veimn 
was  joined  as  second  in  command,  in  hope  ana 
expectation  that  his  advice  would  be  rnied  m 
whenever  difficulty  occurred.  It  is  said  laat 
the  perfect  composnre  with  which  this  worthy 
man  found  his  suggestions  attended  to  dorinj 
the  voyage — though  tfae  subjects  (hea  in  qn^ 
titm  must  needs  have  been  of  the  smallest  in- 
portuice- inspired  him  with  ftill  confidence  w 
m  the  hour  of  eoidiet  he  was  to  be  the  iw 
chief.  But  when  that  hour  apjuroached,  sn« 
the  story,  the  only  reply  he  received  to  a  well; 
set  oration  detaittag  a  well-meditated  plw 
action,  was  a  re«niest  that  be  would  immediately 
place  hiauelf  at  the  bead  of  a  parlicslar  diviMtN^ 
aud  attend  to  cotain  order*  cumpriaed  in  hau- 
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a^BSD  words.  Wlicdier  this  incident  be  or  be 
Mt  desdoed  to  find  «  place  hereafter  in  (he 
aathcDtic  history  of  the  Dake  of  WelliDKlon, 
it  bad  an  exact  prototype  in  the  first  field  of 
Conde.  The  Ifor^chal  de  I'UApital  was  attached 
t*  him  as  Mentor;  when  the  young  general 
mMBced  his  intention  of  opening  the  campaign, 
not  bv  a  sine,  bnt  a  battle,  the  senior  remon- 
stntetl  andallbntrebeiled.  Take/saidD'EDghieu, 
^  eominand  of  the  second  hnc — Idui^einvseU' 
with  the  event.'  'The  king  is  just  dead,  re- 
joined die  M»rechaJ — 'the  queen-regent's  govern- 
■ent  is  hardly  yet  seUled.  The  enemy  are 
nrare  of  the  ntal  consequences  which  a  defeat 
■Bst  at  this  moment  bring  to  France.  It  is  uo 
tinf  to  run  the  risk  of  such  a  eaiamiCy.*  *1  shall 
■mr  witness  it,'  answered  the  juTenile  chief. 
*1  ahall  enter  Paris  a  conqaeror  or  a  corpse — 
te  the  bead  of  die  second  line  I'— and  L'Uopital 
en«red  his  hoary  baad^  and  obeyed. 

The  Spaniards  were  led  by  Melo  and  Foentes, 
ad  th^  army,  greatly  superior  in  numbers  to 
the  French,  included  a  large  body  of  splendid 
eavafrv,  and  the  flower  of  the  long  unrivalled 
u&aify — the  famons  Terrio$.  Lord  Mahon's 
narrat^re  of  the  day  of  Rocroy  (19lh  May,  1643) 
is  a  Histerly  one — bnt  we  cannot  afford  to  ex- 
tnct  Mre  than  the  beginning  and  the  conclnsion. 
IHteT  readers  are  already  familiar  with  die 
Mttsy  «f  the  actton,  and  nnmiiitaiy  readers 
wmM  lenra  litde  from  a  brirf  sonunary:— 

'La  Halt  q«l  devait  iUm  la  deraiifa  de  Unt  d« 
■Mm  d'hoaunes,  tut  ttoiie  «t  •bacare,  H  les  sol- 
Aw  dem  umien  eareat  reeoun  a  la  torit 
T<i»iae.  Il«  attanereat  aac  ai  grande  quantity  de 
fcn  qoe  toat«  laplaineeuetaiteelatr^s;  on  %-oyait 
tamt  le  lointaln  Rocroy,  le  prix  pronio  k  la  vle- 
Mn  *m  leBd«Biain,  et  Im  deux  arta^s  paralssaient 
■Va  fbrMor  «a'une,  taot  leu  corps  de  garde  talent 
nppraefttfK.  OaeutdltqB'aiietisp^detroVeles  onia- 
sait  poeriaaC  qaolqaes  hoanut,  et  rien  a'lntarronpatt  Je 
nlaw  de  la  antt.  kom  ade  longa  iatarallea  qael- 
fW9  caopa  de  eanon  qnl  partaleat  de  la  TlUe  aa- 
•Mffe,  «t  ««0  IM  teboa  da  la  Uitt  aemUaleat  re- 
«MMsr.  Le  Dae  rCnfhien  ae  Jetant  aapria  d'nn 
fta  de  garde,  «t  ■'envetoppaat  de  sou  manteau, 
■'cadarmtt  ea  pen  d'inataotB.  son  sommeit  Ait  si 
proAnd,  4a'il  tallat  le  rovetlier  lo  lendematn  qnand 
le  Jonr  eaauaen^  a  polndre ;  c'esl  le  mime  trait 
qi'oa  raconte  d' Alexandre  le  matin  de  la  vlctoire 
rAiMlea. 

'Se  levant  sans  ^as  tarder,  Kngblen  se  lalisa 
ifaMr  par  le  owps,  mais  au  lieu  de  casqae  ae 
rmm  menra  qu'ua  ctMpeaa  garni  de  grandes  pla- 
■ea  Mancbea.  II  ae  r^pellatt,  aana  donte,  le  mot 
i^lrlae  ge  sen  eenabi,  le  Grand  Henri,  "RallieK- 
naa  k  moa  panaehe  blane:"  et  en  elTet  lea  plumes 
«ri  SrlllafeBt  mr  la  tAe  d'Kngbien  aervirent  dans 
la  m^lie  a  ralUer  auprea  do  lul  plualeora  oscadrona 
qai,  BMUt  cet  ornement,  nv  I'auraient  pas  reconna. 
Atom  U  BMata  h  cheval,  et  parcounit  les  rangs  en 
teanaat  eea  dernlets  evdrea.  Le  mot  de  ralUeaient 
Hmit  "■agUea."  Lea  efficiera  ae  rappeUaient  avec 
plaMr  le  combat  de  CArtsoleo,  gagnd  on  ai^le  an- 
parMrant  par  na  priace  da  mdme  aang  et  da  mdmo 
Bern,  taadis  «ne  lea  aeldata,  teiwhte  de  la  Jtanesse 
cc  de  ta  toane  Brine  de  leer  6dn4ral,  le  recevaient 
partem  avae  das  eila  de  jole.  Venlea  lea  gtspo- 
Maaa  diant  Mtca,  lea  trampettes  seaa^nt  la 
charfe,  et  k  rinstant  at^me  Kaghien  partit  comme 


la  foQdre  k  la  t^te  de  la  caTaletfe  de  la 
droite.       «      o       o  e 

'  OauB  eette  bataille,  diaput^e  avec  taut  d'achar- 
aement  pendant  six  beurea,  la  perte  dea  rraa^ia 
est  evaluee  par  eax-m£mes  k  deax  aUlle  ksmows 
teda  ou  bless^  maia  fut,  aans  deate,  plas  cenai- 
dirable.  Crile  des  Ei^agaela  flit  Imauase,  et  lear 
infhnterie  anitent,  qu'on  aralt  regard^  eamme  In- 
vincible depais  la  grande  Joara6e  de  PsTie,  fat  d^ 
tnilte  plutAt  qae  vaincae  a  Rocroy.  TeDe  Malt 
la  llerte  de  ces  vleilles  bandes  ai  celebrea  dana 
tonte  r£urope,  qo'un  offlcter  Pran^ais  ayant  de- 
nand4  le  Jour  aulvant  a  nn  Espaguol,  eombien  ila 
aTaient  ^te  avant  le  cuntbat,  "II  n'y  a,"  rdpoadit 
eelai-ci,  "qu'a  compter  les  morts  et  les  prisonnierH !" 
Tonte  rartlllerie  Enpagnole,  consistant  de  vlngl^ 
quatre  piicea,  et  leurs  elendards,  dent  oa  eomptalt 
Jusqn'i  troia  eeata,  tembirent  dana  las  aulaa  den 
vainqaeurs.  Le  dnc  re^at  truis  ceaps  de  fea  dana 
la  bataUle,  dru  dans  sa  enirasae,  et  on  autre  k 
la  Jambe,  qal  ne  lal  caaaa  qn'ana  meartrlaanre ; 
nais  sen  cheval  fdt  blessd  de  deux  mousqaetadea. 
On  Yoit  qa*U  n'dtait  pas  molns  ban  soldat  qae  graad 
capitatne. 

'n  aerait  dlMcile  de  d^rlre  le*!  transports  de 
surprise  et  de  Jule  avec  lesqnela  on  re^t  k  la 
conr,  encore  mat  aff'ernde,  la  nonvelle  do  cette 
victuire.  On  la  regarda  avec  raison  eomme  la  plaa 
grande  babdlle  que  les  rran^als  easaent  gagnde 
depuls  erile  de  Buavlnes.  lei  eemmeace  eette  car^ 
riire  de  gloire  qui  tllnstra  le  sKde  deLoalsXIV., 
et  qui  a'urrdta  eafln  devant  les  ^des  d'Bagine  et 
de  Marlborough.  Et  si  ce  fat  avec  raison  qae 
Louis  XIV.  prit  le  soleil  pour  sa  devise,  on  peut 
dire  que  Rocroy  en  ^tait  I'aarore,  comme  Hochstedt 
en  fot  le  dectlu.' — pp.  f7-S7. 

The  army  of  Melo  was  by  this  one  blow  re- 
duced to  nothing.  The  yonng  conqoeror  pro- 
posed instantly  to  carry  the  war  beyond  the 
Irontier,  and  beste^  Dunkirk;  but  the  sinews 
of  war  were  iterating — the  exchequer  at  Paris 
was  exhmuted.  A  for^n  campaign  had  not 
mtered  into  the  contemidation  of  Mazarin. 
Having,  therefore,  taken  TnionviUe,  and  placed 
the  whole  frontier  in  a  state  of  security,  he 
appeared  in  Paris.  He  was  received  with  an 
enthusiasm  not  surpassed  by  that  which  wel- 
comed Napoleon  from  the  first  of  his  Italian 
campaigns.  The  king  was  a  child — his  imcle  an 
intriguing  coward— the  regent  was  an  unpopular 
Spaniard — the  minister  a  more  unpopular  Ita- 
lian. France  had  wanted  a  great  man  to  rally 
ronnd  as  the  hope  and  safiag^rd  of  the  throne 
and  the  country — and  she  hailed  him  in  a  prince 
of  twenty-two.  The  queen  gave  him  the  govern- 
ments or  Champagne  and  Stena}[ :  the  baton  of 
marcchal,  which  was  hts  due  (since  Melo's  had 
been  taken  in  Uie  field),  he  desired  to  yield  to 
the  officer  who  had  best  seconded  him  at  Ro- 
croy— M.  de  Gassion— and  he  distributed  all  his 
prize-money  among  the  soldien'. 

His  wife  had  been  delivered  in  hts  absence 
of  a  son.  D'Enghien  embraced  the  infant  with 
tenderness;  but  treated  the  mother  with  the 
hardest  indifference.  While  Richelieu  lived,  the 
husband's  neglect  had  been  in  some  measure 
compensated  by  the  as^duons  attentions  of  his 
father  and  his  sister:  but  the  Prince  of  Condd 
now  revenged  what  he  felt  to  have  been  his 
own  meanness  in  the  solicitation  of  the  alliance. 
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«  the  iniMceiit  prize  and  victiM  of  his  selfish 

infrigue;  and  the  angelic  Genevidve,  haviiw 
herself  just  formed  a  marria^  of  mere  world- 
liuess  in  the  very  pride  of  her  youth  and  beauty, 
avowed  her  scora  aiid  contempt  for  the  low 
match  into  wlkich  her  brother  had  been  betrayed. 
She  had  wedded  the  Duke  of  Longuevillc,  a 
man  advanced  iu  a^e  and  ignoble  in  persou: 
but  the  represeutalive  of  Dunois  possessed 
eaormoDs  wealthy  and  was  Governor  of  Nor- 
mandy. Within  a  few  months  she  found  other 
C4MisMations  in  the  homage  of  the  youog  Count 
de  Coligny — the  first  of  as  long  a  catalogue  of 
lovers  as  ever  made  the  boast  of  a  coquette. 
A  trader  billet,  whether  forged  or^uine,waa 

BicLed  up  on  the  parquet  of  a  nval  beauty, 
[adarae  de  Montbazon.  She  was  a  Lorraine, 
and  hated  all  the  race  of  the  Coudes.  Uer  own 
favoured  lover  at  the  time  was  a  bastard  of 
royal  blood,  the  Duke  de  Beaufort  The  scan- 
dal waa  blazoned — a  rencounter  occurred  be- 
tween Beaufort  and  Coliguy,  in  which  the  latter 
was  mortally  wounded  under  the  eyes  of  his 
mistress.  Tlw  queen  caused  Beaufort  to  be  con- 
fined at  Vincennes,  and  ordered  the  Duke  of 
Guise  and  other  chiefs  of  the  Lorraine  faction 
into  banishnient.  These  persons  had  in  former 
days  been  the  chosen  and  steadiest  friends  of 
Anne  of  Austria — but  she  had  by  this  time,  if 
not  earlier,  surrendered  herself,  soul  and  body, 
to  Mazarin;  and  the  dexterous  Cardinal  seized 
with  zeal  the  opportunity  of  cherishing  a  graud 
ievA.  among  the  high  nobility,  whose  recent 
appearance  of  united  inielligence  constituted  the 
prmcipal  obstacle  to  the  full  revival  and  car- 
rying forth  of  the  leading  policy  of  Richelieu. 
He  diose  to  take  the  part  of  the  Condes  against 
the  Lorraines— and  we  cannot  doubt  that  the 
power  which  young  D'Eoghien  had  already 
acquired  with  the  army  was  what  mainly  decided 
htm.  On  reaching  Paris,  the  victor  embraced 
his  beautiful  sister's  quarrel,  and  gratefully 
avowed  himself  the  most  zealous  partizan  of 
fte  queen  and  her  cardinal.  It  must  be  observed 
that  at  this  time  the  hero's  own  chance  of  ul- 
timately ascending  the  French  throne  was  con- 
siderable. Louis  XIV.  was  a  solitary  child. 
Gaston  of  Orleans  had  no  son.  The  hraiwh 
of  Cond^  was  next  in  the  succession.  Whether 
D'Eoghien  took  up,  on  grounds  of  ambitious 
calculation,  the  side  favourable  to  the  pre- 
dominance of  the  crown,  rather  than  seek  to 
mmd  SO:  serious  a  breach  in  the  party  of  the 
high  nobility^  with  which  his  actual  position 
identified  him— or  whether  he  obeyed  merely 
the  impulses  of  domestic  affection  and  pride — ' 
it  may  be  rash  to  determine.  But  through  life 
Us  political  movements  seem  almost  uniformly 
to  have  been  dictated  by  pique  and  passion- 
rarely  by  sober  forecast  even  of  his  own  inter- 
ests— never,  it  may  be  safely  said,  on  any 
principle  of  patriotism. 

In  1644,  GastoQ-  of  Orleans,  '  a  soldier  in 
smte  of  Mars,  a  statesman  in  spite  of  Minerva,' 
claimed  the  command  in  Flanders,  and  his  po- 
sition as  chief  of  the  council  of  regencv  made 
it  impossible  to  refuse  his  absurd  uemand. 
D'Engnicn  handsomely  offered  to  serve  under 
him,  and  his  presence  at  least  prevented  dis- 
aster, thoi^h  It  conid  not  command  victory— 


hot  ere  the  oantpaign  of  that  quarts  wasMded 
the  French  force  on  the  Rhine  sustained  a  seven 
check,  and  though  Turenne  was  there,  (en  yean 
D'Enghien's  semor,  his  superior  therefore  ia 
experience,  and  certainly  his  equal  in  military 
genius,  the  reputation  of  the  yoong  prince  wu 
so  splendid  that  he  was  desired  to  proceed  to 
the  scene  of  difficulty  with  the  rank  of  gea* 
eralissimo.  The  soul  of  Turenne  was  <u  jief 
above  jealousy;  and  the  two  rivals  exeiM 
Uieir  consummate  talents  ia  hearty  unison.  The 
cool  calm  iutenect  of  Tarenne  airimulted  to 
adopt  the  scheme  of  attack,  suggested,  on  ooe 
rapul  glance  of  the  ground,  to  the  brilUaat 
audacity  of  D'Enghien.  The  first  assaidt  of  Om 
infantrv  was  met  so  obstinately  that  the  event 
seemed  very  hazardous.  D'Enghien  galloped  to 
the  spot— dismounted,  and  tossed  his  baton  ammg 
the  imperialists.  'Jeter  ainsi  son  baton  de  ge* 
neral,'  says  Lord  Mahon,  *est  hien  prouver 
qn'on  le  merite.'  The  fiiria  framcetemlMeime 
irresistible.  But  De  M^rcy  was  m  commi 
antagonist.  This  great  battle  of  Fribonig  Uste4, 
like  that  of  Areola  in  our  own  timei  Jor  Arse 
days,  o  In  the  end  the  victwy  was  oon^lete— 
the  Bavarian  araiy  was  utterly  destroyed  sad 
Fribon^  fell. 

In  the  campaign  of  1645  D'En^en  was  agiu 
opposed  to  the  same  excellent  gcneval,  at  Ai 
head  of  another  powerful  army,  and  the  battle 
of  Nordiingen  was  as  gallantly  contested  as  ibsl 
of  Fribowg,  and  as  splendidly  terminated  for 
the  French.  The  aged  De  Alerey  was  foaa4 
dead  on  (he  bed  of  honour,  ilis  conqaerMS 
buried  him  where  he  lay,  and  eiecled  a  pilUr 
over  his  remains  with  these  words ;  'Sta,  vuiei. 
heroem  calcas.'  Rousseau,  in  his  ^Emile,'  criti- 
cises this  as  a  piece  of  modern  grandiloquence, 
presenting  a  melancholy  contrast  to  the  modest 
epigraph  of  Simonides  for  the  moond  at  Ther- 
mopyue.  Lord  Mahon  rejects  this  eensare,  bat 
odoly  omits  what  aeoms  to  us  (he  pnnciMl 
point  on  his  own  side  of  the  question.  V»tni 
might  have  been  thought  pompons  in  the  brirf 
inscription  had  a  German  pen  traced  it,  issaraly 
redeemed  from  any  auch  impuiatiAn  whea  «e 
know  that  its  author  waa  the  young  oanqnew 
of  the  Bavarian  veteran— the  Latinist  of  BelnseS' 

In  this  battle  D'Enghioa  had  three  bofsei 
wounded  under  him  and  two  killed.  He  re- 
ceived a  severe  contusion  on  the  thigh,  a  pistol- 
shot  through  his  left  arm,  and  bia  eniiass  bore 
twenty  marks  of  blows  and  bullett.  Thoagk 
shattered  severely  in  every  part,  and  depHw 
of  the  use  of  his  bridle-hand,  he  inaiasdy 
formed  (be  siege  of  Heilbron,  and  was  inde- 
fatigable in  superintending  the  labours  ef  tkt 
treuch.  But  pain  and  Di^iie  hrou^t  on  u 
acceu  of  fever— he  bac«M  vioIeBtly  ddirioni) 

0  'Pemaat  trols  Jours  lea  rranfali  nstNwt 
K^senee  am  ennemto  4u9  an  camv  wtw* 
Bwrts  «t  4*  moonuuL         cmur  CMVattou*  '* 

Toreane  s'atteadiH  it  oe  ireetaeie  Ameste, 
attrilHie  k  Eaghiea  n«e  SMllto  qa'on  efcenM  ** 
vain  a  exowwr  par  sa  Jaaaasse  at  par  la  vlvsel» 
Ae  SOB  tmaginatisn;  U  taut  avaaer  qa'aU*  f***^ 
IndiKne  de  I'Mraiaiae  oa  mdaM  de  rkMuasUit" 
"Une  aoiOe  anit  ds  Paris  aaAra  «Mir  r^parer 
foit«ir"-f.  A9. 
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tad  for  several  tUys  Hi  life  was  despaired  ef. 
He  was  carried  onaJiuer  lo  Pbilipsbar^,  where 
he  round  skilful  physicians  sent  on  purpose 
from  Parts;  and  by  their  direction  lost  a  pro- 
difioiu  quantity  ol  blood,  which  bold  practice 
or  his  yoallifau  vigour  saved  hio.  But  this 
Ueed^  has  the  oredit  of  havuu  cored  more 
Mladies  than  one.  When  he  left  Paris  for  that 
raayaign  the  court  talked  of  nothing  bnt  his 
ard«at  love  for  Mdlle.  de  Vigean— the  second 
fair  lady  (at  the  least)  on  whom  be  had  lavished 
Ike  leBoenMss  which  he  denied  to  his  unhappy 
wife.   On  his  return  from  Philippsburg  it  was 
fomd  that  this  passion  had  been  entirely  carried 
•ff  with  the  blood  so  furiously  inflamed  at 
NonUingen.  He  did  not  meet  his  poor  duchess 
vith  greater  coldness  than  hw  rival  experienced 
— 'El  celle-ci,  qui  avail  ^l^  tondi^e  de  ses 
MiM.  fut  (ellemeut  hiessde  par  son  indifference, 
fi'due  renon^  pour  loujours  an  raonde  en 
pmant  les  voeux  de  Carmelite.  €e  fiit  uae 
tatn  L»  Valicre,'  says  oar  author,  'avec  la 
nrtn  de  plus' — and  the  last  phrase  isinaccord- 
aace  with  the  report  of  AldlTe.  de  JHontpensier, 
«ha  eulogises  'la  bonne  et  sage  conduite  que 
HdQe.  de  V.  avait  tcnue  envers  M.  le  Uuc' 
Thti  mth  is   that  D'Cn^hien   had  seriously 
^aaocd  to  have  his  mamaKe  cancelled  on  (be 
pomi  of  compulsion — and  it  would  appear 
that  Muaris  was  not  at  all  nnwilliog  to  assist 
Ua  in  this  worthy  project— Init  his  father  for 
Hce  fell  and  acted  justly.  He  observed  that 
Cardinal  Richelieu  had  consulted  bis  niece's 
iacliitations  as  Utile  as  he  his  son's— that  she 
had  discharged  all  her  duties  blamelessly— and 
iasisted  on  the  instant  abandonment  of  the 
Mhemc.    D'Enghien  submtttrd-~but  fainted  on 
the  spot.  It  would  seem  that,  however  'sage  et 
boKK,'  Mdlle.  de  Vigean  had  not  anticipated 
the  total  cessation  of  her  admirer's  'soins. ' 
.\aether  flame  of  ibis  period  was  e.\cited  by 
SUOe.  de  Bouieville,  a  Montmorency  nearly 
tdftcd  to  his  mother,   lliis  damsel  also  was 
'toucheede  ses  soins' — but  a  familiar  companion 
of  his,  the  young  Duke  do  Chatillon,  was  in 
love  with  her  in  a  more  laudable  fashion,  and 
he  had  faith  enough  in  D'Enghien's  generosity 
to  ^peal  to  him  on  the  subject.   The  married 
twzn  behaved  as  Ihe  bachelor  had  ventured 
lo  hope.    Though  not  supposed,   says  Lord 
Hahon,  to  be  very  sosceoltble  of  ibe  feeling 
of  friendship,  he  prolestea  that  he  would  not 
inieHere  with  the  hononrable  establishmont  of 
HdUe.  de  Bonteville,  and  pledged  himself  not 
10  renew  his  addresses  to  her  as  Duchess  of 
Chatillon.  Aceordtag  to  the  chroniclers  he  kept 
Us  word — and  she  never  engaged  his  *  soins' 
■nlil  ihe  became  a  widow. 

These  afiairs  gave  unspeakable  torment  to  the 
bodiess  D'Enghien,  who,  though  treated  with 
uiform  neglect  and  thus  braved  and  outraged 
ky  a  succession  of  criminal  Intrigues,  had  con- 
ccBved  a  roost  endkusiaslic  love  for  her  husband. 
She  hore  everything  in  patient  silence — no  re- 
vreadk  ever  escaped  h^  lips— she  hung  over 
her  child,  and  chmg  to  hope  that,  as  her 
here  aeeined  le  share  her  parental  fondness,  he 
wonU  sooner  or  later  <^en  his  heart  to  her 
emgogal  dcvolion.  She  hnrd  of  his  battles  and 
victeries  otfy  fan  the  guettes— ae  flaiUiar 


note  ever  reached  her  during  his  glorious  months 
of  absence.  It  was  at  a  full  court  that  she  re- 
ceived the  first  tidings  of  Nordliugen.  Various 
little  incidents  had  ere  then  revealed  the  fact 
that  ueitlier  Masarin  nor  the  (^een  listened  with 
unmixed  joy  to  the  news  of  their  champion's 
successes.  They  were  alarmed  at  snch  a  rapid 
aecamulation  of  victories — they  trembled  secretly 
at  the  thought  uf  the  influence  he  mtut  be  con- 
solidating amon^  his  officers  as  well  as  his 
soldiery.  On  this  occasion  the  Queen  expressed 
her  regret  that  the  General  should  have  been 
wounded.  THo  young  duchess,  with  tears  in 
her  eves,  could  not  for  once  repress  her  feelings; 
'I  doubt,'  she  exclaimed,  ^if  some  here  think 
he  has  been  wounded  enough.' 

In  1646  Turenoo  commanded  on  the  Rhine— 
where  the  war  had  now  begun  to  langaiab. 
Old  Gaston  once  more  took  the  Flemish  frontier, 
and  D'Enghien  once  mure  had  the  generosity 
to  serve  under  him.  Nothing  great  could  be 
done  where  Gaston  of  Orleans  presided;  two  or 
three  towns  fell,  and  perhaps  there  would  have 
been  a  battle,  bnl  the  Spanish  army,  which  had 
been  on  the  advance  in  the  direction  of  Dunkirk, 
suddenly  began  .1  retreat.  Our  hero  in  a  skirmish 
disarmei^an  officer  who  was  not  acquainted  with 
his  person,  and  who,  as  they  rode  off  the  ground 
together,  told  him  with  simplicity  Uiat  Uie  re- 
trograde movement  had  been  determined  on  as 
soon  as  it  was  known  at  bead-qnarters  that  Ihe 
Pnke  had  arrived  from  Paris.  The  satirical  wit 
Bu5sy  Rabutin,  served  in  this  campaign,  and 
famishes  some  characteristic  sketches  of  it  in 
his  Memoirs.   For  example: — 

'Rftbuliu  fait  uiie  pfinlure  frappaple  d'ane  sortie 
que  la  guinuion  de  Mardyrk  ilirige*  imr  la  traneboe 
du  Uur-  d'Eiighieii.  A  celte  iiouvrllp,  Engblen,  qui 
apris  le!<  travaux  de  la  matinvK  «lalt  dtner, 
reunit  en  toale  bale  sea  &ieill«urN  oflicieri,  se  Jeta 
flur  lea  eniienii««,  et  les  luit  en  fuile,  lui  encore  en 
puurpoint  et  I'epee  a  la  main.  "Nun  Jiimals,"  R'errte 
Bush)',  gui  le  rencontra  au  milieu  dn  feu,  "Jiuniils 
I'iinagination  d'mi  peintre  ne  aaurait  represeiiler 
Hars  dHnn  la  ctmlfur  dn  combat  avec  aulant  de 
fiirre  et  d'eiiergiet"  T.e  Due  elait  cuuvert  de  sueur, 
de  puuMitiere,  et  de  fumee,  le  feu  Jailliasait  de  ites 
yeux,  et  le  bran  dont  II  tenait  mm  ipie  iMt  en- 
sanglaiite  Ju.sciu'aa  coude.  "Voiu  ^tes  blesae,  Hon- 
aeigneur?"  lul  dcmanda  Busay.  nOR,"  re- 

poudit  Bngbien;  "c'eat  le  sang  de  ces  coquins!'' 
II  voulait  parler  des  ennemies.' — pp.  60,  61. 

Gaston  finally  quitted  bis  post,  and  D'Enghien 
ended  the  campaign  by  a  very  important  conquest 
—that  of  Dunkirk.  Tliis  was  so  great  a  service 
that  he  did  not  think  it  unbecoming  to  ask  a 
magnificent  reward.  Just  before  his  wife's  brother 
fell  in  battle  in  Italy;  and  D'Enghien  claimed 
the  proud  office  wil^i  which  Richelieu  had  some 
years  before  invested  his  nephew — that  of  Grand 
Amiral  de  France.  D'Enghien's  reiterated  letters 
from  the  army  were  backed  by  the  strenuous 
personal  exertmns  of  his  father.  But  the  Prince 
of  Cond6  was  Governor  of  both  Burgundy  and 
Berry,  Grand  Maitre,  and  President  of  the  Council. 
D'Enghien  was  Governor  of  Chan^agne.  and  of 
Ute  great  fortress  of  Stenay,  and  to  add  to  all 
these  acquisitions,  and  above  all  to  the  hero's 
influence  with  the  army,  and  with  the  young 
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nobility-  as  a  class, »  the  supreme  power  oyer 
the  whole  marine  of  France  would,  luMazariu's 
opinion,  have  made  the  House  of  Cond^  inde- 
pendent of  (he  crown.  Ue  ingeniously  cloaked 
his  refusal  by  prelendiog  that  the  Regent  coveted 
the  postherself— and  the  royal  Dowager  became 
Lady  High  Admiral  under  the  new  title  of 
'Sunntendante  des  Mers.'  Cond^  abniplly  quitted 
the  Conrtand  retired  to  Burgundy— and  D'Enghien 
took  as  little  pains  to  conceal  his  mortified  re- 
sentment. But  he  had  hardly  returned  from 
the  camp  belbre  be  was  called  on  to  witness 
the  closing  scene  of  bi^  father's  life.  He  died 
after  diree  days'  illness  in  December.  1646- 
died  'chrelieunement  et  en  bon  Catholique.' 

iu  regard  of  fortune,  (his  Prince  had  done  a 
great  deal  for  his  family.  He  found  the  house 
of  Condi  -pooi^and  he  lefl  it  with  a  million  of 
landed  revenue — 40,000/.  per  anntun  in  France 
in  1646! 

The  new  Prince  of  Conde  was  appointed  at 
once  to  the  ^ovenunenls  which  Ms  lather  had 
held  in  addihou  to  his  own,  and  it  might  have 

been  thought  that  be  would  now  consider  him- 
self as  snificiently  indemnified  for  his  disappoin(- 
ment  as  to  the  Admiralty.  But  his  arabiuon  had 
contemplated  a  much  higher  flight.  He  accepted 
all  that  was  offered,  and  instantly  produced  a 
new  and  totally  unexpected  demand.  It  was  no 
less  than  for  permission  to  undertake  the  conquest 
of  Francbe  Comt^  at  his  own  expense — the  said 
territory  when  subdned  to  he  erected  into  an 
independent  sovereignty  for  himself.  He  urged 
the  advantage  that  would  result  to  France  from 
such  a  dismemberment  of  the  Spanish  monarchy : 
bol  Mazarin  answered  with  a  smile,  (hat  a  Duke 
of  Burgundy  bad  sometimes  been  as  bad  a  neigh- 
bour as  a  King  of  Spain.  Conde  retired  in  deep 
disgust,  and  openly  (breatcncd  to  withdraw  his 
support  from  the  j;oYernment  But  he  though( 
beder,  and  soon  appeared  in  his  father's  place 
as  one  of  the  Council  of  the  Regency.  He  meant 
to  bide  his  time.  The  war  seemed  likely  not 
to  he  much  longer  protracted.  Both  parties 
showed  signs  of  desinug  its  end.  What  if  the 
last  campaign  should  be  one  ol  grea(  Mtlendour 
for  France,  and  not  for  himself  bu(  for  furenne^ 
He  signified  his  desire  (o  be  employed  again  ; 
bu(  i(  sceiiis  doubtful  whether  he  himself  pre- 
ferred Spain  (0  Germany  as  a  new  field,  or 
Illazarin  pressed  that  service  on  him,  from  the 
wish  to  keep  up  a  counterpoise  by  allotting  (he 
more  prombiiig  thi>a(re  of  action  to  Turenuc. 
Cond^  s  Spanish  campaign  of  1647  was,  however, 
not  a  brilliant  one.  His  arrival  struck  terror 
into  the  cenrt  of  Madrid:  and  the  king  himself 
is  said  to  have  written  to  all  his  generals,  '  to 
avoid  a  meeting  with  that  young  presumtuoso.' 
He  dierefore  tried  iu  vain  for  a  battle,  and  soon 
experienced  the  commissariat  difficulties  which 
have  ever  attended  warfare  in  Spain.  The  only 
memorable  thing  is  the  siege  of  Lerida,  the  first 

4  'On  dannait  alors  k  nea  pirtisanfl  |e  nom  de 
vniTfl  MAiTRKs,  «  cslue  de  tear  ton  »ltier,  en  Imi- 
tation de  Conde,  sobiiqaet  qui  depnis  a  cbangA  de 
sens  pour  naniner  un  soln  afwt^  it  la  toilette. 
Lfl  ehanicenent  de  cemot  Indiqae  asseii  Men  celui 
des  mvars  enire  Ira  rignes  de  Louis  XIII,  ct  tfe 
Lsnia  XV.' 


scene  of  discomfiture  for  Cond^;  for  die  Spaniards 
only  less  glorious  than  Numantiani  and  Saragossa. 
It  need  not  be  said  that  Cood^  and  his  troops 
did  whatever  skill  and  valour  could  proroptan 
execute.  The  Catalan  insurgents,  whom  be  caaw 
to  help,  were  astonished  when  they  first  disiii- 
guished  his  person:  he  was  dressed  in  Mack, 
and  looked  so  like  a  young  estudiante  tbatlhev 
could  with  difScnlly  believe  Aey  bad  before 
them  the  hero  of  Kocroy,  and  Friboors,  aai 
Nordlingeu.  He  opened  the  trenches  at  Lerida 
in  a  style  which  is  said  to  have  been  cnstotur^ 
in  Spam:  but  bis  descendant  confesses  that 
'quaud  m^me  le  ai^ge  anrait  ^te  phis  henren, 
les  violons  seraient  de  trnp  dans  sou  histoiie 
comme  dans  sa  trandi^,'  He  was  forced  to 
abandon  Lerida  before  Uie  end  t^Junc.  He  ased 
to  say  in  after  years  that  the  only  pleasure  be 
had  bad  in  the  expedition  was  tn  rc-pefwinj 
*Csesar's  Commentaries,'  and  identifving  the 
scenery  of  his  operations  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  llerda.  We  nave  heard,  on  $ooa  aalhorrtT, 
that  when  the  great  English  Captain  of  ourown 
time  was  campaigning,  whether  in  hdia  or  ia 
the  Peninsula,  bis  constant  c^mpinion  was  a 
pocket  Caesar.  There  are  extant  some  ludierwu 
stanzas  which  Condt:  is  said  to  have  composed 
on  bis  way  back  from  Spain — 'sans  doutepow 
pr^venir  ceux  qu'il  craignait  k  Paris:'  but  be 
did  not  joke  with  Mazarin.  He  reproached  the 
minister  ficrcelvfor  having  withheld  men,  money, 
and  ffl(tf^Hff.  iHazarin  ^humbled  himself,' be^£n 
him  to  choose  whatever  field  he  liked  for  1648. 
and  otteni  earte  WancAf  as  toeveryprepmtoit 
arrangement.  Conde  was  not  idle  durins  ibe 
winter.  He  took  care  that  all  bis  favoonte 
olBcers  should  be  in  readiness  to  join  hin  is 
the  spring,  and  resolved  to  obliterate  hisSpani^ 
disgraces  by  another  grand  series  of  operations 
in  Flanders. 

In  the  spring  of  1648  he  was  on  the  Scheldt, 
at  the  head  of 14,000  men,  opposed  to  the  Arch- 
duke Leopold,  whose  muster  was  18>000. 
campaign  would  have  been  uniformly  snccessfiu, 
had  not  Mazarin — who,  among  other  adventvcB 
of  his  youth,  had  once  been  a  captain  orh(ff»i 
and  always  had  a  hankering  after  military  IbiM 
— thoughtproperto  interfere  with  certain  arrange- 
ments of  his  general,  much  afler  the  fashion  of 
the  aulic  council  of  Vienna  iu  later  days,  and 
with  similar  result.  Thus  Courtray  was  losj- 
But  Conde  took  Ypres,  which  more  than  restow 
the  balance.  'Hie  archduke  hastened  to  esttbli* 
himself  in  a  seemingly  impregnable  position^ 
Lens.  Condi,  eager  to  pursue  him,  dt^eorereo 
that  the  chest  was  empty:  he  had  beea  upo 
deceived.  He  left  the  army,  and  rode  ni|ht  and 
day  to  Paris.  Mazarin  explained  Ais  ttne  f 
his  satisfaction.  Hot  dissensions  were  be^s 
between  the  eonrt  and  the  Parliament  of  Pan*: 
the  exchequer  was  in  the  same  condition  as  bts 
military  chest.  The  Prince  raised  a  larw 
on  his  own  security,  and,  exclaiming,  *So  the 
state  survives,  I  shall  want  nodiing,'  remoonieo 
for  the  ft-ontier.  A  weA  had  passed,  and  wj 
Spanish  army  lay  where  he  had  left  it,  hat  wi» 
all  its  defences  redoubled.  Cond^  executed  one 
of  the  most  hrilUant  of  stratagems'a  '<^|^ 
discomfiture  and  flight  deceived  the  archai*e 
and  his  deeply-skilled  lieutenant,  Beck:— 
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'Alara  a'ncmffen  la  fuuase  batallle  de  Leiu, 
I'us  4es  plu  feeUea  d*nt  t'^BorgaelllH  le  rigne 
ie  LmIh  XIV.  D'abwd  Im  ennenb  paralmalent 
aralr  I'aTantace,  nais  bleatAt  lost  cMa  aa  giale 
CaaM.  Vmtmim  Bapacmle  fiit  noa  sealement 
MUte,  mia  a  boMU  ddtralle;  l'«n  parte  le  aem- 
kn  de  laata  ta<a  i  qaatra  «llla,  tt  de  lean  prt- 
Haaieia  h  ^  ■ille ;  le  leata  «e  dlspena,  eC  I'ar- 
tUlae  ae  traara  prea«ue  aaaa  amie.  Toas  Im  ba- 
ptgtM,  taale  rartiHerie,  et  presqae  taaa  Jea  oMclen 
gaKraax  tanberent  eatre  lea  aialns  du  prince. 
Pani  eea  danien  od  reaarqealt  le  brave  Otin^rat 
Seek,  poic^  de  placiears  ceapa,  et  ^ue  le  d^npolr 
d'aae  deteite  frappalt  jiisqu'aa  fond  de  I'ame.  II  fut 
It— epartd  a  Airaa,  maia  U  mart  qn'tl  Invonnalt  a 
paa^  eris  vhit  blentit  tenaiaer  aee  regrela  et  aea 
waftaacea.  "II  ae  it  qaa  Jarer  peadant  aa  prlaea 
>a«B'a  e«  vi'U  aaarat  de  aea  UManrea,  aana  vea- 
Wr  taacTalr  oaMpliBrat  de  pafaaaM,  paa  M4aie 
da  Mm«  da  Caa4i,  taal  U  dtait  earai^ii  de  la  perte 
de  Mtte  biOaUle.  (Mim.  de  Heatgtat,  voL  li.  p. 
*-PP. 

This  victory  was  in  Annst.  Cond^  followed 
it  Bp  by  the  capture  of  romes,  and,  though 
sevoely  wounded  in  that  assault,  would  have 
iflic  Much  more;  but  the  troubles  at  Paris  had 
by  dua  tiaae  reached  such  a  point  that  Maaarin 
was  caanpelled  to  bid  him  bring  the  caii4>aigD 
la  atabnipt  coodasioo.  He  obeyed^  and  arrived 
M  the  capiMl  to  fiad  the  eortain  just  dropped 
aa  the  first  att  in  the  druu  of  M«  ^ntfe. 

We  ue  Bot  so  wild  aa  to  attempt  here  any 
sketdi  of  tUs  great  chapter  in  the  history  of 
France.  V^lwever  wishes  to  study  it  seriously 
wiU  find  much  assistance  in  the  work  of  the 
Gowt  de  Saint  Aulaire,  to  which  Lord  Slahon 

CVS  a  compUaiMit  in  his  first  page,  and  to  which 
'fre«uently  refers  in  the  course  of  his  '£uai,'« 
The  Comt  maintains,  as  (o  the  origin  and 
jreund  work  of  the  quarrel,  opinions  dianie- 
tncally  opposed  to  those  expressed  by  Voltaire 
in  his  'Steele  de  Loui$  XiV.^*  and  inforced  iu 
Ua  ^Sietoire  dea  Fatlemeni* '  Lord  AUhon  seems 
t»  CsUow  in  the  main  M.  de  St.  Anlaire's  view 
ftf  theifuesiion:  but  he  jndicioDsly  forbears  Irom 
diaqnisitioB^coafining  himseU'as  closely  as  possible 
to  what  immediately  and  personally  concerned 
(uahero.  The  Count  holds  tn^  Kichelteu's  success 
in  leaking  the  power  of  the  nobility  had  left 
BO  bofior  against  unmitigated  oriental  despotism, 
■aleas  what  m^ht  be  reared  ont  of  the  original 
privileges  of  the  Legal  Bodies,  and  that  the 
pariiameat  was  entirdy  jnatified  in  every  attempt 
•hey  made  to  give  breadth  and  strength  to  their 
pretenaiOM.  Lord  Mnhon  saya,  briefly,— 

'Oa  veBl  aaaarer  qae  la  raUan  ^ait  pret^ue  em- 
Idrt  de  ce  dernier  e&ii.  Lea  laipAta  rendas  ne- 
wMairaa  par  la  gaerre,  et  aael^anTola  par  la  pro- 
dicattt^,  ^taient  lev^  par  leg  Intendaas  royaax 
dua  lea  pravfacea  avtc  des  fMdw  qui  ea  don- 
bWanc  le  pelda,  avec  one  daretd  qui  lea  ralaaleat 
HBllr  dnvaatage.   Lea  drelta  de  la  aiaalatratare 

OH.de  aalat  AaUlre's  book  was  pnhliataed  In 
tan;  aad  U  ia  earioaa  aew  to  aee  bow  een- 
pMMyhe  tad  aatMpatad  tbe  tone  that  weoM  have 
aaRad  a  caartlar  af  Ibe  Uag  mt  the  Francta  ia 
wiW^  a  tmnf  of  the  made.  The  coavealtlea 
la  a  Terr  aiegant  ene;  and  many  of  Its  (abfeoair 
IN  «BUe  alive. 


Maient  mal  eetapris  et  pen  respect^n  par  nne  reine 
EspagHOle  et  uii  minlslre  Italien.  D'nne  autre  f-HU 
Texemplff  de  revolts  que  I'AniEleterre  donnait  ainm 
avait  ferment^  dans  toates  les  t^teti.  Lew  JeBuas 
geaa  mutaat,  et  le  meiia  penple,  ne  deaiandateat 
qa'ji  aller  en  avant'U'lmporte  eft,  nimporte  avec 
qal.  Hals  les  ebelb  da  parleawnt,  plebu  d'an  vi- 
rltable  patrletlsme,  ^talent  Men  loin  de  ae  proposer 
pear  medile  lea  parleuentairea  Anglais,  qui  daaa 
ee  moment  mettaieiit  lenr  rol  en  Jngement,  et  lla 
repousaaient  mime,  cumme  le  plus  grand  des  oa- 
trageti,  toute  comparalson  avec  eax.  Quaird  on 
refl^cblt  a  cette  drimarcbe,  ^galement  Ternie  Rt  mo- 
d^r^,  que  le  parlement  de  Paris  a  presque  toajonrs 
teaae — quand  vn  contemple  cette  longue  et  illustre 
suite  de  magistrata  Intigres  depoii  le  Clianceller 
de  I'Hitpttal  Jusqa'a  Lamolgnon  de  Halesberbes — 
quelqaefoia  cvntie  le  rof,  quelquefola  pour  le  rol,— 
mala  toBjours,  toujours,  seloa  lenr  devoir  et  an  paste 
dn  danger— on  est  Tane  basse  qui  iie  se  sentlra 
pfnutrvr  il'admlralion  et  de  respect!'    pp.  80,  8i. 

Lord  Mahon  is  no  more  than  M.  de  St.  Aulaire 
a  panegyrist  of  Condi's  conduct  throughout  the 
Fronde  period.  He  gives  him  credit  for  having 
begun  with  fair  intentions,  but  allows  that  he 
was  incapacitated,  by  his  temper  and  pride,  from 
holding  an  even  coarse  amidst  affairs  of  this 
nature,  and  in  effect  confesses  that  his  tumnU 
tuous  passions  reduced  him  to  be  little  better 
than  the  puppet  alternately  of  the  unsleeping 
guile  of  Nazarin,  and  .the  audacious  genius  of 
the  equally  iinprincipied  Gondy  (UuRetz),  then 
titular  Archhisnop  of  Corinth  and  Coadjutor  of 
Paris.  One  bria  sketch  af  the  latter  is  not  to 
be  omitted:— 

'II  etalt  ne  en  1613,  le  cadet  d'une  famllle  an- 
clenne  en  Italie,  et  illustre  en  France.  Force,  mat- 
ure son  Inclination,  it  prendre  I'^tat  eccl^tiastiqne, 
■1  y  avait  apport^  les  verlns  et  les  vires  ite  I'etat 
militaire — dea  nteurs  reldcbeea,  des  manieres  llbres, 
an  courage  a  toule  epreave,  et  une  soif  devorante 
de  revoltea  et  de  gaerrea.  Va  Jour,  parmi  les  trou- 
bles que  aone  aurons  a  dAcrire,  id  p^uple,  voyunt 
un  poignard  aerttr  a  dent  de  aa  robe,  ne  pat  s'em- 
pdelwr  de  a'^crier,  "Veilii  le  brdviaire  de  netre  ar- 
ebevdque!"  En  elTet,  on  pourrait  dire  de  lui,  que 
c'est  plutAt  un  spadaaaia  qu'un  soldat  qu'il  avail 
priti  pour  modele.  Que  penaer  d'nn  pr^tre  qui  Juge 
n^eaaalre  de  se  defeudre  comme  d'une  faibtettae 
de  n'avoir  pas  donn^  de  auite  k  an  projet  d'aaaaa^ 
sinat  qu'il  avait  forme  autrefois  contre  le  Cardinal 
de  Rlcbelien?  Comment  concllier  cette  dep  avation 
de  jDgement  avec  ce  Feu  du  genie,  et  cette  admi- 
rable paiasaace  de  parole  qa'on  remarqua  dana  aa 
Tie,  et  qa'en  peat  encore,  n^e  a  preaeat,  admirer 
dans  aea  "JtlinoIreH"— oavrage  daot  le  style,  4  la 
Tola  vlgoareux  et  ern^,  rapclle  aoarent  les  anclens, 
dent  I'auteur  a'^talt  naairl! 

'Daaa  le  tempa  dont  aooa  parlens,  Gondy,  pre- 
voyant  lea  troubles,  et  eap^rant  d*y  Jouer  le  pre- 
mier r$le,  ne  negllgeait  aocnn  muyen  d'atablir  son 
credit  parmi  le  penple,  II  afTectait  une  haule  pi^te, 
et  fl'attachait  leu  devota.  11  dlstribnait  des  aam- 
mes  immeiisea  poi/r  aoulager  les  panvrea.  Lea  da- 
Moa  galaates,  dont  11  etatt  I'amant,  devenaient  pour 
lul  des  ageiu  pulitlqaes.  Une  vieille  taate  ddvote 
aervalt,  aana  a'en  daater,  k  ia  mdme  fln ;  elle  allait 
do  qaartler  en  qoartler  diatribaaat  aea  anminea 
parmi  le  baa  peuple,  la  bonne  dame  ne  manqoail 
preaque  Jamais  d'sjonter,  "Pries  DIeu  pour  raon 
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DDTen;  c'est  lul  d«  40!  11  lul  •  ffla  M  nrrir  p«u 

ceUe  btnine  cuvre ;" '— lip.  8S,  68. 

llie  elder  leaders  of  the  parliaaient  were,  it 
is  hardly  to  be  qnestioaed,  noncst  ueo.  They 
leaisted  in  tbe  beginiuDg  every  temptaUoa,  and 
llazarin  held  out  many,  to  separate  their  in* 
terests,  as  a  corporation,  from  those  of  the  nation 
of  whick  they  considered  themselves  entitled 
to  be  the  olUcial  guardians  and  counsellors. 
Tlieir  demand  that  no  money  should  be  levied 
unless  the  royal  ordomiance  bad  been  examined 
and  countersi^ed  by  them,  was  on  the  whole 
justified  by  the  misery  and  iniquity  that  had 
attended  the  financial  administration  of  Richelieu 
and  his  successor:  their  odwr  (p«at  demand, 
that  no  man  should  be  kept  in  prison  for  more 
than  twenty-four  hours  without  the  grounds  of  bis 
arrest  bein^;  declared  to  the  magistracy  of  the  dis- 
trict, was  so  reasonable  and  just,  that,  had  the 
princes  of  the  bloodroyal  given  them  their  united 
support,  (and  none  were  more  concerned  in  the 
matter  of  arrests  than  they,)  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  proud  queen  and  her  subtle  guide  must 
have  opposed  them  in  vain.  Bat  bad  tne  princes 
^ven  steady  adhesion  to  tbe  court,  the  parlia- 
ment must  have  found  themselves  entirely  iu> 
capable  of  enforcing  their  demands.  Tbe  respect 
for  the  bloodroyal  still  amounted  to  a  most  ir^ 
resistible  superstition.  There  might  have  been 
abundance  or  bloody  riots,  but  no  party  could 
have  been  formed  that  would  have  encountered 
deliberately  the  risks  ol*  a  civil  war  in  the  face 
of  the  combined  princes  of  the  house  of  Bour- 
bon. Most  eager,  accordingly,  was  tbe  zeal  with 
which  both  the  mtnistcr  and  the  leading  magis- 
tracy courted  the  various  branches  of  the  royal 
family,  even  the  farthest  otf  and  the  least  im- 
portant, illegitimate  as  well  as  legitimate;  but 
tlie  splendid  talents  and  services  of  Cond^,  to- 
gether with  his  close  proximity  to  the  throne, 
could  not  but  fix  every  eye  on  him  as  the  grand 
ruling  influence  to  be  appealed  to.  And  had 
Conde  united  to  his  fiery  genius  the  natural 
humanity  of  feeling  and  the  calmness  of  judg- 
ment tliat  belonged  to  Turenne,  there  seems 
every  reason  to  suppose  that  the  appeal  would 
have  led — first  to  a  real  steady  union  ainoog 
the  princes  of  Bourbon — and  thence  to  tbe  csta- 
blishmcDt  of  a  system  of  governoient  more  ra- 
tional and  orderly  than  trance  has  ever  yet 
heen  aUe  to  attain.  Btit  Conde's  harsh  dispo- 
sition, and  intolerable  haughtiuess  of  bearing, 
were  fatal  obstacles.  He  was,  perhaps,  inferior 
to  hardly  any  mau  in  history  as  a  general — but 
equally  unfit  to  be  either  the  minister  of  the 
crown,  or  the  tribune  of  the  peo^e,  or  the 
political  chiet  of  the  nobility. 

If  ibc  natural  influence  of  the  Bourbon  house 
was  thus  paralysed  during  the  childhood  of 
Louis  XIV,  by  the  violence  of  Conde,  the  par- 
liament bad  to  lean  on  a  not  less  dangerous 
supporter  whenever  they  looked  beyoud  the 
bign  ^hcre  of  princes  and  their  own  respec- 
taolo  circle  of  the  robe,  to  tlin  great  popiiUtion 
of  Uie  French  capital.  The  Coadjutor  wielded 
the  democracy:  the  very  lowest  orders  were, 
perhaps,  more  under  the  control  of  the  Duke 
oc  Beaufort;  but  he  was  as  empty  and  frivolous 
a  dandy  as  ever  courted  the  sweet  voices  of 
the  mobj^the  toNr^eoiaie,  the  decent,  easy 


citizens— tJw  relinout  pubHc,  above  all.  were 
in  the  hands  of  the  acting  archbishop—^  nost 
restless,  dauntless,  and  uscmpulMis  oi  agita- 
tors, the  first  pulpit  orMor  of  the  day— the  matt 
deiUerous  as  weir  as  pnriUgate  of  its  debMdwn 
—at  once  a  Rochester,  aSavanarola,  ud  aCt> 
liliiie.  Goody  was  as  this  time  in  his  thiity- 
fifth  year ;  one  of  the  most  graceful  men  of  the 
time.  The  Prince  de  Marsillac,  afterwards  IMie 
of  Rochefoucault,  the  author  of  the  '  Maxiias,' 
was  of  the  same  age  exactly.  Torane  mi 
thirty-seven;  but  M.  de  St.  A«laa«  thinki  it  a 
circumstance  worth  noting,  that  all  the  odkr 
leading  men  who  figved  in  the  Fronde  (n- 
cepting  Hazarin,  wlio  was  new  fifty,  and  same 
venerable  magistrates)  wwe,  like  Coad^  mia 
thirty  when  the  distnrbMce  k*im  'Ska  Cwnt 
observes  also  Uie  great  noBber  of  women  cde- 
brated  for  beaaty  who  filled  proauneatpaitsM 
either  side,— the  Duchesses  of  Loogueville,  NoM- 
bazou,  ChAtillon,  Bouillon,  Nemours,  Ac.  &c 
Young  men  and  pretty  women  are  at  all  tinei 
likely  to  be  most  active  in  mischief;  but  it  is 
certainly  rranarkable  that  the  grand  aetois  ia 
the  coatemporaneoas  civil  war  of  England  wtte, 
wUh  rare  exceptions,  men  beyond  the  half-way 
boose;  and  that  female  gaUantiusexCTtedhiidly 
any  |»erce»tible  inflaeace  «n  tlris  ^do  of  tbe 
Channel.  If  Count  St.  Anbiie  had  not  hm  a 
Frenchman  he  mi^t,  periiaps,  have  notiud 
these  contrasts,  and  fo^d  in  them  ssne  ei< 
planatioB  of  the  rarity  of  tergiversations  ameos 
our  partizans  as  compared  with  those  of  bis 
own  country  at  the  same  epoch,  as  weU  as  of 
the  comparative  order  and  gravity  of  all  ow 
{H'oceediugs,  and  our  exemption  from  any  sicb 
scenes  of  wholesale  massaore  ami  assassNUlisa 
as  stain  the  page  oi  the  Fronde. 

Party-names  are  afanost  always  m  their  orifcis 
nicknames :  that  of  the  Fronde  spnuw  hm  * 
jocular  phrase  of  the  vrit  and  poet  Beuanmoat 
tie  was  then  a  young  counselor  of  die  p>^ 
liaraent,  and,  walking  to  court  one  mommgt 
was  interrupted  by  a  bicker  of  college  lad)) 
whose  nsnal  weapon  was  the  sling.  He  kti 
been  meditating  a  speech  in  opposition  to  hit 
father,  tbe  president  Le  Ooigoeux,  who  had 
supported  tbe  government  die  day  before,  smI 
saio  to  bis  couipauiou,  '1  mean  to  sUnf  iIh 
seutlemm' —grander  tnon  pire.  No  uMt  origia 
for  this  classical  sohrifMt— no  nnjust  omeo  of 
the  thoughtless  pssaions  and  cuncians  piqnes 
that  were  to  give  its  nlttaute  cuncCer  to  dM 
Fronde;  converting  a  solemn  assertlai  of  ciru 
liberty  into  a  riotons  nuaqnende  of  Mfar*  li»*i 
and  craelty--lhe  oU  muT  mv  ficate  iNoMi 
per  Francos. 

Masarin's  temper  and  taste,  not  less  than  ha 
calculation  of  interest,  had  disposed  him  to  render 
the  palace  as  attnactive  as  it  had  been  otherwise 
in  the  later  years  of  Louis  Xlll.;  and  Qoaiy 
was  veiy  willing  to  participate  in  the  gaitlies 
of  a  vulupluons  court,  and  place  his  own  popular 
inflocnce  at  theservice  of  the  govemnwDt  Bat 
Maaarin  thoronghly  mderrtoodtbeutshy  vbiM 
that  inflsMtce  had  been  aeqoited,  and  dreesM 
lost  the  presence  of  a  younger  rival,  whs  at 
least  ecrualled  himselfin  courtly  aceomplisfaMaR* 
might  ay  and  bye  diieot  against  him  b«*h  the 
religions  and  die  natiohal  feelings  <tf  Aepetp*** 
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IV  fint  great  tamDlt  of  the  barricades  was 
appeased  bj  the  personal  interventioQ  of  the 
ieroat  Coadjutor,  heading  a  solemn  procession 
«f  las  eletfy  with  the  holiest  emblems  of  a  laith 
wluefa  was  still  powerful  even  in  Paris;  and  he 
was  admitted  to  a  midnight  Uie  d  IHe,  in  which 
&e  Qmod  tanked  hiia  wamly.  But  from  the 
detatts  in  his  own  memoirs  we  camiot  but  gather 
that  he  had  tried  to  m^e  more  use  of  this 
iaterriew  than  her  Majesty  Jiad  been  prepared 
for.  It  u  difficult  to  account  on  anv  other  sup- 
■osition  for  the  decision  with  which  he  almost 
■naediately  afterwards  threw  himself  into  the 
iras  of  the  opposition.  His  vanity  and  ambition 
mst  have  received  at  the  same  moment  some 
TCTv  severe  wound.  Anne  of  Austria,  however 
nspected  of  versatility  at  an  earlier  period,  had 
Mw  bestowed  an  affection  which  no  rivalry 
cmM  akahe:  E^rd  Mahon  has  here  a  similitode 
ai  wicked  as  any  in  his  Bochefoucauld-he 
eoHBaies  anorons  ladies  to  weathercocks, 
which  are  easily  Axed  when  once  they  have 
pA  Tusty. 

When  CoDd6  arrived  with  the  fresh  laurels 
af  Lens,  his  wounded  arm  yet  in  a  sling,  the 
wvenal  enthusiasm  of  his  reception  was  con- 
aderei  by  Gondy  not  less  attentively  thu)  by 
Mattria;  and  on  either  side  eager  enor6  were 
na^  to  enlist  him.  He  was  at  first,  it  seems 
lo  ke  admitted  on  all  hands,  sincerely  desirous 
sfacttag  as  a  mediator,  and  bringing  about  such 
a  seohiMal  as  mi|ht  have  at  once  satisfied  the 
KsHy  patriotic  chiefs  of  the  pariiament,  and 
kft  Oe  Crown  aniouMtired  in  anything  but  des- 
pstie  pretmaions.  But  passion  and  prejudice 
were  stronger  elements  of  his  character  than 
^■eiple,  and  they  were  watched  and  ulavcd 
upon  \y  crafty  masters  who  understood  him 
far  better  than  he  did  them  or  himself.  Mazarin 
beaded  his  private  interviews  with  Gondy— 
te,  dissembhiis  that  feeling,  urged  only  the 
Mperior  braefits  that  might  be  anticipated  from 
(he  Prince's  personally  attending  the  debates 
«f  the  parliament,  and  exerting  the  influence 
«f  Us  station  and  talents  on  the  leading  magis- 
tmtes  and  citizens  themselves.  This  Gondy 
dsst  not  oppose,  and  the  result  was  what  the 
ltdian  had  foreseen.  A  few  days  of  pertinacious 
4ebate  left  the  Prince  thoroughly  disgusted  with 
the  |H«sumptien  of  the  aspiring  bourgeois.  He 
rushed  to  the  simple  conclusion  that  he  had 
Wen  duped  at  a  distance  by  the  smooth  pro- 
fettiofls  of  a  set  of  vulgar  pedants — 'ces  diables 
4es  bonnets  quarr^' — whose  real  design  it  was 
ta  imitate  the  triamphant  anti-royaliMa  of  Eng- 
land. Ifis  bai^ty  words  and  haughtier  gestures 
nasperated  into  fury  the  presidents  and  coun- 
sellors who  had  at  first  welcomed  him  among 
ihemw^li  fawning  blandishments;  and  he  wound 
■p  dw  last  of  many  long  interviews  with  the 
Coadjntor  by  telling  him  plainly  that  he  per- 
ceived the  parliamentary  par^  aimed  at  higher 

KM  tlum  *ce  gredin  deSicilnn'— 'Jem'appelle 
■b  de  Bonnon,'  said  he;  'je  ae  venx  pas 
<hianlijt  la  Covronne.' 

*Tsae  IW  la  deraitee  eonfteenoe  eatre  ses  deos: 
iMmmw  remarqnables,  al«a  aHia  et  bieavrillao* 
I'M  pMr  l*anlre,  mate  k  U  v^e  de  ae  livrer  a^-ee 
mHmm  k  den  pMtts  eontrabres;  eaBemfai  aehamfa 
•t  lm»it»yMea  p«ntlaBt  de  lonKara  anuses,  mala 


TOb  I. 


rianls  enfln  souR-l'^glde  da  malheur,  et  par  les 
Int^rdla  d'nae  halne  commune.'— p.  98. 

Had  Cond6  at  this  early  period  put  himself 
at  the  head  of  the  Fronde,  tnc  throne  must  in- 
deed have  been  shaken;  but  even  his  haired 
of  Mazarin  was  not  so  potent  as  his  contempt 
for  the  'bonnets  quarres;'  and,  as  a  prince  and 
a  gentleman,  he  partook  tlie  indignation  excited 
among  almost  all  of  his  order  by  the  daily  iu- 
creasing  audacity  of  the  mob.  (jross  pasquinades 
and  ribald  chauaons  invaded  the  province  of 
polite  gossip;  and  the  brutal  insolence  with 
which  i)ame  Anne  and  her  .  .  .  dc  Mazarin 
were  libelled,  could  not  agitate  his  only  per- 
sonal enemies  to  terror,  without  stirring  nini- 
setf  to  fierce  anger.  The  Queen  took  rclii^e  at 
St.  Germain  in  the  midst  of  wintcr~and  Conde 
attended  her  thither,  with  all  the  rest  of  the 
royal  family,  except  onlv  Us  sister  Mad.  do 
Longueville,  who  allcgea  a  delicate  reason  for 
her  absence:  bat  the  Coadjator  had  found  this 
fair  lady  more  accessible  to  Us  flatteries  than 
her  brother.  She  was  persuaded  that  the  Prince 
had  allowed  himself  to  be  carried  away  by 
feelings  of  unmerited  compassion  and  silly  gen- 
erosity; and  when  the  moment  of  the  decided 
explosion  came,  and  the  hero  accepted  the  com- 
mand of  the  Queen's  forces.  Had.  dc  Longuc- 
viile,  forgetting  her  alleged  grossesse,  appearc^d 
radiant  in  beauty  by  the  side  of  Gondy  on  the 
balcony  of  the  HAtel  de  Ville.  And  alter  a  few 
days  another  of  the  same  house  deserted  from 
St.  Germain  to  ofiier  the  parliament  and  the 
Parisians  his  support.  This  was  the  younger 
brother  of  Conde.  the  Prince  of  Conti,  a  weak, 
conceited  coxcomb,  deformed  in  person,  at  that 
time  destined  for  the  chnrch ;  and  two  bad  pas- 
sions, one  of  (hem  detestable,  had  combined  to 
determine  his  course.  He  entertained  a  bitter 
jealousy  of  his  brother's  renown,  and  his  love 
for  his  sister  was  other  than  fraternal.  AVc 
know  not  how  far  she  went  iu  flatteriug  his 
guilty  insanity,  nor  whether  the  Archbishop  of 
CoriuUi  condescended  to  use  any  worse  instru- 
ment than  flattery  of  Us  incajtable  ambition. 
Bat  thus  the  House  of  Conde  was  divided 
against  itself;  and  these  were  the  male  and 
female  leaders  against  whom  its  chief  fi.:;urcd 
iu  what  he  elegantly  termed  tjuerre  des  polH 
de  chambre.  But  there  was  no  lack  of  blood- 
shed in  the  war.  With  8000  soldiers  Condii  en- 
vironed Paris,  and  starved  its  markets,  and  beat 
down  the  raw  insurgents  wherever  they  ventured 
to  confront  him.  In  one  of  these  skirmishes, 
for  they  conld  not  be  caUcd  battles,  his  friend 
Chatillon  was  slain  by  his  side :  but  he  remem- 
bered the  bargain  upon  which  the  Ducliess  had 
been  married,  and  was  ready  to  ofler  consola- 
tion. Such  was,  in  and  near  Paris,  the  Janaary 
of  1649.  it  was  at  St.  Germain,  an  exile  in  an 
exiled  court,  that  Maria  Henrietta  received  the 
news  of  the  solemn  murder  at  Whitehall. 

Shortly  after  this  Mad.  de  Loogucville  gained 
,  over  one,  whose  accession  promised  everything 
to  her  cause,  and  yet  proved  for  the  moment 
fatal  to  it.  Another  or  her  admirers,  hitherto 
not  encouraged,  was  Tnrenne-^is  elder  brother, 
the  Duke  of BoniUon,  had  from  the  fint  fhvoured 
Uie  Fronde,  and  her  female  artifices  now  worked 
so  elTectually  in  reinforcement  of  Turenne's 
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feelings  towards  the  head  of  his  house,  that  he 
not  only  intimated  his  willingness  to  join  her 
side  also,  but  tarnished  his  great  name  by  a 
deliberate  attempt  to  seduce  the  amy  under 
his  orders  on  the  Rhine.  He  failed  in  this  at- 
tempt—but the  Archduke  passed  the  frontier  of 
Flandera  to  co-operate  in  a  plan  of  campaign 
which  the  illastnons  traitor  bad  sketched ;  and 
the  Parltam^t  of  Paris,  already  alarmed  with 
the  violence  of  its  own  donocratic  partisans, 
abruptly  patched  up  a  reconciliation  with  the 
Queen,  rather  than  find  itself  in  alliance  with 
Spain  against  France.  Tliis  was  the  peace  of 
Rnd.  Hasty  and  hollow  as  it  was,  it  answered 
the  immediate  patriotic  purpose.  Tureune  Aed 
from  the  army  which  be  would  fain  have  be- 
trayed, and  his  ally  the  Archdoke  retraced  his 
steps. 

The  day  after  the  treaty  was  signed  Conde 
rode  into  Paris  as  if  nothing  had  happened  out 
of  the  common  course,  and  conlinaed  to  drive 
aboutthe  streets  as  usuu  with  a  couple  oflackeys 
behind  his  coach,  greeted  evcnywhere,it  seems, 
with  much  the  same  enthusiasm  as  when  he 
returned  from  Lens.  Bat  Mazarin,  though  the 
Pariiaracnt  bad  tacitly  withdrawn  an  article  aimed 
against  his  persou,  did  uot  share  the  proud 
tranquillity  of  bis  general.  He  refused  to  face 
die  Parisians,  and  removed  with  the  Qmen 
and  yoaiU|  Louis  to  Cumpiegne. 

None  of  the  reconciliations  bad  be(»i  sincere; 
and  on  all  sides,  before  die  Court  ventured  to 
approach  Paris  in  August,  new  crops  of  gmdge 
and  grievance  were  fast  ripening.  Masarin  could 
not  make  np  his  mind  to  give  Conde  all  he 
asked— and  the  Prince's  demands  both  for  himself 
and  his  friends  were  indeed  extravagant.  The 
Cardinal  had  in  hand  a  marriage  for  one  ofhis 
nieces  with  the  Duke  of  Mercoceur — but  Coud^ 

Eroclaimed  that  the  House  of  Vendome  were 
is  hereditary  enemies,  and  that  he  would  not 
suffer  such  aii  alliance  (o  lake  place,  lie  insulted 
Mazarin  grossly — turned  on  his  heel  with  'Adieu, 
Marsl'  and,  it  is  said,  adressed  a  billet  'AI' 
iUustrissimo  Sigrior  Fanuino.'  Over  and  over, 
explanations  wereoflcreu  and  accepted — Mazarin, 
'moins  irrit^  qu'cffrayc.'  even  consented  to  waive 
Mdlle.  de  Manciiii's  marriage— but  the  rancour 
remained  and  festered  deeper  and  deeper  between 
them— and  Conde  contrived  to  irritate  the  Oueen 
herself,  not  only  tluvugh  bis  contumelious  treat- 
ment of  the  t)ardinal.  bnt  by  an,  if  possible, 
still  more  unpardonable  offence.  There  was  a 
certain  Marquis  dc  Jarsay  about  (he  court,  who 
eiyo^yed  the  highest  reputation  for  wit,  humour, 
mtisic'and  all  the  accomplishments  of  theboudoir 
and  die  salon.  This  brilliant  spark  conceived 
(he  wild  notion  (one  which  clever  carpet-knights 
of  bis  order  have  olilen  enough  entertained)  that 
the  great  lady  whom  he  could  amuse  might, 
perhaps,  reward  pleasantry  by  tenderness.  He 
made  Conde  bis  confidant;  and,  whether  the 
Prince  thought  his  ambition  not  hopeless,  or 
was  merely  iu  pursuit  of  mischief,  he  encouraged 
Jarsay  in  proceedings  which  tended,  if  not  to 
compromise  the  Queen  seriously,  at  least  to 
cast  new  suspicion  on  her  conduct,  and,  what 
is  worse,  ridtmle  -  for,  like  most  professed  wits, 
Jirsay  was  as  much  laughed  at  as  wiA.  The 
Qneen  expressed  ker  mdigntioii  in  tonne  lAidi 


most  be  allowed  to  have  the  metit  of  siigilir 
niuvet^.  She  said  that  the  most  'simple  dmii- 
selle'  had  a  right  to  have  her  own  indinatiou 
consulted  iu  'one  affaire  de  nature!'  Percuving 
how  gravely  CondiS  had  committed  himself  ky 
these  wanton  indiscretions,  the  restless  Cos4iiitor 
and  the  dissatisfied  party  in  the  ptfliamentaade 
many  overtures  to  the  Priikce;  and  bis  sister, 
with  whom  he  was  now  oncwdial  t»nuigaii, 
eagerly  lent  herself  to  forward  Gondy's  new 
attempts.  But  while  she  was  consistent  ia  her 
political  views,  and  bad  never  looked  on  the 
peace  of  Ruel  but  as  a  truce,  Conde  exhibited 
an  almost  incredible  degree  of  vadllatiott.  *la 
three  davs',  says  one  of  the  chroniclers,  'he 
changed  his  purpose  three  hundred  times.'  At 
he  himself  confessed  afterwards,  be  was  never 
at  home  in  seditions,  but  'asses  poltron.'  Mil 
deLon^ville  herself,  howerer,  couMnot  wmii 
a  beanng  suitable  for  the  oceeaiou.  As  Ae  sib 
of  Gondy.  she  affected  to  have  wlu^y  reeoueel 
all  worldly  vanities,  and  there  was  mech  » 
joiciog  among  the  godly  ovpr  her  vows-  of  peii- 
tence  and  reform :  but  the  Iku*  convert  oftei 
treated  her  clients  among  the  magistral  lai 
bourgeoisie  with  haughty  coldness — even  with 
the  arrogant  rudeness  which  was  too  apt  1* 
break  out  in  her  brother;  and  tbns,  notwith- 
standing the  sincerity  and  consistency  of  hn 
political  designs,  she  becauke  as  uiqiopalar  u 
the  Prince  himself. 

The  Cardinal  wetched  all  this  with  «  cala 
eye,  and  prepared  in  silence  «  amp  iFettL 
At  a  moment  when  Cond^,  having  just  bees 
gratified  as  to  some  new  demand,  was  on  amsoik 
terms  with  the  court,  bb  carriage  was  fired  isw 
at  night,  and  one  of  his  servants  weuaded. 
Masarin  succeeded  in  convincing  him  that  the 
murderoDS  attempt  had  been  prompted  either  by 
Gondy  or  by  some  of  the  leading  Parliamentariufc 
Conde  couched  a  rash  accusation  in  insoleat 
language—the  pariiamentas  a  body  took  iaWi 
and  the  populace  resented  the  imputation  oa 
their  saintly  diocesan.  Mazarin  now  uw  that 
the  time  was  cone— he  cajoled  Gaston  ■■(•  a 
reluctant  consent,  and  strucu  his  blow.  WairaiM 
for  the  arrest  of  Cond^,  Conti,  the  Duke  asd 
Duchess  of  Loneueville,  and  several  other  leadiiiC 
persons,  were  lying  open  on  his  table,  «hea 
the  Prince  himself  suddenlv  entered  his  cabinet 
His  eye  immediately  rested  on  the  papers— hs( 
the  Italian  confidence  was  supnaae,  find  U 
necessary,'  said  the  cardinal.  *to  arrest  sonea 
these  assassins — the  Duke  of  Orleans  husi^nM 
the  warrants -and  you  ere  cone  in  good  tiMt 
for  I  wanted  your  highness's  coonteniaiataM 
also,  as  LieutenanuGeneral  of  the  Guard'.  'HMj 
prince  took  ep  a  pea— signed  the  order  for  «• 
own  arrest — and  was  the  same  night  a  prisM* 
at  Vincennes.  His  broUier  and  brotberis-Ia* 
fell  also  into  the  snare— but  the  Dvchess  si 
LoDgueville  received,  at  the  eleventh  hDaT,iai| 
vate  warning,  and  escaped  into  Normandy;  an 
thus,  perhaps,  Anne  of  Austria  missed  "'"ji 
the  prey  nearest  her  heart.  There  is  one 
cumstance  in  this  story  on  which  thei 
has  a  tuonleut  conmrat: — 

*On  m  Me  to  Betn^-Hteo  m  letln  Urn 
puUtwUtn  pMHiant  eu'M  ■» islilinW des i 
nm'Mla  M  nectie  k  gwMwt  la  ni  esn  Hi  M 
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P0W  I'kavwa  siucifl  cette  •xperilUon. 
SI  JUmta  «  ftvait  wMi  aumI,  c'a&  M  urn  ma- 
Mto  atVMe.  Ce  a'Aalt  diaa  Aane  i'Aatrtefea  fii^uie 
hill  I  Ml  •rtmaire  anx  fMUi<^.  La  devotion  «'aUie 
CM  «a«a  avec  raaoor,  avee  la  poUtiqae,  avec  la 

LoogoeTiUe  was  governor  both  of  Nonnaudy 
umI  ot  alnost  all  its  ciiadels;  but  Mazario  had 
okea  mMMKs  beforehand,  aod  from  Koueu  to 
Dieppe  th«  duchess  fonod  every  gate  barred 
against  her.  The  adveDtures  of  the  onscrapulous 
WroiiM  fill  some  of  Lord  Mahon'a  must  pic- 
tarcMM  and  emertaiung  pagm— but  we  have 
■at  room  for  the  detail.  It  most  suffice  tlkat 
Ae  at  last  reached  Rotterdam  in  an  English 
khMBaa's  boat,  and  dis^ised  as  a  common 
uiler   was  received  graciously  at  the  Hague 

S Iter  kiaswomantfae  Princess  of  Orange,  daughter 
oar  Charles  I. — and  from  thence  mtally  made 
ker  toStenay,  oneofCondis  many  govern* 
nnts,  bat  into  which  Turenne  had  thrown 
luMrif  the  movent  be  heard  of  the  arrest  of 
the  prinees;  for,  though  included  in  the  amoesty 
ef  Rael,  we  Viscount  considered  himself  as 
hni^  escaped  their  tkte  only  by  his  accidental 
shiMMe  from  Psris :  nor  is  it  wonderful  that  he 
AsiUiMve  done  so,  for  his  own  offeoce  against 
At  Cant  bad  bem  dM  most  signal  of  all,  and 
hb  Wotlier,  the  Duke  of  BouiJloa,  had  never 
efca  de^^ed  to  appear  reconciled  with  Hazarin. 
ia  iha  Momanpart  of  her  romance  Madame  de 
Li^uevflle  had  for  her  companion  MarsUlac, 
BOW  Doke  of  Rochefoucauld ;  Dot  she  made  her 
way  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Dieppe  to  UoUaud 
ml  «n  wards  quite  alone;  and,  says  Lord  Mahon, 
'Vae  fou  amv^e  dans  cette  forteresse,  aupres 
fa  ^lant  Turenno,  il  est  i  naiodre,  smok  les 
Hemwes  dn  lenps,  ou'elle  onUia  Imn  vltesoa 
Doman  voeu  de  p^tence,  et  m£me  sa  fideUle 
flows  SOB  aacien  aaiant* 
Wheu  Gaston  of  (Means  heard  of  Mazarin's 


jastified  these  kind  similitudes.  The  ancient 
Longueville,  according  to  Gut  Patin,  was  full 
•f  (ears  and  prayen,  aod  seldom  left  his  bed— 
the  Piiace  of  Cooti,  equally  doleful,  sent  the 
cardinal  a  pathetic  request  for  a  copy  of  the 
Inttslton  Ckrm.  *Tell  Haaarin.'  said  Cond6, 
'that  I  wish  bis  Eminmce  would  give  me  at 
the  umc  time  the  ImUatiom  de  M.  ie  Beamfbrl^ 
B  case  1  aiicht  contrivo  to  escape  from  tins 
pUcc  as  he  did  two  years  ago.'  Nodung  could 
H  more  easy  and  gay  dun  the  whole  of  his 
di^oftiMBt  'M.  Ie  Prince  sings  and  swears 
Md  Ivof^y  reads  French  and  Italian  books, 
dines  well,  and  plays  at  battledore  and  shuttle- 
OMk.'  A  faTounte  amusemeDt  was  the  coltiva- 
tiea  of  a  littte  bed  of  violets  under  his  window. 
Tkis  'jardia  du  Grand  Cond^'  was  kept  up 
d«riaR  QenmtiMia  afterwards  by  the  joint  care 
of  imaoaerB  aad  warders— it  overieoked  the 
ditca  in  whieh  Sarary  snperinteiided  die  murder 
of  Ike  last  D'Engfaien  in  l«M. 

Tht  Cardinal  bad  meditated  to  include  die 
I'ovafer  Prioeess  of  Cond^,  and  Cl^mence,  and 
bar  aoNf  ia  tbe  arrest:  but  on  second  thoughts 
fcaiid  to  axcite  a  dangerous  sympadiy  by  gack 


harsh  treatmoit  of  a  timid  old  wcmub,  a  bdp- 
less  chUd,  and  aa  innoc^t  lady  of  tweuty^two 
so  nearly  connected  with  the  author  of  his  owa 
fortunes,  Richelieu.  They  were  therefore  ordered 
to  retire  to  Chantilly,  and  reamined  in  dial  noble 
palace,  watcbed  and  guarded,  but  with  access 
to  Iriends,  aod  the  free  use  of  the  gardens.  The 
dowager  had  many  a  fruitless  negotiation  during 
some  months,  but  her  daugbter-in-law  was  sel- 
dom or  never  consulted.  Down  to  this  Ume  the 
character  of  Cl^mence  de  Maille  had  never  been 
at  all  appreciated,  even  by  those  who  mixed 
most  lamiliarly  in  her  society.  But  her  day 
was  at  hand. 

Hazarin  bad  so  cimntngly  provided  for  tbe 
probable  effects  of  bis  coup  (fStat,  that  the  first 
attempts  at  revolt  failed  not  less  sini^ly  in 
Aojou  (under  Rocbefoocanld)  and  in  Borgnndy 
itself,  than  in  Normandy.  There  was,  however, 
a  party  in  the  parliament  of  Paris  which  re- 
guded  the  seizure  of  the  princes  very  differendy 
trom  the  majority  of  that  body.  The  veacndile 
Mole,  'la  grande  biuHbe,'  aod  magistrates  of  his 
high  class  of  character  and  standing,  however 
apprehensive  of  the  proud  amlutton  of  Cond^, 
regarded  with  more  apprehension  the  audacity 
of  Maaarin  in  so  soon  violtfing  Ibe  moat  im- 
portant article  agreed  on  at  Rud— tbM  equi- 
valent to  our  law  of  Habeas  Corpus.  The  Car- 
dinal coidd  offer  no  proof  of  any  criminal  pro- 
ceeding on  the  part  of  those  whom  he  had  sum- 
marily arrested,  and  thus  detained  in  duress 
against  the  plaiu  leiter  of  the  paction.  The 
friends  of  Condu  in  Paris  neglected  nothing  to 
secure  the  active  interference  of  these  great 
lawyers  in  behalf  of  their  chief;  and  the  result 
began  to  be  contemplated  wiih  exceeding  alarm 
at  court,  when  news  came  that  Madame  de 
Longueville  uid  Turonne  bad  signed  at  Stenay 
a  new  treaty  of  alliance  widi  Spain.  This  step 
revolted  entirely  M0I6  uid  his  brelhrai— they 
sternly  broke  ou  all  negotiation  with  the  avowed 
enemies  of  the  realm,  and  were  forced  to  admit 
that  Mazarin  had.  probably  had  good  reason  for 
the  suspicions  on  which  he  acted  in  imprisoning 
Ihe  princes.  The  Cardinal,  now  backed  by  the 
Parliament,  could  count  on  calling  die  whole 
resources  of  the  stale  into  operation  against  in- 
solvents wherever  )hcy  might  venture  to  appear; 
nor  indeed,  so  long  as  Gaston  of  Orleans  re- 
mained quiet,  was  there  the  least  diance  now 
of  tbe  insurrection  in  any  quarter  assumiog  a 
very  formidable  aspect  For,  as  already  ob- 
served, loose  and  vague  as  the  notions  of  al- 
legiance in  those  days  were,  no  rebellion  could 
«ver  gain  much  head  unless  some  branch  of  the 
royal  house  was  on  the  spot  to  countcoaDce  it: 
and  now  Maaarin  had  an  the  princes  of  the 
blood  secure,  except  only  the  duke  of  Enghlen, 
a  child  of  seven.  He  resolved  to  make  sure  of 
this  scion  also:  and,  on  pretext  that  Chantilly 
was  dangerously  near  the  frontier,  took  mea- 
sures for  at  last  arresting  formally  the  young 
princess  and  ber  boy. 

He  was  baffled  by  tbe  prompt  skill  of  Lmet 
and  the  courage  of^  the  nitherto  despised  CH- 
mence  de  MaiII6.  Lenot  contrived  to  ascertain 
the  Cardinal's  plans,  and  when  his  envoy  arrived 
at  Cfaaotilty  everything  was  ready  for  his  re- 
ception. A  youig  £ngliab  lady— (in  lore  vritb 
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I^net.  by  the  way)--Miss  Gerbier,  filte  tPhon- 
neur  to  Clumence,  personated  her  mistress,  and 
the  son  of  the  gardener  was  produced  as  the 
heir  of  Conde.  The  pretended  princess  was 
confined  to  bed  by  illness;  and  tne  conrteous 
niessen°;er.  being  entertained  with  condescension 
by  llic  dowager,  allowed  a  week  to  elapse  while 
the  invalid  was  supposed  to  be  gathering  strength 
for  the  appointed  joamey.  Meantime,  the  very 
night  of  nis  arrival,  Clemence  and  her  son  had 
escaped  in  diagaise,  and  were  already  far  on 
their  way  to  Berry,  under  the  guidance  ofLenet. 
The  narrative  of  their  adventures  is  hardly  less 
romantic  than  that  of  Mad.  do  Longueville's 
flight  to  llollaad — and  the  mild  innocent  wife 
of  Conde  showed  spirit  and  decision  throughout, 
not  inferior  to  what  his  bold  and  practised  sister 
had  displayed.  Thus,  after  many  perilous  chan- 
ces, she  reached  her  husband's  strong  castle  of 
i^Iontrood,  where  the  usual  garrison  was  suf- 
ficient to  bold  out  for  some  time,  unless  against 
a  great  regular  force.  On  arriving  here  the 
Princess  wrote  respectfully  but  firmly  to  the 
Qaeenmother,  apologising  for  having  taken  her 
own  method  of  removing  from  Chantilly,  in 
obedience  to  her  Majesty's  wishes,  and  offering 
to  remain  in  perfea  seclusion^  holding  no  cor- 
respondence with  any  public  person  or  party, 

Srovided  she  were  allowed  the  tranquil  nse  of 
lontrond  for  herself  and  her  son.  But  Anne 
of  Austria,  who  bated  Conde,  both  hated  and 
despised  his  wife.  Her  humble  petition,  while 
at  Chantilly,  to  attend  on  the  deathbed  of  her 
father,  the  old  Marshal  Duke  of  Maill^,  had 
been  rejected  'durement;'  and  die  only  answer 
•he  now  received  was,  we  arrival  in  the  neigh- 
bonriiood  of  her  castle  of  a  body  of  troops,  so 
considerable  that  the  risks  of  a  siege  appeared 
too  great  to  be  encountered.  Another  evasion 
was  judged  necessary— and  the  Duke  of  Bouillon 
no  sooner  learned  how  she  had  been  treated 
than  he  prayed  her  to  make  her  way  to  him, 
and  caused  the  tocsin  to  be  sonnded  in  all  the 
400  villages  of  his  Viscounty  of  Turenne.  Clu- 
mence again  opened  the  chapter  of  adventure, 
and.  after  a  new  series  of  narrow  escapes, 
reached  the  castle  of  Turenne,  where  her  recep- 
tion was  most  magnificento 

'"II  y  avalt  uir  et  matin  one  table  pout  elle 
tieale,  one  pour  la  Dae  mm  flla,  nne  poor  lea  utm 
dames,  servies  cbacain  dans  d*i  liew  idpar^;  et 
dans  la  grande  salle  11  y  avalt  qaatre  tables  de 
vingt-cinq  cauverts  cbacune,  toufes  magnifiqaement 
flervies,  et  aans  sutru  brutt  que  celnl  qot  coufflen^it 
a  s'vlever  apres  qne  I'aii  avsit  desaervi  les  potagC!<, 
et  qui  allait  augmentaiit  petit  a  petit,  Jtuqu'a  ce 
que  la  plnpart  fuiuent  duns  uoe  gaieti  approcbante 
de  I'ivrogneri*.  On  cummeni^it  ten  stntia,  et  on  lev 
flninatt  par  celle  dn  Prince  deCoadi;  on  la  bavait 

«  In  an  appendix  to  his  Hirtory,  H.  de  St.  Anlalra 
prints  Mme  docninents  wbldi  give  a  strlklag  nottoa 
of  the  wealtb  aad  grandeur  of  tbe  Turvnne  fhnilly, 
even  before  tbe  marriage  with  tbe  belress  of  Sodan 
and  BauilloD.  Wkeav  tbe  anceittor  of  tbe  great  lord 
who  eutfirtalned  Clumence  was  burled  in  1A38, 
twenty  biabops  and  mitred  abbots  ofBeiated  at  tbe 
altar;  1900  priests  preceded  tbe  corpse;  and  It  was 
followed  by  5000  poor,  aU  in  mourning  gowns  be- 
qaeatbed  by  (he  deceased  Viscount  of  Tureune. 


deboDt,  a  geaoux,  et  de  toats  maaMn^  mals  tsn|— ** 
le  cbapeau  bas  et  I'ep^  na«  &  la  main.'"— p.  IN. 

Rochefoucauld  meanwhile  was  again  anui^ 
and  training  his  vassals,  and  the  two  dakm 
pressed  the  Princess  more  and  more  orgently 
to  sanction  an  open  rising.  But  Clemence,  win 
understood  the  importance  to  them  of  the  cow- 
tenance  which  she  bad  in  her  power  (o  yidd, 
was  as  sagacious  as  brave— she  knew  that  a 
revolt  of  nobles,  even  tho«^  the  wife  and  son 
of  Cond^  were  in  its  front,  could  not  be  ev«nt- 
ually  successful  unless  it  had  some  show  «f 
law  to  support  it  The  Pariiament  of  Paris 
seemed  inaccessible;  and  its  infiuence  over  the 
provincial  magislratures  was  naturaUy  very 
strong.  There  had  seemed  to  be  small  nope  of 
enlisting  any  one  of  these  bodies  on  tbe  side  of 
an  insurrection — ^bnt  exactly  at  the  most  critical 
moment  the  news  reached  her  that  the  Pariia- 
ment of  Bordeaux  was  at  open  strife  with  Ma- 
zarin.  It  had  demanded  the  recall  of  a  ^rtti- 
nical  governor,  the  Dtike  d'Epernoa;  the  C» 
dinal  was  obstinate;  and  the  M»nae  of  Co^ 
had  aneieirt  clainu  on  the  idbctian  and  venen- 
tion  both  of  the  parliasMiit  aikd  the  pet^  ot 
Bordeaux. 

'C'^tait  I'appal  d'nne  de  ces  Coars  Souv«tiati 
da  Royauae  qol  seals  alors  ponvait  domer  de  Is 
coRsiHtance  a  un  parti.  Sor  on  AnAt  d'ua  Paiteaest, 
les  caiaaes  pnbliqoea  ee  vidaient  sans  serapale,  <A 
lea  particuliera  payaient  aaas  se  vtaindre;  taadii 
que  les  Granda  Seigaeura,  aana  villas,  saas  magisisi, 
el  aaiis  argent  comptant,  ns  poBvalaaC  en  descaadist 
de  leora  doqjons  falre  sobsister  tear  arm^  qis  fV 
le  pillage  et  les  passe-drolla.  Men  lain  dss  qisrailM 
d'iuter^t  peraoanel,  sa  desjalaasles  d'aasur  Alvak, 
qui  divisalent  sans  eesae  las  gentilbsmmes  lAult 
an  moment  centre  qnelqas  ennratlesaunun,  les 
gistrats  fernea,  toujoars  Ai\Qu.ia  a  lear  cosipagBla, 
tongeant  vteme  quelquefiH*  au  Men  de  tetmt,  avveat 
pour  eux  la  veneration  des  peoples,  et  savatert 
maintenir,  m^me  an  sela  de  la  revolte,  ane  affSiesce 
de  I'urilre  l6g»l. 

'II  n'^tait  paa  diiacile  k  la  PrlncMse  de  voir 
que  lea  aeconrs  dont  on  se  flattalt,  repasaleat  m 
dea  eap6raaces  plMU  que  sar  des  promassis,  at 
poarratent  felen  lol  manqner  an  msment  da  tasgar* 
Cepeadant,  vanr  la  service  de  ssa  mart  et  is  saa 
flls,  elle  n'bteita  pas  k  entreprendre  le  rAle  p^riOeU 
qa'on  lal  proposait,  en  doanant  le  signal  ile  la  gaana 
civile,  et  se  mettsnt  a  la  t4t«  de  I'arm^.'-*^ 
tea,  169. 

From  her  own  inheritance,  the  dnchy  of  Froa- 
sac,  11,000  mustered  at  her  call.  She  issneds 
circular,  stating  to  the  provincial  gentry 

'  qn'elle  etalt  venue  aa  milieux  d'eux,  "poar  Mttrc 
mon  fits  k  couvert  dea  violences  dn  Cardlaal  Ma- 
zartn,  qnl  nsas  flalt  ponraaivre  partsut  par  sis 
tronpes. "  A  eel  appel  la  gaerre  civile  Mata  da 
toaa  cAtes.  Les  gmtUboautes  desemidlmt  psr4eat 
de  lean  daiUens,  rtoUrent  leora  vsMaox,  et  eaif- 
Birent  recbarpe  (soMle.  Cette  coolear,  «ap«e«  *» 
(bave,  avait  Mi  cbsisis  par  Cmii  poar  lastaaae; 
elle  doit  son  son  k  oa  iveaemeDt  assez  biiarre. 
Lorsque  les  Espagnola  aasligalent  Ostende  em  tOMi 
I'Arcbidncfaesse  Isabeile,  voulant  eacuurager  W 
troupes,  et  crsyant  le  sueces  procbaisi  lU  na  vca 
de  ne  JasuUs  ebanger  de  cbeodse  avast  d'ealret 
dans  la  vllle.  HalbeareoseBeat  pour  oeNe  priaaem^ 
le  si^  dara  encore  trots  aas.  On  coafolt 
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peadaat  eeCte  ^•qae  cbenlM  kit  perdu  de  m 
prsMlvre  Uuckanr;  et  ms  duiea,  fur  Im  coiMvler, 
«t  paw  nine  ncmple,  (Unlvat  letaidre  leur 
liaC»  i'Me  eaalew  qil  d«vM  i  U  m>de,  et  qu'on 
l*a»elfr.'— t.  IW. 
A5  sooQ  as  it  was  known  that  Bouillon  and 
Rockefoneaald  had  joined  their  forces,  and  with 
Climence  and  her  son  were  advandB^  towards 
Bordeanx,  Mazarin,  with  the  queen  and  younx 
Louis,  at  die  bead  of  a  formidable  army,  moved 
to  the  sooth.  The  insurgents  with  difficulty  ap- 
proached the  city  before  the  royalists  were  close 
to  than;  and  the  magistracy,  aotwithstaodins 
ihe  atnte  of  their  rdabons  viith  the  court,  had 
by  BO  means  made  np  their  minds  to  receive 
the  iiuargente  within  their  walls,  and  thus  make 
thoBselTes  parties  to  an  actual  rebellion.  But 
lor  CS^meace,  Bouillon  and  Rochefoucauld  moat 
have  found  themselves  committed  in  a  despraate 
attempt.  She,  however,  appealed  to  the  an- 
dmrities  in  a  manner  which  their  old  attach- 
ment to  the  Cond^  lamily  rendered  irresistible. 
They  granted  admission  to  herself  and  her  child, 
and  pledfced  themselves  to  come  to  no  agree- 
ment wiUi  Hazarin  in  which  her  safety  and 
Uhor^  should  not  be  comvreheBded.  Unce  in 
BoffdMU,  she  so  captivated  all  classes,  that  the 
mast  eMtiooB  of  the  magisbrales  found  it  im> 
pian'Mc  to  resist  the  enthusiasm  in  her  favour, 
ake  was  queen  of  Bordeaux.  The  gates  were 
§n$  open  to  her  allies.  The  young  men  armed 
m  Moue — entrenchments  were  thrown  op — and 
the  Cardinal  perceived  that  this  ereat  city  was 
prepared  heart  and  hand  for  a  determined  re- 
sistance. His  force  was  so  ^at  that  he,  or 
fwtker  his  genenls,  disdained  to  grant  the  terms 
which  the inro/x  tendered;  and  the  famous  siege 
«f  Bordeaux,  the  longest  and  the  bloodiest  in 
the  whole  course  of  these  civil  wars,  began. 

Its  coaAict  belongs  to  the  historv  of  fVance. 
We  ahall  only  quote  iirmn  Lord  Inahon  one  of 
thoee  hursts  of  generous  manly  feeliog  which 
from  time  to  time  command  a  pause  in  the 
perusal  of  his  narratives,  wfaethei  in  French  or 
m  English: — 

'Be  Mreenraat  leg  <ivinemena  de  Bordeaax  en 
t#M,  n  ne  aanralt  detonmer  m  n^Bvlre  nl  <iviter 
Ut  rapprwliement  de  la  m^me  vUle  en  181ft.  Tuidis 
«ne  BMS  admlroM  le  noble  coarage  de  la  Princesm 
ie  Cwsdtf,  p«arr«aB-aoBB  eabUer  eel«i  de  la  Duchesm 
4'Aagmmlimm — Ivrsqae  seale,  Intr^plde,  et  dAvou^e 
a  sen  devoir,  elle  eberebatt  a  balancer  le  sele  dev 
Mldat«  paur  leur  andea  ckef,  el  le  dernier  aonrire 
de  U  rorlUBe  h  Mapoi^ir  Nob  :  l'htatob«  rectteilUra 
wafaiB  lea  mnu  <nalre  CMOMnee  de  Hallli  et 
KailenMaedeFmneal  TonteadenxdelamiUsoade 
Bearfeenparualanaceon  par  alliance,  tent  deax  encore 
plualUmrtreB  par  de  neMes  qMlit<s— elles  ent  tontes 
deux  fenral  rezeniile  qae  nl  la  grandeor  nl  la 
verta  ae  aasraient  garantlr  daus  ce  monde  de  iDngueB 
«t  potties  aeaftances.  Honte  k  cenz  qal  ne  peavent 
iamaia  reeoaaaltre  le  nMte  a«  dehore  de  lear 
propre  parti  I  HMaeur  a  ees  inea  ginimunB  qui, 
fiariles  qne  a^eat  lears  eroyuwes,  saveat  ae  d^vouer, 
et,  all  le  hut,  s'taamolOT  poor  eUeal' — p.  tts. 

We  must  abo  give  the  next  short  paragraph, 
in  uAidi  the  stoiy  is  resuned  and  connei^ 

*Ab  fead  de  aa  prison  le  Prince  de  Conii  ap- 
praaaW  de  temps  en  temps  la  marclia  dea  affaires, 
Malgri  la  garde  rigauisnBe  de  Bar,  11  avalC  Iraavi 


awyens  de  Uer  une  correipondmaee  avee  qaehprn 
amis  aa  debors;  mala  cea  lettrea  Ataieat  rarea  et 
incertalnes.  Ses  prtnclpalea  lomiirea  lal  venaieat 
de  iMlened,  sm  eklmrgifa,  qu'on  lot  permettatt 
de  vair  quelqnefola  sons  le  prdtezte  de  maladle. 
Par  kaxard  Cond<  arrasatc  aes  irilleta,  lanique 
U^lene^  lal  conta  les  iviaenens  de  Beideaaz. 
"Aaraia-tu  jaotals  cm,"  dit  le  Prince,  en  Boariant, 
"qae  ma  femiae  ferait  la  gverre  pendant  qne  j'arrase 
BonJardlnV" — p.  ttt. 

Encouraged  by  these  tidings,  the  Prince's  friends 
in  Paris  now  concerted  a  plan  for  his  escape; 
and  among  other  preparations  a  sword  reached 
him.  concealed  in  a  crutch,  for  which  his  sham 
lameness  obtained  a  pas^ort.  But  Hazarin  had 
atrefely  perceived  that  Vineenues  was  <m  the 
side  of  Paris  most  accessible  to  Madame  de 
Longueville  and  her  allies  of  the  Spanish  Nether* 
lands,  and  the  very  night  before  the  attempt 
was  to  have  been  made,  the  captives  were  re- 
moved by  his  orders  to  the  remoter  fortress  of 
Marcoussy.  The  removal  was  conducted  by  the 
Count  d'Harcourt,  an  old  companion-in-arms  of 
Condi's,  and  a  distinguished  ofBcer,  one  of  the 
high  blood  of  Lorraine.  Mortifying  as  the  dis- 
appointment was,  the  Prince  maintained  his 
accustomed  composure.  D'Harcourt  travelled  in 
the  coach  wiA  nim;  and  during  the  journey  hu 
prisoner  composed  these  verses:— 
*  Cet  liomne  gnia  et  eeurl, 
SI  fameox  daas  I'lilstotre, 
Ce  grand  Comte  d'Harcourt, 
ToBt  rayonnaat  de  gloire, 
Qui  seeoarut  Cssal,  et  qui  reprit  Tarin, 
Kat  devesu  reeom  de  Juleii  Maxarin.' 
The  secret  of  the  Prince  had  been  confided  to 
an  old  valet,  whose  confesaor  forthwith  passed 
it  on  to  the  Coadjutor,  and  he  to  Maxarin;  but 
sach  abuse  of  that  sacramenl  was  practised  by 
all  parlies  alike.  Lc»et  mentions — as  coolly  as 
he  would  the  receipt  of  a  bag  of  Spanish  doubloons 
— that  a  church  dignitary  of  Burgundy  in  the 
Cond6  interest  pledged  himself  '  faire  manoeuvrer 
tons  les  pr^tresdans  la  confession'.  The  princes 
had  all  but  escaped  from  Marcoussy  in  its  turn, 
when  they  were  uimuch  the  same  manner  again 
betrayed,  and  carried  to  Uavre-de-Grace. 

Meantime  both  the  besiegers  and  the  defenders 
of  Bordeaux  had  good  reasons  for  desiring  an 
accommodation.  Animated  by  the  heroism  of 
Cl^mence,  who  enosed  her  person  as  freely  as 
her  husband  could  have  done,  the  townspeople 
seconded  the  soldiery  of  the  two  dukes  so  bravely 
that  the  Mazorins  had  ere  long  abandoned  ah 
hope  of  carrying  the  place  by  a»ault,  and  re- 
duced the  siege  to  a  blockade.  This  was  of  no 
inconvenience  to  the  military,  because  the  river 
remained  open:  but  the  vintage  approached,  and 
the  citizens  saw  ruin  in  being  denied  access 
to  their  farms,  should  the  siege  be  protracted 
beyond  September;  and  their  anxiety  became  so 
intense  that  the  dukes  feared  some  separate 
negotiation  (atal  to  themselves.  At  the  same  time 
the  hwber  ma^trates  of  the  town  bad  never 
viewed  otherwise  than  wiA  disgust  the  alliance 
of  their  guests  with  Madrid.  The  Spanish  flag 
on  the  Garonne  was  abomination  in  their  eyes: 
they  partook  the  feelings  with  which  the  par- 
liament of  Paris  had  received  the  n^s  of  Tu- 
renne's  treaQr  «t  Slenay}  and  indosd  notlung 
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had  prevented  this  reaeotmeBt  from  ao  eariy  ex> 
plosion  except  the  deep  sympathy  and  admin* 
lion  with  which  they  regarded  Cl^tnence.  Oq 
Uie  oAer  hand,  the  demoBstnlioiu  of  the  Spanish 
•Uiuwe  in  Ae  aoulfa,  and  the  snceeM  which  had 
been  attendiBg  seme  of  the  archduke's  opoatioDS 
in  Flanders^  conM  not  b«t  give  Blaxarin  the  most 
aeriou  idarm.  For,  notwithstanding  the  general 
bmt  of  indignation  which  the  first  news  of  that 
alliance  had  excited  in  the  Paris  parliament,  the 
internal  dissensioBS  of  this  body  had  again  began 
to  manifest  themselves.  It  was,  in  fact,  made  up  of 
three  parties,  almost  exactly  equal  in  numbers ;  the 
Jfuorifu  conid  only  outvote  the  Nouoeaus  From' 
dfum  (those  iaclined  to  Conde)  when  the  old 
Fronde  of  Gondy  chose  to  support  them  and  this 
support  became  from  day  to  day  more  uncertain  in 
eonaevomee  of  the  onconqnerable  reluctance  of 
boA  nazarin  and  Anne  of  Austria  (who  regarded 
the  Coadjalor  at  bett  as  Anne  of  En^aad  did 
Swift)  to  gratify  the  popalar  prelate  with  a  no- 
minalioBtoAec«rdinalate.  Gondy's  legal  friends, 
too,  had  met  already  with  some  of  these  dis- 
appointments which  are  inevitable  whenever  the 
patronage  of  a  government  is  claimed  by  two 
coalescing  factions.  Nor  had  the  Cond^ans  been 
idle.  The  devotion  axti  gallantly  of  Cl^meoce 
M  Bordeanx  bad  awakened  in  Paris,  as  else- 
where^  a  vivid  interest  for  her,  and  tlwoogh  her 
for  her  lord.  She  sent  to  the  parliament  peti- 
tion on  petition  for  their  interfereace,  dnwn  up 
with  a  modest  dignity  which  no  prompter  could 
have  supplied;  nor  did  she  omit  the  nse  of 

tbrases  and  titles  long  coveted  by  them,  but 
llherto  very  rarely  conceded  by  personages  of 
her  rank.  The  Princess-dowager,  too,  had  come 
secretly  to  Paris,  and,  appearing  unexpectedly 
m  the  *  Hdte)  de  Ville,  exbibitecT  her  aged  ai- 
flictioD  in  humiliations  which  drew  tears  from 
many  a  stem  eye,  and  which  Gondy  asserts 
that  he  himself  witnessed  with  a  blush.  Finally, , 
the  Queen's  own  party  had  been  shaken  in  its 
cohesion  by  some  new  and  old  piefs  of  Gaston 
of  Orleans.  E^cially  the  Cardinal  had  ^iven 
him  deep  offieoce  by  removing  the  captive  princes 
firom  MarcoDssy,  which  was  within  his  juris- 
diction, to  Havre-de-Grace;  thus  depriving  faim 
of  what  he  had  from  the  beginning  contemplated, 
—an  opportnnitY  of  connecting  their  ultimate 
wnaacipation  with  some  solid  advantage  to  him- 

These  fermentations  at  Paris  hastened  the 
afihir  at  Bordeaux  to  a  conclusion.  Blasarin  was 
to  be  on  the  spot  to  counteract  them. 
His  oppoumts  conceived  that  the  tide  was  turn- 
ing in  their  favour,  and  diat  his  presence  in  the 
capital  would  accderate,  not  retard,  the  move- 
nenL  A  brief  negotiation,  therefore,  ended  in 
a  treaty,  by  which  peace  was  restored  for  the 
present  to  the  south:  Mazarin  agreeing  to  gratify 
the  Bordelais  by  appointing  another  governor  in 
room  of  IVEpemon,  and  a  complete  amnesty 
being  granted  to  all  the  insurgents;— Bouillon 
and  Rochefoucauld  were  to  disband  their  troops 
and  retire  to  their  own  provinces,  and  Cl^ence 
to  rotuB  to  Hontrond,  with  pemUaaion  to  maiu- 
taht  a  anitable  garrison  there  nntil  Ae  terns  of 
her  hnsbasd'a  delivery  shonld  be  finally  settled 
at  Paris. 

On  the  conclusion  of  this  arrangement, 


meiKe  was  invited  by  Ae  eenrt  geoeial,  the 
Marshal  de  MeiUeraie,  to  pay  her  respects  te 
the  Queea-regent  at  hw  narters  at  Bonig,  and 
the  princess  complied.  She  took  her  bey  wbb 
her,  and  was  attended  (laduly  for  as)  InrlU^ 
fofwaold  and  the  faitUU  Lenet,  who  hadagreat 
share  in  die  recent  negotialian.  Fromtheseand 
the  other  menoir-wriiers  Lord  Blahon  has  pat 
together  a  most  complete  and  lively  fnetMC  ef 
thu  meeting.   We  give  a  few  fragments:— 

'  Cetta  eatrevae  paeiflfae,  soivaat  inaiMiatmnit, 
MBBI9  teas  IM  remaae  de  chevalerie, «  Caacaatal* 
aduum^,  excite  aa  plaB  hart  p«lat  la  cariMM  4$ 
U  coar.  On  B'ampnmM  k  veir  il4tan|iier  Cttenm. 
nie  avait  I'air  ssBAmat;  ea  vflM  ell«  avalt  la 
aivn  datw  r«s  demiera  Joan,  et  teaalt  am 
ttnM  ea  ^ctaarpe,  ayant  M  aalga^e  la  veUle.  Mais 
M  adailrait  la  aoUasae  «(  u  eanvananee  de  an 
Biaintlen,  ^ni  aaas  dimeatlr  sm  dAvenamanl  psat 
••a  Buri,  t^naicaait  aoa  reject  k  m  aaavmalaa 
"Ua  de  mem  mmim,"  dltMadaaw  deMattavUle.  "vl 
n'ecnvit  c«  Mtail.  bm  maada  qne  la  dadew  Tavait 
eailwme."  Un  aatra  Aerivafai  aaaaia  qo'eilo  parataaalt 
triste,  mwiB  plsine  d«  gnee  et  de  daaeaar,  aaas 
aacanorfaaU,  etsaaa  lemolmlreaoait^ii  4e  HaMiWi. 
Aa  CMiUalre,  BUdcmsiiietle.o  Jalwae  de  IsDMnlto 
r«putaUon  qiu  U  Maoem  veMlt  d'ac^aMr,  id 
pwte  ua  eaap  «a'eUe  Ja««  pent  tee,  tiaaa  wm  Mta 
de  fMSUW,  le  plas  SMrtel  «•  teas:  **Sen  Mwpa 
etait  ttim  Ml  lidlGaiameat,  aami-Uen  ve  la  rate 
de  Ma  baUUemeat,  «ae  J'eaa  (raiide  relM  k 
pMter  de  rice." 

'£a  eatrant  daaa  la  chaattre  de  Sa  M^efrt^,  la 
princeaae  y  imva  amileaMat  UKehie,  le  Hal,  Ma- 
demoiselle, et  le  Cardinal.  SUe  tenait  son  Ua  par 
la  niais,  etn'avait  aaa  saiie  peramne  qaeHaMm 
de  TuarviUe.  Sana  veulolr  aalaer,  mi  mSms  regatdw 
le  Cardinal,  C'li'meaee  mil  en  gvmau  a  ten*  devol 
la  Relne,  et  Ini  dit,  "Madame,  Je  viena  bm  Jet« 
aBx  pteds  de  Voire  Mafeat*  paar  lai  deasMrter  paHw 
el  J'al  fait  qaelime  chMe  vat  MaitMplu.  lUedatt 
excaaer  U  JaMe  «MUe«r  d*am  Demoiaade  fai  am 
rhomMHr  d'Apanaer  le  yremfar  Prince  da  Maft 
«u'eU«  velt  dans  lea  fers,  et  qnl  a  cn  avrirJaM 
ralaoB  d'apprihender  le  mtaa  aort  pMV  tm  ik 
aalffle  «ae  Je  voaa  prteeate.  Lnt  et  met,  Hada^ 
vtfoa  demandew,  lea  larmea  aax  y«ns,  U  IUMtt< 
de  Monaiear  son  p^e;  aoeardea-li,  HadaaM,  aax 
gfandea  actions  qa'il  a  fkitea  paar  la  «Mie  *» 
Voire  HaJeal^,  »  n  vie  qull  a  taat  de  fjria  prr> 
dtgnee  paw  le  service  da  Bel  eC  panr  adri  ia 
I'elat,  et  k  ma  trte-hwaMe  priire." 

'Anne  d'Autrlche  r^vartlt,  "Je  aais  Man  alaa^ 
ma  coaaiae,  «aa  vow  coaaainBtea  vateetal«<  Vam 
voyes  blen  qae  vens  aven  pib  bb«  maavaiaa  rria 
pour  obtealr  ee  qae  vans  1rmanlr»  Matatmai* 
<ue  veas  ea  allea.  tralr  wms  ttmte  caatwha^  Jt 
verrai  qaand  et  eosuMnt  ja  poairai  vaas  isaair 
la  HatiMikcUea  qae  vooa  denasdea-" 

'  Le  m^pria  qae  la  Princeaae  t^BMlgaait  aa  Car- 
dinal no  le  rebate  aullemeat.  Taat  aatier  k  I'a** 
UUeu,  U  ne  cannalsaait  nl  l  ar^aU,  al  la  raaaaaa. 
A  peine  fkit  ella  retii^  daM  aan  leceaMst  ^ 
Maaaria  viaC  etritatteent  lai  readn  vialte.  U** 
ref a  far  Clteeaee  avee  sm  froMear  aalrtoa,  (t 
elle  a'ahatintavciwtoedeiepiaehM;  matt  Maaaria,  ! 
aaas  se  d^eansarter  e«  sans  ferdra  san  ak  s^aa^  ; 

•  The  daagMer  of  itaa  Dako  ef  Orinaa— la  fev  | 

tber'i  right  DodieM  of  Moetpee^.  , 
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AVMMR  Twi  1*  B«e  d'bgUeii  pvu  Isi  ImImt  ta 
maim,  i/aafmrnt  ntirm  m  mIii  aveo  «»lare,  •(  lu 
TMtat  JmmOj  Isl  r<pm*e  im  Mttl  not'  

'  Bia  que  le  Cardinal  sst  Leoet  arrlvA,  U  vvulat 
r— ttwteiir  a  partlssliw.  An  li«a  d«  nproehes, 
U  I'aaaatia  «•  Imsmm  •<  da  cmmUomm,  ea  aflto- 
taat  we  fraachlae  otrtea.  Alan,  le  freaaat  Mr 
la  wdB,  U  la  Meu  vm  iiae  finMre  de  aa  ekaHbre 
«ai  regartait  Bardeaax.  ....  Maaaria,  entrant 
ea  Mliise,  eanaea^  a  a'excHMr  ant  aa  cendaile 
>aaa*e,  mala  11  fallet  taierrorapre  la  eaiiTersatlou ; 
■MbanrMkait;  c'^t  le  >eiir  de  SL  rnw^ela,  et 
le  ptettx  Cardlaal  a'aTattpaa  ancare  oai'  la  aeaae. 
U  At  Bonlar  dans  n  veltan  avec  loi  les  Doea  da 
■eaillea  e<  de  ia  RecbafaueaBld,  ataul  qua  Lenet. 

MmU  era,"  dl»>U  an  seaiiaat,  "il  y  a  kalt 
tmm,  nm0  naaa  aeriaaa  Uus  vuOx*  ai||»«rd'>ial  dans 
aa  ataw  cvnaser'— **TaiU  arrive  an  rraaee."  ri* 
fmm  fMrtear  dee  "MaslM."  Leoet  ^»anta,  "Ca 
mr*at  mm  gnmA  hauMar,  Braatear,  d'dtra  dau  ee 
aaeiaaae  daaa  om  telle  eaapagmie;  matoJeaeaanU 
Jaaala  eeatentqna  Ja  m'y  vale  aaari  M.  le  Priaeel" 
Cardul  aa  mltArtra;  **TaBt  etfa  vlaadndaoa 
aaa  laava,"  dll^ 

'Daaa  le  eearade  eettejaam^  Lenet  alia  rendre 
BM  dnelra  k  la  Relne,  et  aaanlte  &  Madembelle. 
La  pnalire,  par  lea  avia  et  nlaa  I'eztwple  da 
fardiMi,  lal  It  iin  aooaeil  trte-caresaaat.  Cependant 
«!■•  at  paMvalt  taat-a-fUt  emtriUndre  aa  colore; 
taai  •  tear  eUe  ehaagea  de  prapaa,  le  ronge  Inl 
Mta  aa  ^rtaage,  at  elle  a'deila  k  haate  vate,  "Ah, 
I'm  a'dcail  pda  Ckrdtlen,  qne  ae  danalt  ea 
paiat  faira  eontre  eeax  «Hf  aertent  d'nae  vUle  re- 
teHe,  ec  qol  a'ea  vont  teat  droit  k  Steaay,  vera 
Wadaiaa  de  LongaevlUe  el  Heaiiienr  de  Tu- 
reaaer'  

'La  Belne  ae  reaiettant  vit  Men  qu'eUe  devalt 
(kaager  de  dlacours.  "N'aves-veai  pas  vd  lellelV" 
dtt-elle,  et  toot  de  anlte  eUe  presenta  I.enet  k 
mm  Ala. 

*  CIMX  HadaBMlaelle  la  rteeptlon  de  Lenet  ftit 
•atare  plaa  AivaraUe.  Oi»  qn'alle  I'aperfut  elle 
tM  4  M  "d'aa  air  braaque  e(  dillbdrd,"  qni  lai 
•CM  ardlnaire,  at  ini  dit  qu'elle  avalt  preaqae  envie 
de  r'eaiUaantr,  Uat  elle  dUlt  aatbMte  do  tout  ce 
qa'U  avait  lUl  pear  saaaiaitre.  "Car,"  poarraKlt- 
elle,  "J«  a'aiae  paint  dn  teat  M.  le  Prince,  et 
iwiaat  J'ai«e  cenx  qai  I'ont  bien  ser^l." 

'Aprte  dlaer,  Lenet  retouma  ches  le  Cardinal, 
«al  radeuhU  aes  eiOelertes,  et  le  relint  en  eonf^rence 
depali  nap*  kenieas  da  aoir  Jaaqn'a  one  keare  mprin 
■iaatt  Maaarla  s'attac^a  sarloat  a  pefauader 
Liael  qn'U  avalt  I'lateaUon  oincire  de  readre  la 
Hkerfd  aai  Priaees,  ckerchant  alnal  k  pr^renlr 
raUaaee  qa*H  redaatalt  entre  lea  anciana  Prendeara 
«■  laa  aaUa  daCandd.  II  aaaaya  aaaal,  omIr  en  vain, 
de  pdadtrer  jaaqn'Ji  qael  paint  la  adfodattan  enire 
(08  deax  partla  pauvalt  dtre  parrenae.  "Palii  11 
■e  parte  de  la  Daebeaae  de  Leagnevllle  et  dn  Uuc 
do  la  Roekeroacaald,  eomme  de  gens  dnnt  11  Inl 
•mU  aal  nW  d'avelr  I'aMltlii,  parceqa'Hs  n'en 
avaimt,"  dlaaH-U.  "que  Tub  ponr  I'antre."  "S'll 
<at  alaoi,''  lal  dts-Je,  moailear,  vonii  n'avex  <ta'k 
eeatealw  I'aa  pear  arelr  I'amttle  de  I'aalre ;  et  Je 
crolB  qaa  voaa  eontonlerles  alnduent  la  Doelieaiie 
m  M  daaaaat  la  Ubecti  de  aMaalenra  aea  flrtren, 
at  da  Maaaianr  aaa  nurL"  "Je  crola,*'  repliqaa- 
"ve  Ja  Inl  fnala  aaeare  pina  de  plaMr  de 

nteair  la  daralarl"'  

'"Son  Baaaeaee,"  dit  Lenet,  "n'emUMuwa  a 


doox  reprliea,  et  me  lit  trap  de  deMooatralioBa 
d'eatine  et  d'amitl^  pear  lea  erolre  ataaeiea.'"'* 
pp.  tftd-«60. 

On  his  return  to  Paru,  Muuin  bear^  very 
alarmiog  tidugs  from  the  Flemidh  ^e,  where 
Tnreuw  was  making  rapid  progress  at  the  beaA 
of  his  mixed  army  of  French  refuges  and  Spa- 
niards. The  Mar^chal  du  Plessis  was  ceinforeed 
largely  from  the  troops  that  had  besieged  Bor^ 
deaux;  and  the  ancient  military  vanity  induced 
the  cardinal  himaelf  to  give  bun  the  benefit  of 
bis  personal  presence  in  the  camp.  From  the 
top  of  a  churolMte^le  be  at  least  watched  the 
battle  of  Rbelel,  in  whieh  all  Tureuw's  dtill 
could  not  save  hia  ill-compacted  force  from  n 
severe  defeat.  Nothing  could  exceed  the  trinmph 
of  Maaarin:  with  Cond^  in  a  dangeon*  akd 
Tnrenne  a  discomfited  exile,  the  pnsioMr  of 
Spain,  what  could  prevent  him  £rou  now  over- 
awing effectually  the  civilians  in  Paris?  He 
terned  back  to  the  capital  an  exulting  e«B- 
queror,  and  found  that  bis  victory  was  all  that 
had  been  wanting  to  embitter  the  disaffftction 
of  his  ^omdam  friends,  and  insure  the  suoeess 
o(  his  inveterate  enemies.  Well  might  Rodie- 
foncautd  say,  *Tont  arrive  en  France!' 

The  lofty  assurance  of  the  once  lowly  Car- 
dinal's mien  was  the  omen  of  e  hitherto  wwx- 
ampled  andaci^  of  despotisni  in  his  administr*- 
tioQ.  He  flattered  himself  Aat  all  parties  were 
helpless  before  him;  that  he  might  now  safely 
indulge  his  own  caprices;  that  he  was  at  bwt 
another  Richelieo.  Hence  ere  long  an  nniversal 
jealousy  and  dread  of  this  unmasked  ambition, 
and  with  an  universal  remorse  for  the  accla- 
mations amidst  whidt  he  had  been  permitted  to 
rid  himself  of  the  one  great  counterpoise,  the 
hero  of  Rocroy. 

The  grand  popular  movement  which  by-and* 
by  ensued  is  the  solitary  one  in  French  annals 
unstained  with  blood;  but  those  annals  display 
none  more  eflbctive.  In  one  nigbt,  by  the  com- 
bined influence  of  new  and  old  Frondenrs,  the 
whole  population  of  Paris  was  set  in  motion, 
and  the  royal  guards  themselves  had  been  pre- 
pared to  act  in  unison  with  them.  The  Cardinal 
escaped,  but  the  Queen-regent  found  herself  and 
her  son  captives  in  the  Louvre;  and  though 
nothing  could  surpass  the  courage  with  which 
she  confronted  the  insurgents,  yet  entire  sub- 
mission was  unavoidable.  'The  Princes  are  freel' 
burst  from  every  voice.  From  one  <Mily  did  it 
come  with  a  heavv  addition.  The  venerable 
Mole  witnessed  witn  honest  grief  the  means  bv 
which  such  a  revointion  Iwd  been  effected. 
'Yes,'  said  he,  *tbe  Princes  are  free,  but  9W 
K^ng  is  a  prisoner.* 

Maaarin.  though  his  pious  regard  for  his  own 
person  had  induced  him  to  ifuit  Paris,  could 
not  for  two  or  three  days  believe  that  the  mis- 
chief was  irremediable.  'He  hovered  about  the 
city.'  says  Lord  Mahon,  'like  a  moth  roand  the 
candle  which  has  singed  its  wings.'  It  occurred 
to  him  that  the  best  ihing  he  could  do  would 
be  to  hurry  to  Havre,  and  wiA  his  own  hand 
unlock  the  prison  before  news  of  the  uuwrec- 
Uon  reached  the  princes.  The  merit  of  sack 
unprompted  relief  roast  no  doubt  extort  Condi's 
signature  so  some  document  which  might  here- 
after be  of  special  use — but  who  can  tell  how 
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fn  HutfiD  carried  his  faith  in  the  eJBcacv  of 
his  own  &8cinatioDS?  Scarcely  had  he  resolved 
on  this  cleveniess  before  he  ascertained  that 
the  Queen  had  signed  the  warrant  he  designed 
to  anticipate.  Still  he  mi^t  at  least  be  die  first 
niessencer  of  the  ^ad  tidings — in  the  moment 
of  joy  hearts  might  be  opened,  everything  for- 
given. No  courier  could  pass  him  in  his  eager 
journey— bat  the  grand  news  of  the  successful 
rising  had  already  taken  wing.  Early  on  the 
13th  of  February,  1651,  while  he  was  demand- 
ing entrance  at  the  gales  of  Havre,  which,  as 
he  had  assumed  a  layman's  garb,  was  not  at 
once  granted,  a  dragoon  galIo|>ed  ap  to  announce 
Aat  the  deputies  chained  with  the  warrant  of 
delivery  would  be  there  the  same  evening;  and 
dUfl  news  too  flew  on  to  the  citadel  ihsler  than 
dw  seeming  canlier  of  the  court  could  spar:— 
*A  rasped  imprtvn  Aenn  eBnud  capttai,  Contf^ 
Re  pat  r^primer  an  laoaTemnit  d«  nirprise,  mats 
daas  u  reception  il  bo  ttouifna  ai  arn>s«ae«  at 
baflMsn.  Le  CarMoal  M  mit  presqne  a  genanx;  U 
pret«i4a  qa'il  n'avalt  eu  aBcone  part  dans  la  prison 
dfl  H.  In  Prinoa;  qa'elle  venail  da  Uac  d'On^aiis 
a(  d«s  Frondean;  et  qu«  poor  sa  likerti  la  Reiiie 
venalt  da  I'acearder  i  ses  tres-hamblaa  prlfres. 
Cvndj  ripllqna,  en  pes  de  mots,  qu'll  dlalC  reeon- 
nalraaat  que  Sa  Mt^vM  vA  Men  vaala  lal  rendre 
Jntlee,  et  qn'li  la  sanrirait  fldMenwat,  ainsJ  qu'U 
I'avalt  toqjeani  ML  Sana  ripondre  sax  avaaces  du 
Cardinal,  il  continaa  k  le  trailer  avee  nne  pelitease 
parfklle,  mla  qui  tenait  an  pea  da  nepris  fl  or- 
donna  qo'on  servit  ii  diner  a  lal  et  ses  fibres,  Ht 
•sseolr  Jffftjwrln  a  tear  table,  et  bat  dvUement  a 
sa  sanl^.  I.e  Prince  de  ConU  et  le  Uac  de  Longae- 
vlUe  paraiasatent  nolna  polis  et  pins  press^  de 
sortir.  Apriii  le  repas,  Maitarin  demanda  a  Cond6 
nne  audience  particuliere,  et  se  voyant  aoni  avec 
lot,  II  redonbla  ses  instances,  liaplerant  son  pardon 
poor  le  psHsA,  et  sa  pretectlen  poar  I'avealr.  11 
r^presenta  que  le  Crlne  ekancciait  devant  la  Fronde, 
et  qae  le  aeol  oioJ'm  da  raffwoilr  aenUt  ane  alllaaee 
Intlme  etitre  lul-ndnie,  le  eenldent  da  la  Heine, 
et  lea  Princes  dn  Sang.  Conde  I'eronta  froldement, 
et  lui  rdpondlC  pea  de  cliose;  enfln  11  descendit 
I'escaller,  toujoars  salri  de  Hsxarin,  et  monta  en 
carrosse  avec  ses  frires.  Au  dernier  moment,  Ma- 
aaiin  se  pr^lpita  sar  ses  pa»  pour  btOaer  sa  botte; 
Condii,  se  retoarnant,  dit  aeniement  avec  un  salat, 
"Adien,  Monsieur  1«  Cardinal!"  Le  minwire  d^cba 
saivit  leng-tempa  des  yeoz  le  carrosse,  avec  qui 
■a  demiAro  eap^rance  paralaaiUt  s'Alolguer;  U  vit 
Condi  preadia  la  rente  de  Parts,  an  bmit  den  salves 
d'artlUerie,  et  dea  acclaiaatlana  da  people,  — c«  mime 
peaple  qui  trelm  mala  anparavant  avalt  allum^ 
dflM  feax  de  Jole  ji  la  Bouvelle  de  sa  priaonr—^p. 
«79,  t80. 

His  approach  to  Paris  was  a  triumphal  pro- 
cession. Gaston  and  Gondy  met  him  at  8t.  Denis. 
He  embraced  them,  and  entered  their  coach. 
Every  street,  roof,  and  tree  was  crowded: 
'FioTMie  n'^tait  jamais  pins  grande/  says  dull 
D^rmeau. 

*Cendi,  qnl  s'^lt  ninai  d'argeni  et  da  bUoux, 
lea  pradigaa  k  eenx  qui  rentaoralent.  II  ne  inl 
reatalt  Has  qua  bob  ipie,  lonqna,  enteadant  dire 
k  an  Jenne  eflcler  comblen  II  aerait  heareoz  de  la 
poBsMer— "La  volln,"  dIt  le  Prince  avec  bonte; 
"paiase-t-elle  tous  condnlre  an  bAtan  de  Mardcbal 
daFraace!"  OM^aat^qaclaJeuaeaneiersemontra 


digne  de  ce  dan;  II  parvlat  an  raag  de  brigadier, 
et  vingt-qnatre  ani  aprts  (tat  toi  en  eoaOattaat 
sous  lea  drapaaox  de  CandA4te  kataUledeSaaat.' 

—p.  tM. 

He  proceeded  to  the  Louvre— hnt  dw  Qaen 
received  him  is  bed,  and  the  oom^ineats  ex* 

changed  were  cold  and  short;  hence  to  the 
Luxemboarg,  where  the  Duke  of  Orleans  had 
ready  a  splendid  banquet,  at  which  the  Coad- 
jutor said  grace,  and  which  was  prolonged  natil 
long  after  midni^t.  Soon  after  his  wife  arrived 
Irom  Montrond,  and  his  sister  from  St«ia7;«Bi 
Cl^meace,  for  the  first  time  since  her  BLUriage, 
was  treated  in  ao  affectionate  nmner  by  her 
hero.  Bat  'tost  arrive  enFrance,'— exceptper 
manent  gralitndo  for  imneamrabte  ra«it 

At  this  m<HnentC(wdd  seemed,  nay  was,  aiofe 
powerfnl  than  the  (Cardinal  had  dared  to  bacy 
himself  the  dav  alter  Rhetel.  The  ParliawBt 
had  proscribed  Maaarin,  and  he  waa  ^ad  l» 
find  shelter  at  Bruhl,  near  Cologne.  The  ^ni 
Gaston  was  inc^able  of  making  steady  opposi- 
tion to  any  of  the  Prince's  prMosMS.  The 
Queen  was  helpless.  Rochefoncaald  asserts  Ihsl, 
if  Cond^  had  demanded  the  regoKy  for  Mob- 
sieur,  or  even  for  hisuelf  in  his  own  name,  the 
Parliament  would  have  assented,  and  Ae  Qneca 
must  have  submitted  to  resign  her  authority:  kit 
the  chief  still  retained  feelings  t«wafdadw«ioM 
with  which  his  most  active  partisans  sywMAiseJ 
not;  and,  moreover,  it  must  be  allowed  inat Gob- 
d^'s  vacillation  in  politics  throaghout  otfered  tbc 
strongest  contrast  to  his  decision  in  war&re.  He 
allowed  the  favourable  moment  to  pass.  Maxaria 
corresponded  daily  with  the  Queen  and  her  »• 
cretanes,  old  creatures  of  his  own,  wbomCoa4e 
had  despised  too  much  to  include  in  the  pro- 
scription of  their  master.  The  Cardinal  counselM 
the  mo«  complete  acquiescence  for  some  time 
in  whatever  the  victor  should  propose,  and  the 
Queen  at  his  bidding  conlrollM  her  panoas. 
He  predicted  that  the  nncongeniid  mattriab  af 
the  coalition  would  incur  great  risk  imT  crumUiig 
to  pieces  of  their  own  accord,  so  no  ezlemal  in* 
flucnce  interfered  to  alarm  them  into  cobeiioa 
Nor  was  he  mistaken.  Bat  a  few  abort  wedu 
sufficed  to  introduce  hopeleas  discord.  We  shall 
notice,  among  a  hnudred  sources  of  dissensioB, 
only  two.  The  Duke  of  Bouillon  and  his  bro- 
ther Turenne  claimed,  in  the  new  distrihalioa 
of  governments  and  faonoun^  what  CondA  kni 
it  impossible  to  grant-^aad  it  is  supposed  lhal 
the  Viscount's  temper  was  irritauled  exeeediady 
by  discovering  that  Madame  de  LoBgaenlle 
preferred  her  old  liaiton  with  Roch^!imeaald  ta 
that  which  had  gratified  him  daring  her  resi- 
dcnce  at  Stenay.  The  Bouillons  were  preseatly 
in  open  rupture  with  the  Condes,  and  aegolis- 
ting  privately  with  the  QucMi  on  their  ova 
account.  A  great  body  among  the  nobility  fo^ 
lowed  the  lead  of  this  powerful  magnate,  ana 
his  brother's  influence  was  inferior  onlv  to  Cw- 
de's  own  in  the  army.  While  the  nobles  wm 
thus  thrown  into  dissension,  the  refiual  ef  w 
Prince  to  sanction  his  brother  Cmti's  maiiii^ 
with  Mademoiselle  de  Chevreuse— a  point  wUca 
seems  to  have  be«t  considered  as  settied  dioin^ 
Ihc  negotiations  that  preceded  their  delirffy 
from  imprisonment — ^itas  not  only  resolute,  sat 
expressed  in  such  iaoperious  tanas  aaloiribBi* 
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to  fmrj  the  6eK!e  temfttt  of  the  Cotdjotor.  The 
utare  of  that  reverend  person's  connection 
with  the  Toung  Udy  was  notorioos — but  it  had 
hees  so  long  before  die  royd  marriace  was 
sa$gmei.  Oondly's  puty  in  the  ParUanent 
M«  thn  aliMttted,  and  scenes  of  snch  violence 
mmei  in  the  Gnuid  Chamber  as  seemed  to 
thfonlca  every  hoar  assassination  within  and 
■assacn  without  its  waits.  The  Coadjutor 
ofcaly  reproached  Conde  with  having  broken 
hn  wwd.  Rochefoneaold  jostled  the  prelate  in 
the  pate— drew  the  foldiog-doora  tight  on  him, 
caresses  that  he  felt  a  fervid  tein|>tation  to 
tntk  him  to  deatfi,  and  released  him  in  an 
agany  of  pain  and  rage.  For  some  days  the 
dty  contiMied,  'with  hostile  faces  thronged  and 
fary  anna,' — an  outbreak  nwmeatly  expected— 
vat  neiilMr  of  Ae  duels  had  as  yet  made  up 
k»  mami  for  civil  war.  "Whai  things  seemed  at 
the  worst,  Conde  met  the  Coadjutor  at  the  head 
•f  a  fHtestly  procession.  He  knelt  in  the  street 
as  the  host  passed,  and  the  libertine  agitator 
am  hi*  benediction  with  the  air  of  an  apostle, 
fisitnn  trembled  at  the  prospect  of  new 
tnndts,  ud  was  busy  with  a  feeble  eagerness 
m  ytenchiing  peace  and  sogg^ting  com* 
pramaea.  'ne  Cardinal  at  Brohl  received  with 
— ipieted  delight  the  tidings  of  these  early 
AwNda;  and,  guided  by  his  skill,  the  Queen 
heoa  to  fMnme.  bit  by  bit,  the  antbontv  which 
hail  bees  i^tered  in  her  hands  by  tne  com- 
hinifiiwi  of  her  enemies.  Cond^  took  the  idarm, 
and  demanded  with  his  usual  abruptness  the 
inatank  dismissal  of  the  Maaarin  secretaries.  Her 
Msjeaty  relnsed — the  Parliament  was  no  longer 
nady  to  register  the  Prioee's  decrees.  His  wratb- 
U  menaces  gave  the  Qneea  a  pretext  for  in- 
voking the  protection  of  the  Coadjutor,  whom 
she  DOW  at  length  gratified  in  the  great  point 
of  his  amhitionb  At  the  order  of  the  Cardinal 
4m  Jlefs,  the  burghers  tendered  their  services 
to  guard  the  palace.  The  Prince  was  told  that 
4»  Ragent  was  preparing  to  urest  him. again; 

it  nad  been  debated  in  her  Blajes^'s  pre* 
seaee  whether  it  would  be  best  to  seue  nim 
in  the  Luxembourg  the  next  time  he 
Honsieor,  or  to  surround  his  own 
hatel  by  mght,  and  surprise  him  in  his  bed: 
and  dtat  tlie  latter  scheme  had  been  dropped 
in  conaeqvence  of  Du  Reta's  representation  of 
Ae  honors  that  must  rasne  from  such  an  at- 
tempt 'dins  nne  maison  lonte  en  defiance,  et 
cniM  rhmuae  dn  plna  pand  coinage  qui  soit 
an  monde.* 

All  &is,  we  know,  had  been  debated;  but 
Acre  is  no  evidence  that  anyUiing  had  been  re- 
solved: Condi's  suspicions,  however,  once  ex- 
cited, drew  confinnation  from  every  trifle.  At 
two  in  the  morning  of  the  6th  of  July,  just  five 
■mithn  aAer  the  forced  flight  of  Mazarin,  one 

the  gentleBMn  in  attendance  roshed  into  his 
flfeamber  exclumiag,  'Sanves-vous,  monseigneur, 
Totre  hAtel  est  investil'  Another  followed  to 
sanr  that  two  companies  of  the  royal  guards  were 
amaeu^  In  lact,  these  troops  were  in  quest 
wttmHf  of  anmttlers;  but  in  theagitotion  of 
Aa  nat  momeBt  Condd  sprang  from  his  bed, 
aad,  with  six  attendants  only,  nlloped  out  of 
Ae  city  by  the  port  St  Hidiel.  Day  was  break- 
ing as  he  reached  the  open  cooQtry— he  paused 


<m  the  high  road  for  some  time  waiting  for  in- 
telligence—suddenly  be  was  'aware,'  as  the  bal- 
lads say,  of  a  dust  in  the  distance,  clamorous 
voices,  and  the  hasty  trampling  of  horse.  Not 
doubting  that  a  reginmnt  of  dragoons  had  been 
SMit  round  to  intercqtt  him,  he  clapped  spurs 
to  his  steed,  and  never  drew  bridle  again  till 
he  was  at  Meudon.  The  second  alarm  had  arisen 
from  the  march  of  a  band  of  early  villagers 
riding  tljeir  donkeys  to  the  herb-market.  AsM. 
de  St.  Aalaire  says,  *un  jeu  bixarrc  de  la  for- 
tune faisait  fuir  1  hooune  le  plus  iutr^pide  de 
son  siecle  devaut  des  femmes,  des  enfaos,  et 
des  Anes!' 

He  retired  to  his  Castle  of  St.  Maur,  only 
three  leagues  from  Paris,  and  was  there  joined 
forAwiA  hy  the  ladies  of  his  own  family,  his 
brother  Conti,  Rochefoucauld,  Nemours,  Lenet— 
and,  says  Lord  Mahon— *Tous  les  divertisse* 
ments,  les  bals,  les  comedies,  le  jeu,  la  chasse^ 
et  la  bonno  chere  y  atliraieut  ua  oombre  infini 
de  c^  gens  incertaius,  qui  s'offrent  toujours  au 
commencement  des  parties,  etqui  les  trahissenC 
ou  les  abandonnent  dans  la  suite.'  (p.  292.)  St. 
Maur  became  a  rival  court.  The  Queen  per- 
ceived that  matters  had  been  hurried.  She  made 
a  solemn  declaratioa  to  the  Parliament  that  she 
had  never  contemplated  arresting  the  Prince; 
Gaston  renewed  his  offices  as  a  go-between;  it 
was  at  last  agreed  thiu  the  Haaarin  seeretaiies 
should  disappear  from  the  council— and,  there 
being  no  longer  any  pretext  for  a  secession, 
and  Madawu  de  CkoHlUton  being  ia  FariSt  Conde 
returned  to  his  hotel.  But— to  pass  over  many 
little  incidents  which  have  no  interest  unless 
when  given  in  detail— Ae  great  wound  had  been 
but  slightly  cicatrized.  Early  in  September  Ae 
Prince  once  more  left  the  capital,  and  this  time 
with  the  scarcely  dissembled  intention  of  renew- 
ing Ae  civil  war.  Uastou  flew  to  Ae  Queen, 
and  extorted  from  her  terms  which  he  thought 
ou^t  to  appease  his  cousin.  By  a  mischance 
which,  however  strange,  was  exactly  repeated 
dtiring  Napoleon's  campaign  of  1614,  Ae  duke's 
letter  to  Conde,  addressed  to  him  at  Ajigcr- 
ville,  was  badly  penned,  and  Ae  messenger  lost 
some  days  by  carrying  it  first  to  Augervillc. 
When  Cond^  at  last  received  it  he  was  pursuing 
his  journey  near  Bourges  -  he  read  witnout  dis- 
mounting, and  said  to  Aose  about  him,  'Si  cette 
lettre  ^tait  arrivee  un  pen  plutot,  elle  m'aurait 
arrSt^;  mais  puisque  j'ai  le  dos  stir  la  selle,  je 
n'en  descendrai  pas  ponr  dea  esp^ances  incer^ 
taines  1'  (p.  299.) 

NeverAeless,  on  reaching  Honlrond,  where 
his  wife  and  chief  friends  were  by  this  time 
aminasserabIed,Condeoncemore  paused.  Among 
oUier  reasons  he  had  for  doing  so,  Ae  Duke  of 
Longneville  had  declined  to  accompany  his  wife, 
'who  had  never  loved  him,  and  for  some  time 
past  had  leanied  to  be  afraid  of  htm.*  But 
war  was  so  much  the  more  in  her  favour,  it 
is  added,  as,  since  her  lord  adhered  to  the 
Queen,  it  must  now  enanre  her  being  aepuated 
from  his  con^lany:— 

'Cltoenee,  al  eonrageue  y«ur  dMivrer  wmMarl, 
plafftlt  aapris  da  Ini  lante  gbilre  dau  nne  aon- 
misslan  alwolne  a  aM  valentte;  cepsndant  toaaaaa 
venx  italent  ponrle  repM.  Madame  d»  LoBKaerUle, 
Ore  et  viadlcatlve,  ne  resflrait  qae  la  guerre,  eC 
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entr&innit  k  m  suite,  imh  seolenieiit  le  Prince  4« 
Centl,  mats  I.«  Roehefoucanld,  Nemotin,  et  Tiole. 
Voyant  rtnc«rtltade  At  Conii,  eenx-cl  algnfrent 
entre  enz  an  ace«r4  secnt  de  mntlnuer  la  game 
■ana  Inl,  el  wUm»  e'll  le  MliUt  centre  ini,  plntM 
qae  de  ^aeeoaMilw  avee  la  CNinr.  CeniM  lei 
eonnatsMdt  Irien  mleaz  qu'lls  ■»  se  eauataialeRt 
eax-mdmee.  PtM  k  eider  k  lews  laataacefl,  U 
rieria,  "Vena  m'aves  eagacA  dana  an  ^ange  ^utl, 
mala  Je  vetis  prMla  que  vans  en  aerea  plalit  laa 
qae  net,  H  que  voaa  ■'abandonnerea !"  Janata, 
coBune  noaa  ie  verrona,  prMlctlon  w  tut  mhnx 
aeeompUe.  C'eat  ainai  que  dam  In  factions  les 
petitff  g^es  savent  au^ugaer  lea  grands;  c'eat 
alnsl  qne  Condi  dot  eider  k  I'lalnenee  de  eenx 
doni  It  Bifvlaalt  le  JagemcBt.'— p.  3M. 

When  Condi  had  once  resolved,  nothing  conld 
nnpass  the  moinj^itnde  of  his  measues.  On 
rettini  from  Havre  he  had  he«i  appointed, 
Met  alia,  governor  of  Gnyenne,  ana  he  at 
once  proceeded  lo  its  capital,  Bordeaux,  which 
received  him  with  enthusiasm,  as  ah  old  friend 
of  the  city,  as  the  sworn  enemy  of  D'Epemon 
—above  all,  as  the  husband  of  Cl<imence.  Here 
his  levies  were  mustered,  and  trom  hence  be 
speedily  negotiated  a  fresh  alliance  with  Spain : 
but  the  Qneen  Regent  herself  and  her  son  took 
die  field,  and  the  display  of  the  Oriflumie  was 
always  formidable ne  defeetion  of  the  Bo«i&ons 
and  of  LongueriHe  conld  not  he  balanced  by 
any  troops  that  Rochefoncanld  and  his  other 
adherents  conld  now  raise;  nor  did  the  parliament 
of  Bordeaux  regard  a  treaty  with  Spain  more  f»> 
vonrably  than  they  had  done  the  year  before. 
Thirty  of  the  most  eminent  magistrates  <fnitted 
die  place  in  a  body:  and  Conde's  autocratical 
demeanour  soon  chilled  the  affection  of  those 
that  remained.  The  Prince  left  the  town  at  the 
head  of  his  disposable  force,  and  did  whatever 
art  could  do  to  oppose  the  veteran  troops  led 
against  him  by  his  old  friend  the  Count  d'Har- 
conrt:  but  his  eampaign  was  little  more  than  a 
series  of  disappointments. 

Internal  feuds  meanwhile  began  lo  break 'out 
at  Bordeaux.  'When  Rochefoucauld  arrived  there 
he  found  that  Mad.  de  Longueville.  *qui  trou- 
vait  que  )es  absens  ont  toujuurs  tort,'  had  trans- 
Ibrred  her  smiles  to  the  Dnke  de  Nemours. 
This  new  amour,  which  discomposed  the  phi- 
losopher of  the  'Maxims/  was  at  least  as  ofTen- 
sive  to  the  weak,  profligate  Conti,  who,  as 
Rochefoucauld  himself  expresses  it,  *rompitavec 
idat  avee  sa  seenr,  anr  des  priiextes  que  la 
hieoaiaaceet  riotirdt  do  sang  nii  devaient  fain 
cacher.*  Having  thus  aUenated  two  devoted 
admirers,  the  fieiy  lady  found  herself  r^rded 
with  litfle  reroect  by  what  remained  of  the 
Parliament,  and  observed  wiA  bitter  resmtment 
Aat  they  were  barely  restrained  IVom  open 
mutiny,  oy  their  respect  and  attachment  for  the 
aister-in-law  whom  she  had  always  despised  and 
ill-treated.  The  'angelic'' Genevieve,  nierefore, 
stooped  to  the  mob,  and  socceeded  in  organ- 
ising around  her  a  body  of  bloody  bandits, 
whose  demonstrations  speedily  made  it  impos- 
•Uble  for  die  magiitrftcnr  not  to  denomoe  her  to 
die  Prince.  Goiid^,  m  Ms  han^tiness,  hesi- 
tated to  recall  his  idster;  and  the  moment  a 
new  check  to  his  own  aims  shonid  inspire  suf- 
ficient confidence  in  the  respectable  idiabitants. 


it  was  hardly  doubtftil  tte  tbty  would  rally 
round  the  Parliament,  and  BordeMu  be  hM  te 
the  New  Fronde. 

Notwithstanding  that  Manin,  who  oomaanM 
for  the  French  in  Catalonia,  sedaoed  a  eoMide^ 
able  body  of  bis  troops,  and  wiA  them  joiaeil 
Cond6  before  the  end  of  Ittl,  the  whole  hori* 
son  of  the  revolt  was  becontfng  more  and  iMre 
gloomy — when  a  new  gleam  of  light  broke  oa 
the-cause.  The  Cardinal  had  never  ceased  to 
be  the  (>ueen's  diiector,  and  has^  as  his  era. 
sion  had  been,  he  had  contrived  lo  carry  wiA 
him  to  Briihl  a  very  large  som  of  the  paUis 
money.  By  degrees  be  assembled  an  arny  af 
not  loss  than  10,000  men,  who  aamned  a  ima 
scarf— liis  eminence's  live^— and  en  leag  it 
was  known  thatTmenae  had  ace^led  A»  wm- 
mand,  and  passed  die  frontier  as  Ae  gaMnl 
of  Maiarin,  marching  to  the  sooeoar  of  At  Qi«b 
Regent  and  her  son.  I^s  nMvement  gave  Me 
to  new  tumults:  thouj^  die  ParUament,  on 
whose  decree  of  banisbnent  the  Cardinal  Am 
audaciously  trampled,  denomiced  him  anev  as 
the  enemy  of  the  state,  the  ItabetU  scarf  fomi 
no  more  favour  with  diem  than  the  fTMn;  kit 
Gaston  perceived  that,  unless  he  iBtemred,  the 
junction  of  tbeQue«i's  forces  and  herCar£nal'» 
most  soon  take  place  in  wile  oi  pailiMnoBlaiy 
prohibitims;  and  diat,  it  their  aaitcd  an^ 
shonid  crash  Condi,  he  himself  most  be  left  li 
the  mercy  of  the  Court  And  has  dancfaiv. 
Mademoiselle,  who  exerted  ever  him  aU  tbe 
infloence  of  a  vigorous  mind,  had  Irj  this  tee 
not  only  dropped  her  aacieat  eamity  t*  Ihi 
next  branch  of  her  house,  but  conceived  a 
fervent  affection  for  its  d^crf,  or  at  all  eveatt 
nourished  it  as  her  fondest  hope  that  CKmeaee 
(whose  health  was  known  to  be  verv  fteUe) 
would  not  survive  the  harddups  of  her  ca» 
paigning,  and  that  she  herself  aught  Aen  b^ 
come  Princess  of  Cond«.  The  higjh-»irit(4 
heiress,  whose  many  strange  deiags  we  mgn* 
for  the  fnmkaess  with  which  she  records  iam, 
avows  all  this  in  her  memoiis.  and  throo^oai 
the  rest  of  her  life  appears  as  Ae  most  streaaem 
partisan  of  the  hero  whose  alliance  she  Aaa 
in  vain  coveted.  Stimnlated  and  strengthened 
by  her  suggestions,  M<nsieuT  proclained  dat 
the  invasion  of  Mazarin  put  an  end  to  all  hit 
arrangements  with  the  Court.  The  garrison 
Parts  was  already  in  his  hands.  He  wmatetm 
the  vassals  of  his  own  mighty  appMMge  w 
his  danghter's  duchy;  andinasMcttuaeaaeAv 
new  army  was  oa  foo^  and  at  the  dispoaal,  ai 
it  seemed,  «f  the  great  rebel.  It  need  nat  be 
said  diat  a  rebellion  in  those  days  haidly  pm" 
for  aaydiing  more  audacious  in  FVmce  man  * 
strong  parliamentary  opposition  to  a  goveramcat 
does  now  in  England;  and  the  berobtes  vha 
figure  in  this  war  only  displayed,  in  aaalbv 
fashion,  the  passions  wliich  modeiii  fine  Imws 
mast  confine  to  dn  humbler  Kmits  of  a 
canvass  and  the  fragrant  watohings  cf  the  Tea* 
tilatnr. 

We  must  not  attempt  to  abridge  Loid  MsMin 
olear,  bat  exceediagly  eampaet,  nairatiTe  of 
reime's  invasioa  mA  dw  railitai^  movemna 
that  ensued.  While  Gaston  remained  in  P«** 
his  daughter,  emulous  of  the  former  Pncelle  « 
Orleans,  defended  that  dty  in  parseo,  va* 
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kiBUDt  coange  aad  snceeM;  bat  this  was  the 
mfy  good  fertuDO  that  attoMed  Hoasiew's  se- 
Mnte  una;  and  it  was  in  vain  that  Cond^ 
MM  mi  dim  it,  urg/aA  hi*  to  eanse  all  his 
boMM  to  muA  iato  ne  Miath,  ia  <wder  to  the 
wtaitiM  of  a  foice  cafiable  of  overwhelming 
dK  royalists.  Gasion  eonld  not  nake  uf  his 
wM  to  a  veKtve  hj  which  his  appanages  ranst 
ii  Ae  fine  ioatamce  be  left  ondeleBdedj  and 
CaaMsavBO  ohanoe  of  meveating  the  (Meanisia 
ftps  be«g  finally  crasaed  by  Turenne,  anleas 
ia  detaduBc  to  Uieir  aid  a  body  of  his  own 
mj,  wbich  he  could  ill  spare.  But  when  Ne- 
mnt,  his  lienteaan^  tooK  the  fteld  on  the 
Lmr,  Gaston's  general,  the  Duke  de  Beaufort, 
Mited  on  retuning  the  chief  control,  to  which 
KoMsrs  would  not  consent— so  the  oU  ever* 
(Ml  fUn  of  alternate  conunund  was  adopCed, 
koDg  followed  by  disputes  and  nastakes  and 
BMul  reniainaaons,  which  made  that  camp 
linl  Agramant's.'Turenne,  even  had  thev  com- 
piled ud  centupled  their  wits,  would  have 
watched  them:  in  this  state  of  things  he 
W  ao  difficohy  in  baffling  every  movement 
■kjrhmrded;  aind  Cond^  at  last  was  convinced 
w,Bkss  be  came  himself  to  the  rescue,  nothing 
toril  Hot  thefe  utter  destnietion.  Two  hundred 
lano  mtervmed — the  country  between  was 
MiM  wtth  nigral  ^unstms — royal  troops  were 
■nfag  over  it  hither  awt  thither— the  popu- 
hiiDB  was  mosdy  in  the  Queen's  interest  He 
a  ast  heailate  to  encounter  all  risks :  with 
Ufa  doxen  tried  cavaliera,  all  disgaised,  he 
thnded  Csiests  and  swam  rivers,  like  a  kni^U 
oraat  in  quest  of  some  captured  beauty :  and, 
■im  a  hostile  sipadron  or  citadel  could  not 
avoided,  contrived  so  cleverly  to  cajole  or 
■TXify  the  commanders,  that,  though  a  hundred 
timt  on  the  edge  of  discovery,  be  finally  ar- 
RTCd  oAHK—for  everybody  else  had  knocked 
^  It  the  on^KMts  of  his  allies.  Uis  strange 
Mas  and  accontmneats,  with  the  mud  that 
Mutod  dwm,  rendered  him  totallv  irrecog- 
■Hble;  and  he  was  all  but  dragged  to  head- 
ivton  as  a  spy.  Not  the  least  hint  of  his  iti- 
Utions  had  reached  either  firiend  or  foe  upon 
^Loire;  and  he  came  just  after,  daring  aeveoal 
wwssive  days,  Beanfort  and  Nemonn  had  been 
jjefeated  m  every  attempt  to  break  through  the 
BMs  widiin  vriiich  the  royal  general  held  them 


SB^r  that  night  Tnrauie  walked  out 
to  bnatte  Ae  air;  casting  his  eye  over  the 
piia,  it  ttnek  him  (hat  the  enemy's  waldi* 
■■vs  indicated  a  change  of  pontions.  Be  eon- 
<>Kred  the  scene  for  a  few  moments,  and  ex- 
thiioed,  *M.  Ic  Prince  est  ici.' 

Id  cootenpt  for  those  who  had  hitherto  op- 
P'*Md  hint,  Tdrenne  had  allowed  his  own  army 
{^1*  too  much  scattered,  and  next  morning, 
More  be  could  warn  Uoauinoourt,  who  cooi- 
Huded  the  wi^  larthest  from  himself,  Condd 
nnied  tbat  genera)  into  action,  and  gave  him 
»  Woody  defeat.  Ihe  loss  was  so  great  that 
JJ^rin,  who  was  in  pnson  with  Torenne,  ap- 
P'ncaded  another  day  midit  disperse  the  whole 
*^7>  and  leave  not  only  biniself,  but  die  Queen 
»  young  King,  who  were  near  at  hand, 
■t  ttten,  at  the  mercy  of  Ae  Prince.  All  was 
**nw  and  desolation  at  the  fugitive  Court,  and 


Cond£  exulted  in  the  near  prospect  of  eowara- 
mate  victory.  But  Tureune  retrieved  the  mis- 
fortune by  his  exquisite  art  and  firmness,  res- 
cued die  remains  of  the  discomfited  wing,  and, 
in  the  face  of  his  great  rival,  consolidated  his 
whole  amy  in  a  most  fonnidable  position.  We 
are  surprised  that  Lord  Hahon  has  not  quoted 
Buonaparte's  critique  on  these  movements  - 
especially  the  battle  of  filenau.  It  forms  one  of 
the  few  paasages  in  die  numerous  volumes  of 
and  about  St.  IMena  that  andienticate  th«r 
parentage-4br  all  the  Bertrsnds  and  GambMda 
since  Balaam  could  never  have  conceived  an 
iota  of  its  argument.  The  Eiuteror  confesses 
that  he  had  begun  to  re-^ady  the  camjiaigns  of 
Cond6  and  Tnr«me  with  a  strong  sua^cion  that 
the  talents  of  both  had  been  moch  exaggerated; 
but  declares  that  he  ended  with  conviction  thai 
Oeir  (iuae  by  no  means  surpassed  their  merits. 
On  tUs  occasion  he  divides  the  laurels  equally. 
The  suipriae  and  the  victory  did  no  juore  honour 
to  Cond^,  in  his  judgment,  than  the  extricalioQ 
of  the  array,  and  the  nldmate  safeQr  of  dM 
court,  to  Tiuenne. 

Paris,  meantime,  was  in  a  state  of  violent 
agitation.  The  parties  in  the  parliament  were  so 
nearly  balanoea  that  the  merest  accident  some- 
times  determined  die  vote.  Oae  day  a  pMclamadon 
was  issued  against  dw  invader  Maunn:  the  next, 
they  dealtlikemeasureto  the  rebel  Condd.  Gairton, 
though  his  troops  were  in  the  field,  would  iain 
have  passed  fur  having  aimed  merely  as  the 
mediator  of  peace,  unblushingly  denied  any  share 
in  the  treaty  with  Spain,  coraplaimd  diat  his  ge- 
neral had  acted  agamst  his  instractions  in  giving 
batUe  to  the  Queen,  and  urged  the  parliammit  to 
join  with  him  in  endeavouring  to  briog  the  con- 
tending powers  to  an  amicable  CMnpromise.  But 
this  prince  of  liars  was  unpopular  in  the  par- 
liament, not  less  than  in  the  city;  and  even 
Dn  Rets  had  by  this  time  lost  very  much  of 
his  popular  intoence,  merely  or  ehi^^  in  con- 
seqiuace  of  hU  conoeetion  widi  his  royal 
hi^ess.  To  protract  a  campaign  against  Tu- 
renne  and  the  Oriflamme  in  the  centre  of  France, 
while  the  disposition  of  the  capital  was  thus 
uncertain,  by  no  means  suited  the  views  of 
C<md6.  He  resolved  to  lead  his  army  beneadi 
the  walls  of  Paris,  overawe  its  contending 
factions,  and  establish  his  head-quarters  at  die 
Louvre;  while  his  force  in  the  soath  should 
march  northwards,  and  press  Tnrenne  from 
behind.  The  marshal  was  not  decrtved  by  die 
art  with  whidi  Condd  strove  to  mask  this  new 
determinatitm.  He  also  marched  instandy,  in 
hopes  of  briuing  on  a  final  batde  before  his 
antagonist  comd  reach  the  Seine.  Never  was  a 
more  beautiful  rivalry  of  strategy;  bntCond^  at 
length  passed  the  river  safely  at  St.  Ctond,  and, 
before  Tnrenne  could  come  up  with  his  rear, 
was  thundering  for  admission  at  the  gates  of 
Paris.  He  waa  refused ;  for  Gaston  shruu  from 
the  decisive  responsibility,  and,  feigning  illness, 
took  to  his  bed^  and  the  civic  authorities,  hav- 
ing denounced  Cond6  as  a  toaitor  hut  yester- 
day, would  do  Dodiing  to  give  him  an  advan- 
tage over  Hacaiin,  on  whose  head  dimrhad  set 
a  price.  Finding  gate  after  gate  obstinately 
bolted,  Condd  maraud  round  the  town,  and 
had  barely  time  to  occupy  the  ianbowg  of  St, 
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Antoine  berore  the  ro^listf  appeued.  Nigbt 
fell,  and  the  two  aimies  rested  in  presence 
ttnder  the  gnna  of  the  Butitle. 

The  three  maia  streets  of  the  faubourg  spread- 
ing fanwise  from  the  open  ptace  b«ore  the 
Porte  St  Antoine,  Cond6  cuued  each  to  be  oe* 
copied  by  a  division  of  his  armv,  and  hiaoself 
took  post  on  the  place  wiA  a  uiosen  reserre, 
ready  to  msh  to  the  assistance  of  vdiateTer 
party  should  be  most  severely  pressed.  Soon 
after  daybreak  Turmne  poured  a  column  npon 
each  of  the  streets.  The  houses  on  either  side 
were  occupied  by  marksmen,  from  balcony  to 
roof.  The  assaults  were  incessant.  Now  the 
royalists,  notwithstanding  all  obstacles  of  gal- 
lantry and  strong  position,  forced  their  way 
right  or  left  withm  si^tof  the  place— »ad  next 
moment  ConA6  had  headed  a  stoimy  cham 
«id  trampled  them  back  into  the  ifidds.  Amiut 
the  sraol^  and  the  dust,  and  the  homing  heat 
of  July,  tfte  narrow,  higb*built  streets  ran  with 
torrents  of  blood,  suffocating  shutbles.  The 
oppression  of  the  air  at  noMi  was  such  that 
hnman  energy  sank — ^white  flags  were  hoisted, 
no  one  knew  at  whose  bidding— uid  for  more 
than  two  hours  there  was  a  total  cessMion  of 
the  strife.  Cond^,  who  had  had  horse  after  horse 
killed  under  him,  and  received  numberless  con- 
tusions, was  so  ^lled  and  stifled  widi  pain  and 
steel,  that,  according  to  Hademois^le,  he  widt- 
drew  into  a  little  prden,  shipped  stiak  naked, 
and  rolled  himsell  on  a  grass-plot,  tike  an  over- 
weary horse  dismissed  irom  nis  harness.  Thus 
refreshed,  he  cmised  himself  to  be  again  riveted 
into  his  armour,  and  was  at  his  original  post 
befoK  the  enemy  showed  any  desire  to  renew 
the  fierce  game.  When  Ihey  moved  again,  the 
scenes  of  the  morning  were  repeated.  Mademoi- 
selle, on  horseback  within  the  town,  watched  the 
proeroes  of  the  day.  At  first  all  her  eloquence 
cooTd  produce  no  effect  on  the  soldiery  at  the 
gate.  By-and-by,  natoml  compassion  was  so 
stirred  by  the  appearance  of  noble  cavaliers 
borne  backwards,  maimed,  mutilated,  and  sense- 
less from  loss  of  bloodj  that  once  and  again 
the  wounded  man  was  allowed  to  be  brought 
in.  Blademoiselle,  true  to  herself,  remarks  as 
one  passes  that  he  is  'bel  homme  et  bien  fait;' 
of  another  that  *mdme  dans  cet  ^tat  M.  le  Mar- 
quis avait  bonne  mine.'  Presently  Cond^  him- 
self appeared,  dripinng  with  blood,  close  to  the 
gate.  Mademoiselle  conversed  with  him  from  a 
window  ovnlooking  tte  mIL  He  told  her  that 
unless  the  gates  were  opened  his  troops  most 
at  last  yi^,  for  the  enemy  was  leceiviDg  con- 
tinual reinforcements—ran  over  the  names  of 
kinsmen  and  noble  friends  whom  he  had  seen 
slaughtered — and  wept — 'the  first,  the  last,  the 
only  fears.'  Mademoiselle  told  him  she  woidd 
make  one'  more  attempt  on  her  ftther.  She 
galloped  to  the  Luxembourg — her  energy  over- 
po«-ered  Gaston,  and  he  signed  orders  for  the 
governor  of  the  Bastille  to  obey  Mademoiselle 
as  he  would  himself: 

-  'Hanle  de  cet  ardre  elle  se  rendit  k  I'Hitel  de 
VlUe,  elle  anpplla  la  Pr^t  <n  Marekaoda,  Mtt 
mena^a  le  Harriokal  le  raftpital,  Omvemeur  de 
Paris,  qa'elle  lul  arractonlt  la  baiM,  et  «b11  ne 
■Mfiatc  Jamais  que  de  m  main;  eain,  ii  ftree  d« 
Vfleres  et  de  msMwae,  tiUt  aMtat  de  lenr  part  la 


pemiHion  de  (Islre  entrer  las  traipea  de  OmK 
dau  la  ville.  Alars,  aulvia  de  plaaleen  uUm 
dunes,  ella  veto  vers  la  pofte  St.  Aslalae,  tea< 
coBtraut  an  ebamln  besaeoap  da  moiti  et  daBianis. 
■lie  vtt  La  RectofMeaald,  pnsvu  alae  nsnuajmauei, 
dans  las  bras  de  aan  Hi  at  ia  eawvHla;  atti  vit 
VaUau  ftM  an  ebaias,  vd  tftate  mm  la  t^i^ 
"  Bh  blen,  ma  bMue  matlwiaw,  amm  aMUMi  tarn 
perdns!"  ella  vit  Qultaut  pAle  eamma  la  mm, 
toot  d^Bloiuie,  et  duuealant  aar  aaa  efcaval; 
elle  lai  itemanda  m  passant,  "Meama-ta,  fial- 
taot?"  et  U  lal  It  algne  da  la  tite  vm  nan.'— p^ 
958,  3U. 

In  a  few  minutes  she  was  in  the  Bastille— dH 
cannon  opened,  and  the  royalists  weie  cam- 
pelled  to  abandon  all  hope  <tf  mafcing  tete 
way  down  streets  evoy  one  vt  imoh  Am» 
batteries  commanded.  At  &e  sane  meawt  »• 
positron  ceased  at  the  gatej  the  relies  of  tte 
army  filed  in,  Hi^imfi  Condi  himislf  daii^ 
the  march  with  sev«i  gonaemen  at  Us  hoMe- 
hold. 

Some  little  anecdotes  of  this  day  ue  psrtsfi 
so  well  known  that  we  should  nardly  qoMe 
them.  Before  Bladmoiselle  earned  her  paim 
wiUi  her  fiuher,  the  Coadjutor  exerted  himself 
strenuously  to  convince  Monsiev  of  the  btii 
folly  of  hanginK  between  two  paitieB  at  snch  s 
crisis.  'After  all,'  said  Gaston,  ^doea  it  so  madi 
signify  tons  how  all  these  natters  end?  Wheenr 
prevails,  1  shall  still  he  (Us  de  Frmte,  aaii  yai 
archbishop  of  Paris.' — *Oni,  moMmgseur,'  re- 
plied Da  ReU,  'nmia  peal*6tie  fib  de  FraaK 
a  Blois,  et  ardidvAqm  4  Bom.'  A  tna  p» 
]^eey. 

Mademoiselle's  flirtations  with  ovr  eiM 
Cbaries  IL  are  mnusinsly  sketched  by  Loid 
Mahon;  but  indeed  she  had  aspned  to  cqrtinte 
more  crowned  heads  than  he  cared  to  ennw- 
ate.  Among  many  other  snoh  fhwde^  the  wiUsit 
had  been  tha^  when  aiU  aides  duHud  he  wen; 
of  the  civil  war,  perhaps,  in  the  impovcridMd 
state  of  the  exdwqner,  a  sli^  diniBrenee  m 
yean  mig^t  be  overlooked,  and  the  great  heiiea 
affianced  to  her  cousin,  Louis  X[V.  As  the  fint 
gun  was  fired  from  the  Bastille,  Maiarin  di>tiB< 
gnished  her  ladyship.  'Corpo  di  Baocher  cmd 
Uie  Cardinal;  'elle  a  tue  son  mail' 

Rochefoucauld's  last  wound  at  this  battle  « 
St.  Antoine  was  from  a  muskel^hot  which  pierces 
through  both  cheeks;  and  the  inflammatioB  rv* 
dered  him  for  8<Hne  time  blind.  Had.  de  Lw* 
gneville  evinced  sneh  tendeness  tu  lUs  ■>>M| 
that  he  caused  a  picture  of  her  to  he  imeiM 
as  follows: — 

'Poor  meriter  son  ccear,  pour  plaire  a  aei 
yenx, 

J'al  fait  la  goerre  aux  Rois,  Je  ranrala  fsite  >■> 

Dieux.' 

But  before  his  eyeaght  was  restored  he  fond 
reason  to  he  siusfied  that  he  had  not  beea 
occupying  the  whole  of  her  atteatiw,  mm 
the  l^end  in  a  aecond  edition  assonM  ttu 

shape : — 

'Pour  cecieur  inconstant,  qu'enfin  Je  conn^ 
j'alt  fait  la  guerre  au  RviJ'ea  ai  perda  les  yesx.'— 

Turenne,  not  supposing  that  anydung^^tai^ 
could  ttow  be  done  near  Patia,  mirnktm  ai> 
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UKj  (the  eonrt  still  teeompuTing  him)  to  some 
4irtuce.  Bet  had  he  ranained  only  a  few  days 
he  would  have  found  the  situation  of  things  in 
Ike  upital  ooce  more  utterly  chuiged,  and  the 
Inai  issue  might  hare  been  anticip^d  by  years. 
Ihc  parhamentary  majority  resented  most  in- 
d^aatly  the  oompHance  of  the  minor  auAorities 
nA  the  extorted  orders  of  Gaston.  In  vain  did 
Ml  CoatU  md  he  attend  their  meeting,  and 
ofcr  explanation,  apologv  after  apology.  Neither 
littay  w»r  menace  cocJd  extract  any  assent  to 
Anr  measures — above  alt,  any  grant  of  money. 
Ik  ot  Conde  was  desperate.  He  forgot 
mrjrthmg  that  was  due  to  his  station,  and  the 
fiaciptes  of  honour  and  humaoity,  and  sanc- 
tMHKd  a  proceeding  ii4teh  for  ever  stained  his 
me  wim  disgrace. 

Oa  Ae  4th  of  August  the  approaches  to  the 
HM  de  Ville  were  crowded  with  what  seemed 
d  ke  a  mere  eoBBion  mob.  The  magistrates  as 
i  Act  entered  were  saluted  with  shouts  of  *Point 
fcauarm.'  Cond^  and  Gaston  appeared.  Aftnr 
I  brief  stay  within  the  HAtel,  they  came  forth 
to  Ike  landing-place  at  the  head  of  the  great 
MA,  aid  exclaimed,  *We  can  make  nothing 
•(iwefdlows — diey  are  all  Hazatins— do  with 
tWu  ^at  yom  ]rfease.'  These  words  were  the 
1^  fer  violeace.  Shots  were  fired  into  the 
«u^,  and  experienced  eyes  soon  perceived 
An  Ik  amn^emetits  of  the  seeming  populace 
im  nder  military  direction.  Multitudes  of  the 
nal  Imsfolk  armed  and  rushed  to  the  rescue 
•f  tUr  magistnuefl.  The  tumult  passed  into  a 
fcufc  hanweds  on  both  sides  peritdied  in  the 
Meets.  TbeHdlel  was  at  last  carried  by  assault 
~iad  Ibough  the  majority  of  the  counsellors 
neaped  by  back  ways,  not  a  few  of  them  also 
«tK  slain.  It  was  past  midnight  before  tran- 
jriHity  was  restored.  The  hours  till  day  were 
Migeotly  employed  in  removing  dead  bodies. 
Bet  tbe  sun  rose  apon  walls  and  pavements 
^Mtered  with  blood,  and  universal  horror  greeted 
Ikactors  in  the  naconcealable  massacre. 

Tie  pariiament  suroended  their  nneetings.  The 
■V^ien  shut  up  their  shops  and  windows.  Tbe 
Mwen  of  Cond^  found  Acmselves  cantoned 
ttUst  a  dty  of  enmiies.  Their  chief  himself, 
*^bied  widi  a  tMnpest  of  painful  feelings,  among 
*mA  there  was  pcniaps  some  room  for  remorse, 
M  into  one  of  Uiose  fierce  fevers  to  which  his 
wod  was  prooe.  His  sanity — his  life  was  sup- 
ped to  be  in  imminent  peril.  Without  him 
won  was  nothing.  All  was  conftuion,  distrust, 
■■taal  alarm— treason  on  every  Hp— in  every 
"MM  bosom  terror,  in  every  guilty  one  des- 
Fttition. 

Beceiviw  l^and  by  inteUigCTce  of  Ae  maa- 
wn  and  tte  nince's  illness,  the  royalists  re- 
jiffwcd  in  the  vicinitf  of  Pws,  and  Conde's 
lieutenants,  who  marched  out  to  oppose  them, 
■M  the  worst  in  several  encounters.  Bot  Ma- 
ana  Btaiek  the  fttal  blow.  The  Queen  Regent 
an  ordinance  removing  the  sittings  of  the 
P'^Ment  to  Pontoise,  and  the  majority  of  the 
•^■Wes,  escaping  in  vwions  disguises,  obeyed 
IK  eoct  From  Pontoise  now  issued  proclama- 
'^Bsviih  all  the  lawful  formalities,  summoning 
«  vithfU  subjects  to  rally  round  the  royal 
fww— denouncing  anew  the  leaders  of  the  re- 
"^■xn— but  offeriog  mtin  amnestj  to  all  who 


should  desert  them  before  a  speoiAed  day.  In 
the  then  condition  of  men's  minds,  these  docu- 
ments produced  a  decisive  efibct  When  the 
Prince  was  sufficiently  recovered  to  be  informed 
of  what  had  been  oecniring,  he  found  it  to  be 
the  opinion  of  all  about  him  that  he  must  m^e  * 
up  his  mind  either  to  propose  terms  to  the 
Court,  or  withdraw  his  troops  towards  Flandera 
and  join  the  Spanish  camp. 

Condi  chose  the  latter  alternative— bat  very 
many  of  his  party  took  the  other  view  of  the 
question;  and  wmu  he  finally  left  Paris  it  was 
at  the  head  of  a  sorely  diminished  force.  Now 
came  the  fulfilment  of'^his  prophecy  at  Bonnes. 
Gaston  of  Orieans  patched  up  a  treaty  for  him- 
self, and  was  allowed  to  retire— even  as  Du 
Retz  had  predicted — to  Blois,  where  he  passed 
the  remaining  eight  years  of  his  life  in  com- 
plete obscunty.  £ven  Mad.  de  Longneville  had 
negotiated  a  private  acoonoiodMion  -mA  the 
Queen ;  and  Conti  had  not  scrapled  to  buy  his 
own  peace  by  signing  his  cmitract  of  marriage 
with  Uie  niece  of  Maizarin.  Nor  did  such  gdB- 
ing  defections  fill  up  the  budcet  of  ill  news. 
Ifis  beops  in  the  south  hid  been  again  uid 
again  unsuccesSTul.  The  parliament  of  Bordeaux 
had  felt  as  they  should  nave  done  for  die  out- 
rage on  their  Parisian  brethren.  Glimence  had 
at  last  been  obliged  to  quit  that  city,  which 
now  acknowledged  and  obeyed  the  aathorities 
assembled  at  Pontoise.  In  miserable  beaUh, 
and  in  penury,  the  princess  bad  accepted  pass- 
ports, and  die  and  her  boy  were,  almost  unt^ 
ont  attendanee,  seeking  refuge,  no  one  could 
tell  in  what  direction.  It  was  thus  that  CoaAi 
left  Paris. 

Amidst  so  many  defections  and  misadventures 
his  hopes  could  only  have  been  sustained  by 
his  calculation  of  the  difficulties  that  were  likely 
to  embarrass  the  Queen  as  to  Maurin  perso- 
nally. But  the  Cardinal  cat  this  knot  with 
beautiful  dexterity.  Fully  confiding  in  petticoat 
influence,  he  conceived  the  h^y-  idea  of  a 
sham  resignation— quitted  the  Court  quietly,  «id 
again  retired  behind  the  frtntier.  Hia  case  might 
thus  be  passed  over  for  the  present  sub  rilftttio: 
and  there  rcnnained  to  no  party  in  the  parliament 
any  plausible  pretext  for  opposing  the  full  re- 
establishment  of  the  Regent  in  her  administra- 
tion. In  great  pomp  and  splendour  the  Queen 
and  her  son  re-entered  Paris,  and  the  noble  pre- 
sence of  young  Louis  worked  powerfully  in 
assistance  of  the  universal  disgust  that  anarchy 
had  excited.  The  restoration  of  regular  autho- 
rity seemed  so  great  a  blessing,  that  it 
could  not  be  purchased  too  dearly.  The  Habea* 
Corim*  itself  fell  into  bad  odonr,  as  inteifering 
with  the  ancient  prerogative.  It  was  caaeelled 
with  hardly  a  dissenting  voice.  Najr,  by  and 
by,  even  the  prejudice  against  Hazarin  seemed 
to  luve  so  entirely  evaporated,  that  the  an- 
nouncement of  his  recall  was  received  with 
scarce  a  murmur — save  from  the  palace  of  the 
Metropolitan.  Du  Retz  was  instantly  arrested  and 
shut  up  at  Vincennes— but  he  soon  escaped  into 
Spain,  and  from  thence,  that  the  other  half  of 
Ins  prophecy  might  also  be  fulfilled  to  the  letter, 
into  Italy-  Thus  terminated  the  Pron^e:  Ma- 
zarin  again  grafted  openly  the  reins  of  anpirc, 
whieh  fie  held  nndi^irbed  dnrii^  the  remain- 
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4*T  of  his  life;  assoiniDK  s  device  to  whicli  his 
etaft  aad  his  luck  well  entitled  him-s  rook 
beaten  by  the  sea- waves,  with  the  motto  'Quam 
finuira  et  murmure  ^anto.'  Id  truth,  whatever 
Bad  been  the  bnlts  of  his  internal  government, 
the  Cardinal's  merits  as  a  minister  for  foreign 
afiira  weTe  of  a  very  birii  class— and  in  the 
no^ect  of  renewed  hostilities  wtdi  Spain,  and 
ihe  conduct  of  her  military  operations  bcin§ 

Siven  to  Cond^,  pMriotic  Frenchmen  might  well 
esire  to  see  Mazarin  again  at  the  Louvre.  His 
success  in  forming  m  alliance  with  Cromwell 
strengthened  him  greatly  in  his  seat;  war  was 
DO  longer  to  be  dreaded,  since  the  French  armies 
were  to  be  supported  by  the  fleets  of  England. 

Conde's  fever  returned  on  him,  with  even 
greater  violence  than  before,  shmtly  after  he 
passed  the  frontier.  Indeed,  his  mental  agita- 
tion brong^t  on  sneh  ilhesses  at  brief  intervals 
daring  the  whole  of  his  rebellioas  exile;  and 
on  thu  snbject  we  nmst  indulge  ourselves  with 
one  hnei  extract  from  Lord  Mahon.  He  is  de- 
scribing his  hero  as  opening  the  trenches  before 
Bocroy  in  1663: — 

*Avee  qoflUes  ^mottou  dat-U  revsir  cm  ^•its 
dUlte  qai  lai-n4aie  avait  oavert  «  la  vlctolra— 
em  ssmbrmi  fbr^ts  4e  BapUis  qsl  enviroanalmit, 
eamme  d'an  cidre  nolr,  eette  plaioe  muf-em^tw 
et  Ittootte,  eu  lea  Teretot  redoutablea  et  remaun^ 
•e  I'Bapacae  vlnient  aacceailwr  devaat  na  b'^os 
dt  Tlngt  aaal  Cat  arbre,  k  I'aaibrace  dafael  U 
s'Malt  r^osA— ee  dadier  aons  letad  on  avatt 
entaaad  l«  Te  Bemm  de  la  vlctolra— eatte  malaouwtte 
mi  II  dtalc  daseandn  pear  deiire,  d'aae  main  pal- 
iritante  de  Jole,  sob  premier  balleClnl  Qui  de  noas 
n'a  pas  lal-iiidne  epronvA  I'inlluenee  dea  Uenxqe'll 
reroH  penrla  premie  fois  depuka  aa  {eanesaef  .... 
CoBblen  de  aoyveiilni  d^A  a  mvUii  effaces  vlenneDt 
en  fbDle  ae  prAeeater  an  caenr  attendri !  Lei  ann^ 
qal  rleitaent  de  s'^nler  diaparaliiaeDt,  I'Ame  reverdit, 
eaafue  ol|)et  rappelle  nne  aacieane  aailtti,  nn  eapoir 
Mtk  da^B;  aana  eroyana  teeeneare  i  I'^patpie 
»oa>  noas  dlandaaa  vers  la  vie  active  aana  an 
prtvidr  laa  daagera,  aana  aeatlr  lea  doMeara  de 
cette  vie  tran^aille  qae  neas  qirittlans,  de  eotle  vie 
tnuuialUe  qae  nons  regrettens  anjontd'hal,  et'qne 
aeoa  ne  retroaverona  plua !  cambien  cea  sen- 
Umeaa  devalent  avoir  pins  de  force  poor  Coudi 
qae  pear  nana,  comblen  Ua  devenaienf  plaa  graves 
et  plus  aaien,  larsqa'il  u-rlvalt  sar  lea  minw  Uenx 
daaa  dea  elreonstances  aicluuig^ea— Bebelle  eontre 
ce  rol,  dont  11  avait  antrefoli  afferml  le  tr&ne— 
alllA  de  cette  Eapagne  que  Int-m^flie  avait  Jadia 
valaaae  et  tiuie  t  tThaqae  ol^et  qu'it  rcncontrait 
aeaiMalt  IbI  adreaaer  an  repracke  alleacfen^  mala 
a^v^t  car,  ainal  qua  I'a  dit  Tadte,  I'sapeet  dea 
Uettz  ne  s'acoanqiede  point  aax  princea  oonme  le 
visage  del  eanrtisaiia !'— pp.  968,  869. 

Lord  Mahon,  we  think,  offers  a  superfluous 
apology  for  passing  over  these  unhappy  years 
with  a  very  rapid  pen.  No  doubt  the  military 
student  may  learn  much  from  the  details  of 
Condi's  proceedings,  when  leading  37,000  soldiers 
•—French  refugees,  Spaniards,  Italians,  Germans, 
WallooM,  &C.— into  the  heart  ol  France,  and 
now  winning,  new  losing  towns  and  battles,  bat 
ever  more  and  more  disheartened  as  to  Ihe  final 
issue  by  fresh  pvoo&  Aat  snch  noholv  warfare 
exetttd  no  fieeling  but  that  of  reprobation  among 
the  great  body  of  bis  countrymen;  while  ever 


and  anon  some  one  of  his  chosen  irftrnpaninsn 
among  others  even  Rodiefoncaidd -seised  ibe 
opportunity  of  desorting  him,  and  '■*''*nc  term 
with  the  court.  Still  more  pregnant  with  in- 
struction is  the  lurrativeof  hisFleiiiishcanipaigBS 
when  he  had  not  only  to  contend  againat  ^ 
equal  geains  of  Tmtnne,  bnt  vrith  the  MM 
obstinacy  and  rash  eonceit  of  Spaaiah  ooOeagnes. 
Napoleon  considered  the  battle  of  Ae  ilMMi^ 
fought  near  Dunkirk  in  t«M,  aa  that  in  which 
Turenne  gave  the  very  highest  dis^y  ef  bii 
ability.  It  was  began  in  onpoaition  to  Coode's 
earnest  representations,  ana  condacted  exactly 
in  the  meUMd  he  most  condeaaoed.  The  leyd 
family  of  England  had  bem  expelled  from  Fnaos 
on  the  conclusion  of  Maaaiio's  treaty  with(Mtvcr. 
The  Dukes  of  York  and  Gloucester  were  at  this 
time  serving  under  Condd:  as  the  troepa  vere 
getting  into  motion,  the  prince  snid  tn  the  yengai 
brother,  *Haa  your  royal  highness  ever  scan  a 
battle?'  'No,'  answered  Gloeoester.  Then  yae 
will  soon  see  one  lost,'  replied  Cond^.  Wata 
his  colleague  rejected  seme  advice  he  olered 
m  the  course  of  the  dav,  'Ah,'  said  be,  *voas 
ne  connaissea  paa  H.  de  Tnrenne—en  M  /U( 
pat  impumememl  de$  fauie*  devmU  m*  at  yaad 
Amnme.'  Nothing  seems  ever  Co  have  diamed 
these  rivals'  mutual  veneration  for  each  oAer 
as  masters  in  the  art  of  war. 

The  triumph  of  Tnrrane  on  this  great  day  amy 
be  said  to  have,  terminated  the  contest.  After 
so  many  years  of  cost  and  bloodabed  neithw 
France  nor  %ain  had  sained  any  sodi  advanM 
as  afforded  much  inonceoient  to  proh»p 
struggle.  Maxarin  seized  themommt  otyvMJ 
to  propose  terms  of  acconNDodation  which  b* 
enemy  could  hardly  deem  unreasonable.  The 
negotiation,  being  with  Spain,  of  course  IsMed 
long — but  at  last  the  peace  of  thePyreneeawia 
signed  at  the  same  time  with  the  trenQr  of 
marrii^  between  Louis  XIV.  and  the  PiineMl 
Theresa  of  Spain;  and  the  spirit  of  CastUle  dM- 
teted  snch  generous  reganf  for  Condd's  uM> 
rests,  Uwt  Mazarin  conceded  the  rmeal  of  w 
attainder  as  wdl  as  of  the  few  frienos  ^Ae^bsa 
stuck  by  him  to  the  close.  Avemes  was  yieleM 
to  France,  as  the  condition  of  the  CardiBili 
reluctant  consent.  *ll  ent  falln',  saya  D6sermu«> 
'donner  des  villes  pour  recoovrer  un  hmm* 
tel  que  Cond^,  et  Uaaann  ent  le  bonhear  ei 
I'adrcsse  d'en  obtenir.'  - 

It  is  painful  to  record  that  during  ^'^'iii 
the  Prince  continued  to  treat  Ins  wife  '""Jj'' 
his  early  harshness.  For  more  thaaavevatKr 
she  reached  Flandrn  from  Boideau,  Mrenm 
even  once  to  see  her.  and  ha  soon 
her  of  the  only  consolation  she  had  hilhaw 
found   amidst  his  neglect,   by  vithdnwins 
D'Enghien  from  her  care  and  ^cing 
Ihe  Jesuits'  seminary  of  St.  Omtx.  A  secoe*'^ 
of  mistresses  occupied  it^iatever  time  be  cowM 
spare  from  politics  and  strategy.  StiU  Cltanaja 
submitted  nithont  con^laint    Even  whan  ad 
left  Flanders,  and  proceeded  to  pay  hishon^' 
to  Louis  XIV.,  who  was  then  in  Provenos,  w 
wife  followed,  bnt  did  not  accompany  hi«;  "jf  i 
when  she  found  that  she  had  gained  a 
of  days'  journey  upon  lum,  she  had  the  ^fj-^ 
fleation  to  be  told  that  he  had  tuned  and*  " 
pay  p  visit  to  Madame  de  Chatillon. 
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nat  pngiew  must  have  been  a  hitter  one  to 
Ae  iraad  heart  of  CondA.  Bat  he  was  now  in 
Us  lartiath  yenr,  and  he  had,  there  is  no  doubt, 
vhw  H  hcpa,  reaolTed  on  the  Ime  of  conduct 
(•  lASA  ha  evw  aftenrarda  adhered.  Haaarin 
CHW  two  leagues  frev  Aix  lo  meet  him  (ia- 
wury  28,  1660),and,  after  embracinc  as  enemies 
rnVrue,  Cond^  entered  the  Cardinal's  carriage, 
Tiddinc  to  him  for  the  first  time  the  right-band 
seat.  Titt  Ikiug,  now  le^ly  major,  but  as  vet, 
ud  iadeed  to  the  last  nenr  of'^Maaarin's  lile, 
45  submissive  to  him  as  ever  b^s  mother  had 
been,  received  Cood^,  when  be  knelt  before 
Un,  *'!■  a  very  i^iright  posture,  and  witk  snlB- 
oeat  coldness" — bnt  his  words  were  gracious. 
'Xoi  ceuin,'  said  Louis,  *apr&s  lea  grandes 
wneei  ^oe  vooa  avei  rendues  &  ma  couroone, 
je  H  nmda  ne  aoovMir  d'ime  errear  ont  n'a 
tfftiti  dn  donunage  ipi'a  vous  seul.'  In  this 
taapUmoBt  we  reoocnue  the  lofty  grace  of  the 
UI  Uown  Loais  \1V. :  it  would  have  been 
Wow  (be  dignity  of  die  monarch  to  waste  a 
««d,  or  perhaps  a  thoii^t,  on  the  torrents  of 
Fitach  Uood  which  had  flowed  daring  the  ten 
<mi'  lebellion  of  *mon  cousin.' 

FaAog  that  at  court  he  played  'on  asses 
■icbHt  pMsennage,'  the  Prince  soon  retired  to 
Outitj,  and  reoaaiBed  thwe  in  total  sechuien 
mbl  Kuch  1661.  when  Hasaiia's  oiHutiMtion, 
■famaed  by  tbe  excesses  of  yondi  and  ^ 
ff  manhood,  was  evidently  breaking  np. 
CMeapbtisi^  his  end  with  finnness  equi  to 
lis  austcr  Richelieu,  the  Cardinal,  among  other 
pfpaitions,  thought  fit  to  have  a  parting  inter- 
view with  Cond<S.  The  poet  Racine,  in  one  of 
Uslorical  frantenls,  says  that  the  Cardinal 
ncetved  him  with  great  afliection,  but  that  the 
hiice  afterwards  mscovered  *4{Q'il  ne  Ini  avait 

Sdit  ua  mot  de  vrai.'    'ilie  dying  minister 
■ot  think  U  worth  his  while  to  practise 
■cb  diasunnlation  towards  Anne  of  Austria. 
llMtglat  says,  'LorKfu'il  6tait  matede,  la  Reine 
*UkM  le  voir  tons  les  jours  dans  son  lit,  et  y 
^evait  loag-temps.    II  la  Irattait  UHume  si 
cDe  eat  £l4  une  chunhri^;  et  qnaad  on  venait 
nii  ^re  qu'elle  montait  pour  aUer  chez  Ini,  il 
'cfragiuit  les  sourcils,  et  disait  en  son  jargon, 
"Ah,  eette  femme  me  fera  monrir,  lant  eUe  est 
■^ortue;  oe  melaissera-t-ellejamaisenrwos." ' 
The  death  of  Maaarin  conoects  itself  with  the 
pMd  fluigma  of  the  Man  wUk  the  Irtm  JMosfve 
nwelesi  prisoner  thus  distiagnuhed  hav- 
■6  been  seat  to  Pignerol,  with  the  precautions 
'miu  to  every  reader,  very  shortly  aftM  this 
c*Mt  Ltnd  Mahon  does  not  go  into  any  dis- 
owioB  of  the  eonttoversy;  but  states  that,  after 
^Kfid  sUidy  of  ail  the  evidence,  and  an  ex- 
Mwut  dissertation  printed  but  not  published  by 
M-  &anferd  at  Paris,  in  1817.  he  adheres  to 
w  tpuiiMi  of  Voltaire,  who  first  made  the 
ggry  known  to  the  worid,  that  the  unhappy 
^■•CMSB  was  a  son  of  Haaarin  by  Anne  of 
«is,  bora  some  lime  after  the  death  of 
J^**ii  &IIL,  vriw  had  been  during  the  Cardinat's 
ednealed  m  some  senea4eted  situatioa, 
J^oa  ihe  yong  king  could  not  have  allowed 
^         ia  Paris  in  conaaquence  of  a  strong 
■^'OwttBce  to  his  mother,  or  to  himself.  We 
w  W  wpe  whether  the  late  Lord  Dover  had 
f**"*  M.  CrauCaid's  work  when  he  drew  up 


his  assay,  in  whidi  a  difliBrait  tlwory  was  ray 

ingraioosly  maintained. 

Condd  eonlintted  his  retirement— and  of  eowaa 
it  furnishes  few  omterials  for  history.  He  in- 
terested  himself  exceedingly  in  the  edmslioiiof 
his  son,  and  die  duke's  estaUishmeat  heoama 
in  due  season  the  great  object  with  him,  and 
no  small  one  in  the  eyes  of  the  French  world. 
His  own  old  admirer  MademoiteUe  was  invited 
to  become  his  daughter-in-law — bnt  she  alleged, 
as  she  tells  us  in  her  Memoirs,  differoiee  of 
years  as  an  excuse,  the  real  objectioa  b^ng 
that  D'En^ien  inherited  neidier  the  mental  nor 
personal  advantages  of  his  iather.  The  youth 
was  at  length  married  to  Anne  of  Bavaria,  who 
had  been  adopted  by  Ae  king  of  Poland,  and 
endowed  with  a  mat  appanage  in  SUesia.  Btt 
this  high  and  rich  alliance  only  increased  the 
scorn  with  which  Cood6  had  always  regarded 
his  own  wiiie.  Mademoiselle  states  that  after 
the  duke's  wedding  *she  was  reduced  to  see 
nobody.'  But  D'Enihien  was  in  diis  matter  at 
least  the  true  son  of  Ctmd^— histllnstriousbride 
met  with  no  bettM  tmbnent  from  this  puny 
person^  than  Cl^menoe  de  Nailld  at  the  huiu 
of  her  hardhearted  hero. 

In  1666  Cond^,  who  had  already  had  several 
fits  of  gout,  experienced  one  so  severe  that  ha 
rcauined  quite  laaae  for  some  nentha.  Hia 
physicians  recommended  a  nalk  diet.  Hence- 
forth  he  abstained  entirely  Irom  wine,  and  ahnost 
entirely  from  animal  food;  and  all  his  bio- 
graphers ascribe  to  this  resolution  the  recovery 
of  his  health  and  the  vigour  which  he  could 
exhibit  during  nearly  twenty  years  afterwards. 
That  same  year  Anne  of  Austria  died,  and  Louis, 
delivered  from  the  restraint  which  she  had 
always  imposed,  determined  to  profit  once  more 
by  the  feebleness  of  the  Spanish  monarchy. 
Ekit  Condd  in  vain  petitioned  to  be  employed 
in  this  new  war.  The  king  'could  not  forget 
St  Antoine;'  not  even  his  ministers'  repealed 
representations  of  the  prudence  o€  maintaining 
some  counterpoise  to  Tureone  could  prevail. 
Hie  Prince  bngnished  on  at  Chantilly  until 

Eeace  was  again  signed  in  166S— and  soon  after 
e  underwent  another  at  least  as  painful  morti- 
fication. On  the  abdication  of  t^asimiT,  king  of 
Poland,  a  great  party  in  Ihe  diet  were  disposed 
to  support  Coiide  as  the  candidate  for  the  vacant 
throne.  But  Louis  told  him  sternly  that  his 
success  would  be  contrary  to  the  interesta  of  thn 
crown  of  France,  and  conunanded  him  to  dunk 
no  more  of  the  sdieme,  ud  the  Prineo  via 
forced  to  submit  These  disappointoMnls  were 
not  lightened  by  the  distressed  state  of  his 
fortune.  It  had  been  mueh  embarrassed  by  dehia 
contracted  during  his  exile,  and  there  was  a 
grievous  delay  in  the  payment  of  large  sums 
due  to  him  from  the  court  of  Madrid.  At  last 
the  King  of  Spain  interfered  in  his  behalf,  and 
the  amount  was  discharged.  Conde  is  reported 
to  have  said  that  the  two  h^iest  momings  of 
his  life  were  that  of  his  leaTm^  Havre,  ana  that 
on  whidi,  soon  after  diis  Spanish  payment,  he 
walked  through  his  hall  without  aeeiog  a  cre- 
ditor at  the  door. 

The  next  incident  in  this  namtive  belongs  to 
1671.  Lord  Mahon  introduces  it  as  'le  plus  fu- 
neste  et  le  plus  myst^rieax  dans  la  ne  de 
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GowU. '  He  his  quoted  and  analysed  all  the 
evidence  litherto  produced,  and  extracted  some 
■AW  matter  of  considerable  importance  from  the 
correqtondeace  in  the  State-Paper  Office  here ; 
yet  mysterioQS  it  still  remains.  The  Prince  being 
confined  by  gout  at  Chantilly,  a  strange  scene 
occaned  in  the  hdtel  at  Paris.  An  ex-page  of 
the  Prince's,  Rabatin  (cousin  to  Bussy),  and  a 
valet  of  the  Princess,  by  name  Duval,  qnarrelled 
in  her  antechamber,  and  drew  their  swords. 
Cl^encfl  ran  out  to  separate  tbem,  and  received 
a  bad  wonnd  in  the  straggle.  The  lady's  scream 
collected  the  hoosehold/bot  both  of  the  men 
esewed  in  the  wnfiision.  She  fainted,  from  loss 
of  blood,  and  her  recovety  was  long  doubtful. 
Dnv^  was  apprehended  and  condenmed  to  the 
galleys :  Rabatin  got  safe  into  Germany,  where 
he  settled  and  made  a  high  marriage.  Tne  Prince 
of  CondS  had  himself  carried  in  a  Utter  from 
Chaotilly  on  hearing  of  the  occurrence;  and  as 
soon  as  his  wife  was  able  to  travel,  he  applied 
for  and  obtained  a  leUre-du-cachet,  by  which 
the  king  relegated  her  to  Ch&teaoroax,  a  gloomy 
castle  of  the  thirteenth  century,  belonging  to 
the  prince,  not  ftr  from  Hontrond.  The  frodi- 
verbal  of  Duval  has  never  appeared;  and  we 
know  nothing  of  the  formal  grounds  on  which 
Cond£  asked  for  the  teUre-du-cacket.  The  evi- 
rffnce  on  either  side  is  merely  the  gossiping 
corre^ndence  of  the  day. 

Are  we  to  believe,  as  Bossy  de  Rabatin  says 
be  did,  and  as  the  Prince  of  Cood^  wad  his 
son  at  least  affected  to  do,  that  the  quarrel  was 
one  of  jealousy  between  a  page  and  a  valci, 
with  both  of  wnom  the  princess  had  been  cri- 
mbully  familiar;  or  with  the  contemporary  so- 
ciety of  Paris,  as  far  as  its  judgment -can  be 
ascertained,  that  the  prince  and  his  son  took  ad- 
vantage of  this  unhappy  incident^to  get  rid  of  a 
despised  wife  and  mother,  allhoagh  in  their 
own  minds  acquitting  herf  Our  biographer  does 
not  hesitate:— 

*  Comment  concevoir  qu'tine  princesse  msri^  dr- 
pali  pri»  4e  treitt«  «ns,  et  Jaxqu'slora  k  I'abri  dn 
msindre  prapos — toi^oam  respect^  par  la  calumnle, 
fat  ae  r^p«ete  rlen — toi^ourelrr6pr«eliabl«aB  mlllen 
d^uw  c4>iir  corrompae — alt  attendn  que  Tage  des 
passtmu  futptmi  ponrs'y  Uvrer  ?  Comment  eoncUler 
d»piareili  d^r^lemenii  svec  cette  baate  piit^  sontenne 
depalssaJeanMMf  C«mmeat,8an)ipreavea,adfflettr« 
nae  telle  aecosatian  eantn  la  IteiM  qal  d^eaa 
al  eDaragmiannent  et  >i  eonstammmt  «  la  Mlvaae 
4m.  marl  la  miprlialt— eaatre  rii4roine  de  B«r- 
4eaui— eontie  Clteeace  deMaliliy  Ktquelle  aceii- 
Mtion  encore  y  Noa  pan  aealomont  one  laclinatiOB 
Uligltlme,  malH  le  partage  honteox  de  aaa  tkvonn 
enlre  deax  de  sea  valvtal 

'  Ce  fbt  ahisl  «e  ate  semMe  que  le  public  en 
Jaceait  a  Paris.  On  cnit  troaver  la  aource  de  ceo 
aoHp^na  dam  la  rancnne  de  H.  le  Prince,  et  dans 
ravarico  d«  Bi,  le  Dae.  HadeaioiaeUe  assare  qae 
le  Dm  m  ueetmi  iTavalr  comoUiA  k  M.  le 
Frtnee  Je  tnlteme^  qae  rMavalt madam  an  mere; 
II  4tatt  Man  alae  k  ee  qae  I'aa  diaatt,  d'avolr  traavi 
nn  prMaxte  de  la  mettre  dans  un  Uea  o&  die  fcnlt 
de  d<>eaaa  qae  daaa  le  mende."  Maas  vojroas 
aasaa  ce  qae  le  One  de  St.  Simon  peanait  aor 
cotte  aflUre  par  daaz  mots  qn'U  appOqae  aa  Due 
d'XaOf'n,  aa  filaant  plu  tard  son  portr^t, 
ns  •dNanoatf.  St  I'eplBfon  «n'»a  en  avait  daM 


le  cflfele  i^ritael,  aA  MBatt  Madaw.de  Srvlpi, 
80  d^avn  daaa  one  apeatllle  de  CaiUnMII  Mr 
lea  deralera  mamens  da  CtmH.  mort  de  M. 

to  Prince  a  MIM  toat  le  mande,  at  vaas  aatM 
COMBO  none;  aula  J'anmla  vaalu  qa'U  eat  diaai 
qnelqae  aigne  de  vie  aa  paMlc  paar  madaBo  m 
femme." 

'Haifl  le  t^moifnage  le  plaa  fort  de  toaa  e'Mt 
celai  du  petit-flls  do  Cond^  lal-mdmc,  qui  btom 
4  eet  egaid,  avec  regret,  qae  mb  Ulastre  aieal  m 
chercluUt  ii'aae  "oceastoa  tevaraUe  de  ae  aipanr 
d«  sa  ftaune,  ^nt|et  «a11  ■eairiaaail  dspida  Mag- 
tempa." 

'U  paraitralt  ndme  qae  Caadi  rut  pett-ltnoMM 
plus  tard,  seit  par  I'^taien  pakUqae,  aeit  pw  n 
propce  eoaaeteneo,  de  renancer  k  aa  pnaMnaMS- 
aatloB.  Da  BofaH,  aan  pandgyrtale  aaauro  «a>  la 
T^ritaMe  ralaon  de  I'eaiprisomieaMBt  do  Hadnt 
la  PrlneoMe  c'est  qa'eUo  devenao  fMk:  "Oa 
cmt  o'apereevolr  do  qaelqaedfaangeawataa  terriu; 
la  lolltade  a  laqaeUe  oUe  s*abaBdaBn^t  avalt  caeaR 
aigri  ses  maaz.  .  .  .  Condi  aalalt  roceaaka  d* 
eet  accident  poor  sooatrrire  aa  faauM  an  ngaidi 
avldes  et  Uminin*  da  paklie."  n  saflU  de  Wn 
observer  que  eette  ezpttcatton  n'eat  venno  qa'iqaio- 
eoap,  et  que  dana  lea  tempa  mimm  neos  'a'anm 
troBvi  aaeane  trace  de  eatte  fellc  pidtmriao.  As 
Dontraire,  U  aante  de  la  prineaaae,  qnt  avatttalNt 
pendairt  plasloan  aaa^  ceatn  den  eiaeUca  ■■Isi* 
do  corps,  et  dM  ehagrina  do  l'tbne,panifciait  alM 
a-peo-pr^  r^taMle.  Ce  fkt  on  gnind  ■aBnarpig 
Cl^mence;  eJle  em  eat  itfaa  lang-tonqMi  k  auM-' 
—  pp.  4it-4l4. 

We  give  also  the  last  of  Lord  H.'s  eitncii 
from- our  State-Paper  Office;— 

'p«ri«,  te  U  jfevrier,  Idit 

'  Le  rol  et  H.  le  Prince  oat  ebttiti  Madame  U 
Pflnceiae,  avant  aan  depart  ponr  CkAteaarsax,  dr 
fialre  donation  de  toaa  aea  klMa  A  M.  la  Dae  M 
Ala,  leaquela  eenslstent  en  pina  de  eenC  wMa  im 
de  revena,  lee  dettes  leveea,  eette  prinemae  m 
B'^tant  pn  reserv'or  qu'uae  aiMocre  peaslon, 
eile  a  dlt  treis  fois  qa'eile  ne  Joalrait  pas  leaf- 
lems,  palaqu'elle  pronait  le  ehemla  de  la  mort.  Bte 
ae  pdnu  eotre  lea  braa  de  K  le  Dae,  lal  disirt 
adieu." 

Our  author  adds« — 

'Aflcune  renource  ne  restait  k  lapriaeesM.  M 
pire,  sa  m^re,  aon  frire,  ^talent  owrts;  aea  Ik 
I'avalt  alMUidenn^;  II  n'y  avalt  ptoa  de  flwUI* 
poor  Cltaeoee.  Coat  alnal  qa*Me  drt  lapamir  « 
prisonniiro  ee  ntee  leave  do  Laira  qa'elie  avail 
travcrsA  deax  feia  dana  aajewneaaa  paor  lesarriee 
de  tfOD  ipoai  I  Cost  alnal  qn'elle  dat  voir  oaem 
uae  fbis  lea  coUlnea  qal  eovlrannent  lioatnodi 
II  lal  fatlat  entrer  dans  eette  tombe  vivaate.  "HI* 
y  a  iti  gardde  Uka  loog-tempa  en  prtaea,"  " 
Mademoiselle,  "et  k  prdaonton  luldoaae  seolemeit 
ta  Hberte  de  ee  premeawr  dana  la  eoar,  1*4**^ 
gardee  par  des  gena  que  X.  le  Piinae  ttint  a^M 
d'ellc."  ■ 

Scarcely  had  Cadmenee  reached  the  ■MB' 
choly  keep  from  which  as  she  pragnoslioateif 
she  was  never  to  be  releaaed,  before  w  pifff^ 
aoltan  who  had  gratified  Cond^  by  her 
bestowed  on  him  anothw  signal  mark  of 
condescendiiw  fkvour  by  a  progress  to  Chantuty* 
This  visit  is  nunous  in  the  annals  of  gastrooo^- 
It  was  on  the  second  day  that  the  JfoKrv 
Vatel,  conitted  anictde  fron  veaaiion  at  m 
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MMTiml  oftbosea-fiskfw  the  royal  banqitet. 
SMuae  ile  Se«sae's  accmmt  of  this  noble 
wmmitm  is  wdl  known.  The  Ash  anriTed, 
■fler  aH,  befom  the  herok  Valefa  Mood  had 
cased  I*  flew.  His  profiesiiond  devouemmt 
VII  ro—n ended,  and  tke  tarbot  was  served  up. 

h  ma  Louis,  u»oB  no  assifnable  pretext, 
iedutdwar  i^ainst  Holland,  andltimself  headed 
It  iavading  army  of  100,000  men,  while  both 
CowU  and  Tnreiuae  were  invited  to  attend  on 
kit  penon.  The  only  detached  service  with 
wkieh  the  prince  was  ntnuted  was  the  siege 
ti  WeseL  On  bis  takiM  an  important  oatwork. 
W  reeeived  «  p«tili<m  fironi  sone  ladies  of  dis* 
tectien  nho  were  in  the  town,  bagging  leave 
Mirithdrav  Holhnd.  lie  replied  'that  he 
ink  M  oetlon  of  depriving  his  victory  of  its 
hMt  MnmcBt.'  Ad«  it  is  said  that  the  distress 
if  dttse  dames  contribnfed  to  the  speedy  snr- 
rtader  ef  the  place.  Mad.  de  Sevign^  has  a 
■m  tgreenhle  anecdote  of  this  campaign.  A 
liMnry  waited  on  him  in  the  camp  with  an 
•fcT  to  coamnnicate  the  secret  of  making  gold, 
'lot  mi,'  said  Condi,  *je  te  rcmercte ;  mais, 
a  ti  ais  nne  inventien  poar  nous  fure  passer 

riw)  una  £tre  assomoKS,  ta  me  feras  grand 

^hirir,  tar  je  n'en  sais  pmnti' 
Via  thepasMge  ef  the  bsel  wis  abandoned, 

Am  if  Ae  wune  was.  as  we  att  knew,  eRiMteil 
■  fleadid  style.  *  Oa  nons  reprdsente,'  says 
Km.  de  SairignA,  le  Prince  wuu  son  balean, 
*»MMt  ses  orders  partont,  avee  ee  sang-firoid 
tt  eette  valenr  divine  qn'on  lui  connait.  Bat 
iis  vas  a  disMlvons  day  for  Cond^.  A  mnsket- 
AdI  skittered  the  wrist  of  his  left  hand,  and 
nadercd  him  incapable  of  taking  any  part  in 
the  rat  of  the  campaign.  Almost  at  the  same 
nosicai  his  sister's  son,  last  of  an  illnstrioas 
nee,  was  killed  dose  to  him.  The  wounded 
priaee  and  the  eotpae  were  conveyed  into  the 
wae  hat:  and  that  same  evening  arrived  an 
«v«y  Ami  Pioland^  to  oflter  the  crown  of  that 
tnviry  to  the  heir  of  Longneville ! 

CoAM  aecempanied  the  army  also  in  the  in- 
decisive campaign  of  1673;  and  in  1674  he  had 
Mce  moM'  the  chief  command,  and  fought  with 
lU  ibe  ardonr  of  yonth  his  last  great  battle, 
<kat  «f  SenneflT,  against  the  young  Prince  of 
Oria^  (oor  William  111.),  who  then  gave  proof 
•fabiKtv  searcelv  less  remarkable  than  Condi's 
twn  ai  'Romty. '  The  French  had  the  decided 
■Anatage  in  the  end  of  the  day— bnt  no  harder 
^nggle  is  en  record,  nor  perhaps,  considering 
the  Bombrrs  of  those  engaged,  a  bloodier  one. 
Tbe  killed  on  both  sides  amounted  to  27,600 
■KB.  Condi,  who  had  been  in  the  hottest  miUe, 
u  of  old — been  extricated  from  under  his  third 
^^ne  lil  badied  in  blood— and  remained  in  the 
^iMt  for  seventeen  hours — pursued  the  Dutch 
>nt  morning  to  Fattk,  and  renewed  the  attack 
die  terrible  carnage  of  Seneff  had  dts- 
***iged  his  people  not  less  than  their  enemy. 

SwisR  regiments  refused  to  advance— and 
*e  second  day  closed  with  no  result  bnt  great 
MBtiaual  slaaghter.  Daring  the  night  the  Dutch 
ytgd  their  retreat  to  a  new  position — hut 
■l^aue  found  the  greater  part  or  the  French 
jy*wd.  As  the  Emperor  had  now  joined 
M  BMsh  dlianee,  Lonis  miAt  vrelt  be  deeply 
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Aced  so  many  Uvea— but  he  received  him  with 
his  usual  courtesy.  The  Prince,  almost  lanM 
with  gout  and  bruises,  was  climbing  slowly  the 
great  staircase  of  Versailles.  Louis  oondeaeended 
to  appear  on  tbe  landing-place.  "*Sire,"  s'dcrin^ 
il  de  loin,  "je  deroanoe  Mrdon  i  votn  Majestd 
si  je  la  fais  atteodre."  *'Mon  conrio,"  r^ndil 
Louis  XIV.,  "ne  vons  presses  pas;  qnand  «■ 
est  aussi  ohargi  de  Unriers,  on  no  saunit 
marcher  si  vlte  !"  ' 

In  167&  Conde  resumed  Ins  command  in  Flan- 
ders ;  but  tbe  death  of  Turenne,  apparently  on 
the  eve  of  a  great  victory,  at  Slollnauien,  gave 
the  ImperiaHsts  fresh  courage*  and  so  dispirited 
the  Freneh  on  tftut  more  impoHmt  frontier,  that 
the  Prince's  presence  diere  to  replace  his  old 
rival  was  judged  neoeasaiy.  He  undertook  tUa 
new  service  with  r^ctane^  for  he  felt  tl«t 
his  physical  powers  were  fast  sinking,  and  was  no! 
aware  of  the  plan  which  had  been  formed  by  hia 
predecessor.  'Je  voodrais  bien,'  said  he  to  one 
of  his  attendants,  'avoir  cansi  setdement  deux 
heures  avec  I'ombre  de  M.  de  Turenne.  pourpren- 
dre  la  suite  do  ses  desselns.'  He  limited  his 
ambition  to  prevent  further  disaster — and  by 
his  skilful  manceuvMS  at  last  compelled  the 
enemy  to  raise  the  st^  of  Hagenau,  and  repaas 
the  iuine;  and  thus  ended  the  last  canpalgB 
ef  Condd.  His  retreat  was  heard  of  with  nnlh 
versal  regret.  'We  shall  have  noChii^  bnt  mis* 
fbrtRwes,' said  an  old  soldier,  *  now  that  TorenM 
is  at  St.  Denis  and  Condi  at  Chantilly. 

The  rest  of  his  life  was  ^ent  almost  entirely 
at  Chantilly.  His  friends  often  urged  him  to 
undertake  a  narrative  of  his  active  years,  hut 
in  vaiu.  He  was  very  willing,  however,  to  tdk 
over  past  scenes — and  did  so  with  a  charming 
frankness  and  simplicity.  'Homme  rempli  de 
gloire  et  de  modestie,'  says  La  Bmyirew — *0m 
m  a  entendn  dire*  Je  mai$,  avee  la  minw 
grace  qn'il  disait,  ftom  let  batlbMf. 

'Slaiple  lii-mAaie,  II  ■'almaie  paint  le  fhste  dans 
lea  satrea.  Vn  Joar  qne  le  I>oc  de  Caodale,  itant 
ehea  Inl,  affrctmit  de  ne  Jamais  parfer  dn  Dm 
d'Kpernon  son  pin  tnnn  ajonter  le  mot  de  monHmr, 
\€  prince  impfttlenti  ae  mit  a  cr1«r,  "Monsletir  non 
ecnyer,  dlt«s  i  monslenr  moii  cocber  de  mettre 
■neMieorR  men  ehevaiix  tt  men  aarrosael*"— p.  431. 

He  delighted  to  assemble  round  him,  in  his 
retreat,  the  men  of  letters  who  were  now  giving 
splendour  to  the  age  of  Louis  XIV.;  and  we 
have  nunerons  testimonies  to  A»  «itent  of 
knowledge  and  the  elmnt  lasCe  which  he  brought 
to  Iris  interconrse  with  Moliin,  Racme,  and  the 
rest  of  that  brotherhood.  Lord  Mabon,  hoviwer, 
sees  more  cruelly  than  wit  in  his  compliment 
to  a  poetaster  who  bad  brought  him  an  entaph 
on  the  great  comedian.—'  I  wish  to  Ood,  said 
Condi,  *it  had  been  NoKire  that  brought  mo 
yours.'  His  great  out-of-doors  amnsemait  was 
gardening 

'Loo^tempa  apria  Ivi  an  diconvrsit  encore  dans 
les  •meaienB  de  Cnantillr  lee  traeea  dn  Mrea  4«i 
les  dlrtsealt.  "Son  giat  natnrel,"  dit  aeu  arri^ 
petit^flls,  pour  le  Jardtnage  se  tranvalt  on  pea  plaa 
k  I'alM  <me  vaand  U  euMvalt  dee  pota  d'flllled 
dana  aa  prlaan  de  Vineenueal"  La  hOMrti  et  la 
tfymdtrie  da  grand  et  du  petit  flhAteaa ;  lee  toeaces, 
lea  heveeaux,  les  aMes,  lea  JaNIn^  esa  aaux  al 
Claires,  al  llmpldea,  al  abendantesi  a*  aanal  que 
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Cmii  ae  plwsalt  ■  eresAer;  ce  nambre  prwligienx 
de  jets^'eu  «ni  m  ftiiaaieut  enteadre  nnlt  et  Joar, 
et  qat  entretmalent  1%  flraichevr  de  I'air;  cett» 
fortt  iMtmnue,  si  btea  percee,  si  Mm  aUfcnAe— M 
est  le  psrtralt  qn'«n  mmu  ttit  de  Ctantllty  avant 
la  S4v«Iatioib  Depnia,  la  plapai^  de  eea  merveillea 
de  I'Art  ont  diiparu.  Mais  la  Natare  ne  cede  pan 
aasal  racilenient  a  la  vl«lence  de  rhonune,  et 
salt  pluti  proaiptement  reparer  sea  ravages;  de 
DOS  Joora  (en  Septemlire  1841)  J'*^  encore  pu 
admirer  cette  fotit  wtkHie  et  ttauvage;  cex  eaux 
UoipldeM  et  jHUIiaaantes ;  ceo  verta  penpUers  d'Ar- 
liile  qui  onl  prut  racine  daiia  lea  d^bria  da  Orand 
CItiteaD,  et  qai  nalateaant  lea  eatwarent  de  lenr 
•mbrage;  cea  aeatleis  de  Kleisa,  et  ees  haiea 
d'auMplne;  ce  Petit  HiAtean,  eneare  debsnt,  et 
eacore  plein  dea  Marenira  de  Csndi;  ees  Jaidlna 
XMbuir^  avee  sain,  et  oA  lea  plus  beaox  araagera, 
laa  fleora  lea  plaa  brUlantea,  r^andent  de  neuTeaa 
leors  parfunu.' — p.  d89. 

Coude's  desccadant,  in  the  'Estai  Hiiioritfue,^ 
states  that  firom  early  youth  to  the  age  of  sixty- 
four  he  lived  in  oblivion  of  all  the  duties  of 
religion.  He  never  was  seen  in  a  church — his 
conversation  was  often  grossly  blaspbenwas— 
and  when  in  Holland  he  made  gnmi  efforts  to 
attach  Spinosa  to  bis  personal  service.  In  1679, 
however,  a  strong  impression  was  made  on  him 
by  the  pious  deadi  and  wamisgs  of  his  sister, 
who  had  atoned  for  the  sins  of  her  yonth  by 
an  old  age  of  penitence ;  and  shortly  afWrwards, 
upon  a  similar  parting  with  another  female 
mend  of  his  early  days,  he  sent  for  Bossaet, 
Bonrdaluc,  and  IVicolc.  Their  dealings  with  him 
appear  to  have  produced  effects  satisfactory  lo 
toeir  own  minds ;  and  Ihe  news  of  Conde's  con- 
version fell  like  a  thunderbolt  among  the  in- 
fidels of  the  court.  Voitaire,  in  the  '  Steele,' 
and  elsewhwe,  betrays  his  soreness  on  ihis  sub- 
ject. 'L'esprit  dn  Prince,'  says  he,  '  s'affaiblisait 
avec  son  corps,  et  il  ne  resta  rioii  du  grand 
Cond^  les  deux  deruieres  atuiees  de  sa  vie' 
But  he  produces  not  a  shadow  of  proof  for  this 
assertion;  and  the  minute  accoont  we  have  of 
the  closing  scene  from  Gourville,  who  drew  up 
the  Prince's  testament  the  day  before  he  died, 
and  was  by  his  bedside  to  the  last  moment, 
in  Lord  Mahon's  opinion  comuletely  refutes  it. 

The  Prince,  so  harsh  a  hosnand,  was,  it  ap- 
pears, remarkablv  affectionate  and  attentive  on 
all  occasions  to  the  wives  of  his  son  D'Enghien 
and  Us  grandson  the  yoaogDuke  deBotirbon.<£ 
llie  latter  was  seized  with  smallpox  when  with 
the  court  at  Fontainblean  in  Decemba  1686. 
The  moment  he  heard  of  her  illness  the  old 
maU|  in  spite  of  bis  infinnities,  travelled  r^idly 
to  Fontainblean:  hot  the  fatigue  of  the  winter 
jonmey  proved  fatal.  Being  u^ed  to  retire  lo 
Paris,  he  said,  *Je  sens  que  je  dois  faire  un 
plus  longue  journec,'  and  immediately  summoned 
nis  confessor. 

Having  tenderly  bid  adieu  to  his  family  and 
the  BnmeroBB  officers  who  knelt  with  then  in 


«  It  was  at  N.  dsBo«A«n!i  wedding  thatCmdri 
fliat  appeared  with  pawder,  and  In  tke  new  style 
of  dresB  introdacfld  by  Loals  XIV.;  tUl  then  be 
bad  kept  Ua  beard  and  the  old  Spaalah  OMtnne— 
A  la  Vmtdgek. 


his  chamber,  he  expired  at  seven  in  the  eraiag 
of  the  llth  of  December.  The  En^iah  Ambat> 
sador,  Lord  Arran,  thus  writes  m  ikt  I4»k— 
and  one  circumstance  that  he  mentions  will  r^ 
mind  our  readers  of  the  death'bed  loyalty  ef 
Talleyrand:— "*Le  roi  avait  envoys  demauv 
comment  le  prince  se  portait  depnis  son  itt- 
nier  acces.  Lorsqne  le  gentilkorome  ch^^  de 
ce  message  entra  dans  sa  chambre,  le  prince 
avait  deja  perdu  la  parole ;  eepeadant  il  prit  la 
main  du  gentUbomme,  et  la  posa  sor  son  coear, 
vonlant  faire  entendre  qu'il  remerciait  le  loi  de 
cette  prenve  d'int^rit  Jamais  persouene  meant 
avec  moins  de  faiblesse;  ii  resta  daou  son  bM 
sens  jtuqa'i  son  demiw  sonpir.' " 

The  fiineral  oration  of  Condi  is  die  cfte/- 
^antvre  of  Bossnet  He  was  buried  at  Valloy, 
by  his  father  and  grandfather,  b«t  the  beut 
was  deposited  in  the  Jesuits'  Chnrck  of  the 
Rue  Su  Antoine.  The  great-grandson  stales 
that,  on  conveying  to  the  same  place  the  heart 
of  a  kinsman,  ne  nad  occasion  to  see  tike  cases 
which  preserved  there  the  hearts  of  many  «f 
his  ancestors,  and  that  he  and  all  with  him  ob- 
served that  that  of  the  great  Cowle  was  doible 
tibe  size  of  any  of  the  rest 

This  large  heart  dictated  one  artiele  ef  the 
testament  which  it  is  plewing  to  recdlect. 
Cond6  bequeathed  50/100  crowns  to  be  diBtribaled 
among  the  poor  and  the  sick  of  the  French  diatrtcn 
that  had  suffered  most  damage  daring  his  rebd- 
Hons  campaigns.  But  ke  died  without  exhibitiBg 
the  least  sign  of  repenting  or  relenting  a«  to 
his  unhappy  wife.  On  the  oontraiy,  there  «m 
found  among  his  papers  a  sealed  letter  to  ibe 
king,  in  which,  recommending  bis  chBdrea  lo 
his  Majesty's  protection,  he  besoo^t  iaamever 
to  recall  the  letire  du  cachet  by  nAieh  the 
princess  was  confined  to  Chiteaoroox.  1^ 
mere  fact  of  this  cruel  legacy  seemB  to  ns  aan- 
cient  evidence  diat  Gomw  aid  not  believe  ber 
to  be  insane  :  bnt  Madlle.  de  Mont|pnBi«.  ■* 
relating  the  circumstance,  has  langaage  eqtiUj 
irreconcilable  with  that  theory: — <  J'aivais  vonl* 

Ju'il  n'eut  pas  prie  le  roiquemadamesafeniM 
emeiinit  toigonrs  a  Chiteaoroux.  J'ea  aai* 
tr^fach^e.'  Her  eon,  however,  took  no  step 
in  her  favour.  We  have  no  acconnt  whatever 
of  her  end,  except  that  she  died  in  April,  If^i- 
Her  remains  were  torn  from  the  grave  by  ibe 
mob  of  ChAteaurou  during  die  insanity  <rfl7^ 
and  Lord  lUion's  reaearwes  as  to  her  efitt^ 
Vinly  ascertained  that  the  marble  on  wuch  it 
was  inscribed  had  been  sold  to  a  builder. 

When  we  reviewed  the  later  volumes  of  on 
author's  *  History  of  Engluid,'  we  took  die  ii- 
b«rty  of  finding  fault  wilh  him  for  giving  his 
admirable  characters  of  various  eminent  pemos 
before  the  coarse  of  hisnair^ve  had  eabiiced 
Ibeir  actions.  On  the  present  occasion  bis 
Lordship  begins  and  closes  without  any  ■'*^''{| 
whatever  to  sum  op  the  qualities  uther  of  Coode 
or  of  Qdmence.  We  are  sorry  for  this,  bat 
not  quite  so  vain  as  lo  trr  what  he  has  ^sea 
to  avoid;  and  if  formal  cbaracters  may  be  dis- 
pensed with  in  any  biographical  w<ffk,  it  » 
certainly  in  one  wKere  the  facts  have  been  coo- 
piled  and  collected  with  the  care  and  toe** 
and  oommeoted  on,  as  they  occur,  widi  tbe  good 
sense  and  good  feeling  of  betd  Hahoa. 
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1.  BMmf  and  Practice  of  Photopenic  Drawing,  or  the  true  Principles  of  the  Da- 
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Von  LuowiG  HosER,  Poggendorff  Annalen  der  Physik  und  Chemle,  Band  LVL 
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(fxom  the  eoinburob  review.) 


In  foUovrns  tkc  steps  of  socUl  improvement, 
tmi  traciog  lie  rise  of  those  great  inventions 
which  add  to  the  happiness  of  our  species,  we 
caa  aearcely  fail  to  leeognise  the  Uw  of  pro* 
pwiTc  defelojunent  ander  which  the  efforts 
of  iaiiTidiial  Minds  are  regalated  and  combined, 
a>d  by  wliieh  reason  is  destined  to  attain  its 
■axBHn  of  power,  and  knowlvdse  to  reach 
itt  liaits  of  extensimi.  Under  the  inflaence  of 
aauailar  l«w,  our  moral  and  reli^ous  condition  is 
gniaally  ascending  to  its  climax ;  and  when  these 
oand  purposes  have  been  fulfilled — when  the 
h^  commissiont  of  the  Saint  and  the  Sage  has  been 
necoted — man,  thus  elevated  to  the  perfection  of 
bis  nature,  will  enter  upon  a  new  scene  of  aC' 
tfvir^  and  enjoymenL 

The  sopreme  authority  which  has  ordained 
dtts  grand  movement  in  the  livins  world — this 
doable  currenl  of  onr  moral  and  intellectaal 
sympathies— has  prepared  the  material  nniverso 
as  the  arena  of  its  development,  and  all  our 
civil  and  religions  institations  have  been  or- 
gnuTTH  as  instruments  by  which  that  develop- 
BMit  is  to  be  effected.  The  confusion  of  ton- 
gme»  the  physical  disunion  of  empires — the 
rivalries  of  industrious  nations — are  among  the 
auxiliaries  bv  which  this  triumph  is  to  be  con- 
rnnmrlH  'The  outbursts  of  the  moral  and  the 
physical  world  form  a  powcvful  alliance  in  the 
sane  cause,  and  in  the  vigorous  reactions  which 
Aer  invoke,  the  lughest  qualities  of  oar  moral 
aad  intellectual  being  are  called  into  plav.  The 
war  which  desolates,  and  the  fire  ana  flood 
wUch  destroy,  wdermine  the  strongholds  of 
■rnudiee  and  corruption}  and  sweep  away  the 
Mhraiks  in  which  vice  and  error  have  been 
intrca^md.  Amjd  convulsions  like  these,  indeed, 
rivilisation  oflen  seems  to  pause,  or  to  recede; 
b«t  her  pauses  are  only  breathing  stations,  at 
nhich  she  draws  a  fuller  inspiration,  and  her 
retrognde  steps  are  but  surer  footings,  from 
wlricfc  abe  is  to  receive  a  fresh  and  onward  impulse. 

TV  powers  and  positions  of  individuals,  too, 
an  all  nicely  adjusted  to  (he  functions  they 
have  to  discharge.  Corporeal  frames  of  every 
vatie^  of  strength— moral  courage  of  every 
shade  of  intouity — and  intellects  of  every  degree 
of  vigour— are  among  the  cardinal  elements 
which  are  to  be  set  in  action.  The  Sovereign 
who  wields  the  scevtr^  and  the  Serf  who 
cnmdMS  under  it,  diner  only  in  yw  pUcewhuA 


they  occupy  in  the  mysterious  mechanism.  Wliile 
one  class  of  agents  is  stationed  amid  the  heats 
of  friction  and  pressure,  others  occupy  the  quiet 
points  of  stable  equilibrium^  and  a  larger  class 
forms  the  inertial  mass,  or  acts  as  a  drag  against 
the  stupendous  momentum  which  has  been 
erated.  But  while  busy  man  is  thus  labouring 
at  the  wheel,  the  impelling,  the  maintaining, 
and  the  regulating  power,  is  not  in  him :  by  an 
agency  unseen  are  all  the  heterogeneous  ele- 
ments of  force  harmonized,  and  the  whole  moral 
and  intellectual  dynamics  uf  our  species  brought 
to  bear  upon  tKat  single  point  of  rosbtance, 
where  vice  and  ignorance  arc  to  be  ernshed  for 
ever. 

From  these  general  views  il  is  a  corollary 
not  to  be  questioned,  that  when  great  inventions 
and  discoveries  in  the  arts  and  sciences  either 
abridge  or  soporscdo  labour— when  they  create 
new  prodacts,  or  interfere  with  old  ones— they 
are  not  on  those  accounts  to  be  abandoned. 
I'he  advance  which  is  thus  made  involves  not 
only  a  grand  and  irrevocable  fact  in  the  pro- 
gress of  truth,  but  it  is  a  step  in  the  social 
march  which  can  ne\'er  be  retraced.  The  wants, 
or  the  cupidity  of  a  minister,  for  his  ignorance 
it  cannot  he,  may  lax  inventions  and  knowledge 
—the  fuiaticism  of  a  priesthood  may  proscribe 
education,  and  even  the  Scriptures  of  tmth— 
and  the  blind  jhry  of  a  mob  may  stop  or  destroy 
machiiuny— hut  cupidity,  fanaticism,  and  rage, 
have  coimter  checks  within  themselves  which 
re-act  on  the  springs  of  truth  and  justice,  and 
finally  crush  the  conn>iracy  which  they  had 
themselves  hatched.   II,  in  the  conflict  of  rival 

1>rinciples.  the  species  gains,  and  the  individual 
OSes,  reoress  can  only  bo  looked  for  in  those 
compensatory  adjustments  which  so  often  and 
so  strangely  reconcile  general  and  individual 
interests.  The  same  law  which  closes  one 
channel  of  labour,  necessarily  opens  up  another, 
and  that  often  through  .a  richer  domain,  ana 
with  a  wider  onUet;  and  hi  every  ssbstitutioB 
of  mechanical  for  muscular  action,  man  rises 
into  a  higher  sphere  of  exertion,  in  which  the 
ingenui^  of  his  mind  is  combined  with  the 
exercise  of  his  body.  He  is  no  longer  on  a 
professional  level  with  the  brutes  that  perish, 
when  he  ceases  to  exercise  fimctions  which  are 
measured  only  by  so  many  horse  power,  and 
which  can  be  better  extracted  from  so  many 
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pounds  of  coal,  and  so  many  ounces  of 
water. 

Nor  is  it  a  less  questiooable  corollary  that 
when  one  of  the  arts  is  left  behind  in  (be  race 
of  improvemeot,  and  has  been  lingering  amid 
the  sloth  and  avarice  of  its  cultivators,  it  can 
have  no  claim  on  the  synijialby  and  protection 
of  die  coDunnnity.  Were  it  the  art  of  building 
•hips,  of  feixiiw  anchors,  or  of  welding  cables, 
to  form  the  defensive  1>ulwaTks  of  the  nation, 
or  were  it  the  most  trivial  manipulation  which 
administers  to  the  personal  vanity  of  the  most 
frivolous,  the  principle  would  have  the  same 
foondation  in  tntth  and  justice.  But  when  it  is 
the  art  of  manufacturing  food — when  the  poor 
and  the  rich  are  the  antagonists  in  the  combat 
— and  when  it  involves  the  life  and  death  of 
starving  multitudes,  the  crime  of  protection  will, 
in  future  ages,  be  ranked  in  the  same  category 
with  that  of  bunii^  for  heresy,  or  drowning 
for  witdiemft. 

Althove^  these  observatioiu  i^ply  in  an  eq>ecial 
■unner  to  those  great  mechanical  inventions 
which  have  in  this  conntry  altered  the  very  form 
mi  pressure  of  society,  yet  they  are  not  less 
aMicable  to  those  remarkable  improvements  in 
the  Fine  Arts  which  the  progress  of  science  has 
■o  rapidly  develoMd.  The  arts  of  painting, 
sculpture,  and  architecture,  exhibit  in  tneir  pro- 
gress a  series  of  anomalies  which  occur  in  the 
history  of  hardly  any  other  pursnit.  Without 
any  yery  adequate  cause,  ihey  have  alternately 
advanced  and  receded;  and  we  can  discover  no 
leading  epoch — no  cardinal  principle — no  striking 
invention  unmortalizing  the  name  of  any  of  their 
cultivators.  It  would  be  haiardous  to  assert 
that  Apelles  and  Zeuxis  were  surpassed  by  Rey- 
nolds and  Lawrence,  and  still  more  so  that 
Praxiteles  and  Phidias  must  have  yielded  the 

Saba  to  Canova  and  Chantrey.  In  our  own 
ay,  however,  very  extraordinary  inventions  and 
discoveries  have  already  given  an  impulse,  and 
will  soon  give  a  new  form  to  the  imitative  arts. 

The  art  of  multiplying  statues  by  machinery, 
i^ch  we  owe  to  tlw  celebrated  Mmes  Watt, 
and  which  has  since  been  brought  to  greater 
perfection,  might  have  been  regarded  as  a  vast 
step  in  the  fine  arts;  had  it  not  been  eclipsed 
by  the  splMidid  process  of  copying  all  sorts  of 
sm^ure,  by  the  voltaic  deposition  of  metals 
from  their  solutions.  4  But  even  Ihts  has  been  sur- 
passed by  the  art  of  Photography,  by  which  we 
obtain  perfect  representations  of  ail  objects, 
whether  animate  or  inanimate,  through  the  agency 
•f  the  light  which  they  emit  or  re6ect.  From 
being  at  fint  a  sin^>le,  and  not  very  interesting 

Cceis  of  taking  pn^es  of  the  human  iace,  it 
call^  to  its  aid  the  highest  resouroes  of 
ofaemistry  and  physics;  and  while  it  cannot  iail 
to  give  a  vigorons  impulse  to  the  fine  arts,  it 
has  already  become  a  Powerful  auxiliary  in  the 
prosecntion  of  pb^sical  science;  and  holds  out 
no  slight  hope  ofextending  our  knowledge  ef 
the  pmlosopby  of  the  senses.  The  art  of  Pko~ 
tography  or  tk9t9§eny  as  it  has  been  sailed,  is 

«  Tbe  JSfeefrotifw,  or  a^mo-ploiUc  art,  which 
wa«  dheovcred  by  Mr.  Srenoer  and  H.  Jaeobi,  and 
which  la  daUy  indiag  new  appUeations  (•  the 
■hM  aits. 


indeed  as  great  a  step  in  the  fine  arts,  as  the 
steam>eDginc  was  in  the  mechanical  arls;  and 
we  have  no  doubt  that  when  its  materials  have 
become  mure  sensitive,  and  its  processes  muic 
certain,  it  will  take  the  highest  rank  unongthe 
inventions  ol  the  present  age.  « 

But  before  we  proceed  to  exhibit  its  poweis, 
and  discuss  its  merits^  we  must  pat  onr  readeis 
in  possession  of  its  history  and  methods.  Ike 
action  of  light  and  heat  upon  coloured  bodies 
has  been  long  known,  and  the  chan^  Ihey 
produce  have  been  recorded  in  various  conitries. 
The  commonest  observer,  indeed,  had  long  a^ 
nuliced  that  the  solar  rays  n«A  only  weakened, 
but  almost  destroyed  the  colours  of  curtains  aad 
other  articles  of  J'uniiture:  but  it  was  reserved 
for  the  chemist  and  the  natural  philosopher  to 
determine,  what  rays  were  the  efficacious  ones, 
and  what  were  the  substances  most  sensitive  to 
this  action  td  li^t  Scheelc  hmA.  long  t»  dis- 
covered that  muriate  of  silver  was  speedily 
blackened'  by  the  Uue  rays  of  the  solar  apectna, 
while  the  red  rays  fHrodnced  an  eftea  scarcely 
^reciaUe ;  and  Sennebier  AHsnd  that  theiao^ef 
rays  daricened  the  mnriale  of  silver  in  fifirsa 
seconds,  while  the  red  rays  required  tveaty 
minutes,  and  the  other  colours  intermediaie 
times.  The  celebrated  Ritter,  in  repeating  these 
experiments,  found  that  the  nunale  of  silrer 
was  most  powerfully  blackened  by  invisible  nji 
beyond  the  violet;  and  Dr.  WoJlastonaAervani 
poved  thti  the  rays  at  the  two  extremities  «f 
the  spectrum,  prodnced .  opposite  effects  npM 
Gam  Gniacum,  the  violot  rays  giving  it  a  deef 
green  colour,  and  the  red  laya  recanvurtu^^ 
green  into  ue  original  yelbw  colour  of  ibe 
gum. 

These  int(»vsting  facts,  though  vrell  koowa 
throughout  Europe,  had  never  been  applied  lo 
the  arts  tiU  1862,1  when  a  method  of  conmf 
painting  vpon  9l<u»,  ond  of  maiiug  profilet  h 
the  agency  of  light  upon  nitrate  of  sitver,  was 
first  given  to  the  world.  This  method  was  ths 
unquestionable  invention  of  oar  celebrated  cwib 
tryman  JUr.  IluHaas  Wedgewoo^  who  puUiibed 
it  in  the  JouraaUofthtMBi/Mthutilutiim,^^ 
it  was  accompanied  with  a  few  •hsertalioni  u 
a  note  by  Sir  IL  Davy. 

Having  found  that  white  paper  or  while  leatber, 
moistened  with  a  solution  of  nitisate  of  silvef, 
passes  tbroughdiffsient  thadeBofgray  Mdbrev% 

A  We  have  not  here  reCecrad  to  Uu  >«w 
beaatiAii  art  sf  .iMattgptogrmpkf,  hj  which 
werfts  tn  relief,  and  even  statoea,  may  he  ttft^ 
on  ■  plan*  sorfhee  faad  even  euKrawd)  hr 
or  parallel  Unei^  wUoh  dcvinla  from  tfcMT  paid- 
leLism  in  wrapttOam  aa  dMbreiU  polida,  in  ■>  I** 
raUel  aectiou  of  the  oriclnal,  riw  ahMra  tM 
■eral  plana.   Thbi  ait  who,  we  hoUeve,  tnl 
vented  hy  an  Ameitean,  then  tried  in  Wm***  ^ 
floally  hrenght  to  porfeettoa  by  Mr.  H.  ^' 
MneflbeweU<lui«wn  sptlclaa,llr.B.BaUofIrfa*^ 

i  M.  Anffe  lafoima  as  that  H.  (Aeries  hid 
the  ftrst  year  af  the  IMi  eentnry  used  r"^^ 
paper  to  predaee  Uoek  proSles  by  m  aellM 
Hght;  but  he  nevnr  described  the  pntmraliM;  s** 
he  dM  not  eUlm  any  priori^,  tflfeengh  he  0*2 
far  a  ions  tiaw  after  the  piMlriHin  of  »• 
gawaadla  iiaBsw. 
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aad  at  leagA  fcwnmee  searW  black  by  expomre 
to  dayligki,  Mr.  We<lg«wooa  exposed  papers  thos 
■MiBtened  to  light  of  different  intensities  and 
colons,  lu  die  direct  beams  of  the  sun,  the 
Ml  efcct  «pon  the  Mper  wu  produced  in  t«-o 
or  tkf«e  niaafet.  In  the  ahade,  several  hoars 
were  required.  The  most  decided  and  powerful 
eflMts  were  prodvced  by  blue  and  violet  glasaes, 
while  verf  ullle  action  toek  place  when  the 
mn'M  rays  passed  throng  red  glasses.  Hence, 
a*ys  ilb.  Wed^ewood,  'when  a  white  surface, 

*  eovered  with  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver, 
'  (one  part  of  the  nitrate  to  ten  of  water.)  is 
*|daocd  h^ind  a  painMng  on  glass  exposed  to 
*fh«  solar  light,  the  rays  transmitted  through 
'  the  <lilferently  painted  saHaoes  produce  distinct 
'tats  of  brown  and  black,  aensiUy  difTeriug  in 
'  iaieasi^  according  to  Ae  shades  of  the  picture : 
'aad  where  the  light  is  unaltered,  the  colour 
'•f  Ac  light  becomes  deepest.  For  copying 
'panliBgs  on  glass  the  solution  should  be  applied 
'M  ieolKer,  and  in  this  case,  it  is  mere  readily 

*  acted  vpon  than  when  paper  is  used.' 

Hr.  Wedgewood  maite  vwons  attempts  to 
fts  these  copies,  that  is,  to  prevent  the  uncoloured 
«f  the  copy  fron  being  acted  upon  by 
Be  tried  repeated  washings,  and  thin  coa^ 
ii|tf  of  fine  varnish:  but  all  his  trials  were  un- 
awoMtfiil;  Old  hence  he  was  obliged  to  preserve 
Im  cofias  in  an  dbMure  place— to  take  a  glimpse 
«f  rhini  only  in  the  shade,  or  to  view  them  by 
candle  light.  He  applied  this  method  to  Uke 
profiles  «T  shadows  of  figures  by  throvting  the 
shadows  on  the  nitrated  snrface,  the  part  con- 
cealed by  the  shadows  remaining  while,  and  the 
ether  parts  speedilv  becoming  black.  He  applied 
it  alao  to  make  delineations  of  the  woodv  nbrrs 
of  leaves,  and  the  «ings  of  insects,  and  likewise 
to  Ac  copying  of  prints:  but  in  this  last  case 
the  reaolts  were  very  imsaiisfaciory.  But  the 
priauuy  object  of  all  Mr.  Wedgewood's  expe- 
■iaiaMswas  to  copy  the  images  formed  by  means 
of  a  camertf  o&xcwra.  ^His  numerons  experiments, 
'howanfer,  proved  onsnccessfnl,'  and  Oie  images 
were  'foond  to  be  too  faint  to  produce,  in  any 

*  Moderate  time,  an  effect  upon  the  nitrate  of 
'aaver.'  'In  following  these  processes,'  he  adds, 
*I  have  found  that  the  images  of  small  objects, 
'produced  by  means  of  the  solar  microscope, 
'■ay  be  copied  willioni  difficulty  on  prepared 
>a)ic*:'  hat  in  this  case,  'it  is  necessary  that 
*the  p«>er  be  placed  at  bnt  a  small  distance 
'from  tae  Ions." 

Hr.  Wedgewood  proved  that  the  mnriate  of 
■Iver  was  mack  more  senative  than  the  nitrate. 
Mid  that  the  sensitiveness  of  bofli  was  increased 
wiMn  the  paper  was  motst.  In  order  to  obtain 
the  awriate,  he  immerses  the  paper  moistened 
wMi  the  nitrate  solution  in  very  dilute  muriatic 
acid.  He  prenrised  to  publish  any  additional 
rasalis  which  be  might  obtain,  and  conclnded 
his  paper  thus,— 'Nothing  but  a  method  of  pre- 
'  venting  the  unshaded  parts  of  the  delineation 
*tnm  heing  coloared  by  exposure  to  the  day, 
'it  wMtiog  (o  render  the  process  as  vsefbl  as 
*it  is  degaat.' 

60  long  ago  as  1608,  a  Notice  of  Mr.  Wedge- 
wvod'a  latereatiBg  nroeess  was  pnblitihod  in  an 
Ediaborlli  JonmaT,  oot  the  sabject  does  not  seem 
Mfeava  excM  i^attaMioa  eidier  In  Britain  or 


on  the  continent.  A  friend  of  Mr.  Tibet's,  in- 
deed, who  had  entertained  the  idea  of  ftxing 
the  images  of  the  camera  obscnra,  was  dis- 
coaraged  from  the  atteowt  by  the  reoerded 
failure  of  Mr.  Wedgewood.  Bfr.  Talbot  himself 
however,  without  any  knowledge  of  Mr.  Wedge- 
wood'a  previous  invention,  had,  some  tiaw 
previons  to  1834,  l)een  led  to  the  same  nroeess, 
of  taking  pictures  by  the  agency  of  lient  apoa 
nitrate  ot  silver;  and,  in  the  spnng  of  that  year, 
be  had  actually  applied  it  to  several  uaeful  pur- 
poses, and  baa  even  overcome  the  dilHculty  of 
fixing  the  images  of  die  camera  obscura,  before 
he  knew  that  (hat  difficulty  bad  stopped  the 

Sroeress  of  Mr.  Wedgewood  and  his  own  frirad. 
[r.  Talbot  continued  to  iaqirove  his  new  art,  to 
which  he  gave  the  name  of  Ca/oftwr,  for  it  bad 
now  become  entirely  his:  and,  ny  tiK  aid  of 
his  intimate  knowleflge  of  ehemistiy  and  physics, 
he  has  succeeded  in  bringing  it  to  a  very  high 
d^ee  of  perfection. 

But  before  we  proceed  to  give  an  account  of 
his  labours,  we  mnst  retain  to  a  period  prior 
to  their  commencement,  when  a  similar  art — 
the  splendid  art  of  the  Daguerreotitfe—took  its 
rise  in  France.  So  eariy  as  1814,  M.  Niepce,  a 
private  gentleman,  who  resided  on  his  estate 
near  Chalons,  on  the  Saone,  had  turned  hia 
attention  to  the  subject  of  Photography.  His 
object  was  to  fix  the  images  of  the  camera,  bnt 
more  especially  to  perfect  nis  methods  of  copying 
engravings  when  laid  upon  substances  sensible 
to  the  action  of  light,  lu  1824,  M.  Dagoerre 
had  bc^un  a  series  of  experiments  for  the  par* 

tnse  oV  Gxing  the  images  in  the  camera.  He 
ad  made  some  prt^ress  in  1826;  and  in  that 
year  a  Parisian  optician  had  indtscreetlv  dis- 
closed to  M.  Niepce  some  of  the  results  at 
which  Daguerre  had  arrived.  In  1827,  M.  Niepce 
made  a  journey  to  England,  and,  in  Decemoer 
of  that  year,  be  communicated  aii  accoaat  of 
his  photographic  experiments  to  the  Royal  So- 
ciety of  London^  accompanying  his  memoirs 
with  several  sket<^ies  on  metal,  in  the  state  of 
advanced  etchings,  whidi  proved  that  he  bad  a 
method  of  making  the  shadows  correspond  to 
shadows,  and  of  preventing  bis  copies  from 
being  injured  by  the  light  of  the  sun.  The  Royal 
Society  appears  to  have  attached  no  value  to 
the  discovery  of  Niepce,  though  they  had  ocular 
demonstration  of  its  reality.  His  Paper  does  not 
even  seem  to  have  been  read,  and  the  plates 
which  accompanied  it  appear  to  have  passed 
into  the  repositories  of  some  of  its  members. 
One  wonld  nave  expected  that  a  pictare,  painted 
or  copied  by  die  agency  of  light,  wonld  have 
fixed  die  attention  of  any  body  of  men  to  which 
it  was  submitted:  and  we  should  have  exp^ 
rienced  some  difGcnlty  in  giving  credit  to  the 
statement,  did  we  not  xnow  that  the  same  body 
has  refused  to  publish  thephotogruihic  discoveries 
of  Mr.  Talbot! 

Haring  become  acquainted  widi  each  other's 
labours,  MM.  Niepce  and  Dagoerre  entered  into 
a  copartnery  in  1829;  (be  object  of  which  was 
to  pursue  for  (heir  mutual  benefit  the  photo- 
graj^  researches  lAioh  Aey  had  reneotively 
begon.  The  wrocess  of  Niepce  difi'ered  entiielV 
from  dut  of  Dsgnerre.  The  principle  on  w4ucK 
it  tests  is,  Oat  Bgkt  renders  seme  sabstwces 
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more  or  less  insolable,  in  proportion  to  the  dur- 
ation or  intansit/  of  its  action.  The  substance 
in  which  he  found  this  property,  was  a  solution 
of  asphaltum  io  essential  oil  of  lavender*  A  (hin 
film  of  this  substauce  spread  over  the  clean 
surface  of  a  plate  of  silvered  copper  was  ex- 
posed, so  as  to  receive  the  image  of  a  land- 
scape in  the  camera  obseura:  The  parts  on  which 
no  light  fell  were  thus  made  more  soluble  than 
the  rest;  and  when  a  solvent,  consisting  of  one 
part  of  essential  oil  of  lavender,  and  ten  parts 
of  oil  of  white  petroleum,  was  made  to  cover 
the  plate,  the  image  gradually  unfolded  itself; 
ud,  after  being  washed  with  water,  the  picture 
was  completely  developed.  The  plate  was  then 
dried,  and  kept  from  niunidity  and  the  action 
of  li^t 

Into  Uiis  process,  which  was  doubtless  both 
troublesome  in  its  details,  and  uncertain  in  its 
results,  M.  Daguerre  introduced  essential  ini- 

Erovements;  but  in  the  course  of  his  researches, 
e  was  led  into  an  entirely  new  field  of  dis- 
covery, and  soon  abandoned  the  process  of  bis 
colleague.  SL  Niepce  died  in  July  1833,  and  a 
new  agreement  was  entered  into  between  Da- 
guerre  and  his  son,  BL  Isidore  Niepce;  in  which 
It  was  admitted  that  the  former  had  discovered 
an  entirely  new  process,  and  it  was  at  the  same 
time  provided,  that  it  sbonld  bear  (he  name  of 
Daguerre  as  its  sole  inventor. 

The  following  is  a  gmeral  description  of  the 
art  of  the  Daguerreotype,  as  practised  by  its 
distinguished  inventor;  A  plate  of  silvered  copper, 
after  having  been  well  cleaned,  and  i'reed 
from  any  greasy  substance,  by  polisbing  it  with 
dilute  nitric  acid,  fine  Tripoli,  or  colcothar  of 
vitriol,  is  placed  iu  a  box  containing  iodine,  till 
its  snrface  is  covered  with  a  golden  yellow  film 
of  that  evaporable  substance.  Hie  pliUe  being 
carefully  kept  from  light,  is  placed  in  the  camera 
obscnra,  so  as  to  receive  upon  its  surface  a 
dutinct  image  of  Aelandscape,  or  of  the  single 
figure,  or  group  of  figures*  to  be  painted.  Aller 
remaining  a  number  of  minutes,  depending  on 
the  intensity  of  the  liriit,  the  plate  is  taken  out 
of  the  camera,  and  placed  in  what  is  called  a 
mercury  box.  There  it  is  exposed  to  the  vapour 
of  mercury,  raised  by  a  spirit  lamp;  and,  after 
a  certain  time,  the  operator,  looking  through  a 
little  window  in  front  of  the  box,  observes  the 
landscape,  or  figures,  gradually  developing  them- 
selves on  the  surface  of  the  plate,  by  the  adhesion 
of  the  white  mercurial  v^onr  to  those  parts  of 
the  picture  which  had  been  acted  upon  by  tho 
light.  When  the  development  appears  complete, 
the  plate  is  placed  in  a  vessel  containing  either 
a  saturated  solution  of  common  salt,  or  a  weak 
solution  of  the  hypo-sulphite  of  pure  soda.  By 
the  action  of  either  of  tnese  fluids,  (he  coat  of 
iodine  is  dissolved,  and  the  piclore  is  perma- 
nently fixed.  Il  is  then  simply  washed  in  distilled 
water,  dried,  and  placed  in  a  square  of  strong 
pasteboard,  covered  with  glass.  If  we  now  care- 
fully examine  tho  |HCtnre  thus  produced,  we 
shafl  find  that  its  shadows  are  nothing  more 
than  the  original  polished  surface  of  the  silver, 
reflecting  a  dark  ground,  and  that  the  lights  are 
the  parts  of  the  silvered  surfitce,  whicn  have 
been  more  or  less  whitened  by  the  vapour  of 
■Mrenry.  If  the  plate  i«  made  to  reflect  a  In- 


minous  soiface,  such  as  a  white  dress,  vt  the 
sky,  the  shadows  will  appear  lumiMnis  and  wUte, 
and  the  lights  dark,  so  as  to  give  what  may  be 
called  a  negative  picture.  In  this  remarkable 
representation  of  nature,  there  is  d^icted,  with 
the  minutest  accuracy,  all  her  finest  fonH;  but 
her  gay  colours  are  wanting;  and  Che  blue  rity 
and  the  green  turf  are  exnibited  in  the  sane 
monotony  of  light  and  shadow,  as  wb«i  we  view 
a  highly-coloured  landscape,  in  water-colours  or 
in  oil,  by  the  light  of  a  monochromatic  lamp. 

But  notwithstanding  this  defect,  which,  saagaiae 
as  we  are,  we  can  scarcely  hope  will  evw  be 
supplied,  there  is  a  poww  and  tr«th  in  the 
delineation  which  almost  compensates  its  want 
of  colour.  Seltpainted  by  the  rectiline^  pencils 
of  light,  every  fixed  object  transfers  its  mimiB 
image  to  the  silver  tablet:  and  the  only  devil* 
tioo  from  absolule  truth  which  can  intervene, 
is  the  impcrfeciion  of  the  leases  by  which  the 
image  is  formed.  By  an  ordinary  observer  this 
defect,  if  it  can  be  called  one,  is  so  inappteciaUe, 
that  <be  perfection  of  the  picture  exceeds  as  it 
were  the  accuracy  of  the  eye  as  its  judge;  and 
by  means  of  a  magnifying  glass  we  can  make 
discoveries  of  rainntefeatnre8,inthe  same  maanet 
as  we  can  do  iu  the  real  landac^  by  the 
application  of  a  telescope. «  But  it  is  notmcvety 
the  minuteness  of  its  delineations  that  auprin 
us  in  the  Daguerreotype.  Every  object  is  seen 
in  true  geometrical  perspective;  and  even  the 
aerial  perspective  is  displayed  in  the  diminntioB 
of  sharpness  which  marks  the  outlines  of  all 
objects  that  recede  from  the  eye.  The  combini- 
tion  of  these  two  eflects,  the  last  of  winch  is 
often  beyond  the  reach  of  art,  gives  a  deirtb— 
a  third  dimension— to  the  picture,  which  it  is 
scarcely  possible  to  conceive  witlwat  actually 
seeing  it    In  the  representation,  for  exan^e^ 
of  a  tirecian  portico  with  two  or  three  eolniani 
deep,  the  actual  itepdi  of  the  recess  is  mm 
distmctly  seen  with  a  nuhgnifying  glass  than  1^ 
the  naked  eye. 

If  any  object  in  the  picture  either  moves  er 
changes  its  place,  that  object,  of  course,  most 
be  imperfectly  delineated  in  the  Daguerreotype. 
The  agitated  foliage,  the  running  stream,  the 
flying  clouds,  and  the  motions  of  Uvtug  au^lDal^ 
all  destroy  the  picture  in  which  they  occu. 
This  great  imperfection  is  capaUe  of  only  one 
remedy.  We  must  increase  the  sensitiveness  ef 
the  ground  upon  which  the  lights  act,  so  as  to 
diminish  the  time  that  the  plate  remains  in  As 
camera.  H.  Dsjsnerre  saw  very  Mriy  the  con- 
sequences of  this  defect  in  his  process;  sad  ia 
the  coarse  of  a  series  of  experiments  on  tbs 
subject,  be  made  the  important  discoveiY,  that 
by  electrifying  the  plate,  the  action  of  yght  apoa 
the  film  of  iodine  was  so  instantaneous,  that  the 

Eart  of  the  plate  first  exposed  was  overdoas 
efore  the  action  had  begun  on  the  other  paH 
of  the  plate,  f 

OEvery  pietare  fiirmed  by  a  oamera  ekscamt  h 
which  the  Awal  lanstha  af  the  lana  exoes*  ^ 
distance  at  wbleb  we  see  •^eels  4MfnelirT  " 
nagniSed,  and  on  tbla  accent  trisects  an  iMSf 
Biaed  in  tbe  perfe^  Image  wbieh  tte  tye  caaa** 
sea  In  tlie  orl^nal  ludseape. 

t  Tbe  pHtlsulan  of  lUs  vrMeas  feava  «*t  ban 
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Two  other  ntethoda  have  been  ifiA'CQted  for 
aecelentiog  the  action  of  li^t  opon  the  plate. 
The  fint  of  these  is  founded  on  a  beautiAil 
ofiical  diaoovery  by  M.  Ednnnd  Becqoerel.  If 
we  eoBceive  the  solar  spectmn  to  be  divided  into 
two  halves,  the  first  half  containing  the  violet 
and  ilmtnyi,  and  the secondthe yreen,  yetlott, 
and  red,  M.  Becquerel  found  -that  the  first  half, 
coataininy  the  violet  and  the  blue  rays,  were 
Ihoae  which  formed  the  pictare  on  the  plate; 
aad  hence  be  called  them  the  exciting  rays, 
(r^NHu  esdtatemrt;)  while  the  other  half,  the 
fnen,  yellow,  and  red  ravs,  had  no  power  of 
excitatioii,  bat  eontinued  we  excitement  when 
pMsed  ov«r  the  suface  of  the  plale  after  it  was 
tih«K  ottt  of  the  camera,  and  wlted  the  exiting 
nys  DO  iwf,et  acted  upon  it  Hence  he  called 
than  the  eoHMmniif  rays,  {rayon*  conHntuitair*,) 
The  power  of  exciting  was  a  maximum  at  (he 
Tialet  extremity  of  the  spectrum,  and  gradoaUy 
iinduiuhud  towards  the  middle  or  green  space; 
vhile  the  power  of  continuing  the  action  was 
a  mexiimim  at  the  red  extremity,  and  gradually 
diMushed  towards  the  ^een  qtace,  where  a 
sett  of  neatial  state  existed.  Hence,  as  the  solar 
apectm  consists  of  three  equal  spectra,  Tix. 
"miet,  yellow,  and  red  supenosed,  with  their 
■i  ri— I  illmiBatien  at  diflereol  poiitfs,  we 
mtf  emceive  the  esaOng  power  to  oe  difitased 
abog  with  the  vkUet  rays  tnrooghoot  the  whole 
Mestram;  the  eontinoing  ra^s  to  be  difi^aed 
WDoghont  the  same  along  with  the  red',  while 
the  neatral  yellow  possess  only  the  powers  of 
beat  and  illamination.  In  this  way  only  we  can 
Mcout  for  the  diminntion  of  the  exciting  and 
MfitimiBg  powers  towards  the  middle  of  the 
meetnuB:  and  the  entire  disappearance  of  both 
these  aotioBS  will  take  place,  at  the  point  where 
the  erdinaleaofexeUawMi  and  conHnuaHon  are 

In  Mplying  this  princ^ile  to  the  DagMrreotype, 
the  ^te  is  expMod  only  a  shcot  time  to  the 
action  of  the  lights  in  the  original  picture — so 
short  a  time,  indeed,  that  the  vapour  of  mer- 
ewy  wonld  not  form  a  picture  upon  the  plale. 
Ihe  piate  imng  taken  out  of  the  camera,  the 
m's  rays,  passing  through  a  red  glass,  arc 
made  to  shine  upon  it  for  a  few  rainates.  The 
aetioa  already  excited  is  thus  continued:  and 
the  plate,  when  exposed  to  the  mercurial  vaponr, 
yidds  a  picture  as  perfect  as  it  would  nave 
deoe  had  it  remmed  (he  proper  time  in  the 
eamen. 

Beaatifhl,  however,  as  (his  process  is  in  its 
scientific  relations,  it  is  obviously  one  which  is 
not  Atted  for  the  professional  artist:  for  if  the 
s«n  does  not  shine,  the  picture  cannot  be  formed, 
and  mny  be  lost  before  the  luminary  reappears, 
This  defect,  however,  we  need  not  regret;  for 
8  practical  and  simple  process  of  hastening  the 
ModoctiMi  of  Ibe  ptotare  has  been  discovered 
kyX.  Clandet,  the  ingenious  artist  who  superin- 
tends (he  pfaolograpbical  department  in  the 
Adelaide  Gallery.  He  discovered  that  (he  sen- 
sitiveness of  the  iodine  film  was  singnlaily  in- 
creased by  paasing  it  over  Ae  montfi  of  a  bottle, 

peaik*c4;  bat  we  have  no  tfmbt  thatM.  Dafsenv, 
with  Us  aaaal  Mccaai,  wUI  ind  «•»  way  •t  re- 
Mi«  tke  speed  ef  tUa  new  melhad. 


containing  the  chloride  of  iodine  or  of  Nomine. 
As  soon  as  the  vapour  of  either  of  these  bodies 
has  qiread  itself  over  the  film  of  iodine,  (he 

{ilate  is  placed  in  (he  camera,  and  in  a  very 
'erw  seconds  (he  action  of  light  is  completed. 

In  consequence  of  these  improvements,  the 
Photographic  art  has  assumed  a  new  character. 
When  the  patient  (for  so  the  sitter  must  be  de< 
scribed)  sat  for  five  or  ten  minutes  in  a  constrained 
attitude,  with  his  face  exposed  to  a  strong  light, 
the  portrait  thus  taken  could  neither  be  correct 
nor  agreeable.  A  look  of  distress  pervaded  al- 
most every  feature;  tho  eye,  e»osed  to  the 
strongest  light,  was  half  closed;  the  cheek  waa 
drawn  np,  and  wrinkles,  never  seen  in  socieQr 
planted  themselves  upon  the  8moo(h  and  ex* 
panded  fiuvhead  of  yoiUh  and  beanty.  These 
evils  are  now  entirely  removed  from  the  Da- 
gneireotype.  Even  the  momaitary  expression 
of  passion  or  feeling  may  be  seised,  and  the 
graceful  Ibrm,  which  never  fails  to  accompany 
it,  simultaneously  arrested.  Motion  of  course  U 
is  impossible  to  represent;  but  the  expressions 
of  the  face,  and  the  positions  of  the  muscles 
and  limbs,  which  precede  and  follow  motion, 
and  therefore  necessarily  indicate  it,  are  given 
as  (hey  existed  at  the  moment  when  the  ex- 
posnre  of  the  plate  (ook  f^ace. 

Snch  is  the  inventioa,  la  i(8  improved  state, 
which,  after  fifteen  years  of  labortoos  research, 
H.  Daguerre  has  given  to  the  worid — an  inventioa 
with  «-hicfa  his  name  will  be  indissolnbly  as- 
sociated. It  is,  more  than  any  other  art  we 
know,  peculiarly  his  own;  for  the  previous 
labours  of  Wedgewood  andNiepoe  have  with  it 
nothing  in  common.  It  belongs,  therefore,  to 
France  atone ;  and  the  liberality  with  which  she 
has  purchased  it  for  tbe  benefit  of  universal 
science,  will  secnre  to  her  the  gratitude  of  all 
nations.  This  wise  and  generous  step  was,  we 
believe,  the  suggestion  of  her  mos(  eminent 

Kbilosopher,  M.  Arago,  (o  whom  U.  Daguerre 
ad  nnliesitatingly  confided  the  secrets  of  his 
art.  Struck  with  the  splendour  of  the  discovery, 
and  foreseeing  the  advantages  which  science 
aiid  art  would  receive  from  its  applicalioo,  he 
induced  the  goverimient  to  offer  H.  Daguorre 
an  annual  pension  of  6000  francs,  and  H.  Niepce 
a  pension  of  4000  francs,*  for  sturrcndering  to 
the  public  the  use  of  their  inventions;  and,  on 
the  3d  July  1839,  he  presented  to  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies  the  report  of  a  Commission,  of 
which  he  waa  the  chief,  explaining  the  nature 
and  estimating  the  value  of  the  invention.  Baraa 
Oay  Lussac  submitted  a  similar  report  to  the 
Chamber  of  Peers,  breathing  the  same  scnti* 
ments,  and  recommending  the  same  national 
rewaH.  The  following  passages  from  these 
reports,  which  were  nnanimonsly  adopted  by 
the  (Hiambers,  may  be  usefully  perused  in  Eng- 
land, and  show  ih'e  entire  unanimity  of  feeling 
which  animated  alt  parties  in  completing  this 
interesting  transaction:— 

'Tbe  members  •!  this  Chamber,  (M.  Arafo,)  to 
wboM  the  Ministry  gave  Ml  pawen,  Mvar  bar- 
gained with  M.  Bagaeire.  Tfeelr  eeMenleatloM 
bad  no  other  ol||ect  than  te  detenalne  whether 

«  One-hair  af  each  ts  setUed  in  reveislMi  en 
thrir  widawa. 
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tlM  Mompeiuw,  M  jMtljr  dm  to  the  ftceoniiUsbed 
artist,  ahoald  bs  ft  peRdlon  or  ■  sam  or  monvy. 
Prom  (he  first  M.  Dsgnerre  perceived,  that  the 
pajment  of  ft  stipulated  sun  night  give  to  the 
tranoactloM  the  base  character  of  ■  sale.  The  catte 
was  different  with  a  penatoa.  By  a  penslan  y«u 
reeonpense  the  warrior  who  has  been  wounded  In 
tbo  field,  and  the  magistrate  who  has  grown  grey 
on  the  binch.  It  is  thna  that  yoa  bonoar  the 
Camilles  yOf  Cin-ier — of  Jassieo,  and  of  ChftMpoUioB. 
XefleeflyiM  Uk*  tkOM  couM  not  Hit  to  present 
tkemflrtVes  to  a  mail  of  his  oxatted  eharaeber,  and 
M.  Dagaerre  decided  on  a  peariea.  He  Ised  the 
aMnat  at  80M  rrancs,  te  be  divided  eqaally  b»- 
tMnon  hlaseir  and  hb  partner,  M.  Mlepee,  junior. 
The  pr^ltlon  payable  to  M.  Dagaerre  baa  been 
iiaee  raised  to  6000  fraaea,  maklas  10,000  in  aU ; 
both  on  aeeoiint  of  the  eondifieB  spedaUy  imposed 
l^n  that  artist  of  pubHahing  the  aeerei  of  paint- 
taf  tm4  iUmtia^iaf  the  dioramie  view,  and  mak- 
ing known  all  fkitare  improvements  with  which  be 
Hay  enrteh  bta  photogr^do  methods.' 

'Fieia  these  coauilderatloM,'  aaya  Barea  ear 
Luaae,  'It  was  thoaght  dflslmble  that  this  process 
Bhsnld  beeeme  pnblle  property.  Wnm  a  dUSerent 
motive  tt  merited  the  attention  of  govemmeat,  and 
eight  to  procore  ft  Its  aatbor  a  coaapicnoas  re- 
ward. To  those  who  are  not  insensible  to  natioaal 
glory — who  know  that  a  people  shine  with  greater 
aplendoor  asMiig  the  nations  of  the  earth,  enly 
as  tbsy  have  realUed  a  higher  adyaiiifement  In  clvill- 
aation — to  Uiose,  we  say,  the  process  of  M.  Da- 
goerre  Is  a  noble  discovery.  U  is  the  origin  of 
a  new  art  in  tlw  middle  of  an  old  (dvUi«tloai — 
aa  art  which  wUl  cmstitate  an  era,  and  be  pre> 
served  as  a  title  ef  glory.  And  stall  it  deseead 
ta  posterity  eompaaloned  wUh  iBgratitBde?  Let  it 
rather  stand  ftorth  a  splendid  e^-idence  of  the  pro- 
tsetlon  wMob  tte  Chambers— the  Government  of 
My^the  wbele  ctHUitry—efbred  te  great  laven- 
tfaas. 

'H  is,  In  realtt]',  an  act  of  national  munllcence 
lAkh  consecrates  the  bill  in  favour  of  M.  Dagaerre. 
We  have  given  it  our  nnanimeus  assent,  yet  not 
wltheat  maAiag  bow  elevated  and  hononrable  is 
a  reward  voted  by  the  ooaatry.  Aad  this  we 
tava  done  on  purpose  to  remind  the  nation — not 
witkeot  aame  aad  renembranees  —that  Fraaee  has 
not  always  Mown  herartf  so  grateAil;  aad  that 
1*0  amay  useftil  lahoars,  tee  many  works  of  genius 
— have  often  pnicared  far  their  aatbors  only  a 
twrren  glory.  These  are  not  aecnsftlions  which 
we  arge—tbey  are  errors  which  we  deplore,  in 
order  now  to  avoid  a  new  one.' 

From  homaee  which  we  have  cheerrally 
paid  to  the  liberality  of  French  philosophers 
and  legislators,  we  could  have  desired  to  make 
M  deduction;  but  there  has  been  an  oamtioH 
in  the  transaclioii  with  M.  Dagueire,  which  af- 
fects all  natioiis,  and  which  we  would  alnuMt 
vrature  to  request  H.  Arago  slill  to  suwly.  It 
ia  evident,  from  the  whole  teoor  of  the  two 
Reports  to  the  Chambers,  that  France  pnrc^sed 
Daguerre's  invention  for  the  benefit  of  atl  na- 
tions, and  not  exclusively  for  the  Frendi  peopte. 
It  would  be  an  insnlt  to  the  two  distinguisned 
Eeportera,  and,  indeed,  to  all  parties  concerned, 
to  sup]>ose  that  they  had  any  other  object  in 
view.  H.  Araco  emphatically  says,  'This  dia- 
<covery  France  has  adopted;  from  Uie  first  momeat 


'  she  has  cherished  a  |wide  m  libnaHy  bestowing 

'it-A    eU-T    TO    THC   WHOLE    WOSU>  I '    A*d  M. 

Duchatel.  the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  en  pve> 
senting  the  bill  to  Uie  Chambers,  diatincUy  de- 
clares, as  an  argument  for  a  pnblks  reward, 
'  tMat  Daguerre's  invention  dees  not  udwUt  of 
'  being  secvred  by  patent.  Sa  so«i  as  it  beeoam 
'known,  every  one  may  avail  himself  of  its 

*  advantages.   The  most  nnriiilful  will  prodace 

<  designs  with  Um  same  exaeteess  as  tfae  moal 

<  accomplished  artisL  Of  neeessi^,  Ae*,  tUi 
'  process  most  belong  to  aU,  or  lenam  vakamra.' 

The  Dagnerrian  Bill  had  seaicelv  famei  iha 
legislatore,  when  *on  or  about  tM  ISA  Mjr 
'  1839,  a  certain  foreigner  rmiding  m  Frmee, 

*  instructed  Mr.  Miles  Betry,  patent  agent  in 
'London,  tmnediately  to  petition  her  Majesty 
<to  grant  her  Royal  Letters  Pa4emi  for  (he  e» 
'elusive  use  of  Ae  same  within  these  kin^ 
'doms;'"  and  in  coose^oence  of  these  insinc< 
tions,  Hr.  Miles  Berry  '  did  apply  fmr  soeh  hnwi 
'patent;  and  her  Maiest/s  soKettor^enml, 
'(Sir  Thomas  Wilde,)  after  heariw  M  p&rtk$ 
*wk0  opposed  the  sime,wn8  pie— on  or  lAont 
<the  M  of  August,  now  last  phst,  to  issM  hif 
'report  to  die  Crown  faoimr  of  the  ptimt 
'being  granted;  and  it  conseipimtly  passed  At 
'great  seal  in  tlie  nsual  course,  bong  sealed  on 
'  the  day  above  named,  wUck  is  sous  oats  mea 
'  to  the  date  of  Ae  exposition  of  the  said  ia* 
'vention  or  discovery  to  the  French  Goipwiwent 
'  at  Paris,  by  MM.  iMgome  and  Nwpce,  aeeard- 
'ins  to  the  terms  of  their  agreenent,' 

This  remarkable  statement,  the  object  of  vMt 
is  very  palpable,  is  tfanat  into  tW  ^ecilMtisn 
of  the  patent,  axter  Hie  nsnid  ptednihie  to  iH 
such  deeds ;  and  the  patentee  states  with  gM* 
jtnivetiy  that  he  believes  it  to  be  the  inveitiN 
or  discovery  of  Messrs.  Looie  Jacques  Maode 
Daeuerre,  and  Joseph  Isidore  Niepce,  jmasr, 
both  of  the  kingdom  of  France:  ftom  whom  the 
French  Government  bave  purchased  the  invea- 

tion,  FOB  THE  BENEFIT  OF  THAT  COCHTRTI 

The  purpose  of  the  preceding  statement  is 
obviously  to  create  a  belief,  that  M.  D^oeirr 
was  not  the  foreigner  who  instructed  Ae 
agent  to  petitton  hat  Bluesly,  and  that  he  ■■■ 
transferred  Ae  benefit  or  his  inventiM  eKiij 
his  own  eovntry.  It  »  not  our  4esta«  to  B^ 
vestigate  this  part  of  the  transaction  any  ibp- 
ther:  but  we  are  bound  to  say,  Aat  the  Soli- 
citor-General of  England  would  have  done  better, 
to  advise  her  Majesty  not  to  withhold  from  *er 
subjects,  that  very  inrention  which  Ae  SJS 
of  Ae  French  had  purchased  for  Ae  kwrf^ 
not  only  of  his  own  people,  but  of  alt  natiiM- 
The  patent  cannot  stand  a  moment's 
tion,  and  we  wouM  exhort  the  interested  par- 
ties to  apply  for  a  writ  of  sein  fatiM,  *ot  lu 
immediate  repeal.  ^ 

It  is  a  singular  ftct,  thraugh  not  wiAout  i» 

Eirallel  in  Ae  history  of  saence,  that  «^ 
aguerre  in  France  was  engaged  in  his  I^^^JJJj 
experiments,  anoAer  philosopher  in  Ea|}ai» 
should  have  been  occupied  m  ^^'yP!^  ]^ 
searches.  Mr.  Henry  Fox  Talbol,  ofMW» 
Abbey,  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  "'V?" 
known,  as  a  maAematioian  and  nanral  ft**' 
sopher,  had,  as  we  have  seen,  prenous 
been  attempting  to  fix  Ae  imaget  of  tmf'* 
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okmt,  ADd  to  copy  olgeott  >nd  pictares  by 
the  lelMW  of  light  upoD  nitrate  of  silver.  The 
first  accomt  wUoh  he  gave  of  bis  labours,  was 
k  a  Paper  entitled  Some  Accoimt  of  the  art  of 
notogeaie  DrawiMg,  or  the  process  iy  which 
Mhrni/  oiieelM  nay  be  made  to  detineale  Ihm* 
leteei  without  the  aid  of  th»  artiat'a  pencil. 
lUi  Paper  was  read  to  the  Royal  Society,  on 
the  3Ut  Januarv  1839,  several  maDths  before 
Ike  disdoaare  oi  Dagnene's  invention  and  me- 
Ao4s.  We  mention  this  fact,  not  for  the  pur- 
pose of  claiming  for  our  coontrymao  any  prio- 
ri in  reference  to  Dagnerre;  but  merely  to 
Acm  that  his  labours,  whatever  analogy  there 
■ay  ke  between  them,  were  wlu>lly  independent 
sr  those  of  the  French  philosophers,  in  Ais 
hfo,  Hi.  Talbot  did  not  give  any  accovat  of 
:  bi  pncesses;  but  in  a  subsequent  letter  ad- 
'  4iMwd  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Royal  Society, 
ui  read  to  diat  body  on  the  21st  February 
1810,  he  described  ms  method  of  preparing 
ihe  Hf^T,  and  the  process  by  which  he  fixed 
the  ttsigB. 

I     A  duet  of  superfine  paper,  after  being  dipped 
I  ia  a  veak  solution  of  common  salt,  is  wiped 
tsolotion  of  nitrate  of  silver,  not  saturated, 
nt  UL  or  eight  tioios  dilated  with  water,  is 
tkta  ipetd  on  one  surface  only,  and  when  dry 
the  ^  is  fit  Tor  n«e.  l<eaves  of  lowers,  and 
hce,  liid  lupon  the  nib'ated  snrfiwe  of  this  paper 
>i  W  8«u-deltneated  by  exposure  to  the  sun, 
liKli^  and  shades  being  reversed.  Infixing 
AcH  uaages,  Mr.  Talbot  at  first  tried  ammonia 
tt'ixhcr  nsMents  with  very  imperfect  success. 
Hit  int  gooiT  result  was  obtained  by  using  a 
mk  aqueous  solution  of  iodide  of  potassium. 
Be  ifterwards  obtained  better  fixation  by  im- 
■ening  the  picture  in  a  strong  solution  of 
<»iHMa  salt,  and  then  wiping  off  the  soperfloons 
■Mive  aad  itrying  it  In  order  to  make  the 
PRpared  pi^r  snflciently  sensitive  to  reoeiva 
iMBH  of  the  CMaera  ohscnra,  he  washed 
it  weial  times,  alteniatdy,  with  the  solutions 
or  ult,  and  nitrate  of  silver. 

BeaatifttI  as  sone  of  the  photogrwhic  drawings 
were,  which  Mr.  Talbot  thus  produced  and  ex- 
hibited to  Ote  Royal  Society,  be  felt  that  the 
ut  bad  not  yet  attained  great  perfection;  and 
M  Ht  kiatsMf  diligently  to  improve  his  pro- 
MM.  but  particnlarly  to  obtain  a  paper  which 
AmU  be  w  a  high  degree  sensitive  to  light. 
WiAsvt  such  a  paper,  landscapes  might  be  takcm, 
ud  pictures  of  fixed  natard  olyeets  copied  with 
9«at  aeenracy;  but  portraits  Si  Uvii^  perseaS, 
w  tvM  net  keep  the  sane  positira  for  more 
two  or  three  minutes,  at  this  time  defied 
<H  photoenphic  art,  as  iwactised  both  by  Da- 
gwnaaiiyiot. 

h  this  new  field  of  eaqniry  Mr.  Talbot  met 
^  perfea  saccess.  He  discovered  a  method 
*•  Buiag  the  paper  so  sensitive,  that  with  a 
^■M,  whose  lens  is  one  inch  in  diameter, 
*M  focal  length  fifteen  inches,  a  picture  eight 
or  aiae  mchea  amze  nav  he  taken  in  general 

*  lea  $eeondt.  is  the  oaikest  day  of  winter, 
» «M  ai  Ais  paper  become*  entirely  dark  i» 

*  Mad  fraction  of  a  second.  In  five  or  six 
**Maas,  it  wilt  darken  when  hdd  dose  to  a 
*u  caMlei  and  it  is  even  so  distinctly  acted 
^  by  the  light  reflected  from  themoon,  that 


Mr.  Talbot  Ias  takta  impressions  of  leaves  on 

it  by  moonlight  1 

To  this  invention,  Mr.  Talbot,  as  already  men- 
tioned, has  given  the  name  of  Catotwe,  and 
has  secured  the  exclusive  privilege  of  it  for 
Eogland,  by  a  patent  sealed  on  the  8th  February 
1841.  We  shall  now  endeavour  to  give  our 
readers  a  popular  account  of  the  beautiful  me- 
thods contained  in  the  specification. 

In  order  to  obtain  a  negative  picture,  (the 
first  and  by  far  the  most  important  part  of  the 
process,)  or  one  in  which  the  lights  are  dark 
and  the  shades  light,  take  paper  with  a  smooth 
3Urlace  and  close  texture ;  mark  one  side  of  it 
with  a  pencil  cross,  and  by  a  camel's  hair  brudi 
wash  the  marited  side  with  a  solution  of  100 
^ains  of  nUrate  of  silver  in  six  ounces  of  dis- 
tilled  water.  After  having  been  cautiously  dried, 
it  is  immersed  for  a  few  minutes  in  a  solution 
of  iodide  of  potassium,  consiatina  of  500  grains 
in  one  pint  of  distilled  water.  The  paper  when 
taken  out  is  d^iped  in  water,  and  dried  by 
blotting-paper  and  heat  geotly  applied,  or  it  may 
be  dried  spontaneously  after  it  comes  from  the 
Uottiug-paper.  This  operation  is  carried  on  in 
candle  lignt,  and  the  p^r  thus  prepared  is 
called  iodized  paper.  It  is  iuseusible  to  light, 
and  will  keep  for  any  length  of  time  wilhoot 
spoilmg. 

When  this  paper  is  vequired  for  use,  a  sheet 
is  washed  with  a  camel's  hair  brush  on  the  one 
side,  with  the  following  solution:  To  a  solu- 
tion of  100  grains  of  nitrate  of  siloer,  in  two 
ounces  of  dimlled  water,  add  one  third  of  its 
volume  of  stroiu  acetic  acid;  then  dissolve  a 
small  quantity  of  crystallized  yatUcacid  in  dis- 
tilled water,  and  mix  the  two  solutions  together 
in  equal  proportions;  but  in  no  greater  quau- 
iky  than  is  required  for  immodiate  use,  ior  it 
will  not  keep  long.  This  mixture  is  callea  gtUlo- 
nitrate  of  siteer,  and  is  to  be  j^tplied  with  the 
light  of  a  candle;  and  after  allowing  the  paper 
to  remain  half  a  minute  to  absorb  the  gallo- 
nttrato  of  silver,  it  should  be  dipped  in  distilled 
water  and  dried  li^tly ;  first  with  blotting-paper, 
and  then  by  means  of  a  fire— holding  the  paper 
at  a  considerable  distance  from  it.  The  paper 
is  fit  for  use  when  thus  dried,  and  should  be 
used  within  a  few  hours. 

Mr.  Talbot  calls  this  paper  calotype  paper, 
and  it  is  now  placed  in  the  camera  obscnra,  to 
receive  upon  its  surface  a  distinct  image  of  the 
landscue  «r  person  to  be  drawn;  no  l^t  being 
allowed  to  fiul  uj^n  the  paper  till  its  surfiice 
is  exposed  to  the  inu^  which  it  is  to  receive. 
The  time  of  intpressing  the  paper  with  an  in- 
visible image,  varies  from  ten  seconds  to  several 
minutes,  according  to  the  intensity  of  the  light. 
In  the  light  of  a  summer  sun  from  ten  to  js/jfy 
seconds  will  be  sufficient;  but  when  the  sun  is 
not  strong,  heo  or  three  minutes  ia  uuamer  is 
necessary. 

When  the  paper  is  removed  from  the  camera, 
in  candle  light  of  course,  there  is  generally 
nothing  visiMe  upon  its  surface;  but  by  wash- 
ing it  all  over  by  a  camelVhair  brash,  with  the 
§wo  nUrate  of  siioer,  and  holding  it  before  a 
gentle  fire,  the  picture  will  soon  begin  to  appear, 
and  the  most  luminous  parts  of  the  real  ooiect 
will,  in  its  picture,  be  brown  or  black,  while 
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the  oUier  parts  remain  white.  'When  the  pic- 
ture  is  snmciently  distinct,  it  must  then  be 
Rxed^  so  that  it  will  not  be  further  acted  upon 
by  the  strongest  light.  For  this  purpose  it  must 
be  first  dipped  in  water,  then  partfy  dried  by 
blotting-paper,  uid  afterwards  washed  with  a 
solution  of  bromide  of  potassium,  consisting  of 
100  grains  of  this  salt,  dissolved  in  eight  or 
ten  ounces  of  water;  or  in  place  of  this  it  may 
be  dipped  in  a  strong  solution  of  common  salt. 
The  picture  is  now  fixed,  and  must  be  finally 
washed  with  water,  and  dried  as  before  by 
blotting-paper. 

When  a  negative  picture  has  been  thns  ob- 
tained, many  positive  ones  mav  be  taken  from 
it  in  the  following  manner:  Take  a  sheet  of 
good  paper,  and  having  dipped  it  for  a  rainnte 
or  so  in  a  solution  of  common  salt,  consisting 
of  one  part  of  a  saturated  solution  to  eight 
parts  of  water,  dir  it  first  in  blotting-paper  and 
then  spontaneously.  Wash  one  of  its  sides 
(having  previously  marked  that  side)  with  a 
solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  consisting  of  eighty 
grains  of  that  salt  dissolved  in  one  ounce  of 
distilled  water.  Allow  this  (o  dry,  and  then 
place  the  paper  with  its  marked  side  upwards 
upon  a  flat  surface.  Above  it,  place  the  nega- 
tive picture,  and  having  put  a  plate  of  glass 
above,  then  press  them  together  bv  screws  or 
otherwise  and  expose  them  to  the  light  of  the 
sun.  In  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  of  bright  sun- 
shine, or  in  several  hours  of  common  daylight, 
a  positive  and  beautiful  picture  will  be'found 
on  the  paper  beneath  the  negative  picture,  in 
which  the  lights  and  shadows  are  now  cor- 
rected. This  picture,  after  being  washed  in  water 
and  then  dried,  is  fixed  by  bmshing  it  over 
with  the  solution  of  bromide  of  potassium,  above 
mendoued,  or  by  dipping  it  in  a  strong  solu- 
tion of  common  salt. 

Mr.  Talbot  next  proceeds  to  describe  an  en- 
tirely new  method  of  obtaining,  directly,  no- 
sitive  pictures  by  a  single  process.  As  tnis 
process  is  one  less  certain,  we  believe,  or  rather 
one  which  recrtiires  more  delicate  and  careful 
manipulation  tnan  the  other,  we  shall  describe 
it  in  Mr  Talbot's  own  words:— 

'A  sheet  of  aensilive  calotype  papsr  Is  exposed 
to  the  daylight  Tor  a  few  seconds,  or  until  a  vis- 
ible discolorallun  or  brownlnir  of  its  snrftice  taltes 
place;  then  It  is  to  be  dipped  into  a  solution  of 
Iodide  of  potasstom,  consisting  of  SOO  grains  to 
one  pint  of  w^ater.  The  vlslUe  discoloration  Is 
apparentlr  removed  ky  this  Innerslon;  such,  bow- 
ever,  I*  not  really  the  case,  for  if  tte  paper 
were  ilpptd  Into  a  mlatloa  of  gallo-nltrate  ef  ailver 
It  would  speedlty  blacken  all  over.  When  the 
paper  is  removed  ttam  the  Iodide  of  potassium,  it 
Is  washed  with  water,  and  then  dried  with  hlot- 
tiag-paper.  It  ts  then  placed  In  the  camera  ob- 
seura,  and  after  five  or  ten  minutes  It  is  removed 
therefrom,  and  washed  with  gallo-nltrate  of  silver, 
and  wanned  as  before  directed.  An  Image  of  a 
positive  kind  is  thereby  produced,  and  r^resenta 
the  lights  or  o^ecta  by  lights,  and  the  sbados  by 
shades,  as  reqalreC* 

We  have  had  an  onporttmity  of  seeing  one 
of  the  pictures  taken  in  this  way,  which  is  very 
good;  but  the  only  advantage  of  diia  direct 
process,  is,  that  it  necessuily  gives  a  picture 


with  sharper  lines — lines  as  msch  shatper  u 
those  in  the  ordinary  negative  are  sharper  thn 
those  in  the  ordinary  positive,  which  must  always 
be  copied  through  a  certauk  thickness  of  p^er. 
Thir  process,  however,  is  qnte  inferior  to 
other  in  two  essential  points.  It  requires  sack 
a  length  of  time  that  portraits  could  not  be  tikei 
by  it,  and,  when  we  do  obtain  nod  pietnei, 
w'e  cannot  multiply  them  as  we  do  in  the  o^ 

firocess.  The  landscape  must  be  appealed  to 
or  every  picture  of  it,  and  the  sitter  mast  «k 
for  every  portrait.* 

The  patent  right,  and  the  important  discovery 
which  It  secnres,  have  now  been  brought  inls 
actual  operation  and  use  as  a  branch  of  the  fine 
arts.  Mr.  Henry  Collen,  a  distiBgoiihed  nia- 
tnre-painter,  has  quitted  his  own  beaotifid  ait, 
and  devoted  his  whole  time  to  the  ealotrpe 
process.  The  portraits  which  he  has  prednce^ 
one  of  which  is  now  before  us,  are  infiailelf 
superior  to  the  finest  miniatures  that  have  ever 
been  painted.  Devoting  his  chief  attention  to 
the  correct  and  agreeable  delineation  of  theftce 
by  the  action  of  light  alone,  he  corrects  any 
imperfection  in  the  drapery,  or  supplies  anv 
defects  in  the  figure,  by  his*  professional  ^in; 
so  that  his  works  have  an  entirely  differat 
aspect  from  those  of  the  amateur,  who  nait. 
generally  speaking,  be  content  with  the  resok 
which  the  process  gives  him.  la  m^ing  tbia 
comparison  we  do  not  intend  to  convey  the  i^H. 
thatper/cc(;ncfttr«,  both  landscapes  and  portraits, 
cannot  be  prodnced  without  additional  tonebM 
from  the  pencil  of  an  artist.  Without  referrias 
to  the  fine  calotype  delineations  by  Hr.  Tilbsl 
himself,  who  coiild  not  be  otherwise  than  mastn 
of  his  own  art,  we  have  now  before  as  a  collec- 
tion of  admirable  photographs  execnted  at  St 
Andrew's,  by  Dr.  and  Mr.  Robert  Adamiai. 
Mqor  Playfkir,  and  Captain  Brewster.  SevenI 
of  these  have  all  the  force  and  benity  vi  A* 
sketches  of  Rembrandt,  and  sone-of  AeMban 
been  pronounced  by  Mr.  Talbot  himself  to  be 
among  the  best  he  has  seen. 

Although  the  calotype  art  has  attained,  hy 
Mr.  Talbot's  labours  alone,  a  singular  degrea 
of  perfection  in  its  ordinary  resnits,  (here  is 
yet  a  good  deal  to  be  done  in  simplify^ 
processes;  in  obtaining  a  more  perfect  material 
than  common  writing-paper  for  the  negttin 
pictures ;  in  giving  it  audilional  sensitiveness  to 
enable  it  to  succeed  with  the  light  of  gas;  ana 
in  rendering  the  result  of  the  iriwle  ivmcm 
more  certain  than  it  now  is.  The  axtcnsioa  ^ 
the  art,  which  is  at  this  moment  excittsg  grfi 
attention  throughout  ^e  continent  ofEurojteW" 
also  in  America,  will,  doubtless,  add  to  its 
thods  and  its  resoorces ;  and  bring  it  to  a 
of  perfection  which  Mr.  Talbot  himself  bad  nerff 
contemplated.    In  the  mean  time,  it  S>*^^ 
great  pleasure  to  learn,  that  thooth 
photographical  discoveriea  adom  netruMBCliw 

«  Mr.  Tatbof s  patent  tnclodea  alM  ^ 
obtaining  photographic  Images  npaa  capper-aX 
of  abtalnlng  eoloared  or  athemrfsB  OvcniM  F"^ 
togmle  Inagea  npon  laetallle  nifaen  Mverei 
a  tbin  Uyer  of  altver,  and  that  by  ''.'zl 
Iftored  tint  ftan  a  mIbUm  af  aeMato  of  iw  V 
a  galvaale  owrent 
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«f  lbs  Royal  SoeieQr,  yet  the  yreaidcait  and 
ctweil  have  adjudged  to  him  the  Rumford  Medals 
ftr  the  last  biennial  period. 

fiavi^  thus  given  our  readers  a  pretty  ample 
Kcoafit  of  (he  history  of  the  Daguerreotype  and 
Ctlotnc,  we  shall  now  attempt  (o  pout  out 
tbe  advantages  which  these  two  arts,  considered 
u  the  scteace  of  Photography,  have  conferred 
yM  society;  and  shall  auerwards  endeavour 
to  fom  an  estimale  of  liieir  respective  merits 
aed  ai^icatioBS. 

It  would  be  an  idle  task  to  enlogiae  the  arts 
•f  painting  and  sculptoro,  whether  we  view 
ikar  podnctions  as  works  of  tancy,  or  as  correct 
itfrooilatioes  of  what  is  beautiful  and  grand 
iiBStire.  The^eudidgalleriesofartthroughout 
Empe,  private  as  well  as  pablic,  form  their 
■est  appropriate  eulogy.  Any  arl>  therefore, 
wlkidi  shonid  supersede  that  of  the  painter,  and 
invive  of  employment  any  of  its  distinguished 
cuintors,  would  scarcely  be  hailed  as  a  boon 
cnfened  upon  society.  An  invention  which 
fsedei  —iwal,  or  even  professioniU  labour, 
■ut  he  viewed  in  a  very  different  li^l  from 
« ivntioo  which  supersedes  the  enlarts  of 
pMi.  That  the  art  of  paintiu  will  derive  iiw 
akilAle  advantages  from  Photography  it  is 
MfNAfeto  doubt.  M.Delaroche,  a  distinguished 
rad  painter,  quoted  by  M.  Arago,  considers 
itvcvrying  to  such  perfection  certauiofthe 
'tfxuial  principles  of  art,  (hat  they  must  become 
'jtljects  of  study  and  observation  even  to  the 
'am  aeconwiisfaed  artist.  «  o  o  The  finish  of 
'iswaedvabieDiinateness  disturiis  in  no  respect 
(Im  i^ose  of  the  masses,  nor  impairs  in  any 
'auHT  the  genenl  effect.'  '  The  correctnew 
'•f  Ae  Unea,  he  oontinues,  'the  precision  of 
'the  fmas  in  the  designs  of  H.  Dagnerre,  are 
'u  pfrfeet  as  it  is  possible  they  can  be,  and 
'Tct  at  the  same  time  we  discover  in  them  a 
'wmi  and  enei^etic  manner,  and  a  whole  equally 
'ridb  ia  tone  as  in  effect.  The  painter  will 
'obtain,  by  this  process,  a  quick  method  of 
'a^inc  eoUectaons  of  studies  which  be  could 
'Mt  otherwise  procure  without  much  time  and 
'Uhoor,  and  in  a  s^lo  very  far  inferior,  whatever 
'■i^  be  his  talents  in  other  respects.'  The 
MM  lemaiks  are  equally  applicable  to  the  arts 
i'lcalptare  and  architecture. 

Bit  if  the  ariiM  is  thus  Avonred  by  the  pho- 
tognpher,  what  must  he  the  heoefit  which  he 
««m  on  the  public — the  addition  which  he 
ukcs  to  our  knowledge -the  direct  enjoyment 
which  he  aibrde  to  our  senses.  How  limited  is 
present  knowledge  of  the  architectural  oma- 
Meis  of  other  nations— of  the  ruined  grandeur 
^  former  ages— of  the  gigantic  ranges  of  the 
BiMlaya  and  the  Andes — and  of  the  enchan^ 
H  scenery  of  lakes,  and  rivers^  and  valleys, 
Md  ealancts,  and  volcanoes,  which  occur 
■uoagjboBt  the  world!  Excepting  by  the  labours 
Mionte  travelling  artistt,  we  know  them  only 
>he  sketches  ot  hurried  visitors,  tricked 
^  wuh  false  and  ridiculous  Ulustrations,  which 
^'^e^  mockeries  of  nature  and  of  art.  But 
the  photographer  has  prepared  his  truth- 
■u  tablet,  and  *  held  his  mirror  up  to  nature,' 
taken  captive  in  all  her  sublimity  and 
*^y;  and  faithful  images  of  her  grandest,  her  i 
tOTCteit,  and  her  minutest  features,  are  trans*  I 


ftrred  to  her  most  distant  worshippers,  and  be- 
come  the  utMecta  of  a  new  and  pleasing  idol- 
atry. "The  hallowed  remains  which  faith  has 
consecrated  in  the  land  of  Palestine,  the  scene 
of  our  Saviour's  pilgrimage  and  miracles— the 
endeared  spots  where  he  drew  his  first  and  his 
latest  breatit — the  hills  and  temples  of  the  Holy 
City—tbe  giant  fianks  of  lloreb,  and  the  awe- 
inspiring  summits  of  Itlount  Sinai,  will  be  dis- 
played to  the  Christian's  eye  in  the  deep  lines 
of  truth,  and  a|)peal  to  bis  heart  with  all  the 
powerful  associatioDS  of  an  immortal  inter- 
est. With  feelings  more  subdued,  will  the 
antiquary  and  the  architect  study  the  fragments 
of  Egyptian,  Grecian,  and  Roman  grandeur— 
the  pyramids,  the  temples,  the  obelisks  of  other 
ages.  Every  inscription,  every  stone,  will  ex- 
hibit to  (hem  its  outline;  the  gray  moss  will  lift 
its  hoary  frond,  and  the  fading  inscription  uaveil 
its  mysterious  hieroglyphics.  The  fields  of  an- 
cient and  modem  warfare  will  unfold  themselves 
to  the  soldier's  eye  in  faithful  perspective  and 
unerring  outline ;  and  reanimated  squadrons  will 
again  form  on  the  plains  of  Blaratuon,  and  oc- 
cuvy  the  gorge  of  Thcrraopylie. 

But  it  is  not  only  the  rigid  forms  of  art  and 
of  external  nature— (bo  mere  outlines  and  sub- 
divisions of  space— that  are  thus  fixed  and  re- 
corded. The  self-delineated  landscape  is  seized 
at  one  epoch  of  time,  and  is  embalmed  amid 
all  the  co-existinc  events  of  the  social  and  phy- 
sical world.  If  the  sun  shines,  his  rays  throw 
their  gilding  upon  the  picture.  If  rain  falls,  the 
earth  and  the  trees  glisten  with  its  reflections. 
If  the  wind  blows,  we  see  in  the  partially  ob- 
literated foliage  the  extent  of  its  agitation.  The 
objects  of  still  life,  too,  give  animation  to  the 
scene.  The  streets  display  their  stationary 
chariots,  the  esplanade  its  military  array,  and 
the  maricet-place  its  colloquial  groups;— while 
the  fields  are  studded  with  the  vanous  forms 
and  attitudes  of  animal  life.  Thus  are  the  in- 
cidents of  time,  and  the  forms  of  space  simol- 
taneously  reconled ;  and  every  picture  becomes 
an  authentic  chapter  in  the  history  of  the  world. 

Ill  considering  the  relations  of  Photography 
to  the  art  of  portrait  painting,  we  are  disposed 
to  give  it  a  still  higher  rauK.  Could  we  now 
see  in  photogenic  liglit  and  shadow  Demosthenes 
launching  his  thunder  against  Macedon— or  Bru- 
tus at  Pompey's  statue  bending  over  the  bleed- 
ing Csesar— or  Paul  preaching  at  Athens— or 
Uim  whom  we  most  not  name,  in  godlike  at- 
titude and  celestial  beauty,  proclaiming  good- 
will to  man,  with  what  rapture  would  we  gaze 
upon  impersonations  so  exciting  and  divine  I 
Tne  heroes  and  sages  of  ancient  times,  mortal 
though  they  be,  would  thus  have  been  embalmed 
with  more  than  Egyptian  skill;  and  the  forms 
of  life  and  beauty,  and  the  lineaments  of  noble 
affections  and  intellectual  power,  the  real  in- 
carnations of  living  man,  would  have  replaced 
the  hideous  fragments  of  princely  mprtality 
scarcely  saved  from  corruption. 

But  even  in  the  narrower,  though  not  less 
hallowed,  sphere  of  the  affections,  where  the 
magic  names  of  kindred  and  home  are  inscribed, 
what  a  deep  interest  do  the  realities  of  photo- 
graphy excite  1  In  the  transition  forms  of  his 
oflspnng,  which  link  infancy  with  manhood,  the 
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parent  will  diaeover  the  traces  of  bis  own  nop- 
ulity;  and  in  the  successive  phases  which  nerk 
the  sunset  of  life,  the  child,  in  its  hm,  will 
read  the  lesson  that  his  pilgrimage  too  has  a 
period  which  must  close. 

Nor  arc  these  delineations  interesting  only 
for  tlieir  minntc  accuracy  as  works  of  art,  or 
for  their  moral  influence  as  incentive  to  vjrtoe. 
They  are  instinct  with  associations  equally  vivid 
and  endearing.  TIic  picture  is  connected  with 
its  prototype  by  sensibilities  peculiarly  touch- 
ing. It  was  the  very  light  which  radiated  from 
his  brow— the  identical  gleam  which  lighted  op 
his  eye— the  paDid  hue  which  hone  upon  hts 
cheek— that  penciled  the  cherished  Image,  and 
fixed  themselves  for  ever  there. 

But  the  useful  arts  too,  and  even  the  sciences 
themselves,  have  become  the  willing  eulogists 
of  the  photographer.  As  the  picture  in  the  Da- 
guerreotj'pc  is  delineated  by  vapours  of  mer- 
cury, which  are  effaced  by  a  touch  of  the 
finger,  it  became  desirable  to  fix  them  opon  the 
silvered  copper  by  a  more  permanent  tracery. 
Dr.  Berres  of  Vienna  is  said  to  have  discovered 
a  method  of  doing  this,  in  such  an  effective 
manner,  that  copies  can  be  taken  from  the  plate 
as  from  ordinary  copperplates;  and  it  has  hem 
asserted  by  Dr.  Donn6,  that  the  DagaerreotYpe 
plates  may  be  directly  etched  by  very  dilute 
nitric  acid,  which  acts  most  powerfully  upon 
the  parts  of  the  picture  that  have  the  least 
quantity  of  mercurial  vapour.  As  we  have  not 
seen  any  of  these  results,  and  are  not  able  to 
adduce  the  testimony  of  others  who  have  seen 
them,  wc  cannot  form  an  idea  of  the  accuracy 
with  which  they  may  represent  the  original 
Daguerreotype  picture.  "VV'e  have  now,  how- 
ever, before  us  four  engravings,  obtained  horn 
Daguerreotv-pe  plates  by  the  process  of  Mr. 
Boscawen  Ibhctson.  One  of  these  is  from  a 
Daguerreotype  portrait,  in  which  the  original 
picture  on  the  silvered  plate  is  stippled  by  an  engra- 
ver, and  an  impression  thrown  ol  in  the  usual  way ; 
and  three  of  them  represent  objects  of  natural  his* 
tory  obtained  in  the  followmg  manner.  The 
exact  ouilinc  of  all  the  parts  of  the  picture  was 
traced  by  the  engraver  in  the  Daguerreotype 
plate  by  stippling;  a  print  was  next  taken  from 
the  plate  and  transferred  to  stouo;  and  the  liiho- 

g'aptier  then  filled  in  the  necessary  shading, 
ne  of  these  specimens  b  a  thin  section  of  a 
madrepore,  taken  by  the  oxy-hydrogen  micros- 
cope, and  magnified  Wf*  times.  The  other 
specimens  represeata  silicified  Pentagonaster,  and 
a  Scaphite,  accompanied  with  other  fossils;  and 
we  venture  to  sav,  that  these  specimens  possess 
every  requisite  Inat  the  natoralist  could  desire. 
Had  the  drawings  been  taken  by  the  Calotype, 
that  is,  upon  paper,  they  could  have  been  trans- 
posed at  once  to  stone  with  all  their  minute  details, 
and  without  the  intennediate  step  of  an  imperfect 
etching,  depending  on  the  engraver  for  its  accuracy. 

Bnt  there  Is  still  a  simpler  process  by  which 
the  fine  arts  are  aided  by  the  Da^erreotype, 
and  the  results  of  this  process  are  now  before 
the  world.  Foreseeing  the  advantages  of  pho- 
tographic pictures  of  the  most  interesting  scen- 
ery in  Europe,  M.  Lereboars  well  known  as 
one  of  the  most  distinguidied  opticians  in  Paris, 
hisoellected  more  thsa  twelve  hniMied  DagMireo- 


type  views  of  Uw  auMt  bentiAil  aeeMfy  aai 
antiquities  in  the  woiid.  The  remarkaUe  Tiawi 

from  the  East  were  taken  by  MM.  Horace  Vsnet 
and  Gonpil.  H.  Las  Gases  has  fhmkhed  file 
interesting  scenery  of  St  Helena }  and  H. 
mard  has  been  oeeupied  with  Spanish  seaasry 
and  the  beauties  'of  the  Alhambr*.  Thsse  Da- 
guerreotype pictures,  of  which  it  is  taposiibk 
to  speak  too  highly,  trc  engraved  in  ofum  IMa, 
upon  steel,  by  the  first  artists;  and  they  aetaalhr 
give  us  the  real  representation  of  the  tf 
lerent  scenes  and  monumoits  at  a  partiobr 
instant  of  tin^  and  under  the  existing  lights  «i 
dw  siu  and  tlw  atmosphere.  The  arttsts  wIm 
took  them,  sketohed  sepanteW  the  gmps  «f 
persMis,  Ac.,  that  stood  in  the  street,  as  tke 
Dagnerreetype  process  was  net  then  suAcicnlly 
sensitive  to  do  this  ot  itself;  bnt  in  all  lbs 
landscapes,  which  shall  now  be  reproduced  hy 
diis  siMnlar  art,  wc  shall  psssess  Mcwits  fm-  ^ 
traits  of  every  living  and  moving  ^ject  wriUi 
the  field  of  the  picture. 

It  would  be  almost  an  insult  to  onr  leadtn 
to  dwell  with  any  detail  on  the  utility  of  ibe 
new  art,  in  pruMoting  and  extending  sdeiM. 
We  have  ainady  seen  its  advaalages  in  girag 
most  faiAlnl  r^resentation  of  objects  of  nsmti 
history:  and  it  cannot  fail  to  be  equally  umM 
in  all  the  sciences  of  observation,  wbereviiiUi 
forms  are  to  be  represented.  The  oivll  engineer 
and  the  architect  have  claimed  it  as  an  ait  is- 
calculably  nseftil  in  thev  profesuon;  and  the 
meteorologist  has  seized  upon  it  as  a  mcrne  sf 
registering  successive  observations  of  the  bin- 
meter,  thermometer,  hvgrometer,  and  nsgaets- 
meter,  in  the  observer  s  absence;  wd  thus  ex- 
hibiting to  his  ey^  at  the  end  of  evenr  d^, 
accurate  measures  of  all  tbeatmosnheriedwgM 
which  have  taken  pfaMe.  We  OuU  utttsym 
thing  at  present  ofibe  great  diseoveries  to  wbiti 
it  hsa  amsady  condnctM  ns  ia'phy^eal  opto, 
as  we  most  devote  a  separate  part  of  this  article 
to  their  discussion. 

In  thus  stating  the  peculiar  advantigw  of 
Photography,  we  have  snpposed  Ae  Dagnorss- 
type  ana  Calo^pe  to  he  the  same  art 
readers  have  anready  seen  in  iHwt  the  4ift- 
rence  really  consists;  hat  it  is  still  motiwrj 
that  we  should  atlem^  to  draw  a  conpariisa 
between  them,  as  sistn  arts,  with  advamsyi 
peculiar  to  each. 

In  doing  this,  onr  lUeads  Paris  mnt  net 
suppose  that  we  have  any  intention  of  mskisg 
the  least  deduction  from  the  merits  of IL^ 
guerre,  or  the  beauty  of  his  invsntiso;  iriacb 
cannot  be  aflected  by  the  snbeeqnent  diseowy 
of  the  Calotype  by  Mr.  Talbot?  While  a 
guerreotype  picture  is  much  more  shsip  ani 
accurate  in  its  detaUs  than  a  Calotype,  the  laltsr 
possesses  the  advaatage  of  giving  > 

o  TUs  avpIlBatien  wiU  «e  mHleirtaMi  br 
p«alRg  a  akeet  sf  asmritlvs  paper  It  be  VMei 
ftcAIM  Ae  msiearlal  enuien  of  the  kHWHMr.  mt 
a  Ught  betare  tbe  saaw  eslnnmi  tftt  Atiew  « 
the  top  9(  the  msrcnry  wUI  leavs  a  wHte  timf 
sn  the  paper  felaekened  by  the  llaM,  awl  Ike  paftr 
itirtf  bHw  UMVMl  bebind  the  mercury  by  • 
we  rtisll  thu  ebserve  tfee  varleaa  bei^ti  ef  tt* 
mercury  depMed  at  every  butant  of  ttae. 
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kraiMi  ind  MinmiMBS  to  its  litDdse^»es  uid 
■ortrafti.  In  the  one,  we  can  detect  bidden 
Mtiib  hy  the  applicarion  of  the  microscope;  in 
th«  MiMr,  every  attenpt  to  magnify  its  details 
ii  iajiriOM  to  the  general  effect.  In  point  of 
capnie,  a  Dagmrreotype  picture  vastH^  exceeds 
a  Odotype  one  of  the  same  size.  With  its 
silTO  {Ate  aaid  |lass  covering,  a  qaaHo  plate 
mt  cost  five  or  ax  shillings,  while  a  Calotype 
•M  wiU  not  cost  as  many  pence.  In  point  of 
{wrtability,  permanence,  and  noility  of  examinar 
tioi,  the  Caiotype  pictore  possesses  a  peeoliar 
Wvaatage.  It  has  been  stated,  bat  we  know 
wt  Ac  andiorityj  that  Daguerreotype  pictares  : 
Im  been  effaced  before  they  reached  tlie  East 
Mies;  bnt  if  this  be  tnie,  we  have  no  donbt 
Am  a  remedy  will  soon  be  foond  for  the  de- 
fcet  The  great  and  noqvestiooable  saperiority 
■flhe  Calotype  pictures,  however,  is  their  power 

rndtipjication.  One  Dagoenreotype  cannot 
W  ei^ied  from  another;  and  Ae  person  whose 
Mrtnit  is  denred,  must  sit  for  every  copy  that 
H  wishes.  When  a  pleasiag  pictore  is  ob- 
lued,  another  of  the  same  character  cannot 
W  frodnced.  In  the  Calotype,  on  the  contrary, 
«c  cii  take  mny  ovmber  of  pictures,  within 
nnoHble  limits,  from  a  negative ;  and  a  whole 
wdt  friends  can  procnre,  for  a  mere  trifle, 
s  My  of  a  auoeessral  and  pleasnng  portrait, 
h  de  Danerteolype  the  luidscapes  are  all 
imilMl,  whereas  ui  the  Cdolype  tne  drawing 
11  oacdy  conformable  to  nature.  This  objection 
on  flf  coarse  be  removed,  eidier  by  admitting 
Ae  nys  into  the  camera  after  reflection  from 
aamor,  or  by  total  reflection  from  a  prism ;  bnt  in 
M  these  cases  the  additional  reflections  and  re- 
frsetions  are  accom|>anted  with  a  loss  of  light,  and 
■bswiih  a  diminution,  to  a  certain  extent,  of  dis- 
tiMtaess  in  the  image.  The  Daguerreotype  may 
M  considered  «s  having  nearly  attainetl  perfec* 
■tOB,  both  in  the  qnickness  of  its  operations 
anlin  the  aifaiDte  perfection  of  its  pictures; 
lAsrUK  Ae  Calotype  is  yet  in  its  infancy— 
msdy  to  make  a  new  advance  when  a  proper 
Mv,  or  other  gronnd,  has  been  discovered, 
ml  <i4en  sneh  a  change  has  been  mado  in  its 
cbeoiBal  processes  as  shall  vield  a  better  colour, 
nd  a  softer  disrtribation  of  toe  colouring  material. 

h  the  preceding  pages  we  have  treated  of 
the  history,  ilw  processes,  the  advantages,  and 
Ae  relative  merits  of  the  Daguerreotype  and 
the  Calo^rpe,  considered  as  two  existing  arts 
vUch  we  owe  to  M.  Da^nerre  and  Mr.  Talbot : 
ml,  onder  this  restriction,  we  have  not  felt 
wsetves  called  upon  to  give  any  particniar 
*M«nt  of  fte  experiments  and  improvements 
w  Dr.  Fyfc,  M.  Cbuidet,  Mr.  Hunt,  Sir.  Ponton, 
M.  Lassaigne,  M.  Netto,  and  many  other  wri- 
Icn.  The  necessary  restriction  of  our  limits, 
Mw4,  renders  it  impossible  to  enter  into  those 
l^nte  details  and  aiscassiotis,  v^ieh,  thouj^ 
Asy  might  be  less  acceptable  to  a  general 
»»ier,  couM  not  fhil  to  oe  extremely  inter- 
"•thig  to  Aose  who  may  be  engaged  in  the 
P*Mw*  of  Aese  fascinating  arts.  The  same 
has  ]nevenled  ns  from  describing  the 
'yHucthm  mi  nse  of  the  different  camera* 
ycwM,  with  lenses  and  mirrors,  which  have 
■«»,  or  wU^  may  bo,  successfhlly  employed 
^  ^■Mograpby. 


Extensive,  howver,  as  the  sabject  is,  and 
restricted  as  we  are,  there  are  three  philosophers, 
Sir  John  Herschel,  Dr.  Draper  of  New  York, 
and  Professor  Moser  of  Konigsberg,  who  have 
awlied  the  photographic  processes  wiA  Hwh 
distingoished  raooess  to  die  advanoeMot  of  op- 
tical science,  diat  it  would  he  onpardoaable  to 
withhold  from  our  scientific  readen  an  acconnt 
of  their  discoveries;  even  had  they  been  less  im> 
poriant  uid  of  a  less  popular  character  than  theyare. 

Tlie  researches  of^  Sir  John  Herschd  were 
both  practical  and  theoretical.  In  the  first  por- 
tion of  the  paper  which  contains  them,  he  treats 
of  the  various  parts  of  Ae  photographic  pro- 
cesses; and  in  tlie  second,  he  treats  ofthedie- 
mical  and  calorific  action  of  the  solar  rays.  In 
the  very  important  process  of  fixing  photographs 
whethernegative  or  positive,  Sir  John  gives  the 
preference  to  (he  hyposulphite  of  soda.*  Tho 
I^tognukh  is  first  well  washed  oy  soaking  in 
water.  When  thoroughly  dried,  it  is  then  bmshed 
over  very  quickly  with  a  flat  camel-hair  brash, 
dipped  in  a  saturated  solation  of  the  hyposulphite, 
first  on  the  face,  then  on  the  back.  When  the  pic- 
ture has  been  thus  completely  penetrated  by  the 
flnid,  it  must  be  wasbea  repeatedly  and  copiously 
with  water,  until  the  water  comes  off  without 
the  slightest  sweetness.  Sir  John  recommends 
the  repetitiim  of  this  process,  especially  if  the 

taper  be  thick.  The  nse  of  common  salt  he 
as  never  found  satisfactory;  and  diongh  he 
regards  the  hydriodate  of  potadi  as  good  for 
fixation,  if  die  ri^t  strength  be  hit,  yet  in  the 
case  of  negative  photographs  its  use  would  be 
injurions,  from  the  yellow  tint  which  it  gives 
to  the  ground  of  the  picture.  In  using  a  weak 
solution  of  corrosive  sublimate.  Sir  John  dia* 
covered  a  very  singular  effect  of  it.  When  the 
picture  was  washed  over  with  this  solation,  and 
then  laid  for  a  few  minutes  in  water,  the  pic- 
tore  was  eompfetefy  obliterated.  But  though 
invisible,  it  was  only  dormanty  for  it  could  easily 
be  revived,  in  all  its  force,  by  merely  trashing 
it  over  with  a  solution  of  a  neutral  hyposnlphite. 
In  this  way  it  may  be  successively  obliterated 
and  revived  as  often  as  we  please. 

In  the  practice  of  Photography,  the  artist  is 
often  disturbed  with  imperfections  in  his  paper, 
even  when  it  has  been  prepared  with  die  ntmost 
attention.  Both  Mr.  Talbot  and  Sir  John  Her- 
schel  have  paid  particular  attention  to  this  imper- 
fection; and  have,  we  have  no  doubt,  ascertamed 
the  general  cause  of  Aese  spots,  as  well  as  a 
probable  means  of  preventing  ,  dmn. 

'I  wUI  now  add,'  tayi  Mr.  Talbo^  'a  dew  re- 
marks concemlni  the  very  fdngnlar  elrMdastonee 
which  I  have  behre  bridly  mentioaed— vis,  that 

4  Tta«  Qse  of  ammnnta  Ibr  flxing  porttive  pho- 
tograplifl  vrtis  tried,  knt  abandoned  by  Bfr.  TatboL 
nr  CoRstsblf!  of  Jesus  Coriege,  Cambridge,  after- 
wards f^und  it  to  be  efllcaclffus;  and  we  have 
ourselves  found  it  to  be  preferable  to  any  otber 
flxinr  liquid.  'When  applied  coploaidy  and  re- 
peatedly, the  photographs  will  reRist  the  direct 
anil  eontlnued  liglit  of  the  sun.  As  the  ammonia 
always  weakenii  the  ^ctore,  the  positive  plioto- 
graphN  pbnnld  be  RtroDgiy  broagfet  out  by  the  Hun. 
When  they  are  weak,  the  bromide  of  patasslun 
I  Is  preferable  as  the  fixing  material. 
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the  p^r  MUfltUnM,  althoHgb  intended  to  be  pn~ 
pmnA  ot  Ue  hhmc  nnsitive  qMlit>-,  lonie  oat  on 
trial  to  be  wbeUy  iBMiuiUe  to  Ufkt,  and  Incapable 
•r  Oaafft  Tke  Hoat  ainffolar  part  of  this  le  tbe 
very  aauU  tfliHmee  la  tke  aode  of  preparattoo, 
wUeh  eaaaea  ao  vide  a  diaer^aaey  la  the  iwolt. 
rer  Inataaee,  a  sheet  of  pi^  la  aU  pi^ared  at 
the  laae  Une,  and  wit*  tbe  iateatlaa  ef  fivia*  It 
aa  mneh  uairormlty  aa  poMible;  and  yet,  whoa 
exposed  to  ennshine,  this  paper  will  ezUUt  large 
white  apeta  of  very  deflnite  oatline,  where  tbe 
preparinf  proceas  baa  faUed;  tbe  reat  of  tbe  paper, 
where  it  baa  aaeceeded,  taming  Mack  aa  rapidly 
as  posribie.  SenetiHea  the  spots  are  of  a  pale 
tiat  of  eeralean  bhie,  aad  are  sorrounded  by  ezceed- 
laglydelalleoatilnesarpefflectwbitenem,eeatraating 
very  awRh  wiUi  tte  HadoMas  ef  the  part  ianwdlately 
saeceadlaff.  With  ngard  ta  the  theory  af  this,  1  aa 
only  prepared  ta  atata  as  aiy  opialaB  at  present,  that 
it  la  a  rase  of  what  Is  called  "  oatt^e  evBUihrlam." 
The  process  followed  Is  each  asto  predaca  one  af  two 
d^alte  chemical  conpouada ;  and  when  we  happen  to 
eoae  Bear  the  liaUt  whleh  separates  the  two  cases,  It 
dependa  open  exeeedin^y  aauUl  and  often  laiper- 
e^tiMe  clrcasutaaces,  which  ef  the  two  conpoands 
tfuOl  bo  forsMd.  That  they  are  both  delnltecosi- 
peoada,  is  of  conrse  at  preant  aerely  uy  con- 
Jeetare ;  that  they  are  algnaUy  diftreat.  Is  evident 
tnm  theh-  diaalBilar  prnertlea.' 

Both  Sir  John  Uersdiel  and  Hr.  Hant  concur 
in  the  theory  given  of  these  spots  by  Hr.  Tnlbot; 
and  the  former  haa  so^gealea  ike  foUowing  me* 
thod  of  preventing  their  occorreoce. 

'It  Creqaontly  happens  that,  however  earefteUy 
the  tnecetnive  washes  are  applied,  so  as  appar- 
ently to  drench  completely  every  part  of  the  p»- 
peff  irregular  patcbes  In  the  resalting  abeet  wiU 
he  of  a  comparatively  much  lower  degree  ef  sen- 
alblllty;  which  degree  Is  nevertheless  aaUom  ever 
their  whole  area.  These  patehea  are  always 
Aarply  Mbied  and  terminated  by  raiuuleil  ant- 
liaea,  Intteatlag,  as  thalr  praxiaule  canse,  the 
sprending  of  the  wash  last  applied  wUtiia  the 
pores  of  the  paper.  They  have  been  nolieed  and 
well  described  by  Mr  Talbet,  aad  ascribed  by  him, 
I  think  Justly,  to  ths  assnmption  of  definite  and 
dlRtoent  ehemieal  states  of  Hie  silver  within  and 
wUhoat  their  area,  which  It  would  be  highly  tn- 
terostiog  to  follow  onU  They  are  very  troable- 
same  in  practice,  but  may  be  'materially  diminish- 
ed In  Arefueney,  if  not  svoided  altogether,  by 
■atarating  the  saline  washes  used,  prevtoas  te 
their  vpllcallon,  with  chloride  of  allver.  By 
attending  to  this  precaution,  aad  by  dividing  the 
last  wash  of  ttie  nitrate  Into  two  af  half  the 
hirenfth,  i^lM  one  after  the  ether,  drybi«  the 
pi^r  between  them,  their  oecarrence  may  he  al- 
most entirely  obviated. 

The  occorrenco  of  these  white  spots  on  tbe 
paper  osed  for  positive  photographs,  is  parti- 
cnlarly  distressing.  When  a  favourable  son  and 
a  fine  nefotive  drawing  should  have  produced 
a  powerful  picture,  the  figures  ^Aen  appear 
without  beads  or  bands,  or  with  audi  nttmbers 
of  white  spots  as  to  destroy  the  picture.  In 
order  to  be  secure  against  tus  disappointment. 
Sir  David  Brewster  exposes  the  nitrated  paper 
to  such  a  degree  of  light  as  to  produce  a  sort 
of  neutral  brownish  tint  over  tbe  whole.  The 
uniformity  of  this  tint  indicates  tbe  absence  of 


white  spota;  and  when  tbe  white  spots  do  appear, 
we  may  either  reject  tbe  paper  or  place  lbs 
negative  upon  that  part  of  it  wbkh  is  wudKmlT 
tinged.  This  tinge  has  another  advantage.  It 
prevents  that  disagrceritle  change  of  calaHr, 
whicb,  in  Ae  conise  of  tine,  cones  over  sH 
photographs  that  have  been  fixed  with  the  brom- 
ide of  potassium;  and  it  greatly  adds  to  tbe 
effect  of  a  picture  with  vwy  deep  sbadm 
produced  by  an  excess  of  light,  aam  «Ucb  bn 
been  fixed  by  anunonia. 

Within  our  wesent  limits,  we  cannot  Hof  ta 
give  our  reader  an  adequate  idea  ol  the  dis- 
coveries made  by  Sir  John  Herscbel  during  bis 
photo^pbic  researches.  We  nuist.  tbcremt, 
content  oursdves  with  little  more  ihiB  an  tm- 
neration  of  then. 

1.  By  coneenltating  the  prisnatic  spectra 
with  a  bige  lens  of  crown  glass,  and  receirisg 
it  on  pj^ter  prepared,  as  already  described,  lbs 
paper  was  tinged  with  colours  '  imitatiig  those 
of  'the  spectrum  itself'  The  red  rays  give  ae 
tint;  the  orange  a  faint  brici  red;  the  ermtge 
yeilow,  a  pretty  strong  brick  red;  tbe  yellim 
give  a  red  pasting  into  green;  getiow  grem 
give  a  dull  hottie  green;  the  green  A  dtUlhottie 
green,  passing  into  MhiaA  :  the  blue  ereen  gin 
a  smnfrr«  blue,  almost  Mack;  the  Uue  give  s 
black,  which,  by  long  exposure,  becones  a  me- 
taitie  yellow,  uke  imperfect  gilding;  the  vtoM 

troduced  a  black,  paasi^;  into  the  saraeyafliw, 
y  lung  exposure  in  the  less  refrangible  poitfsM 
of  the  violet  ray;  tbe  part  beffond  tke  motel 
gave  a  violet  black  or  purplisk  black 

2.  The  rays  beyond  the  violet  were  fonad  hi 
concentration  to  have  a  decided  colour,  to  wbia 
Sir  John  has  given  tbe  name  of  laoender  trej- 

3.  When  hydriodate  of  potash,  of  modeiate 
strength,  is  applied  to  darkened  Photonsfhir 
papers,  they  become  susceptible  of  being  wbmei 
or  osidited  by  fnrUier  exposure  (o  fight:  Thi 
whitening  benns  in  the  violet  mys,  but  whm 
we  come  to  Uie  red  rays  a  blackening  or  de- 
oxidiimg  effect  takes  plaee>  which  extends  di^ 
tinctly  beyond  die  red  ealrenity. 

4.  When  the  sun's  rays  pass  wrongh  diffei^ 
transparent  bodies  before  they  fall  nponnilrslet 
paper,  these  bodies  have  the  property  sens  w 
exalting,  and  others  of  depremng  the  effect  of 
tbe  direct  light  of  tbe  snn.  Colouriess  plalss  of 
Saxon  topaz,  eulphate  of  time,  Iceland  tftft 
Rockelle  salt,  and  quarli,  exalted  the 
action  in  diflbrent  danrees  when  Uw  paper  «** 
in  contact  wtdi  them.  Quriaous  rMulti,  however, 
were  obtained  with  different  kinds  ot  glass,sad 
different  kinds  of  paper,  differently  prepared. 

A.  By  a  very,  interesting  preparation  otwe* 
(thin  pMt)  blackened  on  one  side  with  uow 
ink,  and  washed  on  the  other  with  rectified  spint 
of  wine,  and  haviog  this  last  side  expcaed  to 
the  Htectrum,  Sir  John  diwiayed,  by  ^"f|^' 
the  drying  or  whitening  of  the  p^>er,  tbe  leal* 
and  siracture  of  tbe  catorUU  tfactme^  Uo 
chief  heatiug  power -lay  on  that  side  of  thejv- 
low  ray,D.  of  Fraunhofer,  and  extended  as  w 
OB  that  side  as  the  whole  length  of  tbe  onhawy 
laminotts  speetmm.  Be  observed  five  aeany 
equidistant  centres  or  mmxtiM  of  action;  the 
first  corresponding  with  the  extnne  red 
and  the  fiflb,  which  waa  very  Cu^  ube*^ 
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Ae  TisiUe  n4  extremi^  as  the  line  D. 
IS  from  the  extrenw  violet  ray. 

tapomiog  these  resewches,  this  distincaisbed 
pJukuwpher  bu  been  led  to  other  highly  in- 
torasliiie  resales.  The  action  of  li^t  on  veget- 
aUe  MMors,  he  finds  to  be  posiuve ;  that  i«, 
it  ^Au  dettroya  the  celovr  totally,  or  leaves 
a  Rsidnil  tiat  on  whkii  K^t  has  no  ftnrdwr 
aetioa.*  Iliis  action  is  confined  to  the  region 
•r  Ae  ^ectnw  oerapied  by  the  Imnmoas  ra^s ; 
tii  Ae  nja  which  are  eSeetive  in  destroying 
aiT  e^en  tint,  are  in  a  great  many  cases  Mhose 
'nue  nnitMi  produces  a  colour  eomptementary 
'lo  tbe  tint  destroyed.'  A  still  more  interesting 
lenlt  dS  this  enqairv  has  been  the  discovery  of 
im  lew  Pbotograpnic  processes;  to  the  latter 
•f  i^ch  its  author  nas  given  the  name  of  Ckry- 
fron  its  being  chiefly  produced  by  a 
of  foi4-  •  When  pqter  has  been  first 
vukedover  with  a  solution  of  ammotUo-citrate 
•f  irm,  then  dried,  and  afterwards  washed  over 
with  a  solution  of  ferrosesqiti-cifanuret  of  po- 
tttam,  it  becoines  capable  of  receiving  with 
oui  i^idity  a  pontile  photographic  impression. 
Wku  a  neffative  picture  has  been  impressed 
ifw  |«per  washed  with  the  former  of  these 
mMw,  but  which  is  oriffinaUy  faint  and  some* 
timi  Marcely  perceptible,  it  is  immediately 
t>M  finrdk  upon  being  washed  over  with  a 
■Mta)  solution  of  gold.  The  picture  does  not 
tfNCB  acqoire  its  fall  intensity,  but  rapidly 
HmIcu  up  to  a  certain  point;  when  the  photo- 
enpb  acquires  a  sharpness  and  perfection  of 
•Hail  which  nothing  can  surpass.  A  solution 
■f  tUser  pTodnccs  a  similar  effect  with  greater 
I  irinsity,  W  much  more  slowly.  + 

To  Professor  Draper  of  New  York,  we  owe 
auy  interesting  facts  and  views  connected  with 
tbe  pbotographical  art.  He  was  the  first,  we 
Wttere,  who,  under  (he  brilliant  summer  bud 
of  New  York,  took  portraits  with  the  Daguerreo- 
1^  "niis  branch  of  Photography  seems  not 
to  btve  beea  regarded  as  a  possiole  ^|mlication 
of  Da^rre's  invention;  and  no  notice  is  taken 
ftf  it  io  the  report*  made  to  the  legulative  bodies 
of  Fhace.  We  have  been  told  that  Daguerre 
W  Mt  at  fliat  period  taken  «iy  portraits:  and 
vfcen  we  consider  the  period  of  time,  twenty 
or  twen^-flve  minutes,  which  was  then  deemM 
Mcessary  to  get  a  Daguerreotype  landscape,  we 
in  not  wonder  at  the  observation  of  a  French 
utbor,  who  describes  the  taking  of  portraits  as 
'n/oari  im  torroia  wi  pev  faimleux  pour  ie 
Btfuerrtotifpe,  Dunem,  however,  and  his 
Wlijjaau,  M.  Oaudet,  have  nobly  earned  the 
KpataiioR  of  having  perfected  this  braaeh  of 
tbeart 

It  had  been  long  known,  that  if  we  write 
•poa  a  piece  of  glass  with  a  pencil  of  Soap- 
Hoie  or  A^almatolite,  the  written  leuers,  though 
"My  invisible,  may  he  read  by  simply  breatb- 
apoB  Ae  glass;  and  this  even  thoagh  the 

>  IW  efect  Is  Krfectty  aMd«g«aK  to  that  «f 
tto  aeaaN  of  keat  apen  Itie  ctiour  of  Minerals, 
h  Inill  tofaa  tte  resldaal  tlat  Is  always  a  llffet 
IM. 

f  Henw  Mr'  J.  HcmAei  coasMors  the  name 
^tntfiK,  Mfam  tnm  the  Inm' employed  hi  one 
•f  Iho  salBtiau,  u  proferable  ts  Ckiytoffpe. 


surface  has  been  wtAl  cleaned  after  the  letters 
had  been  written.  Dr.  Draper  observed,  that  if 
a  piece  of  metal,  a  billing  for  example,  or 
even  a  wafer,  is  laid  upon  a  cool  suiface  of 
glass  or  polished  metal,  aad  the  glass  or  metal 
breathed  upon,  then,  if  the  shilling  is  tossed 
from  the  surface,  and  the  v^oor  dried  np  spon- 
taneoosly,  a  spectral  ima^  of  the  shilling  will 
be  seen  by  breathing  again  upon  the  snnace ; 
the  vapour  depositing  itself  ID  a  different  manner 
upon  »e  part  previonslv  protected  by  the  sbil- 
Img.  More  recently,  Proiessor  Dnqwr  has  shown, 
that  this  spectral  image  could  be  revived  daring 
a  period  of  several  months  of  the  cold  weather 
in  die  winter  of  1840-1 ;  bat  he  has  stated  that 
he  cannot  find  the  reason  of  this  result,  though 
he  regards  it  as  analogous  to  the  deposition  of 
mercurial  vapour  in  the  Daguerreotype.  We 
have  often  repe^ed  this  intmesliiw  euNniment, 
by  keeping  the  protecting  body,  the  shilling  or 
wafer,  at  a  distamct  from  the  glass  or  metuUe 
surface,  or  by  putting  it  under  a  watch-glass ; 
and  we  found  that  (Ee  resnlt  was  always  the 
same,  (even  after  cleaning  the  surface  with  soft 
leather,)  so  that  <^ange  of  temperature,  or  any 
pressure  upon  the  glass  surface,  were  excluded 
as  causes  of  the  phenomenon. 

Professor  Draper  was  led  also  to  the  inter- 
esting conclusion,  'that  the  chemical  action  pr<^ 
'duced  by  tbe  rays  of  light,  depends  upon  the 
*nys  being  rendered  latoit  or  amorfaed  oy  seo- 
'sitive  bodies;'  (hat  'by  some  unknown  process, 
<  photographic  effects  on  sensitive  surfaces  grad- 
'oally  disappear,  and  that  it  d^ends  on  the 
'  chemical  nature  of  the  sensitive  material,  which 
*ravs  shall  be  rendered  latent  or  absorbed.' 

Daring  a  long  journey,  undertaken  during 
the  last  summer  for  the  purpose  of  trying  the 

Ehotocraphical  power  of  the  sun's  rays  in  lower 
ttitndes,  Professor  Draper  has  been  conducted 
to  a  yery  remarkable  discovery.  No  similar  re- 
sult eonid  be  obtained  at  New  York,  and  there* 
fore  we  can  have  no  expectation  of  witnessing 
it  in  England.  From  photogru^c  impressions 
of  the  solar  spectrum,  obtained  in  die  South  of 
Virginia,  when  the  thermometer  was  96*  of 
Fahrenheit  in  the  shade,  Professor  Draper  foimd, 
that  'under  a  brilliant  sun,  there  is  a  class  of 
'rays  commencing  precisely  at  die  termination 
'  of  the  blue^  and  extending  beyond  die  extreme 
'red,  which  totally  and  perfectly  arrest  the 
'light  of  die  sk^.  Tbe  negative  rays  seemed 
'almost  as  efi'ective  in  protecting,  as  the  Uae 
'rays  arc  in  decwnpomg  iodide  of  silver.' 

'The  meat  remaAMilo  part,  of  phenonenon,* 
says  Prefessor  Draper,  'Is,  that  the  aaaw  class  of 
rays  malM  Its  appearanee  acaln  beyoad  the  ex- 
treme lavender  raya.  Sir  J.  Hersehd  has  already 
stnted,  In  tbe  ease  of  hrmMe  of  silver,  that  ttess 
nesattTo  rays  exist  low  down  In  the  speetnim. 
This  spodneD,  however,  proves  that  they  exist  irf 
both  ends,  and  do  not  at  all  depenit  on  fbe  re- 
frangiMllty.  It  wu  obtained  with  yeUsw  ledlde  of 
silver,  Da^rre'H  preparation,  the  Hme  ^ei^osare 
to  the  van  flfteen  mlnntea. 

'In  (hts  Impresslen,  six  dMTerent  Mads  of  action 
may  be  distbietir  traced,  by  the  OltereBt  eflhcts 
predaeed  en  tte  mereulai  amalgam.  Tkese,  eoat- 
menelnt  wltt  tte  amrt  refhiagtHe  rays,  may  ha 
enaiierKted    a^   foUowH:~-tst,    protetting  rays; 
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M,  ntfa  UiAtwUtui;  Sd,  nyi  tfe«t  blacftM;  4tfe, 
nya  tbat  whiten  lat«awly ;  Atb,  rays  that  wbitcN 
vary  fNMy;  Mh,  protMlliw  rays. 

*ft  to  •feTlOM  we  omM  •fclalH  n«gaUve  phat»- 
Cnrta*  ky  Ite  Dagnrmtyre  praeeM,  by  ato»rl»- 
bv  all  tfe*  rays  cnMag  Atom  aataral  ^^aeta,  ex- 
nrt  tbe  re4,  araafe^  ytUvw,  aad  sma,  aUsariac 
at  the  saae  time  tfflhMd  dayllfhi  to  act  «a 
the  plate. 

'TUe  eeaatitates  a  (reat  InpraTeitent  in  the 
art  of  PholograHVi  hecaase  H  peralts  Us  aiiplH 
eatlaa  In  a  aegstlve  way  t»  iuulseapea.  In  the 
•riglaal  Vreaeh  plaa,  the  Host  laaiaeas  rays  are 
ttese  that  have  least  effect,  whilst  Uie  sealire 
Uaa  aad  violet  rays  prodnca  all  the  actioa.  Pie- 
tuias  prataewl  bi  that  way  never  can  isdtato  the 
arte  oT  light  awl  abadow  la  a  oelaved  laad- 
scape." 

Fron  these  observatioiis,  Prtrfbssor  Dnfer 
coiMulcra  that  'there  are  strong  reasoiu  for 
^believmg  (hat  the  sun's  light,  in  tropical  sea- 
'iotm,  differs  intrinsically  Irom  oars.'  With  a 
French  achromatic  lens,  which  pCTfonaeil  ad- 
surabl^  in  a  camera  at  New  York,  the  Chevalier 
Frtednchstal,  who  traveUed  in  Central  America 
for  the  Prusuau  govenuaent,  found  very  long 
exposures  in  the  camera  necessary,  to  produce 
impresaiiMis  of  the  mined  mnaments  of  die 
deserted  cides.  Professor  Draper  says  that  these 
Daguerreotypes '  are  of  a  very  remarfcaUe  aspect : 
aM  he  *as8ares  as  that  other  competent  tra- 
'vellers  eKperienoed  similar  difScultiea,  and  even 
failed  to  get  awf  impreuiont  whatever'  These 
difficokies  must  certainly  bo  due,  as  Professor 
Draper  conjectures,  to  the  antagonist  actios  of 
the  negative  and  positive  rays. 

We  shall  now  give  our  readers  a  very  con- 
dnsed  account  of  the  extraordinary  discoveries 
recently  made  b_y  H.  Ludwig  Moser,  of  the 
Univentty  of  KdoigdMig;  nd  we  are  fortonatcdy 
aUe  to  &  (Ms  with  Bceantey>  from  a  detailed 
abstract  of  them  communicated  in  nannscript 
by  ProfeasorMoser  himself  to  Sir  David  Brewster. 
According  to  his  views,  light  produces  the  same 
general  effect  npon  all  substances,  and  this  effect 
consists  in  its  modifying  their  surfaces,  so  as 
to  make  them  condense  vapours  differendy. 
The  qiantity  of  vapours  thus  condensed,  depends 
•n  tM  intensity  of  the  light  and  the  duratiMi 
of  its  action:  and  also  on  the  elasticity  vi  the 
ytifovi  and  the  dnratkn  of  its  a^n.  The  iodide 
•f  silver  is  ml  /int  htackened  by  the  action  of 
light;  and  this  effect  is  produced  most  rapidly 
by  the  Mm  and  violet  rays,  and  more  s1ow4y 
by  the  other  rays  in  the  ratio  of  their  lesser 
refranKibility.  But  when  the  action  of  light 
upon  theioaide  is  prolonged,  thehUekmedio^de 
is  brou^  back  to  a  coloured  iodide;  and  this 
zestoratMn  is  produced  most  rapidly  by  die  red 
and  yellow  rays,  and  less  rapidly  by  the  Uue 
and  violet,  in  the  rado  of  their  greMer  m- 
firannbility. 

All  bodiest  acoording  to  Professor  Moscv,  emit 
light  even  ia  ihaelnte  dackMS^  and  tUs  light 
differs  entirely  from  that  which  is  emitted  by 
Bhospfaoresoent  bodkt.  It  is  callad  hy  Professor 
Moser  the  pnjMr  light  •t  bodies.  It  acts  upon 
all  substances  in  the  same  manner  as  ordinary 
light— that  is,  it  modifies  their  aurfiteea,  so  as 
to  enable  Ihni  to  eondenae  nponrs  diwmtly. 


"Rie  leading  experiment  frtaa  which  this  doctrine 
is  deduced,  consists  in  placing  a  policed  sarftee 
of  silver  within  the  tweBtieth  of  an  ia^  ef  a 
cameo  of  bom  or  agate,  mth  white  f^vea  upsa 
a  i»A  ground.  After  remaining  at  that  diatMcs 
ten  minutes,  the  figores  engraved  on  the  cameo 
have  impressed  themselves  on  the  ailm  aviace, 
and  may  be  rendered  visiUe  by  throwing  ^oi 
that  surlace  the  vapours  of  meecnry,  water, 
oil,  £c.  If  the  iman  in  a  eameea  ebscna  ii 
received  upon  a  snmce  of  silver,  flaas,  wood, 
leather,  dbe.,  the  imwe  may,  in  like  attnaor, 
be  rendered  visible.  The  prop«r  li^  of  bofca, 
which  has  a  great  refran^bilit^,  is  die  melt 
suitable  for  commencing  (m  action  npon  bediea  | 
From  these  resnlta.  Professor  Moser  nas  iam  I 
the  important  concfauion,  (hat  there  exists  Umt 
tigkt^  anologons  to  l^emt  kemt^  and  that  a  por> 
don  of  light  becomes  latent*  when  any  mpai 
evirates,  and  is  again  dtsragaged  vn» 
same  vaponr  is  oondoued.  The  condensadoa  ^ 
vapours,  therefore,  acts  like  light  apen  the  cei> 
densing  bodies ;  pardcular  vapoors  acting  like 
particular  coloured  rays  of  the  apectiwn.  Tk 
latent  light  of  ttarcMriai  va^urs  is  yeUow,  mI 
their  condensation  prodnces  all  the  eftcts  of 
ye//ov  light  The  latent  light  of  the  vasoM 
of  joduie  is  biue  or  vioUt  The  latent  of 
ektorime,  hromkxe,  and  their  comhtnaiaens,  ciim 
a  litde  in  refraiKibility  from  those  of  iodiRe. 
The  latent  light  ofdw  vapour  of  tsafer  is  neite 
yellow,  orange,  mr  red.  The  latent  li^ 
of  the  hydro-fluoric  v^raors,  snrpaawa  ia  i«> 
frangibility  that  of  the  visible  rays.  Hence  Pro- 
fessor Hoser  coiulades,  that  the  iodide  oftUttr 
derives  its  great  seasibiiiQr  to  ordinary  Ugb, 
from  the  circomstance  that  die  latent  oghl  of 
the  vapour  of  iodine  is  disenga^,  and  adi 
on  the  sttbsUnce  of 'the  metal;  and  that  da 
iodide  of  silver  has  not  a  grastsr  seneibHi^  M 
the  invisible  rays  than  pwe  ailTer.« 

These  general  results  are  deduced  from  varioai 
experiment  detailed  in  three  memoirs;  onlyMS 
of  which  is  yet  published  in  P^^gendorfft  A»' 
nelen  der  Phytic.  This  fral  Memoir  is  On  Yi- 
sion,  and  Ike  AeUon  of  Lifht  upon  all  BodUt; 
die  second,  On  the  Latent  State  of 
die  diird ;  On  ImtttUie  Xayt.  The  pnbliabei 
Memoir  indicated  at  the  head  of  this  atticK 
contains  many  interesting  experiments  co— ectiw 
with  the  Daguerreotype;  hoi  (he  moat  invorlaiC 
paK  of  it  is  dut  in  which  its  anther  sasbsiblN 
the  Bhenomena  of  vision  ts  time  efPhetograptr. 
In  aevdoping  his  partienlar  Tiewa  on  dns  sa^ 
ject.  he  fennib  them  on  die  following  eapwiMW' 
made  hy  SirDavid  Brewster,  u^dch  he  aagiW 
as  a  oonqdete  proof  of  his  the«y;— 


«  We  have  ftoawl  that  many  of  the  pheaMsaa 
ascribed  to  lofflif  IffM,  or  to  htat,  sre  ewlsf  M 
the  ahseiptloa  ot  natter  in  the  state  af  vapear  m 
■iaote  partleles,  paselnr  from  the  object  to  Oe 
BorCMO  of  the  0aas  «r  momi  epoa  wMh  Ibe 
imate  of  ttat  ob|e«t  fs  Impresses;  aad  by  IM* 
meaaa  we  have  eblalnsd  very  iae  ftehiieo  V** 
glass,  whleh  ate  peettlM  when  seta  by  reledMr 
aad  tufs«re  When  sees  by  MbistflMl  UgM.  nt^ 
pletosos  are  rsntoeS  vWUe  hy  Ihs  Mpsar  « 
water,  dte. 
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X  vftni  tw«  cmndlM  «re  placed  at  tbe  distance 
ti  dgkt  M*  ten  feet  fhim  the  eye,  and  about  a 
Rut  tnm  eaeb  ether,  we  view  tbe  one  directly, 
ud  Ike  ether  Indirectly ;  the  Ipdlrect  Image  will 
fma,  aa  we  knve  alrmity  mentioned,  and  will  be 
■uceded  with  •  brlsU  ring  ef  fellow  Ught,  while 
Ue  M(ht  Ught  wiain  the  ring  will  have  a  pate- 
Nw  ealeor.  W  the  candlea  are  viewed  ttroagh  a 
frfn,  the  red  and  green  light  of  tbe  indirect 
■M|e  will  vanish ;  and  there  wtll  be  left  only  a 
bufe  muH  of  jfeltow,  terminated  with  a  poition 
•f  tf«e  light.  In  making  this  experiment,  and 
luklig  steidll)-  and  directly  at  one  of  the  prls- 
Bitic  tnages  of  the  candlea,  I  was  snrprlaed  to 
111  that  tbe  red  and  green  ringa  began  to  dls- 
tffetr,  leaving  mty  yeUote  and  a  amall  partlon 
•r  Utei  aad  when  the  aye  was  kept  Imiaovably 
bel  n  Ae  sane  pahit  of  the  image,  Ike  $ettou 
HfH  ieeamg  cttauMt  purr  whttt;  m  that  the  prls- 
niiic  luge  was  converted  Into  an  elongated  tmagt 
tftMte  Ugkf—CTreattte  on  OpUet,  p.  tM,  t9T.) 

Professor  Moser  r^rds  Uiis  experimeat  as 
iM^Iicab)e  by  the  ordinary  theory  of  accidental 
uloors;  and  ascribes  the  pheoomeoa  to  a  pe- 
ca£u  viial  action  not  yet  understood. 

is  the  middle  of  thb  physiological  difficulty, 
Mt  (Aausted  liiBto  con^l  ns  to  stop.  Bnt 
ve  lant  allow  otmelves  to  conclude  this  ar- 
iKk  vithoat  sone  reflectltms,  wUdi  the  p»- 
0%  details  most  have  excited  in  Ae  minds 
tf  m  readers,  as  well  as  in  ours.   Two  great 
oratioBs,  the  produce  of  two  of  the  greatest 
ui  feost  intellectnal  nations  in  the  world,  have 
iOmtnled  the  age  in  which  we  live.   With  a 
EMrmslMart  and  open  hand,  France  haspnr- 
tkued  tbe  secret  of  the  Dagnerreo^rpe;  and 
*Ufe  Ae  has  liberaHy  rewarded  die  senius 
1^  created  it,  she  nas  freely  offered  it  as 
>  ^  to  naUons — a  boon  to  universal  sdence 
-s^saalionto  die  aits — a  source  of  amusMumt 
hufmetioB  to  every  class  of  society.  All 
<be  HHns  oTEnnwe— save  oae— and  die  vidiole 
"■iiflnni  of  dte  New  World,  have  wdcomed 


the  generous  gift.  They  have  received  the  Iree 
use  of  if  for  all  their  subjects;  they  have  im- 
proved its  processes;  they  have  applied  it  to 
the  arts;  they  have  sent  forth  travellers  to 
distant  cHmes  to  em]doy  it  in  delineating  their 
beauties  and  their  wonders.  In  En^and  alone, 
the  land  of  f^e-trade~tbe  enemy  of  monopoly 
— has  the  gift  of  her  neighbour  been  received 
with  contumely  and  dishonour.  It  has  been 
treated  as  contrabaad — not  at  the  Custom-house, 
but  at  the  Paten^off!ce.  Much  as  we  admire 
the  principle  of  our  Patent  laws,  as  the  only 
reward  of  mechanical  ^nius  under  governments 
without  feeling  and  without  wisdom,  we  would 
rather  see  them  utterly  abrogated,  than  made, 
as  they  have  in  this  case  been  made,  an  in- 
strument of  iqjustice.  While  even-  nation  In 
die  world  has  a  staff  of  pilgrim  philosophers, 
gadiering  on  foreign  shores  the  iraements  of 
science  and  practical  knovdedse  for  the  benefft 
of  their  country,  England  marshals  only  a  coast- 
guard of  patent  agents,  not  to  levy  duties,  bnt 
to  extinguish  lights :  not  to  seize  smu^lers, 
bat  to  search  philosophers;  not  to  transmit  their 
captures  to  the  oalional  treasury,  but  to  retain 
them  as  fees  and  profits  to  interested  individuals. 

Nor  does  the  fate  of  the  Calo^pe  redeem 
die  treatment  of  her  sisier  art.  The  Royal  So- 
ciety—the phUosophieal  organ  of  the  nation- 
has  reffased  to  publish  its  processes  in  their 
Transactions.  No  Arago— no  GayLossac,  drew 
to  it  the  notice  of  the  Premier  or  his  Govern- 
ment. No  representatives  of  the  People  or  tbe 
Peers  unanimously  recommended  a  national 
reward.  No  enterprizing  artists  started  for  oUr 
colonics  toportraytheir scenery,  orrepairedtoonr 
insular  rocks  and  glens,  to  denneate  their  beauty 
and  their  grandeur.  Tbe  inventor  was  left  to  find 
the  rewaru  of  his  labours  in  the  doubtful  privi- 
leges of  a  patent ; — and  dins  have  these  two  beanti- 
fnl  uid  prolific  arts  been  arrested  on  English 
-ground,  and  doraied  to  fourteen  years'  impri- 
sonment in  fte  lidiyrinths  of  (Aancety  Linel 


^1  of  Ancient  Rom^  by  the  R^ht  Honourable  Thomas  Babihgton  Hacaulat.  Lon- 
dos.  1842. 

(noM  nuxn's  lusAanrE.) 


condaetors  of  die  uobHc  Imsmess  in  Eng- 
an  hMHHirably  distingndied  by  three 
«Kp  from  those  of  other  nations  devoted  to 
'•me  Mtrsnit.  Heir  personal  honour  and 
Mhetty  always  stand  unsullied;  no  snspicion 
!;  wy  pecuniary  baseness  can  atuch  to  any 
jpah  mntster,  whether  Whig  or  Tory.  They 
"kCM  bribes— thtnr  appropriate  to  themselves 
P«Wi6  money.  iTiey  have  never  even  been 


ef  umg  die  information  diey  receive 
*w  oweial  capadty  for  tbe  purpose  of  af- 
^^>>8fte  monev-market  and  winning  fortunes 
^  msmieives.  It  is  not  so  widi  dieir  political 
""wpowies  in  foreign  parts.  The  second 
"*^vbidi  di«ingnisbes  dmn  from  Continental 
'*'*'*^  u,  dttt  no  nBoorow  feelingfromthe 


hot  strife  of  die  political  arena  is  brought  into 
die  intercourse  of  private  life.  The  most  violent 
party-men  on  opposite  sides  may  be  the  warmest 
allies  in  some  intellectual  pursuit,  and  meet  as 
cordial  friends  over  the  social  board.  A  third 
distinction  is  that  English  politicians ,  with 
scarcely  an  exception,  retire  gracefully  into  private 
life,  while  their  politick  occupation  is  in  abey- 
ance, or  when  actually  ramc,  and  seek  in  some 
odier  honourable  and  lofty  pursuit  employment 
for  minds  too  active  by  nature,  education,  and 
habit,  to  endure  idleness.  Hey  make  not  them- 
selves ridiculous  by  vain  repinings  after  lost 

Eower— they  make  themselves  not  contemptible 
y  paltry  intrigue  for  their  own  personal  restora- 
tion to  office.  All  diis  is,  for  die  molt  pirt,- 
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differeat  with  the  mea  abroad.  Oar  leading 
politicians  are  sore  to  be  men  of  taste  and 
learning;  and  it  h  delightful  (o  see  ihem,  whether 
released  or  exiled  from  the  burthen  of  public 
afl^rs,  recurring  in  the  decline  of  life  to  the 
beautiful  studies  of  their  youth,  or,  in  maturer 
manhood,  seeking  to  extend  their  renown  by 
labonis  in  another  career,  and  plying  the  pen 
of  Ae  commentator,  the  historian,  or  the  poet. 
'William  Pitt  in  his  retirement  betook  himself 
once  more  to  hold  converse  with  the  illustrious 
Greek,  whose  matchless  oratory  roused  the  ad- 
mirationi  and  lent  wings  to  the  ambition,  of  his 
bovhood.  The  venerable  Eldoo,  and  his  brother, 
"tne  eolightened  magistrate  of  nations,"  loved 
in  their  retirement  to  revive  the  classic  lore 
on  which  the  youthful  powers  of  their  neat 
minds  were  exercised,  and  which  first  enabled 
them  to  plant  a  firm  footstep  on  the  road  to 
worldly  prosperity  and  nndying  &me.  Fox  and 
BuriLe,  at  every  interval  of  political  leisure, 
turned  the  mighty  floods  of  their  oratory  into 
the  duumels  of  literature.  In  an  earlier  day 
Bolii^broke  did  the  like;  and  in  that  day, 
aboiuding  with  the  greatest  names  England  can 
boast  of,  we  have  the  example  of  Sir  John 
Davis,  of  Bacon,  and  of  Raleigh,  amongst  a  host 
of  others.  Perhaps  the  case  of  the  august  captive, 
who  could  make  his  spirit  travel  Iree  through 
iJl  antecedent  time,  to  compensate  for  his  body's 
thr^dom,  and  devise  an  adconate  employment 
for  his  mind— the  only  one  that  could  suit  its 
gnndenr— in  writing  the  history  of  the  world, 
IS  the  most  touching  in  that  world's  long  story 
to  him  who  thinks  nicely  and  has  a  due  appre- 
ciation of  intellect  and  will.  Impressed  with 
UtMe  feelings,  it  is  with  unfeigued  pleasure  we 
observe  that  the  two  most  intellectual  and  cap- 
able members  of  the  late  ministry  have  lost  no 
time  in  presenting  themselves  to  their  fellow- 
coontrvmen  in  their  literary  capacity,— that  capa- 
city,  aecidedly.  in  which  they  are  most  calcul- 
ated to  shine.  They  probably  feel  that,  as  public 
servants,  the  doom  upon  them  is  not  simply  a 
long  exile,  but  the  awful  "never  to  return  I" 
That  it  should  be  so  is  certainly  better  for  the 
Britbh  empire,  and,  we  sincerely  believe,  for 
themselves  here  and  their  posthumous  renown 
hereafter.  Lord  John  Rassell,  although  his  abi- 
lity are  not  in  any  particular  great,  possesses 
most  commendable  industry  and  zeal,  and  a 
true  faculty^  of  application,  which  is  in  itself  as 
high  as  it  IS  a  rare  power,  alike  physically  and 
mentally:  and  be  has  access  to  stores  of  docu- 
ments which  would  enable  him  to  make  valu- 
able conlribnttons  to  the  modem  history  of  our 
native  country  at  some  of  its  most  interesting 
periods.  Our  business,  however,  is  not  at  pre- 
sent with  him  or  his  recent  publication.  Mr. 
Babiugton  Hacaulay  claims  our  attention;  but 
before  we  give  ourselves  up  to  him.  we  would 
fain  remark  that  (here  is  one  otncr  retired 
minister  (we  mean  Lord  Palmersloo)  whose 
faculties  and  learning,  aod  the  proof  of  whose 
early  performances— sportive,  but  strong  of  flight 
— in  coiyunction  with  Frere,  and  Croker,  and 
Canuing^  and  whose  later  efforts  on  adeqtiate 
occasions,  regarded  as  pieces  of  argumentation, 
and  outpourings  of  a  foil  mind  in  uiswering 
MAtory,  shew  that  few  mm  arc  more  capable 


of  producing  a  work  which  should  confer  hMi* 
our  on  himself,  and  bring  advantage  to  hit 
country.  In  one  branch  of  modem  historic^ 
knowledge  Lord  Palmerston  stands  confessed]; 
without  a  rival,  and  it  is  that  which  records 
the  relations  of  Great  Britain  with  foreiga 
powers.  If  he  would  only  torn  that  to  the  account 
of  which  it  is  capable,  he  might  win  a  name 
which  his  countrymen  wonld  not  easily  let  pass 
away.  We  now  a[ddress  ourselves  to  Mr.  9bcaii> 
lay.  The  announcement  of  a  new  book,  froa 
the  vast  multitude  of  our  modem  authors,  rare]; 
excites  any  other  feeling  in  us  excepting  om 
of  nausea,  dreading  lest  we  might  be  compelled 
in  du^  to  review  it.  A  genuine  emotioD,  how* 
ever,  passed  through  our  frame  as  we  reid  of 
the  promised  Layi  of  Ancient  Borne.  Mr.  Ha- 
caulay is  the  author  of  two  admirable  ballads, 
the  Armada  and  the  War  of  Ike  League.  Great 
is  their  vigour  of  expression— beantiAiIIy  pic- 
tnresque  the  scenes  they  conjure  np.  They  are 
evidentlv  the  effusions  of  a  brilliant  iancy  aad 
of  a  male  mind.  The  second,  which  relates  Is 
the  BaUle  of  Ivry,  is  little  known.  A  few  verm 
will  shew  (hat  it  is  not  inlerior  to  the  Armidt, 
and  superior  to  any  thing,  in  its  way,  which 
could  be  produced  oy  any  oi  our  Uvmg  poeli 
who  still  continue  to  write:— 

"ffow  {lorf  to  Um  Lord  oTHoiU,  firoB  wIkmi  ill  (torin  H% 
And  (IwT  to  «v  sorcrtigs  lilfe,  Kiaf  Barj  of  lo- 
rami 

Xow  H  ikm  hwd  ihc  wumf         ^        >^  *' 
daaca, 

Thmgfc  ikr  MiB-JeMa,  §nm  aad  snay  tIbn,  0  ylMWl 

laad  af  VtaMti 
And  ihea  KMbdlt,  on  m  ImIhB*,  pnad  dlfttU 

naftm  igaii  ifeaU  Uckl  iko  er«  of  >U  ti^  mimiat 

du^lwt. 

Af  thou  wert  coniUat  ia  oar  iUi,  be  i»jau  ia  av  i^i 
For  cold,  ud  »Urk,  ud  stUt,  lia  tkay,  who  in«i|U  UV 
walls  uaof . 

Bnml  Hnnl  ft  oln^e  Sold  kath  Imod  ibo  tWo  of  w«, 
Hnml  Bml  ftir  Inr,  aad  br  Hnry  of  Baivinl 

Ob!  bow  «ar  kotrtt  wm  htntat,  vkm  at  Ik*  dnn 

oTdkr, 

We  Mw  Ike  nnif  of  the  leafM  dnwa  eat  la  leaf  amr; 
Vnih  aU  iu  pifeflt-led  cliiaaH  wd  aU  lU  nM  pon, 

And  Appeuell'f  atoat  InfknUy,  ud  XfWt'i  fkaiik 
■peart. 

Thwe  rode  the  Uood  of  falu  Lomlne,  tta  ctfNt 
(wr  land, 

Aad  dark  Mareou  wu  In  the  nidM,  ■  inwheM 
Us  head. 

Aad  u  w«  (OMd  oa  thaa,  we  thoafhl  oa  Mm^  w 
pavpM  load, 

Aad  coodCoUgar'skoanrkaadaOdakbled  wttkHfMMdi 
And  we  crM  aafo  tke  Uviaf  God,  iriw  rdet  Ibo 
«rf  war. 

To  fifkt  for  lUs  own  holy  aame,  aadHoHT  ^^1"""'^ 

The  kin(  is  cone  to  awrtkal  «•,  la  aU  Mi  arnosr 

Aad  ka  hu  ttond  a  lanr-whttaplawsMldWlliBMt 

omti 

Rifht  iruMr  ka  Miilod  oa  a*,  taimbm^ 

Dowa  aa  Ike  Uae,  the  deaftalac  «fr,  M  m*  iv<*" 
tkcl|lB|l 
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BiHitmmlkrHtIt  uA  ■  tnr  m  !■  hto  rr^ 
b  MM  ipii  M  nAH«,  nd  kH  gtanu  wit  iten 

w  irar       imw  fui,  u  eui  mi  wdi  m  nar, 

MHr  M«  I  innlN  r«t  of  Mch  a  bloodf 
ak|i  rtm  rn  fn  ttto  i^ts  pine  mve  uddtt 

Ika  mlu  m, 
WhiwalllM  kMMt  af  Xtvam. 

^mtmfi  Mttav,  M  n  ae  mfngM  din 

■  ■ri  Ml       aad  irMip  aid  dram,  and  ttmtitg 

klV  Me  li  fMlag  tm  tmm  t».Aa&re»  plain, 
M«ttiMht  cUralqr  fiwMm  andilMTM. 
to  tr  ia  UK  ar  dWM  raa  bn,  Air  gmtlMNa  of 

feq^  k  it  laliM  RHw  Mw,  npmi  tlm  ^lli  Oa 

itaHi  «•  Mrildaf  deep,  t  IhoiataA  tpeara 
fB  real, 

i  tMl  W|1M  n  riding  hard  behind  the  now- 
whlle  ereal; 

U  b  flir  >«>^         «■  Uer  n»li,  wlifilt,  Ilka  a 

Itnldlif  ftar, 
MtkOlM  MinetMaiadlhaMMnrihnm! 

Iw  U  li  rniae4  tk«  4ar  la  ona.  IbycMa  bik 
tsnMd  M  ratal, 

>M  M  crtad  far  qmter,  the  ItanMi  coat  M 
fllaln. 

m  tntUm^  Uke  Wn  clonds  before  a  n«* 
cay  file, 

<k  Ml  b  Aewad  wHh  wotmded  flt«ed),  with  faff 

and  cloT«B  nail; 
MMinkai^eB  Taafcanee,  aad  dl  alone  oar 
j^HtvltiMelMMNr!  waapnated  ftw  man  (o  man. 
■  M  ifAt  traSa  Heary,  Ifo  Vnm^mum  la  mj  foe, 
«m  wlCk  ewwrj  fbrdgiiar,  bat  let  yoar  bnthrea  $9. 
k'«itoaflTarretalnl(hl,lBftfndahlp  ortaiwar, 
k       nM  If  giathwi  as  Ike  lolAer  of  Haram ! 

''■Mai  ar  neaaa,  b»l  matnna  of  Lvemte, 

%  "MK  7W  hdr,  for  thoae  that  Barer 

'  ikall  retnni 

*,       Mi  kr  Aarfty  ^  Hexlcaa  phtiriles, 

"  iMMp  mtaha  may  atof  a  maii  for  tbf  p«or 

qMaramen's  touli. 
l^pMHllea  ar  tka  laafae,  aoe  Oat  pm  aram  ba 

brigki, 

*  iT  St  flaMvMva,  keep  Vltck  mi  warit 

lo  Blfkl! 

r  w  M  lam  rrarta*  tta  trnoH,  ear  flod  hatb 
raited  tta  ilare, 

I  MM  «•  ca«M0l  of  Ike  vise,  aai  the  Taloar  of 
the  brave. 

^  ^  la  flw  8a«  M  hlfh,  from  whom  aU  glo- 
rtea 

^^tatv  M(aiai(Bllafa,!DBf  Henrr  afHaTarre!" 

*e  km  tfrai  Ae  triule  ef  this  right  Pro- 
S         we  ftk  (hst  in  cuftaOiDJc  it  we 
mm  been  hrethiag  ft  geiD.   We  eon- 
tw,  ftat  in  presentinc  to  our  readers 
jMMiMjr  this  baUad,  whteh  was  oricinalljr 
*^  way  epoD  same  sickly  anntial  or  obscare 
gytf,  we  were  laying  before  them  an  cx- 
rm|ilu>  of  the  peeidiar  style  and  powers 
•<  vriler.   Bnt  diere  is  prose  as  well  as 
■*  M  tUi  vohuBe  ot  Hfacanlay's  now  before 
A  WMd,  hi  the  first  iostaoce,  about  his 


prose:  we  speak  of  it  generally.  Itiswellknowtt 
that  he  ^  nie  writer  of  those  long  biographical 
and  critical  articles  in  the  Edinburgh  iteoietP. 
To  his  pen  it  is  all  lovers  of  literature  are  in- 
debted, amongst  many  other  eloquent  papers, 
for  those  on  Lord  Cllve,  Warren  ilastings.  Sir 
Robert  Walpole,  and  Sir  Walter  Raleigh.  Hie 
style  in  which  Macanlay  composes  is  very  gorgeous, 
sometimes,  it  cannot  be  denied,  meretricious, 
and  now  and  then,  like  a  hariot,  vulgar  in  its 
load  of  finery,  but  it  is,  twon  the  w^ole,  fas- 
cinating and  imposing.  Having  once  begun  you 
can  rarely,  though  sometimes  shocked  by  instances 
of  bad  taste  and  ninnst  feeling,  stop  until  you 
have  fipishedthemcle;  and  it  invanably  leaves 
you— whatever  yon  may  think  of  the  perform- 
ance as  a  piece  of  oratory — ^whatever  may  be 
your  conviction  as  to  the  soundness  of  his  state- 
ments, and  the  cogency  of  his  arguments — what- 
ever may  be  your  conclusion  as  to  whether  he 
has,  or  has  not,  proved  bis  case—it  invariably, 
we  say,  leaves  vou  with  a  respectful  impression 
of  the  natural  aoilities,  the  wiae-spread  reading, 
and  loAy  ambition  of  the  write^  who  hesitates 
not  to  gruple  with  aulyects  the  highest  and 
most  dimcnU  upon  which  the  moral  and  political 
philosopher  can  be  engaged.  At  the  same  time, 
however,  you  cannot  fail  to  perceive  that,aItbongn 
he  marshals  his  facts  with  ability,  that  be  pos- 
sesses not  the  hi^  reasoning  power;  that  though 
his  order  be  specious— thougn  it  wear  the  show 
of  clearness — tt  is  not  the  real  tucidus  ordoi 
that  he  is  not  master  of  the  science  of  methodi 
that  to  him  leading  thoughts  are  not  revealea 
as  he  studies  books,  or  the  characters  of  men; 
that  the  subtle,  cementing,  snbterraneotts  poww, 
which  Coleridge  styles  the  initiation  of  me- 
thod, has  not  been  vouchsafed  to  him.  You  see, 
too,  that  the  reading  in  its  depth  bears  no  {ust 
proportion  to  its  width,  that  where  the  Hood 
brawls  loudest  in  its  impetuous  career  it  is  often- 
times the  most  shallow;  that  his  learning  is 
rather  a  thing  of  memory,  embodving  the  state* 
ments  and  conclusions  of  others,  than  a  precious 
collection  of  results— of /^mwte,  to  borrow  the 
langnage  of  mathematics,  woi^ed  out  by  the 
operations  of  reason  from  the  masses  oi  facts 
first  subjected  to  the  nnderstandins — a  precious 
collection  lying  at  ease  in  the  small  cells  ef  the 
braid,  but  always  ready  to  he  evoked,  md  capable 
of  expansion  tltfou^out  the  luiverse.  It  is  plain, 
too,  that  in  the  generous  ambition  which  inspires 
Macanlay, 

"Certare  ingetdo,  eontea49rt  nobiUtate," 

there  is  an  over-due  admixture  of  personal  feeling, 
such  as  that  w^ich  weighs  down  to  the  mere 
*'  earth,  earthy,"  aportion  of  the  DiPina  Comtedia, 
His  prejudices  as  an  individual  and  as  a  party- 
roan  are  vehemently  strong,  and  often  dtttort, 
and  alwars  embitter,  what  he  says  and  writes. 
Such,- at  least,  is  the  general  conviction;  uid 
this  it  was  which  gave  such  tremendous  efltect 
in  the  House  to  a  rejoinder  made  on  the  instant 
by  Sir  Robert  Peel,  to  a  vocalised  pamphlet  of 
our  author's,  by  way  of  reply  to  an  old 
speech  of  Peel's,  when  he  accused  Macanlav  at 
the  very  outset  with  then  creeping  forward  to 
vent  upon  him  the  sweltering  venom  of  a  three 
monUis  preparation.  This  venom,  we  believe. 
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is  entirely  politicah  There  is  a  freemasonry  in 
those  things;  and  from  Macaulay'svisible  apprecia- 
tion in  ms  writings  of  all  that  is  good  and 
beautiful,  with  an  intcnseness  which  forbids  the 
imagination  of  hypocrisy  or  pretence,  we  have 
no  doubt  that  he  is  personally  a  good  fellow. 
But  as  to  his  political  prejudices,  honest  and 
inborn,  we  apprehend  he  miebt,  if  we  may  judge 
from  bis  writuigs,  say  with  Milton,  as  be  desired 
himself  to  be  moved  away  when  the  approach 
of  Charles  II.  in  the  park  was  announced,  "  1 
never  loved  kings."  The  first  Stnart  he  assails 
with  all  the  vimTcnce  of  a  fanatical  roundhead. 
His  admiration,  like  Lander's  and  Taylor's,  is 
of  thM  ided  form  of  govommcnt,  well  sung  by 
the  lasiuauied  in  bis  fkiltp  Van  Arteveldtt  but 
which  is  no  more  than  a  beautiful  dream  of  what 
never  was,  and  never  can  be: 

"There  wis  i  ttae,  m  ueieat  records  tell,' 
There  wrre  commaallieR,  tctatt  hsowm  by  nm» 
In  thcH  degenerate  dafs,  b«t  o*ee  firhmed, 
Wliere  liberty  and  Juflice,  hand  ii  hud, 
Ordered  the  conunon  weal;  where  great  men  grew 
Vp  to  their  natural  eminenee,  and  none. 
Saving  the  wiw,  Just,  elotpient,  were  great ; 
Where  power  was  of  God'*  gift,  to  whrnn  be  gare 
Supremacy  of  merit,  the  sole  means 
And  hroad  highway  to  power,  that  erer  then 
Wai  nurttoriMSly  ndrntablered : 
WUbt  an  its  InstnaMBH  turn  Irst  to  last, 
The  loelf  of  stale  br  serrke  Ugh  or  law, 
Wen  ckoKi  fbr  Ikeir  apIMM  to  Iboio  cndi 
Wblch  Tirtne  mediuiet." 

Doabtless  a  seat  in  the  caMnet,  and  Mr.  Ha- 
canlay's  personal  success  in  life,  must  have 

r raited  powerfully  towards  reconcilii^  him  to 
Itresent  slate  or  things;  but  we  are  pretty 
certain  that  ihe  aspiration  of  his  earlier  diays  was 
to  be  a  popular  leader.  But  this  may  not  be; 
his  strength  lies  not  in  his  voice  but  in  his  pen. 
After  this  liltlo  introduction,  wc  will  proceed  to 
the  despatch  of  business.  Wc  now  turn  calmly 
to  his  volume.  When  we  first  saw  it,  we  opened 
it  with  no  ordinary  emotion;  here,  at  the  out- 
set, we  must  candidly  confess  it  has  not  fulfilled 
our  expectations.  Not,  however,  that  it  is  ill 
executed— not  (hat  it  does  not  contain  many  very 
fine  poetical  passages— not  th^  it  is  not  written 
with  much  vigour  and  fire — not  that  it  is  not 
entitled  to  very  high  praise.  The  feeline,  how- 
ever strong  within  us,  is  that  we  might  have 
reasonably  anticipated  that  the  author  of  the 
Armada  and  the  War  of  the  League  would  have 
done  better  than  he  has  done. 

In  other  words,  the  Right  Hon.  Thomas  Ba- 
bington  Macanlay  is,  by  no  means,  so  sncccssfnl 
a  ''metre  ballad-roonger"  as  plain  Nr.  Haeaulay. 
This  vnll  appeftr  by  and  by,  when  we  shall  come 
to  quote.  Tnc  number  of  lays  is  four.  Tbey 
are  ushered  in  by  along  introduction,  inwhicn 
there  is  something  of  a  parade  of  reading,  and 
something  of  irn  affectation  of  modesty.  Mr. 
Macaulay  labours  at  great  length  to  shew  that 
Rome,  in  its  early  days,  had  ballad  poetry.  He 
cites  the  authority  ofEjinius,  and  Cato  the  censor, 
and  VaiTo,  and  Dionysius,  and  Cicero,  and  Va- 
lerius Maximns,  and  Horace,  Virgil,  Ovid,  Servius 
the  commentator,  Aulus  Gellios,  and  Lord  only 
knows  whom  besides,  to  suj^rt  his  theory 


about  the  existence  of  those  baOnds.  IBut  who, 
nowadays  that  Niebuhr  and  Arnold  have  writtei, 
disputes  the  fact?  No  doubt  there  were  ballads 
in  ancient  Rome,  and  some  of  them  wm  netrkal 
legends  of  gods  and  donigods,  and  mythic^ 
heroes,  and  some  of  real  num;  and  fngneati 
of  these  have  glided  down  the  stream  of  Hd^ 
and  were  seized  upon  by  History  as  wail*  aM 
strays  floated  away  from  the  wreck  of  aneaiiier 
world.  But  OkQugk  this  be  the  case,  it  it  ysl 
to  be  seen  whedier  we  can  go  quite  so  &r  ai 
Mr.  Macanlay  would  lead  us,  and  by  the  Mrticolar 
paths  it  has  i^eased  him  to  pome.  The  f» 
position  that  llome  had  ballad  po^ry  has  been 
already  established,  and  his  purpose  mi^  ban 
been  answered  by  quoting  Arnold,  instead  <rf 
evoking  such  a  host  of  ancaents.  We  htSen 
the  truth  is,  (bat  there  never  was  the  nation  or 
tribe  yet,  which  had  not,  soon  after  it  bocaM 
possessed  of  a  capable  language,  some  ^peciei 
of  ballad  poetry.  Mr.  Hacatuy  aAer  banift 
undOT  the  auspices  of  his  classical  antbonties, 
an^ed  this  general  proposition  to  the  fiiticilir 
of  old  Rome,  proceeds  to  say: 

"Tfee  fr•rMlttM^  ttoBf  tlwt  BMW  Had  MM 
poetry,  te  not  merely  In  IbwlT  UfUy  yrokaMe,  M 
Is  tally  prmred  »y  dlrtet  ovMtMe  of  tkc  pMtMl 
weight.  TUs  preposlUen  being  eMabUskod.  It  hc- 
eomeo  easy  to  anderstand  wky  the  Mi(y  hiit«r 
of  tbe  dty  Is  Uke  almost  every  tUm^  else  ia  Latli 
lUoratare— native  wtore  ■Imaal  nvery  tfeiag  dm 
\b  borrowed,  laiagiaative  where  almost  every  thiag 
else  Is  presale.  We  ci^  scarcely  besMKi  !• 
pronoance  that  the  masniflcan^  pathetic,  and  Inly 
Battanal  legendii,  which  piaaint  m  atdkiM  •"■^ 
treat  to  aU  that  annauida  them,  are  hrakw  asd 
defaced  frafments  ^  that  eaiiy  VMtiy  which,  vm 
In  tbe  age  of  Cato  the  eenaor,  had  becoaM  aati- 
quated,  and  of  wbleh  Tolly  had  never  heart  a 
line.  That  this  poetry  aheold  have  been  MAn< 
to  perish  will  not  appear  ntraage,  when  we  eee- 
aider  how  complete  was  the  triamph  of  the  Sreak 
genlas  over  the  public  mlad  of  Ital)-.  It  is  rn- 
bable  that,  at  an  early  period,  Hsaur,  ArcUlethai, 
and  Herwlelas,  ftuntohe4  aema  Unta  to  the  UHa 
mlnsUels;  bat  It  was  net  tlU  after  the  war  with 
Pyrrhea  that  the  poetry  ef  Rame  began  to  pit  at 
Ua  aid  AnsoBiaa  cbantctar.  Tk*  InMCMmslMi 
waa  aeon  erasuiuHited.  Thm  tm^mi,uifVMm, 
led  civttve  the  conqiimra.  It  was  piaiiaidy  at 
tbe  time  at  which  the  Boman  people  rase  ta  b»* 
rivaUed  political  ascendaaey  that  they  ataapid  la 
pass  onder  the  inteUectnal  yoke.  It  wu  preeiady 
at  the  time  at  which  the  sceptre  departed  fren 
Greece  that  tbe  empire  of  her  language  and  bff 
arts  became  universal  and  deapotte.  The  revala* 
tlen  indeed,  was  not  eflbcted  wlthoat  a  straggle. 
Nsvios  aeema  to  kava  been  the  last  af  the  aa- 
dent  line  of  peata.  Bnnlu  waa  the  ftundv  af » 
new  dynasty.  Havbu  etfrtntoi  the  M 
War  in  Satamlan  vena,  the  eU  wdtaaal  van* 
of  Italy.  Eanina  aang  the  seeend  Paale  War  la 
Ditmben  borrowed  fl'om  tlw  Viod,  Tbe  elder  peet, 
in  tbe  epitaph  which  he  wioto  for  himaelf,  sad 
which  is  a  Ine  epeelmen  of  Ue  early  Raaua  dic- 
tion and  veraifleatloa,  plaintively  boaated  that  Ue 
Latin  language  bad  died  wilb  him.  Tkaa  what  w 
Horace  appeared  to  be  the  Irat  Calat  dawa  « 
Heman  llteratore  appeared  to  Maviaa  to 
bopelaaa  aettiag.  In  tmth,  one  laaffaa«a  waa  sm- 
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Img,  iHttv  MUrt.  TbB  wltUMf  H  a«  terelia 
wu  Mrive:  aMi,  liMM,  we  eui  kartly 
HUN  tte  RoBMH  for  tualar  nray  wMi  mo- 
ici^  ftwa  Ue  rade  lay*  wIMi  bad  Mlfftted  tkelr 
htei,  Mrf  slviiif  their  whole  admiration  to  tte 
r««t  prodaetieu  ef  Oraeee.  The  natloaal  ruuuees, 
Mf(«et«l  by  (be  great  aad  the  reined,  whoae 
rtecellea  bad  beea  fabfted  at  Rhedee  er  Athens, 
natiued,  U  may  he  nppeaed  dorteff  aeae  gene- 
itOMi,  te  deliffht  the  THigar.  WhBe  VlrgU,  in  hexa- 
wttma  er  exvMte  aedtfatiea,  deeeribed  die  eportii  of 
rutfsi^theiPrwttMwenaaaalnslag  tbeh-wlldSa- 
tmtaa  hanada.  It  la  Mt  Iwyrnbeblw  that,  at  the 
tiM  whea  dear*  laMoled  tbe  Irreparable  leu  af 
Ike  H«w  awBti*Bed  by  Cate,  aaeareh  »OBg  tbe 
iMka  ef  the  Appemtne^  as  aeltva  as  the  search 
vtteh  Sir  Mr-alter  Scott  Bade  aMDg  the  deieen- 
teto      the  tnupm  of  Llddesdate,  nl^t 

Im  kreaght  te  light  mmj  ftae  leMalas  of  asclent 
aMrtliy.  Ne  each  search  was  aiade^the  Latin 
pcfMied  (br  erer.  Yet  dtseeming  erlttes 
kn«  lhasght  that  they  eotdd  stUl  pereeive  in  the 
mly  UMery  ef  Heme  nameroiu  fragmente  of  this 
^  l*«tryt  •*  the  tMT^ler  en  classic  greands 
II'""""  birtK  lata  the  bevvy  waU  of  a 

mt « tMneHt,  m  pillar  Meh  wllb  aeaistbas  leaves, 
" «  Une  wfcsrw  the  AibaasMS  «M  Bairrbsaals 
■<*"i(llTe.    ns  tfesMres  aad  teaples  •!  the 
■n*  Md  RoBMB  were  degraded  lirte  the  qaaitlefl 
*'a>Tiric  and  the  fietb:  erea  se  did  the  eld 
•"■His  poetry  becoae  the  qnarry  in  Which  a 
"•H     eratera  and  annalists  fennd  the  naterlals 
^TMr  pese.     It  Is  aot  dtflealt  te  tiaee  the 
ky  which  the  eld  songs  were  traaamated 
J^Mke  fbia  w-bkb  tftay  new  wear,  rneial 
J"<nT*c  aad  cfereaiele  vpear  to  hare  been  the 
MnBiSste  Oaks  wblob  cenneeted  tbe  lest  ballads 
«b  lh»  Mstwttofl  asv  sxmt.  rrsm  a  Tery  early 
FoMtt  was  the  ussfs  that  aa  watlsa  shstfd  be 
••wwed  syer  tte  reai^  sf  a  asMe  BoMsn; 
n»  Mstor,  ss  we  lean  tnm  PelyUas,  was  ex- 
PMM  en  KuA  SB  scearisB  to  reeapUnlste  sU  the 
"(^cts  wbieb  ifte  saeesters  of  the  deeessed  bad, 
the  esrtiest  time,  rendered  to  the  eoawien- 
*«ith.  There  eaa  be  IMle  denbt  that  the  speslcer 
*■  *hsm  tMs  daty  wss  tsvosed  woold  auKe  use 
•(  m  the  stertea  salted  to  Us  pnrpeso  which  were 
<•  ke  haad  la  the  popniar  lays.    There  eaa  be 
M  nOe  denbt  that  the  (MiUy  ef  an  emlneat  man 
preserve  tht  copy  sf  a  speech  whteb  bad 
ITMoaaeed  ewr  bis  corpse.    The  eempUers 
ewly  ekroaklea  weald  have  recsarse  to 
tboM  i^eecbes;  aad  the  great  hlsterfsas  ef  a  later 

woBid  have  reeoarse  to  the  chrealtfes." 
^wuioig  over  many  pages  whose  object  is  to 
JKW  (hat  actnally  m  modem  nations  ballads 
2        *****  ""^  foundation  of  chronicles. 
m  these,  in  their  torn,  of  history,  we  fod 
folloiring  Gonolnsion.  ".Snch, 
T'^dni^^hppears  to  have  been  the  process 
2J*«  *•  l««t  ballad^oetry  of  Rome  was 
"*wmed  iato  history.  To  reemr  that  pro- 
cm,  to  trutrii»m  some  portions  of  e^  bi»- 
tack  into  the  poetry  oat  of  which  they 
*wi  made,  is  the  olgea  of  this  work."  He 
nfmrns  ss  that,  ia  the  poems  to  follow, 
not  m  his  own  penon,  hot  ia  that 
^  ■■ttKLent  Roman  citixoi. 
Tlare  an  only  ibvr  Jays,  "Horatios;"  the 
the  Lie  RegiUiu:"  „ViigiaUi"  bad 


die  ''Prophecy  of  Capys."  AU,  coicept  »Viitinia," 
relate  to  times  anlenor  to  tlw  dissuution  of  the 
great  Roman  monarchy.  We  will  acoordiB|^  re- 
serve for  the  lav  of  "Virginia"  some  remarks,  that 
we  shall  take  the  opportunity  of  making  optm  the 
views  of  ancient  Roman  history  and  the  ancient 
Romans,  whicfaBfr.  Blacanlay  has  been  at  so  mncb 

Cains  to  set  forth,  and  in  whose  8{Hrit  he  has  formed 
is  ballads.  Having  let  him  explain  his  plan, 
we  will,  for  the  [wesent,  employ  ourselves  only 
with  hia  verses.  The  "Prophecy  of  Cspys"  is 
the  last,  and,  in  our  opinion,  taken  as  a  whole, 
the  finest  lay  of  them  all.  Amulius  has  been 
slain,  and  Namitor  restored  by  the  children  of 
the  war-god.  They  march  at  the  head  of  a 
procession;  one  bears  the  head  of  Amnlios  on 
the  point  of  his  broad  aword — the  othor,  on  a 
boar-spear,  the  head  of  Camers  the  pontiff— 

"Who  «ake  Ue  words  of  doom— 
'The  chililren  to  Uie  nber, 
Tbe  metber  to  tbe  tomb.*" 

Red  with  blood — in  the  livery  of  their  &ther 
Gradivus,  they  readi  their  gnuidure's  hbU  :— 

*lB  the  hsU-gate  Ht  Qvyi,— 

Gapyi,  the  sigbtlMt  teeri 
From  head  to  CM  he  bemMed 

As  Bonmlsi  dmr  aew. 
And  ip  tiood  stiff  hk  ain  wUle  bsfer. 

And  bia  blisd  eyes  tahed  lie; 
'Haiir  biler-oMId  ef  the  weadnM  amsl 

Hail!  Ma  of  Ike  weaire—  sinl 


Bet  then — whet  4««t  tfaoe  here 

In  Ihe  old  nun'a  peacefbl  ball? 
Wbal  doth  tlia  eagle  in  (be  coop, 

The  blitm  in  the  itall? 
Oar  com  Alls  many  a  garner, 

Ov  vises  dasp  naay  a  tree, 
Ow  leeks  are  white  on  many  a  bill, 

Bst  Iheie  are  not  fbr  thee. 

For  thee  ne  treasore  ripens 

la  the  Tarteaaiaa  miasi 
For  thee  no  ahip  brfaigs  precloai  bales 

AcroM  the  Ubyan  brine. 
Thoa  tbalt  not  ditek  front  amber, 

Thni  ihalt  not  rest  on  down; 
ArabU  fbali  not  ale^  thy  leeks, 

Nor  Sidea  dsge  fl^  gown. 

Leave  gold,  and  nynrh,  end  Jewels, 

Rich  table  end  aofl  bed, 
To  them  who  of  nian'a  aeed  are  bem, 

Wbon  woman's  milk  balk  fed. 
ThoH  wast  not  made  for  Incn^ 

Vm  pleasore,  nor  for  rest, 
Then  that  art  sprang  from  Ike  warged'i  loias, 

Aad  haft  ten«l  *t  the  >he-woirs  breast. 

Frem  SMrise  natU  Hmsel^ 

All  onrth  ahall  hear  thy  bme; 
A  gtateoi  eky  thoa  ahaU  batld, 

Aad  aasM  tt  by  iky  aasM. 
Aad  there,  nsqlmBhed  tkrsngk  sges, 

Like  Testa's  seered  Ire, 
flkaU  lire  tbe  spirit  ef  thy 

The  spirit  ef  iby  alM 
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n*  OS  Ml  ttmgh  the  tmnw, 

Oke«Ml  to  ita  gvad; 
Tka  pattart  u*  sp  Sfarty  pitki 

Plo4>  with  Ms  wearf  load. 
Wilk  ivklaa  and  bond  the  tfnM 

Hti  austar's  whUlla  haan; 
Ami  Oe  afeaap  jielda  kcr  tMttMf 

T»  tta  laai  dMUar  aham. 

M       awH  iM  hear  auNr, 

Tkr  wvM  wm  kair  m  lead} 
Aid  wM  to  Ibea  ttM  ahaar  fear, 

A»d  woa  10  tbeai  Ihtt  |Mdt 
Wfcea  all  Ite  f«ek,  land  b«rtaf , 

Her  Uoodf  lair  MmWb, 
flte  «aa  IB  alleKa,  Mtbr  fewi, 

Airidft  the  drtaf  koMdh 

Feaoaa  Iotm  Ifce  orchard, 
Aad  Liber  lorea  Ike  viiae, 

lad  Palea  Iotm  the  tlnw-lrailt  abed 
Wans  with  the  hreith  of  hiaa. 

Aad  Tans  loros  the  whbpara 
or  pUifcUd  yaalfe  amt  sirid, 

la  IprMI  ivarr  ■osallgfcl, 
ealh  Iht  cl 


Bat  th7  IMkar  Ima  the  alaahlaf 

or  hTMdsward  lad  a(  sWaU ; 
Hs  loves  ta  driak  Os  sleua  that  laafea 

Fro*  Ike  tntk  baMs-Md. 
He'sarilaa  a  aadle  aMro  fceadhl 

Tkia  his  twa  AreadM  ftava, 
Wbea  he  sees  Ike  thick  bUck  dead  of  sanke 

60  mp  tnm  Ike  eaaqaarod  tow>> 

Aad  1Kb  as  is  the  war-(«d, 

The  aiitkor  of  tkjr  line, 
Aad  sack  as  rta  who  socUed  thee, 

Brea  sack  ke  thoa  and  Ikine. 
Leave  to  the  soft  Camptnian 

His  batkf  aad  his  perfUaKS; 
Leare  to  the  sordid  nee  of  Tyra 

Their  djreloc  rata  aad  looais. 
Leara  le  the  ims  af  Caittaga 

Tba  ladder  aad  tha  far', 
Leara  to  Ae  Oredi  Us  aniHa  ■jrMpfes, 

lad  serella  of  werdlf  tote. 

Tfeiaa,  Roaua,  Is  tka  ^laa^~ 

BoMa,  tha  iwtrd  is  tUae, 
The  even  treach,  tta  brtsOiag  mmdt 

The  legioa's  ordered  ilaa. 
Aad  lUao  ika  whaaU  of  iil«|h, 

WUefe,  with  their  InnUed  Irala, 
■on  alowly  19  the  sboattav  airaau 

To  Jare's  eteraal  luw. 

Beaeatk  Ikf  rofce  the  Tolseiaa 

Shall  raU  his  loftr  brow ; 
Soft  Capu's  curled  reTelleri 

Before  thf  cbiirs  than  bow. 
The  Laeaams  of  Anns 

Shan  faake  ikr  rods  to  see; 
Aad  Ike  pread  Saanllo's  keait  af  eleel 

ShaU  jrlald  to  eatr  thee. 

The  6aal  ihtfl  oom  arateat  tbae, 
tnm  the  land  of  aaow  aad  nlffet, 

Thoa  akalt  gtre  hto  lUr-hairad 
To  the  rarea  aad  Ike  Ua. 


Tka  Aaifc  ifeiB  a 

BaaMe  Ita  stalks  la  MMa 
Tka  han  Mfife  ifedllBg  taaik;— 

The  beast  aa  whea  the  MBa, 

With  aU  Its  ffaafds  do*  staad^ 
The  haast  «*•  balk  betweaa  Ua  ayaa 

lha  serpaat  fbr  a  head, 
rkat  aardi  tta  baU  BpMea, 

Waiiad  eloaa  wMh  ifeMI  mi. 
Ami  MM  raafea  af  Biaa  Tiiiaf 

Ase  ^UteriBf  ia  dw  roar. 

The  la^  «f  Ihtoe  Tanaton 

Like  baled  akaap  shaH  Ip; 
la  TilB  the  held  Bpiretea 

Shall  twmi  thatr  ilaal^di  dta. 
Aad  Appcaalars'  frey  leiwiee 

ShaU  bars  a  aaUe  IM, 
or  Oe  Ikt  aad  a(  the  area 

or  the  bac*  aank-abaMaf  baasl. 

■mb  tm  tte  foad 


ai! 

Bnah  tm  BoMTa  stoat 

la  a  steal  Beeiaa  baadl 
■anah  lar  Roaaa's  sbsft 

nal  tkMaih  Wm  IWek  anar 
or  leiPCBed  speera»  aad  sarriad  ifelilil, 

Baws  deep  ile  fitf  waf  • 

Harrrii  tor  the  |raat  Maavb 

That  stralekas  aaar  • 
mmA  iw  tka  ana  fapttrat 

fbM  paM  la  aadlaM  Uai 
Hal  bald  Bpkataa,  wUlhar 

Uw  Bod  B^  la'aa  Hghbf 
He  I  dofs  or  fhlaa  Tanataaa, 

la  ael  Iho  frm  washed  wbiter" 

The  cfitio,  by  the  w^,  ia  du«  gnmi  hm^ 
ni^t,  in  More  than  oaa  iaitiace,  object  l»  tha 
aecnncy  of  tlM  ffe^ietiou  nede  by  the  si^ 
leas  seer.  We,  hewevw,  wiB  pais  o«ar  iS 
bat  oae.  Hm  ffifwij  ewr  out  MiihHiinn 
in  dw  ait  and  pimk  of  boardkg,  wmU  km 
beea  by  mo  veane  iiipeiai  to 

"Leave  to  the  sona  of  Carthaffl 
The  mdder  and  the  oar." 

And  the  treaty  with  Carthage  in  the  int  yelr 
of  tho  BeptMe  very  diatteedy  betos  <bo  p*- 

phecy:— 

"ror  thee  no  ablp  brfaigi  mdow  balai 
Aoress  the  Lyblaa  bclaa.^ 

On  the  iriiole,  however,  dns  lay  is  W  u*^ 
the  moat  tr«e»  charaetMittio,  ifioaiatte  as  it 
were,  and  fliaadcal  of  the  torn,  it  'Wy 
ftaely.  Such  a  coadwieii  ia  of  the  oidir  thM 
Mrita  the  eonpoaitiow  vfllotfnMdBBMteTMl 
and  frwvea  die  hand  of  A»  aMtHr:— 

"Thee  «ibaM  e'ar  tare  bitfbt  haveas 

The  lewoi  of  Ceriatt  frove; 
Wken  the  elf""*!*  Ulef  *f  **T 

On  bit  own  Bkedes  locdu  dewa; 
WlMve  laft  OronM  nvmars 

Biaaafk  the  laanl  ttadesi 
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Wlun  HI*  nImI*  lh»  andlm  iMgllc 

or  tek-fwd  colouudM; 
WkMi  Im  IhB  Mill,  4Mp  wMer, 

IHiiBui  bm  w«m  aai  Mwts, 
IrMtM  tke  dwfcr  fonM 

or  Ifrw's  tkMNBi  IMlUl 

WIm  ftr-«M  iMMn  wmMt 

laUbt  a*  Moilkm  leo; 
Whm  llM^  *•  Mw4  K  Mntaf  Im4 

Tke  c«m1  bMn  ibe  a^u; 
WkM*  A*U  Hip  Uf  OsiMT 

Vv  a'w  tfc*  Wwtm  Imb; 

SUIX  IS  MEM  rUB  Ml  Ul  ITBB  HUB 

Tm  MurtT  jiUB  or  Bom." 

Bnvo,  HbcsMl^t  Huiral  for  &e  m$hty 
fcufid  lume,  breftUie  it  ia  vhat  sjrlltUes  yon 
ny— Rome,  Vftlentia,  Flma,  Febris— Hnml 
Ua  Ae  wu^god,  the  coounon  prajReaitor  of  the 
Koaaa  and  of  tke  Nomun,  the  Saxon  and  the 
Dim,  twi  into  the  Mlijbt  of  KndinhBiB,  to 
ilm  has  4eao«iide4  i^n  «udi  the  ifwiai 
flonr  awi  the  sway  I 

nil  woLe  lay  ia,  we  repeat,  indeed  a  augu* 
keit  kofst  of  -vmiftcatioa,  iMbned  with  the 
U  dwic  apiriL  It  i»  me  the  like  of  which 
cmU  U  nuie  in  no  oAer  Modera  language. 
1W  Ml  of  the  anoicnt  Chredta  and  Remana 
W  juaed  into  the  l^uUs^  and  to  them,  ac- 

CMM^,  haa  been  voucBtawd  the  appropriate 
BV*  to  give  it  utterance.  When  En^tsh 
mun  speui,  when  English  po^a  ling  on 
diMieal  sobjects,  it  ia  in  (he  loffy  oensoiovsBeas 
(hit  ihey  are  dealing  with  thiiws  pertaining  to 
^  pndeceason  in  glory  and  dominion,  and 
*Ueh  has  thus  befm,  with  their  Mipire  over 
■iad  aad  matter,  tranaoiitted  to  be  their  own. 
Heiis,  ia  arta  and  sciences,  in  literBtnre  and 
jUawphy,  to  tbe  Greelu,  and  Ae  earrien  o«t 
ihsir  ■arvelloaa  inventions  into  the  fnlAl- 
■eat  of  Bsi^i^  wocfca,  to  iaflnenee  the  destinies 
of  «H  hoKin  Kind;  at,  for  instance,  in  enlarge 
■■S  Ae  ex^isil«  tor  of  Gelon  of  Synwose  into 
Iht  Ml  Bujesty  ef  the  steam-engUM;  Aey  nre 
hairs  ot  the  Eomaas  ia  martial  renown  and 
utw  of  erapife.  Shakspeare  may  have  had 
1^  of  BMre  sclH^astie  Uwning,  bnt  no  writer 
ntr  comprehended  better  the  characCer  of  the 
wtaMB  people,  and  that  of  their  most  distin- 
<aiihtd  men,  ns  his  matchless  series  of  lUHnan 
Vsyt  doth  well  testify.  There  it  is  that  a  per^ 
net  maHery  is  exhibited,  not  alone  over  the 
IflRBids  of  the  early  days,  which  mari^insMM 
MM,  the  ^rit  of  an  age,  h«t  likewisa  ovw  the 
fnnid  historic  personages,  who  are  watored 
^  fight  in  all  their  living  lineanmts,  and, 
wlu  to  his  maae  power,  nughtieet  JoKna, 
■M  the  trinmvir  Aatonios,  and  yonng  Oetavias, 
tM  Oe  immortal  murderers,  Bnitos  and  Cassias, 
waer«al,are  all  befwe  as,  and  have  their  being. 
MCfy  Aaraeter  ia  as  nicely  discriminated,  and 
*»  *«ly  drawn,  as  in  formv  life;  each  has  its 
IMition  and  wnsittBhaMe  idiosyncrasy,  and  is 
"""MittedioyoBT  mind  for  era  In  its  own  pe* 
oidines,  its  peenlisr  hues  and  oeionrs. 
JJot  all  that  yon  can  gather  from  the  pages  of 
^ceroaad  oAer  contM^rary  and  dassicwTiters 
pns  yon  a  mote  exalted,  and  yet  more  preeiae 
M»«ef  Maicas  Brm  as  heMMSMd  Is  Us 

^"■BtijiwIhwifcioMi  yBssBiBorahahspfre ; 


"iHMiW.  TUs  WW  Bw  artleit  K«du  oT  Umr  iB: 

AH  tfct  coMplmara,  ftn  onlr  hi, 

SU  But  tfc«r  di4  ii  nrf  of  ftmi  Oesar: 

Ho  oolr,  te  a  fCBtrol  koMt  thoeiH 

Aid  QMUDD  (oot  to  aU,  maU       of  UMOk 

■Is  Uli  IMS  icnde;  aad  tbe  iliwiiii 

80  HluB  im  Un,  BMI  Hakm  aiihl  ifaMl  ip, 

Aad  Mf  to  an  the  vorid,  'Mi  mm  m  mml'" 

Nor  is  the  charaeter  of  Ae  greatest  ofaB 
Uut  ever  breathed,  axcept  Alexander  the  Qreat 
teas  perfectly  stiaad,  and  thrown  ont  upon  die 
fMoa  in  a  fsw  held  and  rapid  Conches.  Tho 
ckvaky  and  the  riulos^y,  Uie  flraMess  uul 
the  gntleness,  which  constituted  the  lea^eg 
ohsiacteristics  of  the  aU-aoeomplidied  Jnliss 
have  hem  most  thorongbly  divined,  moat  ac- 
earately  drawn,  and  brou^  out  into  the  fnUest 
light  liy  a  miraonlona  poww  of  art.  Ihesdfnl 
haabeandie nights  vdiers  mihe  laoiaing:— 

'Big  wllb  Bi«  hte  of  Ccm  ud  of  B4nM." 

"JM  ^TM  km  ra«M<  «■<  rMM  ap  tholr  Mi 

FiofM  Ury  wwrton  Ight  upon  tfeo  clowb, 

In  naki  ud  •qninas,  sad  rigbt  fora  of  war, 

Wkkh  driziled  blood  npoa  tke  Capitol; 

The  n«iH  of  baUle  horded  !■  tho  air, 

Hones  did  aeifh,  ud  djring  nea  did  groam, 

lad  gboft*  did  ikri^  and  sqaaal  abont  the  strMti; 

0,  CsMr!  tbeie  tUaga  are  befoad  sH  «■«, 

Aad  I  do  Dear  tkera." 

But  mark  Ctesar:— 
"Cowwdi  dl«  mamf  tiaai  Uhn  their  Buths; 
The  vaHiBt  M?«r  tarte  of  death  bat  oaee. 
Of  aS  Ab  woaden  that  I  rat  hara  hewd. 
It  MCHM  t«  M  HWRt  ilrange  that  mb  shMld  iur; 
Saaiag  that  death,  ■  •acettarr  ead, 
WIU  eoau,  wbn  It  will  cone." 

So  aaith  too  die  philosophic  motto  of  the 
Ruasells:— 

"Clie  sari,  ssra!" 

But,  in  point  of  fact,  the  more  and  more  we 
enlarge  our  minds  to  comprehend,  the  more 
and  more  shall  we  be  convinced  how  completely 
the  grains  of  Shakspeare  "plucked  out  the  heart 
of  OM  mystery,"  with  reference  as  well  te 
Raman  story  as  to  all  other  matters  which, 
with  his  nneonventioiial  book>leanung,  he  ad- 
ventured to  treat  A  striking  instance  of  this 
is  notieed  by  Arnold,  litis  great  historian  ob- 
serves:— 

"It  reqnlres,  Indeed,  ns  ardlaarr  man  ts  act 
the  part  «f  a  popalar  leader  agalasl  a  pepalar 
arlstMraey.  Bven  bi  tbe  reram  the  paCrMaa  ilnBB 
were  mw  tlia  Mrongeat  party;  so  great  b  tbe 
aaperiarftr  of  yMMB,  bigb  MrtB,  tilnlag  tai  awtial 
exordaw,  sad  organiaatioa  ever  mere  nmbera. 
But  whea  they  laft  the  romia,  tbe  tribiwcc  wm 
hat  tndlTlduala,  elten  advaaced  In  life,  with  few 
rUvos  aad  m  depondaata,  oxpestd  In  thair  own 
peraoaa,  and  atUI  oMroln  tbelr  faadlea,  ta  aH  UM 
Inaolts  and  •ppreadona  wblob  weaHh,  H»k,  aaB 
their  nnmarans  dlmti,  •nahlet  tbe  patlMaas  ta 
oCur.  Whose  aplrtt  weald  net  be  htafcen  by  aaelt 
a  Malt  Who  hat  tbe  very  brtBeaC  and  BraiesI  of 
men  waaM  hava  Msapied  to  parabase  eecwltr  hi 
private  life  tfm  each  constant  penwcutlon,  by 
withdrawing  te  Ma  paUle  eapadiy  Ibat  ■ppseWisn 
wUeb,  after  ail,  be  itfght  ImI  sa  be  bspelamr' 
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TbMe  pUlosopUcal  rMurka,  however  tardy 
diey  must  have  pveseKled  ihMudvea  in  the 

substance  to  tlie  mind  of  ev&y  wise  student, 
were^  for  the  ftrtt  time,  given  a  place  in  an 
historical  work  bv  Arnold.  Bat  the  "Poet  d 
all  Time"  had  already  divined  Aem  in  the 
essence.   The  Doctor  observes : 

"ShaJupeare  bas  truly  seized  this  point  in  the 
character  of  the  tribnneshfp,  that  It  was 
generaUy  held  by  men  of  aatiire,  w  even  ef  ad- 
TBaced  age;  the  tribanea  -who  erpoae  Cerlelaaaa 
are  elderiy  bmb,  like  the  dty  ■agisn^ea  of  modem 
tbaea;  and  the  ariatoeraUeal  party  taont  them  with 
tkeir  want  of  strencth,—  'Aged  air,  hands  atV 
'Hence,  retten  thing,  w  I  will  shake  thy  henea 
•■t  of  thy  garments  I'  8*  the  pepaiar  leader  at 
Syraease,  Athenagvima,  c*mplate%  of  the  yonib 
and  proBompOan  »t  HemaciatM  and  Us  party.  And 
(Ma  Is  natnral;  far  he  wha  haa  ta  main  Ua  own 
way  te  twaw  cannot  expect  to  be  dlstingnlshcd  as 
•arty  la  life  as  those  who  are  recommended  at  once 
to  pAltc  notice  by  the  eeMuity      (hato^  fasrily.'' 

Doubtless,  it  was  the  spirit  of  this  lost  remark 
which  led  Shakspeare  to  his  conclosion.  In 
fine,  no  man  who  ever  wrote  since  the  actnal 
days  of  Greece  and  Rome  was  so  deeply  im- 
baed  with  classic  feeling  as  onr  own  Shaks- 

{•eare,  who,  we  are  told,  had  small  Latin  and 
ess  Greek.  No  man  ever  made  the  mind  of 
the  great  buried  ages  of  the  world  whereof  he 
treated  so  thoroughly  his  own.  Another  of 
our  poet8»  and  he  one  of  the  nodems,  like 
Shakspeare  SMuit-wdl  learned  in  the  moeties  of 
the  Greek  and  Latin  tongues,  and  the  machin- 
ery <^  dieir  versification,  had  a  most  glorious 
classic  inspiration.  We  mean  Lord  Byron. 
Never  does  the  undying  stream  of  life  mn  in 
more  abonnding  vigour  tbroagh  his  verses  than 
when  he  sings,  as  it  may  be,  the  song  of  tri- 
umfdi  of  Marathon  or  Tbrasymene,— of  Salamis 
or  of  Cannae,— of  the  Isles  of  Greece  or  the 
tnbly  hundred  triumphs  of  the  lofhrdty.  Sylla, 
(be  most  fortunate  of  men,  in  life  and  death, 
had  his  ftiicity  prolonged  even  unto  this,  that, 
after  the  lapse  of  a^,  there  was  granted  auto 
Us  mnory  a  poet  capable  of  conceiving  his 
^anoter  and  doing  justice,  in  the  most  snh- 
line  strains,  to  its  surpassing  merita  for  a 
JloMon.  Sylla  wtis  first  of  victors;  he  was  the 
most  Roman  of  all  the  iron  men  of  Rome:  and 
fitly  was  he  blazoned  forth  to  all  time,  in  all 
the  splendour  of  his  peculiar  lineaments,  making 
a  concentration  and  exemplar  of  all  that  ancient 
Rome  adored  in  man,  through  the  power  of 
verses  worthy  of  audi  a  tluime.  and  unex* 
ceU«i  in  beauQr,  Izuth,  and  grandeur. 

"Oh,  Uwa,  whose  ahirist  rand  oa  VwtMl  wM, 

1^  filial  SyBit  Iboa,  whe  didtt  nAdae 

Thy  eomry's  foM  en  Ibsa  wortdil  faaea  to  fact 

The  «nth  of  lUae  own  moagt,  er  rwy  the  dacs 

or  hoarded  vMigoaMe,  tUI  IhUe  Mgies  Itir 

tt'er  protlrale  Ashit  ttea,  who  wlU  Uy  ftawa 

teaiUUIed  Naatet-ReMa,  Ua, 

WHh  all  thy  vices,  U*  Ihea  dldrt  lay  dowa 

mih  an  atoalag  Mile  a  mon  Aaa  emtUy  aasw 


lha  mtotiriil  afWih.— eaaldit  lb 
To  iriMt  vwM  MM  day  Mudla  thai  irideh  made 


Thee  Mfc  nan  ■ortaif  aad  that  ce  nptaa 

By  aB|»t  dua  Moawn  Rome  ahoM  Ons  he  hMf 

She  who  wu  naned  Ktcnal,  aad  anty'd 

Her  waiTiort  bat  lo  com  fief— ihe  who  TeO'd 

Karth  with  her  baaghly  ihadow,  and  display*4, 

UaU  the  o'er^eawvied  horfsea  lUN, 

Her  ruUag  wings!  Oh)  fhe  who  wu  AMchfy  feiii'dr 

Looking  back  a  little  in  oar  &le  of  poets,  we 
find  many  who  couM  viwify  dead  classic  sab- 
jects,  and  pour  them  IbrA,  in  boning  verses, 

EDtent  over  each  and  every  enuMien  «f  Ae 
Oman  heart  Bear  witness,  awgngif  the  fore- 
most  and  the  mightiest^  the  angnat  waiks  sf 
Dryden  and  of  Hilton  I  The  ode  of  (he  one  ui 
the  epic  of  the  other  take  their  state  in  la* 
dimmed  majes^  beside  the  most  resplendeil 
efforts  of  ancient  art  and  of  the  world's  nwk 
youdifnl  genins. 

Dryden  and  Bfilton,  however,  were  mea  of 
profound  and  various  leanniK,  and  their  dasik 
enthusiasm,  and  the  IMt  it  boie  fu  Ae  Mil- 
ment  of  the  lofty  enterprises  on  wUih  ftiy 
rateied,  is  not  so  much  a  matter  of  woB^ 
ment  as  the  taste  whi^  led,  and  the  powm 
whi(^  enabled,  Shakspeare  and  Byron  to  deil 
with  themes  of  the  ancient  lore.  The  latter  twt 
had  the  whole  poefry  of  the  Greek  and  RonU 
story  within  their  grasp.   It  is  open  to  say 
man  who  can  read  &at  most  cherming  stiM* 
bouse  of  high  thoughts,  noble  deeds,  and  mesl 
exqaisitely  anmsing  narratives— the  blse  alike 
with  the  trae-Sir  Thomas  North's  Pfnlfrdi- 
The  fi>rmer  had  Ais  with  dl  the  leandng  is 
hoot.  Mr.  Naeauln^in  this  potait  ofvfewsnaii 
between.  He  had  the  poetry  of  the  clas^c  sgn. 
so  abundandy  thrown  forth  and  in  so  fkscusttat; 
a  manner  by  Ae  vrriters  of  the  EliMbetbu 
age,  clearly  Defore  his  mind,  and  he  had  s  fitde 
of  the  learning.  Not  very  much,  however.  He 
is  lar  behind  any  modem  scholar  of  repnte,  sal 
infinitely  removed  flrom  those  scholars  oi  the 
age  of  the  Tudon  and  Stuarts,  under  whose 
auspices  the  choicest  prodoctiona  of  the  In9t«^ 
ians,  philosophers,  orators,  poets  of  dd,  hessne 
acclimated  in  England,  and  wBre  die  ftailiv 
themes  of  allusion  in  all  literary  oonven^OBS 
wherein  ladies  and  gentlemen  took  part  He 
has  handled  the  dry  bones  of  ancient  elassie 
litemtare,  but  he  has  brought  away  with  Ub 
little  but  the  dnst.   He  has'  reconstnieled  no 
skeleton  of  mammoA  or  behemoth,  Itte  Ni» 
buhr  or  Arurfd,  from  the  dtUa  iMRirded  to  Ua 
in  Ae  hones  and  fhvgnents  of  bones  be  bw 
examined.  AU  that  he  has  done  in  -nfifft 
classical  subjects  he  might  have  done  J*^  " 
well  wiAout  ever  having  stadied  more  Asa 
mere  tadts  of  Ae  idle  school-boy.  Af^  * 
to  Ais.  Suppose  (and  no  great  streteh  of  iaugis** 
tion  is  required,  for  Father  Prout  of  oers  vo**^ 
do  Aat  to  winch  we  are  about  to  allnde  ia 
half-an-hour's  fine  frenzy,  after  leaMviog  »* 
neotacles  to  let  his  eye  roll  unimpeded  after 
Ae  prescribed  fashion  of  poets).— suppose. 
say,  any  of  thne  Lmm  of  Maoanlay  tvned  iv« 
Greek  I  What  wonM  they  be?  Words-wof* 
-widal  And  v«y  indiArent  words  tool  TJ 
sound  and  fury  would  neoessarily  be  g<H>^;j^ 
the  akntfieaiion  in  the  original  h^veiyvgi* 
and  widely  spread,  like  fiqnd  — * 
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tangry  field,  would  in  the  Greek,  reek  away 
inta  nothiiig.  Bat  how  diffSerent  would  it  be 
with  p«ssa^  relating  to  cUsste  storv  from  Shak- 
wMre»  or  Milton,  or  Dryden,  or  Byron!  Tnrn 
these  into  what  language  yoa  please,  and  the 
idea,  tnd  the  notions,  susgestive  of  trains  of 
Mnceptions  which  expound  and  adorn  it,  mast  sliii 
RBain.  Still  Ae  poetry— that  which  is  creative 
in  men's  minds— the  great  male  principle^ 
mnst  remain ;  as  the  dread  Sopreme  of  the  Pagan 
worid  was  still  the  same  under  whatever  style 
l»  mi^t  be  addressed,  whatever  attire  he  might 
wear,  in  whatsoever  tongue  he  might  be  adored. 
Tbe  same  may  be  said  of  another  great  poet, 
leceotly  of  the  living— Percy  Shelley.  He  was, 
Mitns,  the  first  of  alt  transliUors,  not  alone 
bm  the  Greek,  hut  from  other  languages;  as, 
"The  Homeric  Hymn  to  Mercury,"  "The  Cyclops 
of  Euripides,"  the  "Scenes  from  Calderon, '  and 
from  die  Faust  of  Goethe,  abundantly  testify. 
He  is  one  who,  following  in  the  footsteps  of 
&e  great  masters  of  onr  tongne,  the  translators 
of  dte  Bible,  Shakspeare,  Bacon,  Raleigh,  Spenser, 
KkoD,  [h^den,  Bolingbroke,  and  £dmnnd  Bnrke, 
W  skewn  how  marvellonsly  near,  in  copioasnesa, 
ia  »am»cy,  in  vigour,  and  pictorial  power, 
ovmEnglidi  comes  to  the  miraculous  language 
ot  atimity,  in  which  Homer  yet  sings  and 
DcMsAenes  still  speaks.  Tbe  Grecian  soul  and 
iie  vluch  inspired  those  translations  of  Shelley 
aMnlly  animated  him  in  his  original  effusions 

rcUssic  subjects,  and  the  consequence  is, 
dioDgh  they  wear  the  ontward  garb  of  the 
otiiw  great  language,  J^lish,  they  are  in  the 
OMtice,  as  they  might  be  made  Id  the  clotliing, 
fore  Greek.  Not  m  the  least  so  is  it  with 
ueaolay.  What  he  writes  is  plain,  impractic- 
lUe  English;  utterly  nnavailable,  whatever  may 
ke  the  snbiect  treated  of,  for  any  pdrnose  ex- 
cepting that  to  which  it  was  originally  directed, 
w  for  any  auditory  save  that  of  a  John-Bullish 
one,  which  very  willingly  lends  him  its  ears. 
There  is  nothing  of  deep  thought  in  Macaulay's 
Uys  or  ballads ;  little,  if  indeed  any  thing,  of 
inianatioD.  Nothing  lies  beneath  the  surface 
of  (M  rapid,  dancing,  glittering  flood  of  words; 
it  is  tbe  s^am  which  the  thundershower  makes 
ii  the  bed  ofthe  mountain  rivulet;  it  is  exciting 
tai  beiutifnl  in  its  shoutinK  and  in  its  bubblings 
wbSst  it  rushes  forward,  out  -when  it  has  run 
(b  fcrief  come,  the  depth  of  silence  swallows 
Bp  its  noise  and  tumult,  and  the  gallant  hearing 
M  itumset; — it  is  no  more  where  it  tan,  it 
leaves  no  trace  behind,  and  it  has  no  future 
finctioa  to  perform.  The  power  of  Macaulay 
o  in  the  pomp  and  vigour  of  verbal  expression, 
ut  in  thought,  pregnant  with  trains  of  thought, 
erin  imaginations  which  enable  the  poetic  reader 
to  people  iu&iite  space  with  rich  or  deHcate 
ina^iaations.  Certainly  his  epithets  are  fine 
ud  soggestive.  His  vocabulary  is  limited 
in  extent,  hot  it  is  of  excellent  quality,  being 
bttea  chielk  from  tbe  works  of  great  Etiaabethan 
waiters,  lus  lines  are  in  thenwlves,  and,  as 
th^  twn,  fine,  sounding  lines,  bnt  diey  would 
Mt  stad  the  test  so  judiciously  applied  by 
Bonce  to  poetry.  Break  up  a  line  oi  Macau- 
^fi,  and  you  will  in  vain  seek  the  disjecta 
•wrtrn  poeta.  We  have  said  enough  to  shew 
^oou^ctely  localised  to  foglandandEogUsh< 
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men  must  be  Bbcanlay's  effusions,  wherever  he 
may  lay  the  scene,  and  however  he  may  try  to 
identify  himself  with  the  bards  of  other  countries 
and  of  other  days.  Without  further  comment 
for  the  present,  we  pass  on  to  another  lav,  the 
first  in  the  volume,— the  lay  of  "Horatius. '  The 
extract  we  are  about  to  make  needs  no  intro- 
duction to  the  merest  schoolboy : — 

"Just  tkM  a  seoiit  cwm  Irfaigt 

All  wild  wiA  bule  nd  feu— 
*Tv  srMiI  to  anm!  Sir  Caasali 

Lan  PoTKRH  is  tar*!' 
Ob  tlw  low  kills  U  westward 

The  connl  ftied  M>  tyt, 
A*d  Mw  the  swarthy  storm  of  dut 

Rise  fut  aloat  lh«  skr- 
And  Beam,  Ust,  nd  Bpar«r, 

DoUi  the  rod  whlriwind  eone, 
And  louder  stUI,  and  stiU  Bwre  lood, 
From  midemealh  that  rolUaic  dead. 
Is  heard  Ibr  Irampet's  war-Boto  |M«Btf, 

The  trampllsg  and  Ike  fcnm. 
And  platair  and  mvn  plafBlr, 

Sow  thranKh  Ofl  fkma  apyain, 
Far  to  Ml  «»*      10  rifkt, 
la  brohea  ffl«M>  of  dark  Uno  li|fcl, 
Tho  l0B«  array  of  hetawU  Mgkl, 

Tbs  lonf  Brraf  of  sp«ais! 
And  plaiolr  and  more  plaiBly, 

Aboto  that  glinmoriag  Itaie, 
How  might  ye  see  the  baBneri 

or  twf Ive  t»ir  eilles  shine ; 
Bui  tho  bimner  ot  prond  Clntaoi 

Was  UcbeA  of  them  alt, 
Tbe  terror  of  the  Umbrini, 

Tb«  tenor  ot  the  God. 
And  plaialf  and  aert  fUklr 

ITow  night  the  bvfben  toow, 
By  port  and  vest,  by  hone  awl  creit, 

Each  warlike  Lncmno. 
There  Cilnios  of  ArreUnm 

On  his  Beet  roan  was  seen; 
And  AstDT  of  the  fonr-rold  shield, 
flirt  with  the  brand  none  olso  may  wkld, 
Tolumnios  with  tbe  belt  of  (old. 
And  dark  Verbenna  fnm  tbe  bold 

By  reedy  TlvasyiMM. 
Fait  by  the  royal  staadard, 

O'eriooktog  aO  the  war, 
Lars  PorseMS  of  Clvshim 

Sal  ia  his  Irory  car; 
By  tbe  ri^  wheel  rode  MamiliM, 

Prince  of  the  Latiin  name; 
And  by  the  left  false  Sexttis, 

That  wrougbt  the  deed  of  shame. 
But  when  the  Uet  of  Sextus 

Was  seen  among  the  foes, 
A  yeU  that  rent  the  bmament 

Freni  all  the  Iowa  oroso. 
On  Ike  hoose-topi  was  no  w«mn. 

B«t  spat  towards  Mm  and  hissed; 
No  child  but  scroamed  out  enrses. 

And  shook  its  Ultio  Ust. 
Bnt  the  consul's  brow  was  sad, 

And  the  consul's  speech  was  low; 
And  darkly  looked  he  at  the  wall, 

And  darkly  at  the  foe. 
'  Their  van  will  be  upon  us 

Bdtore  tte  hridfe  soes  down; 
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And  if  tk«r  ence  itay  win  the  bridge, 

What  hope  lo  ure  the  town*' 
Then  ont  ipaka  brar*  Hontiu, 

The  captain  of  Um  filo; 
*To  every  nn  190a  lUi  Mrth 

Dealk  coBMlli  Moa  or  Uto. 
Aa4  kow  can  un  dio  teller 

Than  heiKf  (eirftal  oddt, 
For  the  ashes  of  his  bthers 

And  the  temples  of  his  gods; 
And  for  the  leader  mother 

Who  dandled  him  to  rest; 
And  for  the  wife  vrtio  amam 

His  baby  at  her  breast; 
Aad  for  the  holy  maidens 

Who  feed  the  etenwl  lame, 
Te  WTO  Ikem  Uraas  Sdse  SaxlM 

nat  mfMgfet  iha  deed  ef  $kmt1 
Hew  dowB  ihe  Mdn  Hr  GeHri, 

mth  aU  the  epeed  r«  My; 
I,  Willi  two  more  to  help  me, 

WIH  bold  the  foe  in  play. 
In  yon  ttrai|kt  path  a  thoMoad 

May  weU  be  stopped  by  thrae.' 
'Now  wfeo  wilt  stand  ea  eiAcr  haad. 

And  keep  Ihe  brid^  with  m»t' 
Then  oat  spake  Spnrlu  Lartias; 

A  Kamaiaa  pioad  was  he: 
*Lo!  I  wUI  Haad  at  tby  ri«kt  kaad 

And  keep  Ihe  bridfa  with  thee.' 
Aad  eat  spaka  elreag  Henakltui 

or  TUlaa  Mood  was  ke: 
I  will  aUde  on  tby  left  side. 

And  keep  the  bridge  with  thee.' 
'Horalios,'  qootk  the  consal, 

*As  thon  sayest,  so  let  it  be>' 
And  BiratKht  against  that  great  array 

Forth  went  the  daaalless  three 
For  Romaas  in  Rome's  qoarrel 

Spared  Beilhcr  land  aor  gold, 
Vor  Ma  ner  wife,  aor  Ita*  aor  IHii, 

In  tbe  hrare  days  of  aid." 

The  phrase  in  tliis,  "Sir  Conwi],"  bks  been 
largely  beld  op  to  ridicule  bv  the  small  wits 
'*ou  town,"  and  thia  not  undeservedly;  it  has 
the  sin  of  affectation  about  it.  "0  Consal"  would 
have  answered  the  purpose  of  his  verse  quite 
as  well,  and  would  nave  been  classical  to  boot. 
"Sir  Consul,"  instead  of  raisine  the  dignity  of 
that  ancient  magistrate,  was  cafcuUtcd  only  to 
detorienter  old  Rome  altogether-  A  facetious 
friend  ofonrs  aUanpts  to  account  for  this  signal 
instance  of  bad  taste  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Hacao- 
lay,  upon  the  supposition  that,  if  be  wrote  "O 
Consul,"  one  of  those  provoking  misprints  miAfat 
take  place  which  will  sometimes  occur  in  the 
best-regulated  printing-olBces,  and  his  innocent 
line  be  transnuued  into  the  dread,  rebellious 
invocation, — 

"To  arms,  lo  aran,  0  Ceimelt" 

^'e  suggested  to  the  critic,  that  our  author 
m^ht  have  got  over  this  dilBcully  by  addressing 
this  magistrate  by  his  proper  aiipellation  pnetor, 
as  Uie  WMd  consul  (colleagne)  wu  not  brought 
into  nse  nndl  after  the  second  secession  of  the 
plebeians  to  Mount  Aventinc,  the  overthrow  of 
tbe  Decemvirs,  and  the  rerolntioB  u*  c  of 305. 
The  first  two  corsrU,  pn^ei^  i^etking,  of 


Roman  luatorv  were  h.  Valerins  and  H.  Hota* 
tins;  so  we  shewed  trinoiphantly  tbatMacaulay 
had  no  Just  grounds  forhissoueanisb  appreh«D> 
sitws.  Our  mwd  also  remarked  tkat  be  ibo^ 
it  was  not  in  good  taste  to  nuke  Horativs  CocIh, 
his  hero,  a  member  of  the  inferior  tribe,  while 
he  makes  his  two  coinpanions  belong  each  ta 
one  of  tbe  two  buher  tnbee,  the  RamMnses  and 
Titienses,  from  vraom  the  aenate  were  cbosea. 
Niebnhr's  suggestion  of  giving  each  tribe  a  re- 

Eresentative  in  ihe  defence  of  the  bridge  mijjht 
ave  been  adopted,  without  doing  a  poeticil 
injustice  to  the  great  Horatian  house.  Bat  vc 
merely  smiled  at  this  criticism.  To  vroceed, 
however.  We  look  upon  the  hurst  01  feeling 
on  the  appearance  of  Sextos  as  finely  and  forciUy 
described;  batitis  JobBBnlUsb:  there  is notUng 
Roman  or  classical  in  it,  as  ui  the  Weech  pat 
into  the  month  ef  Horatioa,  and  still  more  ia 
those  beautiful  and  noble  lines  in  which  tka 
characteristics  of  the  Roman  Gradivns  are  sa 
well  described  and  brought  out  in  bold  reliel 
from  tbe  CMitrast  presented  in  tbe  snooA  iow 
aad  peacefiil  images  aaggestod  by  tbe  prefiettig 
verses: — 

"And  Tens  krrs  the  wkhperi 
Of  pllghled  yoatk  aad  maM 

In  April's  iT«7  auiOBligtt, 
Beneatt  the  Restart  shade,* 

We  should  have  preferred  **silvery"  to  ''tvoiy;" 
the  sheen  of  ivory  isaU  too  cold,  and  ^tll,aM 
hard,  and  gives  yon  no  notion  of  the  soft,  nb* 
daed,  moist  gleams  of  moonlight  w^  the 

''Winds  are  teeaOibig  low  od  tte  Mm  Akriag  M|lt' 

"But  Uiy  father  lore*  the  ci«skil« 

or  broadsword  aad  of  shield! 
He  loTce  lo  drirt  the  steam  tkad  peaks 

From  Ike  tnth  batUe-aeld: 
Be  smUes  a  fmilp  awre  dreadlU 

Than  Us  ova  draadflU  frown, 
Wkcn  he  fees  Ihe  tbiek  %laA  dead  af  MMfte 

6a  ap  flmi  Ika  coavmped  town." 

Horace,  in  bis  second  ode,  has  pnrsned  tbe 
same  course,  and  produced  the  like  paiul  effect 
We  look  upon  it  as  a  matter  of  praise,  raibei 
than  of  blanie,  that  Nr.  Macuili^  dioiud  have 
caught  a  suggestion  from  this,  and  been  able  te 
imitate  so  successfully  the  spirit  of  bis  grest 
origiiuJ.   Horace  sings:— 

"Sive  tu  maris  Brycina  ridens, 
Qnam  lecni  clrcmuTolat,  et  Capido: 
Sive  neglectum  (enoa,  et  a^les, 

Res^b,  aaelor. 

Hen!  aimis  leage  aatiate  Me. 
Qaem  jurat  elanwr,  galmmpM  larai^ 
A«cr  et  Itoari  pedMs  jimiili 

TikMi  la 


But  mqi^  as  Hr.  MacanUy  may  be  indabtorf 
for  inspiration  and  imagery  to  the  cUasic  wnMnk 
and,  as  he  acknowiedges,  to  oar  aacioat  fcalbd 
poetry  and  Sir  WaltorSeoll,  be  is  nadar  lar^ 
obligations  to  his  formu-  aelf  as  a  ballad-wrMW 
than  anybody  dse.  The  peeuliar  foim  of  ei- 
prmion,  and  style  of  tWnght,  n^ich,  bovW 
adoiwdl  aa  they  an,  m4  oigbl  l»  b«,  O 
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stitole  their  character  hy  elaaskal  and  iMtoric 
allosioos,  arepecnluriyEBgllsfaaiidBIisabethaD. 
Soae  of  these  voir  exprewioos  that  bare  been 
lulled  at  are  sack  as  SirThemasNorth  would 
have  delisted  to  use.  Bat  many-'  of  those 
pfCiUaritles  which  form  a  charm  id  Msh^ads^ 
whea  the  dienw  ia  England  or  En^ish,  turn 
hto  Mccti  wheotiie  (homcisanantiqacfofeign 
legend.  The  eoatame,  in  one  case — ibe  Armada, 
ftr  iasiance— is  perfect;  in  the  other  It  is  in- 
ecH^RKNM  awl  iBcorreet;  aad  the  rattle  of  the 
■etre  assorts  ill  enoagh  with  oar  notions  of  the 
Stem,  grave,  iron  nen  of  Bone,  and  tlie  measure 
of  the  Lm/$  that  wtrntd  make  a  welcome  pulsa- 
6oB  on  Amt  enr.  Strings  of  names,  when  the 
nen  wt  shadom,  and  Ae  places,  for  the  mosi 
Mit  BO  better,  and  wb»m  tfeey  are  eren  Dot  so 
MK  ret  no  power  on  onr  bMrts,  are,  however, 
■HMBg  they  Hay  he,  ttings  of  little,  indeed, 
M  alerest;  wmt  how  diffmnt  it  is  ^en  dl  their 
fnpsr  namea  are  b%  widi  asMciations  stretchina 
wtA  the  realats  of  history,  and  the  actnai 
ik  visible  present.  The  force  of  this  will  he 
ikimti  wlwn  we  q«ote  a  stirring  passage  in 

"K^mkwfm  Ite  dndrr  bMek,  Md  on  Ibe purfle  m ; 
krt  liifei  is  Batlud  B«'«r  M  htm,  nor  e'«r  afstn 
•Ml  W. 

A«  miinau  se  ■cnricil  bnedt  turn  Lpu  la  Kl- 
tbnl  lar, 

1W  iM  sT  ataAw  wt»  as  brit^t  tmi  bmr  »  ibe  dar; 
fwtt  !•  Mft,  and  ruMt  to  west,  Ihr  wantaf  rt- 
dknce  Ajmad: 
■|k  M  8l  lOclncri  Movnl  k  tboM  —  il  shsae  «■ 
Bekfhy  Head. 
M  to  deep  Am  Spantard  Mw,  aloof  Itae  sootheni 

Wyoad  c«p«,  ni  enUesf  range,  Hktc  (winkling 
pohHs  of  tin; 
1W  Mwf  Mt  bb  Air  la  neb  M  TMMU't  KtmeriBg 

At  lined  nhm  pMrsd  ta  war  Ihm  Maadlr's  nn- 

IBM  mtm; 

*^  tiiatfcift  towin,  o*cr  CnnlMarH'a  oabs,  ibe  •err 
MraM  few; 

MHd  an  shc0Mrdt  tt  Shmebeoge,  tbe  raSfera  of 

■m        ana  4rteb  tte  bdls  aU  nighl  nnffCMihrn 
Briital  town, 

M  de  He  dar  tbm  bnadriiJ  Iwrn  bad  Mrt  on  CHr- 
IM  Down; 

tie  wMiari  M  WMtohall  Chfte  lockatf  fartb  Ms  Ae 

^  MW  tf«baMbv*ieb«OR«  BIU  tbe  straih  oTblaod- 
fetf  Bgkt. 

^  bi|lc'»  aote  and  eannm'fl  roar  (be  deatb-Ube  fl- 
teoee  btvke, 

*^  wicfc  one  ilait,  and  wift  oa«  cry,  the  royal  cllf 
woke. 

^  ****  ea  ril  her  itatety  gates  vdm  the  answering  bre> : 
^l*see  the  wild  alarm  cinfced  (hm  alt  her  reeling  epirci ; 
aU  the  biUericf  or  the  Tower  pealed  land  tbe 

roice  of  fear; 
^       am  OHtiHMl  iMiH  or  Thnmes  aent  back  a 

bndar  cheer; 

^  bm  flba  tumult  wards  was  heard  tbe  raab  of 
w  lha  imi  Mnun  of  l^s  and  pftet  dbih«d  down 


And  broader  sUB  becanM  the  bbUM  aad  loader  ttU  the  din, 
Ai  hit  ni>ni  erary  Tillage  ronnd  Iho  bone  ease  poor- 
ing  fai: 

Ami  eastward  M«ight,  fTom  wbd  Maehhealh,  the  wir- 
Ittfl  emad  wmt, 

And  Mued  is  many  an  ancienl  baB  the  gallant  Ha>na 
of  Kent 

SoWhvard,  flmaSarrer's  rleasanl  hUe,  lewlbsM  brl|bt 
coorien  forth; 

mgk  on  blonk  Bwpilesd'i  Bwarthy  bwht  ttey  ilailid 
far  the  Mrth; 

And  oa,  and  oa,  wIMwit  a  paosr,  Mind  tber  bonded 

ftai, 

AI  aigbt  IWm  lower  to  tower  Ihey  gpnng—  tpMmt 
rnm  hM  to  UB, 

Tin  tte  proad  penk  nlbiled  the  iag  o'erSmrta's  r§Af 
dales, 

Till,  Uko  Tfllcnaoef,  Bared  to  beirca  tbe  atoniy  bBbP  oT 
Vrahs, 

TBI  Iweire  Mr  coantiei  mw  the  blue  oa  Malreral 
lonely  height, 

TBI  slreaned  in  erfnson  on  the  wind  the  Wrehbi's  creal 

of  light, 

Tin  broad  and  fierce  the  star  came  forth  on  Kly'a 
■Utely  Auie, 

And  tower  and  hamlet  ran  in  anna  o'er  all  the  Iwnnd' 
leas  plain, 

TIU  Belvoir'a  lordly  temee  the  >tgn  to  Uncobi  sent, 
Aad  Uaeola  aped  tbe  netcage  o«  o'er  Oe  wMe  nl* 
of  Trent, 

Tin  Skiddaw  saw  ibe  Rn  that  burned  ea  Anat's  «a- 
baMed  pile. 

And  the  red  gtaret  n  8hMdaw  nwnd  the  birgbm  e( 

drtate." 

This  grand  master-roti  of  places  is  to  an 
Englishnvan  what  Homer's  catalogue  of  the  ships 
nmst  hare  been  to  an  aacient  Greek.  All  have 
their  associations  personal  or  historic.  Bat  the 
shadowy  names  of  Laltn  and  Etruscan  towns  Mid 
yillages,  whose  very  site  is  doubtftil,  qieak  in 
no  sort  to  the  feeKngs  of  any  lining  man.  Hie 
Aurrtfj*^,  too,  in  this  Armada,  ana  tbe  Batde 
of  tvry,  it  appropriate  enoogb— 

*'We  have  fongbl  with  oar  iwords,  hnrmh!" 

bat  there  is  tvo  much  of  the  Cossack  in  patting 
it,  as  in  the  <<Lay  of  Gapys/'  so  pionunenthr 
and  so  freqontfy  forward  in  a  RonM  triompfa, 

"HcaaU  d'orgnnll,  0  Moa  ceariier  Bdile, 
Bt  bale  aoz  ifigit  los  peqlea  at  ies  rets." 

It  win  he  nadily  perceiTed,  too,  from  the 
quotations  we  hawe  laade,  bow  constantly  Ma- 
caulay  repeats  th«  nervons  phrases  ana  fine 
images  whicA  shew  so  grandly  in  his  first  bal- 
lads. The  defcription  of  the  start  and  bonnd," 
with  which  "the  royal  city  wohe,"  is  deserving 
of  the  hi^est  pnme.  Nothing  can  be  more 
j^taresqne  than  the  line,— 

"And  the  broad  itraaa  of  and  pikes  daabed  dowa 
each  renrntp  aaweC" 

No  man  is  more  eonscions  of  this  than  Mr.  Ma- 
caulayj  but  he  ^^lays  it  fo  a  degree  which 
wears  the  air  of  poTorty  ef  iKnimoi^  or  of 
pridefiilness.  HoneTf  in  ike  tkh  estoess  «f  his 
poetical  imsgerv  sm  iRutntion  in  pictorial 
words,  may  wttfi  a  phdd  trtamph  be  pemtitted 
to  repeat  again  Ae  mrae  passages,  a»  though 
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tbev  had  been  done  to  expound  and  mwtray 

sucD  Bui  mch  a  subject,  and  could  not  oe  sur^ 
passed  even  by  thetr  creator.  The  poet  saw 
ibat  they  were  good.  When,  however,  he  re- 
prodaces  them,  it  is  in  the  entirety  of  their 
outward  form,  to  suit  the  like  matter  to  that 
whereon  they  had  been  before  employed,  itfa- 
caulay,  on  the  contrary,  uses  the  essence,  but 
throws  a  tkio  disguise  over  the  form.  Thus, 
above,  we  have  -the  roariup  streets;"  and  in 
the  Lat/8  we  have  the  ''shouting  streets,"  "the 
bellowing  forum,"  "the  roaring  gate,"  and  so 
on.  We  have  'Uhe  thousand  masts  of  Thames," 
and  **Byr8a'«  (hoosand  masts.''  We  have 
'Moudly  and  moK  loudly,"  and  -'plainly  and 
more  plainly,"  and  "nearer  and  more  near," 
as  constantiv  recurring  in  the  Lay*  as  the 
hurrahs  of  the  Ballads.  In  short,  there  is  a 
vast  deal  of  reproduction  of  that  'nhich  was 
originally  good  for  the  once  in  the  place  in 
which  it  appeared,  but  which,  when  caUcd  into 
use  again  and  again,  stamps  the  writer  with 
mannerism,  or  sometbiii«  worse.  In  the  "Battle 
of  the  Lake  Regillus"  there  are  many  fine  pass- 
ages, though  it  is,  upon  the  whole,  sometfaing 
heavier  diu  the  other  two  to  which  we  have 
iJloded.  The  following  description  of  a  horse 
ruooing  away  after  the  death  of  hia  rider  is 
fine,  though  evidmlly  suggested  by— 

"llMi-fhot  Ui  cycfl:  his  nostril  tpntd. 
The  loose  rein  dugUag  oa  hii  kead; 
Hoariafs  aad  saddle  Uoodf  red, 
Lord  Mamfaw's  ilaed  nubed  ky." 

Still  we  repeat  the  description  is  good,  though 
Macaulay  seems  to  have  some  odd  nottons  of 
hoiseman8hi|t;  for  he  talks  with  great  fervour 
of  men  riding  at  the  topmost  pace  with  ttaek 
rein  and  bloody  spnr.  We  suspect  a  canter  on 
the  hidiroad  has  been  the  highest  speed  with 
which  ne  was  ever  personally  acquainted,  and 
that  he  is  not  conscious  of  the  absolute  ne- 
cessity of  keeping  a  horse  together  when  he  is 
going  the  pace:— 

"Fut,  fut,  wkh  fceeb  wUd  ipwainr, 

The  dark  grejr  charger  fled; 
He  bvrit  tkrongh  raahs  of  Bgktfalf  aiaa, 

He  sprang  o'er  betpt  ot  detd. 
His  kridle  hr  oatsbeamlag, 

His  Haaka  all  Mood  and  Ibaa^ 
He  u«gU  Ike  laalhitM  mmalalM,— 

The  awmiafais  of  feis  horn. 
The  pass  was  sleep  aad  ragged; 

Hie  wolves  Ibey  kowled  and  whined; 
Bnt  he  ran  like  a  wklrlwind  up  the  fuu. 

Aid  left  the  wolres  behind. 
Throogk  atany  a  startled  hamlet 

Thndered  kis  Iriag  ffet: 
He  nuked  thr«iigh  the  gate  of  Tnicnlam, 

He  laihed  np  Ike  loag  wMte  itreet. 
He  rarted  bf  lower  and  leaiple, 

Aad  puiod  aot  ttm  Ua  race 
Till  he  steed  babra  kis  ■astefs  door 

iM  the  statdjr  natkat-pUce. 
Aid  Uralgktwar  roaad  kia  gathered 

A  pale  aad  inadiaBg  erowd, 
Aad  whM  fltey  kaew  fcim,  cries  af  rafs 

Brake  IMh,  Md  wailiK  taqd; 


Aad  wonaa  rent  their  Iresiea 

Far  tkekr  great  prince's  bil; 
And  aM  aien  gint  «■  Uwir  old  swards 

Aad  went  to  nan  Ike  wall." 

We  now  pass  on  to  the  duuacter  of  those 
Lays,  and  propose,  in  the  first  instance,  to 
compare  them  with  what  those  lost  Lays  were 
of  which  Mr.  Hacaulay  has  treated.  We  pre- 
fer Dr.  'Arnold's  account,  however,  of  the  pro- 
bable literature  of  ancient  Rome,  and  shall  quote 
it  accordingly:— 

"Tbe  ead  of  the  raign  af  the  last  king  af  Baw 
faUa  leas  than  twant)-  yean  bafiare  the  battle  at 
Marathon.  The  age  af  the  Crtek  heroic  peetnr 
waa  lens  slaee  past;  the  avUs  aT  On  traa  age,  •( 
that  InperfecC  dvUlaatlan,  wbea  legal  appceasim 
had  aucceeded  to  tbe  aere  violence  of  the  plH- 
derer  and  tk«  conqoerar,  bad  bees  bewailed  bjr 
Healed  three  centariea  earlier ;  TheogLala  bad  ■earned 
aver  tbe  ainkiag  iaiportaaee  of  noble  biitb  aad 
tbe  arowlBK  influence  of  riohea;  the  aid  ariatecra- 
cies  had  beain  overthrown  by  aingla  tyraata,  aai 
these  again  had  everywhere  yielded  ta  the  paver 
of  nrlstMraclea  »der  a  nlUgaled  Urm,  wUA  Is 
SABM  laataaeea,  adaittad  a  mixture  ef  papalar 
flreeden.  Alewu  aM  flapphn  had  haaa  dead  Ibr 
more  than  half  a  cratory;  Slnanldas  was  la  tbt 
vigour  of  life;  aad  pvaae  hlatary  had  already  beea 
ntteapted  by  H«cat»us  ot  HUetna.  Of  the  weeks 
of  tbeae  laat,  indeed,  only  fragments  have  ties' 
cended  to  oa;  but  their  entire  writiaga,  tafelfcer 
with  those  of  many  other  early  poeta,  scattered  ip 
and  down  tbrongh  a  period  of  nore  than  100  yean, 
existed  till  the  general  wreck  of  ancient  llteiaian^ 
and  furnished  abundaat  monnnents  of  the  vigaer  *f 
tbe  tireek  aiind,  long  before  the  pariwd  whaa  kiatecj 
began  fhlthfally  to  record  particular  eventa.  Hal  af 
the  lUflutB  miai  under  the  kings,  Ciceio  knew  aa 
more  than  wn  do.  He  had  seea  no  w«kB  af  that 
period,  whether  of  bisterlans  ar  of  paets;  ha  kal 
never  beard  the  name  of  a  iiiugle  individual  wbssr 
geaiua  bad  made  it  famous,  and  had  preserved  U* 
memory  together  with  bis  own.  A  certain  numr 
ber  of  iawK  ascribed  to  tbe  kinga,  and  preserred, 
wbelhrr  on  tables  of  wood  or  brass  in  the  Capltel, 
or  in  the  collection  of  tbe  Jurist  Papirioea,  were 
lUmaat  the  sole  monuments  which  cogld  Ulastrsta 
the  spirit  of  tbe  early  ages  •t  the  Remaa  peapis, 
Bnt  even  those,  ta  jadge  from  the  few  extracti 
with  which  we  are  acqaaiated,  mait  have  beea 
nwdenUsad  In  thrir  laagnagei  for  the  Latla  afa 
law  ascribed  to  8arvias  TnUloa  Is  perfectly  Intal- 
ligible,  and  not  mare  ancient  in  its  forn*  tbu 
that  of  the  fifth  eentnrj-  of  Rome,  whereas  tk« 
few  genuine  monuments  of  the  earliest  times,  Ike 
hymns  of  the  SalU  and  of  tbe  brotherhood  of  kas- 
bandry,  Fratres  Arvoles,  required  to  be  interprelrd 
to  tbe  Romans  of  Cicero's  time  like  a  foreiga  laa- 
guage;  and  of  the  hymn  of  the  Fratres  Arvale* 
we  can  onraalvea  Judge,  fni  it  has  been  accMsat> 
aUy  presen'ed  ta  aur  days,  and  the  maaalBg  af 
nearly  half  of  It  is  only  to  be  guessed  at.  W* 
agrees  with  what  IHtlybius  says  of  the  language 
of  the  treaty  between  Bom«  and  C^artbage,  cen- 
claded  In  (be  first  year  of  the  commonwealth;  i< 
was  so  unlike  tbe  Latin  of  his  own  time,  tbe  end 
of  the  sixth  and  beginning  of  the  seventh  ceatnrr 
of  Rome,  that  even  those  who  understood  It  best 
f*ttnd  same  things  In  it  whleh^  with  their  *«A 
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meaihB,thay  e«MHfntilynf\m\n.  Ttu,  altlMHgk 
fn*M  w«r«  udeuhtoinjr  nwle  and  aung  In  th« 
tlMM  *r  Ike  Unga,  at  AiRerala  tmil  at  feaata,  In 
caMKMnOan  af  tte  worthy  deeds  af  the  nobleat 
aflfta  Kanuu;  and  altbouKli  aone  of  tbe  aetoal 
Mrfaa  «r  the  kings  nay,  imk^,  bave  eame 
dawa  hm  ma  aeorce,  yet  tt  ton  net  »9ptmr 
M  Vkvy  were  ever  written,  and  Uma  Uiey  were 
•Hmd  frail  Mie  generatlan  ta  anatber,  nar  can 
■flT  aaa  tell  at  what  tine  they  attained  to  their 
pewat  ahape.  Traeea  of  a  period,  mneh  later  than 
Oal  af  the  kings,  may  be  diaoemed  In  then ;  and 
I  He  na  reaaon  to  differ  from  tba  opinion  of  Nl»- 
Mr,  wha  thinks  that  as  we  new  bave  then  thay 
*R  aat  eartler  than  the  restarallan  of  Hie  rtty  after 
h«  laraiioB  of  the  Oaula.  If  this  be  so,  there 
nab  a  veil  net  to  be  reaored,  net  only  en  tbe 
luttmar  hlatery  ef  the  early  Romans,  but  on  that 
sfeM  ve  aaMM  mmtUt  mm  desire  to  know,  and 
vHch,  in  the  nam  ef  Oreeeev  alMda  ffarth  In  aieh 
M  Hgfet,  the  satire  and  power  of  their  genins ; 
wM  they  thonffht,  what  they  bated  and  what 
her  tored.  Yet  atthongh  the  legends  of  the  eariy 
liHH  aury  are  neither  historical  nor  yet  ee~ 
Rilvflk  tbe  sobjecta  which  they  ertebrate,  atiU 
Mr  1mm  la  so  great,  and  their  beanty  and  In- 
Imal  m  aarpaa^ng,  that  il  weald  be  nopardon- 
■Hi  h  nerttee  them  aitegether  to  tbe  spirit  of 
and  of  fket,  and  te  exelade  then  ftwn  tbe 
fkM  vhkh  they  haye  ee  long  held  tat  Ronua 
MMf.  Mor  BhMll  I  caaplalh  ef  readers,  If  tbey 
IMR  anr  wMh  tadlArause  these  attenvts  sf  nine 
b  rat  tagether  Uie  Meagre  fragHeate  af  ear  knew^ 
,  and  te  present  tkeai  wNh  a«  oMHae  of  the 
IkM  «r  the  kinipi,  at  onee  ineemplete  and  witheat 
9irit;  whDe  they  read  wKh  Inteieat  the  tauiortal 
MHT  af  the  fall  of  Tarqalnaa,  and  the  wars  with 
Nmsaa  and  the  Lattau,  as  It  has  been  handed 
<nrB  Is  OB  in  the  rich  calonring  of  the-  oM  berate 
Uya  ar  Rme." 

All  this  is  very  beantifaUy  expres-sed  by  Ar- 
mU.  Would  to  fled;  dut  wiOi  his  great  in- 


dostry,  and  fine  appreciation  of  die  valne  of 
evidence  be  had  been  wared  to  complete  the 
work  be  commenced!  We  are  deeply  indebted 
to  him  for  marshalling  some  fine  dreams*  all  of 
tbe  olden  time,  and  nshering  them  to  onr  notice 
through  die  gate  of  honi.  But,  after  all,  to 
what  does  it  oome?  They  aie  still  dreams— 
thin  dreams.  All  that  we  really  know  of  an- 
cient Rome,  -wHk  the  exception  of  one  public 
docnment  pcesenred  by  Polybins,  is  comprised 
in  a  very  lew  words  written  bv  Tacitus,— -'Ur- 
bem  Romam  k  principio  reges  'habuere."  Of  a 
certainty,  we  know  no  more,  than  that  the  kings 
of  Rome  had  a  large  and  wide  ascendancy, 
and  that  by  the  results  of  a  popular  convnbion, 
followed  by  a  civil  war,  the  whole  frame  of 
die  empire  was  as  completely  broken  to  pieces 
as  by  striking  out  with  yonr  fist  you  aught 
shiver  a  dobe  of  glass.  Ifistory  presents  no 
examle  of  so  utter  a  destructioB  of  every  thing 
peiUining  to  a  people,  in  every  possible  respect, 
as  that  which  followed  upon  (he  Etruscan  in- 
vaslon,  first;  and,  secondly,  the  crashing  con- 
ouest  of  Rome  by  die  Gauls.  All  before  that 
oate  is  mere,  mere  Cable;  and  it  is  not  indigen- 
ous, as  iix.  Macaulay  seems  to  think.  But, 
probably,  we  will  take  up  the  sd»ject  at  another 
time,  mating  Mr.  Macaulay's  fancies  tbe  dienw 
for  writing  in  good  earnest  abont  andenl 
Rone. 

Bnl  tenoinating  tfans  abn^y  for  die  present, 
let  na  not  he  misnndentood.  No  man  has  a 
higher  anpi«ciadon  than  the  writer  of  the  above 
article  of  Maeaiday's  enthusiasm  and  grains,  or 
a  more  buoyuit  delight  in  his  ner\-oas  versi- 
fication His  Bailadt  long  ago,  when  we  first 
saw  them,  we  got  by  heart  at  a  burst;  and  it 
Is  no  small  portion  of  his  La^»  which  recnrs  to 
ns  at  idle  moments,  to  make  unbidden  uiusic  in 
oar  ears,  and  nsurp  our  memory.  From  the 
very  depths  of  our  heart,  Macaulay,  we  cheer 
yoQ  on  yonr  lofky  way. 


Coiirg  iEtudet  Uistoriques.  (Lectures  on  the  Study  of  History.)  By  P.  C.  F.  Daunou. 
Vols.  I.  and  II.   Paris.  1842. 

(from  TnF.  FOREIGN  QUARTERLY  REVIEW.) 


DaeMHT.  afW  playing  a  distinguidied  part 
««iDg  dw  tronblous  times  of  the  French 
MMion,  devoted  the  latter  period  of  his  life 
fwdy  to  literature.  He  was  bom  at  Boulo^e 
*  n«l.  In  1792  he  was  elected  a  member  of 
>K  Natitnial  Cooveation.  where  be  voted  against 
vdcaih  of  Louis  XVI.,  demanding  that  die 
WMchce  should  be  cwnmnicd  ia^o  imprisonment 
the  continnance  of  the  war,  and  into 
^■■dwent  «■  dw  restoration  of  peace.  This 
MMght  Urn  into  eonnexien  with  die  Girondists, 
*>  BvelTed  hnn  m  the  persecttfion  to  which 
^  party  was  shortly  afterwards  exposed. 
^TliM  was  the  first  iWidont  of  the  Council 
01  the  Five  Hnndpnd.  Aftw  dte  I8th  Brumaire 


he  was  elected  a  tribune,  but  as  he  soag^l  to 
defend  the  constttntion  against  the  encroach- 
ments of  tbe  first  consnl,  in  1802,  the  latter 
fonnd  means  to  remove  so  inconvenient  a  fuitc- 
tionarv  from  oflice.  Daunou  thereupon  occnpied 
himsrlf  for  some  lime  chiefly  with  the  duties 
of  his  place  as  librarian  to  the  Paudieon.  Nar 
poleon.  when  Emperor,  found  an  opportonity. 
to  promote  him  to  a  more  important  office,  of 
which,  however,  he  was  deprived  on  the  restora- 
Uon  of  the  Bourbons.  He  then  accepted  an 
engagemeiit  as  principal  editor  of  tbe  *  Journal 
des  Savans,'  and  in  1819  was  atUched  to  die 
Collie  de  France  as  professor  of  history.  It 
was  not  long  afterwards  that  he  was  elected  a 
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aember  of  the  Chnfter  af  Peynllfls,  when  b* 
■fMke  on  serqinl  Mcadmu,  aid  ahnys  voted 
with  the  liberal  par^. 

After  the  reroIntiOQ  of  1639,  Daaaoit  had 
aereral  marks  of  favoiir  from  the 
1b  Aagnst  of  the  sane  year  he  reeeiTed  the 
SQperintendeacc  of  the  archives  of  the  kingdon, 
and  several  hoooarable  dtstinctions,  including 
that  of  the  peerage,  were  conferred  npon  Bun. 

DavMn  eiyoyed  a  high  Tepwtttion  awmg 
Freneh  nmt  of  ktten,  yet  Ae  worits  that  he 
has  left  hehiftd  tarn  are  neilber  n— arow  net 
▼ery  senenlbv^  kpown.  Aowi^c  die  Mst  SMceaa* 
fal  of  his  writings  nay  be  named,  Anahfte  de» 
OfMotu  Diverse*  ntr  rOrtfim  de  VhnprimeTie 
published  in  1802:  Enai  wr  tes  GaramHta  H- 
dioulmettef,  of  which  a  third  edition  appeared 
in  1621;  and  Essai  Miatoriqum  ntr  la  fMtssmee 
TmporeUe  des  Papet,  et  mr  r.4iiu  fK'Hs  ont 
fait  de  lenr  Mimttire  Spirilmeilt,  a  worit  in 
two  Tolnnes,  of  iriiich  a  fovth  ediliea  was 
printed  ia  1^ 

The  wmk  naw  helare  ns  eensislB  of  a  cmi- 
densation  of  Ae  lectnes  delivered  by  Daaaoa, 
as  Professor  ^Histon^,  at  the  Coll^  de  France, 
from  1819  till  1830.  A  large  portion  of  the  work 
had  been  careMly  revised  dy  the  author,  and 
the  first  volume  was  alreaay  m  type,  yrkta 
death  saifirised  htm  about  a  year  ago.  The  re- 
mainder was  left  by  him  in  the  form  of  detached 
lectn«s:  and  as  he  had  in  bis  last  iHness  ex- 
pressed a  decided  wish,  that  whatever  of 
writings  might  be  printed  after  his  death,  should 
he  liven  to  the  poblie  in  the  exact  form  in 
whidi  be  left  them,  his  literary  exeeutora  have 
felt  it  their  duty  to  comply  with  aa  sokmn  an 
injoBCtion.  The  first  part  aapears,  therefore, 
with  the  corrections  of  ike  autnor,  and  is  divided 
into  books  and  ch^ters,-  the  second  is  divided 
into  lectures,  and  would,  no  doubt,  have  under- 
gone a  severe  revision  had  the  author's  life 
been  prolonged  for  a  year  or  tvo.  The  cor- 
rected portion  comprises  the  whole  of  the  first, 
and  about  one-half  of  the  second  volume;  the 
rest  fills  the  latter  half  of  the  second  volume, 
and  will,  we  presume,  occuoy  the  whole  of  the 
ancceedine  volumes  which  have  yet  to  appear. 

The  subject  of  historical  study  is  divided  by 
our  author  into  three  parts :  the  examination  of 
facts,  the  classifieattoi)  of  facts,  and  the  expo* 
sltion  of  facts.  The  first  of  these  he  again  sob- 
divides  into  two  books,  of  which  the  first  lavs 
down  the  rules  of  historical  criticism,  while  the 
second  enlarges  on  the  utility  of  history.  Under 
historical  criticism  we  are  particularly  to  under- 
stand the  art  of  examining  the  historical  valae 
of  ancient  traditions  and  monwneols;  and  ttie 
comparative  tmstmtrtteiAis  of  d&dferent  writers, 
in  proportion  as  they  were  themselves  specta- 
tors of  the  events  ttiey  relate,  or  were  Mtely 
to  have  received  Uiew  infwmation  firom  pure 
or  questionable  sources. 

Every  history  not  written  till  a  century  and 
a  half  after  the  events  to  be  related  had  oc- 
enrred,  is  at  once  cluscd  by  Daunoa  among 
traditions.  Thus  die  whole  of  the  Komati  histery 
down  to  the  war  against  PvrriMs.  is  -mere  tra^ 
dition ;  and  in  readhig  it,  the  student  is  warned 
to  make  allowance  for  Ae  credulity,  ignor- 
ance, and  imagination  of  thn  pe^e  aneng 


wham  thaaa  Iraditiena  wm  eanent.  In  GmA 
history,  accord^  to  our  aathar's  view,  aU  ii 
tradition  dut  j^recedei  the  time  of  HeiMotm; 
and  the  annaU  of  the  E^rptiani,  the  Asiyiiiai, 
the  Hedes,  and  the  Peiaans,  are  all  lindariT 
dassed.  The  traditienal  pariod  again  is  ueccm 
by  what  DauMu  calls  tne  mvthelegicat  penod, 
in  which  it  is  impossible  for  the  historiaa,  mileti 
by  the  aid  of  RevelatioBy  I*  distingnidi  fact  bom 
faUe;  and  the  mytbolo^cal  is  preceded  by  M 
aniedilnvian  period,  teapecttag  which  oar  wdj 
kaewledM  is  derived  firom  Holy  Writ.  The 
historical  period,  property  so  called,  eemMasn 
onlv  with  the  year  77ft  befM«  the  Christiaa  ei^ 
and  gives  way  ia  its  torn  to  the  tia^lieasi 
period,  in  propartian  aa  the  atvttal  prariaM 
af  the  Baaum  ei^iia  aro  ovemB  fagr  Ae  h»> 
harians. 

injadgiog  of  profane  traditioMi  history,  Daasa 
rejects  at  once  as  fabalons  every  fact  eoaint; 
to  the  known  lawa  of  physical  aatOM;  aad  ke 
receives-  as  estremeiy  iawaobaUe  all  Ustotimt 
aamtives  relative  to  the  aaaae  period,  sad 
accompanied  hy  aa  nmnanii  aoiaanne  afmiiwl 
loaa  oeonences;  bat  where  thara  ia  aithlsj 
imprahaUe  about  a  fact  handed  down  by  Mb- 
tieo,  M>  where  that  which  is  naiwmluidproWUs 
■ay  easily  he  senaHUed  firmn  that  which  ii 
BiarveUans  or  AhoiMU,  a  itaditiflDal  event  mj 
oAen  ao^piire  an  all  but  nnquostioDable  aathoritf. 
LycD^us,  for  iaalanoe,  ia  known  to  as  oaly  if 
baditton,  aad  gross  fictiMis  have  been  interaom 
into  his  hiatoiy,  by  bis  cvednlous  and  miagiaslin 
ceaatryaMn;  yet  n*  bistorian  ttanhs  oT  fas*- 
rinaiajt  Hm  laet  that  that*  did  aaeh  aMB 
aa  Lyeargns,  and  that  ba  did  give  lam  t* 
the  Spaitans^  The  existence  «  Haaw  saj 
Hesion  again  is  mere  matter  of  tndiiioa,  ass 
we  have  only  traditional  anibarity  fw  the  fsct 
that  the  works  attribnted  to  Iheni^  were  resUy 
written  by  them;  yet  (boee  who  have  dedsret 
their  doubts  as  le  the  existence  of  Homer,  aai 
have  gone  so  far  as  to  question  the  paternity 
of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  have  become,  in  our 
author's  opinion,  just  objects  of  derision  to  twry 
sane  scholar.  Many  other  occurrences,  restiBg 
only  on  tradition,  are,  nevertheless,  ressonsbJy 
placed  in  history,  as  unquestioned,  if  not  asm* 
questionable,  facts.  Among  these  may,  for 
instance,  be  mentioned,  the  expnUioa  ofUie 
Tarqnias  from  Rome,  and  the  establishment  of 
the  consulate;  the  two  first  lUesscnian  wan: 
the  philosophical  labours  of  Thales  aad  PytlU' 
goras;  the  laws  of  Solon;  the  usnrpatioD  of 
Pisislratns;  the  conquests  of  Cymsaod  Cambysa; 
and  the  coDunenoanient  of  the  war  berirew  the 
Persians  aad  the  Graeks.  For  aU  these  Aoa 
we  have  ao  ai^rihr  but  p«pab»  tiadiliiaj  wd 
each  of  them  ishamM  down-tova  wiA  >mI- 
titode  of  Eabnlous  details,  wMch  the  judiciDW 
critic  is  bonad  to  rqeot:  still  the  maia  IMi 
caanat  be  ealted  into  question  withotf  oyer 
stepping  the  baands  of  a  rcasaaaMe  Mcptiana. 

OurMthor  aext  examines  Ifae  valae  of  hutSRCil 
monuments,  among  whii^  he  iuJades  the  p*^ 
ductioae  oi  the  pamtor,  die  stalovy,  At 
tect,  and  die  meebamciaa.  He  then  P«m*  m 
to  the  subject  ef  medals  aad  jaeeriptleas,  tfcs 
historical  valae  ef  wbich  he  seems, 
cnongh,  not  dbpased  to  eatsuato  waef  hipl^ 
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Tbe  vhole  of  the  first  volnme  is  oeeapied  by 
tk  subject  of  Historical  Criticism.  The  second 
▼olnme  contains  the  second  book,  on  the  Utility 
of  Hiitory,  to  which  DauDoo  gives,  natorally 
euM^,  an  extensive  sigpiicMioii.  I)ie  aseona 
gieat  division,  the  Classification  of  Facts,  eon- 
amces  about  the  middle  of  the  second  volnme, 
aad  will,  wepresuBe,  he  continBed  in  the  third, 
la  the  classification  of  facts  are  included  the 
adcaces  of  ceographv  and  chronology. 

Tbe  tbira  great  oivision,  the  Exposition  of 
Facts,  is  of  so  comprehensive  a  natare,  that  it 
it  difikoU  for  any  one  not  in  the  secret  to 


ess  Aeextentto  which  the  work  may  eventaally 
carried.  The  two  volumes  now  before  as, 
therefore,  nmr  he  looked  on  as  ajtortion  only 
of  the  introductory  matter,  and  it  wonld  he 
hazardous  to  {wononnce  an  opinion  on  Ihepro- 
hi^le  ultimate  valne  of  the  whole  work.  There 
cannot,  however,  be  a  doabt,  that  it  will  be  the 
work  on  which  will  mainly  depend  the  rank 
which  Daunou  is  to  bold  m  the  estimation  of 
posterity;  and,  it  is  but  the  natural  partiality  of 
nis  editor,  M.  Taillandier,  to  believe  with  oim, 
that  the  compoaitton  will  one  day  take  a  place 
among  the  hignest  productions  ofFranch  Utecatore. 
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IT  A  BABBAUAK  ETK. 


Ih  183&  there  was  a  great  ontponrii^  of  na- 
tioDtlities  and  shying  of  tea-pots  among  the 
Chinese,  and  the  Speech  of  Loo,  governor  of 
Canton,  in  a  private  audience  wiu  Lord  Na- 
pier, was  duly  translated  and  placed  among  the 
state  papers  of  Great  Britain,  after  going  the 
round  01  our  delighted  newspapers.  Any  foreign 
personage  officially  deputed  to  investigate  and 
inquire  into  Chinese  wairs,  being*  designated 
by  them  as  a  "  Barbarian  £ye,"  Dy  this  tide 
was  Lord  Napier  addressed  to  the  following 
effect:— 

"  After  so  many  reasonable  advices  and  man- 
dates which  have  been  conunnnicated  bv  and 
from  the  proper  authorities  of  the  Celestial 
Empire,  it  is  marvellous  that  ^ov,  Barbarian 
Eye,  should  still  root  yourself  m  devilish  per- 
versity, turning  aside  the  ears  of  your  Eye's 
mind.  What  official  instructions  yon  may  have 
received  from  the  person  called  yonr  King  are 
not  known  to  ns;  neither  is  it  of  the  sliMtest 
importance  that  we  should  know.  Our  laws, 
bruliant  as  the  imperial  radiations  from  the 
august  brother  of  the  Sun  and  Moon  can  make 
them,  and  terrible  to  the  inmost  sonls  of  ten 
thousand  kitKdoms,  cannot  be  expected  by  any 
equal-ordered  (i.  e.  not  insane)  mind,  to  suffer 
the  slightest  breath  of  influence  from  the  in- 
comprehensible desires  and  small  trading  spe- 
culations of  a  barbarian  people,  dwelling  upon 
a  cold,  hungry  island  of  wild  ducks  and  fisher- 
men, at  a  distance  of  many  billions  of  miles." 

Troty  oar  "persuasive  powers"  appear  to 
have  been  estimated  at  a  very  low  rate  a  few 
years  ago  bv  our  official  friends  Ihe  mandarins. 
But  not  only  did  they  regard  our  influence  in 
matters  of  war  as  of  no  sort  of  account,  they 
had  jost  the  same  supercilious  sublimity  of 
contempt  for  our  commerce,  our  laws,  ana  the 
Dational  understanding.  In  testimony  whereof 
we  quote  the  following  extracts  from  the  speech 
of  Loo,  as  it  appeared,  by  careful  translation, 
in  onr  newspapers  of  Feb.  14th,  1835:— 

■'I  shall  now  speak  to  yon.  Barbarian  Eye, 
as  though  von  were  an  equally  reasonable  man 
with  mj'self.  I,  the  Governor,  have  pity  for 
all  outside  barbarians,  and  wish  not  their  ruin 
and  destruction,  so  long  as  they  behave  them- 
selves properly,  or  can  be  brought  to  do  so  by 
reason.  The  linguists,  translators,  and  interpre- 
ters, shall  not  deceive  ns  into  a  greater  or  less 
degree  of  pity  than  is  just:  neither  shall  their 
false  counsels  cause  you,  aind  all  your  nation 
to  be  drioen  to  the  last  stage  of  poverty  and 
despair." 


Ahal  diere  has  been  sooie  foul  pb^,  Ah 
among  these  interpreters?  We  had  never  AMgl 
of  that!  But  mark  the  cool  and  deliberate  w 
sequences:  — 

"  With  regard  to  about  eighteen  of  Ik  u 
linguists,  the  laws  have  already  been  pH 
force;  whereby  their  heads  are  now  m  h 
bloom  upon  the  points  of  tall  spears,  ao4  w 
wilt  i^ceive  no  more.  For^-seven  have, 
the  same  time,  been  instructively  visited  (i 
chaouj  literally  *  benignly  illuminited')  bv 
three-mch  bamboo  open  the  soles  of  mta  » 
during  a  few  hours  at  a  time,  and  it  is  thoijfl 
they  will  remember  their  instmctioas.  ft 
also  must  strictly  attend  to  oar  chops  mk  elitt 
whereat  all  natiims  tremble  excessively." 

That  it  was  anticipated  bv  Loo,  aaJ  iD  (b 
other  mandarins,  that  Lord  Napier,  mi  tio] 
British  sailor  and  marine,  would  trwle 
sively  at  this  dreadful  broad  hint,  we  obd* 
but  feel  convinced.  Indeed,  we  Uiiak  Aisiri 
satisfied  impression  on  the  part  of  the  Cbiite 
is  evident  from  the  sarcastic  tone  in  wUtb  d 
Governor  of  Canton,  wishing  to  debar  the  M 
barians  from  "&»  luxuries  the  table, "  i 
mediately  adds  die  following:— 

"No  doubt  yoor  Barbarian  Eyeship  &i 
yourself  very  comfortable  here  in  Caotw!  i 
t^e  your  fill  at  a  cheap  rate  of  our  finest  ti 
and  feast  luxuriously  every  day  upon  our  a 
ried  mice,  conserve  of  locusts,  mud  Mtn 
moles  with  worm  sauce;  preserving  an  eiceU 
slate  of  health  throughout  by  freouent  potata 
of  our  incomparable  rhubarb.  But  yot  ^ 
go.  It  may  be  a  sad  thing  for  you,  nt  1 1 
again  there  are  no  longer  any  lanterns  kt] 
here,  dark  as  you  may  finJ  youfsdf.  lu 
is  your  fate.  Here  you  must  eat,  and  ^ 
and  palanquine  about  no  more  1"  ' 

What  a  change  in  the  sUte  of  affairs  is  i 
sentcd/  by  the  recent  accounts  1  What  a  m 
blue  buttons  and  peacocks'  feathers  has  tal 

Jilacel  It  may  be  spoken  of  li^tly,  btl 
'horrors  of  war"  are  to  be  seen  aniost 
the  folly  of  the  poor  Celestials.  If,  howel 
any  thing  can  possibly  tend  to  rationaliMI 
most  outrageous  self-conceits  and  vain  faaii 
surely  the  "reasoning"  of  British  bayoaett| 
boral^sbells  must  have  dme  much  to  biiii 
about.  But  if  it  were  a  sadly  ea^  matta 
kill  two  or  three  hundred  Cninese  for 
scratch  received  by  an  Englishoun  (lor  ■ 
seems  to  be  about  the  proportiui,  and  m 
indeed,  the  Chinese  say  they  can  wdl  aw 
as  their  standing  army  alone  wowris  toTOSj 
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i),  itfD  Ae  laak  of  OTenwiBg  die  national 
'  hH  ton  OTodigioiu— if,  indeed,  it  be 
vUd  we  rather  doubt.  Even 
lie  nrtnJ  of  oar  fleet,  and  with  the  guns 
be-of'taile-ships,  and  frigates,  and  brigs, 
gtmtn  staring  them  in  the  fiice,  the  Chi- 
Uol  aathorities,  nevertheless,  sent  an 
tf  low  rank  in  a  little  boat  to  meet 
riti  tUa  Bessage :  — "  What  do  yon  want  ? 
■ailiriii  leqidre  yon  to  reply.  What  do 
MM  lere  for  with  this  large  force,  if  not 
^  nie  t  If  for  trade,  keep  in  the  outer  waters 
flK^riiily  adnutled.  If  not  for  trade,  loose 
m  mtt  tmmeJialeiv,  rebeUtous  harbariant, 
tl  Titnf  Setire  before  the  Celestial  wrath  be 
iM  igaiast  vou  Y'  This  from  a  little  brown 
fet  a  1  fcaiBDoo  hoat  to  a  hostile  English 
Ik!  Ii  it,  "oreover,  declared  that  the  ter- 
geoeral,"  in  his  despatches,  assured 
Emperor  that  he  'would  catch  all 
ivtariau  in  a  net,  give  their  flesh  to  the 
teHti,  and  prepare  their  skins  for  the 
tanhr  to  sk  upon !"  Saying  whicL  the 
il  iw  the  field,  his  army  waa  eock-sbyed 
I AK,  ud,  as  be  could  not  flay  us,  he  cut 

Vt  Aifc  that  something  of  their  ridiculous 
wail  wH  oatrageoos  notions  of  their  own 
and  particularly  in  the  power  of 
irrror,  is  traceable  in  the  grotesque 
(key  are  so  fond  of  representing. 
.Of  ilii  KBinds  OS  of  the  ''Chinese  Collec 
tn"  Hw  exhibiting,  where  many  of  these, 
■f  HMleM  other  cnriorities  are  to  be  seen, 
At«  iliEh  wo  laxf  as  well  proceed  to  offer 
iIivkmAs. 

TW  int  objects  that  definitely  attract  the  eye 
feoteriB^  iw  saloon  of  the  vermilion  pagoda 
tbr  colossal  idols,  abovt  which  we  cannot 
Ih4  itfBeient  space  to  speak,  considering  them 
I  my  atraordioary  and  suggestive  "arrivals:" 
H  n  front  of  these,  by  of  body-guard, 
<c  rw»  sun  effigies  of  the  Chinese  itlea  of  a 
h!  Notkiag  was  ever  more  ludicrously  gro- 
>fK  dna  tbe  ontraecoos  efforts  to  look  fe- 
nou  and  terrible,  displayed  by  these  crea- 
n.  They  are  like  gingerbread  poodle-dogs  in 
'  U^est  slate  of  kyorophobious  fury,  with 
b  pnfecdy  qnieseent  and  of  the  form  of  richly 
MM  sjnter-shella  inverted,  hot  with  golden 
f-Wb  that  one  cannot  so  properly  describe 
'Htartiagoatofthehead,"  as  that  tbey  really 
*f  Marted  ont,  being  attached  to  the  socket 
^  by  the  stretching  of  the  last  nervo.  But 
faMroia  as  these  are,  they  are  exceeded 
4oie  "aC  Ae  china-shop  over  the  way;" 
ikw  latter,  besides  being  more  monstrously 
■i  are  dfaptoyed  in  eolom^  so  diat  the 
P  tek  ey»«alb  tritioh  have  started  out  and 
Mr  as  irflilling.  display  a  horrid  raw-pink 

■  It  the  hack  of  die  said  eye-balls,  which, 
ea  eonbiBed  with  ''die  drawing"  of  the 
u,  excite*  motiona  so  strange  and  opposite, 
I  *oe  leareely  knows  which  predominates. 

■  ef  the  hideous  being  perfecUy  balanceo 
iMnlised  by  the  sense  of  die  absurd. 
|m  fte  sides  of  the  saloon  at  certain  io- 

In  large  ^lasa  eases  containing  figures 
l<t»  if  life,  painted  and  attired  in  their  se- 

■  liliiMala  Md  poxsniDK  their  wious 


amusements  and  occupations.  Hie  figures,  as  an 
intelligent  friend  observed,  are  made  of  the  same 
material  as  ourselves — viz.  of  clay.  They  have, 
however,  undergone  a  different  process,  having 
been  baked.  We  should  hence  take  it  for  granted 
that  all  these  life-sized  Chinese  men  and  women 
are  literally  made  of  porcelain :  and  when  we 
consider  the  '* packing  up"  of  all  these  brittle 
human  beings,  and  their  long  voyages  by  sea 
and  journeys  by  land  from  Canton  to  ntiladel- 
phia,  and  from  Philadelphia  to  Hyde  Psu4c  Cor- 
ner, the  varieties  of  possible  accidents  and  brokini 
limbs  which  crowd  upon  the  imagination  are 
frightful  to  contemplate. 

In  one  of  the  cases  we  found  a  mandarin  of 
the  first  class  seated,  a  mandarin  of  tbe  second 
class,  and  another  of  the  sixth  class  standing. 
The  mandarin  of  the  first  class  has  his  head  un- 
covered, so  that  being  bald,  he  presents  a  fair 
marti  all  over  to  the  physiognomist  and  phreno- 
logist The  latter  student  wUI  be  struck  by  the 
smallness  and  meagreness  of  the  cranium,  the 
former  by  a  look  and  general  expression  like 
that  of  a  rapacious  bird  whose  food  has  done 
him  no  good.  The  man  seems  to  want  nutriment. 
He  has  fed  too  much  of  late  upon  worms,  and 
grubs,  and  sharks'  fins,  and  soy-soup,  and  boiled 
leather,  and  birds'-nests, — all  accounted  as  de- 
licacies which  no  gentleman's  table  should  be 
without.  The  other  mandarins  stand  with  their 
heads  covered,  which  is  a  mark  of  respect  to  a 
superior.  The  custom  being  directly  the  reverse 
of  ours,  is  probably  attributable  to  tne  difilerenee 
of  climale :  with  us,  respect  is  shewn  by  risking 
at  times  a  bad  cold  in  the  head;  with  the  Cht 
nese,  reject  is  shewn  by  remaining  uncom- 
fortably hot  while  the  respected  individual  airs 
his  pate.  One  proof  of  the  genuine  character  of 
this  unique  exhibition  is  the  fact  that  many  of 
the  most  splendid  portions  of  the  costumes  are 
wholly,  or  in  a  great  measure,  concealed  by 
loose  outward  garments,  "to  divest  the  figures 
of  which  would  give  the  visitor  an  iucorrect 
representation  of  these  personages  as  (hey  in- 
variably appear  upon  state  occasions."  We  need 
not  reman  how  very  unusual  is  such  a  for- 
bearance. 

A  second  ease  contains  a  priest  of  Buddha 
in  flill  canonicals,  and  a  priest  of  tbe  Taou  sect, 
The  one  on  the  right  has  a  fat  easy  look;  but 
the  one  on  the  left  is  heavy,  dog-like,  and 
sinister.  Just  in  the  rear  of  Ihem,  and  towards 
the  centre  of  the  case,  stands  a  Chinese  gen- 
tleman in  a  complete  suit  of  mourning,  with  his 
servant  behind  him  in  mourning  also.  Thegen- 
deman's  dress  is  a  long  sack-shaped  coat,  like 
a  drossing-gown,  made  of  a  curions  kind  of  thin 
satdieloth  and  fastened  with  ivory  pns.  It  is  of 
the  colour  of  a  new  deal  table.  His  shoes  are 
white,  and  he  wears  a  round  cap,  from  the  rim 
of  which  dangles  a  white  powder-puff  at  the 
end  of  a  string.  It  also  appears  that  he  wears 
a  little  black  wig,  as  a  sort  of  mortification  in 
the  idea  of  the  nair  when  every  body  else  is 
bald.  He  has  a  most  shrivelled,  wasted  look, 
as  of  long  fasting  and  deep  heart-rooted  grief. 
There  is  no  formality  of  moomiog  in  him;  no- 
thing of  the  picturoMue  and  sentimental.  The 
figure  is  altogether  afieeting,  even  to  painfuloess. 
ma  SOTvant  ms  a  siwUar  dress,  exc^t  the  ttf, 
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and  carries  a  monrning  laatern.  This  case  also — 
contains  a  soldier  of  the  "Army  vf  ffeuce^t"  *s 
die  imperial  army  is  called,  wb)  carries  a  match- 
lock ;  and  on  the  other  aide  there  stands  a  Tartar 
archer,  of  the  same  divine  host,  who  is  in  the 
act  of  discharging  an  arrow.  The  arrow  is  very 
long,  and  apparently  very  heavy,  the  shaft  bclug 
of  a  coarse  wood,  and  ine  pile,  or  rather  iroo 
blade,  being  large,  causes  great  doubts  in  the 
toxopbilitc  mind  of  its  merits  willi  regard  to 
distance,  velocily^and  precision.  But  these  things 
appear  to  be  quite  secondary  considerations  with 
the  Chinese. 

In  another  case  we  discover  three  Chinese 
titerary  geBtlcncn  in  summer  oostome,  with 
Ibeir  servants,  pipes,  snuff-bottles,  and  book- 
cases. One  of  them  is  readins  aloud  a  transla- 
tion of  J£aof's  Fables,  to  which  the  rest  are 
listening  wild  perhaps  more  gravity  than  in- 
telligence. Their  expressions  arc  mild,  passive, 
and  characteristic  of  good  sense  and  refinement. 
But  there  is  no  hard  work  in  thetr  faces.  They 
have  neither  been  troubled  with  the  cares  of 
the  world  nor  with  many  thoughts.  Their  thoughts, 
like  their  knowledge,  seem  to  be  hereditary. 
Psychological  science  is  not  at  all  cultivated  in 
Cluua,  and  very  little  of  the  physical  sciences. 
Nothing  is  taught  hut  jtolilics  and  morals,  and 
these  are  diiefly  axiomatic ;  and  the  moat  lavourite 
and  comprehensive  maxiuis  are  stuck  upon  the 
walls  of  the  apartments  in  ever>'  well-regulated 
house.  Hence  a  man  only  learus  what  his  great- 
grandfather know,  who  learned  every  thing  from 
bis  ancestors,  and  no  more.  More  than  this 
wonld  he  regarded  as  eccentric  and  presump- 
tuous. The  state  would  rc^rd  him  as  a  dangerous 
character,  and  the  mandarins  would  keep  an  eye 
npou  him.  To  a  certain  extent,  however,  all 
ousses  are  obliged  to  he  educated :  and  we  most 
honestly  confess  that  the  Chinese  possess  what 
we  do  uo(,  viz.  a  regular  system  of  national 
education.  Ail  the  people  are  tangbt  a  certain 
number  of  moral  and  polilical  maxims  from  their 
childhood  upwards,  aud  this  circumstance,  which 
includes  the  strouKCSt  inculcation  ofiilial  duties 
— every  superior  being  regarded  in  the  light  of 
a  father,  up  (o  the  emperor— is  ihc  chief  cause 
of  the  political  placidity  which  cuiitinues  unbroken 
from  century  to  century.  Next  to  this  canse  is 
to  ho  placed  that  of  the  regular  outlet  which  is 
provided  for  individual  ambition,  when  accom' 
panied  by  superior  lalents.  Such  pm-sous  are 
almost  certain  of  employment  in  the  state.  But 
almve  all  others,  literary  men  of  superior  at- 
tainm^s  are  eucooraged  and  advanced: — 

"  They  are  feasted  at  the  expense  of  the  na- 
tion; their  names  aud  victories  are  published 
throughout  the  empire;  they  are  courted  and 
caressed;  aud  they  become,  ipso  facto,  eligible 
to  all  the  offices  within  the  gift  of  the  sovereign. 
The  moet  learned  are  impointed  to  the  highest 
dome  of  literary  rank,  the  Han-liny  or  member, 
ship  of  the  National  College.  All  this  is  dono 
ia  order  that  tfao  emperor  may  'pluck  ont  the 
tf«e  talent'  of  the  land,  and  empl^  it  in  the 
administration  of  bis  govenunent.  The  fourteen 
thooBuid  civil  mandarins  are,  almost  without 
cxoeption»  the  iraic  et^trita,  the  beat  acfaolan 
of  the  lealm." 

Snmly  tlw  stale  of  tfuiigi  ia  enough  to  eanae 


many  a  disappointod  and  erudite  Eorepean  antbot 
to  prick  up  his  ears.  What  a  fi^  (%iaa  is 
so  far  olT,  and  the  language  so  diflknlt'.— Is 
colour  the  flesh,  flatten  the  nose,  and  become 
a  mandarin  of  the  first  class,  wooU  not  <lie 
appear  a  very  ardnous  uiidertakia& 

>Ve  are  also  favoured  with  the  si^ofibnc 
Chinese  ladies  of  rank,  one  with  a  fan,  cut  ' 
preparing  to  smoke,  and  the  other  playinp  a  ' 
sort  of  guitar.  Thev  are  considered  oeaatiei, 
but  it  could  only  be  in  China.  One  of  ibem 
has  '*  a  something  "suggestive  of  prettiness,  bat 
it  is  truly  a  ne  tait  amoL  To  oar  tbidti^  ; 
the  little  cinb  feet,  pinched  up  in  those  dimiM- 
tivei.boxes  of  shoes,  are  far  more  Uhe  goat-bools 
than  any  thine  human.  The  Chinese  call  tboe 
little  deforaied  feet  "the  golden  water-lilies." 
The  "  Ten  Thousand  Things  relating  to  China," 
by  NV'.  B.  Langdon,  iodirecUy  defends  the  pru- 
ticc  of  pinching  the  feet  in  China,  by  retOTting 
upon  the  manner  in  which  the  European  ladiei 
pinch  their  waists  into,  hour-glasses  by  ti^ 
lacing,  whereby  vital  organs  are  continually  u- 
jured,  which  is  not  the  case  in  the  boof-traof- 
formatioD.  To  this  we  can,  of  course,  oflier  no 
reply.  It  is  too  true.  The  lady's  guior  is  sIm 
ofTm  equally  strange  shape.  The  bee  (rf  it 
resembles  a  wooden  frymi-ftm,  aa^ 
moreover  from  the  weak,  uun  sort  of  striop, 
would  produce  a  poor  quailing  tone  like  Ibal 
of  a  wounded  gnat  in  a  window.  There  ue 
other  figures,  and  various  wticles  in  this  cis^ 
and  those  previously  mentioaed.  We  oaly  spnk 
of  (he  principal  objects. 

Case  V.  contains  a  tragedian  dedaimiu  is 
the  splendid  historical  tragedy  of  Tieaa9-£im, 
-'from  the  text  of  Shakspowe."  With  turn, 
engaged  in  the  scene,  are  two  boys,  personating 
fcuiaie  characters,  in  richly-embroidered  dresses 
of  ridiculous  shane,  like  abort  herald's  coati, 
stiff  with  embroiderv.  Looked  at  from  behind 
Ihcy  are  exactly  like  most  goreeons  danta^ 
moths,  with  white  downy  legs.  Ine  tragedian's 
attitude  and  expression  of  race  seem  to  sayi 
"Behold  this  most  beautiful  and  expensive  dresst 
—such  is  human  life!"  We  do  not  very  clearly 
sec  the  connexion  of  the  moral  deduced,  aiul 
can  only  consider  it  as  a  variation  of  tbo  text 
of  the  Ctuncsc  Sbakjipeare  made  by  the  acton 
as  an  excuse  for  smothering  the  |M«try  k  *'«p> 
propriate  illustration."  These  drosses  an  na 
poetical  tUusion,  but  the  real  expoasive  material, 
originating  in  that  love  of  minute  Ulerol  effects 
anxT  individual  realities  to  which  our  ovu  stage 
has  looR  been  tending,  and  which  aj^pear  likely 
to  reach  their  height  in  our  own  tmie,  if  not 
their  "decline  and  fall." 

The  same  case  contains  a  joggler  who  is  oa 
one  knee,  with  a  porcelain  vase  on  his  head. 
Host  of  the  figures  in  this  coUeotion  are  por- 
traits modelled  from  "weltknown  iadiridvals, 
many  'of  whom  are  still  living."  We  caa 
weir  believe  this  from  the  auked  look  of 
individual  character  in  many  of  them,  but 
chiefly  among  those  of  the  bwidiler  classe^ 
This  jailer  is  admirably  characteristic,  and 
most  undoubtedly  be  a  striking  likeness  of  die 
man.  What  a  practised  eye  he  hat !  It  is  full 
of  bright,  steady,  watchfal  light,  betokeniig 
skill  and  naateiy.  The  Catalogaa  ia£an»  m 
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Alt  he  "ranks  fat^  in  his  pnrfession."  Hie 
Chnese  are  well  kiMwn  as  famous  jiiu(«rs,  and 
tfl  excel  all  other  nations  to  the  wonderful  skill 
and  temerity  of  dieir  feats.  Some  of  these  per- 
fomances,  of  which  Mr.  Langdon  speaks  in  his 
work,  will  he  new  to  the  great  majority  of  our 
readers:— 

"The  following  scene  occurred  in  At  drawing- 
roDiB  of  a  foreign  resident  in  Canton.  Two  jog- 
gleis  were  introduced  before  the  eon^anv  as- 
sembled. After  going  through  a  number  of  snr- 
prisiag  feats  of  skill  and  agilily,  one  of  these 
men  nanded  to  the  other  a  large  ehlaa  basin. 
1^  basin,  after  a  few  ionrishes  above  hts  ht»A, 
ad  being  tamed  upside  do^  to  conTtnce  the 
spectators  Aat  it  was  empty,  the  exhibitor  snd- 
4nlT  allowed  to  fall,  but  caoght  it  before  it 
mcfced  the  floor.  This  movement  brou^t  him 
into  a  position  resting  upon  his  heels,  the  basiit 
bong  now  hidden  from  view  by  the  folds  of 
U«  garments.  In  that  attitude  he  remained  for 
a  few  seconds,  with  hands  extended,  but  in  do 
my  toDchiDg  the  basin.  With  a  sadden  spring 
be  stood  upright,  and  di^layed  to  the  aston- 
tM  qiectators  the  basin  filled  to  the  brim 
yfA  jan  dear  water,  and  two  gold  Ashes 
siraniM  in  their  native  element. 

"Aaoraer  feat  worthy  of  record  is  one  of  a 
mm  exeifins  and  (hrilfing  nature.   To  be  ini- 
PRUed  on  the  mmd  with  full  effect,  it  should 
■e  seen  under  circumstances  similar  to  those 
vluli  attended  the  exhibition  of  it  to-the  relater. 
'   Pteing  a  motley  crowd  of  persons  in  a  public 
s^re  near  the  foreign  factories,  the  writer  had 
ittentioD  directed  to  a  man  apparently  ha- 
raogaing  the  Kye-slaoders.  I^mp^ed  by  curio- 
til)',  he  soon  found  the  performer  to  be  a  mean- 
looknig  person,  who  divested  himself  of  his 
{rater  clothing  as  hi  as  the  waist.  He  spread 
a  inall  mat  upon  the  pavement,  and  takmg  a 
boy  from  the  crowd,  who  was  afterwards  dis- 
mered  to  be  his  confederate,  he  placed  him 
!a  the  centre  of  the  rush  mat.   He  then  took 
from  his  basket  a  large  butcher's  knife,  which 
be  fionrished  over  the  head  of  the  fnightened 
boy,  and  with  dreadful  threats  sprang  upon  his 
viedm.  Hie  hoy  was  thrown  down,  and  the 
lUB  knelt  on  him  in  such  a  manner  as  to  se- 
cure his  hands.  While  in  Ais  position,  he  forced 
back  the  head  of  the  poor  child,  and  with  the 
biie  inffieted  a  severe  gash  upon  bis  throat, 
froa  wMch  ttie  Mood  Distantly  gushed  in  a  tor- 
leat,  flowing  down  (he  breast  of  the  murderer, 
and  sprinklms  the  nearest  spectators.  The  death- 
Ibroes  of  the  poor  sufferer  were  painful  to  he- 
boid; fri^tfal  and  convulsive  in  tlieir  com- 
mencement, Imt  diminishing  with  the  loss  of 
blood,  lite  eye-balls  start — the  muscles  are  seen 
10  Troilt— there  are  twitches  of  the  fingers— 
^lesperate  efforts  to  free  the  confined  arms — a 
ckance  of  colour  in  the  face  to  an  ashy  |Mlenes8 
-a  fixed  and  glassy  stare  of  the  eyw — then,  a 
tvBK,  last  spasmodic  heavine  and  fwntottion, 
■M  an  is  over-'the  body  falls  a  oorpse! 

"On  witnesrittg  such  a  strange  and  revolting 
^OM,  the  first  impulse  of  the  stranger,  despite 
w  shmranding  crowd,  was  to  seize  the  mur- 
^^ntis  culprit;  but  from  Aiis  he  was  prevented 
■y  fee  deueaii^  shoots  of  the  applBudinf;  mul- 
"Me,  testi^ing  their  apptobMiott  ef  the  dex* 


terify  of  Ae  perfoimer,  by  a  shower  of  'cnh.. 
It  is  almost  sujwHtiious  to  add.  that  (he  decep- 
tion consisted  in  die  constmction  of  the  blade 
and  handle  of  the  knife ;  so  contrived,  that  by 
making  a  sawiac  motion  on  the  throU  of  the 
boy,  it  produced  a  stream  of  coloured  liquid 
resembling  blood,  pamped  out  of  the  knife  and 
haiwHe.  These,  and  many  other  raro  sights  of 
the  kind,  are  daily  practised  for  die  amusement 
of  the  idle  crowd  in  the  streets  of  Cantcm." 

To  say  lliat  the  deception  mcrdy  consisted  in 
the  constmctttm  of  the  kuife,  is  surely  a  snr- 
prising  oversight  of  the  narrator.  To  our  tniiiking, 
the  main  point  of  this  frighiAil  deception  was  m 
the  wonderfui  acHng  of  the  boy.  Kit  among 
all  die  numerous  classes  of  Chinese  jugglers,  it 
appears  that  the  jogglers  from  Nankin  hold  the 
highest  reputation  among  their  country-men;— 
Several  of  their  feats  of  skill  and  daring 
are,  to  the  uninitiated,  truly  astonishing -.  for  in- 
stance:—  Two  men  from  Nankin  appear  in  the 
streets  of  Canton.  Ae  one  places  his  back 
against  a  stone  wall,  or  wooden  fence  :  the  up- 

Ktr  part  of  his  person  is  divested  of  clothing, 
is  associate,  armed  wiA  a  lai^o  knife,  retires 
to  a  distance,  say  from  100  to  300  feet  .Vt  a 
givm  sigtial,  the  knife  is  thrown  with  an  uner- 
ring aim  in  the  direction  of  the  person  opposite, 
to  within  a  hair's  breadth  of  his  neck,  imme- 
diately below  his  ear.  With  such  certainty  of 
snCcess  is  the  blow  aimed,  and  so  great  is  the 
confidence  reposed  by  the  one  in  the  skill  of 
the  other,  that  not  the  slightest  uneasiness  is 
discernible  in  the  features  of  him  whose  life  is 
a  forfeit  to  the  least  deviation  on  the  part  of 
the  practitioner.  This  feat  is  again  and  again 
parformed,  and  with  similar  success,  only  varying 
the  direction  of  the  knife  to  tlie  opposite  side 
ef  the  neck  of  the  exposed  person,  or  to  any 
other  point  4>f  proximity  to  the  living  target,  as 
Ae  spectators  may  desire. 

^'Another,  and  the  last  feat  to  bo  mentioned, 
is  equally  exciting.  A  man  is  armed  wiA  an 
instrument,  resembling  a  trident,  or  what  is 
termed  by  sailors,  'ffrains;'  to  which  formidable 
weapon  is  attached  a  long  handle  of  hard  wood. 
The  jQR^ler,  wiA  surprising  stren^h  of  arm, 
throws  nis  weapon  perpendicularly  into  the  air 
to  a  great  height;  as  it  gains  Ae  greatest  ele- 
vation he  measures  wiA  a  practised  eye  toA 
wonderful  precision  the  exact  snot  on  vniidi  it 
will  fall.  To  this  point  he  adtrances  step  bv 
step:  in  an  instant  the  weapon  descends  with 
fearful  velocity,  scraping  the  edges  of  some 
protradine  part  of  his  person:  thus  giving  proof 
of  a  singula^  daring  and  sur^essfnl  effort,  which 
surpasses  in  skill  even  the  most  celebrated 
rifle-shots  of  the  hunters  of  Kentucky." 

The  amusements  of  the  Chinese  are  by  no 
means  confined  to  the  feats  of  Aeir  jugglers. 
There  are  some  games  and  festivities  in  wtuch, 
occasionally,  the  whole  tuition  indnlgc,  and  at 
Ae  same  time.  At  Ae  Feast  of  Lanterns,  **Tt 
is  computed  that  Iv'O  hundred  million$  of  fon- 
tems  are  all  blazing  at  the  same  time  in  differ^ 
ent  parts  of  Ae  empire."  The  people  are  also 
addicted  to  gaming,  though  it  is  forbidden  by 
Ae  laws.  Iriey  therefore  play  for  cakes,  but 
the  cakes  are  privately  understood  to  mean 
money.  They  are  very  fond  of  cricket-fights^ 
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and  a  Dumber  of  tbese  insects  are  actoally 
trained  for  a  prize-fight,  which  takes  place  in 
a  large  China  oasii),  or  bowl,  ronnd  which  the 
excited  betters  stand,  or  rather  dance.  The 
creatures  arc  ''set  on"  by  being  exasperated  by 
a  straw  which  is  poked  at  them.  But  the  fa- 
vourite out-door  ainusfuiient  seems  to  be  kite- 
flyii^j  and  on  the  ninth  day  of  the  ninth  moon 
the  inhabitants  and  the  whole  "army  of  hea- 
ven" repair  to  the  hills  with  tb^  kites,  which 
they  cause  to  mount  to  a  great  height— the 
strange,  staring,  flat,  fishy  tungs,  uttering  iU 
the  while  a  bumming  noise,  like  a  top,  in  con- 
sequence of  catgut  being  extended  across  the 
round  holes  of  the  eyes.  ^Vhell  the  millions 
have  sufBcieatly  enjoyed  the  sport  they  cut  die 
strings,  and  away  go  the  kites  all  over  the  air. 

One  of  the  cases,  among  other  figwes,  con- 
tains those  of  a  cobbler,  a  oarber,  and  a  black- 
smith, all  of  them  itinerant  and  with  their  se- 
veral tools  and  implements,  in  actual  work. 
We  have  beard  it  said  that  the  race  of  cohUers 
is  the  same  all  over  die  world,  and  they  all 
have  the  same  look.  We  have  oorselves  ob- 
served this  in  various  countries,  aai  that  they 
are  for  the  most  part  bald-headed,  bi  the  pre- 
sent instance  it  will  be  said  that  the  bald  head 
is  a  national  custom,  bnt  certainly  the  shape  of 
this  cobbler's  cranium  is  not  national.  It  is 
of  the  shape  that  almost  invariably  becomes 
bald  at  the  age  of  thirty  or  forty.  It  is  un- 
donbtedly  the  bead  of  a  tbinklnc  man ,  and 
when  compared  with  the  crania  of  tbe  literary 
gentlemen  in  Case  IIL,  shews  the  difference 
of  devclopoment  and  expression  which  results 
from  spontaneous  efforts  of  the  mind,  and  the 
placid  review  of  h^dituy  opinions.  The  black- 
smith has  also  a  very  good  head,  though  not 
so  large  as  that  of  the  cobbler.  With  his  simple 
apparatus  he  is  able  to  mend  cracks  in  cast-iron 
utensils,  an  art  which  it  seems  no  other  nation 
possesses.  These  two  last-mentioned  individuals 
have  the  most  intellectual  beads  and  faces  of 
any  (%inese  in  the  room,  with  the  Tery  strik- 
ing exception  of  the  portraits  of  two  of  the 
Hong  merehants.  The  barbers  in  China  are  pro- 
digioudy  numerous.  In  Canton  alone  there 
were,  in  1834,  no  less  than  7300  barbers; 
They  are  all  ambuiatorv,  and  are  obliged  to 
have  a  regular  diploma  tnat  the  public  may  be 
sure  of  their  skill.  The  barber's  razor  in  the 
model  before  us  resembles  an  old  chisel  broken 
off  within  two  inches  of  the  handle.  They  shave 
without  soap.  The  barber  has  tbe  usual  self- 
complacent  air  of  refined  ease  which  characterises 
the  class  in  aU  countries.  He  is  deddedly  the 
huidsonwst  man  in  the  collection. 

The  last  case,  the  contoits  of  whidi  we  can 
find  space  to  jparticnlarise,  is  tbe  one  called 
The  Pavilion.  It  extmds  along  nearly  Ae  whole 
width  of  the  Saloon  at  the  farthermost  end.  It 
displays  the  interior  of  a  large  apartment  in 
the  summer  residence  of  a  wealthy  Chinese,  in 
which  various  figures  are  standing  or  sitting, 
the  scene  being  a  ftc-timiie  of  the  domesticities 
and  courtesies  of  the  higher  classes,  as  illus- 
trated in  the  mode  of  paying  and  receiving  vi- 
sits. All  that  we  can  spare  time  to  remark  on 
tbe  Jnmitnre  and  bnildnff  arrangements  of  the 
room,  mnst  he  confined  to  die  embroidered  silk 


lanterns,  the  enormous  vases,  and  more  etpe- 
cially  to  the  construction  of  tbe  eutrance^oor, 
which  we  mistook  for  a  window.  It  is  of  u 
oval  form,  of  carved  and  gilt  fret-worit,  and 
looks  out  upon  a  most  lovely,  fairy-land  piece 
of  Chinese  scenery  in  the  son  ethereal  distsace. 
That  part  of  the  ceremony  of  paying  and  re- 
ceiving visits  wbieb  most  amuses  takes  place 
00  Uie  first  entrance  of  Uie  visitor,  lien  ait 
two  square  wooden  firames,  of  fonr  or  in 
inches  nigh,  placed  upon  tbe  floor  towards  Ae 
middle  of  the  room,  and  aboot  a  yard  apart. 
On  the  entrance  of  the  visitor  he  advances  to- 
wank  one  of  these  wooden  firames,  and  tke 
host  to  the  other.  They  stand  upon  thea  op- 
posite to  each  other,  and  a  dialogue  like  the 
followii^  ensues: — 

"rtef.  Caaou~-tMt»g,  tHmgt)  'Are  yam  wdlW 
hall,  haU!' 

"Pbfiut,  («M  ywf  fam§  aiiif.)  'l  feave  kacati- 
fi>r«  tkeacK  with  venmtleB  of  yw  ftagrant  mm' 

"THif.  'I  al«»  af  yun;  aud  hw  I  feask  In  the 
iilaainatten  •!  ymir  preMncc* 

"PfftM.  '¥•■  nftan  my  heart  with  the  alNi 
of  flowers.' 

"Ting.  The  birds  of  nosi  deUetow  veke  wMdi 
stop  to  hear  yea  sprak.' 

"PffM.  'And  thom  of  MMt  delicate  ptuup 
would  select  year  trees  for  their  mft  lepoM.' 

"Ttrnf,  'I  have  prepared  parse  tea,  and  wait 
for  your  company  to  eonvone. 

"Pi^uM.  'Move  you  seen  Ju§^*  CmtotrMl  M§- 
gasiiu  for  the  last  Mrthr 

"Ttag,  'No,  we  have  net.' 

"PffW.  'Oh,  Buddha  I  fev  ^ttmid.'" 

Among  the  various  cases  containing  articks 
of  curiosity  br  vertH  which  line  (he  walla  m 
the  leA-haud  side  of  the  Saloon,  we  observed 
a  rough,  brown,  scraggy  branch  of  tree  (Case 
XI.  No.  146),  on  tbelaKest  stomp  of  which 
was  a  bead  bearing  a  close  resemblance  to 
some  of  the  Grec^  wood-gods.  We  were  not 
a  little  startled  at  this,  snmnaded  as  it  is  oa 
all  sides  with  the  nsnal  smoodi  pulpy,  litik 
sunpering  idols  of  the  coantry,  and  b^aa  to 
account  for  the  anomaly  by  anpposing  that  die 
same  natural  causes  in  the  ueaks  of  no  boaghs 
which  bad  originated  tbe  one  class  of  wood* 
deities  had  operated  in  the  present  instance, 
and  been  suffered  to  remain  as  it  was  '^bred" 
in  the  woods;  but  on  arriving  at  the  shop  of 
porcelain  ware  (*'china>4hop,  as  we  sfaooM 
call  it  in  England),  we  observed  a  little  goldea 
god  seated  in  a  square  hole  at  the  bottom  of 
the  shop,  which  we  were  informed  by  the 
tabgne  was  no  less  a  personage  than  a  mims- 
tnre  Plntns,  whom  tbe  master  of  the  shop  bad 
placed  there  that  he  mi^ht  frequently  give  it  a 
broad  bint  to  be  propitious  to  bis  dealings. 
What  Goirid  make  Plutus  take  it  into  bis  hnd 
to  go  to  China? 

We  were  qoUe  unprepared  for  tbe  exceUeaM 
of  some  of  the  paintings.  Minutely  and  exqui- 
sitely finished  figures',  flowers,  and  bntterflws, 
on  nee  p^er,  we  have  all  seen  b^ore;  but 
there  are  two  or  three  landscapes  of  great  merit, 
and  several  portraits  worthy  of  very  nigh  praise 
as  works  of  art,  and  sea-nieces.  These,  toge- 
ther with  tbe  colons  idols,  are  almost  the 
only  really  poetical  or  beuti^  tbifl|a  oat « 
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(he  whole  "ten  thoiuand."  What  with  their 
paaeocks'  featben,  and  lanterns,  and  buttons, 
and  passion  for  little  pinched  fee^  and  locust 
frioa  and  pappy-dog  pnddii^,  the  Chinese  cha- 
netR  displays  very  prominent  features  of  lit- 
tleoass  of  nund  and  vain-glorious  absordity.  'We 
vill  coBciode  by  presenting  oar  readers  with 
u  exMct  from  a  private  letter  from  Canton, 
eoBtUHOg  an  account  given  by  an  eye-witness 

A  CHIKESE  CRICKET-MATCH. 

"We  Mcoapuued  our  Frioid  Qoang  thtongh 
several  very  narrow  streets,  so  very  narrow, 
iodeed,  that,  happening  to  meet  a  mandarin  in 
Us  toe,  or  sedan,  we  were  obliged  to  stand 
due      with  our  backs  to  the  houses  at  each 
u4e;  and  as  he  passed  we  could  each  have 
likea  a  smaD  poA  at  his  yellow  nose.  The 
Aeets  in  Canton  are  all  very  narrow.   As  it 
pt  dak,  QvaBg  led  the  way ;  his  long  black 
«d  dan  dress  giving  hint  the  appearance 
of  a  large  tadpole.   Be  went  sideling  on  in 
fraat  «f  OS.    We  arrived  at  a  low,  narrow 
im,  into  which  we  stooped  and  sqoeeaed 
Modves,  and,  keeping  close  to  bis  'tail,'  we 
toM  ftund  ourselves  in  a  small  room  lit  by 
tfan  lutiems  as  large  as  regimental  double- 
inmt  and  of  the  same  shape,  and  seven  or 
oblaie  spheroids,  which  were  dangled 
iMtt  in  the  bands  of  the  gamesters'  attendants, 
Ml  ky  soaM  of  the  *  ^Mrting  gentlemen '  them- 
tttm,  to  anuous  were  they  about  the  game. 
'Tienf  tow  kef  cried  ovr  conductor,  which 
■eus,  ^Clear  the  wayl'  But  we  cheeked  his 
fineness,  and  declared  we  only  carae  as  visi- 
iHs,  and  did  not  intend  to  bet. 
I     "In  the  centre  of  the  room  was  a  round 
I  Ubie  onam^ted  at  Um  edges  with  a  richly 
'  caived  ivory  rim.    In  the  centre  of  this  table 
wu  a        porcelain  bowl  of  a  delicate  white 
I  coloir,  veined  and  clouded  with  very  pale  tints 
•f  pBiplc.    B4tand  this  bowl  were  assembled 
I  MM  fiftem  or  twraty  Chinese  gentlemen,  evi- 
KBtljr  in  a  state  of  anxious  expectation  and 
apauenee.  At  o«|Osite  ndes  of  tae  bowl  stood 
two  OiiBMe  attendants,  who  acted  as  backert 
«  the  mpeetave  c<Hnbatant8,  each  being>anned 
*iAftttiaw.  Thematch  was  now  ordwed  to  begin. 
/^Two  other  attendants  immediately  made 
|Mr  way  tbroogh  the  crowd,  each  with  a 
litik  carved  ivory  case,  having  a  gold  top  of 

rwork  like  an  aromatic  scent-box.  Out  of 
cues  were  produced  two  large  crickets! 
niM  fighliiK  insects  are  r^ularly  trained  for 
wcoBlest  by  a  variety  of  curious  processes, 
nqr  are  of  a  dosky  colour,  with  strong  legs 
*M  iti^  thick  boues,  and  broad  bBU-bea£, 
M  have  moolhs  (hat  bite  like  the  front  claw 
•r  a  little  crab.  The  combatants  were  placed 
sane  time  <mi  the  inside  aorlaco  of  die 
*owl*  sad  sUdinx  down  quickly,  came  against 
«Aer  beauoremost,  with  a  dry,  ctiap, 
^HiBg  soiud.  But  they  immediately  drew 
Hck,  and  began  to  manceovre  in  the  air  with 
^  (nmt  1^  At  sight  of  this,  great  ip- 
P«»e  WM  bestowed  by  the  company. 
.  nc  gamesters,  however,  soon  became  too 
2*?^  *l"s  display  of  '  science,' 

badwn  were  ordered  to  make  them 


'go  to  work.'  Accordingly  die  backers  advanced 
their  straws,  and  stirred,  and  tamed,  and  poked 
the  crickets,  till  the  creatures  became  so  ex- 
asperated at  what  they  evideatly  thought  to  be 
the  strong  provocation  given  by  each  other, 
that  they  reared  themselves  on  their  hindermost 
legs,  and  danced  and  bit,  and  wrestled  with 
thcjir  front  legs,  and  pulled,  and  scratched,  and 
tore,  and  rolled  over  and  over,  and  jumped  up 
and  down,  and  slid  about,  uid  bled  and  foamed 
at  the  mouth,  and  pieces  of  skin  and  joints  of 
legs  were  strewn  quivering  over  the  bottom  of 
the  bowl. 

"The  Chinese  gentlemen  were  all  excited  to 
the  lughest  degree.  They  also  capered,  and 
slid,  and  jumped  up  and  down,  and  puUed  and 
scratched,  and  squeaked  and  screamed,  and 
frothed  at  the  mouth,  while  their  eyes  were  all 
like  glittering  beads.  They  betted  for  fty-caJtes 
(small  black  flies  being  baked  in  these  cakes 
by  way  of  currants);  but  the  thine  hazarded  is 
only  nominal,  because  gambling  for  money  is 
contrary  to  the  laws.  These  nice  cakes,  there- 
fore, are  oaderslood  privately  to  mean  money. 

"I  confess  that  1  was  at  last  so  absurd  as  to 
become  excited  myself  as  the  fight  went  on, 
and  made  several  bets  of  ten  cakes,  with  the 
understanding  that  my  ctkes  meant  dollars.  My 
friend,  Capt.  H.,  in  order  to  prevent  me  from 
being  'done,'  hedged  all  my  bets.  1  felt  certain 
as  to  which  of  the  crickets  would  win;  for  one 
of  them  had  by  this  time  no  atom  of  wing  left, 
and  scarcely  half  a  leg  to  stand  upon,  while 
the  other  had  one  ragged  wing  quite  entire  at 
shoalder,  and  thne  good  stamps  of  thighs. 

"My  bets  had  by  this  time  amounted  to  one 
hundred  dollars,  Capt  H.  having  careAilly 
hedged  to  the  same  amount  with  different  snort- 
ing gentlemen  in  the  room.  No  sooner,  how- 
ever, had  I  made  my^  bet  of  the  last  teu  cakes, 
than  the  cricket  which  was  reduced  to  a  mere 
body,  and  which,  of  course.  I  had  betted  against, 
bit  the  head  of  his  adversary  completely  off. 
There  lay  the  vanquished  cricke^  and  there 
lay  its  head,  with  the  mouth  opening  and  shut- 
ting. 1  have  not  the  slightest  idea  how  it  was 
done.  It  all  seemed  fair  enough ;  and,  1  may 
add,  with  shame  in  my  participation,  barbMons 
enough, — as  bad  as  our  cock-ughting.  But  how 
did  it  happen  that  my  cricket  lost?  Surely 
some  blackleg  long-tail  must  have  done  the 
deed  with  an  invisible  pair  of  nippers. 

"Howbeit,  1  paid  the  hundred  dollars.  Capt. 
H.  then  went  round  the  room  laughing,  to  col- 
lect his  bets,  which  would  just  have  got  the 
money  back  again;  when  suddenly  a  servant 
rushed  in  as  pale  as  ashes,  and  cried  out  that 
three  mandarins  andva  troop  of  soldiers  were 
about  to  surronnd  the  house.  Down  came  the 
large  lanterns  from  the  ceiling,— out  went  those 
in  the  hand, — sntash  went  the  porcelain  basin, 
— and  amidst  the  scrambling  rush  of  the  crowd, 
and  the  crashing  sound  of  diina  under  foot,  I 
was  routed  about  in  the  dark,  first  one  way, 
then  the  other,  till  evuitually  I  fought  my  way 
out  in  the  street  by  some  odier  door  than  the 
one  at  which  I  had  entered,  and  fell  over  the 
prostrate  body  of  Capt.  H.,  who  was  lying  with 
his  bead  in  a  broken  lantern,  but  not  nurt,  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  severe  bruises." 
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THE  KNIGHT  AND  THE  LADY. 

A  OOMBBTIC  LE6CND  OF  THE  SEIGN  OP  QUEEN  ANNE. 
BT  TH0BIA8  INGOLDSBT,  ESQ. 

"HiV  wedded  lore  I  myUakmt  lie!" 

TImmm— er  fwi»>»dif. 


Tn  Lmt  Jjtin,  mt  UB  wil  iHbi, 

Tke  La47  Jne  wit  Air, 
And  Sir  Tkoflus,  ker  Lord,  wu  siMl  of  Ihab, 
Bat  hit  MRfli  wu  sbort,  and  hh  eree  were  An, 
And  h«  wore  green  "speo,"  with  «  tortoiseshell  rtai, 
And  U»  kat  wm  renukaUr  brwd  la  Ike  krin, 
Ami  tke  wu  nwamnlr  fowl  of  khu, 

Aad  tfeer         *  1otIb(  pairt— 

~Am4  ike  BMe,  and  the  Cme 

Of  Ike  Uikt,  aW  Ua  IkiM, 
Van  w'lTwfciw  haird  wHh  Oa  londeat  aeeUB; 
Aad  wherever  Hmjt  weet,  or  wkeeeiet  tkcy  ease, 

Far  aad  wide, 

Tke  jpeepte  orlcd 
Bnia !  for  Hie  Urd  of  thl>  nokle  denals, 
■aua!  Hozia!  Hmal— oaee  agala!— 

Kaeorel  — Bneore!— 

Oae  ekeer  More!— 
—All  lOTtt  of  itleasne,  aad  no  eort  of  pain 
T«  Sir  TknMS  Ike  Good,  and  Ike  Fair  Ladr  'we!! 

Bow  Sir  noaua  Ike  Caod, 

Be  It  wen  onderalood, 
Was  K  man  af  a  very  eontenpUtlro  wod— 

Ba  woald  pore  kf  the  boor 

O'er  ft  weed,  or  k  lower, 
Or  Ike  ehifi  that  come  crawling  oat  after  a  akower; 
Black-keellei,  and  Bnnkle-bees,— Blae-bottle  Slei, 
And  ■utbi  were  of  ao  «nuU  account  In  hie  eyeii 
An  "  IndaitrhHM  Flea "  ke 'd  bf  no  neans  deiptoe, 
WkUe  an  "OM  Daddy-loaf -Iqn, "  whose  "long  tega" 
asd  *igha 

Pass'd  Iks  Pfwiw  in  Aape,  or  in  eoloar,  ar  rite, 
Ba  waf  weal  t«  eoMMer  as  akartite  piiU. 
Bay,  a  henwt  or  wasp  ka  eo«M  acarce  "keep  Ui  pawt 
•f"— ke 

Gare  ap,  h  akort, 
BeU  kaiineia  «Rd  ipart. 
And  akandMi'd  kkHeU;  M  nukr,  to  FkllHepkr- 

Bow,  m  Ladr  Jane  wa*  tall  and  Mm, 

And  Ladf  Jaae  waa  fUr, 
And  a  good  nanr  jmn  Ike  Juior  of  him,— 

And  as  ke, 

AU  agnr. 
Laek'd  teu  Uke  her  Mmrl, 
As  be  wrikM  br  her  aide,  thaa  her 
There  are  sosm  «igkt  ke  bod  eMertairiBg  a  neHoa 
That  laeh  an  enMre,  and  exetatlT*  derothm 
To  that  part  or  setanee  folks-  ftfle  Blowelogr, 

ty  *  Mr  Mend,  Mr.  Bood, 
h)  Ms  coarieal  aioed, 
Worid  have  profeaMr  ilrled  the  good  Kmi^  and  Mi 
Lady 

ran— "SMn-oM  and  Bep-Un*!"  ^ 
Mdr" 


Wu  ft  posMve  shaue, 

And,  to  seek  a  Mr  VnaM, 
KeaBj-  deaianied  tooM  sort  of  afSlegyt 

— H«  donbt,  it  veaW  vet 

One  hair  of  Ike  lex 
To  see  Oefr  own  kukand,  in  konrid  green  "sfne^" 
bstead  of  ei^ojlng  a  aoeiakle  efcat, 
SW  foUnr  Us  nose  tato  Ms  Md  U  that, 
At  a  gnat,  tr  a  hat,  er  a  cat,  or  a  rat, 

Or  gnmniir  «in(*, 

AB  legs  aad  wtags, 
mtt  nastr  leaf  tdb  am'd  wKk  wuKf  tamg  itiagc; 
And  Iker'd  jrim  snck  a  log  of  a  ipanea  to  condeui, 

— One  etamaOr  UMdag, 

And  klkiUng,  and  wfnUng 
At  gndM,- vAen  ke  ongkt  lo  be  winUag  «t  Uhb.- 

Bnt  no!— no) 

*Twu  by  no  mtas  so 
Wllk  the  Ladf  iane  Ingoldtbr— Ae,  fiv  dbeteelw, 
And,  having  a  teaqier  wore  oven,  «d  sweeMr, 

Wenld  never  ohjeet  to 

Bir  apowe,  hi  respect  to 

All  poking  and  pee|^ 

After  "Iklngfl  eree^;" 
■nek  lesa  bo  sHU  keaphig  taaiflnltag,  and  wuphv, 
Or  seeldlag,  at  «4at  she  pererivad  hta  oo  dscp  in. 

Traf  «•  ceiUPOire* 

Ho  lady  so  Mr 
Wu  e'er  known  to  wear  nore  eoMeated  so  tk; 
And,— let  wko  worid  eaB,— ev«r  ^7  >be  wu  Ihd^ 
Froponndlnf  rceeipta  ftr  ee»e  ddi««le  fhre, 
Soae  loolhsonH  conserve,  of  qrinee,  apple,  er  pear, 
Or  dMIBng  strong  wmers,— or  patting  a  haio,- 
Or  cennling  kcr  spoons,  and  -her  «roekerr-ware;— 
Or  else,  ber  lanhear-t«ne  helm  her,  with 
BaAtoiderhig  a  steel,  er  a  badi  for  «  ehoir, 
With  noedlo-work  mes,  awst  cMnIng  and  rm% 
Enough  to  nake  less-gtlled  vMtsci  stare, 

And  declare,  where'er 

Thejr  had  been,  that  "iker  n«'er 
la  their  lives  had  seen  ongfct  that  at  iB  toM  trnfft 
With  dear  Lady  Ant^s  hnsownerr-ttat  (her 
swear." 

Bay  wore;  doa'l  sivposo 

With  snA  doings  as  Iboao 
This  neeoont  of  ho-  nMTlto  nwi*  conK  to  a  cIsm; 
Ko;— exanrine  her  eondoet  «ore  eloseij',  fooV  dad 
She  br  no  mens  negiecled  -taprovtag  her  ■Md; 
For  there,  all  Ike  v«lle,  wltb  air  iprite  bewKdlKi 
9ke  sal  kenrlng-boning,  taaAoOrlng,  er  stKeUnib 
Or  having  an  eye  to  affhiir  oT  tke  kWchsn, 

CInjs  by  kcr  iM«, 

Sat  her  Unman  M*Vride, 
Ber  eoeila,  nmrteea-Hmes-remDved,— H  yMl 
B  yon  look  nt  tke  latoMAy  flun!^  Ine, 
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h  *Bmk»*  rm  iii,"  <r«L  xs,  H*» 

AH  the  p^wn  J  't«  khI  afne, 

'Gv^  V^aU  Mm  M*.  Bayal  Seatt  AiUMn-." 
M  1  Mt  IT  rM-^  fai      Ita  wfeota  ■(  Ui  du 
A  M*  l^fcm  imHHMl,  «Mthr  TMIS  MBi— 
JM  Am  ka'd  k*  •ttOiif, 
WkOe  Ike  wu  k-kiiltia(. 
Or  hi or  (titeUai,  «r  dantag  lad  Wtac 
Or  pMag  ■  "lore,"  or  a  "f»«t»"  •»  "fc'l" 
iteaA.  wU  a  verf  swr*  iMk, 
MT  Mw  "  bMt  HM  Ttrr  fMd  kMk,— 

gMe  «Mh  pkH  diriM  « 

Or,  avirilr  afemiic. 
ne  varilt  ar  Bdluwae; 
Or  dat  fea  Hnrali 
Tka  "vay^fM  aad  tnrala" 
or  lacUarta— (kav  aad^r  Uwaa  Oolcb  mm  da  nBr 
Ttnal)— 

Pntei'*,  Hawktwattt'a,  ar  fcaanal  GoUiTsr'a,— 
Hat  »  MM  otbm,  'Baafat  whcm  tk«f«  m  few  f» 
&U«d  aa  4oka  M^uu  ud  Brttam  Gma^— 
Ha  wUor  wka  cum, 
Ii  waa  ahnr>  ika  Hoia, 
m  Qftato  wai  laadiac  titti  ta  tha  VaM, 
Ti^tMkavtafc«B  ilvMSk  kair  Ike  kaaka  as  Ikaikelf, 
Ikr  wn  dMt  aa  vlM  w  Sir  TkoMi  Uwlf. 

Wdl,— k  hapiwii*  !■>  dqr* 

—I  fcaUr  ant  aay 
Tk  pafHrwkr  Baalht-fett  I        'tva*  la  lUf.- 
Twu,  I  kMv,  ia  Um  StilM^4kaak-irfeaB  *ihlMlaafca 

or." 

A>  ikt  Part  ebaarraa,— aad  on  tree-t^  tad  ^ftr 
The  das  UUa  dkkar-Mnl*  carol  away; 
Wkaa  tka  frm  ii  flo  graaa,  and  tka  wn  ii  M  bright, 
Aad  all  tkia(f  are  teaatlnt  with  life  aad  wilk  Ifsbt,— 
That  tka  whale  of  Iba  hooaa  was  thaawa  lata  aMght, 
Far  aa  aoal  eadd  caaotira  what  WM  faae  wUk  Ike 
KaicUl  . 


It  aaaat  fea  kad  lafctK 

A  li^  kreakthtl— baeoa, 
A>  «fr— Witt  a  Uttle  broUad  baddaak— at  matt 
A  rand  aad  a  half  of  mms  bat  haller'd-toast. 
Witt  a  fflca  «  aald  liriabi  tnm  jeit«da)r'f  raaiL 
Aad  Ibca— kt  m  eaol— 
Ha  bad  two — parka^  threa 
(wi^  aa^  aad  cream)  of  ittOBS  Gvapawdrr  lea, 
VUh  a  apooatal  ia  each  aC  toM  ekaiea       W«  He, 
— WHah  wM  Biaaaat  af  lea  waoll  yarhaya  dlaapaa.— 
•~1>  het,  I  aad  av  MB 
mx  *^ladt"  wM  aar 
Mker  hartar  the  awvaa  af  a  hall,  ar  a  kiM, 
M  balk  halkv  braadr  Uka  what  taaM  eaX  "piawi." 
Ma  Matter  br  that— 
Ha  bad  caU'd  for  bit  bat, 
Witt  Iba  briai  that  IVa  Hid  waa  M  broad  aad  u  fat, 
Aad  Ua  "■paei''wUb  Iba  loctalMtkell  rta,  aad  bfi  cans 
Witt  tfce  erateb-haadled  top,  wbl^  be  actd  la  failaia 
Hii  ttapa  ta  Ua  wdu,  aad  to  poke  ia  tiie  rimb* 
Aad  Ike  gtasa,  wkw  aawrthiat  Ua  wma  aad  Ma 


At  be-MU  b«l  aarir  km  lha«-»d  tka  "Uilf 
Diaf-daag'd,  aa  It  aicr  waa  waM,  at  halT-yasl, 

WhHa  BatatT,  aad  SaUft 

Aad  TkaaipMM.  lha  KaH 
Aad  erorr  aaa  elaa  waa  bagiaaiaf  ta  UaM 
Woadeciaf  Iba  Kal^  bad  ant  aaaw  ta  U  diaaa 
lalf.- 

-Oaotk  BeUey,  "Dear  ma  1  wkr,  tka  iak  will  beaoWr- 
Qaoth  Sallr/'OaadgraebiMl  haw*Hlaaia'  wiU  KtUV- 

Thonqtaaa,  tba  KaM 

Leok  d  irayaly  at  Salljr. 

A»  who  abaaU  »t  ■<*  ,^ 

Tb«^  axpTMiiac  a  fcar  tort  tba  Kalfht  adgkt  lakaeald 

Thai  aapoHd  to  tka  dawa» 

Uakf '-waol  fladdagt,  aad  fkora, 

or  web. a  fraA  pair, 

Ha  pat  dawa  to  tit, 
!■«  bMg  a  daaa  sbM  to  tfce  Ire  aa  a  cbair.— 

8tUi  Iba  mur  wH  abMni— tka  Coak  caw  aadaatd*^ 
HaA  Ikar'd,  aa  the  diaoer  bad  baea  aa  iaac  rwdTr 
Tba  roart  aad  tlte  Iwil'd 
Woatd  be  all  of  it  apoU'd, 
Aad  tba  pnddbiga,  her  Udy»hip  ikaaght  lack  a  treat, 
Ha  waa  aiormUr  tm,  •»  **  *• 

Thit  closed  tte  debate— 
"TwoaM  be  foUf  la  wait»- 
Said  tba  Udr.  **!»»  ■p!-!^  Iba  «aal  ba  Mfrai 
Btraifbt; 

Aad  let  two  or  tkrea  slkai  ka  pat  aa  a  plate, 
Aad  kapl  kat  fbr  Sir  TbaaMS.— Hea  loM,  sure  as  blel 
Aad,  a  haadrad  to  oaa,  woat  ba  home  UU  U  s  Ular- 
— Captaia  Dncal'  HacBride  Ihea  praceeded  to  face 
Tba  Lady  at  table,— stood  up,  aad  said  grace,— 
Thea  lat  Uasalt  dowa  ia  Sir  Thoaiu's  plaea. 

weaiilr,  •»  that  aifbt, 
That  ll»-loBg  Bi^  did  tka  koao  go  hj; 
Aad  tka  Lady  Jaa«, 
la  grict  and  ia  p^, 
8ke  eat  keiself  dowa  t«  crjrl— 
And  Captala  H'Bride, 
Who  sat  by  ker  side, 
Though  I  really  eaat  say  tbal  ka  aetoallr  cried, 

At  leaat  kad  a  tear  ta  Us  ayal  — 
Aa  anek  m  eaa  weU  ka  axpeetad,  pert^a, 
Fram  wry  "yoaH  fellows"  for  yery  "old  okapai" 
And  if  be  had  said 
Vkat  he  'i  got  in  bis  head, 
■Two^  bare  beea  "Poor  o\i  Buferl  he's  oarUfaly 
dead!" 


Itet  ara'd,  ba  ael  aal  aa  a  aaadili    dark  I 

H<  M  a«r,  poor  dear  Soal!— bat  ka  Barsr  aam  back! 

"mnt  dtaaw  kaU"  vaag 
Oaa  ita  eapkMoof  alag 


The  Bwraing  dawa'd,— and  Ike  aext,— aod  tke  aeat, 

And  all  ia  the  maasioa  were  still  perplex'di 

Ho  watch-dog  "hay'd  a  welcome  kow,"  aa 

A  watcb-dog  sboold,  to  tka  "Goad  Sir  Tbo«a»r 

Ho  kaocbar  liill 

Hit  approach  to  tell, 
Kat  so  awk  as  a  naaway  rfag  at  tka  bell— 
Tka  Halt  was  rikat  as  Hanait'a  cdl. 

Tat  ike  saa  sfcoae  kri^t  ^oa  lower  aad  treat 
Aad  Ike  aieads  mited  greea  as  green  may  he, 
Aad  the  dear  Utile  dicbey-birdi  caroU'd  witt  glee, 
Aad  Ika  lanAs  ta  Ike  park  aUpp'd  nerry  aad  (M— 
— Wllkaat,  aU  wu  Jay  aad  hanaoajE 

"Aad  IhM  twiH  be,-aar  laag  Iko  dayi— 
I    Bra  wa,  Ilka  klM,  abaU  paaa  awajrl 
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TOB  Sia,  tkM  BOW  Mr  btHMU  WMMf, 
ShiU  SUM,— hot  Ala*  m  Mkn  ftmas;- 
Toi  G^ovt,  whote  dwir  to  ■weitlj'  Amti 

BOW,  fhall  Mtuid  OB  Mbor  Mrs,— 
The  jojroat  LmdH,  u  aew,  ihtU  play, 
Bat  oOter  ejM  its  s^rU  twnf, — 
TiM  Sinan  w«  lored  ikall  roll  u  fair, 
The  lowerf  tweeti,  the  trim  Fartare 
Shall  Kent,  aa  bow,  the  ambient  air,— 
The  Tree,  whose  bending  branches  bear 
The  One  lored  nase — shall  jrst  be  tkert;  — 
Ut  uten  Ifco  haai  that  eim«  ttf— Whmr 


Theso  were  hinted  to  mo  U 

The  rery  ideas 
Which  psss'd  IhKinrh  the  aiU  of  Oe  fUr  Ltdy  Jaae, 
Her  thMgUs  biring  tiAaa  «  lonbre-ish  tnda, 
As  she  walk'd  oa  the  esplanade,  to  and  agaia. 

With  Captain  ItBrMe, 

or  coarse,  at  her  side. 
Who  coiM  Bot  look  vdte  so  rorlon,— tkaagfe  ho  tM. 
—Am  "Idea,"  ia  bet,  had  got  into  ife  beO, 
nat  if  "poor  dear  Sir  Thomas"  should  really  he  dead, 
K  BicU  be  BO  bad  "spec,"  to  be  tbero  ia  Us  Stead, 
Aad,  by  liaiply  conlriring,  in  dne  time,  M  wod 
A  Lady  who  was  yovBf  and  fair, 

A  Lady  slim  aad  tan, 
To  set  himsdf  dowa  ia  coaifort  Oere 

The  Lord  of  Taptoa  «  HaU — 

TUaka  he,  *'Wo  have  seat 

Half  orer  Kent, 
Aad  aobody  kaows  how  maeh  amaey'i  beui  spaat, 
Tet  BO  one's  been  foimd  to  say  whiehway  ho  weat!  — 

The  ;rooni,  who's  been  orer 

To  FoIhitOBe  and  Dover, 
Can't  get  any  tidings  at  all  of  the  rorer! 
—  Here  'a  a  rortnigU  and  more  has  gone  by,  and  we've 
tried 

Every  plan  we  coold  bit  on— the  whole  eoiiBtry-ildr, 
Upon  all  it!  dead  walls,  with  placards  we've  siqfplied,— 
Aad  we've  seatonttba  Crier, aad  had  Urn  woll  cried— 

'MlSSINOU 

fliolaa,  or  wmfi. 

Lost,  or  arislaid, 
A  OtaniBM;— nOddloMged,  mAw,  aad  itaid;— 
Stoops  sHghtly; — aad  whoa  he  left  home  was  amy'd 
la  a  sad-colonred  suit,  somewhat  diBgy  and  flray'd; — 
Had  spectacles  on  with  a  lonoii«ikell  rim, 
Aad  a  hat  raOer  low-erewa'd,  aad  broad  ia  Ike  briis.— 

Whoe'er 

Shall  bear. 
Or  shall  send  bim,  with  care, 
(Bight   side   uppermost}   home;  — or  shall  give  notice 
where 

The  said  niddle-sged  Gzhtluuii  is ;— or  iktli  state 
Aay  tact,  that  auy  lead  to  throw  light  oa  his  fU^ 
To  the  maa  at  the  tanpika  called  Tirmietoir  Oati, 
Shan  receive  a  kwaa*  tt  Wnx  Tanm  Cn  his  trouble.-- 
(O'lT.B.— If  defhael  the  HtwAap  win  be  doable  INO)* 

"Had  he  heefl  above  groaad 
He  mast  have  beea  fbmd. 
Ho;— doubtless  he's  shot, — or  he's  kaag'd,— or  bo*s 
drowB'dl— 


*  The  Ihrntnar  aMtreviatioB  for  n^gM  Brffard 
still  )B  Bso  amoag  the  leaaalry. 


Tkaa  Us  WMaw— ^fal  ayvf— 

Bal,  what  wU  Mkt  sayT— 
To  addreas  hir  al  oaea— tt  ••  only  a  4arl 
WeU— irtal  Aoat— lAa  enaat— M'te  lar 
Aey  may— 

A  Ig  for  their  aoBSoase  aad  ehatW !— siWti  %  km 
Cham  wiM  vBsaae  oae  tor  easMac  afcaap^  eyn  at 
harr 

WhoB  a  amn  has  decMed 

As  Captahi  iTBrM*  dM, 
Aad  «ue  Adly  sudo  *p  Us  miad  aa  Ik*  malm,  hi 
Gaat  fee  loo  prompt  la  ■aaaihlat  Ua  baHctjr. 
Ho  feogaa  aa  lha  laatart,  aad  ms'i  ttat  **h*  oyw 
rar  axeaodod  ia  brittaae*  lha  sian  la  *•  fUas,- 
Thal  htr  1^  wei*  like  rases— W  akarim  Htn  lis 

rasa« 

Her  breath  had  the  odoar  of  dsiy  tana  dUeir— 
WItk  a  tkoasasd  more  compiimeals  o^aally  Ina^ 
Aad  nprossod  la  similliades  ofMly  aewl 
— TkCB  his  left  aim  ha  pbtcel 
Raaad  ker  Jia^,  t^er  waist— 
•*Bva  skaV  fat'd  la  tof  Usi,  or  isfa.  Us  emferat*. 
Up  eaam  taaUag  a  maa,  at  a  dMBO  «f  a  pace, 
mtk  ttat  vwy  paaaUar  ii|iiiiiia  tf  ftM 
Wkkh  always  feolohaaa  Mtmttr  "  Wiailir, 
Cryiag  oat— Iwm  *e  Baiiiaw,— Oh,  Ma^Hir  mft 

fhaad  Uaatar!!— 
— "Whera?  wherer  sctema'd  Oe  ladr;  aa<  B*> 
Bcream'd — '*Whoret"— 
— The  auB  cobMbI  say  "Thare!*' 
Ho  had  BO  breath  to  spare, 
Bat,  gtsping  ftir  air,  he  «aM  oaly  lespead 
By  potating — he  poialed,  alasi — vo  vbb  Poaat! 
— Twas  e'ea  so!— poor  dear  Kai|W!— with  his  "tftti' 
aad  hiv  feat 

He'd  gone  pohtaig  his  M»e  tat*  iMa  aai  to  M; 

Whaa,  dosa  to.lfce  aido 

or  the  hMk,  ho  espied 
Aa  'VneommoB  ftw"  Tadpole,  rcBMihaUy  fU! 

He  stooped; — and  he  thoa^t  her 

HU  owb;— be  had  cangbl  her' 
Got  Mi  of  herlall,— aad  to  Uadalmoot  breaghthw, 
Whea-Hie  plomp'd  heed  a»d  heels  lato  Meea  feol  walcrl 

The  Lady  Jaao  was  taU  aad  tUa^ 

The  Lady  lane  was  fUr — 
Alas,  tor  Mr  Thomail'  she  grterod  tor  Urn, 
Aa  iba  saw  two  ■arriag-Ma,  atwdy  ^  ""^ 
Us  body  hetwooa  them  bear. 
Sh*  tMf*,  aad  she  algh'd;  At  fewMtai.  aid  ciMi 

Por  of  aerrow  hrMM  waa  her  cap; 
She  fwooa'd  aad  I  tttok  shM  have  toTa  4iM  a** 
dtod, 

U  CapUlB  HacMrfde 
Bad  not  been  by  her  side, 
WUh  the  Gardeatr ;  they  both  their  asaiataace  sipplM 
And  RuuMged  to  hold  her  np. — 
Bot,  when  she  "eomes  to," 
Oh  I  tis  Aoeking  to  vtew 
Tho  sight  vAidi  the  ce^  vevaabr 
8k  TfeMBBA  body, 
It  leokV  ao  add— to 
Was  hair  aalea  vp  by  tba  eds! 
His  waistcoat  and  hoso,  and  the  rest  oT  Us  «Wh« 
Were  all  gaaw'd  throagh  «8<  Ihroigfe} 
Aad  oat  of  each  Aoo 
An  eel  they  drew; 
And  from  each  oT  his  poahots  tiwy  p«4  «>* 
Aad  the  Gardeaer  hhasotf  had  aaeMad  a  hw. 
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For,  wkM  h»  caw  iwmiac  to  giv«  tk«  altno. 
Hi  M  lb  is  tt«  kufcet  iw  knt  «a  U>  an. 

fload  ruher  Ma 

Waa  MBM'd  aaoa; 

Mr  water  wa*  lyriahM. 

And  null  MU  ttohM, 

Aaa  b^m  wm*  Ugbtod. 

JbMl  iaeetM  i|«IM, 
Aai  aasM  won  nag,  ud  mMe<  were  said, 
AB  day,  tar  Ibe  fiiet  np»M  or  lb«  dead, 
Aad  in  Bifhl  M  one  Ikooffat  ikwt  {oing  U  bed. 

M  Ladjr  Jufl  WM  Udl  UMl  iliia, 
lad  Uij  Jaaa  wu  fUr,— 
■i,  «n  ■trait  tmit,  that  wiaiaw  dane 

wf  bar  alad — or,  i^at'i  BHwh  tbe  mm, 
lami  -imn  mtm  "cbuifbif  bar  ann^* 
M  iba  Mid.  wilb  a  paarire  air, 
T»  Tbiapiia,  tba  valet,  wbU«  UUb(  awif, 
WWa  a^par  waa  oror,  Ibe  dotb  aad  Ibe  taj,~ 
KeU  a  aaar 
I'T«         but  ear 
Se  (ood  ae'er  lasted  berorcl— 
Ttay'R  a  lab,  loo,  of  which  I'm  rmariuMr  fead.- 
fif  Sir  Thoaiaa  Mgaia  in  the  Poad— 
'Peer  dearr— st'u  uiaa  h  aon  mail  I 

Tkp^^taa  Krccard.  Feb.  33,  1648. 


HWAL. 

All  aiiddle-aged  GuUenea  let  me  advise, 
If  yon  're  married,  and  have  aot  got  verr  feed  eyes, 
Doa't  go  poliiat  aboat  after  Uae-battle  Ueal— 
IT  j-ea've  spaetadea,  doa'l  bar*  a  tortoisesheU  ria, 
Aad  doi't  go  aeir  tte  walar, — aaleaa  yoa  caa  awim! 

Harried  Ladies,  Mpecialiy  saeb  as  are  fair, 
Tall,  aad  slim,  I  weald  aezt  rcce— ead  to  beware 
Httw,  on  losing  mm  spoose,  they  give  way  le  despair; 
Bnt  let  them  reOKt,  "  There  are  flth,  and  no  donbt  m'I— 
As  good  tin  the  rirer  a*  erer  came  *itt  on 't!" 

SbonM  Ihey  light  «a  a  sponse  who  la  given  to  roaming 
In  ioBtadB   wiw  is  pin.  In  Ibe  "gloaaiing,"— 
Let  Ibem  hare  a  fla'd  the  (br  said  spoaie  loeoaM  borne  ial 
Aad  if,  wbM  "last  diuur-MI"  t  laag,  be  Is  late. 
To  iaaare  bettor  mtaaars  bi  fWore— DmI  widtl — 

If  of  hasband  or  children  tbey  diaace  to  ha  toad, 
Rave  a  stent  iroa-wlre  flmce  put  all  reaad  the  poadi 

One  more  piece  of  advice,  and  I  eleie  my  appeals — 
That  i* — if  yon  chance  to  be  partial  to  eeli, 
Then— Oeda  «jy«rl«— Irast  one  who  ha*  tried  — 
Bare  tbeai  spileb-cMk'd,- w  atew'd— Uwy're  loo  oUy 
when  friedr 

T.  L 


THE  LAST  "DE  BOUFFLERS.' 


CHAPTER  I. — TBE  LETEE. 


Oh  EutO'  Monday,  in  the  year  1711,  Lonis 
XIV.  who  had  passed  tbe  greater  part  of  tbe 
winter  in  comparative  privacy,  announced  that 
be  wonld  bold  a  gtaad  reception  at  VeraaiDes. 
it  is  needless  to  say  that,  from  tbe  vestibule  to 
the  ample  stair-case,  throng  every  salon,  and 
alMg  tne  gilded  galloiy,  crowds  were  assem- 
bled. Courtiers,  who  had  not  donned  their 
robes  of  state  for  fall  forty  years—  dowagers, 
who  had  heeo  beanties  in  the  early  part  of 
(hat  long  reign,  all  were  present— it  was  a 
Mraage  and  quaint  assemblage,  where  the  early 
campaniens  of  the  kind's  youthful  pleasures, 
were  seen  to  mingle  with  the  more  brilliaut 
ornaments  which  graced  (he  then  court. 

At  the  distant  angle  of  the  great  salon,  might 
be  seen  a  group  of  young  and  oeautifal  women, 
who,  from  their  laughter  and  easy  gesture,  it 
was  evident  felt  little  of  (hat  (billing  etiquette 
which  seemed  to  freeae  the  rest  of  the  assem- 
bly. En  the  midst  of  this,  and  pre-einiDMt, 
■ot  onfy  for  ber  beao^,  but  the  qneeii*tike 
■^Mty  of  her  air,  was  Aladame  de  M.  Cerets, 
a  iridow  at  twenty  years.  She  inherited  the 
vast  fortnne  of  the  old  duke  of  that  name,  and 
waa  now  one  of  Ac  ladies  in  waiting  on  the 
Onehesse  de  Bncgogne. 


A  certain  tone  of  raillery  seemed  to  pervade 
this  little  knot,  and  as  they  lauded  with  that 
"piquante"  malice  so  essentially  French,  anew 
figure  seemed  (o  emerge  from  the  group,  upuu 
wnose  boyish  features  the  others  gazed  with 
a  tender  interest.  A  kind  ol  hall-resemblance 
was  traceable  betift'cen  the  features  of  the 
lovely  duchess  and  the  youth.  A  strong  family 
likeness  misht  be  seen  about  the  d«rk  and 
deeply-set  bine  eyes,  while  between  them  there 
seemed  to  exist  a  kind  of  intimacy,  that  for  a 
moment  one  might  be  tempted  to  oelieve  they 
were  brother  and  sister. 

Had  any  one,  however,  indulged  this  notion, 
he  would  have  been  quickly  undeceived,  as  a 
page,  in  the  uniform  of  the'  court,  approached 
the  group  with  hasty  gestures,  and  asked  in  a 
loud  tone — 

"Where  is  Monsieur  Le  Marquis  deBoufilers? 
Ab!  monsieur,  what  are  you  doing  there?  his 
majesfy  is  coming;,  and  your  father  the  H»e- 
chu'is  looking  for  you  every  where."  ■ 

At  tbe  same  instant  the  group  opoied,  and  a 
youth  of  about  fifteen  years,  dressed  with  a 
rare  elegance,  made  his  appearance,  vainly  en- 
deavouring to  conceal  the  womanly  bcau^  of 
his  features,  by  assuming  the  marual  air  of  * 
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Mousqaetairc.  Before  following  the  page  he 
stepped  in  front  of  the  duchess,  and  taking  her 
hand  carried  it  to  his  lips  with  enthasiasm, 
while  he  added — 

"Au  revoir,  my  lovely  cousin.  Yon  have 
amosed  yoorself  pleasantly  at  my  cost  this  even- 
ing: bnt  on  my  honour,  hefore  long  I  shall 
prove  to  yon  that  1  am  a  man." 

A  faint  titter  of  langhler  broke  irom  the 
poiip  at  these  words,  while  a  tall,  dark,  and 
Mnwnu)  man,  with  a  disdaiafiil  and  severe 
expression  of  feature,  replied  in  a  voice  that 
might  be  heard  diroagbout  ihe  mtire  salon— 

Tite  bleu,  what  a  droll  little  fellow,  with 
his  airs  of  gallantry  already,  for  my  part,  I 
should  recommend  a  Ao^iDg  for  such  preco- 
cious intellect." 

The  young  Boufllers,  who  was  leaving  the 
room  at  the  moment  these  cruel  words  met  his 
cars,  slopped  suddenly  short,  and  wheeled  com- 
pletely round,  so  as  to  face  ihe  speaker,  pla- 
cing his  ploroed  cap  apon  his  head,  and  carrying 
his  hand  round  to  the  hilt  of  the  harmless 
sword  that  dangled  at  his  side,  as  he  shot  upon 
him  a  look  of  nond  defiance;  but  at  the  same 
moment  Ihe  wide  folding-doors  were  flung  open, 
and  the  solemn  voice  of  the  usher  in  waiting 
proclaimed,  "  The  Ring."  As  if  by  magic,  ihe 
whole  assemblage  became  suddenly  mute,  and 
a  double  rank  round  the  four  sides  of  the 
apartment,  bowed  deeply  before  the  monarch. 
In  the  middle  of  the  open  space,  however, 
still  stood  the  young  Boufllers:  in  the  height 
of  his  passion  he  saw  nothing  of  what  was 
taking  j)lace,  and  there  he  renudned,  hu  hat 
upon  his  head,  his  hand,  upon  his  sword-guard, 
and  the  same  menace  upon  his  features,  while 
every  one  made  signs  for  him  to  uncover. 

The  king  looked  round,  and  as  rapidly  his 
dark  brows  contracted  to  a  frown ;  the  ominoas 
look  that  boded  an  outbreak  of  passion  was 
well  known,  and  a  fly  might  have  been  heard 
that  momcDt,  had  he  buzzed  across  the  great 
salon  of  Versailles.  His  majesty  walked  straight 
towanlstliebny,and,witha  harsh  voice,  cried  out— 
What's  this?  who  are  vouf  what  are  yon 
doing  here?  your  bat  off,  sir,  yonr  hat  off. 

The  boy  who.  for  the  first  time  in  his  life, 
found  himself  in  presence  of  that  king  before 
whom  not  even  the  members  of  (be  royal  family 
dared  to  raise  their  voice,  blushed  to  the  very 
white  of  his  eyes ;  aod  while  be  obeyed  the 
royal  command,  stammered  out  a  few  inarticu- 
late words,  looking  on  every  side  for  some  ex- 
pression of  comfort  or  sQCconr,  but  none  were 
bold  enough  to  offer  thonselves  as  a  holocaust 
(o  Ihe  terrible  passion  of  Louis  XIV.,  and  had 
the  coUectivo  opinions  of  that  assembly  been 
taken,  an  nnanimons  vote  would  have  dedded, 
that  he  was  a  ^onng  gentlonan  who,  during 
the  king's  life-tnne,  would  never  make  his 
~  fortune. 

So  stood  matters,  when  die  old  Mar^chal  de 
Bonfflers,  [bavins  in  vain  sought  his  son  on 
every  side,  heard  what  had  occurred,  and  'pas- 
sing across  the  room  knelt  before  the  king. 

"Sire,"  said  he,  **deign  to  excuse  this  boy, 
he  i«  my  son:  the  Reverend  Jesuit  folbers, 
with  whom  he  is  still  at  school,  know  little  the 
usages  of  a  court    Ah!  sire,  U  was  bnt  this 


very  day  I  had  hopod  to  pws— t  Un  to  yo«r 
majesty  — pardon  him  1  heseedi  yon." 

So."  said  the  kiag,  aoaewlukt  softened  ia 
manner,  *'he  is  your  son.  Ah!  come,  MonsieBr 
le  Mar6chal,  I  most  beg  Father  Teltier  to  scold, 
in  my  name,  their  Reverences,  who  seem  to 
pay  very  little  atteation  to  etiquette  amoag  their 
scnolars."  Then  turning  to  the  yonth,  and  fix- 
ing his  eyes  on  him,  he  added—**  Do  yoo 
know,  Monsienr  le  Blamhal,  that  year  sm  re- 
inlnds  me  very  mnch  of  Hoosiew  de  Laana; 
I  think  I  see  him  before  me  aa  on  Ae  very 
first  evening  I  ever  met  him  at  Bladame  lU 
Soissons,  and  that  is  now,  let  me  see,  alu! 
some  fifty  years  ago." 

''Ah!  sire,"  cried  the  yoong  Boufflns,  with 
enthusiasm,  would  at  least  resemble  Moasiew 
de  Lauxau  in  one  point— his  ardent  devoiioa 
to  the  person  of  your  nuyesty." 

The  king,  whose  aager  wwaied  to  have  c<»- 
pletely  paaed  away,  seemed  ehanned  with  lim 
ropar4eV''Whatr'  cried  he,  as  be  lapped  kia 
lightly  on  the  cheek,  *<aconrti«- already.  Cose, 
come,  the  worthy  Jesuits  have  not  doae  liisi 
as  much  injustice  as  I  thought.  My  child," 
contiaued  he,  with  a  voice  of  winning  softaei^ 
"you  have  no  need  to  go  beyond  the  liouts  of 
vour  own  family  for  noble  examples  for  yottt 
imitation.  For  my  own  part,  I  linmbly  pnj 
God  that  he  may  give  your  father  and  myses 
years  enough  to  witness  the  first  steps  ofyoir 
career.  U  is  easy  to  see  you  have  the  Gn» 
mont  blood  in  your  veins— they  were  all  hand- 
some." 

At  diis  moment  evei^  eye  was  turned  totk 
lovely  Duchesse  de  Samt  Cerets,  who  waihn- 
self  a  Granunont,  and  who  blushed  deeply  at 
this  silent  homage. 

"But  that  is  not  all,"  said  the  king,  "a  noa 
mast  be  brave  and  faithful  too;  do  von  nurk 
me?  can  you  promise  to  be  both  of  tneset" 

"Sire,',  said  the  boy  with  energy,  "myosM 
is  Boufflers." 

This  noble  answer  seemed  to  eause  a  kind 
of  murmur  through  the  saloiL  The  old  Mart- 
chal  dropped  his  eyes,  but  it  was  easy  te  ise 
in  his  heightened  colour,  as  the  heavy  teu* 
rolled  down  his  cheeks,  how  woud  he  felt  ia 
his  son.  There  was  a  Mose.  The  king  seemed 
to  reflect,  and  sndden»^  he  dmv  hunsfllf  to 
his  full  height,  and  siidf— 

''Gentlemen,  three  years  since  Honsievr  de 
Boufllers  defended  Lille  for  four  months  agaiut 
the  Prince  Eugene.  Two  years  ago  he  savM 
the  army  at  Halplacqnet,  for  which  I  created 
him  Duke  and  Peer  of  France,  and  GoTenMr* 
General  of  the  Province  of  Flanders.  At  lail 
the  hour  of  repose  is  come  both  for  bin  aas 
f9r  me ;  die  camp  is  hut  little  suited  aow  le 
either  of  ns. 

''1  know  there  are  many  amongst  yon  vsU 
worthy  to  be  his  successor,  but  I  have  a  so- 
perstition  that  certain  names  carry  good  fttftoM 
along  with  them,  and  certainly  that  of  Bonf- 
flers does;  wherefore  I  name  him  Goverao^ 
General  of  Flanders,  and  Governor  of  hjij^t 
and  to  his  son  in  succession  the  same  dignities 
aflm'  htm." 

A  mnnnur  of  astonishmoit  at  Jhese  ve**^ 
ran  through  the  assembly.  Smk  an  iaataaoe  m 
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rml  ftvowwunnknovn  thronriioat  the  entire 
leigD — indeed  it  was  one  of  the  lung's  fixed 
iriuiples  sever  t«  accord  any  olBce  in  rcver- 
Hoa:  i^U  therefore  stood  thander-stnick,  even 
die  dd  Mai^chal  de  Boufflere  himMlf,  overcome 
ly  aich  a  aark  of  royal  &vonr,  was  unable 
(•  alter  a  word. 

"Do  not  thank  Me,  Monsiear  le  Mar^chal," 
Slid  the  king,  "it  is  to  myself  that  I  have  ren- 
dered the  service.  I  knew  welt  that  in  choosing 
this  boy  as  yonr  soccessor  you  would  only 
icsigB  TOOT  Kovenuaent  when  he  was  fitted  to 
Hcoeea  yon.  With  the«e  words  the  king  kissed 
ibe  b<7  oB  the  foreliead,  and  moved  on  con- 
Tcising  in  a  low  tone  with  the  old  Marshal, 
wbs  aevBT  since  the  celebrated  camp  of  Cora- 
peigae,  when  he  had  the  distingaished  bononr 
to  run  hinuelf  by  entertaining  the  n^al  ihniily, 
MMicd  in  SBch  hi|^  ikvonr  in  cowt. 

ma  that  nonent  the  yenth  becaaM  the  oh- 
jnt  «f  every  eye  in  the  vast  salon  of  Vwsailles, 
ifi  Men  regarded  lum  with  admiration,  and 
mtf  a  «eft  sanle  and  many  a  bright  look  was 
tecM  towards  hint.  No  longer  the  little 
i^Ml^y  at  the  collcce  of  the  Jesuits,  he  was 
Anif  a  youBig  gemiemao  of  high  hope  and 
inniR.  Tne  ^reat  Loais  XIV.  had  kissed  him 
<■  ike  forehead :  yes,  it  most  be  confessed,  so 
tMnahed  »  testisuny  of  royal  favour,  con- 
fmi  at  the  vwy  moment,  too>  when  the  laugh 
<f  awekwy  bad  been  raised  at  his  expense, 
dicttod  aU  thft  latent  proofe  ef  bndding  man- 
bioi  and  bis  tflashing  eye,  his  coded  lip,  his 
vt^frspiead  noetril,  uni  his  swelling  chest,  be- 
ifoke  ike  conAict  within  faim. 

Scarcely  bad  die  king  left  the  salon,  when 
^  youg  Beatters  crossed  the  room  with  a 
fim  Hep,  and  tonching  the  sleeve  of  a  tall, 
prn^looiunf  pwsenace,  he  said — 

''Xflaaenr  le  Dnc  &  Coigny,  1  have  a  werd 

What  can  I  do  for  yea.  Monsieur  le  Mar- 
^  de  BonAlerf"  replied  the  duke,  with  the 
■oit  perfect  calmness,  while  he  laid  an  affected 
fteasun  on  every  word  he  spoke. 

"A  great  deal,  sir/'  said  the  boy.  "Will 
jn  kindly  acconqiany  me  into  tte  recess  of 
Ibb  window?" 

"Most  wyiingly." 

"Will  voor  grace  inform  me  is  the  Governor- ' 
fieoer&l  or  a  province  of  eqnal  rank  with  a  field 

^Of  oouse,  what  a  qnestim;  be  is  Ihr  above 

"Enough,  dien  is  notb^  then  to  prevrat 
}Mr  giving  me  a  meeting  lo-m«rww  morning." 

"Oh!"  cried  the  Mte,  wi&  the  most  iusolt- 
■S  eeobesB,  "I  know  my  duty  better,  Moa- 
sicw  de  Bo«6krs— yon  are  my  saperior." 

"Bet  if  it  please  me  to  fomt  that,"  said 
the  boy. 

"h  that  case,"  said  the  olber,  *'there  should 
M  some  great  motive." 


"So  there  is,  sir — more  than  one." 

*'And  what  are  they,  my  dear  child?"  said 
the  handsome  duke,  with  an  affected  kiadliness 
of  manner,  only  assumed  to  heighten  the  pas- 
aion  of  bis  yooog  adversary. 

"It  is  but  a  moment  since,  sir,  you  uttered 
the  most  insulting  words  respecting  me." 

"Well?  and  then?" 

*'And  then,  sir;  yon  are  in  love  with  my 
cousin,  Madame  de  Saint  Cerets." 
"Is  that  all?" 

"  Hardieu  f  Monsieur  le  Dnc,  I  believe  yon 
are  still  bent  on  insulting  me,  but  take  care, 
sir." 

"May  heaven  preserve  me,"  said  the  duke, 
with  well  affected  fear. 

"To-morrow  then/'  said  the  youth,  "at  day 
Imak  I  shall  call  for  you  at  your  hotd." 

"Oh I  yon  rnnst  excuse  me/*  said  the  other, 
"I  never  get  op  early,  I  am  iar  too  indolent, 
but  what  do  you  say  if  we  put  off  our  engage- 
ment to  ten  or  eleven  o'clock,  or  better  still 
after  dinner." 

Every  word  of  this  was '  tike  the  stab  of  a 
poignard  to  young  de  BouflHers'  heart,  who  knew 
wefl  that  by  eight  o'clock  he  must  be  in  his 
place  in  the  Jesuits'  College,   in  his  burstiuR 

tassion,  if  a  blow  upon  the  duke's  face  could 
ave  accomplished  his  object  he  would  not  have 
hesitated  to  give  it,  while  the  other,  as  if  revel- 
ling in  his  embarrassment,  continued— 

"And  yon  will  not  forget  to  bring  yow  se- 
conds with  you." 

"My  sMonds,"  stammered  the  boy  as  this 
new  ailBcnlty  arose  before  him-  Wlwre  could 
he  find  them?  His  class  companions?  the  very 
thought  would  make  him  the  ridicule  of  the 
whole  court;  his  father's  friends?  they  would 
be  the  very  first  to  expose  the  entire  affair  to 
the  Mar^chal^  he  was  half  maddmed,  when 
suddenly  an  idea  crossed  his  mind,  his  eyes 
flashed  fire,  and  he  said— 

"To-morrow,  then,  at  ten.  sir,  be  it;  lyoor 
seconds  shall  be  mine,"  while  he  muttered 
below  his  breath,  "I  snail  find  SMne  w^  of 
escaping  the  coHmo." 

"Be  it  so,"  said  the  duke,  bowing  ceremoni- 
onsly,  while,  with  a  most  insulting  smUe,  he 
added— 

Adieu,  sir,  till  to-morrow." 
At  the  same  moment  the  beautiful  Duchessc 
de  Saint  Cerets  stopped  before  them,  and  said — 
"The  king  has  retired,  gentlemen;  which  of 
yon  wUl  conduct  me  to  m^  carriage  ? " 

The  two  rivals  sprang  forward  at  once,  but 
the  Due  de  Coigny  carried  the  victory;  young 
Bonflera  coming  plump  against  a  lai«e  Cu  man, 
who  was  passing  at  tbe  instant— this  was  a* 
other  than  his  father,  the  Mor^chat  himself. 

"Come,  Henry,"  cried  be,  in  a  tone  loud 
enough  to  increase  his  mortification,  "  we  must  i 
set  out  lor  Paris.  Don't  forget  how  early  in  the 
uwoing  yon  will  be  expected  at  the  college."  I 


GBAVTBB  n.^'TBE  COUMK. 

It  was  aAo«t  ehvea  e'docdE  on  the  Mlowing  that  her  jonog  consin,  tbe  Hu^nii  deBooflten 
*B  Madame  de  Saint  Cerets  bad  com-  requested  to  see  her,  and  tbe  Mxt  monent  b« 

■Meed  ber  toHette,  a  servant  informed  her   entered  the  room  flushed  and  excited. 
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"What  is  the  malterr'  said  she.  "What has 

happened?" 

'■Let  me  speak  with  yon  alone,"  said  the 
boy,  almost  breathless. 

The  dachess  smiled,  and  signed  to  her  women 
to  retire.  Scwce  was  the  door  closed,  when 
Dc  Boufflen  exclaimed— 

"Save  mc,  cousiol— save  me!" 

"And  from  what,  man  Dieu?"  replied  she, 
as  she  drew  him  beside  her  upon  the  sofa,  and 
with  a  friendly  freedom  took  both  his  hands 
within  her  own. 

" Come,  Henry,  what  is  it?  What  hasbrou^t 
you  here  at  this  hour  without  your  tutor?  1 
thooeht  you  were  long  since  back  in  col- 
lege!" 

College!"  said  the  youth  with  indignation. 
"Let  me  tell  yon  M.  de  Coigny  is  the  most 
Ruthless  eentleman  that  breathes. 

''Indeed!  What  has  he  done?" 

"  What  has  be  done !  This  moming  at  ten  he 
was  to  have  given  me  a  meeting.  It  was  a 
thing  agreed  on  between  us  both.  The  rendez- 
vous was  his  own  hotel.  Well,  what  diink  you  ? 
—he  has  broken  faidi." 

"Is  it  possible?" 

"I  see,  you  are  as  much  shocked  as  I  am. 
For  my  par^  I  diall  proclaim  it  everywhere— 
M.  de  Coignr  is  a  coward  I  I'll  irrite  it  on  the 
very  door  of  his  hotd,  and  I'll  sign  it  with  my 
name." 

"It  would  he  very  well  done,  indeed,"  said 
the  duchess,  endeavouring  to  suppress  her 
laughter.  "  You  have  some  great  grudge,  then, 
against  this  poor  duke?" 

♦'To  the  death!" 

"And  what  is  his  great  offence  towards  you?" 

"Whatl  has  he  not  had  the  insolence  to  love 
you?" 

"Did  lie  tell  yon  so?" 

"No;  but  I  have  guessed  it  nuny  a  day  since." 

"After  all,  Henry.  I  don't  think  that  any 
sndi  strong  reason  for  killing  M.  de  Coigny— 
nor  even  for  yottr  coming  here  at  this  hour 
of  the  moming." 

"Don't  you  see,"  said  the  youth,  dropping 
his  voice,  "  that  to  meet  him  I  made  my  escape 
from  my  father's  house  while  my  tutor  was 
still  in  bed,  and  that,  at  this  very  moment  they 
are  looking  for  me  every  where." 

"Oh,  this  is  serious,  indeed." 

"And  after  waiting  half  an  hour  at  the  duke's 
hotel  in  vun,  as  I've  told  yon,  the  very  first 
person  I  met  as  1  issued  from  the  door  was — 
my  tutor." 

"Did  be  see  you?" 

"Faith,  I  can^  tell.  I  bad  only  time  to  take 
to  my  heels;  and  as  my  1^  were  bettrar  than 
bis,  here  1  am." 

"Silly  boy  I  But  what  will  the  Reverend 
Jesuit  fathers  say  at  your  absence?" 

•*Thcy  may  say  what  they  Hko.  I  am  no 
child  now:  I  am  a  man.  I  am  one  of  the  first 
dignitaries  of  the  kingdom.  1  shall  be  fifteen 
in  June.  Ah,  my  dearest  cousin,  I  reckon  on 
yon  to  save  me, 

"So  I  would,  Henry,  wiUi  all  my  heart;  but 
adn't  you  afraid  of  compromising  me?  Only 
tluidt,  at  your  age— the  goTomor  of  a^vincel 
It  would  never  do." 


"Ah,"  stammered  the  boy,  "yum  HiA  so. 
I  never  thought  of  that" 

The  lovely  duchess,  as  she  looked  upon  Ac 
perplexed  and  troubled  features  of  her  yonag 
cousin,  could  continue  no  longer  to  sustam  Ae 

Sart  ^e  undertook,  but  burst  into  an  inow* 
erafe  fit  of  laughter.  Boufflers,  who  could  make 
nothing  of  this  excess  of  mirth,  stood  like  oae 
thunderstruck;  and  at  last,  as  she  continued  t« 
laugh  on,  his  temper  gave  way:  he  stantpe^ 
bis  foot  npon  the  ^ound  with  ar^r,  and  wanel 
to  the  other  end  of  the  room.  S£e  tried  in  van 
to  coax  him  back;  and  at  last,  walking  on  tif- 
toe,  she  approached  him,  and,  tnking  bis  baw 
within  her  own,  she  said — 

"  My  poor  b<^;  so  yon  are  very  apy 
mer 

Boufflers  spoke  not  a  word:  the  heavy  tens 
rolled  dovrn  nis  cheeks,  and  his  benrt  swellfd 
to  bnrstins;  but  love  triumphed,  and,  smBiig 
through  all  his  sorrow,  he  murmured  timidly. 

"Oh  no;  I  am  not  angry  with  you." 

"Bad  boyr  said  Madame  de  Saini  Cerets, 
as  she  pressed  her  lips  njmn  his  forehead,  aad 
looked  on  him  with  admiration. 

It  was  a  lovely  morning  in  April.  Tlie  window 
which  looked  into  the  gardm  ma  open,  aad 
through  it  the  faint  odour  of  an  fnj  tfna^ 
the  song  of  the  lark,  ud  the  petfaMe  <tf  the 
lilac,  were  floatiiu;;  and  wbeAer  it  was  tbat  ia 
this  balmy  atmespnere  there  seemed  some  mys- 
terious influence  in  harmony  with  the  kits  « 
a  lovely  woman,  'or  that  BoimleTS  liad  resobM 
on  that  day  to  begin  his  career  of  gallaatrr, 
I  know  not;  but  he  threw  himself  upoa  ha 
knee  before  the  lovely  duchess  and  burst  forti 
into  a  regular  declaration  of  love,  wbmsnddealx 
the  door  opened  with  a  crash,  and  a  "iddl^ 
aged  man,  in  the  dress  of  an  Abb^,  pale,traTa- 
stained,  and  flunied,  entered  the  dumher. 

"Ah!  Monsieur  le  Marquis,"  cried  he,  "you'll  nst 
escape  me  this  time;"  and  aC  the  same  momol 
he  seized  him  by  the  arm,  and  proceeded  t« 
drag  him  from  the  room.  "Come,  monsieur, 
said  he,  in  a  tone  half  supplicating,  balTcoM- 
manding,  "the  carriage  is  in  waitbg.  Come 
quickly,  or  you'll  miss  the  Greek  lecture,  whi" 
begins  at  one  exactly.  Oh,  rnon  Dieuf/^w 
will  their  reverences  say  on  your  coming  » 
late?  Madame  la  Dnchess,  aid  me,  I  beseech 
you,  to  persuade  him." 

Unhappily  for  the  poor  Abb^,  the  lovely  ujl 
whose  aid  be  invoked  had  as  mnch  as  sheraaH 
do  to  repress  ber  laughter  at  the  whole  afiair; 
upon  which  the  tutor,  looking  on  the  case  u 
desperate,  resolved  not  to  lose  a  moment, «» 
called  to  a  lackey  without— "Holloa  Awe- 
Take  Monsieur  le  Marquis,  and  with  everv  ntf*** 
to  his  ruk,  carry  him  to  the  carriage. ' 

When  young  Boofllers  saw  matters  at  »>> 
pass  he  began  to  be  frightened. 

"My  dear  Abb^,"  cned  he,  "grant 
hour  more,  and  I'll  do  all  Aat  yon  wish- 
were  ahrays  so  kind  to  me,  you'll  not  rttast 
me  this." 

But  Ae  Abb^  placed  bis  bands  upon  hisetr^ 
and  would  not  listen. 

"WeU,  Aen,"  cried  be, "let  meatieasl  «ti» 
a  note.  My  cousin  will  send  it  for  me:  itu 
for  tbe  dnke.  I  wiA  to  teU  bim  that  ^ 
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nealiaa  OhywluliiiAgBitylilonsienl'AUM, 

1  Into  yovl" 

B«  the  AbM's  eyes  were  fixed  npon  the 
dock.  Tke  next  iDoneot  the  noKappy  Bonfflen 
was  seued  in  the  stroiif  arms  ofUie  kckey, 
and  h^re  be  wis  well  coDSCtona  of  the  chance, 
the  carriage-door  was  closed  iqwa  him,  and  ne 
heard  d>e  footman  cry  to  the  coachman — 

<*To  the  Jesuits." 

Scarcelv  had  the  carriage  turned  from  the 
coort-yard,  as  another  equipage  drove  in,  and 
the  Ahh^  wishing  to  distract  the  sorrow  of  his 
yovng  poptl,  touched  him  on  the  arm,  and 


Look,  it's  Hmisiear  le  Due  de  Coigny.' 
BoiActs  houded  from  his  seal,  and  if  be 
bad  not  been  held  would  have  sprang  from  the 
etrriage. 

hi  less  than  half  an  hour  after  the  carriage 
drew  Bp  at  die  Coll^  of  Ae  Jesuits.  When 
Toong  Bonfflers  entered  that  gloomy  portal  his 
Mart  siekmed  within  him.  He  felt  that  on  that 
tbresfaold  be  most  drop  everv  privilege  of  his 
mk  ud  fortune^  all  Ae  illusions,  and  as  it 
wcR  all  the  higft  hopes  that  make  life  gknions. 
ani  bscome  nte  mere  eqoal  of  three  handrea 
•then,  taken  from  every  class  and  condition 


IW  clock  of  the  college  chimed  two,  and,  at 
lis  same  moment,  a  deep  voke  called  out  Arongh 
(be  tmjAa  hall — 

"Miuisiear  de  Boufllers  yon  are  five  hours 
Iste^   The  saperior  wants  you." 

At  this  solemu  annooneement  the  boy  forgot 
Ib  anger  towards  his  tutor,  he  forgot  the  dnke, 
be  forgot  even  his  lovely  cousin,  and  cast  his 
eyes  aronnd  to  implore  the  assistance  of  the 
Abb^  bat  this  wMthy  man  either  dreading  a 
r^rimand  for  his  own  delinquency,  or  fearing 
lest  he  should  be  called  on  to  bear  testimony 
to  any  falsehood  of  his  pupil,  had  prudcndy 
retired,  and  the  yoong  Boufllers  saw  himself 
alone  and  without  succour. 

For  a  moment  bis  trouble  was  great,  but  then 
snddenly  remembering  the  events  of  the  day 
before,  he  bethought  him  that  the  favour  of 
Louis  XIV.  was  like  a  halo,  which  should  ward 
off  every  danger,  and  with  a  courageous  effort 
he  walked  maimlly  forward,  and  stood  before 
Ae  prior.  The  latter,  who  was  busy  writing 
at  a  table,  with  several  of  the  fadiers  around 
him,  af^ared  at  first  to  pay  not  the  slightest 
kttenlioD  to  the  youth's  approach.  Some  minutes 
passed  thas,deeply  to  die  mortification  ofBoufilers, 
vhe«  at  last,  without  raising  his  eyes,  the  prior 
•Sid— 

Ah,  Monstenrde  Bonfflers  I  think — Monsieur 
de  Bonfflers  will  doubtless  give  me  a  satisfactory 
answer  why  he  did  not  return  to  the  college 
tUs  mminc  at  ^  sanM  hoar  wiUi  his  com- 
paaions." 

Henry,  who  expected  an  ontbreak  of  anger. 
Hi  considerable  embarassmeBt  in  replying  to  a 
qnestim  put  with  sudi  calmness  and  precision, 
to  sa^  other  man  his  answer  would  have  been, 
that  bis  actions  were  his  own,  or  perhaps  that 
be  had  a  duel  wiA  a  field-officer;  that  he  bad 
meat  Ae  morning  with  a  lovely  woman;  and 
nnslly,  that  he  was  govemor>general  of  (he  pro- 
Tinee  of  Jlandew^  by  which  title  he  knew  no 


Iodier  eqnal  save  Ae  Manhak  o/t  VnoM,  viut 
left  their  houses  or  retomed  to  Aem  as  they 
'  pleased.  But  how  coidd  he  tell  all  diis  to  a 
reverend  father,  in  whose  eyes  a  duel  and  the 
society  of  a  beautiful  woman  were  mortal  sins. 
In  this  dilemma  Bonfflers  could  but  mutter  a 
few  words  devoid  of  meaning. 

"I  don't  hear,"  said  the  prior  with  calmness — 
"shall  1  repeat  my  question?" 

Boofflers  now  rclt  the  shame  of  his  situation, 
and  replied  somewhat  more  boldly— 

Reverend  father,  I  know  I  am  in  fault,  but 
as  1  cannot  reply  to  your  qnesUon  without  a 
falsehood,  1  beg  that  yon  may  excnse  me  if  I 
am  silent." 

Hie  prior  raised  his  eyes  npon  him  with  a 
strange  expression,  and  then  touching  a  litdft 
bell,  which  stood  beside  him  on  the  table,  a 
reverend  Ivother  wpeared  at  dw  door  of  uie 
hail. 

"Is  this,  then,  yonr  final  answer?"  said  he. 

The  boy  bowed  his  head  In  token  of  assent. 

*' Reflect  upon  it  well,"  said  the  prior,  "you 
have  five  miantes  to  make  op  your  mind." 

At  the  same  moment  he  pointed  with  his 
finger  to  the  masrive  clock  orbronxe  above  the 
door,  and  then,  without  adding  a  word,  resumed 
bis  writing.  The  fiuhers  on  each  side  of  him  re- 
mained cold  and  impassive,  as  though  tb^  heard 
not  a  word  which  passed  on  either  side.  The 
unbroken  silence—the  sight  of  those  stem  figures, 
with  shaven  crowns,  bent  over  the  table  mute 
and  immovable  as  statues— all  imparted  a  sensa- 
tion of  fear  to  the  boy's  mind,  who,  as  be 
watched  the  hands  of  the  clock,  wondered  what 
was  to  happen  when  these  five  minutes  had 
elapsed.  Snddenlv  the  deep  voice  of  the  prior 
roused  him  from  these  doubts,  as  he  called  oat— 

"The  time  has  passed,  call  up  'Le  P£re 
Arsene.' " 

The  P^re  Arsene  it  was  who  executed  in  the 
Jesuit  College  the  terrible  functions  of  the  lash. 
At  (bat  dreaded  name  the  waving  locks  of  the 
boy  almost  stood  erect  upon  his  head;  a  deadly 

fiallor  spread  over  his  dieeks,  and  he  trembled 
rom  bead  to  foot. 

"Reverend  fathers,"  cried  be,  in  a  voice 
tremalous  from  emotion,  "it  is  not  for  me  that 
yoa  have  sent  for  the  PAre  Arsmie— is  it?  Yon 
know  I  am  no  longer  a  child,  1  am  fifteen — 
such  a  punishnumt  does  not  suit  my  age — infiict 
what  yon  will  on  me,  but  that,  and  I  will  bear 
it  withont  a  murmur,  but  for  pity's  sake  spare 
me  that," 

The  words  were  scarce  spoken,  as  on  the 
door-sill  stood  a  man  of  stem  and  savage  aspect, 
who  held  in  his  hand  the  horrible  instrament 
of  torture.  A  cry  of  agony  burst  from  De 
Boofflers,  as  he  buned  his  fiuie  within  bis  hands, 
and  suddenly  rememberii^  the  imminence  of 
his  danger,  he  cried  out — 

"Pardon,  pardon,  fathers,  I  will  confess  all 
—all,  bttt  send  away  that  man." 

*'lt  is  too  late,"  said  the  prior  in  a  hoarse 
voice. 

"Too  late  I  Oh,  no  Monsieur  le  Prior.  Listen 
to  me  but  a  few  moments  I  beseech  yon;  you 
know  not  what  has  happened  to  me  since  yester- 
day; you  know  not  that  I  am  now  governor- 
general  of  Flandw,  andgovemor  of  Lille;  yon 
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flee  that  I  camnt  receire  tke  UkIi.  It  would 
dishoBOiur  for  ever  the  gbrions  titles  that  I 
bear— it  weutd  offeod  his  in^^ty  who  conferred 
them.  I  ask  jrou  pardon  then,  reverend  father, 
and  I  ask  you  also  for  justice.  Is  it  not  so  ? 
Oh,  num  uieul  man  Dieuf  yoa  don't  speak — 
Yoa  don't  answer  me.  Dear  fathers  aid  me  I 
neseeeh  yon." 

As  he  spoke,  the  hoy  hvrried  through  the 
room,  calliDg  np«i  eadi  by  his  name,  with  an 
accent  and  a  look  ttat  most  have  penetrated 
other  hearts  than  ihein.  He  prayed,  he  wept, 
he  tbeateoed.  and  at  last,  hair  s^ocated  with 
his  sobs,  he  fell  cold  uid  btea^ess  at  the  feet 
of  his  jndge.  Long  habituated  as  they  were  to 
scones  like  this,  tbe  &tbers  seemed  touched, 
and  the  P^re  Arsene  himself  let  iall  the  lash 
to  the  ground,  but  at  a  uga  irom  the  Prior  he 
took  it  np  again,  and  at  the  same  moment  seised 
on  his  vicrim.  With  a  last  effort  the  wrelcbed 
boy  endeavowed  to  get  free,  bat  in  vain— the 
bea^  stripes  already  hissed  upon  his  back. 

While  the  dreadral  ponishment  continued,  a 
faint  TMce  mi|^l  be  heard,  as  if  crying  mm 
the  depth  Di  the  tomb,  '"I  am  governor  of 
Lille."— 

Alas!  poor  hoyj  that  feeble  cry  was  bat  the 
echo  of  the  Babume  exclamalioi  of  the  freed 
man,  who,  condenmed  to  expire  under  the  lash 
of  the  lictor,  exclaimed  with  his  dving  breath, 
"  I  am  a  Roman  citixen."  Scarce  had  the  tired 
arm  of  the  executioner  fallen  to  his  side,  whan 
a  gentle  tap  was  heard  at  the  door. 

*'Wha<  w't?"  said  the  Prior. 

"  Is  all  «ver?"  said  a  Toke  from  witiKnt. 

"  Yei,  come  in." 


Hie  4e«r  opened,  ud  a  broliMr  ipymul, 

and,  approachmg  the  prior  with  trepidalisn, 
said  in  a  whisper—  "Twoperatns  witbantdwiie 
to  see  Monaiew  de  howen." 

"  Their  names." 

<'The  Due  de  Coigny  Md  lUdtne  U  IH- 
chfwe  de  Saint  Cerets." 
Soon  as  these  words  vcwe  spoken,  they  fdl 

rn  the  ear  of  young  Boufflevs,  and  bisa^ 
death-Uvw  to  all  his  pride  and  Us  low- 
bis  heart  was  broken. 

The  day  aftw  this  eatMlnphei,  a  cnniage  nHk 
the  royal  arms  of  France  enteiM  ike  eowt  tt 
the  Hotel  Bonfflers,  and  a  gcQtleman  demandsd 
to  speak  to  the  Mar^ehd. 

^'Monsieur  le  MarMml,"  said  he,  "his  Ma- 
jesty has  beard  of  year  son's  illnms,  ani  th* 
cause  of  it ;  and,  while  be  has  directed  a  sercn 
vesBonstraMoe  to  the  iesmt  fadiers,  has  ^siged 
me  to  express  to  yoa  his  deep  interest  in  y«« 
son,  and  to  know  his  state." 

TheMar^hal,  withont  speaking,  took  hia  by 
the  hand,  and  led  him  into  an  mMr  thwW. 
whwe  a  nobkman  of  Ae  oonil  and  a  buutim 
wenma  were  sHiiDg  beside  a  bed,  npon  which 
a  corpse  was  laid  ont.  The  ^ndeman  was  tbe 
Dnke  de  Coigny.  T3ie  la^  was  Ibe  DachsM 
de  Saint  Carets:  need  I  say  whose  wu  At 
dead  bodv  ? 

'<  Monsieur,"  stammered  the  wretched  fitber, 
"  I  beg  you  to  offer  my  respectfal  thanks  is 
his  Majes^,  and  to  leil  him,  tbat  be  suy  no* 
dispose  of  the  two  posts  of  rovemer^eoeralaf 
Flandera,  and  governor  of  LiUel  be  who  «» 
to  have  enjoyed  them  after  me,  lies  tberei  la^ 
1  shall  soon  hasten  after  bin." 


THODGBTS  ON  THE  EVIL  OF  LOVE  IN  A  MERCANTILE  COMMDNITT. 


BT  JACK  fiOSSABlEa,  RAtLROAB  PnLOSO^BEn. 


"Haht  waters  cannot  quench  love,  nor  can 
die  floods  drown  it."  No,  no.  To  throw  "cold 
water"  on  love  is  like  throwing  it  on  hishpres> 
sure  steam,  which  begets  ten  moosand  degrees 
of  expansion,  and  increases  its  force  ten  thou- 
sand fold.  But  it  ought  to  be  tpenched,  tbat  is 
certain:  for,  whether  we  consider  the  oaestion 
morally  or  politically,  love  is  an  evil  of  tne  most 
stupendens  magnitude.  In  a  nation  standing  upon 
the  pioniacle  of  commercial  greatness,  and  taking 
the  latitude  and  longitude  of  the  pockets  of  the 
whole  woild  with  the  sextant  of  bankruptcy,  by 
means  of  the  transits  of  falling  stam  in  tbeOasette, 
love  should  be  repudiated  as  a  national  curse. 

What  have  a  peoide  to  de  wiA  love,  that  is 
a  manufacturing  ana  a  mercantile  pe<^le,  whe 
are  bom  political  economists,  and  bied  calcu- 
lating machines?  Most  assuredly  nothing.  The^ 
are  not  o^^anised  for  it;  and  if  they  were,  it 
is  a  clear  mistake  on  the  part  of  Nature,  and 
on^  to  be  rectified  by  an  act  of  die  legislatare. 
Lipt  were  not  given  to  oris  for  Attsiw,  but  to 
bold  cotton reeb diuing ws  prooeas  af^^pm^" 


at  the  factory,  /rands  wen  not  made  fcaspm*i»h 
but  for  handling  the  spade,  rioa^»cerry-cMHi 
whip,  hammer,  trowel,  peel,  oleurer,  ^■8''°'*; 
and  btlly-roUer.  Knees  were  not  made  to  beat 
at  "Beauty's  shrine,"  but  to  cnrwl  up  the  »• 
dined  planes  of  coal-pits,  with  ''Heltons  m 
"Lambtons."  Hetarts  were  not  made  *•  *^ 
emotions,"  but  just  to  pump  so  maay  p*""^ 
of  blood  per  diem  through  the  system,  vm  «^ 
prime  mover  of  the  smallest  "m™——  «  victMS* 
and  as  a  compenoit  part  of  die  maobiBHr  w  * 
''powerloom.  , 
Love  is  also  ittoooiiitent  widiflrilish 

for  a  man  in  love  is  a  sUve  of  the  woratpw^ 
sible  die,  bladter  than  the  "nigger."  w**^ 
is  crushed  in  him  into  smash  everiistiDg.  w 
is  proud  of  his  fstteis  as  an  aldeman  oi 
chain,  and  is  overoome  with  a  desiie  to  w 
himself  yet  faster.  He  is  like  a  flr  in  a  treao» 
tub,  leg-bound  in  a  qoagmire  of  8werts> 
although  neither  ^'froe  nor  e«ay," 
self  hsopy;  «rr,  as  a  bioebottle  aaceb*«^^ 
more  be  stroggles  tlm  flimor  he  ia 
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■cwdiig  to  thfl  iymmiBt  «f  the  trae-Iow'f- 
kooL  He  to  tia  UMtelf  with  Hymeo's 
k&ller,  would  gibbet  himself  on  hi*  mistress'i 
Beck,  tod  burns  to  become  a  mutvr,  that  he 
my  flare  up  like  a  Gny  od  the  fifth  of  No- 
Tember,  in  spite  of  (he  police  and  Puseyttes. 
His  hewt  bunu  and  cracks  with  the  impetuosity 
of  a  hnming  eneatovt,  and  he  pops,  fumes,  ana 
lyuieri  tike  an  i^le  roasliDg,  or  a  bedeviled 
bdacy.  Hie  meanire  of  beat  stands  in  him  at 
the  point  of  Wedgewood's  thermometer  at  which 
krsss  is  foxed,  or  flint  melts,  and  all  his  sen- 
ittililies  are  amalmagated  as  in  a  ^'Papin's  di- 
gester." He  feels  himself  half  real,  half  ideal, 
with  a  dash  of  the  metaphysical,  and  is  oncertain 
vbcther  he  is  in  the  body  or  ont  of  it.  He  re- 
seakles  the  coantryman's  horse,  with  his  bead 
vttere  hit  tail  skoald  be.  His  fheulttes  are  at 
net  and  sevms,  liigglede-pi|glede,  like  a  drove 
«f  pnkm,  np  all  manner  ofstreets.  His  ideas 
nn  into  each  other,  like  the  colours  of  a  four- 
fcmy  diinta,  warranted  to  wash.  His  head  is 
lU  Inssy,  and  moaxy,  and  bnizy,  like  "the  devil 
ia  a  ha^"  or  a  monldy  Norfolk  dnnqtling ; 


■r  tvf  mik  ky         in  a  qnadarr, 

M  be  alUtcr  t\*t  mmAViag, 
%t  farHcM  MUI  gnmblhir, 

thtaghMt  the  daU  alfkl  m  loati 
It  drauitaig  ud  MlMaiBft 

Aad  wonbrlBg  and  MuMiff, 

Ab4  uuiiaf  Mid  pnltUnt 

(tf  Mitiea  and  ktetea, 

or  biwaom  and  b«0BS, 

or  woolBf  and  eoolif, 

or  bittiog  and  kDUn^, 

rme-ttUif,  Movd-qritOBC, 

or  duUH  ud  laiUag, 

And  OmAlar  tad  waaUitt 

Of  mNfaf  and  •p«aHa(, 

or  ■■attig  uA  lr«Uta(, 

or  btwteg  M«  mwkc 

bartiag,  appMliif , 

lad  eonztag  and  kouiac, 

Adoring,  h^loring. 

For  erer  itill  borfaig 
The  anU  wilk  Ua  paufam  atroDg; 

And  ridling  ud  bridUng, 

Aad  bBTfiog  and  tnnTlag, 

Aad  wonrlng  and  terjlngt 

And  enring  nd  nTlng,  . 

Aad  ^idmiig  and  lUnftaig, 

Aad  ibdking  and  qmUng, 

And  gmnhig  and  Boaaing, 

And  twinfaig  and  wktaring. 

And  »qieemlag  and  whmiag, 

Aad  eanorlag  and  blaneylng, 

flaammbig,  Mft  wwdering, 

PrvtefUng  and  J«tllng, 

And  Mffi  Beret  re>Ung, 
b  Iba  coatnM  below,  or  Um  regioag  above; 

adnadag,  and  prancing,  and  dancing, 
tlanCwriag,  earewfaig,  and  praiatng, 
Aad  drifiag,  aad  rirlng,  and  itrivtng, 
And  pmtag,  and  uatiig,  and  ranting, 
And  oiMriBg,  and  ramiiig,  aad  •haa^Bg, 
Aad  rising,  aad  djrln^,  and  lying, 


And  flwenring,  and  dartag,  nnd  tearing, 
I>ela)riBg,  and  praying,  and  jMing  and  nayiag, 
Annrfng,  conhthg,  aboilng,  and  cboeatng, 
Coofdlng,  and  liding,  doridlng,  aad  Aiding, 
Aiicberlng,  and  ntvilliag,  aad  paekerlag,  aad  MveOiag, 
Aad  InUe^,  aad  ipattartog,  and  sMtering,  aad  ■atUring, 
And  bagging,  and  nng^.  aad  luggiag,  and  tag^, 
And  mnpHng  aad  eranplbvt  aad  ennapltaig  and  nua^g, 
Aad  MMUag,  and  biallag,  and  aHU  uterwanltag, 
Ob!  IWs  is  *•  Male  af  a  nua  lAea  in  Iml 

Sach  is  love  in  the  individaal  appertaining 
to  man  only,  as  man  in  the  abstract;  out,  taking 
this  ''monster  passion"  in  general,  it  is  far  more 
appaling  to  every  right-minded  economist,  who 
wishes  to  see  bis  bielovcd  conntry  retun  her 

Coad  station  amonc  the  nations  of  the  earth. 
A  OS,  tberefore,  look  at  the  subject  widi  a 
mercantile  or  comBereial  eye.  Take  the  pro- 
feiskona  The  divine,  overcome,  or  overtaken, 
or  overshot,  or  overdone,  or  done  over,  with 
love,  thinks  his  flame  an  angel,  and  worshiiw 
his  doxy  instead  of  oitbodoKV.  If  a  limb  of  Vat 
law  be  served  with  a  writ '  in  the  shape  of 
a  Valcotiue,  it  leads  direct  to  tbe  filing  of  a 
'*  dectarotion,"  and  the  pressing  of  a  tuit,  and 
a  court  in  uie  wrong  court;  judgment  is  sus- 
pended, for  his  brains  are  addled,  and  an  *'at~ 
taehment"  of  the  wrong  sort  is  served.  His 
heart  has  bilked  his  bait,  the  head,  and  is  non 
€$l  invenHu.  He  is  himsdf  "noil  eompot"  and 
looks  for  imittts  in  cetlhas,  and  for  imie  to 
he  joined  by  matrimonial,  instead  of  legtJ,  ma- 
chinery. If  Cupid  shoots  at  your  man  of  war, 
your  ''soger  bold,"  he  no  loiuer  "stands  at 
ease,"  bat  fires  himself  instead  of  a  musket: 
and  goes  to  be  drilled  with  a  black  eye  instead 
of  his  seigeant:  ia  for  ever  thinking  ofhisfro.9- 
yage,  and  puts  his  best  leg,  instead  of  his  right 
shoulder,  forward.  Then  there  is  your  merchant. 
Ishe  a  drysalter?— hesoon  finds  himself  as  hot 
as  pepper,  and  in  a  pretty  pickte.  And  for  your 
handicrafla,  or  tradesmen;  tallowMihandlers  are 
absorbed  in  "melting  moments"  out  of  trade, 
and  love  brings  on  a  rising  oftkeHghhf  Cooks 
are  "done  brown"  before  their  ^avy  meat, 
and  put  themselves  into  a  itew,  instead  of  their 
onions.  Cobblers  are  no  longer  lads  of  wax;  but 
wax  foolish,  and  lose  their  soles.  Carpenters 
are  chiseled  ont  of  themselves.  Bakers  get 
heated  before  their  ovens;  and  arc  brown  in 
lieu  of  their  rolls.  Cabmen  and  jarvevs  set  their 
souls  on  busset.  And,  in  short,  the  whole  of  an 
enlightened,  free,  and  happy  community  are 
mystified,  transmogrified,  turned  topsy-turvy,  in- 
side out,  and  mesmerised! 

Such  being  the  onqnestionable  fact,  and  "Cupid" 
(has  being  inimical  to  the  praiseworthy  cupidity 
which  should  influence  every  member  of  a  great 
and  thriving  nation,  it  becomes  a  serious  ques- 
tion for  the  legislature,  to  consider  the  best 
means  of  repressing,  or  extioguishing,  or  des- 
troying, so  sreat  a  national  grievance.  It  was 
a  creat  blonder  on  the  part  of  Sir  Robert  Peel 
to  let  loose  upon  the  tender  susceptibilities  of 
cooks,  scoUions,  hoosemaids,  ladies  'maids,  ser- 
vant8-of-«U*won,  milliners,  dress-makers,  norse- 
mai^  governesses,  and  other  menials,  the  sum- 
totd  of  ten  thousand  policemen,  to  pace  before 
doors,  and  behind  walls,  and  under  palings,  at 
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all  boon  of  the  day  ud  n^t,  slinking,  and 
peeping,  and  leering  about,  uke  so  many  tom- 
cats arter  their  kine.  It  is  tme,  a  mandate 
has  been  issued  to  rectify  this  neat  political 
blunder,  viz.,  ''That  the  privates  do  have  their 
whiskers  shaved  off."  A  good  measure,  so  far 
as  it  goes;  but  it  does  not  go  far  enough,  and 
ought  to  have  extended  to  Uieir  noses,  on  the 

Srecedent  of  the  nuns  of  St  Kilda;  for,  alas! 
le  police  nose  all  the  seerMs  of  ev«y  girl  in 
the  kingdom. 

Bat  what  is  the  remedy  for  this  great  blot 
in  the  national  escutcheon?  It  is  not  to  be  found 
in  the  letting  in  of  horned  cattle  at  alow  do^. 
It  is  not  to  be  discovered  in  the  importation 
of  foreign  asses.  It  is  not  to  be  cured  by  a 
Russell-purge  dietair,  although  such  might  be 
palliative;  nor  by  a  Yankee  model-prison,  which 
would  only  drive  oat  of  one  madness  into  ano- 
ther; Dor  would  the  "plague  be  stayed"  bv  a 
repeal  of  the  "Jump-over-The-Broomstick  llar- 
riage-Act;"  nor  by  the  passing  of  a  bill  against 
the  billing-system.  No,  indeed!  such  would  be 
but  fotile  experimrat^  not  reaching  the  seat  of 
the  disease,  which  is  to  be  found  primarify  to 
be  concentrated  in  the  horrible  profanation  of 
the  sacred  edifice  of  a  post-oiBce,  established 
solely  for  grave  commercial  purposes,  by  mak- 
ing It  the  vehicle  of  communication  between 
love-stricken  swains  and  damsels  on  St  Valen- 
tine's day  thus  perpetuating  a"love-fever"  through 
the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land,  from  one 
generation  to  another,  to  the  loss  of  the  reve* 
nue,  and  injury  of  the  nUBufaotiiiing  and  mer- 
cantile interests. 

We  call,  then,  upon  yon,  legislators,  to  arrest 
this  desecration,  to  withstand  this  mighty  tide, 
whkh  mtiBt  evratnally  sweep  commerce  from  the 
fhce  of  the  earth,  we  call  upon  you,  as  friends 
to  freedom  and  foes  to  slavery,  to  strike  from 
the  hands  and  hearts  of  twenty  millions  of  your 
feUow-creatures  the  fetters  of  that  little  tyrant, 
Oqtid.  We  call  upon  you  to  direct  the  energies 
of  a  people,  who  would  adore  you,  into  the 
kgiUmaie  channel,  that  is,  of  woriiing  doable 


hours  to  pay  the  income  to.  We  eiB  im 
you  to  Bluer  the  important  and  stopenmi 
truth,— that 

"Love's  an  ague  that'fl  revened, 
Wltose  hot  fit  takes  the  patient  trat, 
And  after  bonifl  witb  cold  m  much 
As  even  In  Greenland  does  the  tou^t"— 

lo  go  forth  to  an  astonished  and  admiring  worid 
as  a  motto  for  all  seasons,  and  all  ages,  and  all 
times.  We  call  upon  you,  by  example,  as  well 
as  precept,  to  inspire  our  young  men  with  s 
spiritual  ^horrence  of  young  women,  as  a  pan 
of  national  Ttetne;  and  to  tuch  yoimg  wonea 
to  torn  up  their  nosu  at  vonng  men,  as  ik 
surest  mark  of  political  ina^iendence,  ami  «■ 
the  high  road  to  wealth  and  a  mayoralty. 

But  how  shall  this  be  done?  Shnt  up  Ifce 
post-office  from  the  tenth  to  the  eighteealh  «f 
February!  Pass  an  act,  and  appoint  commiaaiD- 
ners  (with  good  salaries)  in  every  district,  ti 
open  and  overhaul  all  letters,  with  power  Is 
commit  to  the  flames  alt  those  addressed  to 
new  or  old  <*Aames."  The  commissioners  will 
be  nnmerons,  and  may  become  a  political  Hdf 
in  every  town  and  viliage  in  the  kingdom.  Past 
another  act  to  prevent  ^iiif  (the  hatr  or  whit- 
kers)  for  love;  and  another  to  suppress  ik 
works  of  "Baaia,"  "Little's  Poan<'^  "Ovid," 
and  "€upid's  Calendar."  Gut  off  &e  ej^n, 
ears,  and  whiskers,  and  aUt  the  noses  and  lip* 
of  all  policemen.  Make  it  high-treason  l«  lit 
the  hair  in  papers,  or  to  curl  it  by  irons.  Beasw 
sighing  a  penal  offmce.  Subject  amatory  Mot- 
ports  to  transportation;  make  it  felony  fori 
ODicber  to  "cast  a  sheep's  eye;"  and  appeal 
the  crime  of  arson  to  black  eyes  nnenllj. 
Let  the  leqrors  of  the  law  be  set  forth  agaiut 
"winking,"  and  fhlmiwte  the  tkunders  of  Si 
Stephen  against  kissing,  above  all  things,  at 
the  great  head  and  front  of  the  oflbndiag.  Let 
the  writer  ,theinditor,  the  vei^r,  or  ttesendtr, 
the  believer,* or  the  receiver  oS  n  VakntiDe,  ke 
punished  witt  the  horrid  ceiemoi^ 
UuuusbI 


THE  OEATH-DLVL  OF  VERSAILLES. 

BY  R.  SHELTON  HACKEmiB,  LL.  B. 

[At  Tersailles  there  formerlr  wts  a  clock  (deitroyed,  with  other  things,  at  the  lleTtriMhn),  the  handi  of  irtM 
were  never  mored,  except  when,  on  the  death  of  a  King  of  Prance,  Ihef  were  set  lo  (he  eiacl  ha*  ail 
Binto  of  that  erent.  This  death-dtal,  as  it  was  called,!*  said  lo  hare  been  pit  19  breoaaMadorHeariQMiKJ 

**Pmtir,  renember  that  Ihoa  att  a  nu!^ 

— TU«  nonilorr  letson  to  the  King, 

In  Hacedon,  a  voice  did  daily  bring, 

And  ihn*,  in  ahnplest  phmae,  the  wanitng  ran* 

What,  In  the  olden  days,  the  Greek  began, 

Thy  nder,  France,  dM  tnriUle,  aad  plten 

In  pnwd  TersaiUea  a  hareloge,  lo  trace 
The  hrier  M*nw:»  of  Ws  earlUy  q  m. 
Onee  In  a  Ufe-tiM  ealjr,  AM  mm  dace 

To  change  the  4ea»-dM.  When,  in  regnl  ycMe 

And  enytoe's  netWngneM,  Ike  Boarbon  Asi, 
nat  Terr  nwant  dM  Its  bands  dcetarel— 
ir  no  nch  atate  aariis  when  the  poor  aan  dies, 
Trt  cafai  U  aiMp  whose  Ugh  heye  hcaraawanl  Ket. 
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HEHOmS  OF  JOSEPH  SHEPHERD  MCNDEN,  COHEDIAN. 

BY  HIS  SOU. 


Ib  Funris  Botur  had  been  1>om  to  af- 
hm.  Ske  was  nearly  nlited  to  Dr.  Wol* 
Imi.  bcMfanuter  of  the  Charter-house,  and 
k.  Wonuton,  the  ^eat  chemist,  the  disco- 
WB  of  the  metab,  palladimn  aiid  rhodiom, 
■(  it  nelfcod  of  rendering  platina  malleable. 
I»  fi&er,  a  prime  gentleman  of  landed  pro- 
|B?.»Brily  raided  at  one  of  his  estates  near 
Hmnb,  in  Leicestershire.  He  had  two 
M  iffRnticed  at  Birmingham.  When  thev 
■iM  of  Iheir  time,  he  vas  induced,  with 

■  linrif  hriogiflg  them  fonrard  in  the  world, 
It  nam  ts  Birmingham,  and  enter  into  trade 
Kfkil  was  then  termed,  a  mefchant,  taking 

wi  another  person  acqnainted  with  the 
MM,  iito  partnership.    The  extravagance 
4  li  htMr,  and  ill  condnct  of  the  latter, 
tMlM^t  hhn  into  the  GaEette.   He  stayed 
MtiM  at  LichAeld,  and  then  repaired  to 
ghi  rtere  be  shortly  afterwards  died. 
vMer  maintained  her  mother  by  workiiw 
l^ifcryaad  embroidery.   She  was  at  length 
l|MU  IT  some  IHend  to  try  the  stase,  and 
Mr  first  uipearaBce  at  the  Lewes  theatre, 
•ft  SM  Mv,  1785,  as  Lovisa  Dadley,  in 
^  Vest  Indian."    She  was  afterwards  en- 
PN-  H  ihe  pariicniar  instance  of  some  respee- 
Hetmspeeple,  at  Birmingham,  by  the  cele- 
wwedian,  Yates,  the    manager  there: 
^1*iiUy  at  Lichfield,  where  she  received 
WtinAiess  from  Miss  Seward,  the  distin- 
wrtess;  and  was  favoared  with  a  letter 
'■'Nmetian  from  Mr.  George  Garrick.  bro- 
lj.t»  4e  Roscios,  for  the  purpose  of  presenting 
fhr.  When  she  had  an  opportunity  of 
Ike  letter  to  Mr.  Garrick,  at  his  honse 
><M  Addphi,  that  eminent  man  had  retired 
Jn  ill  ialerferencc  with  theatricals,   lie' told 

•  Bvtler  that  he  had  not  recommended  a 

ilw  theatre  since  the  apperance  of  Miss 
*»h  More's  ''Percv."  He  conversed  with 
^Iw  a  considerable  time,  and  with  great 
She  had  also  an  interview  wiA  Mr. 
™**B  OH  the  same  snbiect.  Her  last  remo- 
i  y  la  the  company  of  Messrs.  Austin  and 
pycfc,  where  she  met  with  Mr.  Manden.  In 
I  noe  Janmeys,  and  during  all  her  perftir- 
■Kf^  w»  was  accompanied  hy,  and  watched 
**«*pareBtal  care,  ay  her  mother.  Manden 
in  marriage  to  Miss  BoUer,  at  the 
na  church  ofSt.  Oswald,  in  Chester,  on  the 

•  of  OMoker,  1789,  in  the  presence  of  Mr. 

■  ifrs.  Whitlock.  Whilst  absent  on  the  wed- 
■SttctisionjMrs,  Mundcu's  mother,  fromtvhom 

•  m  not  been  separated  before  for  vcars. 
nMfnly  taken  iH  at  Chester,  and 'died, 
iftftjoute  danghler,  in  a  diary  of  that 
binrrty  laments  that  she  was  not  present 

Ij*  fcer  eyes,  terming  herself  "a  bnde  and 
^  viAin  a  month,"  After  her  marriage, 
^Mea  qoMied  ^  ttaM. 
^     ink,  Munden  had  two  children,— a 


hoy,  who  died  an  iirfiuit,  and  is  bnri^  at  Lan- 
caster, and  the  writer  of  Ac  present  narrative. 
But  Mrs.  Mnnden,  compassionating  the  helpleu 
condition  of  her  husband's  iUe^tintate  chil 
and  the  prospect  of  their  being  consigned  to 
obscurity,  not  many  years  afterwards  took 
them  to  her  home,  tended  them  in  infancy  like 
her  own  offspring,  saw  that  they  were  properly 
educated,  and,  by  her  respectable  sanction,  ele- 
vated them  to  a  station  in  society,  through  which 
two  of  the  daughters  formed  happy  and  wealthy 
alliances  in  marriage.  One  of  them,  AEce,  who 
died  some  years  ago,  was  a  lad^  of  extreme 
beanty,  and  most  amiable  disposition.  Valen- 
tine, the  son,  an  ingenuoos  and  brave  young 
man,  rose  to  the  rank  of  chief  mate  in  die 
East  India  Company's  naval  service.  Although 
in  a  merchantman,  ne  was  three  times  in  action. 
He  raptured  a  blood-vessel  off  St.  Helena,  whilst 
in  the  active  discharge  of  his  dutv,  in  command 
of  the  vessel,  during  a  gale  of  wina,~was  luided 
on  the  island,  and,  dying  soon  afterwards,  was 
followed  to  his  grave  by  the  military  and  nav^ 
officers  on  the  station.  No  stone  or  monument 
marks  the  spot  where  his  remains  rest,  though 
something  of  the  kind  might  have  been  looked 
for  at  the  hands  of  those  connected  with  him 
by  the  Hes  of  relationship,  'ilese  children,  of 
whom  only  one  survives,  testified  a  gratelbl 
sense  of  the  obligations  they  were  under  to 
Mrs.  Munden,  with  one  exception. 

Returning  to  Chester,  Munden,  who  had  led 
hitherto  ralner  a  free  life,  now  moored  "in  the 
calm  haven  of  domestic  bliss,"  settled  down 
into  quiet  habits.  The  theatre  was  profitable, 
and  he  bejpui  to  save  money.  He  received  great 
attention  from  the  neighbonring  gentry.  Amongst 
other  compliments  paid  to  him,  was  an  invita- 
tion from  the  late  Earl  Grosvenor  to  some  pri- 
vate theatricals  at  Eaton  Hall.  He  used  to 
describe  these  performances  as  ludicrous  in  Ae 
extreme.  The  noble  actors  and  actresses,  ac- 
customed to  tread  in  drawi^-rooms  with  per- 
fect ease,  no  sooner  found  themselves  on  the 
stage  than  thev  were  thoronghl;^  embarrassed. 
They  did  not  know  what  to  do  with  their  arms, 
and  could  not  contrive  to  get  off  the  stage 
without  turning  their  hacks  to  the  audience 
Even  Lord  Bdwrave,  (the  present  Marquis  of 
Westminster,  then  an  elegant  young  man,  in- 
addressing  the  audience  to  apologise  for  a  delay 
in  the  performance,  occasioned  by  the  detention 
of  some  of  the  aristocratical  performers  in  a 
snow-storm,  committed  the  gaitckerie  of  com- 
mencing with  ''Gentlemen  and  ladies;"  but 
Munden  said  be  played  very  well,  and  was  the 
only  one  that  did.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
theatricals  at  Bridgewater  House  are  better  ma- 
naged; otherwise,  )bs.  Bradshaw  must  he  sadly 
confused.  An  illuatriona  personage  is  said  to 
have  inquired  of  one  of  me  colleagues  of  an 
amiable  and  inteIHgent  noMemao,  w'ho  is  fond 
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of  acting,  "what  sort  of  an  actor  he  was?"- 
"A  ve^  bad  one,  madam,"  is  the  reported  reply 
of  tiie  Minister;  ne  tutor,  &c. 

In  1790  died  the  ^'Inimitable  Edwin,"  as  he 
is  called  in  the  records  of  (he  times.  Very  little 
is  preserved  which  can  give  as  a  notion  of  his 
peculiar  qualities.  A  writer,  who  seems  to 
onderstand  his  snbjecL  describes  him  aft  "a  thin, 
tidy,  dollish  kind  of  man,  with  a  quizzical, 
drollish  air.  He  acted  a  sort  of  fribble,  a  weak- 
headed  dandy  of  those  times.  There  was  a 
qaaintness  about  his  manner  which  took  possession 
of  the  town,  although,  in  general,  he  played 
solely  to  the  upper  classes — the  gallery.  He 
must  have  been  much  better  than  this  criticism 
describes;  for  few  comedians  ever  carried  the 
town  so  Csr  with  them  as  Edwin  did.  It  is 
undoubted  that  he  was  one  of  the  best  comic 
singers  that  ever  trod  the  stage.  He  is  said  to 
have  been  as  fond  of  raising  the  glass  to  bis 
hps  as  Cooke  was.  The  late  Stinphen  Kemble 
once  asked,  rather  jesuitically,  if  Cooke  did  not 
owe  much  of  bis  celebrity  to  .this  vice,  and  his 
utter  disdain  of  public  opinion.  There  might 
b«  something  in  this  insinuation.  The  crowds 
who  flocked  to  see  Richard  the  Third,  and  Sir 
Pertinax  Macsycophant,  were  always  in  dpnbt 
whether  they  should  have  value  for  the  price 
of  their  admission;  since  it  was  an  even  chance 
that,  before  the  curtain  rose  an  apology  would 
he  made  for  Mr.  Cooke,  who  was  suffenng  under 
"  violent  spasms."  This,  unquestionably,  created 
excitement,  and  rendered  him  a  rarity,  which 
his  more  regular  rival,  Kemble,  was  not.  When 
he  did  appear,  the  rapture  of  the  audience  knew 
no  bounds.  In  a  similar  way,  Edwin,  as  is 
described  by  the  writer  before  referred  to,  "was 
brought  to  tbe  stage-door,  senseless  and  moUou- 
less  at  the  bottom  of  a  chaise.  Brandon  was 
then  called  in  as  practising  physician.  If  thev 
could  put  on  him  the  proper  dress,  and  push 
him  to  the  lamps,  he  rabbed  his  stupid  eyeafor 
a  minute;  consciousness  and  quaint  humour 
awoke  together,  and  he  seemed  to  play  the 
bettor  for  it."  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  public 
thought  Edwin  a  great  actor;  and  great,  without 
doubt,  he  was;  for  the  public  are  seldom  wrong. 

This  huge  void  in  the  green-room  it  seemed 
impossible  to  fill.  It  happened  that  Mr.  Const 
(the  late  chairman  of  the  Clerkenwell  Sessions,) 
who  held  ashareiaCoveut  Garden  theatre,  had 
a  liaison  with  filiss  Chapman,  an  actress  respect- 
able in  her  line.  Aiiss  Chapman  having  frequently 
played  withMunden in  the  country,  spoke  warmly 
of  his  merits,  and  strongly  pressed  Mr.  Const 
to  engage  Mnnden  to  supply  the  place  of  Edwin. 
BIr.  Const  wrote  to  the  country-manager  to  offer 
him  fonr,  five,  and  six  pounds  per  week;  the 
answer,  as  reported  in  Mr.  fiunn's  book,  is  per- 
fectly true:  "I  can't  think  of  it,  sir;  it  is  loo 
much— it  is,  indeed;  1  shall  never  be  able  to 
gain  you  as  much."  Miss  Chapman's  friendship 
went  further.  She  remonstrated  with  her  frionn, 
and  strongly  urged  thM,  to  render  the  new  actor 
of  value  to  the  theatre,  be  ought  (o  have  more ; 
at  leut  sufficient  to  entitle  htm  to  the  entree 
of  the  princq>al  green-room.  The  saluy,  it  is 
believed,  was  finally  fixed  at  eight  pounds  per 
week.  Mnnden  came  to  London  with  his  wife, 
having  [ffeviously  disposed  of  his  share  in  the 


country  theatres  to  Mr.  Stephen  Kemble.  He 
took  lodgings  at  the  comer  of  Portugal  Street, 
Clare  Market— now  a  coal-shed.  Here,  again. 
Miss  Chapman's  foresight  inteiposed.  Sbs  called 
upon  him  on  his  arrival,  and,  looking  nmd 
the  rooms,  said,  ''Mnnden,  you  must  not  lire 
here;  these  lodgings  are  not  snfBciently  respect- 
able for  yon "  He,  conseqaeotly,  removed  to 
Catherine  Street,  in  Uie  Strand,  wluere  he  occBpied 
apartments  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Steele,  who  was 
uterwards  so  barbarously  murdered  on  Hoonslow 
Heath. 

Munden  determined  to  "take  the  bull  by  tbe 
horns,"  as  the  phrase  is,  and  at  once  to  meuure 
bis  strength  with  the  memory  of  the  defuct 
comedian  in  one  of  his  best  parts.  On  entering 
upon  the  stage  be  was  received  with  nach 
^planse,  which  be  bore  with  great  ]weaeaee(tf 
mind;  but  was  for  a  moment  disconcerted  by 
observing  an  old  Newcastle  acquaintance  in  t» 
centre  of  the  pit,  standing  on  the  bench,  waviog, 
in  the  eathoaasm  of  the  moment,  his  wig  aboTt 
his  head,  and  bawling  oat  "Bnvo  1  Joe  MondMl" 
This  well-meaning  person  had  a  abort  tine 
previously  made  his  way  to  his  dressing-roon, 
whilst  the  new  actor  was  dressing,  in  a  state 
of  nervous  excitement;  and,  bursting  in,  addressed 
him  in  these  terms,  giving  him  a  hearty  slap 
on  tbe  shoulder,  by  way  of  encottrMMHi% 
"Now,  Joey,  my  boyl  show 'em  what  tnee  ait 
for  the  honov  of  Newcastle  I"  The  success  of 
the  debutantis  thus  described  bvHr.  Boadea:- 

"On  December  2od,  1790,  Mr.  Mundw,  ai 
actor  of  great  provincial  celebrity,  made  ha 
first  bow  at  Covent  Garden  theatre,  in  tbe 
character  of  Sir  Francis  Gripe,  in  'The  Buy 
Body.'  Since  the  days  of  Snnter  nothinc  bad 
been  so  rich,  for  Wilson  was  not  a  tyme  of 
him  I  and  his  mind  seemed  teeming  with  eitrj 
surprise  of  comic  humour,  which  his  featues 
expressed  by  an  incessant  dirersi^  of  ^ajfol 
action,  and  bis  utterance  conv^ea  in  an  ut^ 
culation  of  mn^  force  and  neatness.  He  vu 
received  by  a  voy  crowded  house  with  tri* 
umphant  applause ;  and,  with  the  proper  w» 
GdcA^e  of  a  great  master  of  bis  art,  he  acted 
in  the  farce  uso,  the  lacetious  Jemmy  ini^ 
Here  he  felt  some  alarm,  from  the  recent  iiB- 
pression  of  poor  Edwin;  but  he  was  above ini- 
tation,  and  played  from  himself  so  peculiarly 
and  ^vertingly  >hat  he  pleased  even  those  who 
could  not  think  him  equal  to  Edwm:  and,  al- 
though the  latter  was  a  master  in  masical 
science,  Mnnden  sang  the  'Fair-haired  IttW 
in  a  style-so  powerAu  as  to  show  that  barlett 
had  gamed  in  him  nearly  as  much  ascomedy. 

Munden's  success  was,  indeed,  complete  and 
immediate.  The  public  and  the  criucs  were 
alike  satisfied.  Of  the  latter,  Anthony  Patqaia 
alone  caifed,  and  wrote  an  epigram,  in  ti« 
last  line  of  which  he  asserted, 

"He  Is  ndther  tbe  Qnlek  nor  the  desd."e 

The  actors  hailed  him  as  a  brother.  The 
veteran  comedian  King,  writing  shortly  anM^ 
wards  to  Mr.  Austin,  ^oke  of  him  v.J^ 
terms "Munden  is  a  ^reat  favourite  win  »e 

o  Of  courae  this  aUaalra  was  to  Oak*  asi 
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elio,  ami  iridi  mt  also;  bat  they  have  given 
a  hnt  lately  about  improviMg  Shakspeare 
■I  Dogberry." 

Thos  was  the  highest  ohiect  attained  which 
a  frovincial  actor  covets—  to  fill  first-rate  parts 
M  the  London  boards,  and  to  have  his  merits 
mreciated  by  the  adinowledged  criterion  of 
EiKlish  taste. 

annden  found  Mr.  Quick  in  possession  of  the 
best  parts,  as  was  justly  his  due,  from  prioritv, 
admitted  talent,  and  high  fovour  with  tne  pub* 
Kc.  At  Covent  Garden  waa,  also,  Wilson;  at 
Itaury  Lane,  Kio^  Parsons,  and  Soett,  fearful 
MMpatitors  to  contend  with:  however,  he  stu- 
4m  caralbUy,  played  what  was  set  down  for 
Urn,  and  lost  no  ground.  It  is  a  great  mistake 
of  actors  to  suppose  that  they  derogate  from 
tbnr  station  in  performing  oceasioaallv  second- 
rate  characters.    In  some  instances  there  may 
be  reasons  for  such  a  belief.    Cooke  used  to 
remark  that  in  playing  Imo  to  John  Kemble's 
OtheUo,  he  felt  ue  difficulty  of  making  a 
fwaL    '*lt  seemed  to  me,"  he  said,  "as  if  I 
were  a  snail,  which,  endeavouring  to  issue  from 
ili  Adif  finds  a  la^ge  stone  impeding  its  pro- 
gms."  Without  taking  into  account  the  great 
ftmm  of  his  antagonist,  and  the  disparity  bo- 
tweea  the  parts,  it  must  be  admitted  by  all  who 
eittessed  Mr.  Cooke's  perfonnance,  that,  al- 
tkogh  displaying  great  vigour  in  a  portion  of 
it,  it  was  an  entire  misconception  or  the  cha- 
racter.   It  was  the  very  reverse  of  "  honest— 
bsoest  lago."   Hb  villany  was  so  apparent  that 
it  degraded  Othello  from  a  confiding  dupe  to  a 
credulous  dotard.  The  spectators  wondered  that 
he  eonld  not  discern  wnat  Aey  saw— the  ma* 
aifesi  imposture.  **If  Cooke,"  said  a  gentleman 
of  great  experience  in  theatricals,  on  leaving 
the  pit,  "be  right.  Henderson  must  have  been 
sadly  mistaken.     Setting  aside  this  digression, 
it  is  really  of  benefit  to  a  good  actor  to  play 
at  times  an  inferior  part.   Granting  that  vanify 
be  wounded,  the  public  perceive  that  the  talent 
which  produces  such  effects,  when  they  have 
been  accustomed  to  witness  inanity,  must  be 
extraordinary;  and  the  whole  tableau  is  com- 
plete; the  actors  play  up  to  each  other,  and 
wottderlhl  is  the  emulation  when  the  one  in 
the  saperior  part  feels  him  in  the  inferior 
treadins  on  bis  ktbe.   Murray's  perfonnance  of 
the  Old  Han  in  "The  Stranger,'^  and  (the  late) 
Mr.  Hacready's  delivery  of  the  few  speeches 
in  the  small  part  of  the  Hosier  in  "The  Road 
to  IbijD,"  were  cases  in  point:  they  could  not 
have   obtained  more  iqiplaose  had  they  played 
Alexander  the  Great.    Blnnden,  after  filling 
eqitd  parts  with  his  great  rivals,  ploved,  with- 
out a  ronnnsr,  the  First  Carrier  (in  "  Henry  IV.") 
to  Wifoon's  Faletaff. 

On  the  4th  February,  1791,  he  performed  his 
first  original  part.  Sir  Samuel  Sheepy,  in  "The 
School  for  Arrogance,"  by  Holo-oft  HolcrofVs 
politics,  and  an  nnjiression  that  Mr.  Harris  was 
aafrvoarahle  to  hun,  induced  him  to  request 
Harsball  to  lather  the  piece.  March  14th,  Frank, 
ia  "Modem  Antiques,"  a  new  farce,  by  O'Keefe. 
CocUetop  by  Mr.  Qotck.  Mnuden's  excellence 
ie  Cockletop,  which  he,  and  he  only,  per- 
formed in  later  days,  is  recorded  in  a  chapter  by 
Qurlas  Lamb,  in  language  as  eloquent  as  the 


critidsm  is  just  and  diacriminalive.  It  is  use- 
less to  transcribe  it,  for  who  has  not  readOia? 
Mr.  Lamb  sent  Mnnden  the  book,  with  the  an- 
nexed inscription:-- 

*'Mr.  Lamb  presents  his  respects  to  Mr. 
Munden,  and  b^s  his  acceptance  of  a  volume, 
at  the  end  of  which  he  has  ventured  a  faint 
description  of  the  pleasure  he  has  received  from 
Mr.  Hunden's  acting.— 20,  Great  Russell  Street, 
Covent  Garden." 

His  next  parts  were.  Level,  in  "High  Life 
below  Stairs:"  and,  the  16th  April,  another 
original  part,  Ephraim  Smooth,  in  *'  Wild  Oats," 
by  O'Keefe,  produced  by  Lewis  for  his  benefit. 

On  the  18th  February  1792,  was  performed, 
for  the  first  time,  *-Thc  Road  to  Ruin,"  bv 
Holcroft :  and  Manden  appeared  in  the  part,  whicn 
formed  ibe  cornerstone  of  his  lame.  It  is  not 
generally  known  thai  the  original  title  of  this 

fiiece  was  "The  City  Prodigals."  The  manager, 
earful  of  some  party  opposition,  counselled  an 
alteration  of  the  title ;  and  Halcrofl,  who,  from 
the  violent  part  he  took  ia  politics,  was  in  con- 
slant  dread  of  an  adverse  audience,  (one  of  his 
pieces  having  been  8tO]^ed  until  an  assurance 
was  given  that  it  contained  nothing  political.) 
readily  consented  to  the  alteration.  The  part  m 
Old  Domtou  was  sent  to  Mr.  Quick  (the  writer 
has  it  in  his  possession,  with  Mr.  Quick's  name, 
and  the  original  title  of  the  play  afli.xed);  and 
Silky  was  assigned  to  Munden.  As  this  was 
the  first  opportunity  of  making  a  hit  in  a  strong 
original  pari,  Mnnden  stndied  it  deenlv  and  care- 
fully, and  told  bis  wife  he  felt  couBaent  of  the 
effect  he  could  produce.  Those  who  recollect 
his  performance  of  Sir  Francis  Gripe  will  readily 
believe  that  he  had  formed  a  just  estimate  of 
his  conception.  What  was  his  mortification  wlum 
(he  part  of  Silky  was  withdrawn  from  him,  and 
that  of  Old  Domton,  substituted!  Mr.  Quick, 
after  much  consideration,  deemed  it  too  senti- 
mental for  his  cast  of  characters,  and,  insisting 
upon  the  choice  of  parts,  which  was  his  un- 
doubted right,  selected  Silky;  he  played  it  ad- 
mirably. Mnnden,  with  vexation  and  regret,  and 
man^  a  violent  ejaculation  against  the  manager, 
received  the  new  part,  and.  in  bitterness  of 
spirit,  sat  down  to  study  it.  Ue  soon  perceived 
the  weapon  he  had  within  his  grasp.  Alt  former 
triumphs  he  had  achieved  were  whelmed  in  this 
l^eat  effort.  The  power,  the  pathos,  the  deep, 
intense  feeling  he  direw  into  rendered  it  the 
chief,  the  prominent  part  in  the  play.  The  ori> 
ginal  cast  was  as  follows Goldfinch,  Lewis; 
Old.Dornton,  Munden:  Harry  Dorton,  Holman ; 
Silky,  Quick;  Sulkv,  Wilson;  -^lilford,  Ilariey; 
Mrs.  Warren.  Mrs.  Mattocks :  Sophia,  Mrs.  Merry ; 
Jenny.  Mrs.  Harlowe.  "Munden,"  says  the  Pub- 
lic Advertiser.  (February  20th,  1792J  "gave 
some  of  the  fatherly  tints  with  great  force  and 
much  judgment  The  tears  of  beauty  were  the 
best  possible  proofs  of  his  doing  justice  to  die 
tender  affection  of  a  fond  parent."  At  a  later 
period,  when,  perhaps,  hts  performance  had 
become  more  mellow,  he  is  tnns  described: — 
'-His  was  an  onimie  piece  of  acting:  so  full  of 
feetiag,  so  imbued,  even  in  its  most  angry  parts, 
with  tne  milk  of  human  kindness,  tliat  wo  despair 
of  ever  seeing  its  parallel.  In  some  of  his  scenes 
die  indignant  feelings  of  the  man,  softened  down 
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by  the  fond  affection  of  the  lather^  -  as  oU  thrown 
on  the  turbulent  waves  is  said  to  moderate  their 
fory,  presented  as  fine  a  picture  of  undulating 
passion  as  the  pathetic  of  comedy  (the  atmeture 
of  our  modern  comedies  wilt  allow  the  eq>res- 
ston,)  is  susceptible  of."  The  audience  vent  with 
him.  They  saw,  with  astonishment*  an  actor, 
whose  forte  had  been  hitherto  considered  to  be 
comedy — broad  comedy; — display  the  greatest 
power  over  the  tragedy  of  domestic  life.  Hoi- 
croft,  the  author,  who  had  remonstrated  against 
entrusliug  his  favourite  part  to  a  comparatively 
nutried  actor,  Xros  surprised  at  the  effect  of 
his  own  composition.  lus  peqtetiul  attention  to 
the  man  who  had  followed  out  faia  idea,  perhaps 
beyond  the  hounds  of  bis  own  concqttion,  was 
such,  that,  when  die  Secretary  of  State  issued 
the  warrant  for  his  apprehension,  on  the  silly 
charge  of  high-treason,  that  functionary  directed 
the  officer  to  search  for  him  at  the  residence 
of  Mr.  Mundcn.  ^lunden,  tbon^  never  extreme 
in  politics,  was  at  that  time  a  tVhig,  and  wore 
the  "blue  and  buff  of  Fox:"  in  which  dress  be 
is  paiuted  by  Sir  Martin  Archer  Sbee.  "The 
Road  to  Ruin  "  was  repeated  thirty-eight  nigbts 
during  the  season,  and  was  twice  commanded 
by  dw  King.  Fawcett  spoke  the  prologue. 

As  a  London  j^rformer*  he  was  now  a  ttar 
of  the  first  magnitude:  and  in  that  capacity  was 
engaged  during  the  vacation  at  the  Dublin  tlwatre. 
At  bis  benefit  there  he  netted  two  hundred  and 
fifty  pounds,  lie  afterwards  visited  his  friends 
at  Newcastle,  and  played  there  with  acclamation. 
He  was  accustomed  to  say  that  the  first  one 
hundred  pounds  he  realized  he  laid  out  iu  a 
pipe  of  port-wine.  Perhaps  it  was  a  joke  upon 
tlte  bibacious  propensity,  which  was  so  much 
Uie  ftshion  of  the  day.  A  host  would  have 
blushed  at  his  own  want  of  hospitality  had  he 
sent  away  his  guests  sober.  He  bid  their  hats, 
locked  the  door,  and  detained  them  by  force. 
Austin  once  dined  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Bowes, 
who  carried  off  Lady  Strathmore.  Being  a  do- 
mesticated man,  be  was  desirous  of  quitting  in 
reasonable  time.  After  earnestly  remonstrating 
against  the  violence  used  to  detain  him,  be  at 
lenght  lost  all  patience,  took  up  a  plate,  threw 
it  at  a  pier-glass,  which  was  smashed  in  pieces, 
exclainung,,  *'Now,  will  you  let  me  go?  ' 

His  host,  string  him  cast  a  menacing  look  at 
another  in  the  room,  threw  down  the  key  of  the 
door>  and  called  out,  "Oh  I  by  G — d  I  Anstin,  go 
as  soon  as  you  like!" 

Jack  Bannister  dined  with  another  madman, 
who,  in  his  drunken  fit,  attempted  to  inflate  a 
ballon  in  such  a  way  as  to  occasion  a  sense 
of  snffocation.  The  company  rushed  to  the  glass 
folding-doors,  and  burst  them  open;  they  for- 
tunately opened  upon  a  balcony. 

There  were  clubs,  at  which  fines  were  in- 
flicted on  any  member  who  was  not  drunk  when 
die  sittings  were  closed :  whtsl-clubs,  where  rhe 
members  sat  up  to  their  knees  iu  the  rejected 
packs  of  cards,  curtains  being  drawn  between 
their  faces  to  conceal  any  expression  of  disap- 
pointment at  a  bad  hand.  This  practice  is  said 
to  have  been  iiUroduced  in  consequence  of  Mr. 
Fox  losing  a  lai^  sum  of  money  by  tlic  cards 
being  reflected  on  the  bright  surface  of  some 
luge  steel  buttons  which  Iw  wore.  One  of  these 


eard-clubs  had  a  sinanlMr  DanairttiiK.  It  wm 
called  "The  never^ding  dob;"  mi  law 
was,  that  no  one  shonla  quit  the  tiMe  nlil 
reUeved  by  the  airiTal  of  alfreeh  meaner.  0ayt 
passed,  aod  eveik  lughls;  and  the  fteah  dawi 
beheld  the  parti  esrrd,  aAer  •  snere  or  tm, 
commendng  a  new  gume.  Tbey  4id  aot 

"Carve  at  the  meal 
Wllb  flevea  of  steel. 
And  drink  the  red  wine  wltb  ttadr  Maeti  batr'dr, 

but  they  did  "  carve  at  the  meals "  with  dirty 
hands,  which  had  so  long  tlMunhed  the  eirdi; 
and  they  '"drtnk  thn  led  wine"  vith  «y«t  hslf- 
closed  by  exhanstion,  aod  tlw  fern  of  gimUiii 
We  have  lost  mneh  of  the  ^wisdom  ef «« 
ancestors, "  and  this  aMongst  the  rest 

On  the  26th  March,  1792,  Munden  played 
Proteus,  in  a  new  piece,  for  Mrs.  P«pa'a  bfloaiti 
and  Nicholas,  in  "Fashionable  Levities,"  for 
Lewis's  benefit.  A|Hil  10th,  Aircastle,  in  ''Ihe 
Coieners,"  for  Quick's  benefit.  Mxy  lOtb,  Ck 
his  own  benefit,  Suve  (die  eierit  of  the  vilbgek 
in  a  new  piece,  entitled  "Just  in  time;"  sat 
recited  "Jemmy  Jumps  in  the  Dumps;"  con- 
cluding with  "(he  Deaf  Lover."  Jom  Ittb, 
1792,  Mvnden's  old  friend,  Mrs.  Whiaoek,  mi» 
her  first  appeannce  at  the  Uaymarfcet  Aeitofl, 
in  the  Queen  in  the  "Batde  of  HeiluM."  S»- 
tember  17th,  Covent  Garden  being  rebuilt,  IM 
prices  of  the  boxes  were  advanced  tnaix  shilliDSS; 
pi^  three  shillings  and  sixpence;  gallery,  twa 
shillings.  An  upper  gallery  was  aftenraidi 
added.  The  insane  row,  which  took  place  at 
the  next  rebuilding,  and  which,  in  defiance  tt 
all  law  and  justice,  was  permitted  to  take  plat* 
in  the  English  metropolis,  did  not  then  cwcte 
its  disgraceful  origin. 

•  December  27th,  Hnnden  played  PolouH,  ia 
"Hamlet."  Mention  is  made  of  this  part,  as  it 
was  one  of  our  actor's  chastest  permrmancei. 
It  bad  been  the  custom  to  represeitt  PoIwum 
as  a  buffoon:  a  more  erroneous  conception  eaid4 
not  be  entertained.  Shakspearo  intended  Un 
for  a  pliant  and  supple  courtier,  and  man  of  tba 
world,  ready  to  accord  with  any  man's  opinioDSi 
whom  he  deemed  it  expedient  to  flatter:  bat 
his  advice  to  his  son  indicates  sound  sense,  and 
just  reflection.  Munden,  apart  from  hishnmoies 
acquiescence  iu  Hamlet's  assaoHMl  vagaries*  ei- 
bibtted  iu  his  personification  a  venenble  and 
dignified  demeanor,  which  he  imitated  Gmmb  oU 
Lord  Mansfield,  "Morrav  the  Polite." 

At  the  conclusion  of  this  year  (1792}  we  lose 
si^bt  of  Wilson.  He  is  said  to  have  died  iaths 
Kmg's  Bench,  in  1796.  Munden  succeeded  to  most 
of  his  characters,  which  formed  a  very  wide  raa^ 

May  Uih,  was  represented  (fini  time)  "Sftip 
of  Laurel," — Nipnerkin,  Munden;  apart  he  rtt- 
dered  famous.  0  Kecfe,  the  author,  alhidiag  to 
his  own  production, .  says,  "Munden  was  vm7 
diverting  in  the  most  impudent,  hold,  andaeiais 
character  that  I  Ihidt  was  ever  before  any 
audience."  This  fivce  was  revived  at  Covant 
Garden,  May  17,  1797,  reduced  t*  one  act,  aad 
entitled  "The  Rival  Saldien. '  O'KeeA  counted 
much  on  Munden  in  sut^  parts  as  these;  for 
be  played  up  to  the  extravacuce  of  the  cha- 
racter. Strange  that  hyper-critieism  should  bsve 
discovered  tlus  was  ovornirtii^  Who  ever  tf' 
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l«eli  a  wroalwia)  lo  be  bwnd  by  die  strict 
niea  of  paindagf  Most  of  the  crefttions  of 
01£.«efe  coald  only  be  ^syed  in  this  wsy,  or 
coiM  Mt  be  ]^yed  at  all.  So  sensible  of  this 
ms  die  aothw  niat  be  msrer  angnred  well  of 
a  piece  unless  H  was  nearly  damned  the  first 
nisht;  if  received  with  cold  apfmbation,  he 
gave  it  up  for  lost  When  the  andiowe  had 
fottf  irall  UMod,  they  began  to  Ungh  at  the 
odditT  «f  the  conception,  and  Ae  next  night 
roared  with  laughter.  On  one  ocoaaion,  when 
Nnden  bad  an  incipient  aittack  of  the  gont  at 
Ut  chancers,  in  Cleowot's  Inn,  on  the  eve  of 
a  new  play,  OKeefe  called,  with  Mr.  Harris, 
(he  Msager,  and  implored  him,  if  possible,  to 
^  his  part  for  one  night,  even  though  he 
nstgned  it  Ae  next  day  to  an  inferior  per- 
fumer. The  actor  consented,  postponed  the  fit 
the  nse  of  a  vitrfeM  mnMly,  got  through  the 
pat  widi  difficult,  ud  ensored  As  success  of 
lbs  piece. 

An  cnnemtion  of  parts  pUyed,  from  the 
Mriod  of  September,  1798,  upwards,  by  Man- 
ia^  woald  only  show  his  activity,  versatility, 
ui  (jnckness  of  study. 

iU  Ais  period  Mnnden  took  a  boose  in  Frith 
Slm^  Sobo.  His  next^oor  neighboar  was  his 
hiai,  iack  Bannister.    They  were  chosen 
fnidt^eeostabiee.   WiA  the  whimsicality  Axt 
Mscbes  itself  to  Ae  profession,  Ihey  waited  on 
Ae  vestrv,  and  were  excused,  by  aiding  that 
Ifeir  antlioriQr  wonld  not  be  remeoted,  as  the 
OMMMt  habit  of  appearing  as  posherry  and 
Vsfges  tendnvd  theai  too  comical  for  any- 
dbng  bnt  stage-exhibition.    They  est^lished  a 
hind      dub,  which  met  altnmately  at  their 
respective  houses.    The  actors  came  in  the 
dnwses  Aey  had  wem  during  the  performances 
u  the  Aeatres.    Amongst  their  visitants  were 
Cotaan,  Peter  Pindar,   (^JCeefe,  Lord  Barry- 
more,  and  Captain  Watbeo.  Here  Peter  Pindar 
extemporised  the  following  epigram  on  O'Keele, 
lAsr  the  dramatist  had  quitted  the  room: — 

"Svne  Kay,  O'Keefe,  that  tboa  art  a  Dilef, 
Ajid  ntealest  half  of  thy  wurKs  or  more; 

Bat,  I  say,  O'Keefe,  tliuii  canst  not  be  a  thief, 
For  ftuck  fltuir  was  ne'er  written  before." 

The  anpper  consbted  of  mmp^teaks  and  mut- 
lon  chops;  Md  the  author's  revered  mother  told 
him  that  she  never  saw  anybody  eat  with  more 
sppetite  than  the  loxnrious  prodigal.  Lord  Bar- 
rynsn.  So  it  is  i  sweets  produce  satiety.  A 
rajril  epicnre  is  said  to  nave  fallen  back  on 
■ItMi  Aops. 

Tha  aan  m  this  society  who  was  most  talked 
•f  at  tMa  timt  was  Lord  Barrymore.  He  was 
MM  of  a  nMHioy  trio,  known  by  tlie  nicknames 
•(  Newgate,  Cripplegate,  and  Hell-gate.  His 
Latdahip  was  the  firM;  his  successor,  the  next 
Loid,  who  was  tame,  the  second ;  and  the  Hon. 
AnpiatBs  Barry,  a  clergyman,  tho  third.  The 
latter  gentleman  passed  much  of  his  time  in 
prisons  W  d^L  The  two  nbblemen  were  both 
addMted  to  gambling,  wiA  tins  diffbreoce,  that 
the  first  ptayod  to  lose,  and  the  second  to  win ; 
and  {key  both  by  thpir  several  ways  socceeited 
in  the  nttffi^.  The  ^abit  of  extravagance  was 
eariy  tmtmA  im  Lord  BanTUKwe.  It »  asserted 
that  Ua  vaadmoAir,  who  dated  on  Um,  gave 


him,  when  be  went  to  Harrow,  a  Aownd 
pounds^  jost  as  a  good-natured  old  woman  would 
slip  a  crown-piece  into  her  darling's  hand  at 
partiug.  The  freaks  Aat  this  nobleman  played 
nave  not  been  eqaalled  in  our  days,  so  prolific 
in  lordly  riots;  hut  it  will  always  be  the  case, 
when  young  men  of  nmk  come  early  into  the 
possession  of  Aeir  vast  estates  irithout  control. 
The  usurer  si^^es  then  aA  Sat  mth  the  readv 
means  of  folly ;  and  u4ien  die  rents  are  arfleetea, 
Aere  is  no  need  of  hangers-on:  the  very  ex- 
cesses they  commit  enaUe  Aese  scoundrels  to 
take  thorn  unawares,  and  secure  their  plunder. 

Among  the  ing«uotis  expedients  which  Lord 
fiarrymore  invented  to  ruin  himself,  was  drawing 
straws  from  a  truss  with  the  Prince  of  Wales 
— the  holder  of  the  longest  straw  to  receive  a 
thonsand  potuids.  He  gave  a  sumptuous  enter- 
tainment atRanela^,  to  which,  it  is  said,  only 
himself  and  two  other  persons  came;  drove  a 
tuidem  along  the  cliffit  at  Brighton,  close  to  the 
declrrity^— one  of  those  bi|Ji  tandnns  n^ich  Sir 
Jolm  Lade  brought  into  vogue,  and  from  which 
Lady  Lade  used  to  step  into  the  first4oorwindow. 
At  the  theatre  in  that  town  he  played  Hariequin, 
and  jumped  through  a  hoop.  He  was  a  very 
good  comic  actor,  as  may  he  seen  from  the  re- 
presentation of  him  in  '''Bell's  Theatre,"  in 
Scrab,  with  Captain  Wathen  in  Archer:  and, 
with  all  his  witdness,  at  bottom  a  man  oi  sense 
and  education,  la  a  company,  where  more  than 
one  literary  man  was  present,  it  was  proposed 
that  each  person  shoula  write  an  epigram  i^on 
a  given  subject.  wiAu  a  very  Hmilu  space  of 
time,  and  Lord  Barrymore  was  the  only  one 
who  accomplished  it.  He  built  a  theatre  at  his 
seat  at  Wargrave,  where  he  played,  with  other 
amatmrs,  and  occasional  professional  assistance. 
The  whole  audience  were  allerwards  entertained 
at  supper. 

His  end  was  an  untimely  one.  In  stepping 
into  his  cnrricle  to  convey,  as  commanding  olncw 
of  the  militia  in  the  district,  some  French  pri- 
soners from  one  deo6t  to  anothw,  he  acoiden^ 
ally  trod  apon  Ae  lock  of  his  carMne,  and  Ae 
contents  lodged  in  his  brain.  He  bad  not  been 
man^  years  of  age:  but  he  had  contrived  to 
dissipate  an  enormous  fortune. 

Mnnden  was  ejeoted  from  his  bouse  in  FriA 
Street  in  a  more  summary  way  than  be  anti- 
cipated. An  individoal  who  lodged  next  door, 
the  other  side  from  Bannister,  being  a  friend  to 
^■The  Rights  of  Man,"  had  indulged  in  a  few 
extra  glasses  on  Ae  acquittal  of  the  soi-disant 
patriots,  Hardy,  Horne  Tooke.  &c.  On  retomtng 
nome,  and  getting  Into  bed,  he  took  the  pre- 
eattfien  to  put  Ae  candle  wider  the  bed.  He 
soon  became  sensible  of  the  inconvenience  of 
such  a  practice.  Starting  up  wiA  Ae  heavy 
insensibility  of  an  intoxicated  man,  he  stumbled 
against  the  window,  and,  making  a  dash  at  it, 
fell  into  (ho  court  behind.  Luckilv  he  carried 
part  of  the  window-frame  wiA  nim,  which, 
meeting  with  obstructions,  broke  bis  fall,  so 
that,althoBghhedescendedaconsidwble  distanoe, 
and  was  much  bruised,  no  bone  was  broken. 
That  this  gentleman  was  deeply  implicated  in 
the  dangerous  proceedings  of  ue  day  there  is 
little  doubt  During  his  conftnanent  from  illness* 
he  received  innneraUe  eoaronnications  by 
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letter,  which  be  woold  not  intnist  to  others, 
bat  tore  open  with  his  teeth,  his  haods  being 
much  bruised.  In  later  years  he  made  a  large 
fortune  by  editing  an  evening  newspa|>er,  and 
advocating  vfth  abilitv  ultra  Tory  principles. 
No  lives  were  lost  Vy  this  mishap,  thongh 
HuudMi's  house  also  canght  fire.  The  narrator 
of.  the  tale,  then  aninfiint,  was  carried  tbrongh 
tbe  flames  by  his  affectionate  mother. 

Munden  taen  removed  to  a  small  cottage  at 
Kentish  Town— not  a  "cottage  of  gentility; '  for 
it  had  no  apartment  nndergroond.  A  little  vanlt 
beneath  the  dining-room  served  for  a  cellar; 
and  the  master  of  the  house,  when  he  had  guests, 
was  obliged  to  raise  the  carpel,  and  descend  a 
slep-Iadder,  to  fetch  np  afresb  bottle; — yet  here 
Moore  sang,  and  Mortand  painted.  The  cottage 
looked  on  the  fields;  and  that  strange  mortal, 
Chiotge  Norland,  was  accustomed  to  sit  there 
for  hours,  with  the  favourite  gin-bottle  before 
him,  and  sketeh  cattle  from  the  life.  Many  of 
the  best  of  these  productions  Handen  purchased. 

Oar  actor  afterwards  removed  to  a  larger 
house,  where  a  circumstance  occurred  which  is 
worth  recording.  He  had  a  party  of  friends 
dining  there,  who  remained  late.  In  the  middle 
of  the  night,  or  rather  early  in  the  morning, 
the  house  was  broken  open  by  thieves.  The 
family  were  not  disturbed:  but  the  thieves, 
setting  one  of  (he  party  to  listen  on  the  stairs, 
examined  the  contents  of  tbe  larder,  and,  Boding 
■bandant  remnants  of  good  feeding,  broui^ht 
them  op  to  tbe  dining-room.  Without  troabhng 
themselves  widi  the  formality  of  a  table-cloth, 
or  knives  and  forks,  they  proceeded  to  demolish 
the  provender  by  the  primitive  process  of  tearing 
it  to  pieces  with  their  fingers.  The  marks  on 
the  table  where  each  had  deposited  his  pinclies 
of  salt  determined  the  number;  there  were  six. 
They  opened  the  cellaret,  and  regaled  themselves 
with  a  bottle  of  wine  and  a  bottle  of  porter. 
Their  boo^,  however,  was  alight:  a  ring,  taken 
off  and  accidentally  left  by  Mrs.  Mnnden,  whilst 
superintending  domestic  arrangements,  formed 
nearly  Uie  whole.  They  had  emptied  a  trunk, 
eontaining  theatrical  clothes,  to  the  last  coat, 
mhea  they  were  alarmed  by  the  early  rising  of 
one  of  the  maid-servants.  These  clothes  were 
valuable,  as  they  were  covered  with  a  great 
deal  of  gold  and  silver  lace.  Munden  always 
provided  his  own  costume,  wearing  nothing 
that  belonged  to  the  theatre,  and  gave  large 
sums  for  an;^  dress  that  suited  his  fancy.  Among 
the  soits  which  formed  his  wardrobe  was  a  black 
vdvet  coat.  &c  which  had  belonged  to  George 
the  Second,  of  die  finest  Genoa  velvet,  and 
another  made  for  Francis,  Duke  of  Bedford,  at 
Paris,  on  the  occasion  of  the  Prince  of  Wales' 
marriage,  which  is  said  to  have  cost  a  thousand 
pounds.  The  coat  bad  originally  been  fringed 
with  precious  stones,  of  which  the  sockets  only 
remained  when  it  came  into  the  hands  of  the 
fripier;  but  in  its  dilapidated  state  Munden  gave 
forty  pounds  for  it.  His  wigs,  also,  for  old  men, 
were  of  great  antiquity  and  value ;  they  were 

«  Te  his  attflBttra  to  eestame  onr  actor  owed 
BoA  *i  Ma  teBH.  riuell,  the  fidnter,  brrtte  Into 
a  barst  of  admlmtlm  when  he  aaw  him  dresaed 

far  om  of  the  Witches  In  "Macbetb." 


always  in  the  care  of,  and  daUv  inspected  hj 
a  hair-dreaser  attached  to  the  theatre.  On  ^ 
morning  after  the  bni^lary,  the  injared  futj 
applied  to  his  friends,  tbe  sittiBg  magiMrates  it 
Bow  Street,  Sir  William  nuwns  and  Mr.  Jutise 
Bond,  for  aioviee.  Th^  aak&i  i^athe  hid  lost, 
and,  leamiag  tbe  trifling  mowmt,  said. 

"  Munden,  yon  must  not  tell  aay  one  we  gan 
you  this  advice;  but  to  prosecute  wffi  cum 
you  a  great  deal  of  trouble  and  myleasaatneai, 
and  you  had  better  put  up  with  the  loss." 

One  of  tbe  magistrates  triiispered  to  an  sS- 
cer,  and  inquired— "Who  was  on  tbe  Norik 
Road  last  night?" 

''Little  Jemmy,  with  a  parly,  yonrworsk^" 

"Have  yon  ascertaiB«>d,  Imuiaen."  rqoieed 
Sir  William  Parsons,  "how  Ae  robbers  gtmi 
an  entrance?" 

''By  forcing  up  the  parloar-window.'' 

"  Was  there  an  impression  of  a  very  saiB 
foot  on  the  mould  beneath?"— "Yes." 

"Enough!  Should  yon  like  to  see  tbe  leider 
of  the  gang  that  robbed  your  boue?" 

"  I  have  rather  a  fancy  for  it, "  said  the 
astonished  comedian. 

"  Then  go  over  to  the  Brown  Bear,  opposite, 
at  one  o'clock  to-morrow  ^temoon,  open  the 
room  on  the  right,  and  yen  will  see  Townaheii 
the  officer,  sealed  at  the  head  of  a  taUe,  with 
a  large  company.  You  may  be  asannd  (bat  il 
the  rest  are  thieves.  If  be  asks  yim  to  ait  dovi. 
do  so;  and  tbe  man  who  sits  upon  your  fi|ht 
hand  will  be  the  person  wbo  plannea  vd  ooa- 
ducted  the  robbery  of  yoar  bouse." 

With  the  glee  consequent  upon  a  reJish  kr 
humorous  situations,  the  actor  promised  cob*- 

Eliance.  He  attended  at  the  appointed  liM, 
nocked  at  the  door,  was  told  to  enter,  and  * 
group  of  caol-birds  met  bis  eye,  beaded  1^ 
Towiishend.  who  was  difigentlj  eigagad  is 
carving  a  sirloin  of  beef. 

-  Mr.  Townsbend."  siOd  tbe  aggrieved  cUd 
of  Thespis,  "I  wanted  to  speak  to  yos;  bH  I 
see  you  are  engaged." 

•'Not  at  all,  Mr.  Munden.  I  shall  be  at  year 
service  in  a  few  minutes}  but,  perhaps,  yoa 
will  take  a  snack  with  us.  Jenimy,  make  way 
for  Mr.  Mundea." 

Jemmy,  with  a  wry  &ce,  did  as  be  was  bid. 
The  actor  sat  down,  ttnmed  towards  his  uneasy 
neighbour,  and  examined  his  features  miaately. 
Tbe  company,  believing  that  Jemmy  was  uukt- 
going  the  process  of  identification,  laughed  isH 
modo-ately.  It  happened  that  a  sirioia  of  beefi 
with  tbe  remnant  of  a  baoneb  of  veniioi,  k>d 
formed  the  repast  with  whiob  Mnnden's  u- 
invited  guests  had  rtwaled  themselves.  Tbe 
tfaieve\  who  were  well  aware  of  the  ba^nT< 
and  knew  the  person  of  the  victim,  inomges 
themselves  in  extempore  and  amrepiiate  jokes. 

"  Jemmv,  yoor  i^tpetite  is  mung,"  said  one; 
''have  a  little  more.  Yon  were  umtya  of 
boiled  beef." 

Curiosi^  satisfied,  the  actor  withdrew,  gns^ 
to  the  rehef  of  Mr.  Jemmj%  to  whom  he  Msde 
a  low  bow  at  parting.  This  bero  aftarvaru 
snared  the  last  penalty  of  tbe  law,  ft^J""* 
offence  of  greater  numiitnde.  These  were  tbe 
customs  that  raevailetT  half  a  ccDtory  ag«.  Ine 
officer  had  the  thieves  under  his  imawdfala 
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qre,  lad  seldom  gave  diem  moch  troable  until 
tney  were  worth  forty  pounds,— that  is,  can- 
didates for  the  gibbet  ana  the  halter.  II  much 
stir  was  made  aftw  a  tost  gold  watch,  and  a 
hindsome  reward  offered,  a  hint  from  the  man 
inoflkereooTered  it}  and,  when  the  final  period 
(tf  retribttive  justice  arrived,  this  fiinctionary 
fuAatij  entored  a  worn  crowded  with  male-* 
ftetois,  and,  beckoning  with  his  finger,  was 
Mlowod  by  his  man,  who  well  luew  "he  was 
vaaied."  <<The  Brown  Bear"  was  as  safe  a 
ptsc^  of  retreat  for  the  thief  as  any  other.  It  is 
eveaaaid  that  a  fauaoas  highwayman  ensconced 
liMelf  (vT  seme  time  veiy  snagly  in  iodginn 
mm  knowing  that  search  wonld  be  made 
Iter  Urn  in  merr  other  direction:  as  Young 
Wstsm  did  ia  Newgate  Street,  when  eveiy 
viU  was  placarded  widi  a  large  reward  for  hu 

'^iSm^yint  bmi  of  atlendtog  ^  police 
CMrts  IB  Bow  Street,  darlag  the  interrab  of 
i^etraal,  to  witaeas  the  comedy  of  real  life. 
Oa  AM  occasiMi,  sitting  by  die  side  of  Sir, 
Etdurd  Bimie,  with  whom  he  was  very  inti- 
Mke,  Dick  Martin,  the  eccentric  but  humane 
liiHMr  for  Galway,  came  to  pr^er  one  of  his 
■ml  cbarges  of  enidt^  to  animals.  AAer  the 
ckm  was  disposed  of.  Sir  Richard  whispered 
■■iMiB's  ear:  "The  geademan  who  sits  be- 
■de  me  is  Maadea,  the  comediaa." 

The  baiUff  w^omlir.  Martia's  tenants  plni^ 
aio  the  bogs  of  Connemwa,  and  forced  to 
■wallow  the  writ  of  which  he  was  die  hearer, 
ttiU  not  have  kwked  more  astonished  than 
m  Dick  at  this  annonneement. 
"Is  he,  by  G-dl"  be  retorted. 
"Mr.  Martin,"  grarely  added  the  magistrate, 
*-it  is  my  d«^  to  fine  vou  for  that  oath. " 

"With  all  my  heart,  said  Dick;  and,  bowing 
t»  Hoaden,  cbeerfiilly  paid  the  6ne. 

The  Fire-Kii^  porsned  the  comedian  to  his 
aim  rnreat.  A  lady,  who  was  stopping  on  a 
visit,  seat  h«  maid  to  search  for  some  articles 
of  female  iaerir  in  her  bed>rooni,  to  be  exhibited 
to  the  wondenng  gaze  of  the  other  visitors. 
Hw  cardol  semat,  fiearfbl  that  a  spark  might 
drop  iala  the  drawers,  held  the  candle  behind 


her,  and  ignited  the  bed-cortains.  She  then  ran 
screaming  below  to  her  mbtress,  leaving  the 
door  and  windows  open.  In  a  moment  the  room 
was  in  a  blaze,  and  the  fiames  flashed  out  on 
the  staircase.  Again  did  die  fond  mother  pre- 
serve her  infant  son,  who  was  sleeping  in  his 
crib  in  the  next  room,  regardless  of  the  scorch- 
ing heat  tbrongh  whiia  she  bore  bin.  The  now 
flourishing  village  of  KMitish  town  was  then 
little  more  than  a  hamlet,  and  contained  no 
fire-engine.  The  house  would  have  been  burned 
down,  but  for  the  exertions  of  the  volunteers, 
assembled,  sad,  forming  themselves  in  line, 
performed  the  peaceable  duty  of  passing  buckets 
of  water  to  each  other  from  a  neighbouring 
pond,  until  they  reached  the  soldier  exposed  to 
the  beat  of  the  fire,  who  discha^ed  their  con- 
tents on  the  foe.  These  volonteers  were  com- 
maaded  by  a  Captain  Fraser.  •  Thev  arranged 
themselves  in  loyal  umy,  and  saluted  their 
sovereign  (Geor^s  the  Tliird)  as  he  passed 
through  the  village  to  visit  Lord  Mansfield,  at 
Caen  Wood.  The  King  stopped  the  carriage, 
and,  inquiring  the  name  of  the  commander,  seat 
for  him,  and  shook  him  cordially  by  the  huid. 
The  scene  was  affecting;  for  Captain  Frazer 
was  the  grandson  of  Lord  Lovatt,  who  had 
been  in  arms  against  the  Uonse  of  Hanover, 
and  was  beheaded  for  hi^  treason,  on  Tower 
HUl,  ia  1747. 

«  This  gentleman  was  anee  rMIng  in  the  itase- 
eeacb  tkva  Kentish  Town  to  Leadon,  In  eempany 
WKh  a  lady,  a  recent  resident  In  the  vlHage,  and 
Mra.  Manden.  The  lady,  began  to  lanncb  oat  In 
mMt  extra%'a|rant  prabte  of  Manden*ii  penon  and 
inanners.  When  she  h>d  eoneloded,  Captain  FraKer 
qilelly  said,  "All«w  ne  to  Introdace  yon,  mmdsm, 
tu  Mrs.  Maaden."  The  actor  hlnself  felt  into  a 
shaflar  mistake  daring  the  perromances  of  the 
yMNg  RMcins.  Seeing  a  friend  beltind  the  scene.*, 
who  took  a  wan  Inteiwit  in  Master  Betty,  he 
ooeosted  him  thus:  "i  like  year  protege  mach; 
buti  wonder  yan  iiad  his  portrait  painted  by——." 
His  firienil  stoppwl  him  by  saying,  "Mr.  Mandm, 
let  me  have  the  tieasnre  of  making  yon  acquainted 
with  Mr.  Oplr." 


TO  


BT  BOSS  SKKLTOM. 


Am  aa      Aw  I  Im  IfeK.— FM  this  bent 
■w  la  ihiae  etn  wllh  pAes  iriM  and  Ugh ; 
hi  Ms  mml»  Hwhblagi  ten  how  dear  Ooa  art— 
TIka  ttm  Umm  gnlBC  ftt  a  panloaale  reply. 

I  iMt  tpcak  mr  lore. — Bat  I  can  be 
niH  e»a  tferei^b  life  and  death— and  only  thine. 
%  Ixr*  Bay  AH  or  caoi,  hrt  «ioe  br  Ihee 
1*  iMMff  wwflUp  at  a  cfeasgeleM  shrine. 


That  raven  hidr  my  Maaeh— Oat  lofty  brow 
Loie  Hi  cahn  benty — Oat  pare  heart  Us  tnrth; 
Bat  Mjaa  Aall  keep  Oese  perfbrt — «iao  ihall  throw 
Boond  tty  tad  fUUag  age  Vu  hopes  aad  power  of  ysith. 

Thy  path  U  now  amid  the  bright  and  gay, 
ThyMlf  so  gay  and  bright;  bal  change  mnit  come; 
And  those  who  share  thy  noontide's  snnny  way 
Will  enter  not  wllh  Ihee  Ihy  qaiet  ereataig  home. 


Tlaa  ihMt  Itan  know  htw  dee^  I  have  lored— 
flea  wHt  Ihoa  tm  lo  ae;  and,  heart  to  heart. 
We,  ftwR  our  edn  retreat,  wM  watch,  anmoved, 
The  Sclde  shmmt  Mmdt  of  thy  pn»d  Hft  daparll 
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THE  STAR  OF  DESTINY. 


A  TBOl  TUB  OP  m  WAR  IH  AFnaAMBrAII. 


Obdebs  lud  been  issued  for  die  march  of 
troops  into  Affgfaaoiatan,  a  lane  body  of  forces 
had  already  moved  northwards,  with  the  bag- 
gigfi,  and  were  some  days  march  on  their  road 
towards  CabuL  The  last  evening  b^ore  the 
departore  of  the  last  detacbM«iU  had  arrived, 
and  the  officers  who  were  to  accompany  it, 
twenty-two  in  number,  -ww  seated  at  a  cay 
awpMr  in  a  lai^  tent.  At  the  table,  loaded 
with  the  profuse  abonduice  of  an  Indian  meal, 
the  mooBliRht,  for  it  was  a  perfectly  cloudless 
and  most  brilliant  night,  glanced,  mixed  with 
and  overcoming  the  artificial  lights,  npon  the 
uniforms,  the  bright  locks,  and  the  fair  com- 
jdexions  of  the  British  officers,  most  of  whom 
of  this  detachment  were  young  men,  some  al- 
MOSt  boys,  contrasted  with  the  dusky  folds  of 
their  ten^  and  the  dark  forma  o(  iWeir  Indian 
altradants,  who  moved  to  and  fro  in  their  ser- 
vice, about  the  doors  of  the  tent  One  swarthy 
figure  alone  stood  motionkas,  and  apparently 
engaged  in  listening  to  every  word  of  the  gay 
discourse  of  the  young  soldiers,  all  eager  to 
take  the  field,  ardent  for  honour  and  for  excite- 
ment of  any  kind. 

*'I  wish  we  knew  a  little  of  the  fellows  we 
sore  going  to  fight,"  said  one  young  soldier; 
"they  don't  seem  like  any  thing  we  have  seen 
yet,  and  they  say  their  dialect  is  something 

Jioite  different  to  any  thing  we  know  of  here, 
t  is  too  bad,  after  all  the  pains  I  have  taken 
aC  Sandhurst,  and  coming  out,  and  with  my 
moonshee  here,  to  find  all  my  trouble  will  be 
of  no  use  tn  Affghauistan,  and  we  shall  not 
know,  when  a  fellow  cries  out,  whether  be  is 
surrcadering  himself,  lor 'telling  you  where  Us 
diamonds  are  hidden." 

The  dark  figure  I  have  spoken  of  advanced 
from  the  door  of  the  tent  to  the  circle  of  young 
Englishmen. 

"Do  not,"  he  said,  in  a  solemn  and  thrilling 
tone,  which  immediately  arrested  the  attention 
even  of  the  gayest  and  most  careless  of  his 
auditors,  ''do  not  believe  that  the  accents  yon 
will  hear  from  the  lips  of  an  Afighan  will  be  a 
prayer  for  mercy,  or  tbe  offer  of  his  treasure 
to  save  a  life  which  the  demons  themselves 
watch  over;  but  if  you  knew  by  whom  the 
pr^ers  of  vengeance  which  will  burst  from 
ASghan  lips  will  be  heard,  and  who  will  listen 
with  delight  to  those  accents  well  known  to 
them,  you  would  long  for  the  power  of  hearing 
to  pass  front  your  sfauddeting  senses.  Even  the 
name  of  the  city  yon  march  to  is  fatal.  When 
Solomon,  the  greatest  king  then  iwon  the  earth, 
repaid  Hiram,  King  of  Tyre,  for  hia  cedar-trees 
and  his  gold  with  the  princely  gift  of  twenty 
cities,  and  they  pleased  not  Uiram,  look  in  we 
First  Book  of  Kings  in  the  Old  Testament  of 
the  Christian  Scriptores:  what  Uiram  caUed 
thegift." 

The  youngest  of  the  party,  William  Howard, 
detirons  to  know  what  was  alluded  to,  drew 


<  king  over  utaei,  oeoMoe  ne  wae  w 
goo«y  and  the  sb«ngest  of  his  Mce,  Ui 
ion,  inflvBed  by  the  jpnee  to  earij  A- 
1,  soared  to  lolly  ana  ^arbidden  thiw. 


from  his  breast-pocket  a  Kttle  biUe.  He  hU 
faithfully  kept  the  last  prnmise  he  made  le  let 
mother,  alwaya  to  carry  thia  litde  biUe,  hv 
last  gin  to  him,  next  bis  hearL  He  km  in 
the  thirteenth  verse  of  the  ninlh  liaftn  of  tk 
First  Book  of  lUws,  'What  citiaa  ate  Aese 
which  thon  hast  given  me.  heather  t  Auk 
he  called  then  tbe  land  of  Cnbid  unl*  lb 
day."  The  bible  yeoeg  UowaaSfs  mote  M 
given  him  had  ma^inal  notes,  in  which  hew* 
Cabul  was  trsoslated,  ditni»asm§  tm  Srlif. 

*'  Even  so ;  and  thougn  those  citiai  sttnd  ia 
indea,  yet  here,  ia  Hindoataft,  does  the  tmit 
name  bear  the  same  dark  sigoificatian.  UsM 
to  me,  and  learn  what  cneaMS  yon  wiU  ham 
to  deal  with,  lernn  the  tme  origin  of  the  A%bm 
race,  the  ehildren  of  a  migft^  mnafch  inik 
he  walked  upriglttly,  and  the  dearly  Mofsi 
heirs  of  die  demon  tongne.  When  Sanl,  tbs 
sen  of  Kish,  was  eheaoi  bom  his  ftte's  ssm 
to  be  king  over  larael,  beoanae  he  wsa  ibs 
most 
ambition, 

tained,    .  ...  ^  .  .    _ 

after  his  love  for  earthly  power  had  bemfouf 
satisfied.   Remember  the  witch  of  Endorf ' 

The  young  men  looked  with  increaaing  iiltr- 
est  and  attention  on  this  strange  namter. 

"The  longings  of  Sanl  were  gratified  ere* 
here  as  they  had  been  before,  aai  he  obtaiael 
power  and  mastery  even  over  the  deMsa 
night  and  day  did  his  denoa  slaves  <oil  at  be 
bidding  to  build  the  palace  his  pride  dehgkted 
in,  it  was  to  excel  in  riehea  and  in  workau- 
shu,  uid  the  demon  art  was  tasked  by  tbsir 
luilaltering  master  te  coi^lete  it  Bet  losg 
was  the  toil,  and  heavy  the  labonr  his  wiU  rt- 

3uired,  and  the  days  of  Saul  drew  towirdt 
leir  close. .  To  hasten  the  work,  lie  bade  bii 
eldest  bom,  Prince  Afiighan,  labour  with  lbs 
demons,  to  increase  their  exertions;  and  to  rendrt 
him  able  'to  communicate  with  Uiese  slaves,  be 
taught  Prince  Affghan  the  demon  tongue.  Yet 
«*as  all  far  from '  completion,  when  the  Angd 
of  Death  stood  before  Saul  and  demanded  of 
him  his  soul.  The  monarch  bowed  his  ksee 
beforQ  a  monarch  more  poweHbl  than  hitaidf, 
and  bwugbi  of  him  the  boon  to  spare  him  yM 
a  while,  to  pass  away  from  him  for  a  sesson. 
till  his  palace  was  completed;  for  well  Ssal 
knew  that  his  deuMW  wockmlsn  would  *^>V^ 
presence  but  his  owik  But  the  Angei  of  Ben 
said,  -Lo  I  te  no  man  Uvii^  have  I  sai^  (ksa 
shall  follow  me,  aqd  he  said  nay}  and  ihoa 
must  follow  me  likewiae.  Bo*  Cm  t^  pe""*" 
and  thy  wisdom,  for  it  ia  mvah.  and  li^M  aals 
mine  own,  wilt  I  grant  thee  tins  Ahig*  mus 
earthly  form  shall  remain  to  -  the  eye  as  tboap 
thy  soul  were  in  it  when  it  is  away  with  me, 
and  the  desnoas  shall  believQ  ftoa  Uvast  aad 
shall  labour  at  thy  palace." 

"So  the  dead  Sanl  stood,  night  and  d4> 
pM^ped  upon  his  stuff  before  his  palace  as  tbe 
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ti*uK  Sanl  had  done,  ud  die  demons  briieved 
that  he  Uved,  ud  laboured  on.  Bat  the  while 
kata  CMM,  and  grev  bold  as  he  moved  not, 
«d  thtjT  devoured  the  wood  of  the  staff  on 
wlucfc  the  dead  Said  leaned  and  the  staff  cram- 
kM  ad  Ml  down,  and  the  dead  body  of  King 
St*]  feU  nlio,  An  Aa  denona  aaw  and  knew 
that  Aeir  neater  was  dead,  and  Ihejr  gave  one 
lend  dMBt  of  triampb,  so  that  such  a  soimd 
was  never  heard  before,  and  they  fled  ho^e. 
And  Prince  Affghan  teft  the  vnfinished  palace, 
which  he  had  no  woricaen  to  co'rapleie,  and 
wandered  into  Affghanistan,  where  he  fonnded 
«  neat  kingdom,  and  all  his  children  and  his 
Nbiects  spoke  his  tongue,  which  is  the  tongue 
«f  the  demons." 

"  So  we  are  to  fight  with  the  friends  of  the 
demons,  who,  no  donbt^  will  Imd  ibeir  bel*  to 
tbeir  allies,  and  give  the  word  of  conunand  in 
du  exquisite  tongue  which  none  of  us  under- 
Mai.  it  is  hardly  fair  play,  especially  as  I 
dm  say  these  denghtfal  foes  of  ours  are  in- 
fefMtd  first  by  their  idli^s  which  of  us  are  to 
U  before  them.  Vfe  will  try  what  mortaJ 
■bd  and  lead  iriU  do  to  battle  againat  their 

"At  this  instant,"  said  the  stranger,  "the 
teaas  know  well  which  of  you  will  fiUI  in 
tedi  with  the  Albans ;  and  it  is  granted  to 
■artal  eye  to  share  in  this  knowledge,  the 
ptwen  efnatare  invisUtle  in  Uieir  origin  are  so 
Mljtct  in  this  viaible  wwld,  and  each  of  you 
mtr  read  his  doom  of  death  or  life  for  himself, 
aad  with  dw  eye  of  flesh." 
"Are  we  to  see  our  apiMritions  pass  before 

asked  two  or  three  otRcers  at  tmce. 
The  stranger  without .  replying  led  the  way 
aei  of  the  tent  ietp  the  <^n.  air.  All  the  <a- 
ficm  followed,  curious  to  see  the  end  of  Ihia 
kind  of  eastern  foetnne-tedling,  as  they  esteemed 
it  Words  of  admiration  broke  from  some  of  them 
at  dw  lemarkaUe  beauty  of  die  ni^t.  Nothing 
tmU  he  mofe  re^lendent  than  the  sky,  every 
star  was  visibly,  not  tke  slightest  rack  of  clond 
dimmed  the  full  eSblgence  of  li^.  The  etran- 
ger  pointed  to   the  northern  quarter  of  the 

"There  is  a  star  there/'  said  he^  "the  ray 
of  life  and  light  from  which  does  not  reach  the 
eve  that  will  not  Iom;  be  quickened  bv  the 
■aiversy  principle  of  life.  The  first  failing  in 
the  powers  of  life  is  here,  the  eye  (hat  can 
Ke  this  star,  may  sparkle  long  and  brigbtly, 
bat  fisr  him  iHw  sees  it  not,  the  shadow  of  the 
AMtl  .of  I>eadi  lies  Mack  upon  the  snow  of 
MI^MBistan." 

N  whs  the  «*Star  of  Destiny"  of  which  he 

"Show  ne  the  star"  was  the  universal  crj- 
froni  his  listeners. 

'*  Yon  see  that  great  bright  star  to  which  I 
pointr' 

"T«%.  distinctly;  is  that  the  Star  of  Destiny  ? 
«e  a»  see  itl" 

"A  fitde  to  the  left  of  that  star,  just  above 
it,  is  a  smaller  star^who  sees  that? 

Stlence  ensued;  manv,  afier  a  leng  and 
•axiens  gaae,  daclared  mtaUy  that  Uiey  did  not 
pee  it,  aid  beUeved  it  was  all  a  hoax :  several 
■aid  they  had  a  long  sight,  as  was  well  knows 


to  their  friends  arovnd  them,  they  Mw  all  the 
stars  they  were  accustomed  to  as  brilliantly  as 
possible,  more  clearly  than  usoal;  it  w^  im- 
possible  there  should  be  a  star  in  the  place  in- 
dicated to  them;  .one  or  two,  on  the  contrarv, 
declared  they  certainly  aaw  the  star,  repeatedly 
and  clearly ;  diere  was  no  imposition  on  the 
part  of  the  stranger,  the  star  was  certainlv 
sbining  brightly,  exactly  in  the  spot  he  described, 
but  the  seers  were  much  in  the  minority. 

The  stranger  himself  expressed  surprise  at 
the  great  proportion  of  those  w4io  professed 
themselves  unable  to  see  it.  Finally,  it  was 
agreed  that  the  names  of  each  party,  those  who 
did  not  see,  and  those  who  saw  the.  star  should 
be  written  down,  and  delivered  to  the  keeping 
of  a  civilian  in  Bombay,  that  the  results'  of  the 
Afljghanistan  expedition  might  decide  the  ques- 
tion  of  the  "  Star  of  Destiny." 

Of  the  party  of  twenty-two,  there  were  found 
eighteen  of  the  former  and  only  four  of  the 
latter.  The  name  of  William  Howwd  was  in 
the  first  list  The  spirits  of  die  par^  who  had 
a  slight  tincture  of  supentition  were  much 
raised  by  finding  that  the  proportion  of  non-seers 
was  so  much  the  larger.  It  far  exceeded  any 
proportion  of  British  officers  who  had  hitherto 
»Ueu  in  open  warfare  in  India,  and  they  were 
too  confident  in  British  power,  to  believe  it 
could  be  realized.  Hie  faitn  of  the  whole  party 
in  the  prophecy  mtieh  damped  by  this  great 
disproportion,  ^ieh  aeemed  to  deprive  the 
question  to  be  resolved  pf -its  probaoility  and 
of  its  Best,  the  whole  group  retnmed,  to  the 
tent,  insi  at  the  door,  William  Howard  looked 
back  at  the  place  where  he -had  endeavoured  in 
vain  to  see  the  "Star  of  Destiny."  • 

*-It  is  strange,"  said  he,  "but  1  see  the  star 
now,  thottch  I  could  not  before,  yet  there  was 
no  cload,  i  see  it  clearly  and  st^ily." 

"Write  down  what  the  vonng  man  says  on 
the  sheet  yon  leave  in  Bombay,"  said  tlHtstran* 
ger.  "  Your  thread  of  life  will  be  bruised,  but 
not  broken;  I  r^oice  in  it" 


But  four  months  had  passed  from  the  time 
1  have  spoken  of,  from  the  departure  of  this, 
portion  ot  the  British  troops  for  Cabul,  when  a 
wretched,  solHarv  figure  crawled  in  the  utmost 
exhaustion  into  Jeltalabad.  His  limbs,  torn  by 
the  hardships  of  the  road,  bleeding  from  many 
wounds,  his  clothes  rent,  burned  by  the  sun, 
and  blinded  by  Uie  snow  be  had  passed  through, 
William  Howard,  the  sole  survivoT  of  the  gal- 
lant band  who  were  cut  to  pieces  atjugdolink, 
rushed  into  the  arms  of  nis  fellow-soldiers 
which  were  eagerly  opened  to  receive  him. 
The  first  bearer  of  the  dreadful  tiding  of  the 
fate  of  our  arms  in  .\ff)Ehanistan,  he  was  eagerly 

rtioned,  but  he  could  only  assure  them  of , 
safety  of  four  olBcers  of  his  detachment, 
who  had  been  gived  up  as  hostages  before  leav> 
ing  Cabul,  when  die  sur^on  enjoining  .silence, 
commenced  the  examination  of  his  wounds. 

"I  think  none  are  very  deep,"  said  poor 
Howard;  "the  last  ball  I  received  from  an 
A^ilhan  wotild  have  shot  dirongh  my  heart,  but 
something  hard  in  my  breast-pocket,  here 
deadened  it." 
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''How  providential !"  cried  tbe  snrgeon,  as 
he  drew  out  the  Afighan's  ball  from  the  singed 
ud  biarkeited  leaves  of  a  little  red  morocco 
book 'next  Howud's  heart. 

It  was  the  Bible  his  mother  had  girai  him. 
He  sank  on  his  knees  in  prayer  as  he  kissed 
its  pages. 

Reader,  Tor  the  truth  of  the  tale  I  have  rela^ 
ted,  lappeal  confidently  to  the  recollection  of  many 
ofllcers  who  have  served  in  India  in  tbe  Affeban- 
istan  war,  and  elsewhere  before  it  commeaced.  The 
tradition  of  the  origin  of  the  Afl^han  race  and 


language  is  Awn  their  own  lipsr  and  Ac  la 
dian  belief  in  the  "Star  of  Dealuy,"  ii  kam 
from  the  aatives  by  many  EoropMuis,  dMgkl 
purposely  forbear  giving  any  fuithn  dae  toil 
The  party  of  twenty-two  ofikm  nha 
to  test  the  truth  of  the  tale  they  bend  ia  ik^ 
own  persons,  ei^teen  of  whom  fuled  to  mi 
it,  just  before  beug  called  upon  active  ttniM 
and  four  disiincly  saw  it,  the  wriliac  d««i  i 
their  names,  tbe  death  of  those  eiglMeca,  M 
by  the  sword,  and  ei^  by  iUness,  ikt  mi 
val  of  their  Tour  conpuioBB— all  Ibae  an  M 


THE  ADVENTURES  OF  A  PICTURE. 

BY  CAPTAIH  BIEDWIH. 


Travellino  many  years  ago  io  the  South  of 
France,  I  inquired  at  a  small  town,  whose  name 
has  now  escaped  me,  whether  it  contained  any 
pictures,  public  or  private.  My  host  replied  in 
the  aiBrmative;  and  under  tbe  gnidance  of  a 
ragged  urchin,  I  found  myself,  after  a  walk  of 
four  miles  tlvou^  mnddy  laues.  at  the  gates 
of  a  chiteau.  From  the  account  which  the  boy, 
who  was  communicator,  gave  of  its  owner,  en 
route,  I  was  led  to  suppose  him  either  a  mis- 
andirope  or  a  hypochondriac:  and  tbe  pitiable 
condition  of  tbe  noose,  and  the  long  grass  waving 
between  tbe  interstices  of  the  flagstones  that 
paved  tbe  court-yard,  tended  to  confirm  me  in 
this  opinion.  I,  therefore,  to  the  sight  of  some 
Watteau,  or  Le  Brun,  or,  perhaps,  Karl  de 
Jardin,  or  Mignard,  or  Grouse,  expected  to  add 
that  of  a  living  curiosity.  Great,  however,  was 
■y  surprise^  on  being  ushered  into  tlie  gallery, 
to  recognise,  in  the  "Seigneur  do  Village,"  a 
&iend  whom  1  had  not  seen  or  heard  of  for 
twenty  years:  he  having  changed  his  name  with 
this  estate,  inherited  from  a  distant  relative. 
The  Count  and  myself  frequently  met  at  Rome 
and  Florence:  and  had  been,  in  more  than  one 
instance,  rivals  for  works  of  art;  but  his  affeo- 
tions  were  divided.  If  a  connoisseur,  be  was 
also  a  religious  enthusiast  Ofiten  and  often,  in 
visiting  one  of  the  Ihreo  hundred  and  sixty-five 
churches  which  the  City  of  the  Faithful  boasts, 
have  I  seen  this  French  dimt  kneeling  before 
some  Madonna,  or  with  uplifted  eyes  rapt  in 
contemplation  of  an  Assumption  of  the  Virgin, 
and  half  fancying  hunself  borae  by  the  skirts 
of  her  robe  to  heaven. 

Our  meeting  seemed  agreeable  to  him:  and 
when  he  pressed  me  to  pass  (he  day  at  his 
house,  I  did  not  decline  the  invitation;  shrewdly 
suspecting,  at  the  same  time,  that  could  1  have 
dived  into  his  heart.  I  should  have  found  that 
he  was  somewhat  of  a  La  Rochefancault,  and 
that  ostentation  and  pride,  and  a  hope  of  exciting 
my  envy  and  jealousy,  were  among  the  motives 
that  stimulated  him  to  this  unaccustomed  eflfoit 
of  hospitality. 

His  collection  entirely  differed  from  what  I 
had  been  led  to  conjecture— was  exdnsively 
confined  to  the  Italian  school,  and  the  eubjeeli 


strictly  devotional.  Among  them  were  w; 
uudonoted  originals;' hut  they  de^ctei  tH 
such  circumstantial  minuteness,  tM  i^Semt 
of  St.  Sebastian,  St.  Agnes,  and  other  vffuia 
as  chronicled  in  the  Martyrolo^,  not  to  ipn 
of  Infernos  and  Punatorios,  that  Ikir 
as  works  of  art,  wiu  fbrgotten  in  the  ■■■{■^ 
pain  they  produced  in  me,  which  I  cum  H 
altogether  disguise.  The  Cooat  was  Bim"0 
disappointed ;  but  he  was  deteimiaei  to 
his  revoAchtf  and  had  it 

Supper,  tbe  principal  meal  amonx  ike  tTcna 
ended,  anda  bottle  of  exquisite  BoraeauiC«M 
wine)  scarcely  discussed,  my  host,  '^•'^"J 
picture-dealer  or  auctioned,  had  iMcrtn  * 
chef  <r autre  to  tbe  last,  said— <'Ihave«aeM 
treasure  to  shew  you-   Come!"  ^ 

I  followed  somewhat  relnetauHy,  w  w 
many  windings,  we  entered  a  chapel  mam 
iUuminated,  where,  over  the  akar,  a  gien  *| 
hid  from  the  gate  profane  the  niystenMSp 
ture,  whichi  had  bMn  brought,  atwhatidem 
so  unseasonable  a  moment,  to  admire.  T 
obstacle  being  removed,  my  eyes  ■'b***'^ 
painting  such  as  I  have  never  behdd,  wsid 
firmly  believe  excels  whaterer  yet  wm  looi 
upon,  or  hand  of  man  hadi  done.  ShtU  I  < 
it  a  painting  or  areality?— aw^omanorago^M 
I  needed  now  no  other  pro4^  to  be  o**"*! 
of  tbe  empire  of  imagination  ovw  aft,  or  ru 
how  much  the  ideal  excels  the  ac«aal.  1  M 
comprehended  what  the  aaciMt  writer  ■« 
by  saying  of  a  hero,  that  he  aa  far  sarfsi 
his  son  as  a  statue  does  a  man. 

Absorbed  in  such  contemplations,  1  ^ 
riveted  to  the  spot,  gaxing  with  all  my 
this  apparition,  tUl  I  gifted  her  with  life—tkMi 
that  tne  bosom  actually  rose  and  sank,  ' 
limbs  moved  from  beneath  the  folds  that  flei 
around  them.  If  such  was  the  effect  ooi 
could  1  wonder  that  some  poor  peniint  ^ 
deem  that  this  Madonna  mi^t  Ustea  to  I 

ftrayers,  and  look  on  her  wiA  tye»  b«« 
orth  pity  and  lendemeas  and  censnwit*'  Me 
time,  . I  had  not  once  Aonght  of  the  ComN: 
had  been  lying  motionless  on  the  steps  w  ' 
^tar.  At  length  he  rose,  and,  with  nrcc  ^ 
tratiMis,  replaced  the  curtail,  a*d  keekse 
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le  me,  led  dw  vay  oat  of  the  cbapel,  careMI^ 
hekiag  (be  door,  as  &  miacr  does  that  of  tus 
dcst,  vbcD  I  tod  passed. 

We  neidkeT  of  as  spoke  till  we  were  reseated 
at  tdUe.  Tlwre  we  ebutd  talk  of  DOthing  bnt 
the  picoire,  wkilst  we  emptied  flask  after  Aaak 
of  In  LafillB.  At  length,  his  heart  was  opened, 
aihesad- 

«||aay  yean  have  now  elapsed  since  1  have 
tifed  hen  id  die  strictest  retirenieat.  Those 
years  seen  to  me  but  a  dajr.  Tbey  have  fled, 
winged  with  ever  new  delight,  full  of  a  sweet 
iitoiicatioii.  Yon  smile.  I  ailode  not  to  the 
bmts  of  wine,  but  to  my  intercourse  with  Aat 
■ictare— to  my  companionship  with  it,  which 
ky  iMten  to  me  better  than  all  society.  Listen 
to  Be.  Three  summers  ago,  this  very  mondi, 
if  Mt  this  very  day,  1  had,  (ill  a  later  boor 
tkn  Hoal,  lingMed  in  the  chapel,  and  had  no 
mner  retired  to  tav  conch  than  1  fell  into  a 
Maee,  and  mder  the  nrflnence  of  somnambnlism, 
meeeded  to  my  sanetnary.  Yon  have  seen  the 
Atte  of  Cemcsio,  where  the  light  proceeds 
km  die  Bambnao ;  in  like  manner,  the  chapel 
w  4utlingly  biilliant  with  a  glory  that  issued 
km  4e  Madonna.  I  was  neither  awe*struck 
■amrprised,  when  about  to  worship  at  the 
drae,  to  see  ber  stretch  forth  her  hand  in  the 
x(  M  raise  ne,  nor— so  prepared  was  1  for  a 
■nde-did  L  wonder  to  see  her  lips  move, 
oi  bear  mysmtf,  in  soft  and  sQvw  toaes,  thns 
aUnased?— 

"'YMtr  devotion  has  ccoiquered  my  silence— 
jvn  more  than  mortal  love  prevailed— yon 
ddl  bear  my  story  and  adventures.' " 

(hwreome  by  the  remembrance  of  this  scene, 
■7  fi^Cnd  her«  paused,  and  gave  me  time  to 
^iBce  ra|Hdly  in  my  mind  over  the  relations, 
as  told  in  Tomauce,  of  portraits  slippine  out  of 
their  frames,  of  statues  tliat  walked  and  talked, 
tU  1  vas  quite  prepared  to  believe  all  that 
■ishi  follow.  The  Count  seemed  (o  read  my 
AsRjlrts  widt  cxubation,  and  thus  continned 
fte  namttre  of  die  Fietuie:— 

"  1  am  from  Ae  hand  of  Raphael :  on  the 
dnt  be  was  crowned  in  the  capitol,  after 
nnsag  the  purple,  that  he  mi^t  not  be  dis- 
tracted by  worldly  cares  from  his  immortal 
parsiit,  I  saw  for  the  first  time,  that  greatest 
of  fiiiMers.  At  Chat  moment  1  experienced  what 
my  be  dfiemed  an  insi»ration  from  above,  and 
is  obedience  to  ii«  impulse,  presented  myself 
*l  the  atndio  of  the  artist  Do  not  mistake  me 
a  Fomarina— no,  yon  behold  the  only 
4i|^r  of  the  Mnce  Colonnal  a  nam^  great 
ii  tedf,  but  still  more  ennobled  in  the  page 
•f  PMwdi. 

"'It  is  erronconsly  supposed  that  the  last  of 
Raphael's  works  was  The  Transfignraiion.  He 
afterwards  painted  one,  and  a  greatei^^inted, 
I  ny,  far  of  diat  ^ine  pictare  I  am  the  sole 
Rcoid— diat  pietnre  was  an  Annunciation;  and 
ia  compKance  with  the  custom  of  tbe  times, 
^  the  aaered  personages  should  each  have 
Mr  ttviH  representatives,  I  sat  for  the  Virgin, 
u  ibe  author  bad  wished  to  commemorate  that 
^*Mt  Ustoikalty,  he  wonld  have  represented 
as  has  been  often  done,  in  a  simple  room, 
no  other  attendant  save  the  Angel,  bear- 
lag  her  emblem  flower;  but  Raphael  resolved 


to  treat  tbe  subject  with  mjrstery;  and  in  order 
to  make  me  the  principal  figure  in  the  piece, 
placed  me  on  a  sort  of  throne,  as  you  see, 
surrounded  by  a  throng  of  patriarchs,  sibyls, 
and  angels. 

*'  'Scarcely  bad  a  year  elapsed  after  the  mighty 

r inter's  untimely  removal  from  this  world  when 
was  attacked  by  a  rapid  consumption,  and 
fell  a  victim  to  its  inroaos.  As  it  is  permitted 
to  those  translated  to  a  better  sphere  occasion* 
ally  to  visit  what  is  deart^st  to  them  below, 
so  "it  was  fated  that  I  should,  by  way  of  a  pur- 
gatory for  early  sins — for  1  had  too  much  loved 
—animate  this  ''dead  likeness: "  becoming  what 
the  Lares  and  Penates  of  old  were,  a  blessing 
and  a  safeguard  to  our  house,  making  honour 
and  v^e  the  characteristics  of  tbe  Colenoas. 

"'Nor  did  my  good  offices  stop  here.  As 
the  fame  of  The  Annondation  got  abroad,  oar 
chapel,  of  which  1  was  tbe  presiding  genius, 
became  tluwnged  with  the  first  and  noblest,  and 
through  my  powerful  mediation,  the  weak  were 
strengthened,  the  wavering  supported,  and  the 
afQicled  consoled.  Nor  let  me  omit  to  mention 
diat  my  glory  was  still  further  enhanced,  when, 
on  the  great  festivals  and  soIcdid  occasions, 
carried  in  the  processions,  or  suspended  from 
the  tapestried  balconv  of  our  palace,  I  received 
the  homage  of  assembled  Rome. 

"'But  evil  days  came:  and,  alas!  I  must  now 
enter  on  the  narration  of  my  sad  history. 

"When  die  Gallic  hordes,  undw  the  false 
pretence  of  liberty  and  eonality  and  brother- 
nood,  swept  down  frtnn  tne  Alps  and  Apen- 
nines upon  our  smiling  plains,  not  even  the 
Goth  and  the  Vandal,  who,  at  the  sacking  of 
the  etenial  city,  encumbered  the  bed  of  the 
Tiber  with  the  ruins  of  temples  and  the  wreck 
of  statues,  made  a  more  barbarian  abuse  of 
oonquest.  Who  can  describe  my  horror,  when 
a  band  of  lawless  soldiery  burst  into  my  sanct- 
uary, laid  their  profane  liands  on  the  work  of 
the  divine  Raphael,  and  cast  lots,  on  tbe  steps 
of  the  altar,  to  part  it  among  themf  i  felt 
the  knife — it  seemied  to  lacerate  and  dissect  me 
limb  from  limb:  separating  me  from  all  diat 
I  loved— patriarchs,  sibyls,  angeb,  one  by  one 
were  torn  away,  till  1  found  myself  in  a  night* 
ful  solitude,  and  not  without  a  struggle  and 
bloodshed. 

"'Happy  was  it  for  me,  great  as  my  suffier- 
ings  were,  that  1  had  not  been  painted  in  fresco, 
and  immovably  fixed  to  a  wall,  or  1  might  have 
shared  the  destiny  so  many  masterpieces  of 
art  were  doomed  to  undergo*  in  '*the  time  of 
the  French."  I  shudder  to  think  that  I  might 
else  have  been  shutout  from  the  light  of  day — 
"dark!  nnattcrabl^  dark!"— lost  to  the  world 
for  ever!  My  fate,  indeed,  was  far  from  enviable. 
Sometimes,  I  lay  smothered  beneath  a  pile  of 
baggage  on  the  fomrgon ;  or  after  a  battle,  al< 
ways  a  victory,  was  dragged  forth,  diced  for, 

"  The  ehap«l  that  «ontahied  tlie  Supper  ofLeo- 
nardo  da  VuicI,  was  turned  Into  a  stable  at  Milan;- 
and  the  beftntiral  medallions  of  Periln  del  Vaga — 
equal  to  any  works  of  Julio  Romane's — when  K 
was  made  (he  quarter  of  the  French  seasral  In 
conmand,  were  covered  wlAi  distemper,  and  nttmy 
obliterated. 
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nffled  for,  and  transferred,  from  hand  to  hand, 
till  I  fell  into  that  of  a  heretic,  who  transpwled 
me  to  London,  where  I  at  length  became  pledged 
at  a  vile  price,  and  deposited  in  a  \ile  place, — 
where  you  may  suppose,  when  I  tell  yon,  that 
over  the  door  hung  the  arms  of  the  Medici. 
Here,  nailed  against  the  wainscot,  I  grew  fa- 
miliar with  misery  and  degradation  in  all  its 
forms;  my  cars  assailed  with  profane  jests  and 
dmnken  unghter:  ray  eyes  not  less  shocked 
with  the  sight  of  the  degimded  beings  who 
bartered  their  filthy  rt^s— thrown  afterwards 
contemptuously  at  my  feet — for  the  means  oJ 
supplying  their  nocessilics  or  their  vices. 

"■After  a  twelvemonth,  being  unredeemed, 
I  was  exposed  to  public  sale,  and  purchased 
by  Mie  ol  those  unconscionable  plunderers— a 

Iicture-dcaler.  By  him  1  was  dispatched  to 
■eghom,  vlienco  I  was  conveyed  to  Florence. 
Here,  despised  and  rejecled,  i  was  made  over 
to  a  broker,  who  hang  me  up,  and  not  in  the 
most  conwicnous  part  of  Ms  stall,  nor  the  best 
sheltered  mnn  the  sun  and  wind  and  rain;  and 
here,  for  four  long  years,  no  passer-by  deigned 
ID  hononr  me  with*  «  look,  much  less  to  bid 
fw  me  the  lowest  coin  in  die  Tuscan  do- 
minions. 

"  '  A  canomco  of  the  Dominican  order,  stricken 
in  years,  poor  as  an  apostle,  and  remarkable 
fornis  saint-like  piety,  was  seized  with  one  of 
those  malienant  fevers  common  in  the  autumnal 
season,  which  he  had  taken  by  infection  from 
a  peasant  in  administering  the  last  unction  in 
extremis.  As  be  lay  on  bis  sick  pallet,  and 
death  stood  in  act  to  strike  over  his  head,  his 
niece,  a  lay  sister  of  the  Sancta  Alaria  Novella, 
was  unremitting  in  her  attentions  to  him;  and 
passing  dailv,  in  her  way  to  the  convent,  the 
stall  of  which  i  have  just  spoken,  bethought  her 
of  me,  purchased  me  ior  two  pauls,  and  hung 
me,  fronting  the  good  old  man,  over  the  cru- 
cifix in  his  cell,  llis  eyes,  already  dim  with 
the  coming  shadows  of  dissolution,  were  me- 
chanically fixed  on  mine.  1  regarded  him  with 
a  look  of  piiy  and  affection.  That  look  shot 
comfort  into  nis  soul.  He  prayed  devoutly  to 
the  Virgin— I  seconded  his  Prayers.  Fromthat 
moment  his  malady  abated;  and  in  foartora 
days  he  resumed  the  holy  offices  of  the  church. 
But  he  did  not  forget  her  to  whom  he  firmly 
believed  he  owed  his  recovery:  nor  did  he 
forget  me :  and  after  having  collected  several 
scndi  by  the  contributions  of  pious  communi- 
cants for  the  praiseworthy  purpose,  he  deter- 
mined on  my  restoration,  i  was  now  placed 
in  the  hands  of  an  honest  and  excellent  young 
painter,  who,  a  rare  thing  in  Florence,  had, 
with  a  conscientious  regard  and  veneration  for 
the  martyr,  just  completed  the  cleaning  of  an 
Andrea  del  Sarto,  that  formed  the  allarpiece  of 
the  Dominican  Chapel.  Had  you  beheld  me  on 
the  eve  of  diis  operation,  you  would  have  shed 
over  me  heart-wrung  tears. 

"*1  have  detailed  lo  you  what  1  had  suffered, 
•now  shudder  to  hear  what  I  was!  Blackened 
and  begrimed  with  layer  after  layer  of  varnish 
and  dust  and  smoko~my  canvas  mildewed  by 
damp  and  pierced  by  worms— mutilated  anddis- 
figured such  was  the  nin  the  artist  was  «n> 
gaged  to  repair. 


Whan  he  he^  to  tear  roe  from  ay  oiigind 
canvas,  and  with  a  pallet  luufe  to  makt  tht 
adhesions  yield,  in  order  afterwards  to  glua  m» 
on  a  new  'fond,'  aot  Ae  tomahawked  Indiaa, 
Marsyas,  nor  the  martyreifBarthol<Hnew,  end«B4 
agonies  more  intense.  Then,  indeed,  in  attar 
despair,  1  deoaed  myself  rained  and  luidait, 
torn  in  pieces,  and  irreparably  destroyed.  Bat 
no :  aftw  the  nuuiMr  of  the  practitioBer,  who, 
with  steadpr  luuid,  ■oerrag  ^e— n  fall  eaai* 
d^ce  inhuownskiU,aBdfttlH»D«diknoiMa 
of  the  nature  of  die  disease— crad  only  tt  w 
merctfiil— sepuntes  (he  morbid  from  the  sowd, 
and  by  the  very  wounds  that  be  iniicts,  restarai 
the  patient  to  renovated  haallh— thus  did  (be 
painter  create  for  me  a  bcw  constitatioB— lay 
the  foundation,  as  it  were,  of  a  aew  life  m 
being.  This  accomplished,  he  proceeded  te  r^ 
move,  with  certain  cosmetics,  the  filth  of  cm* 
turios:  and  this  very  aocomnlatioa  was  it  vbieh 
proved,  as  he  had  expected  to  find,  my  pro- 
servation:  that  alone  teoded  to  save  me  noa 
decay,  inch  after  inch  was  developed,  tiU,  tp 
ray  percqttible  ddight,  1  issaed  fNlh»  UIm  a 
buttmly  from  its  chrysalis,  glowing  wM 
mortal  youfh—nMy,  more  beaotiftil  than  I  ifil 
speared,  fresh  from  the  easel  of  the  mailer- 
my  eomf^exioii  ridur,  my  robe  more  gneefil 
and  easy  in  every  fold,  and  my  whole  mellowi^ 
and  softened  down  into  a  more  exquisite  haiaioajr 
of  colouring.  But  on  this  I  need  not  fwtbcr 
enlarge— you  see  ttikal  1  am. 

*"Tfae  discovery  of  a  new  work  of  R^AmI 
was  soon  noised  about  Florence,  and  mnltiiifa 
flocked,  on  ail  aides,  to  the  stadto  of  tbeariiit 
1  was  seen,  ndmirBd,  aderedl  All  desired  to 
possess  me.  An  b^ish  tHUrfemna  was  wilfaf 
to  cover  me  with  pieces  of  gold,  as  my  priM. 
but  he  found  a  rini  in  yen- a  nore  anooeasw 
competitor.  The  ten  thousand  sondi  you  oSati 
were  too  great  a  temptation  for  the  fortomis 
Canonico.  With  tears  in  his  eyes,  he  eo«Bie4 
out  the  coins,  and  handed  me  over  to  my  obw 
master.  Since  whoi,  yen  know  my  fate— Iw 
you  have  made  it.' " 

At  this  moment,  a  bell  of  silver  sonnd  iw^ 
ing  through  the  chateui  announced  the 
boor,  and  the  Count,  rising  and  waving  his  bia4 
almost  imperceptibly  to  me,  hurried  to  tbe 
chapel.  I  now  hejvd  the  pealiag  of  an  omb, 
and  three  voices,  a  bass,  a  teoor,  and  a  Ir^e, 
joining  in  the  evening  hyam  to  tbeVii^  IV 
shades  of  twilight  had  be^un  to  deeyan;  aai 
without  wishing  to  take  a  formal  leave  of  V 
host,  i  made  the  best  of  a  bad  way  to  w 
aaberge.  There  1  reflected  on  all  1  liad  sect 
and  beard,  and  became  the  more  coBviBen| 
that  in  making  "nil  admuari"  my  motto  snt 
role  of  life,  I  had  jirdged  rixhtly.  i  fdt  no  Mr 

5 rise  that  a  bigoted  Gathelic,  immved  ia  s 
tiapidafed  chateau,  with  no  ower  compmH* 
than  a  confessor,  a  chorister,  and  a  HsdoaaS| 
should  confound  dreams  with  realities,  and  ipus 

andlhink  asCountB  had  done  of  his  pcw^ 

It  was  a  new  vision  of  the  old  steryof  w 
Sculptor  and  his  Statue. 

The  history  of  the  picture  is  not  yet  oo» 
Dieted.  The  Count  is  dead;  and  the  Msf"^ 
fomu  one  of  tbe  most  dUtingaished  utatmmi 
of  tbe  Munich  Galley. 
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fiutr  Mk  kM«  ka«n  to  tara  Um  ro"*C  P*r— 

n*  Mglrt  lock!     tt»  kwMUU,  Adr  |ttaw 

Sctreetr  •^qput:  «  la  ika  Um 

Of         ■iifciii,  ttM  difcnmnM  bnrf 

Bom,  Ital  «■  the  •eewwi  iltar  Mo* 

«wd'4      lAcriT.    OM  ■ulrr'd  Qw»l 

WW  mm  (to  Hdlwk|s  tT  Itoi  wlgkt  tore  bMS— 

TW  MM— llwt  fprWdtd  Or  Ur  Ircues  •'«■ 

mh  ten'*  nlinrir  tDow!  Brt  uw  u 

Urelf,  aat«H,  Btoppy  M«l  K  Oms — 

1  bvB  to  UH  aa  tonbler  Uftory ; 

i  nltge  Ule,  whtte  oatf  eUxm^  in  MOth, 
(IT  My)  win  be        ud  Hm^l*  tnth. 

"■ite,"  1^  AiikroM  to  Ui  iMftr  4m»— 
(ft  NT  fmmrt  we  hb  wib  to  imm, 

awl  'Untar''  to  UnMir  appUed, 
JU  Ife^  gran  daltei  BMlnaiM  the  briila— 
lb**,"  ^Mife  Anbrow,  u  ke  fieed  the  awlb, 
WM  M-Mt  teetk,  keftn  to  itned  Mk 
Tt  lb  *ir  lakaw,  fitMi  tto  eoUaf*  daor— 
1^  Hakimg  Ikat,  to-aigikt,  if  not  befDn, 
Ttoel  to  wHd  work.    Bast  bear  «U  Gtowtoo*  ntr? 
ITi  tnwiif  «p  dewa  mstnard;  tad  look  tkere, 
Oh     tkoca  Ma-falttl  af,  Ikm  foot  a  pair; 
lad  *Dek  a  ndda  Ikawl  If  ralB  OMMf  as, 

ii  ttfcals,  tbt  mMn  wW  to  aat  aww. 

Ttai  path  by  tb'  Ited'B  a  aaitf  M  af  wajr— 
lot  M  Ito  jwn(  aiM  Ude  ftm  ■eboal  lo-dar." 

"to,  aMtber,  doP  tha  qnick-ear'd  nrcUas  cried; 

Twt  HMto  laise*  to  the  Ctttor'a  tide 

Qmo  cOBginf,  at  they  laok'd  turn  Um,  1^  apy 

The  uuworiaf  lufMge  af  tto  moUier't  eye. 

Ikr*  was  deiial,  aod  sto  ibook  tor  bead : 

'^tr.  Bay — ao  ham  will  eoBM  to  Itoai,"  ato  uid, 

""nt  aMrew  lets  ttca  off  tbeoe  ihoit  duk  deyi 

Aa  kev  Ito  earOir;  asd  oar  Ua,  rta  sani 

lay  ^  to  mile*— a»d  I  ksaw  111  Ine— 

Ta  lito  m  af  banclf  aai  J«nr  too. 

lad  fa  Ito  m^~~Mt  wtmm  coon  M  of  ttj— 

Twa  rnn  tto  aMoot:  «d  thef  ftn  awiy 

Tto  OrtMat  toMlf  at  tta  oftool  to-dar." 

Ike  Mltor^  wiM  wai  law,  (alas  Tor  ber 
Hal  baflcM  day,  poor  foall)  SW  coald  aot  err, 
TktaiM  AatoMo;  and  Ua  UWa  Ui^bair'd  Jue 
(Bir  aMaiiike)  to  bit  bMvt  to  bogg'd  agaia, 
Whfa  cack  kad  kid  kor  tn;  ibe  cltofioc  m 
A*  IT  Out  dajr  rta  caaU  aot  let  bin  go. 
■«  trtiw'a  aau  mwat  nudob  a  baMf  hUm 
b  aatart^  teMTroet  Mead.   Oae  lail  fend  Ust, 
"fied  Men  atr  UMo  aaMi;"  Ito  bKker  aaU, 
iad  itoortr  wert  hb  war  to  win  biaad. 
Ttai  alghl  to  aoen,  tta  pbrauda  pami  iMe, 
Wkei  laeto  daMra  fto  aMer  pair  pnl  on— 
Hal  af  Ito  Mlher  ao  rfMd,  «r  Af, 
Or  ^leiMoalBg  tto  lore  that  coald  deaj ; 
IM  rtapir,  aa  tb*  riapto  trabbg  tokfU, 
b  fM,  pbiB  iliiiBMfaiWM^M  tf  OHMghl, 


*  A  fttalmtar  oprbc  rmbbf  teto  On  aoa  catod 
ChnMBnr- 


CSabmissivdr  reaiga'd  tta  hope  of  plaf^ 
Toward!  Ito  aarbw  iwatoMi  of  tto  day. 

To  me  IkanTi  icwOblag  tanoUag,  I  eabbw, 
In  tto  gtare  laok  af  iMj  OoagUAilMH, 
Seen  onan  b  aon  HWe  audiah  bM 
AMnff  tto  paon   Hot  that  iriwrA  va  tonea 
(,5baiBe  to  oat  bad,  onr  ralan,  and  oar  neol) 
The  nnnatimil  aafferiaga  of  tto  bctorr  child, 
Bnt  a  sMld  ^aineaa,  reflaclive,  nild, 
Betohening,  ia  the  deptto  ef  Uwee  r^iBf  eye*, 
Sense  or  lift's  eares,  withoat  Its  aiserlei. 

So  to  tto  mlber'a  charge,  with  thonghlbl  brow, 

Tto  dacilo  Uttr  'toad  iltonUTa  now; 

Proad  of  tor  yaara  and  of  impalel  tcBM, 

And  prndeMO  jHUfytaff  coaMoaca— 

And  little  Imaty,  mn  diwan»  alUU 

Beside  her  wailed  the  naMnal  win. 

So  staadbg  band  ia  kand,  a  breUcr  twab 

Cabsb'roagh  ne'er  pabted:  no—nor  ho  of  8pabi 

GIortwM  MarUlo!~ead  bf  ooatrut  tbewn 

More  beevtlM.    The  yoimger  lilUe  one, 

With  large  bine  trftt,  tad  silton  ringleli  bir, 

By  nnt-bruwn  Lizxy,  with  naaolh  parted  hair. 

Sable  and  glossy  as  the  raven's  wing, 

And  Instrons  eyes  as  dark. 

"How,  Kbd  and  bring 

Jenny  nft  bane,"  Ito  awltor  said— "doa't  sUy 
To  pidl  a  boagh  or  toftr  by  Ito  way: 
And  when  yon  eome  to  crass  tto  ford,  hold  faal 
Yonr  litUe  sifter's  head,  UO  yea'ra  quUa  put- 
That  plank's  ao  ctasy,  and  so  slippery 
Cir  not  o'erflewed)  Ito  stepping-stoaet  wiU  to. 
Bat  yoB're  good  chUdrea— steady  as  old  folk, 
I'd  tnut  ye  aay  where."    Tben  Uuy's  ebak, 
A  good  grey  difBe,  lorbgly  ahe  tied, 
And  amply  little  Jenny's  lack  tappUed 
With  her  own  waiaiest  atowl.    "Bo  flan,"  said  Ao, 
"To  wrap  H  nnnd  and  kaat  it  earefkUy 
(LUw  Ihb)  whea  yoa  cam  boaw;  Jast  baring  fha 
Oae  band  to  krid  By.   How,  mato  baste  away- 
Good  wBI  to  Htool,  and  than  fo^  rigU  to  play." 

Was  there  ao  slnUng  at  Ito  noUier's  heart, 

irben  all  eipiipt,  they  tom'd  ibeai  to  depart? 

When  dtfwa  tto  bne,  ahe  watch'd  tbeni  as  tboy  weal 

Till  oDt  of  sight,  was  ao  forefeellng  tent 

or  coning  ill?  Ia  tnilk  I  oaanot  tell: 

Sveh  warnings  koM  ton  tni,  we  know  taU  wtH, 

And  mat  balirra— beUarbf  that  ttoy  are— 

la  mercy  then— to  roase — rea train — prepare. 

And,  now  I  atad  aw,  aoaMfl^  af  Ito  kind 
Did  snrtly  baMt  that  day  Ito  awtbcr*!  Bbd, 
Making  It  irkMMo  to  bida  aU  Hoaa 
By  her  awn  ^el  hearth.    Tto'  aavor  kaowa 
For  idle  goasipry  was  ieaay  Gray, 
Yet  so  it  wai,  ttot  mom  ato  coald  not  atay 
At  hone  with  her  own  ikoagbts,  bat  took  tor  way 
To  her  aext  nei^koar's,  half  a  loaf  lo  barrow- 
Yet  might  her  store  tore  lasted  oat  tto  aHTrow. 
—And  with  Ito  ioK»  ahtab'd,  sto  Ibgofd  sttU— 
Said  sto— "My  MMar,  IT  toV  bad  bb  wW, 
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Wovld  Uv«  kept  back  onr  UU1«  one*  from  aAool 
TUf  draadfal  moniing;  «ad  I'm  nch  a  rool, 
Sfnca  ttwr're  bem  goae,  I've  wish'd  Am  tack.  BM 
then 

It  won't  do  ia  lach  tUntt  to  knuv  Ml — 
Our  AmbroM  ■peeiallr-   If  let  aku 
He'd  ipoU  thoH  WMckei.   M  ir>  OMtair 
That  itom  be  Hid  ma  brewiaf,  am  nHmgh— 
WMl  vUt  ar  that?— Ta  tUik  what  idle  Mff 
wm  COM  iirto  Wa  head!  aad  h«ra  wltt  roa 
I  atop,  u  IT  rd  «In  ^ 

And  thoT'H  cone  Iidm  drowm'd  nU.  I  Mil  be  |ew 
To  get  dry  Magt,  and  a«t  tko  kettle  on." 

Bit  dar'9  work  dose,  three  awrtal  nilM  nd  man 
Lay  betwera  Amlmwe  end  Ua  eottaco  doar. 
A  woarr  way,  Ood  wot!  Cur  waarr  wighl! 
B«  yet  far  off,  the  cnriinr  muIm  in  al^ 
Praai  hie  own  chiMey,  and  Ua  heart  fen  ll|feL' 
Hew  ideasanllr  Uu  hnMe  hoaiertand  elwd, 
Down  the  grata  lae  by  thMtOag  ShMef  Wwd! 
Hew  sweel  tba  wafttog  of  the  CTflnlng  breeu 
U  ^tog-tfaM,  (hm  Ua  two  old  chetrr-Creas 
Skeeted  with  blossom!  Aed  In  bol  Joly, 
Froai  the  brown  nwor-track,  thadowleaa  and  *r> 
How  grateltol  the  coed  coreH  to  regain 
or  hia  own  «m»m— that  ahady  Itna, 
With  the  white  cottage,  in  a  flantinff  glow 
or  smset  gtory,  ^imbig  brigfct  bttow, 
And  jasmine  parch,  hie  matlc  portico! 

Wkh  what  a  thankM  gtadnoaa  fa  Ua  fhea, 

CSDent  heart-homata— plant  of  special  grace!) 

At  the  lane's  entranee,  ahiAenlBg  oft  Us  pnee, 

Would  Ambrose  send  a  loHng  look  before; 

Conceiting  the  caged  blackbird  at  the  door, 

The  rery  blackbird,  stnOn'd  its  Uttle  throat 

In  welcome,  with  a  more  rejoicing  note; 

And  honest  Tinker  I  dog  of  donbtfnl  breed, 

AU  bristle,  back,  and  ttU,  bvt  "good  at  need," 

Pleasant  kis  greeting  to  the  accnatomed  ear; 

Bnt  of  aU  welcomes  pleasantest,  meat  dea^ 

The  ringing  roicea,  like  tweet  sUvar  baUs, 

Of  U>  two  UUle  ones.  Bov  UmBr  swells 

The  father's  heart,  aa,  daoctet  «p  the  kne, 

Each  elasps  a  hand  hi  her  smaU  band  again; 

And  each  mntl  ttf  her  tale,  ahd  "si^  her  sar," 

bveding  as  she  leads,  with  eweel  delay, 

(OlUhoed^  bleat  IheaghHessusa!)  bis  onvard  way. 

And  when  the  winter  day  closed  in  so  (kst. 
Scarce  fbr  his  task  woold  dreary  daylight  last; 
And  in  all  weathers — driving  sleet  and  snow — 
Home  by  that  bare,  Uoak  moor^-track  must  be -go, 
DarUiag  and  lonely.  Ok!  the  bleaeed  tight 
(Bis  pelettar)  of  that  UUIa  twinkling  light 
Prom  OM  flHaN  irindow,  Ora'  the  laales*  htnes, 
GUaimering  ae  tlMly;  no  aye  b«  Us 
Had  spied  it  so  br  off.  And  svre  was  he, 
Entering  the  lane,  a  steadier  beam  to  see, 
Roddy  and  broad  as  peal-IM  hearth  coidd  po«r. 
Streaming  to  meet  him  tnm  the  open  door. 
Then,  the'  the  blaclUrird's  welcoan  was  nabeasd — 
Silenced  by  winter— note  of  annuner  bird 
StJU  hail'd  Um  from  no  mortal  fowl  alire, 
Bnt  from  the  enckoo-clock  Jaet  striUng  Are— 
And  Tinker's  ear  and  Tinker'a  nose  were  keen— 
Off  started  ha,  and  ibaa  t  taa  wu  teen 
Barh'ning  tte  doorwny;  and  a  iMHer  tprtle, 
And  then  aMrtber,  ■peer'd  Inlo  Hie  U^ 


Ready  to  firtlow  free  on  Tinker'a  track, 
Bnt  br  tke  mothw's  hand  that  held  her  back; 
And  yet  n  moment— a  few  it^ — and  tkere, 
Pnll'd  o'er  the  threshold  by  that  eager  pair, 
He  site  by  Ua  own  hearOl  in  Us  own  ekair; 
Tinker  taken  past  betMe,  with  eyes  that  tay, 
"Aalcr!  we're  dMe  ear  bnrintae  ftar  Ike  (hiy." 
The  kettle  stags,  the  cat  ta  ekona  pan, 
The  bnsy  honeewMb  wHh  her  tea  ikhn*  sHrs; 
The  den's  nude  thst,  Ike  ell  altf  evlata  Mm; 
How  the  hail  elailen!  UU  It  eintter  •■. 
How  the  wind  fares  nnd  nOHeet  What  caret  kef 
Safe  benaed,  and  wMn  beaanlh  bit  own  mar  twt, 
With  a  wee  bosle  featBtag  ea  eadi  hane. 

Sack  was  the  honr— boar  sacred  and  Bpart-- 
Warm'd  In  expectancy  the  poor  man's  bearL 
Snmmer  and  wMer,  aa  Ua  toU  he  pBed, 
To  Um  and  Ua  the  Httnl  «oaai  appBe«. 
Preaowced  n  Adanb  Bnt  the  bread  was  eweel 
So  eam'd,  hr  saeh  dear  amadis.  The  wnary  fssl 
Bepe-abed,  slept  lighUy  ea  Oe  keawwaad  way; 
So  spedaBy  it  fhred  wRk  Aaibfese  Amy 
That  time  1  ten  aC  He  bad  warfc'd  aB  day 
At  a  groat  clearing:  rig'ront  sbeke  aa  Mreke 
Striking,  tUI,  when  be  stopi.  Us  baefc  tee«-d  bnkt, 
And  the  strong  arm  dropt  ncn  elete.  What  of  MT 
Tkere  was  a  treatve  hUden  in  hit  kal — 
A  ptaytUng  tor  Ae  yonng  oaes.  He  had  Usaad 
A  domoose  aait;  Ibe  Hrhig  baH  oeiTd  raasd 
For  its  long  wlnlar  ahep;  and  aU  Us  lhaaght 
As  be  tmdged  tieatly  bemewaid,  waa  aT  Maght 
Bat  fte  glad  weadMsasal  ta  Jtny't  ayea, 
Aad  gmTer  Uaiy's  ^aleter  «Rpriat^ 
When  be  sheaM  yield,  ^  gates,  and  htos,  mi  pnpTt 
Hard  wen,  tke  llcpxea  capUn  la  tkelr  care. 

'Twas  a  wild  erening— wUd  and  nngfe.  "I  kaew," 
Tkoogbt  Ambrose,  "thoae  nUncky  galls  spake  trie— 
And  Caffer  Cbewton  never  growls  tot  noaght  - 
;  I  should  be  mortal  'nasod  now,  if  I  thangU 
Hy  Utile  ra^s  were  not  sale  boaaod  kefbm 
That  bonding  hall-starm— ay,  Ms  bov  aad  mm— 
ITnless.  by  that  old  craiy  Ul  ef  hoari, 
They're  not  patted  dry^litot  ever  BhaBear-ftri, 
That  rn  be  beaad  tw— twiAia  at  tt  ataal  ha  .  .  . 
wail  K  my  trfatrets  had  beta  ndad  by  m  . 
Svt,  checking  Hie  hatf-thonrht  as  karaay. 
Be  look'd  ont  for  the  Heme-Sttf.  There  It  ahaB% 
And  with  a  gladden'd  heart  be  basten'd  oa. 

Be'*  In  the  lane  again— and  there  bthw. 
Streams  ttma  the  open  doorway  Omt  red  glow, 
Which  warmt  Um  bet  to  look  ab  For  Us  prin 
Cailiou  ha  Ms-all  safe  and  aaag  H  Uca— 
"Dawn  nakerl— dowa,  M  boyt— not  ^alle  sa  Bes- 
Tbe  tUag  Asa  nMm  ta  ne  game  tor  thee.— 
Bat  whafs  the  aeantagY— no  look-eat  ta  Hbll 
No  IMag  saal  a-atirl— Pray  Sod,  tS^  ilgkt! 
Wko't  lltleriag  rend  the  peal>siaA  ta  each  wealtart 
Mother!"  yea  ndght  hare  f>ll*d  Um  wHk  a  fkalhtr 
When  Uie  short  aavwer  to  Ua  load — '^BHo!" 
And  knrriod  qnetUon— "  Are  they  eenef  "—wns— 

To  throw  his  tooli  dawn— baalUy  vnbeak 
The  old  cradi'd  taalcm  froat  ita  daaty  aoofc, 
Aad  while  he  lit  it,  spank  a  checrtag  word, 
That  itaMSt  choked  Um,       «■>  aetfeely  bavd, 
Was  bat  a  mwast's  act,  aad  he  was  gaae 
To  where  a  fearrel  foresight  led  Un  oa. 
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Turit  1  ati|kko«'*  cottaffl  is  kis  waf — 
iHfc  rata  «~~Um  he  took  Witt  thMt  M«r 
t*  km  Mb  tm^amf — ffgr  who  cmM  uy 
Whit         mghl  k«t  Thqr  iltMft  IM*  Aa  tnek 
n*  cftMm  ifeorid  hm  Uh«a  MmHa$  feMh 

bU  ife*  fbckj  dariaen  Ihey  Mt  n(, 

kf  Um  UaUra  %hl,  pver  d  all  aboot, 
la  ararr  ra*4-Me  lUchM,  holt,  aad  wMb, 
TU  nddMlr— aa  aeafiaf  mw  lha  hraok— 
gftihiag  btwah'd  fMl  Ihoi.  Thai  was  Tinker'a  bark— 
UabMdad,  ha  had  foUaw  d  la  lha  dark. 
Qiaa  at  hit  naatar'a  heals,  btt,  swift  as  liffct, 
IwM  hrfte*  am  MW.  "Ba  —n  he's  rifhl— 
V>  M  lha  imA,"  cried  iabnH.  "Bald  lha  li^ 
Urn  dnm— iMm  mAIiv      Ifei  water.  Backl 
I  lM»  M  whiM-tha  aM  dag's  And  Ihm,  Mark." 
t*  spcaUaf.  himliliiMiy  fea  harried  ea 
TMwi  the  oU  cfaif  iM  Mft$t.  R  wu  gawl 
lad  ■!  hit  daU  mMraelad  iisht  caiM  show 
Wai  ihs  hlaefc  raid  aad  daA  nroUas  atraan  balaw. 
"Yit  ihwa'i  life  sanawhara— Mr*  thaa  Tiakar's  wUh— 
ThaTi  sve,"  said  Merit.  *'So,  let  Ihe  laatan  lUae 
hen  rwder.  There's  lha  dac-aad,  harkl" 

"Oh  davl'* 
M  a  In  sob  earn  Matlr  «a  UM  ear, 
■ick'4  It  ifce  sahMH  fHt.  Dawa.  «Mi  as  IhOHM^ 
lm  m  tkmm  k«*t  Imbftte,  wkan  ha  cmibt 
M  hrft  iT  ■ifelhlH-*  tek  hnddlad  haiv- 
Mka»  water,  where  twaa  aeaece  Use  ilas>> 
hr  a  til  Ma;  aad  half  above  it,  prt^M 
Ir  MB  eld  rmed  tlde-vUcs,  that  had  al^ 
Kedwara  the  brohea  ylaak,  whaa  U  gare  way 
WMfe  lha  lw«  HlUe  oaes  that  loeklns  dar ! 
"^T  kdcs!— nr  lamhUasr  was  the  fUher's  erf. 
det  IMIf  Mkc  Bade  aaswer— "Bare  as  I!" 
7«as  Uasf-s.  There  she  esooch'd,  wllh  race  as  white, 
Mm  ihullr.  hjr  the  Hehariaf  Uattn-UfH 
Ilea  ifeaeted  corpse.  The  yale  Mae  lips,  dnwa  tl(U, 
Wide  Htted,  ihowiat  all  tha  fairir  tceO^ 
iad  area  as  seaw  dark  al^eel  Mdiraiarh, 
ITuh  d  br  lha  tarbid  water,  ts'd  Uka  iloBa— 
tee  ar«  aad  haad  streUh'd  eat.  aad  rifid  grom, 
finipiaf,  as  ia  the  deaUH^ripe  —  Jeaa^'s  tnek. 
Thtra  the  lar  dnnra'd  CoaM  he  saataia  that  steck. 
The  deedac  falherT  Where's  Ihe  anrirea  rock 
Cm  bide  each  bUstiae  ia  Us  flialiest  part 
As  Ikat  soft  scatiMt  tUaf — Ue  hmaa  heart? 

Mar  lifted  her  ttom  eat  her  wat'rr  bed— 

■K  carahiff  ca^  the  leself  little  head 

■■f  Hhc  a  brakaa  saawftap  aU  aside— 

Aad  Me  maU  haad.  The  notber's  shawl  was  tied, 

iMrin  «af  free,  ahont  Ike  ehild's  small  fom, 

i>  vas  her  last  l^taaetfaa— **/tef  aad  wm"— 

tse  w«U  •beyed— loo  fut\  A  tuti  bald 

Uwd^  10  the  scrag  hj  a  Ihiek  foU 

Tfcel  caackt  aad  plnn'd  bar  ia  the  riTer'e  bed. 

Whie  ttrea^  tha  aechleaa  water  amhead 

w  1ft  kaalh  baUlcd  i*. 


"She  Might  bare  Hred 
gtraggliag  Uke  Lissr,"  was  the  tboaght  that  rircd 
The  wnuhed  ■other's  heart  whaa  she  kaaw  aU. 

ftr  mf  ttalislBOis  aboot  Ual  shawl- 
lad  Artar  mold  hare  k^  thaa  back  the  dar; 
Bat  I  waa  wUM— drMag  VUm  away 
la  «Mh  wild  wealherl" 

Thas  Ihe  torlored  heart 
Daaatarallr  agaiasi  itself  takes  part, 
Driviag  the  sha^  edge  deeper  ef  a  woe 
Too  deep  already.  They  had  raised  her  aow, 
Aad  pattiag  Ihe  wet  riaglets  farom  her  brow, 
To  that,  and  lha  cold  cbeik,  and  lips  as  eM, 
The  blher  glaed  kis  wana  Mes,  ere  they  raUV 
Oace  aara  the  Mai  ihawi— her  wladhg  iUrt— 
Ahoat  lha  prwdoao  day.  Oae  heart  stiU  beat, 
Warn'd  by  M  ftearfe  bleed.  To  Ma  <Md 
He  tara'd  hK  ^  her  pBaoas  atoMriag  nUd 
rierced  Mai  afreA— aad  aow  the  kaaw  Ma  aat— 
"Mother;"- she  ■armr'd— "who  says  I  forgot? 
MatbM-1  indeed,  iadecd,  I  hapl  ftst  hold, 
Aad  tied  the  ibawl  qni(«  close— aha  caat  be  coU— 
Bat  §kt  woa'l  mre— wo  slip!— I  doa'l  kaaw  how- 
Bat  I  held  oa— aad  I'm  so  weary  a<rw — 
And  it's  so  dark  and  cold!  oh  dearl  ah  dear! — 
Aad  she  woat  mra— If  daddy  was  hat  hml" 

•  0*0 

VMr  1^— *a  wwdir'd  la  her  mM,  twas  do«— 
Bat  foaa  Uie  plleoaa  amsar  died  awqr, 
Aad  frial  ia  her  ftlhcr's  ams  sho  ley— 
They  thair  dead  bmhw  had  raslga'd,  to  lake 
Tha  Hriag  so  aear  lool.  For  her  dear  sake. 
And  oae  at  baaie,  he  arm'd  hiaseif  lo  bear 
His  lotery  Hke  a  aan— with  tMder  eare, 
Dottng  Us  coat  her  lUrerlag  form  to  fM  — 
(His  BoiOboBr  beariag  «ai  wUch  felt  no  cold,) 
He  ciaiy'd  her  elose— aad  so,  with  lltUe  said, 
HoaMward  (hey  bora  the  Uriag  aad  the  dead. 

• 

Vmt  Aahrosa  Gray's  poor  eottar.  aU  tkal  alght, 

Shaao  MUly  a  Utile  sUMag  light, 

Abora— briaw:— ftr  aU  were  watehcra  tbeia, 

Sara  oaa  saaad  sleeper —tfer,  pareatal  cart, 

Parcatal  watehftlneas,  arall'd  not  >ew. 

Bat  ia  Ihe  yeaag  iiirrivor's  UnWog  brow, 

Aad  waaderlag  eyes,  dellriODi  fbver  bora'd; 

Aad  a  night  long  froai  side  to  side  she  tOTi'd, 

niooosly  plaiaiBg  Uke  a  wonaded  dore, 

With  aow  and  then  the  Mwamr— '*8ke  won't  awre"— 

And  le'  when  aMmlag.  as  ia  wiekery,  brigkt 

SbMM  aa  that  piltow,  pasilag  strange  the  Ughl— 

That  yoaag  head's  rnraa  hidr  was  •imak'd  with  wUlel 

Ma  Idle  letfaia  lUs.  Sneh  tUaga  bare  baea 

Wa  haaw.  Aad  aew  /  MB  «daf  I  daee  sesn. 

lift  sUaggted  iMg  with  death  la  that  sbmI  Aranir, 
Bat  U  was  sirwg,  and  ceaqaer'd.  All  beaune 
Aa  11  bad  been  with  the  poor  bally— 
AU-sarlag  that  wUch  aem  am  al^  be- 
Ihare  wm  ■>  oapty  ptaco— th^  were  hat  Una. 
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TH£ -CAHBEEWELL  BEAUTY. 


A  CITY  BOHAMCI. 


She  ral«nd  Ui  Aop  wUcb  mi  vtrr  Mtt  wai  wpaeiua,  ud  Im  rcottrtd  hw  wltk  a  Ik*  Mtks  it  Ikt 
pofcod  refpeet,  ortnillit  iMr  M  fU  don,  ud  ilwirii«  krririth  Ui  feMi  Mm  mm  liiiwiMi  flMi— 


CBArnw  I. 


Mr.  Mooby  wu  in  Ub  shop.  Us  buk  to  dw 
fire  and  bis  face  to  the  Time$,  when  hj^feniog 
to  look  above  Ae  npper  edce  of  theiieir^i^rj 
towards  the  street,  be  cangbt  ai^  ttf  aa  c^ui- 
paxe  that  seened  familiar  to  hiia. 

Conid  it  be! 

Yes,  it  was  the  same  dark  brown  chariot, 
with  the  drab  liveries, — the  sane  gray  horses, 
with  the  same  crest  on  the  harness,  aad  above 
all  the  same  ladv-face  was  lookuig  Ihrei^  the 
curiage* window  1 

In  a  mome^  Hr.  Mooby  waa  at  his  gltti- 
door  obsequiously  ushering  the  fur  customer 
into  his  shop,  mere  widi  nis  profonndest  bow 
and  his  sunniest  smile  he  invited  her  to  ft  seat 
at  the  counter.  Her  commands  were  eagerly 
solicited  and  promptlv  executed.  The  two 
small  volumes  she  asVed  for  were  ^eedily 
produced,  neatly  packed  up,  and  delivered  to 
the  footman  in  drab,  to  be  deposited  in  the 
dark-brown  chariot.  But  the  lady  still  lingered. 
Thrice  within  a  fortnighl  she  had  oerapied  ihe 
same  seat,  on  each  occasion  making  a  longer 
visit  than  the  last,  and  becmning  more  and  «on 
IHendly  and  familiar.  •  Perhaps,  being  past  the 

5 rime  of  life,  she  was  flattered  by  the  extremely 
eferential  attentions  of  the  young  tradesman; 
perhaps  she  was  pleased  with  the  knowledge  he 
possessed,  or  seemed  to  possess  of  a  particular 
subject,  and  was  gratified  by  the  interest  which 
he  look,  or  appeared  to  take  in  ber  favourite 
science.  However  she  still  lingered,  smiling 
very  pleasantly,  and  dtatiing  very  agriseaUy  in 
ber  low,  sweet  voice,  while  she  tamed  over 
the  pretty  ilhistfated  volomea  that  wen  snecess* 
ively  offered  to  her  notice. 

In  the  mean  time  the  delighted  Mooby  did 
his  utmost  in  the  conversational  way  to  main- 
lain  his  ground,  which  was  no  easy  task,  lee- 
ing  that  he  was  not  well  read  in  her  favourite 
science,  nor  indeed  in  any  other.  In  fact,  he 
did  not  read  at  all:  and  altbongh  a  butcher 

tets  beefirii,  a  bookseller  does  not  become 
ookisb,  from  the  mere  smell  of  his  commodity. 
Nevertheless  he  managed  to  get  cm,  in  his  own 
mind  very  toleraUy,  ndding  a  few  words  about 
Egypt  and  the  Pyramids  to  the  lady's  mention 
of  the  Sj^iinz,  and  at  the  name  of  Hemnon,  edg- 
ing in  a  sentence  or  two  about  the  British  Mu- 
seum. Sometimes,  indeed,  she  alluded  to  clas- 
sical proper  names  altogether  beyond  his  ac- 
quaintance; but  in  sucb  cases,  he*  escaped,  by 
flying  off  at  a  tangent  to  the  new  ballet,  or 
the  last  new  novel,  of  which  he  had  derived 
an  opinion  from  the  advertisements — nay,  even 
digrrasing  at  need,  like  >Sir  Peter  Laurie,  on 


the  Owiihns  nuisance,  and  the  Wooden  9w^ 
ments.  Te  teU  the  truth,  the  4»dy,  as  urn- 
times  hsfpens,  was  se  intent  on  her  own  Mte 

of  the  durourst^  &at  she  paid  little  altentiN  ts 
bis  topics  or  their  treatment,  and  so  far 
ing  any  inoongnrity  would  have  allowed  kM 
to  talk  (deeded  o4  the  dimness  of  the  |M> 


and  assidntiea  recommended  him  so  tuA  to 
her  good  graces,  that  at  parting  he  nceifei  ■ 
especial  token  of  her  £ivonr. 

"Mr.  Mooby,"  said  the  lady,  and  she  dit« 
an  embossed  card  from  an  elesamt  sHver  cue, 
and  presented  it  to  the  yong  pnMiihOT,  *^ 
must  come  and  see  me."  ^  ,  . 

Mr.  Mooby  was  of  eourse  highly 
and  deeply  bonoored :  not  merely  vertally,  W 
actually  and  physically}  for  as  he  took  W 
embossed  cud,  his  blood  thrilled  with  debw 
to  the  very  tips  of  his  fingers.  Not  Ast  w 
was  in  love  Witt  the  danor;  though  sHIl  b^ 
some,  she  wis  put  die  middle-age,  and.  Mte*, 
old  enough,  aceoiding  to  the  popular  jknet, 
to  have  been  his  mother.  But  then  she  wu  w 
ladylike  and  w«ll-bicd,  nod  had  eucb  a  earnsn 
—the  dark  brown  one— and  so  affaMe— wrta  » 
footman  and  a  gold-headed  cane— <[uite  a  w* 
rate  connexioa  —with  a  silver  crest  on  the 
ness— and  oh  t  sudi  a  capital  pair  of  well-mil* 
cd  grays  I  These  considerations  were  «• 
gratifying  to  his  ambition;  hut  above  uk** 
vanity  was  flattered  by  a  condeseenrien  wftiw 
confirmed  him  in  an  opinion  he  had  loag  *" 
dulged  in  secret— namely,  that  in  penonil  ^ 
pearance,  mannen,  and  fashion,  he  was  a  eoii- 
pound  of  (he  Apollo  Belvidere  and  Lord  C«*- 
terfield,  with  a  touch  of  Coont  D'Orsay.  M 
the  lady  tfetki.  . 

"Any  rooming,  Mr.  Mooby,  except  Wfldnw* 
day  and  Friday.  I  shall  be  at  home  aU  tbe 
rest  of  the  week,  and  shall  leave  orders  w 
your  admittance."  . 

Mr.  Mooby  bowed,  as  far  as  he  could,  slier 
the  fashion  of  George  fV,- escorted  the  l»g 
into  the  street,  as  nearly  as  possiUe  m  tfee 
style  of  the  Master  of  the  Ceremonies  at  Bnp- 
ton.  and  then  handed  her  into  her  0"^*^ 
with  the  air,  as  well  as  he  could  imiUte  ii,  <x 
a  French  Marquis  of  the  mcien  rifi'^:,  . 

"I  shall  expect  you,  Mr.  Mooby,"  flaid  tfce 
lady,  through  the  carria(,'e-window. 
an  inducement"— here  she  smiled  mysienouiiyi 
and  nodded  significantly— "you  shall  hi«  • 
peep  at  my  Camberwelllleaiity." 
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Ourraii  n. 


"Am  did  he  gor 

yfkTy  asto  Usfigare,  it  liad  been  dueetimes 
eat  oat,  at  fidl  len^,  in  black  paper— once  on 
d«  Chain  Pier  at  Brixton -once  in  R^n^ 
street,  and  once— 

"Bat  did  he  go?" 

neo,  for  bis  face,  he  bad  twice  had  it  done 
in  «3,  thrice  in  crayons,  and  once  in  pencil  by 
Waceman.  Moreover,  he  had  had  it  miniatnred 
by  Lover— and  he  had  been  in  treaty  wiA 
Mmes  for  Us  bast,  bat  the  marbling  came  so 
emnsivc— 

•'Bat  did  be  go,  I  say?" 

So  flxpensiTC  iMthe  g^we  np  design,  lud 
ceilentM  Ums^  with  a  ma«t  in  plistw  of 
Paris. 

"Bat  did  he  gor 

Yes— to  both.   To  Collen  for  a  half-length, 
and  to  Beard  for  a  whole  one.   I  think  that 
wu  ifl— bat  no — be  went  to  Whaf  s-his-name, 
fte  taedellAr,  and  had  a  cast  taken  of  his  leg. 
his  1^1  Did  he  «>  or  not?" 
T*  he  son  he  was  atruesman;  but  Us  line 


was  a  genteel  one,  and  his  shop  was  double- 
fronted,  in  a  first-rate  thoroaghfare,  and  lighted 
with  gas.  Then  as  to  his  bnsiness,  with  strict 
assidnity  and  attention,  and  a  little  more  pvnct* 
aality  and  despatch — 

'*  Confound  his  business!— Did — he — go?" 

To  the  Opera?  Yes,  often.  And  had  his 
clothes  made  at  the  West  End—and  gave  cham- 
pagne— and  backed  a  horse  or  two  for  the  Darby 
— and  smoked  cigars— and  was  altogether,  for 
a  tradesman,  very  randi  of  a  gendeman. 

"But,  for  the  last  time,  did  he  gor 

Where? 

*'Whj  to  see  the  Beautyl" 
He  did. 

"What  to  Camberwell?" 

No :  bat  to  the  loofcm^glass,  over  the  man- 
telabelf  in  his  .own  dining-room,  and  vrhere, 
Narcissns  like,  he  gazed  at  his  reflected  image 
till  he  actually  persuaded  himself  that  he  was 
as  nniqae  aa  the  Valdarfer  Boccaccio,  and  as 
el^nUy  got  ap  as  Lockhart's  Spuitsh  Bal- 
lads. 


Chapter  III. 


ne  diilt  hnrnn  ehariot  was  gone. 

As  it  rattled  away,  and  just  as  the  drab  hack 
vf  the  footman  disappeare<^  Mr.  Mooby  turned 
Us  attention  to  the  embossed  card,  and  deli- 
herafdv  read  the  address  thrice  over. 

**Jfrs.  B.  G.  Beatkeote,  Grove  Terrace, 
Camberwett." 
To  what  irild  dreams,  to  what  extravagant 
specalations  did  it  give  birth !  He  had  evidently 
made  «  iavoarable  impression  on  the  mature 
lady,  and  micht  not  his  merits  do  him  as  good 
semcc  with  ner  daughter,  or  niece,  or  ward, 
or  whatever  she  was,  the  young  lovely  creature 
to  whom  she  had  aflnded  by  so  charming  a  title, 
the  Camberwell  Beaotvl  The  acknowtedgedVenus 
•f  that  large  and  popolons  parish!  TheBeauty  of 
all  the  Grove,  and  Grove  Laae — of  the  Old  road 
and  the  New— of  all  Ae  Green — of  Church-row 
sad  tbe  Terrace,  of  all  Champion  and  Denmark 
Kits— of  all  Cold  Harbour  Lane!  The  loveliest 
of  the  iaweif,  from  the  Red  Cap  on  the  notih 
le  tbeClreyhouid  onthesonth— from  the  Holland 
Arou  in  Ae  east  to  the  Blue  Anchor  in  the 
west! 

"Here,  Perry,  reach  me  the  Book  ofBeMty." 

The  shopman  handed  tbe  volume  to  his  master, 
«ho  began  earnestly  to  look  throngh  the  illustra- 
lioH^  wondering  which  of  those  bewitching 
countesses,  or  mistresses,  or  misses,  the  fair 
iaco^bi  might  resemble.  Bat  such  specolations 
were  futile,  so  die  book  was  closed  and  thrown 
a«de;  and  then  his  thoadits  revNting  to  his 
own  personal  pretensions,  ne  passed  his  fingers 
Anmrii  his  hair,  adjasted  his  collar,  and  drawiw 
imam  «p  to  his  Ml  heif^t,  took  a  img  look 
U  his  legs.  Bat  diie  SBrver  was  jpartiiu  and 
nnaadsfhctory,  and  acetmUnglv  striding  ap  the 
stain,  three  at  onee,  he  ^pealed  to  the  looning- 
glan  in  dM  di^ng^oom,  as  stated  in  the  pre- 
cedteg  fihaylmi. 


The  verdict  of  Ae  mirror  has  been  told,  and 
the  result  was  a  conviction  in  die  mind  of  Mr. 
Mooby,  diat  sometime,  and  soroewbore,  the 
Beauty  roost  have  been  smitten  with  his  elegant 
appearance— perhaps  in  an  open  carriage  at 
Epsom— perhaps  in  the  street — but  most  pro- 
bably as  he  was  standing  up,  die  observed  of 
all  observers,  in  die  pit  of  Her  Majesty's  Theatre. 

For  the  rest  of  the  day  Mr.  Mooby  retired 
from  business;  indeed,  he  was  in  a  state  of 
exaltation  that  unfitted  him  for  mercantile  ^Gun, 
or  any  of  the  commonplace  operations  of  life, 
"nie  clodi  was  laid,  and  tbe  dinner  was  served 
up,  bat  he  could  not  eat;  and  as  usual  in  such 
cases,  he  laid  the  blame  on  the  cook  and  the 
butcher.  The  soles  were  smoked,  the  melted- 
butter  was  oiled,  the  potatoes  were  over-boiled, 
the  steak  was  fresh  killed,  the  tart  was  execrable, 
and  the  cheese  had  been  kept  too  dry.  In  short, 
he  relished  nothing  except  tbe  bumper  of  sherry, 
which  he  filled  and  drank  off,  dedicating  it 
mentally  to  the  Camberwell  Beaaty. 

The  second  glass  was  poured  out  andqanffbd 
to  his  own  hononr,  and  the  third  was  allotted 
to  an  extempore  sentiment,  which  rolled  dm 
two  former  toasts  into  one.  These  ceremonies 
performed,  he  again  consulted  the  mirror  over 
the  mantelshelf,  carefully  pocket-combing  his 
hair,  and  pinching  up  his  collar  as  before.  Bat 
these  were  mere  commonplace  mvjteavres  com- 

Sared  with  those  in  whidi  he  lUlterwards  ia- 
nlged. 

Now  of  all  absurd  animals,  a  mau  in  love  is 
the  most  ridiculous,  and  of  course  doubly  so  if 
he  should  be  in  love  with  two  at  once,  himself 
and  a  lady.  This  being  precisely  die  case  widi 
Mr.  Mooby,  he  gave  a  loos«  to  his  twofold 
passion,  and  committed  follt«s  enough  for  a 
brace  of  love-huatica.  It  woidd  have  citfed  * 
qnhMQr  to  hare  seen  and  heard  iiow  1m  sMt- 
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ted,  and  chuckled,  and  smiled,  and  talked  to  .  and  up  his  back!  Never,  never  was  there  » 
bimself-^ow  he  jwactised  bowu^,  and  slidiii^  i  mm  in  sacb  a  fever  of  vani^  ai  love-Mir- 


and  kneeling,  ana  sighing— how  he  threw  him- 
adf  iato  attitudes  aad  ecatasiee,  sad  thea  how 
he  twisted  and  wriggled  to  look  at  his  calves, 
ud  «•  far  as  he  conld  all  rvmi  his  wiii^ 


mm,  since  the  conceited  Sieinrd^  wfco  wdkc4 
inyellow4tockina  aadCToaa-gaitwy^wiidnil 
that  ka  vaa  a  ttfti»g  Mte  for  theBMiiror 


Cuprn  IV. 


All  lovers  are  dreaMfs— 
'-In  real  eanest?" 

Per£Mdy,  miss.  Th^are  aotMiawviaioMuiet, 
whether  asleep  or  awake. 

"Why  then,  of  all  things,  let  ns  have  the 
dream  of  Mr.  Hooby  about  the  Gamberwell 
Bean^.  It  most  bave  htm  sncknTny  owiens 
one,  considering  diat  be  had  never  mem  Ue 
lady!" 

U  waa^  and,  remanbning  his  hvaaass,  nutfier 

cbamoteriMic  to  hoot  1  nave  hinted  belbr^ 
bow  vainly  he  had  tried,  during  the  day,  to 
paint  an  ideal  porteait  of  the  Fair  Unknown, 
and  no  sooner  were  his  ^es  dosed  U  nighi^ 
ihsn  a  similar  series  of  vsgne  figures  a*d  iaees 
began  to  tantalize  him  in  his  sleep.  Dim  iifr- 
minine  shines,  of  every  style  of  beanty,  flitted 
before  him,  and  vaniuied  like  Daguerreotype 
images,  which  Aere  was  not  light  enough  to 
ftx.  Before  he  could  examine,  or  cbnse,  and 
•ay  *«lbis  mwt  be  the  Idol,"  the  Innsitory 
phantom  was  gone,  or  trwisfigured.  The  bbtnde 
ripened  into  a  bnuette,  the  brunette  bleadhsd 
into  a  blonde  before  be  could  decide  on  citber 
complexion.  Flaxen  tresses  darkened  into  jet 
-^ves  lotkfl  hri^tened  iato  goUea  riagleti, 
ud  ^leUow  ends  wto  aubvni,  Move  he  e«dd 


prefer  one  coloar  to  another.  Bted  eyes  fbsaf> 
ed  at  a  wink  into  gray;  bine  ia  a  twiaUilg 
to  haael,^iit  ne,  they  wepe  ggaial  1^  eo» 
manding  Ogare  dwindled  into  a  sylph,  tketiifj 
swelled  into  the  Hoe  wmaan,  the  nugesteJm 
melted  into  a  Vans,  Ae  wr  Haba  immt  s 
Bale  Niaem— wbo  in  lonilaaltadforamomNt 
like  the  lady  ia  die  liqatiapiaaa  la  tha  '*Ba4 
of  Beanty;"  and  then,  one  after  anoAn,  Un 
all  the  Beanties  at  Hampton  CaaHt 

Alas  I  wtid  snch  a  bawttdering  galaxy,  bw 
oonld  be  fix  on  the  Beanty  of  CinlierwsllI 

One  angelic  figare,  which  retained  its  ihl^ 
and  features  somewhat  la^«r  than  ibe  Mt, 
informed  him,  by  the  mysterious  eoiiespwijmce 
af  dreams,  that  she  wm  tbe  Beauty  of  B«tl» 
mere.  Another  lovely  phaMom,  who  picMBtei 
beiself  ntber  vividly,  by  aigas  anderstood  «d]r 
Ml  visions,  let  him  know  tbat  sbe  was  tbe 
Beauty  who  had  emonsed  tbe  gentle  Bent 
And,  iinally.  a  wbola  b«fy  of  Nnphs  mi 
Graces  suddenly  vneueA  at  OBM^  Mt  as  ia4> 
denly  changed— 

"Into  what  -pray  what?" 

Why,  into  a  row  of  books,  and  which  slffk 
fted  to  bim  by  their  lettend  baek*,  thft  Sij 
were  **diA  Beaotiea  af  £i«Uad  and  Walesr 


GBAraa  V. 


Tnuiisaav  mamingl— 

It  was  tbe  first  day  on  which  Mrs.  E.  O. 
Heatbcote,  of  Grove  Temce,  Oamb^well,  was 
to  be  "at  heme;"  and  tbe  eager  Mr.  Mooby  bad 
res(dved  to  avail  bimsdf  of  tbe  very  eaniest 
opportnnity  for  a  visit  A  determinatioa  not 
formed  so  much  on  his  own  acoeont,  as  for  the 
sake  of  the  enamonred  love-sick  creature,  whom 
his  vanity  pamted  as  sittina  on  pins,  needles, 
thorns,  tenter-hooks,  and  aU  the  other  picked- 
pointed  arlides  whkb  are '  pmnlarly  supposed 
to  atnff  (be  seats,  cushions,  pillows,  and  bols- 
ters of  the  ^ain,  beds,  safiis,  and  settees,  of 
anxious  and  impatinU  people. 

Accordin^y,  no  sooner  wu  breakfost  ovw, 
than  snatching  up  bis  bat,  he  set  out— 

*'Ah,  to  Graaons  Street  for  tbe  bomHbnsI" 

Ho  ma'am — to  tbe  Poultry  for  a  pair  of  ex* 
crnisitely-made  French  gloves,  Aat  fitted  better 
uan  his  skin,  and  were  of  tbe  nuat  delicate 
lemon-colour  that  you  ever,  or  never,  saw. 
ntenoe  be  want  to  Grtapstde,  wbere  be  treated 
hiauelf  to  ,a  -saperfine  Uurty-shilUu  beavar,  of 
a  fashionable  shape,  that  admnbfy  nited  tta 
abaraeler  of  Jus  pl^siegnomy;  after  wbidi  be 
boagbt,  I  forget  where,  a  bottle  of  semuae  £aa 
do  Coiogae— tbe  sort  ttat  is  aannfbctaned  W 
Jean  Haiie  Faiina,  and  by  mdtoir  alte~aad 
.ftnUy,  loaUng  ia  at  a  cambi  aatBd  aboy  nsav 


tbe  Maosiofrbwua,  be  muOasad  a  baafaatsf 
tbe  choicest  aad  rarest  lowers  of  tha  saiisa. 

"Well,  and  then  he  w«at  to  tba  has." 

No^he  retomed  home  to  dreaa— •aawhr,  n 
his  best  coat  with  the  brass  hatloas,  a  UeKJ 
waisteoat,  black  troosera,  and  patsat  lesihff 
boots.  His  shirt  wu  fritted— witbaa  ample il- 
lowaaee  of  white  caff— and  his  aUkta  cnMl 
was  of  a  pale  aky-blae.  Of  coarse,  ho  did  Mt 
fhil  to  ooQsalt  die  loakiag-gtaw  in  tha  diainr 
room,  which  aaaaiad  him  Oat  bis  costame  WH 
complete.  Tbe  sbopman,  bawavar,  le  whsmh* 
afterwards  submitted  the  question  were  msM 
indaed  to  demur.  Tbe  elerb  tbeagbt  Ibit  u 
Union  pu  woald  have  bera  aa  impt»v«>sat  to 
tbe  eaavat,  aad  tba  porter  woald  have  pMim 
a  few  Meuie  atads  in  aaabirt^rai*.  la  a»w« 
to  which,  the  master,  who  bad  ceasolted  then, 
declared  tbat  tfaoy  kaev  aetbsat  *koat  tbs 
nattw. 

In  the  mean  tiaM  tbe  horn  atrack  wbioh  he 
but  appointed  in  bis  ewa  and  ftr  tha  stift, 
so,  hastily  striding  »  Comh^  and  taniM  hM 
Gfaenrhsarh  ifcaet,  ha  lackily  obtained  tbe  W 
vaeaat  plaae  bi  an  omata,  wbiab  v«aalro»g 
on  the  move.  As  nanal,  tbe  namber  of  «• 
passengera  was  ooasidenUy  ledased  ere  tfes 

Mdenaited  the  Bad  Oih  ^  C***^ 
fbct,  diera  laauinad  hrtlbieaftmiliif' n'*" 
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Ik.  HMkgrf  wko  lAv  mm  pteUnry  too* 
r—tfai,  LuatfiTB*  10  <m  tbe  diaerane  oa 
Ai  nifitt  ibm*  ky  — Mwt  hw  heart  Bst  be 
iMk  mfciig  br  his  motion.  A  litflo  ctms- 
Moag  old  fellow  fai  th»  Mnwr-aaat  toojcad 
kxnriiS  said  nofliiag:  the  othet  two  m»- 
seicen  declared  that  Umj  had  nevar  beard  of 
ihB  ftrtamiill  Beanty. 

"I  MB  MiBc  to  see  her,  howeTer/'  said  Btr< 
HMky. 

"lie  Ta«,  atrr'  wvtmtM  tbe  litOa  erahbed- 
hdii^aWgindeiaaatfclb»c<tnwawit.  "WeO, 
lhir«7W  MT  frtbitt" 


"I  boM,  !■  fact  I  have  reason  to  befieve, 
that  I  shdl,"  replied  Ae  self-confldeat  Mr.  Mooby, 
and  twitching  tbe^iaahfntoah  of  the  eondnotor, 
he  desired  to  he  set  down  at  tbe  hotton  of  tbe 
Gnrre. 

"It  is  ra^r  strange,"  be  thonriU,  as  he  walked 
slowly  uD  the  bill,  <*that  they  1uwe  not  heard 
of  her.  The  littlo  old  chap  in  tbe  cornn- though, 
•eemed  to  know  ber,  and  to  he  radMr  je^oas 
of  ne.  Bat,  M— it's  impeaable  dial  he  can  he 
a  rival;"  and  as  he  saia  this,  there  oocwred  a 
corresponding  alteration  in  his  gait— "petbqis 
bo's  ber  father  or  her  nnele." 


Cnann  VI. 


liATo,  Vanity  t 

Of  ill  Mmds  in  need,  seconds,  backers,  eo» 
Uatlty  bdaera^  and  coorfbrters,  there  is  none 
lihs  Sal^Conaeitl  Of  aU  the  life  Assorances 
ii  Bijliai.  from  the  Hntaal  to  tbe  EqoltaMe, 
tes  u  none  Uk«  Self-Asswaneet  It  daflea  the 
«U  vilar  of  tiMidUy  and  (he  wet  blankets  of 
iUaue— and  against  tbe  agnish,  chilly,  and 
hit  te  sf  modes^  H  is  as  sovereign  as  Qoiaine  t 
Bnr  nany  men,  for  instance,  on  a  similar 
anad  to  that  of  the  yonng  booksello-,  would 
bm  lUt  nerve-qaakes  and  tremor  cordis,  and 
kfexwcely  mastered  courage  enoo^  to  pull 
ii  Ml  at  tbe  gate!  Uorw  nawv  wovld  twire 
aniMd  in  the  front  garden  uilly-^hattying 
lilo  IflMr  Steader,  tiU  the  Camberwell  Beauty 
benelf  came  forth,  as  sweet  Anne  Page  did,  to 
Mn»t  her hashfol wooer  to  enter  thoprenusesl 
Mtt  aa  wi&  Mr.  Hooby;  as  aoon  aa  he  had 
iMiiftBBLi  Aerigiht  house,  bo  walbed  foaolvtely 
If  to  the  door,  and  played  en  the  knoeker 
NMdiioi;  ver^  analegou  to  a  flourish  of  tnngpela. 
Tbe  TeU-known  footman  in  the  drab  livery 
WB— d  to  the  smmns  and  admitted  the 
who  anamived  during  hia  aeogress  Arsvdi 
fa  hafl  to  amooA  hia  eoirf^aib,  ^oeh  np  Kis 
eoDir,  piUI  down  bis  whiw  coA,  aod  pa«  his 
poAtMsmh  thtfoogh  bis  hair.    He  was  going, 
■nesw,  to  hang  vf  hia  hat;  bat  Inchily  re- 
Mnbcred  Ae  praaeot  mode,  and  &at  the  heaver 
TCI  bran  new,  wberefote  he  oaxriod  it  widi 
kia  iaio  the  ^wiag-rMtn-Hi  very  indUbnat 
UfMi,  ho  it  said,  and  partioulafly  itt  tbo  case 
ofu  iavtolionlo  dioMt,  ftr  what  can  be  more 
ri&akHts  than  to  see  a  guest  sitting  hat  in  hand, 
w  if  be  had  dropped  in  unasked,  and  was  lar 
BM  certain  of  a  welcome. 
"And  did  he  see  the  Beauty?" 
No,  oMdna.   Mm.  Hoatbbold  was  afene:  bnt 
•bvismly  prapsnd  for  the  visit  A  number  of 
ModMmely-hound  books  almost  coveeed  tho 
MMd  labfe,  soma  of  them  om,  sad  eibibtttog 
(•kvoi  plates  Uhislratiira    of  Coacbology, 
mgTr  and  Botany:  otbcn  were  davotad  to 
Onifi^  and  EalaaKdogy^liMkg  by  tbe 
(hat  the  lady  was  rather  mnldnrions  in 
WstadioB. 
'[IhM,,  Bem  mmd  her  stodim)" 
m  Maa*  the  waa  as  omdootending,  afiiUo, 
*M  sgreetble  as  ever,  and  as  chatty  as  oMal,. 
ahtr  W  mwt  vmeo.  lUvewMou,  her  visiter 
ad  nst  feel  mnte  so  mmdi  at  faio  ease  as  kO 
m4  SBtidpated.   Aiker  the  fint  complimanti. 


and  commonplace  remarks  on  tbe  weather,  the 
lady's  conversation  became  penlexingly  s^ealific, 
her  allusions  distressugly  obscnre,  ^liiile  tech- 
nical Mmns,  and  classical  jMroper  names,  MI  in 
quick  snoeession  from  her  lips.  Some  -of  the 
names  seemed  fiwiiKar  to  die  ear  of  (he  listener, 
hot  before  be  could  determiiw  whether  be  bad 
hewd  them  at  school,  or  in  his  bwinesa,  or  at 
the  mora,  be  was  obliged  to  ''give  them  up," 
and  direct  his  guesses  to  a  fresh  set  of  riddun. 
Every  mommit  no  was  getting  more  mystified; — 
he  knew  do  more  than  a  dog  whether  she  was 
talluDg  mythology,  or  mcuphysics,  or  natural 
history,  or  ai^ebra,  or  alchemy,  or  astrology, 
or  all  six  of  tlwrn  at  once. 

This  ignorance  was  sufficiently  irksome:  hot 
h  soon  became  alarming,  for  she  began  to  make 
more  Arect  appeals  to  him,  and  occasionally 
seemed anrvrtsed  and  dissatisfied  with  bis  aaawers. 
His  old  shifts,  besides,  were  no  laager  of  any 
avail— she  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  his  quotntioH 
from  the  Times  and  Heratd—ihe  theatncd  move- 
ments, the  odds  at  Taticrsatl's,  and  the  prMpvss 
of  the  New  Royal  Exchange.  Above  all,  he 
trembled  to  find  that  die  extraordinmy  mental 
efforts  be  was  compelled  to  make  in  order  to 
kedp  pace  witb  ber,  were  fast  drivii^  out  of 
hb  aead  all  dbe  pretty  speeches  which  he  luul 
prepared  for  a  more  mtemsthig  conference,  in 
a  word,  he  was  tbOTougfaly  Aahbe^aated— aa 
complotoly  topsymrvied  in  his  idna,  aa  the  fly 
tbat  walks  oa  the  ceding,  with  its  head  fcwa< 
wards.  What  course  to  take  he  knew  no  mote 
than  that  vainly  enli|bteiMd  man,  the  aaua  m  the 
moon.  He  fidgeted  in  hia  seat,  coughed,  sighed, 
blew  his  nose,  sniffed  at  the  bouquet,  looked 
'*aU  round  his  hat,"  then  into  it,  and  then  on 
the  crown  of  it,  but  without  rolling  any  dis- 
oevery.  TV  lady  meanwhile  talking  on,  in  a 
fall  strewn,  for  all  he  hne^',  like  Coleridge  ob 
Saaw-Tteacian  Hysteviesl 

"Well,  writ,  never  mind  ber  nonsense." 

Poor  BfooWI  His  conceit  was  fast  being  taken 
eat  of  him.  His  vanity  was  ooaing  out  at  every 
pore  of  his  body— bb  assoranee  seemed  pooling 
off  bis  faee,  like  tbe  skin  after  a  fevw.  Bo  waa 
dving  to  aee  Benn^— but  alasi  time  waa 
that  eternal  toune,incxbnDstibloas  an  artoiiatt 
spring,  still  nourmg,  noving,— by  tbe  ww,  nm'am, 
did  yon  ever  ''Sabiao  Nights?" 

"Of  course,  sir." 

Well,  then,  you  will  rommdHir  die  story  of 
tbo  tailor  iriw,  banung,  bretlmg,  and  fryteg  to 
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see  his  beaaty  of  Bagdad  by  appoiatment,  was 
detained,  half-sbaved,  hoar  after  hour,  by  Es- 
Samit,  the  garmlotu  barber.  Now  cafl  the 
tailor  Mr.  Itlooby,  and  pat  the  babbling  tonsor 
into  petticoats,  and  voa  will  have  an  exact  notion 
of  die  case— how  the  lady  gossipped,  and  how 
the  perplexed  lover  fretted  and  fumed,  till  like 
the  orientol,  he  felt  «as  if  his  gaU'bladder  had 
hnrst/'  and  was  ready  to  erv  oat  with  hini, 
"For  the  sake  of  heaven  be  iilmt,  farthonhast 
cnunhled  my  liver  1" 

"Dear  me,  how  shockingi" 

Very)  In  spite  of  the  rudeness  of  the  act  he 
Gonld  not  retrain  from  looking  at  his  watch— 
an  hour  had  passed,  and  yet  there  had  been  no 
more  mention  of  the  Beauty  than  if  she  had 
been  doomed  like  the  Sleeping  one  to  lie  dor- 
mant for  a  hundred  years!  The  most  distress- 
ing doubts  and  misgivings  began  to  creep  over 
him.  For  example,  that  the  talkative  lady  was 
not  precisely  of  sound  mind — she  was  CMtainly 
nfher  flighty  and  rambling  in  her  discourse— 
and  consequoitly  that  the  lovely  being  she  had 
juromised  to  introduce  to  him  might  be  altoce* 
dier  a  fictionl  His  spirits  sank  at  the  idea,  like 
die  qviduilver  before  a  hoirisaae,   and  he 


heartily  wished  hi—If  hedtin  Usownsbep,  sr 
his  wnrehoaae,— anywhere  b«t  alow  in  the  taae 
room  with  a  crmsy  weman,  who  talked  Ency- 
clopedias, till  he  was  as  heavy  at  heart,  as 
confnsed  in  his  head,  and  as  tineasy  dl  vm 
as  if  he  had  just  feasted  with  a  geolepit « 
pndding<stone  and  con^ouMnle. 

A  dozen  times  be  was  tm  the  poiBi  of  risuK, 
detenuned  to  jinA  a  aaddao  hnadach,  a  blee( 
ing  at  the  nose,  or  a  forgotten  nngigtuiil. 
and  certainly  ere  long  be  wo«M  km  Mdd  « 
done  something  dcspomte  if  the  fleowbie  hij 
had  not,  of  her  own  accord,  fat  «  poiad  M 
his  snspense  by  sayinjg  abruptly. 

"Bot  we  have  f  ossipped  eaovgh,  Mr.  Uookj, 
and  I  most  now  introduce  yon  to  my  Camka- 
well  Beaaty." 

The  crisis  was  come!  The  inpottant  wta- 
view  was  at  hud!  Ur.  Mooby  swing  to  kit 
feeL  twitted  his  collar;  plcdted  bis  enfik  h* 
m  Us  hair,  dipped  hu  bnn  new  bat  nfa 
his  leik  aim,  and  smnnii^  and  nailiag  at  kit 
hon^net,  walked  jaontUy  on  Ua  tiptock  at  Ik 
invitation  of  the  lady,  into  a  aort  of  M>Wr. 
a  «  « 
a  • 


CnAPTsn  VII. 


*-ANn  was  the  Beauty  in  the  little  room?" 

Yes.  There  was  also  a  conch  in  it,  and  a 
most  iuKurioos  Ubrai^  chair.  One  side  of  the 
wall  was  covered  with  cases  of  staffed  birds 
of  the  smaller  species,  the  opposite  side  was 
occupied  by  cases  of  shells,  and  specimens  of 
minerals,  and  metallic  ores,  and  tne  third  side 
was  taken  np  witli  cases  of  beetles,  moths,  and 
bntterfliea. 

"But  the  Beauty?  ' 

On  the  sofa-table  lay  a  Hortus  Sicens  for  bo- 
tanical qiecimens,  and  a  Scr^book,— both  open. 
"Bat  the  Beauty?" 

In  one  comer  of  the  room,  on  a  kind  of  a 
pedestal,  was  a  host  of  Cnvier;  in  the  oroosite 
comer,  on  n  similar  stand,  «  head  of  Wenw; 
in  the  third  nook  was  that  of  Rossini:  and  in 
the  fonrth  stood  ahuidsonie  perch  for  a  parrot, 
bat  die  bird  was  dead  or  absent.  Over  the 
door-" 

"No,  no— the  Beantyf" 


Over  the  door  was  a  ludf-length  of  the  Idf 
herself,  in  a  fancy  dress;  and  mm  the  etnto 
of  the  ceiling  hnng  a  smul  Chiaeae  lantn. 

"The  Beantyf'^ 

In  the  recess  of  die  solitary  window,  a 
stand,  stood  a  c<Hnponnd  birdcage,  i  U  BstW 
stein,  enclosing  a  ^be  of  gold  Ash,  and 
mounted  by  a  liasket  of  flowers.    The  flosr,- 
which  was  Turkey  cwpeted — 

"The  Beauty?  the  Beauty?" 

The  floor  was  littered  with  various  attielot 
induding  a  guitar,— a  la^  porcelain  jar.-aai 
a  little  wicker-woik  kennel  ibr  a  l^do^— hit 
die  dog  like  the  parrot  vras  deficienL 

"The  Beauty?  the  Beantyf  dM  Beauty?" 

Hy  dear  madam,  pray  have  n  litde  palicnee, 
and  read  "Blue  Beard;"  bow  neady  his  laK 
wife  was  destroyed  by  her  ctuiosiQr.  My  mjt- 
tert  is  not  yet  ripe^  and  yon  have  even  mi 
ri^t  to  the  key  of  my  Romance  than  Falto 
had  to  the  key  of  die  Bloody  Cftaniber. 


Chapter  VIII. 


Evert  person  of  common  observation  must 
have  remarked  the  vast  contrast  between  the 
carriage  of  a  man  going  i^,  and  the  bearing  of 
the  same  mu  going  down  in  die  world! 

In  the  first  case  now  be  trips,  how  be  bright- 
ens, how  be  jokes,  how  be  laughs,  how  he 
dances,  how  be  sings,  bow  he  whistles,  how 
he  admires,  bow  he  loves:  in  the  second  pre- 
dicament—bow he  stumps,  how  he  glumps,  now 
he  sneers,  how  he  s^rizes,  how  he  grnmbles, 
how  he  firowas,  how  he  vilifles,  how  he  bdes— 
in  short,  how  he  behaves  with  a  difiisrence, 
like  Mr.  Mooby. 

As  he  ascended  Grove-hill  his  step  was  brisk 
and  daslic,  be  aimpered  complacently,  held  his 


bonqaet  minoiagly  in  his  lemon-coloared  dove, 
and  had  his  new  bat  studt  janUily  a  littte  <n 
one  dde  of  bis  bead. 

As  he  descended  tbe  ate^  bis  tread  m 
heavy,  sometimes  amoimting  to  a  daw  ne 
flowers  had  been  thrashed  into  A  hanued 
stalks,  the  delicate  kid  ^ve  was  beiaggei"" 
into  a  mitten, '  and  the  bran  new  beaver  «w 
sullenly  thrust  down  ovw  his  eyebrows. 

As  he  mounted,  bis  eyes  were  cast  Bpw»d 
towards  die  eba-tcee  tops,  as  if  lodtiBg  tor 
birds'  nests. 

As  he  descended,  his  eyes  were  ^nea 
^^^wrd-pMb,  as  if  in  aearcb  of  Bnwln* 
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A»  be  mat  wf,  be  hnued  "La  ci  darem." 
Aa  1m  waitdffini,ke  ■attend  evnes betweui 
his  toeUu 

h  goiag  up,  he  bad  carefliUy^^ed  hisway 
cvnidmc  every  duty  spot 

Ib  g«iBg  down,  he  tramped  recklesaly  throngh 
ike  mvd,  and  atq^ed  into  the  very  middle  of 

«Aad  had  the  Beauty  Blighted  him?" 

Why,  ihoae  persona  who  saw  him  come  out 
of  At  lH>iise-doar,renuifceda8he  atnnhleddown 
Ifce  steps,  dmt  liia  tun  was  aa  red  and  hot  as 
a  Aery  Amace:  others,  who  did.  not  notice  him 
tin  M  had  cleared  the  front  garden-gate,  ob- 
mami  du(t  his  cempleiion  was  as  pale  as  ashes. 
And  holh  r^rts  were  tme,  for  lihe  the  Fac* 
liMS  of  the  Red  and  White  Roses,  did  Anger 
amd  Vexation  ^tmately  domineer  and  hoist  their 
eolonrs  by  tons  in  his  conntenance. 

"Bat  had  the  Beaoty  really  behaved  ill  to 
himt" 

Vl^  IB  going  to  the  boose  be  had  condneted 
bnMwT  towards  men,  women,  and  dildren,  with 
o  aladied  mid  almost  affected  coortesy;  whereas 
m  gsing  from  ^  premises  he  jostled  the  gen- 

llimifi,  took  the  wall  of  ladies,  punched  each 

litife  boy  who  cane  within  reMb  of  his  arm, 

and  ka^ed  every  dog  that  nn  within  range  of 

"Thm  she  had  been  scomiul  to  him  I " 

£TeiT  body  in  the  street  looked  after  him. 
SasM  mou^  that  he  was  mad;  some,  that  he 
was  In  liqoor — others,  that  be  was  walking  for 
a  wagrr,  an^  frm  Us  ill  temper,  Uiat  he  was 

**PDor  manl" 

•  ysisa  .Ml^— deiMng  Ha  InsUskmune  ftwn  kavtus  btm  flnt  •ksenred  at  the  aakukan  vU- 
tac«  hi  Bwnr. 


However,  on  he  woi^  striding,  frowning, 
mattenng,  and  swearing,  gnawing  one  kid  glove, 
and  shaxing  the  other  Itke  a  mnffin-belC  On 
he  went — like  an  overdriven  beast— on  through 
Chvrch-street,  and  away  cross  the  Green,  kick- 
ing hoops,  tops,  and  marbles;  thumping  little 
bo^s,  and  poking  little  girls,  snubbing  nurse- 
maids, making  faces  at  their  babies,  and  grin- 
ning viciously  at  every  thing  in  nature  that  came 
within  his  scope.  He  was  out  of  humour  with 
heaven  and  enth.  It  pleased  bim  to  know,  by 
o  snddoi  vdl  in  the  road,  that  «  cw  was  run 
over;  and  he  was  rather  glad  than  othwwiseto 
see  a  horse  in  die  pound. 

"Poor  fellow  I  Maw  craelly  be  must  hftve 
been  treated  I" 

Well,  on  be  went  to  the  Red  Cap,  where  an 
omnibus  was  just  on  the  point  of  starting. 

It  was  mvttingly  emphr,  go  without  asking 
whether  it  went  to  the  East  or  West  End,  in 
jumped  Mr.  Hooby,  and  threw  himself  on  the 
centre  seat  at  the  further  end  of  the  vehicle. 
And  now  fw  the  first  time  he  had  leisure  to 
fieel  that  be  bad  heoi  worked  and  walked,  morally 
as  well  as  phvsically,  into  a  violent  heat.  He 
let  down  all  ue  windows  that  would  go  down, 
tugged  out  his  handkerchief,  wiped  the  dew 
from  his  face,  and  then  frnned  himself  with 
his  hat.  The  process  somewhat  cooled  the 
outer  man,  hot  his  temper  ranained  as  wmn 
as  ever,  and  at  last  found  vent 

"Confound  the  oldfooU"  he  exclaimed,  with 
an  aiury  stamp  on  the  floor  of  the  omnibus — 
"  Confound  the  old  fool  with  her  Camberwell 
Beauty]  Why  didn't  she  tell  me  it  was  a 
Butterfly  1"« 


SONG. 


■T  PAUL  nimiji,  euir. 


la  Am  flptaf  Hw  of  Am, 

Ifet  tftmm  Akp'tf  wptm  AM  tbalak, 

Iha  j^r  «u  ckattiriBt  ^  Ae  vwd, 
Mai  ffOM^t  at  mr        did  nr 
■r  m  wMid  be  MM  bdidar- 

tkm  t«ka  ikr  pl^  «Bd  taiwr,  bojy 
Ami  ttrfiie  bm  ip  r  mttrj  tm%i 
V«r  X  was  bom  !■  ftmnA  Une, 
AU  is  Oa  Mrrjr  Mitt  of  Jne! 

'mm  btfloU  mat,  I  peered  that  Oar 

ItaerfiM  in  IMS  Ik*  propto«r; 
I  MdM  an  »a  Bn-iNf  dtr> 

•a  far,  aa  Mitha  as  I; 
nnwB'a  «UM  ibcMld  In, 
itwtf*  Dm  ^rtt  M. 
IkM  lake  Ihr  p^  a»d  labor,  bar, 
Ami  aMke  m  ip  a  Mny  twat} 
Wot  I  was  bam  ta  paaacod  Uae, 
illla  Nw  BHnr  MM  af  teal 


*BhI,  lAaa  to  mb's  catatt  I  cbbm, 

JUA  Fartraa  loAti  ao  iMgar  bb; 
Wtm  aU  Itattar  Maadi  gnw  shr, 
Wba  nMlen  did  mj  bomXj  ahan, 
I  qaltted  all,  Bor  did  I  griera 

l«eh  cold,  mfBoUag  aialei  to  tMv«. 
nan  Uka  Ibf  pipe  aad  labor,  boj  I 
Aod  ttrike  ne  ap  a  mmj  tnoe; 
For  I  wei  bom  in  peaaood  line, 
AU  in  Ike  muff  nioalb  of  Jme! 

'TkKT  tdl  «■  oT  n  aaeknt  iri^t, 

win,  langlMng  altrays,  Cm  deied; 
Thai,  let  aoi  rack  auinple  fee  t 

Br  M^ag  BM>dM««  e'er  dacrtad; 
For  laafUic— take  this  tniUi  fhna  m— 
'a  Iba  tmm  of  all  pUtwqtkf. 
Then  take  Ikr  pipe  and  tabor,  boy  I 
And  strike  ne  np  a  mmf  Mm; 
For  I  was  bora  la  peascod  Una, 
All  ia  Ike  Mirr  Malh  of  Jaael"* 
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VtSlTlNG  THE  GUABD  AT  HOLYROOD. 
BT  Hitwv  muimi. 


**r«ee,  iWMt,  Kerratiff,  puce; 

Mm  Mk'it  or  uuuog." 

"Tncj  I  tilk  01  JroM, 
WIM  m  tfee  «yMrM     M  Mh  kntkl. 
■•ftt  «f  MtUir  hil  Tiia  taUfr." 


^HiM  I  irawteKd^  ul  the  cutle  atEdin* 
bmrgfa,  1  remember  one  of  the  duties  of  the 
orderly  Sutaltem  was  to  ton  oat  the  guard  at 
Holyrood  Palace.  Once  by  day,  and  once  hy 
night,  the  orderly  sobaHem  visited  Ae  guard 
supplied  from  me  regtaent  ia  ttat  ifieiidid 
fortress. 

The  romance  of  such  a  situation,  ftnd  Ae  as- 
sociations ealled  forth  by  those  visits  may  easily 
be  conceived.  Hol^^od*  fhitt  ny  schoolboy 
days,  when,  "Witt  Aimng  monuig  face,"  1 
stood  a  trembling  urchin  beside  the  pedagogue's 
desk,  and  read,  in  whlnrng  tones,  irom  that  fa> 
eetious  book  called  "The  History  of  Seotluid." 
of  the  troubles  and  advenities  of  the  beautintl 
Maiy, — Holyrood,  sir,  even  from  those  days, 
became  a  hallowed  spot  Yes,  sir,  even  then  I 
loved  to  picture  in  my  mind's  eye  those  fierce 
spirits  clad  in  quUted, doublets,  capacious  mffs, 
and  long  rapiers,  who  were  wont  to  ruffle  i(, 
And  swattev  around  those  lowers,  and  stalk 
about  in  tinoae  gloomy  halls;  though,  certes,  1 
never  imagined  at  such  time  that  I  should  myself 
one  day  ttmA  the  courts,  and  wander  through 
die  somtn  apartments  of  that  palace,  with  rapier 
on  thish,  and  plume  in  bonnet,  aud  "pierce 
the  nignt's  dull  ehr^'  with  the  word  of  command, 
the  clattw  of  wesson,  and  Uie  tiead  of  aimed 
men  I 

It  is  a  somewhat  curious  coincidence,  that  we 
had,  in  the  Scotch  regiment  to  which  I  belonged, 
a  corporal  named  Bothwell;  and  it  is  more  nn- 
gular  that  tlds  Bothwell  was,  in  feature,  figure, 
and  bearing,  exactly  what  you  might  pleinre  a* 
the  vnitable  Sergeant  Bothwell,  of  royal  descent, 
who  served  tai  tM  Seottisk  Lifb  Ouarda  under 
the  gallant  C^veAoose.  as  doscribed  in  Ae  pages 
of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Of  Hero^ean  prmortions, 
and  noble  bewing,  htfl  veice  resomdel  through 
the  court  of  the  palace  in  the  dead  of  night,  as 
he  turned  in  Ae  guard,  and  edie«d  through  the 
buildings,  in  tones  such  as  yon  might  have  ima- 
gined would  have  emaoaled  from  the  iron  lungs 
of  die  stalwart  trooMr  of  Clwer'se,  or  his  no 
less  rough  ud  wtnuj  nyMsafce,  tho  mda  wooer 
of  the  Queen  of  Scots.  The  first  time  I  ever 
visited  the  guard  at  Holyrood  House,  Bothwell 
turned  then  out— "All  right,  here,  Bothwell," 
—"All  right,  sir."— •* Turn  them  in."— •< Guard 
—recover  arms  —tight  Am— Itdg*  amsl"  mared 
the  burly  Seot. 

Yes.  The  voice  of  Bothwell  onee  more  rever- 
berated in  tones  of  coamaand  around  Ac  towers 
of  Holyrood,  and  Ae  claeb  and  clatter  of  we^ns 
answered  to  Ae  somd.  The  cireumstance  struck 
me  w  singriar.  Tl»  ipWt  ftf  Sir  Waller  walked 


abroad,  and  conjured  up  a  hunted  thwh 
and  imaginations  of  Ae  days  me  by.  Tbs  ap 
was  daA  and  violent,  a  da«uig,  itimt  ni 
beat  in  my  face,  and  the  wind  Hew  as  n  « 
and  will  sometimes,  blow  in  Scotland  ia  sD< 
oember  nigjit;  but  it  was  long  befon  I  kft  t) 
precincts  of  Holyrood  on  that  rough  aigb.  \ 

There  is  a  melancholy  look  about  tfe  av 
old,  deserted  |»ala«e,  which  nits  watt  wilfc  i 
dark  deeds  done  In  its  palmy  dajs.  Mm 
Ae  whole  building  is  peculiariv  asNoMl 
wiA  Ae  lovely  Scottish  queen  and  MtanaM 
Aat  it  appears  to  stand  her  sole  niawi— 
and  we  fail  in  idaiuiMng  Holyrood  Hmsiiii 
any  of  its  other  regai  tenants  and  occafim  a 
completely  as  wiA  her,  her  times,  tort, 
and  those  "fierce  vamtiea''  and  mlhtHbuj 
transactions  Aen  and  there  enacted. 
romantic  and  brief  sojourn  of  tbeoMilWiiJ* 
Charlie,  in  after  times,  briWaot  as  wtM 
been  Ae  scene  Aere,  and  the  somei^tn^ 
some  and  precarious  residence  of  JUag 
before  him,  we  fail  in  picturing  as  hsTiaeMa 
to  do  wiA  Holyrood  and  its  neighbsaihm 

Eastcheap  belongs  to  Falstaff  and  Hil  Minll 
— Kenilworth'  is  peculiarly  associated  with  1^ 
cester  and  Queen  Elixabeth,— BosworthitU  i 
much  pertains  to  Ae  nook-backed 
AgincoBTt  to  Harry  of  England,  or  walan 
(aiAoush  Ae  fate  of  Europe  has  beea  ihtM 
decided  Aere,)  to  Ae  Great  Duke,  orSntfM 
npon-Avon  to  Nature's  inivata  secretary.  Al 
so  it  is  wiA  Holyrood  House.  So  eonflw 
and  eotirdy  is  it  associated  wiA  Mary,  Dinlq 
Rizzio,  Bothwell,  and  othm  ni  h«r  day,  tfc« 
fierce  coutentimis,  and  **tha  hMoter  wari[««4 
Aere  befel,"  that  they  him  amis  ihv  pM 
Aeir  own  for  all  tinio.  l 

Many  a  Ane,  whilst  stationed  in 
have  I  wandered  thnngh  these  jfirfPiti  n 
some  dreamer,  and  beoosM  so  teiHartied^' 
"the  days  that  are  over,"  Aat  I  ««M 
have  fancied  nmolf  a  spoctatar  uf  (hedeettj 
those  stirri^  tiaaaa^    ^Why  ie  h."  atya  ^ 
Walter,  "that  wm  an  hannlid  bfr  jtamj 
eariy  and  shadowy  recollection,  such  as 
almost  argue  a  stale  of  previous  eBMm«' 
I  have  felt  thia  oAen  besid*  the 
tower  and  the  ruiaed  abbey;  and  it  bMhJ^ 
come  over,  I  dare  be  awon^  Ae  viaM 
cootemplati^  Holyruvd  Hme.  In  ack 
I  loved  to  breathe  the  neighbowing  aii  tf  w 
mined  cfauol  when  "the  bat  haA  iowi  bi 
cloistered  fight,"  to  pause  and  eoMMhTCunW: 
Ae  narrow  stair,  and  imagiae  ihesMttfcy 
of  those  liMBM»««lnr«Bd»  thairdeiip"*>*>^ 
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iMBt  ab«Te  Ml  die  Qiimo*  th*  C««nte«s  of 

IV  fint  tiiM  that  I  went  ttiroach  tkew 
VMS  I  UmaA  k  difflcvlt  to  Imve  dun.  Th« 

dMr  m  llw  ytaciikeu  of  the  luJiue,  Md  yet  I 
Mft  uvilUsg  to  teftr  myself  ewmy.   A«  (he 
sombre  u  approeobed, 
they  beeme  von  iaterastinct  there  wu  a  look 
•f  roMwe  eboiit  the  place,  and  I  almost  ex- 
pected to  see  from  the  windev  the  sable  pliuMs 
oftheHaotic  helmet  mviiig  in  the  oenrt  oelow. 
I  wt«M  the  small  dilapidated  closet  vhere  th* 
«N»  aait  U  ntfet  with  her  fitveviia  aad  her 
AM  wthM  erwrfid  •i|l»<-thtdoor  wwopen 
kediiig  into  her  bed-room.  I  sat  dom  in  eae 
efthMt  eld  wom^uten  cWiri,  a»d»  "ia  p«re 
■alsadhely  aad  troubled  brain, "  with  one  of 
Donley's  boots  last  dolched  in  my  hand,  fell 
Msmd  aileei^ 

A  solemn  impieiMon,  not  to  be  called  mdan- 
tMj,  had  penaded  me  as  I  contemj^aied  the 
deepar  gjom  of  the  fiu-Aerreoesaesei  the^ait- 
miau  I  had  been,  roost  Ukety,  1  theni^,  for- 
ntiei  by  the  old  lady  who  officiated  as  ex- 
hibit of  the  palace,  which  I  rather  hoped  was 
the  NM  than  oared  for;  end,  as  I  nnaed  on 


''A  hmj  wmnuHW  Uf  Uka  lead  upon  me." 

■ptbenght*  as  1  slept,  that  I  saw  the  Qoeea. 
ndiaat  and  exqoisite  in  beauty,  leaning  her 
cheek  pen^veiy  apon  her  hand,  listoninc  to  the 
m^y  of  the  haip  ii4ich  RUaie  eoadd  lo««h 
•0  vdl,  that  its  tones  vibrated  evoi  with  the 
strings  of  her  sorrowfnl  heartj 

mftag  ddMd,  soft  or  Mroaf, 
Ke  twcft  dM  smndlng  ekoidi  ■lAif. " 

How  heaulifii]  that  instrument  sounded  in 
the  sUent  night  Arouxb  the  time-honoured  and 
gloomy  apartments  of  Holyroodi  Thebix,  romid 
tears  coursed  one  another  down  the  damask  cheeks 
of  the  htToly  queen  as  she  listened;  and  her 
Aoe^hts  flew  to  "La  Belle  France,"  where  her 
happier  days  had  passed,  "days  remember'd  well, 
resMmbered  all";  days  doubly  blessed  when 
she  contrasted  Aem  with  her  present  discomfort 
and  future  prospect— obliged  to  contend  with 
those  fierce  and  turbulent  spirits  with  whom 
her  destiny  was  now  mixed  up;  and  who,  from 
her  snlneclk  had  become  her  mien.  Again  the 
minsbei  prenided  upon  his  harp; 

"Awd  Ite  ftrii«*  Uf  &a«>n  itrsrod, 
Aad  sa  Motilda  wwUiaf  tm4c." 

There  seemed  a  presentiment  of  evil  in  those 
■daaeholy  tones,  *^lhe  death  of  a  dear  fViend." 
The  beantifbl  Maoy  seemed  almost  lione  in  this 
woiM  of  strife  and  discord;  without  protector, 
Mend,  or  adviser,  except  the  few  faithful  foUow- 
«n  who  shMed  her  melancholy  meal.  She 
seemed  bereft  of  all  but  the  sympathy  of  the 
musician,  (whose  thrilUng  melody  rau  through 
Ae  dark  building  she  iohalnted,)  the  tones, 
mdnally  dying  away,  wen  lost  in  the  dfatsniis. 
The  mniician  pansed;  his  hands  dn^ed  from 
tte  harp;  his  head  drooped  forward;  and  he  sat 
lastinpoomy  thoughts  and  presentiments  of  death. 


The  Cowieaa  seeght  to  hfoafc  the  apeU  which 
had  &llen  open  the  party;  she  recalled  the 
mwatrel  to  himself  by  reipiesliDg  him  to  sin^ 
^denly  he  awoke  the  edtoea  of  the  placet 
and  the  rich  tmm  ef  hit  voice  almost  startled 
her  ear.  Never  had  David  Kiuio's  voice  sonnded 
so  sweetly  as  on  that  nMtr  ia  those  melao' 
^ly  haiu.  Ho  glanced  a  meff  look  upon  the 
Queen,  and  his  notes  became  more  soft  and 
mellow  as  he  ca^t  her  eye.  As  she  listened, 
she  felt  the  beauty  of  the  music  so  forcibly, 
that  she  almost  lost  the  present  eigoyipent  of 
the  sounds  from  the  fear  of  the  performer 
finishing  hifl  song.  The  words  of  the  ooag  he 
had  himsetf  written  on  that  raoraim;  it  wu 
never  ann(  befeiei  Hd  after  the  eveota  of  that 
night  it  WW  lost  Mr  evmr. 

"mtxot  voHfl. 

"I  mr  *•(  Moem-  <  mj  mi  Msme, 
Tboogli  all  are  past  IMt  cmM  t4am- 
no  Mid,  wfcWh  stnt^  kmg  ia  *«)a, 
Tal  knsM  at  lMk(th  iU  IMlsd  dain) 

I  Mar  *ot  8tim 

Tkal  aav  I  laart 
no  Mfco  ttat  flMoo  b«i  |«  doootro; 

no  loo*  will  r«ot 

Mf  slwplem  htoai^ 
Of  wiml  botm  tb«  Imt^Hko  bsMi 

"Svwt  Mrl  I  mM  dilp  a  flA 
To  kid  «o  ilmiNr  kMw«r; 
Aad  ladr,  I  woald  daha  a  torn, 
Uvo's  dewflst  c««>  to  dM*  mf  Mml 

When  life'*  last  ny 

Hu  paiied  vnj, 
Pear  ladf,  I  wMld  kear  lhaa  Mr, 

'nm  if  a  •han 

Wbm  aoror  man 
WU  trMfelas  rise,  or  li«|nri  iMrP 

"nea,  UfWr  Ho^!  tkat  shore  i*  Boavml 
n«  wU  wa  wet— lha  past  fdr^rcal 
ne  dariag  Uw«fkU  ikat  troHliM  aot 
To  seek  mj  lore  vBI  be  Itefetl 

I  eoold  aot  here 

Tbf  boMBi  ckeer. 
Bat  there  Ihoa  will  ke  erer  dearl 

thj  heart  wao  tnw, 

And  thai  I  itrew 
DpoB  Ihjr  frare  the  eoaitaat  yewt 

"Alul  too  anA  I  oeek;  but  jtt 

I  warid  aot  ten  thee  q^te  rorfel 

no  heart  wbeee  hopes  ware  all  ihhM  owa, 

ne  breaU  that  beat  fbr  ifcee  alone; 

Which,  lera  aad  old, 

Per  enr  cold, 
The  awvdeii  anai  of  Veafh  eaMdl 

I  weald  aot  tUal^ 

Oa  lifc'i  drear  briah, 
nal  mrofarded  I  mm  tfcdu" 

The  minstrel  passed,  and  die  swell  of  his 
harp  again  died  away;  the  night-wind  sighed 
through  these  old  and  somewhat  eentfortless 
apailinsnlu,  sounding  through  the  ereviees  of 
the  doors  in  a  sort  of  dreary  whisper.  The 
Countess  once  more  endeavoured  to  rally  the 
spirits  of  the  minstrel,  and  enliven  the  party. 
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"Yon  m  mmeiHiAt  of  Ae  saddest  to-nicbt, 
signior,"  she  said.  '*I  tbon^  your  Itatian 
(roubadoor  new  was  wantinR  in  gay  and  jovial 
strains  for  ladies'  bower.  Yon  Mok  not  like 
yourself  to-night!  Banish  Aese  dismal  tfaonghfs, 
whi<^  seem  to  haont  yon,  spite  of  yoarseU, 
and  which  take  from  as  the  enjoyment  of  the 
hour  I  One  would  think,  to  look  upon  that 
paHid  cheek  and  fearfiil  eye,  we  had  been  en- 
dnriog  some  tale  of  horror,  some  withered 
murder,  in  place  of  a  new  song  I  Come,  Sigoior 
RizziO)  replenish  your  cop;  yonr  sadness  is 
catching  hiAer  to  us  females  1  Her  Mj^eshr  has 
become  infected  widi  your  doleftil  steaina  t  Comei 
signior,  treat  ns  to  some  lay  of  the  tronbadonrs 
of  old;  some  knightly  and  inspiriu  dieme  of 
cruel  fair,  devoted  elunnpion,  amf  sage  en- 
chanter. As  that  new  poet  in  England  says  in  one 
of  his  plays,  doublet  and  hose  ought  to  show 
itself  conmgeons  to  petticoat;  dierefore,  con- 
rage,  good  aignior  David  1" 

The  attempt  of  the  Countess  to  inspire  the 
musician  was  vun;  a  spell  waa  iqmi  him  and 
hb  royal  entertainer,  to  which  it  seemed  in 
vain  to  say,  '^Begone,  and  let  ns  be  menyl" 
The  Italian  sudduriy  anae  iron  his  sea^  and 
put  aside  his  instnunent;  its  adody  was  evi- 
d«idy  nnsttUed  to  Uie  hovr;  and  the  trio  vere 
soon  engaged  in  discnssing  ''matter  deep  and 
dangerous, '  connected  as  they  were  with,  and 
surrounded  by  the  Berce  and  turbulent  nobles 
of  the  court;  and  direatened,  besides,  by  'all 
the  unsettled  hmnoors  of  die  land.'  1%«  elo- 
qoence  of  the  stalflsmin  succeeded  to  the  song 
of  the  minstrel. 

"The  irt     Om  CNrt,  tke  1*0  of  Iba  war;" 

"Ae  cities  usuries,"  his  own  nncertain  fsToor, 
were  all  discussed  and  dwelt  on.  Suddenly  was 
heard  die  staiti^  sound  of  ateaMy  steps,  and 


the  clatter  of  armovt  wpaa  the  prints  atrin 

leading  to  die  chapeL  The  Ufe-Ueod  of  (he 
Italian  rushed  Co  his  heart  at  the  ftnt  echo  sf 
that  footfhil;  his  pulse  •uttered:  the  stnagA 
fled  fnun  his  limbs;  and  he  felt  dut  his  Urt 
hour  had  arrived.  Tis  an  oll-tc4d  tale;  the 
ni^t-shriek  of  die  unhappy  Queen  **di<tarM 
the  curtain'd  sleep,"  and  rang  through  those 
apartments,  where,  a  few  short  miMites  befecc, 
the  minstrelsy  of  the  victim  had  echoed. 

One  piercing  cry,  more  loud  than  the  rat, 
effectnally  aroused  me;  the  4rammli$  penoM 
all  evaniahed  as  I  started  up;  and,  itfom  Ae 
dark  and  crimson  stain,  irinn  tte  crnnring 
corpse  of  the  mosieian  had  fkllea,  stood  the 
female  vriio  had  ottdated  as  exhibitor  ef  lbs 
rooms. 

"Eh!  God  be  here,  sin!"  she  exelaiM4; 
"but,  what  a  start  ye  ha'  gi'cn  misl  I  dwidM 
it  had  been  David,  his  ain  sel,  as  I  hone  to  se 
saved,  seated  there  |  by  the  bed,  with  kis  hes4 
under  his  arm  I  What  for  aie  ye  snoozing  Aen 
for,  ye  daft  gomeril?  Hie  start  ye  ha^  gi'ca 
me's  a  year  awa'  from  my  life,  I  m  sayhigr  I 
thought  ye  had  left  ^  rooms  iriA  |ht  Jam  •' 
the  visitors?" 

"Why,  my  good  womaar  Ml, 
shut  up  your  viattois  alone  in  ttese  ssartn- 
looking  chambers,  yon  must  expect  to  And  tka 
ghosts  when  you  return.  I  have  myself  hem 
visited  by  Queen  Alab,  and  half-a-dozra  bo^ei 
besides,  David  Itixxio  among  the  number.  Bj 
the  same  token,  I  will  thank  yon  for  the  kw 
of  a  black-lead  pencil,  to  note  down  upoa  mj 
tablet  the  song  he  fiivoured  me  witL  iMl, « 
soon  as  I  (put  ^  presence  hare,  ne  vWt 
should  escape  my  memory." 

The  good  dame  immediately  fhvoned  ■> 
with  her  silver  peacU-case,  and  1  wrote  doua 
Riiaio's  last  eucdy  u  I  have  given  it  htn. 


LINES. 

BY  TBS  UV.  H.  VICART. 


Tbere  ii  a  buk  naieea  in  which  we  (ltd*, 
AbOT«  the  blUowf  of  liTe'i  Homy  sea, 

As  b«eram  as  the  se»-hM  m  Um  iMe— 

TIWNk  Saagfln  thlehca  romd,  fhM  fear  as  fine. 

The  winds  maj  frasbea,  aad  the  lightning  play, 
At  MMnl^  straaBing  o'er  the  brinf  deck; 

Tet  k  Ihto  aby  bai^  we  speed  away, 

(Mala  tt  port,  se^vn  tma  toek  taA  vradb 

She  Imghs  at  lb'  deiaental  war;  lad  the  wfld  wan 
Sashee  iUeV  against  the  prow  la  vain: 

A  hand  dimts  the  Ulm  that  well  can  sare, 
And  bU  be  huhed  ewh  deabUac  fear  again. 


There  is  a  land,  a  Mr  and  happy  land,' 

Where  all  are  weleoMe  on  har  fHendly  eult: 

Ho  snrg ei  Iwcak  apoa  that  nmmj  Mnad, 
Bit  cadi  dark  can  ti  pteasara  pu«  is  last. 

There  semw's  IbtatB  pews  ae  cryltal  sleie; 

«rie(  has  no  sigh,  the  heart  at  gaairiac  pek" 
The  Mlad  ae  lartUM,  aad  the  eye  weeps  as  mm- 

Then  mdles  the  eaptire  o'ar  Us  brekan  chris. 

SMh  b  Iks  dfaoe  we  seek,  and  sacb  the  eaB: 
For  it,  tnm  hoaw  all  wiUlaglr  we're  driven. 

Gnide  ns,  then  Mendly  star! —breathe,  g«ak  gals  I 
For  that  fak  hark  U  Hope -that  laad  is  leanal 
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h  ms  momiag;  and  die  beasUfnl  Atuora, 
of  wfaom  so  mach  hath  been  written,  said,  and 
SHBC  did,  with  her  rosy  fingers,  nip  and  tweak 
HbM  Pecksniff's  nose.    It  was  the  frolicsome 
culOB  cf  the  Goddess,  in  her  intercoorse  with 
Ae  Uir  Cherry,  so  to  do;  or  in  more  prosaic 
phme,  the  tip  of  that  feature  in  the  sweet  girl's 
eaunance,  was  always  vary  red  at  breakfast- 
ifaH.  For  the  most  part,  indeed,  it  wore,  at 
season  <^  the  day,  a  scraped  and  frosty 
look,  as  if  it  had  been  rasped ;  while  a  similar 
^MOmeBoit  developed  itself  in  her  homoor, 
wfcach  was  then  observed  to  be  of  a  sharp  and 
add  qanlity,  as  though  an  extra  lemon  (ngnra- 
rively  speakinjg)  had  been  squeezed  into  the 
goetar  of  her  dispositioB,  and  had  radier  damaged 
its  flavour. 

This  additional  pungency  on  the  part  of  the 
Air  yonng  creature  led,  on  ordinary  occasions, 
M  auek  uiAt  eoDsecpunoes  as  the  copious  di- 
fartioa  of  Mr.  Pinch's  tea,  or  to  his  coming  off 
BDCoamonl^  short  in  respect  of  butter,  or  to 
0lker  Ae  like  results.  But  on  the  rooming  after 
the  Installation  Banquet,  she  suffered  him  to 
waader  to  and  fro  among  the  eatables  and 
driekaUes,  a  perfectly  free  and  unchecked  man; 
so  utterly  to  Mr.  Pinch's  wonder  and  confu- 
«ion,  that  like  the  wretched  captive  who  re- 
eoTered  his  liberty  in  his  old  age,  he  could 
tmke  hut  little  use  of  his  enlargement,  and  fell 
into  a  strange  kind  of  flutter  for  want  of  some 
ikai  bud  to  scrape  his  brmd,  and  cut  him 
off  IB  the  article  of  snnr  with  a  lamp,  aad 
micf  him  dioie  other  Utne  attentions  to  which 
fce  was  aecastomed.  There  was  something  al- 
■oat  avflil,  too*  about  the  self^ossMstou  of 
tte  B01P  popil ;  wlio  "troubled"  Mr.  Pedtaniff 
far  the  loaf,  and  helped  himself  to  a  rasher  of 
tint  gentleman's  own  particular  and  private 
hacea,  with  all  the  coolness  in  life.  He  even 
•eesed  to  think  that  he  was  doing  <piite  a  re- 

Silar  thnig,  and  to  expect  that  Mr.  Pinch  would 
Uow  his  example,  since  he  took  occasion  to 
•hserva  of  diat  yoiiag  man  ''that  he  didn't  get 
a  speech  of  so  tremendous  a  character, 
Ant  Tom  cast  down  his  eyes  inTolantarily,  and 
lelt  as  if  he  Mnself  had  committed  some  hoi^ 
rMe  deed  aad  hnoous  breach  of  Hr.  Pecksniff's 


confidence.  Indeed,  the  agony  of  having  such 
an  indiscreet  remark  addressed  to  blm  before 
the  assembled  family,  was  breakfast  enough  in 
itself,  and  would,  widiout  any  other  matter  of 
reflection,  have  settled  Hr.  Pinch's  busioess 
and  quenched  his  appetite,  for  one  meal,  though 
he  had  been  never  so  hungry. 

The  young  ladies,  however,  and  Mr.  Pecksniff 
likewise,  remained  iu  the  very  best  of  spirits 
in  spite  of  these  severe  trials,  though  with 
somediing  of  a  mysterious  understanding  among 
themselves.  'When  Uie  meal  was  nearly  over, 
Mr.  Pecksniff  smilingly  explained  the  cause  of 
their  common  satisfaction. 

"It  is  not  of^en,"  he  said,  "Martin,  that  my 
daughters  and  I  desert  our  quiet  home  to  pur- 
sue the  giddy  round  of  pleasures  that  revolves 
abroad.   But  we  think  of  doing  so  to-day." 

"Indeed,  sir!"  cried  the  new  pupil. 

"Yes,"  said  Air.  Pecksniff,  tapping  his  left 
hand  wiA  a  letter  which  he  neld  in  his  right. 
'^I  have  a  summons  here  to  repair  to  London: 
on  professional  business,  my  dear  Martin;  strictly 
on  professional  business ;  and  I  promised  my 
girls,  long  ago,  that  whenever  that  happened 
again,  they  snonld  accompany  me.    \Ve  shall 

to  forth  to-night  by  the  heavy  coach— like  the 
ove  of  old,  my  dear  Martin— and  it  will  be  a 
week  before  we  again  deposit  oar  olive-bran- 
ches," observed  fib.  Pecksniff,  in  explanation, 
"I  mean,  our  unpretending  luggage." 

"I  hope  the  yonng  ladies  will  enjoy  Iheir 
trip,"  said  Martin. 

^ Ob!  that  I'm  sure  we  ahalll"  cried  Mercy, 
clapping  her  hands.  "Good  gracious.  Cherry, 
my  darliag,  the  idea  of  London!" 

"Ardent  child  I"  said  Mr.  Pecksniff,  gazing 
on  her  in  a  dreamy  wa^.  "And  yet  there  is 
a  melancholy  sweetness  in  these  youthful  hopes ! 
It  is  pleasant  to  know  that  they  never  can  be 
realised.  I  remember  thinking  once  mvself,  in 
the  days  of  my  childhood,  that  picklea  onions 
grew  on  trees,  and  that  every  elephant  was 
bom  with  an  impregnable  castle  on  his  back. 
1  have  not  fonno  the  fact  to  be  so ;  far  from 
it;  and  yet  diose  Tisioiis  have  comforted  me 
under  circumstances  of  trial.  Evea  when  I  have 
had  the  anguish  of  discovering  that  I  have 
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nourished  in  my  breast  an  ostrich,  uid  not  a 
human  pupil— even  in  that  hoar  ofagony,  they 
have  soothed  me." 

At  this  dread  allusion  to  John  Wesdock,  Vb. 
Pinch  precipitately  choked  in  his  tea;  for  he 
had  that  very  morning  received  a  letter  from 
him,  as  5Ir.  Pecksniff  very  well  knew. 

"  You  will  take  care,  my  dear  Martin,"  said 
Mr.  Pecksniff,  resuming  his  former  cheerfulness, 
''that  the  house  does  not  run  away  in  our  ab- 
sence. We  leave  you  in  chaise  of  ererything. 
There  is  no  mystery;  all  is  free  and  open. 
Unlike  the  young  man  in  the  Eastern  tale — 
who  is  described  as  a  onen^yed  almuiack,  if  I 
am  not  mistaken,  Mr.  Pinch  — 

"A  one-eyed  calender,  I  think,  sir,"  faultered 
Tom. 

"They  are  pretty  nearly  the  same  thing,  1 
believe,  said  Mr.  Pecksniff,  smiling  comfMS- 
sionalely;  "or  they  used  to  be  in  my  tmie. 
Unlike  that  young  man,  my  dear  Martin,  yon 
are  forbidden  to  enter  no  corner  of  this 
honse;  bnt  are  recjuested  to  make  joorself 
perfectly  at  home  m  every  part  of  it.  Yon 
will  be  jovial,  my  dear  Martin,  and  will  kill 
the  fatted  calf  if  you  please!" 

There  was  not  the  least  objection,  donbtless, 
to  Ae  voung  man's  slaughter!!^  and  appropriat- 
ing to  nis  own  use  any  call,  fat  or  lean,  that 
he  might  happen  to  find  upon  the  premises; 
bat  as  no  such  animal  chanced  at  that  time  to 
be  graziog  on  Mr.  Pecksniff's  estate,  this  re- 
quest must  be  considered  rather  as  a  polite 
compliment  than  a  substantial  hospitality.  It 
was  Uie  finishing  ornament  of  the  conversation ; 
for  when  he  had  delivered  it,  Mr.  Pecksniff 
rose,  and  led  the  way  to  that  hotbed  of  archi- 
tectural genius,  the  two-pair  front. 
"Let  me  see,"  he  said,  searching  among  the 
apem,  "  how  you  can  best  employ  yourself, 
.fartin,  while  I  am  absent.  Suppose  yon  were 
to  give  me  yonr  idea  of  a  monument  to  aLord 
Mayor  of  London}  or  a  tomb  for  a  sheriff;  or 
yonr  notion  of  a  cow-honse  to  be  erected  in  a 
nobleman's  park.  Do  you  know,  now,"  said 
Mr.  Pecksniff,  folding  hts  hands,  and  looking  at 
his  yonng  relation  with  an  air  of  pensive  interest, 
"  that  I  should  very  much  like  to  see  your  no- 
tion of  a  cow-house?" 

Bat  Martin  by  no  means  speared  to  relish 
(his  suggestion. 

"Apump,"  said  Mr.  Pecksniff,  "is  ray  chaste 
practice.  1  have  foind  that  a  lamp-post  is  cal- 
culated to  refine  the  mind  and  pve  it  a  classi- 
cal tendency.  An  ornamental  turnpike  has  a 
remarkable  effect  upon  the  imagination.  What 
do  you  say  to  beginning  witfi  an  ornamental 
turnpike?  ' 

"Whatever  Mr. Pecksniff  pleased,"  said  Mar- 
tin, doubtfblly. 

"Stay,"  said  that  gentleman.  "Come!  as 
you're  ambitious,  and  are  a  very  neat  drao^ts* 
man,  yon  shall— ha  hat— you  shall  try  yonr 
hand  on  these  proposals  for  a  gramraar^chool : 
regalating  your  plan,  of  course,  by  the  printed 
wtieulan.  Upon  my  word,  now,"  said  Mr. 
PedisBiff,  memly.  "I  shall  be  very  eorioos  to 
see  what  yon  make  of  the  gramnar-sdiool. 
Who  knows  but  a  young  man  of  ^our  taste 
might  hit  vpon  som^ing,  in^tacticable  mA 
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unlikely  in  itself,  bnt  which  I  could  pot  iato 
shape  ?  For  it  really  is,  my  dear  Hartiii,  it 
really  is  in  the  finishing  toaches  alone,  dot 
great  experience  aid  long  atndy  in  these 
ters  tell.  Ha,  ha,  ha!  Now  it  really  will  be," 
continued  Mr.  Pecksniff,  dapping  his  young 
friend  on  the  back  in  his  droll  namoar,  "aa 
amusement  to  me,  to  see  what  yon  nue  of 
the  grammar-school." 

Martin  readily  undertook  ttus  task,  and  Mr. 
Pecksniff  forAwith  proceeded  to  entrust  bin 
with  the  materials  necessary  for  its  execatioB: 
dwelling  meanwhile  on  the  magical  effect  of  a 
few  finishing  touches  from  the  hand  of  a  atastor; 
which,  indeed,  as  some  people  said  (and  dwse 
were  the  old  enemies  again!)  was  nnqnesttM* 
ably  very  sarprising,  and  almost  mincoloii; 
as  there  were  cases  on  record  in  which  Ae 
masterly  introduction  of  an  additional  back 
window,  or  a  kitchen  door,  or  faalf-a-dozea 
steps,  or  even  a  water  spout,  had  made  the 
design  of  a  piipil  Mr.  Pedtsiuff*s  own  woik, 
and  had  brooght  snhstantial  rewards  into  that 
gentleman's  pocket.  But  sach  is  the  magic  of 
^nins,  which  changes  all  it  handles  into  galdl 

"When  yoar  mind  reqniies  t«  be  lefrohai 
by  change  of  oecimtion,  aaid  Mr.  PtdatH, 
''Thomas  PiKch  wiU  instmot  yon  is  the  art  o( 
surveying  the  hack  garden,  or  in  asceitaiBiBi 
the  dead  level  of  the  road  between  iih  h«M 
and  the  finger-pott,  or  in  any  other  {wacticd 
and  pleasing  pursuit.  There  are  a  cart-load  of 
loose  bricks,  and  a  score  or  two  of  oklfiovtt- 
pots,  in  the  back  yard.  Ef  you  conid  pile  tbea 
up,  my  dear  Martin,  into  any  forai  wkch  wmM 
remind  me  on  my  retsm— say  of  St,  Peler'i  at 
Rome,  or  the  Moaeue  of  St.  Sophia  atGouttsr 
tinople— it  woaM  he  at  once  imjwoTng  to  yn 
and  agreeable  to  my  feelings.  And  mw," 
Mr.  Pecksniff,  in  conclnsion,  "to  iivp,  far  ihc 
present,  our  pn^aasional  relataou  and  adwt 
to  private  matters,  I  shdl  be  |^  to  talk  with 
you  in  my  own  room,  wUk)  I  pack  op  Vf 
portmanteau." 

Martin  attended  him :  and  they  remained  it 
secret  conference  togelber  for  an  hoar  or  moie; 
leaving  Tom  Pinch  aloM.  When  the  yeaas 
man  returned,  he  was  very  taeituni  ana  dall^ 
in  which  state  he  remained  all  d^;  so  tb»t 
Tom,  after  trying  him  once  or  twice  with  ia* 
different  conversation,  felt  a  deHcaer  in  oh* 
trading  himsdf  upon  his  tho«gfats,  ant  aaid  Bt 
more. 

He  wonld  not  have  had  leisore  to  wy 
had  bis  new  fnend  been  ever  n>  lo^aaiiaas: 
for  first  of  all  Mr.  Peekaaiff  called  him  dowa 
to  stand  upon  the  top  of  bis  portnaanteae  aat 
represent  ancient  statnes  there,  until  sacb  tiM 
as  it  would  consent  to  be  locked;  and  tboa 
Miss  Charity  called  faim  to  come  and  cord  ber 
trunk ;  and  then  Miss  Mercy  sent  for  hin  to 
come  and  mend  her  hoxj  aoA  (bm  he  wioli 
the  fullest  possiUo  cards  for  all  the  huagat 
and  then  he  voltmteered  to  carry  it  all  dowa- 
stairs;  and  affew  thnt  to  see  it  suely  carried  oa 
a  couple  of  banows  to  the  old  finger-pest  at 
the  end  of  the  lane  {  and  then  to  miad  it  tiM 
the  coacJi  came  up.  In  short,  his  day's  voifc 
would  have  been  a  jwetty  heavy  one  for  a 
porter,  bnt  his  thoronghgoiMl-will  naadewihias 
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it;  itl  a  he  at  apon  tlw  liitti«e  at  last, 
nittag  l«  tke  Fecksoifi^,  escorted  bv  the  new 
Is  coHC  down  the  lane,  his  neart  was 
i^iilh  As  Iwpe  id  baling  j^eaaed  his  bene- 

"I  wu  almost  afraid,"  said  Tom,  taking  a 
)*r  fiui  his  pocket,  and  wiping  his  face,  for 
k  *u  kot  witb  butliog  about  thoogb  it  was 
I M  hj,  "ikat  I  shouldn't  have  bad  time  to 
nM  it,  sad  Ibst  would  have  been  a  thoosaod 
^tfMtMa  fron  sacb  a  distance  beiax  a 
■M  MMMsntioa,  when  one's  not  rich.  Sbe 
glad  to  see  my  hand,  poor  girl,  and  to 
br  Ibt  Pecksniff  is  as  kina  as  ever.ti  would 
kn  akeil  John  Wcstlock  to  call  and'  her, 
■i  leU  ker  all  about  me  by  word  of  month, 
til  m  tfrsid  he  might  speak  against  Pecksniff 
k  kr,  lad  make  her  uneasy.  Besides,  they 
npuiicaUr  people  where  sKeis,  and  it  might 
kn  nimi  ber  situation  ancoufortable  if 
ikU  had  a  visit  from  a  young  man  like 
kkPrnRathr 

XmfUk  seemed  a  little  disposed  to  be 
■tbHMf  for  half  a  minute  or  so»  but  he 
tmi  tMort  very  soon,  and  pursued  his 
iwifiMthw: 

'faiMBA  man,  I  don't  think,  as  John  used 
It  1^  (hk  was  a  kind,  meriY-hearted  fellow : 
l«diihftd  liked  Pecksniff  better)  to  be 
Ufinr,  OQ  account  of  the  distance  between 
%ml  oBghl  to  be  thinking,  instead,  of 
fatmriiury  good-lock  in  having  ever  got 
Mt  J  Biat  have  been  bom  with  a  silver 
■     month,  I  am  sure,  to  have  ever 
Mt  MW  Pecksniff.    And  here  have  I 
Ua  1^  iato  my  usual  good-luck  with  the 
■tvpfilt  Sack  an  affable,  generous,  free  iel< 
R,  H  he  ii,  I  never  saw.    Why,  we  were 
nuiiBj  directly  I   and  he  a  relation  of 
■oaif  iiM,  and  a  clever,  dashing  youth  who 
Kki  est  his  way  through  the  world  as  if  it 
PR  a  dMael  Here  he  comes  while  the  words 

CM  lips,"  aajd  Tom:  "walking  down 
kie,  as  if  the  lane  belonged  to  him." 
ih  triA,  the  new  pnpil,  nut  at  all  discon- 
ik4  the  honoiur  of  haviu  Hiss  Mercy 
^iff  an  his  ana,  or  by  the  affectionate 
pm  «f  that  young  lady,  approached  as  Mr. 
UiMke,  followed  by  Miss  Charity  and  Mr. 
XMt  As  tte  tomck  appeared  »t  Ae  same 
Miti  To«  lost  no  tiaae  in  entreating  (he 
■ieMa  last  mentioned,  to  undertake  tuB  de- 
WT  of  his  letter. 

[Waaid  Mr  Pecksniff,  glancing  at  the 
tBBcriptien.  "For  your  sister,  Thomas. 
It  sk  yu,  it  shall  be  delivered,  nr.  Pinch. 
%  7sur  mmd  ea^  iqwn  that  score.  She 
Bcertainly  have  it,  Mr.  Pinch." 

■  nade  the  promise  with  so  much  con- 
■Misn  and  patronage,  that  Tom  felt  he 
^ed  a  great  denl  (this  had  not  occuned 

■  anad  Move),  and  thanked  himeameslly. 
Bh  Peckaiils,  accordiu  to  a  custom  th^ 
I  *«k  amosed  beyond  description,  at  tlw 

Nm  tf  Mr.  Pinch's  sister.  Oh  the  firightl 
■  km  i4ea  of  a  Hiss  Pinch !  Good  heavens  I 
was  greatly  pleased  to  see  them  so 
■>7>  fcr  he  took  it  as  a  token  of  their  favour, 
hMuured  regard.  Therefore  helaughed 
■•idnbbed  hia  luads,  and  wished  them  a 


Eleasant  journey  and  safis  .  return,  and  was  quite 
risk,  hven  whoa  the  .  coach  had  rolled  away 
with  .the  olive-branches  in  the  boot  and  the 
&mily  of  doves  inside,  he  stood  waving  his 
hand  and  bowing:  so  much  gratified  by  the 
unusually  courteous  demeanour  of  the  young 
ladies,  that  he  was  quite  regardless,  for  the 
momeot,.  of  Martin  Chuzzlewit,  who  stood  lean- 
ii^  thoughtfully  against  the  finger-post,  and 
woo  after  disposing  of  his  fair  charge  had 
hardly  lifted  his  eyes  from  the  ground. 

The  perfect  silence  which  ensued  upon  the 
bustle  and  departure  of  the  Cfiach,  together 
with  the  sharp  air  of  the  wintry  afternoon, 
roused  them  ooth  at  the  same  tune.  'I'bey 
turned,  as  by  mutual  consent,  and  moved  on, 
arm-io-arm. 

"How  melancholy  you  arel"  said  Tom; 
"what  is  the  matter?" 

"Nothing  worth  speaking  of,"  said  Martin. 
"Very  little  more  than  was  the  matter  yester- 
day, and  much  more,  I  hope,  than  will  oe  the 
matter  to^norrow.  I'm  out  of  spirits.  Pinch." 

"Well,"  cried  Tom,  "now  do  you  know  I 
am  in  capital  spirits  to^y,  and  scarcely  ever 
felt  more  disposed  to  be  good  company.  It 
was  a  very  kind  thing  in  your  predecessor, 
John,  to  write  to  nie,  was  it  not?" 

"  Why.  yes,"  said  Martin  carelessly :  I  shoald 
have  thoucht  he  would  have  had  eoough  to  do 
to  enjoy  himself,  without  thinking  of  you, . 
Pinch." 

"Just  what  I  felt  to  be  so  very  likely,"  Tom 
rejoined:  "but  no,  he  keeps  his  word,  and 
says,  'My  dear  Pinch,  I  olten  think  of  you,' 
and  alt  sorts  of  kind  and  considerate  things  of 
that  descriptioa" 

"He  must  be  a  devilish  good'natnred  fellow," 
said  Martin,  somewhat  peevishly:  "because  he 
can't  mean  diat,  you  know." 

"1  don't  suppose  he  can,  ehf"  said  Tom, 
looking  wistfully  in  his  companion's  face.  "He 
says  so  to  please  me,  you  think?" 

"  Why,  is  it  likely,  rejoined  Martin,  with 
greater  earnestness,  "that  a  young  man  newlv 
escaped  from  this  kennel  of  a  place,  and  fresn 
to  all  the  delights  of  being  his  own  master  in 
London,  can  uve  much  leisure  or  inclination 
to  think  favoumhly  of  anydiing  or  anybody  he 
has  left  behind  him  here?  I  put  it  to  you,  Pinch, 
is  it  natural?" 

After  a  short  reflection,  Mr.  Pinch  replied, 
in  a  more  subdued  tone,  that  to  be  sure  it  was 
unreasonable  to  expect  any  such  thing,  and 
that  he  had  no  doubt  Martin  knew  best 

"Of  course  I  know  best,"  Martin  observed. 

"Yes,  1  feel  that,"  said  Mr.  Pinch,  mildly.  "I 
said  so."  And  when  he  bad  made  this  rejoinder, 
dwy  fell  into  a  blank  silence  again,  which  lasted 
until  they  reached  home:  by  which  time  it 
was  dark. 

Now,  MisB  Qiaffi^  Pecksniff,  in  consideration 
of  the  hiconTcnience  of  canying  them  with  her 
in  the  coach,  and  the  impossibikty  of  preserving 
them  by  artificial  means  until  the  family's  return, 
had  set  forth,  in  a  couple  of  plates,  the  fVag- 
raenls  of  yesterday's  f^ast.  In  virtue  of  whicn 
liberal  arrangement,  they  had  the  happiness  to 
find  awaiting  them  in  the  parlour  two  chaotic 
heaps  of  the  remains  of  last  ni^'s  pleasure. 
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eonsisting  of  certda  tUmy  Wts  of  onngea,  aone 
mammied  suidwiclies,  varions  disnipted  muses 
of  the  geological  cake,  and  several  entire 
captain's  biscuits.  That  choice  liquor  in  wbidi 
to  steep  these  dainties  might  not  be  wanting, 
the  remains  of  the  two  bottles  of  currant-wine 
had  been  poored  together  and  corlied  with  a 
curl-paper;  so  that  every  material  was  8(  hand 
for  maKiDg  quite  a  heavy  night  of  it. 

Martin  Chuzzlewit  beheld  these  roystering 
preparations  with  infinite  contempt,  and  stirring 
the  fire  into  a  blaze  (to  the  great  destruction 
of  Mr.  Pecksniff's  coals),  sat,  moodilv  down 
before  it,  in  the  most  comfortable  cuir  he 
coald  find.  That  he  might  the  better  squeeze 
himself  into  Uie  small  comer  that  was  left  for 
him.  Nr.  Pinch  took  up  his  position  on  Miss 
Mercy  Pecksniff's  stool,  and  setting  his  glass 
down  upon  the  hearth*rug  and  putting  his  plate 
upon  his  knees,  began  to  enjoy  himself. 

If  Diogenes  coming  to  life  again  conld  have 
rolled  himself,  tub  and  all,  into  Mr.  PecksnifTs 
parlour,  and  could  have  seen  Tom  Pinch 
as  he  sat  on  Mercy  PecLsniff's  stool,  with 
his  plate  and  glass  before  him,  he  conid 
not  nave  facea  it  ont,  though  in  his  sur* 
liest  mood,  but  most  have  SBuled  good-tern- 
peredly.  The  perfect  and  entire  satisuctiou  of 
Tom ;  1u8  surpassing  appreciation  of  Uie  husky 
sandwiches,  which  crumbled  in  his  month  like 
.  sawdust;  the  unspeakable  relish  with  which  he 
swallowed  the  thm  wiae  by  drops,  and  smacked 
his  Hps,  as  though  it  were  so  rich  and  generous 
that  to  lose  an  atom  of  its  fruity  flavour  were 
a  sin ;  the  look  with  which  he  paused  some* 
times,  with  bis  glass  in  his  band,  proposing 
silent  toasts  to  himself;  and  the  anxious  shade 
that  came  npon  his  contented  face  ^Hien  after 
wandering  round  the  room,  exulting  in  its  nn- 
invaded  snugness,  his  glance  encountered  the 
dull  brow  of  his  companion;  no  cynic  in  die 
world,  though  in  his  natred  of  its  men  a  very 
griffin,  could  have  withstood  these  things  m 
Thomas  Pinch. 

Some  men  would  have  slapped  him  on  the 
back,  and  pledged  him  in  a  bumper  of  the  cur- 
rant-wine, though  it  bad  been  the  sharpest 
vinegar — ay,  and  liked  its  flavour  too;  some 
would  have  seized  him  by  his  honest  hand,  and 
thanked  him  for  the  lesson  that  his  simple  na- 
ture taught  them.  Some  would  have  langhed 
with,  and  others  would  have  laughed  at  him; 
of  which  last  class  was  Martin  Chnzileirit,  'nho, 
unable  to  restrain  himself  at  last,  laughed  loud 
and  long. 

"That's  right,"  said  Tom,  nodding  approv- 
ingly.  "Cheer  up!  That's  capital  I" 

At  which  encouragement ,  yonng  Martin 
laughed  again;  and  said,  as  soon  as  he  had 
breath  and  gravity  enough: 

"I  never  saw  such  a  fellow  as  you  are.  Pinch." 

«« Didn't  yon  though?"  said  Tom  "Well, 
ifs  very  likely  you  do  find  me  strange,  because 
I  have  hardly  seen  anything  of  the  worid,  and 
yon  have  seen  a  good  deal  I  dare  say?" 

"Pretty  well  for  my  time  of  life,''  rejoined 
Martin,  drawing  his  chair  still  nearer  to  the 
fire,  and  spreading  bis  feet  out  on  the  fender. 
"Deuce  take  it,  I  most  talk  openly  to  some- 
body. I'll  talk  openly  to  yon,  Pinidi." 


"Do!"  said  Tom.  "I  shiU  (■!»  it  H  heii« 

very  friendly  of  yon." 

"I'm  not  in  your  way,  am  I?"  iaqnifed 
Martin,  glancing  down  at  Mr.  Pindi,  who  wti 
by  this  time  looking  at  the  fire  over  his  leg." 

"Not  at  all!"  cried  Tom. 

"  You  most  know  then,  to  make  Aatt  ^  a 
long  story,"  said  Martin,  beginning  with  a  kind 
of  effort,  as  if  the  revelation  were  notagreeiUs 
to  him :  "  that  1  have  been  bred  un  from  chiU- 
hood  with  great  expectations,  and  nave  alwajs 
been  taught  to  believe  that  I  should  be,  one 
day,  very  rich.  So  I  sbonid  have  been,  M 
for  certam  britf  reasons-  which  I  am  going  Is 
tell  yon,  and  whi^  have  led  to  ay  bmag  4»- 
inherited." 

"By  jam  ftthert"  MquM  Mr.  Pfich,  wilk 
open  eyes. 

"By  my  grandlhther.  I  have  had  m  parenb 
these  many  years.  Scarcely  within  mj  i» 
membrance." 

"Neither  have  I,"  said  Tom,  toadung  d» 
young  man's  hand  with  his  own  and  tiaidy 
withdrawing  it  again.   "Dear  mel" 

"  Why  as  to  that  yon  know,"  pursued  in 
other,  stirring  the  fire  again,  aM  spealiim  ia 
his  rapid,  o^hand  my:  "ifs  all  my 
and  proper  to  be  fond  of^paienls  when  we  hsn 
them,  and  to  bear  them  m  remeuriiranoe  after 
they're  dead,  if  yon  have  ever  known  aayduag 
of  them.  But  as  I  never  did  know  uyAii^ 
about  mine  perswally,  yon  know,  I  cast 
be  expected  to  be  very  sentiuMntal  about  'o^ 
And  I  am  not:  that's  the  truth." 

Mr.  Pinch  was  just  then  looking  thongfatMl^ 
at  the  bars  But  on  his  companion  pansiagii 
this  place,  he  started,  and  said  "OhI  of  eoww" 
—and  composed  himself  to  listen  again. 

"In  a  word,"  said  Martin,  "I  have  hen  M 
and  reared  all  my  life  by  this  gnud&ther  of 
whom  I  have  just  spoken.  Now,  he  has  a  pMt 
many  good  points:  there  is  no  doubt  aM 
that;  I'll  not  disguise  the  fact  from  youi  w 
he  b^s  two  veiY  great  faults,  which  are  m 
staple  of  his  bad  side.  In  Ae  first  pbce,  be 
has  the  most  confirmed  obstinacy  of  characttt 
yon  ever  met  vrith  in  any  human  creature.^  b 
the  second,  he  is  most  abominably  selfish." 

"  Is  he  indeed  ?"  cried  Tom. 

"  In  those  two  respects,  returned  the  otht^ 
"  there  never  was  such  a  man.  I  have  enea 
heard  from  those  who  know,  that  they  hive 
been,  time  out  of  mind,  the  fittlings  of  «« 
family;  and  I  believe  diere's  some  tnih  in  iL 
But  1  can't  say  of  my  own  knowledge.  AA  1 
have  to  do,  you  know,  is  to  be  very  thankm 
Uiat  they  haven't  descended  to  me,  and  to  be 
very  careful  that  I  don't  contract  'em."  „ 

"Tobesure,"  saidMr.Pinch.  "Verypropw. 

"Well,  sir,"  resumed  Martin,  stirring  the  «• 
once  more,  and  drawing  his  ^lair  still  ««* 
to  it,  "his  selGshDess  makes  hun exacting J(f 
see;  and  his  obstinacy  makes  him  resohte  » 
his  exactions,  llie  ooHequenee  i«  that  he  bu 
always  exacted  a  great  ded  from  me  in 
way  of  reraect,  and  submiasion,  and 
when  his  mshes  were  in  qneation,  and  "►J®'* 
i  have  borne  a  great  deal  from  him,  '>^^ 
1  have  been  under  obligations  to  him  («  •** 
can  ever  be  said  to  be  under  ohiigttiw 
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•mfs  ovB  sraadiMieT),  ftnd  because  I  have 
been  really  attached  to  bim :  but  we  have  bad 
a  great  naoy  qnarreb  for  all  that,  for  1  coald 
Bel  aceuuDodiie  myself  to  his  ways  very  often 
—not  out  of  the  least  reference  to  myaeu  yon 

■n^eratan^,  bnt  because  "  he  atammered  here, 

and  was  rather  at  a  loss. 

Ui.  Pinch  being  about  the  wont  man  in  the 
worid  to  help  anybody  ont  of  a  difBcnlty  of 
ttis  sort,  said  nothing. 

"Weli!  as  yon  nndentaod  me,"  resnmed 
Martin  quickly,  «i  needn't  bant  for  die  pre- 
cise expression  I  want.  Now,  I  come  to  Uie 
cream  of  my  storir,  and  the  occasion  of  my 
being  bete.   I  am  in  love.  Pinch." 

Mr.  Pinch  looked  np  into  his  face  with  in< 
creased  interest. 

"!  s»y  I  am  in  love.  I  am  in  love  with  one 
of  the  moat  beantifbl  girls  the  snn  ever  shone 
^on.  But  she  is  v^Qy  and  entirely  dependent 
^n  the  pleasure  of  my  grandfather;  and  if  he 
wen  to  know  that  she  favoured  roy  passion, 
she  wonld  lose  her  home  and  ererythmg  she 
possesses  in  the  world.  There  is  nothing  very 
•dftsh  in  that  love,  i  think  ? " 

**Sd6shl"  cried  Tom.  ''Yon  have  acted 
moVtf.  To  loTe  her  as  I  am  sure  you  do,  uid 
7et  a  emsideration  for  her  state  of  dependence, 

net  eren  to  disclose  " 

"What  are  you  talking  about.  Pinch?"  said 
Ifartin  pettishly:  '* don't  make  yourself  ridicn- 
lou,  my  good  fellow  1  What  do  yon  mean  by 
not  disclosing  ?" 

"I  beg  your  pardon,"  answered  Tom.  "I 
tteu^t  yon  meant  that,  or  I  wouldn't  have 
•aid  it." 

"If  I  didn't  tell  her  I  loved  her,  where  wonid 
be  &e  use  of  my  being  in  love  ?  "  said  Mar- 
(iu:  unless  to  keep  myself  in  a  perpetual  state 
w  worry  and  veufionf' 

"Thrt-s  true,"  Tom  answered.  "Well!  I 
aa  ness  what  «*e  said  when  von  told  her?" 
be  added,  glancing  at  Martin's  handsome  face. 

"Why,  not  exactly,  Pinch,"  he  rejoined,  with 
a  frown:  "because  Ae  has  some  girlish 
notions  about  duty  and  gratitude,  and  all  the 
Kst  of  it,  which  are  rather  hard  to  fathom;  but 
m  the  main  yon  are  right.  Her  heart  was  mine, 
1  foond." 

*Jn*t  what  I  supposed,"  said  Tom.  "Quite 
■^ral ! "  and,  in  his  great  satisfaction,  he  took 
*  wag  sip  out  of  his  wine-glass. 

"AlAou^  I  had  conducted  myself  from  tbc 
y  wi^  the  utmost  cirenmspectioa,"  pursued 
Ijntu,  '*l  had  not  managed  matters  so  well 
«  that  my  grandfather,  who  is  full  of  jealousy 
*ad  distrust,  suspected  me  of  loving  her.  He 
•M  nothing  to  lier,  bnt  strai^tway  attacked 
■e  in  private,  and  chained  me  with  designing 
>•  coniipt  the  fidelity  to  himself  (there  you 
•bierve  nis  selfishness),  of  a  young  creature 
whom  be  had  trained  and  educated  to  be  his 
•sly  disinterested  and  faithful  companion  when 
htt  Aonld  have  disposed  of  me  in  marriage  to 
his  heart's  oontent   Gpon  that,  I  took  fire  im- 
mediately, and  told  him  that  with  hisgood  leave 
i  wwald  dispose  of  myself  in  marriage,  and 
weold  rather  aot  be  knocked  down  by  him  or 
aay  o^r  anetioBeer  to  any  bidder  wiiom- 
•oew." 


Hr.  Pinch  opened  his  eyes  wider  and  looked 
at  the  fire  harder  than  he  had  done  yet 

"Yon  may  be  sure,"  said  Martin,  *<lhat  diis 
nettled  him,  and  diat  he  began  to  be  die  very 
reverse  of  complimentary  to  myself.  Interview 
succeeded  interview;  words  engendered  words, 
as  they  always  do;  and  the  upshot  of  it  was, 
that  I  was  to  renounce  her,  or  be  renounced 
by  him.  Now  you  must  bear  in  mind,  Pinch, 
that  I  am  not  only  desperately  fond  of  her 
(for  though  she  is  poor,  ber  beauty  and  intel- 
lect would  reflect  great  credit  on  anybody,  I 
don't  care  of  what  pretensions,  who  might  be- 
come her  husband),  but  that  a  chief  ingredient 
in  ODV  composition  is  a  most  determined—" 

"Obstinacy,"  su^ested  Tom  in  perfect  good 
feidi.  Bnt  the  suggestion  was  not  so  well  re- 
ceived as  he  had  expected ;  for  the  ^onng  man 
immediately  rejoined,  with  some  irritation^ 

"What  a  feflow  you  are,  Pinch!" 

"I  beg  your  pardon,"  said  Tom,  "I  thought 
yon  wanted  a  word." 

"I  didn't  want  that  word,"  he  rejoined.  "I 
told  yon  obstinacy  was  no  part  of  my  character, 
did  I  not?  1  was  goii^  to  say,  if  you  had  given 
me  leave,  that  a  chief^  in^eaient  in  my  cora- 
position  is  a  most  determmed  firmness.' 

'*OhI"  cried  Tom,  screwing  op  his  mouth, 
and  nodding.  "Yes,  yes;  I  seer' 

"And being  firm,"  pursued  Matfin,  "of  coarse 
I  was  not  going  to  yield  to  him,  or  give  way 
by  so  much  as  the  thousandth  part  of  aa  incdi. 

"No,  no,"  said  Tom. 

"On  the  contrary;  the  more  he  urged,  the 
more  I  was  determined  to  oppose  him." 

'<To  he  sure  I"  said  Tom. 

"  Very  well,"  rejoined  Martin,  throwing  him- 
self back  in  his  chair,  with  a  careless  wave  of 
both  hands,  as  if  the  subject  were  quite  settled, 
and  nothii^  more  could  he  said  about  it— 
"lime  is  an  end  of  the  matter,  and  here 
am  11" 

Mr.  Pinch  sat  staring  at  Uie  fire  for  some 
minutes  with  a  puzzled  look,  such  as  he  might 
have  assumed  if  some  uncommonly  difficult 
conundrum  had  been  proposed,  which  be  found 
it  impossible  to  guess.   At  lenslh  be  said: 

"Pecksniff,  of  course,  you  nad  known  be- 
fore?" 

"Only  by  name.  No,  I  had  never  seen  him, 
for  my  grandfather  kept  not  only  himself  but 
me,  aloof  from  all  his  relations.  But  our  se- 
paration took  place  in  a  town  in  the  adjoining 
county.  From  that  place  I  came  to  Salisbury, 
and  there  I  saw  Pecksniff's  advertisement, 
which  I  answered,  having  always  had  some 
natural  taste,  I  believe,  in  the  matters  to  which 
it  referred,  and  thinking  it  might  suit  me.  As 
soon  as  I  found  it  to  be  his,  1  was  doubly  bent 
on  coming  to  him  if  possible,  ^n  account  of 
bis  being—" 

"Such  an  excellent  man,"  interposed  Tom, 
rubbiof^  bis  bauds:  "so  he  is.  You  were 
quite  right." 

"Why  not  so  much  on  tiiat  account,  if  the 
truth  must  be  spokra,"  returned  Martin,  "as 
becaose  my  gruidfather  has  an  inveterate  dis* 
like  to  him,  and  ^ter  the  old  man's  arbitrary 
treatment  of  me  I  had  a  natural  desire  to  run 
as  directly  counter  to  all  bis  opinions  as  I 
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could.  Wdl!  as  I  said  before,  here  I  am. 
My  euga^ement  vith  the  young  lady  I  have 
been  telluig  you  about,  is  likely  to  be  a  to- 
lerably long  one:  for  aeilber  her  prospects,  nor 
mine,  are  very  bright;  and  of  course  I  shall 
not  diink  of  marrying  until  I  am  well  able  to 
do  so.  It  would  never  do,  you  know,  for  me 
to  be  plunging  myself  into  poverty  and  shab- 
biness  and  love  in  one  room  up  three  pair  of 
stairs,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing." 

"To  say  nothinf^  of  her/'  remarked  Tom 
Pinch,  in  a  low  voice. 

Exactly  so,"  rejoined  Martin,  rising  lo  warn 
bis  back,  and  leaning  against  the  chimney-piece. 
"To  say  nothing  of  her.  At  the  same  time, 
of  course  it's  not  very  hard  upui  her  to  be 
obliged  to  yield  to  the  necessity  of  the  case: 
first,  because  she  loves  me  very  much ;  and  se- 
condly,  because  I  have  sacrificed  a  great  deal 
OD  her  account,  and  might  have  done  much 
better,  yon  know  " 

It  was  a  very  long  time  before  Tom  said 
"Certainly:"  so  long,  that  he  might  have 
(ak«n  a  nap  in  the  interval,  but  he  did  say  it 
at  last 

'*Naw,  there  is  one  od4  cohicidenee  con- 
nected with  this  love'Story,"  said  Martin, 
"which  brings  it  to  an  end.  You  remember 
what  you  told  me  last  night  as  we  were  coming 
h»e,  about  your  pretty  visitor  in  the  church?" 

"Surely  1  do,  said  Tom,  rising  from  his 
stool,  ana  sealing  himself  in  the  chair  from 
which  the  other  had  lately  risen,  that  he  might 
see  his  face.  "Undonbteoly." 

«'That  was  she." 

"  I  knew  what  you  were  going  to  say,"  cried 
Tom,  looking  fixedly  at  him,  and  speaking  very 
soflly.  "You  don't  tell  me  soV" 

""rhat  was  she/'  nweated  the  young  man. 
"After  what  1  have  beard  from  PecksDifT,  I 
have  no  doubt  that  she  came  and  went  with 
my  grandfather. — Don't  you  drink  too  much  of 
that  sour  wine,  or  yon'U  have  a  fit  of  some 
sort.  Pinch,  I  see." 

"It  is  not  very  wholesome,  I  am  afraid/' 
said  Tom,  setting  down  the  empty  glass  he 
bad  for  soom  time  held.  "So  that  was  she, 
was  it?" 

Martin  nodded  assent:  and  adding,  with  a 
restless  impatience,  that  if  he  had  been  a  few 
days  earlier  he  would  have  seen  ber ;  and  that 
now  she  might  be,  for  anything  he  knew, 
hundreds  of  miles  away ;  threw  himself,  after 
a  few  turns  across  the  room,  into  a  chair,  and 
chafed  like  a  spoilt  child. 

Tom  Pinch's  oeart  was  very  tender,  and  he 
eould  not  bear  to  see  the  most  indifferent  per- 
son in  distress;  still  less  one  who  had  awakened 
an  interest  in  bim,  and  who  regarded  him 
(either  in  fact,  or  as  he  supposed)  with  kindness, 
and  in  a  spirit  of  lenient  construction.  What- 
ever hia  own  thoughts  had  been  a  few  moments 
before— and  to  judge  from  his  &ee  diey  most 
have  been  pretty  serious — ^he  dismissed  them 
instantly,  and  gave  his  you^  friend  the  best 
counsel  and  comfort  that  occurred  to  him. 

"All  will  be  well  in  time/'  said  Tom,  "I 
have  no  doubt;  and  some  trial  and  adversity 
just  now  will  only  serve  to  make  yon  more 
attached  to  each  other  ui  better  days.   I  have 


always  read  Oat  Ike  tnth  is  so,  and  I  hm  s 

feeling  within  me,  which  tells  me  bow  aatval 
and  right  it  is  that  it  should  be.  WhM  aenr 
ran  smooth  yet,  said  Tom,  with  a  saiik,  wUeh 
despite  the  homeliness  of  his  face,  was  fittr 
santer  to  see  than  many  a  proud  beantyi 
brightest  glance :  "  what  never  ran  tmootk  yet, 
can  hardly  be  expected  to  change  its  ^araeter 
for  us;  so  we  must  take  it  as  we  fmd  it,  aal 
fashion  it  into  the  very  best  shape  we  caa,  ky 
patience  and  good-humour.  I  have  no  power 
at  all;  I  needn't  tellyoa  that;  bat  I  have  aa 
excelleat  will;  and  if  I  eonld  ever  be  of  ws 
to  you,  in  any  way  whatever,  how  wy 
I  should  ber 

"Thank  you/*  said  Martin,  shaking  bis  kawL 
"You  're  a  good  fellow,  upon  my  word,  »d 
speak  very  kindly.  Of  oourse,  you  know,"  be 
added,  sAer  a  moment's  pause,  as  be  drew  bii 
chair  towards  the  fire  "I  should  not  be- 

sitate  to  avail  myself  of  your  services  if  ym 
could  help  me  at  all ;  but  mercy  on  asf'— 
Here  he  rumpled  his  hair  inpaticatly  wiA  kii 
hand,  and  looked  at  Tom  as  if  hetookitnlhsr 
ill  that  he  was  sot  somebody  ebe— "Yon  nicht 
as  weft  be  a  tosstii«-fork  or  a  fryiqifU* 
Pinch,  for  any  help  you  cm  render  me." 
Except  in  the  inclination,"  said  Tom,  gcn^* 

"Oh!  to  be  sure.  I  meant  that,  of  eonne. 
If  inclination  went  for  anything,  I  shoalcb't 
want  help.  I  tell  you  what  you  may  do,  l^mp, 
if  you  will— at  the  present  moment  too." 

"What  is  that?"  demanded  Tom. 

"Read  to  me." 

"I  shall  be  delighted."  cried  Tom,  oalcU« 
up  the  candle,  wiun  enthusiasm,    "^cue  H 
leaving  you  in  the  darit  a  moment,  *Bd  rU 
fetch  a  book  directly.   "What  wiU  yon 
Shakspeare?" 

"Ay!"  replied  his  friend,  yawning  ssj 
stretching  himself.  "He  '11  do.  I  am  tint 
with  the  bustle  of  to-day,  and  the  novelty  « 
everything  about  me;  and  in  such  a  case,  there i 
no  greater  luxury  in  the  world,  1  thiak,  Aia 
being  read  to  sleep.  Yep  wM'tmindiqrcHif 
to  sleep,  if  I  can?" 

"Not  at  all!"  cried  Tom. 

"  Then  begia  as  soon  aa  you  like.  Yonnssdal 
leave  off  when  you  see  me  getting  dio^ 
(unless  yoa  feel  tned),  for  it's  |Heasuit  to  ww 
gradually  to  the  sounds  again.  Did  yon  vnt 
try  that?" 

"  No,  I  never  tried  that,"  said  Tom. 

"  Well !  You  can,  you  know,  one  of  the« 
days  when  we're  both  in  the  right  bBiH» 
Don't  mind  leaviic  me  in  the  diak.  tosk 
sharp  I "  , 

Mr.  Pinch  lost  no  time  in  moving  away;  av 
in  a  minute  or  two  returned  with  one  of  me 
precious  volumes  from  the  shelf  beside  M 
bed.  Martin  had  in  the  meantime  made  ■j*' 
self  as  comfortable  as  carowstanoes  wovd 
permit,  by  ctmstmcting  b«fore  the  fire  a  t^ 
porary  sob  of  diree  chairs  wMi  Merfj^s  sloM 
for  a  pillow,  and  lying  dowm  at  folMsDpl 
upon  iL  .  «, 

"Don 't  be  too  loud,  pleaie,"  he  ssid  >• 
Pinch. 

"No,  no,"  said  Tom. 

"You  're  sure  yon  're  not  cold?" 
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"HtHtiHr  cried  Ton. 

"I  IB  qmte  ready  then." 

Xr.  Piich  accordingly,  after  tandog  over  the 
levrea  «f  Us  book  with  u  much  care  aa  if 
fifing  aad  hi^jr  dierished  creatnres, 
■lie  ha  ovB  wieetion,  and  began  to  read. 
Mr  k  hid  eonpleted  fili^  lines,  his  friend 

"FMr  Mlow!"  said  Tom,  softly,  as  he 
iiRKbed  out  his  head  to  peep  at  him  em  the 
kbi^^  chairs.  "He  is  verr  yonng  to 
hn  w  mKb  tronble.  How  triiatral  and  gen- 
oM  m  Us  :to  bestow  all  this  conftdMce  Id 
K  Ail  thM  was  she,  vas  it?" 


Bat  saddenly  remembering  Aeir  compact,  he 
took  up  the  poem  at  the  ]^ace  where  he  had 
left  oa,  and  went  on  reading;  always  forget- 
ting to  snaft'  the  candle,  until  its  wick  looked 
like  a  mushroom.  He  gradaally  became  so 
much  interested,  that  he  quite  forgot  to  re- 
plenish tbe  fire;  and  was  only  renunded  of  his 
neglect  by  Martin  Chnadewit  starting  up  after 
the  lapse  of  an  hour  or  so,  and  crying  with  a 
shiver: 

"  Why,  it's  nearly  out,  I  declare  I  No  wonder 
I  dreamed  of  being  frozen.  Do  call  for  some 
coals.  What  a  fellow  yon  are,  I^ehl" 


Gbaptkr  Vll. 


■ntm.  ciKTr  sltme  as^ts  the  udependbnce  of  his  spmrrj  akd  the  woe  dbagok 

1MB*  UID. 


lim  h^an  to  work  at  the  grammar-school 
uiHiirK,  with  so  much  vigour  and  expe- 
ttM,&ill[r.  Pinch  had  new  reason  to  do 
Wnfc  to  &e  natural  endowments  of  that  ^oung 
pMMi,ind  to  acknowledge  his  infinite  su- 
lowiB  to  himself.    The  new  pupil  received 
'■i  CM^meuts  very  graciously ;  and  having 
^iiiim  conceived  a  real  regajrd  for  him, 
aiem  peculiar  way,  predicted  that  they 
f^ilnys  be  the  very  nest  of  friends,  and 
wtirter  of  ttem,  he  was  certain  (but  par- 
"AHt  Tom),  would  ever  have  reason  to 
IpHueday  on  which  they  became  acquainted, 
ft  Pfatk  ms  delisted  to  hear  him  say  this, 
mMt  MDoch  flattered  by  his  kind  assurances 
f  nndiUp  and  protection,  that  he  was  at 
ha  low  to  express  the  pleasare  they  af- 
MikisL  And  indeed  it  may  be  observed 
iu  friendsbip,  such  as  it  was,  that  it  had 
In  it  more  likely  materials  of  endurance 

*  nuny  a  sworn  brotherhood  that  has  been 

*  ii  ^miK,  for  so  long  as  the  one  party 
M  1  fleusre  in  patronbing,  and  the  other 

'King  Mtrooised  (which  was  in  -the  very 
e  or  their  respective  characters),  it  was 
possible  events  among  the  least  probable, 
Ik  tvin  demons.  Envy  and  Pride,  would 
uise  between  them.  So  in  very  many 
of  ftienddiip,  or  what  passes  for  it,  the 
uioa  ii  reversed,  and  uke  clings  to  un- 
*m  &u  to  like. 

^  Hue  boA  very  busy  on  Uie  afternoon 
ijwias  the  fonily's  departure— Martin  with 
pimui^bool,  and  Tom  in  balancing  cer- 
nnifti  of  rents,  and  deducting  Mr.  Peck- 
I  Mmmission  from  the  same;  in  i^ich 
employment  he  was  much  distracted 
>  h>bit  his  new  friend  had  of  whistling 
*.  »hile  he  was  dram-ing— when  they  were 

*  little  startled  by  the  unexpected  obtrusion 
uactoary  of  genius,  of  a  human  head, 

a  ilAn^  a  shaggy  and  somewhat  alanniog 
^  n  ^pearance,  smiled  afi'ably  upon  them 
**W  ooorway,  in  a  manner  that  was  at 
Vf^^  conciliwtory,  and  expressive  of 


MA  hkdnscrioas  myself,  gents  both 
'  w  sttd,  '<but  I  know  how  to  appreciate 


that  quality  in  others.  I  wish  I  may  turn  gny 
and  ugly,  if  it  isn't,  in  my  opinion,  next  to 
genius,  one  of  the  very  cbarmingest  qualities 
of  Ae  human  mind.  Upon  mv  soul,  I  am  grate- 
ful to  my  friend  Pecksniff  for  helping  me  to 
die  contemplation  of  such  a  delicious  picture 
as  you  present.  You  remind  me  of  Whit- 
tington,  afterwards  thrice  Lord  Mayor  of  Lon* 
doQ.  1  ^ve  you  my  unsullied  word  of  honour, 
that  you  very  strongly  remind  me  of  that  his* 
torical  character.  You  are  a  pair  of  Whit- 
tingtons,  gents,  without  tbe  cat;  whichisamost 
agreeable  and  blessed  exception  to  me,  for  I 
am  not  aiuched  to  the  feline  species-  My  name 
is  Tigg;  how  do  you  do?" 

Martin  looked  to  Mr.  Pinch  for  an  explana* 
tion ;  and  Tom,  who  bad  never  in  his  life  set 
eyes  on  Mr.  Tigg  before,  looked  to  that  gent- 
leman himself. 

"Chevy  Slyuie?"  said  Mr.  Tigg,  interroga- 
tively, and  kissing  his  left  hand  tn  token  of 
friendship.  "You  wilt  understand  me  when  I 
say  that  1  am  the  accredited  agent  of  Chevy 
Slyme — that  I  am  the  ambassador  from  the 
court  of  Chiv?  Ha  ha!" 

Heyday!"  asked  Martin,  starting  at  the 
mention  of  a  name  he  knew.  *'Pny,  what 
does  he  want  with  me?" 

"  If  your  name  is  Pinch" — Mr.  Tigg  began. 

'*lt  is  not,"  said  Martin,  checking  himself. 
"That  is  Mr.  Pinch." 

"If  that  is  Mr.  Pinch,"  cried  Ti«,  kissing 
his  hand  again,  and  beginning  to  lollow  bis 
head  into  the  room,  ^'he  will  permit  me  to  say 
that  1  greatly  esteem  and  respect  his  character, 
whii^  has  been  most  highly  commended  to  me 
by  my  friend  Pecksniff;  and  that  I  dec^y  ap- 
preciate his  talent  for  die  o^wi,  notwilhMuding 
that  I  do  not,  if  I  may  use  the  expression, 
grind,  myself.  If  that  is  Mr.  Pinch,  I  will  ven- 
ture to  express  a  hope  that  I  see  him  well, 
and  that  he  is  suffering  no  inoonvmience  from 
the  easterly  wind?" 

"Thank  you,"  said  Tom.  "I  am  very  well." 

"  That  is  a  comfort,"  Mr.  Ti^  rejoined. 
"Then,"  he  added,  shading  his  lips  with  die 
palm  of  his  band,  and  applying  them  elose  te 
Mr.  Pindi'8  ear,  "1  have  cobw  for  the  letter." 
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"For  letter,"  wtuspered  Tig^  in  the 
same  cantioiu  maimer  as  before,  "wbich  my 
friend  Pecksniff  addressed  to  Chevy  Slyme, 
Esquire,  and  lefl  with  you." 

"He  didn't  leare  any  letter  with  me,"  said 
Tom. 

"Husht"  cried  the  other.  "It's  all  the  same 
thing,  thou^  not  so  delicately  done  by  my 
friend  Pecksniff  as  I  conld  have  wished— the 
money." 

"The  money!"  cried  Tom,  quite  scared. 

"Exactly  so,"  said  Hr.  I^i^.  With  which 
he  rapped  Tom  twice  or  thrice  apon  the  breast 
and  nodded  several  times,  as  thoiich  he  would 
say,  that  be  saw  they  understoooeach  other; 
that  it  was  unnecessary  to  mention  the  circum- 
stance before  a  third  person ;  and  that  he  would 
take  it  as  a  particular  &vonr  if  Tom  would  slip 
the  amount  into  his  hand,  as  quietly  as  pos»ble. 

31r.  Pinch,  however,  was  so  very  much 
astounded  by  this  (to  him)  inexplicable  deport- 
ment, that  he  at  once  openly  declared  there 
must  be  some  mistake,  and  that  he  had  been 
entrusted  with  no  commission  whatever  haviac 
any  reference  to  Mr.  Tigg  or  to  his  friend 
either. — ^Mr.  Tigg  received  tob  declaration  with 
a  grave  request  that  Mr.  Pinch  would  have  the 
goodness  to  make  it  again;  and  on  Tom's  re- 
peating it  in  a  still  more  emphatic  aud  un- 
mistakeable  manner,  checked  it  off,  sentence 
for  sentence,  bv  nodding  his  head  solemnly  at 
the  end  of  eacn.  When  it  had  come  to  a  dose 
for  the  second  time,  Mr.  Tigg  sat  himself  down 
in  a  chair  and  addressed  the  youog  men  as 
follows: 

'-Then  I  tell  you  what  it  is,  gents  both. 
There  is  at  this  present  moment  in  this  very 
place,  a  perfect  constellation  of  talent  and  ge- 
aios,  who  is  involved,  through  what  1  cannot 
but  designate  as  the  culpable  n^Ugmee  of  my 
friend  Pecksniff,  in  a  situation  as  tremendous, 
perhaps,  as  the  social  intercourse  of  the  nine- 
leenth  century  will  readily  admit  of.  There  is 
actually  at  this  instant,  at  the  Blue  Dragon  in 
this  viUage — an  alehouse  observe;  a  common, 
paltt^,  low-minded,  clodhopping  pipe-smoking 
alehouse— an  individual,  or  whom  it  may  be 
said,  in  the  language  of  the  Poet,  that  nobody 
but  himself  can  in  any  way  come  up  to  him; 
who  is  detained  there  for  his  bill.  Hal  hal 
For  his  bill.  1  repeat  it-for  hia  bill.  Now" 
said  Bb.  Titt,  "we  have  heard  of  Fox's  Book 
of  MartyrSjT  believe,  and  we  have  beard  of 
the  Court  of  Requests,  and  the  Star  Chamber; 
but  I  fear  the  contradiction  of  no  man  alive  or 
dead,  when  I  assert  that  my  friend  Chevy 
Styme  being  held  in  pawn  for  a  bill,  beats 
any  amount  of  coek-fi^ting  with  which  I  am 
acquainted." 

Martin  and  Hr.  Pinch  looked,  first  at  each 
other,  and  afterwards  at  Mr.  Tigg,  who  with 
his  arms  folded  on  his  breast  surveyed  them, 
half  in  desponduicy  and  half  in  bitterness. 

"Don't  mistake  me,  gents  both,"  be  said, 
stretcbiog  forth  bis  rixht  hand.  "If  it  had  been 
for  anylUf^  but  a  bill,  !  could  have  borne  it, 
and  could  still  have  looked  upon  mankind  with 
some  feeling  of  respect:  but  when  such  a  man 
as  my  friend  Slyme  is  detained  for  a  score— 
a  thing  in  itself  essentially  mean;  a  low  per- 


formance on  a  slate,  or  poaiibly  chalked  raoa 
the  back  of  a  door— 4  do  foel  that  dtere  u  a 
screw  of  such  magnitude  loose  somewhere,  All 
the  whole  framework  of  society  is  shaken,  sod 
the  very  first  princ^les  of  things  can  no  louer 
be  trusted.  In  short,  gents  both,"  said  Mr. 
Tigg  with  a  passionate  flourish  of  his  haadi  ui 
head,  "  when  a  man  like  Slyme  is  detained  for 
such  a  thing  as  a  hilt,  I  reject  the  supeniitioos 
of  ages,  and  believe  aothii^  I  don't  eves 
believe  that  1  don't  believe,  curse  me  if  I  do!" 

'>  I  am  very  sorry  I  am  sure,"  said  Tom  ti- 
ter a  pause,  "  bat  Mr.  Pecksniff  said  aothing 
to  me  about  it,  and  I  coolda't  act  withont  Ut 
instmetions.  Wonld'nt  it  be  better,  sir,  if  701 
were  to  go  to— to  wherever  you  came  firoa— 
yourself,  and  remit  the  money  to  your  frieadT" 

"How  can  that  be  done,  when  1  amdetsiaed 
also?"  said  Hr.  Tigg;  and  when  moreover, 
owiog  to  the  astoiuioin^  and  I  nnst  ad^ 
guilty  negligence  of  m^  mend  Pecksniff,  Ihire 
no  money  for  coach-hire?" 

Tom  thought  of  reminding  the  geatkata 
(who,  no  donbt,  in  his  agitation  had  foigoUea 
it)  that  there  was  a  post  office  in  the  laud;  sad 
that  possibly  if  he  wrote  to  some  friend  or 
amnt  for  a  remittance  it  ni^t  not  be  lostipaa 
the  road;  or  at  all  events  that  the  daacc, 
however  desperate,  was  worth  trusting  to.  But 
as  his  good-nature  presently  suggested  to  bi* 
certain  reasons  for  abstainiog  from  this  hint,  ke 
paused  again,  and  then  asked: 

"Did  you  say,  Sir,  that  you  were  detained 
also  ?  " 

"Come  here,"  said  Bfr.  Tig|,  rau^.  "Vot 
have  no  objection  to  my  opening  this  niabn 
for  a  moment?" 

"Certainly  not,"  said  Tom. 

"Very  good,"  said  Mr.  Tigg,  lifting  the  snk 
"Vou  a  fellow  down  there  in  a  red  seek* 
doth  and  no  waistcoat  t" 

"Of  course  I  do,"  cried  Tom.  "That's IsA 
Tapley." 

"Mark  T^I^  is  it?"  said  the  gentlnnu. 
"Then  Mark  tapley  had  not  only  the  grett 
politeaess  to  follow  me  to  this  house,  bat  is 
waiting  DOW,  to  see  me  home  again.  And  for 
that  act  of  attention.  Sir,"  added  BIr.  XiK& 
stroking  his  moustache,  "  I  can  tell  yoo,  tb»l 
Mark  Tapley  had  belter  in  his  infancy  have 
been  fed  to  suffocation  by  Mrs.  T^ley,  thw 
preserved  to  diis  time." 

Mr.  Pinch  was  not  so  dismayed  by  this  (»• 
rible  threat,  bat  that  he  had  voice  enough  tofliU 
to  Mark  to  come  in,  and  up  stairs;  a  sammoii 
which  he  so  speedily  obeyed,  that  almost  u 
soon  as  Tom  and  Mr.  Ti^g  had  drawn  in  their 
heads  and  closed  the  window  again,  be  no 
denounced  wpeared  before  them. 

"Come  here,  Blark!"  said  Mr.  Pinch.  "Good 

Eracious  me!  what's  the  matter  between  Mn. 
spin  and  this  gentleman?" 
''^What  gendeman.  Sir?"  said  Mark.  Hia^ 
see  DO  gentleman  here,  Sir,  excepting  yon  aad 
die  new  gentleman,"  to  whom  he  naiearonjh 
kind  of  bow— "ud  Aere'a  nothing  wroD(  be- 
tween filrs.  Lupin  and  eitkor  cf  yo>,  Mr  rrnOi 
I  an  son*." 

"IVousease,  Blarkl"  cried  Tbn.  "Yon  see 
flir.-" 
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"Tigs,"  interposed  that  gnitleinui.  "Wait 
«  bit  I  ihill  enuh  him  soon.  All  in  good 
tine  I" 

"Oh  kimf"  T^oined  Hark,  with  an  air  of 
careless  defiance.  "Yes,  I  see  him.  I  conld 
aee  him  *  little  better,  if  he'd  shave  himself, 
get  his  hair  cut" 

Nr.  Tigg  shook  his  head  with  a  ferocioos 
look,  ud  smote  himself  oDce  npoo  the  breast. 

"It's  DO  use,"  said  Mark.  "If  you  koock 
erer  so  mach  io  that  quarter,  you  'II  get  no 
aojwer.  I  know  better.  There's  DOthiDg  there 
kat  Hildiiig:  and  a  greasv  sort  it  is." 

"Nay,  Mark,"  urged  Air.  Pinch,  inlcrposin^ 
ts  rrevent  hostiltties,  '*  tell  me  what  I  ask  you. 
Voi're  Mt  oat  of  temper^  1  hope?" 

"Ont  of  temper,  Sir!"  cried  Mark,  with  a 
pii;  "why  no,  Sir.  There's  a  little  credit— 
Bstaadi — in  being  jolly,  when  sach  fellows 
ifkiffl  is  a  going  abont  like  roaring  lions:  if 
dere  U  uy  bre«]  of  lions,  at  least,  as  is  all 
mr  sod  mane.  What  is  there  between  him 
ud  Un.  Lnpin.  Sir?  Why,  there's  a  score  be- 
tween htm  and  Mrs.  Lapin.  And  !  think  Mrs. 
1^  lets  him  and  his  mend  off  very  easy  in 
w  cbrging  'em  doable  prices  for  being  a 
to  the  Dragon.  That's  my  opioion. 
I  mMi'i  have  any  auch  Peter  the  Wild  Boy 
M  ha  in  m^  bouse.  Sir.  not  if  I  was  paid 
'K&*eek  prices  for  it.  He's  enoagh  to  torn 
very  neer  in  the  casks  soar,  with  his 
1Mb:  he  is]  So  he  woold,  if  it  bad  jndgment 


OQ  're  not  answering  my  question,  yon 
bow,  Hark,"  observed  Bfr.  Pinch. 

"Wdl,  sir,"  said  Harii,  "1  don't  know  as 
fteie's  mnch  to  ansmr  farther  than  that.  Him 
Md  hu  fnend  goes  and  stops  at  the  Moon  and 
5ttn  till  they've  run  a  bill  there;  and  then 
mks  ud  stops  with  OS  and  does  die  same. 
The  ninaing  of  bills  a  common  enough,  Mr 
Path;  it  ui't  tliat  as  we  object  to;  it's  (he 
*ays  of  this  chap.  Nothing's  good  enough  for 
bin;  all  the  women  is  dying  for  him  he  thinks, 
ud  ii  overpaid  if  he  winks  at  'em ;  and  all  the 
■en  was  made  to  be  ordered  about  by  him. 
TWs  not  being  aggravation  enough,  he  says 
(hit  Morning  (o  mo,  in  his  osoal  captivating 


to  see  to  that.'  In  reply  to  which,  the 
"ragOB  makes  answer,  *  Thankee,  sir.  you  're 
kind  to  honour  as  so  far,  but  as  we  don't 
any  particular  good  ol  you,  and  you 
dw't  travel  with  luggage,  and  Mr.  Pecksniff 
*'t  at  home  (which  perhaps  yon  mavn't  hap- 
9^  le^  be  aware  of,  sir),  we  should  prefer 
iwelhing  more  satisfactory;'  and  that's  where 
IM  Mtter  stands.  And  I  ask,"  said  Hr.Taple;r, 
fixatiig.  in  conclusion,  to  Mr.  Tigg,  with  lus 
Mt)  "uiy  lady  or  gentleman,  possessing  or- 
**U7  strength  of  mind,  to  say,  whether  he's 
*  «isagreeabie-looking  chap  or  not!" 

*'Let  me  inquire,"  said  Martin,  interposing 
Mtween  this  candid  speech  and  the  delivery  of 
some  hiightioc  snathema  by  Mr.  Tigg,  "what 
the  amount  of  this  debt  may  be." 

'•li  point  of  money.  Sir,  very  little,"  an- 


swered Mark.  "Onlv  just  tamed  of  three 
pounds.   Bat  it  an't  that ;  it's  the  " 

'*Yes,  yes,  yoa  told  us  so  before,"  saidHar* 
tin.     Pinch,  a  word  with  you." 

"What  is  it?"  asked  Tom,  retiring  with  him 
to  a  comer  of  the  room. 

"Why,  simpl;^— I  am  ashamed  to  ay— that 
this  Mr.  Slyme  is  a  relation  of  oiine,  of^whom 
I  never  heard  anythii^  pleasant;  and  that  I 
don't  want  him  here  just  now,  and  think  he 
would  be  cheaply  got  rid  of,  perhaps,  for  three 
or  four  pounds.  Yon  haven  t  enough  money 
to  pay  this  bill,  I  suppose  ?" 

'Tom  shook  his  head  to  an  extent  that  left 
no  doubt  of  his  entire  sincerity. 

"Thafa  onfortnnate,  for  1  am  poor  too;  and 
hi  case  yon  had  had  it,  I 'd  have  borrowed  it 
of  yoa.  But  if  we  ti^d  diia  landlady  we  would 
see  her  paid,  I  snppose  that  woold  answer  the 
same  purpose  ?  " 

"O  dear,  yesi"  said  Tom.  "She  knowame, 
bless  yoa!" 

"Then,  let  ns  go  down  at  once  and  tell  her 
so;  for  die  sooner  we  are  rid  of  their  company 
the  better.  As  yon  have  conducted  the  con- 
versation with  this  gentleman  hitherto,  peiiiaps 
you'll  tdlhim  what  we  purpose  doing;  willyon?" 

Hr.  Pinch  complying,  at  once  im^rted  the 
intelligence  to  Mr.  Tigg,  who  ^ook  bin  warmly 
by  the  band  in  return,  assuring  him  that  his 
fiuth  in  anything  and  evervthing  was  again 
restored.  It  was  not  so  much,  he  sud,  for  the 
temporary  relief  of  this  assistance  that  he  prized 
it,  as  for  its  vindication  of  the  high  principle 
that  Nature's  Nobs  felt  with  Nature's  Nobs,  and 
true  greatness  of  soul  sympathised  with  true 
greatness  of  soul,  all  the  world  over.  It  proved 
to  him,  he  said,  that  like  him  the^  admired 
genius,  even  when  it  was  coapled  with  the  al- 
loy occasionally  visible  in  the  metal  of  his 
friend  Slyme;  and  on  behalf  of  that  friend,  he 
thanked  them;  as  warmly  and  heartilv  as  if 
the  cause  were  his  own.  Being  cut  snort  in 
these  speeches  by  a  general  move  towards  the 
stairs,  ne  took  possession  at  the  street-door  of 
the  lapel  of  Mr.  Pinch's  coat,  as  a  security 
against  further  interruption;  and  entertained 
that  gentleman  with  some  highly  improving 
discourse  until  they  reached  die  Dragon,  whither 
they  were  ctosdy  followed  by  Mark  and  the 
new  papil. 

The  rosy  hostess  scarcely  needed  Mr.  Hn(^'8 
word  as  a  preliminary  to  die  release  of  her 
two  visitors,  of  whom  she  was  glad  to  be  rid 
on  any  terms:  indeed,  their  brief  detention  had 
originated  mainly  with  Mr.  Tapley,  who  enter- 
tained a  constitutional  dislike  to  gentlemen  out- 
at-etbows  who  floarished  on  false  pretences; 
and  had  conceived  a  particular  aversion  to  Mr. 
Ti^  and  his  friend,  as  choice  specimens  of 
the  species.  The  business  in  hand  thus  easily 
settled,  Mr.  Pinch  and  Martin  would  have  with- 
drawn immediately,  but  for  the  ureentraitreaties 
of  Mr.  Tigg  that  they  would  allow  him  the 
honour  of  presmting  them  to  his  friend  Slyme, 
which  were  so  very  difBcult  of  resistance  that, 
yielding  partly  to  these  persnasions  and  partly 
to  their  own  curiositv,  they  sufferod  themselves 
to  be  ushorrd  into  the  presence  of  that  distin- 
guished gentleman. 
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He  was  brooding  over  the  remains  of  yester^ 
day's  decanter  of  brandy,  and  vas  engaged  in 
the  thoughtful  occapatioD  of  making  a  chain  of 
rin^s  on  the  lop  ot  the  labte  with  the  wet  foot 
of  his  drink  iog-glass.  Wretched  and  forlorn 
as  he  looked.  Mr.  SWme  had  once  been,  in  his 
way,  the  choicest  oi  swaggerers:  putting  forth 
his  pretensions,  boldly,  as  a  man  of  infinite 
taste  and  most  undoub'ted  promise.  The  stock- 
in-trade  requisite,  to  set  up  an  amateur  in  this 
department  of  bostncss.  is  very  slightand  easily 
got  together;  a  trick  of  the  nose  and  a  curl 
of  the  lip  sufficient  to  compound  a  ti>Ierablc 
sneer,  bemg  ample  provision  for  any  exigency. 
But,  in  an  evil  hour,  thb  olT-shoot  of  the  Chuz* 
zlewit  Ironk,  being  lazy,  and  ill  qnalified  for 
any  rt^lar  pursuit,  and  having  dissipated  such 
means  as  he  ever  possessed,  had  formally  '■ 
established  himself  as  a  professor  of  Taste  for 
a  livelihood ;  and  finding,  too  late,  that  some- 
thing more  than  his  old  amount  of  qualifications 
was  necessarv  to  sustain  him  in  this  calling, 
had  quickly  fallen  to  his  present  level,  where 
he  retained  nolhing  of  his  old  aelfbnt  his  boast- 
liilncss  and  his  bile,  and  seemed  to  have  no 
existence  separate  or  apart  from  his  friend  Tigg. 
And  now  so  abject  and  so  pitiful  was  he— 
once  so  maudlin,  insolent,  beggarly,  and  proud — 
that  even  his  friend  and  parasite,  standing  erect 
beside  him,  swelled  into  a  Man  by  contrast. 

"Chiv,"  said  Mr.  Ti^g,  clapping  him  on  the 
hack,  "my  friend  Peck!«niff  not  being  at  home, 
I  have  arranged  our  trifling  piece  of  business 
with  Mr.  Pinch  and  friend.  Mr.  Pinch  and 
friend,  Mr.  Chevy  Slyme— Chiv,  Mr.  Pinch  and 
friend  I " 

"These  are  agreeable  circumstances  in  which 

to  be  introduced  to  strangers,"  said  Chevy 
Slyme,  turning  his  bloodshot  eyes  towards  Tom 
Pinch.  "1  am  the  most  miserable  man  in  the 
world,  1  believe!" 

Tom  begged  he  wouldn't  mention  it;  and 
finding  him  in  this  condition,  retired,  after  an 
awkward  pause,  followed  by  Martin.  But  Mr. 
Tigg  so  urgently  conjured  them,  by  coughs 
and  signs,  to  remain  in  the  shadow  of  the  door, 
that  they  stopped  Aere. 

"  I  swear,  cried  Mr.  Slyme,  giving  the  table 
an  imbecile  blow  with  his  fist,  and  then  feebly 
leaning  his  head  upon  his  hand,  while  some 
drunken  drops  oozed  from  his  eyes,  'Hhat  I 
am  the  wrctchedcst  creature  on  record.  So- 
ciety is  in  a  conspiracy  against  mc.  I'm  the 
most  literary  man  alive.  I'm  full  of  scho- 
larship:  I'm  full  of  genius;  I'm  full  of  in- 
formation; I'm  full  of  novel  views  on  every 
subject;  yet  look  at  my  condition  1  I'm  at  this 
moment  obliged  to  two  strangers  for  a  tavern 
bUl!" 

Nr.  Tigg  replenished  his  friend's  glass,  press- 
ed it  into  nis  hand,  and  nodded  an  intimation 
to  the  visitors  that  they  would  see  him  in  a 
bettor  aspect  immediately. 

*' Obliged  to  two  strangers  for  a  tavern  bill, 
eh!"  repeated  Mr.  Slyme,  after  a  sulky  ap- 
plication to  his  glass.  -Very  pretty!  And 
crowds  of  impostors,  the  while,  becoming  famous : 
men  who  are  no  more  on  a  level  with  me  than 
—Tigg,  I  take  yon  to  witness  that  1  am  the 
most  persecuted  bound  on  the  face  of  the  earth." 


With  a  whine,  not  nnlike  the  ciy  of  die 
animal  he  named,  in  its  lowest  state  of  hnni- 
liation,  he  raised  his  glass  to  his  mouth  again, 
lie  found  some  encouragement  in  it:  for  when 
he  set  it  down,  he  laughed  scornfully.  Upon 
(hat  Mr.  Tigg  gesticulated  to  the  visitors  obcc 
more,  and  with  great  expression:  ini|dyingAat 
now  the  lime  was  come  when  they  woola  see 
Chiv  in  his  greatness. 

'  Ha,  ha,  ha!"  laughed  Mr.  Slyme  "Obliged 
to  two  strangers  for  a  tavern  biUl  Yet  1  thuik 
I've  a  rich  nncle,  Tigg,  who  coald  bay  up  dw 
uncles  of  fifty  strangers  ?  Have  I,  or  have  I 
not?  1  come  of  a  good  fiunily,  I  believef  Do 
1,  or  do  I  not?  I'm  not  a  man  of  commoa  ca- 
pacity or  accomplishments,  I  think.  Am  I,  or 
am  I  not?" 

"You  are  the  American  aloe  of  the  hiwi 
race,  my  dear  Chiv,"  said  Mr.  Tigg,  '**hitfc 
only  blooms  once  in  a  hnndred  years ! " 

"  Ha,  ha,  ha ! "  langhed  Mr.  Slyme,  acaio. 
"Obliged  to  two  strangers  for  a  tavern  billl  II 
Obliged  to  two  archilect's  apprentices— fdlovs 
who  measure  earth  with  Iron  chains,  and  baUd 
houses  like  bricklayers.  Give  bw  Ae  naaes 
of  those  two  apprentices.  How  daie  they 
oblige  me!" 

Mr.  Ti^  was  quite  lost  in  admiration  of  dtis 
noble  trait  in  his  friend's  character;  ashemaie 
known  to  Mr.  Pinch  in  a  neat  little  ballet  of 
action,  spontaneously  invented  for  the  fw- 
pose. 

I'll  let  'em  know,  and  I'll  let  all  men  know," 
cried  Chevy  Slyme,  "that  I'm  none  of  die 
mean,  grovelling,  tame  characters  they  wd 
with  commonly.  I  have  an  independent  spirit. 
1  have  a  heart  diat  swells  In  my  boson.  1 
have  a  soul  that  rises  superior  to  base  cob* 
derations." 

"O,  Chiv,  Chiv,"  mnrmnred  Mr.  Tigg,  "y« 
have  a  nobly  independent  nature,  Chiv!" 

"You  go  and  do  your  duty,  sir,"  said  Mr. 
Slyme,  angrily,  "and  borrow  money  for  tn- 
veiling  expenses;  and  whoever  yon  borrow  it 
of,  let  'em  know  that  1  possess  a  hao^ity 
»iirit,  and  a  proud  spirit,  and  have  iafenulr 
finely-lonched  chords  in  my  natore,  which 
won  t  brook  patronage.  Do  yoa  bear?  Tdl'ea 
I  hate  'em.  and  that  that's  the  way  I  preserve 
my  self-respect:  and  tell  'em  that  no  manerer 
respected  himself  more  than  I  do!" 

He  might  have  added  that  he  hated  two  sorti 
of  men;  all  those  who  did  him  favours,  ana 
all  those  who  were  better  off  than  himself;  u 
in  either  case  their  position  was  an  insult  to 
a  man  of  his  stupendous  merits.  But  be  dii 
not :  for  with  the  apt  closing  words  above  i** 
cited,  Mr.  Slyme— of  too  haughty  a  st«nach  lo 
work,  to  beg,  to  borrow,  or  to  steal:  yet me» 
enongh  to  be  worked  or  borrowed,  begj^  or 
stolen  for,  by  any  catspaw  that  would  serve 
his  turn ;  too  insolent  to  lick  die  hand  uk 
fed  him  in  his  need,  yet  cur  enough  to  bite 
and  tear  it  in  the  dark— ^-ith  these  apt  dosiitf 
words,  Mr.  Slyme  fell  forward  with  his  he^ 
upon  the  table,  and  so  declined  into  a  soddcD 
sleep. 

*  Was  there  ever,"  cried  Mr.  Tig*.  joaoBi 
the  young  men  at  the  door,  and  shnttias  » 
carefully  behind  him,  "such  an  hidepevttat 
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^irit  as  is  poasessdl  by  thai  eztraordinaiy 
creature  Y  yVaa  there  ever  such  a  Romaa  as 
our  fiimd  Chiv?  Was  there  ever  a  man  of 
such  a  purely  classical  turn  of  thought,  and 
of  such  a  toga-like  simplicity  of  nature  ¥  Was 
there  ever  such  a  man  with  such  a  flow  of 
eloquence?  Might  he  not,  gents  both,  1  ask, 
have  sat  upon  a  tripod  in  the  aocieat  times, 
and  prophesied  to  a  perfectly  uolinited  extent, 
if  previously  sopplied  withgm-and-water  at  the 
public  cost?" 

Mr.  Pinch  was  abont  to  contest  Uiis  latter 
portion  widi  his  asnal  mildness,  when,  ob- 
senring  (hat  his  companion  had  already  gone 
downstairs,  he  prepared  to  follow  him. 

"You  are  not  going,  Mr.  Pinch?"  said  Ti^. 

"Thank  you/'  answered  Tom.  "Yes.  Doirt 
come  down." 

-'Do  you  know  that  I  should  like  one  little 
word  in  private  with  you,  Mr.  Piach?"  said 
Tigg,  following  him.  "One  minute  of  your 
otmpaiiy  in  the  skittle^round  wonld  very  much 
reliere  my  mind.  Might  1  beseech  that  favour?" 

''Oh,  certainly,"  replied  Tom,  "if  yon  really 
widi  it"  80  he  accompanied  Nr.  Tigg  to  the 
reltest  in  question:  on  arriving  at  which  place 
that  leotleman  took  from  bis  hat  what  seemed 

lo  W  the  fossil  remains  of  an  antediluvian 

podet-handkerchief,  and  wiped  bis  eyes  there* 

"VoQ  have  not  beheld  me  this  day,"  said 
Nr.  Tigg,  "in  a  favourable  light." 

''Don't  mention  that,"  said  Tom.  "I  beg." 

"But  you  have  not,"  cried  Tigg.  "1  must 
persist  in  that  opinion.  If  you  could  have 
ttca  me,  Mr.  Pinch,  at  the  head  of  my  regi- 
■Mttt  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  charging  in  the 
form  of  a  hollow  square  with  the  women  and 
children  and  the  regimental  plate-chest  in  the 
centre,  yon  would  not  have  known  me  for  the 
same  man.  You  would  have  respected  me. 
Sir." 

Tom  had  certain  ideas  of  his  own  upon  the 
subject  of  glory ;  and  coiisenuentl^  he  was  not 
quite  so  much  excited  by  tnis  picture  as  Mr. 
Tigx  could  have  desired. 

*^t  no  matter  I  "  said  that  gentleman.  "The 
school-boy  writing  home  to  his  parents  and 
describing  the  milk-and-water,  said  '1%is  is 
indeed  weakness'  I  repeat  uiat  assertion  in 
reference  to  myself  at  the  present  moment: 
ud  1  ask  voor  pardon.  Sir,  you  have  seen 
my  frfend  Slyme?" 

"No  doubt,"  said  Mr.  Pinch. 

"  Sir,  you  have  been  impressed  by  my  friend 
Slyme?' 

"Not  very  pleasantly,  I  must  say/'  answered 
■01^  alter  a  little  hesitation. 

'^1  an  |rieved  but  not  surprised/'  cried  Mr. 
Tigg,  detaining  him  by  both  lapels,  ^'to  hear 
uat  yon  have  come  to  that  conclusion;  for  it 
is  aiv  own.  But,  Mr.  Pinch,  Uiongh  1  am  a 
roD^  and  thoughtless  man,  I  can  honour  Mind, 
I  honour  Mind  in  following  my  friend.  To  you 
"f  all  men.  Mr.  Pinch.  1  have  a  right  to  make 
appeal  on  Mind's  behalf,  when  it  has  not  the 
art  to  posh  its  fortune  in  the  world.  And  so, 
^r— not  for  myself,  who  have  no  claim  upon 
yoo,  but  for  my  crushed,  my  sensitive  aui}  in- 
dependent friend,  who  has~i  ask  the  loan  of 


three  h^f*cn>wns.  I  ask  yon  for  the  loan  of 
three  half-crowns,  distinctly,  and  without  a 
blush.  I  ask  it,  almost  as  a  right.  And  when 
I  add  that  they  will  be  returned  by  post,  this 
week,  I  feci  that  you  will  blame  me  for  that 
sordid  stipulation. ' 

Mr.  Pinch  took  from  his  pocket  an  old- 
fashioned  red-leather  purse  with  a  steel-clasp, 
which  had  probably  once  belonged  to  his  de- 
ceased grandmother.  It  held  one  half-sovereign 
and  no  more.  All  Tom's  worldly  wealth  until 
next  quarter-day. 

"Stay!"  cried  Mr.  Tigg,  who  had  watched 
this  proceeding  keenly.  '- 1  was  just  about  to 
say,  that  for  the  couvenieoce  ot  posting  you 
had  better  make  it  gold.  Thank  you.  A  general 
direction,  I  suppose,  to  Mr.  Pinch,  at  Mr.  Peck- 
snitTs— will  that  find  youY" 

"  That  It  find  me,*^  said  Tom.  "  You  bad 
better  put  Esquire  to  Mr.  Pecksniff's  name,  if 
vou  please.  Direct  to  me,  yon  know,  at  Selh 
Pecksniff's,  Esquire." 

"At  Scth  Pecksniff's,  Esquire/'  repeated  Mr. 
Tigg,  taking  an  exact  note  of  it,  with  a  stump 
of  pencil.   **Vfe  said  diis  week,  I  believe?" 

"Yes:  or  Monday  will  do/'  observed  Tom. 

"No  no,  1  beg  vour  pardon.  Monday  will 
not  do,"  said  Mr.  Tigg.  "If  we  stipulated  for 
this  week,  Saturday  is  the  latest  day-  Did  we 
stipulate  for  this  week?" 

"Since  you  are  so  particular  about  it/'  said 
Tom,  "I  think  we  dia." 

Mr.  Tigg  added  this  condition  to  his  memo- 
randum; read  the  entry  over  to  himself  with 
a  severe  frown;  and  that  the  transaction  might 
be  die  more  correct  and  bosiness-like,  appended 
bis  initials  to  the  whole.  That  done,  he  as- 
sured Mr.  Pinch  that  everything  was  now  per- 
fectly regular;  and,  after  squeezing  his  hand 
with  great  fervour,  departed. 

Tom  entertained  enough  suspicion  that  Mar- 
tin might  possibly  tarn  this  mtcrview  into  a 
jest,  to  render  him  desirous  to  avoid  the  com- 
pany of  that  young  gentleman  for  the  present. 
With  this  view  he  took  a  few  tarns  up  and 
down  the  skittle-ground,  and  did  not  re-enter 
the  bouse  until  Mr.  Tigg  and  his  fri«id  had 
quilted  it,  and  the  new  pupil  and  Mark  were 
watching  their  departure  from  one  .of  the 
windows. 

"I  was  jost  a  saying,  sir,  that  if  one  could 
live  by  it,  observed  Marie,  pointing  after  their 
late  guests.  "  that  would  be  the  sort  of  service 
for  mc.  Waiting  on  such  individuals  as  them, 
would  be  better  than  grave-digging,  sir." 

"And  staying  here  Would  be  belter  than 
either,  Mark',''  replied  Tom.  "So  take  my  ad- 
vice, and  continue  to  swim  easily  in  smooth 
water." 

"It's  too  late  to  take  il  now,  sir,"  Hid 
Hark.  "  I  have  broke  it  to  her,  sir.  I  am 
off  to-morrow  morning." 

"Off!"  cried  Mr.  Pinch,  "where  to?" 

"I  shall  go  up  to  London,  sir." 

"What  to  bel"  asked  Mr.  Pinch. 

"Well!  I  don't  know  yet,  sir.  Nothing  turned 
up  that  day  1  opened  mv  mind  to  vou,  as  was 
at  alt  likely  to  suit  me.  All  them  trades  1  thought 
of  was  a  deal  too  jolly ;  there  was  no  credit 
at  all  to  be  got  in  any  of  'em.    1  must  look 
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for  a  private  service  I  suppose,  sir.  1  might 
be  broueht  oQt  strong,  perhaps,  in  a  serious 
family,  Mr.  Pinch." 

"Perhaps  you  might  come  out  rather  too 
Strom;  for  a  serious  family's  taste.  Slark." 

"  That's  possible,  sir.  If  I  could  get  into  a 
wicked  family,  I  might  do  myself  justice:  but 
the  dilGcalty  is  to  make  sure  of  one's  ground, 
because  a  youi^  man  can't  very  well  advertise 
that  he  wants  a  place,  and  wages  an't  so  much 
an  object  as  a  wicked  silivation;  can  he,  sir?" 

«V?hy,  no,"  said  Mr.  Pinch,  "I  don't  think 
he  can^. 

"An  envious  family,"  pursued  Mark,  with  a 
thoDghtful  face;  "or  a  quarrelsome  family,  or  a 
malicious  family  or  even  a  good  out-and-out  mean 
family,  would  open  a  field  of  action  as  1  might  do 
somcihing  in.  Toe  man  as  would  have  suited  me 
of  all  other  men  was  that  old  gentleman  as  was 
took  ill  here,  for  he  really  was  a  trying  customer. 
Howsever,  1  must  wait  and  see  what  turns 
np,  sir;  and  hope  for  the  wont." 

"You  are  determined  to  go  then?"  said  Mr. 
Pinch. 

"My  box  is  gone  already,  sir,  by  the  wag- 
gon, and  I'm  going  to  walk  on  to-morrow 
momiug,  and  get  a  lift  by  the  day  coach  wheu 
it  overtakes  me.  So  I  wish  you  xood  b'ye. 
Mr.  Pinch — and  you  too,  sir,— and  all  good 
lock  and  happiness  I" 

They  both  returned  his  greeting  laughingly, 
and  walked  home  arra-in^rm:  Hr.  Pinch  im- 
parting to  his  new  friend,  as  they  went,  snch 
mrther  particulus  of  Bfark  Tapley**  whimsical 
restlessn^  as  die  reader  is  already  acqvainted 
with. 

In  the  meantime  Mark,  having  a  shrewd 
notion  that  his  mistress  was  in  very  low  spirits, 
and  that  he  could  not  exactly  answer  for  the 
consequences  of  any  lengthened  Ute  d  tete  in 
the  bar,  kept  himself  obstiuately  out  of  her 
way  all  the  afternoon  and  evening.    In  this 

tlece  of  gMieralship  he  was  very  much  assisted 
y  the  great  influx  of  company  into  the  up- 
room;  lor  the  news  of  his  intention  having 
gone  abroad,  there  was  a  perfect  throng  there 
all  the  evening,  and  much  drinking  of  nealths 
and  clinking  of  mu^.  At  length  the  house 
was  closed  tor  the  night;  and  there  being  now 
no  help  for  it,  Mark  put  the  best  face  he  could 
upon  the  matter,  and  walked  doggedly  to  the 
bar-door. 

"If  I  look  at  her,"  said  Mark  to  himself, 
**l'm  done.  I  feel  that  I'm  a  '^oing  fast." 

*'Yon  have  come  at  last."  said  Mrs.  Lupin. 

Aye,  Mark  said :  There  he  was. 

"And  you  are  determined  to  leavens.  Hark," 
oried  Hn.  Lupin. 

"'Why,  yes;  I  am,"  said  Mark ;  keeping  his 
eyes  hard  upon  the  floor. 

"I  thought,"  pursued  the  landlady,  vnth  a 
most  engaging  hesitation,  "that  you  had  been 
— fond— of  the  Dragon?" 

"So  I  am,"  said  Mark. 

"Then,"  pursued  the  hostess — uid  it  really 
was  not  an  unnatural  enquiry— "why  do  you 
desert  it  ?" 

Bnt  as  he  gave  no  maimer  of  uiswer  to  this 

Enestion;  not  even  on  its  beinK  repeated;  Mrs. 
npin  put  his  money  into  his  nana,  and  asked 


him — not  unkindly,  quite  the  contrary— whti  he 
would  take. 

It  is  proverbial  that  there  are  certain  things 
which  nesh  and  blood  cannot  bear.  Such  s 
question  as  this,  propounded  in  such  a  man* 
ncr,  at  such  a  time,  and  by  such  s  person, 

t roved  (at  least,  as  far  as  Mark's  flesh  sad 
lood  were  concerned)  to  be  one  of  than.  He 
looked  up  in  spite  of  himself  directly;  and 
having  once  looked  up,  there  was  bo  looking 
down  again ;  for  of  all  the  tight,  plump,  baxon. 
bright-eyed,  dimple-faced  landladies  that  ever 
shone  on  earth,  (here  stood  before  bin  Iben, 
bodil  V  in  that  bar,  the  verv  piok  'and  pineapfJe. 

"  \Vhy,  1  tell  yon  what, '  said  Mark,  throwing 
off  all  iiis  constraint  in  an  instant,  and  seiiing 
the  hostess  round  the  waist — at  which  vis 
not  at  all  alarmed,  for  she  knew  what  a  good 
yoong  man  he  was— *'if  1  took  what  1  Dked 
most,  I  should  take  you.  If  I  only  thought  of  wkat 
was  best  for  me  I  should  take  you.  If  I  took  vkat 
nineteen  young  fellows  in  twenty  would  be  glad 
to  take,  and  woold  take  at  any  price,  I  ^osld 
take  you.  Yes,  I  should,"  cned  Hr.  T^ky, 
shaking  his  head,  expressively  enough,  and 
looking  (in  a  momentary  state  of  forgetfulBess) 
rather  hard  at  the  hostess's  ripe  lips.  "And 
no  man  wouldn't  wonder  if  I  iGd  I " 

Mrs.  Lupin  said  he  amazed  her.  She  wit 
astonished  how  he  could  say  such  things.  Shs 
had  never  thought  it  of  him. 

"Why,  I  never  thought  it  of  myself  till 
now  I"  said  Mark,  raising  his  eyebrows  wilb  i 
look  of  the  merriest  possible  surprise.  **I  al- 
ways expected  we  should  part,  and  wstt 
have  no  explanation;  I  meant  to  do  it  wh«s  1 
come  in  here  just  now;  but  there's  soneitaM! 
about  you,  as  makes  a  man  sensible.  Ihea  1^ 
us  have  a  word  or  two  together:  letting  it  be 
understood  tieforehand — "  he  added  this  ia  s 
grave  tone,  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  anf 
mistake — "  that  I'm  not  a  going  to  make  as 
love,  you  know." 

There  was  for  just  one  second  a  ahtds" 
though  not  by  auv  means  a  dark  one— «■ 
landlady's  open  brow.    But  it  passed  off  in- 
stanlly,  in  a  laugh  that  came  from  her  vei; 
heart. 

"Oh,  verygoodr  she  said;  if  there  is  tobe 
no  love-making,  yon  had  better  take  your  ana 

away." 

"Lord,  why  sfaonld  I!"  cried  Nark.  "If* 
quite  innocent." 

"Of course  it's  innocent,"  retoraed  AehoftssSf 
*'or  I  shouldn't  allow  it."  „ 

"Very  well!"  said  Slark.   "Then  let  it  hfc" 

There  was  so  much  reason  in  diis,  that  Ae 
landlady  laughed  again,  suffered  it  to  renaiOt 
and  bade  him  say  what  he  had  to  say,  ud  m 
quick  about  it.  But  he  was  an  impudent  let- 
low,  she  added. 

"Ha  hal  I  abnost  think  I  ami"  cried  Mark, 
"  though  I  never  thought  so  before.  Why,  t 
can  say  anything  to-night!" 

"  Say  what  you're  going  to  say  if  you  plsu*[ 
and  be  quick,  returned  the  landUdy,  "fori 
want  to  get  to  bed." 

"Why,  then,  my  dear  good  soul,"  «" 
Mar^,  "and  a  kind«  woman  than  yon  sr^ 
never  dnwed  breath— let  me  see  the  nu 
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ays  she  did— vAat  would  be  the  lUEely  con- 
sequence of  va  two  being—" 

"Oh  nonsense!"  cried  Mrs.  Lnpin.  ''Don't 
talk  about  that  any  more." 

"No  no,  but  it  an't  noosoise,"  said  Nark;'* 
"and  I  wish  you'd  attend.    What  would  be 
I    die  likely  consequence  of  os  two  being  mar- 
ried? if  I  can't  be  content  and  comfortable  in 
this  here  lively  Dracon  now,  is  it  to  be  looked 
for  as  I  should  be  men?  By  no  means.  Very 
good.  Then  yon,  even  with  yonr  good  humour, 
woald  be  always  on  the  6ret  ana  worrit,  al- 
ways nncomfortable  in  yonr  own  mind,  always 
a  tkinking  as  you  was  getting  too  old  for  my 
taste,  always  a  picturing  rae  to   yourself  as 
being  chained  op  to  t£«  Dragon  door,  and 
wanting  to  break  away.    I  don't  know  that  it 
would  be  so,"  said  Mark,  "but  I  don't  know 
dial  it  mightn't  be.     1  am  a  roving  sort  of 
ch^>,  I  know.    I'm  fond  of  change.    I'm  al- 
ways a  thinking  that  with  my  good  health  and 
s^nts  it  would  be  more  creditable  in  me  to 
be  jolly  where  there's  things  a  going  on.  to 
make  one  dismal.  It  may  be  a  mistake  of  mine, 
yoi  see,  but  nothing  short  of  trying  how  it 
acts,  will  set  it  richt   Then  an't  it  best  that  I 
dwsU  go :  partlcolar  when  your  free  way  has 
bdped  me  out  to  say  all  this,  and  we  can  part 
as  ^d  friends  as  we  have  ever  been  since 
Cnt  I  entered  this  here  noble  Dragon,  which" 
said  Mr.  Tapley  in  conclu»on,  "has  my  good 
word  and  my  good  wish,  to  the  day  of  my  death  1" 
The  hostess  sat  quite  silent  for  a  little  time, 
^t  she  very  soon  put  both  her  bands  in 
Ha  rk's  and  wook  them  heartily.  ^ 

■^For  you  are  agoodman,"  shesaid;  looking 
iMo  his  lace  iridi  a  smile,  which  was  raAer 
serious  for  her.  "And  1  do  beleive  have  been 
a  better  friend  to  me  to-night  than  ever  I  have 
had  in  all  my  life  " 

"Oh!  as  to  that,  yon  know,"  said  Mark, 
"that's  nonsense.  But  love  my  heart  alive  1" 
he  added,  looking  at  her  in  a  sort  of  rapture. 


"if  you  an  that  way  disposed,  what  a  lot  of 
suitable  husbands  there  is  as  you  may  drive 
distracted!" 

She  laughed  again  at  this  complimMit ;  and, 
once  more  shaking  him  by  both  hands,  and 
bidding  him,  if  he  should  ever  want  a  friend, 
to  remember  her,  turned  gaily  from  the  little 
bar  and  up  the  Dragon  staircase. 

"HuDunmg  a  tune  as  she  goes,"  said  Mark, 
listening,  "in  case  1  should  think  she's  at  all 
put  ou^  and  should  be  made  down-hearted. 
Come,  hue's  some  credit  in  bdng  jolly,  at 
last!'* 

With  that  piece  of  comfort,  very  mefnlly 
uttered,  he  went,  in  anything  bat  a  jolly  man- 
ner, to  bed. 

He  rose  early  next  morning,  and  was  a-foot 
soon  after  sunrise.  But  it  was  of  no  use;  the 
whole  place  was  up  to  see  Mark  Tapley  off: 
the  boys,  the  dogs,  the  children,  the  old  men, 
the  busy  people  and  the  idlers:  there  they 
were,  all  calUng  out  "  Good  by'e,  Mark,"  after 
their  own  manner,  and  all  sorry  he  was  going. 
Somehow  he  had  a  kind  of  sense  that  his  old 
mistress  was  peeping  from  her  chamber-window, 
but  he  coulwt't  make  np  his  mind  to  look 
back. 

"  Good  by'e  one,  good  by'e  all! "  cried  Mark, 
waving  his  bat  on  the  top  of  his  walking-stick, 
as  he  strode  at  a  qoick  pace  up  the  little  street. 
"Hearty  chaps  them  wheelwrights — huii^I 
Here's  the  butcher's  dog  a-coming  out  of  the 
garden — down,  old  fellow!  And  Mr.  Pinch 
a-goiog  to  his  organ — good  bye,  sir !  And  the 
terrier-bitch  from  over  the  way — hie,  then,  lass! 
And  children  enough  to  huid  down  human 
'iiatur  to  the  latest  posterity — good  by'e,  boys 
and  girls!  There's  some  credit  in  it  now.  1  m 
a-coming  out  strong  at  last  These  are  the 
circumstances  as  would  try  a  ordinary  mind; 
but  I'm  uncommon  jolly,  not  quite  as  jolly  as 
I  conld  wish  to  be,  but  very  near.  Good  by'et 
good  by'e!"* 


Cbaptes  VIII. 


AOaWPAimS  MB.  PECKSKIFP  AKB  HU  CmARHne  DAUOHTERS  TO  THE  CITY  OF  LONDOK  }  AHD  HELATBS 
WHAT  rsu  OUT,  UPOH  THEIR  WAT  THITBER. 


^  ben  Mr.  Pecksniff  and  the  two  young  ladies 
0>t  into  the  heavy  coach  at  the  end  of  the 
l>ae,  they  found  it  empty,  which  was  a  great 
comfort;  particularly  as  the  outside  was  quite 
Ml  and  the  passengers  looked  very  frostv.  For 
•  Mr.  Peckroiff  justly  observed — when  he  and 
■I  daoghteis  had  burrowed  their  feet  deep  in 
ve  straw,  wramed  dientselves  to  the  chin,  and 
palled  up  both  windows— it  is  always  satis- 
Hdory  to  feel,  in  keen  weather,  dial  many  other 
Kople  are  not  as  warm  as  yon  are.  And  this, 
he  said,  was  quite  natural,  and  a  very  beautiful 
smi^;enteat ;  not  confined  to  coaches,  but  ex- 
teuding  itself  into  many  social  ramifications. 
"  For"  (he  observed),  "  if  every  one  were  warm 
sod  well-fed,  we  shonld  lose  the  satisfaction 
of  admiring  tbe  fordtodo  with  which  certain 
CMditions  of  men  bear  cold  and  hunger  And 
if  we  were  no  better  off  than  anybody  else. 


what  would  become  of  our  sense  of  gratitude; 
which,"  said  Mr.  Pecksniff  with  tears  in  his 
eyes,  as  he  shook  his  fi«t  at  a  beg^'ir  ^vho 
wanted  to  get  op  behind.  *'isone  of  ihe  holiest 
feelings  of  our  common  nature." 

His  children  heard  with  becoming  reverence 
these  moral  precepts  from  the  lips  of  their 
father,  and  signified  their  acquiesceose  in  the 
same,  by  smiles.  That  he  mifiit  tlw  better Jeed 
and  cherish  that  sacred  flame  of  gratitude  in 
his  breast,  Mr.  Pecksniff  remarked  that  he  would 
trouble  his  eldest  daughter,  even  in  this  early 
stage  of  their  journey,  for  the  brandy-bottle. 
And  from  tbe  narrow  neck  of  that  stone  vessel, 
he  imbibed  a  copious  refreshment. 

"What  are  we?"  said  Mr.  Pecksniff,  *'but 
Coaches  Y  Some  of  us  are  slow  coaches" — 

"Goodness,  Pal"  cried  Charity. 

"Some  of  us,  1  say,"  restuned  her  parent 
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with  iocreased  emphasis,  *'are  sidw  coaches; 
some  of  <u  are  fast  coaches.  Our  passions  are 
the  horses;  and  rampant  animals  too!"  — 

<' Really  Pa!"  cried  both  the  danghtera  at 
once.   ''How  very  unpleasant." 

"And  rampant  animals  tool"  repeated  Mr. 
Pecksniff,  with  so  much  determination,  that  he 
may  be  said  to  have  exhibited,  at  the  moment, 
a  sort  of  moral  rampancy  himself:— "and  Virtue 
is  die  drag.  We  start  from  The  BIolher'sAms, 
and  we  run  to  The  Dast  Shovel." 

When  he  bad  said  this,  Mr.  Pecksniff,  being 
exhaasted,took  some  further  refreshment.  When 
he  had  done  that,  he  corked  the  bottle  tight, 
with  the  air  of  a  man  who  had  effectually  corked 
the  subject  also;  and  went  to  sleep  for  three 
stages. 

The  tendency  of  mankind  when  it  falls  asleep 
in  coaches,  is  to  wake  up  cross :  to  find  its  legs 
in  its  way;  and  its  corns  an  aggravation.  Mr. 
PedEsnin  not  being  exempt  from  the  common 
lot  of  humanity,  lonnd  himself,  at  the  end  of 
his  nap,  so  decidedly  the  victim  of  these  in- 
firmities, that  he  had  an  irresistible  inclination 
to  visit  tbem  npon  his  daughters;  which  he  had 
already  began  to  do  in  die  shape  of  divers 
random  kicks,  and  other  nnexpected  motions  of 
bis  shoes,  when  the  coach  stopped,  ttnd  after  a 
short  delay,  the  door  was  opened. 

"Now  mind,"  said  a  thin  shan)  voice  in  the 
dark.  "I  and  my  son  go  inside,  because  the 
roof  is  ftallf  hot  yon  apee  only  to  charge  us 
outside  prices.  It  s  quite  understood  that  we 
won't  pay  more.   Is  it?" 

"  All  nght,  sir,"  replied  the  guard. 

"Is  there  anybody  usidenow?"  inquired  the 
voice. 

"Three  passengers,"  returned  the  guard. 

"  Then  I  ask  the  three  passengers  to  witness 
this  ba^ain,  if  they  will  be  so  good/'  said  the 
voice.  **Hy  boy,  I  think  we  may  saftly  get 
in," 

In  varsuance  of  which  opinion,  two  people 
took  Ineir  seats  in  the  vehicle,  which  was  so- 
lemnly licensed  by  Act  of  Parliament  to  carry 
any  six  persons  who  conld  be  got  in  at  the 
door. 

"That  was  luckyl"  whispered  the  old  man, 
when  they  moved  on  again.  "  And  a  great 
stroke  of  policy  in  you  to  observe  it.  He,  he, 
he!  We  couldn't  have  gone  outside.  I  should 
have  died  of  the  rheumatismi" 

V^ether  it  occurred  to  the  dutiful  son  that 
he  had  in  some  degree  over-reached  himself  by 
contributing  to  the  prolongation  of  his  father's 
days;  or  whether  Uie  cold  had  affected  his  temper; 
is  doubtful.  But  he  gave  his  fhther  such  a 
nudge  in  reply,  that  that  good  old  gentleman 
was  taken  with  a  cough  which  lasted  for  full 
■five  minutes,  without  intermission,  and  goaded 
Mr.  Pecksniff  to  that  pilch  of  irritation,  that 
he  said  at  last— and  very  suddenly — 

"There  is  no  room!  There  is  really  no  room 
in  this  coach  for  any  gentleman  widi  a  cold  in 
his  head  I" 

"Mine,"  said  the  old  man,  after  a  moment's 
pause,  "  is  upon  my  chest,  Pecksniff" 

The  voice  and  manner,  together,  now  (hatha 
spoke  out!  the  composure  of  the  speaker;  the 
presence  of  hia  son;  and  his  knowledge  of  Mr. 


Pecksniff;  afforded  a  clue  to  his  identity  which 
it  was  impossible  to  mistake. 

*'Heml  I  thought, '  said  Mr.  Peck»iiff,  re- 
turning to  his  usual  mildness,  *'  that  1  addressed 
a  stranger.  1  find  that  I  -address  a  relative. 
Mr.  Anthony  Chuzzlewit  and  his  son  Mr.  Jonas 
—for  they,  my  dear  children,  are  oar  travelliog 
companions— will  excuse  me  for  an  g^pareuiljr 
harsn  remark.  It  is  not  my  desire  to  wond 
the  feelings  ol  any  person  with  whom  1  am 
connected  in  famuy  bonds.  1  may  be  a  Hy- 
pocrite." said  .Mr.  Pecksniff,  euttin^y,  "kut'l 
am  not  a  Brute  " 

"Pooh,  pooh!"  said  the  old  man.  "Wtiat 
signifies  that  word,  Pecksniff?  Hypocrite !  nrhj, 
we  are  all  hypocrites.  We  were  all  bypocriles 
t'other  day.  t  am  sure  1  felt  that  to  be  azreed 
upon  among  us,  or  I  shouldn't  have  called  jtm 
one.  We  should  not  have  been  there  at  all, 
if  we  had  not  been  hypocrites.  The  oaly  dif- 
ference between  you  and  the  rest  was— wall  I 
tell  yuu  the  difference  between  you  and  ike 
rest  now,  Pecksniff?" 

"If  you  please,  my  good  sir;  if  yon  please." 

^'Why,  the  annoying  quality  in  you,  is," said 
the  old 'man,  "that  you  never  have  a  cuofeder- 
ate  or  partner  in  your  juggling;  you  would 
deceive  everybody,  even  Uiose  who  practise 
the  same  art;  ma  have  a  way  with  you,  as  if 
you— he,  he,  he! — as  if  you  really  bclie*'ed 
yourself.  I'd  lay  a  handsome  wager  now." 
said  the  old  man,  "  if  1  laid  wagers,  which  1 
don't  and  never  did,  that  you  keep  up  appear- 
ances by  a  tacit  understanding,  even  mm 
your  own  daughters  here.  Now  1,  when  1  bare 
a  business  scheme  in  hand,  tell  Jonas  what  it 
is,  and  we  discuss  it  opeiuy.  You're  not  sf- 
fcnded,  Pecksniff?  " 

"Offended,  my  good  sir!"  cried  that  gentl^ 
man,  as  if  he  had  received  the  highest  csua- 
pliments  that  language  could  convey. 

"Are  you  travelhng  to  London,  Mr.  Peck- 
sniff?" asked  the  son, 

"Yes,  Mr.  Jonas,  we  are  travelling  to  Loo- 
don.  We  shall  nave  the  pleasure  of  you 
company  all  the  way,  I  trust  v  " 

"Ohl  ecod,  you  had  better  ask  father  that," 
said  Jonas,  "i  am  not  a  going  to  commit  myself." 

Mr.  Pedtsnilf  was,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
grcady  entertained  by  this  retort.  His  minb 
having  subsided,  Mr.  Jonas  gave  him  in  un<ler 
stand  that  himself  and  parent  were  in  fikct  tra-, 
veiling  to  their  htime  in  the  metropolis:  and 
that,  since  the  memorable  day  of  the  great  fa- 
mily gathering,  they  had  been  tarrying  ia  that 
part  of  the  country,  watching  the  sale  of  re^ 
tain  eligible  investments,  which  they  had  had 
in  their  copartnership  eye  when  they  came  donn; 
for  it  was  their  custom,  Mr.  Jonas  said,  when- 
ever such  a  thing  was  practicable,  to  kill  i^" 
birds  with  one  stone,  and  never  to  throw  awav 
sprats,  but  as  bait  for  whales.  When  be  had 
communicated,  to  Mr.  Pecksniff,  these  piihv 
scraps  of  intelligence,  he  said  "  That  ,if  it  was 
all  the  same  to  him,  he  would  turn  him  overto 
father,  and  liave  a  chat  with  the  gals;"  and  id 
fhrdieraace  of  this  polite  scheme,  he.vacalei 
his  seat  adjoining  that  gentleman,  and  establish- 
ed himself  in  the  opposUe  ctmur,  next  to  Ibe 
lair  Miss  Hercy. 
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Hie  edacation  of  Mr.  Jonas  had  been  con- 
dacted  from  his  cradle  on  the  strictest  prioci- 

Eles  of  the  flUiD  chance.  The  veiy  first  word 
e  lewnt  to  spell  was  "sain,"  and  the  second 
(when  he  got  into  two  syllables),  "money." 
But  for  two  results,  whicn  were  not  clearly 
foreseen  perhaps  his  watchful  parent  in  the 
beginning,  his  traming  may  be  said  to  have 
beat  nuexceptioQable.  One  of  these  flaws  was, 
thai  having  Deen  long  taught  by  his  father  to 
ovei^reach  every  body,  he  had  imperceptibly 
»:^ired  a  love  of  over-reaching  that  venerable 
monitor  himself.  The  other,  that  from  his  early 
habits  of  considering  eveirthing  as  a  qnestioa 
of  property,  he  had  gradually  come  to  loolc, 
with  impatience,  on  his  parent  as  a  certain 
amount  of  personal  estate,  which  had  no  right 
vfaatever  to  be  going  at  la^,  bat  ought  to  be 
■ecared  in  that  particular  description  of  iron 
safe  which  is  commonly  called  a  coffin,  and 
basked  in  the  grave. 

"Well,  cousm!"  said  Mr.  Jonas — "Because 
we  are  cousins,  you  know,  a  few  times  re- 
moved—So you're  going  to  London?" 

Miss  Mercy  replied  in  the  affirmative,  pinch- 
iog  ker  sister's  arm  at  the  same  time,  and  gig- 
^mj;  ucessively. 

"Lots  of  beaux  in  London,  cousin!"  said 
Mr.  Jonas,  slightly  advanciug  his  elbow. 

''ladeed,  sir!"  cried  the  young  lady.  "They 
voa't  hurt  us,  sir,  I  dare  say."  And  having 
pim  him  this  answer  with  great  demureness, 
ike  was  so  overcome  bv  her  ovm  humour, 
that  she  was  fain  to  stifle  ner  meiriment  in  her 
aster's  sbawL 

''Hem/'  cried  Aat  more  prudent  damsel, 
'^really  i  am  ashamed  of  yon.   How  can  you 

51  w  90  ?  you  wild  thing!"   At  which  Hiss 
my  only  laughed  the  more,  of  course, 
'i  saw  a  wildness  in  her  en^  f  other  dav," 
saidMr.  Jonas,  addressing  Chanty,  <*Biit  you're 
the  one  to  sit  solemn  I  1  say— you  were  regu- 
lariy  prim,  cousin  I" 

"Oh !  The  old-fashioned  fright !"  cried  Mercy, 
ia  a  whisper.  "Cherry,  my  dear,  upon  my 
word  ^ou  must  sit  next  him.  I  shall  die  out- 
light  if  he  talks  to  me  any  more;  I  shall  po- 
itiively!"  To  prevent  which  fatal  consequence, 
the  buoyant  creature  skipped  out  of  her  seat 
ts  she  spoke,  and  squeezed  her  sisl^  into  the 
place  from  which  she  had  risen. 

"Don't  mind  crowding  me,"  cried  Mr.  Jonas, 
"I  like  to  be  crowded  by  gals.  Come  a  little 
doser,  cousin." 
*'Ko,  thank  you,  sir,"  said  Charihr. 
I'There's  that  other  one  a  langhmg  again," 
uid  Mr.  Jonas ;  "she's  a  laughing  at  ray  father, 
I  thooldn't  wonder.  If  he  puts  on  that  old 
luoel  nightcap  of  his,  I  don't  know  what 
■k1I  dol  b  that  mj  father  a  saoring,  Peck- 

"Yes,  Mr.  Jonas." 

"Treid  upon  his  foot,  will  you  be  so  good?" 
Mid  &e  young  gentleman.  "The  foot  next  you'a 
»c  gouty  one." 

Mr.  PeckuifT  hesitating  to  perform  this  firiendly 
™ce,  Mr.  Jonas  did  it  himself;  at  Ae  same 
tiae  crying — 

"Come,  wake  up,  folher.  or  you'll  be  having 
the  niglkmare,  and  soveohing  out,  /  know.— 


Do  you  ever  have  the  nUitmare,  covsin?"  he 
asked  his  neighbour,  vrith  characteristic  gal- 
lantry, as  he  dropped  his  voice  agun. 

**Somctiines,"  answered  Charity.  "Not  often." 

*'The  other  one,"  said  Mr.  Jonas,  after  a 
pause.  "Does  she  ever  have  the  nightmare?" 

"1  don't  know,"  replied  Charity.  "You  had 
better  ask  her." 

"She  laughs  so;"  said  Jonas;  ^'there's  no 
talking  to  her.  Only  hark  how's  she  a  going 
on  now!  You're  the  sensible  one,  cousin!" 

"Tut,  tut!"  cried  Charity. 

"Ohl  Bat  you  are!  You  know  you  are!" 

"Mercy  is  a  little  giddy,"  said  Miss  Charity. 
"But  she'll  sober  down  in  time." 

''It'll  be  a  very  long  time,  then,  if  she  does 
at  all,'  rejoined  her  cousin.  "Take  a  little  more 
room." 

"I  am  afraid  of  crowding  you,"  said  Charity. 
But  she  took  it  notwithstandmg ;  and  after  one 
or  two  remarks  on  the  extreme  heaviness  of 
the  coach,  and  the  number  of  places  it  stopped 
at,  they  fell  into  a  silence  which  remained 
unbroken  by  any  member  of  the  party  until 
siqiper-timo. 

Although  Mr.  Jonas  conducted  Charity  to 
the  hotel  and  sat  himself  beside  her  at  the 
board,  it  was  pretty  clear  that  he  had  an  eye 
to  "the  other  one"  also,  for  he  often  glanoed 
across  at  Mercy,  and  seemed  to  draw  compa- 
risons between  the  personal  appearance  of  the 
two,  which  were  not  unfavourable  to  the  su- 
perior plumpness  of  the  younger  sister.  He 
allowed  himself  no  great  leisure  for  this  kind 
of  observation,  however,  being  busly  engaged 
with  the  supper,  which,  as  he  whispered  in 
his  fair  companion's  ear,  was  a  contract  bnsi< 
ness,  and  therefore  tin  more  she  ate,  the  better 
the  bargun  was.  His  fhther  ud  Mr.  Peduniff, 

Srobably  acting  on  the  same  wise  principle, 
emolishcd  everything  that  came  witlun  their 
reach,  and  by  that  means  acquired  a  greasy 
expression  of^  countenance,  indicating  content- 
ment, if  not  repletion,  which  it  was  very  pleasant 
to  contemplate. 

When  tticy  could  eat  no  more,  Mr.  Pecksniff 
and  Mr.  Jonas  subscribed  for  two  sixpenior- 
worths  of  hot  brandy-and-water,  iriiicn  me 
latter  gentlemui  consiaered  a  more  politic  order 
than  one  shillingsworthj  there  being  a  chance 
of  their  getting  more  spirit  out  of  the  innkeeper 
under  tms  arrangement  than  if  it  were  alfin 
one  glass.  Having  swallowed  his  share  of  the 
enlivening  fluid,  Mr.  Pecksnifi',  under  pretence 
of  going  to  see  if  the  coach  were  ready,  went 
secretly  to  the  bar,  and  had  his  own  little 
bottle  filled,  in  order  that  he  mi^t  refresh 
himself  at  leisure  in  the  dark  coach  without 
being  observed. 

These  arrangements  concluded,  and  the  coacn 
being  ready,  they  got  into  their  old  places  uid 
jogged  on  again.  But  before  he  composed 
himself  for  a  nap,  Mr.  Pecksniff  delivered  a 
kind  of  grace  after  meat,  in  these  words: 

"The  process  of  digestion,  as  I  have  been 
informed  by  anatomical  friends,  is  one  of  the 
most  wonderful  works  of  nature.  I  do  not  know 
how  it  may  be  vrith  others,  but  it  is  a  great 
satisfaction  to  me  to  know,  when  regaling  on 
my  humble  fare,  that  I  am  putting  in  motion  the 
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most  beautiful  macbinery  with  which  we  have 
any  acquaintance.  1  really  feel  at  such  times 
as  if  I  was  doing  a  public  ser^'ice.  When  1  have 
woand  myself  up,  irl  may  emplov  such  a  term," 
said  Mr.  Pecksniff  with  exquisite  tenderness, 
"and  know  that  I  am  Going,  1  feel  that  in  the 
lesson  afforded  by  the  works  within  me,  I  am 
a  Benefactor  to  my  Kind !" 

As  nothing  could  be  added  to  this,  nothing 
was  said;  and  Mr.  Pecksniff,  exulting,  it  may 
be  presumed,  in  his  moral  utility,  went  to  sleep 
agam. 

The  rest  of  die  night  wore  away  in  the  usual 
manner.  Mr.  Pecksiuff  and  Old  Anthony  kept 
tumbling  against  each  other  and  waking  up 
much  terrified ;  or  crushed  their  heads  in  opposite 
comers  of  the  coach  and  strangely  tattooed  the 
surface  of  their  faces— Heaven  knows  how— in 
their  sleep.  He  coach  stopped  and  went  on, 
and  went  on  and  stopped,  times  out  of  number. 
Passengers  got  up  and  passengers  got  down, 
and  fresh  horses  came  and  went  and  came  again, 
with  scarcely  any  interval  between  each  team 
as  it  seemed  to  those  who  were  dozing,  and 
vith  a  gap  of  a  whole  night  between  ereryoM 
as  it  seemed  to  those  who  were  broad  awake. 
At  length  they  began  to  jolt  and  nunble  over 
horribly  uneven  stones,  ud  Mr.  Pecksniff  looking 
out  of  window  said  it  was  to-morrow  morning, 
and  they  were  there. 

Very  soon  afterwards  the  coach  stopped  at  the 
office  in  the  city;  and  the  street  in  which  it 
was  situated  was  already  in  a  bustle,  that  fully 
bore  out  Mr.  Pecksniff's  words  about  its  being 
morning,  thoogh  for  any  signs  of  day  yet  appearing 
in  the  sky  it  might  have  been  midnight.  There 
was  a  dense  fog  too— as  if  it  were  a  ci^  ia 
the  clouds^  which  they  had  been  traTelling  to 
all  night  up  a  magic  beanstalk— and  a  thick 
crust  open  the  pavement  like  oil-cake;  which, 
one  or  the  ootsides  (mad,  no  donbt}  Nii  to 
another  (his  keeper,  of  course),  was  snow. 

Taking  a  confused  leave  of  Anthony  and  his 
son,  aod  leaving  the  luggage  of  himself  and 
daughters  at  the  office  to  be  called  for  after- 
wards, Mr.  Pecksniff,  with  one  of  the  young 
ladies  under  each  arm,  dived  across  the.  street, 
and  then  across  other  streets,  and  so  up  the 
qneerest  coartS}  and  down  the  strangest  alleys 
and  ander  the  blindest  archways,  in  a  kind  of 
frenzy :  now  skipping  otco*  a  kennel,  now  running 
for  his  life  fromacoachand  horses;  now  thinking 
he  had  lost  bis  way,  now  thinking  he  had  found 
it;  now  in  a  state  of  the  highest  confidence, 
now  despondent  to  the  last  degree,  but  iJways 
in  a  great  perspiration  and  fluiry ;  until  at  length 
they  stopped  in  a  kind  of  paved  yard  near  uie 
Monument.  That  is  to  say,  Mr.  Pecksniff  told 
them  so;  for  as  to  anything  they  coold  see  of 
the  Mommenl,  or  anything  else  bnt  the  buildings 
close  at  hand,  they  mi^t  as  well  have  been 
playing  blindman's  buff  at  Salisbury. 

Mr.  Pecksniff  looked  about  him  for  a  moment, 
and  then  knocked  at  the  door  of  a  very  dingy 
edifice,  even  among  the  choice  collection  of 
dingy  edifices  at  hand;  on  the  front  of  iHiieh 
was  a  little  oval  board,  like  a  tea-tray,  with 
this  inscription— ^'Commercial  Boarding  House: 
M.  Todgers." 

It  seemed  that  H.  Todgers  was  not  np  yet, 


for  Mr.  Pecksniff  knocked  twice  and  rang  dmce, 
without  making  any  impression  on  anything  bat 
a  dog  over  die  way.  At  last  a  chain  andsoM 
bolts  were  wididrawn  with  a  rusty  noise,  as  it 
the  weather  had  made  the  very  bsteninn  hoarse, 
and  a  small  boy  with  a  lai^  red  head,  and  do 
nose  to  speak  of,  and  a  very  dirtv  Wellingtoii 
boot  on  his  left  arm,  appeared:  wno  (being  sur- 
prised) rubbed  the  nose  jost  mentioned  with 
the  back  of  a  shoe-brush,  and  said  aothiog. 

"Still  a-bed,  my  man?"  asked  Mr.  Pecksnifi. 

'  Still  a-bed!"  replied  the  boy.  **I  wish  thev 
wos  still  a-bed.  They're  very  noisv  a-bed;  all 
calling  for  their  hoots  at  once.  I  tnoogbt  yoi 
wos  the  Paper,  and  wondered  why  you  diui't 
^ove  yourself  through  the  grating  as  osnaL 
What  do  you  want? 

Considering  his  y^M,  which  were  tender, 
the  yoQth  may  be  said  to  have  preferred  tU* 
question  stemlv,  and  in  something  of  a  defiaal 
manner.  But  Mr.  Pecksniff,  without  taking  ■» 
brage  at  his  bearing,  put  a  card  in  hisbaoiil, 
and  bade  hifb  take  it  up-stair,  and  show  then  is 
the  meanwhile  into  a  room  where  thm  was 
a  fire. 

"Or  if  there's  one  ia  the  eating  parhntr," 
said  Mr.  Pecksniff,  **I  can  find  it  mysetf."  S« 
he  led  hb  dan^ters,  widiont  vaiting  for  any 
further  introduction,  into  a  room  on  the  cromM 
floor,  where  a  table-cloth  (rather  a  tiptt  and 
scanty  fit  in  reference  to  the  table  it  covered) 
was  already  spread  for  breakfast  :  displayias  a 
mighty  disn  of  pink  boiled  beef;  an  instance  of 
that  particular  sl^lc  of  loaf  whidt  is  known  lo 
housekeepers  as  a  slack-baked,  crommy  qiu^ 
tern;  a  liberal  provision  of  caps  and  smnen; 
and  the  osual  appendages. 

Inside  the  fender  were  some  faX  doica 
pairs  of  shoes  and  Inwts,  of  Tarions  sizes,  jast 
cleaned  and  turned  with  the  soles  upwvd  to 
dry ;  and  a  pur  of  short  black  gaiters,  on  oM 
of  which  was  chalked — in  sport,  it  woold  ap- 
pear, by  some  gentleman  who  had  slipped  do«il 
lor  the  purpose,  pending  his  toilet,  and  gone 
up  again— '^Jinkins's  Particular,"  while  (be 
other  exhibited  a  sketch  in  profile,  claiouag  I* 
be  the  portrait  of  Jiokios  himself. 

Mrs.  Todgers's  Commercial  Boarding-Houe 
was  a  house  of  that  sort  which  is  likely  to  be 
dark  at  any  time*,  but  that  mommg  it  wai 
especially  dark.  There  was  to  odd  smell  is 
the  passage,  as  if  the  concentrated  essence  of 
all  tne  dinners  that  had  been  cooked  in  the 
kitchen  since  the  house  was  built,  lingered  at 
the  top  of  die  kitchen  stairs  to  that  hour,  and. 
like  the  Black  Friar  in  Don  Juan,  *<woaIdDl 
be  driven  away."  In  particular,  there  was  * 
sensation  of  cabbaee ;  as  if  all  the  greens  that 
had  ever  been  boUed  there,  were  evergreens, 
and  flomislied  in  immortal  strengdi.  He  parioir 
vras  wainscoted,  and  communicated  to  strug«« 
a  magnetic  and  instinctive  conscionsness  f* 
rats  and  mice.  The  staircase  was  very  gloom? 
aod  very  broad,  with  balustrades  so  thick  ao" 
heavy  that  they  wonld  have  served  for  a  brioj^ 
In  a  sombre  comer  on  the  first  landing, 
a  gruff  old  giant  of  a  clock,  with  a  prepostcroa* 
coronet  of  three  brass  balls  on  bis  head  ;  w  bom 
few  had  ever  seen— none  ever  looked  in  tftc 
face— end  who  seemed  to  continne  his  bcavv 
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tick  for  ao  otlier  reason  than  to  warn  heedless 

Cople  from  runoing  into  him  accidentally.  It 
d  Dot  been  papered  or  painted,  hadn't  Tod- 
gtrs's,  within  the  memory  of  niau.  It  was 
veiy  black,  bcgrimeil,  and  mouldy.  And,  at 
(he  top  of  the  staircase,  was  an  old,  disjointed, 
rickety,  ill-favoured  skylight,  patched  and 
metulea  la  all  kinds  of  ways,  wliicli  looked 
distrnstfolly  down  at  CTerytbiag  that  passed 
beloir,  and  covered  Todgers's  up  as  if  it  vcre 
a  sort  of  homaa  cucumber-frame,  and  only 
mple  of  a  peculiar  ^wth  were  reared  there. 

Itr-  Pecksniff  and  his  fiur  daughters  had  not 
Uooi  warming  Aemselves  at  the  Gre  ten  minutes, 
vkea  the  sound  of  feet  was  heard  upon  the 
Kiks,  and  the  presiding  deity  of  the  establish- 
nait  came  hurrying  in. 

M.  Todgers  was  a  lady— rather  a  bony  and 
Wd-featurcd  lady' — with  a  row  of  curls  in 
ftoDl  of  her  head,  shaped  like  little  barrels  of 
kttr;  and  on  the  top  of  it  something  made  of 
let-you  couldn't  call  it  a  cap  exactly — which 
iMkeA  like  a  black  twhweb.  She  had  a  liule 
kHket  m  her  arm,  and  in  it  a  honch  of  keys 
Aat  Higled  as  she  came.  In  her  other  hand 
Ab  (ore  a  flaming  tallow  candle,  which,  after 
nnc^  Mr.  Pecksniff  for  one  instant  by  its 
i^Ae  put  down  upon  the  table,  to  the  end 
mAt  might  receive  him  with  the  greater 
wfalitT. 

"Mr.  Pecksniff,"  cried  Mrs.  Todgers.  '  Wel- 
coae  lo  London !  Who  would  have  thought  of 
iMk  a  visit  as  this,  after  so— dear,  dear! — so 
■UT  years!  How  do  yon  do,  Mr.  Pecksniff?" 

"Ai  wdl  as  ever;  and  as  glad  to  see  yoa, 
u  ew:"  Mr.  Pecksniff  made  response.  "Why, 
}K  lie  younger  Aan  yon  used  to  be ! " 

"fM  are,  1  *m  sure!"  said  Airs.  Todgers. 
"Yoi're  not  a  hit  changed." 

"What  do  you  sav  to  this?"  cried  >lr.  Peck- 
■iff,  stretching  out  nis  hand  towards  the  youug 
bdies.   -'Does  this  make  nie  no  olderY 

''Not  your  daughters!"  exclaimed  the  lady, 
nising  her  hands  and  clasping  them.  "Oh,  no, 
Xr.Pecksiiiffl  Yoursecond,  and  her  bridesmaid!" 

Mr.  Pecksniff  smiled  complacently;  shook  his 
keid:  and  said,  "My  daughters,  Mrs.  Todgerst 
wrelv  my  daughters." 

"Ah!"  sijghed  the  good  lady,  *'l  must  be- 
liere  vou,  for  now  I  look  at  'em  I  think  I 
ikoild  have  known  'em  anywhere.  Mv  dear 
KiH  Pecksnifis,  how  happy  your  Pa  has  made  me  I " 

She  hogged  them  Doth;  and  being  by  this 
luK  overpowered  by  her  feelings  or  the  in- 
dewncy  of  the  morning,  jerked  a  little  pocket 
uadkerchaef  out  of  the  little  basket,  and  ap- 
Hud  dtt  sane  to  her  face. 

"Kaw,  my  good  Madan,"  said  Mr.  Peck- 
(•■^  "I  know  the  rales  of  your  esublishment, 
>Dd  that  yon  only  receive  gentlonen  boarders, 
^il  occurred  to  me,  when  I  leA  home,  that 
KnMps  yon  would  give  my  daughters  hoiue- 
loMB,  ud  make  an  exe^rtion  in  their  favour." 
"Peritt^?"'  ecstatically. 

'•I  may  say  then,  that  I  was  sure  you  would," 
3lr.  Pecksniff.    *'  I  know  that  you  have 
»  hide  room  of  your  own,  and  ^at  they  can 
«e  coafonsble  tbeie,  vrithont  appearing  at  the 
Swral  table."  'rr^"^ 


"Dear  nrlsl"  said  Mrs.  Todgers.  "I  must 
take  that  liberty  once  more." 

Mrs.  Todgers  meant  by  this  (hat  she  must 
embrace  them  oucc  more,  which  she  accord- 
ingly did,  with  great  ardour.  But  the  truth 
wa^  that  the  house  being  full  with  the  ex- 
ception of  one  bed,  which  would  now  be  oc- 
cupied by  Mr.  Pecksniff,  she  wanted  time  for 
cousideration;  and  so  much  time  too  (for  it 
was  a  knotly  point  how  to  dispose  of  them), 
that  even  when  this  second  embrace  was  over, 
she  stood  for  some  moments  gazing  at  the 
sisters,  with  affection  beaming  in  one  eye,  and 
calculation  shining  out  of  the  other. 

"  1  think  1  know  how  to  arrange  it,"  said 
Mrs.  Todgers,  at  length.  A  sofa  bedstead  in 
tbe  little  third  room  which  opens  from  my  own 
parlour — Oh,  you  dear  girls! 

Thereupon  she  embraced  them  once  more, 
observing  that  she  could  not  decide  which  was 
most  like  their  poor  mother  (which  was  highly 
probable:  seeing  that  she  had  never  beheld  that 
lady},  hut  that  she  rather  thought  the  youngest 
was:  and  tbea  she  said  that  as  the  gentlemen 
would  be  down  directly,  uid  the  ladies  were 
fatigued  with  travelling,  would  they  step  into 
her  room  at  once? 

It  was  on  tbe  same  floor;  beingin  fact,  the 
back  parlour;  and  had,  as  Mrs.  Todgers  said, 
the  great  advantage  (in  London)  of  not  being 
overlooked;  as  they  would  see,  when  the  fog 
cleared  off.  Nor  was  this  a  vain-glorious  boast, 
for  it  commanded  at  a  perspective  of  two  feet, 
a  brown  wait  with  a  black  cistern  on  the  top. 
The  sleeping  apartment  designed  for  the  yoong 
ladies  was  ^proached  from  this  chamber  by  a 
mightily  convenient  little  door,  which  would 
only  open  when  fallen  against  bv  a  strong 
person.  It  commanded  from  a  similar  point  of 
sight  another  angle  of  the  wall,  and  another 
side  of  the  cistern.  'Wot  the  damp  side,"  said 
Mrs.  Todgers.   "  That  is  Mr.  Jinkius's." 

In  the  first  of  these  sanctuaries  a  lire  was 
speedily  kindled  by  the  youthful  porter,  who 
whistling  at  his  work  in  the  absence  of  Mrs. 
Todgers  (not  to  mention  his  sketching  figures 
on  his  cordnroys  with  burnt  firewood),  and 
being  afterwards  taken  by  that  lady  in  the  Jhct, 
was  dismissed  with  a  box  on  his  ears.  Having 

Erepared  breakfast  for  the  youug  ladies  with 
er  owu  hands,  she  withdrew  to  preside  in  the 
other  room;  where  the  joke  at  Mr.  Jinkins's 
expense,  seemed  to  t>e  proceeding  rather 
noisily. 

**1  won't  ask  you  yet,  my  dears,"  said  Mr. 
Pecksniff,  looking  in  at  the  door,  "how  yon 
Uke  London.   ShaU  I?" 

"We  haven't  seen  muoh  of  it,  Pnl"  cried 
Merry. 

"Nothing,  I  hope,"  said  Cherry.   (Both  very 

''Indeei/,"  said  Mr.  Pecksniff,  "that's  true. 
We  have  our  pleasure,  and  our  business  too, 
before  us.  Ail  in  good  time.  All  in  good 
time ! " 

Whether  Mr.  Pecksniffs  business  in  London 
was  as  strictly  professional  as  he  had  given  his 
new  pupil  to  understand,  we  shall  see,  to  adopt 
that  worthy  nun's  phraseology^  *'all  in  good 
time." 
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PRAGMENT  111. — ^MEX 

He  who  expects  to  Gad  those  "Loitering^" 
of  mine  of  any  service  as  a  "Guide  Book"  to 
the  Continent,  or  a  "Voyager's  Manual.''  will 
be  sorely  disappointed;  as  wril  might  he  en- 
deavour to  devise  a  suit  of  clotlics  from  the 
patches  of  cloth  scattered  about  a  tailor's  shop; 
there  might  be,  indeed,  wherewithal  to  repair  ao 
old  garment,  or  make  a  pen-wiper,  but  no  more. 

My  "Fragments,"  too,  of  every  shape  and 
coluor— sometimes  showy  and  flaunting,  some- 
times a  piece  of  hodden-grey  or  linsey-wolsey 
— are  all  t  have  to  present  to  niy  friends; 
whatever  they  be  in  shade  or  texture,  whether 
fine  or  homespun,  rich  in  Tyrian  dye,  or  stained 
with  russet  brown,  I  can  only  say  for  tbem 
they  are  all  mv  o^'n— 1  have  never  "cabbaged" 
from  any  man'is  cloth.  And  now  to  abjure  de- 
cimals,  and  talk  like  a  unit  of  humanity:  if 
you  would  know  the  exact  distance  between 
any  two  towns  abroad — the  best  mode  of  reach- 
ing your  destination— the  most  comfortable 
hotel  to  stop  at  when  you  have  got  there— 
who  built  the  cathedral— who  painted  the  altar- 

Siece— who  demolished  the  town  in  the  year 
Iteen  hundred  and — fiddlestick — then  take  into 
your  confidence  the  immojial  John  Murray,  be 
can  tell  you  ait  these  and  much  more;' how 
many  hrcutzers  make  a  groschen.  how  many 
groschens  make  a  gulden,  reconciling  you  to 
all  the  difficulties  ol  travel  by  historic  associa> 
tions,  memoirs  of  people  who  lived  before  the 
flood,  and  learned  dissertations  on  the  etymo- 
logy of  the  name  of  the  town  which  all  your 
ingenuity  can't  teach  you  how  to  pronounce. 

Well,  its  a  fine  thing  to  be  sure  when  your 
carriage  breaks  down  in  a  cAatm^e,  with  holes 
large  enough  to  bury  a  dog — its  a  great  satis- 
faction to  know  that  some  ten  thousand  years 
previous,  this  place,  that  seems  for  all  the 
world  like  the  channel  of  a  mountain  torrent, 
was  a  Roman  way.  If  the  inn  you  sleep  in  be 
infested  with  every  annoyance  to  which  inns 
are  liable — all  that  long  catalosue  of  evik  from 
boors  to  bugs — never  mind,  there's  sure  to  be 
some  delightful  story  of  a  bloodv  murder  con- 
nected with  its  annals,  which  will  amply  repay 
yon  for  all  your  suffering. 

And  now  in  sober  seriousness  what  literary 
fame  equals  John  Murray's?  What  portmanteau, 
with  two  shirts  and  a  ni^t-cap,  hasn't  got  one 
"Hand-book?"  What  Englishman  issues  forth 
at  mom  without  one  beneath  his  arm?  How 
naturally  does  he  compare  the  voluble  statement 
of  his  valel-de-place  with  the  testimony  of  the 
book.  Does  he  not  carry  it  with  him  to  church, 
where  if  the  sermon  oe  slow,  be  can  read  a 
description  of  the  building?  Is  it  not  his  guide 
at  table  tThdte,  teaching  him  when  to  eat  and 
where  to  abst^dn  ?  Does  he  look  upon  a  build- 
ing, a  statue,  a  picture,  an  old  cabinet,  or  a 
manuscript,  with  whose  eyes  does  he  sec  it? 
With  John  Murray's  to  be  sure!  Let  John  tell 
him  this  town  is*  famous  for  its  mushrooms, 
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why  he'll  eat  them  till  be  becomes  half  a  fai^ns 
hiiitself;  let  him  hear  tlut  it  is  celebrated  for 
its  lace  manufactor\',  or  its  iron  work— it) 
painting  on  glass,  or  its  wigs,  straightway  he 
buys  up  all  he  can  find,  only  to  dbcover,  oi 
reaching  home,  that  a  London  shopkeeper  can 
undersell  him  in  the  same  articles  by  abuit 
fifty  per  cent. 

fn  all  this,  however,  John  Hurray  is  not  to 
blame ;  on  the  contrary,  it  only  shows  ik 
headlong  popularity,  and  the  implicit  trust  vidi 
which  is  received  every  sutcmeut  he  makes. 
1  cannot  conceive  any  thing  more  frightful  than 
the  sudden  appearance  of  a  worit  wuch  ^onM 
contradict  every  thing  in  the  "Hand-book,"  a&d 
convince  English  people  that  John  Murray  mas 
wrong.  National  bankruptcy,  a  defeat  at  sea, 
(he  toss  of  the  colonies,  might  all  be  borae  up 
against :  but  if  we  awoke  one  morning  to  hear  dut 
the  "Continent"  was  no  longer  the  conlinentwe 
have  been  accustomed  to  believe  it,  whst  a 
terrific  shock  it  would  prove.  Like  the  vohhy 
alderman  of  London  who,  hearing  that  RoUhod 
Ousoe  was  only  a  fiction,  confessed  be  had 
lost  one  of  the  greatest  pleasures  of  bis  exist- 
ence ;  so  should  we  discover  that  we  have  iMi 
robbed  of  an  innocent  and  delightful  illosioa, 
for  which  no  reality  of  cheating  waiters  uhI 
cursing  Frenclunen  would  ever  repay  ua. 

Of  tue  implicit  faith  with  which  John  and  his 
"Manual"  are  received,  1  remember  weli  witness- 
ing a  pleasant  instance  a  &w  years  back  oa  the 
Rhine. 

On  die  deck  of  the  steamer,  amid  that  strange 
commingled  mass  of  Cockneys  and  DalchaWi 
Flemish  boors,  German  barons,  bankers  tod 
blacklegs,  money-changers,  cheese -mongers, 
quacks,  and  consuls,  sat  an  elderly  couple,  who, 
as  far  apart  from  the  rest  of  the  company  as 
circumstances  would  admit,  were  industriousiy 
occupied  in  comparing  the  Continent  with  the 
"Hand-book,"  or  in  other  words  were  eodcs- 
vonring  to  see  if  nature  had  dared  to  diaseit 
from  the  true  type  they  held  in  dieir  hands. 

'Andemach,  formerly  Andemachinin,' "  lead 
the  old  lady  aloud.  •'Do  you  see  it,  my 
dear  ?" 

"Yes,"  said  the  old  gentleman,  jamping  op 
on  the  bench,  and  adjusting  his  pocket  ifr 
lescope — "yes,"  said  be,  "go  on.  I  have  it." 

"  'Andernach,'  "  resumed  she,  "  'is  u  sb^ 
cient  Roman  town^  and  has  twelve  towers — -"' 

"How  many  did  you  say?" 

"Twelve,  my  dear  " 

"Wait  a  bit,  wait  a  bit,"  said  ibe  old  gend^ 
man,  while,  viA  outstretched  finger,  he  befs» 
to  cooift  them,  one,  two,  three,  four,  and  so  on 
till  he  reached  eleven,  when  he  came  to  a  dead 
stop,  and  then  dropping  his  voice  to  a  tone  ol 
tremulous  anxiety,  he  whispered,  "There's  one 
a-missing." 

"You  don't  sav  sol"  said  the  lady!  "deaic* 
me,  try  it  again.'' 
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Hie  old  gentlemau  shook  his  head,  frowaed 
umiooaslv,  and  rc-coinmenced  the  score. 

"Yoo  'missed  ihe  little  one  near  the  limC' 
kila."  ioiemipled  the  lady. 

".No!"  said  lie  abruptly  "that's  aiz,  there's 
KVfOt  eight,  nine,  ten,  eleven— and  see,  not 
mother." 

I'foa  diis  the  old  lady  mounted  beside  hioi, 
and  the  eaiinieration  began  in  duct  fashion,  but 
In'  il  how  ihey  would,  let  Iheui  take  iheni  up 
bill  or  down  bill,  along  the  Uhine  fir&l,  ur 
cotuMnce  inland,  it  was  no  use,  tliey  could 
■at  m^e  the  dozen  of  it. 
"It  is  shameful!"  said  the  gentleman 
Very  disgracefiil.  indeed  1"  echoed  the  lady, 
» she  closed  the  book,  and  crossed  her  bauds 
More  her,  while  her  partner's  indignation  took 
1  varraer  turn,  and  he  paced  the  deck  in  a 
(QU  of  violent  agitation. 

It  was  clear  that  no  idea  of  questioning  John 
Unmy  'a  accnracy  had  ever  crossed  (beir  utiuds. 
Fir  from  it  —  the  -llaDd-book"  bad  lold  them 
boMstIv  what  (hey  were  to  have  atAndemacb 
-  ■twdve  towers  bnilt  by  the  Uouiaus, "  was 
wtol  (hebillofrare.andsomedukflofsomelhing. 
i  ul  tndcntly  absconded  with  a  stray  castle  j 
tkn  vcrc  cheated,    bambooiled,  and  bit,"  in- 
1   \ii(M  oat  of  their  mother  country  under  false 
'  pteices,  and  they  "  wouldn't  stand  it  for  no 
wv"  and  so  they  went  about  complaining  to 
ttm  passenger,  and  endeavouring,  with  all  tbeir 
'  elaqwDce,  to  make  a  national  thing  of  it,  and 
I   repment  the  case  to  the  minister  Ibe  moment 
<itj  reached   Frankfoit.    And  now,  as  the 
I  tjTOfoi  reminds  me,  what  a  devil  of  a  life  an 
Ed«luh  minister  has  in  any  part  of  the  Con- 
HKDt  freqoCTted  by  his  couutjymeu. 
j    Let  John  Bull,  from  his  ieuorance  of  the 
I  MBDtry  or  its  language,  tnToTve  himself  in  a 
Knpe  with  the  authorities— let  bim  lose  bis 
fumH  or  his  purse— let  him  forget  his  pen- 
knife or  his  portmanteau,  straightway  he  repairs 
U>  the  ambassador,  who,  in  his  eyes,  is  a  cross 
between  Lord  Aberdeen  and  a  Bow-street  officer. 
The  Bunistcr's  functions  are  indeed  multifarious 
—DOW  investigating  the  advantages  of  an  inter- 
utionil  treaty:  now  detecting  the  whereabouts 
of  a  missing  cotton  umbrella;  now  assigning 
Ibe  liod^  of  a  territory ;  now  giving  instruc- 
tins  on  the  ceremony  of  presentation  to  court; 
Mv  estimating  the  fiscal  relations  of  the  navi- 
Utioa  of  a  river:  now  appraising  the  price  of 
(lie  brid-e  of  a  waiter's  nose ;  all  those  pleasant 
ud  harmless  pursuits,  so  popular  in  London,  of 
^Riking  lamps,  wrenching  off  knockers,  and 
ilndiing  the  police,  when  practised  abroad, 
Jtffun  explanation  at  Ihe  bands  ol  the  minister, 
*bo  hesitates  not  to  account  for  them  as  uatio- 
■>!  pr^ectioDS,  like  the  taste  for  strong  ale 
ml  taderdone  beef. 

Be  is  a  proud  man,  indeed,  who  puts  bis 
foot  npon  tlie  Continent  with  that  Aladdin's- 
luip-a  letter  to  the  ambassador.  The  credit 
of  kis  banker  is,  in  his  eyes,  very  inferior  indeed 
to  that  all>pow*erfol  document,  which  opens  to 
bii  excited  imagination  the  salons  of  royalty, 
the  dinner-table  of  the  embassy,  a  private  box 
*t  the  opera,  and  (he  attentions  ot  the  whole 
lashionwie  world :  and  he  revels  in  the  ex- 
lectation  of  crosses^  stars,  and  decorations  - 


private  interviews  with  royalty,  ministerial  au- 
diences, and  all  the  thousand* and  one  flatteries 
which  are  heaped  upon  the  highest  of  the 
land.  If  he  is  single,  he  doesn't  know  but  he 
may  marry  a  princess:  if  he  be  married,  he 
may  have  a  daughter  fur  some  archduke,  with 
tliree  hussars  for  an  army,  and  lliree  acres  of 
barren  mountain  for  a  territory— whose  subjects 
are  not  as  numerous  as  the  hairs  of  his  mous- 
tache, but  whose  qiiartcrings  go  back  to  Moah; 
and  an  ark  on  a  "field  azure  '  figures  in  bis 
escutcheon.  W  dl,  well!  of  alt  the  expectations 
ol  mankind  these  are  about  (he  vainest:  these 
foreign-office  documents  are  but  Belleroplion 
letters,  bom  to  betray.  Let  not  their  possession 
dissnade  you  from  making  a  weekly  score  with 
your  hotel-keeper,  under  the  pleasaut  delusion 
that  you  are  (o  dine  out  four  days  of  the  seven. 
Alas  and  alack:  the  ambassador  doesn't  keep 
open  house  for  his  rapparce  conntrymcn:  ms 
hotel  is  no  shelter  for  females  dcistitute  of  any 
correct  idea  as  to  where  they  are  going,  and 
wbv;  and  however  strange  it  may  seem,  he  ac- 
tually seems  to  think  bis  dwelling  as  much  his 
own  as  though  it  stood  in  Belgrave  square  or 
Picadilly. 

Now,  John  Bull  has  no  notion  of  this -be 
pays  for  these  people— they  figure  inthebudgel, 
ana  for  a  good  round  sum  too— and  what  do 
they  do  for  it'i  John  knows  little  of  the  daily 
work  of  diplomacy.  A  treaty,  a  tariff,  a  question 
of  war,  he  can  understwd;  but  the  red-tapery 
of  office  he  can  Aiake  nothing  of.  Court  gossip, 
royal  marriages— how  his  Maje-sty  smiled  at 
the  French  envoy,  and  only  grinned  at  (he 
Austrian  charge  (f  affaires — how  the  queen  spoke 
three  minutes  to  the  Danish  minister's  wife, 
and  only  said  "fion  jour,  madame,"  to  the 
Neapolitan's— how  plum-pudding  figured  at  (he 
royal  table,  thus  snowing  that  English  policy 
was  in  (he  ascendant:— all  these  signs  of  the 
times  are  a  Chaldee  MS.  to  bim.  But  that  the 
ambassador  should  invite  bim  and  Mrs.  Simpkins, 
and  the  three  Misses  and  Master  Gregory 
Simpkins.  to  take  a  bit  of  dinner  in  the  family 
wav — should  bully  the  landlord  at  tlie  '-Aigle, ' 
and  make  a  hard  bargain  with  the  Lobn-kutcber 
for  him  at  the  "  Schwan  "—should  take  care 
that  he  saw  the  sighted,  and  wasn't  more  laughed 
at  than  was  absolutely  necessary;— all  that  is 
comprehensible,  and  John  expects  it,  as  natu- 
rally as  though  it  was  set  forth  in  his  passport, 
and  sworn  to  by  the  foreign  secretary  before 
he  left  London. 

Of  all  the  strange  anomalies  of  English  cha- 
racter, I  don't  know  one  so  thoroughly  inexplic- 
able as  the  mystery  by  which  so  really  in- 
dependent a  fellow  as  John  Bull  ought  to  be 
— and  as  he  in  nineteen  cases  out  of  twenty  is, 
should  be  a  tuA  hunter.  The  man  who  would 
scorn  niy  pecuniary  obligation,  who  would 
travel  a  hundred  miles  back  on  his  journey  to 
acquit  a  foKotten  debt— who  has  not  a  thought 
that  is  not  nigh-souled,  lofly,  and  honouranie, 
will  stoop  to  any  thins  to  be  where  he  has  no 
pretension  to  be— to  figure  in  a  society  where 
he  is  any  thing  bat  at  his  ease— unnoticed,  save 
by  ridicule.  Any  one  who  has  much  experience 
of  the  Continent  must  have  been  struck  by 
this.   There  is  no  trouble  too  great,  no  expense 
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too  lavish,  no  intrigue  too  difficult,  to  obtaih 
an  invitation  to  court,  or  an  embassy  xniref. 

These  embassy  soiries,  too,  are  good  things 
in  (heir  way— a  kind  of  terrestrial  inferno, 
where  all  ranks  and  conditions  of  men  enter- 
stately  Prussians,  wily  Frenchmen,  pood  looking 
Austrians.  stupid  Danes,  haughty  English,  swarthy, 
mean-looking  Spaniards,  and  here  and  there 
some  •*elcnial  swaggerer"  from  the  Slates, 
with  his  hair  "enKentock/'  and  «a  very  pretty 
considerable  damned  lond  smell"  of  tooacco 
aboat  him.  Then  there  are  die  "granden  dames," 
glittering  in  diamonds  and  sitting  In  divan,  and 
the  ministers'  ladies  of  every  gradation,  from 
plenipos  wives  to  charges  fFaffdires,  with  their 
cordons  of  whiskered  altarkes  about  them — 
maids  of  honour,  aid6K-de-camp  du  mi,  Poles, 
savants,  newspaper  editors,  and  a  Turk.  Every 
rank  has  its  place  in  iho  attention  of  (he  host: 
and  he  poises  his  civilities  as  though  a  ray  the 
more,  one  shade  the  less,  would  upset  the  ba- 
lance of  nations,  and  compromise  me  peace  of 
Etirope.   In  that  respect,  nothing  ever  surpassed 

Ae  old  Dtrtch  embasi^,  at  —t  where  the 

moifre  €koiet  had  strict  orders  to  serve  coffee 


to  the  ministers,  tan  smeri  to  the  secretaries, 
and  nodiing  to  the  attaekea.  No  plea  of  heat, 
fatigue,  or  exhaustion,  was  ever  suffered  to  in- 
fringe a  rule  lounded  on  the  broadest  Mews  o 
diplomatic  rank.  A  cup  of  coflVe  thus  bec^ 
like  a  cordon  or  a  star,  an  honourable  aitA 
proud  distinction;  and  the  enviable  possessoi 
sipped  his  Mocha,  and  coquetted  with  tneMNKtn, 
with  a  sense  of  dignity  ordinary  men  kbow 
nothing  of  in  such  circumstances;  while  the 
secretary's  eoii  ncri  became  a  god  to  Ae 
young  aspiraitt  in  the  career,  winch  must  have 
stirred  his  early  amhitiMi,  and  stimulated  bis 
ardour  for  success. 

If.  as  some  folk  say.  human  intellect  is  never 
more  conspicuous  than  where  a  high  order  «{ 
mind  can  descend  to  some  paltry,  iusiqiifirant 
circumstance,  and  bring  to  its  co'nsideration  all 
the  force  it  possesses,  certes.  diplomatic  people 
must  be  of  a  no  mean  order  of  capacity. 

And  now  enou^  for  the  present  of  minblers 
ordinary  and  extraordinarv,  envoys  and  plonipos: 
though 'I  intend  to  comeback  tothemataaotlKr 
opportunity. 


FRAGHKNT  IT.— ANTWERP— <*  THE  rUCIIER'S  BAUB." 


It  was  through  no  veneration  for  the  memory 
of  Van  Hoogendorp's  adventure  that  1  found 
myself  one  morning  at  Antwerp.  I  like  the  old 
town:  1  like  its  quaint,  irregular  streets,  its 
glorious  cathedral,  the  old  *'Place,"  with  its 
alleys  of  trees:  I  like  the  Flemish  women  and 
their  long-eared  caps:  and  I  like  the  tabte  d'hote 
at  the  St.  Antoine- among  other  reasons. because, 
being  at  one  o'clock,  it  affords  a  capiul  argu- 
ment for  a  hot  supper  at  nine. 

1  do  not  know  how  other  people  may  feel, 
but  to  me  1  must  confess  mucn  of  the  pleasure 
the  Continent  affords  me  is  destroyed  by  the 
jai^on  of  "Com«MAioiiaires,"  ud  tne  cant  ol 
guide-books.  Why  is  not  a  man  permitted  to 
sit  down  before  that  ereat  picture,  'o'he  Descent 
fhm  the  Cross,"  and  gaze  his  fill  on  itf  Why 
ma^  her  not  look  till  the  whole  scene  becomes, 
as  It  were,  acting  before  him,  and  all  Aose  faces 
of  grief,  of  care,  of  horror,  and  de^air,are  graven 
in  his  memory,  never  to  be  erased  again  ?  Why,  I 
say,  may  he  not  study  this  in  tranquillity  and  peace, 
without  some  coarse  tobacco-rceicing  fellow  athis 
elbow,  in  a  dirty  blouse  and  wooden  shoes,  ex- 
plaining in  palois  French  the  merit  of  a  work 
which  he  is  as  well  fitted  to  paint  as  to  appreciate. 

But  I  must  not  myself  commit  the  very  error 
I  am  reprobating.  I  will  not  attempt  any  de- 
scription of  a  picture  which,  to  those  who  have 
seen  It,  could  realize  not  one  of  the  impressions 
the  work  itself  afforded,  and  to  those  who  have 
not,  would  convey  nothing  at  all.  1  will  not 
bore  my  reader  with  the  tiresome  cantof ''effect," 
"expression,"  "force,"  "depth,"  and  "relief," 
but,  instead  of  all  this,  will  tell  him  a  short 
story  abont  the  picture,  which,  if  it  has  no  other 
menL  has  at  least  that  of  authenticity. 

Robens— who,  among  his  other  taMes,  was  a 
great  flotbt— was  very  desirous  to  enli^^  his 
nrden  by addingloitapatcbofgroimd adjoining. 
It  chanced,  tmfortonateiy,  diat  this  piece  ofland 


did  not  belong  to  an  individual  who  could  be 
tempted  bv  a  large  price,  but  to  a  socterr 
club  called  the  "Arquebussiers,"  one  of  ttose 
old  Flemish  guilds  which  date  their  origin  serenl 
centuries  back.  Insensible  to  every  tenptatlM 
of  money,  they  resisted  all  the  painter's  offn^ 
and  at  length  only  consented  to  relinquish 
land  on  condition  that  he  would  paint  apidtte 
for  them,  representing  their  patron  saint,  St. 
Chrisropher.  To  this  Rubens  readily  acceil«d. 
his  only  difficulty  being  to  find  out  some  incidesi 
in  the  good  saint's  life  which  might  serve  as  a 
subject.  .What  St.  Christopher  bad  to  d*  wi& 
cross-bows  or  sharp-shooters,  no  one  coold  tril 
him;  and  for  many  a  long  day  be  puztled  Ui 
mind  wiAont  ever  being  able  to  nit  upon  > 
solution  of  the  difficulty.  At  last,  in  dopair. 
the  et}-moIogy  of  the  word  suggested  a  pUn; 
and  "christopberos,"  or  cross-bearer,  afforded 
the  hint  on  which  he  began  his  great  picnue 
of  "The  Descent."  For  months  long  be  wwked 
industriously  at  the  painting,  taking  an  intereit 
in  its  details  such  as  he  confesses  never  to  have 
felt  in  any  of  his  previous  works.  He  koev  U 
to  be  his  chef  trauvre,  and  looked  forward 
with  a  natural  eagerness  to  the  moment  udM 
he  should  diroUy  it  before  its  future  possMMf 
Mid  receive  their  congratiriations  on  mssnccM- 
The  day  came;  the  '^Arqnebuss"  men  assembles, 
and  repaired  in  a  body  to  Rubens'  house;  Ae 
large  folding  shutters  which  concealed  the  paiaj- 
ing  were  opened,  and  the  triumph  of  the  paioter  s 
genius  was  displayed  before  them:  but  not  a 
word  was  spoken;  no  exclamation  of adoiiraiioB 
or  wonder  broke  from  the  assembled  throog; 
not  a  murmur  of  pleasure,  or  even  sn^nMi 
was  there:  on  the  contnry,  the  artist  beheld 
nothing  but  ftcns  ezpresBive  of  disaMMialiwat 
and  dissatiiftctiOB;  and  at  length,  uler  a  oon- 
siderable  pause,  one  question  burst  frtn  C*9 
lip-"Where  is  St  Christopher r 
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It  was  to  Ho  pureose  he  explained  the  object 
of  bis  work :  in  vxui  be  assured  them  that  the 
picture  was  the  greatcat  he  had  ever  painted, 
and  far  superior  to  what  he  had  contracted  to 
^ve  them.  They  stood  ohdnraie  and  motionless: 
It  was  St.  Christopher  they  wished  for ;  it  was 
for  him  they  bargained,  and  him  they  would  have. 

The  altercation  continaed  lone  And  earnest. 
Some  of  them,  more  moderate,  noping  to  con- 
ciliate hoth  parties,  sasgesied  that,  as  there  was 
a  small  space  uneniployed  in  the  lellt  of  the 
painting,  bt.  Christopher  coald  be  introdnced 
there  by  making  bun  somewhat  diminutive. 
Rabens  rejected  the  proposal  with  disgnst:  his 
great  work  was  not  to  he  destroyed  by  such  an 
anonaly  as  Ais:  and  so,  breaking  off  the  negotia- 
tlon  nt  once,  be  dismissed  the  "Arquebnss"  men, 
and  relinqnished  all  pretention  to  tne  *^pn»nised 
land." 

Matters  remained  for  some  months  lhas,  when 
the  batgomasier,  who  was  an  ardent  admirer 
of  Robens'  grains,  came  to  bear  the  entire 
transartioa;  and,  waiting  on  the  painter,  sug- 
gested ail  expedient  by  which  every  dilBcuIty 
mi|ht  be  avoided,  and  both  parties  rest  con- 
tent "Why  not,"  said  he,  '*make  a  St.  Cllris^ 
ofhei  on  the  ontside  of  the  i^ntterf  You 
km  nrely  space  enoagh  there,  and  can  make 
hm  of  any  sixe  you  like."  The  artist  caught 
St  the  proposal,  seized  his  chalk,  and  in  a  few 
■intes  sketched  ont  a  gigantie  sainL  which 
tbe  bcrgomaster  at  once  pronounced  suited  to 
the  occasion. 

The  "Arqnebnss"  men  were  again  intro- 
dnced; and,  immediatelv  on  beholding  their 

Ktron,  professed  themselves  perfectly  satisfied, 
le  bargain  was  concluded,  the  land  c6ded, 
and  the  picture  bung  up  in  the  great  cathedral 
of  Animp,  where,  with  the  exception  of  the 
short  period  that  French  spoliation  carried  it 
to  tb«  Louvre,  it  has  remained  ever  since,  a 
moanmeot  of  the  artist's  genius,  the  greatest 
and  most  finished  of  all  his  works.  And  new 
diat  t  have  done  my  story,  I'll  try  and  find 
out  that  liule  quaint  hotel  they  call  the 
"Fischer's  Hans." 

Fifteen  years  ago,  I  remember  losing  my  way 
one  night  in  the  streets  of  Antwerp.  I  couldn  t 
^eak  a  word  of  Flemish:  the  few  people  1 
met  coiddn't  understand  a  word  of  French.  I 
wandered  about  for  full  two  hours,  and  heard 
the  old  cathedral  clock  play  a  psalm  tune,  and 
the  St  Joseph  tried  its  hand  on  another.  A 
watchman  cried  the  hour  through  a  cow's  bom, 
sad  set  all  the  dogs  a-barking;  and  then  ^1 
was  still  again,  and  I  plodded  along,  without 
the  faintest  idea  of  the  points  of  the  compass. 

in  dds  moody  frame  of  mind  1  was.  when 
dK  heavy  clank  of  a  pair  of  sabots  behind  ap- 
prised me  that  some  one  was  following.  1 
turned  sharply  about,  and  accosted  him  in  French . 
''b^ish?''  said  he,  in  a  thick,  guttural  tone. 
**Yes,  thank  heiTen,"  said  I,  "do  you  speak 
English?" 
"Ja,  mynheer,"  answered  he. 
Though  this  reply  didn't  promise  very  favour- 
ably, 1  immediately  asked  him  to  guide  me  to 
■y  hotel,  upon  which  he  shook  his  head 
gnvety,  and  said  nothing. 
"Don't  yom  ^eak  En^ish?"  said  1. 


"Ja!"  said  he  once  more. 
"I've  lost   my   way,"  cried  I;    "1  am  a 
stranger." 

He  looked  at  me  doggedly  for  a  minute  or 
two,  and  then,  with  a  stem  gravity  of  manner, 
and  a  phlegm  1  cannot  attempt  to  convey,  he 

said — 
"D  n  my  eyes!" 

"What!"  said  1:  "what  do  you  niean?" 

"Jal"  was  the  only  reply 
."If  you  know  English,  why  won't  you 
speak  itY" 

Q  Ats  eyes!"   said  he  with  a  deep 
solemn  tone. 

'Ms  that  all  you  know  of  the  lai^age?" 
cried  1,  stampug  with  impatience.  "Can  yon 
say  no  more  than  that?" 

"D — -n  your  eyes!"  ejaculated  he  irith  aa 
much  composure  as  though  he  were  maintaining 
an  earnest  conversation. 

When  I  had  sufficiently  recovered  from  the 
heartv  fit  of  laughter  ibis  colloquy  occasioned 
me,  1  began  by  signs  such  as  melo-draniatic 
people  make  to  express  sleep,  placing  my  head 
in  the  hollow  of  my  hand,  snoring  and  yawning 
to  represent  that  1  stood  in  need  of  a  bed. 

"Ja!"  cried  my  companion  with  more  enei^ 
dian  before,  and  led  the  way  down  one  narrow 
street  and  up  another,  traversing  lanes,  where 
two  men  could  scarcely  go  abreast,  until  at 
length  we  reached  a  branch  of  the  Scheldt, 
along  which  we  continued  for  above  twenty 
minutes.  Suddenly  the  sound  of  voices  shout- 
ing a  species  of  'Dutch  tune,  for  so  its  un- 
speakable words,  and  wooden  turns,  bespoke 
it,  apprised  me  that  we  were  near  a  house 
where  the  people  were  yet  astir. 

"Ilal  "  said  I,  "this  is  a  hotel  then." 

Another  ''Ja! " 

"What  do  they  call  it?" 

A  shake  of  the  head. 

"That  will  do,  good  night,"  said  I,  as  I  saw 
the  bright  lights  gleaming  from  the  small  diamond 
panes  of  an  old  Flemtidi  window ;  "1  am  much 
oblie;ed  to  you." 

"b — n  your  eyes!"  said  my  friend,  taking 
off  his  hat  politely,  and  making  me  a  low  bow, 
while  he  added  something  in  Flemish,  which  1 
sincerely  trust  was  of  a  more  polite  and  ccnn- 
plimenlaiy  import  than  his  paiiing  benediction 
in  fodisn. 

As  1  tamed  from  the  Fleming,  1  entered  a 
narrow  hall,  which  led  by  a  low-arched  door 
into  a  large  room  along  which  a  number  of 
tables  were  placed,  each  crowded  by  its  own 
party,  who  clinked  their  cans  and  vociferated 
a  chorus,  which,  from  constant  repetition  rings 
still  in  my  memory — 

"Wns  die  vein  iit  is  die  Dana, 
Per  wriidhcid  dea  iit  ia  (he  kan." 

or  in  the  vernacular— 

"  When  tbe  wiae  is  la  the  ntn, 
Tben  b  the  wisdom  is  the  eui-" 
A  SMitiment  which  a  very  brief  observation  of 
their  faces  induced  me  perfectly  to  concur  in. 
Over  the  chimney-piece  an  inscription  was 
painted  in  letters  of  about  a  foot  long  "Heir 
verko(^  man  Bier,"  implying  what  a  very 
cursory  observation  might  have  conveyed  to 
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any  ouc.  even  on  the  evidence  of  liis  nose,, 
that  beer  was  a  very  attainable  fluid  in  the 
establishment.  The  floor  was  sanded,  and  the 
walls  white-washed,  save  where  some  jiictorial 
illaslratioDS  of  Flemish  habits  were  displayed 
in  black  chalk,  or  the  smoke  of  a  caodle. 

As  1  stood,  uncertain  whether  lo  advance  or 
retreat,  a  lai^e  portly  Fleming,  with  a  great 
waistcoat,  made  of  the  skin  of  some  beast, 
eyed  me  steadfastly  from  head  to  foot,  and 
then,  as  if  divining  my  cmbarraMment,  beckoned 
me  to  approach,  and  pointed  to  a  seat  oa  the 
bench  beside  him.  1  was  not  long  in  availing 
myself  of  his  politeness,  and  before  half  an 
hour  elapsed  foond  myself  with  a  brass  can  of 
beer,  about  eighteen  inches  in  height,  before  me. 
while  I  was  smoking  away  as  though  1  had 
been  bom  within  the  "dykes,"  and  never  knew 
the  luxury  of  dry  land. 

Around  the  table  sat  some  seven  or  eight 
others,  whose  phlegmatic  look  and  sententious 
a^iect  convinced  me  they  were  Flemings.  At 
the  far  end,  however,  was  one  whose  dark 
eyes,  flashing  beneath  heavy  shaggy  eyebrows, 
hHce  whiskers,  and  bronzed  complexion,  disting- 
uisned  him  sufficiently  from  the  rest,  lie  ap- 
peared, too,  to  have  something  of  respect  paid 
him,  inasmuch  as  the  others  invariably  nodded 
to  him,  whenever  thev  lifted  their  cans  to  their 
mouths.  He  wore  a  low  fur  cap  on  his  head, 
and  his  dark  blue  frock  was  trimmed  also  with 
fur,  and  slashed  with  a  ^cies  of  braiding,  like 
an  undress  uniform. 

Unlike  the  rest,  he  spoke  a  great  deal,  not 
only  to  bis  own  party,  but  maintaining  a  con- 
versation with  various  others  through  the  room 
— sometimes  speaking  French,  Aen  Dutch,  and 
occasionallv  cnanging  to  (icrman,'  or  Italian, 
with  all  wliich  tongues  he  appeared  so  familiar, 
that  I  was  fairly  puzzled  to  what  country  to 
attribute  him. 

I  could  marit  at  times  that  he  stole  a  sly 
glance  over  towards  wliere  I  was  sitting,  an'd 
more  than  once  I  thought  1  obser\'edhim  watching 
what  efTect  his  voluble  powers  as  a  linguist  was 
producing  upon  mc.  At  last  our  eyes  met,  he 
smiled  politely,  and  taking  up  the  can  before 
him,  he  Dowedj  saying,     voire  sante,  Motuieur." 

I  acknowledged  the  compliment  at  once,  and 
seizing  the  opportunity  begged  to  know,  of  what 
land  so  accomplished  a  linguist  was  a  native. 
His  face  brightened  up  at  once,  a  certain  smile 
of  self-satisfied  triumph  passed  over  his  features, 
he  smacked  his  lips,  and  then  poured  out  a 
torrent  of  strange  sounds,  which  from  their 
accent,  I  guessed  to  be  Russian. 

"  Do  YOU  speak  Sclavonic  ?"  said  he  in  French : 
and  as  fnodaed  a  negative,  he  added — ''Spanish, 
Portuguese  ?" 

"Neither."  said  I. 

"Where  do  you  come  fn»n,  then?"  asked 
he,  retorting  my  question. 

"  Ireland,  if  you  may  have  heard  of  such  a 
place." 

"Hurrool"  cried  he,  vrith  a  yell  that  made 
the  room  start  with  amazement.  "By  the  powers! 
I  thou|;ht  so;  come  up  my  hearty,  and  give  me 
a  shake  of  your  hand." 

If  I  were  astonished  before,  need  I  say  how 
I  felt  DOW. 


"And  are  yuureallv  a  conntr>*«an  of mineT"  ' 
said  1,  as  I  look  my  seat  b>^e  him. 

Faith,  1  believe  so.   Con  O'Keliy  does  aot  , 
sound  very  like  Italiaii.  and  that's  my  nane  any 
how :  but  wait  a  bit,  they're  calling'  on  ne  for  ' 
a  Dutch  song,  and  when  I've  done,  we'll  have 
a  chat  together." 

A  very  uproarious  clattering  of  brass  and 
pewter  cans  on  the  tables,  announced  that  tbe 
company  was  becoming  impatient  for  MyBhefr 
O'Kelly's  performance,  which  he  immedialely 
began :  but  of  either  the  words  or  air  I  can 
render  no  possible  aecotml,  I  only  know  Atn 
was  a  kinci  of  refrain  or  chorus,  in  which  all 
round  each  table  took  hands  and  danced  a  "granil  ' 
round,"  making  the  most  diabolical  clatterwith 
wooden  shoes,  1  ever  listened  to.  After  whicfc 
the  song  seemed  to  subside  into  a  low  droninf 
sound,  implying  sleep.    The  singer  nodded  bis 
head,  the  company  followed  the  example,  and 
a  long  heavy  note  like  snoring  was  heard  throu^ 
the  room,  when  suddenly,  with  a  hiccup,  lie 
awoke,  the  others  also,  and  then  the  song  broke 
out  once  more  in  all  its  \-igour  to  end  as  before 
in  another  dance,  an  e.\.ercise  in  which  I  cer- 
tainly fared  worse  than  my  neighbours,  who 
tramped  on  my  corns  without  mercy,  leavias 
it  a  very  questionable  fact  how  far  his  "pious, 
glorious'  and  immortal  memory"  was  to  be  rf • 
spected  who  had  despoiled  my  country  of '^'ooden 
snoes"  when  walking  off  with  its  trass  moeey. 

The  melody  over.  Mr.  O'Kclly  proceeded  to 
question  me  somewhat  minutelv  as  to  how  1  had 
chanced  upon  this  house,  which  wasnotknova 
to  many  even  of  the  residents  of  Antwerp. 

I  brieflv  explained  to  htm  the  eircimisianees 
which  led  me  to  my  present  asjiom,  at  wbtb 
he  laughed  heartily. 

"You  don't  know,  then,  where  yon  are?"  said 
he,  looking  at  me  with  a  droll  half-suspicious  smile- 

"No;  it's  a  Schenkhans,  I  suppose,"  replied  I. 

"Yes,  to  be  sure,  it  is  a  Schenkhaus,  out  it's 
the  resort  only  of  smugglers,  and  those  counecled 
with  their  trafBc.  Every  man  about  you,  and 
there  are  as  yon  see  some  seventy  or  ei^'> 
are  all  either  sea-faring  folks,  or  landsmen 
associated  with  them  in  contraband  trade." 

"But  how  is  this  done  so  openly?  the  house 
is  surely  known  to  the  police." 

"Of  coarse,  and  they  are  well  paid  for  taking 
no  notice  of  it." 

"And  vou?" 

"Me!  Well  /  do  a  little  that  way  too.thoueh 
it's  only  a  branch  of  my  business.  Im  only 
Dirk  mtteraik  when  1  come  down  to  the  coast: 
Aen  yon  know  a  man  doen't  like  to  be  idle; 
so  that  when  I'm  here  or  on  the  Bretaeny  shore. 
I  generally  mount  the  red  cap,  and  buckle  uu 
the  cutlass  just  to  keep  moving,  as  when  I  go 
inland  I  take  an  occasional  turn  with  the  gypsy 
folk  in  Bohemia,  or  the  masons  in  the  Basque 
provinces:  nothing  like  being  up  to  every  thmg 
— that's  my  way. 

I  confess  1  was  a  good  deal  surprised  at  my 
companion's  account  of  himself,  and  not  over 
impressed  wtth  the  rigour  of  his  principles;  but 
my  curiosity  to  know  more  of  him»  became'  so 
much  the  stronger. 

•'Well,"  said  I,  '<you  seem  to  have  a  jolly 
life  of  it;  and,  certainly,  a  healdiftil  Mie.' 
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'■Ayr,  that  it  is,"  replied  be  qniekly.  ''I've 
more  'ihiin  once  thought  of  going  back  to  Kerry, 
aod  living  quietly  for  (he  rest  uf  my  days  lor 
I  tould  afford  it  well  enongih:  bat,  somehow, 
the  thought  of  staying  in  one  place,  talking 
always  to  the  same  set  of  people,  seeing  every- 
dav  ihe  same  sights,  and  hearing  the  same  eternal 
little  gossip  about  little  things  uid  little  folk. 
HIS  too  much  for  me.  and  so  I  stuck  to  the 
old  trade,  which  I  suppose  I'll  not  give  up  now 
as  long  as  I  live." 

"And  what  may  that  be?"  asked  I,  curious 
to  know  how  he  Ailed  up  moments  snaiched 
ftoDi  the  agreeable  pursuits  he  had  already 
ufutioned. 

He  eyed  me  with  a  nhrewd,  suspicious  look 
for  abitvc  a  minute,  and  then,  laying  his  hand 
•a  mv  arm,  said — 

"^liere  do  von  pat  up  at  here  in  Antirerp?" 

"The  St  Antoine." 

"Well.  I'll  come  ovot  for  vou  to-morrow 
mningabout  nine  o'clock;  you'renot  engaged, 
are  jou?" 
"No,  I've  no  acquaintance  here." 
'*Nine,  then,  be  ready,  and  you'll  come  and 
take  I  bit  of  supper  with  me;  and,  in  exchange 
(wjm  news  of  the  old  country  ,  I'll  tell  you 
HMhine  of  my  career." 

I  readily  assented  to  a  proposal  which  pro- 
filed to  make  me  better  acquaiuted  with  one 
ffidendy  a  character;  and  ancr  half  an  hour's 
cbltiug  I  rose. 

"You're  not  going  away,  arc  you  ?"  said  he. 
■■Well,  I  can't  leave  this  yet;  so  1  11  just  send 
1  i»Y  to  show  you  the  way  to  the  St.  Antony." 

With  that  he  beckoned  to  a  lad  at  one' of 
tke  tables,  and  addressing  a  few  words  in  Flemish 
lo  bitn,  he  shook  me  warmly  by  the  hand;  the 
vboleroom  rose  respectfully' as  I  took  my  leave, 
lad  1  could  see  that  Mr.  O'Kclly's  friend  stood 
n  M  snail  estimation  M  ith  the  eompanv. 

The  day  was  just  breaking  when  I  reached 
■y  hotel:  bat  I  knew  1  could  poach  on  the 
wlight  for  what  the  daikhad  robbed  me:  and, 
Ksides,  my  new  acquaintance  promised  to  repay 
»t  loss  of  a  oight's  steep,  should  it  even  come 
to  that 

Pnnctoal  to  his  appointment,  my  newly-raade 
Wend  knocked  at  my  door  exactly  as  the  ca- 
•fdtal  was  chiming  for  nine  o'clock.  His  dress 
^  considerably  smarter  than  on  the  preeediog 
^'cning.  and  his  whole  air  and  bearing  bespoke 
idegree  of  qaiet  ease  and  reserve  very  different 
^  his  free-and-easy  carriage  in  the  '^Fischer's 
■una."    As  I  accompanied  him  through  the 


forte  cockere,  we  passed  the  landlord,  who 
ulated  us  with  much  politeness,  shaking  my 
t<>^uuoD  by  the  hand,  like  an  old  iriend. 

"  100  are  ac<|Dainted  here,  I  see,"  said  1. 

"There  are  few  landlords  from  Lubeek  to  Leg- 
wra  I  don't  know  by  this  time,"  was  the  reply, 
•m  he  smiled  as  he  spoke. 

A  ealeche  with  one  horse  was  waiting  for 
u  without,  ud  into  this  we  stepped.  Hie 
«nnr  had  got  his  diiections,  and  plying  his 
*Mp  briskly,  we  rattled  over  die  paved  streets, 
>iH  passing  through  a  considerable  part  of  the 
arrived  at  last  at  one  of  the  gates.  Slowly 
oossng  the  draw-hridge  at  a  walk,  we  set  out 
"S*"*  At  a  trot,  and  soon  I  could  perceive. 


through  the  half  light,  that  we  had  traversed 
the  suburbs,  and  were  entering  the  open  country. 
"We've  not  far  to  go  now,"  said  my  com- 

5 anion.  v.  ho  seemed  to  suspect  that  1  was  me- 
itiUiog  over  the  length  ol  the  way:  **where 
you  see  the  lights  yonder — that's  our  groond." 

Hie  noise  ol  the  wheels  over  the  fiavi  soon 
after  ceased,  and  I  found  we  were  passing 
across  a  grassy  lawn  in  front  of  a  large  house, 
wliicli.  even  by  the  twilight,  I  could  detect  was 
built  in  Ihe  old  Flemish  taste.  A  square  tower 
flanked  one  extremity,  and  from  the  upper  part 
of  this  the  light  gleamed  to  i^ch  my  com- 
panion pointed. 

Wc  uescended  from  the  carriage  at  the  foot 
of  a  long  terrace,  which,  though  dilapidated 
and  neglected,  bore  still  some  token  of  its  an- 
cient splendour.  A  stray  statue  here  and  there 
remained,  to  mark  its  former  beauty,  while, 
close  bv.  the  hissing  splash  of  water  told  that 
a  jet  tt  ean  was  playing  awav,  unconscious  that 
its  rivor  gods,  dolphins,  ana  tritons  had  long 
since  departed. 

*■  A  6nc  old  place  once,"  said  my  new  friend ; 
"the  old  chateau  of  Overghem— one  of  the 
richest  seignorics  of  Flanders  in  its  day — sadly 
changed  now:  but  come,  follow  me." 

So  saying,  he  led  the  way  into  the  hall, 
where  detailing  a  rude  lantern  that  was  hang 
against  the  wall,  he  ascended  the  broad  oak 
stairs. 

I  could  trace,  bv  the  fitful  gleam  of  the  light, 
that  the  walls  had  been  painted  in  fresco,  the 
architraves  of  the  windows  and  doors  being 
richlv  carved,  in  all  the  grotesque  extravagance 
ol  ofd  Flemish  art:  a  gallery,  which  traversed 
the  building,  was  hung  with  old  pictures,  ap- 

Sarently  family  portraits,  but  they  were  all  either 
estruyed  by  damn  or  rotting  with  neglect:  at 
the  extremity  of  Inb.  a  narrow  stair  conducted 
ns  by  a  winding  ascent  to  the  upper  story  of 
Ihe  tower,  where,  lor  the  first  time,  my  com- 
panion had  recourse  to  a  key.  with  which  he 
opened  a  low,  pointed  door,'  and  ushered  me 
into  an  apartment,  at  which  I  could  scarcely 
help  expressing  my  surprise  aloud  as  I  entereo. 

■rhe  room  was  of  small  dimensions,  but 
seemed  actually  the  boudoir  of  a  palace.  Rich 
cabinets  in  buhl  graced  the  walls,  brilliant  in 
all  the  splendid  costliness  of  tortoise-shell  and 
silver  inlaying;  bronses  of  the  rarest  kind; 
pictures;  vases;  curtains  of  gorgeous  damask 
covered  the  windows:  and  a  chimney-|»ece  of 
carved  black  oak,  representing  a  pilgrimage, 
presented  a  depth  of  perspective  and  a  beauty 
of  design  beyond  any  thmg  I  had  ever  wit 
nessed.  The  floor  was  covered  with  an  old 
tapestry  of  Oudenarde,  spread  over  a  heavy 
Persian  rug,  into  which  the  feet  sank  at  eveiy 
step,  while  a  silver  lamp,  of  antique  moula, 
threw  a  soA,  mellow  li^t  around,  revolving 
on  an  axis,  whose  machinery  played  a  slow  but 
soothing  melody,  delightfully  in  harmony  with 
all  about. 

"You  like  tlus  kind  of  thii^,"  said  my  com- 
panion, who  watched,  with  evident  satisuction, 
the  astonishment  and  adminuion  with  which  I 
regarded  every  object  aroand  me.  "That's  a 
vretty  bit  of  carving  there— that  was  done  by 
Van  Zoost,  from  a  oeaipi  of  Schneidei'a;  see 
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how  (he  lobsters  are  crawling  over  the  tangled 
sca-wecil  there,  and  look  how  the  leaves  seem 
10  fall  heavy  aud  flaccid,  as  if  wet  with  spray. 
This  is  good,  too;  it  was  painted  hy  (ihcrard 
l)ow;  it  is  a  portrait  of  himself:  he  is  making 
a  study  of  that  little  boy  who  slauds  there  on 
the  table;  see  how  he  has  disposed  the  light, 
so  as  to  fall  on  the  little  fellow's  side,  lipping 
him  from  the  yellow  curls  of  his  round  bullet 
head  to  the  angle  of  his  white  saboL 

"  Yes,  you're  right,  that  is  by  Van  Dyk ;  only 
a  sketch  to  be  sure,  but  has  all  his  manner.  1 
like  the  Velasquex  vender  better,  but  they  both 
hold  the  same  exceUence.  They  could  represent 
birth.  Just  see  that  dark  fellow  there,  he's  no 
beauty  you'll  say,  but  regard  him  closely,  and 
tell  me  if  he  was  one  to  take  a  Uberty  with; 
look  at  his  thin  clenched  lip,  and  that  long 
thin-pointed  chin,  with  its  straight  stiff  beard — 
can  there  be  a  doubt  he  was  a  gentleman  ?  Take 
care,  gently,  your  elbow  grazed  it.  That  is  a 
specimen  of  the  old  Japan  china — a  lost  art 
now,  they  cannot  produce  the  blue  colour  you 
see  there,  nmniDg  into  green.  See,  the  flowers 
are  Uid  on  after  the  cup  is  baked,  and  the 
birds  are  a  separate  thing  after  all ;  but  come 
this  is,  perhaps,  tiresome  worii  to  you,  follow 
me." 

Notwithstanding  my  earnest  entreaty  to  re- 
main, he  took  me  by  the  arm,  and  opening  a 
I  small  door,  covered  by  a  mirror,  led  me  into 
I  another  room,  the  walls  and  ceiling  of  which 
I  were  in  dark  oak  wainscot ;  a  single  picture 
occupied  the  space  above  tb<;  chimney,  to  which, 
however,  I  gave  little  attention,  my  eyes  being 
fixed  iqmn  a  most  appetiziug  supper  which  fi- 
gured on  the  small  table  in  the  middle  of  the 
room.  Not  even  the  savoury  odour  of  the  good 
dishes,  or  my  host's  entreaty  to  b^iu,  could 
turn  me  from  the  contemplation  of  the  antique 
silver  covers,  carved  in  the  richest  fai^ion.  The 
handles  of  the  knives  were  fashioned  into  re- 
presentations of  saints  and  angels,  and  the  costly 
rubv  glasses  of  Venetian  origin,  were  surrounded 
witn  cases  of  gold  filagree  of  the  most  delicate 
aud  beaoiilul  character. 

"We  most  be  ovr  own  attendants,"  said  the 
host  ''What  have  yon  diere?  Here  are  some 
Ostend  oysters,  "en  matelot-"  that  is  a  small 
capon  Jru/Jl^tf;  here  are  some  cutlets  "nux 
points  tatptrge.*'  But  let  us  bemn  and  exjdore 
as  we  proceed;  a  glass  of  Chablis  with  your 
oysters ;  what  a  pity  these  Burgundy  wines  are 
inaccessible  to  you  in  England.  CbabUs  scarcely 
bears  the  sea,  of  half  a  dozen  bottles,  one  is 
drinkable;  die  same  of  the  red  wines;  and 
what  is  there  so  generous  ?  not  that  we  are  to 
despise  our  <AA  friend  diampa^;  and  now  thnt 
you  ve  helped  yoniself  to  a  patiy  lefs  have  a 
Munper.  By<tlie-^,  have  they  abandoned  that 
absurd  notion  Uiey  vsed  to  nave  in  En^and 
about  champagne  ?  when  I  was  there  Hixsy  never 
served  it  during  the  first  course.  Now  cham- 
pagne should  come  immediately  alter  your  soap, 
— your  glass  of  sherry  or  Madeira  is  an  holo- 
caust offered  up  to  bad  cookery !  for  if  the  soup 
were  safe,  Chablis  or  Sauteme  is  your  fluid. 
How  is  the  capon  Y  good,  I'm  ^d  of  it  These 
coontries  excel  in  their  ptmiards." 
In  diis  fiuhion  my  companion  ran  on,  accom- 


panying each  i^ate  w  th  some  eommmtary  on 

Its  history  or  concoction ;  a  kind  of  dissertatMHi, 

i  most  confess,  I  have  no  manner  of  objectioD 
to,  especially  when  delivered  by  a  host  who 
illustrates  his  theorem  not  by  ''plates"  but 
"dishes." 

Supper  over,  we  wheeled  the  table  to  the 
wall;  and  drawing  forward  another,  on  wkick 
the  wine  and  dessert  were  already  laid  oat, 
prepared  to  pass  a  pleasant  and  happy  eveniag, 
m  all  due  form. 

"Worse  countries  than  UoUand,  Mr.  O'Leary," 
said  my  companion,  as  he  sipped  hisBurgana^, 
and  looked  with  ecstacy  at  the  rich  colour  of 
the  wine  through  the  candle. 

"When  seen  thus,"  said  I,  den'tluww  its 
equal." 

"Why,  perhaps  this  is  rather  a  iavoonUe 
specimen  of  a  smuggler's  cave,"  replied  be, 
laughiiig.  '-Better  than  old  Dirk's,  ehi  By-tbe- 
by,  do  you  know  Scott  ¥" 

*-No;  1  am  sorry  to  say  I  am  not acquaiuie4 
with  hun." 

*'What  the  devil  could  have  led  him  into 
such  a  Uunder  as  to  make  Uatteiaik,  a  regabr 
Dutchman,  sing  a  German  sougf  Why,  'kh 
bin  liederlich'  is  good  Uoch4)eutsch,  and  Sawa 
to  boou  A  Hollander  might  just  as  wdl  bivc 
chanted  modem  Greek  or  Coptic  I'll  wa^ 
you,  that  Rubens  there  over  the  chimney,  agaiaU 
a  crown-piece,  you'll  not  find  a  Dutclunan  froa 
Dort  to  Nimegen  could  repeat  the  lines  that  he 
has  made  a  regular  national  song  of;  and  a^lia, 
in  .<)uen(in  Durward,  he's  made  all  the  LMge 
folk  speak  German.  That  was  even  a  wone 
misuke.  Some  of  them  speak  French;  batik 
nation,  the  iteople,  are  Walloaa,  and  have  u 
much  idea  of  Gerouin  as  a  Hottentot  has  efthe 
queen  of  hearts.  Never  mind,  he's  a  glorioii 
fellow  for  all  that,  and  here's  his  health.  M'ba 
will  Ireland  have  his  equal,  to  chroude  ber 
feats  of  field  and  flood,  and  make  her  land  u 
classic  as  Scott  has  done  his  ownt" 

While  we  rambled  on,  chatting  of  all  tbtl 
came  uppermost,  the  wine  passed  freely  acmi 
the  narrow  table,  and  the  evening  wore  M- 
My  curiosity  to  know  more  of  one  who,  wbit 
ever  he  tallted  of,  seemed  thoroughly  infoiwn 
on,  grew  gradually  more  and  mow;  and  at  lut  I 
ventured  to  reound  him  that  he  had  half  pro- 
mised me  the  previous  evening,  to  let  me  bear 
something  of  his  own  history. 

*'No,  no,"  said  be,  laughing;  story  telliDK 
is  poor  work  for  the  teller  and  the  listener  to«; 
ana  when  a  man's  tale  has  not  even  bron^  * 
moral  to  himself,  it's  scarcely  likely  la  be  moic 
generous  towards  his  neighbour." 

"Of  coun^"  aaid  I,  '*Thav«  no  cUin^  M * 

'  "Sis' as  to  that,"  interrupted  he,  «so»eb*« 
I  feel  as  though  we  ven  longer  acqnaiaied 
I've  seen  much  of  the  world,  and  knovbytbu 
time  that  some  men  begin  to  know  each  other 
from  the  starling  post  -others  never  do,  tboa^ 
they  travel  a  life  long  together;— so  that 
that  score  no  modesty,  u  you  care  for 
story,  £11  vour  ^ass,  and  let's  open  another 
flask,  and  here  it's  for  you,  though  1  ^^J^ 
befor^and  die  nanative  a  sameitet  of  ttc 
longest:"— 
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Nonmie  lest  iirewitiMc  than  th*  having  a 
few  qdflC  momeats*  talk  wiik  Mr.  JohnsoD,  jKSt 
il  t  tine  too  when  no  single  individnai  in  die 
how  could  fDmiak  aa  excuse  for  sending  for 
Un,-MtkiDg  less  dian  tiss  could  kave  detained 
Mn.  Muw  from  the  side  of  Lady  Mary.  ftpoM 
^/HA  the  rarely-  fhiled  to  oecnpy  for  the  ivst 
taioites  ef  every  Tisit  nude  hf  that  MUa 
My  to  the  mansion.  Beyond  this,  the  strength 
*f  pNr  dear  Mrs .  Ualton  co«ld  not  go;  for  Lady 
Ih^  hiked  witliottt  ceasing,  and  never  of  any 
1%  Ilut  did  not  relate  in  some  way  or  other 
»  KT  own  greatoess}  so  that  Mrs.  Dutoa,  who, 
ocrptioc  when  talking  lo  Mr;  iohoaon,  greatly 
MUTTM  dosing  to  any  convenation  whatever, 
Hud  it  imfws^Me  to  keep  h»  ^yas  open  liar 
1  Imger  awiod. 
For  a  short  tine,  her  la^shlp  seeaed  to  have 
u  objection  to  the  dignued  faolatlon  of  her 
pMM,  and  made  honelf,  as  alie  was  ftiUy 
mn,  ''a  perfect  picture  to  look  kl"  both  aa 
to  utitBde  and  the  amagement  of  her  rich 
*r»p«rT:  but  having  performed  Una  Utbleam  for 
^  benefit  of  the  company  as  loag  as  she  thoagfat 
secessary,  die  raised  her  voice  to  a  pitch  very 
nllcieoHy  aadiUe,  and  said,  **Hisa  Johnson  I 
cone  here,  if  yon  pletse,  I  mat  to  speak  le 
yoQ." 

l)«c  yoor  pardon,  Mrs  Maxwell,"  said  the 
M|lited  ^iaatenr,  riang  hastily;  *'ba(  1  must 
SO,  if  yon  pleaae?" 

''eo?Tohesuffeyonmiut,"8aidMn.  MaxweU, 
lui^uiig  behind  her  little  fiM :  "mn  along,  Miss 
loHsoD,  as  fost  as  ever  you  can  trot." 

And  Ae  worthy  Miss  JohnBon  did  mn,  and 
brii^  reached  the  side  of  her  ladyship,  stood 
dm,  wifkoat  any  attempt  to  reseat  herseU', 
she  bad  answered  Marly  as  nuny  questions 
H  bane  soflBced  (namerically)  for  a  Cam> 
exaarinatien.  And  now  the  par^  from 
^  oner-tablt  entered  the  room,  and  distributed 
wmaetvea  about  it  aoeovdtaig  to  their  variow 
r^flnsMes  and  inclfaialions.  Mr.  Dallun  made 
Bs  asaU  ceremonious  bow  exactly  in  front  of 
}^  Mwy's  chair,  and  having  noped  that  he 
M  the  honour  of  seeing  her  ladyship  well,  he 
■»Med  with  friendly  fomiliaiity  to  Miss  Johnson, 
u^ri^t  and  left,  as  he  proceeded,  to  every 
«8e,  till  he  made  his  way  to  the  comer 
»  vbicb  hit  old  frie»d  Mrs.  Buckbmt  had 
«Moaced  herself. 

**l  mat  fa»o  that  chair,  £llen,"  aaid  he, 


tapping  his  eldeet  daughter  on  the  shoulder; 
"and  you  must  go,  like  a  good  girL  and  b« 
civil  to  those  two  new  yoong  ladies.  Upon  my 
word,  I  hardly  know  which  is  the  aunt  and 
which  is  tibe  niece.  OhI  I  see!  Yes,  yesi  the 
lesser  lady  b  really  yonng,  and  the  taller  one 
fliily  looks  so." 

EUea  obeyed,  tboi^  not  wilbout  a  Utde« 
gentle,  ijuite  inaudible  si^,  aud  began  to  eir* 
enlale  among  her  younger  goeata. 

Mr.  WQcox,  who  knew  personally  all  tht 
ladies,  excepting  the  new  arrivals,  weot  every- 
where wiiere  they  were  not;  and  whM  £Uen 
asked  if  she  riiould  present  him,  he  replied, 
"Not  just  now,  thank  yon;  it  wiU  be  time  enough 
by  and  by,  you  know," 

Mr.  Baxter  and  Mr.  Lewis  came  in  togetiMr; 
and  the  former,  not  being  apparently  very  in- 
timalely  acquainted  with  the  rest  of  ^  com- 
pany, aeoaed  indined  to  maintnin  his  position 
at  the  idbow  of  Ae  latter,  an  afltaity  of  which  the 
popirtar  solicitor  did  not  particularly  approve; 
and  as  the  best  way  of  escaping  from  it,  he 
did  but  give  a  friendly  nod,  smile,  bow,  or 
word,  to  every  iodividaal  as  he  passed,  and 
winning  his  way  to  Mrs.  BocUiurst,  proposed 
Oiat  they  ^ouM  make  up  their  rubber  directly. 

"Bat  what  can  /de,  Lewis?"  said  the  sqotre, 
doubtingly,  who,  being  always  one  of  the  old 
lady's  whiat>par^,  did  not  much  rehab  the  idea 
of  giriw  np  hia  ^ace.  **liow  eaa  1  manage 
about  Sfr  Mortimer?  Who  is  it  dkat  he  is  talking 
to?  Where  did  that  young  man  oome  from?  1 
don't  know  him." 

"  That  is  his  son,"  said  Mrs.  Buckhurst,  lookiiw 
at  him  for  a  moment  tbroogh  her  ^lass,  "and 
1  have  seldom  seen  a  more  pleasug-looking 
person.  The  prejudte€»  that  you  rqproach  me 
with,  neighbour  Dahon,  will  hardly  stand  before 
that  young  man's  charming  countenance." 

"1  am  defi^ted  to  bear  it,"  returned  tfie 
squire,  laoghing ;  *if  you  lose  yoor  heart  to  the 
son,  my  dear  lady,  yon  ivill  aoon  tdu  the  ftthM* 
into  favour." 

"I  don't  knew," replied  the  old  lady,airiung 
very  nearly  as  a  younger  one  might  uve  dww, 
wlien  talked  to  about  her  heart;  "I'll  do  as 
well  as  I  can;  bntyon  en^t  to  rmnember  how 
old  I  am,  na^boor  Datton,  and  not  expect  too 
much  of  me." 

"No,  no;  I  will  be  content  with  very  Uttle," 
he  replied.  "And  I'lltel^^ouhowwe  will  begin. 
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We  will  leave  Caplain  Maxwell  to  flirt  with 
the  yonng  ladies  or  play  casino  with  her  lady- 
ship, ana  invite  Mr.  Mortimer  to  play  whist 
with  as." 

'^Surety  it  is  Mr.  Mortimer  that  sheald  play 
casino  with  her  ladyship,"  said  Mrs.  Buckhurst, 
beseechingly.  But  Mr.  Dalton  was  already  moving 
off,  and  holding  up  his  finger  as  he  retreated^ 
in  order  to  remina  her  of  her  promised  good 
behaviour. 

Half-way  across  the  room  he  met  M  r.  Mortimer, 
advancing  with  his  son,  in  order  to  present 
him ;  and,  after  a  few  words  of  cordial  welcome 
to  the  yonng  man,  Mr.  Dalton  proposed  a  rubber 
of  whist  to  nis  father.  The  manner  in  which 
the  proposal  was  accepted  showed  that  it  was 
welcome,  and  this  displayed  another  excellent 
material  for  Kood  neighbourhood  in  the  agreeable 
barrister.  The  basin  ess,  tfaaefbre,  was  soon 
arranged,  and  the  table,  according  to  promise, 
placed  m  the  library,  where,  with  no  annoyance 
nrom  the  thoughtless  chattering  of  uninitiated 
lookers-on,  the  old  lady  played,  what  she  was 
obliged  to  confess  was,  "a  very  pleasant  rubber 
indeed."  Fortunately,  however,  for  the  imme- 
diale  establishment  of  Mr.  Mortimer's  general 
popnlarhy,  the  departure  of  Mrs.  Buekhursi  was 
always  as  attentively  ammged  as  to  its  punctuality 
as  her  arrival:  and  he  was  therefore  released 
in  time  to  be  ialrodnced  to  all  the  Ifdie^  young 
and  old,  to  say  sometlung  amiable  audi^ipro- 
priate  to  each,  and  to  leave  the  in^ression 
upon  the  whole  party  that  be  was  decidedly 
the  most  gentlemanlike,  animated,  and  agreeable 
person  that  they  had  ever  had  the  good  fortune 
to  meet.  Nor  was  this  in  the  least  degree  the 
result  of  any  effort  on  his  part,  to  conciliate 
good  opinion  by  appearing  any  thing  that  he 
was  not.  Mr.  Mortimer  really  was  amiable, 
animated,  gentlemanlike,  and  agreeable,  and  too 
well  disposed  to  be  on  pleasant  and  ftiendl^ 
terms  with  all  his  neighbours  not  to  receive  their 
orertures  cordially. 

At  the  first  appearance  of  Henry  Mortimer, 
as  he  entered  with  his  sister  and  aunt,  it  was 
really  as  much  as  the  yoong  ladies  eoald  do 
to  suppress  an  ezdamatiou  expressive  of  their 
agrecalile  surprise  and  admiration.  He  was, 
indeed,  extvenely  prepossessing  m  appearance: 
though  whether  e^lly  so  with  their  ola 
acquaintance  Fredenc  Dalton,  nothing  but  in- 
dividn^  taste  could  determine:  for  they  were 
as  little  alUie  as  any  two  handswae  yoong  men 
eonld  be,— the  yonng  squire  being  rather  of  a 
florid  complexion,  with  laige  bine  eyes,  and 
a  very  bMntifol  profusion  of  rich  clustering 
curls  of  dark  chestnut  hair:  while  the  young 
lawyer  had  peculiarly  black  hair  and  eyes,  with 
a  complexion  at  once  dark  and  pale,  and  which 
certainly  required  the  relief  afforded  by  his 
handsome  month  and  teeth,  to  make  it  for- 
gotten or  forgiven.  Both  the  young  men  were 
M  and  weQ  made,  bat  in  carriage  and  general 
deneanenr  yonng  Hortioier  had  very  deodedly 
the  advantage.  neitJw  this  advantage,  how- 
ever, nor  any  other  he  micht  happen  to  possess, 
eonld  long  snfBce  to  make  him  an  object  of 
fint-rate  attention  in  a  circle  where  so  many 
fair  bosoms  were  fluttering,'  more  periiaps  than 
they  had  ever  flattered  before,  from  ue  ad- 


mirably managed  secret  love-making  of  yowg 
Dalton.  The  system  of  "circular  flirtatioii,"  of 
which  his  father  had  spoken,  was,  on  this  oc- 
casion, managed  with  peculiar  skill,  and  ilwonld 
have  been  nearly,  if  not  altogether,  impossible 
for  any  individual  there  to  have  approached  Ibe 
trath,  had  they  set  themselves  to  guess  ia  wkit 
manner  he  addressed  the  several  yomg  ladies 
who  were  present  That  be  did  address  An 
all  in  succession  was  evident;  bat  as  this  vas. 
of  coarse,  a  duty  imposed  apon  him  by  being 
at  home,  it  created  no  paittcular  ohsemtkn, 
even  from  Aose  most  interested  in  all  he  nia 
and  did. 

On  being  presented  to  the  two  strangers,  w 
rather  to  the  yonnger  of  them,  he  took  can 
that  his  large  wMle-open  eyes  shoi^d  express 
unbounded  admiration,  mixed  with  sometbiag 
of  astoniahMont,  wliicji  seemed  to  say  that  be 
certainly  nev»  had  oqterted  to  see  a^r  lUas 
so  superlatively  lovely  as  what  he  then  MaM. 
There  was  much  skill  in  this.  Had  he  talked 
much,  it  is  possible  that  his  total  ignorance  of 
the  scenes  which  the  pretty  Agatha  bad  jut 
quitted  might  have  made  her  recur  to  the  coo- 
vmation  witea  it  was  over  with  less  of  partial 
approval,  than  he  was  pretty  sore  be  could  is- 
spve  while  it  lasted.  But  his  took,— his  iwtt 
speaking  and  most  eloquent  look,  ni^i  be 
commented  upon  till  they  met  again,  withost 
the  slightest  chance  of  its  bdag  severely  cri- 
ticised, at  least,  if  Min  Agatha  Mortimer  at  aU 
resembled  what  be  considerad  to  be  the  asoat 
run  of  yomig  ladies  possessed  of  eyes  tbal 
could  see.    He  did  not,  however,  trust  alio- 

Ssther  to  this  one  startled  and  expressive  ImL 
n  the  contrary,  he  approached  her  frequfstlyi 
appeared  to  listen  with  much  more  than  eoaai» 
attention  whenever  she  ^ke  in  his  heaiisg, 
and  finally  left  upon  her  mind  exactly  the  in- 
pression  he  itrieooed,  namely,  that  hie  was  ai 
exceedmgly  handsome,  but  ntber  eccentric  yevv 
Ban«  and  had  sometliing  in  his  manners  re- 
merltabli/  inUrestiHg-  inen  she  was  sore  tbal 
he  was  excessively  dever,  but  Ihoaght  it  would 
take  some  time  to  make  him  qtiite  oat.  Is 
short,  he  managed  so  wdl  that  (a  little  by  (be 
help,  perhaps,  of  his  heirship  to  the  Inltoa 
property)  she  returned  to  her  new  bwie,  vi" 
her  head,  if  not  her  heart,  as  fiiU  of  tbejwuS 
gratleman  as  he  could  well  desire. 

As  to  his  long-established  loves.  Hiss  lux- 
well,  and  the  two  Misses  Lewis,  he,  as  vUi, 
felt  not  the  slightest  embHrauroent  as  to  aay 
of  them.  The  drawing-room  was  quite  lai9 
enough  for  him  to  manage  exceedingly  ^ 
with  them  all.  To  Miss  Munfell  he  only  mi, 
with  one  steady  look  of  his  marveUpne 
**Are  not  these  new  people  a  horrid  boreil 
wonder  if  1  shall  ever  be  at  liberty  to  say  ana 
to  do  what  1  likel"  and  then  tuned  awajft 
leaving  her  almost  as  perfectly  satisfied  as  if 
he  had  made  the  long-expected  dcclaratioB  oi 
his  love.  In  the  ear  of  the  eldest  Miss  U^s 
he  breathed  a  profoand  sigh,  and  |HOB0iaMa 
the  name  of  "Matyl"  in  which  she  bad  new 
rMoiced  so  much  as  at  that  happy  aoM»' 
This  was  all,  except  merely  general  coBve^ 
sation,  that  passed  between  them  that  eveaiag 
—hat  at  was  enough.  Nor  was  the  fHetQr  ia? 
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at  aO  less  satiafied.  While  handing  a  volnme 
or  ensraTings  for  her  inspeetioo,  he  continued 
to  fttta  her  hand  so  tenderly,  that  nothing 
ikoil  ef  seeing  him  at  the  altar  with  another 
TOBM  eenld  UTe  shaken  her  helief  that  she 
■fciMM  one  day  or  other  tind  herself  standing 
there  with  iim  in  Ae  very  act  of  saying  "I 
wiH" 

In  this  manner  the  ingenioos  yoang  8/|uire 
eontrired  to  profit  in  all  directions,  by  hours, 
whieli,  to  one  less  skilfn],  might  have  been 
Toud  extremely  dangeroos  to  his  wish  of  being 
considered  by  each  of  his  pretty  neighboars  as 
\a  special  adorer.  Nor  did  his  spirits  flag 
f*r  a  moment  under  Uie  ceaseless  attention  ne- 
ccMvy  to  effect  this.  Never,  perhaps,  had  he 
Wen  e^nallT  saeceasfnl  In  mAing  the  eyes  and 
tke  voice,  the  looks  and  the  words,  the  alter- 
ute  vivacity  and  ^aintiveness  of  one  man,  do 
(be  Torh  of  many,  as  tipon  this  occasion.  Uis 
obviou  snccess,  indeed,  acted  as  a  stimulant, 
ud  (kas  every  labour  of  love  which  he  per- 
fwnerf  only  gave  him  fresh  courage  to  proceed. 
lU  he  not  battled  resolutely,  however,  against 
^  one  genuine  feeling  which  really  lay  at  the 
WiM  fff  his  heart,  while  thus  displaying  by 
im  w  many  that  were  flctitions,  he  might 
M  bfe  succeeded  so  *ell.  He  found  no 
ttthy  in  glidiiK  from  Mary  to  Lucv,  from 
la^  to  Martha,  from  Martha  to  Agatha,  and 
AcB  hack  again;  bat  now  and  then  he  did  feet 
MM  Ultle  impediment  to  the  smoothness  of  his 
progress  and  the  perfect  satisfaction  of  its  re- 
nh,  from  remembering,  in  spite  of  all  his 
(ibm  to  preveat  it,  the  face  and  form  of  Jessie 
PhilBps. 

It  most  not  he  supposed,  however,  because 
dM  pret^  yonthfid  Autha  alone  is  mentioned 
I  M  betng  added  to  the  list  of  Mr.  Frederic 
Dillon's  conqnests,  that  Miss  Mortimer,  her 
mt,  was  not  still  vne  belle  A  ptStention.  No- 
thing conld  be  more  utterly  fallacions  than  such 
>  nfposition.  This  Lady  Was  not  only  stiU  a 
fretnUon,  but  her  pretensions  were  very  ge- 
■erally  allowed  to  be  exceedin»ty  well  founded, 
tai  not  a  few  among  the  male  acquaintance  of 
Ihefamly  considered  the  established  and  seknow. 
Mged  beauty  of  the  aunt  as  more  than  an 
e^valeat  for  the  more  youlhibl  prettiness  of 
Ik  niece.  Nor  is  it  at  all  probable  that,  on  the 
pmt  occasion,  she  would  have  suffered 
jUgnent  to  go  by  default  in  favour  of  her 
;ong  relative,  had  not  the  almost  repolaive 
■saaen  of  the  still  handsome,  though  not  quite 
vong,  Mr.  Wilcox,  so  piqned  her  into  a  deter- 
■iution  of  m^ing  hiro  talk  to"  her,  as  effec- 
(asBy  to  prevent  her  bringing  herself  before  the 
eyes  of  the  young  squire. 

The  quick  eye  of  this  lady  had  caught  the 
niasil  of  Mr.  Wilcox  to  be  introduced  to  her, 
though  it  had  not  been  within  reach  of  her 
^1  and  there  was  considerable  skill  disoem* 
we  in  the  means  which  she  employed  to  render 
uis  reJnsd  of  none  effect  Most  of  the  young 
pM^,  with  Frederic  Dalton  at  their  head,  ana 
Mils  JohiBon  in  the  midst  of  them  as  a  chaoe- 
nn,  had  olaced  themselves  at  a  large  table 
n  dw  nriadle  of  the  room,  to  pla^  a  round 
S»>W'  Miss  Mortimer  declined  joming  this 
for  she  penseived  iktU  Mr.  Wilcox  had 


moved  as  far  as  possible  from  the  nmt  where 
it  was  forming,  and  very  decisively  placed  him- 
self on  an  nnoccopied  sofa  at  the  upper  end 
of  the  apartment.  Ellen,  also,  decUned  playing, 
and  seated  herself  near  the  elegant  stranger, 
determined  to  be  as  hospitably  polite  as  pos- 
sible, though  dreading,  at  hisr  heart,  a  long 
yoong-Iady  sort  of  gossip  for  the  rest  of  the 
eveniug.  But  it  was  not  thus  that  Miss  Mor- 
timer intended  to  profit  by  her  first  introduc- 
tion to  a  Deepbrook  drawing-room.  Having 
answered  Ellen's  advances  to  conversation  with 
smiling  vivacity,  she  raised  her  glass  to  her 
eye  for  the  purpose  of  recouioitring  the 
company. 

**OhI  what  a  {wetlr  party  yoa  have  here, 
Miss  Dalton t"  she  exclaimed;  '-it  is  long  since 
I  have  seen  so  many  white  frocks  and  gav 
ribands.    How  many  of  these  are  your  sisters 't ' 

Ellen  answered  with  a  smile.  "That  five  of 
the  young  things  in  white,  round  the  card*table, 
were  Daltons." 

"Imagine!  what  a  contrast  is  your  destiny 
to  mine!  I  am  u  only  daughter,  and  my  bro- 
ther, old  enough,  as  you  may  perceive,  to  be 
my  father,  was  the  only  other  child  of  my 
parents  I  The  worst  of  this,  my  dear  Miss  Dal- 
ton, is  that  it  gives  one,  through  life,  all  the 
wilfulness  of  a  petted  child, -as,  by  the  «-ay, 
I  have  the  greatest  possible  inclination  to  prove 
to  you  this  moment.  Do  you  see  that  solitai^ 
gentleman  yonder?— Mr  Wilcox,  I  think,  is 
his  name.  I  know  perfectly  well  that  he  wishes 
to  avoid  being  introduced  to  us,  and  precisely 
for  that  very  reason,  1  do  most  particularly 
wish  to  be  introduced  to  htm.  Do  not  look  so 
exceedingly  astonished;  when  you  know  me 
better,  yon  will  perceive  that  1  am  the  most 
whimsical  creature  in  existence,  and,  what  is 
worse,  that  I  invariably  do  whatever  this 
whimsical  propensity  prompts  me  to  desire. 
Therefore,  my  dear  Mus  Itahon,  I  must  insist 
upon  yonr  accomqianying  me  forthwith  to  yonder 
sofa.  AUotuf" 

Miss  MoHimer  rose  as  she  spoke,  and  seizing 
Ellen's  hand,  gently,  but  firmly,  almost  con- 
strained her  to  rise  from  her  chair.  Having  so 
far  succeeded  in  her  purpose,  she  passed  her 
arm  through  that  of  Miss  Dalton,  and  led  her 
in  the  direction  she  wished,  the  acquiescence  on 
Ellen's  part  being  nearly  involuntary,  as  she 
could  only  have  opposed  the  will  of  her  new 
acquaintance  by  a  positive  exertion  of  physical 
strength,  to  which  she  certainly  had  no  incli- 
natiun  to  have  recourse.  As  they  moved  onward, 
however,  Ellen  ventured  a  gentle  renwn- 
stranee,— 

"1  am  SORT  to  tell  you.  Miss  Mortimer," 
she  said;  "that  I  am  hardly  safBciently  ac- 
quainted with  Mr.  Wilcox,  myself,  to  venture 
upon  seizing  him  Am  by  storm." 

Indeed  I  replied  her  new  acquaintance; 
"but  never  miM-  that  If  you  will  only  give 
me  the  favour  of  your  oompany,  you  shall  see 
the  sort  of  s^le  in  which  I  manage  sudi 
matters." 

By  the  tinic  tliis  was  said,  they  were  already 
close  to  the  gentleman  who  was  to  be  either 
quizzed  or  propitiated,  as  he  might  be  found  to 
oeserve,  by  the  advcntarous  fair  one,  who  was 
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detemuned  diat  he  should  not  idtogether  escape 
her.  Ellea  felt  a  good  deal  aUnaed  by  the 
resolute  tone  of  her  companion,  and  the  more 
so,  becanse  all  she  had  yet  heard  or  seen  of 
Mr.  Wilcox  led  her  to  dislike  the  idea  of  being 
made,  in  his  eyes,  a  party  to  so  very  lively  a 
proceeding.  Bat  she  was  agreeably  surprised 
on  reaching  the  chimney-piece,  beside  which  the 
threatened  sofk  was  placed,  to  find  that  Mias 
Mortimer's  first  device  for  attracting  attention 
was  the  modest  one  of  looking  at  the  French 
tune-mece  which  onwmented  the  ehimney. 

''Yes,  indeed,  I  am  ri|^t,"  said  she,  ex- 
amining it  on  all  aides  with  great  attention; 
"  this  IS  precisely  the  duplicate  of  one  my 
brother  bad  in  his  London  dnwiiig*room.  It 
is  quite  a  pleasure  to  look  at  it,  for  it  was  one  of 
die  pretty  things  I  never  expected  to  see  again." 

Miss  Dalton  not  being  well  skilled  in  the  in- 
nocent art  of  "making  believe,"  to  which  her 
clever  companion  had  thou^t  proper  to  have 
recourse,  said  nothing;  but  ner  presence  waa, 
neverthcMis,  by  no  means  useless,  for  Mr. 
Wilcox  immediately  rose  i^mb  her  wproaching 
him,  and  made  some  observation  whicn  naturmlly 
led  to  conversation.  Thiswas  all  Miss  Mmtimer 
wanted.  Aiter  silently  listening  for  a  minote  or 
two  to  what  he  said  and  to  whatEllen  answered, 
she  addressed  him  with  the  prettiest  air  of  ladylike 
shyness  imaginable,  and  said. — '*Am  1  wrong 
in  believing  that  it  is  Mr.  Wilcox  of  Horton- 
thorpe,  to  whom  I  have  die  pleame  of 
speaking?" 

1%e  gentleman  bowed,  and  Ellen  then  ha^ 
cned  to  name  the  parties  to  each  other  in  the 
usual  s^le  of  introdnctien.  "I  have  die  pleasure, 
Mr.  Wucox,  of  being  acqnunted  with  s  lady 
who  knows  yon,  or  rather  who  did  know  you 
before  she  was  married, — Mrs.  Smith — Hia.  John 
&nith.  She  told  me  that  Hortoatborpe  was  at 
no  great  distance  from  Deepbrook,  and  chared 
me  to  take  the  earliest  opportnnitv  of  maktng 
your  acquaintance.  I  hope  yon  will  fb^ive  me 
for  having  so  pnnctoally  obeyed  her." 

''Of  course  I  am  greatly  flattered,"  replied 
Mr.  Wilcox,  a  Utde  stiffly.  "May  I  inqoirc," 
he  added,  "Ae  maiden  uune  of  the  lady  who 
is  80  kind  as  to  rauenber  me?" 

"Upon  my  Iwaear,  Mr.  WUcra,  it  is  more 
thin  1  ea>  tell  you.  1  Ian  kotown  her  for 


three  years  past,  at  the  veir  least,  b«  iwnr 
once  remember  to  have  faenrn  her  maiden  uuaa. 

But  do  you  not  know  her  as  Mrs  JohnSnitbr 
"I  know  two  or  three  Mrs.  Smithy"  re|jied 
Mr.  Wilcox,  emilfug;  "and  1  think  it  is  exceed- 
ing likely  that  the  SAme  of  John  may  beloag 
to  the  husbands  of  some  of  them.  Bat  I  feat 
this  is  scarcely  enough  to  identify  an  individosL" 
"Most  true  !"  replied  Miss  Mortimer,  Uogkiag: 
"but  I  do  entreat  Vou  to  believe  that  my  Meat 
that  b  and  your  Iriend  that  was,  has  more  ia- 
dividulity  man  hw  vitfortunate  pame,  and  Ait 
she  really  is  a  very  chaiming  penon." 

Miss  ftlortiner  had  lived  long  eooui^  ia  lha 
world,  and  knew  enough  of  society,  boib  ia 
town  and  country,  not  to  be  quite  awart  dut 
Mr.  Witcox  was  n  sort  of  neighbour  whose  ac- 
quaintance was  exceedingly  well  worth  culttvit- 
ing;and  having  the  power  of  exhibiting  as  maay 
aspects  as  a  cameleen,  she  cantinoed,  in  iliie 
course  of  the  next  half-hour,  to  make  him 
feel  a  good  deal  ashMned  of  the  preci- 
pitate j^judiee  which  had  made  him  de> 
cline  an  introduction  to  so  veir  agreeabk 
a  person.  When  she  pwceived  that  ne  had 
reached  this  point,  which  she  did  pret^ 
neariy  at  the  same  moment  that  he  was  awan 
of  it  himself,  she  said,  with  a  flattering  vivad^ 
of  'manner,  which  she  well  knew  how  to  wear 
becomingly,  "Mr.  Wilcox,  you  must  let  ew  ia- 
troduce  you  to  my  brother. '  His  answer  wu 
such  as  to  render  her  immediately  rising  to  pot 
her  purpose  into  effect  only  exceedingly  amiable, 
and  nothing  could  be  beuer  on  all  sides  thaa 
the  manner  in  which  this  introduction  «>■ 
pnformed  and  received.  Far  from  being  U' 
noyed  by  having  Jwr  rubber  thns  distnrWd, 
Mrs.  Buckhnrst  was  much  pleased  by  the  iaci* 
dent,  for  her  own  prejudices  against  Mr.  Hot 
timer,  or  rather  against  the  poor-law  commis- 
sioner, were  so  rapidly  melting  away,  that  sbe 
was  well  satisfied  to  find  those  she  suspected 
to  have  existed  in  like  manner  in  the  mind  of 
her  especial  favourite,  Sir.  Wilcox,  were  melting 
away  too.  In  short,  notwithstanding  the  disap* 

Stintment  of  the  gentlemen  at  the  escape  of  »■ 
ortimer  from  their  after-dinner  discuaaol^  tks 
mult  of  die  visit  altogether  was  to  leav^vilb 
the  great  mnority  of  the  party,avoi7  ftveuaUa 
imfmsdon  m  hu  Ikvonr. 
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How  many  times  Frederic  Dalton  contrived 
to  see  Jessie  Phillips  in  the  course  of  the  fol- 
lowmg  wedt  I  knew  ntrt,  but  by  the  end  of  it 
he  had  made  up  his  mind  as  to  the  line  of 
conduct  he  should  pursue  towards  her.  With 
all  his  faults,  he  waa  not  unmindful  of  the  re- . 
condite  wisdom,  wrapped  up  in  pithy  proverbs. 
Mid  he  now  recalled  to  mind  diat  which  says, 
*'StHne  men  an  bom  with  a  silver  spoon  in 
their  mouths."  He  remembered  diis  now,  as 
he  ha  often  done  before,  and  his  applie^n 


of  it,  also,  was  aa  heretofore  mannured  ia  ibeie 
words,  "And  I  am  one  of  them."  No  Eastern 
stickler  for  the  power  of  destiny  was  ever  fi^ 
mer  in  faith  on  this  snl^ect  than  was  Frederic 
Dalton.  As  for  the  next  world,  he  confessed  to 
his  fishing  and  shooting  crony,  Dick  Baxter, 
who  waa  just  about  as  estimable  an  iadividiul 
as  himself,  that  he  knew  notbiag  about  it ;  aoa 
boastiM  that  he  never  did,  nor  ever  weolst 

Sretend^  to  more  knowledge  than  he  had*  ha 
sdared  that  he  made  apont  of  never  tomiM 
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to  thoughts  thftt  way  at  all.  Bnt,  on  tlM  other 
bad,  he  was  equally  free,  as  he  said,  to  con* 
fen,  that  he  (bought  he  had  about  as  clear  b»- 
liMU  of  the  preseat  and  visible  world,  whidi 
■en  setoally  have  before  their  eyes,  as  any 
«K  IB  it;  and  this  knowledge  led  him  to  per- 
ceive that  he  teas  one  of  the  silver-^oobom 
geedemen  Why  else,  out  of  eleven  c^dren, 
wu  be  destined  to  possess  the  broad  lands  of 
tis  lather?  Why  else  did  every  woman  he 
looked  at  bll  in  love  with  him  7  Why  else 
was  be  alwaya  aUe  to  do  wbMever  he  said  be 
wMld  do  ?  And,  in  short,  the  resnlt  of  M  bis 
U^tcst  sallies  and  bis  graveM  nedilations 
kouht  bin  to  the  same  result,  namely,  that 
k  indulse  himself  safely,  and  with  as< 
jved  impunity,  in  the  cratificatton  of  all  the 
vi^and  inclinations  which  destiny,  that  is  to 
aj,  his  pecoUar  and  individual  destiny,  st^- 
nsted  to  nim.  In  the  case  of  Jessie  Phillips, 
mit  priniaple  of  action  was  roused  into  more 
ihio  ordinary  activity  by  the  consciousness  that 
tkre  were  some  ratKer  strong  olfactions  to 
bit  panning  the  course  his  inclination  pointed 
«M.  In  hu  estimation,  the  stnn^st  and  most 
obfiooa  of  these  was  the  possible  obstacle 
lUeh  any  tyscuvery  of  a  little  a^dire  de  cattr 

1  her,  might  oppose  to  his  views  upon  any 
•to  bir  one,  whom  the  ever-dreaded  necessity 
of  defeating  his  sister's  chance  of  succeeding 
Un  Bight  make  him  suddenly  desiroos  to  wed. 

I  B«i  the  hrgament*  whidi  he  orooght  to  obviate 
(kit  were  twofold.  First,  the  improbability  that 
m  tkmf  could  ultimately  influence  a  young 
h^  to  refuse  htm,  if  he  actually  and  bond  fide 
«imd  btt  bis  hand;  and,  secondly,  the  «b- 
nm  iKt  that  be  should  always  have  it  in  Ids 
p«*er  (0  muTj  Jessie  bMaelf  at  a  nomeaf  s 
vumng,  if  antoward  eireamstanoes  should  ren- 
30  di»pwAte  an  act  necessary.  Of  this, 
Iwwevcr,  he  bad  little  fear.  The  terror  that 
fonBeriy  kept  so  many  libertinea  of  aU  classes 
in  check  was  no  longer  before  him,  the  legisla- 
ture having,  in  its  collective  wisdom,  deemed 
U  "discroetest,  best,"  that  the  male  part  of  the 
fopibtion  should  be  guarded,  protected,  shel- 
tmd,  and  insaied  from  all  the  paina  aad  pe> 
■idliM  uinng  ftott  the  crime  be  meditated. 

no,"  tbooght  Mr.  Frederic  Dalton,  "thanks 
I*  o«  lioble  Uwgivws,  there  is  no  more  swear* 
away  a  gentleman's  incognito  now.    It  is 

Cone  of  mv  Uttle  bits  of  good  lack  that  thia 
sed  law  should  be  passed  precisely  when  it 
ns  likely  to  be  most  beneficial  to  me." 

As  to  alt  secondaty  objections,  such  as  the 
^Mmcdon  of  the  pretty  creature  who  was  the 
•kjsct  of  his  passionate  admirati<Hi,  be  dismissed 
mm  M  with  agay  smile;  and  die  moral  reflee- 
liHi  diM  it  was  '-the  little  lady's  business  to 
take  caie  of  herself."  Tbos  anmd  at  all  points, 
*aMni  «  fate  in  the  assnraace  that  no  mis- 
chief  eonld  reach  himself  from  indulging  in  his 
iDclination  for  Jessie  Philltps'  society,  he  strolled 
Mnu  the  fields  in  the  twilight  of  a  Sabbath 
evening  to  her  mother's  cottage.  Here  again, 
Mhe  slreadT  well  knew,  his  good  star  had 
keen  at  watk  for  him,  for  Jessie's  mother  had 
wver  recovered  from  the  effbcts  of  the  accident 
which  had  befallen  her  on  the  night  of  Uie 
covdip-picking;  and  having  once  or  twice  at. 


tnqtted  to  nse  her  foot  and  emne  down  Bteir^ 
she  had  sidfered  so  amch  Aat  she  made  up  her 
miBd  to  endure  the  conflnenent  of  a  few  weeks 
op  stairs.  She  was  still  far  from  being  an  old 
woman,  and  b^i^  very  nearly  as  indnstrions 
as  her  daoghter,  continued  to  add  coosiderabty 
to  the  Joint  purse  by  plaiting  straw.  'I1iis 
occupation  required  by  long  practice  very  little 
light,  and  she  was  therefore  able  to  poraee  it 
in  the  dark  little  chamber  which  served  as  a 
bed-room  to  herself  and  her  daughter.  Unfor> 
tnoatel^l^,  the  delicate  worii  of  Jessie  could  not 
he  performed  under  the  same  dtsadvaniage,  and 
it  was  this  «^ich  enabled  the  <*  lucky' "voang 
squire  to  find  sndi  repeated  oppwtantles^M 
convMtsing  with  the  poor  girl  alone.  On  the 
Sunday  evening,  indeed,  the  reason  which  caused 
him  to  find  Jessie  by  herself  in  the  lower  room 
of  the  cottage  was  different;  h(ff  mother  had 
fallen  aaleep,  and  Jessie,  who  had  been  sitting 
with  her,  and  reading  to  her,  during  three  or 
four  hours  of  heat  and  want  of  air,  gwdly  stole 
out  of  the  room  for  the  purpose  of  seekine  a 
fresher  atmosphere  below.  Though  it  was  Sunday 
evening,  Jessie  bad  not  taken  hor  usual  Si^batn 
walk  into  the  haiel  copse,  where  all  the  lads 
and  lasses  of  &e  pariah  were  wont  to  congregate 
after  the  evening  service  was  over.  She  had 
lost  all  relish  for  the  jocund  laagbter  and  gay 
goHip  of  such  a  rendezvous,  netty,  gentle, 
kind-hearted  Jessie,  the  admired  of  every  eye, 
the  beloved  of  maov  hearts,  and  the  envied  of 
not  a  few,  was  no  longer  the  cheerful  girl  she 
had  been.  Jessie  was  in  love — deeply,  devotedly, 
passionately  in  love;  and  since  falliag  iato  this 
coadition,  one  solitary,  dealr  half  boar  passed  ia 
a  corner  of  the  neat  little  room  which  "served 
her  Iw  parlour,  tmd  kitchen,  and  all,"  with  the 
sweet  air  blowing  upon  her  through  the  open 
door,  over  Uie  cTusterinc  blossoms  of  the  finest 
booeysackle  in  the  parish,— one  quiet  half-boar 
so  spent  was  dearer  now  to  Jesne  than  all  the 
joyous  welcomings  widi  which  her  appearance 
was  snre  to  be  greeted  in  the  baze^  copse. 
Hist  the  expression  of  her  sweet  features  at 
such  numents  was  that  of  melimcholv  is  most 
certain;  bat  it  was  a  tendnr,  sof^,  ana  soothing 
meUacholy,  neither  gloomy  nor  desponding, 
nay,  there  were  times  at  which  a  ehMmiiig 
smile  dimpled  for  an  instant  round  her  lovely 
mouth;  and  though  in  looking  at  her  it  would 
have  been  a  ver^  dull  eye  that  afaoald  have  failed 
to  goess  that  her  thoughts  were  with  an  absent 
one,  deariy,  dearlyloved,  no  one,  while  so  reading 
her  love,  would  nave  deemed  it  hopeless.  Ncr 
was  it  hopeless.  Jessie  in  her  very  soul  believed 
that  every  word  breathed  in  her  ear  by  Frederic 
Dalton  was  true  as  honour,  faith,  and  affection, 
oonld  make  it.  He  said  he  loved  her.  And  why 
aboaldriiedonbtit?  She  knew  AiU  well— thongh, 
hitherto,  the  happy  little  ereatore  had  eared 
not  much  about  it~tliat  almost  every  one  that 
looked  at  loved  her.  Then  why  should  she 
doubt  the  love  of  Frederic  Dalton?  And  for 
his  honour,  it  would  have  been  easier  for  her 
to  doubt  the  brightness  of  the  noonday  sun  Ibaa 
to  have  entertained  a  thongfat  against  it 

ft  was  thus  wrapped,  and  lapped,  and  blind- 
folded, and  infatuated  by  her  own  paasionitfe 
Caacies,  that  the  heartless  yoaiiig  sceanorel  aqniie 
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fonnd  her  on  the  Sunday  •  vening  above  mentioned . 
He  entered  with  the  sly,  noiseless  movement 
of  a  cat,  and  any  odier  than  Jessie  might  have 
read  mischief  in  bis  eye.  Bot,  instead  of  seeing 
this,  she  thought,  as  sne  gased  noon  him,  that 
there  was  something  almost  snper-naman  in  the 
beanty  of  his  aspect.  The  absence  of  clownish 
Awkwardness  appeared  in  her  eyes  like  almost 

f;od-Hke  grace,  and  the  soft  accents  of  his  voice 
ell  on  her  ear  like  music  I  Where  passion  exists, 
let  it  be  of  what  nature  it  will,  every  thing 
becomes  fuel  to  it;  and  it  mattered  little,  pakans, 
how  Frederic  Dalton  looked  or  spoke  at  that 
momenL  She  loved  him,  and  she  looked  at 
and  listened  to  hira  with  as  little  chance  of 
passing  a  sane  jadcment  upon  uiy  thing  he  said 
or  did,  as  if  she  had  been  in  the  deurinm  of 
a  fever.  Vain  as  he  was — and  few  men  are  so 
vain  as  Frederic  Dalton— he  guessed  not  tbe 
ftrength  of  the  passion  be  had  inspired.  How 
sbonld  be?  He  was  as  incapable  ot  feeling sodi 
self-forgetting  devotion  himself,  as  of  moonting 
to  the  "sphery  clime"  from  whence  he  seemed 
to  her  to  have  but  just  descended. 

"  Sweet  Jessie  <"  lie  mommred  as  he  passed 
her  threshold,  in  the  low  tone  in  which  he  always 
addressed  her,  and  which  was  modulated  with 
equal  skill  for  tbe  porpose  of  penetrating  to  her 
heart  and  not  penetrating  to  the  room  above. 
"Sweet  Jessie! — How  like  a  lovely  wild  rose 
dost  thoD  look  at  this  moment,  breathmg  perftune 
to  the  lonely  air  of  heaven  1"  One  of  poor 
Jessie's  misfortunes  was  the  having,  very  literally, 
been  "made  poetical."  It  is  necessary  to  have 
met  with  a  mind  in  a  state  similar  to  that  of 
ikis  nnfortDaate  girl,  in  order  to  eoomrehnd 
It.  She  had  read  verses  of  all  sorts,  wnenever 
dwy  had  come  in  her  way,  with  a  d^ree  of 
ignorant  enjo^mrat  (if  sacn  a  phrase  can  he 
allowed)  that  had  more,  perhaps,  of  sense  than 
ef  intellect  in  it  It  was  to  her  like  bannony 
enjoyed,  in  otter  unconsciousness  of  the  science 
that  produced  it:  but  had  this  wild  flower  of 
intellect  been  cultivated,  the  case  wonld  have 
been  different.  There  was  no  intellectoal  defi- 
ciency in  Jessie  Phillips:  but  the  awakening 
process  of  education  being  wanting,  the  ftnet 
Acuities  slept,  or  looked  oat  bnl  vaguely  and 
dreamily  through  the  mist  of  ignorance.  Fred- 
eric Dalton,  however,  bad  spied  out  this  fan- 
oifhl  propensity  in  the  poor  girl,  and  turned  it 
to  great  account;  for  not  only  did  he  take  care 
to  BOjiply  her  with  love-rhymes  unnumbered, 
but  faued  not  to  assure  her  that  not  merely  in 
person,  but  in  mind,  she  was  totally  unfit  for 
the  station  in  which  the  chance  ol  birth  bad 
^aced  her,  and  scrupled  not — the  villain ! — to 
declare  that  the  accident  which  had  made  him 
acquainted  with  her  had,  doubtless,  been  or- 
damed  by  Heaven  to  atone  for  her  having  been 
mi^laced  among  die  lowly-bom  daughters  of 
tbt  eartb.  To  all  of  which  poor  Jessie  listened 
with  the  most  undoubting  belief.  She  knew 
that  in  many  things  she  thought  and  fblt  in  a 
manner  greatly  unlike  the  young  companions 
who  were  of  equal  station  with  herself;  and 
accepted,  without  a  shadow  of  doubt  as  to  its 
correctness,  the  theory  by  which  her  beloved 
explained  diis  difference,  and  the  remedy  by 
which  (he  incongruity  might  he  set  right.  I 


He  perceived  that  this  mode  of  addressing 
her  seemed  more  effective  in  silencing  (he 
scruples  which  common  sense  suggested  le- 
spectbg  their  clandestine  intmourse  than  aaj 
other;  and  for  this  reason  he  took  care  that, 
if  the  gods  had  made  Imt  poetical,  h«  woeld 
make  himself  so. 

In  reply  to  tbe  words  stated  above,  Jessie 
only  smiled ;  hvt  her  eyes  told  him.  if  her  lips 
did  Boc,  how  greatly  she  rqeiced  that  he  wai 
come. 

"My  lovdy  giri  will  not  speak  to  her  Fred- 
eric? he  continued,  as  he  dosed  the  door, 
sat  down  by  her,  and  took  her  willing  hud. 
'*  My  Jessie  has  no  word  of  wdcone  for  the 
man  who  is  willing  to  saertfce  every  tUig  for 
her  sake?  " 

"Ought  I  then  to  welcome  you?"  retoned 
Jessie  with  a  sigh.  "  Would  it  not  he  like 
welcoming  yon  to  destruction?" 

"Destruction!  Can  Jessie  love,  and  call  any 
sacrifice  destruction  that  love  dtctalea?  Aa, 
dearest  1  did  jou  love  as  1  do,  you  would  feel 
that  what  to  others  might  amatr  like  demds- 
tion,  must  to  me  be  ^onr.  wit  my  Jessieuvei 
not  after  this  fashion.  She  cannot  ooaqmhead 
tbe  intensity  of  a£bction  which  makes  st^oa 
valueless,  and  the  opinii»  of  the  world  as 
worthless  as  tbe  buzaing  of  a  fly,  when  put  ia 
competition  with  the  possession  of  what  we 
adore.  Such  love  is  all  too  great  for  Jessie'i 
comprehension.  She  knows  not  what  it  neans." 

"Ob,  say  not  so!"  she  replied,  with  trembl- 
ing fervour  "Could  we  change  places,  Fred- 
eric—for Frederic  you  will  have  me  call  ftt 
—could  we  change  places,  yon  drauld  quinly 
'  see  that  poor  Jessie  does  knew  hew  to  love, 
though  she  hardly  knows  how  to  let  tbe  nM 
she  adores  min  himself  for  ber  sake.  It  is  thai 
thought,  beloved  Frederic!  that  spoils  alL 
Without  it  I  should  be  at  this  moment  the  vei? 
happiest  girl  that  ever  lived." 

"Then  be  the  happiest,  my  most  chamii^ 
Jessie,"  replied  the  young  man,  with  a  passionate 
caress;  "for  nothing  bnt  the  most  wilful  MU 
on  boui  sides  can  make  the  love  from  whence 
I  hope  to  derive  the  ^ppiness  of  my  whole 
life  a  source  of  min  to  me.  I  have  alreadj 
explained  to  yon,  dearest,  the  nature  ol  the 
settlement  luider  which  I  am  to  Inherit  my  fa- 
ther's lar^  landed  property.  Should  I  marry 
without  ha  consent  before  1  am  thirty,  I  for 
feit  every  acre  of  it ;  and  then  the  estate  is  to 
be  cut  np  among  my  sisters  and  a  great  number 
of  cousins,  some  of  them  very  unworthy  people: 
so  that  I  should  think  it  very  wrone,  iade- 
pendently  of  my  own  interest,  were  1  so  to 
act,  as  to  plaee  my  dear  and  honoured  Other's 
property  in  their  hands.  It  is  this,  my  Jessie, 
that  mnat  nweait  my  marrying  now;  but,  thank 
Heaven  t  there  is  no  obstacle  of  tmy  kind  te 
prevent  my  making  my  best  b^veo  taj  wifo 
after  the  interval  of  a  few  short  yean." 

"Then  for  these  few  short  years  Jessie  mot 
live  on  hope,"  she  replied  with  a  soft,  an 
almost  inaudible  sigh.  And  then  followed  a 
discussion  upon  the  best  and  least  miserable 
manner  in  wbich  this  interval  could  bepasied; 
and,  for  a  good  while  they  oooM  not  agiee 
upon  this  point,  Jessie  being  of  opinion  that  it 
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wmU  be  best  for  them  botb  that  they  abonld 
be  Mpanted,  which,  she  said,  oould  easily  be 
amaeed,  by  her  penaadinc  her  mother  to 
chs^  ber  reaideace  to  a  vulage  in  the  next 
CMBty  where  a  sister  of  ber's  was  living,  and 
"very  well  to  do."  Bat  to  this  scheme  Fred- 
eric Dallon  Tehemeatly  opiMsed  himself,  and 
at  Icagth  sBOceeded  io  convincing  her  diat  his 
life  wonld,  in  all  human  probability,  be  die 
sacrifice  if  she  persevered  in  a  project  so  full 
of  cold-hearted  oarbari^. 

"  1  shall  die,  Jessie,'  be  said ;  "  1  shall  die  I 
1  know  the  natore  of  my  own  mind  perfectly! 


Such  misery  woald  sap  the  very  springs  of 
Ufe;  and  with  blasted  yoath,  and  a  heart  broken 
hy  the  hard  crwl^  oi  my  soul's  idol.  I  should 
smk  into  an  early  tomb,  another  viotira  on  the 
fatal  dirine  oi  unrequited  love  I " 
Poor  Jessie  t  She-- 

"   beOmd  Urn  tew. 

And  ibe  wu  biMt  in  m  bdierinc." 

Bat  **the  story  is  extant,  and  written  in  very 
choice"  language  of  very -many  lands— so  it 
need  not  he  repeated  hare. 

o      «      «      «  « 


CsArm  X. 

nin's  WTKnTuw  vrra  nn  rAnm—ims.  auEitnu.'$  sicoim  vmr  to  ran  vtnm  i>oon<BOiiSi— 

LAWYER  LEWIS  HAKES  SOMC  VCtIV  ACVTB  KEMARRS  ON  MR.  MORTIKRIt— THE  ASSISTANT  COMMIS- 
SIONER  SfEARS    OLT  AT   LAST— SPLENDID   ELOQUENCE  ON   THE  PART  OP  MR.    HLTTOKWORTH  THE 

aunoii-MAatEn — hrs.  •rkenuix  ens  ah  insnbt  into  toe  dohbstic  AiuiAiieEiiEirra  or  the 
wow-souu. 


FaoM  the  hour  that  Ellen  Dalton  fiaid  her 
rait  to  the  two  Nn.  Greenhills  in  their  miser- 
■Ua  cabin,  she  could  not  get  the  idea  of  what 
Ai  bad  aeen  nnd  heard  there  out  of  her  head. 
Namally  she  knew  less  of  the  Grerahill  fa- 
tSf  than  of  almost  anv  other  in  Deepbrook; 
hi  by  character  she  at  least  knew  one  of  them 
veil,  and  for  ibis  one  (the  kind-hearted  widow) 
At  felt  more  than  common  interest.  There 
«m,  moreoveT,  other  circumstances  connected 
vith  ber,  and  with  the  distress  which  pressed 
ip«B  her,  which  were  pretty  nearly  as  inter- 
otag  to  EUeia  as  to  the  good  woman  herself; 
m4  Aese  so  worked  open  her  nind,  that  it 
ught  almoM  be  said  she  thought  of  nothing 
me.  Nor  was  it  merely  in  idle,  though  anx- 
isRt  speculation,  thai  she  meditated  upon  the 
nbject.  From  the  day  on  which  she  met  Mrs. 
GrtMhiU  at  the  bouse  of  Mrs.  Buckhurst  to 
tbat  of  her  visit  to  Bushy  Lane,  she  had  been 
■editaiing  on  a  scheme  for  ber  relief;  and 
Ibis  scheme  would  have  been  executed  inune* 
distdy  had  it  not  been  for  some  little  embar- 
namcnt  which  she  felt  would  attend  ita  being 

Cin  actiMi.  This  feeling  produced  delay, 
eeold  not  tnm  her  frmn  ner  project;  and 
>t  length,  having  aimed  herself  with  as  much 
CMspoaore  of  manner  as  she  could  master,  she 
Mgkt  her  ^her  in  bis  library,  and  pliuiged 
alo  the  business  at  once,  by  saying,  "Papa,are 
^  at  leisure?  I  wish  to  speak  to  yoa  for  a 
■nr  ninntes,  if  yoa  are." 

"I  an  always  at  leisure  to  he&r  you,  my 
EUcn,"  he  replied  affectiMiately;  "but  yoa  af- 
■ast  frightM  me,  dear,  vou  look  so  very  grave. 
What  is  the  matter,  £U«f  Tell  me  at  onee, 
■y  love.*' 

"Nething.  dearest  papa,— nothing  is  the  mat- 
abe  replied  in  a  manner  well  catcnlated 
|BKai6ure  him;  for  the  words  were  spoken 
*n  a  smile,  uid  with  no  very  distinctly  vi- 
aUe  trepidation.  "If  I  look  grave,"  she  added, 
''it  is  only  because  I  am  very  much  in  earnest 
M  what  I  wish  to  say  to  yoa.  The  6001.,  papa, 
tut  Bumma's  old  aunt  left  me  last  you— it  is 
Vm  at  my  own  dbposal,  is  it  not? 


"Certainly,  Ellen,"  he  replied,  looking  a 
little  sorprued.    "What  do  you  want  to  do 

with  it?-' 

"1  vraat  to  use  it  immediately,  papa,  or  at 
least  the  greater  part  of  it,  I  believe;  and  1 
want  you  to  have  the  kindness  to  tell  nw  what 
1  am  to  do  in  order  to  get  at  it" 

"It  is  very  easily  got  at,  Ellen,"  he  replied; 
"  but  is  the  use  to  which  you  intend  to  put  it  a 
secret,  my  dear  child?" 

"  Not  to  yon,  papa,"  she  answered,  in  a  tone 
that  was  intended  to  be  very  gay  and  easy; 
**but  to  every  body  else  it  is,  and  yoa  must 
pruniae  mat  to  betrav  me  " 

**  Let  yonr  secret  De  what  it  may,  I  will  pro^ 
mise  to  keep  it  safiely,  Ellen;  but  1  confess  I 
am  a  little  impatient  to  hear  it" 

"Well  then,  papa>  I  will  tell  you  instantly." 
And  Uien,  but  with  a  great  deal  more  diSicuky 
as  to  her  articulation  than  her  companion  per- 
ceived, EUen  proceeded  to  expUun  herself. 
"Mv  secret  is,  papa,  that  I  insii  immediately 
— that  is  to  say  with  the  least  possible  delay — 
to  get  into  my  hands  as  much  money  as  will 
suffice  to  pay  Tom  OreenhiU's  still  remaining 
debts,  and  to  re-establish  him  and  hb  ftmily  in 
the  cottage  they  inhabited  before  he  was  smt 
to  prison." 

The  handsome  countenance  of  the  squire  un- 
derwent a  very  perceptible  change  as  he  listened 
to  these  words;  and  not  only  were  his  features 
contracted  into  something  exceedin^y  like  a 
frown,  but  be  coloured  violently.  Tor  a  mo- 
ment he  was  silent,  however,  and  when  he  did 
speak,  it  was  only  to  ejaculate  the  name  of 
*'£llen  1"  The  composure  which  his  dau^ter 
had  struggled  to  maintain  now  forsook  ner; 
she  first  blushed  violently,  and  almost  imme- 
dUtely  tamed  as  violently  pale. 

it  possible,  father/'  she  exclaimed  indig- 
naatly,  "that  yon  can  mistake  my  motives?" 

'*!  am  afraid  not,  Ellen,"  was  his  repl;r.  "I 
do  not  think  it  is  possible  that  I  should  nistshe 
year  motives." 

"But  yoa  do,  fathei^yon  do,  or  yoa  could 
not  speak  to  me  thus." 
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Why,  Ellen  I  my  poor,  deftr,  unhappy  chiM, 
how  can  I,  how  coold  ao^  body  ac4^«ioted 
with  the  circmnstaaces,  iail  to  perceive  for 
whose  take  it  is  that  yoa  do  this?  Can  you, 
even  to  yonr  own  heart,  affsct  to  believe  that 
it  is  for  the  love  of  old  Dame  GreenhiU  or  any 
of  her  race?" 

"1  have  no  ivish,"  replied  Ellen,  in  some 
degree  recovering  hersell,  "I  have  no  wish 
whatever,  father,  to  dehtde  either  yon  or  myself 
m  this  matter,  or  to  affect  any  greater  d^pee 
of  interest  in  Mrs.  GreenhiU  than  1  realty  feel. 
Her  situation  is  a  peculiarly  painful  one,  and 
would,  1  think,  under  any  circumstances,  have 
excited  in  rae  a  very  strong  desire  to  help  her  ; 
bat  certainly,"  she  added,  another  deep  blush 
mshiDg  over  her  £ur  face,  '*!  should  never 
have  Uiought  of  taking  aunt  Ryland's  legacy 
out  of  the  funds  few  the  pnpoBe  of  relieving 
her  had  she  asm  nnraea  the  Harqaesi  of 
Pemberton." 

On  hearing  these  words,  her  father  looked 
at  her  with  some  surprise,  but  this  was  imme- 
diately exchanged  for  an  expression  of  affection 
and  cooMence. 

Dearest  EUenI"  he  said,  **Airgive  nel  i 
ought  by  this  time  to  know  you  too  well  to 
soppose  yoa  conld  be  conscious  of  any 
feeling  which  yon  might  not,  to  me  at  least, 
most  freely  avow.  Would  to  Heaven,  my 
direst  love,  that  the  sentiment  which  you  have 
so  ofhm  told  me,  and  which  1  so  truly  believe, 
is  become  too  essentiaUy  part  of  yourself  to  be 
ever  changed  or  forgotten — 1  would  to  Heaven, 
BUen,  that  it  were  felt  for  one  who  had  the 
power  of  returning  it!  But  at  it  is,  my  peer 
girl,  woald  it  not  be  wiser  to  do  nothing  that 
may  betray  it,  either  to  him  or  any  Me  else?" 

"He  knows  it  all  too  well,  father,"  she  re- 
plied, composedly,  "  to  leant  any  thing  new  on 
the  subject,  by  finding  that  1  bad  made  this 
sacriftce  for  the  sake  of  saving  his  nurse  from 
the  poor-boose.  It  is  not,  therefore,  from  any 
feeling  of  reserve  that  1  should  care  about  his 
knowing  it.  Nevertheless,  my  dear  father,  1 
do  not  intend  diat  he  shall  ever  know  it,  be- 
cause, as  you  are  well  aware,  there  are  dr- 
sumstances  which  would  renderit  ineoovenient, 
nay,  perhaps  difficult  for  lum  to  r^y  ne ; 
awl,  uierefore,  if  1  ttd  not  quite  believe  tlmt 
what  I  am  going  to  do  conld  be  concealed  from 
him,  I  would  not  do  it  at  all,  even  tiMu^  1 
se  very  wdl  knew  what  be  would  suffiir  upon 
learning  that  old  Marnuet  GreenhiU  was  in 
Ae  poor-hoose.  But  ne  will  never  know  it, 
dear  father.  Trast  to  my  management  ^ut 
thM,  will  you?" 

'*^eal'^  replied  Mr.  Dalton,  looking  at  her 
with  great  fondness,  there  is  nothing  in  the 
world  that  I  wonid  not  trust  to  your  right 
thinlu^  and  your  ri^  feeling.  The  fatnw 
who  has  been  ihe  chosen  and  selected  eonfldut 
of  bis  daughter,  throu^ont  such  a  history  as 
Tonrs,  dear  girl,  is  not  likely  to  be  tormented 
by  any  doubts  or  fears  concerning  her  conduct. 
I  have  none  such,  believe  me.  But,  ray  dear 
child,  1  would  wish,  for  m»y  reasons,  that 
this  poor  woman  should  avoid  what  you,  and 
herself  too,  1  suppose,  so  greatly  dread  for  her, 
by  some  other  means." 


^And  80  do  1,  too,  papa,"  replied  Elka, 
f^Uy.  "Shew  me  any  other  way,  and  yoa 
shaU  'see  that  I  will  adopt  it  readily." 

**  At  any  rate,  then,  my  dear,  I  will  tiy  what 
can  be  done  in  my  capacity  of  goardlaiL  Oar 
oew  commissioner  appears  exceedinglv  good- 
natored  and  amiable,  though  neither  Knowing 
nor  caring,  as  I  suspect,  much  about  the  busiBeu 
on  which  be  is  employed:  bni  I  think,  in  a 
case  of  such  peculiar  hardship  at  this  seems  to 
be,  I  shall  find  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  lui 
sanction  to  giving  a  little  helb  to  these  poor 
people,  without  d  raging  them  m1  into  Ihe  beaie. 
She  is  to  appear  before  us  again  next  Monday. 
Will  yon  wait,  my  love,  to  sea  the  resalt  of 
this?" 

"Host  certainly  I  will,"  she  replied;  addiog, 
M'ith  her  own  peculiar  smile,  "I  nave,  at  leait, 
not  blundered  much  in  the  conidant  1  ham 
chosen." 

»  e  • 

The  important  Monday  arrived:  and  od« 
again  the  greatly  altered  widow  Greenhill,  look- 
ing pale  and  emaciated,  and  with  a  spirit  pretty 
well  broken  to  the  endurance  of  any  thing  and 
every  thing  that  could  beMl  her,  set  off  to 
implore  the  board  of  nardians  ef  the  Deep- 
brook  onion  to  afford  the  family  of  ber  sob  a 
Httle  temporary  relief  till,  by  taking  advantaio 
of  the  Insolvent  Debtor's  act,  he  should  w 
released  from  prison,  and  in  a  situation  to  as- 
sist by  his  labour  in  suppovting  them.  Hb  an- 
happy  little  wife  had  added  another  bardeo  to 
the  parish  since  her  poor  mother-in-law's  &nt 
application  for  relief;  and  it  was  not  wilkoflt 
hope,  that  the  dUBcnIty  of  moving  her  at  pit- 
sent  might  induce  the  gnardiuia  to  relax,  A>r 
a  week  or  two,  in  their  dedston,  that  tky 
must  come  into  Um  house.  If  they  imsevere4  is 
demanding  parochial  asstotanee.  Tliat  SQcb  as- 
sistance must  m  some  way  or  other  be  ob- 
tained, or  that  the  family  mnst  actually  pen^ 
from  want,  was  certain,  as  the  old  womsd'i 
earnings  had  been  completely  pat  an  end  lo 
for  some  days  past,  by  the  needfttl  attendanos 
upon  the  iying-4n  woman  and  ber  six  chiMreo. 
Sne  now,  therefore,  set  forth  with  the  biiw 
convictioD,  that  if  she  fhilcd  in  obtaining  sum 
aid  as  might  support  life  in  the  bevel  tutBO* 
sheltered  them,  it  must  at  all  hatards  be  i» 
mediately  sought  within  dm  tfreaded  walb  « 
the  peer-house. 

As  she  approat^d  the  building,  agrodpinel 
her  eye  whose  jocnnd,  well  fed  air  might  be 
supposed  likely  to  afford  ber  some  comfort; 
for  the  good  living  so  nnmistakabty  compicnoix 
in  their  appearance  proceeded  f»m  the  iden- 
tical kUchen  to  which  she  looked  as  the  worn 
that  could  befall  her  in  her  search  for  m* 
lor  the  starving  little  throng  she  had  left^ 
home.  This  group,  which  was  stationed  at  m" 
doov  ef  the  court*yard,  aatf  within  tfw  Asdo« 
of  the  lofty  wail  which  surrounded  it.  «* 
sisted  of  Mr.  Richard  Dempster,  the  govemon 
his  plump  uid  laughter-loving  wifie.  Dolly:  aw 
Growler,  the  hnge  mastiff  dog,  who  was  tw 
espeetri  darling  of  bodi,  and  stood  them,  » 
both  the  husband  and  wife  were  freq»'e'*yj;f; 
customed  to  swv,  in  the  stead  of  cUfdrea  oon 
excellently  weU. 
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In  b^ae  days  DoUy  DempAter  had  httn 
atcostomed  to  look  upon  Mrs.  tireenhili  as  a 
■'daraatioo  stiff  old  geatleiromaii,  too  ■rond  by 
htif:"  and.  periiws,  Mrs.  GreMilliU  had  been 
Kcastoned  to  look  «|Hm  Dolly  as  rather  loo 
Mail,  Unff,  and  joTial  in  her  niannera,  to  make 
k  T«iy  desirable  companion.  There  was,  there- 
for^ao  great  intimaey  betwem  them,  although, 
when  (here  was  more  e^nali^  of  condition  in 
thttr  respective  ^rcautaneeSf  they  had  been 
icqoaioted. 

"And  who  may  this  skinny,  bony  body  be  f " 
uid  the  governor's  lady  as  Mrs.  Greennill  ap- 
preached  the  gate.  **Ja8t  look  at  Growler, 
Dkk,  do,"  she  continued,  as  the  darling  dog 
idvaaoed  a  step  in  front  of  her,  and  standing 
with  his  two  Iront  feet  firmly  set,  and  hb  tafl 
met,  seemed  disposed  to  dispate  the  eatrance. 
"Just  look  at  him!"  and  she  laaghed  aloud.  "I 
know  the  wom:ui  now,  well  enough,— 'tis  fine 
Madam  (ireenhill,  that's  fine  Master  Tom's  mo- 
iker;  and  if  that  blessed  beast  don't  know  that 
skcs  come  luumpiag,  an4  has  not  a  copi>er  in 
in  pocket  to  help  herself  never  believe  me 
ipia.  There  never  was  snch  a  beast  as  that 
OB  Rod's  earth  before.  Talk  of  Christians  f 
'^'hj,  the  biggest  half  of  'em  is  no  more  to  be 
bmpared  in  straightfon-ard  common  sense  to 
Cmrler  than  double  X  to  small  beer.  I'll  wager 
jM  whatever  yon  like,  Dick,  that  if  that  'den- 
ml  same  woman  had  corned  liere  six  months 
i^Q,  the  beast  woold  have  bided  as  iptiet  and 
ttiil  upon  his  bit  of  straw  there  as  if  he  had 
Imo  fast  asleep.  6od  bless  his  sweet  nose  I" 
added,  bending  over  him  to  caress  the  ho- 
mied  feature.  "It  serves  nn  as  well  as  a  pair 
of  mney  scales  does  a  Christian,  and  better 
tso.  for  be  knows  the  wei^  and  walley  of  all 
Am  comes  to  shop,  without  taking  uy  more 
ttonUe  than  just  one  litde  sniff." 

"Down,  Ciro»1er!"  gently  ejaeulated  Mr. 
Dempster,  affectionately  caressing  him  at  the 
SUM  time.  **Thou  be'st  a  jewel  of  a  dog,  and 
tWs  a  fact.  Soh  1  mistress,  he  added,  ''you'll 
be  after  bothering  the  board  again,  1  suppose, 
by  jost  asking  'em  to  do  the  very  exact  thing 
iniat  they've  determhied  diey  won't  never  do. 
TWs  die  way  with  ye  all,  and  nnwh  good  it 
4oct  ye,  don't  il?  A  set  of  everinstii^  gram- 
bins  as  you  are  1  1  do  sometimes  wonder,  in 
■y  own  hMri,  Hint  you  ben't  all  asliamed  of 
^oanelves.  It  is  someduag  unaccountable  and 
nheard  of,  to  be  sure,  to  see  one  bundle  of 
ntx  after  another  coming  up  here,  to  bully 
ud  bother  all  the  first  and  foremost  gentlemen 
for  nttes  and  miles  roun^  as  if  they  knowed 
n  eared  a  potato-paring  abont  any  one  of  ye." 

"Are  die  gentlemen  of  the  board  sitting,  sir?" 
njaired  Mrs.  Greenhill,  taking  hold  of  the 
nuini  that  coelosed  a  plot  of  potatoes. 

"Ob,  my  eyel  madam's  going  to  tumble!" 
ocbhMdlba.  Dempster.  "Diekt  look  ahoni 
nanl  Can't  we  get  n  chairf  or  can't  we 
ber  in  handy-oandv,  in  this  foshlon?" 
Ah  she  crossed  ber  hanos  over  each  other,  to 
indicate  the  mode  of  conveyance  she  proposed. 

"I  should  be  prond  and  happy,"  replied  the 
f^^WDOT,  catching  his  lady's  merry  vein,  and 
"Wine  his  large  teedi,  from  ear  to  ear,  by 
s  btoad  giia,  "  Mly  as  she  have  beM  usedi. 


yon  know,  to  ride  about  with  my  lady  Duchess 
in  a  coach,  it  may  be  doubtful,  I'm  thinking, 
whether  she'd  altogether  Hke  this  toother  mode 
of  riding." 

"Will  you  please,  sir,  to  tell  me  whether 
the  board^  is  sitting  f"  reiterated  the  pale,  tranbl- 
ing  old  woman. 

'*Yes,  Mistress  Greenhill,  they  be,  as  sure 
as  you  is  standing,"  he  replied. 

^Then,  please,  sir,  let  me  go  in,"  she  said. 

"  Yes,  madam,  I  will,"  said  be,  with  a  low 
bow;  "uid  then  they'll  be  pleased  to  let  you  go 
out  again  and  so  we  shall  a)l  be  pleased  together, 
youknow;"and  so  saying  he  pushed  open  the  door 
behind  him  to  let  li»  pass :  his  wue  langhii^ 
till  she  was  obliged  to  hold  her  sides  the  while, 
and  exclaifflins,  as  soon  as  she  bad  recovered 
her  breath,  "Yon  are  first-rate,  Dick,  in  a  dry 
joke,  and  let  them  deny  it  as  dare." 

Mrs.  Greenhill  passed  on  to  the  well-remera- 
bered  room,  where  the  gentlemen  foriniitg  the 
board  of  guardians  were  assembled.  Several 
other  '*  bags  of  ran,"  as  Mr.  Dempster  face- 
tiously denominated  those  unhappily  driven  to 
;  claim  the  assistance  which  the  law  has  provided 
for  them,  several  of  these  broken-down,  des- 
titute, suffering  ereatnres,  were  watting  round 
the  door  of  die  room ;  and  poor  GreenluU  trem- 
bled as  she  looked  at  them,  for  she  doubted 
if  her  strength  would  last  throtigh  the  long 
standing  that  would  be  necessary  while  their 
business  was  despatched.  But  here  fortune 
favoured  her,  for  no  sooner  had  the  dooropened, 
near  which  she  had  placed  herself,  than  the  eye 
of  Mr.  Rimmington  caught  sight  of  ber,  and  in- 
stantly perceiving  that  she  was  in  no  condition  to 
wait,  he  derired  the  man  who  attended  at  the 
door  to  send  in  the  Widow  GreenhiU  immediately. 

She  was  thankfiil,  ud  she  was  cheered  by 
this  lucky  accident,  and  determined  to  take 
courage,  and  explain,  to  the  very  best  of  her 
power,  the  pecniiar  circumstances  of  her  son, 
which  rendered  it  so  highly  probable  that  he 
would  soon  be  able  to  maintain  his  family  by 
his  labour,  and,  therefore,  that  their  coming 
into  the  house  would  be  for  too  short  a  time 
to  render  snch  a  step  necessary  or  advisable. 

Tbtis  armed,  poor  soul,  she  stood  before 
die  powerful  phalanx  which  was  to  decide  the 
important  question,  with  more  steadiness  of 
aspect  than  she  had  yet  exhibited;  that  is  to 
say,  she  did  not  tremble  quite  so  much,  nor 
were  her  cheeks  and  lips  so  utterly  colourless. 

"  Isn't  it  curious,  Mr.  Lewis,"  said  the  bariey- 
brewer  of  Deepbrook  to  the  solicitor,  next  to 
whom  he  generally  contrived  to  place  himself,—" 
isn't  it  cnrions,  now,  to  watch  bow  these  cre- 
tera  get  bolder  and  more  audacious  every  time 
they  come  before  us?  Do  you  remember,  sir, 
bow  this  one  pretended  to  totter  and  tumble 
abont  the  other  day,  for  all  the  worid  as  if  she 
hadn't  eidier  strength  or  courage  to  stand 
upright,  and  just  look  at  her  now,  that's  all." 

Mr.  Lewis  shook  his  head,  and  then  nodded 
it  half*a-dozen  times,  to  testify  his  perfect  con- 
cnrrmce;  but  he  was  not  at  leisure  to  reply 
in  words,  beii^  very  earnestly  attending  to  a 
conversation  between  Mr.  Mortimer,  who  was 
seated  at  no  great  distance  from  him,  and  Mr. 
Dalton,  not  only  because  these  two  gentlemen 
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were  (he  most  im^rtttit  penOM  ther^  but  be- 
cause it  was  his  esfieGiaf  wish  aed  object  at 
the  present  momeDt  to  make  himself  acquainted 
with  all  the  views  and  opinions  of  the  new 
commissioner,  so  that  he  inicht  be  enabled  to 
render  himself  both  agreeable  aod  useiul  to 
him  in  his  new  capacity.  This  system  being  by 
fitf  the  most  promising  wiUiin  his  reach  for 
making  his  name  known  to  the  dictators  of 
Somenet  Hoose^  some  one  of  whose  oiuMiwia 
appointnents  he  privately  hoped  mi^t  he  ob> 
tained  by  means  of  his  ever  appearing  to  the 
eyes  of  their  assistant  as  the  most  accomplished 
man  of  business  in  the  whole  country;  but  his 
hopes  of  learning  any  thing  respecting  that  gea* 
tleman's  ideas  respecting  any  one  of  the  knotty 
points  connected  with  his  commission,  were  not 
very  likely  to  be  gratified  by  the  act  of  listen- 
ing to  the  conversation  in  which  he  was  at 
preseet  engaged;  for,  after  catching  the  words 
"absolotdy  necestuy,"  and  "no  doingwithont 
it,"  whl4^  seeoMd  to  promise  well,  he  at  length 
discovered  that  the  subject  uader  discussion 
was  not  the  new  Poor  Law,  nor  the  Union 
Poor-house,  but  the  prodigions  siqteriority  of 
one  particular  sort  oi  bait  over  every  other, 
lor  one  particular  sort  of  fishing.  Lawyers 
are  said  to  be  pretty  generally  cxen^t  nrom 
Ae  weakness  of  feeling  which  produces  blush- 
ing, but  our  Mr.  Lewis  cotoored  as  he  made 
this  discovei^'.  He  was  vexed  to  think  how 
very  earnestly  he  bad  been  watching  to  catch 
what  was  so  greatly  unlike  that  which  he 
wished  to  find;  and  then,  having  withdrawn 
his  eyes  and  his  ears  from  the  two  gentlemen 
who  bad  so  absorbed  his  attention,  and  set  hint- 
scdf  to  the  mending  a  pen,  he  began  neditating 
npon  the  singular  fact  that  never,  in  any  of  (he 
various  interviews  with  Nr.  Mortimer,  with 
which  good  lack  and  his  own  skilful  roaDoeavring 
had  favoured  him,  had  he  ever  heard  him  ntter 
a  single  word  reacting  the  delicate  and  dif- 
ficult business  in  which  he  was  engaged. 

"I  sfupetA  I  have  been  aUogelher  mistaken 
in  hin,"  thovght  Mr,  Lewis  j  he  is  deepi  very 
deep,  and  nach  too  wise  to  carry  his  heart, 
or  his  brains  either,  upon  his  sleeve,  for  daws 
to  peck  at,  or  for  his  nei^bonrs  to  scan.  But 
1  most  unravel  and  nnriddle  tua;  and  so  I 
will  too,  let  him  be  m  tangled  and  at  mbtle 
as  he  may." 

Having  made  this  resolutlMi,  Hr.  Lewis  as- 
sumed a  look  considerabfy  more  careless  than 
nsoal,  and  turning  to  his  neighbour,  the  brewer, 
said,  "  That's  Tom  GreenhiU's  moUiw  that  yen 
were  noticing,  Baxter}  and,  iqion  my  sonl,  ahe 
looks  as  digmfied  as  the  Duchess  herself.  I 
suppose  she  took  lessons  while  she  was  nursing 
the  heir." 

The  usual  ready  laug^  rattled  in  the  throat 
of  the  jocsnd  democrat,  who  never  was  so 
merry  as  when  a  pauper  was  the  subject  of 
Ae  jest. 

"Let's  have  her  Grace  finward^  Lewis,"  said 
he:  remember  her  when,  upon  my  seal,  die 
seemed  to  fancy  it  rather  a  condescension  to 
speak  to  me.  It's  capital  good  fon,  to  he  snre. 
Co  see  her  stuid  there  with  her  threadbare  old 
things  put  on  with  as  many  pins,  and  as  nuuh 
vwty,  as  if  she  had  he«n  dresnng  for  wmtt. 


and  she  looking  all  the  time  so  very  TiriiUfr 
ably  more  than  half  starved.  If  there  is  ens 
thing  that  I  hate  and  abominate  more  thsa 
other,  it  is  tho  sight  of  pride  and  povo^ 
mixed  up  together.  I'd  fifty  times  rather  cive 
my  vote  for  helping  snch  a  one  as  that,  h« 
continued,  indicating  a  slovraly  self-neglected 
figure,  whose  garments  seemed  to  he  second 
by  a  solitary  skewer:  *'she  looks  as  if  ahe'4 
be  hnmUe.  and  thanUnl,  don't  shet  If  U 
my  way,  I'd  shew  that  w«  saw  a  differeaM 
between  'em.   Will  you  snpport  me,  Lewis?" 

But  Mr.  Lewis,  though  at  that  moment  a 
very  goodly-sized  tin  box  stood  in  his  ofike, 
inscribed  with  the  words  "Joseph  Baxter,  Ei^" 
was  quite  determined  not  to  let  any  species 
of  partiality  ap|>ear  before  the  eyes  ia  tbe 
"deep"  Mr.  Mortimer;  and  he  therefore  wkis- 
perea  in  his  good  friend's  ear,  that  it  would  k 
better  not  to  let  any  particular  feeling  (euept 
general  respect  for  the  act)  'wear  m  sof 
thing  they  said  or  did,  till  they  hu  Ailly  ascc^ 
tained  that  of  the  commissioner. 

*'My  going  with  the  commissioner  most  depead 
altogether  upon  what  sort  of  a  chap  he  tanu 
out,"  replied  Baxter;  "and  as  to  my  likes  sad 
dislikes.  Master  Lewis,  I  neither  mean  is 
chuge  'em  or  hide'em  for  all  the  boards  or  sU 
the  commissioners  in  (^istendwn  I" 

"You  are  a  fine  fellow,  Baxter,"  retoraed 
the  popular  Hr.  Lewis,  with  an  ^^vinc  nod, 
"hat  I  nevw  lik*  to  marrel  widi  n  man  Wen 
I  knew  him." 

While  diis  was  passLog  on  one  side  of  A* 
taUe,  Mr.  Riauniogton  was  goitlv  intemcstiiK 
Mrs.  GreenhiU  on  the  o&er :  ana  havii^  heiid 
all  she  had  to  say  m  support  of  her  petitka 
for  aid,  for  a  few  week^  daring  the  deteatioa 
of  her  son,  withoat  placi^  the  family  in  the 
poorhouse,  he  bade  her  retire,  while  he  bron^ 
the  qoostion  before  the  board,  advising  mt. 
however,  not  to  leave  the  place  till  she  bu 
learned  their  decision.  With  grateful  blssiiafs 
for  his  kindness  she  withdrew,  and  die  good 
clergyman,  w^  that  diwevr  fait  pha  que 
moteneet  hegged  tha  attention  of  the  gentleoiea 
present  for  one  moment  opon  the  case  ef  ibe 
poor  woBsaa  who  had  jost  lef^  the  room- 

"I  have  known  her  well,"  he  said,  "dnri&s 
the  whole  course  of  my  ten  years'  ministij, 
and  can  venture  to  assure  yon  aU,  from  tut 
knowledge,  that  you  mav  believe  impliciily  vkit 
she  tells  you.  The  awloraUe  inconvMueaM 
that  would  arise  to  her  from  her  being  obliged 
to  bring  her  family  into  the  house,  wil^  I  bop^ 
induce  the  board  to  deviate  a  little  from  ibeir 
usual  wactlce  in  hmr  favonr,  and  lead  them  to 
make  nor  such  an  allowance  at  hn  own  dw«p* 
ing  as  may  enable  the  fiunily  to  exist  till  tae 
insolvent  Debtor's  act  shall  have  rdessed  her 
son  from  prison." 

The  voices  of  Mr.  Dalton,  Capt  HaxveU, 
and  Mr.  Wilcox,  were  immediiAely  raised  ib 
support  of  this  proposition.   The  two 
clanng  that  they  knew  the  poor  weaua  well, 
and  could  folly  confirm  Mr-  Kimmiagton's  u*- 
timmiy  in  her  favonr;  and  Hr. Wilcox,  observ- 
ing tut  lhon|^  she  was  personally  a 
to  him,  her  statonent  evidently  proved, 
as  it  waa  hy  her  excellent  cbanwter,  that  ti** 
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woold  be  rery  grou  injastice,  as  well  aa  very 
great  impoli^i  in  beatii^  her  as  a  commoD 

'^tfeoBTse,  air,"  observed  Mr.  Hattonworth, 
Ae  relbcd  bvltouuker,  addressing  the  reverend 
cfciinunt— "of  coarse,  sir,  we  all,  and  yon 
aaiMgst  the  rest,  speak  under  aothority,  having 
the  uvantace  of  this  eentlmian's  presence' 
(MintiDg  to  Mr.  Morttraer) ;  "but  as  free  discus- 
sion, that  greatest  of  privileges  to  a  free  people, 
is  pemitted  to  us,  1  must  oeg  to  observe,  that 
1  have  never  before  happened,  since  I  came  into 
pMMsaion  of  my  estate,  to  hear  sach  doctrine 
H  to  paridi  help  as  that  which  it  has  seemed 
opediMit  to  you,  sir,  to  lay  down.  Now  please 
to  observe,  gentlemen,  here  comes  a  woman, 
tdUng  us  thai  she  wants  onr  money,  and  must 
btve  it,  but  that  it  nnst  not  be  given  her  ac- 
cording to  th«  law,  made  and  provided  for  the 
protection  and  fostering  of  the  lacy,  idle,  dis- 
tehte  portion  of  the  community  to  which  she 
Mofigs,  bat  sbe  most  have  it  in  her  own  way, 
U'l  DO  other, — that  way,  observe,  being  in  the 
very  teedi  of  an  act  of  parliament  t  Now  this 
fa  going  it  pretty  strong,  yon1l  think,  perhaps. 
Bit  what  is  lAat  to  what  follows?  Here's  a 
pxlenan  who  is  die  parson  of  the  parish,  I 
bke  it,  and  chairman  of  the  hoard  into  the 
togkin,  and  he  cooHy  tells  as  Aat  we  had 
met  let  the  good  woman  have  her  way,  be- 
cttie  it  will  be  vei^  tnconrenimt  to  her  if  she 
bi  not  Now,  if  this  doctrine  is  to  be  held  to, 
I  ihonld  like  to  he  told  what  sort  of  condition 
tbenriiamoit  is  out  into?  Much  good,  isn't 
it,  for  them  to  make  laws?  If  this  isn't  down- 
ri^  Teb^liov  in  a  quiet  way,  I  am  pretty 
{really  mlstalien.  And  then,  gentlemen,  jast 
pisue  to  observe  the  arguments  from  the  other 
mllenien  wiio  have  tbon^t  fit  to  follow  at 
m  siBW  side.  Two  of  these  gentlemen  sav. 
Is  so  many  words,  that  the  woman  is  an  old 
cnay  of  thein,  and  for  that  reason  they  par- 
ticolariy  wish  to  favour  her;  while  another,  with 
cqiid  smcerity,  scruples  not  to  avow,  that  he  wishes 
to  favoor  her  too,  oo  account  of  their  good  o»i- 
nioBofher.  The  rate-payers  of  the  Union  may  be 
Utankful  that  they  happen  to  have  a  commis- 
sioner unong  them  who  nas  the  power,  and  we 
vill  fiatler  ourselves  the  will  likewise,  to  put 
a  itof  to  such  illegal  proceedings ;  and  if  we 
M  ourselves  disappointed  here,  1,  for  one, 
AiH  Tote  for  pahlicly  burning  the  act  of  par- 
liaiKQt  by  the  hands  of  the  overseers  and 
cfami^wardens  of  the  parish  in  which  this  make- 
Mieve  of  a  union  is  established  1" 

Havinjj  deKvered  this  speech,  Mr.  Uuttonwoith 
wiped  his  mouth  with  nis  hand,  and  looked 
niai  (he  table  as  if  to  challenge  an  answer  to 
*bat  he  very  evidently  considered  to  be  nnan- 
svenUe.  It  seemed  as  if  the  rest  of  Uie  party 
*<n  of  the  same  opinitm,  for  no  voice  was 
i^ied  in  Tfvly,  though  more  dian  one  iodividaal 
■poke  to  the  person  next  him,  but  not  load 
cuajh  to  be  heard  by  others. 

"lou  seem,  sir,  to  have  the  good  luck  of 
noving  how  to  ulence  oppositioD,"  said  Mr. 
outer,  after  looking  about  him,  and  seemmg  to 
AQ*7  the  silence  for  a  minute  or  two,  ''and  I 
bat  say  that  I  am  happy  to  find  that  we 
nve  got  among  ns  such  a  stickler  as  yon  are 


for  what  is  lawful  and  right;  oo  now,  I  think, 
since  it  ia  plain  that  nobody  is  able  to  oppose 
the  reasonableness  of  your  argoments,  Mr. 
Hattonworth,  1  will  pn^ose  that  Ae  audacious 
pauper  who  has  jast  left  the  room  shall  be 
recalled,  in  order  to  be  told  that  we  neither 
will  or  can  do  more,  or  other  for  her,  than  for 
any  one  else,  and  that  she  and  her  &mily  is 
either  to  come  into  Ae  house,  or  let  us  near 
no  more  about  her  from  this  time  forth  for 
evermore." 

Instead  of  making  any  reply  to  all  this,  either 
by  addressing  the  board  generally,  or  Messrs. 
lluttouworth  and  BaKter  in  particular,  Mr.  Dalton 
at  once  af^ealed  to  the  assistant  commissioner, 
saying,  in  a  voice  that  was.  however,  audible 
to  the  whole  room,  "Though  yoti  do  not  know 
this  poor  woman.  Mr.  Commissioner,  quite  as 
well  as  her  neighbours  of  long  standing  do,  1 
conceive  that  you  have  heard  fully  enough  to 
enable  you  to  judge  of  her  very  peculiar  case, 
and  therefore,  without  arguing  the  point  any 
larther,  1  think  our  best  course  will  be  to  take 
your  judgment  upon  it.  Do  you  think,  ur,  thai 
under  all  the  circumstances,  it  will  be  expedient 
to  give  to  this  woman  an  order  that  herself, 
her  daughter*iii-law,  and  her  six  grand-cbUdrm, 
shall  come  into  the  house 

Mr.  Blortimer,  the  amiable  expression  of  whose' 
very  gentlemanlike  features  formed  a  strong 
contrast,  by  their  bland  indifference  to  the  in- 
terest, the  eager  and  anxious  humanity  ,  and  the 
hard  brutality  painted  on  the  countenances  of 
many  round  liini,  paused  for  a  moment  before 
he  replied;  and  that  moment  was  to  himself  a 
very  embarrassing  one.  It  would  have  been 
dilhcult  for  the  awfully  poweifol  triumvirate 
of  Somerset  House  to  have  cliosen  n  delegate 
more  perfectly  well  disposed  to  do  what  waa 
right,  proper,  and  fitting,  or  to  render  more 
implicit  obedience  on  all  occasions  to  the  enact- 
ments of  the  ktw  under  which  he  held  his 
appointment  than  was  Mr  Mortimer.  He  was 
possessed,  too,  of  so  really  excellent  and  amiable 
a  temper,  that  it  seemed  impossible  any  roughness 
or  difficulty  should  arise  between  him  and  the 
various  boards  of  guardians  who  were  to  act 
under  his  anthority.  In  short,  he  might  truly 
he  said  to  be  the  beatt  Mial  of  an  assistant 

fDor.law  commissioner.  Nevntlieless,  he  felt 
imself  greatly  embarrassed  upon  this  appeal 
from  Mr.  Dalton.  The  common  sense  part  of 
the  question  was,  of  course,  as  obvious  to  him 
as  it  must  have  been  to  every  one  else  who 
chose  to  look  at  it  ou  that  side :  but  he  had 
already  perceived,  notwithstanding  his  earnest 
endeavours  to  keep  himself  clear  of  all  cabal, 
and  from  every  species  of  local  or  iudividoal 
interest  in  any  question  brought  before  him, — 
notwithstanding  this,  and  all  his  pre-detemiined 
diplomatic  officiality  of  non4nterconrse  (pro- 
fessionally speakingi  widi  any  of  those  for 
whose  use  and  benefit  he  was  sent  to  interpret 
and  enforce  the  new  law, — notwithstanding  all 
this,  he  had  already  discovered  that  he  waa 
surrounded  by  conflicting  opinions,  feelings,,  and 
interests.  This  discovery,  however,  only  served 
to  strengthen  him  in  his  determination  ofbetna 
impenetrable  to  all  attacks  upon  his  individual 
feelings^  or  even  upon  his  individual  judgment. 
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aail  to  cling  to  the  letter  of  the  act,  in  onler 
to  save  himself  ftvm  the  interminable  difficulties 
hat  must  inevitably  multiply  around  him  should 
the  attempt  to  modify  his  decisions  according  to 
circumstances.  After  a  short  struggle,  therefore, 
against  the  dictates  of  common  sense  and  common 
humanity,  be  replied  to  Mr.  Dalton's  appeal  by 
•aying,— 

"I  believe,  my  good  sir,  that  the  circnm* 
stances  of  the  case  must  not  beguile  as  ioto 
losing  sight  of  the  principle  of  the  act.  If  this 
family,  for  whom  you  are  so  amiablv  interested, 
receive  parish  pay  at  home,  it  will  be  hardly 
consistent  with  justice  that  we  should  refuse 
it  to  the  next  applicant  who  may  chance  to  prefer 
this  mode  of  relief  to  a  residence  id  the  house." 

Mr.  Lewis,  who  had  been  closely  watching 
the  effect  of  Mr.  Dalton's  interference,  no  sooner 
heard  these  words  than  be  had  the  inexpressible 
relief  of  perceiving  that  bis  own  path  was  plain 
before  him,  and  that,  loo,  in  the  diret^on  wherein 
it  would  be  the  most  convenient  and  the  most 
consistent  for  him  to  tread.  Mr.  Lewis  was 
neither  cruel  norun^ast  in  the  abstract;  hot  he 
was  a  man  of  business,  and  would  no  more 
dunk  of  being  turned  aside  from  a  straightforward 
conformity  with  an  act  of  parliament,  by  any 
destruction  or  misery  that  it  might  be  the  means 
of  producing  to  the  poor  of  the  parish,  than  an 
industrious  sawyer  would  from  dividing  a  block 
of  wood,  because  a  nest  of  animaknla  lay  in 
the  ^ath  of  his  saw.  Nor  was  the  reply  oiMr. 
Mortimer  agreeable  to  him  only  oecause  it 
accorded  with  his  own  ideas  of  what  was  right; 
he  perceived  in  a  moment  that  he  should  in  all 
reasonable  probability  have  it  in  his  power  to 
be  useful.  He  not  only  knew  the  act  by  rote, 
that  was  a  matter  of  course;  but  he  had  care- 
fully read,  and  commented  upon  at  length,  every 
page  of  every  report  from  the  select  committee 
on  the  Poor  Law  Amendment  Act,  with  the 
whole  body  of  the  evidence  produced  before 
them.  And  these  commentaries  of  the  indastriotis 
lawyer  not  only  fiimished  a  clear  compendiom 
of  ine  most  important  evidence,  but  what  was 
greatly  more  to  the  purpose,  it  furnished  also 
STeryneatsort  of  bird's  e^e  view  of  the /eanin^« 
of  the  honourable  committee  themselves.  Thus 
fnniished  with  a  sort  of  secret  fund  of  authorihr, 
the  lawyer  of  Deepbrookfelt  that  he  was  likely 
to  become  a  person  of  some  importance  in  the 
estimation  of  a  gentleman  who  expressed  himself 
with  so  much  commissioner<like  propriety  as 
Mr.  Mortimer;  provided  a/voys,  that  his  good 
gifts,  both  natural  and  acquired,  were  properly 
made  known  to  that  personage.  With  a  view, 
therefore,  of  making  them  so,  Mr.  Lewis,  in  a 
tone  of  voice  more  earnest  than  loud,  and  rather 
as  an  ejaculation  than  as  addressing  an  observa- 
tion to  any  particular  person,  said,  "Admirable ! 
admirable!  a  more  perfect  definition  of  our 
duty  was  never  uttered,  and  1  trust  in  Heaven 
we  shall  now  go  on  straightforward  as  we  oo^t 
lo  do." 

These  words  were  not  lost  on  Vb.  Mortimer, 
and  were  really  very  consolatory  to  him,  but 
excepting  hy  a  very*  slight  glance  of  the  eye  be 
took  no  notice  oftnem;  neither  did  the  gallant 
half-pay  c^lain  on  tJie  other  side  of  the  table: 
Car  liaving  taken  an  ample  pinch  of  snuff 


upon  hearing  the  speech  of  the  comminioaer, 
he  only  allowed  himself  lime  to  close  Uskoi, 
and  replace  it  in  his  pocket,  before  he  repliM 
to  it  by  saj-ing,  "By  your  good  leave,  Mr. 
Commissioner,  1  must  just  take  the  liberty  of 
observing  that  this  new  law,  with  all  its  stut- 
ling  and  terrible  clauses,  comes  to  us  with  tbe 
assurance  that  all  the  abuses  incident  lo  lbs 
former  system  of  parish  relief  were  to  be  » 
medied  by  it,— tbat  what  was  necessary  to  be 
dime  for  the  relief  of  the  destitute  was  to  be 
done,  and  nothing  more;  tmA  above  all  tbhi& 
that  most  especial  care  was  to  he  taken  uut 
tbe  rales  collected  for  the  purposes  of  neces- 
sary relief  should  not  be  wantonly  expended. 
Mow,  I  shall  be  very  grateful  if  you  will  shew 
me  bow  tbe  admission  of  eight  numan  boaa 
into  the  poor-house,  to  be  wholly  and  eDtiien 
provided  for  at  the  expeose  of  the  pvish,  aid 
that  for  a  period  nnlimited,  can  he  a  less  b■^ 
den  npon  us  than  giving  the  aid  of  a  few  ihil- 
linas  a-week  for  a  short  time,  in  amflamt 
with  the  wishes  of  our  chairman." 

'■The  LAW,  sir,— the  uiw,"  cried  Mr.  Lewis, 
eagerly,  ''it  is  the  law,  sir,  as  set  before  asia 
the  late  act  of  the  united  Pariiankmt  that  most 
regulate  our  conduct  in  this  matter  as  well 
as  in  alt  others,  and  unless  we  make  this  tbe 
only  role  of  right,  yon  may  depOMl  upon  it  we 
shall  CO  on  blondering  to  the  end  td  time, 
squabbling  with  one  another,  and  doing  notbias 
but  mischief  every  time  we  meet  This  ii 
exactly  one  of  tbe  occasims  upon  iriuch  m 
shall  feci  the  immense  and  incalculable  advaa* 
tage  of  having  an  assistant  commissioner  widiia 
easy  reach  oT  us.  And  now  I  trust  we  shall 
hear  no  more  of  worthy  Mrs.  Greenhill  sad 
her  troublesome  progeny,  till  we  are  told  how 
they  behave  themselves  in  the  house." 

"Send  the  woman  GreenhiU  in,"  vociferated 
Mr.  Hutlonworth  to  a  man  who  was  stationed 
at  the  door,  "and  in  the  name  of  cohuob 
sense  let  us  have  done  with  her.  If  I  doa't 
greatly  mistake,  and  I'm  not  thought  to  be  macb 
of  a  blunderer,  that  woman  is  a  pe^ilent,  fac- 
tious, plausible,  mischievous  old  iiussy,  who  it 
detemuned  upon  giving  us  all  the  trowie  tbat 
she  can— I'd  stake  my  life  upoa  it,  I  waiU, 
upon  my  souL" 

"I  have  only  known  her  about  ten  yean," 
said  Mr.  Rimmmgton,  gently;  ^'perhqis  yoi, 
sir,  may  have  known  her  longer? 

"That  is  not  the  question,  BIr.  Chairmaa," 
replied  the  htutonmaker;  "and  so  th« asaislaat' 
commissioner  will  tell  yon,  if  you  will  ash 
him,  I  fancy.  What  is  the  use  of  ceotial- 
ization,  which  is  becoming  our  blessing  and  ow 
boast,  you  know,  and  what's  the  use  of  it* 
if  we  administer  the  law  according  to  our  local 
knowledge  of  individuals  instead  of  accordioi;  to 
the  act?"  Tikis  was  said  with  a  triompbaat 
air,  and  concluded  with  a  very  jocular  Uof^ 
that  was  echoed  lustily  by  Mr.  Baxter.  "> 
should  not  have  thought!^"  continued  the  button- 
maker,  addressing  Mr.  Rimoungton,  "'1^*** 
learned  gentleman  like  yon,  sir,  had  any  nen 
of  being  told  what  this  centralisation  means: 
however,  as  I  have  studied  Uie  subject  a  good 
deal,  I  liave  no  objection  to  telling  yon  tbat  it 
means  just  this,  that  in  die  admmistration  « 
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puochiil  retie^  tkere  is  to  be  no  difference 
Bide  between  man  and  man,  or  between  woman 
«Dd  wonao.  The  relief  is  to  come,  sir,  just 
like  the  son  and  the  rain,  opoa  the  good  and 
wfom  the  bad,  all  aUke.  No  diffbranoe,  no  pre- 
fmaee,  no  good  diancter,  no  bad  chancter, 
t»  Btfce  any  dnnce  or  altention  whatever. 
Aad  all  this  capiM  scheme  of  equal  claims  is 
to  be  made  sare  oy  the  gentlemen  commissioners 
aad  their  assistants  settling  the  whole  matter, 
ud  preventing  the  country  gentry  and  the  far- 
ners  from  having  any  thing  to  do  with  it  from 
ibeir  own  jndgm^L  And  if  this  don't  prove 
a  core  for  partiality,  and  all  the  rest  of  the 
M  cMmtrtfied  notions  aboat  character,  I  don't 
loom  what  will.  As  if  a  rogue  didn't  eat  as 
■Mb  as  an  bonest  maal  And  if  we  are  bound 
to  feed  one,  am't  we  bound  to  feed  f other? 
1  lake  it,  Hr.  Cim^ssioner,  that  yon  won't 
fad  mncb  to  gainsay  or  contradict  in  my  iu- 
topietation." 

Mr.  JUortimer,  to  v^om  these  last  words  were 
Uiressed,  with  a  unirking  bow  sli^idy  bent 
bts  bead  in  reply,  but  said  nothing. 

>Vlule  all  this  was  passing,  the  object  of  the 
discuaon,  who  had  been  dismissed  yrhUe  it  was 
on,  was  seated  in  a  small  square  room 
■  a  distjut  pavC  of  the  building,  awaiting  a 
hmmhu  from  llie  board  for  her  relum  to  re- 
eem  the  announcement  of  their  decision.  Hw 
*ifl>  of  the  room  into  which  she  was  shewn 
*m  whitewashed,  ud  it  was  evident,  from 
Atir  ^tless  condition,  that  the  operation  had 
^  very  recently  penormed.  Its  one  window 
looked  out  upon  a  small  interior  court,  the 
piad^,  and,  indeed,  nearly  the  only  oligect 
n  wbch  was  a  pump,  with  a  cistern  under  it, 
>beie  all  the  inmates  of  the  establishment,  old 
Ml  y*«ig>  male  and  female,  performed  their 
lUihons.  Oouad  the  walls  of  thissmallchandMr, 
udfanly  fixed  to  them,were  wooden  benches, 
u  narrow  as  it  was  well  possible  for  an  adult 
bma  being  to  sit  upon.  On  these  benches  of 
IMe  ease  were— seated,  when  Mrs.  Greenhill 
miered  the  room,  seven  or  eight  aged  females 
—the  youngest  among  them  most  have  been 
coniilerably  passed  sixty,  and  <me  or  two  of 
Ike  oldest  ai^ieared  to  touch  die  very  last 
it>Se  of  human  life.  These  last  took  no  notice 
vhiiever  of  her  i^proach,  but  the  rest  looked 
wvpjy  ip,  and  fixed  their  eyes  upon  her 
c*9Mfy.  Mrs.  GreankiU  bent  her  head  in  sa* 
ktatiou  to  them  all,  and  then  placed  hmelf  at 
tke  end  of  Ae  bench  that  was  the  least  oo> 
npted. 

"Why,  sore  that's  Dame  Oreeohill," said  one 
H  Ae  women,  looking  at  her  with  a  pitying 
^ce.  "You  bean't  come  to  bide  here,  1 
»9ft^  1  han't  forgot  how  you  doctored  my 
PVtdchild  in  the  croup,  and  I'd  be  sorry  to 
bsTfl  yon  keep  conqumy  with  us  here  " 

"I  can't  answer  you  yet,  Bet^  lliomas," 
'wd  Mrs.  Greenhill,  "for  I  am  waiting  for 
UK  aaswer  to  that  question  myself.  But  whv 
<l«  ^os  all  sit  here,  doing  nothing,  Betty?  I 
*oit't  pretend  to  wf  that  I  wish  to  come  in, 
if  1  am  oUiaed  to  do  it  I  don't  mean  to 
my  time  in  iueness." 

"Don't  yon,  Madam  Dainty?"  said  a  savagely 
•:rou-looking  crone,  who,  being  from  the  most 


distant  parish  in  the  Union,  neither  knew,  nor 
was  known  by,  Mrs.  Greenhill.  If  yon  get 
in  here,  1  take  it  Aal  you'll  find  you  haven't 
much  choice." 

''About  most  things  1  shouldn't  apeet  to 
have  a  choice,"  she  replied;  "but  I  don't  sup- 
pose I  should  be  stopped  from  working  if  I 
wished  to  do  it" 

"Yes,  but  you  would,  Aough,"  answered 
die  other. 

"Nay,  I  can't  quite  believe  that,"  said  the 
good  woman,  with  a  melancholy  srnile.  <'It  is 
called  the  woriihonse,  you  know,  and  snre  they 
wouldn't  try  to  prevent  people  mna  employing 
themselves. ' 

*'Blaeh  you  know  about  die  matter,  don't 
yon?"  was  the  rejoinder,  "tf  you  stay  in 
the  house,  I  tell  you  that  ^ou  can't  woik — 
unless  you  choose  to  beat  stmking  hemp-^r  if 
you  work,  vou  can't  stav  in  the  noose.  That^s 
the  law  and  the  gospel  here,  mialnes,  whethw 
you  like  it  or  lump  it." 

Mrs.  Greenhill,  who  was  not  much  in  a 
humour  for  discussion,  said  nothing  ia  reply  to 
diis;  but  the  woman  who  had  first  addressed 
her,  and  who  thought,  perhaps,  that  something 
like  an  aecnsation  of  uleness  had  been  made 
aoinst  herself,  addressed  her  again,  sayings 
''What  she  speaks,  Mts.  GreenhiD,  is  ouy  * 
deal  too  true.  Thc^^  won't  let  us  weed  in  the 

eirden,  which,  God  knows,  I  should  think  was 
ke  being  in  Paradise  compared  to  sitting  here 
day  after  day,  from  morning  to  night;  they 
won't  let  us  weed  the  garden,  nor  take  a  torn 
at  watering  the  plants,  because  they  have  got 
hands  enough,  they  says,  and  to  spare,  uat 
can  do  it  stronger  and  better.  Nor  tney  won't 
let  us  help  in  the  house  for  the  same  reason; 
they  like  die  younger  ones  b^ter.  And  all 
this,  yon  see,  goes  to  prove  th^  she  speaks 
the  truth,  poor  sour  old  soul,  about  not  vrorking 
in  the  house;  and  then,  as  to  not  staying  in 
(he  house  if  you  do  work,  that  means  that 
any  poor  body  can  get  something  to  do  that 
they  could  be  paid  for,  and  have  got  eyes  left 
to  see  how  to  do  it,  they'd  be  handed  out  in 
no  lime,  to  get  their  own  living,  without  a 
single  blessed  penny  to  help  them,  though,  may 
be,  they  mightn't  be  able,  at  the  very  best,  to 
turn  above  twopence  or  threepoice  a-day,— and 
1  know  what  ^at  itL  for  I've  tried  it,  and  twice 
I've  been  nigh  to  death's  doer  with  starvii^ 
myself,  for  the  salu  of  keeping  out  of  diis  sop* 
rowful  den.  But  hunger  will  conquer  any 
^irit" 

At  this  moment  the  door  of  the  room  opened 
again,  and  a  huge,  tall  girl  appeared  at  it, 
who  looked  in  apon  them  all,  and  burst  into  a 
fit  of  laughter.  Though  her  size,  her  stature, 
and  the  bard,  coarse  aspect  of  her  features, 
might  have  belonged  to  years  considerably  more 
advanced,  her  itnt  was  that  of  a  girl  of  fourteen 
or  fifteen,  and  Uiere  was  something  strangelv 
incongruous  in  the  disparity  between  her  barsn 
features  and  her  girlish  attire.  The  wiry  black 
hair  upon  her  large  head  was  shorn  as  closely 
as  that  of  a  charity  boy;  her  dark  stuff  frock 
was  short  and  scanty,  and  the  leading  outline 
of  her  singular  figure  was  formed  by  an  ample 
garment  of  coarse  linen,  made  in  the  form  of 
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•  diild't  ^iufon.  One  of  Um  old  womea  made 
a  faint  attempt  to  smile  in  reply  to  her  laugh, 
and  at  the  sane  time  beckomd  her  forward 
with  her  finger. 

"A  pretty  pass  we  are  come  to,  ain't  wet" 
said  anodker  of  the  sad  circle,  addressioc  her- 
self to  Mrs.  GreenhilL  "  It  seems  a  Uessioc 
to  see  even  idiot  Sallv  opea  the  door  and 
look  in  upon  us  Why  snould  human  creatores 
iu  their  senses,  and  that  never  did  kann  to 
man,  woman,  or  diitd,  be  cooped  ap  here,  and 
made  to  sit  all  of  a  row  in  this  dismal  little 
den  of  a  hole,  while  God's  blessed  son  is  shin- 
ing over  their  heads  ?  1  wish  1  umld  change 
places  with  idiot  Sallv,  and  then  I  Aonldn't 
sit,  day  alter  day,  as  I  do  now,  niaalii^  my 
poor  old  head  to  gness  wl^  God  lets  iC  he 
so." 

The  idiot  girl,  who  was  one  of  those  harm- 
less, imbecile  unfortunates  of  which  almost  every 
parish  can  shew  a  specimen,  obeyed  the  invita- 
tion to  enter,  but  instead  of  approaching  the 
wonan  gave  it,  she  walked  straight  up 
to  Bbs.  Greenbill,  who  knew  ker  weU,  and 
seising  her  hand,  shook  it  with  »  vehemenee 
^t  was  far  from  being  agreeable.  Bnt  poor 
Sally  was  a  privileged  person,  and  those  of 
macn  harsher  temperament  than  the  widow 
Greeahill  were  wont  to  receive  her  roogh 
greetings  rather  with  cordiality  than  resralment. 
Nav,  so  universal  was  the  indulgence  with 
which  she  was  treated,  that  it  extended  even 
tp  the  iron  discipline  of  the  poor-house.  Not 
even  Dick  Dempster,  or  his  wife  either,  were 
exempt  from  the  iq[>ecies  of  superstitions  re- 
uect  which  her  condition  appeared  to  inmre. 
They  never  abused  her,  they  never  beat  lier, 
tb^  never  nnlot  her  of  a  meal,  by  way  of 
keeping  her  in  order,  as  they  called  it,  when 
exerdsing  this  power  opon  others.  Nay,  they 
eren  sttlrored  her,  without  let  or  binderanee, 
to  wander  ont  oi  the  house  wherever  she  liked, 
and  spend  the  hoars  of  daylight  how  and  where 
she  |Aeased,--«  privilege  freely  permitted  bv 
the  guardians  and  sanctioned  by  the  parish 
doctor.  For  Sally  was  not  only  perfectly 
harmless,  but  so  well  known  to  be  so  by  the 
whole  neighbourtiood,  that  nobody  felt  any 
dislike  to  meeting  her.  Nor  was  her  harm- 
lessness  her  only  merit ;  she  had  varions  good 
i|BaKtie8,  which,  though  probably  more  Ae 
result  of  habit  than  of  moral  feeling,  were  not 
widiout  their  value.  Every  body  knew  that 
Sally  always  spoke  the  truth;  and  there  was 
nobody  in  the  parish  who,  if  they  wanted  to 
ascertain  a  fact  about  which  she  knew  any 
thing,  iMit  would  have  taken  her  testimony  iu 
preference  to  all  others.  She  was.  too,  very 
tenderly  fond  of  little  children,  and  so  careful 
of  the  safety  of  any  oae  who  chaneed  to  be 
■ear  her,  that  nothiu  but  the  nncertamnr  of 
parpose,  wbidi  would  oftan  lead  her  soddealy 


to  change  her  ^ac«  and  wander  away  for  miles, 
till  the  hour  of  rest  or  the  calls  of  hnwr 
tonight  her  back  again,  noAing  bat  Ois  » 
convenient  onoertalnly  would  uen  fnnaM 
her  being  able  to  get  her  bread  hr  anrring. 

Rough  as  her  greeting  was,  Mn.  GreeiMl 
received  it  kindly,  saying,  **It  is  a  great  while, 
Sally,  since  I  saw  you.  Where  have  yon  keoa 
wandering  that  I  dm't  see  yon  in  the  viUagst 
Little  Jane  often  says,  *  Where's  Sallv?'" 

The  idiot  shook  her  head,  and,  amr  a  no- 
meat's  panse,  rejdied,  "I  d<n'C  like  Jue,  nor 
any  of  them  now." 

*'WhatI  because  they  are  becenK  poor, 
Sally?  Yon  shovlda't  say  that,"  retnned  Mn. 
GreenhilL 

"I  don't  like  'em,"  persisted  SaHy.  AaUu 
her  head,  "llie  place  don't  look  h^y  1 
like  the  lambs  and  the  Mds  a  deal  bettrr." 

The  woman  who  bad  be^oned  SaUy  in, 
lauded,  though  in  no  very  amiable  nirii 
"Catch  Sally  saying  a  ^vil  thUig  or  a  nlse 
one,"  said  she.  *'  Yon  have  been  a  grand  ls4y 
in  your  dav,  Mrs.  Greenbill,  and  may-be  Sallv 
Hked  yon  eetler  then  than  sbe  does  now.  An! 
if  so  be  dMt  is  the  case,  yon1l  just  get  Atf 
mnoh  ovt  of  her,  and  no  more." 

**1  have  no  lipA  to  expect  a  poor  ttlng  1^ 
her  to  have  the  feeling  for  ne  that  aaothor 
might,"  replied  poor  Greenbill. 

"And  wlio  is  the  foAer  pray?" 
the  woman,  with  a  sneer.  "Is  it  the  gcnin 
sitting  out  yonder?  The  gaardians,  as  tkej  m 
IhemMlvesf  Blessed  ^nardisns,  ara't  tbe^f 
Don't  they  guard  us  nicely  here  now?— dos't 
they?  D'ye  think  I  would  liot  sooner  be  gurM 
by  silly  Sallv?  Why,  the  poor  wench,  «b« 
^e  saw  us  looking  sad  and  sorrowM.  ^imU 
jttst  open  them  there  cursed  gates  oatside,  Ae 
very  first  thing  she  did,  and  she'd  sav  to  as, 
'  On  with  you,  old  women  I  Go,  sn^  take  i 
peep  of  the  sunshine,  and  when  yoa'n  toe 
hungry  to  bide  ont  any  longer,  Aen  come  back 
again,  and  not  a  minute  afore  I'—'canse  Sillv 
knows  right  well  that  the  dirtiest  bit  of  the 
common  highroad,  with  the  air  blowing  and  tiM 
sun  shining  over  it,  is  Paradise  to  th«e  Iwft 
dismal  walls,  wiA  nothing  bnt  stone  andmorlw. 
and  miserable  fhees  to  look  at." 

These  words,  though  spoken  in  that  tens  « 
ankindly  giumbling  which  creates  ne  sympsAv, 
nevertheless  made  a  deep  and  very  saa  iaipi^ 
sion  opon  the  heart  of  the  poor  woman  «W 
fate  was  now  in  the  balance,  as  to  whether  sbfc 
and  those  she  loved,  were  to  be  doomed  to 
the  piison-lihe  precincts  of  <*Me  ikowr,"  or 
be  aided  by  tfie  donation  of  a  morsel  of  kr«M 
widiout  the  loss  of  Uber^.  While  silenllv  wfi- 
dituing  on  dib  ahemative,  one  of  the  offltw 
of  the  establishment  opcnied  the  door,  im 
bluflly  told  her  that  she  was  called  op  to  ip- 
pear  again  before  the  guardians. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 


MS.  wwarmt  ucims  Jimaotmr  noH  tn  board  of  guardians,  and  squire  daltok  sets  to 
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Or  re-eotering  the  room  where  die  airbiters 
•f  ber  ^  were  sittiag,  Mrs.  ChreenhiU  mi^ 
bve  teeo  trtoes  of  somewhat  rouh  diseussioa 
OB  Bore  than  one  cowtenance,  had  she  been 
is  «  condition  to  sttidjr  them.  Bat,  in  troth, 
ike  »w  nothing  but  the  ftce  of  Mr.  Rimminaton, 
«  which  Imt  tym  inmiediately  fixed  tfaem- 
Nhes;  and  wlwreon  she  read,  not  eiaetlT  strange 
nittera,  for  the  doom  ahe  saw  there  haa  already 
beta  agUB  and  again  foretold  by  ber  fears:  but 
Kill,  u  it  was  aU  she  most  druded.  it  shook 
ber  whole  frame,  almost  as  Tiolenuy  as  if  it 
bU  not  been  anticipated. 

"I  an  sorry  to  tell  yon,  Mrs.  Greenhill," 
uid  b&  "that  the  board  have  decided  it  to  be 
ifsaiihle  to  grant  yon  any  out-door  relief.  If 
70W  dreumstancee  are  such  as  to  render  the 
iMitaiKe  of  the  Union  neecssary,  you  must 
okin  it  W  c<MBin£  mlo  the  honsci  If  you 
ttneat  to  do  (fail,  an  order  shall  be  made  out 
witdiagly." 

In  a  momeirt  the  unhappy  woman  remflm. 
bcj  only  the  acmie  she  had  just  left,  and  Ae 
mUukoly  imprisonment  that  threatened  the 
iitt  ckiluen,  whose  gambols  bad  so  often 
htn  ber  delight,  and  she  felt  as  if  she  were 
nlj  wtina  for  breath  to  say  that  she  would 

7 to  won  huder  still,  rather  than  rob  Aem 
fts  bleadnss  of  fine  air  to  breadie,  and 
jma  sed  to  roll  upon;  but  ere  she  felt  soffi* 
tittt  eoniage  to  say  it,  the  image  of  their  eager 
kHgiy  eyes  fixed  upon  her  as  A»  rateted 
(lbs,  enpty.handed!)  amongst  them,  reenrred 
to  ber,  and  seising  iq»en  the  back  of  ft  chair  to 
nttdy  ^rselC  abe  said,  <<Thank  yon,  sir.  If 
TDi  please."  The  eyes  of  BIr,  Dalton  wwe  fixed 
^  ber  as  she  spoke,  and  the  a^ony  her 
'tttDtts  betrayed,  almost  reconciled  hun  to  the 
wsewhat  imprudent  act  which  he  was  quite 
are  his  Ellen  would  claim  bis  promise  to  per- 

aw  soon  as  be  should  report  to  her  what 
passed. 

N«r  was  he  in  any  degree  mistaken  in  sup- 
PMi^  that  her  eagerness  to  achieve  her  object 
voold  now  admit  of  no  iMiger  delay.  He  would 
for  many  reasons,  have  avoided  the  bu- 
MKtt  altoe^er,  but  after  the  conditional 
MOMBt  he  had  given,  this  was  impossible ;  and, 
■dt  being  the  case,  he  yielded  to  his  wish  of 
■■Uog  the  rdief  to  be  afforded  as  prompt  and  as 
(wplete  as  mi^t  be,  both  for  Uie  purpose  of 
p>afying  his  darling,  and  of  healii^  the  misery 
M  had  witnessed.  Ere  be  reached  Us  own 
P>«*,  therefore,  he  had  already  done  much 
^^vda  the  performance  of  the  good  work.  His 
■nt  cue  was  to  see  his  bailiff,  and  in  his  in. 
tmiew  with  him  he  did  all  he  could  towards 
Joying  the  most  obiectiouable  part  of  the 
J|^J**<^n.  No  man  liviog  ever  placed  less 
]Mw  value  upon  money  than  Squire  Dalton; 
>M  the  (act  of  Ellen's  expending  her  little  leg- 
Uy  n  tte  manner  she  proposed  was  a  matter 
«  ■Msntel^  no  consequence  in  his  eyes«  com* 


pared  to  the  evil  of  having  ber  interference  in 
the  a&irs  of  Mrs.  Greenhill  reported  at  the 
Castle,  He  did  his  admirable  girl  the  justice  to 
believe  that  she  would  wish  to  avoid  this,  fully 
as  much  as  he  did  himself,  and  feared  not  to 
trust  to  her  disMetion  in  managing  the  business 
widi  Mrs.  Greenhill;  hot  how  to  leatoie  ber  ta 
her  former  habitation  as  his  tenant,  withost  bb 
own  interference  becoBing  known,  was  the 
difficulty.  While  mediUtang  on  tiiis  really 
knotty  point,  be  rode  onwards  at  the  very 
slowest  pace  that  his  stout  hackney  could  be 
made  to  walk,  and  the  time  thus  gained  sufficed 
to  settle  his  plan  of  operations.  "I  need  tell 
him  no  ialsenoods  about  the  matter,"  thought 
the  worthy  gentleman;  ''a  little  very  innocent 
mystification  is  all  that  will  be  necessary." 

"Ralph,  1  am  come  to  yon  vpon  a  secret 
embassy,"  said  the  squire,  as  he  entered  the 
cottage  of  bis  old  servank  "and  yoa  must  be 
a  very  discreet  fellow,  and  ask  me  no  qaestions, 
and  taen,  yon  know,  according  to  the  pithy 
old  pTO\w>,  I  sb^  teU  you  no  ues.  Yon  know 
all  the  sad  story  about  the  Greenhills.  Their 
cottage  is  not  taken  yet,  is  it?" 

"Why,  no,  sir,"  replied  Ralph,  "I  can't  say 
as  it's  taken.  But  there's  no  less  than  three 
that's  pretty  eager  to  get  it;  and  I  have  pro- 
mised neiHMr  of  them  as  yeL  becaose  I  wanted 
to  know  a  little  bit  more  about  the  ebaracter 
of  the  one  as  Uds  the  h^hest" 

"Oh-well,  thafs  all  very  riaht,  Ralph;  and 
BOW  you  moat  tell  than  all  that  it  ia  not  to 
be  dbposed  oi,  for  the  old  tenanlfa  coming 
hack  agun." 

"The  old  tenant?  What!  Mrs.  Greenhill,  sir? 
Sure,  sir,  begsiog  your  pardon,  you  must  be 
mistaken,"  replied  Ralph;  "for  I  am  amost  as 
sure  as  1  can  be  of  any  thing,  that  the  whole 
family,  bag  and  baggage,  are  all  goii^  into  the 
workhouse." 

"It  is  always  wisest  to  be  sure  of  nodiing, 
Ralph,"  rallied  bis  master,  smiling;  "and  yet 
1  will  give  yoa  leave  to  be  sure  of  what  I  am 
now  going  to  tell  you,  and  that  is,  that  a  good 
friend  of  old  BIrs.  Greenbill's  has  given  me  to 
understand  that  she  shall  take  it  as  a  great 
favour  if  I  will  let  the  poor  woman  go  back 
to  her  old  cottage,  and  I  have  promiaed  that 
I  will,  Ralph." 

The  bailiff  rubbed  his  chin,  and  looked  in- 
telligent. "That  most  be  the  Duchess,  sir.  It 
is  easy  enough  to  guess  that  riddle,  whether 
you  are  pleaaed  to  tell  it  or  not  And  I  don't 
much  wonder  that  ber  Grace  shonldn't  wish  to 
have  it  talked  of,  for  it's  no  great  credit  to  be 
for  ever  going  on  helping  to  uphold  such  extra- 
vagance as  Tom  OreenhiU's.  However,  thafs 
no  business  of  mioe,  any  way.  But  1  hope 
you'll  get  your  rent  paid,  your  honour." 

"  1  have  no  doubt  of  it,  Ralph,— not  the  least 
in  the  world,  so  you  need  not  be  uneasy  on 
that  score.  Omy  yoa  most  please  to  remember. 
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that  duHigh  yoa  have  said  it  was  die  Dnohess 
by  irhose  desire  I  have  undertaken  to  manage 
the  widow  GreenhiU's  return  to  her  old  quar- 
ters, 1  have  not  said  a  sin^e  word  to  confirm 
your  snspicaons." 

"No  need,  sir,"  replied  the  man,  laughing; 
« the  thing  speaks  for  itself,  as  we  say.  How- 
ever, my  lady  duchess,  nor  yon  neither,  sir, 
have  got  no  reason  to  be  afiraid  of  my  tongue. 
I  shan't  say  nothing  to  nobody.  Let  every  man 
have  his  own  guess  about  it,  and  thdX  you 
know,  sir,  will  be  neithw  your  &nlt  nor  mine." 

This  delicate  part  of  the  boaineas  f;ot  through 
Hr.  Dalton  returned  home,  and  immediately 
summoned  Ellen  to  a  conference  in  his  library. 

"Well,  papa,  how  have  they  treated  her?" 
were  her  first  words. 

"Why,  by  no  means  like  wise  men.  in  my 
opinion,"  he  replied;  "and  1  am  obliged  to 
confess,  Ellen,  that,  do  what  1  will  to  prevent 
it,  my  allegiance  to  the  new  law  is  so  ofien 
shaken  by  the  want  of  wisdom  in  its  adminis- 
tration, that  1  am  terribly  afraid  I  shall  turn 
round  before  it  is  long,  and  confess  diat  the 
amendment  wanta  aadly  to  he  amended.  But 
this  is  not  what  you  are  listening  for,  with 
your  dear  earnest  eyes,  and  you  are  a  good 
nrl  not  to  tell  me  so.  But  I  can  reward  you, 
Ellen.  1  have  shewn  more  prompt  obedience  to 
your  commands  than  you  could  well  expect, 
young  lady,  considering  that  1  do  not  altogether 
consider  your  scheme  a  prudent  one.  1  have 
abeady  setded  with  Ralph  that  your  protegi 
is  to  return  immediately  to  her  own  dwdling; 
and,  what  is  better  still,  he  has  not  the  very 
slightest  suspicion  that  either  you  or  I  have 
any  diing  to  do  with  die  matter." 

"I  cannot  thank  yon  half  enough,  my  dear 
father,"  she  replied,  **and  I  feel  so  very  happy 
about  it,  that  Frederic  must,  1  think,  leave  off 
calling  me  an  old  maid  for  a  UtUe  while, 
I  shall  be  looking  so  gay  and  so  young.  But 
you  mnst  go  on,  my  dear,  deir  lather,  con- 


tinned  Ellon,  eamesdy;  "I  mut  have  ft 
money  I  ^ke  to  you  abont,  or  d»  Imihi 
cannot  prosper." 

"  I  know  that  quite  well,  my  deir 
replied  Mr.  Dalton,  "and  yon  shall  bive  i 
much  money  as  yoa  please.  Bat  dUs  vm  i 
teresting-looking  old  woman,  Ellen,  told  u'  (h 
she  felt  qoite  confident  that  they  sboild  1 
able  to  matiitain  themselves  agsm  v^  b 
son  got  out  of  prison ;  and,  Ibeiefoie,  if  ^ 
will  take  my  advice,  yo«  will  not,  for  a  tM 
sand  good  reasons,  do  mam  dtta  is  Decasnj 
Were  1  you,  EUen,  I  wooid  net  sttaqt ! 
restore  them  to  ^  unincumbwed  lOMCwij 
of  the  old  women's  annuity.  I  dul  bdii 
Tom  Greenhill  is  at  all  a  bad  man;  bit  I  bij 
no  doubt  that  it  was  his  leanmg  loo  ^ 
this  independence,  which  caused  his  auled  i 
business,  and  all  the  misery  that  has  felbwd 

"What  sort  of  a  creature  shoidd  I  be,  il 
reftised  to  obey  inmlicidy  every  anssestioi 
yours,  my  dear,  kind,  eontUUr^t  ratherl 
said  Ellen,  while  a  tear,  which  the  tender  oh 
he  gave  her  seemed  to  say  be  udNilMd  «^ 
started  to  her  e^.  "We  rant  nt  kick  I 
much  of  her  furniture  uwe  can,"  imriH 
"  I  believe  it  is  none  of  it  sold,  bit  pm 
at  that  wicked-lookii^  shop  in  the  Bi^Stni 
1  will  ask  her  what  tike  wiO  require  IvAi 
and  give  it  to  her;  and  afterwards  sk  it 
have  only  a  few  sUUtngs  a-week  I*  Mf! 
what  she  gets  by  her  woA,  till  hcrwiiJ 
liberty."  I 

"Very  well,  EUen,  that  is  exacftirvhitl 
thiiyi  you  bad  better  do;  and  hm  is  U 
pounds  for  you  to  begin  with,"  reWM^  \ 
fiidwr.  "I  need  not  caution  yoa,  deven," 
added,  after  the  pause  ai  a  monMsi, 
very  carefid  to  make  it  a  point  •(  hmm'* 
her,  not  to  let  either  yonr  name,  or  viae, 
mentioned  in  the  business." 

EUen's  lair  (ace  became  of  a  voy  hii^< 
nadmi  as  she  answered,  mt,  Ww) 
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FURra  FhAdm,  vfcose  gnator  portion  was 
*oi  the  valour  of  the  British  arms,  had 
been  reconqaered  in  subsequent  campaigns. 

TV  genias  of  Nanrice,  Count  de  Saxe,  had 
retriered  the  fallen  fortunes  of  the  French,  and 
the  Tielories  of  the  illostrions  Marlborough 
*ere  remembered  with  impatience,  as  the  more 
letcDt  SDccesses  of  this  later  master  of  the  art 
of  war  swept  nway  the  result  of  the  British 
Wo's  conqaests.  With  an  inferior  force,  he 
tov  Iwld  in  cb«ck  the  army  of  the  allies,  and 
dM(|h  uaMe  to  maintain  «  pitched  battle,  the 

Skmn  distribution  of  his  battdions  prevented 
adversaries  from  conceDtrating,  and  forcing 
^  to  a  general  eojgagement  Until  his  pre- 
MDce  might  -be  reoniied,  he  had  retired  from 
Dnkirk  to  Coartrai,  where  he  was  better  able 
(e  eojoy  tb«  pleasures  he  loved.  Of  these,  the 
^tatre  was  one ;  and  thousti  a  dramatic  cora- 
puy  Attended  his  cmip,  which  he  might  com- 
■ud  at  all  times,  he  preferred  Conrtrai  to  a 
■ere  seaport  town,  as  in  the  former  a  more 
Mamished  aadioioe  might  do  hononr  Io  the 
oiltM  effurts  of  the  artists  whom  it  was  his 
flMsm  to  patronise.  Amoi^  these  the  ex> 
folBite  AdriMHi«  le  Coavreor  stood  pre-eminent 
It  was  she  who  first  inspired  the  Connt  with 
(Ik  passion  for  the  drama,  which,  in  her  hands, 
OMla  enchain  tke  imagination  and  engage  the 
fwioiu.  Her  embodiment  of  the  poet's  eon- 

3 'Hots,  showed  a  power  in  the  histrionic  art 
tch  he  did  not  conceive  it  possessed;  and 
^l>e  fascination  became  the  more  potent  from 
■•tag  onexMcted,  and  was  enduring  as  it  was 
nma.  The  admiration  her  talents  excited 
him  deaire  to  have  the  acqnaintuice  of 
•M  vho  so  often  charmed  him  in  pnhiic,  and 

■  (ha  society  of  this  gifted  actress  he  found 
Kv  Awms;  her  conversation  was  an  enjoy' 
*m  he  constantly  courted,  and  she  obtuned 
Wwent  inflaenoe  over  the  soldier  to  urge 

to  the  study  of  elegant  literature;  his  mind, 
"wHo  absoiwd  by  aatbors  who  could  only 
^(Md       knowledge  in  the  art  of  war,  was 
Vftm  t«  tike  contemplation  of  those  who 
*m       beam  to  Ibe  better  narposes  of 
r<««,  and  embeltisk  social  life  with  the  adom- 
of  poetrv  and  dw  fine  arts:  and  thus  en- 
*o*ca,  tbroDgn  hw  influence,  with  a  new  and 
exalting  power  of  enjoyment,  he  more 
ttt^ed  his  beautiftil  benefactress.  Profuse 

■  bii  expenditure,  his  patronage  of  Adrienne 
w  mniiopnt;  and  on  one  occassion  she  had 


the  opportnni^  of  proving  that  his  liberali^ 
was  not  unworthily  bestowed.  When,  under 
adverse  circumstances,  he  was  combatting  for 
(he  duchy  of  Cooriand,  Adrienne,  then  in  Paris 
pawned  ner  jewds  and  plate,  and  sent  a  con- 
siderable sum  to  replenish  die  military  chest 
of  her  patron. 

Here  was  a  (Vesh  causo  Of  adndntion  on  the 
part  of  the  Count,  whose  sense  of  such  noble 
coDduct  raised  her  still  higher  in  his  opinion, 
and  the  fur  Adrienne  became  such  a  ftvonrite, 
that  she  was  admitted  to  the  freedom  of  f^iend- 
Bhip  with  the  noble  Marshal,  and  mlghtventar« 
to  say  or  do  what  few  would  have  dared  to 
one  in  his  exalted  position. 

Whenever  the  exigencies  of  war,  on  hi* 
part,  or  of  die  Tkidtre  Francois  on  hers,  per- 
mitted, her  presence  was  always  requested  by 
the  Count,  to  add  tho  lustre  of  her  dramatic 
art  to  the  many  other  courtly  pleasures  with 
which  he  always  sought  to  adorn  his  camp, 
thereW  rendering  an  exile  from  the  capital 
more  bearable  to  the  young  nobles  who  followed 
his  standard.  One  of  these  occasions  had  now 
arrived ;  faostililies,  on  a  la^  scale,  were  laid 
by,  and  die  Marshal  awaited  with  impatience 
in  Conrtrai  the  arrival  of  the  renowned  L« 
Convreur;  for  the  pleasure  of  the  theatre  was 
held  in  dearer  anticipation  at  that  moment  from 
his  being  debarred  from  aotive  rxercise,  in  con< 
sequence  of  a  wound  received  in  early  life  and 
neglected,  and,  ofVen  causing  pain  and  incon* 
veoience,  now  exhibiting  sobie  of  its  unpleasant 
symptoms.  The  Connt,  for  the  greater  ease 
of  his  wounded  limb,  was  iadtakabiltt:  habited 
in  a  roguelain,  an  wearing  on  his  head  a 
silhen  eip,  in  which  a  small  aigrette  of  heron's 
feathers  was  qnainflv  fastened  with  a  jewel. 
He  was  surrounded  vr  Maps  and  bot^,  plans 
of  fortifications,  and  o&er  evidences  of  an  active 
commander,  and  poring  over  a  projected  move- 
ment, whioh  he  meamred  with  hand  and 
mind,  balancing  all  in  the  scale  of  contingency, 
when  the  arrival  of  Mademoiselle  Le  Couvreur 
was  announced.  The  compasses  were  flung 
aside,  all  thooghfft  of  the  campaign  were  aban- 
doned, and  the  joy  at  the  sight  of  his  lovely 
and  welcome  visitor  pat  "grim-visaged  war  to 
flight."  How  the  hours  glided  by— n^t  amusing 
anecdotes  the  actress  brought  mm  Patis!  The 
tittle-tattle  of  that  brilliant  place  was  served  op 
to  the  Marshal  with  the  piquant  sauce  of  the 
Mr  Adrienne's  manner;  even  court  plots  and 
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atate  intrigues  were  at  her  finger's  end,  and 
the  king  himself  did  not  escape. 

"There  is  one  thing  hoM*evcr  he  did  that  I 
love  him  for,"  said  she;  he  createil  yoii  a 
marshal;  I  need  not  tell  yon  how  i  rejoiced 
at  that  well-deserved  proof  of  his  majesty's 
favour.  I  have  not  till  now  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  nuking  mv  congratulations;  pny. 
Marshal,  accept  them  I" 

She  then  asked,  in  that  womanly  qiirit  ^^lich 
enjoys  the  outward  signs  of  triomph,  to  see 
the  odlon  which  the  king  had  presented. 

Saxe  smiled  at  the  fond  folly,  and  said,  "Is 
it  not  enough  to  know  that  I  am  a  Marshal, 
without  looking  at  the  bauble  which  represents 
the  rank?  it  is  not  half  so  fine  as  many  ofthe 
insiffaia  you  wear  upon  the  stafe." 

**But  more  real,"  answered  Adrienne;  ^and 
that  makes  all  the  difference  ." 

"Some  of  the  di^iics  of  real  life  arc  quite 
as  ansnbstanlial  as  your  pasteboard  crowns/' 
retamed-  the  Marshal.  "  What,  for  instance,  is 
my  coronet  of  Courland  worth?  It  is  dear  to 
me,  for  one  reason,  certainly;  the  struggle  to 
win  it  provi^tl  ihcrr:  was  yet  a  noble  and  dis- 
inlerc-sleil  Irii  ini>liip  left  in  the  world." 

He  fixed  lu-^  l.rl;;hi  f\c  si.mJficantly  on  Adrienne 
as  he  spiikc:  »hc  only  iuiswercd  by  a  smile 
and  vviin  an  iiittiiiaitnii  uf  the  head. 

'■Bnt  I  rcjical."  coniiiuicd  the  Count,  "what 
are  many  ol  the  (iignilies,  the  triumphs,  and 
the  honours  of  this  world,  more  than  a  theatric 
pageant,  only  not  so  amusing,  and  a  little  longer 
sometimes;  while  the  world  applaad  or  hisslty 
turns,  and  on  which  the  curtain  falls  at  last 
when  Death  'rings  down?'" 

"Go  onl  go  on!"  said  the  actress;  ''rally  as 
much  as  you  please :  hot  I  bold  my  opinion : 
—  the  tnumpb,  or  ^ief,  or  joy  of  this  world, 
most  be  moro  touching  than  that  of  the  theatre, 
because  il  veaL" 

**Ma  bellel"  answered  the  Marshal,  with 
VMdy  GOVtfMjr.  "all  is  real  when  vou  are  om 
the  staie^  , 

"  Ahl"  returned  the  lovely  woman,  "if  yon 
reply  by  compliments,  1  most  give  up  the  ar- 
gumont:  but  though  I  can  say  no  more,  1  wiU 
sec  the  baton." 

The  Marshal's  principal  attendant  was  sum- 
iiioiied,  and  at  the  lady's  desire  the  staff  of 
(lidci:  was  produced.  It  was  beautifully  wrought, 
studded,  or  to  use  tlic  ancient  heraldic  phrase, 
si'inc  wilh  fteuTs-dc-Us  in  gold  and  enamel. 
Tlic  fair  Adrienne  snatched  the  glittering  emblem 
of  military  domination  from  the  hand  of  the 
attendant,  and  when  he  had  left  the  room  she 
kissed  it  passionately,  and  exdaimed,  >'  May 
victory  hover  wheref^nr  'tis  raised!  but  the 
wish  is  needless— it  flM|^  i°  the  hands  of  Lb 
Marechal  de  Saxe."  . 

"You  can  beat  me  at  compliments,"  said 
the  Marshal.  "  though  yoxk  disclaim  them." 

Ailrirnne  rose,  and  a^sllm^ng  a  military  stand, 
waved  ihc  li.itoii  in  the  .lir,  and  with  the  hap- 
piest mimicry  imitating   the  Count's  manner, 

Kve  a  series  of  the  most  absurd  commands, 
le  Count  landied.  half  at  the  close  imitation 
of  himself,  half  at  the  nonsense  she  was  talking; 
while  (he  admiration  of  her  beautiful  am,  as 
it  waved  to  and  fro  in  all  (he  accostomed  ^ace 


of  the  highest  stndv,  cast  an  Attic  enjomeiit 
over  the  scene,  and  almost  made  farce  subline. 

"Sit  down!"  cried  the  Count,  when  his 
laughter  permitted  him  to  speak;  "sit  down, 
lady  ihir — what  nonsense  you  do  talk.  If  Ber- 
cules  was  absurd  holding  the  distaff.  Venu 
makes  as  poor  work  with  the  truncheon." 

The  lively  tite-a-tile  was  soon  iotempled 
by  the  aonouDcement  that  Hons,  de  Devenisk, 
the  commandant,  waited  the  Marshal's  pleasarr. 

**Jtfa  foil"  exclaimed  the  Count,  surprised, 
and  consulting  his  waicb,  "fiie  le  tempt  fmV 
it  is  indeed  the  hour  I  appointed;"  andturnii^ 
to  the  scrvnt,  he  desired  him  to  make  bti 
compliments  to  the  commandant,  and  say  be 
should  be  charmed  to  see  him:  the  servant  re- 
tired. 

"Now,"  said  the  Count  to  the  lady, '  yoa 
will  hear  some  very  droll  French  spoken. ' 

"  1  am  used  to  that,"  said  Adrienne,  with  a 
smile,  alluding  to  the  MarshaFa  own  feici^ 
accent. 

"Ahl  but  I  am  an  angel  collared  (o  Hoaa 
de  Devenish;  he  is  an  Irishman — one  of  the 
many  thousuids  who,  brave  as  CsMsr,  sail 
loving  fighting  in  their  hearts,  are  not  allowed 
to  draw  a  sword  for  the  kuijS  of  Great  Biitaia. 
under  whose  crown  they  livel  and  tberefoie 
they  help  to  win  victories  for  other  countries. 
I  have  known  De  Devenish  many  years;  be 
was  an  officer  in  the  first  reajment  1  ever 
raised,  and  has  been  in  many  a  not  place  wi& 
me;  he  has  elevated  himselT  by  his  own  merit 
to  be  commandant  of  this  fortress,  and  a  smk 
deserving  officer  never  held  conmand." 

The  entrance  of  the  commandant  cut  skvit 
any  farther  pmise  or  comment  the  Count  ni^ 
have  felt  inclined  (o  make,  and  after  retanuf 
the  Marshal's  salutation,  he  begged  to  weaml 
to  him  an  officer  who  had  entered  thechaaiber 
with  him.  His  aspect  was  stem,  and  his  im 
in  a  sUng  spoke  of  recent  encounter;  and  vkei 
the  commandant  inboduced  him  under  the  aasM 
of  Captain  Lynch,  the  Marshal  seemed  to  re* 
ceive  nira  witn  peculiar  courtesy. 

"Charmed  to  see  you,  Ca^ain,"  said  tte 
Marshal;  "yon  have  strengthened  thebrigsde* 
wonderfully  j^what  dashing  fellaws  you  havs 
brought  from  Ireland— are  they  all  such  hui- 
some  strong  straight  dare-devils?" 

"I  believe,  lUrshal,  we  are  preUy  ftirif 
provided  with  natural  gifts." 

"You  have  got  hurt— how's  that?" 

"  A  sharp  a£bir.  Marshal, '  answered  Devseiw. 
taking  up  the  conversation;  "and  in  a  nirtec 
I  would  not  have  expected,  which  made  ne 
take  the  liberty  of  bringing  the  Captain  vita 
me,  to  give  all  the  information  you  nigU 
desire." 

The  Marshal  withdrew  to  a  table  at  dw  nr- 
ther  end  of  the  room,  and  after  asking  Gspttia 
Lynch  some  few  brief  questions,  he  (otaod  to 
Devenish,  and  with  an  outspread  map  before 
him,  began  to  gauge  distances  with  a  pair  « 
compasses.  After  a  pause  of  a  few  "^■"'''^ 
he  exclaimed  to  toe  comoundant,  "I 
you   'tis   impossible;   the  Dnke  de  un** 

•  The  Irish  Briffuda— sne  of  tit  moot 
Caished  In  tke  French  army  of  Ifts  fsriei. 
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iMBt  is  here— Mons.  de  Lottauz  then.  The 
Dike  de  Biron  conld  not  be  forced— St.  Sau- 
Tcir  eoMRuuids  an  tmpenetrable  point— the 
CoDot  de  Longaunai  would  not  pcnnit  an  enemy 
10  steal  a  march— 'lis  impossible  any  thiog  ul' 
noneni  can  have  taken  place." 

Deveoish  ventured  certain  sn^estions,  which 
the  Manhal  listened  to  with  m  attention  which 
skewed  in  what  respect  be  hdd  the  conunan- 
dant's  judgment,  but  sifll  lie  miuntained  the 
<^on  tut  any  serious  movement  of  the 
eannr  was  imposnble. 

While  this  conference  of  so  much  moment 
was  coing  forward,  Lvnch's  attention  was  ar- 
icsfed  by  the  oecupanon  of  Adriennc,  who, 
Hill  holding  the  Marshal's  truncheon,  used  it 
l»r  a  playtning  to  provoke  her  dog  into  ac- 
iiTii;r-  ><^s:  while  the  interest  of  kingdoms 
«u  in  debate,  the  staff  of  hiAiour,  presented 
by  a  proud  potentate  to  an  illnstrioos  soldier, 
wii  Hade  the  toy  of  the  moment  in  the  hand 
of  a  woman ! 

Lynch's  mind  was  not  of  the  mould  to  derive 
ajoyment  from  the  piquant  frivolity  of  such  a 
kmc:  the  staff  of  Donour  made  a  plaything 
for  tbe  amDseoient  of  a  lap^log,  to  his  earnest 
■Hire  only  conveyed  a  sense  of  displeasure, 
tul  an  expression' of  pity  and  sadness  passed 
vngs  his  oonotenance  vmile  kc  watched  (he 
paAols  ol  the  lady's  pet,  pursuing  in  bonnd- 
circles  the  baton  which  the  lovely  woman 
nved  above  his  head.  Even  the  beauty  of 
pnsoD  and  grace  of  action  before  him,  to  whicli, 
n4er  ordinary  circnrastances.  he  was  not  in- 
msible,  became  neutralized  by  (he  wound  liis 
JMse  of  propriety  received.  The  impressions 
of  the  man  were  less  vivid  than  the  feelings 
of  the  soldier :  and  the  trancheon,  which  in 
In  miod  was  associated  with  thoughts  of  honour 
aad  victory,  and  whose  indication  he  would 
bm  followed  with  alacrity  though  the  path 
ted  to  dead), — that  type  of  command  to  be 
degraded,  as  he  considered  it,  cast  a  deeper 
mide  over  his  stem  and  massive  features  the 
longer  he  lo<^ed.  His  attention  was  withdrawn 
fnnn  the  displeasing  incident  by  a  word  addressed 
lo  him  by  the  Mar^l,  vho  having  finished 
tbe  focussion  of  the  important  topics  on  which 
Ik  was  engaged  with  the  Cenunandan^  turned 
(be  conversation  npoe  the  passing  trivialities 
of  the  time. 

"I  hope  yon  and  Mademoiselle,  your  fair 
'MShler,  ciyoyed  the  ball  the  other  night, 
Ciptoin;— by-the-by,  what  a  charming  person 
is.  She  was  called  by  common  consent  in 
ike  $d9n>  La  belle  irtmdaise." 

Lynch  bowed,  and  thanked  the  Bfardul  for 
n  Battering  speech  with  a  formal  courtesy. 

1  hope  sne  enjoyed  our  comedy  too/' 

^Extremely,  sir." 

"No  doubt  she  can  appreciate  the  wit  of  Mo- 
l>^,  for  I  knows  she  speaks  French  charmingly. 
—Has  she  ever  lived  m  Paris?" 
,  "No,  Count:  she  has  passed  most  of  her  life 
■  behnd." 

"Then  how  has  she  acqoired  so  pure  an 

"An  oM  priest  was  her  insfmctor." 
"Mu  fnff,  I  fonot  thitf;  nil  v«ur  nrieets 
8H  their  edoeation  m  FraMe.  We  send  yo« 


priests,  and  you  snpplv  us  with  soldiers.  We 
have  the  best  of  the  eargain,"  said  the  Mar- 
shal, laughing.  "So  a  priest  has  taught  her 
French?" 

"Yes.  Count,  and  something  better,  1  hope," 
replied  the  father,  seriously, 

"Oh,  doubtless,"  returned  the  Coimt,  with  a 
corresponding  suavity  of  voice  :  "fru/  slill  she 
eajoytd  our  eomedv,"  added  he,  with  a  mis- 
chievous twinkle  of  his  dark  eye,  and  one  of 
bis  merriest  smiles. 

"Cmainly,"  replied  Lynch;  **w«  say  in  Ire- 
land, sir,  (hat  we  may  be  'merry  and  wise/ 
and  I  think  it  quite  possible." 

'M'll  go  farther  than  that,"  said  the  Marshal) 
"I  think  it  very  unwise  not  to  be  merry  when 
one  can.  But  now  1  can  olTer  to  Mademoiselle 
a  higher  entertainment.  Our  camp  is  honoured 
with  the  presence  of  the  first  artiste  in  the 
world,"  and  he  looked  lo  Adrienne  as  be  spoke: 
''and  1  doubt  not.  Mademoiselle  has  tears  to 
bestow  on  tragedy,  as  well  as  smiles  to  reward 
comedy.  I  hope  for  the  honour  of  seeing  yon 
and  your  fair  daughter.  Captain,  amongst  our 
auditory." 

*'Thanks,  Marshal ; — hnt  my  daughter  has  left 

Conrfrai." 

*'For  shame,  Captain!   Beauties  are  not  so 

rieiity  here,  that  we  can  spare  so  fair  a  face, 
hope  Mademoiselle  reoims  soon :  besides,  re- 
meniner  what  an  imclleciual  banquet  is  before 
her  ill  seeing  Mademoiselle  Le  Convrenr."  He 
■  waved  his  hand  towards  Adrienne,  and  bowed 
conrtcoudy.  She  returned  the  sajutalioii.  with 
a  smile,  and  retired. 

"I  hope  your  daughter  is  within  recall,"  con- 
tinued the  Coont.  '"Where  is  she?" 

Captain  Lynch  hesitated  for  a  mommt,  and 
muttered  something  about  the  Marshal's  to» 
flattering  courtesy. 

"I  insist  on  knowing,"  said  the  Count,  with 
his  most  winning  air.  "1  positively  CMuroand 
her  presence  here,  to  grace  oor  revels; — where 
is  she?  Answer,  Captain,  or  dread  a  generalis- 
simo's di^easiHv:  if  your  fair  daughter  is 
thus  spirited  away,  1  swear  yon  shall  not  have 
a  forlorn  hope  to  lead,  or  a  post  of  danger  to 
defend,  for  the  rest  of  the  campaign." 

Lynch  smiled  at  the  nature  of  the  Marshal's 
threatened  punishment,  and  in  reply  to  the  re- 
iterated questions  of  where  his  daughter  had 
gone,  he  replied:  "Te  Bruges;"  but  m  despite 
of  the  entreaties  made  for  her  return,  the 
Captain  respectfully  declined  the  honour  of  the 
Marshal'a  pressing  invitation,and  soon  withdrew 
in  company  of  the  commandant. 

Tliey  ha<l  scarcely  retired,  when  the  Count 
ordered  the  immedute  attendance  of  his  favour- 
ite emissary,  Lerronx. 

A  swarthy  man,  of  powerful  fVame,  overhang- 
ing brow,  and  quick  darit  eye,  soon  made  his 
appearance.  The  moment  he  entered,  the  Count 
addressed  him  with  something  of  reproach  in 
his  manner. 

''How  is  it  that  you  never  toM  me  Made- 
moiselle de  Lynch  had  left  Coartrai  ?" 
did  not  know  it,  Monxeiffnewr." 
"Then  she  has  fairly  given  you  die  slip?" 
**BM  I  will  learn  where  she  ia  gone,  if  Mm- 
seigneur  desires." 
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"I  know  it  without  your  h«lp>-so  you  m« 
I  have  do«e  without  yon  this  tine— preM» 

gardt." 

*'Pardony  Monseigneur. — ^And  what  is  Mon- 
ieigneur's  pleasured" 

"We  most  have  the  lady  back  to  Courtni; 
we  haye  wt  beauties  to  ^are  here— eh,  Ler- 
roDx?" 

"Mons^ffneur  is  rigbt." 

**She  is  too  chsnniDS  a  peison  to  stay  at 
Bmces  while  I  am  here." 

"AtBRDOES;— thanks,  JfiHuetpieur.— But  what 
address  f" 

"Plaene  take  thee,  rascal;  am  1  to  find  out 
every  thing  that  belongs  to  thy  bosinesa  ?  " 

"fardoH,  Momciptturf  am  I  to  go  to  Bruges 
tell?" 

"Yes:  you  know  how  to  find  oat  wliere  any- 
body is  an;^here,  and  can  discover  the  address 
of  HademoiseDe.  She  is  too  handsome  to  be 


spared  from  Courtrai.  and  me  most  nako  asms 
excuse  to  get  her  back.  Her  father  is  wounded; 
that  is  a  good  plea  to  draw  her  frea  her  re- 
treat." 

<' Admirable,  JfoMM^neiir/" 
You  can  make  it  serve,  I  think." 

"Without  doohi,  JfojurtfMiir." 

"Contrive  it  your  own  way:— hnt  of  coirss 
/  know  nothing  about  it."  He  threw  him  a 
purse  of  gold  as  he  ^ke,  and  SMiled. 

Lerroux  answered  with  a  vile  Iter  and  lew 
chuckle. 

"Lose  no  time." 

"Not  a  moment,  Motueiffneur  " 

'<And  you  shall  not  lose  money  for  tbeie 
is  anolker  parse  if  yon  bring  back  the  lady." 

"  Monseigneur  is  toe  geedl"  said  the  wrettb, 
with  a  crioge,  as  he  retired  from  (be  reoi^ 
and  left  the  Manhal  tv  his  altenale  ravoiei 
of  love  mH  WM. 


CuPTU  VL 


Tux  Conuaaadant  insisted  on  tlie  presence  of 
Captain  Lynch  at  his  quarters  on  their  retiring 
from  the  Marshal's  presence.  The  latter  pleaded 
lus  wound  as  "  reason  fit"  why  it  were  wiser 
to  betake  him  to  the  retirement  of  bis  own 
lodging  and  die  repose  of  his  own  bed:  bat 
the  Commandant  pleaded  ancient  friokdship, 
with  that  oft-used  clause,  "  the  length  of  time 
since  they  had  met;"  and  Lynch  being  an  Irish- 
man, the  social  disposition  of  his  nature  backed 
his  iViend's  request,  and  yielded  to  the  Com- 
mandant's wishes,  on  the  promise  of  tbe  latter 
that  Lynch  should  "  do  as  be  Uked ;"  which 
meant,  that  tbe  Commandant  would  not  enforce 
his  guest  to  drink  till  he  was  Hpsy.  In  the 
course  of  their  walk,  Mon*.  de  Oevenish,  for 
so  we  must  call  oar  Freoch-Irish  eommandaut, 
aUnded  to  the  beauty  of  tbe  Captain's  daughter, 
and  the  ooiversal  admiration  she  created. 

"  Even  tbe  Marshal,"  said  h^  <■  thoogh  used 
to  the  blaze  of  chanau  in  the  French  coar^ 
has  been  attracted." 

"I  wish  he  were  no^"  retnmed  the  father. 

"And  wby  not?  ' 

"Because  I  desire  not  such  distinctions  for 
my  child.  The  admiration  of  wolves  for  lambs 
is  somethinjs  like  that  of  yoor  Count-Marshal 
for  a  captam's  danghter;  it  is  disproportionate, 
and  any  superstructure  on  so  false  a  base,  must 
fUl;  and  in  falUng,  whom  would  it  crush?— the 
woman.  The  brilUaucy  of  a  warrior's  reputa- 
tion, and  a  courtier's  manner,  are  an  over-match 
for  the  natural  weakness  even  of  the  most 
sensible  girl;  and  I  would  not  willingly  expose 
my  child  to  the  trial:— not  that  I  fearer  doubt 
her  good  sense  and  her  innate  love  of  all  th^ 
is  honourably  not  only  in  reality,  bnt  in  seeming ; 
nevertheless,  I  shoold  shrink  at  the  idle  whispers 
of  a  clique  commenting  upon  the  courtesies  of 
a  man  of  (he  Count's  gay  rq>u(a(ion  to  my 
daughter." 

"Uy  dear  friend,"  ansmred  DevMtish,  "you 
fliink  like  a  man  who  has  lived  in  the  beraut 
ntirement  of  our  naUva  land,  aa4  is  mwoA  to 
(he  world,** 


"Aod  you,  my  good  Conunaadant,"  retaned 
Lynch,  "think— or  perhaps  I  bad  better  my, 
d<m't  think  of  s«ch  matten,  with  the  carelen- 
neas  that  long  habit  has  ongeKdered  while  lin« 
with  Aese  draaMatized  foreJgnen." 

"It  is  possible,"  said  Deveaisfa;''  b«t  I  hope 
1  am  not  contaminated." 

"Certainly  not,"  replied  the  Captain;  "bs( 
your  feelings  on  such  matters  are  blunted:  sad 
so  strongly  do  I  feel  on  thu  snhjeet,  (hat  I  an 
going  to  ask  of  yon  tbe  favour  ol  supptyiog  w 
with  some  trusty  messenger,  to  convey  to  sqr 
dai^hter  a  letter  to  warn  her  against  any  m- 
prise  that  may  be  attempted  to  dimw  fcar  is 
Courtral." 

"Surprise I"  aclaimed  Devenish,  in  wondtf. 

"Aye,  surprise,"  repeated  Lynch ;  "Aerewu 
something  in  the  manner  of  the  Conai  I  did 
not  like— it  jarred  upon  me;  and  I  would  w 
the  favour  at  your  bands  I  nave  named." 

"  You  shall  have  it,  my  deu>  fnod." 

"My  wound,  and  the  duties  I  have  topsrior" 
here,  said  die  Captain,  "are  obatades  t»  >r 
own  departure  heiwe  at  this  moment,  or  I  weald 
instandy  go  to  Bruges  and  see  ay  girl;  bats 
letter  in  «a/«  bands  most  serve  my  turn  forms 
present.  Yea  say  yon  can  fiiraish  a  tni? 
messengerf  " 

"Depend  on  me,"  replied  Devenidu 

"Thanks I"  said  Lynch;  "it  is  enon|^." 

Their  brief  and  confidential  colloquy  broo^ 
diem  to  the  quarters  of  the  Commandant)  vbffe 
a  few  officers  had  been  invited  to  share  tss 
hospitality  of  his  tahlei  and  were  already  awai^ 
their  host.  He  pleaded  tbe  commands  of  >" 
Marshal  fw  this  breach  of  etiquette  on  bispsri, 
and  ordered  diuer  to  be  served  direcUy. 

Most  of  the  men  were  Irish,  fbr  Devsaiia 
loved  to  have  bis  conntrymm  about  him,  sod 
the  ^er-dinner  hilarity  was  mingled  with 
antionitationB  nS  the  proposed  descent  on  tffS" 
Britain,  in  the  cause  of  Prince  Charles,  and  i» 
probable  result  on  Ireland.  Lynch  proaussd 
most  devotod  adheimoa  to  the  eanss, 
j^ofalllralani-^iaaiinc  hispanonalknowiMP 
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!      fte  fM^agt  of  the  conotof,  is  Uw  euw  <tf 
ihBtr  legitiule  kug. 

"Ibfe  fools  they!"  said Devenish— "pass the 
boKle,  boys." 

"Cul  voa  devotiou  to  a  sacred  duty  folly?" 
luAhymm,  in  whom  a  romantic  and  eothusiastic 
utan  prodaced  a  deeper  love  for  a  siskiog 

CiUb 

I  call  it  folly,"  retaroed  Devenish,  "to  adhere 
to  a  Isoiily  through  whom  poor  Ireland  lost  all, 
lai  got  BoihiDg.  They  adnered  to  the  royal 
esBK  in  Charles  the  First's  time,  and  little  thanks 
they  got^nly  were  mwrlkered  entirely  by 
Crmwell  for  it  after,  and  had  not  even  pity 
6«  Charles  the  Second.  SUll,  for  all  that, 
solhiag  woald  serve  them  but  to  stick  to  dirtif  « 
itBMft,  with  desperate  fidelity;  and  much  good 
ikii  did  them, — only  got  them  murtkered  over 
^lin  by  black  Billy,  and  made  the  world  just 
He  big  barrack  for  Irishmen  to  go  live  abroad 
%  for  they  dare  not  stay  at  home." 

"And  are  we  not  as  badly  off  under  George?" 
libd  Lynch,  sloonily— **aad  is  It  not  worth 
« ilniggn  to  make  Irelaad  a  land  ^i^er*  her 
mai  aay  live  and  die  in  henonr,  and  not  be 
bleed  to  live  in  exile,  if  Aey  wonid  not  live 
H  slaves?" 

"Ah,  Lynch,  leave  your  indignant  eloonmce, 
ftc  a  good  boy,  and  pass  the  wiue,— there  is 

Cir  0  Donnel  eyeing  the  bottle  wiA  a  loading 
k.  that  is  quite  heart-breaking." 
''I  am  of  your  opinion.  Commandant,  r»- 
ipectiag  the  expedition,"  said  O'DodmII,  filling 
bii  glw.  The  wit  spoke  truth,  who  told  Louis 
ibtt  he  woold  never  see  mass  oeifonned  in 
Loadoa,  ulesa  he  had  three  hanared  thousand 
wlJien  to  serre  it." 

''We  have  yet  to  see  what  the  expedition 
win  do,"  said  Lynch. 

"And  they  are  making  all  haste  in  their  pre- 
rmtioBS,"  added  Blake. 

"Yet  1  have  no  eqtectation  from  it,"  said 
&e  Commandaot. 
"nongh  Saxe  commands  it?"  replied  Lynch. 
"Aye,  even  Saxe. — And,  by-thc-by,  I  am  net 
lore  he  won't  be  held  Me  teg  here—that 
wend  of  his  iB.lrouUwome  sometimes— I  know 
it  of  old— for  (  was  with  him  when  he  got  it." 

"By  the  way,  that  was  a  desperate  affldr,  I 
Wievef"  inqnired  O'Doua^. 
"FuA,  yott  may  say  thaL" 
"Aji  extraordiury  esc^,  was  it  not?"  in- 
^ired  uother. 

"Incredible,  almost,"  replied  Devenish,  who 
«u  requested,  by  all  present,  to  give  the  par- 
tinilars  of  the  encounter,  as  neae  of  them  nad 
erer  heard  the  details. 

"It  is  wwards  of  twenty  years  ago,"  said 
Dercnish,  ^*and  as  one  might  forget  a  little 
ftr  so  in  thai  time,  I  dare  say  yon  will  imagine 
(be  half  of  what  I  ^all  tell  you  invention;  out 
1  give  yon  my  hoooor,  the  most  fertile  fancy 
coald  not  invent  half  the  wonders  of  that  night  s 
worL — Yon  see  it  was  when  I  first  ioineo  the 
Ceonl's  regiment, — the  first  which  his  father 
allowed  him  to  raise,  and  with  whicli  he  cer- 


»  Ktat  Jamaa  ta  sttU  rmsmMred  ia  tlw  d«v»ted 
lud  to  abandoned  ay  this  eompUauBtarr«oftrt4iiet. 


tainty  peifaned  wondtm  ina  fetner  immprigw, 
—it  was  Ihea  that  the  regiment  was  erdned 

to  Pomcnoia,  to  join  the  Prtiasians,  and  the 
Count  sent  off  the  lads  before  him,  that  they 
might  be  in  for  the  first  of  the  fun,  he  himself 
intending  to  follow  in  a  few  days;  bat  as  he 
could  move  faster  than  a  whole  rewiment,  they 
were  sent  ahead,  he  reserving  otdy  six  of  hu 
officers,  and  about  twelve  servants,  well  armed, 
for  his  escort,  though  we  had  to  cims  part  of 
an  enemy's  country." 

*'Did  he  dare  such  ».  tUi^  with  only  eighteen 
men?" 

''Dare?"  said  Devenish}  "of  all  the  dai*. 
devils  1  ever  saw,— and  I  have  seen  a  few  in 
my  timv-*^  Count  surpassed,  when  he  was 
vonng.  He  knows  better,  now ;  for,  indeed,  the 
pit  of  advice  Prince  Eugene  gave  him  one  day, 
was  needed." 

<'What  was  that?"  inoiired  Blake. 

*'  When  the  general  officers  were  praising  the 
voong  Count  one  day,  at  Bethtue,  lor  some  of 
his  daring  vagaries,  nince  Eogene  waited  till 
they  were  m  done,  and  An  he  took  hun 
down  a  peg,  wiUi  these  remaik^le  words:  — 
'  Yon  mistaLe  temeri^  for  courage,'  said  he ; 
*bnt  do  not  confound  them,  Coant,  for  eoit- 
moiueun  know  the  differmce' " 

"Bet  you  are  forgetting  the  story,  Commau' 
dant." 

"Wdl,  we  were  bat  nineteen  people  in  all, 
well  moanted,  and  armed  to  the  tMth;  uid  wa 
pushed  our  nags  pretty  samrtly,  till  ni^bronghl 
us,  after  a  hard  day's  ride,  to  a  small  place 
called  Crachnitz.  Here  there  was  bat  a  shabby 
Uttie  inn,  which  could  not  afford  saflcieot  ae- 
comnodation  for  oar  party.  We  wm  obliged 
to  distribate  oar  horses  in  varions  stables  op 
and  down  the  village,  reservii^;  these  of  the 
inn  for  the  ofBoen'  chargers,  and  the  servants 
to  sleep  in.  We  stationed  a  coufde  of  scouts 
to  be  on  the  look  out,  to  avoid  a  sarpaise,-  and 
thai  the  Count  ordered  sapper,  with  as  mach 
nomehalanee  as  if  he  were  safe  at  home  in 
his  father's  p^ace.  Well,  just  as  we  were 
sitting  down  to  supper,  in  rushed  onr  scoais, 
to  tell  as  Uie  enemy  wcve  pouring  into  A* 
town  in  great  Ibree.  ^i^ut  need  of  force,  yo« 
will  say,  to  take  mncteen  saen?  bat,  as  we 
afterwards  heard,  the  enemy  had  supposed  as 
to  be  a  much  stronger  detachmoit,  having  heard 
that  Har^  Count  Flming  travelled  with  the 
Count  de  Saxe ;  and  so  something  to  tfie  tune 
of  two  hundred  dragoons  entereid  the  town, 
while  six  hundred  cavalry  were  posted  outside, 
to  prevent  escape,  and  osake  our  upturo  sure; 
for  if  the^  could  have  earned  off^  the  Couat 
and  the  Harshal,  it  would  have  been  as  geod 
as  takuDg  tbfee  thousand  men. 

Tkb  Comt  immedialely  gave  orders  to  bar* 
rkade  the  door  and  lower  windowa—to  pieroe 
the  wainscot  of  Ae  ball,  and  place  a  eeii^le  of 
men  in  eadi  of  the  side  rooms,  which  com* 
maoded  the  passage,  who  could  thas,  under 
cover,  pour  a  fire  upon  the  first  who  theaM 
enter.  The  Count  and  the  rest  of  his  suite 
withdrew  to  the  stables,  which  we  could  better 
defend,  and  ^ere  we  saddled  onr  horses,  to 
be  readv  to  run  when  we  could  no  longer 
fight  we  heard  the  clatter  of  the  dragoons. 
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as  they  galloped  uj)  the  street,  and  drew  ap 
round  the  inn.  A  violent  knockiag  at  the  dour 
sncceeded:  and  on  the  refusal  to  open,  the 
officer  in  command  threatened  to  force  it.  The 
threat  was  soon  put  into  execution;  the  door 
was  battered  down  with  the  butt-ends  of  fire-arms. 
And  whUe  all  this  din  was  going  forward  outside, 
within,  the  ttiltnen  of  death  reigned — where  the 
Grim  King  was  soon  to  reign  kimself.  A  light 
was  so  disposed,  that  the  hall  was  visible  to 
us,  while  those  who  should  enter  conld  see 
nothing.  The  four  men  in  the  two  rooms,  with 
guns  ready  pointed  through  the  loops,  awaited 
the  forenig  of  the  door,  to  deal  slaughter  on 
the  first  who  should  enter.  Bang  1  bang !  fell 
^  blows  on  the  porta),  and  the  creaking  planks 
told  how  fast  the  work  went  on.  At  last  came 
one  grand  crash,  and  in  fell  the  door:  a  rush 
of  dragoons  is  impeded  by  a  slight  barricade 
of  furniture  in  th«  naU ;  the  moinent  they  are 
checked,  four  deadly  shots  are  put  in  from  the 
side  rooms.  We  then,  from  the  other  end  of 
the  passage  which  led  to  the  stables,  hurl  a 
nrarueroDS  fire  apon  die  assailants,  irtiose  own 
dead  bodies  become  an  additional  rampart  for 
our  defence.  The  dragoons,  treading  over  their 
fUlen  companions,  are  pressed  forward  from 
the  rear, — thev  are  -met  with  the  bayonet,  and 
slaughtered  belplesslv;  a  puiic  seizes  the  as- 
sailants, and  the  hall  is  abandoned — literally 
barricaded  with  deal.  An  escalade  was  attempted 
at  die  same  time,  however;  and  just  as  ire 
bad  cleared  the  hall,  the  tramp  of  the  dri^oons 
was  heard  in  die  apartments  above,  where 
die  windows  were  undefended.  The  Connt  was 
the  first  to  rudi  up  stairs  in  the  darkness.  He 
had  a  pistol  in  one  hand,  and  a  sword  in  the 
other.  The  first  man  he  met  fell  by  the  for- 
mer; and  then  he  laid  about  him  so  vigorously 
with  his  steel,  that  several  were  killed  by  his 
own  hand,  before  we  could  back  him.  A  des- 
perate straggle  now  took  place:  it  was  pitch 
dark :  we  conld  not  see  where  we  sirack,  and 
the  greater  part  of  the  conflict  consisted  rather 
of  wrestling,  and  knocking  onr  foes  on  the 
bead,  with  the  batt-ends  of  onr  pistols.  At  last, 
we  drove  them  towards  the  windows,  and 
^rfw  them  out— by  St.  Patrick  'tis  a  facti— 
we  threw  them  out  by  handfufs!  A  second  at- 
tack was  made,  and  a  second  time  repulsed; 
and  the  enemy,  finding  the  defence  so  complete, 
concluded  a  greater  number  were  in  the  honse 
than  was  anticipated ;  therefore,  the  ofBc«r  re- 
linquished farther  assault,  dll  daylight  voald 
enable  him  to  use  his  nnmbers  with  advantage ; 
and  as  he  considered  himself  sure  of  his  prey, 
he  only  placed  stavng  parties  round  the  inn. 
and  ordered  the  men  to  rest  on  their  arms  till 
morning,  when  he  might  summon  the  Count  te 
surrender.  When  we  found  ourselves  unmo- 
lested, a  little  council  of  war  was  held,  and  the 
first  thing  that  we  perceived,  with  surprise,  was, 
that  not  one  of  us,  except  the  Connt,  had  re- 
ceived so  much  as  a  scratch;— he  got  a  pistol 
wound  in  die  fliigh,  bnt  he  treated  it  as  noUiing, 
■nd  we  proceeded  to  debate  what  was  best  to 
be  done.  'We  mwif  make  daptight  Oaroufh 
them  while  it  is  ni^ht'  said  the  Count:  'for  if 
the  dawn  should  show  die  paticity  of  onr  nmnhers, 
the  game  is  lost '  The  dilSeolty  was.  now,  the 


want  of  horses;  for  yon  remember  the  sUdiles 
of  the  inn  could  only  accommodate  those  of  tW 
officers.  It  was  therefore  agreed  to  wait  till 
the  cnem^  might  be  supposed  to  he  drowsy, 
and  surprise  the  post,  which,  we  perceived,  had 
been  established  behind  the  inn.  One  great 
difficulty  now  existed ;— tbeudi  we  had  powder, 
we  had  expended  every  hall,  and  a  nraiMge 
was  made  thnin^  the  bouse  for  anythng  we 
could  substitute :  any  bit  of  brass  or  irmi  wu 
a  treasnre.  1  crammed  a  nail  for  iome  felhw't 
r.of^n  into  my  pistol,  and  (he  Count  was  busy 
in  cutting  the  buttons  off  his  coat,  to  onaoKat 
some  other  gentleman's  tmiform,  when  abrif;ht 
thought,  as  1  imagined,  struck  me.  'Coaat.' 
says  I,  *we  say  in  Ireland  that  nodting  caakiti 

(he  d  1  bal'a  silver  bullet.   So  suppose  we 

club  our  dollars,  and  eat  (hem  up  into  stigsT* 
'A  most  characteristic  invention,  replied  bs: 
*  /  neoer  knew  an  IrMmm  who  eomi  mot  ftt 
rid  of  hit  pay  fatter  than  any  oAer  fellow  is 
the  world.  Laughing  at  the  Count's  refU. 
we  acted  on  my  advice,  however,  and  chopped 
up  onr  dollars  into  dngs,  determined  to  pav  Um 
enemy  ransom  in  a  new  fashion.  When  all  ww 
prepared,  we  mounted  our  horses,  opened  tfce 
gates  of  the  court- yard  (juietly,  and  making  th« 
servants  on  foot  steal  cautiously  forward,  titi 
they  should  get  sufBcimtly  close  to  the  eneniv 
to  enable  them  to  reach  them  as  fast  on  mt 
as  we  should  on  horseback :  and  having  eta- 
trived  this  combined  attack  of  infutiy  aai 
cavalry  on  to  grand  a  temle,  at  the  proper 
moment  the  Count  yelled  out'Charge !'  and  everr 
man  shouting  enough  for  a  dozen,  to  mskr 
believe  we  were  in  force,  mshed  forward  for 
death  or  liberty.  This  sudden  and  furious  asMtk 
upon  the  guard,  who  Ihonght  themselves  in  Aarh 
security,  (hf  t  they  had  alighted  from  their  hones 
and  were  lying  round  a  watch-fire,  look  ihrm 
completely 'by  surprise;  and  such  as  escaped 
our  fire,  and  the  edge  of  the  sword,  fled  pre- 
cipitately,  and  onr  servants  picking  the  best  of 
their  horses,  we  set  off  atfbll  gallop,  andnevrr 
drew  rein  till  we  arrived  atSandomir.  the  ant 
morning,  which  we  accomplished  without  tbe 
loss  of  a  man,  or  a  wound  amongst  the  part^'- 
except  that  of  the  Count. 

*'Now,''  s'id  (he  Commandant,  when  he  bail 
finished  the  story,  '^remember  yon  linked  me  to 
tell  you  that;  lo'r,  'pon  my  conscience.  1  weald 
not  volunteer  to  (ell  so  marrdloiis  a  tting  wl 
hope  to  be  believed." 

His  brother-soldiers,  while  dicnr  aekmnrladfiei 
tbe  affair  to  have  been  a  wonderful  feat.  atjH 
avowed  their  belief  that,  favoured  by  darkocM, 
a  small  determined  party  might  keep  ftsim 
odds  at  bay:  and  many  instances  were  remetn- 
bered  round  the  board 

"By-the-by,  Commandant,  was  Burke  with 
you  in  that  affair?"  infjoired  O'Donaell. 

"He  was,  poor  fellow!"  said  die  Couihim- 
dan^  with  an  expression  of  tnie  regret  on  the 
last  words,  "He  had  not  long  come  from  Ire- 
land (hen,  and  vras  one  of  die  four  pi^^m*^ 
who  held  tbe  hall.  He  was,  my  lervait  nr 
many  years,  and  much  as  I  valued  him,  1  •l™ 
not  know  all  his  worth  dll  I  lost  bun.  I 
never  had  sneh  another.  Yea  rememwr 
O'Donnellt'' 
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-I  mmK  iHget  the  stfuge  scrape  ke  got 
in*  (he  night  be  mistook  (he  pus-word." 
TW  esuuBilMl  Uuhed  at  tke  recollection. 
-Tril  as,  CwMMuidaBt,"  was  the  geooral 

'UDwHwII  knows  it,"  SAid  Deveoish:  '*bat 
IS  (ben  are  soma  here  who  do  not,  I  will  toil 
1H:  ai4  H  hi9  the  great  merit  of  not  being 
in^  It  wu  one  oight  when  I  wished  (o  make 
1  cduniiieition  wilh  one  of  our  outposts, 
wwuded  by  «  brother  Fit,  that  Burke  was 
It  Hh  diiposaUe  person  1  had  for  the  pnr- 
pK.  He  hid  to  pass  a  liae  of  sentries;  and 

■  B  wu  Bot  long  since  he  came  from  Ireland, 
k4iil  B«t  know  a  word  of  French,  so  the  only^ 
%  I  wished  to  impress  on  his  understanding 
w  tiK  necessity  of  remembering  the  pass- 
Mi  Aj  it  happened,  our  glorious  marshal 
tat  Amiihed  the  same  in  his  own  erer  memor- 
it  nm-Saxe — ever  memorable  but  in  the 
sa«Y  of  poor  Burke,  who  fo^t  it,  though  he 
mn  ke  never  would,  nor  coutd  if  he  tried— 

fm  hMSBr/  ai^s  he  to  me  before  he  went, 
'WvcmU  1  forget  that  word?  Sure,  I  can 
Mfe  a  Buller  aisy  enoogh,  and  a  miller 
■HMch-isa't  (hat  nght?'  ^Quite,  Burke.' 
^  I;  'Nnmber  a  miller  and  sacks,  and  you 
•f  ft  nong— that  one  word  will  pass  you 
lU  through  the  camp,'  Now  you  must 
nater,  Sue  did  not  command  us,  and  that 
MrU  aerer  heard  of  such,  a  person,  and 
oaM  on  his  raneraonic  system  for  remem- 
■■eike  charmed  word;  bat  whether  it  was 
■W  af  home,  or  'the  girl  be  left  b&- 

w,'  that  were  busy  with  my  poor  Buike, 
f  Cka  kis  high-^tting  horse  shook  the  word 
i  of  kit  head,  1  won't  pretend  to  say,  bat 
M  he  was  chaUei^,  the  livelv  viver 
'  ae  icairy  was  answvred  by  BoAt  singing 
U'Bms;'  and  as  yoa  may  guess.  Burke  was 

■  asM  of. 

"Jle*  Be  go,  you  thief!'  cried  Burke— 'Bafft, 
m  T9at' 

"He  wH  taken  before  the  olBcer  of  the  guard, 

■  aiked  him  where  he  came  from.  Burke 
H  aia  a  knowiiig  wink,  and  cried, '^^ih' 
I  (K  offieo  seemed  as  stupid  to  Bmke  as 


tMtiML 


*'Wlu(  briws  yon  heref  asked  the  ofBcer. 
MM  Burke,  with  more  emphasis 

ume  answer  to  two  different  ipestions 
Kt  die  f^enohman's  indignation;  but  the 

^  sot,  the  more  did  Burke  repeat 
P I  ttd  cursed  in  kis  own  mind  the  officer's 
mtj;  and  though  be  rang  the  changes  on 
IP  in  everr  possible  intonation,  it  was  not 
'■e  tnt  uy  that  my  inquiries  after  my 

aet  him  free.  Many  a  laugh  was  had 
wke'i  expense  on  Ae  subject  of  the  pass- 
F.  ttd  for  a  lon^  time  after,  if  I  ever 
M  him  to  be  particnlar  not  to  forget  any 
^1  hftd  only  to  say  'Bags'  to  put  Burke 

J<Ht  a  smart  soldier  he  was  tool"  said 
•mdl 

^  u  hrare  as  a  Itoo,"  added  Devenish. 
'  ^  he  was  a  noble  iellow.  Thoogfa  in 
'■«>  he  had  a  heart  that  would  have  done 
"*    >  mnhaL  I  knew  bis  history^  and 


it  was  teuciung.  He  leved  a  girl  |tassiouately, 
who  treated  niro,  nevertheless,  with  coldness; 
yet  I  firmly  believe  that  to  the  end  of  his  life, 
she  was  the  dearest  thing  in  his  memory.  Too 
daring  a  devotion  to  what  the  poor  fellow 
considered  the  cause  of  his  country  obliged 
him  to  fly  from  it,  and  never  was  there  a  uiore 
home-sick  exile  at  heart;  but  his  pride,  ui  both 
cases,  was  so  unflinching^  that  word  or  look 
would  never  betray  to  strangers  that  he  regret- 
ted the  girl  and  the  land  that  were  lost  to  him 
for  ever.  He  fell,  at  last,  on  a  hard-fought 
and  victorious  dav,  and  a  look  of  jet-black  hair, 
and  a  withered  shamrock,  were  found  enclosed 
in  a  small  case  of  green  silk,  toother  with  a 
gospel,  suspended  by  a  ribbon  from  his  neck, 
and  resting  over  the  pulseless  heart,  which  in 
life  never  throbbed  with  an  unworthy  emotion 

>'The  incident  suggested  to  one  of  our  lads, 
who  was  as  ready  with  bis  pen  as  his  sword, 
a  song,  which  has  oHen  been  sung  round  our 
camp  fire,  and  which,  if  O'Donnell  pleases,  be 
can  give  us  now." 

The  manly  voice  of  the  soldier  was  at  once 
raised  ia  accordance  with  the  wishes  of  his 
comrades,  and  though  he  could  not  boast  the 
peHections  of  an  accomplished  siBger,  what  was 
wanting  in  art  was  more  than  made  up  in  feeling. 


TBS  SOLDIU. 


'Twu  »  florloaf  dajr,  worth  a  wirrior*!  tellinf, 
Two  kinga  had  foucht,  and  the  Bfbt  was  dtae. 

Whni  'midft  tho  thont  of  tIcIoit  iweUiar, 
A  (oldier  Tell  on  the  field  he  woa. 

He  thonfht  of  kings  aad  of  rortl  fourele. 
And  thought  of  glorjr  wilboat  a  snile ; 

For  what  had  he  to  do  wilh  Umlsf 
He  was  oaly  oaa  of  the  riak  awl  Ue. 

But  he  palled  out  hfai  litUe  crvfeffM,* 

And  draok  lo  Ui  prettr  €»U$t»,i 
**0h  dariiBfl"  Mr*  he,  **whM  I  M 
Ton  won't  be  a  »rtdow— for  why?— 

Ahl  yoa  nem  woiM  bar*  m  tMrMMk''f 

n. 

A  nron  tree*  Aron  Us  bofom  takiag. 

That  MW  was  itaiaMl  with  Ut  Ufe-ilreani  shed; 
A  ferrenl  prayer  o'er  Uiat  ringlot  nuking, 

He  bleeting  longht  oa  the  lored  one's  head. 
Aad  risiou  foir  of  Ui  natire  Booatains 

Arose,  encbantlH  Us  hdlac  sight; 
Tbdr  mmM  mlleyi  and  eryslal  Csaatalafl 

Wen  urer  ahtadaf  mare  giees  mhI  bright; 
And  graapiBt  kis  UWa  crmkkt—, 
Ue  pledf'd  Oo  dear  islaad  of  green;— 

"Though  fhr  turn  thy  raUoys  I  die, 

Dearest  isle,  to  my  heart  thon  art  nigh, 
Ai  ihoagh  abseat  1  Bern  bad  beea." 


A  tear  aow  M— fo*  as  Ure  waa  rinhiag. 
The  prtda  that  guarded  Us  aaidy  eye 

•  A  dnaa-botUe. 

$  A  term  of  eaissnnal. 
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BmvU  kMTM  «Bd  h«M,  u4  Us  trae  tore  aifk. 
Btt,  wUh  tto  IM  tf  kta  paint  utloa, 

H*  K«n'4  wrnaiw  vllhiml  a  Htwl— 
n»  maAt  whli  PMdk  civltalittHt 

Am4  Witt  wufik*  koam  ha  ftU  woaU  g»t 
For,  4raiBhir  kit  IHtk  trwfcfaw,  ■ 
He  Auk  t«  Ua  cmel  c*U«m, 

To  tiM  MBcrtid  lanfl  of  Ua  bk*— 

And  llMsai  ke  laak  to  lk«  OMtk, 
Brare  a  aoMkr  ai  erer  was  aaea! 

Tbe  appUosa  whicb  followed  O'Doonell's 
■OBg  ma  stilt  ringing  nud  the  table,  vImb 
a  servant  entered,  ana  addressed  some  words 
10  tlie  Conoiandant. 

Derenisb,  ever  since  his  holdiBg  tbe  impor- 
tant station  be  filled  at  Coortrai,  always  made 
it  a  rale  to  examine  En^lisb  prisoners  himself 
on  their  captare,  to  avoid  the  misunderstanding 
Aat  mi^t  arise  from  question  and  answer 
being  conftised  hy  an  imperfect  knowledge  of 
langaage  between  parties,  and  now  he  was  in- 
fomen  an  officer  was  in  waiting,  having  an 
English  misoner  in  charge.  Tbe  Commandant 
desired  be  shooM  be  brMgbt  before  turn ;  and 
in  another  instant,  Ned  was  standing  in  the 
presence  of  dn  dinner-party. 

Thoagh  his  air  was  somewhat  sad,  there 
was  nothing  of  the  downcast  craven  abont  it, 
as  be  looked  towards  the  Commandant  at  the 
bead  of  his  table ;  but  when  he  heard  himself 
addressed,  not  only  in  English,  but  with  the 
accent  of  his  native  land,  ma  face  brij^htened 
as  his  heart  told  him  he  was  not  so  friendless 
as  he  tboni^t  himself.  After  answering  the 
GommandanTs  &nt  question,  be  cast  his  eyes 
round  tbe  table,  and  they  met  those  of  Captain 
Lynch.  A  mntnal  look  of  surprise  and  pleasure 
passed  between  them ;  and  as  the  Captain  rose 
and  advanced  towards  him  with  open  hand, 
saying,  "  Well  met,  my  young  friend,  Edward 
exclaimed,  "What!  Count  Nel  " 

Tbe  Captain  suddenly  stopped  him  by  seizing 
bis  hand,  and,  with  significant  pressure,  saying, 

Captain  Lynch  is  glad  to  see  you — how  came 
yon  to  be  a  prisoner?" 

A  few  words  of  explanation  sufficed  to  show 
that  Edward  was  clear  ef  any  charge  that 
should  limit  hfs  fiboty,  and  the  Commaadant 
pronounced  him  free,  and  requested  bim  to 
uke  a  seat  at  rtie  table,  so  that,  by  one  of 
those  sudden  turns  of  fortune  iHiicn  are  so 
surprising,  he  was  transferred  at  once  from  a 
prison  to  the  table  of  the  Commandant,  and 
instead  of  ■'supping  sorrow,"  drinking  most 
excellent  wine,  the  first  ^uss  of  which  he 
filled  at  the  coarteous  soldier'a  raqnest  that  he 
would  pledge  him. 

"i  am  happy  to  htre  dw  vleamre  of  seeiu 
yon,  sir,"  said  Devmlsh,  witti  that  air  of  high 
breeding,  wanned  wiA  heartiness,  that  so  mnch 
characterised  tbe  Irish  gentleman  of  the  period, 
*'and  I  hope  yon  will  make  yoorself  comfort- 
able. We  owe  yon  a  little  extta  civili^,  in 
consideration  of  tbe  rough  treatment  yen  first 
bad  at  our  hands :  but  if  you  have  seen  some- 
thing of  tbe  chance  rubs  of  travelling  in  a 
country  under  military  occupation,  I  trast,  be- 
fore yon  leave  us,  we  wUT  proTC  to  yon  that 


soldiers  cam  be  very  goed  fWewt  as  wdl  as 

sturdy." 

Ned,  whn  Mver  befom  bad  sat  in  as  good 
compUT,   feeling  that  inevilaUe  abaahmit 

which  being  made  the  subject  of  addrcM  in 
such  presence  always  produces  in  a  yonngmu 
of  bis  station,  made  a  somewhat  has^  and  he> 
sitatin^  speech  abont  tbe  boaonr  he  considered 
he  enjoyed,  and  die  good  fortune  of  an  u- 
parentiy  unlucky  chance  affording  him  the 
pleasure  and  konour  of  sneb  adiatiiunishedso' 
ciety.  So  far,  his  native  tact  enabled  him  to 
say  what  was  qmte  ri^  luider  the  circM- 
stances,  thoagh  given  with  a  dtttdoMe  irintb 
betrayed  a  shyness,  showing  a  want  of  intimacy 
with  the  high-teed,  but  by  no  means  awakisg 
a  suspicion  of  vu^ar  habits. 

"Am  for  the  pfeaeure,  air,"  said  Devcaiah, 
(politely  leaving  the  komur  nnnotioed,)  I  Re- 
lieve 1  may,  without  flattery,  opine  that  At 
apartments  of  the  Commandant  are  more  agrsa* 
able  than  those  of  the  pra>6t  mnrdcAo/.  1  mm 
yon  will  look  over  the  little  aecideni  that  beM 
you:  these  French  fellows,  yon  knew,-lhs8e 
fasematiitf  foreigners,— have  n  very  futftif  way 
with  diem,  as  they  a^  of  Ae  rebbms  it 
irelattd." 

Ned  wsared  him  he  ftit  than  repaid 
by  tbe  conseqneDces  Aat  eaamed  from  Us 
capture. 

"  1  hope  you  have  net  been  taken  muck  oat 
of  yonr  way,  Mister—by*Ae-by,  tout  eximia 
ation  was  ccmducted  in  se  very  Insh  and  aflsr 
dinner  a  Ikshton,  that  we  never  inquired  yva 
name;— may  I  beg  the  fivonrf 

«'Fit^erald^  "  answered  Ned. 

*'A  good  name,  air,— I  had  aome  oobbi 
of  that  name  myaelC  May  I  aih,  are  yon  om- 
nected  with  the  Kilkee  ftmihr?" 

Ned,  fiieli^  mnch  ponied  t«  beaakedabsei 
his  FUigerald  relations,  answered  in  tie  aS' 
gative. 

"Or  the  Kni^t  of  Kerryf"  contmned  Dfr 

venish. 

A  negative  was  still  returned;  and  than 
liteness  forbidding  the  tDomaundant  to  in^ir* 
ftirtfaer,  be  returned  to  the  question  of  *'bMinB 
that  our  hero  had  not  been  taken  out  w  ■> 
way." 

So  far  from  that,  Ned  declared  Conrtni  wis 
a  place  he  intended  to  visit 

"  Tbm  no  bones  are  broken  after  all,"  ssi< 
Devenish,  who  having  perfanmd  the  cowteijf 
of  conversing  with  a  stranger  introduced  to Jui| 
table  wider  such  peeulim-  circvastanoes,  joiaM 
in  the  general  conversation  of  his  goests. 

Ned  was  delighted  to  escape  from  the  in^iainH 
on  the  sulnect  of  his  geneaiogieal  tree,  *1»^ 
was  anythug  but  a  tree  of  knowledge  to  am 
as  fhr  as  FittyeraU  was  coaeeraed.  ^ 

"  What  a  strange  meeting  Ais  of  enrs,"  ssM 
the  Captam.  We  last  omt  in  a  quiet  tows  oi 
the  remotest  shore  of  Europe,  and  here  «* 
come  together  again  on  Uie  theatre  of  its  nit 
stirring  incidents." 

"True,  sir,"  answered  Ned.  "And  y«t  ■ 
that  quiet  town,  yon  may  remember,  w  ■* 
in  stffla  better  befitting  the  seat  of  war. 

"I  don't  forget  it,"   answered  Ws 
significantly;  '^ud  anything  I  can  do  nr  7" 
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htn.  fHCf  cow— id  me.— Hay  I  auk  what  your 
«l>Hct  fo  ia  visiliBX  Courtrai? 

Bete  was  poor  ned  pouled  again  widi  (he 
««rr  aecftsd  anescion  put  to  him.    He  dare  not 
te  him  who  asked  it  the  real  object  of  hia 
.  Tmn:  aod  a  seoead  line  within  a  few  auDates 
c^ ,,  he  fell  rke  paintel  difBcoliy  of  not  being  able 
P  iftiipeak  the  (ruth  He  said  at  last,  that  haring 
r  ;4  few  days  to  spare,  the  natural  curiositj^  of 
:  cpmoas  to  Tisit  strange  places  was  his  motive; 
•jMA  than,  try'm%  to  make  a  virtue  of  q»eaking 
^^-^  uaiyatirilly,  he  added,  that  doubtless 
moM  tkmt  i*  Courtrai  wkiek  ke  sAm/tf  kt 
to  »ee. 

Captain  assured  him  there  were  places 
'  grcuer  uoie  in  Flanders,  Co«rtrai  being 
ly  renwifcahle  for  its  manofhetares,  not 


for  the  ontwsrd  beauties  wbidh  are  attnctive 
to  the  travellCT,  and  recommended  his  yonng 
friend  lo  leave  Courtrai  as  soon  as  possible,  as 
be  would  oyly  lose  hit  lime  there. 

How  dismally  those  words  sounded  to  Ned. 
Despair  stared  him  in  the  face  ;  he  scarcely 
noticed  anything  that  took  place  afterwards  till 
the  party  broke  up.  Then,  as  the  Commaodant 
politely  offered  the  guidance  of  his  own  servant 
to  condua  him  lo  an  hotel.  Lynch  declared  it 
was  needleu,  as  he  would  give  his  young  friend 
accommodation  in  his  own  quarters. 

Despair  fled  at  the  wwds :  the  enthnsiast  saw 
Fortune  smiling  again;  and  the  lover's  heart 
jumped  at  (he  chances  involved  m  the  profflved 
invitatbn. 


Caavnx  VII. 


retiriog  from  the  hospitaUe  board  of  the 
itnu  with  what  surprise  did  Ned  find 
walkiag  down  the  street  arm  in  arm 
a  n— at    or  a  captain,  as  be  chose  to  be 
ihae — and  a  passing  wonder  was  ez- 
'  ty  Ned,  how  anr  man  could  wish 
'his  rank— that  a,  when  it  was  a 
But  the  wonder  was  momentary; 
by  (be  ecstatic  idea  of  seeing  his 
I  m  a  few  miontes;  nay,  of  being 
Ike  same  roef  with  her:  but  tbl  what 
kit  Asappoin(menL  when  be  found,  on 
tte  soldier's  bsrrach-room,  his  fend 
ms  unfounded  1 — "How  many  tricks 
tame  played  me  to-dt^,"  thought  Ned — 
siglwd  at  the  dwught.    Hitberto,  with 
~ity  of  true  loVe,  and  a  young  heart, 
Mt  dared  lo  breathe  her  name;  but 
would  no  lonf;er  remain  within 
a»4  be  hazarded  a  timid  miestion  after 
health 

*bwfr  TtTi,  she  is  well,"  said  the  soldier; 
uod  keep  her  so— and  in  safenrl" 
and  seemed.  In  uttering  these  last 
as  if  he  tiioo^t  aloud.  Then  relapsing 
•aeseey  a  shade  of  deep  reflection  settled 
brww,  and  he  did  not  speak  for  some 
Suddenly  he  addressed  Ned,  asking 
that,  as  there  was  no  immediate  business 
n  him  at  Courtrai.  if  he  woald  oA>iect 
other  (owns,  better  worth  seeing.  Ned 
m   objection,  merely  saying  he  should 
kis  retuni  to  Dunkirk  in  some  few 


do  that,  and  oblige  me  too,"  said 
<*aDd  also  the  person  aftw  whom 
jve  mAed  so  politely — my  daughter." 
I  oowM  hardly  answer  for  the  breathlessness 
hat  he  stammered  a  hasty  assurance 
vinees  to  oblige  in  the  particular  re- 

  you  can  carry  a  letter  to  her,  for 

pwpose  I  leqoire  a  trusty  messenger, 
j«  have  already  proved  hew  stout  and 
i^iemi  yon  can  be;— bnt  if  yon  weald 
me,  you  mmt  start  to>nigbt. 
■  Mseated  with  alacrity:  and  the  Captain, 
a  shoitletlav  ^i^ti^  m  placed  iaNed's 


hands,  took  down  a  sword  from  Uie  wall  where 
it  hung,  and  presented  it  to  his  yonng  fiiend. 

"  You  can  ride  to-night  in  perfect  safety,  with 
a  detachment  of  dragoons  going  to  strengthen 
Belem :  but.  as  you  will  have  to  proceed  thence 
alone  by  the  caoal  to  Brages,  and,  in  these 
rude  times,  may  meet  blustering  people,  it  is 
as  well  to.  be  provided  with  the  means  of  d^ 
fence." 

Ned,  aAer  expressing  thanks  for  die  gift, 
buckled  it  to-  his  side,  and  they  proceeded  im- 
mediately  to  the  quuler  where  the  cavalnr 
was  already  mustering  for  the  march,  and  Ed- 
ward being  presented  to  tbe  nlBcer  in  command 
by  Lynch,  was  allowed  to  join  the  party,  rid- 
ing one  of  the  troop-horses.  As  he  departed, 
a  single  but  deep  and  earnest,  'fareweA*  was 
bestowed  by  the  stem  soldier.  ' 

The  night-march  was  rapid  and  fatiguing;  bat 
Ned,'  with  the  excitement  prodoced  by  the  no- 
velty of  the  scene,  and,  beyond  all,  the  pro- 
mising nature  of  bis  mission,  would  gladly  have 
borne  twice  as  miKh;  the 

"  Pride,  pomp,  and  eireumstance  of  florlous  war" 

were  around  him;  the  martial  clang  of  arms, 
and  rapid  tramp  of  steeds,  rang  through  Ute 
darhness.  The  glitter  and  flatter  of  goM  and 
steel  and  plume,  that  dasxle  bv  day,  were  not 
there,  but  snatches  of  moonoeams  struggling 
through  the  clouds,  lighted  them  more  pictures- 
quely than  rausbine,  and  rendered  tbe  seenfl^ 
n  less  brilliant,  more  romantic 

As  soon  as  he  reached  Belem,  notwithstand- 
ing all  hu  fatigue,  he  sa^ht  not  repose,  but 
lost  no  time  in  embarking  in  the  first  passage- 
boat  which  proceeded  to  Brages.  In  tiie  beat, 
however,  exhausted  nature  sought  the  repcM 
she  needed,  and  he  slept  for  some  hours,  nncH 
the  clatt«r  of  dinner  amnsed  him.— Here  wM 
another  novel  scene  to  Ned:  smoking,  eatlog, 
and  drinking,  all  going  on  together,  the  wvmea 
joining  in  the  latter  pretty  freely;  uid  die 
custom  being  that  the  wine  bill  shoald  be  tfe- 
frayed  by  the  men,  traveUiu  bachelors  under- 
■oing  a  wH  of  tax  apoA  eeltbaey,  by  payiaf 
for  the  wine  of  other  men's  wives  aad  dangk- 
ters,  Ned  found  the  Flemish  fair  sex  had  a 
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tolerable  capacity  for  tlie  consunption  of  the 
article.  There  was  but  one  person  on  board 
who  coold  speak  a  word  of  English,  and  ooi^ 
a  few  broken  scraps  were  at  his  disposal.  This 
occasioned  Ned  to  attach  himself  to  the  com- 
pany of  this  persoD,  though  there  was  something 
ID  the  man  from  which  be  was  instinctively 
inclined  to  shrink,  a  sort  of  bird-of-prey  look 
that  was  repulsive,  yet  through  the  desire  to 
ask  a  qoestiOD,  so  natural  in  a  yomig  travel- 
ler, oar  hero  overcame  his  jpngndices*  iml  sub- 
mitted  to  the  companionship.  Ned  found  he 
was  welt  acquainted  with  Bruges;  and  as  diey 
approached  uie  town,  the  magnificent  tower  of 
the  town-hall  (the  carillon),  the  lofty  steeple 
of  Notre  Dame  and  other  spires  were  named 
to  our  young  traveller  by  the  obliging  stranger, 
to  whom  Ned  fancied  he  had  done  great  in- 
justice by  his  antipathy. 

"Yon  can  tell  me,  uien,"  said  our  hero,  "in 
what  part  of  the  town  1  can  find  this  addressj" 
and  he  produced  the  letter  he  was  bearing  to  Ellen. 

Ned  saw  an  extra  brightness  flash  in  the 
swarthy  stranger's  keen  eye  as  he  glaoced  at 
the  direction ;  bnt  it  was  momentary ;  and  he 
calmly  answered,  lie  should  be  happy  to  show 
him  uie  house,  warning  him  against  tmsting  to 
any  paid  guides  through  the  town,  as  they  were 
the  greatest  villains  unhanged.  Ned  remem- 
bered the  Captain's  parting  words  and  his  ^ift 
of  the  sword,  and  was  therefore  readier  to  give 
credit  to  the  stranger's  admonitimi. 

**/  Pill  show  good'  oute  to  MoHiiieur,"  said 
the  friend,  whom  Ned  thankfully  followed ;  and 
the  stranger  led  him  to  the  Singe  if  Or,  where 
he  proposed  they  should  have  somi  ISetel  re- 
fratith  togezzer.  and  that  he  would  conduct 
nim  aflenv-ards  to  the  place  he  sooght  for;  he 
then  left  Ned,  on  some  pretence,  saying  he 
would  be  back  by  the  time  the  *refraish'  was 
ready,  which,  having  been  ordered  with  all 
speed,  Ned  expected  to  make  its  appearance 
in  some  twenty  minates;  hut  when  an  hour 
riapsedr  and  die  stranger  retamed  not,  Ned 
fancied  he  had  forgotten  him  and  the  *refraiiih' 
altogether,  and  therefore  determined  to  delay 
no  longer  the  delivery  of  the  letter;  demanding 
a  gnide,  he  issued  from  the  inn,  and  after  tra- 
versing some  intricate  and  inodorous  bye-ways, 
his  conductor  indicated  with  his  pointed  finger 
diat  the  house  he  sought  lav  op  a  street  into 
which  he  had  just  turned.  Ned  saw  a  carriage 
with  a  door  open,  and  a  figure  standing,  as  if 
in  attendance,  which  struck  him  to  dc  the 
hawk-eyed  strancer  of  the  passage-boat —  the 
imt  instant  a  lady  issued  from  tne  house.;  it 
was  Ellen}  and  tne  stranger  assisted  her  to  die 
carriage: — a  thought  of  treachery  flashed  across 
Edward's  mind,  and  he  ran  wiiji  all  speed  to 
the  spot,  where  the  stranger  was  employing  his 
utmost  haste  to  shut  up  the  steps  and  close 
the  door.  But  Edward  arrived  in  time  to  pre- 
sent himself  before  Ellen,  who  grew  allemaiely 
nale  and  red  on  beholding  him,  and  saw  in 
nis  exdied  look  some  occasion  of  unusual  mo- 
ment—while his  argent  appeal  to  bM-  to  stop 
was  net  hy  the  swarthy  stranger's  passionate 
tttdaaation  that  there  was  not  a  moment  to 
delay;  lUa  he  arged,  speakfaig  rapidly  in 
AeBCfe  to  Ellen,  wiUi  mncn  gesticulation. 


1  fear  there  is  treachery  here,"  cried  Ned, 
eagerly:  but  he  was  interrnpted  by  Ike  French- 
man, who,  with  some  contemptnous  k^bU- 
tion  towards  him.  gabbled  a  torrent  of  talk  to 
Ellen,  which  Nea  could  not  understand,  as  the 
stranger  spoke  his  own  language,  fioi  our 
hero  would  not  be  thos  put  down;  fw,  byia( 
hold  of  the  door,  and  shoving  the  inttuder 
aside,  he  put  his  head  into  the  carriage,  u4 
said, 

**I>ear  lady— if  this  rascal  is  trying  to  per- 
saade  yon  that  1  am  not  your  Cuher  s  anthonud 
messenger,  he  is  a  liar!" 

^'Sacre!"  exclaimed  the  Frenchman,  who, 
with  gnashing  teeth  and  eyes  flashing  fire,  drew 
his  sword  fiercely,  and  with  such  evidence  of 
reality  in  his.  evu  intention,  that  Ned  bad  Ui 
rapier  out  in  time  to  parry  the  furious  thrust 
ofhU  assailant,  whose  fierce  and  rapid  laajei. 
u^d  with  ^reat  personal  power,  lashed  to  iu 
■tmost  exeruoa  by  rage,  placed  oar  hero's  life 
in  imminent  jeopardy.  Ellen  screamed;  sad, 
opening  the  carnage  door,  was  about  to  nnh 
between  the  combatants,  when  a  rapidly-returned 
pass  from  Ned  laid  the  base  Lenoaa  dead  ai 
the  feet  of  the  lovely  creatuie  he  would  ban 
betrayed. 

EUen  woold  have  fallen  to  the  ground  bat 
that  Edward  caught  her  in  his  arms,  and  bore 
her  into  the  house,  where  the  attention  of  the 
rapidly-assm^led  domestics  recalled  her  froa 
her  swoon.  Her  first  words,  on  recoveri^ 
were  to  urge  Edward  to  uunediale  flight  m 
his  answer  was  handing  her  the  letter  of  her 
father,  and  saying,  "  1  must  not  go  a^  1  kao* 
if  there  is  any  other  doty  1  can  perform." 

She  glanced  over  the  letter,  and  exclaimed, 
"Oh!  from  what  peril  you  have  preserved  me  I 
— bot  yon  have  slain  a  Frenchman,  and  are  is 
the  hands  of  his  countrymen,  in  arms-Fly! 
for  Heaven's  sake,  fly]— Then  wringing  aw 
hands,  die  exclaimed,  "AlasI  alaslaaldoowd 
always  to  involve  yoa  in  troable?" 

Sfae  looked  with  so  mnch  gentleness  at 
Edward  as  she  »oke»  that  a  thrill  of  ddi^t 
shot  throng  his  Iranw,  and  he  exclaimed,  wilb 
an  emotion  to  which  no  woman's  ear  could  b« 
insensible,  "Think  not  for  a  moment  of  my 
danger;  1  would  gladly  lay  down  my  life  for 
you  I " 

The  sound  of  commotion  in  the  street  vita- 
out  now  became  audible,  and  increased  more 
while  they  spoke;  and  when  Ellen  moved  to 
the  window  and  looked  out,  she  suddenly  with- 
drew, alum  impressed  on  every  fiuture.  "Tbey 
are  gathwing  fearfully,— it  is  impossiUe  yo* 
can  escape  by  the  front :  the  court  in  the  mtf 
opens  on  the  canal,  and  a  boat  is  at  the  stair. 
—Hasten,  Ernestine  1 "  she  exclaimed  to  a  &i^ 
haired  mrl,  her  attendant;  "put  this  {lentlefluo 
across  tne  canal,  and  you  wiA  escape  immeduie 
interruption.  Lead  him  at  once  to  the  nearen 
gate, — get  him  out  of  the  town,  for  HesvMi 
sake,— and  when  once  you  gain  the  subarb, 
she  added,  addressing  herselt  to  Edwwd,  "T*JJ 
can  procore  the  means  of  escape,  and  MP!^ 
it  not  for  an  instant,  as  yoa  valae  year  Ua 
Fly  I  I  beseech  yon.'' 

«Udyl"  said  Edward,  «I  have  a  wort  « 
private  Tor  you." 
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"Here  is  mo  tne." 

cagaot  kftve  whhoot" 
Blm  nfUly  wsvad  the  atteBdants  from  the 
i«o»»  and  elosed  the  door. 
"Be  brief." 

"1  nay  nerer  see  ^on  again,  hot  I  cannot 
tfSTc  jom  withont  telling  yon,  that  a  mad  pre- 
mnption  has  entered  my  heart,— Oh,  do  not 
start— I  am  going.-!  hope  and  believe  1  shall 
ret  have  fortaae,  and  one  day  mi^ht  hope— 
Ok,  say,  if  evmr  ]  come  back,  where  may  I 
of  yon?  Do  I  presnme  too  mnch?~Oh, 
be  not  angry  with  me!"  he  exclaimed,  im- 
pln^gr^  drop|^^  on  his  knee  at  ber  feet. 

"AgataksC  OM  who  has  been  my  preserver," 
■id  Elioo,  trembling,  "gratitade  forbids  1  should 
eitcrtain  anger:— hot  uiis  is  frily,  and  may 
cost  yon  your  life." 

"then  answer— where  shall  1  boar  of  yon?" 

"To. save  yonr  lifelmusf  speak,"  said  Ellen. 
"At  Uie  Convent  of  the  Assumption,  in  this 
dtjr,  yoB  are  likely  ahrays  to  hear  of  me." 


"A  convent  I"  eotclaiiMd  Edwaid,  willi  a 
look  of  horror. 

A  lender  mnrmor  rose  from  Uie  street  as  he 
spoke,  and  Ellen's  pallor  and  tremor  in* 

creased. 

"  If  you  really  respect  me,"  she  said,  fly." 

He  ventured  to  press  the  hand  he  held  to 
bis  lips,  and  rose,  and  uttering  a  passionate 
farewell,  hurried  from  the  room.  On  the  stairs 
Ernestine  w^as  waiting  for  him,  and  beckoned 
him  rapidly  to  follow  her.  To  ran  down  the 
court,  jump  into  a  boat,  and  cross  a  canal,  was 
the  work  of  a  veiy  few  minutes,  and  a  few 
more  fbtmd  tbem  tlueadiu  back  streets  towards 
one  of  the  gates.  As  they  hurried  along,  « 
chime  of  bells  rang  otit,  and  an  expression  of 
alarm  overspread  die  gin's  face,  as  she  beckoned 
Edward  to  greater  speed,  and  ran  forward  to 
the  gate  that  was  now  in  sight.  They  ran  till 
they  were  out  of  breath,  and  reached  the 
guarded  portal  onlv  to  learn  that  the  gates 
were  closed  flor  the  night,  and  none  must 
pass. 


Ghapter  VIII. 


EamEStmc  conld  not  avoid  betrayiiu  in  ber 
coaalenaace  alarm  and  anxiety,  wnich  might 
hive  bew  enough  to  waken  the  suspicion  of  the 
MBtry  had  be  been  a  reasonable  man:  but,  as 
k  was  a  eonceited  iellow,  he  attriburcd  the 
eha^ing  c<rionr  of  the  damsel  to  the  result  of 
dw  ioipertiBeat  love-glances  be  east  from  those 
Md  eyes,  iHitch  he  fancied  capable  ol  ccmqnering 
Hy  woman  atlive,  and,  as  be  ogled  the  fair 
Ftening  most  nne<{uivocally,  the  girl's  agitation 
was  set  down  to  his  penadier  gallantrv. 

Ernestine  through  all  her  alarm  saw  this,  and 
with  womanly  readiness  determined  to  make  use 
of  it;  she  poated  her  ripe  lips  into' the  prettiest 
fona  of  entreaty,  and  bent  the  most  love-lihe 
pxe  of  sopplicafion  from  her  blue  eves  as  sbe 
■rged  every  ingeoioos  plea  she  coulo  think  of, 
to  be  permitted  to  pass  the  wicket.  It  was  in 
nia;— to  every  app»l  the  grenadier  only  chucked 
kr  under  the  chin,  and  told  her  to  "try  again," 
tOl  at  last  Enestine,  seeing  he  was  making  a 
jest  of  her,  left  off  calling  him  "cmel,"  which 
ihe  b(med  wonid  have  made  him  kind,  and, 
uying  Be  was  an  impertinent  fellow,  tnmed 
my  from  the  gale  in  bitter  disappointment 
tkal  all  ike  powder  and  shot  of  her  coquetry 
kid  been  thrown  away^  and  in  much  anxiety 
R^eeliDg  the  safety  of  the  young  gentleman 
who  had  bemi  put  under  her  cnarae.  For  some 
tine  the  girl  seemed  sbsorbed  in  thought  as  she 
ntraeed  ner  steps  with  speed  across  the  bridge 
■ad  down  the  main  s^t  from  the  gate,  tul 
(■miag  into  one  less  frequented  she  rehtzed  ber 
^eed,  and,  looking  round  to  see  that  none  were 
Mar  to  observe,  sbe  stretched  forth  ber  arms 
ia  the  action  of  swimming,  with  a  look  of  inquiry 
to  Ned,  wiio  having  answered  by  a  nod  of  assent, 
■he  hurried  forwara  aj^ain.  Ernestine's  panto- 
uue  qnestton  arose  from  a  litde  plot  she  had 
Mstrived  for  placing  her  charge  in  some  place 
•fsafeQr  miOto  tbe  city,  aa  she  ^uld  not  get 

am  amt  of  it;  and  as  the  <«ly  one  she  knew 


was  in  a  public  part  of  the  town,  and  not  tu 
from  where  the'  fblal  affVay  took  place,  the 
difficulty  lay  in  getting  the  fugitive  tnere  with- 
out observation.  This  she  feared  was  impossible 
by  crossing  any  of  the  bridges— at  least  it  was 
perilous,  and  as  the  house  she  intended  for  his 
sanctuary  bad  a  water-gate  which  opened  on 
one  of  tne  canals,  ber  plan  was  to  go  round  hy 
the  bridges  by  herself,  and  leave  Edward  to 
lie  in  some  momentary  place  of  concealment, 
till  she  could  advertise  the  inmates  of  the  boose 
of  her  intention,  and  give  a  signal  to  Ned  from 
the  opposite  side  of  Ike  cuial,  which,  as  be 
conld  swim,  would  present  no  other  obstacle 
than  a  wet  jacket  between  him  and  security. 

The  understanding  between  Ned  and  his  guide 
had  been  so  perfect  by  the  mere  intervention 
of  gesture,  that  no  farther  explanation  was 
required  for  the  present  to  comprehend  one 
another's  meaning, — he  understanding  she  ex- 
peeted  him  to  swim,  and  sbe  quite  satisfled  he 
could  do  so;  therefore  she  trotted  on,  and  be 
aAer  ber,  tbrongh  a  mtdtiplicity  of  intricate 
windings,  which  reminded  Ned  of  his  native 
town  in  their  high  flavour  and  narrowness. ' 
They  soon  debouched,  however,  from  these 
labyrinths  of  nastiness  into  the  broader  and  mora 
frequented  part  of  the  town;  but  the  relief  to 
one  sense  gave  alarm  to  another,  for  the  eye 
became  painfully  alive  to  passing  groups,  whose 
upraised  voices  and  gesticulation  showed  they 
wera  moved  by  some  event  producing  popular 
excitemmt,  and  many  of  the  military  were  among 

«  There  are  many  points  of  stodlKadB  astwean 
Brnge*  and  Oalway.  The  heavy  pertaia  fumhiff 
tbe  entrance  t*  eeadranralar  bnlldbigs, — the  mrrew 
paaaagoa  thraugli  MUceeMlve  ardiefl,not  svcr  sweet, 
—and  tlie  Spanlsli  look  of  tbe  women  with  their 
ample  rloaki*,  are  aingaliirtr  alike.  Ttia  may  be 
aeeoantetf  for  by  tbe  extennlve  lateRoorm  mA- 
alstlns  between  Spabi  and  Ontwiiy  Hi  ancteot  tintM. 
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them.  Emeetioe  harried  aeross  one  thorotif;h- 
t'are  thus  occupied,  and  cast  a  furtiye  glance 
backward  to  see  that  Edward  IbUowed  un- 
molested, and.  when  assured  of  this,  she  took 
no  furllier  notice,  but  led  onward  with  unslackened 
pace  tliroosh  the  qoieier  intersecting  street  till 
she  reached  the  opening  on  the  next  highway, 
where  a  sisjit  was  before  her  enough  to  shake 
a  stouter  heart:  for  a  party  of  soldiers  were 
at  the  moineat  bearing  over  the  bridge  tbebody 
of  Lerronx  on  a  Utter,  and  seened  excited  even 
to  ferocity. 

Ernestine  grew  white  with  terror.and,  tnmiog 
aaddenly  back,  absolntely  dragged  Edward  aHer 
her  till  they  reached  alow.browed  arch  leading 
np  a  dark  entry,  to  the  farthest  extremity  of 
^ich  they  .quickly  retired,  watting  in  silent 
anxiety  until  the  receding  marmurs  should  tcit 
them  the  savage  crowd  was  past.  They  listened 
breathlessly,  but  the  noise  increased  rather  than 
dimioisbed,  and  to  their  dismay,  the  mob  turned 
down  the  street  to  which  they  -ven  so  close. 
Ernestine,  trembling  from  head  to  foot,  leaned 
for  stipport  on  Ned,  who  grasped  Ae  handle  of 
his  sword  in  readiness  lo  sell  his  life  dearly, 
if  need  might  be.  On  poured  the  stream  of  the 
growlinc  and  swearing  mollitude,  past  the  little 
entry  which  reverberated  to  their  heavj-  tramp, 
and  whence  the  fugitives  could  see  Irom  out 
the  friendly  shadow  the  grim  faces  that  were 
passing.  The  numbers  grew  less  and  less — the 
mnrmur  faded  into  distance,  and  soon  the  tramp 
of  some  following  straggler  alone  disturbed  the 
qtuet  street  Ernestine  ventured  to  peep  out. 
and,  beckoninx  Edward  to  follow,  they  emergea 
from  their  hiding  place,  and  again  dared  the 
streets,  over  which  the  shadows  of  evening,  now 
falling,  favoured  their  retreat,  which  the  careful 
girl  still  contrived  should  lie  through  the  most 
quiet  wavs.  At  last  they  arrived  at  an- open 
square,  whose  odour  proclaimed  it  at  once  a 
fishmarkcl,  and  whose  proximity  lo  the  water 
showed  the  fitness  of  the  locality.  Hurrying  to 
the  quay.  Ernestine,  after  casting  a  few  inquiring 
plaaces  about*  thought  a  barge  moored  to  the 
bank  the  most  favourable  chance  that  offered 
for  her  purpose,  and,  stepping  on  board,  ehe 
was  soon  joued  by  Edward-  She  pointed  to 
a  house  nearly  opposite,  with  a  water-gate 
opening  directly  npon  the  canal,  and  gave  Ed«  ard 
to  understand  that  ho  should  remain  in  the 
bane  until  she  could  get  roand  by  a  bridge 
to  ihat  particular  house,  to  which,  as  soon  as 
he  saw  Aer,  he  should  swim.  She  then  departed 
hastily^  and  Edward  cast  a  gtoace  across  the 
water  to  meaaBn  the  distuee  of  his  aquatic 
short  cut 

Not  far  from  his  promised  asylum  stood  a 
building  of  such  quaint  and  peculiar  beauty, 
that  Edward,  even  amidst  the  reasonable  anxiety 
of  his  situation,  could  not  avoid  remarking  it. 
Its  graceful  pinnacles  yet  sparkled  in  the  sunset, 
ud  the  elaborate  beauty  of  their  form  was 
more  remarkable  irom  being  wrought  in  brioh, 
whose  makers  and  layers  in  olden  lime  most 
have  far  sorpassed  all  modem  workmen,  judg- 
ing from  the  exquisite  specineos  still  to  be 
Men  in  Holland  and  Bdginm.  But  though  ttt 
iniinaclea  wen  still  bright,  the  greater  ausa  of 
m  bailding  was  linking  into  awwowt^reUmd  | 


only  by  the  small  squares  of  glass  in  itsiaple 
windows  catching  a  light  here  and  thoe,  wfcicb, 
reflected  in  the  canal  beneath,  broke  the  ass- 
siveness  of  shadow,  which  vouM  otherwiN 
have  been  heavy,  and  made  one  of  those 
tures  which  only  sach  amphibious  places  afford. 

He  withdrew  his  eyes  now  and  Aen  tttm 
the  sparkling  pinnacles  to  cast  a  glance  at  tbe 
little  water-gate  in  search  of  Ernestine,  and 
had  not  long  to  wait,  for  the  assiduous  pA 
had  used  all  speed  to  accen^slt  her  object; 
itod  Edward  soon  saw  her  standing  wilUn  ifcs 
recess  of  the  opposite  arch,  and  waving  a 
handkerchief  by  way  of  signal-  Letting  binwntf 
down  gently  by  a  rope  Irom  the  barge's  side 
into  the  water,  to  avoid  the  noise  a  phiBge 
would  have  made,  he  struck  out  boldly  scnm 
the  canal,  and  Ernestine  Becei%'ed  the  Anfma^ 
fugitive  with  smiles  and  testinnnies  of  sdn^ 
ration,  and  led  him  inmediatety  no  a  wilding 
stair,  at  the  head  of  which  a  fat  ofd  lady,  tbe 

Kicture  of  good  living,  was  vraiting  to  receive 
ira.  She  snook  him  by  the  hand  with  an  air 
of  elaborate  politeness,  and  said,  VeUtia, 
velkim."  She  then  talked  an  immensity  inber 
own  Ungnage.  with  a  word  of  English  here 
and  there,  to  Ned,  who  was  shaking  the  wei^t 
of  water  from  his  garments  in  the  nail,  whilfl 
the  fat  old  lady  potfred  a  torrent  of  diteeiieu 
to  Ernestine,  who  was  running  up  stairs,  aftsr 
having  received  them,  but  was  reeaUed  to  get 
a  fre^  supply  of  orders.  Off  went  Emeitiis 
again,  and  by  the  time  she  was  near  the  itf 
of  the  house*  the  old  bahUer  nmst  have  m 
back  for  some  fresh  order,— and  this  was  rt- 
peated  several  times,  till  the  girl's  uiietM 
was  exhausted,  and,  affecting  not  to  hesr  tbt 
recall  slitl  screamed  aAer  her,  she  pursued  her 
wav  up  stairs  to  get  fresh  clothes  lor  Edwari 
the  old  lady  then  toM  him  she  conM  ^eak 
English,  though  he  would  scarcely  have  foond 
it  out  without  her  saying  so.  forherfew  wor^ 
badly  pronounced,  were  so  crashed  between  her 
native  gutturals,  mih  which  she  made  np  her 
conversation,  that  no  dktiunuy  in  the  langsags 
would  have  recognised  the  disfigured  cieaiues 
Its  acquaintattces,  and  th^  could  oikly  be  clas»> 
ed  amongst  the  vagrants  and  vanbends  tbal 
go  wandermg  over  the  worid  withont  a  dain 
on  any  society:  few  and  shapeless  as  the  words 
were.*  however,  she  made  it  intclligiUe  tkal 
she  acquired  a  knowledge  of  English  from  bar 
second  husband,  bat  that  it  was  to  her  thin 
that  Edward  was  to  he  indebted  for  W» 
clothes. 

The  feet  of  Ernestine  wen  now  heard  patlw'' 
ing  down  stain,  and  sbe  soon  aade  her  ap> 
pearanee  bearing  a  bundle  of  cbthes.  w 
dam  attempted  a  long  talk  with  Enw^iM 
about  the  cloth«^  whiu  the  girl  strove  to  est 
short  by  hurrying  towards  a  side  rooa  s' 
the  hall;  but  madam  h^  her  back  by  her  shirt 
as  she  gained  the  door,  and  said  that,  as  the 
garments  had  not  been  worn  since  her  poor 
dear  good  man  had  died,  that  they  most  waat 
airing.  To  which  the  gu4  mpUed,  with  aa  es- 
damation  of  wonder  at  mWam's  abend  on 
that  they  were  certainly  mere  diy  tbao  tbM* 
the  young  gentleman  ud  en  hte.  Kf*^ 
seeing  Ae  tendency  Id  dia«n8iM  en  the  «■ 
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Mf»  pfem  kat  m»  tube  ia  following  EreestiDe 
im  the  rooa:  wker*  ihe  girl,  depositing  the 
dothee  is  a  chair,  gave  him  a  aigoiAcaat  nod 
to  nake  Ihe  amst  of  his  time;  ana,  aothwiih- 
iltBdiiig  the  old  lady's  attempt  to  establish  a 
parier  at  Ihe  portal,  Edward  oontiivod  lo  get 
rbe  door  shut  sooner  than  his  hostess  thought 
coMuteat  with  (hat  potiteaess  to  the  fair  sex 
wliieh  she  ceastantly  preached,  awl  of  which 
she  eoasidend  berMlr  a  most  deserving  ob- 
ject. 

iSbe  iMpt  talkinc  to  him,  however,  through 
dw  door  all  the  time  Ned  was  effsctiog  his 
cbage,  which  neseated  two  dilBculties,  the 
int  to  drag  oflT  the  wet  garments  which  clung 
k  bin,  and  tlie  second  to  keep  (he  ample  folds 
vUeh  had  encased  the  rotond  proponions  of 
dw  late  Herr  Ghahbeilu amme  from  lalling  about 
Us  heels;  no  poaaible  buttoning  would  do  it, 
ud  he  was  fain  to  hold  them  op  with  his 
kuii,  which  the  capacious  sleeves  and  heavy 
nfles  of  Ihe  ^rtly  bargfaer  rendered  nearly 
■rieas.  It  wu  as  much  as  Ned  couhl  do  to 
Me  hand  free  to  open  the  door,  at  which 
fbi^  old  lady  began  to  keock  imfuttienily, 
ud  iriten  she  entereoTher  desire  to  give  Ned 
I  secMd  shake  *(  wt^mt  by  the  other  almost 
Pfodneed  a  catastrophe  which  it  would  have 
Bvea  «s  pain  ta  record.  Ernestine  saw  our 
krt's  difficulty,  and,  while  she  laughed  at  it, 
prso^y  set  alraut  its  removal;  huge  pins  were 
pa  ia  requisition,  and  at  length  the  application 
af  a  scarf  niand  bia  mUdle  set  Ned's  mind  at 
tue  and  Us  hmids  at  liberty,  whueapoa  his 
bi  hostess  alMok  them  heartily,  and  remuked 
Is  Ernestine,  how  slender  dw  youth  looked  in 
tW  bofdwr's  dodies. 

"AaghT'  exclaimed  she  in  German,  "Gbab- 
Mkiamne  was  a  fine  man — but  lo  say  the 
tntb,  the  youth  is  good-looking."  She  then  led 
tbe  wav  to  another  chamber  where  the  supper 
uUe,  handsomely  provided  at  all  points,  was 
l>td.  and,  after  some  words  lo  Emosiine,  the 
iMter  deiurted,  and  Edward  was  left  tite'a-tHe 
*ilh  Ihe  old  lady,  who  did  not  seem  in  the 
Inst  to  regret  thait  he  did  not  answer  ene  word, 
sheared  (he  happier  that  she  had  all  the 
>dk  to  herself,  ia  which  she  never  relaxed  for 
Me  moment  There  were  a  good  many  pic- 
tares  in  the  roon^  awst  of  them  daubs  done  to 
oHer;  aamng  them  wov  three  portraits  of  the 
^ree  former  lords  and  masters  of  the  extensive 
•OMin  of  female  loveliness  that  now  stood 
wfoie  Edward,  and  this  she  contrived  to  make 
sun  aaderstand  by  pointing  to  them. 

His  farther  observation  was  interrupted  by  the 
^^aofe  of  a  stoat-built  ^rov,  bearing  a  tray 
Mding  several  dishes;  upon  which,  as  they 
]me  laid  one  by  one  on  the  tahl^  the  lady 
*ho  feared  she  would  grow  "too  tick"  looked 
*itb  an  eye  of  affection  little  in  keeping  with 
»cb  u  apprehension,  and,  when  all  was  ready, 
w  Botiooed  Ned  to  a  chair,  and  then,  flopping 
sovB  into  berself,  squeezed  as  near  the 
tul«  as  ker  good  kMouur  would  allow  her.  and 
^fcaenced  operations.  After  helping  her  guest, 
me  set  to  herself,  and  though  Ned,  as  might  be 
^pcctcd  from  his  youth  and  nardv  calling,  could 
alolenbly  good  knife  and  roffc,  or  was,  in 
luh  parlance,  a  capiul  "Ireneher-hoy,"  he  waa 


a  fottl  to  hii  kastesa,  wlio  made  astoondi^  havoc 
with  both  eatables  and  drinkables. 

The  table,  waa  replenished  with  dwhes  of 
fruit;  and  burly,  roand-bodied,  joUy-looking 
bottles,  filled  with  good  wine,  and  lon^-sleramed 
glasses,  ornamented  with  spiral  lines  of  white, 
Sparkled  gaily  on  the  board.  In  making  free 
with  these,  Ned  had  a  better  chance  of  coping 
with  the  old  lady,  tbou^  il  is  not  unlikely,  U* 
she  had  a  mind,  she  could  have  pat  Ned  under 
the  table.  The  curtains  being  drawn,  and  the 
chamhwwell  lighted  with  plenty  of  waa  candtet, 
which  stood  ill  handsome  oandelabra  of  hrunae 
gilt,  resting  on  richly-carved  oaken  brackets,  and 
Ihe  servant  having  retired,  they  were  now  left 
to  themselves  and  an  avalanche  of  talk  fell  upon 
Ned.  She  told  him  she  was  very  rich,  w^ 
good  houses  and  good  plate;  "gelt  and  silber, 
— and  blenty," — and  she  '-so  grabble,"  that  it 
was  easy  to  live  with  her,— and  Brag^i«  was  a 
very  good  town  to  live  in.  On  asking  Ned  if  he 
did  not  think  so,  he  answered,  that  it  waa  im- 
possible he  could  judge,  as  he  had  but  jast  ar- 
rived. To  this 'she  replied,  that  he  might  stay 
in  Bruges  as  long  as  ne  liked,  where  he  might 
consider  ker  house  as  Ats.  She  leld  him  thea 
something  of  her  history,  assnring  him  that  when 
young  she  was  extremely  handsome,  and  even 
now  that  she  had  a  more  delicate  skin  •  than 
many  a  girl,  and  held  out  her  arm  to  Ned  that 
he  might  prove  it  by  touch.  He,  young  in  the 
world,  and  never  having  had  the  opportunity 
of  observing  to  what  abwrd  lengths  vaoitv  can 
be  stretched,  did  not  atlrihnte  Ihe  old  lady's 
absurdity  to  its  troe  cause,  hut  began  to  ihuk 
ahe  was  a  little  mad;  and,  instead  of  being  in- 
spired with  disgust,  entertained  pity  for  her, 
which  gave  sncb  a  softness  lo  his  manner,  that 
the  old  dame  entertained  a  notion  she  was  makr 
ing  a  conquest,  aod  began  to  look  round  (he 
room  lo  see  if  there  was  a  spare  corner  for 
Ned's  picture.  To  Ned's  great  relief,  their  con- 
versation was  interrupted  by  the  arrival  of  Ellen, 
aiteuded  by  Ernestine,  though  the  pleasure  ho 
experienced  on  beholding  her,  which  at  first 
chased  every  other  idea,  waa  a  Utile  dashed 
when  he  rose  at  her  entrance;  lor  the  feelmg 
pf  (he  fat  burgher's  clothes  slipping  off  gave  him 
such  a  notion  of  his  own  ridiculous  figure,  that 
it  du>cked  him  to  be  seea  in  such  a  pli|bt  by 
his  charmer.  She,  crossing  the  room  with  ex- 
quisite jj^ace, approached  31adameGhabblekranime 
to  make  her  salutation,  wl^ch  the  old  lady  did 
not  seem  inclined  lo  receive  a  bit  too  well,  for 
it  disturbed  her  in  the  pursuit  of  an  agreeable 
idea.  Ellen  then  turning  to  Edward  begged  him 
to  be  seated,  with  an  air  of  the  gentlest  coarlesy : 
he  was  gbd  to  obey,  being  conscious  be  looked 
less  ridiculous  sittiiix,  as  ne  could  slow  away 
some  of  the  extra  folds  and  laps  and  skirts  of 
Mtfttherr'*  voluminous  garments  oehind  him,  and 
show  a  better  front 

"Vat  vor  you  kummen  here  V  inquired  Madame 
Ghabblekramme  rather  gruffly,  crancbing  an  apple 
while  she  spoke. 

"I  came  to  thank  yon,  my  dear  Madame," 
replied  Ellen,  in  the  sweetest  manner.  -'I'ur  the 

Srolection  yon  have  afforded  ibis  gentleman." 
lS  if  she  tnoojriit  the  ceremonious  term  of ''gen- 
Ueman"  cold,  she  then  said,— "my  friend ;"  aud 
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Aen,  u  if  she  feared  she  had  said  too  mnch, 
added, — ''my  father's  friend." 

Edward  bowed  low  as  she  uttered  the  words, 
and  felt  himself  elevated  in  the  scale  of  creation, 
to  have  won  such  a  name  from  ker  lips. 

"And  I  am  clad  to  tell  yon"  she  continoed 
to  Edward,  "that  1  have  interested  ibe  good 
Father  Flaherty  in  yoar  behalf,  and  be  has 
promised  to  see  you  into  a  sare  place  of  safety, 
and  get  yon  nnharmed  ont  of  the  toini." 

Ned  looked  np  and  saw  a  dark  ftrn  re  ener^ 
from  behind  a  screen,  and  Father  Flaherty,  for 
it  was  he  whom  Ned  had  seen  advance,  laid 
his  hand  on  the  back  of  Madune  Gbabbic* 
kramme's  chair,  and  overiookins  the  monntain 
of  conceit  beneath  him,  exclaimed  in  a  rich 
brogue,— "Arrah,  then,  NadaraeGhabblekranime, 
acuskia,  did  yon  ever  bear  of  sncb  a  thing  as 
a  feather-bed  Y" 

Ned  could  "mind  his  manners"  no  longer, — 
he  burst  ont  langhins^  and  even  the  trained 
courtesy-  of  Ellen  could  not  repress  her  mirth. 
Emestine,  though  she  could  not  understand  a 
word,  gathered  the  meaning  from  the  result  of 
Ae  fbner's  speech,  snd  ran  ont  of  the  room 
to  ei^y  herself  at  freedom  in  Ae  hall. 

"Yais,— Vader  Flart,-!  know  vat  is  vedder 
bet; — dere  is  vedder  bet  in  mine  'ouse." 

"  All  the  town  knows  that,  ma'am." 

**And  you  taken  avay  must  not— dis  yhnng 
nans,— vor  I  aff  a  vedder  bet  vor  him  dis 
seigK  w  kumfiinb." 

**  It  would  be  too  much  indulgence,  ma'am, 
for  a  youth.  I  must  treat  him  to  saekcloA  ana 
•tbes  in  my  own  little  gazebo." 

"No,  nol-not  must  be,  Vader  Flart!"  Then 
turning  to  Edward,  she  said,  "Too  vill  not  go, 
— you  vill  not  go  to  zackclont,  and  leaf  your 
vedder  bet,—  you  vitl  not  leaf  your  vedder  Iwt  V 

She  said  this  so  tmderly,  tliat  Ned,  remem- 
bering  its  allusion  to  herself^  could  not  repress  . 
a  smile,  tbongh  be  answered  respectfully,  that, 
much  as  he  thanked  her  for  the  offer  of  her 
hospitality,  he  was  bound  to  go  wherever  Ma- 
4ewuH»eUe  and  the  good  Father -de^red. 

**Den  you  ure  bat  mans,  VMer  Flart,  to 
taken  avay  mine  vreut." 

Ned  hurried  from  the  room  widi  the  father, 
who  came  provided  with  a  proper  disguise; 
and  in  the  side  chamber  off  Ibe  hall,  where 
Ned  made  his  first  change,  he  assumed  a  cleri- 
eal  habit,  more  suited  to  his  aise  Aan  tte 
garments  of  the  fat  bui^her. 

**'Pon  my  word,  you  are  a  good  figure  for 
the  part,  young  Kentleman,"  said  Father  Fla* 
herty  to  ned,  wnoi  he  was  dressed;  f*otAj 
vour  hair  has  a  very  unsanctified  twist  about 
It;  however,  we  can  shave  your  head  if  ne- 
cessary." 

Wi^  this  prospect  of  loting        it  must  be 


confessed  Ned  was  a  Ktlle  vnfat  <rf;  ad  whid^ 
as  he  hoped  to  see  Ellen  again  beifore  he  M 
Bruges,  be  particnkrly  wiued  to  preserve,  be 
left  the  house  closely  tucked  wider  the  shnter- 
in^  wing  of  Father  Flaherty,  who  kept  bom- 
mmg  snatches  of  Irish  tnaes  ns  they  w«nM 
their  way  through  the  now  silent  streets. 

Passing  in  front  of  the  Hotit  de  VUU,  they 
walked  close  beside  a  soldier,  kee{Hng  gum 
beneath  its  massive  and  lofty  towerj  and  the 
padrt  remarked,  it  was  little  the  seirtry  knew 
who  was  dose  to  himt  Strikinc  across  the 
ample  square  in  its  front,  the  chioMS.of  the 
e»riHon  rang  forth,  and  Edward  rect^nised  b 
the  plaintive  melody  the  verv  notes  he  fond 
written  on  the  music  paper  be  made  priie  of 
at  Hamburgh.  WiA  those  who  love,  everr 
circumstance  that  rdates  to  their  passion,  eli- 
minating to  the  one  dear  point,  wcreasei  its 
force,  and  so  the  merost  trifles  become  bn- 
portaat'  Thus  it  was  with  Edward  on  bcsiiac 
die  ehtme^he  slopped  suddenly  and  lisleaeo, 
and  the  sweet  tones  of  the  bdn,  as  they  raaf 
out  their  liquid  mdody  bigk  in  air,  seeoM 
like  aerial  voices  speakug  to  him  of  bis  fere. 

"  What  ails  you?"  said  the  priest. 

"Oh  those  bells!"  esdaimed  EdwMd  is 
ecstasy. 

"  Why,  then,  is  it  stoppin'  yon  are  to  listes 
to  the  clatter  of  those  oitVrf  pots  and  paoi!" 
exclaimed  the  priest,  dragging  him  onward. 

What  a  savage  Ned  thought  Father  Fbhertjr, 
and  what  a  simpleton  he  Aonght  his  pnUfe. 

"Sure  this  is  twice  as  party  a  (nne  as  tbit 
owld  eronan,"  said  the  pries^  liHing^  a  bii  sf 
an  Irish  jig,  which  qvickened  their  pace  ^ 
urging  them  to  step  in  time  to  it,  andoiea^ 
them  the  sooner  to  the  end  of  their  walk. 

Ned  than!(fully  refused  tho  hospitable  offers 
of  refreshment  on  the  part  of  the  padrt,  u 
his  supper  had  been  so  snbstantial:  and  after 
the  excitement  and  fatigue  of  niind  and  Mj 
he  had  experienced,  be  began  to  feel  the  netd 
of  rest,  and  the  ktod-bearted  priest  showed  hiw 
to  his  sleeping'room. 

Now  Aat  he  was  alone  and  in  security,  tbe 
eventful  circumstances  of  the  Last  few  keen 
crowded  rapidly  upon  him,  and,  despite  hit 
need  of  rest,  kept  him  wakefiil:  the  thoo^t 
that  he  had  sacrificed  a  human  life,  dioogh  ia 
self-defence,  snd  what  was  to  him  still  desroj 
in  defence  of  her  in  whose  cause  he  wooli 
have  laid  down  his  own  a  thousand  tines, 
weighed  heavily  upon  him,  and  he  prayed  loii{ 
and  fervently,  ere  lie  lav  down  to  sleep,  for 
pardon  of  his  nnpreaedUated  guilt:  his  con- 
science dius  soothed,  poor  Edward  iong  bto- 
self  on  his  bed,  and  exhausted  nature  yidisd 
to  that  benign  influence  whidi  can  alooe  le- 
store  her—profinrnd  sleep. 
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«IAT  PASSED  UTWBEM  SIR  mOMAS  VTAT  AMD  PUtWDLT  TEE 

Mu  or  sonroLK  wbm  assailed  bv  the  baud  or  eeiine  tbe 

lU  ATTACE.  ' 


— «0W  TBE  EIM«  AMD  TMB 
AMD  WHAT  VOUOWED 


Wbkh  perfect  consciousness  retained  to  Wya^ 
be  fomHT  binself  lying  upon  a  pallet  in  what 
W  at  first  took  to  be  ike  cell  of  an  andiorite; 
tat  as  tbe  recollection  of  recent  erents  arose 
■on  distinctly  before  bim,  he  nessed  it  to  be 
Mne  chamber  connected  with  oe  hunter's  cave. 

i  mall  lamp,  nlaced  in  a  recess  of  Ae  rock, 
hilled  the  cell;  and  upon  a  footstool  by  bis 
M  stood  a  jog  of  water,  and  a  cnp  eontaiunx 
unte  driok,  lo  which  beriis  bad  been  infnsed. 
W«U  nigh  emptying  the  jog  of  water,  for  be 
felt  parried  with  thirst,  Wyat  attiied  himself, 

up  tbe  lamp,  and  walked  into  tbe  main 
men.  No  one  was  there,  nor  could  be  obtain 
My  aaswer  to  bis  calls.  Proofi,  however,  were 
■M  wanting  to  shew  that  a  feast  had  recently 
Hen  held  there.  On  one  side  were  the  scarcely- 
otiagaisbed  embers  of  a  la^  wood  fire;  and 

ii  ibe  midst  of  tbe  chamber  was  a  rode  uble, 
Mvered  with  drinking  boms  and  wooden  platters, 
u  well  as  with  tbe  remaios  of  more  than  one 
kuueh  of  vMkison.  Wbilebe  was  contemplating 
lUi  Keoe,  be  heard  footsteps  in  one  of  tbe 
Utenl  nssages,  and  presently  afterwards  Morgan 
Feawoff  bu^  hia  appearance. 

"So  yon  are  come  round  at  last,  ^  Thomas," 
HHrved  the  keeper,  ia  a  slightlf-sarGaslic 

J* What  has  been  the  matter  with  me?"  asked 
in  SQiprise. 
''Yon  have  had  a  fever  for  three  days."  re- 
ined Fenwolf,  "and  have  been  raving  like  a 
Hdman." 

"Three  days  I"  said  Wyat.  *'False,  jaKlieg 
Madl  be  promised  her  to  me  on  the  third  oay. 
J'Fesr  not.  Heme  will  be  as  good  as  bis  word," 
*M  Peawolf;  ''and  now  will  you  go  forth  with 
■*•  I  am  abont  to  visit  my  nets.  It  is  a  fine 
■^aad  a  sail  on  the  lake  will  do  yon  good." 

wytt  ac^esced,  and  followed  Fenwou,  who 
'■^nted  along  the  passage.  It  grew  narrower 
w  lower  as  they  advanced,  until  at  last  they 
*m  uMRpclted  to  move-forward  on  their  hands 
W  knees.  For  some  space,  tbe  passage,  or 
bole,  (for  it  was  nothing  more,)  was  on 
*  KTcL  A  steep  and  tortnons  ascent  then  com- 
which  brought  them  to  an  outlet  con- 
<**lM  b]r»lme  stone.  Pushing  it  aside,  Fenwolf 
■JJJfc™,  aiM  immediately  afterwards  Wyat 
'"''BM  into  a  grove,  through  which,  on  one 


side,  the  bright  waters  of  the  lake  were  dis- 
ceraible.  Ine  keeper's  first  business  was  to 
replace  the  stone,  which  was  so  screened  by 
brambles  and  bushes  that  it  could  not,  unless 
careful  search  were  made,  be  detected. 

Making  his  way  through  tbe  trees  to  tbe  side 
of  the  lake,  Fenwolf  marched  along  tbe  green* 
sward,  in  the  direction  of  Tristram  Lvndwood's 
cottage.  Wyat  mechanically  foUowea  him;  but 
he  was  so  pre-occupied,  that  be  scarcely  heeded 
the  fair  Mabel,  nor  was  it  till  after  lus  embarka- 
tion in  tbe  skiff  with  the  keeper,  when  she  caaae 
forth  to  look  at  them,  that  he  was  at  all  struck 
with  her  beauty.  He  then  inqnfared  her  same 
from  Fenwolf. 

She  is  called  Mabel  Lyndwood,  and  is  an 
old  forester's  grand-dangbter/'  rej^ied  tbe  other, 
somewhat  gruffly. 

"And  do  yon  seek  her  love?"  asked  Wyat. 

"Ay,  and  wherefore  not?"  asked  Fenwolf, 
with  a  look  of  displeasure. 

"  Nay,  I  know  not,  friend,"  rained  Wyat 
"She  is  a  comely  dainsel." 

"Comelier  than  the  Lady  Aiue?"  demanded 
Feowolf,  spitefully. 

"1  said  not  so,^'  replied  Wvat;  *'bat  she  is 
vny  fair,  and  ue  looks  tnie*hearted." 

Fenwfw  gUaced  sternly  at  htm;  andplnngmg 
bis  oars  into  the  water,  soon  carried  him  ont  of 
s^bt  of  Ae  maiden.  It  was  high  noon^and  the 
day  was  one  of  resplendent  loveliness.  The  lake 
sparkled  in  tbe  sunshine,  and  as  they  shot  past 
its  tiny  bays  and  woody  headlands,  new  beauties 
were  every  moment  revealed  lo  tbem.  But  while 
the  scene  softened  Wyat's  feeling^  it  filled  him 
with  intolerable  remorse,  and  so  poifloant  did 
his  emotions  become,  that  be  pressed  nis  hands 
upon  his  eyes  to  shut  out  the  lovdy  pro^eot. 
When  he  looked  up  again,  the  scene  was  chaued. 
The  ^ff  had  altered  a  narrow  creek,  arched 
over  by  huge  frees,  and  as  dark  and  gloomy 
as  tbe  rest  ot  tbe  lake  was  feir  and  smiling. 
It  was  terminated  by  a  high  overbaoging  bank, 
crested  by  two  tall  trees,  whose  tangled  roots 
protruded  through  it  like  monslrons  reptiles, 
vrbile  their  branches  cast  a  melancholy  shade 
ever  tbe  deep  sluggish  water. 

''Why  have  you  eome  beret"  demanded 
Wyat,  looking  naeasily  maad  the  forbiddiiig 
spot. 
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"YoD  will  discover  anon,"  rqtUed  Fenwolf, 
moodily. 

■'Go  back  into  tfae  sunshine,  and  take  me  to 
some  pleasaot  bank, — I  will  not  land  bera," 
said  Wyat,  sternly. 

"Needs  must  when — I  need  not  repeat  (he 
rest  of  the  proverb,"  lejoined  Fenwolfy  with  a 
sneer. 

"Give  me  the  *ar«^  tbou  malMeri  laave," 
cried  Wyat,  fiercely,  ''and  1  will  put  myself 
ashore." 

"Not  so,"  saidFmwolf,  "you mat,  perforce, 
abide  oar  master's  coming." 

Wyat  gazed  at  tfae  keeper  for  a  moment,  as 
if  with  the  intention ofthrowing him  overboard: 
but  abandoning  the  idea,  he  rose  up  in  the 
boat,  and  caught  at  what  he  took  to  he  a  root 
of  the  tree  above.  To  his  surprise  and  alarm, 
it  closed  upon  him  with  a  grasp  like  that  of  an 
iron  hand,  and  be  felt  himself  dragged  upwards, 
while  the  skifF.  impelled  by  asoddeo  stroke  from 
Ho^an  Fenwolf,  shot  from  beneath  him.  All 
Wyat's  ^forts  to  disengage  himself  were  vain, 
and  awild,  demoniacal  langh.  echoed  by  a  choms 
of  voices,  proclaimed  that  he  was  in  the  power 
of  Heme  the  hunter.  The  next  moment,  he  was 
placed  on  die  top  of  the  bank,  whUe  the  demon 
greeted  bun  with  a  mocking  langh. 

'*  So,  yon  tken^ht  to  escape  me,  Sir  Thomas 
Wyat  I"  he  cried  in  a  tanuttng  tone — '-bat  any 
snch  attempt  will  prove  fruitless.  The  murderer 
may  repent  tfae  blow  when  dealt  ^  the  thief  nay 
desire  to  restore  the  gold  hehasparioine4;  IM 
barlerer  of  his  sen!  may  rue  his  bargain:— bat 
thev  are  Satan's,  nevertheless.  Yon  «n  mine, 
an4f  nothing  ean  redeon  yonl" 

"  Woe  is  nu,  that  it  ihonld  be  so !"  cRMUwd 
Wyat. 

"Lamentation  is  useless  and  unworthy,"  re- 
joined Heme,  scomfally.  "Yo«r  wish  will  be 
speedily  accomplished.  This  very  night  your 
Inncly  rivai  shdl  be  placed  inyo'ur  bands." 

"Ha !"  exclaimed  Wvat,  the mm»  of jealon^ 
again  risng  within  his  oreast. 

"You  can  make  your  own  termi  with  him 
for  the  Lady  Anne,"  pursued  Heme.  **  His  life 
will  be  at  your  disposal." 

"Do  yon  promise  this?"  cried  Wyat. 

"  Ay,  replied  Heme.  "Put  yourself  under 
the  coaduet  of  Fenw4»lf,  and  all  sbaH  happen  as 
veu  desire.  We  shiU  meet  again  at  night.  1 
Mve  a4ier  busioesft  on  band  now.  Ncsobines," 
he  SNided,  one  of  his  attendants,  "go  with 
Sir  Thomas  to  the  skiff" 

Th*  persomage  who  received  the  command, 
Md  ii4o  was  wildlv  and  ihntasticalty  habited, 
beckoned  Wyst  to  follow  him,  and,  after  many 
twitingi  and  taming*,  brott||kt  bim  to  m 
edge  ar  Hie  lake,  where  the  skiff  was  lying, 
Witt  Frarwolf  reclining  at  fait  lengdi  within  it. 
He  amiM.  however,  quickly,  on  the  appearance 
of  Noschines,  and  asked  bim  for  some  provi^ons, 
which  the  latter  promised  to  bring;  and  while 
Wyat  got  into  the  skiff,  he  dnapnsared,  but 
returned,  a  few  minutes  afterwards,  weth  a 
haaket,  wUeh  he  gave  to  (he  keeper. 

(Hssing  the  lake,  Fenwolf  then  shaped  Ida 
«o«me  terwwds  a  verdant  hank,  enameUed  with 
wUd  Hewers,  wfcew  he  inM.  The  basket 
being  opened  was  found  to  contain  a  flask  of 


wine  and  some  large  fragments  of  a  veusoa 
pasty,  of  which  Wyat,  whose  appedte  was  keen 
enough  after  his  long  fasting,  ate  heartily.  He 
then  stretched  himself  on  the  velvet  sod  sod 
dropped  into  a  tranquil  slnmber,  which  lasted 
to  a  late  hour  in  the  evening,  and  from  which 
he  was  roused  by  a  hand  laid  oa  his  shoulder, 
white  a  twc«  thnn^erod  in  bis  ear— -'Up,  op, 
Sir  lihomas,  aad  fallow  me^  and  1  will  place 
the  king  in  your  hands!" 

Henry  and  Suffolk,  on  leaving  the  forester's 
hut^  took  their  way  for  a  short  space  along  the 
side  of  the  lake,  and  then  tamed  into  a  path, 
leading  through  the  trees  up  the  eminence  oa 
the  left.  The  king  was  in  a  joyous  mood,  and 
made  no  attempt  to  conceal  the  passioa  witk 
which  the  fair  danuel  had  inqwe  d  bim. 

'-I'faitht"  he  cried,  "the cardinal  haaaqaick 
eye  for  a  pretty  wench.  1  have  beard  that  ke 
loves  one  in  secret;  and  1  am  therefore  Uk 
more  beholden  to  bim  for  discovering  Midtet 
to  me." 

•*  You  foi^et,  my  liege,  that  it  is  Ms  object 
to  withdraw  your  regards  trim  (be  lady  Aine 
Boleyn,"  reaurked  f>affolk. 

"  i  care  not  what  his  motive  may  be,  as  loag 
as  Ae  result  is  so  satisfactory,"  reuraed  Henry. 
"Confess  now,  Saffolk,  you  never  beheld  ft 
ftgnre  so  perfect— a  con^plexion  8»  hleomiag— 
or  eyes  so  bright  As  to  ber  lipa,  by  n^  smI 
1  never  tasted  such!" 

"And  ytfur  majesty  is  not  inexperienced  is 
such  matters,"  laughed  Suffi>lk.  "ror  my  ewi 
part,  I  was  as  much  sCrack  by  ber  grace  as  bv 
her  beauty,  and  can  scarcely  persuade  myMD 
she  can  be  notbiag  more  than  a  foveater's  giw* 
daughter." 

"  Wobey  toM  me  there  was  a  mystery  aboit 
her  hirtb,^  rejoined  Henry:  "hut,  peet  oa  it! 
her  beauQr  dmve  all  recotleotion  of  it  oat  sf 
my  head.  I  will  go  back,  and  qnestion  fccr 

now." 

"Your  maias^  forgets  that  your  abseace 
f^om  At  castle  will  occasion  surprise,  if  aoi 
alarm,"  said  Suffblfc.  »Tbe  mystery  wiR  keep 
till  ti»>mor»ow." 

"Tut,  tot— I  will  rMum,"  said  the  bing,per 
versely.  And  Suffolk,  knowing  bis  wilfuwm, 
and  (bat  all  remonstrance  would  prove  fbtile, 
retraced  his  steps  wi(h  him. 

They  had  not  proceeded  for,  when  diey  p«^ 
oeived  a  female  figure  at  the  bottom  of  the 
ascent,  just  where  the  path  turned  off  oa  ik* 
edge  of  the  lake. 

"As  I  live,  Iber*  she  isl"  exebtimed  m 
king,  joyfoHy.   "Sbe  has  divined  my 
and  is  come  'herself  to  tell  mo  her  MsMy-" 

And  bo>  sprang  forward,  while  Mabel  ad- 
vanced rapidly  towards  Mm. 

They  met  half  way,  and  Deory  would  hive 
caught  her  in  his  anns,  but  sbe  avoided  lun< 
exeiaiminjE,  in  a  tone  of  conflision  and  alam- 
"Thank  Heaven!  I  have  found  you,  «iwl"_, 

"Thank  he«ven  too,  sweetheart  I"  rq*>^ 
Henry;  "1  woidd-  net  hide  when  yon  an  m 
seeker.  So  you  knsrw  tne,— haf" 

"1  kaew  you  at  first."  replied  Mid»el,  coa* 
fosedly.  "I  saw  Tou  at  tb»  great  buntiagp*^ 
and,  onoe  bnfanM,  yuw  m^tity  is  not  tmf 
foigotton." 
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"Ha!  by  St  Geoi^'.  you  tnm  a  compliment 
as  soothly  as  the  most  practised  dame  at  court," 
cried  Hrary,  catching  ber  band. 

**Beseech  yonr  majesty,  release  rael"  re- 
tomed  Mabel,  strugeling  to  get  free.  "1  followed 
VH  not  on  the  U^t  errand  yon  suppose,  bat 
to  wan  you  of  danger.  Before  yon  quitted  my 
grandsire  s  cottage,  1  told  von  this  part  of  the 
forest  was  haunted  by  plunderers  and  evil 
beings,  and  apprehensive  lest  some  nuschance 
Mighi  befal  you,  I  opened  the  window  softly 
to  look  after  you  ." 

"And  you  'overheard  me  tell  the  Duke  of 
Svffolk  bow  much  amitlen  1  was  with  your 
beanty,  ha?"  interrupted  the  King,  squeezing 
kr  und— and  how  resolved  I  was  to  make 
von  mine,— hal  sweetheart?" 

"The  words  I  beard  were  of  very  different 
iaport,  nnr  liege."  rejoined  Blabd.  "Yon  were 
Dteoaced  oy  miscreants  who  purposed  to  waylay 
TOO  before  yon  oonld  reach  yonr  steed." 

-'Let  them  come."  replied  Ueory,  carelessly, 
'-(hey  shall  pay  for  tbeir  villainy.  How  many 
were  there  ? 

■■Two,  sire,"  answered  Mabel:  "but  one  of 
tiwin  was  Heme,  the  demon  hunter  of  the 
forest.  He  said  he  would  summon  his  band  to 
make  vou  captive.  What  can  your  strong  arm, 
even  aided  by  that  of  the  Poke  of  Suffolk^ 
»ail  against  nnmbers  ?  " 

"Captive!  ka!"  exclaimed  die  king.  '*Said 
Ae  knave  so  ?  " 

"He  did,  sire/'  replied  Mabel:  "  and  I  knew 
it  was  Heme  by  his  autleved  helm." 

''There  is  reason  in  what  the  damsel  says, 
ny  liege,"  interposed  Suffolk.  "If  possible, 
TOO  had  better  avoid  an  encounter  with  the 
villains." 

"Sly  hands  itch  to  give  them  a  lesson,"  re- 
joined Henry;  "but  1  will  be  ruled  by  yon. 
God's  death)  I  will  return  to-morrow  and  bunt 
ibcB  down  like  so  many  wolves." 

"Where  are  yonr  noisa,  sire?"  adted 
Mibel. 

"Tied  to  a  tree  at  the  foot  of  the  Ull,"  re- 
pKed  Henry.  "But  I  have  attendants  midway 
Between  this  spot  and  Snow  Hill." 

"Tbiswav,  tnen!"  saidBlabel,  breaking  from 
him.  and  ouliog  into  a  narrow  path  among 
the  trees. 

Henry  ran  after  her,  but  was  not  agile  enough 
I*  overtake  her.   At  leiuetb,  she  stopped. 

"If  yonr  majesty  will  pursue  tnis  path," 
Ae  cried,  yon  wul  come  to  an  open  space 
>nid  the  trees,  when,  if  you  will  direct  yonr 
tonne  towards  a  large  beech-tree  on  the  on* 
ymtt  side,  you  will  find  another  narrow  paUt, 
which  ^ill  take  you  where  yon  deaire  to  go. 

"But  I  cannot  go  alone,"  cried  Henry. 

Mabel,  however,  slipped  past  him,  and  was 
w  of  sight  in  an  instant, 
^^vy  looked  as  if  he  had  some  idea  of  fol- 
"vng  her,  but  Suffolk  ventured  to  arrest  him. 

"Do  not  tariy  here,  longer,  my  gracions 
■use,"  Slid  the  Dnke.  "Danger  is  to  be  ap- 
pKhended,  and  the  sooner  you  rejoin  your  at- 
tendanU  the  better.  Return  with  them,  if  you 
pww,  but  do  not  expose  yourself  ftirther 
iwr." 

Henry  yidded,  thoni^  reluctantly,  and  they 


walked  on  in  silence.  Ere  long,  they  arrived 
at  the  open  space  described  by  Mabel,  and  im- 
mcdiately  perceived  the  large  beech-tree,  be- 
hind which  lliey  found  the  path. 

By  this  time,  the  moon  had  arisen,  and  as 
they  emerged  upon  the  marsh,  they  easily  dis- 
covered a  track,  though  not  broader  than  a 
sheep-walk,  leading  along  its  edge.  As  they 
hurried  along  it,  Suffolk  occasionally  cast  a 
ftirtive  glance  over  his  shoulder,  but  he  saw 
nothing  to  alarm  him.  The  whole  tract  of 
marshy  land  on  the  left  was  hidden  ftom  view 
by  a  silvery  mist 

In  a  few  minutes,  the  king  and  his  com- 
panion gained  firmer  ground,  and  ascending  the 
gentle  elevation  on  the  other  side  of  the  marsh, 
made  dieir  way  to  a  little  knoll  crowned  by 
a  huge  oak,  which  commanded  a  fine  view  of 
the  lake,  running  through  the  valley  beyond. 
Henry,  who  was  a  few  yards  in  advance  of 
his  companion,  paused  at  a  short  disunce  from 
the  tree,  and  being  somewhat  overiiealed.  took 
off  his  cap  to  wipe  his  brow,  laughingly  ob< 
serving,— "In  good  truth,  Suffolk,  we  must 
henceforth  be  rated  as  miserable  faineants,  to 
be  scared  from  our  path  by  a  silly  wench's 
tale  of  robbers  and  wild  huntsmen.  1  am  sorry 
1  yielded  to  her  en^aties.  If  Heme  be  still 
extant,  he  ranst  be  more  than  a  centnry  and 
a  hall  old,  for  unless  the  legend  is  ftlse,  he 
flourished  in  the  time  of  my  predecessor,  Ri- 
chard the  Second.  I  would  I  could  see  him  1 " 

"Behold  him,  then!"  cried  a  harsh  voice 
from  behind. 

And  turning  at  the  sound,  Henry  perceived 
a  tall,  dark  fi^re.  of  hideous  physiognomy 
and  strange  attire,  nelmed  with  a  huge  pair  of 
antlers,  standing  between  him  and  the  oaV  tree. 
So  sudden  was  the  appearance  of  the  figure, 
that,  in  spile  of  himself,  the  king  slightly 
started. 

•'What  art  thonf— hal"  he  demanded. 

"What  I  have  said,"  replied  the  demon.  "I 
am  Heme  the  hunter.  Welcome  to  my  domain, 
Harry  of  England.  Yon  are  lord  of  the  castle, 
but  1  am  lord  of  the  forest.   Ha!  ha!" 

"  I  am  lord  both  of  the  forest  and  the  castle 
—yea,  of  all  this  broad  land,  false  fiend!"  cried 
the  king,  "and  none  shall  dispute  it  with  me. 
In  the  name  of  the  most  holy  faith  of  which 
1  am  the  defender,  I  command  thee  to  avoid 
my  path  I  Get  thee  backwards,  Satan." 

The  demon  laughed  derisively. 

'*Harry  of  England,  advance  towards  me,  and 
you  advance  upon  yonr  peril,"  he  rejoined. 

"Avannt,  I  say,"  cried  the  king.  "In  the 
name  of  the  blessed  Trinihr,  and  of  all  holy 
angels  and  saints,  I  strike. 

And  he  whirled  the  staff  round  his  head,  but 
ere  the  w^eapon  could  descend,  a  flash  of  dazzl- 
ing fire  encircled  the  demon,  amidst  which  he 
vanished. 

"Heaven  prrttect  usl"  exclaimed  Henry, 
somewhat  appalled. 

At  this  jancture,  the  sonnd  of  a  horn  was 
heard,  and  a  number  of  wild  figures  in  fan- 
tastic garbs,--some  mounted  on  swarthy  steeds, 
and  accompanied  by  hounds,— others  on  foot, 
issued  from  the  aiQoining  covert,  and  hurried 
towards  the  spot  occnpied  by  die  king. 
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"Aha!"  exclaimed  Hcnrj — "more  of  the  same 
son.  Hell,  it  would  seem,  has  let  loose  ber 
hosts,  but  I  have  no  iear  of  them.  Stand  by 
me,  Suffolk." 

"  To  the  death,  sire,"  replied  the  duke,  draw- 
ing his  sword. 

By  this  time,  one  of  the  foremost  of  the  imp- 
ish crew  had  reached  the  king,  aod  commanded 
him  10  yield  himself  prisoner. 

"Dost  know.whom thou  askestto yield, dog?" 
cried  Henry,  furiously. 

"Yea,"  replied  the  other,  "then  ut  the 
king!" 

*'Then  down  on  thy  knees,  traitor,"  roared 
Heniy;  "down  all  of  ye,  and  sue  tor  mercy." 

"For  mercy — hal  hal"  ngoined  the  other; 
**  it  is  Ay  tarn  to  sue  for  mercy,  tyrant.  We 
acknowledge  no  other  ruler  than  Heme  the 
hunter." 

"Then  seek  him  in  hell!"  cried  Henry, 
dealing  the  speaker  a  tremendoos  blow  on  the 
bead  with  his  staff  which  brought  him  senseless 
to  the  ground. 

The  others  immediately  closed  round  him, 
and  endeavoured  to  seize  the  king. 

"Hal  dogs!— hal  traitors  1"  vociferated  Hen- 
ry, plying  nia  staff  with  great  activity,  and 
bringing  down  an  assailant  at  each  stroke ;  **do 
you  dare  to  lay  hands  upon  our  sacred  person? 
Back  I  back)" 

The  determined  resistance  offered  by  ibe  kin^, 
supported  as  he  was  by  l^uffolk,  paralysed  his 
assailants,  who  seemed  more  bent  upon  secur- 
ing his  person  than  on  doing  him  injury.  But 
at  this  juncture,  Suffolk's  attention  was  diverted 
by  (he  attack  of  a  fierce  black  hound,  which 
was  set  upon  him  bv  a  stoat  fellow  in  a  beard- 
ed mask.  After  *  bard  s^uele,  and  not  be- 
fore he  had  been  severely  sitten  in  the  arm, 
the  duke  contrived  to  despatch  his  assaiknt 

"TTiis  to  avenge  poor  Bawsey,"  cried  the 
man  who  bad  set  on  the  bound,  stabbing  at 
SafTolk  with  his  knife. 

But  Suffolk  parried  the  blow,  and,  disarming 
his  antagonist,  forced  him  (o  (tie  eroand. 

Meanwhile,  Henry  had  been  placed  in  con- 
siderable jeopardy.  Like  Suffolk,  he  had 
slaughtered  a  bound,  and,  in  aiming  a  blow  at 
the  villain  who  set  it  on,  his  ibot  slipped,  and 
he  lay  at  his  mercy.  The  wretch  raised  his 
knife,  and  was  in  the  act  of  striking,  when  a 
sword  was  passed  through  his  body.  The  blow 
was  decisive;  the  king  instantly  arose,  and  the 
rest  of  bis  assailants — horse  as  well  as  foot — 
disheartened  by  what  had  occurred,  beat  a  hasty 
retreat.  Harry  turned  to  look  for  his  deliverer, 
and  uttered  an  exclamation  of  astonishment  and 
anger. 

*<Afat  God's  death!"  he  cried,  "can I  believe 
my  eyes?  Is  it  you.  Sir  Thomas  Wyat?" 

"  It  is,"  replied  the  other, 

**mat  do  you  here?  hal"  demanded  tha 
king.  .  "You  should  be  in  Paris." 

"I  have  tarried  for  revenge,"  retdied  Wyat 

"Revenge!— -hal"  criedHenry.  "unwhom?" 

"On  yon,"  replied  Wyet. 

"What!"  vociferated  Henry,  foaming  with 
ra^e— "  Is  it  yon,  traitor,  who  have  devised 
this  damnable  plot?— is  it  yon  who  would  have 
made  your  king  a  eiytiTe?— you  who  would 


have  slain  him?  HftTO  yon  leagued  yomidf 

with  fiends?" 

But,  Wyat  made  no  answer;  and  thoogb  he 
lowered  the  point  of  his  swwd,  he  regarded 
the  king  sternly. 

A  fraiale  figure  now  rushed  forward,  aid 
bending  before  the  king,  cried,  in  an  implwiis 
voice, — 

"Spare  him,  sire— spare  faint.  He  isnopartv 
to  the  attack.  1  was  near  him  in  yon  vooa, 
and  he  stirred  not  forth  till  he  saw  your  liit 
in  danger.    He  then  delivered  yon  fram  ik 

assassin." 

"1  did  so,  because  1  reserved  him  foray 
own  band,"  said  Wyat 

"You  bear  him  oonfoss  his  treason,"  ciiad 
Henry ;  "  down  on  your  knees,  villain,  m  I 
will  strike  you  to  my  feet" 

"  He  has  just  saved  your  life,  my  liaga," 
cried  the  snimtoant   "Oh,  spare  himT' 

"What  do  yon  here,  Ibhoir  cried  Henry, 
angrily. 

"I  followed  your  majesty  unseen,"  she  re- 
plied, in  some  confosion,  "and  reached  yoa 
wood  just  as  the  attack  commenced.  1  did  not 
dare  to  advance  farther." 

"  You  should  have  gone  home-^OM  home," 
rcgoined  the  king.  "  Wyat,"  he  continued  in 
a  tone  of  stem  reproach,  "  yon  were  once  a 
loyal  subject   What  means  this  change?" 

"It  means  that  yon  have  rohbed  me  of  a 
mistress,"  replied  Wyat;  "and  for  Ais  eame 
I  have  damned  myself." 

"Pardon  himl-— oh,  pardon  him,  airel"  aiiei 
Mabel. 

"  I  cannot  understand  von,  Wyat"  said  Hea- 
ry,  after  a  pause;  *'hmt  uu>ugh  n  king,  I  ban 
suffered  from  the  pangs  of  jealousy.  Yon  ban 
saved  my  Ufe^  and  I  will  spare  yours." 

"Sire!"  cried  Wyat 

"Suffolk!"  exdanned  Henry, looking (omi 
the  dake,  who  was  holding  Fenwolf  by  lbs 
throat,  "shall  1  be  jnstified  in  letting  hw  go 

free?" 

"  Strike  ]— strike  1"  cried  a  deep  voice  ia 
Wyat's  ear,  "your  rival  is  now  in  your  fowtt." 

"Far  be  it  from  me  to  thwart  yonrmqesty'i 
generous  impulses,"  rejoined  Suffolk.  **It  is 
true  that  Wyat  has  saved  your  life;  and  if  Im 
had  been  disposed  to  take  it^  you  have  ua 
nrament  exposed  yourself  to  hun." 

"Sir  Thomas  Wyat,"  said  the  king,  tnrsiBg 
to  him,  "you  have  my  fall  and  free  pardon. 
Quit  this  forest  instantly,  and  make  your  vax 
to  Paris.  If  yon  are  found  within  ittomom*, 
you  will  be  fodged  in  the  Tower." 

Wyat  knelt  down,  and  would  have  prosied 
Henry's  hand  to  bis  lips. 

"No— no'."  replied  the  king,  pushing  bisi 
aside — "Not  now— on  your  return." 

Thus  rebuffed,  Wyat  strode  away,  and  as  ba 
passed  the  tree^  he  neard  a  voice  encUim— 

"  Yon  have  escaped  him,  but  ^nk  not  M 
escape  me  I" 

"And  now,  sweetheart,"  said  Henry,  tnninl 
to  Blabel,  since  yon  are  so  far  on  the  vsj, 
yon  shall  go  wift  me  to  the  castle." 

"On  no  account,  my  liege,"  she  retame* 
'*my  grandsire  will  wonder  what  has  beco«* 
of  me.  He  most  already  be  in  great  alas. 
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"Bat  I  willsend  one  of  mj  attendants  tohin 
to  fluiet  his  fears,"  o^ed  Heni^. 

"That  would  only  serve  to  increase  them," 
she  r»ftined,  "Nay,  I  must  go." 

AwT  breaking  from  him,  she  darted  swiftlr 
ivm  the  bill,  and  glanced  acrMs  the  marsh 
b'be  a  moonbeam. 

"Plague  on  il!"crled  Henry—**!  hare  again 
forsatten  to  ouestion  her  about  her  birth." 

"Shall  1  despatch  this  knave,  my  liege?" 
cried  Suffolk,  pointiDg  with  his  sword  to  Fenwolf. 

"By  no  means,"  said  the  kins;  "something 
mitj  be  learnt  from  htm.  Hark  tnee,  thou  felon 
bond,— il  then  indeed  servest  the  ftend,  thon 
Meat  be  deserts  tbee,  as  be  does  ail  who  put 
fiiih  in  him" 

"I  see  it,"  reified  Fenwolf,  who,  finding  re- 
Mtance  vain,  had  folded  bis  bands  doggedly 
his  breast. 

''Then  confess  tby  eril  praetioes,"  said  the 
king. 

"SiTe  me  my  life  and  I  will,"  replied  Fen- 
wolf. And  as  he  ottered  the  words,  he  caught 
si$lit  of  the  dtrk  figure  of  Uerne,  stationed  at 
Ae  side  of  the  oafc^  with  its  r^tt  arm  raised 
Miadn^y. 

"What  seest  Aonf"  eried  Henry,  remarking 
Us  lied  towards  the  tree,  and  glancing  in 
,  ibM  Erection. 

Fenwolf  made  no  reply. 

Hearr  went  up  lo  the  tree,  snd  walked  round 
'  it,  but  DC  could  see  nothing. 

"I  will  seoar  the  forest  to  morrow,"  he 
■ottered,  "and  will  hang  every  knave  I  find 
»ithin  it  who  cannot  give  a  good  account  of 
buelf." 

"Ho]  bo !  bo !"  laua^ed  a  voice,  which  seemed 
I*  poceed  from  tbe  branches  of  the  tree. 


Henry  looked  up,  but  no  one  was  visible. 

"God's  death!  derided  I"  he  roared.  "Man 
or  devil,  thon  shalt  feel  my  wrath." 

*'Hn!  ho!  bo!"  again  laughed  the  voice. 

Stamping  widi  rage,  Henry  swore  a  great 
oath,  and  smote  the  trunk  of  the  tree  with  his 
sword. 

*'Your  majesty  will  search  in  vain,"  said 
Suffolk,  "it  is  clearly  the  fiend  with  whom  you 
have  to  deal,  and  the  aid  of  holy  priests  must 
be  obtainrd  to  drive  him  forth  from  the  forest." 

"Ho!  ho!  ho!"  again  laughed  the  voice. 

While  this  was  passing,  a  party  of  horsemen 
appeared  in  view.  They  proved  to  be  the  royal 
attendants,  who  had  ridden  forward  in  search 
of  tbe  king,  and  were  instantly  bailed  by  Henry 
and  Safiblk.  Hey  were  headed  by  Captain 
BoDchter,  who  at  a  sign  from  the  king  instantly 
dismounted. 

*'Give  me  your  horse,  Bouchier,"  said  Henry, 
"and  do  you  and  half  a  dozen  of  your  men 
remain  on  guard  at  this  tree  till  I  send  a  party 
of  arquebosiers  to  relieve  yoo.  When  they 
arrive,  station  them  near  it,  and  let  them  remain 
here  till  I  return  in  the  morning.  If  any  one 
appears,  make  him  a  prisoner." 

"Your  majesty's  orders  shall  be  AiAfiiny 
obejed,"  replied  Bouchier. 

Bound  hand  and  foot,  Fenwolf  was  throTm 
upon  the  back  of  a  horse,  and  guarded  by  two 
halberdiers,  who  were  prepared  to  strike  him 
on  the  slightest  movement  In  this  way  be  was 
conveyed  lo  the  castle. 

On  arriving  there,  Henry's  first  business  was 
to  dispatch  a  party  of  arqtiebusiers  to  Boachier, 
while  Fenwolf  was  placed  in  the  guard-chamber 
of  the  lower  gale,  till  further  orders  should  be 
issued  respecting  him. 


TII. 


SHEWTNG  now  M0RGA!(  FEIV^'OLF  ESCAPED  FROM  TBC  CARTER  TOWER. 


HALT-AN-nocR  after  Morgan  Fenwolf  had  been 
phred  in  the  guard-ehamber,  dnring  the  whole 
of  which  time  he  maintained  a  sullen  and  dogged 
'meattour,  be  was  visited  by  tbe  Duke  of 
SalbRt  and  a  canon  of  the  cell^;  and  the 
AanAer  being  cleared,  tbe  doke  enjoined  him 
to  mike  clear  bis  bosom  by  confession. 

"1  hold  it  my  duty  to  tell  you,  prisoner," 
■M  Suffolk,  '*(hat  there  is  no  hope  of  jour 
lifie  "Hie  king's  highness  is  determined  to  make 
t  fearful  example  of  you  and  all  yoor  com- 
puions  in  crime ;  but  he  does  not  seek  to  destroy 
jouT  aonl,  and  has  therefore  sent  this  holy  man 
t'  yon,  in  the  hope  that  yon  will  open  your 
Kut  to  him,  and  by  confession  and  repentance 
yourself  from  eternal  perdition." 

"iKpentance  will  profit  me  nothing,"  said 
reiwolf,  moodily.  "I  cannot  pray  if  I  would." 

^Yon  cannot  be  so  utterly  lost,  my  son," 
Mjoiaed  the  canon.  '*Hell  may  have  woven 
lb  dark  chains  round  yon,  but  not  so  firmly  but 
wt  tbe  band  of  Heaven  can  burst  them." 

"You  waste  time  in  seeking  lo  persuade  me," 
Wnmed  Fenwolf 

"Yon  are  not  ignorant  of  tbe  punishment  of 


those  condemned  for  sorcery,  my  son?"  de- 
manded the  canon. 

"It  is  the  stake,  is  it  not?"  replied  Fenwolf. 

**It  is,"  replied  the  canon;  **6ut  even  that 
fiery  trial  will  fail  to  purge  out  your  ofl'ences 
widiont  penitence.  My,  lord  of  Suffolk,  this 
wretched  man's  condition  demands  special  atlen* 
tion.  It  will  profit  (he  church  much  to  win 
his  soul  from  tne  fiend.  Let  him,  I  pray  you, 
be  removed  to  the  dungeon  beneath  the 'Garter 
Tower,  where  a  priest  snail  visit  bim,  and  pray 
by  his  side  till  daybreak." 

"It  will  be  nsefcss,  father,"  said  Fenwolf. 

" !  do  not  despair,  my  son,"  replied  the  canon; 
**and  when  I  see  you  again  in  the  morning,  I 
trust  to  find  you  in  a  belter  frame  of  mind." 

Tbe  duke  toen  gave  durections  to  tbe  guard 
to  remove  the  prisoner;  and  aAer  some  fiiriber^ 
conference  with  the  canon,  returned  to  the  royal' 
apartments. 

Meanwhile,  the  canon  shaped  his  course  towards 
the  Horseshoe  cloisters, — a  range  of  buildings 
so  designated  from  their  form,  and  situated  at 
tbe  west-end  of  Saint  George's  chapel,  and  he 
bad  scarcely  entered  them,  when  be  heard 
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footsteps  behfDtt  him,  aod  tnrniag  at  the  sound, 
beheld  a  Franciscan  friar,  for  so  his  habit  of 
the  coarsest  grcv  cloth,  tied  with  a  cord  round 
the  waist,  proclaimed  him.  The  friar's  cowl 
was  drawn  over  his  face  so  as  to  conceal  his 
fealiires. 

"What  would  you,  brother?"  inquired  the 
canon,  halting. 

"I  have  a  request  to  make  of  you,  reveread 
sir,"  replied  (be  friar,  with  a  lowly  inclination 
of  the  head.  "I  have  just  arrived  from  Chertsey 
Abbey,  whither  1  have  been  tarrying  for  the 
last  three  days,  and  while  conversing  with  the 

Suard  at  the  gale,  I  saw  a  prisoner  brought  into 
le  castle,  charged  with  heinous  offences,  and 
amongst  others,  with  dealings  with  the  fiend." 

"You  have  been  rightly  informed,  brother," 
rejoined  the  canon. 

"  And  have  1,  also,  been  riebtly  informed  that 
you  desire  a  priest  to  pass  the  night  with  him, 
reverend  sir,  returned  the  friar;  "for  if  so, 
1  would  crave  permission  to  undertake  the  office  ? 
Two  souls,  as  deeply  ladoi  as  that  of  this  poor 
wretch,  have  1  snatched  from  the  jaws  of  Satan, 
uid  1  do  not  despair  of  success  now." 

"Since  you  are  so  confident,  brother,"  said 
the  canon,  "1  commit  him  readily  to  your  hands. 
1  was  about  to  seek  other  aid,  but  your  ofiier 
comes  opportunely.  M'ith  Ueav«i's  help,  I 
doubt  Qot  you  wul  achieve  a  victory  over  the 
evil  one." 

As  the  latter  words  were  uttered,  a  sudden 

Eainseemed  to  seize  the  friar.  Staggering  slightly, 
e  caught  at  the  railing  of  the  cloisters  lor 
support,  but  he  instantly  recovered  himself. 

''It  is  nothing,  reverend  sir,"  he  said,  seeing 
that  the  good  canon  regarded  him  anxiously. 
*'Long  vigils  and  fasting  have  made  me  liable 
to  fmiuent  attacks  of  giddiness,  but  they  pass 
as  quickly  as  ihey  come.  Will  it  please  yon 
to  go  with  me,  and  direct  the  guard  to  admit 
me  to  the  prisoner?" 

The  canon  assented;  and  crossing  the  qua- 
drangle, they  returned  to  the  gateway. 

Meanwhile,  the  prisoner  had  been  removed 
to  Garter  Tower.  Conducted  to  a  low  vaulted 
chamber  In  this  tower,  the  prisoner  was  cast 
upon  its  floor — for  he  was  still  bound  hand  and 
foot— and  left  alone  and  in  darkness.  But  he 
was  not  destined  to  continue  in  this  state  long. 
The  door  of  the  dungeon  opened,  and  the 
guard  ushered  in  the  talt  Franciscan  friar. 

*'Wliai  hoi  dog  of  a  prisoner,"  he  cried, 
''here  is  a  holy  man  come  to  pass  the  ni^t 
with  you  in  prayer." 
"1  want  him  not,"  replied  Fenwolf,  moodily. 
"You  would  prefer  my  bringing  Heme  the 
hunter,  no  doub^"  rejoined  the  guard,  laughing 
at  his  own  jest;  "but  this  is  a  physician  for 
your  soul.  The  saints  help  you  in  your  good 
work,  father.   You  will  have  no  light  task." 

"Set  down  the  light,  my  so^"  cried  the 
friar,  harshly,  "and  leave  us.  My  task  will 
be  easily  accomplished." 

Placing  the  lanip  on  the  stone  floor  of  the 
dungeon,  the  guard  withdrew,  and  locked  the 
door  after  him. 

"Do  you  repent,  my  sent"  demanded  the 
friar,  as  aoon  as  thev  were  alone." 
"Certes,  I  repent  having  putCdthitt  a  treach- 


erous fieud  who  has  deserted  me. — bat  thu  is 
all,"  replied  Fenwolf,  with  his  free  turned  to 
the  ground. 

"  Will  you  put  faith  in  me  if  I  proMise  yoi 
deliverance  ? '  demanded  the  friar. 

"You  promise  more  than  you  caaperforM," 
rejoined  the  other. 

"  You  will  not  say  so  if  you  lo<A  up,"  said 
the  friar. 

Fenwolf  started  at  the  words,  wbicb  were 
pronounced  in  a  different  voice  from  that  pre- 
viously adopted  by  the  speaker,  and  raised 
himself  as  'moch  as  his  bonds  would  peniii 
him.  The  friar  had  thrown  back  his  cowl, 
aod  disclosed  featores  of  appalling  hideoosBcu, 
lighted  up  by  a  diabolical  grin. 

"You  herel"  cried  Fenwolf. 

'-You  doubted  me,"  rejoined  Heme:  "ktf 
1  never  desert  a  follower.  Besides,  1  wish  t» 
shew  the  royal  Harry  that  my  power  isasgreit 
as  his  own. 

"But  how  are  we  to  get  oat  of  this  iwt 
geon?"  asked  Fenwolf,  gaaing  round  xg/n- 
hensively. 

"My  way  out  will  be  easy  enoo^"  replied 
Heme;  "but  your  escape  is  attMded  wiik 
more  difBcultv.  Yon  remember  how  we  weat 
to  the  vaulted  chamber,  in  the  Curfew  Tower, 
on  the  night  when  Mark  Fytton,  the  butcbet, 
was  confined  within  it." 

"I  do,"  reohed  Fenwolf.  "But  I  can  tkiak 
of  nothing  while  I  am  tied  thus." 

Heme  instantly  drew  forth  a  faantiog.kaife. 
and  cutting  asunder  his  bonds,  Fenwolf  started 
to  his  feet 

'*If  that  bull-headed  bntcher  would  hsve 
joined  me  I  would  have  liberated  him,  as  I  tin 
about  to  liberate  you,"  pursued  Heme;  **lHt 
you  recollect  the  secret  passage  we  then  tracked. 
There  is  such  another  staircase  in  this  tower." 

And  stepping  to  the  further  side  of  the 
chamber,  he  touched  a  small  knob  in  the  will 
a  stone  flew  back,  disclosing  an  aperture  jui 
large  enough  to  allow  a  man  to  pass  throogn  it. 

"  There  is  your  road  to  freedom,"  said  Uene, 
pointing  to  the  hole;  ''enter  it,  and  cntf  aloH 
the  narrow  passage  to  which  it  leads,  u» 
which  will  bring  yon  to  a  smalt  loophole  n 
the  wall,  not  many  feel  from  the  ground.  The 
loophole  is  guarded  by  a  bar  of  iron,  bnt  it  ii 
moved  by  a  spring  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
stone  in  which  it  appears  to  be  morticed.  This 
impediment  removed,  vou  will  easily  fores  jw 
way  through  the  lotqinole,  which  is  atnogtol 
height  from  the  ground.  Drop  cautioudy  f^ 
fear  of  the  sentinels  on  the  walls;  then  mue 
your,  way  to  the  forest,  and  if  yon  'scwe  the 
arquebusien  who  are  scouring  it,  conceal  jrw 
self  in  the  cave  below  the  beech-tree." 

"And  what, of  you?"  asked  Fenwolf. 

"1  have  more  to  do  here,"  replied  Heme, 
impatiently—"  away ! " 

Thus  dismissed,  Fenwolf  entered  tbe  ^>tT- 
ture,  which  was  instantly  closed  aAer  him  hv 
Heme.  Carefully  following  the  instractioas  oi 
his  leader,  the  keeper  passed  through  thelefP* 
hole,  let  himself  dmp  sofUy  down,  andkeffm 
dose  to  the  side  of  the  tower  till  he  heara 
the  sentinels  move  off,  darted  swiftly  aciou 
the  street 
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Heinwkile,  Heme  drew  die  cewL  OTer  his 
heul,  uul  stepping  to  the  dor,  knoeked  loudly 
agaiDst  it. 

''What  wonld  yon,  flUker?"  cried  the  gosrd, 
from  without. 

"Eoter,  my  son,  and  yon  shall  know/*  re* 
plied  Heme. 

The  next  moment,  (he  door  was  unlocked, 
and  the  guard  advanced  into  the  dungeon. 

"Hal '"^  be  ezdaimed,  snatching  up  the  lamp 
aad  looking  round— "where  is  the  ^oner?  ' 

"Gone!    replied  Uerae. 

"What!  has  the  fiend  Aown  away  with  him?" 
(ried  the  man,  in  mixed  astonishment  and  alarm. 

"He  has  been  sat  free  by  Heme  the  hunter  1" 


cried  the  demon:  "teU  all  who  question  thee 
so,  and  relate  what  thou  now  see«/' 

And  as  (he  words  were  uttered,  a  bright 
blue  6ame  illumined  the  chamber,  in  the  midst 
'  of  which  was  seen  the  tall  dark  figure  of  Ibrne. 
His  Franciscan's  gown  had  dropped  to  his  feet, 
and  he  appeared  habited  in  his  wild  deer-skin 

f;arb.  With  a  loud  cry,  the  guard  fell  sense- 
ess  on  the  grooncl 

A  few  minutes  after  diis,  as  was  subseonently 
ascerttined,  a  tall  Franciscan  friar  tbresoed  the 
cloisters  behind  Saiot  Geoige's  Chapel,  and 
giving  the  word  to  the  sentinels,  passed  throu;^ 
die  outer  door  - oommunicating  with  the  stee^ 
descent  leading  to  the  town. 


Till. 


HOW  BEIINS  THK  Hinrm  WAS  milSELr  HUHTED. 


On  the  guard's  recovery,  information  ofwhat 
had  occorred  was  immediately  conveyed  to  the 
King,  who  had  not  yet  retired  to  rest,  but  was 
aitiflg  in  hia  private  chamber  with  the  Dukes 
of  Suffolk  and  Aorfotk.  The  intelligence  threw 
him  into  a  -violent  passion.  He  ordered  the 
nard  to  be  locked  up  in  the  dungeon  whence 
ue  prisoner  had  escaped;  directed  the  Duke 
•f  Suffolk,  with  a  patrol,  to  make  search  in  the 
sei^bouriiood  of  the  castle  for  the  fugitive 
tad  die  fnar}  and  bade  the  Duke  of  Norfolk 
get  together  a  band  of  arquebusiors;  and  as 
»0B  as  the  latter  were  assembled,  he  placed 
himself  at  their  head,  and  again  rode  into  the  forest. 

The  cavalcade  had  proceeded  about  a  mile 
along  the  gr«at  avenue,  idien  one  of  the  guard 
tode  up  and  said  that  be  heard  some  distant  sotmds 
na  the  right.  Commanding  a  halt,  Henry  listened 
for  a  moment,  and  becoming  convioced  that  the 
MBvas  right,  quitted  the  course  he  was  pursuing, 
aad  dash^  across  the  broad  glade  now  tra- 
vened  by  the  avenue  called  Queen  Ann's  Ride. 
As  he  advanced,  the  traapliog  of  horses  was 
heani,  aceoDipanied  by  shouts,  and  presently 
^rwards,  a  troop  of  wild  looking  horsemen 
in  faotasUc  garbs  was  seen  galloping  down  the 
hill,  pursued  by  Bouchier  and  nis  followers. 
The  king  inomediately  shaped  his  course  so  as 
(0  mtercept  the  flyiog  party,  and  being  in  some 
neasDre  screened  by  the  trees,  he  burst  unex- 
pectedly upon  them  at  a  turn  of  the  road. 

Ueniy  called  to  Uie  fugitives  to  surrender, 
Wt  they  refused;  and  bnmdisbing  their  long 
btives  aod  spears,  made  a  decorate  resifltanoe. 
Bat  they  were  speedily  surrounded  and  over* 
powered.  Bouchier  inqnired  from  the  king 
vhst  should  be  done  with  Uie  prisoners. 

"Hang  Uiem  all  upon  yon  trees,"  ^ed  Hen- 
ry, pointing  to  two  sister  oaks  iriiieh  stood 
Ktt  the  scene  of  Strife. 

The  terrible  senteoce  was  immediately  car^ 
ried  into  execution.  Cords  were  prodoced, 
ud  in  less  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour  twenty 
WMihlese  bodios  w«e  swinging  from  the 
macbes  of  the  two  trees  indicated  by  the  king. 

^This  win  mm  to  deter  others  from  like 
IkT^r  ^^^^i^  HaniT,  who  had  watched 
tae  whole  proceedings  wiUi  savage  satis&ction. 


'*And  now,  Boachier,  how  came  yen  t»  lei 
the  leader  of  these  villains  esc^f 

"I  did  not  know  he  had  escaped,  my  liege," 
replied  Bouchier,  in  astonishment. 

''Yea.  marry,  but  he  has  escaped,"  rejoined 
Heury;  "and  he  has  had  audacity  to  shew 
himself  in  the  castle  within  this  hour,  and  the 
conning,  moreover,  to  set  the  prisoner  free." 

And  be  proceeded  to  relate  what  had  oc- 
curred. 

"This  is  strange,  indeed,  my  He^"  rej^d 
Bouchier,  at  the  close  of  the  long's  reoital) 
"  and  to  my  thinking  is  proof  connncing  that 
we  have  to  do  with  a  sbpernatural  being." 

"Banish  the  idle  notion,"  ff^tned  Henry, 
sternly.  "We  are  all  the  dupes  nf  some  jug- 
glery. The  cutiff  will  doubtless  retom  to  the 
forest.  Ciwtinue  your  search,  therefore,  for 
him  throughout  the  night  If  yo«  catch  his^ 
1  promise  you  a  royal  reward." 

And  with  this,  he  rode  hack  to  the  castle, 
somewhat  appeased  by  the  wholesale  vengeance 
he  Imd  takmi  of  the  offenders. 

In  ohe^eoce  to  the  orders  he  had.  received 
Bonelder  with  his  followers  continued  tiding 
about  Uie  forest  the  whole  night,  but  without 
finding  aaydiing  to  reward  their  search,  until 
about  dawn  it  occorred  to  him  to  return  to  the 
trees  on  whidi  the  bodies  were  suspended.  As 
he  approached  them,  he  fancied  he  beheld  a 
black  wild-looking  horse  standing  beneath  the 
tree,  bat  not  being  quite  certain  of  Aat,  he 
ordered  his  followers  to  proceed  as  noiselessly 
as  possible,  and  to  keep  under  the  cover  «f 
the  trees.  A  nearer  advance  convinced  Mm 
that  his  eyes  had  not  deceived  him.  It  was 
indeed  a  horse  that  he  b^eld,  with  a  couple 
of  bodies,  evidently  snatched  from  the  branches, 
laid  across  its  back.  A  glance  at  the  trees, 
too,  shewed  Boachier  that  they  had  been  con- 
sidwably  listened  of  their  hi*leoas  spoil. 

Seeing  this,  Bouchier  dashed  forward.  Alarm* 
ed  by  the  noise,  the  wild  horse  neighed 
loudly,  and  a  daik  figure  instantly  dropped 
from  the  tree  upon  its  hack,  and  proceeded  to 
disencumber  it  of  its  load.  Bat  before  this 
coidd  be  accomj^ished,  a  bolt  fromaevoss-bow, 
shot  by  one  of  Boachier's  followers,  pleroed 
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4be  uiiDAl's  brain.  Rearing  aloft,  it  fell  back- 
wards, in  sQcb  manner  as  woold  have  craeb«d 
an  ordinary  rider,  bat  Heme  slipped  off  onin- 
jnred,  and  with  incredible  swiftness  darted 
among  the  trees.  The  others  started  in  pnrsnit, 
and  a  chace  commenced,  in  which  the  de- 
mon hontsman  had  to  sustain  the  part  of  the 
deer  nor  coold  any  deer  have  afforded  better 
aport. 

Away  flew  the  porsned  and  pwaners  over 
die  bread  glade  and  tlurangh  tangled  glen— 
the  woods  resounding  with  their  cries.  Bon- 
chicr  did  not  lose  sight  of  the  fngilive  for  a 
moment,  and  urged  bis  men  to  pnsh  oh;  bnt 
despite  his  alternate  proffers  and  menaces,  they 
gained  but  little  on  Heme,  who,  feeding  to- 
wards the  Home  Park,  cleared  Its  high  pwngs 
with  a  single  bound. 

Over  went  Boucbier  and  his  followers,  and 
they  then  descried  him  making  his  way  to  a 
large  oak,  standing  almost  alone  in  die  centre 
of  a  beantUal  glade.  An  instant  afterwards,  be 
reached  the  tree,  shook  hb  am  menacingly  at 
hisporsners,  and  disappeared. 

The  next  moment,  Bonchier  caoM  up:  fliniR 
himself  from  lus  panting  steed,  and,  with  his 
drawn  sword  in  hand,  forced  himself  ibronfEh 
a  rift  in  its  side,  into  the  tree,  There  was  a 
hollow  within  laige  enoagh  to  aHow  a  man  to 
stand  upright,  and  two  funnel-like  holes  ran 
npwarda  Into  the  branches.  Finding  nothing, 
Bonchier  called  for  a  hunting  spear,  and  thnst 
it  as  fiw  as  ha  nmM  into  the  holes  above.  The 
point  eneovatered  no  obstruction  except  such 
as  was  offered  by  the  wood  itself.  He  stamped 
upon  Ibe  gronod— and  sounded  it  on  all  sides 
wttb  the  spear,  bnt  with  no  better  snecess  than 
before. 

Issuing  forth,  be  next  directed  his  attention 
to  the  upper  part  of  the  tree,  which,  in  the 
interim,  had|  been  careAilly  watched  on  all 
sides  by  his  followers;  and  not  content  with 
viewing  it  Iron  below,  he  monnied  into  the 
biwcbss.  Bnt  th«v  had  nothing  to  diow,  ex- 
cept their  own  leafy  covering. 

The  careAil  «xanrinatioii  of  die  gronnd  about 
dke  tree,  at  length  led  to  the  discovery  of  a 
small  hole  among  its  roots,  about  half  a  dozen 
yards  from  the  trunk,  and  though  this  hole 
seemed  scarcely  large  eaou;^  to  serve  for  an 
entrance  le  the  kennel  of  the  fox,  Boaebier 
deemed  it  expedtmt  to  keep  a  caieAd  watch 
over  it. 

His  investigation  completed,  he  despatched 
a  sergeant  of  the  guard  to  the  casde,  to  acquaint 
the  king  with  what  had  occnrred. 

Distnrbed  by  die  events  of  the  night,  Henry 
obtained  little  sleep,  and  at  an  eariy  bom^ 
snmnMned  an  attendant,  and  denwuded  wbedier 
there  were  any  tidtngs  from  the  forest;  The 
attendant  replied  that  a  sergeant  of  the  guard 
was  without,  sent  by  Captain  BoDchtcr,  with  a 
message  for  his  majesty.  The  sergeant  was 
immediately  admitted  to  the  royal  presence, 
and  on  the  close  of  his  marvellous  story,  the 
king,  who  had  worked  himself  into  a  tmnendms 
fury  dnrtng  its  relation,  roared  ont— "Whar 
foiled  again— hat  Bnt  he  shall  na«  escape,  if  I 
have  to  root  up  bidf  die  ti«es  in  the  forest;, 
BoncUer  and  bis  li^om  mint  be  bewitcbed. 


HaAye,  knaves,  get  together  a  dozen  of  Ac 
best  woodmen  ana  yeomen  in  the  castle— in. 

stantly,  as  yon  value  your  lives — bid  them 
bring  aze  and  saw,  pick  and  spade.  D'ye  mark 
me — ha!  Suy,  1  have  not  done.  I  must  have 
fagots  and  straw,  for  I  will  bam  this  tree  lo 
(he  ground.  -  bom  it  to  a  char.  Summon  the 
Dukes  of  Suffolk  and  Norfolk — the  rascal  archer 
I  dubbed  the  Dake  of  Shoreditdi,  and  his 
mates— the  keepers  of  the  forest  and  dwir 
hounds  -  snmmon  them  quickly,  and  bid  a  bMd 
of  the  yeomen  of  the  gnard  get  ready."  And 
he  sprang  from  his  conch. 

The  king's  commands  wen  executed  wM 
soch  alacrity,  that  by  the  time  he  was  folly 
attired,  the  whole  oi  the  persona  he  had  or- 
dered  to  be  summoned  were  assembled.  Putting 
himself  at  their  head,  he  rode  forth  lo  the 
Heme  Park,  and  found  Bonchier  and  bis  fol- 
lowers grouped  around  the  tree. 

We  are  still  at  fault,  my  liege,"  said 
Bonchier. 

''So  I  see,  sir,"  rqiHed  the  king,  angrik. 
"Hew  down  the  tree  insiantlv,  knaves,"  be 
added  to  the  woodmen.      Fall 'to,— fall  to." 

Repes  were  then  fastened  to  (he  tree,  and 
the  welkin  resounded  with  the  rapid  stroke) 
of  the  hatchets.  It  was  a  task  of  some  diff* 
culty,  bnt  such  zeal  and  energy  were  displayed 
by  the  woodmen,  that,  ere  long,  the  giant  trunk 
lay  prostrate  on  the  ground.  Its  hollows 
now  folly  expoeed  te  view,  bnt  tb^  were 
empty. 

•'Set  fire  to  the  accnrsed  pfeee  of  tmiber!" 
roared  the  king— **  bam  it  to  dost,  mid  scatter 
it  to  the  wind." 

At  these  orders,  two  yeomen  of  the  gaard 
advanced,  and  throwing  down  a  heap  of  fa|P>i>> 
straw,  and  other  combnstibles.  on  OM  roots  cf 
the  tree,  soon  kindled  a  fierce  fire. 

Meanwhile,  a  coopfe  of  woodmen,  stri^wd 
of  their  jerkins,  and  with  ibetr  brawny  nan 
bared  to  the  sbotMer,  mounted  on  the  trunk, 
and  strove  to  spKt  it  asunder.  Some  of  the 
keepers  likewise  get  inte  the  branches,  and 

Seered  into  every  eradt  and  crevice,  in  the 
ope  of  mdiing  some  discovery.  Amount  the 
latter  was  Will  Semmets,  who  had  posted  him- 
self near  a  greati  arm  of  the  tree,  which  bs 
maintained,  when  lopped  off,  wonM  be  fonnd 
to  contain  the  demon. 

Hw  were  other  expedients  n^ected.  A 
fierce  hoand  had  been  sent  into  the  hole  near 
the  roots  of  die  tvm,  by  Gabriel  Lapp,  but 
after  a  short  absence  he  retaraed  holding  and 
terrified:  nor  eenid  all  the  efforts  of  Gahrid, 
seoottded  by  a  severe  fesfaing  widi  the  whip, 
hrince  him  to  enter  it  again. 

When  the  hound  had  come  forth,  a  coapw 
of  yeomen  advanced  to  enlarge  the  opening, 
while  a  third  with  a  pick  mdeavonred  to  re- 
move the  root,  which  formed  an  impedimeat  to 
thefr  efferts. 

**  They  may  dig,  htit  they'll  never  catch  him,' 
observed  Shorediith,  who  stood  by.  to  bis  com- 
panions. "Hanting  a  spfarit  is  tiot  dm  same 
dkbw  as  hnihig  a  wolf  or  a  ftnc." 

"Not  ao-  Imid,  dnke,"  said  blbigcon,  «his 
ma|wQp  may  think  diy  jest  Irreverent.'' 
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Piddington,  "lAicL  I  shall  let  fly  at  him,  if 
be  tppears." 

''Here  be  is!  here  he  ist"  cried  'Will  Soiii< 
mers,  as  a  great  white  horned  owl,  which  had 
kcD  concealed  in  some  part  of  liie  tree,  flew  forth. 

**lt  may  be  the  demon  in  that  form— shoot!" 
■aid  Shoreditch. 

Paddington  bent  his  how.  The  arrow  whistled 
tkroub  the  air,  and  in  another  moment  the 
owl  fell  fluttering  to  the  ground ;  bat  it  underwent 
M  tnnsforraation,  as  was  expected  by  tbe  ere- 
doiom  archer. 

Meanwhile,  the  fire,  being  constantly  supplied 
siih  fresh  iBRots,  and  stirred  by  the  yeomen 
or  tbe  guard,  Dumt  bravely.  Tbe  lower  Mrt  of 
^  tree  was  already  eonanmed,  a»d  (he  names, 
muiBg  along  lb*  holUw  within,  with  a  sound 
like  that  of  a  fimuwe,  promised  aoon  to  reduce 
it  to  durcoal. 

By  this  tim^  the  moath  of  the  hole  having 
been  wi^ed,  another  keeper,  who  had  brought 
forward  a  couple  of  lurchers,  salt  them  into 
it;  but  in  a  few  moments  they  returned,  as 
tike  hound  had  done,  howling,  and  with  scared 
looks.  Without  even  facing  their  enraged  mas* 
tcr,  they  ran  off  with  thur  taib  between  theif 
bp,  towards  Ike  castle. 


"I  see  how  it  is,  Rufus,"  said  Gabriel,  pat- 
ting his  hound,  who  looked-wistfully  and  half- 
reproacbfully  in  his  face.  "Thou  wert  not  to 
blame,  poor  fellow.  The  best  dog  that  ever  was 
whelped  can  be  DO  mtfch  for  the  devil." 

Though  it  had  long  ere  this  become  the  gen* 
eral  opinion  that  it  was  useless  to  persevere 
further  in  the  search,  the  king,  wiA  his  cha- 
racteristic obstinacy,  would  not  give  it  up.  In 
due  time,  the  whole  of  tbe  trunk  of  the  enorm- 
ous tree  was  eonsnmed,  and  its  branches  cast 
into  tbe  fire.  The  roots  were  rent  from  the 
ground,  and  a  wide  and  deep  trench  digged 
around.  The  course  of  the  hole  was  traced  for 
some  distance,  but  it  was  never  ef  any  size, 
and  was  suddenly  lost  by  die  blUng  in  of  dia 
earth. 

At  leiiglh,  after  three  hours'  watching,  Henry's 
patience  was  oahaosted,  and  he  ordend  the  pit 
to  be  filled  up,  and  every  crevice  and  fissure 
in  the  ground  about  to  be  carefully  stopped. 

**If  we  cannot  unkennel  tbe  fox,"  he  said, 
"we  will  at  least  e»itk  him  up." 

"For  all  your  eare,  gossip  Henry,"  mvttered 
Will  Sommers,  as  be  rode  after  hu  master 
to  Ike  castle,  "the  fox  will  work  his  way 
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REVIEWS  OF  NEW  WORKS. 


The  hficrtatUms  of  Christopher  North.  Three  toIs.  8.  Edinbargh:  1842. 

(from  THB  EDINBiniGH  RimEW.) 


These  are  in  every  way  remarkable  volumes, 
i^edier  regarded  as  Ulastrative  of  the  cha- 
racter of  the  writer,  or  of  the  tmdenciea  of 
the  criticism  of  the  tn>e>  to  whidi  his  influence 
and  example  have  given  so  general  and  decided 
a  direction.  It  is  not  indeea  easy  to  say,  whe- 
ther the  interest  which  their  penual  excites  is 
chidly  to  be  refeiTed  to  the  very  singular  com- 
bination of  moral  and  mental  powers  implied 
in  their  composition— where  i^ualities  which 
are  ^nerally  deemed  incompatible  are  found 
to  be  united  in  harmonv — or  to  the  strong 
feeling  of  the  influence  wnich  this  combination, 
expressing  itself  in  forms  of  such  ori^nality 
and  poww  as  to  arrest  the  attention  of  literary 
men,  and  at  the  same  time,  the  appeal  to  the 
ordinary  tastes  and  sympaAies  of  the  public, 
by  the  use  of  instruments  at  once  familiar  and 
powerful,  must  have  exercised  upon  the  taste 
of  the  time,  and  the  whole  tone  and  spirit  of 
our  criticism,  as  well  as  its  form. 

The  Essays  which  are  collected  in  these  vo- 
lumes, and  which  originally  appeared  in  a 
scattered  form  in  Blaekwooas  magazmey  are 
now  united  by  a  slender  tie.  They  are  an- 
nounced as  'The  Recreations  of  Christopher 
North.*  We  need  say  little,  we  presume,  of 
the  imaginary  personage  who  claims  their  au- 
thorship, except  Aat,  notwithstanding  the  pal- 
pably incongruous  assemblage  of  qualities  with 
whidt  he  is  invested,  such  are  the  vivacity  and 
picturesque  truth  with  which  his  sayings  and 
doings  have  been  here  depicted,  that  few  crea- 
tures of  the  imagination  have  succeeded  in  im- 

Sressing  their  image  on  the  public  with  more 
isiinctness  of  portraiture,  or  a  stronger  sense 
of  reality.  Few  indeed  find  any  difficulty  in 
calling  up  before  the  mind's  eye,  with  nearly 
the  same  vividness  as  that  of  an  ordinary  ac- 
quaintance, the  image  of  this  venerable  eidolon 
— who  unites  the  fire  of  youth  with  the  wis- 
dom of  age,  retains  an  equal  interest  in  poetry, 
philosophy,  pugilism,  and  political  economy — 
in  short,  in  all  the  on-goings  of  the  world 
around  him,  in  which  either  matter  or  spirit 
have  a  part:  and  who  passes  from  a  fit  of  the 
goat  to  a  feat  of  gymnastics,  and  carries  his 
cmtdi  obviously  less  for  purposes  of  use  than 
of  intimidation.  Most  writers  who  felt  that  they 
possessed  the  power  of  imaginary  portrait  paint- 
ing, have  heen  fond  of  interposing  such  imaginary 
personages  between  Uiemselves  and  the  public. 
So  Cervantes  borrows  the  playful  shafts  of  his 
kindly  satire  from  the  quiver  of  the  sage  Cid 
Hamet  Benengeli;  Swih  launches  his  more 
envenomed  arrows  from  behind  the  broad  back 


of  Captain  Lemuel  Gulliver;  and  Sir  Walter 
Scott  often  lingers  over  the  Clatterbncks,  Drjru* 
dusts,  Tintos,  and  Pattisons,  who  were  iateued 
to  be  the  mere  hM'alds  ai^  pursnivairts  of  Ui 
main  pageant,ttll  they  became  leading  peisMMfei 
in  the  procesMon;'  -making  the  prongae  aei 
unfreqaently  dire^en  to  banish  the  piece  itself 
into  a  comer. 

These  fantastic  creations,  in  a  case  like  die 
present,  serve  a  doable  purpose.  They  give  a 
unity  to  detached  thouhts  and  scattered  views, 
and  awaken  a  kind  or personal  interest  on  tbe 
part  of  the  reader ;  who,  although  he  may  ban 
little  difSculty  in  detecting  the  incongniity  of 
some  of  the  traits  introduced,  and  easily  pe^ 
ceives  that  the  portrait  is  not  intended  to  Iw 
received  as  a  daguerreotw^  likeness,  for  dw 
fidelity  of  which  the  Sun  himself  is  answerable, 
yet  is  satisfied  that  the  features  of  the  imagioirjr 
being  whom  he  contemplates  are  drawn  from 
an  original  existing  in  nature;  and  represent, 
though  in  a  playful  spirit  of  intentional  caricatnre. 
much  of  the  real  mind  and  peculiar  character 
of  Ae  writer:— While  the  author  himself  thoi 
obtains  the  means  of  giving  expression  tomaojr 
things  which  he  might  have  otherwise  hesiuM 
to  utter  without  such  a  moadipiece.  Nor  need 
the  mask  for  this  purpose  be  a  very  close  oiw. 
As  Aristophanes  could  venture,  in  the  wildest 
davs  of  Athenian  democracy,  to  personate  w4 
ridicule  upon  the  stage  the  demagogue  of  the 
day,  with  merely  the  thin  disguise  of  a  painted 
face ;  so  a  few  wnimsical  and  grotesque  exaggera- 
tions superinduced  upon  the  true  features  oftbe 
character,  are,  by  a  kind  of  tacit  understandiag 
between  the  author  and  the  public,  held  safficieai 
to  perplex  the  question  of  identih- — to  take  frwa 
the  imaginary  representative  aU  inconveaieat 
resemblance  to  his  prototype;  and  to  entitle bi^ 
caprices  to  that  immunity  which  is  conventioaallr 
accorded  to  the  sallies  of  a  masquerade.  AVith 
these  convenient  phantasms,  too,  the  VTiter  cu 
play  as  he  pleases:  bringing  them  prominentiv 
forward,  or  banishing  them  into  the  backgrooai), 
as  occasion  requires.  In  the  present  case,  where 
some  startling  transition  from  grave  lo  gay  is 
in  contemplation — some  outburst  of  awildbuwHir 
that  haply  might  frighten  the  groves  of  Ae»deM 
from  their  propriety;  some  feat  to  be  describe*! 
more  congenial  to  the  wild  gaiety  of  youdi  thai 
to  the  gravity  of  Budge  Doctors  of  the  SIok 
fur,  ^attired  in  black,  sage  irisdom's  hue'-^oro 
steps,  insolent  with  animal  spirits,  and  attired 
in  the  garb  of  a  reality,  the  joyous  appsritwn- 
When,  on  the  conlrary,  the  writer  is  to  |i« 
utterance  to  the  lessons  of  wisdom,  tothesfraias 
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of  pensive  rdlecdon  on  the  mixed  nature  of 
man,  to  the  eloanence  inspired  by  strong  sympathjr 
with  allcrealedthinp— toUTofthoae  ennobling 
dwDghis,  in  short  with  iriiieh  a  good  man  would 
&iB  in  life  associate  his  name,  and  in  death  his 
nenorr — then  ike  i»oet  and  moralist  comes 
fomrd  to  speak  in  kis  own  character — tke 
obedient  spirit  kies  to  kis  confine,  and  Christopher 
snbsides  into  a  shadow. 

Considerable  changes,  we  perceive,  have  taken 
jriace  in  these  Essays  since  tkey  first  ^peared 
m  a  periodical  form.  Large  reirenckments  are 
here  and  there  perceptible ;  considerable  addt- 
tioas  kaTe  been  mace  in  otker  parts;  greater 
nnnding  and  compacmess  are  generally  dis- 
teraible;  yet  in  all,  essentially— and  wisely 
«e  tkink—they  retain  tkeir  original  ckaracter. 
For,  nnqaestionably,  not  a  little  of  tkeir  pecnliar 
charm  was  derived  from  the  contrast  between 
the  occasional  nature  of  their  origin,  and  tke 
^h  and  permanent  importance  of  tke  views 
vkicb  many  of  them  embodied:— from  observing 
kow  frequently  it  kappened  that  slight  ktnts, 
taof^t  op  as  if  by  accident,  and  handled  in  a 
tpint  of  sportive  dalliance,  were  made  by  some 
secret  and  canning  alchymy  to  change  their 
utnre  and  to  expand  into  speculations  of  deep 
u4  iride  significance,  connected  with  human 
latsre,  or  the  principles  of  poetry  and  art;  and 
how,  from  a  ibnndation  that  seemed  at  first 
ilendcr  and  ansubstanlial,  if  not  mean  and  mis- 
placed, a  stately  fiibric  of  philosophic  truth, 
Modded  with  imagery  and  stored  with  wisdom, 
rose  before  us  like  a  kright  and  noiseless  exhala- 
tion. Thos  the  sight  of  a  solitary  starling,  among 
Ac  decayii^  xemains  of  an  old  castle,  is  found 
14  lead  to  a  majestic  passage  on  Rnins,  their 
deep  hold  on  the  imaginative  mind,  and  the 
sources  of  th»t  influence.  The  note  of  (he  cushat, 
daring  a  walk  in  the  depths  of  a  dark  ana 
priaieval  Caledonian  forest,  is  the  prelude  to 
reflections  not  less  striking  on  tke  terrors  of 
conscience,  and  .the  longing  aAer  immortality. 
Coder  the  playful  guise  of  a  eulogy  on  illicit 
diatiltaiioo,  are  insinnated  views  equally  kindly, 
jut,  and  practical,  on  the  ckaracter  and  condi- 
tion of  our  Highland  pt^lation; — while  in  die 
'Soliloquy  on  the  Seasons,'  what  a  world  of 
Mlmn  and  touching  association  lies  beneath 
dut  covering  of  wit  and  humour  which  invests 
the  strain  and  disguises  its  deeper  meaning— 
Ulie  the  flicker  of  a  sunbeam  on  the  surface, 
Uding  the  depth  of  some  perennial  well. 

From  this  perpetual  interchange  of  humour 
Ud  earnestness,  playful  trifling  and  sound  phi- 
losopky,  these  volumes  stimulate  Ike  feeling  of 
eninily  in  a  hick  degree.  We  soon  feel  that 
*e  have  resigned  ourselves  into  the  hands  of  a 
wwpanion  and  guide,  tke  eccentricities  of  whose 
norse  it  is  traiMMsible  to  calculate.  The  line  of 
emet  ^  which  Sterne  illustntes  theno-promss 
of  Tristram  Swndy  is  its  only  parallel.  SUrt 
vitk  him  from  vriiat  latitade  you  may,  no  one  can 
mesee  in  what  tone  the  excnrsion  is  to  ter- 
■ioate,  or  through  what  strange  scenes  or  devious 
vaoderings  we  shall  he  led.  Tke  title  of  tke 
cssay^  or  Uie  nature  of  tke  subject,  throws  but 
(he  feeblest  light  upon  the  probabilities  of  its 
^etlmenL  It  is  soon  perceived  (o  be  not  in 
ae  least  unlikely  that  a  criticism  on  AVordsworth 


may  merge  in  a  riotous  description  of  a  High- 
land Still:  or  tkat  a  dinner  with  Or.  Kitckiner 
may  proonce  discourse  that  would  have  more 
fitly  graced  a  banquet  with  Socrates.  Indeed, 
in  the  perusal  of  tke  'Recreations,'  we  can 
scarcely  say  we  are  reasonably  assured  of  any 
one  thing  beforehand;  except  that  in  all  pro- 
bability every  mood  of  mind  in  which  the  sub- 
ject can  be  viewed  will  be  run  through,  and 
m  quick  succession:  the  note  of  mirth  suddenly 
passing  into  the  mournful,  and  again,  by  deti* 
cate  resolution,  modulating  b^ick  into  the  key 
of  cheerfulness.  Experience  soon  teaches  us 
thai  the  presiding  influence  under  which  these 
volumes  were  composed  is  Motability;  and*that 
nothing  here  long  standetk  in  one  sway.'  Of- 
ten, when  we  have  fixed  our  eyes  upon  what 
appears  to  be  the  veritable  form  of  Tragedy, 
the  outlines  of  the  figure  besin  to  tremble  and 
waver,  (ill,  when  they  settle  themselves  into 
shape,  we  find  that,  by  some  mysterious  ocular 
deception,  we  are  contemplating  the  features 
of  her  comic  sister;  or  while  we  kave  been 
listening  to  the  strains  of  Contemplation,  suddenly 
enters,  with  blithe  step  and  changeful  vesture. 

'Sport,  that  wrinkted  care  derides, 
Or  Laogbter  holdins  botb  bis  sides.' 

There  are  some  classes  of  minds  to  which 
these  rapid  changes  of  scale,  and  tkis  blending 
of  different  elements  within  the  same  compo- 
sition, may  appear  illegitimate  and  barbarous ; 
—particularly  the  department  of  literary  cri- 
ticism. Many  seem  to  think,  like  the  French 
critics  and  dramatists  oi  another  day,  that  hn< 
mour  and  pathos  cannot  dwell  together  in  nntty, 
and  eonseqnendy  insist  on  a  separate  mainte- 
nance for  those  whom  nature  has  joined  together. 
A  jest  jars  against  tkeir  sense  of  propriety. 
They  will  not  allow  the  even  tenor  of  an  ailment 
to  be  qnicken^d  even  by  a  flood  of  humorous 
illustration.  With  them  the  course  of  criticism 
must  be  a  kind  of  royal  progress— measured 
and  decorous  as  a  Spartan  march. 

We  are  not  at  present  enquiring  how  far  in 
these  volumes  the  transitions  from  grave  to 
ny,  and  indeed  from  the  extreme  of  one  to 
that  of  another,  may  not  at  times  be  too  violent; 
or  whether  the  writer  may  not  occasionally 
have  resigned  himself  too  unhesitatingly  to  the 
guidance  of  that  'Friar's  lantern'  of  wild  kn- 
monrs  which  he  follows,  till  he  leaves  boUi 
himself  and  his  readers  somewhat  wide  of  the 
mark ; — or  may  not  at  other  times  have  allowed 
himself  to  be  less  inspired,^  than  overmastered, 
by  tkat  passion  of  sympatky  with  which  he  re* 
gards  all  forms  of  nature,  animate  or  inanimate; 
so  as  on  the  one  hand  to  accumulate,  with  a 
wasteful  excess,  the  materials  of  the  ludicrous; 
and  OB  the  otter  to  give  vent  to  his  strong 
sensibilities  in  words  and  images  too  glowing 
for  the  colder  temperament  of  his  readers- 
unprepared  for  sncn  rapidity  of  transition  bfr 
tween  the  extremes  of  contradictorv  emotion. 
On  these  points,  opinions  will  probably  remain 
muck  divided  in  regard  to  these  'Recreations:' 
they  are  certain,  in  fact,  to  differ,  according  to 
the  varying  dispositions  and  susceptibilities  of 
the  reader:  one  person,  from  habit  and  educa- 
tion, preferring  tne  so-called  classic  style  of 
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eritidsm,  which  views  every  essay  as  a  treatise 
to  be  composed  in  one  key,  and  according  to 
rales  of  rigorous  deduction;  another  leaning 
more  towards  the  romantic,  by  admitting  the 
b)  ending  of  many  elements,  and  employing 
without  scruple  tne  agency  of  the  imagination, 
or  of  the  sportive  faculty  of  humour,  even  in 
addressing  ihe  reason.  But  surely,  in  aay  view, 
(hat  principle  mmt  be  erroneous  which  would 
exclude  from  the  criticism  of  poetry  and  art 
—or  from  those  views  and  observations  on  life, 
and  character,  and  morals,  which  m  generally, 
though  rather  vaguely,  classified  under  the  term 
Essays— a  wide  field  of  humour,  an  extensive 
range  of  excursive  fancy,  and  a  union  of  the 
comic  and  serious  elements,  such  as  meet  as 
daily  in  every  scene  of  life  itself. 

In  poetical  creation,  even  the  sternest  and 
most  formal  of  critics  admit  the  legitimacy  of 
such  a  union.  Dr.  Johnson,  however  little  he 
may  have  extended  the  rule  in  practice  to  bis 
•wa  critical  investintions,  fully  recognised  its 
application  to  the  dramatie  represmtation  of 
characters  and  events.  No  one  saw  or  felt 
more  strongly  the  absnrdity  of  diat  contacted 
view  of  tragedy,  and  its  aim  and  instruments, 
which  excluded  from  its  province  the  resources 
of  the  comic,  the  low,  or  even  the  common, 
and  which  reduced  to  one  regular  and  conven- 
tional march,  the  desultory  and  unequal  move 
ments  of  that  world  of  ufe,  'where  good  and 
evil,  joy  and  sorrow,  are  mingled  in  endless 
variety  of  proportion,  and  innumerable  modes 
of  combination;'— where  the  most  startiing  ex* 
tremes  are  constantly  meeting  eadi  other  face 
to  fiice — 'in  which  at  the  same  time  the  reveller 
is  basting  to  his  wine,  and  the  mourner  burying 
bis  friend.'  No  one  has  more  completely  proved 
the  justice  of  transferring  to  poetry  combina- 
tions found  so  efi'eotive  m  life  itself ;  or  more 
triumphantly  vindicated  the  succ^  of  the  union 
as  displayed  in  the  creations  of  Shakespeare. 
'Whatever,'  says  be,  'be  bis  puipose,  wnethw 
to  gladden  or  depress^  or  to  conduct  the  story 
witnont  vehemence  or  emotion,  through  tracts 
of  easy  and  ftmillar  dialogue,  he  never  fails 
to  attain  that  pvrpoie:  as  he  commands  ns, 
we  laugh  or  movni,  or  sit  silent  with  quiet 
expectation,  in  tranquillity  without  indiffer* 
once.' 

Bat  if  this  be  so,  is  not  much  of  the  same 
latitude  and  variety  of  view  which  is  here  con- 
ceded to  poetical  and  imaginative  creations,  to 
bo  admitted  also  as  legitimate  in  the  critical 
estimate  of  sach  productions?  "Will  not  the 
province  of  high  and  original  erittdaai  be  eo- 
larnd  bT  rocogusing  in  Ae  critie  a  right  to 
deu  wilk  tbem  in  die  same  plaMtc  ^irit  in 
mlAA  they  irare  conceived?— To  arrest  and 
peur  out  widt  a  congenial  warmth  tmi  homely 
strength  of  expression,  the  shifting  feelings— 
—elevated,  pathetic,  or  ludicrous— which  pre- 
sent themselves  to  a  many-sided  mind,  in  the 
contemplation  of  a  great  work  of  art,  as  in  the 
observation  of  nature? 

No  doubt,  this  variable  and  imaginative  style 
may  he  nnsuited  to  formal  treatises,  and  sys< 
terns  of  criticism,  of  poetry  or  ari.  When  the 
main  object  is  to  arrange  and  systematixe  long- 
flStMlisfaed  results  {  to  present  Uiese  in  a  com- 


pact ah^ ;  to  corapOe  a  Hand-Book  of  Criti* 
cism  for  everyday  use,  we  grudge  every  ex- 
cursion of  fancy,  and  press  on  'as  one  wke 
bates  not  till  his  journey's  end.'  The  goal  being 

Elain  from  the  first,  the  object  is  to  make  the 
ighway  to  it  as  short  and  »ooth  as  possible. 
But  it  is  otherwise  with  the  man  inoenta  tei 
quaertnda  .—Where  criticism  comes  to  dol 
with  new  products  of  imagination;  to  sound 
and  fathom  Ihe  currents  and  tendencies  of  a 
new  literature,  springing  up  out  of  tlw  chai^^ 
aspects  of  things;  to  point  out  the  node  of  in 

f;rowth,  the  probability  of  its  direedui;  its  r»- 
atioa  to  that  which  preceded  it;— in  what  re- 
spects it  is .  the  independent  expression  of  die 
individual  mind,  in  what  the  result  of  a  nen 
social  necessity ;  what  in  it  is  likely  to  be  pw- 
manent  and  tmchangeable— what  tne  mere  re- 
ftection  .of  temporary  tastes  and  ftshioos  aad 
prgudices,  soon  to  be  superseded  by  other 
modes,  as  transitory,  in  their  turn;— inllv  to 
peribrm  this  task,  criticism  must  be  iwiaUed 
with  a  Poetrti  no  less  than  a  PkUotopkif.  not 
breadth  of  view  alone,  or  clear  logical  de- 
duction, but  deep  and  lominons  insight  into 
men,  is  necessary;  the  critic  most  not  only 
look  around,  but  into,  and  even  beyond  tkt 
things  with  which  he  deals.  He  must  strive  ti> 
penetrate  the  true  nature  of  that  complex  and 
perplexing  whole  which  he  contemplates;  not 
by  the  mere  application  of  the  jaajnieut  lad 
the  reasoning  faculties,  which  vrilT  at  best 
foraish  him  only  with  its  outward  measuroMit 
and  proportions,  hut  by  fiashing  upon  it  aba 
the  Tight  of  imagination,  nay,  testing  it  at  tiMi 
in  the  fire  of  ridicule  and  playful  wit,— till, 
under  the  inlaence  of  so  many  comkiaed 
forces,  its  true  essence  is  yidded  up,  and  iti 
vital  spirit  aj^rehended, 

Henee,  almost  ^1  our  great  or  original  cri- 
ticism has  been  the  production  either  of  poet^ 
or  of  those  who,  thotigh  tbey  never  'pennet 
their  inspiration,'  bad  in  them  much  that  *»• 
akin  to  poetry.  It  is  by  soch  disoovwer*  tbit 
the  first  moidians  ate  drawn  across  die  map. 
and  the  first  passage  nude  into  unutplorN 
climM.  Af^erwanb  the  new  country  is  sooi 
occupied,  and  its  cultivation  or  farther  nntj 
mav  be  safelv  conunitted  to  inferior  bands. 
Jucwnent,  scnolarship,  patioat  study  of  prior 
models,  will  do  much  where  the  great  Uad* 
marks  have  been  once  set  up  by  muds  of  in- 
ventive power;  but  when  the  path  was  fini  » 
he  set^ht  through  the  wilderness,  imuinaitoa 
and  sympathy,  ue  main  constituents  ofgeois*! 
wen  necessary  to  raise  the  critie  to  somstMl 
of  the  level  of  dw  poet,  and  mable  Urn  *(• 
see  as  from  a  tower  the  end  of  alL' 

We  believe,  then,  tiiat  it  is  to  those  Uaakii* 
who  have  approaclwd  the  critieiBm  of  poetry 
or  art,  in  this  spirit— and  have  viewed  Ae  crest 
productions  of  literature,  not  as  mere  combine 
tions  of  dead  elements,  joined  logetker  vf 
dexterous  aiuKwittoo,  but  as  so  many  hvH 
forms,  in  which  the  spirit  of  humaatly,  ondM 
a  divine  guidance,  has  found  expression-**' 
have  aralied  to  the  study  and  »ffn6i»A»  M 
these,  the  same  variety  of  view  and  rMff « 
emotion  whidi  ikev  would  have  pcw'**'^ 
thmselves  in  poetical  representation  AbImw 
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of  wfaat  ii  orixmtl  or  valuable  ia  our  oWcism 
it  Iff  be  tnced. 

It  will  perhaps  bo  said,  that  though  this  may 
be  trae  as  a  general  principle,  the.  objection,  in 
lUi  case,  lies  rather  to  its  appUcatton ;  that,  on 
tke  oie  hand,  the  test  of  the  ludicrous,  as  ap- 
plied to  (be  criticism  of  literature,  is  too  sys- 
tMsticallj  employed,  and  urged  beyond  its 
ilMboaBds;  and,  on  the  other,  that  the  op- 
fONie  feeling  of  admiration  and  reverence  which 
pen  woffcs  awakea  ui  the  -niuds  of  poetical 
■ilka,  thiHigh  vivifying  the  composition  with 
lie  uoqnence  of  ooovictiOD,  is  apt  to  over* 
fowOT  OM  judgment,  and  to  result  in  vague 
nlogy  rather  than  discriminating  criticism. 
Either  wonld  be  a  fonndable  objection  if  it 
existed;  and  we  are  prepared  to  expect,  that 
I  lo  tone  minds  both  may  seem  apparatt  in 
Ifaeie  Tolnmes.  To  our  own,  it  af^pears  very 
ftoia  that  the  two  charges  in  a  great  measure 
leilidiie  each  other-lbat  they  are,  in  fact, 
BMBiiiteBt  IB  dwir  nature;  and  that  in  neither 
we  dees  there  exiat  any  substantial  ground 
tf  oljestioii. 

11^  indeed,  the  writer  of  diese  volumes  had 
^piied  his  power  of  presenting  what  be  pleases 
ii  the  most  irresistibly  comic  light,  to  things 
vtich,  either  in  nature  or  art,  shonld  be  exempt 
from  ridicule,  we  should  be  the  last  to  via- 
£cate  such  a  perversion  of  talent.  But  from 
Aia  charne  he  is  completely  free.  Those  feel- 
iigl  vMoi  the  human  neart  consecrates  as  holy, 
■K  aacted  to  him.  Rehf^on,  love,  honour, 
•dMevolioD— all  the  charities  of  the  soul— an 
cMihed  md  emhalnwd  by  him  In  words  of 
■uuie.  la  no  instance,  so  nr  as  we  are  aware, 
ii  that  which  is  truly  good  or  great  presented 
if  bin  under  a  Ivdicrons  point  of  view.  £v«i 
ia  dealing  with  the  great  creations  of  art,  the 
UM  femiDg  of  veneration  is  perceptible.  When 
be  seeks  to  lathem  tbeir  spirit,  or  explain  their 
Mncture,  the  reve^nce  of  his  words  denotes 
Ut  censoiottsness  that  a  certain  saoredness  re- 
■dm  within  But  all  composttions  in  poetry 
■d ait  are  aot  freut  compositions;  few,  in- 
deed, are  en  tided  to  Ao  namr,  though  they 
■iy  have  enjoyed  a  inde  popularity,  and  per- 
hpi  may  have  been  eotided  to  it.  Nor  are 
"en  those  which  may  be  justly  included  in 
t^  dass  of  great  wiwks,  without  flaws  and 
UceitdKs,  some  of  which  strike  deep  into,  and 
Mom  their  whole  stmetnre.  B«t  more  par- 
licihtly  among  the  productions  of  our  own 
or  of  a  caenparaltvely  recent  date,  how 
ttngely  mingted  m  general  are  great  beauties 
yith  great  fimlta;-— eirange  misconceptions  of 
Mua  Mrture  as  a  wfcelt,  with  paftial  exhibi- 
tim,  which  are  both  true  and  hamtiful;  or 
iNted'aad  exclusive  views  as  to  the  nature 
^poetry  or  art,  leading  to  erroneous,  though 
*nn  ingenious  ud  plausible  theories  <tf  style 
*-sfleclation,  manneicsm,  monotony  of  exceetion. 
An  such  composilaons,  powerful,  brilliant— or 
better  than  bnlliaat.  it  may  be -to  be  entkJed 
ta  the  same  inmuDities  as  tboee  which  we  ac- 
cord 10  the  great  poets  of  anti<|uity,  or  the 
«der  worries  of  eur  ewn  country—*  the  dead 
bet  leeMnd  severeigna,  who  stUl  nde  onr 
(pun  »om  di^  urns?'  The  thiu,  if  it  were 
teaUa,  wndd  be  tapMiifak;  for  by  no  ef- 


fort can  we  invest  the  present  wiA  the  same 
feeliug  of  reverence  with  which  we  regard  the 
past.  Let  their  force,  then,  their  freedom  of 
movement,  their  beauty,  be  admitted,  in  a  spi- 
rit of  geiieroas  acknowledgment;  but  let  their 
affectations,  either  in  thought  or  style,  their 
perverse  theories,  tfaeir  false  vehemence,  their 
philosophical  commonplaces,  their  occasional 
gross  ignorance  of  human  nature,  be  exposed 
with  the  same  t^ienness  and  candour.  And  how 
is  this  to  be  best  done,  if  not  by  direeting 
against  them  the  same  weapon  by  which  in 
real  life  snch  follies  most  effectually  are  ex- 
posed? Against  a  grave  argument  addressed  to 
a  man's  follies  or  prejudices,  some  show  of 
argument  can  always  be  opposed  ;  sometimes, 
in  the  opioion  of  others,  the  party  challenged 
may  even  leave  the  field  a  victor;  but  present 
the  obnoxious  weakness  in  its  naked  absur- 
dity, surround  it  with  all  its  comic  accessories^ 
cover  it  with  a  pile  of  ludicrovs  absurdity,— 
and  it  shall  go  hard  bat  that  conviction  will  be 
produced,  if  not  in  his  own  mind,  at  least  in 
these  of  all  who  witness  the  gMtle  Passage  of 
Arms. 

He  who  does  this,  as  it  u  dmie  occaaionally 
in  these  volumes,  and  still  more  so  in  other 
compositions  of  the  same  kind,  (not  included 
here— only,  we  hope,  because  they  are  reserved 
for  a  Second  Series,)  does  an  essential  service 
to  literature.  A  bold  and  sweeping  application 
of  ridicule  does  more  to  clear  it  of  false  taste^ 
conceit,  or  exag^ration,  than  all  the  sapping 
and  mining  of  subtle  argument,  or  logical  de- 
duction, could  ever  effect.  Let  us  make  sure 
that  (he  subject  is  one  which  rf«era«s  ridicule; 
that  we  are  not  presumptuously  pointing  our 
shafts  against  mail  of  proof,  from  which  Aey 
will  recoil  upon  ourselves;  bat.  Mat  being 
once  ascertained,- why  should  not  our  criticism 
avail  itself  of  all  ue  resources  of  ludicrous 
coDibination ; — that  weapon  which  in  socie^ 
itself,  and  in  the  dealings  of  man  with  man,  is 
found,  like  the  dagger  of  mercy  in  the  days 
of  ehivaliT,  to  be  tM  riiortest,  sharpest  and 
most  conclusive  end  of  strife? 

Does  the  power  of  this  weapon,  or  the  con- 
scioosnen  or  the  effect  with  whicfi  it  can  be 
wielded,  lead  nmessarily,  or  even  probably,  to 
its  abuse?  We  do  not  well  see  why  it  shonld 
be  so;  for,  in  general,  the  very  minds  in  which 
the  sense  of  the  comic  most  readily  arises,  are 
those  which  are  the  flrst  to  appreciate  the  so* 
lemn,  the  snblime,  or  the  profound.  For  both 
spring  from  one  power,  and  rapidity  of  ap- 
prehension, iriuch,  ia  its  own  nature,  embracea 
ail  the  elenenls  of  natue  irith  iniiliffereBce| 
and  thongb,  like  streans  which  have  Aowe« 
from  a  cemmon  fountain,  they  in  some  cases 
diverge  widely  enough,  so  as  never  again  to 
be  bron^t  within  the  same  range  of  vision; 
yet,  in  other  and  happier  instances,  Uiey  flow 
on  in  channels  which  run  side  by  side,  and 
which,  by  a  thousand  carets  on  the  Mir- 
faoe  or  undeineatfa,  are  perpetually  inter- 
mingling their  waters.  But,  as  the  best 
practical  lefiitation  o[  snch  belief,  we  weuM 
uk  with  eonUence,  in  the  present  ease,  whether 
the  anthoT*a  almoM  nneqn^ed  commwd  of  the 
hamonu  and  the  kdicroos  hw  tended  in  any 
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degree  to  impair  hu  seosibility  to  what  is 
really  elevated  or  poetical?  or,  whether  the 
conscionsness  of  his  power  of  ridicule  has  led 
him  to  use  it  tyranaonsly  or  like  a  giant?  Has 
its  tendency  been  to  convert  the  writer  into  a 
critical  Dragon,  treating  the  field  of  literature 
as  a  province  bound  to  supply  him  with  an 
annual  cootiogent  of  yonthfiii  victims? 

On  the  contrary,  towards  true  poetry,  or  even 
the  very  germs  and  indicatioiu  of  poetry — and 
towards  ail  who  cultivate  it  in  sincerity  and 
truth,  however  unknown  lo  fame,  or  of  however 
little  mark  or  likelihood — there  never,  perhaps, 
was  criticism  so  indulgent  and  encouraging. 
Justly  is  he  entitled  to  the  praise  he  claims  tor 
himself,  of  '  guarding  from  mildew  the  laurels 
on  the  brow  of  the  Muses*  sons'.  If,  amidst  the 
noisy  Babel  of  ephemeral  strains  which  assails 
his  ear,  he  catches  the  melody  of  the  simplest 
verse  that  embodies  in  tnithnil  wor^  a  trae 
emotion,  he  does  not  willingly  let  it  die.  It  is 
to  him  a  labour  of  love  to  preserve  it,  to  pro- 
long its  echo  into  the  world;  to  find  lor  it,  by 
graceful  and  kindly  introduction,  'fit  audience, 
and  that  not  few.'  And  where  beauties  are  seen 
struggling  with  faults,  bat  a  tme  poetical  instinct 
is  nevertheless  perceptible  under  the  false  taste 
with  which  it  is  supeificially  encrusted,  or  errors 
of  theoretical  belief  with  which  circumstances 
and  education  have  encnmbered  it}  while  he 
pours  out  upon  the  latter  a  merciless  flood  of 
merriment,  that  compels  even  the  subject  of  the 
criticism,  like  one  of  the  spellbound  dancers 
under  the  influence  of  Oberon's  horn,  to  join 
in  the  infectious  laagh  against  himself,  with 
what  a  tolerant  and  gentle  spirit  does  he  at  the 
same  time  recognise  •  and  point  oat  to  others 
those  redeeming  traits  of  genius  with  which 
these  blemishes  are  associated,  and  lend  his 
aid  to  the  young  poet  as  he  climbs  *with  dif- 
ficulty and  labour  hard'  the  steep  ol  ftune.  A 
momentary  burst  of  a  more  tmeuleut  diaracter 
—a  qyos  efo—may  escape  him,  yi^en,  ou  the 
strength  of  a  little  good-natured  eommendation 
bestowed  on  a  copy  of  verses,  some  yoang  bard 
will  insist  on  rusbug  before  the  public  with  an 
impotent  octavo;  or  when  another,  quietly  ap- 
propriating the  praise  received  as  a  matter  of 
rignt,  flings  back  the  good  advices  he  had  re- 
ceived along  with  it  in  the  face  of  the  critic; 
—but  even  these  displays  of  presumption  or 
petulance  do  not  long  ruffle  the  temper  of  his 
mind,  or  materially  afliect  the  tenor  of  the  cri- 
ticism. AVe  are  told  it  was  not  always  so — and 
some  imp«rfect  recollections  of  our  own,  point 
hack  to  limes  when  ofl'ences  against  the  code 
of  good  feeling  and  good  taste  did  not  escape 
so  easily:  butyears  and  experience  have  in  this 
case  produced  their  usual  efl'ect,  in  softening 
down  those  early  asperities.  For,  as  we  grow 
older,  ihe  knowledge  of  the  pain  which  even 
one  harsh  word  can  inflict  on  a  sensitive  mind, 
seeking,  after  the  best  ofits  ability,  to  win  respect 
flrom  the  respected,  peipetually  gives  ns  pause; 
anil  makes  us  hesitate  to  employ  the  language  of 
censure  even  where  conscience  tells  us  the  censure 
would  be  just.  In  criticism,  as  in  other  Aings, 
flie  views  we  form  and  express  after  the  close 
of  our  Eighth  lustre,  are  widely  different  from 
those  we  took  nnder  the  r*MTiHhfp  of  PUnnu. 


The  absence  of  another  element  which  is  too 
apt  to  trouble  our  views  of  literature,  is  re- 
markable in  these  volumes.  It  is  true  that 
Political  feeling,  wiiatever  may  be  the  exteat 
to  which,  in  such  a  country  as  Great  Biilui, 
it  must  always  affect  society,  now  mingles  iu 
lesf  than  it  did  with  the  criticism  of  Uteratnre. 
The  courtesies  of  hooour^le  warfare,  at  least, 
are  generally  observed;  and  not  uDfre^oeniljr, 
nor  ungenerously,  is  the  tribate  of  praise  pu4 
to  the  successful  efforts  of  a  political  antagonisL 
Bat  in  the  criticism  of  these  volnoies,  and  of 
those  kindred  essays  to  which  we  have  allude^ 
there  is  not  only  nothing  harsh  or  unkind  towards 
those  of  opposite  seutimeots;  but,  we  migbi  aore 
truly  say,  an  absolute  n^;atioD  of  the  ve<y  fediac 
of  political  difference.  Genius  is  revered  ui 
embraced  as  of  no  party;  for  the  domaia  of 
poetry  is  here  regarded  aa  a  peaceful  and  hallewed 
ground — a  Gollesaeker  where,  if  nowhere  ebe 
on  this  side  of  time,  politics  may  cease  fro* 
troubling,  and  the  agitation  of  alieniUBg  qnestioii 
may  be  at  rest — and  contending  parties  wij 
lower  and  fold  their  banners  as  if  beneath  tie 
roof  of  a  common  sanetuaiy,  or  above  some 
honoured  and  lamented  grave. 

Thus  much' for  the  spirit  in  which  these  ob- 
servations on  art  and  literature  are  composei 
As  little  foundation  is  there,  we  think,  for  thi 
other  supposition,  that  the  criticism  tkBycootaii 
is  exaggerated  in  its  praise  or  cemsore,  ■■■ 
accompanied  with  definite  reasons,  or  mdisg 
to  no  sufficiently  tangible  result.  Indeed,  ss 
regards  the  contents  of  these  voliunes,  and  ^  i 
erally  all  the  later  criticism  of  the  same  wnter, 
the  supposition  wotdd  be  eminently  tnap^icsbtt 
In  the  paper  entitled,  'An  hoar's  talk  on  Toetrjr,' 
the  manner  in  which  the  works  of  the  grftt 
poets  of  the  present  age  are  dealt  with,  in  cob- 
sidering  the  question  whether  any  of  them  hsn 
produced  a  work  entiUed  to  be  called  a  fTMf 
poem,  sufBciently  shows  with  what  diacrnuia* 
tion  of  good  and  had — of  performance  and  fail  art 
—the  claims  of  contemporary  genius  are  estiflUtei 
But  above  all,  the  manner  in  which  the  critie 
deals  with  Wordsworth,  is  in  itself  a  snfficieat 
refutation  of  the  idea  of  that  indiscriminatiog 
style  of  criticism  which  can  see  no  blemish  is 
a  favourite,  as  it  can  recognize  no  merit  ia  so 
opponent.  No  one  has  laboured  so  assidnooslv 
as  the  author  of  these  Recreations  in  the  task 
of  conversion  of  the  public  minil,  first  to  tokial^ 
and  at  last  to  admire,  Wordsworth.  His  eailisit 
eff'orts  were  directed  to  open  the  eyes  of  hit 
countrymen  to  the  deep  meaning  of  his  poetry, 
avoiding  as  it  did  all  the  ordinary  and  popnlv 
means  of  excitement,  and  to  attune  their  can 
(o  its  solemn  and  soothing  harmonies.  He  ststsa 
no  more  than  the  simple  truth,  when  he  sars, 
with  a  just  pride  in  having  achieved  what  M 
believes  to  be  a  high  and  useful  end,  that  he 
has  been  die  means  of  diffusing  Wordswottb't 
poetry  not  only  over  this  island,  but  lbs 
furthest  dependencies  of  the  British  eMiie, 
andthroudioat  the  states  of  America.  *muif 
thoosandar,  be  adds,  *have  owed  to  as  Aeff 
'emancipation  from  the  pn^dioes  against  il 
'  nnder  which  Ihey  bad  wilfully  remained  ■g>o>*^ 
'of  it  for  many  years;  and  we  have  instructed 
<as  naiiy  nunej  whose  beaHi  ««n  fie^  l*« 
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■to  look  on  it  with  those  vyti  of  love  which 
'aloae  can  discover  the  beaotiful.  GommaDica- 
'tiou  have  been  made  to  us  from  across  Ihe 
'AiUotic  and  from  the  heart  of  India — from  the 
'ocCidenl  and  orient— thanking  us  for  having 
'findicaled  and  extended  the  fame  of  the  best 
'of  our  living  barda,  till  the  name  of  Words- 
'wofih  has  become  a  hoosehold  word  on  the 
■Mississippi  and  the  Ganges.   It  would  have 
'^m  ao  bad  we  never  been  born,  but  not  ao 
'nnm.'  But  as  it  was  the  labour  of  his  earlier 
years  to  teach  the  public  to  understand  and 
admire  thb  great  poet,  so  it  becomes  the  dutjr 
Hi  bis  matnrer  age  to  take  care  that  the  admira- 
lioD  which  he  has  thus  been  the  main  cause 
afiastilliog  into  the  public  mind,  shall  prove 
lot  a  bUno  idolatry,  but  a  discriminatinc  devo- 
tion.  Accordingly,  with  the  respect  due  to 
treat  ability  enapioved  in  the  cause  of  virtue 
Air  Bpwar<u  of  half  a  century,  yet  with  the 
oadour  and  dignified  sincert^  with  which  one 
■u  of  genius  ought  to  deal  with  another,  he 
points  out,  in  the  course  of  these  volumes,  not 
a  few  dttTectt  of  omission  and  commission  in 
tbe  woriLS  of  this  great  artist:— Sometimes,  in- 
as  in  the  instance  we  are  about  to  quote, 
wbere  be  ventures  lo  bring  into  question  Words- 
wordi's  claim  to  the  character  of  a  religious 
poet  m  the  Christian  sense,  and  censures,  in 
ibe  'Eicnrsion',  the  absence  of  any  thing  beyond 
a  kind  of  natural-religious  creed— such  as  might 
kare  been  entertained  under  a  system  of  refined 

yibologies — or  at  best  (to  quote  an  expression 
Bentham)  n  species  of  poetical  Chorch-of- 
fii^andism; — In  a  manner  so  plain  and  nncom- 
pnmtsing  as  may  not  unlikely  appear  startling, 
as  it  certainly  will  be  new  to  tnc  students  of 
Wordsworth;  the  religious  character  of  his  in- 
ipiration  having  been  always  taken  for  granted 
M  one  of  those  bases  upon  which  all  argument 
as  to  his  merits  must  proceed.  We  are  not 
fKpued  to  say  that  we  as  yet  fully  acquiesce 
IB  (be  remarks  we  are  about  to  quote ;  but 
believHig  that  tbey  must  have  proceeded  from 
ittf  consideration  of  the  anbject-^nd  coming, 
H  ttcy  do,  from  a  mind  certainly  not  disposed 
to  re^rd  the  poetry  of  Wordsworth,  or  its 
ialwneea,  in  an  nnfhvourable  spirit,  we  extract 
Hssage  as  one  well  worthv  of  mature  study 
on  the  part  of  his  wannest  admirers: — 

'Aaong  the  great  lirinn  poets,  Wordaworth 
^  tkt  «M  whoffo  poetry  Is  to  as  the  noal  Inez- 
NletUo  — wllb  all  our  reverence  fbr  bis  transeen- 
*M  fenlos,  wfl  do  net  fear  to  aay  tbe  moat  open 
)•  tbt  Mat  Mrlooa  cbarses— on  tbe  aeoio  of  Ita 
"«|lMi.  Vrom  Ibe  Int  Une  of  Uw  "Lyrleal 
Misia"  to  tktt  last  of  Oie  "izenrslon,"  It  !■ 
mwrtly  me  eyateil  of  thosffet  and  feel  lag,  oaa- 
tntlat  hU  experleneee  of  banum  Ufa,  and  hte 
■caitatioMi  on  tbe  moral  government  of  tblx  world. 
Ai  hMiaR  keart— tho  baman  mind — the  buman 
*Ht— lo  oae  bis  own  line  worda — Is  "tbo  bannt 
art  mala  regtoa  of  hto  song.**  Thwo  are  few, 
pntapi  BMie  of  ovr  aA-Gllona  -  nslng  that  tern 
<■  lla  largent  aooae — wbicb  have  not  been  ritbar 
■fliMy  tonetied  apoa.  or  ftilly  treated,  by  Worda- 
*«lk.  la  Us  poetry,  thereforo,  we  behold  u 
)*aca  of  wiwt,  lo  bis  eyo,  appears  to  be  humaa 
life.  Is  ttoro,  or  is  tbore  not,  some  great  and 
liBHtiHi  (Meet  In  that  Image,  aanlBg  both  tta 


tmtb  and  beaaty  of  the  ropreaantation?  Wo  thiak 

tbere  la— and  that  It  lies  In  his  Rella^. 

'  In  none  of  Wordsworth's  poetry,  prevloas  to 
hla  "  KzcarMlon, "  Is  there  any  aUsalon  made,  e»* 
cept  or  Ihe  must  trivial  and  transient  kind,  to 
Revealed  Rellgton.  He  cerlHlnly  cannot  be  called 
a  Christliin  poeL  Tbe  hopea  that  lie  beyond  tbo 
grave— and  the  many  holy  and  awful  feelings  In 
wblcb  on  earth  these  hopes  are  enshilnod  «nd  fed 
—  are  rarely  if  ever  part  of  the  character  of  any 
of  the  persons— male  or  feaialfl— •old  or  young — 
brought  before  as  In  his  beautlfai  nwtorals.  Tet 
all  the  most  Interesting  and  aCretlng  ongoings  of 
this  life  are  ezquiaitety  delineated- and  innomor- 
able  of  coarse  are  tbe  occasions  on  which,  bad  tbo 
Ibonghta  and  feelings  of  revealed  religion  been  in 
Wordsworth's  heart  during  the  boMra  of  Inqtlra- 
tlon— and  he  often  has  wriuen  like  a  man  in- 
splred  tbey  must  have  found  expression  In  Us 
strains;  and  tbe  persoaagoa,  humble  or  bigb,  that 
ignre  in  his  reproeentatians,  would  have  feaea,  In 
their  joys  or  thdr  sorrow^  their  temptaUoas  and 
tbelr  (rials,  ChrisUana.  Bat  aust  aasaiediy  this  la 
■ot  the  rase;  the  religion  of  this  great  Poet— la 
all  his  poetry  publisbod  previous  to  the  "Cxear- 
sion" — la  but  tbe  "Religion  of  tbe  Woods." 

'  Jn  tbo  "  Kxconion,"  his  religion  is  brongbt 
forward — prominently  and  consplcuoasly — In  auuty 
elaborate  dialogues  between  Prieiit,  Pedlar,  Poet, 
and  Solitary.  And  a  very  high  religion  It  often  Is; 
but  is  it  Cbrinianity  ?  No— It  la  not.  There  are 
gllmiNW*  giroa  of  aomo  oC  the  Chrlatiaa  doctrines: 
Just  as  If  the  varieas  philosophical  dlaqniaitlon^ 
in  wblcb  tbe  Poem  aboeads,  would  be  Impecfeot 
wiaaat  some  allodon  te  the  Christian  ereod.  Tbe 
laterloeutora — oloqaent  as  they  all  are—say  bat 
Uttlo  on  that  theme;  nor  do  they  show— If  we 
except  the  Priest— much  latereat  la  It— any  aoU- 
eltnde;  they  may  all,  for  aay  thing  OM  appean 
to  the  contrary,  be  debts. 

'  Now,  porbi^is,  it  may  be  said  that  Wordswortt 
was  doCerrod  from  entering  (on  sacb  a  tbosM  by 
the  awe  of  bis  spirit.  But  tbere  is  no  appsar- 
aaee  of  thta  having  been  the  ease  In  any  one 
single  pasaage  in  ths  whols  poml-  Mar  eoald  it 
have  beat  the  ease  with  such  a  man— a  sua 
privileged,  by  the  power  God  has  bestowed  upea 
him,  to  apeak  uslo  all  the  natioaa  of  the  earthy 
on  all  themes,  however  high  and  holy,  wbi^  tbe 
otalldren  of  men  can  feel  and  nndorstand.  Chrla- 
lianity,  during  almost  all  tbelr  disfslsitloas,  lay  la 
tbo  way  of  all  tbe  apeakon,  aa  tbey  kept  Jonmoy- 
tng  among  the  biUs. 

"On  man,  on  nature,  and  on  human  lUk, 
Haslng  in  solitude  I" 

But  they,  one  aad  all,  rither  did  net  perealve  It, 
or  perceiving  It,  looked  upon  It  with  a  caU  aad 
Indifferent  regard,  and  passed  by  into  the  pootar 
breathing  from  tbe  dewy  woods,  or  lowering  from 
the  cloudy  skies.  Their  talk  la  of  "Palmym  eon- 
tral,  in  the  desert,"  rather  than  of  Jerasalem.  On 
the  myUiology  of  the  Hoalkon  much  beaatifhl 
poetry  Is  bestowed,  but  aone  oa  tbe  theology  of 
the  ChrtaUan. 

•        •  • 
'This  omiarien  Is  fUt  tbe  mere  deeply— the 
flwro  sadly— from  each  introdnetlaa  as  tbere  is  af 
Christianity;  for  one  of  the  books  of  tbe  "Bmbp* 
aian"  begtaa  wUi  a  vary  laag,  and  a  veiy  neU* 
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•al«ffy  Ml  tke  Chareh  Catablisbmeat  to  KNgiui. 
How  bapiMMd  It  that  be  wbo  pronoMced  sncb 
•loqiMt  panegyrie — tbal  tbey  wb»  M  devoiiUy 
lBcllo«il  Ibelr  ear  to  Imbibe  It— abosM  bar*  beaa 
all  contented  wltb 

'*Tbat  bftRis  laid,  tbese  priselplea  of  faiUi 
AanoBDved," 

•ad  yet  Ctooacbaut  the  wfcele  eearae  of  tlielr 
caaeiona,  boAira  and  after,  have  feivattea  appueatly 
tbat  tbere  waa  eitber  Cbrtatiaaltr  or  «  CkriaUaa 
Cburcb  In  tbe  woridf 

'U'e  do  not  beoltate  to  aay,  tbat  tbe  tboogbt- 
fbl  aad  slaeare  atadmt  of  tlUa  greet  peol'a  worka, 
aiaat  regard  aneb  omraaioii  -  aacb  IncensMMKy  or 
contnullctloB— wkb  more  lhaa  tbe  psln  of  regret; 
far  UKre  la  no  relief  afforded  to  eur  defraaded 
baaiti  from  aay  ^aarter  te  wblcft  we  eaa  leek. 
A  pledge  haa  bem  glveo,  tbat  all  tte  pew«a  aad 
pflTllefea  of  a  Ortatlaa  yeet  afeatt  be  pat  ftott 
•nd  raarelaed  fcr  ear  bebeef— far  ear  d^lgbt  and 
laMraelien ;  all  other  poetrr  la  te  alak  away  be- 
tan  Che  heaTenly  ^lendoar;  Uraala,  or  e  greater 
Biaae,  la  hiTeked ;  ud  after  all  tbia  aofemn,  aad 
Bare  Chan  volema  prepatatlea  made  for  oor  Initla- 
tivn  into  th«  no'ateriea,  we  are  pat  off  with  a 
WeH-aierited  oacoHinai  on  tbe  Cbarcb  of  England, 
fnm  llabop  te  Carate  Incliunre;  and  tboagb  we 
hare  Bock  Ine  poetry,  aad  mom  high  pbUeaepby, 
it  waaM  paaale  tbe  «eat  laceateaa  te  deteM  aMkt 
mr  aay,>ChrMlaa  reUglea.         •  * 

*  This  atter  abeenee  of  Rereaiad  Rrii|Aoa,  where 
K  ought  to  have  been  ail-la-aU— fbr  la  aack  trtala 
In  real  life  It  la  all-in-all,  or  we  regard  tbe  ea- 
latence  of  aia  or  aorrow  with  repngnanee  abecka 
Ihr  deeper  feeliaga  wltbia  na  than  tboae  of  taxte; 
•nd  threwi  over  the  whole  poem  te  wbicb  tbe 
tale  of  Margaret  belongn,  en  unhappy  mspiclon  of 
kellewneaa  and  Imincoiily  In  Hiat  poetical  religion 
which  at  the  beat  is  a  aorry  rabatitate  Indeed  IWr 
the  tkat  la  tnm  heaven.  Abere  all,  H  flngs, 
aa  la«eed  we  have  intimated,  aa  air  ef  abaurdlty 
avwr  Ike  orthedex  CbunA-of-niglaadIm— for  oare 
le  'qaete  a  not  Inexpteaalve  fostkarlam  «f  Bentham 
— wWeh  every  aow  and  then  breafca  eat  either 
paaalag  oempllmeat— aitMuating  te  hat  a  bow— or 
la  eloquent  laudation,  during  which  tbe  poet  ap- 
peara  to  be  prextnte  on  bii  kncea.  He  apeakn  neMy 
ef  eatbedralH,  and  arinatem,  end  eo  forth,  revereadty 
adorning  all  tbe  Inad ;  k«t  in  none — no,  not  one 
ef  the  beaaen  of  tbe  hnaAle,  tke  keToto  of  the 
peer  lato  wUek  ke  takaa  Ba~la  tke  tellglen 
preached  la  theae  eatbedrala  aad  niaatefa,  aad 
cbaated  la  piiqrer  to  the  peailag  ergaa,  lepre- 
•ented  aa  tke  power  that  la  peace  aapporta  tbe 
roof-tree,  llgbtena  Ihe  hearth,  and  la  the  guudian, 
ne  talelary  aptrit  ef  tbe  lowly  dwclUng.  Can 
tbia  be  right  V  laporaible.  And  wbea  we  «nd  the 
Christian  religion  ttmHeacluded  ftvm  Poetry,  otber^ 
wlae  aa  good  aa  ever  waa  predueed  by  iraman 
genlna,  wh^  are  we  to  tbtaK  of  the  Poet,  and  of 
Ike  world  ef  thoagbt  and  Vaeling,  fancy  and  iowg- 
taaHaa,  in  which  he  breathea,  aer  feaia  te  declave 
ta  idl  Bwa  thai  Iw  bellavea  khaaeir  le  be  «aa  ef 
the  order  ef  tbe  Ulgh  Prieala  of  nature*" 

So  far,  indeed,  from  being  ef  too  vagne  and 
nneraluEtBg  a  kind,  w«  sbanld  ratkcr  aay  tbat 
ttie  cbaracter  oi  Ae  eriticim  oonUinadiiillwae 
▼ofaiBea  and  aimilhr  esfeaya,  is  nuinly  diatfab- 
gvUed  fiMt  the  fiektar  fut  af  (he  fO|ri« 


criticism  of  tbe  day,  by  its  conabuation  of  ua- 
lyaes  of  parts,  often  very  detailed,  widi  gmai 
views  as  to  tbe  plan  and  spirit  of  tbe  woA. 
reviewed.  Indeed  its  minute  dissectioa  of  pB^ 
ticnlar  passages,  both  as  to  thought  and  diction, 
carries  ns  back  to  the  school  of  Jobnwa  au 
Addison,  rather  than  to  our  ovni  time,  b  cn- 
Ucism,  as  in  political  opinioa,  and  in  maay 
other  specotative  questions,  there  seems  to  be 
a  periodical  osctlaiion;  and  m  propoHiea  to 
the  height  to  which  the  pendulum  bad  beta 
carried  on  the  one  aide,  is  the  force  of  its  re- 
coiling impulse  towards  tbe  other.  Tlie  grasp 
and  compreboanon  of  Dr.  ioboson's  mioi^  ao 
doubt,  prevented  him  from  yielding  too  mock 
to  the  current  which  had  then  set  in  favour  tt 
mere  verbai  eriticim;  aadtbotigbwemayoftea 
think  that  his  principles  of  critkisoi  were  loo 
purely  ratmBkliaiBg,  and  bis  aympadiiea  viA 
the  higher  efforts  of  the  imaginatian  oeU  aai 
■wmpassioiied,  yet  be  certainly  comtnnca,  in  a 
namer  which,  we  think,  would  at  the  prewal 
day  be  well  worthy  of  imitation,  tbe  criticisB 
of  generals  with  parlscalars.  But  vrith  Johasoa 
tbe  manly  and  philosophic  criticism  of  tbe  bat 
century  may  be  said  to  close.  After  bin  il 
toek  the  direction  of  mere  jadgments  of  ivoi 
—examinations  of  fragmentary  passages— cea- 
sores  of  broken  metapb 
polish  and  correctness  of  expression— tiH  all 
sympathy  wiUi  a  kappy  daring,  either  in  deiiga 
or  ttecutioB,  disi^ppeared.  The  evil  bifiss 
tbas  reached  an  extraae,  it  was  satarbl  ibil 
the  tendency  towards  an  opposite  s[yst«nahoaU 
be  carried  too  far.  it  has  boea  usual  to  asoibe 
that  greater  latitude  of  view  aad  wanalb  af 
tone  which  characterises  the  criticism  of  tbe 
nineteenth  centary,  to  the  iafloence  of  Germany; 
hat  although  the  spirit  of  oar  criticism  wasm- 
q«estionably  materially  influeDced,  at  a  later 
period,  by  the  stady  of  German  literaMr^  «e 
are  conTinced  that,  in  its  ^gin,  it  owed  liuie 
or  nothing  to  that  sonrcc.  In  truA,  ia  boA 
cooktries  nte  ehange  took  place  about  Ae  bbm 
time,  and  was  owing  to  tbe  same  cause,  vis- 
the  aatara]  reaciioa  which  followed  agaiart  u 
effete  and  woT»«ut  systeai.  In  Ihe  commeoce- 
ment,  the  chaasge  was  certamly  most  beaa- 
ficial  to  Uteratorc  Tbe  point  of  view  iron 
which  we  vrere  traght  to  regard  the  prodactiwi 
of  poe^  and  art  was  raised;  whUe,  at  tbe 
same  time,  it  was  net  sublimated  to  sncb  « 
extent  as  to  tender  every,  thing  misty  aad  ib- 
distinct,  or  to  snbaUtate  lor  a  criltcism  deabag 
with  the  eomnon  feelings  that  interest  hvaa- 
nily,  the  vaponrs  of  a  dutdowy  system  oi  M- 
taphysica.  fiat  by  degrees  it  was  found  ts  I* 
much  easier  to  deal  vrilh  these  geuM^littcs  aaa 
abstractions,  than  to  descend  to  particalan;— 
to  fnmt  a  theory,  or  write  a  philosoptcal  essajr 
having  the  slenderest  application  to  tbe  ease 
in  hand,  thM  to  direct  the  criticism  to  the  nw 
^recaatten  of  ihe  work  to  be  reviewed.  Tw 
BMt  or  the  smthor  seemed  todisupeareataeqr 
jrom  Ae  secne;  leaving  nothbag  behind  brt  s 
cloady  bnckgreund,  on  which  mtghtbetracsda 
ma^wfied  inage  of  the  reviewer.  At  best,  sv 
oritaoisni  beoame  in  a  great  measure  liauiedhi 
•one  sketeh  of  Ae  goiaral  deagn  of  tbswsti, 
and  ilt  nlhtioB  to  lie  paitianlsr  Aeei/pittM- 
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iied  for  the  time  by  the  crilie;  often  pral^g 
»r  btimiog  empirically,  uid  without  staienteat 
of  reasou  at  all;  and  generally  witlwHt  any 
iw  iboagbt  bestowed  upon  Ikit  enqairy— whe> 
ilKr  npon  any  theory  or  upon  ang  pun  vbal* 
ever,  ibe  execation  of  the  voA  vu  carefiil, 
chujcal,  and  compact;  or,  on  the  contrary, 
iktreuly,  di^ointed,  inharmoniovs,  or  even  ui> 
gmuutical. 

We  do  not  here  mean  to  say  that  our  Pe- 
riodical Criticism  has  not  been  distinguished  by 
■uv  admirable  exceptions  from  this  general 
ceonre,— we  shall  not  at  present  indicate  parti- 
nlarly  where  they  are  to  be  found,— but  we 
m  satiified  that,  as  applied  to  much  of  the 
(riticim  of  our  last  decenium,  the  remark  is 
jasL  Now,  to  this  system  of  general  bUmeand 
pnue,  onaccompanied  by  a  due  application  of 

I  criikal  particulars,  the  practioe  of  the  writer  of 
Aese  Recreations  stands  completely  opposed. 
Witness  the  following  observations,  which  form 
Ik  commencement  of  a  very  beautiful  paper, 
Miiiled,  'A  Few  Words  on  Thomson:'— 

'TbtawB's  xealos  does  not  m  often  d«Ugbt  as 
ky  eiqalaite  minute  teaehea  In  tko  dcMrtptloo  af 
Hhut  as  (tat  ef  Cowpar.  It  tovea  to  paint  on  a 
mtt  icalSi  and  tm  dnah  ol^eQU  off  aweeplngly 
tr  Md  atrokeo— NCk,  Indeed,  as  kave  almoat 
ilwtra  difltlngalfibed  tbe  mighty  mutera  of  tb« 
In*  lad  the  rain  bow.  Cowper  aeta  natare  before 
int  eyes — Tlionuoa  before  your  inaginatlon. 
WUeb  do  TO«  prefer!  Botb.  Be  usured  Ibatbvtb 
pMto  bad  pored  nlfbt  nnd  day  upon  ber—ln  all 
^  ufttHa —  and  tbat  aba  bad  revealed  beraelf 
Ulr  to  botb.    B«t  they,  In  tbeir  religion,  elected 

'  fVereat  raodea  of  worship — and  both  were  wortby 
•ftke  aighty  melkw.  -In  one  maod  of  mind  we 
hn  Cewpor  bant,  In  anotker  Tbomaon.  Somo- 
fima  tke  SraMns  are  almoat  a  Taak^-nad  aa- 
mamtt  the  Taadt  la  ant  af  Beason.  Thwa  la  de- 
HfhUhl  diirtlnctaeaa  In  all  the  pldarea  of  the  Bard 
*t  Olacy— glorlona  gloom  or  gtlmtwr  In  moat  of 
ibM  tt  the  Bard  of  Kdnam.  Cowper  palata  treea 
-TbenMB  wooda.  Ttiomoon  painta,  la  a  few 
vtairMa  llnea,  rivets  from  sotiree  to  aea,  Itke 
nlibty  Barrampooter— Cowper,  la  many  no 
viiy  wondrooa  line*,  brlght«w  np  one  bead  of  a 
■tiwa,  or  nwakaw  our  fkncy  to  the  ■■rmor  of 
MM  itagie  vaterfUL  But  «  truce  ta  antithesis 
-a  doc^ye  ntyle  of  armdwn  and  aa«  Imw 
Ammb  slags  ef  Bnew.  Why,  in  the  Isltowlnff 
hts.  weU  as  Chrlstophar  North  In  hto  Winter 
>»MSidy- 

"The  cbarish'd  fields 
n  thek  wtnterHfebe  of  purest  white. 
'^MlMaasa  aU;  ssTt  where  the  new  aaewmslts 
^  the  many  current.*' 

"•Wat  «aa  ba  mare  TivM.  Tls  ef  Oe  nalua  of 
".•suar  apeetmm. 

>an  la  a  toach  Uks  one  af  Cewpev's.  Note 
^  kaaty  ef  the  epithet  "brawn,"  wfeara  aU  thai 
"  Mtlealess  la  wUto— 

"The  foodleas  wilds 
'•■r  r#Tfh  aelr  brown  inbabltanta." 

^  <«•  werd  proves  (be  poet.   Does  It  notV 
tbe  eitire  denuiptiDn  from  wUch  these  two 
aw  aeiected  by  meinory  — a  critic  you 
I        always  bast  te-la  admirable;  except  la  one 


or  two  places  where  Tbomaen  aaeam  to  have 
atrlven  to  bo  atrengly  pathetic,  and  where  he  atema 
to  us  te  have  oveiakot  bla  mark,  and  *a  have 
ceased  to  be  perfectly  na(araL  Thaa-- 

"Drooping,  the  ox 
Stands  eover'd  o'er  with  anew,  and  ihoa  demnuda 

The  fruit  ef  aU  hia  toll." 

'The  image  of  the  ox  la  as  good  as  poaalble. 
We  aee  bim,  aad  could  palat  bim  in  olis.  Bat, 
to  our  mind,  the  notion  of  his  "demanding  tba 
fruit  of  all  bia  toils"  — to  which  we  freely  acknow- 
ledge the  wor(by  animal  was  well  entitled— suunds, 
as  It  la  here  expresaed,  rather  rantaatical.  Call  It 
doabtfal— for  Jemmy  waa  never  ntteriy  In  the 
wrong  in  any  sentiment.  Again— 

**  The  blaatteg  kind 
Bye  the  bleak  baavon,  and  next  thagUataalncoaith, 

WffA  loeft*  or  dmm*  4*»p9ir." 

The  aecond  line  Is  perfect;  l»at  the  Bttrick  Shep- 
herd agreed  with  us— ane  night  at  Ambrose's — 
(bat  the  third  waa  net  quite  right.  Bbeep,  he 
agreed  with  ua,  da  net  deliver  themoelvea  up  to 
despair  under  any  elreuautaneea;  and  here  ThauH 
aon  tmnsfRrred  what  would  have  been  bis  own 
feeling  In  a  corresponding  condition,  to  animals 
who  dreadleaaly  follow  their  Instincts.  Thomson 
redeema  hlmaelf  la  wbat  Immediately  succeeds'— 

"Then,  sad  dapessed. 

Dig  far  the  wftber'd  hwb  throMk  heapa  ef  anew." 


For,  as  they  disperse,  tbey  do  look  very  aad — 
and  no  doubt  are  as;  but  bad  tbey  been  In  de^alr, 
tbey  would  net  ao  readily,  and  constantly,  and 
uniformly,  and  aneceasfhily,  have  taken  to  the 
digging,  bat  wbele  0oeks  bad  perished,  o  «  • 
'Did  you  ever  see  water  beginaiag  to  ebaage 
Itself  into  Ice?  Yea.  Then  try  to  describe  the 
sight.  Success  In  that  trial  will  prove  yoa  a  poet. 
People  do  net  prove  themaeivea  poets  only  by 
writing  long  poena.  A  line—two  words  — may 
ahow  that  they  are  the  Knse'a  suns.  How  ex- 
quisitely does  Burns  pictare  ta  our  eyes  moonlight 
water  undergoing  an  tce-changeir 

"The  chilly  freat  beneath  the  allver  beam, 
Crept  gently  crusting  e'er  the  glittering  stream  1" 

Thomsen  does  it  with  an  almost  Iner  spirit  ef 
perception — or  ooneepUen --or  memory — or  what- 
ever etoe  you  ohoese  to  call  It ;  for  oar  part,  we 
eail  it  genius— 

"An  icy  gale,  oft  shifting,  o'er  the  pool 
BreatheM  a  blue  film,  and  in  Its  mid  earner 
Arrests  the  bickering  stream." 

And  afterwards,  having  fToaon  the  entire  atrsam 
Into  a  "  crystal  pavement,"  how  strongly  dotb  ha 
oonclade  thus — 

"The  leAoto  <a^rt#ea'4  rfeer  grottU  btim." 

Here,  again,  'tis  pleasant  to  see  the  peculiar  gealas 
of  Cowper  contrasted  with  that  of  Thomson. 
The  gentle  Cowper  delighting,  for  the.  most  part, 
in  tranquil  Imagea— for  his  life  u-aa  past  amidst 
tranquil  nature;  the  entbasiastlc  Tbomaon,  more 
pleased  with  images  of  power.    Cowper  says — 

"On  the  flood, 
Indurated  and  flxed,  tbe  anowy  wei^ 
Llea  .Hfidlastlved,  teJWfe  tiUntlf  heneatft, 
Jbuf  unpereeivwif  tA«  carrenl  tteatt  muaf." 
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*AII  ttaoae  tiUlAcB  ^  (to  PeMire  PabUe  wlw 
liBvs  been  mueh  uboel,  knew  TboBien's  de- 
aeriiitleii  ef  tbe  welvea  aateng  tbe  Alpi,  Apea- 
nlnn,  and  Pirremee, 

"Crael  an  dearb,  and  hanfnr      H>e  g,n.\t\ 
Boraing  far  Mood,  bony  and  gannt  and  sriii,"#e. 

Tbe  first  fifteen  lines  are  equal  to  any  tblng  In 
tbe  wbole  range  •(  EngHnb  descriptive  perlr)*; 
bnt  tbe  last  tea  an  ^atttvely  bad.  Ban  Oey 
are  — 

"Tbe  godlike  face  of  man  aTalls  bin  nought t 
Cven  beaaty,  force  divine!  at  wbose  bright 

glance 

Tbe  generaaa  lion  irtandti  In  soften'd  gaae* 
Now  bleedfl,  a  hapless  nndiKllDgalsb'd  prey. 
Bnt  If,  apprised  af  the  severe  attack, 
The  eoantiy  be  ahnt  ap,  Inred  by  the  seaDt, 
On  ekarebyard  drear,  (Inhamaa  to  relate  I) 
The  dlsappelated  prowlers  Ml,  and  dig 
The  steeaded   body   ttam  Ike  grave;  o'er 

whieb, 

Hlx'd  with  Ibal  ahadee  aad  frighted  gboets, 

they  bawl." 

Wild  beasU  da  nnt  Itte  the  look  of  tbe  bnaian 
eye — tbey  think  ns  ugly  customers,  and  aometlmea 
stand  shilly-shallying  in  our  presence,  in  an  awk- 
ward but  alarming  altitude,  of  hunger  mixed  with 
fear.  A  single  wolf  seldom  or  never  attack*  a 
man.  He  cannot  stand  tbe  fare.  But  a  person 
would  need  to  have  a  godlike  face  indeed  to  ter- 
rify tberewltb  an  army  of  wolves  some  thousand 
strong.  It  would  be  the  height  of  presamption  in 
any  man,  tboogb  beantlfbl  as  flieore  thanght 
Byron,  to  attempt  IL    If  so,  tben 

"The  godlike  twa  of  nan  avails  him  nought," 

is,  nnder  the  circumstances,  ludicrous.  Still  more 
so  is  tbe  trash  about  "  beauty,  force  divine !  It  is 
too  much  to  expect  of  an  army  of  wolves  some 
thousand  strong,  "and  hungry  as  the  grave,"  that 
they  should  all  fall  down  on  their  knees  before 
a  sweet  morael  of  flesh  and  blood,  merely  becaoae 
the  yeaag  lady  waa  ao  beaatlftil  that  she  might 
have  sat  to  Sir  Thomas  Iiawreaca  for  a  fh>n- 
tiapleee  to  Mr.  Watts's  Sonrenlr.  'TIs  all  staff, 
lao,  ahaat  the  gMorous  lion  standing  In  softened 
gave  at  beaaly's  bright  glance.  True,  be  has  been 
known  ta  look  with  a  certain  sort  of  soft  smr- 
llnesii  upon  a  pretty  CaflVe  girl,  and  to  walk  past 
withoat  eating  bar— bnt  simply  because,  an  hour 
or  two  before,  he  had  drned  on  a  Hottentot  Ve- 
nas.  The  secret  lay  not  in  bis  heHrt,  but  In  bis 
atanacb.  Still  the  notion  Is  a  popular  one,  and 
bow  exquisitely  has  Spenser  changed  It  lata  the 
dlrtaiest  poetry  In  tbe  character  af  tte  attendant 
lion  of 

"Heavenly  Una,  with  ber  milkwhite  lamb!" 

But  ThOBSan,  so  far  from  making  poetr)'  of  it  in 
this  paaaage,  has  volgarised  and  blurred  by  It  the 
nataral  and  Inevitable  emotion  of  terror  and  pity. 
Famished  wolves  how  king  up  the  dead  is  a  dread- 
ful image— but  "taJutmaa  to  refofa,''  is  not  an 
ezpreasion  beavlly  laden  with  meaning;  and  the 
nddmj  ahrapt,  violent,  and,  as  we  feel,  nnnatural 
lotroduotiaa  of  ideas  purely  saperstltlons,  M  the 
elose,  la  raroltlag,  aad  ByseraMy  awn  tbo  ter- 
rible (rwtt.* 


The  homeliness  of  some  of  the  iHustntiou 
and  expressions  in  the  preceding  passage,  «-iU 
enable  the  reader  to  form  some  idea  of  the  verv 
singular  style  of  these  Recreations— iltnatratiD^ 
the  grandest  objects  by  the  most  familiar,  and, 
by  its  homeliness,  perplexing  critics.  Thisin- 
brofflio  appears  of  course  still  more  coaspicoons 
and  even  startling,  in  those  papers  where  the 
writer  abandons  himself  with  less  restraint  to 
the  comic  vein.  Side  by  side  with  the  most 
fancifully  heantifal  illostralions,  or  following 
close  on  some  passage  of  poetic  and  mnsicd 
diction,  conies  some  picture  most  prosaieallf 
ludicrous— some  slang  phrase  of  tlieoay— stne 
quotation,  how  changed  from  its  original  apjpti- 
cation!— or  some  Scotch  expression,  lemptug 
to  the  writer  by  its  graphic  lorce  and  the  conic 
associations  with  which  it  is  connected.  Tbe 
result  is  a  strange  composite,  blending  all  orders 
of  archilecture,  and  employing  all  materials, 
from  porphyry  and  lapis  lazuli  down  to  tW 
commonest  brick  and  mortar.  It  reminds  as  9i 
St.  Mark's  at  Venice,  in  which  Saraeenie  doawi 
are  stran^elv  imposed  upon  Godiie  naves,  vid 
blocks  ol  EgypUan  granite  an  fantastically 
mingled  with  Italian  marble  and  mosaic:  jd 
all  blended  into  a  marrdlons  arabesque,  ui 
possessing  a  strange  aoity  and  originality 
character. 

With  all  this,  however,  we  mast  own  tbit 
wo  would  not  regret  if  the  contrasts  ««e 
somewhat  less  violent,  and  if  here  and  &trt 
an  obtrusive  epithet  or  image  woe  elioiinatcd. 
We  do  not  know  that  to  any  of  them  tbe  lem 
coarsewu  can  be  justly  applied.  But  if  Ik 
lino  of  division  between  dte  sublime  and  Ae 
ridicnioits  be  slender,  still  more  so  is  thai  iriuek 
separates  the  familiar  from  tbe  vulgar:  ui 
were  there  no'  other  reason  for  erring  oa  de 
side  of  caution,  it  should  be  soificient  that  lUt 
style,  seductive  as  it  always  must  be  from  in 
variety  and  apparent  ease,  would  soon  becem 
intolerable  in  imitation.  The  transitioDS  fr»m 
the  most  elevated  views  to  the  most  Indicnu 
—and  from  the  most  select  and  oraate  n^m* 
aon  to  the  most  homeljr  vernacular,  may  W 
harmonized ;  and  are,  m  doubt,  to  a  great  ex- 
tent harmonized  in  this  case  by  the  dexteroos 
workmanship  of  genius.  Bnt  uie  enforced  s» 
timentalism,  or  still  more  enforced  humour,  of 
those  who  have  attempted  the  imiution  of  ibii 
school  of  writing,— the  absolute  want  of  sU 
fusion  of  the  opposite  elements  in  their  els- 
borate  impromptus— their  choice  of  coarse  ex- 
pression or  imagery  for  its  own  sake,  and  not 
as  in  the  original,  where  it  serves  the  pnrpose 
only  of  occasional  discords  in  music,— oDliff 
us  to  say,  that  unless  where  redeemed  by  ws 
highest  tueat,  this  style  of  writing  is  one  « 
the  most  dangerous  and  oEFensive  that  can  be 
attempted:  and  that,  highly  as  we  spprecibte 
the  generous  spirit  which  (he  author  of  tbese 
volumes  has  carried  into  criticism,  and  the  be- 
nefits which  may  be  derived  from  the  aj^* 
cation  of  htunour  as  well  as  imagination  ui 
judgment  to  the  estimate  of  literature,  ve  si- 
most  doubt  whether  the  benefit  has  not  be« 
practtcallv  balanced  by  the  injury  uisiag  6m 
tbe  prevalence  of  a  system  of  criticism,  ftinasM, 
as  is  genendly  ^  case,  radwr  oa  an  iniUliM 
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of  his  nuaner  than  his  spirit;  and  which  has 
preserved  and  eia^eratM  his  faults,  without 
apprucbinc  his  excellences. 

We  shall  now  seleclj  almost  at  random,  a 
few  passages  as  characteristic  of  these  to- 
loMS;  b^inning  with  one  which  occurs  in  the 
piper  entitled  Christopher  in  his  Avianr—a 

El>er  esuDently  distin^shed  by  the  author's 
owledxe  of  the  minute  details  of  nature,  as 
well  as  by  that  power  of  suxgestion  and  ima- 
^mtion  which  can  make  the  meanest  thing 
tbt  feels,  the  means  of  unlocking  the  deepest 
MDrees  of  the  pathetic  or  sublime.  It  has  the 
piodeur,  wilhoat  the  qnaintness  and  pedantry, 
of  Sir  Thomas  Brown's  sepulchral  strains:— 

*H*b]r  4«  the  wn(s  of  the  Blaekblrd  and  Thrash 
Mka  atlUakor  tfeeaangtoMSvAauiiat  It  matters 
Ht.  We  do  think  of  Un,  and  see  Urn  tee— a 
kTMkle  bird,  and  his  aMe  la  a^leatie.  What  an 
il|Mt  at  woiHlBr  and  awe  Is  an  sld  Castle  to  a 
kqlih  iBMginstMDl  Its  height  h«w  dreadfall  up 
I*  wivae  mvDlderinK  edges  his  fear  Carries  him, 
ui  iHuiga  him  over  the  battlements !  What  beaoty 
Ii  tboK  Bcappraachable  wall-Sflwers,  that  east  a 
hxjgblaen  on  the  old  brown  alonen  of  tbe  ediflce, 
tod  make  the  bsrror  pleasing!  That  sound  bo  far 
M«tr,  I*  the  sound  of  a  stream  the  eye  cannot 
naA~or  a  waterfall  ecbsing  fOr  ever  among  Ue 
kiMk  recks  and  pools.  The  sebool-boy  knows  bat 
litUe  ef  the  kMory  of  tbn  oM  CaaUo— bat  timt 
UtUe  b  of  war,  and  witchcraft,  and  Imprisonment, 
ui  biMdsbed.  Tbe  gboaUy  glimmer  sf  antlqnily 
Wla  him— he  visits  the  ruin  only  with  a  com- 
HiIh,  aad  at  mid-day.  There  and  then  it  was 
■bat  we  Irst  saw  a  Starling.  V^e  heard  aumetbing 
wild  ud  woaderfnl  in  tbeir  barab  scream,  as  they 
ml  apM  tbe  edge  of  the  battlements,  or  flew  oat 
•f  (be  cbinlM  and  crannies.  Tbere  were  Martens, 
tw,  so  different  in  their  looks  from  the  pretty 
Beam-Swallows— Jaek-daws  elamoaring  afresh  at 
•nty  time  ws  waved  our  capx,  or  vainly  siuag 
s  prtble  towards  tMr  nests— and  one  grove  of 
dne,  to  whoso  top,  maA  lower  than  the  caatls, 
MM,  evn  and  nnon,  some  noiseless  Heron  from 
the  Nah». 

'Riias!  Among  all  the  extemat  el^eets  of  im- 
MlisUea,  aarely  they  are  moat  affecting  I  Some 
uartaooa  edUleo  ef  a  former  age,  stlU  stasdiag 
is  ki  sndeeayed  strength,  has  ■ndoubtediy  agieat 
cewaand  over  as,  fram  the  ages  that  have  flowed 
•m  It;  bat  the  monldering  ediflce  which  Nature 
ke«  hew  to  win  to  herself,  and  to  dlasslve  Into 
^  ewB  bosom,  is  Aw  more  toaeUng  to  the  heart, 

More  awakening  to  the  spirit.  It  is  benstifal 
k  ila  deeay — not  merely  bceanse  green  -leaves, 
M  wild  flowera,  and  creeping  mosses  soften  lu 
■■lied  frowns,  but  becaose  tbey  have  sewn  them- 
Ktvee  on  the  deeay  ef  greatness ;  tbey  are  monitors 
>•  NT  feacy,  tike  the  flowers  «i  a  grave,  ttf  tbe 
Mnabled  rest  of  tbe  dead.    BattlemonU  riven  by 

hand  ef  time,  and  cloistered  arches  reft  and 
epeak  to  us  of  tbe  warfkre  and  of  the  piety 
^  em  ancsMors,  ef  the  pride  of  their  might,  and 

cena^atlons  of  thrir  smtow:  they  revive  dim 
■tedowa  •(  departed  life,  evoked  flrem  tbe  land  ef 
f«rcetfalncss ;  but  they  touch  us  more  deeply  when 
^  Mghtaess  which  tbe  son  flings  on  tbe  broken 
udwa,  and  the  warbling  of  birds  that  are  nesUed 
ia  (be  chambers  of  princes,  and  the  moaning  of 
niada  amngh  the  crevices  of  towers,  round  which 


the  snrgea  of  war  were  ahattered  and  driven  back, 
lay  tbMfo  phantoms  again  to  rest  In  their  sUent 
bed,  and  show  ua,  in  the  monnments  of  human 
life  and  power,  the  visible  footsteps  of  Time  and 
Oblivion,  esmlug  on  in  their  evsrlaatlng  and  Irrastst- 
Iblo  earsM',  to  swemi  down  our  pmlrtable  race, 
and  to  reduce  all  the  fOims  of  our  momentary 
being  into  tbe  andMlagaisliable  elements  of  tbelr 
originsl  nothing. 

'  What  U  there  below  tbe  skies  like  the  place 
of  mighty  and  departed  cities?  tbe  vaolabing  or 
, vanished  capitals  of  renowned  empiresV  Tbere 
la  no  ether  such  dssolatlon.  Tbe  soiltodes  of  na- 
ture may  be  wild  and  drear,  bat  tbey  are  not 
like  tbe  solitude  from  which  human  glory  is 
swept  away.  Tbe  overthrow  or  decay  of  mighty 
hnman  power  is,  of  aU  thoughts  that  can  enter 
the  mind,  (he  most  overwlwlmlng.  The  whole 
IsMglaation  Is  at  onee  stirred  by  tbe  prostration 
of  that,  round  which  so  many  bigh  awuclations 
have,  been  collected  fur  so  many  ages.  Beanty 
aeema  born  but  to  perish,  and  Ita  fragillly  Is  aeeu 
and  felt  to  be  inherent  In  It  by  a  law  of  ita  being. 
But  power  gives  stability,  as  it  were,  to  human 
thonght,  and  we  forget  oar  own  perishable  natare 
In  tbe  spectacle  of  some  abiding  and  enduring 
greatness.  Our  own  little  span  of  years— our  own 
conflned  region  of  spseo— are  lost  In  the  endoranee 
aad  fusspread  dominion  of  some  mighty  state, 
and  we  feel  as  if  we  partook  of  Its  deop-aet  and 
triumphant  strength.  When,  therefore,  a  gnat 
and  ancient  empire  fells  Into  pieeew,  or  when  fhig* 
moots  of  Its  power  are  heard  rent  asnader,  like 
column  after  colamn  disparting  from  some  niMs 
ediflce,  in  sad  coavlctton,  we  feci  as  if  all  tbe 
cities  of  men  were  built  on  foundations  beneath 
which  tbe  earthquake  aleeps.  The  same  doom 
seems  to  be  Imminent  over  all  the  other  klngdosis 
that  sUU stand}  and  In  the  midst  of  soeh  changes, 
aad  decays,  and  overthrows— or  ns  we  read  ef 
them  of  aid— we  look,  nodor  ana  emotions,  m 
all  power  as  foundntionloss,  and  In  our  wide 
Imagination  embrace  empires  covered  only  with 
the  ruins  of  tbeir  desolatloa.  Yet  snch  la  tbe 
pride  of  the  baman  spirit,  that  It  often  nneon- 
sdously,  under  the  ioflueuce  '  of  sucb  tmaglaatlon, 
suives  to  hide  from  Itself  tbe  utter  nothlngaess  of 
Us  mightiest  works.  And  when  all  lU  glories  are 
visibly  ernnbling  into  dast,it  creates  some  Imaginary 
power  to  overthrow  tbe  febrles  ufhumao  greatnoas 
—and  thus  attempts  to  derive  a  kind  of  monmfel 
triumph  even  In  Its  very  fnll.  Thus,  wlwn  nations 
have  faded  away  in  their  idni  and  vices,  rotten 
at  the  heart  and  palsied  la  all  their  Umbs,  we 
strive  not  to  think  of  that  sad  Internal  deeay,  hot 
Imagine  seme  mighty  power  smiting  empires  aad 
cutting  short  tbe  reoords  of  mortal  magnifleenoo. 
Thus,  rate  and  Destiny  are  said  in  oar  imagination 
to  lay  our  glories  low.  Thus,  even  the  calm  aad 
silent  air  of  Oblivion  has  been  thought  of  aa  an 
unsparing  Power.  Time,  too,  though  In  moral 
sadnaas  wisely  called  a  shadow,  has  been  clothed 
with  terriflo  altribates,  and  the  sweep  of  his  seytho 
has  BkoiB  the  towery  diadem  of  cities.  Thns  the 
mere  sigh  la  which  we  expire,  hss  been  Auiged 
into  active  power— and  all  tbe  nations  have  with 
one  voice  called  out  "Death!"  And  while  mankind 
have  sunk,  and  fallen,  and  disappeared  In  the 
belplesaness  of  tbeir  own  mortal  being,  we  have 
BtUl  spokenefpowers  arrayedagainsttkeaa — poweis 
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tliat  are  tn  g—i  truth  Aaly  uiother  name  Tor  tbelr 
•wn  wcakBerces.    Tbus  imaf'a'^oii 
■SbtlBjc  SKftiHt  tintb— and  even  when  hnmUMl, 
Im  vlaioiis  an  aabllme — consclou  even  aracncat 
Mt4dMt  mill  of  hm  own  Immorhillty.* 

The  thoa^ht  of  Stenw's  starling  fbr  vAose 
cue  the  wnter  professes  no  great  sympathy- 
Hid  of  birds  in  cages  in  geaenl,  leads  saddenly 
to  thoughts  of  imprisonment,  and  to  a  ghastly 
descriptioEi  of  Dartmoor  prison  dnrin^  the  war. 
We  shall  extract  the  greater  part  of  it:— 

*Wbat  bas  beeoiB*— we  wandar — of  DartaMor 
PriaanV  DuHok  tbat  long  war  Ita  bBg«>aad  bldaoua 
balk  waa  filled  wltb  Prancbnen — ay— 

"Men  of  all  eltaiea— attaeb'tf  to  none— were  tkero;" 

— aieaperateraeo— raMMraand  rBaTen,andraflhuui 
and  raptra,  aad  grates  and  nardenra— Miaflad 
wKb  tho  iiereea  who,  flred  by  fkreedOM,  had  roagkt 
far  tba  land  of  lillea,  wltb  Ita  vtoe  valaa  and  "bUla 
af  aweat  myfUo"— daomod  (a  die  In  captiTlty, 
teaarad  In  tbat  dalefal  nanalan  an  tba  aallen 
aiaar.  There  tboaaands  plaed  and  ware  away  and 
waated— and  wben  not  another  groan  reaiained 
witblR  tba  banoa  of  tbair  breaaU,  tbey  gave  np 
tba  gbost.  Yonnf  horoea  prematuraly  old  in  baflod 
paaaloM- Ufti^  beat  and  atioageat  paa^n^  tbat 
Konwd  to  go  to  rioep  bat  In  tke  alaep  of  daatfc. 
Tkaaa  diad  In  tbelr  golden  prtae.  With  theai  went 
down  into  DBpltlad  and  anbononred  graves— fbr 
pity  and  iMmonr  dwell  not  In  boaaea  aa  baanted 
— veterana  In  tbelr  Iron  age— aome  aelf-amitten 
^b  gbaatly  woanda,  tbat  let  life  finally  babble 
•at  afainewy  necit  or  ahaggybaaom — ertbepatson- 
bowl  conTDlseit  their  giaat  limbo  onto  nnqalTaring 
Nat.  Yet  there  yea  aaw  a  wild  atraage  tonalt 
•f  troBbled  bappineas — which,  as  yen  looked  Into 
tta  beait,  waa  traaaflgwcd  Into  Blaery.  There 
veteUto  apirito  lattorod  In  thalr  eac^  like  Mrda 
that  aeeHMit  to  bate  nor  to  be  aofcappy  Ineenfae- 
■ent,  bat,  bangtog  by  Peak  or  dswa,  to  be  ofton 
playing  with  Ibe  glittering  wlrea — to  ba  aaaalog 
tbeaaeivao,  oo  it  aeeau,  with  drawing  np,  by  amall 
aeginary,  their  food  and  drtnk,  wUeb  aoon  alcana, 
however,  an  Uielr  atamans,  till,  with  rntfled 
piamage,  they  are  aflen  fennd  tn  the  Btarnlng 
lying  OB  their  haeha,  withelenebed  feet,  and  aeek 
beat  aa  If  twlated,  an  the  acribMad  sand,  atane- 
dead.  There  yea  saw  pale  yonths— boya  alaeat 
like  glrta,  ae  deUcM  leaked  they  In  that  hat  In- 
haled air  whicb,  Tentilata  It  aa  yea  «1U,  la  never 
IbK  to  Meathe  en  the  fhee  Uke  the  tnA  air  of 
Hherty- anee  bold  and  bright  midahlpnen  In  frigato 
or  tnt-rater,  and  aavad  by  being  pMied  np  by 
tha  hoata  of  the  ablp  that  bad  aunk  ber  by  one 
••■bla-abottod  feroadatde,  ar  aent  her  In  ana  axpioaion 
epllnterlaff  Into  tha  sky,  and  aplaabing  into  the 
ioa,  in  lees  than  a  Blnnte  tba  thunder  aUent,  and 
Ifee  Aary  shower  over  and  gone — there  yon  saw 
anek  lads  aa  theae,  who  naed  almost  to  waep  If 
they  got  not  daly  the  daar-desirod  letter  IMai  stater 
ar  sweetheart  aad  when  they  did  daly  get  It, 
epeoed  It  with  treMbllng  fingers,  aad  evea  then 
let  drop  some  nataral  tears— thar*  we  saw  them 
leaping  and  daneing,  wItbip-oiB  geatlenlatlons  and 
horrid  oaths  obscene,  wltb  grim  eutcaata  from  na- 
ture, wboMo  Bustacbed  moathK  were  rank  with  sin 
and  pollution — monsters  for  w&oni  bell  waa  yawning 
—tbelr  mortal  mire  already  pontrssed  with  a  demon. 
There,   wretcbod,  woe-begane,  and  wearied  eat 


with  reckleaaneaa  aad  desperation,  maay  waaad 
Cbaaea  and  Fartaae,  who  tbey  hoped  might  yat 
listen  to  tbeir  prayers— aad  kept  rattling  tha  dice— 
eandag  them  that  gave  the  ladalgenca — even  ta 
tbeir  eeila  efpaniahawnt  fbr  disebedienee  or  matiar. 
There  yen  aaw  aeme,  who  In  the  eiowded  coorti 
"aat  apart  rettred."— bringing  the  praeOaed  am 
tbat  enee  supported,  or  the  nafive  gealaa  that  aaet 
adorned  life,  to  boar  an  bemutffU  eontrtvaneca  aal 
fanciea  elaborately  executed  with  meaneat  initn- 
meato,  tiU  they  rivaUed  or  oatdld  the  work  of  art 
aralated  by  all  the  mlniatrtes  ofaoieaee.  Aad  thai 
won  they  a  poor  pittaneo  wherewithal  toparebait 
aome  little  eo'aafort  or  luxnr)*,  or  ornament  to  tbair 
persoBs ;  Ibr  vanity  had  not  fbraafcea  aama  la  tMk 
naty  aqaaler,  and  they  aenght  to  please  her,  tbdr 
aristteas  or  thdr  bride.  There  yen  saw  aceom- 
pUahed  men  ee^wlng  Iwfbre  tMr  eyes,  as  tba 
paper  or  the  eanvasa,  to  fted  the  langbigs  af  thib 
aoBla,  Uie  lighto  ana  the  ahadews  of  tho  deardtyi 
that  tor  away  were  beaatl^ing  soma  aamd  sh* 
of  "la  belle  France"— pertiaps  aemo  fbatal  awna, 
tot  love  In  sorrow  is  still  tme  to  iiimiimbaiadjtf. 
whtfe  enco  with  yoatha  aad  maMena 

"Tbey  led  the  daacehesUe  the  marauring  Lain."* 

Take  now  a  sketdi  ofHighlaBd  scenery  fiem 
the  paper  entitled  *Tht  Hoots.'  With  whit 
synmauiy  and  trath  is  the  feeting  of  Ibe  sfat 
cught  and  depicted— alternately  hridit  in  saa. 
shine,  or  cloaded  with  vapoors — and  here  nn* 
dered  back,  in  words  which  are  sMnetimei 
blight  with  the  sparkle  of  ianey,  and  some- 
times darkened  by  the  strongest  ^oom  oi  i«- 
agination  1  The  feeling  of  intense  solitnde  amoig 
primeval  hills  and  forests,  of  bonndlesi  ex- 
pance  of  view  from  rock  and  moontain  to^ 
the  sweet  homelike  Aseling  pro4veed  by  tot 
tages,  and  spots  of  cnltiTidioii  Iwtlthig  m  Ae 
receaiea  of  glens,  er  spottiiig  Ae  dreary  hem 
of  waste  moors—  are  brought  before  ns  u  pi«M 
far  more  poetical  than  many  ^eeimens  of  no- 
meroos  verse. 

'SMOght  atretohes  Oa  glen  far  leagoea,  a>< 
then  bending  through  tho  blae  gloom,  aacBS  to 
wind  away  with  one  sweep  iaU  taialtado.  Tk* 
Great  Olen  of  Sootlaad— eien-Xore  Itself— la  aat 
grander.  Bet  tho  Great  Glea  af  SeoUaad  la  yM  a 
Uvlng  forest.  Glen-Bttve  has  fhw  weeds  ar  bm> 
—and  tte  Want  of  tham  to  aeNlBM.  Par  osa- 
toitos  age  pines  and  oaks  In  the  eemaa  of  aaiaie 
aU  perlahod;  and  they  esM  new  hnt  In  ftdldto 
wavering  oa  toe  tangeea  of  eld  hwds,  or  dMV 
dawn  la  tho  moeaea  show  their  Mack  traaka  to 
tho  Ugbt,  when  tha  torrento  Jota  Oo  rirar  ta 
apato,  and  tho  moor  dlvalgea  Ha  aeerett  aa  la  as 
earthqnake,  Bweatty  aeng,  thoa  small,  brows, 
moorland  bird,  though  thy  soag  be  bat  a  nrKtwl 
And  tmo  to  thy  time— even  to  a  balmy  miaale- 
art  tbea,  with  thy  velvet  tnaie  of  biaek  striped 
wltb  yellow,  aa  thoa  wladest  thy  sawU  bat  aat 
snUen  hem-hy  as  enlled  in  ear  pride  Bam* 
Baa-bat  net,  metUnks,  so  very  hoiUi^  «i>» 
booming  high  In  ato  In  eft^repeated  etaela^  waa* 
derfaig  at  onr  Teat,  »ni  at  too  lag  that  new  aa- 
folda  ito  gaudy  length  like  a  banilabed  aerpeat,  ai 
If  the  amell  of  aome  far-oif  dailtng  heathH-ked 
bad  touched  thy  flneat  Inatlnet,  away  thou  Mm* 
straight  southward  to  tbat  rich  flowep<etore,  aa- 
orrtngly  as  the  oarrlor-plgoaa  waftiag  to  dtotast 
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laaia  mm  l«Te-MM«f«  on  l(i  wlnya.  Yet  hmbto 
alMr  all  thM  ut ;  for  »ll  d«7  loag,  aaUns  thy 
Motrr  tby  doUfht,  thoa  retomert  at  ibat  at 
Uf,  ekMrM  dvon  In  thy  weariiMM,  to  tby  groand 
MM  wKftfai  tiM  kmMy  when  m  raaey  4imuu  tho 
MrtH  4inU— m  SUent  FMple  la  if  Laad  of 
Aim* 

'M  vby  hut  IfeM,  wOd  ifaisiac  ^rtt  »f  the 
BlfUu4  ai«Mr^y,  tbat  cbMTMt  tb«  loag-wltb- 
Avwlif  rate  iBTerann  to  Dalnally,  and 

tnm  DaluUy  Cbuek-tower  to  tho  OM  CaaUo  of 
KUebani,  roaad  vbooe  noaldoraif  tairrts  tboa 
msspoot  wlife  Bon  you've  manmr,  ttU  tby  naM 
iMi  extol— ce  aro  loot  In  tbat  Mblo  loch  -  why 
tMtlboa  Bovor  had  thy  BaH9  "Ahnndrad  bardi 

I  hiTCJ  had  In  byfone  af«s,"  to  tby  n^y ;  "but 
lbs  gaiooaacb  andentaiido  Ml  Ui«  tradlUoaary 
Miafai^  aad  th»  tuuie  of  Mm  Oa^  P«tCry  to 
vMtod  kla  Mr."  SMga  af  var  and  af  lava 
m  yot  awafcaaad  by  tho  akapbaNa  aaaag  tlioao 
iMdy  braaa;  asd  oltaa  whan  tko  aaaa  rtoao  otot 
Bta  Cracbaa,  aad  eoanta  h«r  attendaat  otan  In 
Mft  nioeUoB  beaeatt  tb«  slUl  waton  of  tbtf  long 
klMd  sea,  aba  beais  tho  ochooo  of  barpi  ehUqiac 
BrMfh  th«  sllesee  of  departed  years.  Tradition 
ttUs,  that  on  BO  oUer  banhs  did  the  faitiea  oo 
Im  to  thread  the  Bama  of  tbolr  mystic  danrn, 
u  M  the  haathy,  and  brackeay,  and  oaken  banhs 
•f  the  Ordiy,  imiiag  the  leag  snMaer  al(hta  wbia 

I  tbt  tbkk^llac  dewa  vorceirtlblr  awaUad  tba 
tmm,  aad  lest  a  UvaUar  mule  ta  avary  wa- 
Mall. 

'Tbice  it  waa,  ea  a  little riTerMand,  thateaeo, 
,  wbalbtr  aUeplas  or  waking  we  know  not,  wo 
«w  celebratad  m  Valry's  Faneral.  First  we  heard 
Mall  pipoa  playing,  as  If  no  bigger  than  hollow 
mbes  Ibat  wUaper  to  the  night  wiad« ;  and  nore 
phOMS  than  aHghl  thM  trilto  trmm  earthly  ta^ 
Wratal  wraa  the  aearca  audible  dirife  1  H  seened 
l»  Isat  aver  tke  atieaH,  areiy  feaa^aU  eaUttlag 
B  plitalhra  aate,  tUl  the  aliy  aathaai  eaaa  iaating 
mr  ear  eaeeh,  and  ihea  allffhted  wttbeat  fsel- 
■Im  tMBg  the  heather.  The  »atterhic  of  lltUa 
fcM  was  then  heart,  as  If  living  ereatares  wero 
uraaftog  tbeHMlves  In  order,  aad  then  there  was 
MtUag  bat  a  mere  ordered  hyaui.  The  biraeny 
*ai  lifca  the  aseltlng  ef  masical  dewdropa,  and 
Mag)  wUheat  words,  of  eorrow  and  death.  We 
•Veaad  oar  eyea,  or  rather  sight  caaM  to  tbeai 
vfen  cleoed,  aad  dream  was  vtoloa  I  Hoadreds  ef 
cnMuea,  m  taller  than  the  mat  af  the  lap- 
aiag,  aad  aU  haaglag  dowa  their  rellad  heada, 
d*ed  la  a  eli^  ea  a  ffrean  ylat  aauaf  the  reeks ; 
•K  la  the  MldM  w««  a  Mar,  Araaed  as  It  leeiBed 
•<  ■•vera  aakaewB  te  the  Wghlaad  UUa;  aad  «a 
At  Usr  a  Patoy,  lying  with  aaeaverad  teee,  pale 
« the  lily,  and  aatiealeas  as  the  anew,  Tbe 
d^a  grew  lUater  aad  falater,  and  tbea  died  qntle 
■■■r;  when  two  of  (h«  erealares  came  fnm  tbe 
•Inle,  nm4  teak  ihelr  atatloB,  one  at  tho  head  and 
Mfcat  at  the  feet  of  the  bier.  They  saag  alter- 
Mto  Masaras,  aot  loader  thaa  tte  tiritterlng  of 
>i  ivakeaed  woed-lark  before  It  goea  vp  the 
dnry  lir,  m  deiofaBa  aad  Ml  af  the  deaeUUon 
•(  dMth.  tka  lewor^Mar  attitad;  for  tbe  SMt 
w  wbtoh  It  lay  aaak  slewly  dawn,  aad  la  a  few 
****ats  the  greoBSWard  waa  amoth  ha  ever*- 
very  dews  glltterlag  abeve  the  bnried  Palry. 
A  etoBd  passed  over  the  moea;  aad,  with  a  choral 
>UMt,  tho  taaacal  Ciaav  taUod  daiftUy  away, 


heard  afhr  off,  ao  stUI  waa  the  aiidalgbt  aeUtnde 
of  the  glen.  Then  the  dtoenthraUed  Orehy  begaa 
to  rcjeiee  as  before,  tbreagh  all  her  atreaas  aad 
lUto;  and  at  the  audden  leaplag  ef  the  waters  aad 
aatbaiatlag  of  lha  Baaa,  wa  awake. 

*      •  « 

*'na  a  Taat  Olea.  Met  aae  riavto  huaaa 
dweltiag  aay  where  apettUka  on  the  rlveiwwlnd- 
lag  plala  or  aeat-llke  aveng  the  brnahwood  knella 
— «r  reek-like  among  the  fraotered  cllffk  far  up 
OB  the  noantala  region  do  ear  eyea  behold,  eager 
as  tbey  are  tw  discover  seme  symptom  of  life. 
Two  hoBoes  we  know  t«  be  in  the  solIUde— ay, 
two— oae  of  then  near  the  bead  of  (be  Lecb,  and 
the  other  near  the  head  ef  tho  Glrn— bat  bothdtotaat 
from  this  our  Teat,  whteb  Is  pitched  between.  In  Ike 
very  heart  ef  the  Meer.  We  were  mtotaken  la 
sayiag  Niat  Dalaasa  ia  Invisible— fM  yaador  It 
leaau  la  a  aollan  light,  aad,  hefera  we  have 
latohed  flw  saateaee,  auy  have  agala  aaak  late 
the  meer.  Ay,  It  la  gaaa— for  llgbta  aad  sha- 
dows eomlng  aad  going,  we  kaew  aot  whence 
nor  whither,  here  travel  all  day  long— the  sole 
tenants— very  ghostlike —and  seemingly  in  their 
shirtings  embued  wllb  a  sort  of  din  oneertaln  life. 
How  far  off  from  our  Tent  may  be  the  Loeht 
Mllen— and  silently  as  snow  are  seen  to  break 
the  waves  along  the  shore,  while  beyond  them 
baaga  la  aartal  haae,  the  great  Maa  watar.  Haw 
fhr  af  Iran  aur  teal  may  be  the  nMBntaiaa  at 
the  bead  af  thtf  GleaV  HUea-fer  tbaagb  Ibat 
sped!  la  the  aky  lata  whloh  they  apheave  iheir 
mighty  altlUdea,  be  doabUess  an  eagle,  we  oui- 
not  bear  Its  cry.  What  gianto  are  these  right 
opposite  our  Pyramid!  Co- grim  chieftain -and 
hto  Tali.  What  an  aaaemblage  of  tbunder-rlvea 
eltfti  Tbls  to  what  nuty  be  well  called— Nature 
on  a  grand  scale.  And  then,  hew  atmplol  We 
begta  te  fM  enrselves— la  spite  of  all  we  can 
do  to  support  ear  dignity  by  ear  prlde-a  nUgbty 
amall  and  taudcalleaat  peraeaage.  W«  are  abont 
atx  feet  high— airt  every  body  aroaad  us  abeat 
ftoar  UioaMind.  Tea,  OM  U  the  Vaar  Tbaaaand 
Feet  CInbl  We  bad  ao  idea  that  in  any  sitaattea 
we  eoald  be  autA  dwindled  dwarCi,  sudt  perfect 
pigmies.  Our  Tent  to  about  as  big  aa  a  tr-cona 
—and  Christopher  North  aa  inaeotl 

'What  a  wild  world  ef  doada  all  over  thai 
vast  central  wtMomoss  of  Nortbera  Argyleshire 
lying  between  Craaeban  aad  Holaalorraa— Carry- 
Bnnarach  and  Ben  fliartve;  a  predlgleot  land  t  d^- 
lag  description,  and  la  mamery  raaeahllag  aat 
reallHea,  bat  ilka  frasmeaH  af  tremeadaaa  dreaw. 
b  it  a  alerile  raglan?  Vary,  la  placaa  aathlaf 
bat  ataaea.  Met  a  blade  af  graaa— aot  a  bent  af 
heather-  net  even  mesa.  Aad  aa  tbey  ga  ^oald- 
ering  ap  inM  the  jrity— enermens  aiassea— buger 
than  ehDrehes  or  abips.  And  sumeltnes  not  on- 
like  each  and  ether  stmctares— all  boddiod  together 
—  yet  never  joetitng,  so  for  as  we  have  seen} 
aad  though  often  overhanging,  as  if  tbe  wind  might 
blow  them  over  wHb  a  por,  steadfast  In  the  storm 
that  aeeau  rather  to  be  an  eartbqaahe,  aad  mov* 
iait  aat  a  l*ir*s-breadtb,  white  aU  lha  ibbigly 
sides  ef  tbe  Heaatalna— r«i  kaaw  ddagla— with 
an  Ineeastaat  elatter—haiiy-afcarry— fleam  te  ka 
breakiag  ap  tnte  MH*. 

'la  tbat  the  character  ef  the  wheleregleat  No* 
yaa  darllag;  It  baa  vales  ea  vates  of  emerald, 
aad  naaatalaa  an  meaatann      amethyst,  and 
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■treaiBB  on  stream"  «f  JiUver;  and,  n  help  u 
Heavenl— for  wltb  tli«w  eysawehavo  Men  tben, 
a  thouaand  and  a  thoaaaad  llmea— at  ranriiie,  aad 
■nuet,  rivera  an  rivers  ef  geld.  ^Vhal  kind  af 
eUnate?  All  klnda,  and  all  kinds  at  onc«— not 
merely  during  the  same  seaaen,  but  tbe  eaoie  hoar. 
IMppose  It  three  o'clock  uf  a  aummer  afternoon — 
yen  have  hot  to  choose  your  weather.  Do  you 
desire  a  close  sultry  breathless  gloom  V  Yon  have 
it  in  the  stifling  dens  of  Ben-Anea,  where  liuns 
night  breed.  A  breesy  ceolneM,  with  asprlnUfng 
of  ralnV  Then  open  your  vest  to  tbe  green  light 
In  the  dewy  vales  of  Denlura.  Lochs  look  lovely 
In  mist  and  thinks  tbe  ralnbew — than  away 
with  you  ere  tbe  ralnbew  ihde— away,  we  beseech 
you,  to  the  wild  shores  of  IiOchan-a-Lnrieh.  But 
you  would  rather  see  a  storm,  and  bear  some 
nigUand  thundery  There  Is  ene  at  this  moment 
en  Unimere,  and  CruacbUa  growls  to  Heallanuir, 
tlU  the  cataracts  of  Gtashgonr  are  dumb  as  the 
dr>'  rocks  of  Craig- Teonan.' 

The  following,  from  'Our  Winter  Quarters,' 
is  in  a  gaver  strain;  and  we  should  pity  the 
person  who  could  read  tbe  passage  without 
wiping  his  eyes  'of  drops  which  honest 
laughter  had  engendered;'  and  without  at  tbe 
sane  tkne  admiriug  tbe  pace  with  which 
fancy  and  wit  are  made  to  hleui  with  the 
seeming  egotism  and  extravagance  of  the 
picture : 

*  Let  no  man  have  two  houses  with  one  set  of 
fhrnlture.  Heme's  deepest  delight  is  nndisturbance. 
Sane  people  think  no  articles  flztures— not  even 
grates.  But  sofas  and  ottomans,  and  chalm  and 
footstools,  and  screens — and,  above  all*  beda—ali 
are  isMns  In  Uie  dweUhv  ef  a  wise  man,  oeg- 
neseltlve  and  sensitive  of  the  blessings  oftblslUb. 
■acb  has  Its  em  place  assigned  to  it  by  tbe  tarta, 
tnct,  and  fiMlIng  ef  tbe  master  af  the  manirion, 
where  aNer  and  elegance  minister  to  cemfert,  and 
comfort  Is  hut  a  homely  word  for  happiness.  In 
varloDS  moods  we  vary  their  arrangement — nor  la 
even  the  easiest  of  ail  Easy-cbaira  secure  for  life 
against  being  gently  pushed  on  bis  wheels  from 
chlmnoy-noek  to  window-comer,  when  the  sunabine 
may  have  eitingulabed  the  Are,  and  tbe  l>lue  aky 
tempts  the  PtUer-fitmtUaM,  ar  him  who  la  but  an 
ancle,  to  lie  back  wltb  halAafaut  eyes,  and  gaxe 
■pea  the  cheerfU  pmitft  aren  like  a  sbepberd  en 
tbe  hill.  But  these  litUe  occasional  disarrangements 
serve  but  to  preserve  the  spirit  of  permanent  ar- 
rangement, witbenl  which  the  very  virtue  of  do- 
mesticity dies.  What  sacrilege,  therefore,  against 
the  Lares  and  Fences,  to  turn  a  whole  house 
topsy-turvy,  from  garret  to  cellar,  regularly  as 
May-luwers  deck  tbe  zone  of  the  year!  Why,  a 
Turkey  or  a  Persian,  or  even  a  Wlitun  or  a  Kidder- 
minster carpet  Is  as  much  tbe  garb  of  Ibe  wooden 
floor  inside,  as  tbe  grass  is  ef  the  earthen  floor 
entslie  af  yoar  house.  Would  you  lift  and  lay 
down  tbe  gteenswardf  But  without  fhrtbar  illu- 
stration—he assnred  the  caaea  ate  Idndred— and 
so,  too,  with  aafu  and  shrubs,  tent-beds  and  trees. 
Independently,  however,  of  these  anatogies,  net 
fanciful,  but  lying  deep  in  the  nature  of  lldngs, 
tbe  inside  of  one's  tabernacle,  in  town  end  country, 
ought  ever  to  be  sacred  from  all  radical  revoln- 
tlonuy  movements,  and  to  lie  for  ever  in  awaking 
dream  of  gracefnl  repose.  AU  our  aJTections  to- 
wards lifeless  things  became  tenderer  and  deeper 


in  tbe  continuous  and  anbreken  flew  ef  demtflde 
habit.  Tbe  eye  gets  lovingly  fkmtllarlaed  wUh 
each  ableec  oeeapying  its  awn  pecallar  aad  appro- 
priate place,  and  faeb  in  a  mamant  when,  the 
lual  Insignlfleant  Is  atissing  ar  reaMTCd.  We  lay 
not  a  word  about  children,  for  fhrtanatriy,  Amo 
we  are  yet  unmarried,  we  have  none;  bat  evea 
they,  if  brought  up  Christians,  are  no  dtsseaten 
from  this  creed,  and  however  rackety  In  the  bbi> 
sery,  in  an  erderl)  kept  parleor  or  drawlag-rean 
tauw  like  HO  many  pretty  little  white  mice  do  they 
glide  cannily  aioag  tbe  deer  I  Let  ne  such  hemr, 
then,  as  a  fMin$  ever  hefaU  na  m  ear  trtendal  0 
mercy !  only  leak  at  a  long  ha^  train  ef  wag- 
gons, heaped  up  to  the  windows  ef  tbeflntflem^ 
moving  along  tbe  dast-drivingarmin-cbakedstreats 
writh  fnmitare  tnm  a  gutted  tawn-haase  tawarda 
ene  standing  in  the  nural  shades  witt  an  smpty 
stomach!  All  is  dlnuned  or  destrayed— chain 
crnahed  on  the  table-land,  aad  four-pasted  hedstytag 
helplessly  with  their  -  astonished  fi»et  up  te  ktann 
a  sight  that  might  auike  the  angels  weep! 

'People  have  wondered  why  we,  an  eld  feama 
bachelor,  should  live  in  such  a  large  heasa^  It 
is  a  palace;  bnt  never  was  Uwm  a  greater  mit- 
Uke  than  to  seek  the  salutlan  hi  aur  piide.  Si- 
lence can  ba  had  bat  In  a  laiga  fcnnsa.  And  al- 
ienee la  tbe  chief  aanditian  ofbemabapplnosB.  W< 
could  new  bear  a  leaf  Ml— a  leaf  of  tbe  flsot 
wire-wove.  Peter  and  Betty,  Polly  and  the  rot, 
inhabit  tbe  second  sank  atory~>and  It  Is  deligbtbl 
to  know  that  they  may  be  kicking  up  tte  wst 
Inf^al  diaturhanre  at  this  blessed  moment,  vU 
tearing  out  each  other's  hair  In  handfttis,  witheal 
tbe  faintest  whisper  of  the  aproar  reaching  u  li 
ear  altitude  above  the  drawing-room  flaL  OaNcw 
Year'a  Day  morning  there  is  regularly  a  castfali 
tien  af  hag-ptpcrs  In  the  kitchnn,  and  we  caaM 
fiindly  iaugina  *tla  an  Kalian  Harp.  InUspstfiy 
Peter  practised  far  yean  an  the  alnrill  clarlea,  ant 
for  years  en  the  echoing  bem ;  yet  Iwd  be  Uueva 
up  both  instruments  in  despair  of  perfectiea  er* 
»'e  so  much  as  knew  tbat  he  had  cemmeaeed  Ui 
musical  atudics.  In  tlie  sunk  story,  immediately 
below  IAa(,  having  been  for  a  seasea  eoasaaiptire, 
we  kept  a  Jenny  aas  and  her  daugbter-^aadtkeagb 
we  believe  it  waa  net  unbeani  arsnnd  Blersy  est 
AInslie  Places,  and  even  In  Charlotte  flgaare,  wo 
eaanat  charge  onr  namery  with  an  audit  af 
their  bray.  In  tbe  aank  story  ImmedhUely  belaa 
that  again,  that  distlngalshed  otfleer  on  balApari 
Captain  Campbell  ef  the  Highlanders— when  oa  t 
visit  to  us  for  a  year  or  two — though  we  aelM 
saw  him — got  up  a  5sia'  #IU1— and  thoaghaaaic 
harmless  creature  could  not  be,  there  be  used  !• 
sit  for  hours' togeUier,  with  the  worm  that  aet« 
dies.  On  one  occasion.  It  baviag  been  ssppeatd 
by  Peter  that  the  Captain  bad  gone  to  tbe  lart 
Menk  of  rifa,  weeka  elapaed,  we  roaMaMr,  on 
he  waa  foand  sittfaig  dand,  Jaat  aa  U  he  had  baas 
aUve,  ta  Us  nsaal  attitude  Ui  bis  arm-chair,  com* 
mending  a  view  af  Oia  pieclplee  of  tbe  back 
caurt. 

'Just  as  qalet  are  the  Attics.  Tbay,  too,  ait 
Aunlshed ;  for  tbe  feeling  of  there  being  eat  nn- 
fumiabed  room,  however  small.  In  tbe  largest  houa«i 
dhtorbs  tbe  entire  state  of  mind  of  such  an  ecca- 
pant,  and  when  cherished  and  dwelt  on,  which  it 
must  not  unfTequently  be.  Inspires  a  eald  air  •f 
deaalation  tbranghout  tbe  domkile,  tUI  "theafUf 
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»t  mOat  tiae."  Then  it  no  hiinber-roon.  Tlis 
mm  CMttfailng  Blue-B«M-d'a  nordered  wives  might 
li  idm  be  entered  without  distnction  by  ■  bold 
■iwl.  Bit  oh!  the  lamber-rooni,  Into  which,  oa 
w  etrljr  walk  throogh  the  house  of  a  friend  on 
wbm  we  ta«  keen  twrning,  all  nnprepared  did  we 
•M«  Ml  ou  foot!  Frem  tto  nownt— and  It  waa 
mhr  a.  aoment,  and  winM  alx  o'elMk— away 
ft  the  eomtry— that  avMUlas  vliwn  met  our  eyea 
— UU  we  fwiBd  aanelTeK,  abaot  Unother  six  o'c-locK, 
b  Moray  Place,  we  have  no  memory  of  the  flight 
•f  tine.  Part  of  tbe  Joamey— or  voyage— we 
Mpect,  was  perftH-med  In  ■  ateamer.  The  noise 
•f  knoeUng,  and  puflng,  and  splashing  leema  to 
ke  In  our  inner  ears;  but  after  all  it  may  have 
teea  a  aail-boat,  possibly  a  yacht!— In  (heAttics 
n  Aviary  open  to  the  sky.  And  to  as  helow, 
lb«  many  Toleas,  aeftenMi  into  one  some- 
Ums  )■  the  pauma  of  levmr  thOBghl,  are  aome- 
Tflry  arecUug,  ao  serenely  sweet  It  aeeme, 
u  Ike  laTereeks  In  ear  yeath  at  the  gales  •( 
betTea. 

'At  our  door  stand  the  Guardian  Oenil,  Sleep  and 
SUcMe.    We  bad  an  ear  to  them  in  the  buililing 

atr  bouse,  and  planned  It  after  a  long  summer 
'■T'l  perusal  of  the  Castle  of  Indolence.  0  Jemmy 
n»Mn!  Jemmy  Thonsonl — 0  that  tfeoo  and  we 
htri  been  rowera  in  tbe  same  beat  an  tte  altent 
itm!  Bowers,  Indeed  I  Short  the  spells  and  Ut 
Mweea  tfeat  wa  ahMld  have  teken  -  tbe  one  would 
■M  have  tamed  nand  the  ntter,  but  when  tbe 
mr  ckaiwed  t«  drop  ent  ef  hU  llsUess  hand-and 
tba  eaaoe  woald  have  been  aUowed  to  drift  with 
Nw  itream,  unoliservant  we  ef  eur  backward  course, 
ud  wondering  and  tben  ceasing  to  wonder  at  tbe 
Hew  receding  beauty  ef  the  hanging  banks  of 
Snre — the  elond-monotains,  immovable  as  these  of 
earth,  aad  in  spirit  one  wortd.  o  6 

'AU  ear  eelllngs  are  deadened— we  walk  ankle- 
4wp  In  carpeting— nebedy  Is  suffered  to  open  a 
dNT  bat  earaelvea— and  they  an  ao  eenstructed, 
(fat  K  Is  out  ef  tbelr  power  t«  tlost.  Out  winter 
hnitare  is  all  nasay— deepeidag  the  repose.  In 
■II  Ike  large  rooms  two  Areplacea — and  flres  are 
kept  perpetually  burning  day  and  night,  in  tbem 
■li,  which,  reOected  from  spacious  mirrors,  give 
(fce  nanslon  quite  the  appearance  of  a  Pandemonium. 
'Vet  foa  always.  Palm-oil  burns  scentless  as 
■OMilght;  and  wben  motion,  not  rest,  in  a  place 
it  aigaiAed.  we  accompany  ourselves  with  a  wax 
nsdie,  or  taper  from  time  Immemerial  green.  Yet 
Uiak  net  that  tben  is  a  blaie  of  light  We  have 
leea  tba  atidaigM  heaven  and  earth  nearly  as 
MgU,  but  with  one  BMon  and  a  sdiall  scatter  of 
■tan.  And  places  ef  glioimer— and  placM  of  gloom 
"-■ad  places  "deaf  to  sound  and  blind  to  light" 
tbtre  are  in  this  our  mansion,  known  but  to  our- 
Wlvts— cells— penitentiaries — where  an  old  man 
■ay  sit  sighing  and  groaning,  or  sinpifled  in  his 
■iwry— or  at  times  almost  happy.  So  senseless, 
«■<  worse  than  senseless,  seems  then  all  mortal 
tHbalatlen  and  anguish,  while  the  velf-etnmunlng 
Mil  b  assured,  by  Its  ewn  pnfound  responses, 
Mat  **  whatever  Is,  to  best." 

'Aaditas  to  ear  donldle  a  dom^n— a  kingdom. 
V«  sbeald  net  care  to  be  conflned  to  It  all  tbe 
Kst  of  aur  days.  Seldom,  indeed,  do  we  leave 
Mr  ewn  door — yet  call  en  us,  and  ten  to  one  you 
as  In  winter  chirping  like  a  cricket,  or  in 
■WMT  like  ft  gmliopper.   We  kave  the  whole 


range  of  the  bouse  to  ourselves,  and  many  an 
Bzcuraian  make  we  on  the  Crutch.  Ascending 
and  descending  the  wide-winding  staircases,  each 
broad  step  not  above  two  inches  high,  we  And 
ourselves  on  spacious  landing-placee  Illumined  by 
the  dim  religious  light  of  stained  windows,  on  which 
pllgriuu,  and  palmers,  and  prophets,  single,  or  bt 
pain  or  troops,  an  travelling  oa  misslena  Umogk 
glens  or  forests  or  by  sea-sheres— or  shepherd 
piping  in  the  shade,  or  poet  playing  with  the  tangles 
of  Ne«ra's  hair.  We  have  discovered  a  new  prin- 
ciple on  which,  within  narrow  bounds,  we  have 
constmcted  Panoramic  Dioramas,  ttiat  show  splendid 
segments  of  the  great  circle  uf  the  world.  We 
paint  all  of  them  ourselves  — now  aPoussln.  now  a 
Thomson,  now  a  Claude,  now  a  Turner,  now  a  Rubens, 
now  a  Danby,  now  a  Salvator,  now  a  Maclise.' 

Whether  tbe  fur  sex  will  he  disposed  to 
forgive  the  following  atrictares  on  Uieir  talents 
for  sketching,  we  know  not— thongh  probably 
each  individual  may  admit  the  general  rule, 
and  consider  her  own  case  as  falling  within 
the  exception ;  but  the  passage  is  at  least  irre- 
sistibly comic.  It  occurs  in  the  description  of 
a  'Stroll  to  Grassmere." 

'  My  sweet  Harriet,  that  sketch  does  you  credit, 
and  it  is  far  from  being  very  unlike  tbe  original. 
Rather  too  many  chimneys  by  about  balf-a-dvzen; 
and  vrhtn  did  you  ind  that  ateepto  immediately 
•Tec  the  window  marked  "  Dairy  r'  Tbe  pigs  an 
somewhat  toe  SDmptuonsly  lodged  la  that  etoffant 
sty,  and  the  hen-nost  might  accommodate  a  phmoiz. 
But  the  features  of  the  chief  porch  are  very  happily 
hit  off— you  have  caught  tbe  very  attic  aplrit  of 
tbe  roof— and  some  of  thewindowa  may  be  Justly 
said  to  be  staring  likenesses.  Ivy-eottageis  slipped 
into  our  portfolio,  and  we  shall  compare  It,  on  our 
return  to  Scotland,  with  Buchanan  Lodge. 

'Gallantry  forbids,  but  Truth  demands  to  say, 
that  young  ladies  an  bnt  Indifferent  sketchen. 
The  dear  cnalores  bave  no  aettoa  of  penpeclive. 
At  fluwvr^painting  and  embroidery,  they  an  pretty 
fair  bands,  but  they  make  sad  woili  among  waters 
Mia  and  ruins.  Notwithstanding,  it  to  pleasant  ta 
hang  over  tbem,  aeated  on  sfone  or  stoel,  drawing 
from  nature ;  and  now  and  then  to  help  them  in 
with  a  borae  or  a  hermit.  It  is  a  ditllcult,  almost 
an  impossible  thing— that  foreshortening.  The  most 
speculative  genius  to  often  at  a  loss  to  con]ecture 
the  species  of  a  buman  being  foreshortened  by  a 
young  lady.  Tbe  banging  Tower  at  Ptoa  is,  we 
believe,  some  thirty  feet  or  so  elf  the  perpendicular, 
and  then  to  one  at  Caerphilly  about  seventeen; 
but  these  an  nothing  to  the  castles  In  the  air  we 
have  seen  built  by  the  tooch  of  a  female  magician; 
nor  is  It  an  unusual  thing  witb  artists  of  tbe  fair 
sex  to  order  their  plumeit  cbivairy  to  gallop  down 
precipices  considerably  steeper  than  a  house,  on 
animals  apparently  produced  between  the  tiger  and 
the  bonassus.  When  they  bave  succeeded  in  getting 
something  like  the  appearance  of  water  between 
what  may  be  conjectured  banks,  tbey  are  not  very 
particular  about  its  running  eccasionally  apbUl; 
and  it  is  interesting  to  see  a  stream  atealing  qutotly 
below  trees  In  gradual  ascension,  till,  disappearing 
for  a  few  minutes  over  one  sammit,  it  comes 
thundering  down  another,  in  tbe  shape  of  a  water- 
rail,  on  the  bead  of  an  elderly  gentlenuii,  un- 
suspectingly nadiag  Mr.  Wordswurth's  Kxcnraion, 
fforbaps,  in  the  fongnnad.' 
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How  playfol  and  pleasing,  too,  is  the  co- 
qnetry  of  the  passage  to  which  this  is  the 
preliide:— 

'On  lueb  racanlsBS  ttere  an  s«re  to  oeear  a 
tnr  tmUU*  advealares;.  flnt,  the  giitka  get 
wronc,  and,  vrltlioat  allowing  yonr  balavad  Tirgia 
to  allgbt,  yoQ  Bpend  nore  Una*  tliaa  Is  absaiutely 
neeesaary  In  arranging  them;  nor  can  you  hely 
admiring  the  atiirude  into  which  the  gracerul 
creature  Is  furced  to  draw  ap  her  delicate  Umbs, 
that  her  fairy  feet  may  not  be  In  the  way  to  lm> 
^e  yoHf  services.  By  and  by,  a  calf— whleh 
yon  here  wlU  bo  allowed  to  grow  np  into  a  cow 
— stretching  np  her  enrred  red  ba^  Dram  bdiind 
a  wall,  itartlM  iaha  Darby,  albeit  oaised  to  the 
aUrttog  maad,  and  yoa  leap  fear  yarda  ta  tlie 
timely  aialstaaee  af  lha  ttit  ahrieker,  tenderly 
pressing  ber  bridle-kand  aa  yoa  And  tbe  rein  tbal 
bos  not  been  lost,  and  wonder  wlut  has  become 
of  tbe  whip  that  never  existed  A  little  farther 
on,  a  brldgelesa  stream  crosses  tbe  road— a  dan- 
geroBS-looklng  ford  Indeed— a  foot  deep  at  the 
very  least,  and  icomlDg  wot  feet,  as  they  ooght 
to  be  scorned,  yon  almost  carry,  serene  In  danger, 
year  affianced  bride  (or  she  la  la  a  fetr  way  of 
baeomlag  so)  la  yanr  araa  off  the  aaddle,  nor  re- 
UavBlsh  the  deligbUkil  clasp  tlU  all  risk  la  at  «a 
aad,  sasM  handrod  yarda  on,  along  the  TOlvethorb- 
age.  Next  stream  yoa  come  to  has  Indeed  a 
bridge— but  then  what  a  bridge  1  A  long,  eagtfy, 
cracked  slate-stone,  whose  nnsteady  clatter  would 
BUke  the  soberest  steed  Jump  over  tbe  moon.  Yon 
beseech  the  tintd  girl  to  sit  rant,  and  she  almost 
leans  down  to  year  breast  as  yon  press  to  meet 
the  blessed  bardra,  and  to  prevent  the  steady  old 
atagof  tron  leaping  over  tha  hattlements.  Bat  now 
tha  chasm  an  each  a)da  of  tha  narrow  path  Is  so 
bmaendoas,  that  aha  must  dtsawanl,  after  daa 
dUentuglenaat,  ft'oai  that  awkward,  eld-fkaUoned 
cratch  and  pnnmel,  and  tnm  a  stlrrap,  Into  which 
•  little  foot,  when  It  has  once  crept  like  a  moase, 
finds  Itself  eaogbt  as  In  a  trap  of  singular  cun- 
structlon,  and  difllcult  to  open  for  releasement. 
You  feel  that  all  you  love  In  the  world  la  Indeed 
faily,  freshly,  and  warmly  In  yoor  arms,  nor  can 
yea  bear  te  set  the  treasare  down  on  the  roagh 
ataay  road,  hat  leak  round,  and  round,  and  round, 
fer  a  aalt  apot,  whidi  yoa  laally  propheay  at 
aane  dlstaaee  ap  the  hill,  whitherwards,  K  aplta 
af  pouting  Yea  and  May,  yea  perslat  la  earrylng 
her  whose  head  Is  erelong  to  lie  la  your  tranquil 
bosom.' 

We  feel,  however,  Aai  quotatioiis  are  raolti- 
plying  DpoQ  as,  while  oar  limits  are  fast  cod- 
tracling.  Aod  therefore,  with  the  single  obser- 
vation, that  the  two  Papers  which  are  to  as 
the  least  agreeable  in  these  volumes  are  the 
'Holv  Child'  and  tbe  tale  entitled  'Expiation,' 
(the  latter,  indeed,  producing  in  as  a  sensatiou 
of  discomfort  and  pain  rather  than  pleasure,) 
let  us  close  ow  extracts  with  a  passage  froai 
the  toachiDg  and  heantifnl  'L'Eavoy,'  with 
which  these  volumes  eondnde: — 

'fllnce  flnt  this  Golden  Pen  of  ours — given  us 
by  One  who  meant  It  but  for  a  memorial — began, 
many  years  ago,  to  let  drop  on  paper  a  few 
careless  words,  what  quires  so  distalned— some 
pages,  let  as  hope,  with  durable  ink— have  ae- 
eamnlatod  on  oiir  handsl  Some  haughty  ones  bavo 
ehdsen  to  say  rather,  how  many  leaves  have  beoa 


I  wafted  away  te  wUherl  Bat  aot  a  few  of  tbe 
I  gifted — near  aad  afar- have  called  ea  as  wUb 
ether  voleea— reariadiag  as  that  iMig  ago  wawan 
elected,  on  eight  af  ear  ere«aatlala~aet  ladssd 
withaat  a  tinr  black  balls— lata  the  Bralhsthssd. 
The  abalf  marked  with  oar  laltlala  exhlhtts  ssm 
half-desea  volames  oaly,  aad  haa  room  for  acoroi. 
It  may  net  be  easily  feaad  In  that  vast  Llbiarr; 
bat  hamMe  member  aa  we  are,  we  feel  It  a«w 
to  be  a  point  of  hoaour  to  Buke  aa  oceaslessi 
contrlbfltlon  to  the  Clab.  So  here  is  the  Pibst 
Saans  of  what  we  have  choaeo  to  rati  ear  Ss- 
cnsAtioKs.  There  have  been  maeh  reeasttag  sad 
ramaoldlBg— auay  altarattMMi,  boUevod  by  as  to 
have  beea  wroaght  with  aa  aaaMlfbl  a^  tt 
chuge — cruel,  we  coafeas,  (a  ear  feallBgi^ 
JectloM  ef  nameroas  lacabmtlaas  ta  their  fidbsi 
dear— and  If  we  may  ase  aaeh  wards,  not  a  few 
new  creations,  la  tbe  aamr  penial  aplrit  In  whkb 
we  worked  of  old— airt  alwaya  nnrewarded  tj 
sympathy,  which  la  better  than  praise. 

'For  kindness  shown  when  kindness  was  msst 
needed — fer  sympathy  and  afleetton — yea,  lovs  it- 
sdf-  fer  grief  aad  pity  not  mlsplaeed,  theagk 
bestawad  la  a  ^ataken  battel  af  ear  caoWisa, 
rerlom  Indeed,  bat  not  whoUy  ferlara— fer  aoUot 
and  wKOuragamaat  aeat  ta  aa  flwm  afar,  tern 
dtlaa  and  aaUtadea^  aad  Item  bayend  aaas  aad 
oceaas,  tnm  brethren  who  never  aaw  oar  fee*, 
aad  never  aiay  see  it,  we  owe  a  debt  of  era^ 
lastlag  gratitade;  aad  life  Itself  mast  leave  ear 
heart,  that  beats  not  now  as  It  aaed  to  boat,  bst 
with  dismal  trepidation,  before  It  forget,  or  eetm 
to  remember  aa  clearly  aa  new  ii  hears  thes^ 
every  one  ef  the  many  warda  that  came  aweetlir 
aad  Boleamly  te  aa  Ikam  the  flraat  and  6ood.  ttf 
aad  sorrow  bmIm  op  the  let  af  ear  mortal  esute, 
and  by  sympathy  with  thea^  we  aekaswMge  e« 
bretheriwod  with  all  ear  kiad.  We  da  fer  awre. 
The  strength  that  is  nntaaked,  Irnda  itaelf  te  di- 
vide the  load  under  which  another  Is  bowed;  aa4 
tbe  calamity  that  lies  on  the  heads  of  men  is 
Ilgblened,  while  these  who  at  the  time  are  aal 
called  to  bear,  are  yet  wilUng  to  involve  the>- 
selves  in  the  sorrow  of  a  brother.  So  soothed  by 
sneh  sympathy  auiy  a  poor  aMrtal  be,  that  Ibt 
wretch  almost  apbralda  himaelf  flw  tnaalaat  gleams 
of  gladness  aa  IT  he  w«a  felaa  te  the  aem« 
which  he  Bigha  to  Ihiak  ha  aught  ta  have  eheiMfd 
more  sacredly  wlthla  his  mlaerable  heart. 

'One  word  esabraees  aU  these  pages  af  owa- 
Memorlals.  Friends  are  lost  to  as  by  removal  — 
for  then  even  the  dearest  are  often  atterly  f«r- 
getten.  Bat  let  semething  that  once  was  tadts 
suddenly  meet  our  eyes,  and  in  a  moment,  retara- 
Ing  tiom  the  region  of  the  rising  or  the  aettiag 
SUB,  the  friend  of  oar  youth  seems  at  oar  eid^ 
unchanged  liis  voice  aad  Ua  smlio;  ar  dearer  to 
ear  eyes  than  ever,  beeaaae  af  aome  aftoetiag 
change  wroaght  ea  feca  and  flgare  by  cUmata  aad 
by  yeara.  Let  It  be  hat  his  aama  witttea  wife 
hia  own  hand  on  the  tttle-faga  af  a  beak;  or  a 
fbw  ayliablea  aa  tha  margin  of  a  fevaoitta  pea- 
sage  which  long  age  we  may  have  read  together, 
"  when  life  Itself  waa  new,"  and  poetry  overlewsd 
the  whole  warid ;  or  a  look  of  Iker  hair  la  wheal 
eyes  we  first  knew  the  moaning  <rf  the  weed 
"depth."  And  If  death  had  atretehed  aat  the  ab- 
sence Into  the  dim  arnu  of  eternity— aad  remeved 
the  distance  away  inU  that  baarsa  lltam  wUah 
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M  MTriler  retanu — tb«  akMiiee  ind  lh« 
luM  of  ker  •>  whose  forehMd  onee  kong  the 
nllc  w«  tdare-wA«t  heart  may  akide  tbe  beaaly 
•f  Ibe  Kbtwt  tbat  dotb  aometimea  at  mldnlgbt  ap- 
K*r  at  our  aleef  less  bed,  and  wttb  pale  nplifled 
irw  wall  over  ua  at  ooee  a  UoaalBg  and  a  rar»> 

WBlK 

'Wbr  M  aad  A  word— AreiHtir  We  abaald 
Bit  weep  in  wlaUnf  welhtre,  nor  nUy  Mlrlty 
wttb  tear*.  Bnt  w«  do  woey  baeanse  aril  Ilea 
taritlar  1b  wait  over  aU  tbe  eartb  for  tbe  Idbo- 
Mit  and  th»  food,  the  happy  and  tbe  beaoUful ; 
ud,  wb«n  foarded  no  more  by  onr  eyea,  It  aeems 
u  If  tbe  demon  would  leap  oat  *pen  bla  prey. 
Or  ta  it  beeaaao  wo  are  ae  setiab  that  we  cannot 
tear  tbe  tboDght  •t  loalnjt  the  algbt  of  Iho  bap- 
riBCM  of  a  beloTod  ohi^ect,  and  aro  troubled  with 
I  ftnuiia  Jeatanay  of  belnca  anknown  to  na,  and 
kt  ever  to  be  nnknnwn,  a&ont  to  be  takes  Into 
At  very  heart,  parbapa,  of  tbe  Mend  from  whom 
we  are  paittng,  and  to  whom  tn  that  fbnr  wo 
ftre  almootaanllen  fhrewoU?  Or  dooo  tbe  shadow 
tf  death  paw  over  a*  while  we  stand  for  the  last 
Dm  together  on  tbe  aea-staore,  and  see  tbe  ahip 
wU  all  her  sails  abont  to  voyage  away  to  the 
■RemoMt  parts  of  the  earUiV  Or  do  we  ahuddw 
U  (be  Ibeaght  of  mutability  In  aU  created  things 
-ud  knew  that  ere  a  few  sons  abaU  have  bright* 
«Md  tbe  path  of  the  nrlft  Teasel  on  the  aet,  we 
dnll  be  dimly  reiiembered— at  last  fl»rgettm— and 
tll  tbose  days,  months,  and  years  that  oneeseemwl 
fictial,  swallewod  >p  In  evM-lastlng  ohllvlonf 

'With  US  all  ambitions  deslrea  aono  years  ago 
nplred.  Far  rather  wonld  we  rend  than  write 
■•w  a-daya,  far  rather  than  read,  sit  with  shot 
■TO  and  ae  book  In  tbe  room  — far  rather  Uian 
w  tit,  walk  about  alone  any  where 
"■eneath  the  aabrago  deep 
That  ahaden  the  rilont  world  of  Mury." 


Shall  we  lIveT  or  "like  beaats  and  eoaimon  people 
die?"  Tbere  la  something  harsh  and  grating  In 
the  collocation  of  tbese  words  of  the  "Melancholy 
Cowley ; "  yet  be  meant  no  harm,  for  he  was  a 
kind,  good  rreature  as  ever  was  bom,  and  a  true 
goaias  He  there  has  expressed  concisely,  bat 
too  abniptly,  the  mere  fbet  ef  tbelr  fiUllng  nllfco 
and  together  Into  obUvlen.  Far  better  Ofay's  ex- 
qnlaite  words, 

"On  some  fond  breast  the  parting  soul  relies  I" 

The  reliance  Is  Arm  and  anre;  the  "fond  breast" 
la  Mthftil  to  its  tmat,  and  dying  transmits  It  to 
aaotbor;  till  after  two  or  three  transmissions,  holy 
all,  but  fklnter  and  dimmer,  Ibe  plana  tradition 
dies,  and  all  memorial  of  the  love  and  delight, 
the  pity  and  the  sorrow,  ia  swallowed  ap  In  va- 
cant Bight. 

*Posthnmeas  Faael  Prond  words— yet  may  they 
be  ottered  in  a  kamhie  aflilt  The  eomaHm  lot 
of  nan  Is,  nfter  death—obllvlen.  Yet  gonlas,  how- 
ever small  Ho  sphere,  If  conversant  with  tbe  con- 
ditiona  of  tbe  hnman  heart,  may  vlvliy  with  in- 
dostractiblo  life  seme  bsppy  delineations,  that  ahall 
conllnao  to  be  held  dear  by  sneeesslTe  sorrowere 
In  this  vale  of  toara.  If  the  name  of  the  deline- 
ator contlnno  to  have  something  aaerod  ia  its 
aoand — obseare  to  the  Many  as  it  may  bo,  or  nen- 
eilatent— the  hope  ef  aueh  poathnMua  faw  la 
anfleient  to  one  who  overrates  net  his  own  e>> 
dowmenls.  And  ns  the  hope  has  tto  rent  In  love 
and  aympathy^  he  who  by  his  wiltinga  baa  tn- 
sptred  towsNs  himself  when  in  life,  aome  of  theae 
feelinga  In  Ibe  henrts  of  not  a  few  who  never 
saw  bis  face,  seems  to  be  JnstUed  In  believing 
that  even  after  Inal  obiltoration  of  Bfe  Jaeet 
from  his  tombatono,  his  BMmery  will  bo  re- 
garded with  seaMthtaf  of  the  mm  aflMlea  la 
Us  HaMams.* 


Gtuhichte  des  Achtzehnten  Jahrhundetts  und  des  Neunzehnten  bis  sum  Stun  des 
froMMschen  KaiserreiekSt  mit  bestrndsrer  RicksicM  auf  geistige  Bildung. 
Yon  F.  C  SCHL088ER,  Gehefmenrath  wid  ProfBssor  der  GetchichU  zu  Heidelberg. 
(History  of  the  Eighteenth  Century,  and  of  the  Nineteenth,  to  the  fall  of  the 
French  Empire,  with  especial  reference  to  the  progress  of  intellectual  ColtlTa- 
tiOD).  Heidelberg.  183&-1843. 

(moM  Tn  rouiflii  QOAnnLT  hbvbw.) 


h  tbe  work  before  qs  Professor  Schlosser 
■>>  «dIu^  and  remodelled  his  sniuiiary  of  tbe 
«M  history  pnblished  in  1838.  Three  thick 
M  dosely^nnted  voltunes  hawa  already  ap- 
f^M,  in  which  tlw  history  of  Enropa  u 
"ovgbt  donn  to  tbe  latter  part  of  tbeAmerican 
ni  the  accowit  of  tbe  literature  of  tbe 
^  to  the  era  of  Herder,  Wieland,  Diderot, 
w  D'Alembert.  An  additioa  to  the  third  vo- 
"■^jindoding  Ibe  literary  history  of  France 
*M  Germany,  down  to  tbe  period  immcdialely 
P'^^ing  the  Revelation,  has  been  annonnced, 
"U  hu  not  yet  (Febmaiy,  1843)  been  received 


in  England.  From  the  year  1789  to  the  destroo* 
tion  of  Ute  empire,  it  is  the  intention  of  the 
author  to  confine  himself  principally  to  political 
occurrences.  In  the  portion  of  the  work  which 
ii  already  completed,  he  has  devoted  about  a 
third  part  of  hu  qpaoe  to  the  iaaUay  of  the  in< 
tallectual  and  literary  condition  of  tbe  time, 
deriring  his  materials,  as  he  informs  ns.  from 
lectures  which  he  has  for  many  years  delivered 
on  the  subject,  and  conseqnently  adopting  a 
style  more  diffuse  and  familiar  than  that  which 
curacterizes  his  political  narrative. 
Even  as  a  lucid  and  connected  summary  of 
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th«  internal  cbanges  and  the  mataal  rela- 
tions of  the  slates  of  Europe  during  the 
last  centary,  Professor  Schlosser's  work  8np< 
plies  an  importaat  deBciency  in  historical  lite- 
ratare.  Extending  as  it  does,  not  only  to 
the  Western  States  which  occapied  by  he- 
reditary right  the  foreground  of  nistory,  but 
also  to  the  new  elements  of  the  European 
system,  Prussia  and  Russia,  and  even  to  the 
two  Scandinavian  kingdoms,  which  offered  room 
for  the  by-play  of  faction  and  diplomacy,  it 
was  impossible  thai  it  should  enter  into  minute 
details,  or  supersede  the  necessity  of  a  fuller 
account  of  every  particular  eoontry.  and  period. 
Yet  Ae  ordinary  reader  will  find  b  it  a  suffi- 
cient storehouse  of  facts,  and  the  historical  stu- 
dent will  recognise  the  value  of  a  continuous 
and  comprebensive  narrative,  in  which  the  ma- 
terials wnich  he  has  collected  may  find  their 
proper  place.  The  dullest  annals  are  welcome, 
when  they  bring  into  a  reasonable  compass  Ihe 
successive  and  contemporaneous  events  of  which 
it  is  necessary  to  have  a  general  knowledge,  be- 
fore we  can  understand  the  details  of  any  limited 
portion  of  then.  It  is  fortunate  that  in  the  pre- 
sent instance,  this  externa!  and  positive  value  tends 
to  secure  the  receptioD  of  a  work  which  pos- 
sesses merits  of  a  higher  and  more  peculiar  order. 

We  are  h^  no  means  anxious  to  determine 
the  comparative  rank  to  which  Schlosser  may 
be  entitled  as  a  writer;  but  we  have  no  hesita- 
tion in  determining  the  class  to  which  he  belongs. 
He  is  not  one  of  the  dry  retailers  of  facts  who 
repori  events  as  they  have  learned  them,  accord- 
ing to  the  order  of  time,  mi  in  the  tone  of 
conteuiporary  narratives  or  documents:  who 
discuss  with  obsolete  interest  an  tntricue  of 
Mazarin  or  Cond<S,  or  lament  with  S^llet  that 
in  a  certain  year  die  king's  proclamation  against 
vice  and  immorality  failed  to  check  the  pre- 
valent corruption  of  manners.  Slill  less  is  he 
one  of  the  far  less  useful  essayists,  who  take 
a  portion  of  history  for  the  text  of  their  dis- 
courses on  morals  and  politics.  Nor,  although 
he  possesses  the  learning  and  industry  which 
becomes  a  German  professor,  is  he  a  mere 
collector  of  the  materials  ofbistory.  As  disting- 
uished from  all  these  classes  be  is  fully  entitled 
to  the  title  of  an  historian.  He  writes  evidently 
from  a  full  mind,  in  which  his  knowledge  has 
arrayed  itself,  and  every  portion  of  it  found 
its  proper  place,  independently  of  any  purpose 
of  communicating  it  to  the  world.  lie  makes 
no  parade  of  authorities,  and  enters  into  few 
controversies  as  to  matters  of  fact,  but  plainly 
tells  his  story  like  a  man  who  knows  it,  and 
who,  therefore,  attaches  a  meaning  to  every 
event  as  it  explains  what  is  past,  or  bears  on 
what  ia  to  come-  Rc  tells  every  thing  as  far 
as  the  compass  of  his  plan  admits  of  i^  but  he 
does  not  dwell  upon  every  event  in  proportion 
to  its  apparent  material  magnitude.  He  dis- 
misses the  battle  of  Fontenoy  in  half  a  page, 
because  it  led  to  little,  and  proved  nothing 
except  that  the  superiority  of  the  Marshal  de 
Saxe  over  the  Dnke  of  Cumberland  was  even 

Sealer  than  that  of  the  English  infantij  over 
e  French.  But  when  a  personal  intrigue  or 
a  diplomatic  conspiracy  throws  light  on  thesUte 
of  natiwul  morality,  or  on  the  retatious  between 


ovemments  and  their  subjects,  be  does  not 
esitate  to  illustrate  it  from  any  source,  bowevtt 
homely  or  intrinsically  worthless.  That  hii 
estimate  of  Ihe  relative  importance  of  events  ii 
always  accurate  we  will  not  undertake  to  astert. 
In  the  case  of  England,  where  we  feel  ou^ 
selves  most  competent  to  form  an  opinion,  we 
believe  he  is  uot  onfrequently  mistaken;  but 
we  are  convinced  that  he  is  uotformly  cob- 
scientious  in  dealing  with  facts,  neither  by  a 
moral  nor  a  theoretical  standard,  but  acconTing 
to  their  historical  value,  measured  by  Iheii 
actual  results.  The  so-called  religious  wriier, 
who  represents  Providence  as  ^ployed  in  the 
construction  of  edifying  parables  for  tneinstrae- 
(ion  of  idlers;  the  philosophizing  poliliciu,  wbo 
is  ever  on  the  watch  for  some  illustratioa  of 
the  wisdom  of  conservatism,  or  of  Ihe  irresist- 
ible march  of  democracy ;  and  the  moralist  wbo 
in(|nires  whetlier  actions  are  good  or  bad,  sad 
not  whether  their  results  are  great  or  small; 
all  equally  mistake  Ihe  true  function  of  historv. 
Schlosser  deals  little  in  the  abstract  terms,  whicb 
are  the  pesi  of  German  literature,  and  whicb 
sometimes  threaten  to  overspread  our  own.  He 
is  at  least  free  from  the  weakness  of  grave 
generalizations.  He  knows  that  the  Frencb 
Revolution  was  the  result  of  many  priociplu 
and  laws  of  human  nature,  which  can  be  rnllr 
represented  in  no  other  form  than  that  in  wbia 
they  actually  developed  themselves,  in  the  pr^ 
vious  history  of  Europe,  and  more  espcciaUy 
of  France. 

The  strictly  historical  character  of  the  work 
is  nowhere  more  conspicuous  than  in  that  por 
tioQ  of  it  whidi  is  devoted  to  literature.  A 
history  of  hooks  is  almost  always  tedious,  be- 
cause the  account  of  the  opinions  of  men  bu 
less  interest  than  the  narrative  of  dieir  aelioa^ 
but  the  influence  of  literature  upon  life  vat  so 
peculiarly  great  during  the  eighteenth  ceotnry, 
that  a  merely  political  history  must  recoguiM 
its  importance,  even  at  the  risk  of  degenerating 
into  literary  criticism.   It  was  necessary  lo  io- 

auire  whetoer  books  were  good  or  bad,  before 
le  results  which  they  produced  could  be  oa- 
derstood.  It  is  Schlosser's  merit  to  have  con- 
ducted the  inquiry  with  a  view  to  the  effect 
which  they  had,  and  not  to  di^t  which  tbey 
deserved.  That  Voltaire  was  not  agrealwriia 
is  a  not  uocommon  paradox;  but  U  would  be 
utterly  absurd  lo  deny  that  fae  was  a  princiwl 
ageut  in  the  great  changes  of  opinion  whicb  ne 
lived  to  witness,  and  the  chief  representative 
of  the  doctrines  whicb  were  held  in  bis  tin* 
by  the  higher  classes  throughout  Europe.  Tbe 
account  of  the  English  lalilodinarians  may  not 
be  interesting  in  itself;  the  criticisms  «n  the 
German  writers  before  Lessing  have  a  nNSt 
unattractive  subject;  but  in  these  cases,  and  in 
every  other,  the  literature  of  each  lime  and 
country  was  the  exponent  of  an  existing  state 
of  things,  and  a  cause  of  future  changes.  Ev«a 
the  sects  which  formed  themselves  around  lbs 
greater  writers  became  identified  withpoli^ 
parties.  In  a  succeeding  generation,  wb«i  oa- 
oespierre  had  crushed  the  atheist  party,  be  exe- 
crated VolUire  as  the  teacher  of  Hebert  aaa 
Chaumette,  and  attributed  to  Ronssean  the  b«- 
nour  of  h^  own  religious  zeaL 
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A  fiHtigner  is  seldom  a  conqpetent  jttdge  of 
dte  style  and  luigua^e  of  an  antfaer.  It  appean 
to  OS  tbat  Schlosser  eipresses  birasell  with 
cleaness  and  vigour,  bat  tbat  bis  language  is 
lirMiKntly  barsh  and  unfamiliar;  like  ttiat  ofa 
vriier  wbo  takes  tbe  readiest  word  to  express 
his  meiintng,  without  regard  to  the  lechiiical 
or  homely  asMciations  which  may  accompany 
it  The  sentences  and  paragraphs  are  sometimes 
iJl  balanced,  the  cooclnsions  not  bearioK  out 
At  expecttiioiia  of  tbe  begioniM,  as  when  a 
short  anecdote  is  iatroduced  by  a  loctg  preamble. 
Tkne  objections  however,  are  triflii^  when  the 
woric  as  a  whole  presents  a  unity  and  harmony 
I  which  can  only  result  from  the  definite  com- 
I  plereness  of  the  hislorian's  view,  and  the  grave 
earocstness  of  his  purpose.  His  object  is  to 
teach  not  this  conclusion  or  that,  but  the  whole 
complex  lesson  which  is  lo  be  learned  from 
flwdem  history;  and  he  appeals  with  calmness 
aD<l  dignity  to  the  motives  which  have  mfluen- 
ccd  him  in  hie  task.  Advanced  in  age,  with 
hide  tute  for  general  society,  and  removed 
tnm  all  objects  of  personal  ambition,  he  de- 
drires,  what  few  of  uis  readers  will  disbelieve, 
(bt  it  was  only  from  an  overwhelming  sense 
of  4iity  that  be  undertook  this  laborious  work. 
Be  certainly  conid  not  hope  to  please  aov  party, 
(oT  he  is  reserved  io  his  praise,  while  his  ceu- 
nres  are  severe,  and  almost  universally  applied. 
Be  is  opposed  to  the  ecclesiastical  and  cooser- 
ntive  reaction  on  the  continent,  bat  by  no 
Mans  bvoorable  to  the  contrary  spirit  which 
I  frodaced  it.  His  pnivoae  is  only  to  do  the 
I  work  for  whicfa  he  finds  hnnself  qnaliSed  in 
character  as  an  historian.  What  belongs  in 
)us  opinion  to  the  office  of  historian  may  be 
collected  from  his  eulogistic  criticism  on  Hume^ 
to  vbom  he  assigns  a  place  to  which  we  doubt 
his  right,  notwithstanding  the  authority  of 

Bat  if  Hnme's  neglect  to  enter  into  (he  spirit 
of  (he  times  which  he  describes,  seems  to  us 
in  Many  cases  to  destroy  tbe  value  of  his  bis- 
in^,  at  present  it  is  more  neccessary  to  guard 
■gaiist  the  opposite  error.  Any  book,  written 
aiy  man,  fnnn  any  point  of  view,  eaceot 
lut  which  belongs  lo  hu  own  time  and  hu 
mdividoal  character,  is  nlterly  worthless,  except 
u  an  exertise  of  ioeeoniiy:  such  as  Swift's 
iaiUaiiooa  of  old  ballads,  or  Washington  Ir* 
nas's  *ChroiricIe  of  tbe  Conauest  of  Grenada.' 

spirit  of  the  age  which  be  describes  must 
w  known,  but  not  shared  by  tbe  historian. 
ScUosser's  censures  are  severe  and  tolerably 
Smml;  hat  we  believe  that  he  distributes 
Ihcm  widi  reference  lo  the  standards  and 
*ffoit«Bifie8  ^possessed  by  the  men  whom  he 
Qi^cises.  His  Judgment  of  poUticd  and 
nlwical  reenhs  belongs  to  Ois  generation  and 
l»  hiaself.  The  history  of  the  Eighteenth  Ceo- 
tny  derives  its  unity  on  one  side,  from  this 
Bcnoas  and  nnaffecteid  earnesmess;  hot  it  has 
wo  an  ahnost  dramatic  unity  in  iuelf.  For 
nolbing  of  weight  was  done  or 
WW  in  Europe,  which  did  not  advance  or  delay, 
«  csose  or  modify,  the  French  Revolution. 

ns,  mho  have  ine  remits  before  os.  no  por- 
tion of  history  appears  more  pregnant  with 
■*>»u>g;  b«t  wiUiout  the  cine  of  eiperience, 


the  separate  sections  of  it  vonid  appear  litde 
more  than  random  illustrations  of  the  vanity  of 
human  intentions.  Scarcely  any  war,  or  treaty, 
or  scheme  of  policy  during  the  century,  had, 
even  when  successful,  the  eflect  which  its  au- 
thors designed.  A^aiu  and  again,  all  conflicting 
powers  were  set  in  motion  by  diplomacy  or 
violence;  and  after  a  time,  Europe  always  set- 
tled down  into  a  system,  which  seemed  inde- 
pendent of  the  previous  schemes  of  statesmen. 
Measures  were  justified  beforehand,  because 
they  were  to  produce  one  set  of  results;  and 
boasted  of,  because  their  eflects  bad  been  al- 
together opposite.  The  aspect  of  Europe  might 
be  compared  to  the  later  Gothic  buildings,  in 
which  one  set  of  arches,  mechanically  aupled 
to  the  support  of  the  weigl^  above  them,  ap- 
peared on  the  outside,  while  the  roof  was  really 
supported  by  an  entirely  different  row,  con- 
cealed within  the  walls. 

Thos  the  lepcy  which  w&s  left  by  William 
to  Marlhorou^,  as  tbe  fruit  of  the  wisdom  and 
valour  of  his  whole  lifi^the  confederacy  of 
England  with  Holland  and  Austria— in  the  war 
of  the  Spanish  successiou,  had  for  its  purpose 
the  humiliation  of  France,  by  the  exclusion  of 
the  Bourbons  from  the  throne  of  Spain.  The 
undivided  possession  of  the  monarchy  of  Phi- 
lip II.  was  guaranteed  to  the  Archduke  Charles; 
the  Eoiperor  claimed  notbiitg  for  himself ;  (be 
Duke  of  Savoy  was  the  aUy  of  Louis  XIV., 
and  the  father-in-law  of  Philip  V.  In  twelve 
years,  the  genius  of  Marlborough  aud  Eugene^ 
backed  by  the  power  of  England,  had  annihi- 
lated all  (he  resources  of  France;  the  Austrian 
claimant  had  twice  entered  Bladrid,  and  Louis 
had  consented  to  join  the  allies  in  the  expal< 
sion  of  his  grandson  from  Spain.  It  only  re- 
mained for  England  to  dictate  the  terms  of 
peace  which  should  determine  tbe  future  settle- 
ment of  Europe.  Bnt  the  interests  of  all  parties 
had  changed.  Tbe  titular  King  of  Spain  bad 
become  Emperor,  and  the  reunion  of  the  domi- 
nions of  Charles  V.  would  have  been  more 
dangerous  than  the  power  of  France.  Thus  the 
provisions  of  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  ofler  a  siu- 
nlar  contrast  to  the  terms  of  the  original  al- 
liance. England  received  Acadia  from  France  j 
Gibraltar,  Minorca,  and  the  ratification  of  the 
Assieoto  contract,  from  Spain;  Austria  gained 
the  Spanish  Netherlands,  Naples,  and  Sardinia; 
the  Duke  of  Savoy's  desertion  of  his  ally  was 
rewarded  by  Sicily,  and  tbe  title  of  King ;  Hol- 
land alone  obtained  in  tbe  barrier  fortresses, 
the  object  for  which  she  bad  professedly  en- 
gaged in  the  war;  Louis  defeated  in  every  quar- 
ter, but  successful  in  the  scheme  which  had 
been  the  sole  cause  ^  the  war,  saw  hit  family 
established  in  Spain  and  the  todies  on  an  ao- 
disputed  throne. 

R  would  be  easy  to  multiply  esamples  of 
the  same  ^paroU  tacohereftce  in  the  political 
changes  of  this  eentwy.  Alberont's  attack  09 
tbe  Italian  possessions  of  Austria,  in  1718,  gave 
Sicily  to  die  Emperor  in  exchange  for  Sardinia  j 
and  the  participation  of  Aostria  in  tbe  intrigues 
of  Russia  af;aiust  Stanislaus  of  Poland  in  1733, 

firovoked  Henry  lo  interfere  in  support  of  ihe 
ather<in-)aw  of  Louis  XV.,  procured  lo  Franc« 
the  acqnisition  of  Lorraine,  and  establbhed  a 
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branch  of  the  Spanish  Boarbons  on  the  throne 
of  Naples  and  Sicilv.  Nor  ynll  the  fact  be  for> 
gott«),  of  which  the  Doke  de  Broglie  has  ao 
seasonably  reminded  his  coantrj^meu,  that  the 
treaty  ol  Aix-la-Chapelle  contained  no  provi- 
sion against  the  collisious  of  Euglish  merchant- 
men  and  Spanish  cruisers,  which,  by  the  cla- 
mour which  they  occasioned  in  England,  had 
forced  Walpole  into  ihe  war  of  I73tt. 

But,  alihongh  a  fortunatealliance,  or  the  pos- 
session of  an  able  general,  might  determine  the 
immediate  event  of  a  war,  it  became  salBciently 
apparent,  in  course  of  time,  that  folly  and  mis- 

fnvemment  were  producing  their  usual  results, 
he  cumbrous  weakness  of  the  constitntion  of 
the  Empire,  legally  crippled  as  it  bad  been  by 
the  treaty  of  Westphalia,  deprived  Germany, 
as  a  nation,  of  all  respectability  and  inflnencc; 
and  left  her  princes  at  liberty  to  waste  their 
revenues  in  a  mimicry  of  Ihe  pompons  raagui- 
ficence  of  the  old  French  court,  or  to  recruit 
their  treasures  by  kidnapping  their  subjects, 
and  selling  them,  to  fight  the  battles  of  France 
and  Englwd.  Spain,  governed  during  three  ge- 
nerations of  hypochondriac,  or  idiot  kings,  by 
women  and  J«uits,  and  for  years  by  an  Italian 
opera  singer,  sank  lower  and  lower  in  the  European 
system.  France,  sothwithsUnding  (ho  showy 
snccesses  of  the  war  of  the  Austrian  succes- 
sion, and  the  discreditable  revenge  on  England, 
which  she  took  on  occasion  of  the  American 
revolt,  had  fallen  into  the  inextricable  confusion 
of  finance,  which  finally  overthrew  the  mo- 
narchy, and  which  had  earlier  diminished  its 
power  and  eaternal  inflnenee.  Austria  alone, 
unchanged  in  her  system,  seemed  neither  to 
advance  nor  recede :  but  her  comparative  weight 
in  the  European  system  was  dimioished  by  the 
rise  of  the  lliree  great  powers,  which,  ditleriag 
widely  from  one  another  in  the  principles  of 
their  streugth,  contrasted  ei^naDy  in  their  vigour 
and  prosperity  with  the  worn-out  systems  of 
the  ancient  monarchies.  Of  these  England, 
alone,  had  an  hereditary  claim  to  the  rank  of  a 
great  power;  bnt  it  was  not  till  the  eighteenth 
century,  that  she  attained  her  present  position 
in  Europe.  During  that  period  there  were  many 
incapable  administrations,  and  scarcely  one 
which  had  a  consbtent  and  vigorous  system  of 
policy.  Bnt  England  was  at  least  exempt  from 
the  government  of  mistresses  and  confessors ;  and, 
with  the  freedom  which  the  revolution  had 
secured,  and  the  characteristic  energy  of  Ihe 
people,  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  pre- 
vent the  constant  increase  of  her  wealth  and 
strength,  even  when  the  national  resources  were 
most  misapplied.  Between  the  accession  of 
Ande  nd  the  Amerioan  war,  the  English  En* 
pire  ms  increased  by  the  acqaiattion  of  Gi- 
hraltar:  of  Dominica,  Grenada^  and  other  islands 
the  west  Indies;  hj  the  Tast  regions  which 
ooBstitiite  onr  present  possessions  in  North 
America;  and  by  the  greater  part  of  our  pre- 
sent dominions  in  India.  At  home,  the  popula- 
tion and  revenue  had  increased  in,  at  least,  a 
corresponding  degree ;  hot  the  most  remarkable, 
though  the  least  valuable,   result  of  English 

S regress,  was  the  influence  which  it  had  pro- 
aced  on  the  nrind  of  foreign  nations.  Even 
while  th«  petty  sutes  of  Germany  were  aliU 


looking  up  with  admiratfen  to  Fraaee,  the 
French  entertained  an  overstrained  admiratioo 
for  England ;  and,  at  the  end  of  the  seven  year*! 
war,  the  political  pre-eminence  <tf  Engba4 
was  OS  lully  admitted  in  Europe,  as  that  ot 
Louis  XIV.  had  been,  after  the  tiea^  af 
Nimeguen. 

The  greatness  of  Prussia  is  universally  sd* 
mitted  to  have  been  the  work  of  Frederick  11. 
He  made  the  same  discovery  which  Wallnsteii 
had  anticipated  a  century  before,  that  a  larje 
army  will  maintain  itself.  He  began  by  acting; 
on  the  principle  of  selfish  aggrandiseBcal, 
which,  in  theory,  was  universally  supported  ^ 
the  leaders  of  public  opinion— the  fashioaabk 
philosophers  of  France.  Acting  always  for 
himself,  with  genius,  courage,  and  economy,  he 
had  every  chance  in  his  favour,  when  be'  coa- 
tended  with  the  frivolous  and  intrigniag  cabtaeti 
of  France  and  Germanv.  By  degrees,  and  alnoH 
against  his  will,  he  became  identified  with  a 
great  cause.  An  ostentations  iofidd,  and  u 
nnbenduig  desput,  he  was,  nevertheless,  juih 
regarded  as  the  champion  of  Protestanlisn  sna 
liberty.  His  strength,  indeed,  at  the  end,  as  at  ^ 
beginning,  lay  in  his  army ;  bu^  as  the  protectn 
of  the  weaker  German  states,  as  the  hero  of 
liberalism  and  philosophy,  and,  above  all,  froa 
his  great  personal  ascendancy,  he  held  ia  kU 
hands  no  small  portion  of  the  balance  of  power. 

Ihe  strength  of  Russia  rested  on  a  finner 
basis.  The  materials  of  her  greafiaess  already 
exiated  before  Peter  the  Great  gave  them  a  ae* 
form,  and  brought  them  to  bear  on  Eurspeii 
policy.  The  possession  of  the  vast  regioM. 
which  form  by  thoirmere  extent  an  imprep^ 
fortress;  and  the  absolute  central  of  a  popnis* 
tion,  which,  as  yet,  cannot  be  affected  by  the 
interests  which  divide  parties  in  civilixed  states: 
conferred  on  the  Czars  a  power,  which  the; 
must  sooner  or  later  have  discovered,  and  bees 
tempted  to  use.  From  the  time  when  Ptitf 
joined  with  Frederick  IV.  of  Denmark,  sad 
Augustus  11.  of  Poland,  in  the  attempt  to  proll 
by  the  yondi  of  Charles  XII.,  down  to  the 
partition  of  Poland,  and  again  to  the  treaty  of 
Tilsit,  the  foreign  policy  of  Russia  has  varied 
little  in  the  choice  of  its  means,  and  seldo« 
been  checked  in  the  progress  of  a^^randisetBsnt 
To  Peter,  indeed,  war  was  itself  an  object  He 
cared  nothing  for  men,  bat  he  wanted  an  siibt- 
It  was  little  to  him  that  tfaensands  of  his  nor 
vassals  fell  m  Pomerania  or  ibe  Ukraine.  Hr 
was  sure  that  a  per  centage  of  them  woeld  re> 
turn  as  skilful  and  disciplined  veterans.  Bit  he 
also  cultivated  those  peaceful  acts  of  diploascj. 
which  bare  ever  aince  distinguished  his  saees^ 
aors,  wfaethar  the  govemmeot  was  administered 
hy  wedc  wd  abandoned  women,  or  by  fereifa 
adventurers,  or  hv  indigenous  despots.  Wkea 
Sweden  was  paralysed  by  an  oligarchy,  R^^^ 
intcrferred  to  maintain  me  usurpation  of  tbe 
nobles,  against  the  ancient  rights  of  the  erova: 
because  it  was  necessary  tbst  a  eompi  sas 
imbecile  government  should  be  supported  is 
Stockholm,  that  Finland  knight  be  occu^d  vj 
a  vassal  power  till  the  time  wu  ripe  Tor  i*> 
open  acquisition  of  so  convenient  a  provioce. 
In  Poland,  when  the  aristocracy  awoke  tffS 
of  die  national  danger,  Russia  o^ssef 
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ften  ia  ibe  name  of  the  king;  when  the  eation 
w  beat  00  regeaenting  itself,  Russia  Kua- 
noleed  the  old  ajiarcbical  constiluttOD.  Sale 
Irom  Ibe  contagion  of  liberal  principles  for  its 
subjects,  the  court  of  Petersburg  could  adopt 
aa^  doctrines  with  equal  safety.  During  the 
rei£Q  ol  Catherine  II.  even  the  public  opinion 
oTMrope  came  io  aid  of  the  material  resoarces 
of  Rnssia.  The  murder  of  her  hnaband,  the 
a^doned  profligacy  of  her  life,  the  deliberate 
wickedness  of  her  foreign  policy,  in  no  way 
iDlerfered  with  her  repuUUion  and  popularity 
aWoad;  and  at  the  very  time  of  the  partition 
of  Poland,  the  sentimental  reformers  of  Paris 
«-ere  bandying  compliments  with  the  Empress. 
l(  is  natural  to  attribate  saccess  to  forethought, 
ud  to  Suisse  that  the  constant  and  prosperous 
ue  of  fraud  and  force  for  more  than  a  century^ 
is  Ibe  result  of  a  deep  and  uniform  policy.  Nor 
ca  it  be  doubled  that  the  traditions  of  the 
oBpiie  must  have  had  oottsidenble  uAoence 
«B  nccessive  admuustratioiu.  Bat  the  very 
uiibnnity  and  consistency  of  the  conduct  of 
Russia  points  to  causes  more  steady  than  any 
I  political  system.  Tbe  possession  of  irresponsible 
;  p«wer,  facility  in  attacking  with  safely  from 
\  ttbck,  tbe  opportunity  ol  profiting  by  tbe  di- 
I  Tisoos  arisii^  from  political  opinions,  while  the 
fwpulation  at  home  is  exempt  from  controver> 
sies,  are  suficient  causes  to  account  for  (he 
ponait  of  an  nnpriuctpled  and  aggressive 
taieer.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth 
tWwy,  it  was  a  peculiar  advantage  to  stand 
ifui  from  th^  revolution  of  opinion,  which 
was  working  in  the  rest  of  Europe. 
Tbe  sQpremacy  of  the  fi\'e  great  powers  over 
I  ihfl  admiaislration  of  intematioDal  affairs,  is 
perkaps  the  most  important  ctxtemal  results  of 
ilie  wars  and  treaties  of  the  last  century.  The 
mtem  has  survived  the  Revololion  and  the 
tBpire  wiUi  Utile  change;  and  although  it  may 
bepramature  to  form  a  judgment  of  its  even- 
tail  tendency,  it  seems  hitherto  to  have  had 
■  bei^cial  influence  in  preserving  peace.  But 
a  deeper  interest  belongs  to  the  history  of 
o^on,  and  to  the  series  of  silent  changes 
«hicb  prepared  the  great  explosion  of  1789. 
ike  reaction  of  feeling  since  the  Revolution, 
ku  produced  an  unduly  unfavourable  estimate 
of  tbe  general  character  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
^ry.  Ho  doubt  it  was  remarkable  for  open 
rnifliucy  in  public  and  private;  its  ruling jibi- 
"Mopby  was  shallow  and  vicious ;  public  alrairs 
were  conducted  with  avowed  and  exclusive 
Kgard  to  individual  interests;  religion  sank 
Mo  general  dinepute;  and  many  wholesome 
pf^tces  of  former  times  passed  away  lor 
ner.  Yet,  notwithstanding  these  various  draw- 
wks,  it  appews  to  us  that  the  eighteenth  cen- 
'^  'Was  far  in  advance  of  the  seventeenth, 
md  that  it  witnessed  a  steady  progress  from 
Its  eommencement  till  the  breaking  out  of  tbe 
JJwWes  in  which  it  closed.  A  great  part  of 
Ike  seeming  increase  of  vice  was,  in  lact,  an 
{|*|>*eiUng  consciousness  of  good  and  evil.  Men 
to  he  more  and  more  aware  of  their 
P'lMipIes,  and  to  feel  the  inconsistency  of  their 
pctice  with  their  language.  As  they  bad  pro- 
.  Kfted  Ckistian  morality,  and  practised  no  mo- 
imj  whatever,  it  would. no  doubt  have  been 


better  to  seek  consistency  by  a  change  of  con- 
ducL  The  Regent  Duke  of  Orleans  and  the 
Cardinal  Dubois  might,  with  great  advantage, 
have  become  honest  in  pecuniary  transactions: 
and  by  precept  and  example,  have  eucouragca 
among  Ibe  1-rench  nobility,  sobriety  and  de- 
corum, and  respect  ibr  conjugal  fidelity.  But 
as  the  courts  and  aristocracy  of  Europe  did 
not  become  virtuous,  perhaps  it  was  not  without 
some  advantage  that  they  were  professedly 
vicious.  It  is  a  proof  rather  of  weakness  than 
of  a  lingering  regard  for  principle,  to  retain  the 
name  of  religion  when  the  substance  is  gone. 
Louis  XV.,  with  bis  masses  and  mistresses,  was 
as  bad  a  man  as  (be  regent,  and  iar  more  de- 
serving of  contempt.  For  a  time  the  French 
aristocracy,  followed  by  all  the  nobility  of  Eu- 
rope,  avowed  ibair  profligate  selfishness  openly: 
while  their  friends  the  philosophers  provided 
them  with  a  suitable  code  of  etkics,  deduced 
from  actual  observation  of  life.  Theory  and 
practice  were  brought  into  unprecedented  har- 
mony; and  the  perverse  earnestness  which 
the  process  implied,  was  the  first  step  towards 
refonning  botn.  Men  easily  acquiesce  in 
the  neglect  of  a  ^ood  doctrine,  but  they 
will  not  long  be  satisfied  with  professed  cor- 
ruption. Moreover,  a  spirit  of  inquiry  must 
in  tbe  end  be  favourable  to  tnitb.  Voltaire 
and  bis  disciples  were  laial  enemies  to  hypo- 
crisy; and  were  not  devoid  of  that  species  of 
honesty,  which  consists  in  the  sincere  avowal 
of  opinions  which  lie  on  the  surface.  They 
were  not  so  conscientious  as  to  think  deeuly, 
but  tbey  were  frank  enough  to  say  what  tney 
thought.  It  was  tbeir  worldliness  and  frivolity 
which  called  forth  tbe  indignant  eloquence  of 
Rousseau  against  the  heartless  licentiousness 
of  the  age:  hut  they  were  really  working  to 
the  same  end.  They  taught  tbe  great  to  de- 
spise tbe  traditional  faith  of  the  people  in 
established  iostilutioos ;  and  it  was  but  another 
step  to  tbe  contempt  of  their  own  privili»es, 
Tbe  same  process  was  going  on  in  actual  life. 
The  conduct  of  kings,  such  as  Augustus  II.  ef 
Poland,  and  of  nobles  like  tbe  Marshal  de  Ri- 
chelieu, amounted  to  a  renunciation  of  the  sa- 
credness  of  ancient  rights,  and  an  admission 
that  power  must  bencelbrlh  be  maintained  by 
force,  or  find  some  new  basis  to  rest  upon. 
Accordingly  a  better  generation  succeeded.  Men, 
like  Turgot  and  Lafayette  sought  to  realize  tbe 
visions  of  philanthropy  in  which  tbey  had  been 
led  to  seek  for  the  prlnciplea  of  a  new  mo- 
rality. The  well-meaning  duluess  of  Louis  XVL, 
or  even  the  misdirected  energy  of  Joseph  II., 
belonged  to  a  sounder  period  than  that  width 
followed  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  And  if  such 
an  improvement  took  place,  we  cannot  but  look 
for  its  cause  in  Ibe  comparative  earnestness 
and  sincerity  which  had  accompanied  tbe  iuv 
niorality  of  ilie  age.  Not  evil,  but  the  good 
which  is  nixed  up  with  evil,  prodocea  re- 
graeration — 

'For  the  unkoty  deed  has  daubllea$ a  tumer- 
ou»  off'.pringr  but  after  ils  otcn  kind.* 

Yet  in  reading  uie  historv  of  the  age  of 
Louis  XV.,  it  wQl  be  dilBcuIt  for  any  one  to 
trace  this  element  of  good,  who  has  not  ob- 
lorved  in  ordinary  life,  how  often  die  opan  de- 
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Dance  of  some  generally  admitted  and  gene- 
rally neglected  nilo  of  morality,  proceeds  rather 
from  greater  strength  of  character  than  from 
greater  weakness  of  principle.  Theory  is  torn 
Dp  by  the  roots  rather  than  left  to  shame  the 
practice  which  contrasts  with  it.  In  itself  the 
smaliness  of  the  proportion  in  which  wisdom 
and  virtne  then  eutered  into  the  government  of 
the  world,  is  cnrioasly  instructive ;  and  we  be- 
lieve that  Schlosscr  has  done  valuable  service 
to  the  present  generation,  by  the  picture  which 
he  has  produced  of  so  remarkable  a  period. 
Little  disposed  as  he  is  to  abstractions  and 
moral  inferences,  he  sympathizes  heartily  with 
the  successful  war  a£;ain5t  the  traditions  of  the 
middle  ages,  and  at  the  same  time  regards  with 
an  indignation  worthy  of  Tacitus,  an  era  only 
belter  man  that  which  Tacitus  described,  be- 
cause it  was  advancing  instead  of  receding. 

The  histrionic  magnificence  of  Louis  XIV., 
bad  impressed  the  princes  of  (be  Continent  with 

firofoand  admiration;  but  in  France,  the  mis- 
ortanes  of  bis  old  age,  and  the  hypocritical 
austerity  of  his  court,  nnder  the  influence  of 
Madame  de  Maintenon,  had  turned  the  cnrrent 
of  public  opinion  for  the  lime,  and  prepared 
it  to  welcome  the  regency  of  his  able  and 
abandoned  nephew.  Ihe  anecdote  writers  of 
later  times  have  no  doubt  taken  advantage  of 
the  traditional  character  of  this  reign  of  the 
Duke  of  Orleans,  to  raise  upon  it  a  super- 
structure of  imaginary  profligacy:  and  his 
foreign  policy  in  uniting  binself  with  George  I. 
—in  opposition  to  Spain,  to  the  claims  of  the 
Stuarts,  and  to  the  ultra-Catholic  party— was 
favourable  alike  to  the  interests  of  France  and 
to  the  peace  of  Europe.  But  abroad  the  in- 
terest of  his  country  coincided  with  his  own; 
at  home  he  spared  neither  tyranny  nor  fraud 
to  enrich  the  government  at  the  expense  of  the 
people,  and  to  supply  the  demands  of  his  own 
licentious  extravagance.  After  setting  aside  the 
claims  of  the  late  kin^s  l^tlmized  sons  to 
share  in  the  regency,  his  first  act  was  the  in- 
stitution of  the  inquisitorial  tribunal  of  the 
Chambre  Ardente,  tor  the  examination  of  all 
persons  who,  during  the  reign  of  Louis,  might 
he  supposed  to  have  enriched  themselves  at 
the  expense  of  the  public.  All  official  persons 
were  forbidden  to  quit  Paris,  and  were  sub- 
jected to  examination,  to  the  testimony  of  cor- 
rupt witnesses,  and  to  the  torture,  till  sufficient 
sums  could  be  exiracicd  from  them  to  meet  the 
immediate  expectations  of  Ihe  coart.  Four 
thousand  four  hundred  and  sixty  persons  were 
fined,  and  the  frails  of  extortion  amounted  to 
two  hundred  and  twenty  millions  of  livres, 
which,  instead  of  being  applied  to  the  public 
service,  were,  for  the  most  part,  wasted  on 
the  orgies  of  the  regent  and  his  followers.  For 
two  years  the  persecution  continued,  and  when 
public  feeling,  in  the  expression  of  which  Vol- 
taire, at  the  age  of  twenty-two,  bore  an  honour- 
able part,  became  too  strong  for  the  court,  the 
nnhappy  victims  were  obliged  to  purchase  their 
exemption  from  further  oppression.  The  next 
step  was  to  depreciate  the  coinage,  and  for  that 

Cirpose  to  forbid  the  importation  uid  ex|M>r- 
tion  of  money;  bnt  a  profit  from  this  operation, 
of  MTvnty.two  millioiu,  was  bat  a  sop  to  die 


rapacity  of  the  govemmenL  The  institatioB  af 
Law's  Bank,  and  the  adoption  of  Us  notes  1^ 

the  regent  as  the  authorized  currency,  have 
obtained  a  more  lasting  celebrity.  The  un- 
justifiable measures  which  led  to  a  depreciilioa 
of  this  paper — equal  to  that  of  the  assignais 
under  the  Committee  of  Public  Safctv,  and  far 
less  excusable -and  the  national  Sankrupicy 
which  was  the  result,  are  as  notorious  as  the 
pecuniary  di^onesly  which  the  muia  of  stock- 
jobbing developed  in  the  highest  nobility, 
rheir  sense  of  honour  was  as  insufficient  a 
security  for  their  honesty,  as  their  boasted 
refinement  for  the  observance  of  the  ordiouy 
decencies  of  life. 

Every  reader  of  French  memoirs  is  faBiiliar 
with  the  edifying  suppers  of  the  regent,  aod  of 
the  dukes  and  duchesses  of  the  time,  lie  moat 
habitual  drunkenness,  in  both  sexes,  was  con- 
sidered equally  genial  ttd  social  with  other 
instances  of  the  amversal  contempt  for  the 
generally  received  maxims  of  morality.  We 
would  particularly  recommend  to  the  notice  of 
the  student,  the  instance  of  Madame  deBoutflers, 
afterwards  Mar6ehale  de  Luxemburg,  aad  rbe 
most  influential  person  in  the  highest  society  of 
Paris.  Amongst  her  other  accomplishments,  ike 
was  accustomed,  when  in  bcr  cups,  to  b^a  i 
parler  Anglois,  viuch  mav  be  Iranslaled,  teltk 
very  broad  French.  As  the  avowed  mistress  9I 
the  Marshal  |.the  second  of  the  name),  she  bad 
lived  on  Inlimate  terms  with  his  first  wife;  aad 
he  married  her  with  the  full  knowledge  m  her 
character  and  conduct.  It  was  considered,  hov* 
ever,  a  drawback  on  her  merits,  that  she  exhibited 
a  certain  diabolical  malignity  of  dispositioo; 
as  when  she  remarked  in  the  hearing  ef  her 
dying  step-daughter,  that  she  felt  as  if  thm 
was  a  corpse  in  the  room  At  this  time,  also, 
the  young  Duke  of  Richelieu  commenced  his 
long  and  consistent  career,  by  carry'ing  00  is- 
trigues  ai  the  same  time  with  the  aa«gbt»  of 
the  regent,  and  with  another  princess  of  lha 
blood.  Mademoiselle  de  Charolois.  The  very 
excess  of  their  own  licenttoumess  gratified  tbe 
pride  of  the  aristocracy,  by  disttnKaishio|  tbe« 
yet  further  from  the  people.  The  vanity  of 
oirth  was  at  its  height,  ana,  as  usual,  each  class 
sought  to  widen  the  interval  which  separated 
it  from  the  next  below.  The  Duke  ofOrieus, 
as  grandson  of  France,  and  virtually  severely 
stood  pre-eminent  in- rank  as  well  as  in  ability 
and  profligacy.  The  'princes  l^times,'  m 
Bourbon  Conoes,  and  Contis,  despised  the  'priscca 
l^gitim^'  whom  Louis  XIV.  nad  given  thea 
for  rivals.  The  nohilitv  of  the  sword  kioked 
down  on  the  nobility  of  the  robe,  ud  the  dakei 
and  peers  strugglea  to  obtain  exemption  from 
the  necessity  of  fighting  marquises  whom  Ikey 
mi^ht  find  it  convenient  to  insult.  The  intrigue 
which  was  intended  to  attain  this  result  anw- 
Innately  failed ;  but  the  attempt  is  pecaliariy 
instructive  to  Ihe  exclusive  admirers  of  IH 
dignity  of  high  birth. 

The  Baron  de  Besenval  relates  with  becemiM 
indignation  an  attack  on  ibc  equal  rights  of  tw 
nobuity,  which  consisted  in  a  combination  oftbe 
dachesses  at  a  eow^bdl,  to  prevent  the  yoaaf 
kins  frtmi  dancing  with  any  lady  of  iaftnor 
quau^.  Fortnnatuy,  a  tampion  stcfped  forlb 
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from  the  nnka  o(  the  untitled  (femmes  non 
tinges),  and,  with  a  deep  reverence,  placed 
herself  lo  I'ront  of  the  king,  who  stood,  as  a 
bov  well  might  stand,  embarrassed  and  blushing, 
lilf  the  Duke  of  Orleans  whispered  to  him,  that 
ke  must  ask  the  lady  (Madame  de  Gonlau)  to 
<(aDce.  And  it  was  aOterwards  ihonght,  says  the 
historian,  that  he  whole  scheme  was  conirived 
hjr  the  regent,  to  check  the  presumption  of  the 
dncal  party.  We  are  indebted  to  Schlosser  for 
a  filler  knowledge  of  the  pretensions  of  this 

r:y,  as  set  forth  in  an  amazing  document  which 
us  copied  Irom  the  royal  archives  ofPuris, 
entitled,  'Requite  de  Messieurs  et  Nesdames 
les  dacs  et  duchesses  i  S.A.R.  Monseigneur  le 
due  d'Orleans,  regent'    They  begin  hy  com- 

Slainiog  that  nobodv  thinks  much  of  them  ('qu'on 
til  pea  de  cas  deux  dans  le  moode'),  and 
that  even  some  of  the  dixnitaries  of  the  church 
petend  to  riral  them;  whereas  the  church  has 
aeqoired  a  position  in  the  world  onlv  because 
a  certain  number  of  peers  have  condescended 
10  take  the  title  of  bishop  and  archbishop.  To 
coMiteraet  the  effects  of  these  errors,  (hey  demand 
(hit  they  may  receive  the  sacrament  from  bishops 
only,  and  enjoy  certain  additional  distinctions 
ID  the  chnrcn  services.  The  regent  is  requested 
to  order  that  peers  alone  shall  keep  the  "crown 
of  the  causeway"  on  horseback  or  in  carriages: 
aU  private  persons  standing  aside,  whatever  in- 
convenieace  may  arise  (*  et  cela  non-obsiant  tons 
Us  enbarras  qui  en  pourroient  arriver').  They 
mist  always  have  the  back-seat  in  a  carriage, 
ud  must  not  be  expected  to  offer  it  to  any 
ODe  by  way  of  civility.  They  must  have  their 
health  drunk  before  that  of  the  master  or  mistress 
of  the  house.  They  alone  must  be  entitled  to 
keep  pages,  ^cuyers.  and  demoiselles.  They 
must  have  the  front  boxes  at  the  theatres,  even 
dtough  others  move  to  make  room  for  them, 
"because  it  is  not  fair  or  endurable  that  peers 
of  the  realm  should  sit  below  persons  of  condi- 
tinn."  Thev  need  not  6ght  a  simple  nobleman, 
even  thongli  he  may  nave  cudgetled  them. 
Further,  tlwy  demand  that  no  lord,  gentleman, 
or  olBcer,  sKall  make  pretensions  to  any  govern- 
raent  except  on  their  refusal  of  it.  As  to  the 
(rrrji  Hal,  the  commonalty,  ^'messieurs  the  dukes 
are,  and  ought  to  be,  so  much  above  the  people 
by  their  birth,  that  they  ought  scarcely  to  have 
aay  knowledge  of  them:  nevertheless,  as  it  is 
sometimes  necessary  to  make  use  of  this  mean 
class,  it  is  as  well  to  make  a  regulation  once 
for  all."  The  first  suggestion  is  admirably 
ynident  No  irorkmsn  or  tradesman  is  to  demand 
iron  a  duke  payment  of  bis  bill:  he  may  remind 
him  of  it  bntnot  often,  because  it  is  for  messieurs 
the  dukes  to  do  justice  to  such  people  when 
thev  find  it  convenient.  The  orders  of  dukes 
and  duchesses  are  always  to  be  executed  first, 
tnd  all  other  work  is  to  be  left  for  theirs. 
Lastly,  as  a  nobleman  may  not  challenge  a  duke, 
•0  a  nobleman's  lackey  may  not  force  the  duke's 
Uckcy  to  fight  with  fists  or  slicks,  and  the  dncal 
■enials  are  enjoined  to  let  all  their  bones  he 
broken,  sooner  t^an  sacrifice,  by  self-defence, 
the  honour  whicK  attaches  to  tbem  as  servants 
of  tlwir  masters.  It  is  impossible  not  to  regret 
titat  the  r^ent  refused  these  excellent  diikes 
pmisnon  to  be  borsevliipped  with  inpunityj 


but  the  parliaments  took  up  the  question,  and 
remioding  them  that  even  dukes  and  j^ieers  be- 
longed to  parliament,  remonstrated  against  their 
insolence  in  including  in  the  Hers  etat  this  most 
august  body  of  the  realm.  Accordingly,  messieurs 
the  dukes  were  compelled  to  retain  tlieir  solitary 
virtue  of  bravery,  and  the  duchesses  had  not 
even  the  exclusive  rij^t  ofbecoming  mistresses 
to  the  king. 

The  courts  of  Germany  followed  the  example 
of  France,  with  more  or  less  success.  In  vice 
the  imitation  was  generally  sticcessful:  but 
sometimes  there  was  a  provincial  coarseness  of 
manners,  which  would  have  appeared  strange 
at  Versailles,  in  Hanover,  the  Minister  von 
dem  Busche  exercised  despotic  power,  a  few 
years  later,  in  the  name  of  George  II.  One 
day,  at  his  table,  the  Paymaster  of  the  Forces, 
Heiliger,  said  that  a  certain  dish,  which  the 
minister  called  lamb,  was  made  of  veal.  The 
cook  was  summoned,  and  prudently  agreed 
with  his  master.  The  minbfer  called  out,  *Herr 
Heiliger!  Herr  Heiliger!  are  you  still  eating 
veal'r  *Yes,  your  Excellency,  it  is  veal,  and 
will  be  veal,  (hough  the  cook  agrees  with  yon 
to  please  you.'  Then  the  minister  got  into  a 
passion,  and  said,  'Herr  Heiliger  has  never  had 
such  a  haggis  at  his  own  table,  and  yet  he  in- 
terferes in  things  which  he  does  not  understand.' 
Heiliger  wanted  to  eonlinue  the  dispute,  but 
the  company  interfered  and  agreed  with  the 
minister.  But  still  the  minister  kept  calling 
out,  *Herr  Heiliger!  Herr  Heiliger!  is  the  hag- 
gis still  made  of  veal?'  and  Heiliger  went  off 
with  his  hat  on  his  head. 

Perhaps  the  worst  prince  of  the  age  was  the 
celebrated  Augustus  11.  of  Saxony  and  Poland. 
In  the  Orune  Gewolbe,  and  the  Armoury,  at 
Dresden,  the  traveller  stilt  admires  bis  extra- 
vagant collection  of  toys,  his  jewelled  suits  of 
armour,  and  the  hor&e-shoe  which  he  broke 
with  his  hand.  In  his  own  time,  (he  French 
and  German  oobllitv  were  lost  in  wonder  at 
the  magnificence  of  his  feasts,  uid  the  splendour 
of  his  mistresses  and  their  children.  That  he 
was  basely  faithless  to  treaties:  that  he  was  a 
cowardly  deserter  of  his  country  in  the  distress 
which  he  bad  brought  upon  it:  extortion,  waste- 
fulness, profligacy,  and  even  incest;  were 
considered  but  tnQing  defects  in  the  character 
of  the  best  rider  at  tournaments,  and  the  best 
contriver  of  pageants  who  then  existed  in  Europe. 
While  Charles  XII.  was  avenging  himself  on 
(he  people  of  Saxony,  and  Peter  with  his  sa- 
vage hordes  was  plundering  Poland  as  the  ally 
of  its  king,  Angnstus  and  his  minister  Flem- 
ming,  were  employed  in  tbe  arrangement  of 
banquets  and  spectacles,  and  the  land  was  left 
undefended,  that  the  elector  might  hire  out  an 
army  to  the  states  of  Holland,  and  embezzle  a 

Eart  of  the  pay  which  they  gave  to  his  soldiers, 
lis  people,  perhaps  the  best  and  soundest  por- 
tion of  the  German  stock,  admired  the  magni- 
ficence of  their  prince,  and  bore  their  own 
sufferings  as  an  nnavoidahle  dispensation  of 
Providence.  Too  simple  and  uninstructed  to 
judge  fully  of  his  conaact.  they  were  too  loyal 
to  censure  him  at  random.  They  saw  his  example 
imitated  by  all  the  petty  princes  around  them: 
and  even  the  ecclesuslicai  electors  of  Maycnce 
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and  Cologne  wasted  their  revennes  eqaally  on 
parasites  and  on  pageants. 

Schlosser  is,  we  believe,  the  first  historian 
who  has  done  justice  to  the  only  German  prince 
who  resolutely  opposed  the  fuhion  of  French 
licentiousness  and  extravagance.  Uia  daughter, 
(he  Mar^ravioe  of  Baireutb,  and  Voltaire,  in 
his  inimitably  witty  and  malignant  Memoirs, 
have  immortalised  Ine  foibles  ofFrederick  Wil- 
liam I.  of  Prussia;  but  they  both  sympathized 
too  fully  wiih  the  prevalent  scorn  of  the  people, 
and  love  of  luxurious  refinement,  to  do  justice 
to  the  homely  honesty  of  a  kins  who  ke|>t  his 
family  on  short  commons,  and  provided  his 
country  «ilh  a  treasury  and  an  army.  His 
whimsical  fancy  for  a  regiment  of  giants,  whom 
he  purchased  or  kidnapped  in  all  parts  of  Eu- 
rope, was  a  fair  theme  lor  ridicule.  Marquises 
or  philosophers  were  no  safer  than  peasants,  if 
his  recruiting  sergeants  foaad  Aat  tfaey  were 
of  the  standard  height ;  and  he  was  in  the  habit 
of  consignins  to  his  equally  unscrupulous  con- 
temporary, Peter  the  Great,  supplies  of  engi- 
neers and  artisans,  to  bo  paid  by  proportionate 
returns  of  grenadiers  of  six  feet  and  a  half. 
But,  if  he  left  behind  him  a  useless  body  of 
giants,  he  also  left  the  means  which  raised  his 
son  to  the  first  position  in  Europe.  He  allowed 
no  French  to  be  spoken  in  his  presence,  and 
be  treated  widi  utter  contempt  toe  Berlin  aca- 
demy which  his  father  had  instituted  in  imita- 
tion of  that  at  Paris.  He  said  he  did  not  want 
men  who  knew  thirty  languages,  or  who  could 
enumerate  all  the  books  of  science  that  had 
ever  been  written:  but  practical,  judiciou.i,  ef- 
ficient servants.  He  compelled  the  nobility  to 
submit  to  taxation,  and  when  tfaey  presented 
him  a  French  protest,  filled  with  Latin  law 
phrases,  and  enaioE  with  the  assurance  tout  le 
pays  sera  ruin^,  he  answered  with  equal  hu- 
mour and  decision  in  a  mixtare  of  three  lan- 

Kages.  'Tout  le  pavi  tern  ruine?  Kihit  credo, 
I  1  credo  that  the  country  gentlemen  will 
have  their  authority  ruined. '  I  establish  ttie 
Muveratnete  like  a  rocher  of  broHci'.  He  was 
thoroughly  Protestant  in  belief  and  practice;  he 
abhorred  the  immorality  which  he  saw  in  every 
court  but  his  own;  and  when  Augustus  11. 
offered  him  a  compliment  soiled  to  his  own  li- 
centious taste,  ho  treated  him  i%ith  open  and 
deserved  contempt.  Even  if  be  had  not  raised 
from  nothing  the  richest  exchequer  and  the 
best  army  in  Europe,  at  the  same  time  improv- 
ing the  condition  of  his  subjects,  he  would 
have  earned  their  love  by  showing  them  in  his 
own  person  the  example  of  a  plain,  thrifty,  and 
well-conducted  German  householder.  It  was  a 
similar  merit,  which,  after  all  the  errors  and 
faults  of  ihc  first  ti^-enly-five  years  of  his  reign, 
woo  for  George  HI.,  when  the  Coalition  and 
the  India  Bill  had  at  last  identified  his  cause 
with  popular  feeling,  the  aff'eclioQ  and  respect 
of  the  best  portion  of  the  people.  In  conside- 
ration of  these  qualities,  Frederick  William 
may  be  jiardoned  for  horsewhipping  dancing- 
masters  in  a  capita],  where,  according  to  Vol- 
taire, the  upper  classes  had  not  yet  attained  to 
the  refinement  of  wearing  shirts,*but  bong  shirt- 
fronts  round  their  necks  by  strings.  In  his 
foreign  policy  be  was  in  decisive,  and  hampered 


by  his  electoral  reverence  for  tberaiperor;k«t 
in  general  he  maintained  the  peace,  which  was 
undoubtedly  bis  true  policy.  He  could  never 
have  woo  the  rank  which  tbe  genius  of  Frede- 
rick H.  secured  with  the  army  which  he  1^ 
him.  His  people  willingly  panfoned  his  foibles 
and  his  despouc  caprices,  infaToorof  hisstardjr 
respectabilitv;  as  they  afterwards  felt  themselves 
compensated  for  all  tbe  sufferings  of  the  levM 
years'  war,  by  the  honour  which  Prussia  derived 
from  the  genius  and  fane  of  her  king.  Each 
was  suited  to  his  own  generation;  hut  the  wont 
fault  of  the  father  was  the  violence  which  drove 
his  son  into  tbe  opposite  errors. 

In  England  the  personal  character  of  tbe  king 
bad  far  leas  iofiuence  on  the  welfare  of  tbe 
nation.  Tbe  Hanoverian  dynasty  had  not  been 
selected  for  their  virtues ;  iut  even  as  far  as  tbe 
individual  ^inces  were  concerned,  the  choice 
was  on  the  whole  not  nnforCnnate.  If  George  L 
had  mistresses,  they  involved  him  in  no  wars; 
and  his  court  was  remarkable  rather  for  im- 
ness  than  for  profligacy.  His  foreign  policy  was 
directed  matuly  to  the  aggrandixement  of  bis 
electoral  dominions,  but  his  interests  ia  tbe 
main  coincided  with  tbose  of  Europe,  and  be 
bad  shown  his  patriot  ism  as  a  prince  of  the 
empire  in  the  war  of  the  Spanish  snccessioa, 
hy  accepting,  after  tbe  death  of  Louis  of  B»- 
den,  the  thankless  office  of  general  of  the  aran 
of  the  circles.  He  knew  nouing  of  the  Engli» 
language,  and  little  perhaps  of  the  character  of 
his  subjects;  but  it  was  impossible  tobaveacte^ 
more  fully  in  the  spirit  of^the  constitution  tbai 
he  did,  when  he  made  the  ablest  leader  of  the 
party  which  had  raised  him  to  the  throne,  re- 
sponsible for  the  government  of  the  countr;!^. 
This  minister  had  many  of  the  faults  of  us 
time,  but  in  consideration  of  his  |7eat  capacity, 
and  of  the  general  wisdom  of  his  policy,  tbe 
mature  judgment  of  posterity  hns  ratiud  (he 
choice  of  tbe  king. 

Scblosser,  who,  as  we  have  already  intimated, 
is  seldom  sparing  of  his  censure,  treats  wiib 
contempt  and  indignation  the  Attempts  of  modem 
writers,  and  especially  of  a  celebrated  Ediuburgh 
reviewer,  to  excuse  the  corruption  ofWalpole. 
Yet  public  opinion  is  right  in  distingnisliio; 
between  the  giver  and  the  receiver  of  a  bribe. 
If  he  gave  pensions  to  members  of  parliament, 
he  used  the  votes  which  he  had  bought  to  secure 
he  peace  and  promote  the  prosperity  of  Us 
Sronntry.  If  he  sometimes  procured  monty  for 
the  king's  continental  projects,  be  kept  tbea 
on  the  whole  within  bounds.  And  it  must  be 
remembered,  that  the  right  of  the  Crown  to 
follow  a  personal  policy  stood  far  higher  at  that 
time  iban  now.  Openly  avowing  tbe  loose  pria- 
ciples  of  his  age,  his  conduct  was  rather  above 
than  below  his  professions.  He  laughed  at  boyish 
notions,  as  he  called  them,  of  patriotism  and 
virtue,  in  the  same  iovial  spirit  in  which  be 
drank  and  swore;  and  it  was  therefore  natml 
Uiat  his  Opponents  should  forget  that,  wbib 
they  were  intriguing  with  the  Jacobites,  he  was 
maintaining  and  firmly  establishing  the  thnwe 
of  a  coostiiLtional  king.  There  is  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  he  wasted  the  public  m<mey  m 
converts  when  they  were  to  be  had  on  easier 
terms.  *'Aeeordiog  to  your  wish,"  he  writeilo 
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bis  brother  Horace,  then  ambassador  at  Paris, 
**!  enclose  a  letter  for  you  to  show  to  the  car* 
dlul  and  M.  Amelot.  It  is  necessary  to  take 
in  the  two  great  men,  and  if  they  are  willing 
to  be  satisfied  with  fine  vords,  1  am  sure  there 
b  BothiDg  so  cheap."  This  hnmorous  con- 
adoDsness  of  the  uiuflgnilied  nature  of  his  minor 
political  acts  is  characierislic  of  a  strong-nindcd 
man,  and  of  an  age  of  growing  earnestness.  It 
is,  however,  from  the  great  results  of  his  con- 
im  that  his  real  jostincation  must  be  drawn. 
It  was  well  that  the  first  two  Hanoverian  so- 
Tcreigns  appreciated  his  merits.  Geor;e  11.  has 
afien  Men  accused  of  coldueas  and  hearilessness ; 
Vit  he  never  forgot  the  words  of  his  wife,  who, 
M  ber  deathbed,  recommended  her  hnsbaud 
lad  her  kingdom  to  the  care  and  protection  of 
Walpole. 

It  was  fortunate  that  ibc  policy  of  the  French 
coart,  both  under  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  and 
daring  the  lone  administration  of  Cardinal  Fleury, 
toineided  with  the  pacific  disposition  of  England. 
The  regent  had  always  been  jealous  of  fepaia, 
•nd  the  aged  cardinal  had  nothing  to  gain  by 
mr,  and  entertained  a  conscientious  disuke  for 
its  horrors.  Tlie  period  of  his  ministry  is  the 
least  discreditable  portion  ofLouisXY/s  reign, 
as  be  was  the  last  and  only  person  who  ever 
gtined  an  ascendancy  over  the  king  by  his 
Tirtaes  and  merits.  His  policy  was  to  avoid 
war,  to  discourage  innovation  and  open  im- 
■orality,  and  to  tolerate  abuses  which  he  was 
toa  weak  to  check.  He  had  the  singular  felicity 
of  retaining  for  nearly  twenty  years,  the  power 
which  he  had  acquired  after  the  age  of  seventy; 
uhI  it  is  to  his  honour,  that  as  long  as  he  lived, 
the  king  was  comparatively  free  from  the  vices 
vbich  disgraced  his  later  years,  l^t  it  was  out 
«r  bis  power  to  apply  any  efiTectnal  remedy  to 
die  real  grievances  of  his  country.  The  licen- 
lioosness  of  tbe  iwbility  acquired  a  new  aest 
fron  the  external  decorum  which  was  imposed 
npoD  tbe  court;  and  their  tyrannical  insolence 
was  too  powerful  to  be  combated  by  the  well- 
Bwaning  and  timid  cardinal.  It  was  durfne  the 
earlier  part  of  his  adminislratiou  that  Voltaire 
was  imprisoned  in  the  Bastille,  and  afterwards 
biaished  from  Paris,  for  challenging  a  man  of 
nak  who  had  caosed  him  to  be  grossly  assaulted 
ia  tbe  streets.  His  consequent  residence  in 
England  contributed  greatly,  through  the  admira- 
tion which  he  then  imbibed  for  some  parts  of 
tbe  national  character,  to  produce  in  after  times 
ibe  enthusiastic  desire  of  freedom,  and  hatred 
vf  Kligious  despotism,  in  which  Frenchmen 
noosed  themsdves  to  be  imitating  an  Eoglidi 

Tbe  year  1740  forms  a  new  epoch  in  European 
bistory.  The  death  of  the  Emperor  Charles  VI. 
^ve  rise  to  wars  which,  with  an  interval  of 
pteathing  time,  lasted  for  twenty  years;  at  the 
Bame  time  that  the  accession  of  Frederick  H. 
npplied  rtie  new  generation  with  its  representa* 
ttve  and  hero.  The  prinaples  and  habits,  which 
bad  been  spreading  for  twenty  years,  began  to 
bear  their  fruit.  Men  were  prepared  to  be  tolerant 
Af  splendid  crimes,  and  despised  inaction  as 
imbKility.  If  impartial  patriots  had  then  exer- 
cised any' ioflaence  in  the  government  of  nations, 
it  would  have  been  dilBcoit  to  explain  the  causes 


of  a  general  war.  The  succession  of  Maria 
Theresa  in  no  way  interfered  with  the  balance 
of  power,  and  had  been  guaranteed  in  the  prag- 
matic sanction  by  the  Diet  of  the  Empire. 
The  claims  of  BrandenbuKh  in  Silesia,  remained 
the  same  which  had  ^rmed  for  a  century 
the  subject  of  diplomacy  and  litigatiun.  Charles 
Albert  of  Bavaria  was  powerless  to  enforce  his 
pretensions  to  the  hereditary  states  of  Austria. 
France  was  utterly  unconcerned  in  tbe  dispute, 
and  above  all  things  interested  in  the  preserva- 
tion of  peace.  But  Frederick  had  determined 
to  make  Prussia  a  great  power.  "Troops  ready 
for  action,"  he  says,  "a  full  treasury,  and  an 
active  character:  these  were  my  reasons  for 
making  war  on  Maria  Theresa,  Qoeenof  Bohemia 
and  Hungary."  Louis  XV.,  with  tbe  jealous 
cunning  of  conscious  incapacity,  had  already 
commenced  the  system  ol  employing  private 
agents,  to  check,  and  sometimes  to  oppose,  his 
ostensible  ambassadors:  choosing  rather  to  be 
the  dupe  of  irresponsible  intriguers,  than  to 
submit  to  be  governed  by  his  ministers.  He 
was  the  tool  of  nobles,  who  wanted  plunder 
and  distinction;  and  of  mistresses,  who  wished 
to  support  their  credit  by  the  disposal  of  military 
patronage.  Madame  de  Mailly,  and  her  sister 
and  successor,  the  Duchess  de  Chateauroux, 
were  the  least  disreputable,  as  they  were  the 
earliest  of  bis  avowed  mistresses;  but  they 
were  leagued  with  Belleisle  and  Richelien,.  and 
eager  to  share  the  theatrical  pomp  with  which 
Louis  XIV.  had  dazzled  the  nation,  when  be 
visited  bis  armies  in  Flanders.  On  the  side  of 
Bavaria,  the  meanest  sycophancy  was  used  to 
secure  the  protection  of  France.  The  aged 
Cardinal,  who  was  unwillingly  dragged  into  the 
war,  was  called  the  Electors  lather  and  pro- 
tector: the  Imperial  crown  was  to  be  acknow- 
ledgea  as  the  gift  of  Louis;  and  the  candidate, 
who  was  to  swear,  on  his  election,  to  protect 
the  rights  and  territories  of  Germany,  did  not 
blush  to  enter  into  an  agreement,  that,  as  Emperor, 
he  would  never  reclaim  any  city  or  province, 
which  his  French  ally  might  conquer  from  the 
empire.  The  Marshal  de  Belleisle  was  received 
with  the  honours  of  a  sovereign  prince;  and 
the  vanity  of  France  was  gratified  by  seeing 
her  client  crowned  at  Frankfort.  Tbe  smaller 
German  states  bad  an  interest  of  their  own  in 
the  war.  Their  princes  traded  in  alliances  and 
mercenaries :  and  when  France  and  England  were 
embroiled,  they  were  always  sure  ofcustomers. 
In  this  war,  the  Elector  Palatine  received  sub- 
sidies from  France,  to  oppose  the  maintenance 
of  the  pragmatic  sanctiou,  to  which  he  was  a 
party,  and  to  submit  to  see  his  o^o  dominions 
plundered  by  his  own  allies.  Cologne,  Wnrtem- 
bers,  Bamberg,  were  all  for  sale  to  the  highest 
bidder ;  and  tbe  Landgrave  of  Hesse  acquired, 
as  was  usual  with  his  family,  an  infamous  pre- 
eminence, as  a  dealer  in  soldiers,  by  hiring  out 
six  thousand  men  each,  at  the  same  time,  to 
England  and  to  the  Emperor  Charles  VH.  Nor 
must  tbe  still  more  influential  interests  of  ministers 
and  negociators  be  forgotten.  Nothing  was  to 
be  gained  without  a  bribe;  and  peace  or  war 
depended  on  the  wants,  or  the  greediness  of 
statesmen.  Belleisle  declared  that  it  was  necessary 
to  bis  influence  with  the  Diet,  that  relays  «f 
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post>borses  should  be  stationed,  to  bring  di^es, 
cooked  in  Paris,  to  npply  his  table  at  Frank- 
fort. RrM,  who  governed  Saxony  in  the  name 
of  Augustus  111.,  was  open  to  corruption  from 
all  quarters;  and,  throughout  Europe,  it  was 
the  interest  o(  the  governing  class,  (hat  there 
should  be  a  demand  to  meet  Ihc  inexhaustible 
supply  of  treachery  and  iolrigue,  which  they 
were  ready  (o  furnish.  All  men  professed  sel- 
fishness, but  it  was  only  Frederic  who  had  the 
firmness  to  follow  his  own  interests  steadily. 
WfaUe  Charles  VII.  was  squandering,  in  [Mgeants, 
Uie  price  for  which  be  bad  sold  the  indepen- 
dence of  (he  empire  to  France,  the  King  of 
Prussia  had  conquered  Silesia,  concluded  a  peace 
in  which  Austria  recognised  his  acquisition,  and 
was  ready  to  bring  his  arms  and  poticjr  to  bear, 
in  whatever  quarter  new  advuilages  might  offer 
themselves. 

The  traditional  and  well-founded  principles 
of  English  policy  fully  justified  the  government 
in  opposing  the  diatnembermeDt  of  Uie  Austrian 
monarchy ;  but  no  continental  war  has  reflected 
less  honour  on  our  arms.  From  the  victory  of 
the  pragmatic  army  under  George  ii.  at  Det- 
tingen,  to  (he  peace  of  Aix-la-Cbapelle,  the  su- 
periority of  the  French  armies  was  as-unilbrm, 
as  it  was  unprecedented.  It  is  strange  to  find 
in  the  popular  literature  of  the  time,  the  gen- 
eral apprehension  which  was  expressed,  and 
sometimes  perhaps  felt,  of  the  approaching  sub- 
jection of  England  to  France.  With  fuller 
means  of  judging  of  the  intrinsic  resources  of 
either  power,  it  is  easy  for  us  lo  despise  the 
form  in  which  gossiping  politicians  then  hap- 
pened to  develop  their  shallowness;  bat  the 
real  weakness  of  France  was  as  little  known, 
as  the  vast  and  growing  strengdi  of  England. 
The  advance  of  wealth  and  enterprise  in  Ihe 
midst  of  war,  and  the  dormant  spirit  which 
Pitt  was  afterwards  to  awaken,  were  not  ob- 
vious to  the  common  observer  and  alarmist; 
but  all  men  could  understand  that  we  were 
defeated  at  FontenoV;  that  we  were  losing 
town  after  town  in  Flanders;  and. that  a  band- 
fal  of  movntainews  had  been  allowed  to  mart^ 
as  conquerors,  from  Edinburgh  to  Derby.  \Ve 
had  abundant  strength  in  reserve,  but  no  one 
knew  how  to  call  it  forth.  It  was  easier  for 
Pelham  to  subsidize  German  Powers,  and  keep 
the  King  in  good  iMimoor  ^  employing  the 
Duke  of  Cuniberland,  tbui  (o  substitute  able 
men  for  the  aristocratic  league  which  he  re- 
presented, or  to  find  a  general  to  restore  the 
military  fame  of  the  country.  The  Duke  of 
Newcastle's  character  is  generally  known,  though 
liis  failings  have  been  greatlv  exaggerated.  Of 
Us  still  more  incapable  colleagues,  we  may 
form  some  estimate,  from  the  First  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty,  the  Dnke  of  Bedford,  whose  me- 
mory has  been  preserved  by  die  libels  of  Ju- 
nius, and  defended  by  Lord  John  l^ssell  in 
his  recent  poblication  of  his  correspondence. 
Uis  letters  show,  how  an  arrogant  and  selfish 
nobleman,  without  attending  to  the  duties  of 
his  office,  could  retain  all  the  power  and  pa- 
tronage atUched  to  it;  and,  by  the  mere  in- 
fluence of  rank  and  wealth,  control  the  general 
policv  of  the  government.  Hie  dd'eroiee  with 
wbica  ft  rich  dnke  who  owned  many  horongfas 


was  treated,  even  by  his  peen,  if  they  were 
of  lower  tide  and  smaller  forttme,  shows  the 
extent  to  which  an  oligarchical  principle  had 
begun  to  enter  into  the  constitutional  sysbem, 
and  in  some  degree  explains  the  external  fee- 
bleness of  the  Slate.  'Weak  kings,  and  tboaght- 
less  democracies,  often  employ  able  ministers; 
but  incapable  aristocrats  must  adminbler  their 
power  in  person. 

It  was  not,  however,  to  any  superior^  io 
council  that  the  showy  successes  of  Ftanee 
were  owtn&  The  objects  for  which  the  wir 
had  been  undertaken  were  soon  foond  to  be 
hopeless.  Louis  bad  nothing  to  gain  by  war, 
but  the  reasons  which  had  caused  Ihe  war  re- 
mained, when  the  objects  to  which  it  wu 
avowedly  directed  were  at  an  end.  The  con- 
duct of  affairs  was  worthy  of  (he  principles  «d 
which  it  was  lonnded.  The  king  vbited  the 
armies  with  his  mistresses  at  an  enormous  ex- 
pense, and  to  the  constant  hindrance  of  open- 
tions.  In  his  illness  he  dismissed  Madame  dc 
Cbateanroux,  and  when  be  recovered,  be 
avenged  himself  for  his  weakness  on  the  bishaf 
who  nad  urged  it.  The  nohUity  at  one  lime 
filled  the  army  with  licence,  at  another  left  it 
unofBcered  to  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  Paris. 
The  Duke  de  Grammont  occasioned  the  defeat 
of  Deltiogen  by  disobedience,  and  nevrrtheles 
retained  bis  command  of  the  guards  till  be  Ml 
at  Fontenov.  The  Marshal  de  Belleisle  sacri. 
ficed  five  utousand  men  in  Piedmont,  to  give 
his  brother  an  oppormnity  of  eaniins  Ihe  sUt 
of  a  marshal.  Richdieu  embeulea  coimtlesi 
sums  while  the  treasury  was  exhausted;  and 
when  Uie  controller  of  the  finances  complained, 
the  secretary  of  state  was  obliged  to  apol<wiw. 
and  to  appeal  publicly  to  the  prelection  ofMa- 
dame  de  Pompadour.  The  general  distress  «-u 
greater  than  it  had  becn.io  tbe  time  of  Marl- 
borough's victories :  and,  for  a  time,  the  tomj 
advanced  unresisted  into  Ihe  kcait  of  Pro- 
vence. 

The  military  repataiion  of  France  was  oaW 
preserved  by  the  genius  of  the  Marshal  & 
Saxe  and  of  LtMwendal,  one  a  Geiman  and 
the  other  a  Swede.  There  is  no  stronger  proof 
of  tbe  dependence  of  the  fortune  of  war  oa 
the  abilities  of  generals,  than  tbe  snccesies 
which  were  achieved  by  the  two  marshals  ia 
tbe  Neiheriands,  wiih  the  ill-paid  troops  of  ibc 
line,  and  the  unruly  gentlemen  of  the  Maiwi 
do  Roi.  Their  conquest  of  the  barrier  fortiessCf 
which  had  occasioned  so  many  wars,  enabled 
France  to  make  peace  oa  honourable  termi; 
when  all  her  resources  were  exhausted,  when 
Holland  was  entering  into  (he  quarrel,  and  bsd 
joined  widi  England  in  hiring  thirty  thoostnd 
Russiaiu,  who  were  at  the  moment  mardiiag 
on  tbe  Rhine. 

The  hero  of  tbe  war  of  the  Aostrian 
cession  was  perhaps  the  best  reprceeotative  of 
the  ideal  uf  the  European  nobili^  of  his  tine. 
Count  Maurice  of  Saxony,  once  eleded  Duke 
of  Saxony,  once  elected  Duke  of  Courland,  u4 
afterwardi  the  celebrated  Marshal  of  ^l^^ 
inherited  the  licentious  tastes  of  his  wb^t 
Augustus  II.,  of  Poland,  but  adorned  tb»  9J 
a  spirit  and  genius  peculiarly  his  own.  ^"^^ 
the  Freiuh  he  fioiuna  his  proper  sphere;  aej 
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uliujed  his  valour,  his  uiilitary  skill,  his 
arislDcralic  contempt  for  knowledge,  his  di^oi- 
lied  indiflereoce  to  the  rights  and  liberties  of 
tlie  rulsar.  Even  the  king,  jealous  as  he  wm 
of  inlellectual  superiority^  tolerated  a  great 
geaeral  who  lived  on  good  terms  with  the  royal 
Bisiresses,  and  threw  the  court  into  shade 'by 
the  noBibcr  of  his  own.  The  ministry  bad 
gomettmes  trouble  in  checking  his  eccentricities; 
as  when  he  formed  a  speculation  for  fitting 
oet  privateers  against  the  butch,  at  a  time  when 
Ihev  were  at  peace  with  the  court;  but  in  less 
tmoos  matters  his  general  extravagances  were 
Qoiversally  tolerated  and  admired.  Uc  cal- 
culated justly  on  public  taste  when  he  directed 
the  actress  who  was  at  the  head  of  his  cam- 
paigning theatre,  to  make  the  celebrated  an- 
Moiiceaient  of  the  performances  of  the  week: 
"To-morrow,  gentlemen,  there  will  be  no  per> 
formanc&  in  consequence  of  the  battle  which 
the  marshal  intends  to  deliver;  the  day  after, 
the  'Coq  du  Villaze,'  &c."  'All  doors  are 
ofea  to  me,'  he  said,  when  he  conducted  the 
iripB  of  Popliniere,  the  former  general,  back 
iiito  the  house  of  her  husband,  who  had  turned 
ker  out  in  consequence  ol  au  intrigue  with 
Richelieu.  The  gratitude  and  sympathy  of  the 
court  was  shown  when  he  lay  ill  at  his  country- 
bouse,  by  a  lettre  de  cachet,  which  authorized 
tbe  lieatenant  of  police  to  convey  one  of  his 
refractory  mistresses,  Madame  de  Chautilly,  ' 
vain  arrest  to  bis  residence.  The  deep  im- 
pression of  respect  whipb  his  character  pro- 
ticed  on  tbe  French  mind  appears  from  the 
example  of  Marmontel,  who  had  had  the  good 
Wiane  to  succeed  with  two  of  the  marshal's 
mistresses,  and  justly  feared  the  infliction  of 
some  personal  outrage.  But  his  crime  was 
either  uitknown  or  overlooked,  and  the  culprit 
vas  even  complimeoted  on  the  merits  of  his 
tragedy  by  the  hero,  whom  his  gratitude  soon 
afterwards  led  him  to  houour  with  an  epitaph, 
wbicb  shows  how  he  curbed  the  leopard  of 
Endand,  and  clipped  the  wings  of  tbe  Austrian 
eade. 

It  is  only  fr^nn  the  memoirs  of  the  time 
'lut  a  just  notion  can  be  formed  of  the  miserable 
condition  of  the  French  government  from  the 
Jfath  of  Flcury  till  the  accession  of  Louis  XVi. 
The  war  of  the  Austrian  succession,  the  troubled 
ftkoi  which  followed,  the  unniilural  alliance 
vith  .Vustria,  with  its  disastrous  results,  indi- 
cated no  political  theory,  no  views  of  national 
advantage,  but  dependeo  entirely  on  the  inter- 
ests of  the  abandoned  compaauons  of  the  kiu. 
This  absolute  authority  was  wielded  nol  only 
^itboul  regard  to  publicgood,  but  without  consi- 
deradoD  of  advantage  to  himself.  The  illusion 
vbick  had  so  long  surrounded  the  crown  was  al- 
most dissipated,  and,  for  the  first  time,  Versailles 
going  out  of  fashion  at  Paris.  Wisdom  and  de- 
corous conduct  was  not  required  of  Louis  XV.^ 
>te  might  have  continued  to  be  profligate  in  his 
private  life,  and  onprincipled  in  policy,  without 
oHnuUng  public  opinion.  The  low  birth  of 
Madame  a'Etioles  was  soon  forgiven  in  favour 
<■>  her  power  as  Madame  de  Pompadour;  but 
ufonnnately  for  the  king,  he  was  a  bigot  as 
veil  as  a  jprofligate,  and  all  the  sycophancy  of 
Voliain  ftUed  to  modify  his  inslinctive  aversioD 


to  philosophers.  The  literary  society  of  Paris 
was  becoming  every  day  more  powerful,  and 
the  nobility,  even  the  king's  own  Marshal  de 
Richelieu,  added  t)te  influence  of  their  rank  to 
the  cause  of  enlightenment  and  irreligion. 
yet  they  had  no  desire  to  oppose  despotism, 
and  probably  the  king  might  have  bribed  them 
by  judicious  treatment  to  postpone  their  attacks 
on  Christianity.  Bat  in  their  great  task  of  re- 
ducing theory  to  coincide  with  practice,  the  in- 
solent bypocrisv  of  a  court  which  supported 
the  priests,  while  it  sot  all  morality  at  defiance, 
was  necessarily  an  intolerable  scandal.  Their 
system  ied  them  to  attack  rather  the  hypocriti- 
cal pretence  than  the  abandoned  practice,  and 
the  pleasure  of  consistency  and  of  a  kind  of 
new-born  earnestness,  soon  united  the  greater 
part  of  the  French  aristocracy  in  the  easy  cru- 
sade against  the  profession  of  a  long-neglected 
creed.  Prejudice  (les  pr^uges)  fell  an  easy 
victim.  Hie  Jesuits  and  the  clergy  on  the  one 
side  with  the  king,  who  protected  them:  tbe 
parliament  and  their  Jansenist  pietists  and  mi- 
racle-mongers on  the  other;  became  the  subject 
of  universal  contempt:  and  it  was  indignantly 
pointed  out  as  a  proof  of  the  weakness  ofLouis. 
that  the  influence  of  his  confessor  had  prevailed 
over  that  of  his  mistress  to  exclude  Voltaire 
from  the  academy.  Security  for  wise  govern- 
ment or  for  personal  liberty  was  not  as  yet 
felt  to  be  a  want.  Public  opinion  would  have 
condemned  as  hypocrisy  a  domestic  and  order- 
ly life,  like  that  which  afterwards  brought  Louis 
XVI.  into  contempt.  A  freethinkiug  mistress, 
who  would  issue  leltres  de  cachet  against  priests, 
would  have  given  universal  satisfaction.  The 
moral  and  sentimental  Marmontel  dwells  touch- 
ingly  on  tbe  disappointment  of  his  virtuous 
aspirations,  when  some  years  later,  his  friend, 
Madame  de  Seran,  seemed  likely  to  succeed  to 
llic  rank  of  favourite,  "t  had  the  pleasure," 
he  says,  '  while  waiting  foi;the  result  of  her 
private  interview  with  the  king,  of  forming 
castles  of  ambition  in  the  air.  ]  saw  tbe  young 
countess  all  powerful,  the  king  and  court  at 
her  feet,  all  ner  friends  loaded  with  favours; 
myself  honoured  ^ith  the  confidence  of  the 
mistress,  and  bv  means  of  her,  influencing  the 
king  to  do  whatever  good  I  wished.  It  was 
the  most  beautiful  prospect  imaginable  ('il  n'y 
avoit  rien  de  si  beau')."  We  are  iodeoted  to 
the  same  amusing  writer  for  an  earlier  and  still 
more  edifying  scene  of  tbe  same  kind,  got  up 
as  a  last  resource  by  the  falling  minister  of 
war,  D'Argeason.  Nay,  the  right  of  the  king 
to  imprison  his  sulyects  was  not  only  fully  con- 
ceded, but  connected  with  a  moral  obligation 
which  rendered  it  incumbent  on  him  to  issue  a 
ietlre  de  cachet  at  the  request  of  any  favoured 
servant!  and  it  was  only  some  peculiar  abuse 
of  the  power  which  excited  public  indignation. 
A  literary  diner  out,  the  same  whom  we  have 
so  ohtn  quoted,  repeated  at  Madame  de  Gc- 
offrin's  table,  some  satirical  verses  which  a 
discarded  stage  composer  had  written  on  the 
Duke  d'Aumont,  the  director  of  the  menus 
plaisirs.  Heuring  that  he  was  in  danger,  he 
went  to  the  JDuke  de  Choiseol^  and  satisfiod 
bim  that  he  was  innocent  of  con^osing  ibo  sa- 
tire. **!  believe  yon,"  said  the  ministar,  "hut 
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die  ditke  bu  requested  the  king  to  ^rant  him 
a  lettre  de  cachet  in  consideration  ol  his  own 
services,  and  of  those  of  his  ancestors,  and  1 
cannot  interfere."  It  wonid  have  been  well  if 
this  prerogative  had  never  led  to  any  thing 
worse  than  Marmootel's  residence  ofafortnlgbt 
in  the  Baslllle. 

Hie  destmction  of  the  moral  foOaence  of  the 
court  was  completed  hy  the  measure  which 
most  clearly  proved  its  nndisputed  political  an* 
thority,  the  alliance  with  Austria  which  led  to 
the  war  of  1757.  The  Ring  of  Prussia,  by  his  mi- 
litary  reputation,  by  hia  literary  pretensions, 
by  his  hostility  to  religion  (les  prrjag6s},  and 
by  the  court  which  he  paid  lo  Voltaire  and  his 
followers,  had  already  become  the  hero  of  the 
Parisian  saloons,  which  governed  public  opinion. 
Fashion  for  once  supported  sound  policy.  Pms< 
sia  might  be  a  useful  ally  against  Austria,  and 
could  not  be  a  dangerous  enemy.  Above  ali> 
the  country  required  an  interval  of  peace  in 
which  the  finances  might  recover  nrom  the 
disorder  of  the  last  war.  But  Kannitz  knew 
the  weak  points  of  Versailles,  and  showed  the 
reigning  favourite  the  insecurity  of  her  tenure 
of  power  in  time  of  peace.  The  virtuous  em- 
press condescended  to  write  an  autograph  letter 
to  Madame  de  Pompadour;  and  the  Abb^  de 
Beraes,  whom  the  mistress  had  formerly  em- 
ployed to  write  her  letters  to  the  king,  was 
raised  to  die  ministry  for  the  express  purpose 
of  signing  flie  treaty,  which  seemed  to  ensure 
success  to  the  schemes  of  Austria  and  Russia 
at  the  expense  of  France.  It  was,  perhaps, 
well  even  for  the  French  interest  that  Fred- 
erick's efTeclnal  defence  in  the  struggle  which 
has  immortalized  his-  name,  prevented  Austria 
from  becoming  supreme  in  Germany,  and  the 
Russian  dominion  from  advancing  to  the  Oder. 
From  the  time  when,  anticipating  the  maturity 
of  the  schemes  of  the  enemy,  the  king  broke 
into  Saxony,  ami  forced  the  elector's  anny  to 
•mrender  at  Pima;  while  the  wretched  ffrtibl 
looked  down  in  suety,  on  the  consequences  of 
his  purchased  intri^es,  from  the  impregnable 
heights  of  RdnigsteiB ;  through  all  the  varying 
fortunes  of  the  war  to  his  final  desertion  by 
his  only  ally,  his  firmness  never  failed  him. 
One  day  defeated,  another  triumphant;  while 
Prussia  was  taking  oaths  of  fealty  to  the  Cxai^ 
ina,  and  while  Austrian  cavalry  were  ravaging 
the  Mark  of  Brandenburg,  and  bivouakins  in 
the  streets  of  Berlin— stiir  keeping  firm  hold  of 
Saxony,  and  kntmlng  Oat  his  army  was  his 
kingdom,  he  trusted  to  the  course  of  events  to 
dissolve  the  coalition,  and,  at  the  worst,  he  de- 
termined to  perish  wiHi  the  power  which  be 
had  created.  In  his  utmost  distress,  his  gaiety 
never  forsook  him.  A  deserter  excused  himself 
by  saying  that  he  only  \eft  his  cause  when  it 
seemed  hopeless.  "Wait  till  the  end  of  this 
campaign,"  said  Ihe  king,  "and  if  things  do  not 
mend,  I  will  then  desert  with  you." 

As  between  Enriand  and  n-aace,  although 
A.ey  had  exchanged  allies,  the  war  was  A-irtoal1y 
a  continuation  of  the  last.  But  the  Marshal  de 
Saxe  had  left  no  successor,  and  Pitt  came  fordi 
to  can  out  the  energies  of  his  eoantry.  However 
nnall  his  meiit  may  have  been  in  the  expedi- 
tion* wtkiek  he  planned,  be  had  the  inestimnble 


quality  of  confidence  in  himseK  and  the  naCioB. 
ft  was  better  to  waste  money  in  fruitless  mva. 
aions  of  France,  than  to  sund  as  in  the  last 
war,  on  the  defensive  at  borne.  The  people 
were  willing  to  support  au  army  in  Germany, 
when  tliey  found  that  Duke  Ferdinand  led  it  lo 
victory ;  and  the  conquest  of  Canada,  coinciding 
with  the  almost  incredible  advances  ofQive  ia 
India,  once  more  renewed  flw  national  con- 
sciousness of  saperiMiir  which  had  lain  do^ 
mant  since  the  ila;^s  of  Marlborongk.  Pmtes- 
tantisra  also  came  in  support  of  patriotism ;  for 
all  Germany  Mt  that  Ihe  great  question  of  Ihe 
freedom  of  religion  was  at  stake;  and  the  en- 
thusiasm of  England  for  the  cause  of  Frederick 
was  redoubled,  when  it  was  known  that  the 
Anstrian  commander  had  received  a  present  ol 
talismanie  relics,  to  mark  the  special  &vo«r  ol 
the  Pope.  No  wonder  that  the  conclusioo  ot 
the  peace  in  1763,  was  the  commencement  of 
the  well-deserved  nnpopularily  which  attended 
George  III.  for  more  than  twenty  years.  The 
nation  saw  that  the  honour  of  the  country  was 
sacrificed,  and  the  opportunity  of  humbling  in 
ancient  enemy  thrown  away,  because  the  ^l^ 
taught  and  obstinate  young  kins,  under  the 
influence  of  Lord  Bute,  hated  Frederick  as  a 
freethinker,  and  resented  as  an  encroacbmcBi 
on  his  prerogative  the  transcendeot  snperioritv 
of  Pitt.  The  speeches  and  writings  oi  the  day 
were  not  sparing  in  their  impntatiou  of  comp- 
tioH  and  baseness  to  the  hated  Scotchman  and 
his  master;  but,  for  once,  fiction  was  less  strange 
than  truth.  It  was  not  known  that  the  lut 
operations  of  the  war  were  a  fraud  on  botb 
sides;  that  England,  with  a  stake  of  a  hundred 
thousand  men  in  the  field,  was  nrging  France 
to  attack  her  own  general,  Dake  Ferdinand, 
and  complaining,  "Yon  will  let  yourselves  W 
beaten,  and  we  cannot  make  peace,  we  ibaH 
not  even  dare  to  propose  it  to  pariiament."  A 
Frenchman,  who  knew  the  sUte  of  the  national 
resources,  might  more  easily  have  pardoned 
his  government  fortheir  conduct,  in  consequence 
of  Lord  Bute's  remonstrance.  "As  soon  as  yoi 
receive  this  letter,"  wrote  the  kingto  the  Pruce 
de  Soubise,  "you  will  pass  the  Helda  and  st- 
uck the  enemy,  without  considering  wheiber 
the  arrangements  are  suitable ;  and  whaterer 
may  be  the  success,  you  shall  not  be  responsible 
for  it"  "The  letter  of  the  king,"  add^  >be 
minister,  "is  too  formal  to  mA«  it  necessar>' 
for  me  to  add  any  ttung.  But  I  can  tell  yov, 
that  if  the  king's  umy  should  be  destroyed  to 
the  last  man,  and  it  should  become  necesssn 
for  me  to  levy  a  new  one,  his  majesty  wowd 
not  be  alarmed."  Cboiseul  might  well  be  proad 
of  the  diplomatic  skill  with  wiuch  he  had  drawn 
Spain  into  the  war  in  time  to  share  in  the  sa- 
crifices which  the  defeated  party  mnst  make- 
He  might  also  think  himself  fortunate  in  (be 
character  of  the  English  Ambassador,  the  Dake 
of  Bedford,  of  whom  we  have  already  spoken. 
The  charge  of  Junius  that  he  was  uftuenced 
b^  bribes,  is  destitute  of  all  probable  fioimda- 
tioQ.  In  deserting  the  king  of  Prussia,  and  ens 
voliHileering  to  secure  a  part  of  his  doniaioH 
to  Russia,  as  well  as  in  a  general  readiness  jo 
make  concessions  to  the  enemy,  he  coild 
hardly  exceed  die  wishes  of  George  m.  u» 
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iwdBate:  bat  he  seems  to  bave  sacrificed  die 
cUiau  of  his  country  with  a  grace  peculiarly 
his  ovD.  The  Duke  de  Choisenl  ohjected  to 
die  estahUshmeDt  of  Eoglisb  garrisons  i&  some  of 
the  somU  islaads  on  the  coast  of  Newfouodland. 
The  Duke  of  Bedford  related,  in  answer,  the 
explaoatioa  which  Bouret,  a  wealthy  fioaocier, 
lua  given  him  of  the  eaormous  expenses  which 
he  had  incurred  ia  fitting  up  a  house  which 
was  occasionally  honoured  by  royal  visits.  "It 
a  iadeed  expensive,  but  it  is  lor  the  king." 
"la  the  saaae  manner,"  he  continued,  "1  siy  to 
you,  there  shall  be  no  garrison  in  the  islands 
of  Mignelon  and  St.  Pierre.  It  may  perhaps 
cort  me  my  head;  nuu,  motui9ur,  c^ttt  pour 
U  roi" 

It  is  a  singular  proof  of  the  perverted  judgment 
I  of  the  European  aristocracy,  that  France  was 
I  sever  more  generally  admired  and  looked  up 
I  to  than  during  its  lowest  period  of  political  de- 
basement :  from  the  beginning  of^  the  seven 
jears'  war,  to  the  death  of  Louis  XV.  The 
indal  wlendour  and  luxury  of  the  great  nobi- 
lity comoined  with  tlie  brilliant  reputation  of 
ibe  liteniy  circles  which  met  at  (he  tables  of 
Hdvettu  and  of  Holhadb,  to  nake  Paris  the 
Kknowlcdged  capital  of  Europe.   It  united  the 
CMnrcBienca  of  old  abuses  with  the  satisfaction 
«r  contempt   for  them.    Duke  Ferdinand  of 
I  Bronswick,  and  his  nephew,   the  celebrated 
I  ^e,  who  was  long  afterwards  bribed  or  beaten 
byDumouriez,  always  professed  to  regret  their 

Casition  as  Germans.    "Be  assured,"  said  the 
no  of  the  English  victory  of  Miuden,  "that 
there  is  no  German,  however  noble  or  power- 
fil,  who  would  not  he  proud  to  serve  under 
the  huuer  of  France.  What  happiness  to  serve 
IB  ynir  company  in  war,  and  to  live  at  Paris 
ia  time  of  peace!"  Gustavus  III.  of  Sweden, 
and  Catharine  II.  of  Russia,  thoiuht  a  corres- 
poadence  with  the  philosophic  leaders  necessarv 
to  their   reputation;   and   Frederick  himself 
nuiatained  through  life,   the  contempt  with 
which  his  father's  homely  tastes  had  unhappily 
tfi^ired  him,  for  the  language  and  customs  of 
his  native  country.    But  at  home,  the  French 
,   themielves  were  hegiiming  to  form  a  truer 
jadment.   Familiarity,  and  the  opportunity  of 
wokiag  behind  the  scenes,  produced  the  same 
fceliags  with  which  Italians  formerly  regarded 
the  Pope,  whilecredolous  ultra-montanes  trembled 
1^  Us  authority.    While  Louis  sank  into  the 
lowest  depths  of  contempt,  and  the  patronage 
o(  the  intunoos  Dn  Barry  raised  tne  Duke 
d'Aiguillon  to  power  in  the  place  of  Choiseul, 
the  better  class  of  Frenchmen  were  beginning 
1  to  look  for  some  principle  of  national  regenera- 
I   ten.  Political  economy,  utilitarianism,  Anglo- 
■uia,  were  all  proou  of  the  sotuoer  and 
I   wholesomer  feeliie^  of  the  second  generation  of 
philosophers.  Those  who  were  sanguine,  hoped 
Tor  regeneration;  while  thoa«  who  found  them- 
selves at  ease,  thought  that  it  was  already 
<Mi&  because  religions  wars  and  persecution, 
which  Voltaire  and  his  disciples  always  re- 
pnseDt  as  the  worst  alBiction  to  which  mankind 
tte  liable,  seemed  for  the -time  to  be  at  an 
ttd.  The  best  proof  of  a  Providence,  it  was 
uid,  is  that  under  Louis  XV.  France  should 
c^ioy  presperiQr.  If  the  fact  had  been  true,. 


the  fairer  inference  would  seem  to  ba  some- 
what different.  The  insuperable  difficulty  of 
reform  consisted  in  the  hold  which  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  upper  classes  had  taken  on  the 
people.  The  Revolution  showed  the  pattern 
of  tne  RicbeUeus  and  d'Aiguillons  worked  in 
a  coarser  stuff.  But  before  the  result  was 
known,  it  was  right  and  natural  to  hope  the 
best,  and  even  to  over-estimate  the  casual  ad- 
vanUges  wbixh  resulted  from  the  conflicts  of 
rival  statesmen.  All  wise  and  honest  men  rejoiced 
when  Choiseul  expelled  the  Jesuits;  and  when 
d'AiguiUon  and  Jiaupeou  had  incurred  the 
odium  of  destroying  Uie  parliaments,  it  was 
justly  considered  a  ^ve  error  in  Louis  XVI., 
that  by  the  advice  of  Maurepas  he  restored 
them.  The  unprovoked  attack  on  England, 
which  followed  Lafayette's  volunteer  expedition 
10  America,  was  ultimately  more  injurious  to 
the  government  which  commenced  it,  than  to  the 
enemy ;  but  the  enthusiasm  for  supposed  pppular 
rights  which  accompanied  it,  was  a  better 
symptom  of  the  moral  condition  of  the  nation, 
than  the  wanton  indifference  to  bloodshed  with 
which  Belleisle  or  Hemes  had'  plunged  into 
war.  Honest  nen,  such  as  Turgot,  Necker, 
and  Lafayette,  a»  well  as  men  like  Miraheau, 
of  mere  ability,  were  prepared  to  reform  many 
of  the  abuses  which  oppressed  the  country. 
But  to  this,  power  and  tne  support  of  public 
opinion  were  necessary,  and  respect  for  author- 
ity was  one  of  the  superstitions  (les  pr^jug£s) 
which  the  people  haa  been  effectoally  taught 
to  despise. 

In  toe  rest  ol  Europe,  the  spirit  of  change 
took  a  different  course.  The  example  of  Fred- 
erick of  Prussia,  recommended  by  his  great 
reputation,  led  lungs  and  ministers  to  reform, 
by  removing  the  impediments  which  checked 
the  action  of  absolute  government.  The  French 
philosophers  had  done  them  the  service  of 
making  chartered  privileges,  and  sacred  foun- 
dations, contemptible;  and  although  the  people 
clung,  as  in  all  but  extraordinary  occasions 
they  will  cling,  to  the  usages  of  their  ancestors, 
the  approbation  of  those  who  guided  public 
opinion  supported  &a  introduction  of  the  cen- 
tralizing monarchies  which  still  govern  a  great 
part  or  continental  Europe.  Pombd,  in  Portu- 
gal; Charles  III.,  with  the  assiMance  of  Ta- 
nucci,  in  Naples ;  and  afterwards,  of  Aranda, 
in  Spain;  acted  in  the  same  spirit  with  Gus- 
tavus lU.,  when  he  overthrew  the  Swedish 
oligarchy;  and  widi  Joseph  II.,  in  his  unsuc- 
cessful attempt  to  renew  in  the  house  of  liaps- 
burg  the  aalborityof  the  Franconian  Emperors. 
The  suppression  of  the  Jesuits  was  equivalent 
to .  a  puhlic  declaration,  that  kings  were  no 
more  to  be  jsovemcd  by  confessors ;  and  the 
general  indi&rence  to  established  institutions 
made  way  for  a  firmer  and  more  practical, 
though  less  gorgeous  system  of  monarchy.  It 
yet  remains  to  be  seen  how  far  human  im- 
provement will  be  promoted  by  the  theory  of 
government,  which  Frederick  exemplified,  and 
Napoleon  carried  to  perfection;  but  there  can 
be  no  doubt,  that  to  nations  oppressed  by  ob- 
solete and  complicated  systems  of  power,  the 
establishment  of  a  ntiUtarian  despotism,  offer*, 
for  Ute  tim^  relief. 
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or  all  the  liings  and  statesmen  of  the  ccn- 
tnry>  Schlosser  appears  to  conSne  his  admira* 
tion  almost  exclusively  to  the  King  of  Prussia. 
That  he  was  the  greatest  man  of  nis  tinie,  all 
'will  admit,  and  that  he  had  great  defects,  few 
of  his  admirers  will  deny.  When  we  consider 
his  selfishness,  his  encouragement  of  profligate 
French  literature,  his  contempt  for  his  country- 
men,  his  tyranny  to  the  Saxons,  his  participa- 
tion in  the  gigantic  wickedness  of  Russia  to- 
wards Poland,  we  feel  inclined  to  think  bim  a 
bad  man:  as  we  might  be  led  to  doubt  his  po- 
litical foresight  aniT  wisdom,  by  some  of  nis 
financial  and  political  measures.  He  imported 
financiers  from  France,*  to  introduce  into  his 
dominions  the  universally  reprobated  system  of 
the  farms;  and  he  kept  accounts  only  so  far 
as  to  know  that  his  receipts  exceeded  his  ex- 
penditure. In  other  respects,  notwithstanding 
the  change  of  circumstances,  he  altered  none 
of  tbe  official  arrangements  of  bis  father^  who 
had  made  it  his  cnief  object  to  confine  bis 
ministers  to  tbe  bosioess  of  clerks,  as  a  security 
for  his  own  absolnte  _power.  His  absurdly 
vexations  ratcise  regulations  were  the  nataral 
errors  of  a  crude  political  economy;  but  it 
seems  to  his  dbcremt  as  a  statesman,  that  he 
had  reduced  the  whole  monarchy  so  completely 
to  a  machine  which  no  one  but  himself  knew 
how  to  set  in  motion,  that  under  bis  weak 
and  indolent  successor  it  seemed  on  the  point 
of  dissolution.  The  secret  despatches  of  Mira- 
bean  from  Berlin,  where  he  was  residing  on  a 
diplomatic  mission  at  the  time  of  the  great 
king's  death,  offer  a  lively  picture  of  the  help- 
less confunon  which  followed  the  removal  of 
the  presiding  hand.  But  it  is  safer  to  listen  to 
the  judgment  of  his  countrymen,  and  to  look 
at  great  results.  Prussia  is  still  a  powerful 
monarchv,  and  the  spirit  of  its  chief  founder 
has  proctuced  many  of  tbe  changes  which  he 
neglected.  He  has  long  been  forgiven  by  Germans 
for  despising  them,  in  consideration  of  his  hav- 
ing raised  them  above  the  contempt  of  others. 
If  he  was  selfish,  he  wasted  no  money  on  lux- 
ury or  pageantry,  but  sought  his  own  interest 
in  Uie  welfare  of  the  kingdom,  to  the  ugrand- 
izement  of  which  he  devoted  his  liraT  As 
compared  with  his  amiable  contemporary,  Au- 
gustus 111.  of  Saxony,  he  forcibly  exemplifies 
the  universal  truth,  that  a  merely  able  man 
will  govern  better  than  a  merely  good  one. 
The  general  testimony  of  friends  and  enemies, 
is  seldom  widely  mistaken;  and  it  may  guide 
us  in  our  judgment  to  remember,  that  in  1813, 
the  Prussians  contrasted  the  timid  vacillation 
of  their  court,  with  the  heroic  vigour  of  Fred- 
erick: and  that  to  this  day,  he  is  tbe  object  of 
the  bitterest  malice  of  aU  the  Catholic  bigots 
in  Europe. 

The  same  feeling  of  German  patriotism,  which 
explains  Schlosser's  grateful  admiration  of  Fred- 
erick, accounts  for  the  regret  with  which  he 
regards  the  failure  of  the  schemes  of  Joseph  11. 
During  fifteen  years  of  his  reign,  as  Emperor, 
he  was  kept  in  check  by  the  authority  of  his 
mother,  who  retained  the  administration  of  the 
hereditary  states;  but  it  is  not  probable  that 
bis  plana  of  reform  could,  under  any  circum- 
stances,  have  Bact«eded.  The  bitemis  vS  tbe 


princes  of  the  empire  must  always  have  oiuted 
them  against  an  attempt  to  enlarge  the  impentl 
prerogative;  and  even  if  France  had  heartily 
supported  Austria,  the  power  of  a  Gemu 
League,  under  a  leader  such  as  Frederick,  was 
too  formidable  to  be  defied  with  pnidcnce. 
Mor  are  we  satisfied,  that  even  for  the  chance 
of  recovering  the  national  unity,  it  would  have 
been  prudent  for  Germany  to  support  the  am- 
bitious policy  of  Joseph.  An  accomplice  ia 
tbe  partition  of  Poland,  be  could  pretend  to  a» 
TMftrd  for  national  independence;  a  confederate 
with  CatherHie  in  the  Turkish  war,  he  was 
guilty  of  a  fatal  error  in  aggrandizing  bis  most 
formidable  neighbour:  and  the  universal  disHke 
with  which  be  was  regarded:  the  imprudent  dis- 
regard for  popular  opinion,  which  lost  him  tbe 
Netherlands:  and  in  general,  the  bad  soccess 
of  bis  projects;  prove  that  he  was  nodeser\'iBg 
of  the  confidence,  which  he  could  never  obtain. 
His  principles  of  regeneration  were  those  of  his 
age ;  involving  a  removal  of  abuses  bv  a  dis- 
regard to  rights,  and  a  levelling  of  all  sabor 
dinate  inequalities,  to  leave  free  room  for  tbe 
sovereign  authority  to  act.  If  the  jorisdtctioa 
of  tbe  imperial  courts  was  clogged  by  techni- 
calities, its  forms  were  nevertheless  the  relics 
of  the  old  constitution,  and  not  merely  the  i» 
pediments  to  its  energv.  The  principle  of  ad- 
ncrcnce  to  forms  involved  the  matotensDce  (rf 
general  rules,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  arbitrair 
interference  of  the  sovereign!  and  if  Josepa 
had  succeeded  in  establishing  his  own  right  to 
influence  the  administration  of  justice  hts  sik- 
cess  would  have -been  more  fatal  totbereaiaiu 
of  a  central  anthority  in  the  empire,  than  evea 
his  failure.  In  the  Aulic  Council  at  Vienna, 
as  well  as  in  the  Imperial  Chamber  at  Welilar, 
the  Emperor's  energetic  attempts  at  innovatioa 
were  defeated  by  the  invinciole  slowness  and 
ingenuity  of  lawyers,  whom  Schlosser  compares 
to  Lord  Eldoo;  and  when  Joseph,  in  despair, 
turned  his  attention  to  the  extension  of  his  be* 
reditary  dominions,  he  found  himself  controlled 
by  the  arms  and  preponderating  influence  of 
Frederick. 

The  influence  of  lawyers  in  Germany  is  wiA 
Schlosser  an  ever-reeumn^  source  of  inaigottioB- 
Whenever  an  act  of  spoliation  was  to  be  eon- 
mitted,  when  Frederick  reijnired  Silesia,  or 
Charles  Albert  Bohemia,  jurists  were  over  read^ 
with  deductions,  as  they  were  called,  of  the 
rights  of  the  claimant,  which  were  not  unlike 
the  documents  which  had  of  old  preceded  an 
irruption  of  the  Plantagenets  into  Normandy  or 
Aquitaine.  With  the  state  of  justice  in  (he 
several  states  of  the  empire  we  are  not  at  pre- 
sent concetned,  but  the  ^neral  tendency  of  tbe 
jurisdiction  of  the  Imperial  Courts  appears  evea 
in  tbe  eighteenth  century  to  have  been  in  favour 
of  justice  and  good  government.  It  was,  as 
Mr.  Uallam  remarks,  from  the  public  liw  of 
Germany,  that  the  public  law  of  Carope  arose. 
The  mere  profession  of  appealing  to  right  was 
some  check  on  the  unrestrictea  use  of  force. 
But  in  detail,  we  doubt  not  that  the  proceed- 
ings were  as  vexations  as  the  circomstancei 
which  gave  rise  to  them  were  sometimes  so- 
gular. 

Then  ia  no  portion  of  Sdilosser'a  trarkvon 
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valiublc  thin  hu  incidenUl  notices  of  tbe  in- 
Knul  condition  of  tlie  Gennau  states,  especially 
^  Bavaria,  with  its  vain  struggles  against  the 
^Ufal  dominion  of  the  Jesuits;  but  we  are 
uable  to  follow  bin  into  details,  or  even  to 
enter  into  a  general  oatline  of  the  history.  We 
most  pass  over  his  instructive  summary  of  tho 
rcTohitions  of  Sweden,  and  bis  forcible  descrip* 
tioD  of  the  unparalleled  crimes  and  ^at  suc- 
cesses in  Russia.  On  the  subject  of  Eoglaod 
be  is,  as  it  seems  to  us,  scarcely  unprejudiced; 
but  we  are  well  aware  how  easily  a  bias  on 
(be  other  side  may  arise  from  national  feeling. 
At  the  same  time>  the  oniversal  adoption  by 
Gennan  writers  of  oar  common  divisioo  of  Eu- 
rope into  England  and  the  continent,  is  we  be- 
ll^, the  index  of  a  well-founded  belief,  that 
Mr  national  character  offers  peculiar  difficulties 
to  a  foreigner.  Nor  are  vre  satisfied  that  the 
effect  of  the  many  years  of  one-sided  falsehood, 
daring  which  Napoleon  controlled  tbe  press  of 
Gennany,  will  have  worn  out  till  another  geo- 
enlion  has  passed  away. 

We  are  not  iuclined  to  enter  iolo  anv  gcne- 
nl  defence  of  the  national  character  as  it  exists 
at  the  present  day.  It  may  be  true  that  we 
ain  (00  exclosively  at  the  attainment  of  utili- 
tarian objects;  it  is,  we  believe,  certain,  that 
public  opinion  is  hostile  to  independent  inquiry, 
t«  speculative  philosophy,  and  to  freedonr  of 
(kn^t  and  opinion,  which  seems,  indeed,  from 
ibe  time  of  Socrates,  to  have  been  considered 
incompatible  with  free  political  iustitations.  The 
wide  separation  of  tbe  different  classes  of  so- 
cietv,  the  sycophantic  deference  which  is  paid 
to  rank,  have  been  long,  and  with  good  reason, 
established  among  our  indigenous  common- 
^aces,  and  we  cannot  complain  if  they  are  re- 
probated by  the  additional  authority  of  a  fo- 
rei^  historian.  But  we  are  at  a  loss  to  con- 
jeciore  the  grounds  on  which  Schlosser  has 
Tdmed  his  indgracnt  of  the  state  of  private 
■orals  in  England.  The  higher  classes  were, 
ID  tbe  middle  of  the  last  century,  as  he  justly 
obscr\'es,  licenlioos  and  dissipated:  but,  he  adds, 
tbev  had  not  reached  the  same  height  of  pro- 
fli^cy  with  the  Russian  nobility  of  that  lime, 
or  with  the  English  aristocracy  of  the  present 
ivf.  In  other  words,  the  race  from  which 
Fielding  and  Smollett  drew  their  characters, 
tbe  immediate  successors  uf  the  coropanions  of 
Cbartres  and  Beau  Fielding,  were  better  than  the 
'  En^ish  nobility  of  the  present  day,  who  are 
OD  a  level  with  such  men  as  Menzihoff  and  Or- 
I  loff:  with  ministers  who  received  the  knout 
I  vithoDt  losing  ofBce,  with  the  ornaments  of  a 
.  tonrt  where  empresses  drank  brandy  with  cor- 
porals, and  where  a  chaste  woman  was  as  nn- 
Deard  of  as  an  honest  man.  There  is  more 
pinsibility  perhaps  in  the  assertion  that  the 
pnaiahnent  inflicted  on  the  rebels  of  1745,  ex- 
ceeded in  barbarity  any  torments  allowed  by 
ilie  criminal  co^  of  oivilixed  Europe.  Yet 
<be  disgusting  accnsoriea  of  execution  for  hi^ 
treason  did  not  commence  till  life  was  extinct; 
snd  Schlosser  himself  furnishes  ns  with  abun. 
dant  examples  of  far  more  cruel  punishments. 
Jodicial  torture  existed  in  some  parts  of  Ger- 
■nany  till  within  the  present  generation.  In 
Bavaria,  cufionsly  refined  modes  of  execution 


were  devised  after  the  seven  years'  war.  Chris- 
tian VI.  of  Denmark  passed  a  law  by  which 
murderers  were  to  receive  sevenly-two  lashes 
a  week  for  nine  successive  weeks,  and  then  to 
be  broken  dive  on  the  wheel.  We  may  add 
the  well-known  case  of  Daniien,  who,  in  1757, 
was  tortured  and  broken  on  the  wheel;  and 
of  the  Chevalier  de  la  fiarre,  who,  in  1766, 
was,  for  an  alleged  blasphemy,  executed  at  tke 
age  of  seventeen,  after  undergouig  the  rack, 
and  having  his  tongue  cut  out. 

We  willingly  admit  Uiat  Scblosser's  knowledge 
of  the  details  of  English  history  is  both  cxtensi%-e 
and  minute.  He  quotes  Lord  Brougham  and 
Miss  Martinean  with  his  usual  dispraise;  and 
condescends  even  to  bestow  a  few  sentences  of 
contempt  on  Madame  D'Arblay's  diary.  There 
are  a  few  inaccuracies  of  little  importance,  which 
it  would  be  desirable  to  correct  hereafter,  as 
they  may  confuse  a  careless  reader.  Thus  Sir 
William*  Howe,  the  brother  of  the  admiral,  is 
called  Lord  Howe;  Mr.  Stuart  Mackenzie,  Lord 
Stuart  Mackenzie;  and  Mr.  George  Grenville 
receives  the  tide  of  Lord  Grenville,  which  was 
first  created  in  the  next  generation.  The  well- 
known  Mrs.  Montague  of  Boswell  and  Madame 
D'Arblay,  becomes  Lady  Hont^ue^  and  from 
this  trifling  mistake,  an  erroneous  inference  is 
drawn  of  the  superior  rank  of  her  circle  to  that 
of  Mrs.  Yesey.  There  are  some  theoretical 
conclusions,  which  seem  to  involve  more  serious 
errors. 

The  historian  attributes  tbe  popularity  of  Junius 
to  his  supposed  defence  of  the  Saxon  rights  of 
the  people,  against  the  Norman  privileges  of  the 
landed  aristocracy  Junkeraristocralie.  (Sgmre~ 
archij.)  We  believe  the  Saxon  law  is  mentioned 
only  once  by  Junius,  when  he  compares  tbe 
encroachments  of  Norman  lawyers  after  the  con- 
quest, «ith  tbe  alleged  innovations  of  Lord 
Mansfield;  but  however  this  may  be,  nothing 
was  further  from  the  thooghts  of  Junius,  or  of 
the  party  which  he  represented,  than  to  preach 
down  the  landed  interest  Lord  Chaihaiii  and 
Lord  Shelburne  always  appealed  to  the  country 
gentlemen  for  support,  against  the  court  and 
the  borough-owners.  Junius  himself  repeatedly 
hints,  that  bis  sympathies  are  those  ol  a  man 
of  birth  and  station;  and  he  finds  no  fault  with 
Sir  William  Draper,  when  he  eulogizes  Lord 
Granby,  for  ^vuig  men  of  rank  and  fortune 
a  preference  in  the  disposal  of  regiments.  The 
great  judge,  whom  he  so  bitterly  bated,  was  the 
creator  of  the  mercantile  law.  which  assuredly 
was  not  to  be  found  in  any  Saxon  code;  but  in 
the  chief  attack  which  he  makes  upon  him, 
with  respect  to  the  admittance  of  Eyre  to  bail, 
be  draws  his  argument  almost  entirely  from 
laws  enacted  since  the  Conquest,  of  which  the 
earliest  is  the  statute  of  Westminster,  passed  in 
127&.  The  modern  enthusiasm  in  favour  of  tbe 
Saxons  belongs  not  to  the  time  of  Junius,  but 
to  the  M»  of  n.  Thierry,  of  Sir  Francis  Palgrave, 
of  Mr.  Kcmbte,  and  of  Lord  Durham. 

A  graver  error  seems  to  be  involved  m  the 
language  in  which  Schlosser  speaks  of  (he  legal 
proeeedings  against  Wilkes,  in  1763,  for  libel. 
The  popular  rejoicing  on  the  occasion  of  his 
discharge  from  the  Tower  is  represented  as  the 
mistaken  triumph  of  a  multitude^  wliora  their 
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uistocncjr  had  cheated  out  ofsabatanttal  freedom, 
hy  ^ving  them  specious  words  ud  legal  forms 
instead.  To  this  we  answer  without  hesitation, 
that  the  inviolability  of  legal  forms  is  the  true 
test  of  constitutional  liberty.  A  natioa  which 
disreeards  them  may  be  capable  ofa  successful 
riot;  DDt  it  has  only  its  wishes,  not  its  rights, 
to  struggle  for.  A  conslitution  can  onl^  be  said 
to  exist,  when  it  is  impossible  to  violate  the 
rights  of  the  people  without  entrencbiog  on  some 
le^al  form;  and  conversely  the  sound  instinct 
01  En^ishmea  teaches  them,  that  freedom  is  in 
danger  when  law  is  taqipcred  with.  Is  it  possible 
that  so  tive  a  friend  to  liberty  can  think  that 
the  defeat  of  the  court,  and  the  release  of  a 
demagogue,  would  have  been  a  worthier  cause 
for  popular  rejoicing,  than  the  assertion  of  the 
principle  that  a  warrant  must  apply  to  a  defiuite 
person,  and  recite  a  defioite  oeraon,  and  recite 
a  definite  crime?  Lord  Camoen  and  the  Court 
of  Common  Pleas  declared  that  Lord  Egremont 
and  Lord  Halifax,  as  secretaries  of  state,  were 
Kaited  in  their  poww  of  committal  by  the  same 
rales  which  boaada  simple  justice  of  the  peace; 
that  a  general  warrant  was  ahsolutely  void ;  and 
that  'Wlkes  was  tberefMe  oUitled  to  his  dis- 
charge. It  followed  as  a  matter  of  course  that 
he  was  afterwards  entitled  to  compensation  from 
the  ministers  who  had  restrained  his  liberty; 
and  thnsjusticewasohtainedwithoutthe  necessity 
of  a  revolution;  even  without  an  act  of  parlia- 
ment;  and  in  defiance  of  an  illegal  resolution 
adopted  b^  both  Houses.  It  appears  to  as  that 
the  asscrtum  of  a  genend  pvopositioii,  which 
sbonld  have  imbodied  all  the  Rights  of  Man, 
would  have  been  of  comi>arativdy  little  value. 

If  we  are  right  in  considering  such  views  as 
these  misiaken,  the  error  is  one  into  which  an 
English  historian  would  not  be  likely  to  fall: 
but  Schlosser's  position  and  habits  of  thought 

S've  him  many  counterbalancing  advantages, 
e  is  apparently  exempt  from  thepartv  feeling 
which  expresses  itself  as  often  by  forced  candour 
as  by  zealous  advocacy}  and  he  greatly  prefers 


naked  truth  to  the  edifying  «se  wUeh  may  W 
made  of  it.  He  expressly  disclaims  the  power 
of  graphic  and  ot^ective  description,  as  lar  u 
it  depends  on  the  projection  of  the  writer  into 
his  subject  by  assuming  the  feelings  and  spirit 
of  another  time  or  place.  Things  as  they  appear 
to  him,  not  as  they  might  have  aukearea  to 
him  if  be  had  witnessed  them,  fom  the  subject 
ol  his  work ;  and  in  his  account  of  literatore, 
as  well  as  in  the  political  portion  ofhishiatorv, 
he  oses  the  language,  and  judges  by  the  atandaru 
of  the  present  day.  The  general  severi^  ui 
freqinent  bitteraess  of  his  censures  seems  to  n 
to  arise  from  the  entire  and  unaffected  serionaos 
with  vi^ch  he  writes:  it  is  at  least  cwiiatendy 
indiscriminate.  Jesuits,  Pietists,  and  Encyclo- 
paedists; Jacobins  and  Doctrinaires;  thecareUsi 
shallowness  of  Voltaire;  the  supercilious  ia- 
difference  of  Gothe;  England  with  itsnarrowMM; 
Germany  with  its  inefficiency:  all  move  bb 
indignation  in  turn,  because  (hey  all  sew  lo 
him  defective  in  moral  eamestnesa.  In  sow 
cases  he  may  be  unintentionally  uiyust,  but  it 
is  from  a  mistake  in  die  lact,  not  m  the  nie 
by  whid  it  is  estimated.  He  neither  tbiaki 
bigoted  pNDsiliveness  the  test  of  earaestBeu,  not 
love  of  innovation  equivalent  to  a  desire  for 
improvement;  and  he  holds  men  respoasiblc 
for  wilful  ignorance,  as  well  as  for  neglect  U 
act  up  lo  their  knowledge.  In  England,  wbeit 
opinions,  if  firmlv  held,  are  supposed  lo  jostilY 
Ineniselves  and  tneir  practical  results,  we  thisk 
that  ScUosser's  history  may  in  this  respect,  as 
well  as  in  many  others,  produce  a  beneficisl 
effect.  As  a  general  histurv  of  the  eigbteenA 
century,  it  takes  up  ground  which  has  not,  as 
fiw  as  we  know,  been  preoccufoed  by  any  Englid 
wrilOT.  In  approaching  the  FreDCh  RevolutioB 
and  the  Wars  of  the  Empire,  the  historian  will 
have  many  competitors.  What  his  comparaiive 
success  maybe  it  is  not  necessary  to  anticipate; 
but  it  is  at  least  certain,  that  a  sufficient  histor]' 
embracing  the  whole  of  that  tine  BtUl  renaiai 
to  be  wntlen. 


A  Voyage  round  the  Coasts  of  Scotland  and  the  Isles.  By  Jambs  Wilsor,  F.R.S.E^ 
N.W.S.   2  Vols.  12mo.   Edinburgh:  1842. 

(from  the  KMNKinQH  REVIEW.) 


Tuhe  are  few  oeunMes  in  (he  civilized  world 
that  possess  obje<^  and  institotions  of  a  higher 
and  more  varied  intmat  than  our  own  native 
land.  Approximating  in  its  locality  to  the  frigid 
xone — and  deeply  indented  throughout  its  pen* 
insular  outline  by  winding  estuaries,  and  spac- 
ious bays,  and  deep  inlets  of  the  ocean,  and 
fringed  on  its  western  and  northern  shores  by 
innumerable  islands— Sr-otland  enjovs  a  climate 
at  once  mild  and  salubrious,  equally  removed 
from  the  rigonrs  of  an  arctic  winter  and  Ae 
aoorching  beato  of  a  tropical  sun.  No  exbala* 
tlou  pMMm  its  atmosphere— M  siraceo  bligbs 
it— no  tornado  ahakn  iti  ud-weknownomon 


of  the  earthquake  than  iriiat  ia  requirad  to 
make  us  grateM  for  ear  ignorance. 

At  every  season  of  the  year  Soolland  is  ae> 
cessible  to  the  stranger,  whether  he  coaies  u 
a  pilgrim,  with  his  staff  and  his  scrip,  or 
welcomed  to  oar  shores  by  the  li^t-beacoM 
which  keep  w^h  over  them  by  night.  A 
railroad  unites  its  political  with  its  commercial 
metropolis,  mail-coaches  pass  daily  along  its 
great  lines  of  communication,  and  the  o»f 
steamer  plies  with  onceasuig  industry  ^eig  it* 
sinuous  and  rugged  coasts.  , 

With  thto  external  character  Oe  iatenor  «r 
our  peiiBflnla  «actly  corre^KUids.  ISautu* 
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nagu  ofloAy  aspect,  here  rising  into  peaks 
of  ^bileT  there  descending  into  precipices  of 
nciss,  or  running  into  piilan  of  basu^  em- 
bosom lakes  of  the  purest  and  most  limpid 
water:  or  give  birth  in  their  corries  to  the 
elements  of  the  cataract  which  at  a  lower  level 
thmders  over  its  precipices,  and  to  the  sources 
of  the  mighfv  river  which  adorns  and  fertilizes 
Ike  region  or  industry  and  life.  In  descending 
to  the  level  of  vegetable  forms,  we  enter  upon 
scnwrv  at  once  pictaresqae  and  beantiftd— nera 
dotbed  with  the  sober  neatii,  there  gay  with 
the  richest  verdur^— in  one  place  the  crevices 
of  the  rock  poshing  out  their  cramped  and  wild 
vegetation,  and  at  another  the  river-banks  dis- 
playing their  embroidery  of  birch  and  oak: 
vhile  the  flanks  of  the  eternal  hills  retire  into 
pnrple  shadow,  invested  with  the  folds  of  the 
^oomv  and  stately  pine 

In  ilie  miAnt  of  scenes  like  these,  the  geo- 
Itvist  and  the  antiquary  will  diseover  features 
of  nature  and  works  of  art  which  no  other 
cMUtry  but  onra  has  yet  exhibited.  We  speak 
Mt  of  OUT  lavas,  of  onr  trap  and  granite,  or  or  the 
frecioas  gems  and  ores  which  they  contain;— 
■or  of  our  baried  forests,  showing,  to  the  fourth 
ni  fifth  generation,  the  decaying  tmnks  of 
their  vegetable  denizens.  We  speak  not  of 
onr  basaltic  caves  lashed  by  the  ocean's  billows, 
nor  of  oar  columnar  sea-cKfi's  stretching  out 
(heir  Doric  colonnades,  or  shooting  forth  their 
krokeo  shafts  and  their  shattered  polygons. 
We  speak  not  of  our  ancient  castles  guarding 
nnr  raonntain  passes^  or  frowning  from  onr 
headhnds :— nor  of  the  plains  and  fastnesses 
where  Roman  ambition  was  checked,  and  English 
domination  humbled.  Other  nations  can  boast 
of  such  objects  as  well  as  we;  but  we  refer  to 
ODe  of  the  roost  magnificent  catastrophes  of  the 
inteditovian  a^— the  Parallel  Roads  of  Glen- 
TOT— which  baffle  the  sagacity  of  the  geologist; 
ina  tn  those  splendid  works  of  man,  the  vitri- 
6ed  fortso  of  Scotland,  which  equally  perplex 
Ae  architect  and  the  antiquary.  Scenes  like 
these  would  -vdl  reward  the  lahonr  of  any 
traveller,  even  from  the  remotest  regions  M 
tbe  globe. 

In  our  sober  latitude,  and  in  a  land  neitfier 
i«ening  with  wealth  nor  familiar  with  luxury, 
a  stranger  roust  not  expect  any  of  those  ex- 
citmg  amusements  which  he  may  have  found 
in  richer  conntries,  and  among  an  idler  people. 
We  cannot  offer  him  either  the  bnll-flght  or  (he 
nmtval;  and  he  must  recross  the  Tweed  be- 
fore he  can  eqjoy  in  perfection  the  excitements 
of  the  turf,  or  witness  the  brotalily  of  the 
prize-ring.  But  in  compensation  we  can  con- 
wet  him 

'To  tfee  Moenl  tbo  HMoral  tlie  Joyons  moors] 
Whtn  AntniDn  dlaplays  ber  golden  aloret; 
Wkwo  the  sUrUed  groiue  and  tht  bUckcocK 

At  the  watt-known  rsport,  on  wblrring  wing. 

*  Dr.  BfaeeoUocb  bas  enumorated  thtrtf  •t  tbese, 
*f  wbitt  only  one  l»  aontb  of  tb»  Forth,  namely, 
St  Cutis  Qower  in  Oalloway.  We  kave  Men  In- 
'^Uns  mt  another  at  Cowdeaftnawn  in  lefwlefe- 


or  tkrihar  nartb,  whan  the  dnw  .<ear  ge 
UnreMtraln'd  o'er  the  aamBiltii  of  Ben-y-gloe; 
And  Glen  Tilt  andOlen  Bmar  re-ocho  IIwmumI 
or  the  hart  held  to  bay  by  the  deop-moMthed 
bloudtaound; 

And  the  aaglt  stoops  down  fnm  Sehehalliaa  to 

claim 

With  the  fox  and  the  raven  hia  ahue  of  the 
game. 

To  the  traveller  of  graver  mood,  ScotUmd 
presents  several  olgecta  of  contemplation  of  no 
common  interest,  and  of  no  mean  importance. 
In  her  institutions  for  religious,  moral,  and 
general  education,  there  will  be  found  arrange- 
ments to  admire  and  to  imitate;  and  in  the  re- 
agency  of  knowledge,  thus  conveyed,  upon  the 
characters,  and  manners,  and  habits  of  her 
people,  the  philosooher  may  discover  new  ob- 
jects of  study,  ana  the  statesman  new  prin- 
ciples of  government.  In  onr  parish  churches 
and  parochial  schools  the^  will  recognize  the 
machinery  by  which  a  virtuous  and  a  pious 
popniation  have  been  reared ;  and  in  the  sim- 
plicity of  oar  worship,  they  may  discover  the 
process  by  which  faith  can  appeal  to  the  judg- 
ment more  than  to  the  imagination ;  and  be- 
come a  quiet  and  continuous  principle  of  dutv, 
instead  of  a  series  of  impulses,  effiuoious  only 
daring  the  high  pressure  uadw  which  they  are 
produced.  \ 

In  oar  land,  therefore,  the  traveller  will  find 
no  gorgeous  temples — no  mitred  ecclesiastics— 
none  of  the  pomp  and  circnnsluiee  which  de- 
corate the  charches  of  the  Soath.  Bat  simple 
as  are  out  rites,  and  humble  as  are  our  faith- 
ful pastors,  we  are  not  withont  associations, 
influencing  'even  the  imagination,  which  act 
more  powerfully  as  incentives  to  piety  than 
Ae  most  solemn  and  imposing  forms.  Our  civil 
and  religious  liberties  were  won  together.  With 
the  sword  in  one  hand  and  the  Bible  in  the 
other,  our  fathers  resisted  niUo  death  the  ene- 
mies of  their  faith:  and  the  scenes  on  which 
thev  triumphed— Oie  fields  on  whidi  they  fell 
— tne  spot  on  which  diey  suffered  mattyrdom, 
and  the  glens  in  which  they  worshipped,  are 
yet  remembered  with  die  holiest  reverence. 

Into  a  country  thus  pre-eminently  favoured, 
we  mi^t  have  expected  a  greater  influx  of 
professional  tourists  from  distai^  as  well  as 
tirom  neighbouring  kingdoms.  Tht  lovers  of 
the  chase  and  of  the  picturesque  have,  in  snfB- 
cient  numbers,  visited  oar  heaths,  and  onr  lake 
and  river  scenery;  but,  if  we  except  Mr. 
Scrope's  interesting  work  on  'Deer  Stalking,' 
no  account  of  the  scenes  which  they  saw,  or 
the  adventures  which  they  met  with,  has  been 
giv«  to  tibe  world.  The  tour  of  Dr.  JohnsM 
to  the  Uelnrtdes.  and  of  Dr.  Hibhert  Ware  to 
the  Shetland  Isles,  however  valuable,  possess 
only  a  limited  interest:  while  die  more  ambi- 
tious productions  of  Pennant  and  Maccnlloch 
by  no  means  supply  the  desideratum  of  a  de- 
scripdon  of  the  Islands  and  Mainland  of  Scot- 
land. Soch  a  work,  indeed,  might  be  com- 
mted  from  the  new  Statistical  Accounts  of  oar 
Parishes,  drawn  up  by  the  resident  ekr^;  but 
diis  would  not  funiish  u«  with  wfiit  ve 
aoidoasly  desire^tike  &at  Imiaeuions  and  the 
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deliberate  opinions  of  an  aeoomplisbed  traveller, 
wito,  after  having  seen  the  wonders  and  ttie 
institutions  of  other  lands,  shottld  delineate 
our  varied  scenery,  describe  oar  literary  and 
political  establiahments,  appreciate  our  progress 
111  agriculture  and  the  maitufacturiiig  arts,  and 
record,  for  the  instruction  of  the  whole  civi- 
lized world,  the  moral  condilion  of  a  people 
blessed  with  a  School  and  a  resident  (clergy- 
man  in  every  parish:  perusing  daily  the  Book 
of  Life:  exercbing  upon  it  the  rights  of  private 
judgment;  rejecting  all  external  pressure  upon 
their  consciences :  drawuig  their  creed  and  their 
principles  of  duty  from  that  book  alone;  and 
worshipping  its  Author  according  to  the  simple 
ritual  ol  apostolic  times.  In  so  lar  as  the  des- 
cription of  scenery  and  incident  is  concerned, 
in  regard  to  our  islands  and  coasts,  the  volumes 
before  us  may  be  considered  as  supplying  the 
desideratum  we  have  mentioned;  but  an  ana- 
logons  work  is  still  wanting,  descriptive  of  the 
Lowlands  and  Highlands  of  Scotland. 

The  voyage  of  which  we  propose  to  give 
oar  readers  some  account  was  undertaken  by 
Sir  Thomas  Dick  Lauder,  Secretary-  to  the 
Scottish  Fishery  Board,  *for  the  purpose  of 

*  making  certain  uavestications  into  the  natural 
'  history  of  the  herring^  and  Mr.  Wilson,  as  a 
distinguished  natnmlist,  was  requested  by  the 
Commissioners  to  accompany  Sir  Thomas.  'The 
'object  of  the  voyagers  was  to  acquire  a  gen- 
'eral  knowledge  of  the  whole  coasts  of  Scot- 
'land,  especially  of  the  districts  near  which 
'fisheries  had  been,  or  might  with  advantage 
*be  established,  and  to  make  themselves  ac- 
'quainted  with  the  character  and  position  of 

*  the  Arariony  harbours  erected  by  the  Board;' 
and  hence  they  had  'occasion  to  visit  many 

*  localities  not  wiHiin  the  range  of  the  ordinary 
'tourist,  as  well  as  to  explore  those  numerous 
'isles  and  pictsresque  mlets  for  which  our 
'Western  shores  are  so  reniarit^le.' 

In  drawing  op  the  account  of  their  voyage, 
Mr.  Wilson  had  not  only  the  use  of  Sir  Thomas 
Dick  Lauder's  valuable  sketches,  (which  have 
been  etched  upon  steel  from  finished  drawings 
by  Mr.  Charles  Wilsonjl,^  but  the  greater  advan- 
tago  of  access  to  his  journal,  and  to  the  gen- 
eral reports  sabmitted  to  (he  Fishery  BtMO-d. 
We  may  therefore  regard  this  work  as  containing 
the  -nnited  ohservations  of  two  travellers  dis- 
tiiigobhed  by  literarv  and  scientific  acquire- 
ments: and  already  known  to  the  pnblic  asthe 
authors  of  interesting  works,  both  of  a  popular 
and  scientific  character. 

In  company  widi  sach  guides,  therefore,  we 
Mter  npon  our  Voyage  of  observation  with  the 
certainty  of  being  inslmcted,  and  the  expecta- 
tion of  being  amused  :  And  if  we  are  not  car- 
ried into  regions  of  stirring  incident  and  excit- 
ing adventure^-HT^ions  where  the  navigator  is 
boarded  by  pirates,  or  where  the  traveller  is 
plandered  by  banditti,  or  incarcerated  as  a  spy ; 
—if  we  are  not  invited  to  the  inspection  of 
Bastiles  and  Bedlams,  or  called  upon  to  visit 
the  cells  of  wretchedness  and  crime — it  is  be- 
cftuse  we  are  among  a  people  where  the  vices 
of  extrene  poverty  and  extreme  wealth  are  un- 
ksoWB]  where  the  cottage  library  always  coii- 
taiu  the  Bible;  where  one  day  hft  the  week 


sheds  its  inflnence  over  six;  and  where  tbe 
aristocracy  are  tbe  laird,  tbe  pastor,  and  the 
schoolmaater— the  representatives  of  the  propert)-, 
the  piety,  aad  the  learning  of  tbe  Pvub.  But 
nothwith^anding  these  general  secnritiea  in  fa- 
vour of  order,  we  may  occasionally  meet  widi 
some  ambignotis  deviations  from  it.  In  on 
mountain  excursions  we  may  encounter  the 
sturdy  Gael  contemplating,  over  the  muxzle  of 
his  gun,  the  habits  of  the  grouse  and  the  deer; 
or  fall  in  with  a  committee  of  chemists  stndj- 
ing  in  some  wann  corry  the  properties  of 
alcoboL 

On  the  nth  of  June  our  voyagers  embarfcci 
at  Greenock  on  board  the  Princess-Boyal,  « 
new  cutter  of  one  hondred  and  three  tats, 
built  by  Oovemment  for  the  fishery  service. 
Sailing  down  the  beantiful  expansion  of  tbe 
Firth  of  Clyde,  they  visited  Rothsay  in  tbe 
island  of  Bute,  and  passing  the  Cumbrays  and 
Holy  island,  admired  tbe  magnificent  coast  of 
Arran,  with  the  mighty  Goatfelt  predominating 
above  the  rugged  range  which  it  overshadows. 
From  Campbelton,  lying  in  a  beautiful  seioicit- 
ciUar  bay,  almost  land-locked  by  two  conical 
insular  hilla,  the  Princess-Royal  made  for  the 
coast  of  Ayrshire:  where  Us  white  fishery,  and 
the  harbonr  and  ruined  castle  of  Dunoon,  occo- 
pied  the  attention  of  the  party.  While  enjeyins 
the  hospitalities  of  Culhoro,  they  \isited  the 
loch  of  Soul-seat,  {Sedes  mnimaruin),  rrmarkabk 
for  the  myriads  of  an  ephemeral  flv,  the  Rp^t- 
mera  aibipennis,  which  forms  clouds  and  ptIUn 
rising  lo  tbe  height  of  above  fift^  fee^  and 
darkening  the  air  like  a  mass  ol  vapoer  or 
smoke.  Previous  to  their  traosfonnatwn  into 
their  strictly  ephemeral  state  of  winged  insects, 
they  are  said  to  live  in  their  subaqueoos  abodes 
for  two  or  three  years  in  the  condition  of 
tana;  bat  the  most  singular  peculiarity  of  tbe 
species  is,  that  they  'throw  on  a  slender  enve- 
'  lope  or  skin,  including  that  even  of  the  limbs, 
'  eyes,  seUe,  and  antennit  i'  and  the  angler,  after 
remaining  only  a  short  time  in  this  entomolo- 

Sical  mob,  is  completely  covered  with  the  fUmy 
(ins  of  these  gay  ephemerae. 
Leaving  Stranraer  on  the  26th  June,  our 
voyagers  directed  their  course  for  the  Giaat's 
Causeway,  one  of  those  magnificent  works  «f 
nature  wmeh  almost  transcends  description. 

*  Tbe  eiant's  Causeway,*  M)-a  Mr.  WUmii,  'pr*- 
p«lr  so  callad,  la  by  mean*  ttae  mat  ni- 
•ylceowf  featere  ef  tbe  Mens,  when  irat  viewed 
fniiu  aa  appraacUnff  vaswl.  It  Is  tke  (raat  c*- 
lumaar  cUlii,  tit*  reeky  bays,  aad  hm  aad  tfcm 
a  UU  aspiriniE  eras.  wWch  ^ve  cbaractw  tt  tht» 
Mingular  coast.  But  on  landiuf  on  what  actmti 
a  flattened  point  or  promoutory,  tbe  woadorfil 
structure  of  the  Ctiusewny  Is  at  once  appamt, 
and  la  trtily  admirable.  The  whole  mt  tbbi  pro- 
montory Is  paved  with,  er  rather  eeMpoMd  »t, 
httee  aHt-crawned  stones,  all  flttlnr  htfo  each  othn 
most  benutirutty,  mme  belns  nearly  qnadiaafHlar, 
many  alx-slded  like  ae  coah  of  ttae  heaey^. 
while  others  are  regular  eetacena  of  ttae  bm*  per- 
fMt  foreu.  0  «  o  Aa  the  whele  dopes  apwardf 
from  tto  eea,  liy  ttao  time  yon  have  walked  is- 
land a  few  budrod  yards,  yea  Ind  yaarMir  nit* 
above  ttae  Uvel  ef  tbe  adjalaing  bay  an  oUbor 
aide,  aad  tlw  eipoaad  lateral  pertian  Is  tteelf  ctm- 
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Mii  M  imtUU  Mlouwr  rai^s,  mU  ftaiMd  of 
i^nte  rietM  ptoeH  iptn  eaefe  other.  It  te,  In 
Kt,  Ike  lapi  of  ■lllla—  «f  tlMse  eotwHwu-  pieeas 
rliA  IMI  tke  ftMt  CMUeway,  Mttougb  It  Is 
rir  «  IM  ■^■■■t  »>qM>ilNlar  puttoaa  of  Uio 
br,  H«  Hrc^  tt)  Oh*  th«  *UM  lONItfeeM^ 
tmm  ffeMlwe  b  fereoptlMt;.  •  »  «  Oa  tke 
Mak,  jHt  afeora  iht  grMit  CauMrar,  the  aaae 
ncMn  pwralta,  with  thla  dlVcnnee.  (hat  the 
iHi  lit  hwfawatally,  with  their  heads  itkliing 
I  It  vm  «t  the  brae,  the  iiurfhce  of  their 
■wn  Maft  *f  ceane,  prrpeadlMlar.  «  o  e  Qn 
■  Am  vf  I  hW  ia  Ifce  aaoie  bay  there  is  a  oea- 
■I  ipM*  cahm  the  arfON,  en  accoaat  of  the 
■albiee  which  a  portioa  ef  Ita  calanaa  beara 
llkt  pIpM  erthat  teatraWBt.  They  tawraaaa  la 
afk  iprarte  tnm  aidet  te  eeatre,  aa4  thaa 
Ik  riM  Itte  a  baflelr  Med  Sethle  daenray, 
HA,  tf  tfMed,  weaU  lead  mm  late  the  eeatre 
(fttB«MUlM.'-(Vol.  I-  9t-  «B-71.) 
f  Ml  Ai>  intflrestins  coast  ihe  cutter  ran  to 
Ihy,  tveaty-five  miles  long  and  twenty-two 
mii,  mi  one  of  the  ricbesi  and  most  prodoc- 
Ir  ididi  ef  (he  Uebrtdes.  Here  the  roe  ami 
It  fiiw  Jeer  aboand ;  and  copper,  iron,  lead, 
(■•■alhe,  AN  aowng  its  mineral  productions. 
hm^  ^^  iaUnd  of  Jon  *with  her  triple 
■Mb  id  in  new  of  *tha  rouded  hot  loAy 
M^inrdiBg  the  great  whiripool  of  the 
farofah,  Hrbich  raises  (o  the  west  a  cease*' 
tB^'  the  travellers  lauded  at  (he  harbour 
ffiakny  in  Colonsay,  and  vbited  Killoaran, 
t»iw  ef  Mr  M'Ncai  of  Coloosay,  the  sole 
W"*"'  ef  the  island,  and  distingoished  hjf 
m  fibadiiy  in  bettaing  the  condition  of  hu 

'  h  lie  harbouring  island  of  Oronsay,  close 
"  k  ie»dence  of  C^tain  M'Neili,  are  the 
•i  a  ancient  abbey,  founded  by  the  Lords 
[tte  UM,vi(h  a  solitarystone  eroas  of  i^eat 
fft  lad  exmisite  wwitmapship,  which  was 
ij  Aeiched  by  Pennant,  who  has  also 
a  enlMged  view  of  die  interior  oi  the 

th*>BS  the  li^-bouse  of  i^kerryvore,  tbe 
■ade  for  ^  rUee,  a  low  and  flat  island 
H  trees  and  lew  peaU,  bat  celebrated  for 
|j>vnes  of  BMrUe,  which  is  held  in  high 
JwM.  Tbe  iahabitaftts,  who  amounted  in 
9t»141$,are  obliged  to  proceed  at  different 
*>H  le  Hnll  to  cut  and  prepare  their  peats 
M'l'ihg,  ad  afterwards  to  briK'them  home 
^Wats. 

"  frwlkn  now  proceeded  to  Staffa,  of 

■  Itr.  Wilwn  has  given  a  very  interesting 
"Him.  At  a  distance,  tbe  island,  which  ia 
li  udc  incircmnfereace,  and  by  no  means 

■  w  a  buDfish  a^eet,  and  couiats  of  an 
■iwg  table  land,  bisected  by  a  singular 

ttd  inpported  by  precipitous  coJunnar 
I N  Tirieu  heights.  Lying  down  from  (ime 
the  masy  ledge  which  meets  the 
^  of  Ae  lofty  and  sometimes  overhanging 
S  m  lonrists  'peered  over  the  giddy  pre* 
H  the  sigjbt  of  tbe  tunwllnous 

"^MirriaK  and  smjdugovflr  the  tmnoateil 
r**"  ne  beauiifiil  clMMet  columns  wUck 
»  splaadid  eanseway  betweeu 
portiim  and  tbe  sea.' 
"Wed  )rom  the  Stafia  strand  by  only  a 


fiw  feet  of  transpuent  water,  stands  tbe  «iwgnlM- 
rook  called  Booshala  or  the  Uerdsnan;  which 
*is  itself  a  perfect  gem  in  respect  to  its  beauty 
*of  haaaltie  structure,  being  composed  entirely 
'irf'tbe  nuMt  syamettical  cMumUrfonu,  sevefM 
'of  diem  bent  in  a  peculiar  manner,  and  die 
'generality  lying  on  their  sides.'  After  passing 
tiong  the  tesselaled  causeway,  which  iorms  a 
solficienUy  convenient  path  to  the  Great  C^ve, 
and  examining  tbe  ClaauAell  Cave,  on  one  side 
ef  which  the  columns  have  tbe  form  of  a  fine 
curve  like  tbe  ribs  of  a  ship,  and  also  Pim^aU 
Gumr^  we  reach  tbe  Cave  of  Fingal, «  which 
Hr.  WUson  thus  describes:— 

'Vlogalie  Cave  \*  indeed  a  moat  magnyieenl  ex- 
aaqtle  of  nalare's  arehiteetore.  A  vast  arehway 
•f  neariy  seventy  feet  ta  lielfht,  sappoitinf  a 
maaahre  entablature  ef  thirty  fset  addiaeaal,  uid 
receding  tw  aheat  tM  feet  InwMda— the  entlra 
flrent,  as  weH  as  the  great  eavemoas  eldes,  bring 
eanpeeed  of  eoimtieiu  ceaplicated  ranges  of 
gentle  coloauis,  keaatifiilly  Jointed,  and  of  most 
syaiflirtrlesl  ttoagh  eoiaewhat  vsried  forau;  the 
roof  ItBflir  exhibiting  a  rich  groaplag  of  everhang- 
Ing  pillars,  some  of  inowy  whiteness  froia  tbe  «at- 
careoas  covoring  by  whieb  they  have  become  ea- 
erosted— the  whole  rising  froai,  and  often  wen 
reflected  by,  the  ocean  waters— Airas  truly  a  pie- 
ture  «(  nnclvalled  grandeur,  and  one  en  wUeh  K 
la  4elightfU  to  dweil  even  in  namnhmnee.  Bow 
often  lian  we  since  nealled  to  mind  tte  regniar- 
Itgr,  magnttode,  and  loftiness  ef  these  eolnms,  the 
tno  o'erhan^ng  ettM  of  sniaU  priematle  hesalC  to 
wUch  they  give  anppoit,  worn  by  the  mnniaring 
wane  of  auny  thauaand  years  Inta  ttie  aeaihlaMe 
of  some  stapendeaa  Chrthle  areh, 

"Where  threngh  the  long-drawn  Ue  and 
ftetted  vaalt" 

the  vrfM  waters  ever  urge  their  way — and  the 
reeedlag  sides  of  that  great  tenv>e,  rnaBlng  In- 
wanb  In  aelemn  perspective  yet  ever  and  anon, 
as  eeean  heaves  and  fklls,  rendered  visiMe  in  Ha 
(hr  sanehnary  by  the  broad  and  flashlag  light  re- 
fected by  the  fhai^ag  surges  sweeping  onwards 
tnm  below!  Thoro  the  brokon  and  Irregalar  gal- 
lery which  overhangs  that  sabterranean  lood,  and 
froa  which,  looktog  upwards  and  aronad,  we  be- 
held the  rich  and  varied  hues  of  red,  groen,  and 
gold,  which  give  saeh  s^endid  relief  to  the  deep 
and  soaibra-eoloured  coIusms— (he  clear  bright 
tints  which  sparkle  beneath  oar  feet,  ftem  the 
waving  yet  translnoent  sea -the  whole  aeemn- 
panlcd  by  the  wild,  yet  mellew  and  aouerena  siean 
ef  oneh  aneeeaalva  hlllwr  which  rtasa  up  at  tbe 
sides,  or  rolls  over  the  ■neiy-Anuud  eavems  oT 
the  lowlier  and  il)tfol«t«d  pUlua:  thene  are  a  few 
of  the  featares  of  this  ex^nlsMe  and  meat  slngalar 
scene  which  cannot  AtH  to  astontah  the  beholder.' 
— CVoI.  I.  pp.  iff— ».) 

From  this  sublimely  overpoweri^  spectacle, 
efually  imevesdng  to  the  geologist  and  Am  lorer 

The  Bioet  elaborate  and  eofreet  account  of 
this  eztraordlnarr  cave,  and  of  the  otter  eaves  In 
Kaflh,  Is  given  by  Dr.  Haeealloah,  who  vIoHod 
the  Isbmd  jlee  timea,  and  took  tte  meat  eareflft 
■enaureaenta  of  aU  Ua  Mghta  and  exeavatlona.— 
See  Ms  JT^Mnmlf  awl  meteni  ftlea  of  «ce«- 

i«Mi,  VOL  IT.  p.  aes. 
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of  natbral  scenery,  onr  traveners  steered  thdr 
coarse  to  lona,  the  Ar-faroed  island  of  waves, 
vbosehistor}-  is  associated  with  the  early  civiliza- 
tion and  literatare  of  our  country,  and  with  the 
introduction  and  progress  of  Christianity.  This 
star  of  the  western  ocean,  as  it  has  been  called, 
is  about  three  miles  long  and  one  broad.  It  is 
separated  by  a  narrow  canal  from  Mull,  and  is 
occupied  by  abont  500  inhabitants,  who  live  in 
a  viUaee  of  comfortless  cottages,  adorned  with 
a  small  parliameatary  chunh,  and  a  manse  of 
proportionate  sixe.  Nearest  to  the  village,  and 
m  the  vicinity  of  the  church,  stands  the  nunnery 
of  St.  Augustine,  wiUi  its  chapel,  which  is  in 
good  preservation.  Its  architecture  is  entirely 
Norman.  It  is  nearly  fifly-eight  feet  long  and 
twenty  broad— the  eastern  part  of  its  vaulted 
roof  still  remaining.  Among  the  tombstones 
within  this  nunnery,  is  one  of  the  Princess 
Anna,  dated  1511,  with  its  black-letter  inscrip- 
tion, given  by  Pennant.  The  Bgore  of  the 
Princess  occupies  one  half  of  the  sorlace  of  the 
stone,  and  near  her  head  is  a  looking-glass  and 
comb :  the  Virgin  Mary  and  Child  occupy  the 
other  half.  Aavancing  along  a  broad  paved 
way,  pardy  dismantled,  we  arrive  at  a  vast 
cndosore  called  RtiHg  ourain,  filled  with  the 
tombs  of  monarchs  and  chieftains,  who  coveted 
this  sacred  spot  for  their  final  resting-place.  In 
this  enclosure  stands  St.  Oran's  chapel,  which 
is  considered  the  most  ancient  of  these  rains. 
It  b  a  rude  small  building,  roofless,  yet  entire, 
being  sixty  feet  long  and  twenty-two  broad. 
'Within  it  are  several  tombs,  with  carved  stones 
in  the  pavement,  one  of  the  tombs  lying  under 
a  canopy  of  three  pointed  arches. 

A  little  to  the  north  of  AeReiHg  ourain  stands 
the  Cathedral  or  Abbey  church,  dedicated  to  St. 
Blary.  It  is  115  feet  long,  23  broad,  and  the 
length  of  the  transept  70  feet.  The  choir  is 
about  60  feet  long,  and  the  height  of  the  tower 
70  feet.  The  pavement  of  the  church  is  entire. 
The  best  preserved  of  all  the  monuments  is  that 
of  the  Abbot  M'Fingon,  dated  1500.  It  is  figured 
by  Pranant,  but  within  these  few  years  some 
ruthless  and  dishonest  mineralogist  nas  carried 
o£F  the  abbot's  nose.  On  the  outside  is  another 
inonument,  dated  1489,  and  erected  (o  the  abbot's 
father.  Between  the  village  and  the  Reitts  ourain 
is  the  only  remaining  cross  of  the  three  nnndred 
which  are  said  to  have  once  existed  in  lona. 
It  is  figured  very  neatly  by  Mr.  Wilson.  It  is 
high  and  massive,  and  'eaquiaitely  carved  in 
'relief  with  Rhunic  knotting.'  It  is  of  mica 
alate,  and  stands  on  a  large  basement  of  granite, 
cut  into  three  steps. 

When  Pennant  visited  these  ruins,  the  tomb 
of  the  princess  was  buried,  in  cow-dung;  and 
though  the  cows  have  since  his  time  been  banished 
from  the  sacred  byre  of  the  Nannoy  Chapel, 
yet  the  exposed  state  of  the  nuna  has  subjected 
them  to  various  dilapidations.  ThepresoitDnke 
of  Argyll  has  e\ioced  a  laudable  aesire  to  pro- 
tect these  vmerable  remaina.  'We  were  well 
•pleased,'  says  Mr.  Wilson,  *to  find  that  the 
<Duke  has  shown  a  fwaiseworthy  interest  in 
'these  long-neglected  relics  of  bygone  ages,  and 
*  has  taken  stqis  to  prevent  all  mrther  deseera- 
'  tion.  His  people  are  now  forming  a  waUed 
•fosse  around  the  predncfa  of  the  cathedral. 


•constraeted,  if  onrmmery  serves  ns,  berths 
•manner  of  a  ha-ha  fence,  so  as  to  defend, 
•without  screening,  these  far-famed  mins.'— 
(Vol.  i.  p.  140.) 

Coasting  along  the  sonlhen  shore  of  Hall, 
the  Princess-Royal  cast  uchor  in  the  bay  of 
Oban,  and  the  party  vinted  the  noble  nwis  ol 
DunoUy  Casile,  the  remains  of  Ardchattan  priory, 
and  the  ancient  regal  castle  of  Donstafiisge. 
With  the  fine  and  beautifully  formed  island  of 
Kerrera,  and  tiie  •crescent  bay  and  rieaMUK 
'dwellings  of  Oban'  in  their  view,  and  the  *1om 
'resounding  surge'  o  of  Loch  Etire  in  their  can, 
they  passed  the  Ladi^t  Botky  Oe  scene  of  « 
act  of  CTueltv  in  theb^inningof  the  16th  eentvr, 
immortalized  by  Joanna  BailKe's  'Family  Le- 
gend,' 

'Lauchlan  Gatenacb  Madean  of  Daart  M 
married  a  daaghter  of  Archibald,  Mcoad  Bari 
Argyll,  witli  whrai  it  nay  be  presased  ae  Dvtd 
•n  bad  tenss.  o  o  a  8«Die  aeeoaata  uy  Iktt  ib* 
had  twice  attempted  hrr  hartand'a  Hfe.  «  o  o  Be 
this  aa  it-  nay,  LaaiAlan  carried  tbe  lady  U  ■ 
wave-washed  rock,  where  he  left  her  at  hv 
water.  «  •  •  Hawnrer,  It  so  ehaseed  that  bar 
cries  were  heard  fejr  some  fwmii^  ftshmnmi,  «^ 
conveyed  the  ladjr  away  ta  hw  own  peafle'  Gm- 
sideraMe  feudal  dlsardeni  enaed  In  e— aeqawa, 
and  the  Laird  of  Duart  was  eveBtaally  maiili 
Bted  itt  bed  oni>  night  hr  Sir  Jehn  CaapbeH 
«f  Calder,  the  brother  af  the  lady.' — CVai.  I- 
p.  167.) 

The  ruins  of  Duart  Castle  in  Hull,  ofArdtemiA 
Castle  in  Morven,  andaprincipal  residence  of  dN 
Lords  of  ibc  Isles,  the  Caatie  of  Aros,  and  Gutte 
Chone,  presented  to  our  travellers  specioMns  sf 
the  ancioit  strongholds  of  the  ffi|^Uiid  chirf. 
tains,  more  remaniahle  for  their  impfegaaUe 
strength,  and  hr  their  wild  seclusion,  thui  for 
their  ma^tude  and  the  extent  of  their  aocoM- 
modations.  From  Tobermory  the  cutter  stmfc 
across  towards  the  mouth  of  Loch  Smart, 
a  •  tortuous  Sea  loch'  about  twenty  miles  loa^ 
and  'one  of  the  most  picturesque  and  fiaerr 
varied  pieces  of  saltwater  scenery  to  be  seen 
in  Scotland.'  The  month  of  this  lake  is 
apparmtly  closed  with  luge,  hi^,  and  rocky 
islands,  singularly  vriid  in  form;  so  that  m 
approaching  Lotm  Svnart^  nroperly  so  alim, 
•it  reuMUH  not  only  inviaihio  b«t  ■■■ 
imagined.' 

'  Turning,  bawavor,  into  a  dlfleuR  and  aarfs* 

passage,  the  upward  portlan  of  Ifte  aaeat  afcas 
In  all  its  beaaty;  and  a  iMer  oambinattMi  af 
mountain  piedpiees,  with  lower  ran  fen,  one 
behind  another,  backwards  from  the  water's  *ifi 
many  of  them  weeded  la  the  nest  gorsetM 
manner,  witk  roelcy  promontarles  and  IntMTealU 
grassy  alopes,  enlivened  by  receding  cottafM  and 
slopes  of  ealtivated  groand,  eamMt  be  atea  aaisw 
the  BritIA  islands.  «  »  «  8a  nannr  alt  thcsi 
Inland  waters  that  we  coidd  often  dbOBcay  hear 
the  aweet  alngtaig  of  the  laad-felrdi,  MenriailH 

»  Tbb  li  a  Ralt^waMr  fall  or  m  eascade.  ^ 
rodry  barrier  reUlna  a  pertloB  of  the  tin 
above  It  at  a  higher  level  than  ttat  which  la  >^ 
law.  Hence  Um  water  descends  aa  In  tba  nfM 
of  an  American  river.  At  hlgb  Wltir  boalB 
•van  aaian  veaarta  pass  over  It. 
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wMk  m  wlUir  clMfow  if  tte  iM-fbwL'  —  [ 

(V«L  L  p.  175.) 

Hie  Piincess-Royal  continaed  her  run  ap  ! 
tiocii  SBBtrt  to  Sir  Jiunes  Miles  Riddell's  beaoti- 
fid  rfsidoice  at  Stroatiaa,  celebrated  for  its 
lead  mines,  its  fine  calcareous  spars,  its  spleo- 
m  s^inens  of  jbaraiotoue  or  cross-stone; 
kit  sail  more,  as  having  given  name  to  the 
Mv  metal  called  strontium,  one  ot  whose  com- 
^(yids,  carbonate  of  strontites,  was  first  analys- 
ed bjr  Dr.  Hope,  the  well-known  Professor  of 
ChHUftry  in  ow  Metropolitan  aniversity. 

Alter  aBchoiins  in  LoehHoydart,  *a  sinnons 
iock<sarroundcd  •rm  of  the  sea,*  and  ^inter- 

;  oting  from  its  wild  seclnsion,'  and  sketdiiog 
tbe  rains  «f  Castle  Tyrim,  an  ancient  strong- 
keld  of  the  Qao-Randd,  the  travetlem  visited 
the  salmon-caring  station  at  the  little  estuary 
of  the  River  Sheil,  which  rons  into  Loch  Moy- 
iut  Here  Mr.  Wilson  tried  in  vain  to  land 
t  ulmon  which  he  had  hooked:  but  he  was 
BKtre  successful  in  carrying  himself,  in  imagi- 
aatim  to  the  lonely  valley  of  Glenfinoan,  at 
tbe  bead  of  Loch  Shiel»  where  a  8i|aare  em- 
iMtled  bidcUng,  sannoanted  by  a  narrow  tower, 
ended  by  Mr.  Uacdonald  or  Glenyad^e,  re- 
coids  in  a  Latin,  English,  and  Graelic  inscrip- 
tisi,  that  this  was  tbe  spot  where  Prince  Charles 
M  the  19th  August  1746,  unfurled  his  standard 

:  iHhb  tStoat  to  descend  upon  the  Lowlands. 
Leaving  Castle  Tyrim  hay,  and  Loch  Moydart. 
tbe  cntter  passed  the  Islands  of  £ig,  lUm,  and 
Ctana,  (the  parish  of  small  Isles,)  the  first  lifu 
lag  w  its  lofly  summit  to  the  height  of  1340 
fe^;  tbe  second  7}  miles  in  diameter,  crowned 
Bemen,  a  raouatain  2300  feet  high:  and 
tbe  third  a  fine  pasturage,  with  ranges  ofdikinct 
huallic  colnnuia  projecting  thvoagh  its  green- 
nnrd;  and  reached  the  bay  of  Bracadale  in 
Skytf  from  one  of  the  elevations  near  which 
oar  lonrists  obtained  a  view  of  '  Macleod's 
JUidene,'— three  spiry  and  perpendicolar  rocks 
nsiog  in  iofiulaled  grandeur  out  of  tbe  sea. 
Ueoee  their  vessel  proceeded  round  the  south 
ind  eastern  coast  of  Skye;  passing  Loch  Ta- 
liskw.  Loch  Eynort,  and  Loch  Slepin,  backed 
W  Ben  Blaven  rising  3000  feet  above  the  sea. 
Hen  a  small  slated  house  marks  the  position 
«f  Maealister'»  or  Strathaird's  cave. 

'tiM  laailag-plBce  fa  In  a  amaU  haven  between 
tv*  paipeadleiilar  dtflk^wblek  form  a  lengnarMW 
nviie,  leadiag^  ovwards  to  the  rack,  bi  the  face 
•f  wUeb  tke  eatnnce  to  the  cave  is  placed.  The 
lot  pMllen  «f  tkif  aatoral  excavation  Is  larse 
ui  Mty — the  perooLatlen  ef  water  charged  with 
line  being  the  eaose  of  the  descendiaf  stalactitesf 
Md  marMed  iloer,  and  sround  lapporta,  which 
f*fM  the  beaaty  of  these  snbternuiaaa  chamben. 
W«  mxi  anived  at  ao  Irregolarly  inclined  plane 
'  ntkf  eaeruted  ever  by  a  pirie-oelemred  eal- 
^mu  deyoeit,  which  alse  Unaa  the  walla,  and 
Hwda  )■  sracalU  peiatiUB  bmm  the  ree£  U 
•caw  odtawly  lUwery,  Ml  ita  supecflelat  tex- 
tan  it  soawwhat  craaalar,  and  Its  aseent  by  no 
■Mas  dneaU.  from  Its  aoaunlt,  whieh  foiaa  the 
Irregnlar  loerint  of  what  may-  be  caUed 
tkt  NMad  stery,  we  behold  anvtber  ohaoiber, 
'"Aealat  «■  it  reeedes  hiwarda;  bat  the  further 
of  the  pedestrian  la  prevented  by  a  deep 
of  p«n  nraeC  vator,  inle  wMtt,  aeon  after 


we  have  cUmbetl  the  steeps,  the  matUe  loeilns 
rapidly  descends. -(Vol.  L  p.  >t4.) 

Entering  Loch  Scavaig,  the  tourists  cast  an- 
chor within  tbe  Sound  of  Soa— the  great  Guil- 
lens mountains  towering  above  tliem  in  cloud- 
ed majesty.  At  the  head  oi  Loch  Scavaig 
tbe  npper  portion  of  the  bay  is  divided  into 
two  smaller  basins;  the  -leflward  one'  of  which 
conducts  to  Loch  Comiisken,  the  locality  of 
the  wildest  and  most  magnificent  scenery  in  the 
worid.  Here  the  flanks  of  the  'grisly  moun- 
tains' are  enlivened  by  silvery  torrents;  there 
the  *Mad  Stream'  esc^es  from  its  keeper; — 
on  one  band,  the  wild  calara<^  casts  its  vexed 
waters  over  lofty  basaltic  cliffs ; — on  another, 
the  'brawling  river'  rushes  impetuously  into 
the  sea,  as  if  under  the  protection  of  the  'daric 
and  rocky'  mountain  which  it  lashes. 

'Walklaff  upwards  by  the  river's  rocky  course, 
we  came  almost  with  lieatlDg  hearts  upon  Cor- 
miskeB,  a  deep,  dark,  soIeDui  piece  of  still  water, 
of  a  peculiar  leaden  hue,  aail  surronoded  by  such 
fiisly  tArrers  that  one  is  at  first  afraid  to  look  at 
Hiem.  The  marglas  are  composed  •t  vast  sloping 
rocka  and  greiU  glgaiUle  stones,  and  these  hard 
and  herbless  manes  rise  tidge  above  ridge  till 
they  Mend  With  the  Ugher  sides  and  aunutUs  of 
the  auHmtains,  seen  only  parttaUy  threagh  the 
rseUng  clouds,  and  seeming  as  tf  in  the  very  act  of 
roiling  downwatdn.  Tbe  pnrvadlDg  colour  Is  an 
aitby  brown,  and  there  Is  not  only  a  vaatuesa  but 
an  air  of  volcanic  desolation  about  tbeu,  which 
we  bave  not  seen  elsewhere  equalled.  Tbe  loftiest 
portions  of  all  these  mountains  are  extremely 
Jagged  and  precipitous,  rising  bcce  and  tbere  into 
gigantic  pinnacles  and  spires,  the  smallest  points 
of  which,  however,  woold  crash  all  the  catbedrals 
la  the  earOi  te  atoms.'— (Vol.  I.  pp.  S18.  S19.) 

AdvhncuK  with  sulBcient  care  to  the  head 
of  the  loon,  over  sloping  platforms  of  rock, 
and  among  gigantic  stones  like  churches,  the 
toorists  found  themselves  beyond  the  region  of 
uiimal  life,  where  neither  motion  was  seen 
nor  sound  heard;  but  where  all,  so  far  as  re- 
garded living  nature,  was  silent  as  tbe  grave. 

'Only  once  we  beard  the  resoandlog  voice  of 
some  tia  ivalaache  of  rocks  and  stones  sent  rol- 
ling down  the  great  breast  ef  the  opposing  moun- 
tains. Wo  could  see  no  movement  upon  any  of 
the  snalit  portisns,  and  the  sound  was  probably 
reverbemted  from  seme  ndaty  ravine,  where  a 
huge  boBlder  atone  or  crumbling  crag  had  been 
loosened  by  heavy  an  tiered  deer  or  scrambling 
wild-goat*— (VoL  I.  p.  >St.) 

Seated  on  a  pinnacle  of  tbe  rocky  ridge  to 
which  they  had  now  ascended,  the  travellers 
took  their  final  but  fortunate  view  of  the  scene 
before  them. 

'Just  as  we  had  risen  to  descend  tbe  rocks, 
there  was  a  great  break  In  tbe  heavens  above,  a 
■oed  of  Av-flashing  light  was  thrown  npon  the 
vast  o'erbanglng  meaatains,  and  into  the  gloemy 
gorges  by  wfeteh  Uiey  were  divided,  and  /«r  a  fSw 
minutes  we  conid  see  jittering  waterfalls  and 
giant  peaks  above  the  wreathed  elehda,  and  amall 
pure  breathing  places  throngh  the  deep  bhie  ricy, 
—the  whole  seen  not  only  distinctly,  but  with  an 
almost  preternatural  brightness,  as  If  some  great 
magician  bad  suddenly  cast 

*'  The  light  ttat  never  was  on  sea  or  land," 
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f»r  ages  eulVMderf  that  salemn  seeiw.*— CTaL  I. 

».  tta.) 

Even  with  tbe  asaistance  of  Mr.  'Wilscn's 
powerful  and  Rowing  descri^rion  of  tbUwilder- 
■ess  of  rock  aod  flood,  wkKh  we  are  obliged 
to  quote  in  fragments,  and  the  animated  ac> 
eoants  of  the  same  scenes  which  we  have  heard 
Sir  AValter  Scott,  Dr.  Maccnlloch,  and 
the  Re^'.  Mr.  Thomson  of  Doddingston,  we  feel 
that  we  have  atiti  a  very  imperfect  conception 
of  Uie  savage  grandeur  of  Cormiakeii.  The 
powerfiU  delmeation  of  a  portion  of  this  acca- 
ery  by  Mr.  Thomson,  imperfect  as  a  picture 
Mcessarily  is,  gives  it  ns  only  from  a  sin^e 
point  of  view;  and  we  shonld  require  the  aid 
of  the  Daguerreotype  and  Calet>pe,  carried  to 
its  slopes  and  gorges,  and  mounted  opoa  it» 
crags,  in  order  to  give  eflect  to  the  vo8>  faith- 
ful descriptions  of  the  tourist 

From  Loch  Scavaig  the  party  returned  to 
the  Island  of  £ig,  for  the  purpose  of  visiting 
Ae  cave  of  Frances,  which,  though  a  seen*  of 
gnndenr  from  the  hand  of  God>  has  been  a 
aeene  of  horror  from  the  hand  of  ma*.  The 
Mvera  opens  ftvm  the  broken  flwe  of  a  craggy 
hank  with  a  spacious  mouA,  and  it  narrows 
rapidly  bv  a  descending  roof,  till  the  traveller 
is  obliged  to  force  himself  through  a  gullet, 
erawlii^  upon  ail-foues.  It  then  expands  into  a 
long,  narrow,  piteb-darfc  cavern,  widi  rocky 
and  irregular  aides,  ahevt  3A0  feet  long  and 
14  wide. 

'Some  bandred  years  ago  ■  few  of  tlie  Mmc 
hods  landed  at  Big  from  Sky,  wliere,  Hav- 
ing greatly  misoondected  themMlvea,  tlw  Bl^tss 
Btnptai  tbtm  to  tkair  own  boat,  wbieh  tlwy  mbC 
adrift  bite  tk«  ocean.  There  they  went,  however, 
reaeued  hy  aome  claoanien,  and  seou  after  a  atroag 
hedy  of  Ifacleoda  net  sail  from  8kye  te  revenge 
flmwelvoa  en  lig.  The  natives  hW  tliemselves^ 
fnen,  wemen,  and  children,)  hi  thli  MereC  cave, 
o  o  o  o  s«  the  Skye  men,  fading  the  Maod 
onlnhabHed,  premimed  the  iwllTea  had  fled,  aMd 
Mtbfled  their  revengeful  feellngM  by  ranMieklng 
and  ylltaglnR  the  empty  hensee.  They  then  took 
their  departure,  and  had  left  the  Mand,  when  the 
sight  «f  a  seuiary  hnman  being  ameng  the  cUffh 
awakened  thetr  anspidoiui,  and  hidnced  them  to 
letHn.  UaAtrtBUately  a  sll^  ■prtnkUag  ef  anew 
kad  flOlen,  and  the  teolatepa  ef  an  taidlvldaai  ware 
traeed  to  the  meuth  ef  the  eavo.  «  «  •  • 
The  Bkyt  men  made  a  huge  in  of  heather  and 
fenu  at  the  entrance  of  the  cave,  and  k^  It  up 
till  they  smoniered  the  entire  population  of  the 
Mand.  o  o  e  Q  The  benes  of  the  vicUme,' 
eeotiniiee  Mr.  WUson,  'lay  scattered  aboat  the 
fleer  In  varlons  places,  o  «  O  O  w«  flaand 
the  sealp  of  a  ehlM  at  the  back  of  a  large  stene. 
•  «  •  •  Most  ef  the  akolla  were  gene,  oMl 
ttere  wore  aoareely  any  teeth  lying  among  the 
atonsa.  Tfeeaa  nelaarholy  reamlua  rsaslBt  ebMy 
•r  UN  feonaa  ef  lopr  and  aims,  and  many  afteulder- 
blades.  o  «  41  «  ne  day  of  the  eavam  has 
MUl  Ml  uetuous,  a^lporireil*  loxlum'— CVeL  I. 
p.  Wf.)  • 

From  this  den  of  hnaaan  hyssnas  th«  PHn- 
coat-Royal  ran  to  the  nainlaDd  near  Bervodalo 
house,  where,  on  the  26lh  of  Jnly  1745,  Piinoo 
Oiailca  firrt  knded  en  the  Scotwi  main,  and 


from  whi^  after  Ua  ill  jadyiil  Mil  inhrtiiMtii 
attempt,  he  finally  embarked  for  Fance.  Sba 
then  passed  Loch  Nevish  on  one  hand,  and  Ar- 
midale  Castle,  die  seat  of  Lord  Macdendd,  oa 
the  other;  and  entered  Loch  Houm,  a  fine  etteit 
of  inland  waters,  sorrouaded  with  lofty  Md 
picturesque  monntaims.  At  Lo^  Alah  o«  tov- 
lats  are  reminded  by  Ae  CailUach  stoae 
the  &tal  encounter  in  which  the  Uacdonalib  of 
Glengarry  and  their  vonng  chic^  were  either 
slain  or  drowned  by  tne  Mackenzies  ofSJntaiL 

*lt  was  seen  after  thla  eveM,'  says  nr.Wta^ 
'Oat  the  Cbunaaal*  of  fiteacany  aude  thah  1m- 
eersloas  to  Bra<»-Rosa,  when  tier  Hnadarad  the 
lands  ef  KUchrist  aiid  others  betoNiHaf  te  the 
Maeheniciea.  This  foray  was  slgmRied  by  thi 
Wkmrcitet*  bumim§  «f  a  wheie  conyr^oHDa  ai  Ibt 
ckurtA;  while  Sleiigarry's  pipe  nmmM  trtoKp^ 
antlyareand  tin  bnildlag,  drowaing,  ifMtMddagt 
the  tortured  cries  ef  the  wretched  baoatet,  by 
playing  that  well-kBown  pibsooh  which,  urftf 
the  name  of  KUcbrlst,  ban  been  Inwwn  over  rim* 
as  the  family  Imve  ef  the  Clanranalds  af  Okn- 
garry     CVel.  1.  p.  «M.> 

At  dm  ialaod  of  Raaaar,  aixtBW  amies  bag 
and  two  hmad,  with  Hw  hill  of  DuMan,  1M» 
feet  high,.  o«r  lonista  find  nodhing  tot  iatn- 
esting,  save  a  mechaaiftt  made  of  OMcltiBg 
emigration. 

'Perched/  says  Bhr.  WlbNa,  Ugh  aM  rief 
ing  ebeeps,  ware  groups  ef  cottages,  and  patdM 
of  eHllhratloM,  hMglng  rather  HKe  pictaree  if 
farms  than  the  actaal  ot^feets,  so  gioatly  ««e 
they  liieilsed  to  the  sea.  At  this  aentheni  ai- 
tremKy  there  Is  a  elaaban,  er  gronp  of  cettam 
called  Balnakeepan,  where  the  ehlldran,  whm 
Obey  fist  be^  to  MdJ»  oheot,  tathand  ta  t 
stake  to  pr»%-eai  thorn  rolUiv  otF  tts  eantty. 
Keepan  In  fiaello  algnUes  a  sinks.  IC  k  nst  Ihrt 
there  Is  a  preelpko  er  rock  of  any  .Und,  hat  mmly 
becanse  the  downward  stops  of  the  UlhMo  m 
stoep  that  the  nnlalllated  eannot  walk  wMhNi 
slambHng,  and  theao  who  atasMMo  sell  late  the 
sea,  allien  seme  fUony  aocWont  or  other  *mM 
evercoma  their  sense  of  grMrlty.~<Vel.  I.  p.M) 

Resting  a  wlulo  at  Lo<A  Ainort,  to  see  lb* 
first  fishery  of  any  impoidanee  that  they  bW 
fUion  in  with,  the  travellerft  passed  betimn 
Raasay  and  Skye,  and  landed  a  lew  milca  bayaad 
Portsea,  to  visit  the  sen  aavena,  dMoateaMred 
froai  the  wa4er,  in  which  Vlriiiae  Cbmim  «>• 
for  some  time  diekered. 

'We  IbengM  It  the  SMSt  heautlM  pleae  if 
rlchty-earred  aatoral  rockworii  we  had  •rm'see^ 
exqoialtely  mouMo^  ootwordty  liko  a  eolhedtd 
window,  and  large  and  lefty  In  the  hittriw. 
a  »  o  ft  Pertwps  the  setsMe  Is  even  aen 
beMittfhl  than  1h»  Interiors  The  esadlng 
wotor,  wUeh  raasis  iko  growth  ef  tM  siaiaatHae 
by  whiefe  Hbo  lB«erler  ia  adaniad>  fed*  hMdwi' 
over  the  entcaneo  Into  a  vaaT  variety  af  bSaaNM 
and  gfaaefkl  fMam  of  »  rM  ctoam  esMur^  h«o- 
Briaglod  with  the  llshsn  uanmsd  roc^  and  Mw 
wreathed  wUh  len«  fcstlins  of  trH— *—  *'  ^ 
frsabssl  gnon;  then  there  an  slaadir  ealMoar 
•utlaga,  aid  eieffaat  dependtof  pobM  fbmdag 
Oothlo  arches  by  their  apwsrd  nnles,  andseamiif 
ao  pun  as  alabaster  when  seen  bi  sbIMt 
eontvasted  with  as  dark  o  Mcesa  wKMl 
faaltywavlng  daram  of  varioos  wtMlnrMS  M 
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tf  tke  Buir-cftuAered  emlcM,  betfe  of  the  n»- 
liril  FMk  ud  the  acre  ^eirat  Incnutfttiona 
wftlcb  atmiB  downwsnfs  from  tbe  loftier  arcbni, 
u4  uay  of  tke  roots  and  leaves  ud  Ivy  Ktems 
in  theurives  Inemeted  ever,  ud  give  an  ele- 
gsM  toial  farm  to  wbat  fa  otherwise  now  an 
uadtraed  stonjr  raceaa.'— (Vol.  T.  p.  >6t.) 

Steering  a  BOtfliward  course,  tbe  travellers 
^used  the  pidnresiiue'and  almost  inaccessible 
stronghold  of  Castle  Brocbel  in  Raas^,  and 
then  iBchered  in  Loch  Shieldaf;  in  Ross-shire, 
fa  the  districts  of  Apptecross,  Gairloch,  Edde- 
nchillis,  and  in  the  connly  of  Sutherland,  they 
witnessed  scenery  of  less  grandeur  and  beanty 
ikan  (hat  which  we  have  described ;  bnt,  althoogh 
ifce  detaBs  of  their  jonmey  have  still  moch 
ialerest,  our  waning  Umits  will  not  allow  us  to 
Mlow  them.  Yk'e  mast,  therefore,  content  oar- 
$dns  with  promising  the  reader  some  amnse- 
MBt  while  ne  reads,  in  Mr.  Wilson's  fifth 
ckipter,  of  the  battle  between  Ae  golls  and  the 
^ous,  and  the  strange  history  of  the  stroHff 
■taufrr  of  Lochbroom. 

Leaving  Loch  Laxfort  on  the  23d  Joly,  the 
utter  made  direct  for  Stomoway,  the  chief 
tvn  of  Lewis,  and  the  capital  of'the  Hebrides 
—a  most  thriving  place,  with  4000  inhabitants  : 
tad  then  passing  soothwards,  tonched  at  the 
w^ahr  group  of  three  islands  called  the  Sbiant 
hm.  CnrvesCoii,  the  most  conspienous  of  these, 
>ai  550  feet  hi^,  is  described  by  Dr.  HaecaHoch 
M  terminating  on  all  sides  in  eokunnar  rocks 
sTvaiioiis  dtiCndes.  There  is  here  a  range  of 
eohnanar  diffs  above  a  thousand  feet  long,  and 
froai  600  to  900  feet  high,  forming  one  of  the 
Bwst  magnificent  colonnades  in  the  Western 
blands:  and  Dr.  Maecnilocb  remarks,  'that  if 
'tbis  scene  has  not  the  variety  of  Stafl'a,  it  ex- 
'eeeds  it  at  least  in  simplicity  and  grandeor,of 
'effect  as  mvch  as  it  does  in  magnitude.' 

h  coaslfii;  ahmg  the  northern  shores  of  Skye, 
Ml.  WOsui  saw,  and  has  well  described,  the 
nAj  seclsrioii  ealM  Qoiraing,  placed  in  a 
■Mwbis  about  100#  feet  high.  Its  spiry  and 
FCMliar  potnto  vera  seen  onfy  from  a  distance. 
Wt^nc,  properly  so  called,  is  a  verdutplat- 
mrn  *  that  wonM  contain  six  or  seven  r^hnents,' 
<taUed  ril  round  with  massive  eelumin  of  rock, 
niing  Qp  in  loflv  peaks  by  the  intervention  of 
ietf  ana  gmerally  inaccessible  chasms. 

Leaving  the  reader  to  study  the  Ontraing  in 
Rr.  ^K^lson's  pages,  and  the  wonders  of  Score- 
Mre,  and  Che  coasts  of  North  and  South  Uist, 
tad  itarra,  we  must  waft  the  Princess^Royal 
ii  hD  sail  to  the  shores  of  St.  Ktlda,  which 
<he  readwd  on  the  Sd  of  August.  At  the  ragged 
Mriar  promontory  called  me  Dan,  whicln  is 
pnftraled  inVh  a  magmflcent  »chway,  the 
towtotg  were  welcomed  Dy  thousands  of  puffins; 
*ad  OB  Uieir  reaching  the  bay,  wiA  its  'fine 
Knickoilar  shore,'  tBey  were  received  by  a 
•••II  grenp  of  the  inhabitants,  and  soon  after 
tke  minisler  of  the  parish,  who  became  their 
neeroM  to  the  wonden  of  St.  Kilda.  Mr.  Wilson's 
dcsdripHim  of  S^.  Kilda,  thongh  very  long  com- 
ptrad  wiik  the  smaUnefls  irf  dia  island,  is  ex- 
tnaa^ly  interesting,  and  cannot  bil  to  be  perused 
^nA  mingled  feettngs  of  pleasure  and  pain. 
ncTC  ai«  upwards  of  tfaiity  dwelling-hooses, 
Md  OM  hundred  and  five  inhabitants.  When 


Sir  Thomas  Dyke  Ackland  and  his  family  visited 
St.  Kilda  some  years  ago,  in  his  yacht,  be  left 
with  the  minister  twenty  guineas,  to  be  given 
to  the  first  person  who  demolished  his  old  miser- 
able hut  ana  erected  a  new  one.  When  one 
man  began  to  work  for  the  prixe,  others  followed 
his  example,  and  in  this  way  the  ancient  village 
was  destroyed,  and  the  present  modem  one 
raised  upon  its  ruins,  each  householder  receiving 
his  share  of  the  prize.  There  are  in  the  island 
fifty  cows  and  2000  sheep,  one  gotit,  and  two 
or  Aree  horses,  which  are  of  no  use,  and  ma^ 
be  had  for  nothing.  The  rent  of  the  island  is 
paid  in  feathers  and  a  little  grain;  namely,  240 
stone  of  feathers  as  a  seiieral  contribution,  and 
twenty-fhTce  pecks  of  barley  from  each  family 
that  has  an  allotment  of  arable  land.  The  cleigy' 
man,  Mr.  Mackenzie,  confirmed  the  aecoant 
nniversiUly  disbelieved,  that  the  natives  M-ere 
always  attacked  by  influenza  after  the  arrival 
of  an  open  boat 'from  the  Long  Island.  lie 
stated  that  a  native  had  died  of  this  influenza 
last  year;  he  and  several  others  havinf  been 
taken  ill  after  the  arrival  of  a  boat  from  Harris. 
A  more  recent  arrival  from  Harris  had  produced 
another  attack,  of  which  the  victims  were  re- 
covering during  Mr.  Wilson's  visit. 

Our  tourists  now  set  out  to  witness  the  great 
sight  of  St.  Kilda— the  daring  agUity  of  the  bird- 
catehers;  who  had  agreed  to  exhintt  their  art 
over  one  of  the  steepest  and  loftiest  clifls  of 
die  island.  In  this  case,  the  spectators  required 
to  occupy  the  pit,  and  the  performers  the  gallery; 
and  when  the  cutter  had  carried  the  company 
to  the  appointed  place,  near  the  stupendous 
precipice,  they  saw  the  bird-catcbers  perched 
like  jackdaws  along  its  edge.  Entering  a  small 
boat  and  approaching  the  mural  shore,  the  minister 
rose  up  and  waved  his  hat 

'Suddenly  we  eonld  hear,  Id  the  ftir  atio%'e,  a 
faint  huosalng  sound,  and  at  the  sane  instant 
three  ar  tbar  men,  from  dHferent  parte  of  tha 
dlft,  threw  themsetvea  Inta  the  a)r,  and  darted 
itome  distance  downwards,  Jaot  aa  apldera  drop 
from  the  top  of  a  walL  They  then  swany  and 
capered  alonf  the  fttee  of  the  precipice,  boondlRg 
off  at  IntenraiR,  by  striking  tttelr  feet  against  It, 
and  springing  from  side  to  side.  O  «  o  Now, 
tlie>'  were  probably  not  less  than  700  f^et  above 
the  ara:  and  the  cUIT  was  not  only  perfectly  per- 
pendicnlar  in  its  qpper  portion,  bat  as  it  de- 
scended it  car\-ed  baclcwarils  as  It  were,  famlflg 
a  bnge  rugged  hollow  porliun,  eaten  into  by  the 
angry  lashing  of  the  almost  floaseleaa  wares.  In 
this  manner,  ahoatlng  and  dancing,  they  descended 
a  long  way  towards  as,  tbaagh  still  aaspended 
M  a  vast  height  In  the  air.'— (Vol.  II.  p.  M.) 

When  these  linld  cragsmen  were  opposite  the 
smooth  and  vertical  portions  of  the  precipice, 
where  the  movements  of  the  rope  were  not 
impeded,  they  often  swung  like  a  pendnlnm, 
or  danced  in  the  air  with  a  convulsive  motion 
of  the  legs  and  arms,  or  tripped  against  the  * 
perpendicular  sarface  of  the  rock  by  a  rapid 
vigorous  action  of  the  fert.  In  catchmg  binls, 
they  crawled  with  a  spider-like  motion  along 
projecting  ledges,  and  they  were  seen  waving 
the  small  white  Ihiiteriog  ftilniar,  previoos  to 
twisting  its  neck,  and  looping  its  head  into  a 
tittle  noose  of  the  rope  above  them.    In  Ae 
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practice  of  Ais  periloiis  profeSBioii}  very  few 
accidents  liave  bapjieaed,  only  one  or  two  in 
Uie  memory  of  the  present  generation. 

'We  were  teld,'  myti  Mr.  Wilaon,  'it  once  oo 
curred,  that  two  men  bad  deBcended  close  together, 
Miepended  by  tbe  tume  rope,  when  auddenly  tbe 
bigher  of  tbe  two  perceived  that  several  strands 
(Individual  cords  at  (he  rupe)  above  bis  head  had 
given  way,  and  that  tite  rope  was  rapidly  rending 
front  the  unaccustomed  weight.  Believing  tbe 
death  of  both  to  be  inevitable  if  he  delayed  an 
Instant,  and  with  but  small  hope  even  of  Ua  own 
lift!  under  exlstlas  circumstances,  he  cut  the  eoni 
oloae  beneath  Ills  own  body,  and,  conslcning  bli 
eempanlou  to  Immediate  death,  was  Unseir  drawn 
to  the  crest  of  Ihe  precipice,  Joat  In  tine  to  b« 
seized  by  the  neck  an  tbe  rape  gave  way."— 
(Vol.  II.  pp.  53,  5*  ) 

Our  readers  will  doubtless  desire  to  know 
the  process  by  which  a  single  man  is  capable 
of  sustaining  another,  without  being  himself 
pulled  over  (he  precipice,  durtnK  the  sadden 
jerits  and  boondinks  of  tne  suspended  rope-dancer. 
Mr.  Wilson  has  described  tne  art,  ana  we  shall 
venture  to  supply  the  theory. 

'Each  of  the  couples,'  says  Mr.  Wllaou,  'has, 
as  It  were,  two  ropes  between  the«.  The  rope 
whicb  the  upper  nan  holds  In  his  Aand«,  Is 
fastened  round  tbe  body  and  beneath  tbe  arms 
of  him  who  desceadt,  while  another  rope  la  press- 
ed by  (he  foot  uf  (be  upper  man,  and  Is  held  in 
tbe  band  of  tbe  fairer.'— (Vol.  II.  p.  A3.;) 

When  the  bird-catchers  were  hauled  to  the 
top — 

'We  cooid  then  also  perceive  more  clearly  tlie 
use  of  the  liro  ropes ;  for  while  the  nan  aboro 
drew  ap  one  of  them,  hand  over  hand,  the  man 
below  aided  bia  own  ascent,  by  hauling,  also 
hand  over  hand,  upon  tbe  otber,  which  was  held 
by  tbe  lenaelovs  foot  of  his  aashitant  In  the  higher 
regions.'— (Vol.  II.  p.  S«.) 

If  the  second  rope,  which  went  from  the  hand 
of  ihe  lower  to  the  foot  of  the  upper  man,  was 
always  kept  tight,  then  the  hands  of  the  upper 
man  would  support  oa\y  one  half  of  the  weight 
of  the  lower  man;  but  if  not,  the  whole  weight 
would  he  sustained  by  tbe  upaer  roan.  In  as- 
cending, this  was  certainly  the  case,  and  all 
that  the  lover  man  did,  if^he  did  not  use  his 
feet,  was  to  keep  the  foo^^ope  tight,  while  the 
upper  man  raised  the  lower  man,  lightened  by 
one  half.  If  tbe  lower  man  made  use  of  his 
feet  against  the  precipice,  or  upon  the  crags, 
his  own  weiglit  was  still  more  diminished.  If 
the  (wo  ropes  lay  upon  the  ground,  or  upon 
the  crags,  after  they  passed  from  the  hand  and 
foot  of  the  upper  man,  friction  would  give  great 
assistance  in  lightening  the  labour  of  die  sus- 
pender. 

The  number  of  sea-fowl  caught  by  the  me- 
thod just  described,  had  been  fi/lee»  thousand 
within  the  last  few  weeks. 

We  are  obliged  to  refer  our  readers  to  Mr. 
Wilson's  interesting  account  of  the  rocky  is- 
lands of  Stack-Namin,  Stack-Leatii,  or  the  Gan- 
net  Isle,  close  to  Borrera,  one  of  the  St.  Kilda 

froup.  Stack-Leath,  something  like  our  Bass, 
Ir.  Wilson  considers  as  one  of  the  wonders  of 
the  world  as  a  breeding-place  for  solan  geese, 
and  as  'presenting  the  uoongruons  Ceaturea  of 


the  cold  flinty  rock  and  feather-bed  cwa- 

bined.' 

Numerom  caverns  occur  at  the  bases  oi  (k 
stupendous  cUfTs  of  St.  Kilda.  The  most  reauik- 
able  of  these  is  the  cavern  called  Bam^u^ 
Eirmich  from  the  following  incident 

'  An  Irishman  was  crossing  aa  Inlet  •(  Ui 
Green  Isle,  with  a  keg  of  whisky  ta  miXt  mttr, 
with  his  father  aud  other  friends  oae  CfcriMaM 
morning,  but  being  carried  out  to  tea  fey  a  i^uH, 
be  was  driven  be  knew  aat  .where,  till  ht  fM 
himself  at  the  nwath  af  a  cave  in  8t  KUda.  h 
waa  deserted  by  the  nattves  tnm  the  cllh^  vk 
at  irst  entertained  a  anpenlitioos  fear  ef  u  ^ 
dividual,  who  they  thought  must  have  rithnlnit 
fton  tbe  clouds  or  risen  from  tbe  sea;  bat  hmh 
as  tliey  perceived  his  boat  they  lowered  tteifttM 
and  drew  him  up,  when  be  was  alnott  gaK  M 
want.  He  remained  witb  them  for  akaat  a  y« 
before  an  opportunity  occurred  of  his  Mac  n» 
veyed  to  his  own  country.' — (Vol.  IL  p.  II.l 

A  disaster  of  a  different  kind  occurred,  in  th^ 
beginning  of  October  1759,  to  miieteai  man, 
pat  to  sea  from  St.  KUda,  bound  for  Bukb. 

'Ten  «r  these.'  sayi  Mr.  Wilaaa,  'taaM  « 
Borrera,  while  the  remaining  nlme  returned  lani* 
St.  Kilda;  but  for  three  days  tbe  whid  blm 
sueh  fhry,  that  there  was  no  possibility  •tladiw 
Tbe  crew  abeltered  thoniselves  under  tbt 
of  a  lofty  rock,  being  nearly  starved  tkrHtl  idf 
and  hunger.   On  the  fourth  day  they  uSt  ArOt 
bay,  though  with  little  hope  of  safety,  sadMo^ 
for  the  sandy  portion  uf  the  beach,  they  aMfM 
a  landing,  daring  which  Uree  men  wen 
away,  ttie  *tx  others  being  thrown  on  lha 
The  boat  was  broken  to  pieceii.  TheuahiffT" 
left  at  Borrera  soon  beeaou  aware  of  ikh 
diaesnsiriate  aituatlaa.   Thay  iosBwdlately  Mpl 
eoUeet  a  atore  of  sea-fowl,  then  apea  tbe  iri 
for  the  south.    There  was  also  a  small  stKl 
fdieep  on  the  island,  and  a  sabterraooaa  4v<M 
There  they  slept  securely  during  tbe  slffet,  i 
loitered  away  the  winter  as  they  best  coali 
tbe  return  of  tbe  sea-fewl  la  March,  they  lui 
a  large  stock  of  birds  suCAeient  to  load  tba  fte«n 
elgbt-oared  boat.  They  were  not  relieved  tiUJI 
wben  most  of  Vtutm  were  elad  in  sboepHtiBi 
the  feathered  garmento  of  tbe  langer  sea-fcwltM 
together.'— (Vol.  IL  p.  101.) 

Quitiiiig  St.  Kilda,  Mr.  Wilson  and  kis  p 
took  a  glance  at  tbe  Flannen  Isles,  ibe/M 
Sacra  of  Bncfaaiuui— consecrated  by  Dim 
remains,  but  inhabited  only  by  a  few  sN 
and  after  visiting  the  harbour  of  Curatd 
Lewis,  they  reached,  on  the  7th,  Lock  Ei 
on  the  north  coast  of  Scotland.  IVnce 
proceeded  to  Thurso  and   Wick,  aad 
steered  northwards  to  the  Orkney  and  Skt 
islands.   Objects  of  less  interest,  and  soe| 
less  pictaresqae,  now  occ^y  our  atlenlioa; 
the  reader  wno  is  fond  orAngUwf,  or 
sires  to  have  information  about  Fisheries.  11 
be  amply  gratified  with  this  portion  of  the  M 
We  would  cheerfnily  linger  witb  Mr.  yim 
over  this  fish  repast,  if  we  had  oar  ova  ^ 
but  the  despotism  of  the  Editor,  whn  ikiMi 
necessary  to  entertain  his  guests  with 
than  fish  and  sauce,  drives  ns  to  tbe  veK«| 
the  mig'a:y  precipices  of  Noss^  onr  which  1 
must  terounate  our  labonr.  I 
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Hie  Holm  of  Noss,  near  Bressay,  in  Shetland, 
is  I  prediHtoas  rocky  mass,  whose  sommit  oc- 
copies  about  two  acres.  '!t  is  separated  from 
Mhe  Noss  itselt  (an  abrupt  cliff  600  feet  high) 
'1^  a  tremendons  ravine,  down  which  yon  see 
'ud  bear  the  su^ng  of  the  oeean  waters, 
'vbicfa  look  as  black  as  pitch.'  Iliis  chasm 
■ay  be  about  200  feet  in  depth,  and  the  dis- 
UMC  from  cliff  to  cliff  about  filty  or  sixty  yards. 

*V>  Hmt,'  nays  RfV.  Wilson,  'a  wooden  poit 
ud  a  large  atone  near  tbe  edge  of  the  precipice, 
M  the  Nosh  side,  oo  wblch  we  were  then  standing, 
*Bi  a  ateae  or  two  on  tbe  opposite  side  upon  thf 
BttB.  Stretebhig  between  these  points  «  »  O 
nil  a  couple  of  pvaiiel  lines  of  stent  ropes,  on 
wbkk  a  kind  of  sparred  box  or  cradle  is  suspended, 
nuuilRg  on  sbeaves  or  blecka.  To  the  oradle  itsolf 
ii  affadiKd  a  long  and  slender  rape,  by  means  of 
vftleh  the  eamtry  people  eroM  over  te  the  Helm 
Ii  iprfaigte  colleet  the  eggs  of  tbe  aea-flawL  «  «  « 
We  detenalnrd  te  try  the  experiawnt  «  «  « 
N,  the  cradle  being  pDlled  elose  to  tbe  edge  ef 
He  yawning  ebum,  we  stepped  In,  and,  setUing 
<nrn  apen  eur  hanefceni,  away  we  went  birring 
KToaa  Bpon  tbe  ropes,  our  own  weight  carrying 
M  alMoit  all  tbe  way  to  the  other  side,  except  a 
kw  yards,  which  we  required '  to  work  with  our 
Uttis,  till  the  cradle  came  In  contact  with  tbe 
hcc  of  the  precipice,  to  the  tep  of  which  we 
daabered.'— CVol.  II.  p.  t9l.) 

Nr.  WilsoD  kid  been  preceded  by  the  Minister 
of  Bressav,  with  whom  he  penutbnlaied  the 
wonderfnl  stnnmit  plain  on  which  they  stood, 
ap  to  the  knees  in  the  tangled  masses  of  chick- 
Weed— now  looking  over  the  vast  precipices 
■roimd  them,  now  admiring  tbe  great  pcniendi- 
tnlar  wall  of  the  Noss>head,  600  feet  Wo,  and 
BDw  attempting,  on  the  very  veive  of  tne  pre- 
cipice, to  seize  the  young  gulb  that  were 
niking  upon  its  margin.  In  recrossing  the 
cbsm.  Nr.  Svilson  orderwi  the  cradle  to  pause 
a  while  in  the  middle  of  its  progress,  'that  he 
*iiiight  enjoy  the  downward  view  of  the  yawn- 
*iag  gulf  beneath,  and  the  lengthened  deep  ra- 
'vnw  of  rocky  waits  throagh  which  the  great 
•lea  waters  for  ever  heave  their  way.'  Grasp- 
iig  the  lateral  ropes  in  each  hand,  he  stood 
ipiritt,  and  fearlessly  surveyed  *  the  nnexam- 
'pled  scene  by  which  he  was  environed.'  The 
Mid  adventurer  who,  200  years  ago,  established 
ftis  raspension  bridge  over  the  Noss  chasm,  for  the 
hibe  of  a  coir,  perished  in  his  descent  by  the 
lame  path  which  he  had  climbed. 

Tbe  island,  of  I'nst,  the  most  northern  point 
-the  IffHma  Tkule—ot  the  British  empire,  is 
ftiBy  desoibed  by  Mr.  Wilson.  BaKa  Sound, 
dtt  restdenee  of  Dr.  Edmonstone,  will  ever  be 
Kvanbered  by  its  scientific  associations.  Here 
t  celebrated  French  Philosopher,  M.  Biot,  in 
1817,  carried  on  bis  astronomical  observations 
vith  Ae  view  of  ascertaining  tbe  length  of  the 
•mnds  pendnlom  in  that  high  lalitude.  Here 


Dr.  lUbbert  Ware  discovered  that  valuable  mi- 
neral, the  chromate  of  iron,  in  large  masses 
among  the  serpentine  of  the  island;  and  from 
hence  we  have  had  the  satisfaction  of  receiving, 
within  these  few  days,  a  whole  year's  hourly 
observations  on  the  barometer  and  thermo- 
meMr,  made  under  (he  superintendence  of  Dr. 
Edmonstone,  and  at  the  expense  of  the  British 
Association. 

We  regret  that  we  cannot  follow  Mr.  Wilson 
in  his  interesting  description  of  tbe  bolms  of 
Bnrra  Fiord,  the  most  northerly  point  of  Britain 
— of  the  dron^  in  Nagnos  bay- — or  the  Uouland 
Lake  and  MiUs— tbe  holes  of  Scraada— the 
Grind  oftheNavir — the  rocky  wonders  of 
Stoar — and  the  scenery  of  FitfnUuad,  immor- 
talized in  the  'Pirate.' 

In  retaming  from  Shetland,  the  Princess- 
Royal  touched  at  the  Oritneys:  and  after  visit- 
ing various  points  of  tbe  eastern  coast  of  Scot- 
land, arrived  at  Granton  Pier,  near  Leith,  on 
the  12th  of  September  IMl. 

Mr.  Wilson  very  modestlv  closes  the  account 
of  his  voyage  by  saying,  'That  if  Miy.  one  reads 
'  it  from  beginning  to  end,  we  beg  to  thank 
'him  for  the  compliment,  and  recommend  his 
'  practice  as  a  good  example  to  the  rising  gen- 
*  oration.'  In  claiming  our  right  to  this  com- 
pliment, we  concur  also  in  his  recommendation 
of  the  practice  not  only  to  the  rising,  but  to 
the  risen  generation.  The  travels  of  a  naturalist 
throu|^  a  well-known,  or  even  an  uninteresting 
region,  have  always  a  charm  which  a  correct 
and  extensive  knowledge  of  nature  can  alone 
impart.  From  the  greensward  or  the  granite 
pavement  on  which  be  treads,  to  the  blue  sky 
over  his  head,  every  object,  living  or  dead,  or- 

taoic  or  inorganic.  lies  within  his  intellectual 
omain.  We  confide  in  his  facts— we  adopt  bis 
esposilions;  and  though  he  may  sometimes 
puzzle  our  organs  of  articulation  with  unpro- 
nounceable latmitiea,  we  always  rise  from  his 
pages  hetier  informed,  and  anxious  to  increase 
our  information.  But  independent  of  this  great 
source  of  interest,  the  wont  before  as  is  written 
in  a  flowing  and  animated  style :  and  if  it  should 
be  deemed  occasionally  a  little  too  ornate,  or 
too  jocular,  the  reader  will  pass  no  severer 
jndgment  than  that  the  naturalist  has  the  spirit 
of  a  poet,  and  has  followed  his  vocation  as  a 
traveller  in  a  gay  and  mirthful  mood.  Those 
who  wish  to  know  Scotland  in  its  coasts  and 
islands,  will  derive  from  this  work  both  io- 
stroetion  and  pleasure:  those  who  desire  to 
know  the  value  of  their  country  and  its  insti- 
tntions,  as  shown  even  in  the  most  inaccessible 
parts  of  its  remotest  provinces,  will  ponder 
over  its  contents:  and  tne  general  reader,  who 
seeks  only  for  that  rational  amusement  which 
the  personal  narrative  of  a  lively  and  intelligent 
tonnst  never  fails  to  yield,  will  find  it  in  these 
volumes. 
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AVe  have  had  nothing  like  these  boohs  be- 
fore. Amongst  their  originalities  one  is,  that 
written  in  great  part,  while  the  aathor  was  en- 
gaged in  a  very  grave  purpose,  they  will  be 
read,  most  of  all,  for  their  pleasaotr;^:  and  this, 
far  from  being  occasioned  by  any  failing  in  Mr. 
Borrow,  arises  as  mnch  from  the  vigow  as 
from  the  singularity  of  his  talents— from  his 
graphic,  we  might  say,  photographic  powers  of 
description — from  the  charm  of  a  natural  Man- 
ner— the  novelty  of  the  sabiects  he  has  made 
out  for  himself— ^is  tales  of  wonder,  all  true, 
and,  more  than  any  thing,  from  the  interests 
with  which  his  strange  and  fearless  character 
nvests  them.  His  acqnirentents  are  quite  as 
marvelloas  as  his  adventures.  He  has  pabUdied 
translations  from  thirty  languages;  knows  the 
principal  Eun^ean  and  oriental  tongues,  amongst 
theni,Ras8iatt,  Danish,  Welsh,  Icelandic,  Basqw, 
Sanserif  Hebrew,  Tartar,  Toricisb,  «id  Moorish 
Arabic.  As  to  bis  veriomtetf  he  stands  six  feet 
two  without  his  shoes,  is  muscalar,  and  wfaea 
be  commenced  the  joameys  to  which  his  works 
refer,  was  under  five  and  Aiity.  We  may  add 
that  Mr.  Borrow  has  an  irrepressible  love  for 
humour,  great  enjoyment  in  die  observation  of 
character,  and  a  liking  for  adventure  approached 
only  by  tht  knights  of  fairy  tale.  Thus  giAed, 
armed,  and  accomplished,  he  waaders  through 
the  wildest  scenery  of  the  mostroraanlic  of  all 
luds,  Spain,  living  with  such  as  he  may  chance 
to  meet  in  village  or  forest,  or  on  barren  sierra, 
or  on  Itmely  heath,  or  in  her  Moorish  halls,'  or 
amidst  the  lowest  grades  of  her  crowded  but 
impoverished  cities,  and  gathering  from  all, 
brings  before  as  sach  living  groups  as  few  of 
«s  have  seen,  not  even  in  pictures. 

Having  thus  introduced  Mr.  Borrow,  we 
shall  proceed  to  examine  his  work,  the  "Zin- 
cali,  or  gypsies  of  Spain."  This,  we  believe, 
has  had  Ine  fortiue  of  being  less  read  than 
his  more  recent  volumes;  and  although  some 
Bonths  before  the  public,  has  been  noticed, 
as  yet,  by  only  two  of  all  the  nagaunes 
and  reviews.  We  are,  moreover^  desirous  of 
doing  what  we  can  towards  directmg  the  atten- 
tion of  the  public  to  the  subject  of  Ae  poor 

Spsies;  and  while  the  work  affords  us  extracts 
aracterisdc  of  the  author,  it  is,  what  is  much 
to  our  pnrpoee,  highly  amusing.  To  begin  then 
with  "tnel>nuness  of  Egvpt." 

The  gypsies  are  rarely  thought  ofby  any  body 
in  these  countries  except  by  the  police.  Formerly 
(hey  engaged  a  good  deal  of  the  attention  of 
Uie  public,  and  bad  very  little  reason  to  be  thank- 
ful for  it  Lords  and  commons  were,  in  those 
enlightened  times,  solemnly  employed  in  Elimi- 
nating acts  ofparliamentagainst  their  witchcrafts. 
By  a  law  of  Henry  VHI.  they  were  directed 
"to  avoid  the  realm,"  and  by  statutes  of  Philip 
and  Mary,  and  the  5th  Elizabeth,  c.  20,  it  was 
oiacted  that  **if  the  Egyptians  theiosehres  remain 


one  month  in  the  kmgdom,  wr  if  any  pensa, 
being  fourteen  years  old,  whether  naival  bon 
subject  or  stranger,  who  has  been  sea  orlooad 
in  the  fellowship  of  such  Egyptians,  or  haviag 
disguised  him  or  hersdf  like  uem,  shall  reaui 
in  the  same  onemMith,  at  one  or  several  times, 
it  is  felony,  without  benefit  of  clergy."  Mr 
Bwrow  has  very  conaidcnbla  reason  te  felicilalc 
himself  that  he  did  not  live  in  these  tnes.  Sir 
Matthew  Hale  1^  as  that  at  one  Safllalk  auini 
■o  less  than  thirlOM  persons  were  execoled 
under  these  statutes.  Iws,  on  inquiry  wdl  be 
found  not  altogether  so  marvellou  as  it  mit 
it  first  The  farmers  and  country  genllemca 
had,  setting  sorcery  aside,  abundant  caaM  «f 
complaint  against  the  gypsies.  Their  h«ses  ui 
cattle  were  often  poisoned,  and  eonstantlyafliciei 
wititi  sicknesses,  most  prohaUy  to  give  the  gntj 
cattle-doctors  practice}  their  poultry  wasstoli^ 
and  their  profter^  in  mnltifiirioa  ways  «i 
vaniAin^  with  an  appalling  ed«ity.  All  tkii 
was  attributed,  and  we  believe  with  perfed 
justice,  to  the  mysterioas  gipsies.  Mysteoosi 
they  were,  and  are,  for  dnpite  dtese  saa^ahuiy 
acts  whidi  disgraced  our  stalote-book  tifl  latt 
in  the  reign  of  George  III.,  the  gypsies  remaiiie4 
in  the  country,  and  continue  here,  asdsewbm. 
in  the  foil  enjoyment  of  their  in»iemorial  assgei 
— foitnne-telling,  tinkering,  thteving,  dtwk^ 
and  horse  stealing,  and  some  times  attaining  ii 
the  elevatiMi  of  being  distingaiabed  jockeys* 
and  prize-fighters  of  renown.  Oocaaionally  ai' 
artist,  like  Maclise,  maJces  Aem  tell  in  »  pic- 
ture, or  a  lavourite  writer,  aneh  as  Mr.  Jaaei, 
gives  them  celebrity  in  a  novri;  but  save  aa 
such  occasions,  their  "modest  in«rit  acAs  the 
shade,"  and  the  name  o{  gypsy  is  hardlv  ew 
heard  of  except  at  petty  sessions,  or  the  Old 
Bailey.  The  gypsies  are  not  friends  to  theworirf, 
or  to  the  world's  law.  Tliey  profess  to  hatt 
the  nations  among  whom  then'  dwell,  and  Is 
live  by  deceiving  them.  ConsidertiHe  the  uAW 
of  their  avocations,  and  what  Mr.  Borrow  caUi 
their  **  very  peculiar  moralitv,"  they  may  appHf 
to  have  placed  tbeneeWea  beyond  the  paw  « 
sjwpathy.  But  they  are  a  widely-oatended  a« 
an  ancient  people,  and  wickedness  and  deprari^ 
are  not  likely  to  diminish  the  interest  which  thw 
numbers,  and  the  long  continuance  of  sw* 
singular  communities  must  awaken.  Some  efforts 
have  been  lately  made  topromoteAcirhigbesliD- 
lerests  in  England  and  abroad.  The  pwsent  mti 
records  an  attempt  by  the  Bible  StKiety  to  haw 
Go^l  made  known  to  the  c^psies  olSfmM. 
Mr.  Borrow  was  sent  there  with  this  as  weOsi 
for  odiOT  missionary  oinects,  and  it  would  sst 
have  beoi  easy  to  have  lonnd  another  so  accop 
plished  an  agent  Early  in  life  he  felt  an  in- 
terest for  the  gypsies.  "He  cannot,"  he  sav^ 
"remember  a  period  when  the  mention  of Jm 
name  of  gypsy  did  not  awaken  feelings  ia'fwa 
a  strange  pleasnre  piedominated."  Kb  acquM 
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4  ferteet  knowledge  of  tbeir  ways  and  manners 
—a  somewhat  singular  training  lor  a  missionary 
-knows  more  about  than  thu  diey  do  them- 
sehes,  has  sou^  to  letm  the  state  of  their 
tribes  in  many  a  wury  jouraey  from  Rnssta 
to  Iho  sands  of  Africa,  and  in  almost  every 
iaterming  eonntry;  speaks  their  language,  and 
ii  recetvM  aibongst  them  as  a  gypsy.  The 
gjpoies  insist  on  it,  with  great  appearance  of 

I  Inlli,  that  he  is  one  of  themselves,  being  many 
itf  tfaem  believers  in  the  doctrine  of  metempsy- 
dusis  they  say  that  onr  author's  soul  must  at 
(oiM  former  period  have  dwelt  in  the  body  of 
a  Jtofi,  that  is  a  Bommaiqr,  their  own  universal 
BSiM  for  gypsy-  Mr.  Borrow  was  for  five  years 
ia  Stoain.  ne  had  pr^ared  a  translation  of  the 
wkoie  of  Ae  New  Testament  into  the  Spanish 
RomiBany,  and  in  1838  printed  at  Madrid  a 
Tcmon  of  the  Gospel  of  St.  Luke,  conceived 
ia  the  euct  language  in  which  the  Gitanos  ex- 
press themselves.  This,  be  says,  was  the  first 
Mok  which  had  ever  appeared  to  the  Rommaoy 
sr  gjfsy  tongue.  He  had  gypsies  engaged  as 
tohoTteurs  in  distribaliii|g  this  gospel  in  Aiadrid 
lu  the  prorinoes,  where  it  was  eagerly  received, 
lad  he  had  »  regular  gypsy  congregation.  Not- 
■nthntanding  all  Uiis  he  is  plainly  not  disposed 
10  deceive  l^unself  into  the  hopo  that  he  was 

i  in  the  least  successful.    His  translation  was 

I  prohibited,  although  by  a  royal  ordonnance  every 
paUic  library  in  the  kingdom  was  allowed  to 
purchase  two  copies,  it  being  acknowledged  as 
nliable  "in  a  literary  point  of  view.'  His 
t^orteurtt  he  says,  he  is  quite  aware,  acted 

I  lot  fiom  any  love  for  the  Gospel,  but  from  an 
inpression  that  Don  Jorge,  that  is,  Mr.  Borrow, 
whom  they  regarded  as  a  brother,  had  some 
mose  in  view  which  was  to  contribute  to  the 
prnt  of  the  gypsies,  and  to  the  conAision  and 
^mder  of  the  Busne  or  Gentiles.  Their  eager- 
uss  to  receive  the  Scriptures,  evidenced  by 
(he  well-marked  fact  of  their  being  ready  to 
pay  for  them,  is  thns  accounted  for.  The  men 
really  understood  the  volume — as  far  as  reading 
went— hut  prized  it  chiefly  as  a  book  in  their 
own  language.  The  women,  who  were  far  more 
siaioos  to  have  copies,  though  anable  to  read, 
Wngedtohave  one,  each  in  her  pocket,especially 
VM  engaged  in  thieving  expeditions,  lor  they 
look  on  It  as  k  charm  sore  to  preserve  them 
fion  idl  dangn*,  and  etpial  to  the  Bar  Ladii, 
or  loafitone.  As  for  his  eongrention,  having 
M  one  occasioo  addressed  it  wini  more  than 
Mai  earustness  he,  when  concluding,  look- 
ed round  to  judge  of  the  effect,  and  very 
Mtdidly  informs  us  that  every  member  of  it, 
vithont  a  single  exception,  was  making  faces 

Mr.  Borrow  having,  so  far  as  he  conld  see 
juBiielf,  altogedier  failed  in  the  purpose  of  his 
jonmey,  as  r^rds  the  ^psies,  does  not  speak 
Mch  of  it  in  the  work  before  u.  We  are  by 
Be  neaos  willing  to  T«ard  Ms  attempt  as  aa 
Mire  fulnre.  He  pnhlished  his  translation  of 
the  Gospel,  and  had  it  distributed  to  a  con- 
•■doable  extent  This,  independently  of  any 
Ihing  dse,  was  doing  somediing.  But  without 
mutag  on  the  topic  further,  we  shall  proceed 

diow  that  his  volumes  have  attractions  of 
Mher  hinds.   They  presoit  vs  with  the  best 


account  to  be  had  anywhere  of  the  present 
state  of  the  gypsies,  especially  in  Spain,  with 
a  collection  ot  their  poetry  and  a  full  voca* 
bulary  of  their  language— contribntions  of  great 
interest,  (especially  the  latter,)  as  philology 
afl'ords  the  best,  perhaps  the  only  hope,  of 
arriving  at  a  satisfactory  account  of  their  origin. 
Grellmau,  Valiancy,  Cox,  Bright,  and  others, 
had  before  made  gypsy  vocabvuaries;  but  Mr. 
Borrow's  is  an  accession,  being  the  first  from 
Spain.  Besides  these  and  other  topics  of  in- 
terest, the  work  has  the  sovereign  attraction 
of  tho  personal  narrative  of  the  author,  and 
transcripts  of  his  conversations  with  strange 
people  in  strange  places.  These  wild  adven- 
tures, in  a  land  where  scenery,  characters,  and 
costume,  lend  even  to  ordinary  incidents  a  ro- 
mantic colouring,  form,  as  we  think,  the  most 
engaging  portions  of  the  work. 

\Ve  shall  say  a  word  or  two  on  the  history 
of  the  gypsies,  glance  at  their  present  state  in 
Russia  and  Hungary,  and  then  go  with  the 
author  araoogst  them  into  Spain. 

There  is  a  great  resemblance  in  the  names 
by  which  they  are  known  in  different  countries. 
In  Russia  they  are  called  Zigani;  in  Turicey 
and  Persia,  Ziogarri;  in  Genumy,  Zigenner; 
and  in  Spain  Zincali,  a  terra  which  may  ex- 
pound the  others,  as  the  Spanish  gypsies  say 
It  means  "  The  black  men  of  Zend,  or  Ind."  In 
England,  and  again  in  Spain,  they  are  named 
(iypsies  and  Gitanos,  obvious  alterations  of 
the  word  Egyptians;  in  France,  ''Bohemians," 
because  they  came  there  first  from  Bohemia, 
where  they  were  known  to  be  in  large  num- 
bers. The  name  by  which,  as  we  have  once 
before  said,  they  universally  designate  them- 
selves is  that  of  **Rommany,"  said  to  be  of 
Sanscrit  origin,  and  to  signifjr  "  The  Husbands," 
apparently  referring  to  their  love  of  caste — 
their  main  bond  of  onion— and  remarkable  in 
a  people  who  have  no  sort  of  affection  beyond 
their  own  race.  They  are  known,  too,  in  Spain 
by  the  term  "  Gales, '  whidi  is  also  said  to  be 
an  Indian  word,  and  to  mean  "  black  people ;" 
but  Mr.  Borrow  says  it  is  merely  the  plural 
termination  of  the  word  "Zinealo,"  mane  fa- 
miliar and  established  amongst  them. 

The  gypsies  first  appeared,  to  the  number  of 
shoot  three  thousand,  in  the  reign  of  Sigi^ 
roond,  Emperor  of  the  Romans  ajid  King  of 
Hongary,  A.  D.  1417,  and  settled  in  Moldavia, 
Soon  ailerwards  they  were  in  Hungary.  In 
1427,  we  have  an  account  of  their  being  in 
France.  In  1499,  there  is  the  best  of  all  re- 
cords, a  law  made  regarding  them,  in  Spain; 
and  in  1530,  one  directed  against  them  in  Eng- 
land—each  of  these  acts  evidently  intimating 
that  they  had  been  lon^  and  in  great  num- 
bers, in  these  coontries.  These  few  words  com- 
prise nearly  all  that  is  known  of  their  history; 
all  else  aroean  to  he  litde  better  thui  guess- 
work or  iitbte.  Where  they  cane  from,  and 
the  causes  of  their  di^rsion,  are,  we  may 
say,  as  utterly  unknown  as  ever.  They  have 
themselves  no  history,  no  traditions,  no  ido- 
latry, and  no  religion.  On  the  last  point  they 
are  the  most  liberal  of  modem  phuosophers. 
Indifiereot  alike  to  the  crescent  or  Ae  cross, 
they  adopt  at  once  the  religions  forms  of  the 
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coantiT  in  which  they  happen  to  be.  However 
long  they  have  been  dispersed  in  far-off  coon- 
triM,  they  are  still  Uie  same  people.  Their 
langoage,  physical  characteristics,  and  "peculiar 
morality/  though  slightly  modified  in  different 
countries,  are  plainly  identical.  These  are 
almost  the  only  sreat  facts  concerning  ibem 
which  can  be  said  to  be  clearly  and  oeyond 
all  qaestion  established. 

Mr.  Borrow,  however,  whose  opinion  is  en- 
titled to  very  high  consideration,  looks  on  Ute 
origin  of  the  gypsies  as  nearly  quite  nude  oat, 
by  a  comparison  of  their  language  with  the 
Sanscrit.  Grellmann,  Richardson,  Marsden,  and 
others,  formed  vocabularies  of  the  gypsy  lan- 
guage, as  spoken  in  Germany,  Hungary,  and 
En^nd,  and  on  analyzing  them,  conceived 
them  to  be  modifications  of  pure  Sanscrit,  or 
Hindoostanee  words.  They  infer,  and  Mr.  Bor- 
row agrees  with  them,  that  the  gypsies  are  the 
descendants  of  a  tribe  of  Hindoos,  who,  for 
reasons  unknown,  left  their  native  land.  The 
investigations  of  such  learned  men,  and  the 
judgment  of  Mr.  Borrow,  demuid,  no  doubt, 
high  respect;  but  we  thiu  we  eaa  show  that 
it  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  settled  point  The 
views  of  these  learned  men  may  be  considered 
as  altogether  derived  from  a  comparison  of 
the  languages.  They  do,  indeed,  add  other 
drcnrastances;  but  they  are  so  obviously  un- 
important as  to  be  unworthy  of  notice;— such 
as  the  excessive  loquacity  of  gypsies  and  Hin- 
doos, their  mutual  fondness  lor  saSron,  and 
their  common  usage  of  intermarrving  only  with 
their  owB  people.  These  we  snail  not  enter 
into;  but  the  ailment  from  philology  is  a 
strong  one,  and  well  supported.  Iliey  dearty 
trace  a  niunber  of  gypsy  words  to  the  Sanscnt 
or  Hindoo.  Yet  equal  learning  and  ingenuity 
would  probably  trace  a  like  number  or  words 
from  most  of  the  languages  of  Europe  to  the 
same  sources.  The  connexion  between  many 
European  and  the  Sanscrit  laognages  is  gen- 
erally admitted.  The  Sanscrit  is  held  to  be 
the  mother  language  of  these  and  the  Hin- 
doostanee. One  of  our  Irish  antiquaries,  Val- 
lancey,  ^ives  a  list  of  no  less  than  five  hundred 
words  similar  in  Irish  and  Hindoostanee,  in- 
cluding the  Iri^  words  for  the  staple  manu- 
facture of  onr  country,  linen,  and  the  names 
of  our  sreatest  rivers,  the  Shannon  and  the 
Suir.  "nie  Indo-Scythians  were  fond,  he  Mys, 
of  importing  with  thm  wherever  they  w«it, 
the  names  of  their  primitive  country.  "  Suir," 
or  "Soor,"  meaning  "sacred  water,"  was  a 
name  given  to  the  Indus,  and  to  a  river  in 
Ireland;  and  "Seannon,"  or  Shannon,  he  as- 
sures us,  was  an  appellation  for  the  Ganges. 
All  this  strong  evidence,  however,  has  not  yet 
eonvineed  die  wablic  that  we  of  the  fiir  west 
ue  orientals.  We  are  bound  to  say,  although 
we  don't  much  like  to  own  if,  that  Vdlancey 
makes  it  ont  that  we  Irish  and  the  gypsies 
Come  from  the  same  luid— ih>m  Circassu,  tfie 
Colchis  of  the  andents.    We  are  not,  then, 

Suite  satisSed  with  the  o^ion  now  favoured 
y  the  learned,  that  the  gypsies  are  direct  de- 
scendants of  a  tribe  of  Uinuoos.  The  ailment 
from  their  language  is,  at  all  events,  consistent 
With  their  hemg  Egypttaa;  for  Bryant  and 


others  say  Aat  Egypt  itsrif  was,  u  some  4» 
gree,  an  Indian  nation.  All  the  ^afliaUlies 
derived  from  sentiment  and  imagtuation,  wmU 
lead  us  to  favour  the  supposition  that 
gypsies  are  veritable  Egyptians.  There  ii 
something  extremely  striking  in  the  idea  tbit 
those  ancient  antagraists— those  myttie  repre- 
sentatives of  the  world  and  of  the  church  still 
live  and  confront  each  otlicr  in  almost  erery 
land.  There  are,  in  the  stories  of  each,  aone 
points  of  remarkable  reeemblaBCc,  which,  u 
well  as  tiieir  dignities,  are  notieed  by  Ut. 
Borrow: — 

"  Both  have  bU  u  eioAu  bett  an  «dhi^ 
And  tUspened  ammfft  tfee  Gentile^  by  irtMtef 
■re  bated  and  iMfiMi,  and  wbem  tbey  bate  ui 
drapise  under  Ibe  names  ef  BoaaeeM  aad  Bvfim; 
botb,  tbougib  speakins  the  langaac*  ta«  6m- 
tlles,  pomsBS  a  peculiar  tcufae,  wblch  Uw  IsUai 
do  not  nnderatand,  and  botb  poM^aa  a  pecaliu 
caat  of  cMtBtenance,  by  wbtcb  tbey  may,  vttbMt 
difllenltj,  be  dlstingntsb«d  from  kU  vtber  uttlMi; 
but  witb  tbese  pointa  tbe  siiallaiity  tenutaaKa 
The  Isrnelitea  bave  a  peculiar  rMigion,  U  VkM 
they  are  fanatlcaUy  attached;  the  RMUas  ban 
none,  as  tbey  invariably  adop^  tboigb  aaly  la 
appcaiauoe,  that  9t  tbe  people  with  wbaa  tbn 
elMBee  to  ai^ouni ;  tbe  Isrartltea  rtmtm  tba  wit 
antbentle  bistory  of  any  peeple  tu  tbe  w«ifd,  aal 
are  acqnalnted  witb,  and  deU(bt  to  recapttalitc, 
all  tbal  baa  befUlen  their  race  tnm  ac«  *^ 
renste;  tbe  R«nas  have  bo  bistory—tbey  d*  M* 
even  know  tbe  nuaa  ef  tbelr  orlflnai  cMattTr 
and  tbe  only  tradttim  wbieb  tbey  pMoess,  tbit 
of  tbeir  in'Pttan  erlglD,  la  a  flOse  mm,  wbclhf 
Invented  by  theaiMvea  or  others;  the  lanrilUi 
are  of  all  peeple  the  amst  wealthy,  the  BMua 
the  meet  poer— peer  M  a  gypsy  b^ng  pnrsiM 
among  some  nation^  ttoo^  beth  are  e«aallr 
greedy  of  fata;  and,  InaUy,  theugb  botb  an 
neted  far  peculiar  craft  and  enuilBg,  fttflt 
are  more  Ignorant  tbau  tbe  Roman,  wblto  tbi 
Jews  bavfl  always  been  a  learned  people,  k«la| 
in  poMeaalon  of  tbe  eldeal  Itteratore  In  tbe  wwHi 
and  certainly  tbe  most  important  and  latomtlaK." 

Mr.  Borrow,  in  the  passage  just  given,  n- 
gards  their  tradition  of  being  Egyptian  as  m- 
founded.  Perhaps  it  is;  but  it  appears  to  ■ 
to  he  about  as  well  sopperted  as  (he  pKM": 
sion  of  thdr  bdng  descendants  of  a  tribe  « 
Hindoos.  Their  aspect  is  Egyptian;  it  ha% 
making  allowance  for  the  Egyptian  mode  of 
elongating  Uie  eye,  a  resemblance  to  the 
Han  faces  in  Roselaiii  and  Belsoni,  which  aig^ 

Sass  for  those  of  ancient  gypsies.  Iliey^S 
lemselves  Egyptians,  have  so  s^led  lh» 
selves  from  the  eariies  period  of  whidi  of 
thing  is  known  of  them,  and  continue  to  do  s* 
uniformly  in  all  countries.  They  are,  moreover, 
so  named  in  every  eariy  record  or  law  rdtfiop 
to  them.  Their  own  precise  tradition  is,  n 
must  be  codfessed,  sulndeotly  apocryphal;^ 
their  singular  story  that  they  were  bamshw 
from  Egypt,  and  condenued  to  wander  thrtw 
the  world  for  inbospitalitv  Aown  to  ^b*^"^ 
gin,  when,  with  her  child,  she  sought  sbeiltf 
in  theirland.  This  tale,  however,  tallies  8trang«y. 
as  Mr.  Borrow  himself  observes,  wiA  Ao 
foretold  to  the  ancient  Egyptians  in  some  psitt 
of  Esekiel— so  much  so,  that  he  ooncains  rt 
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t»  be  Mved  houk  that  Boorce.  The  paauges 
tiled  ue  EzekieU  chap.  xxix.  12,  13,  and  chap, 
m.  10,  3tf;  aod  the  purport  of  the  propbecy 
ii,  that  £gypt,  having  MeD  a  staff  of  reed  to 
Ae  boose  of  Israel,  the  C^fptians  were  to  be 
"sotftered  amoBg  the  nations  and  dispersed 
UBOog  the  ceantries."  The  ancient  Ejgyptians 
mn  to  be  di^ersed  anons  the  natiooa  for 
bebg  the  CBOse  of  larael's  backsliding,  and  for 
■Bthaving  known  Uie  Lord:  their  self-styled 
descendants  ave  to  be  dispersed  among  the 
lalions  for  having  denied  hospitality  to  tbe 
Vir^  and  the  child.  The  prophecy  and  the 
tale  agree,  as  Mr.  Bonrow  thioCs,  in  material 
poiBts:  bat  the  former  was,  he  conceives,  re- 
mdelKd  to  soil  the  taste  of  the  times,  no  le- 
Rod  possessing  much  interest  in  which  the 
Virgin  and  child  did  not  figure— that  they  wcrc^ 
therefor^  introduced  instead  of  the  Israelites, 
lb.  Borrow  thii^  that  the  legend  was  never 
iaveated  by  the  Romas,  they  heing  then,  and 
■till,  ignorant  of  Scripture.  He  is  of  opinion 
tbt  it  was  framed  for  them  by  the  priests  of 
titt  eastern  parts  of  Europe,  first  adopted  by 
the  gypsies  as  a  favourable  introduction,  and 
ifierwards  believed  by  them.  But  though  this 
nppositifm  may  possibly  be  well  founded, 
iWe  does  not  appear  to  oe  any  thing  to  sap- 
port  it.  Some  mainuin  that  the  gipsies  are 
tU  deacendniMs  of  the  ancient  Egyptians,  who 
werescatlered  among  the  nations  by  tbeAssyriaos; 
■me  that  they  are  the  tea  tribes  of  Israel.  The 
troth  is,  that  nothing  satisfactory  is  as  yet 
kaown  of  Uieir  origin,  hut  that  there  is,  as  we 
IttTc  seen,  some  ground  for  believing  thorn  to 
ke  Hindoos,  aod  some,  quite  as  strong,  we 
tbiak,  for  believing  them  to  be  Egyptians. 

In  reflecting  on  the  present  state  of  the 
ppsies,  the  circumstance  which  strikes  us  first, 
B  tbe  extent  to  which  their  tribes  are  diffused. 

"Tk«n  Is  Msrccly,"  Mys  Hr.  B«rrow,  "a  part 
tt  the  feafeUalila  world  wbere  tlwy  are  not  to  be 
hwi;  tktbr  tents  are  mike  ittcked  on  tbe  beatiis 
«f  IniU,  and  Ike  rMges  of  the  HImaUya  Ulia^ 
•■4  their  laaviuce  Is  board  at  Hoacow  and  Ha^ 
tU,  is  the  sCreota  of  Londou  aod  atsmbouL" 

liie  Zig^mi,  or  Rnssian  gypsies,  are  found  in 
til  Hits  of  Rosaia,  exc^  in  the  govcmmeut 
ol  dt  Petersburgh,  from  which  they  have  been 
kaaisfaed.  They  are  found  in  most  of  the  pro- 
viacial  towns,  but  the  greater  nomber  of  tnem 
vaader  through  the  country  in  bands,  the  ex- 
tensive plains  of  Russia  giving  tliem  pasturage 
far  Ihetr  cattle,  and  the  chase  affording  them 
Ae  means  of  subsistence.  Their  power  of  re- 
liitiag  cold  is  ^nite  wonderful.  Iliey  are  seen 
iSDan^cd  in  the  midst  of  the  snow,  in  sliKht 
<H9  tuts,  when  the  teaqp^ratnre  is  thirty  de- 
gnes  below  the  freezing  point.  The  circum- 
■luces  of  many  of  the  gypsies  of  Moscow  ex- 
bibit  than  in  quite  a  new  character— as  settled, 
weidthy,  educated  and  refined. 

"Tkon  an  not  a  few  who  Inhabit  stately 
b««ee,  go  abiMd  hi  ele^ut  oqaipacos,  and  are 
MM  iho  higher  ordsrs  of  the  BuhIuis  neither 
h  ewoawBs  mn  mental  acqairemonts.  To  the 
Imm  fart  tl  tM  nrpay  ealeny  of  Meaeaw  ia  (e 
be  attithatad  this  fnxtlni  rise  tnm  «atra«aUoa  and 
meriiiss,  ftiving  frem  time  Immemorial  so  siie< 
MmNir  cnltfraM  the  veosl  art,  that  theiigh  In 


the  midst  of  s  nstlon  by  whom  song  Is  aioro 
cherished  aod  eoUivatsd,  and  Its  principle  beUer 
HRderstood  than  by  soy  other  of  the  clxiUxed 
globe,  the  gypsy  choifs  of  Hotcow  are,  by-  tbe 
general  voice  of  tbe  Baselan  public,  admitted  to 
be  unrivalled  In  thit  most  amiable  of  all  ao- 
eompUshneots.  It  is  a  fact  aolorlous  In  RnsslSt 
that  the  celebrated  Catalaal  was  so  nehanted 
with  the  voice  of  one  of  these  gypsy  songsters 
Cwbo,  after  the  former  had  displayed  her  noble 
Italian  talent  before  a  spleadld  audience  at  Mos- 
cow, stepped  forward,  and  with  an  astonUblng 
burst  of  almost  angelic  melody,  so  eoraptured  every 
oar,  that  even  applauae  forgot  its  duty)  that  she 
tore  from  her  own  shoulders  a  shawl  of  Cash- 
mere, whieh  had  been  preoeuted  to  her  by  the 
father  of  Rome,  and  embracing  tbe  gypsy,  Insisted 
•n  her  acceptance  of  the  splendid  gift,  saying  that 
it  had  been  Intended  tat  the  matchless  songster 
which  she  now  perceived  she  herself  was  not" 

The  state  of  many  of  the  gypsies  of  Moscow 
is  a  pheoomenoD  in  their  history.  The  gains 
ol  the  gypsy  singers  there  enable  them  to  sup- 
port  their  frieods  in  affluence.  Another  singu- 
larity is,  that  some  of  them  are  married  to 
Russians.  A  lady,  once  the  groat  attraction  of 
a  Ronunany  choir  at  Moscow,  and  now  the  ad- 
mired countess  of  one  of  the  noble  family  of 
Tolstoy,  is  by  birth  a  Zigana.  Bot  this  is  not 
the  general  state  of  the  gypsies  in  Moscow.  It 
is  nsu^y  similar  to  their  condition  elsewhere. 
The  women  fortune-Idling  aod  dancing  at  ta- 
verns—the men  horse-dealing,  or  something 
worse.  The  following  passage  describes  their 
first  reception  of  Mr.  Borrow:— 

"Their  favourite  place  of  resort  in  the  summer 
time  is  the  Marina  Rotze,  a  species  of  sylvan  gar- 
den about  two  versts  ft-om  Moscow,  and  thither, 
tempted  by  curiosity,  I  drove  one  fine  evening. 
On  my  arrival,  the  Ziganas  came  fiocking  out 
r^om  thehr  litUe  tents,  and  from  the  tractir,  orlnn, 
which  has  keea  erected  for  the  .accommodation  of 
the  pubUe.  Standhig  «  the  seat  of  the  calash,  I 
•ddressed  them  in  a  lewl  voice  In  the  KngUA 
dialect  of  the  Rommaajr,  of  which  I  have  seme 
knowledge-  A  ahilll  seream  of  wonder  was  In- 
stantly raised,  and  welcomes  and  blessings  were 
poured  forth  In  floods  of  musical  Ronunany,  though 
above  ail  predominated  the  cry  of  '  Kah  mitate 
kemmama,' — or,  'How  we  lore  you'— for  at  first 
they  mistook  me  for  one  of  their  wandering  brethren 
from  the  distant  lands,  cosie  over  the  great  panes 
or  ocean  to  visit  them." 

They  snug  for  him  a  number  of  songs  in 
Russian  ana  in  Ronunany ;  the  former  were 
pieces  of  the  theatre,  the  latter  were  (dainly 
of  great  antiquity,  and  in  metre  and  metaphor 
had  a  bold  and  original  character.  A  collection 
of  these  songs,  with  a  translation  and  vocabn- 
lary,  would,  as  Mr.  Borrow  observes,  be  a 
great  accession  to  Utcrature,  and  we  trust  that 
his  work  mapr  suggest  the  subject  to  the  Rus- 
sian philologists. 

TIk  gypsies  there  profess  the  Ctreek  religion, 
and  the  women  mostly  wore  crosses  of  copper 
or  gold;  but  not  from  reverence  or  super* 
stition,  for  when  questioned  about  them  in  ueir 
own  language,  they  lan^d,  and  said,  "it  was 
only  to  pleatfe  the  Rossians." 

In  Hungary,  the  gypsies,  or  Chingasnay,  m 
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they  are  called  there,  are  more  Doneroos  than 
perhaps  in  any  other  couotry.  There  are  whole 
villages  of  them,  and  they  are  lo  he  seen  in 
the  suburbs  of  most  of  the  towns.  The  lower 
order  in  Huogar)^  are  sorely  oppressed  by  the 
feudal  system,  still  existing  there.  Two  classes, 
however,  it  appears  are  free — the  nobility  and 
the  gypsies;  the  former,  says  Borrow,  are  above 
the  law,  the  latter  below  it  There  is,  for 
example,  a  bridge  at  Pesth,  where  a  toll  is  en- 
forced  from  every  i«asant  or  labourer  who 
passes;  but  one  who  is  apparently  of  the  upper 
dass,  a  well-dressed  person,  or  a  gypsy,  who 
has  very  often  no  dress  at  all,  "and  whose 
ituouciance  stands  in  striking  contrast  with  the 
trembling  sabmission  of  the  peasants,*'  passes 
free.  The  Hungarian  gypsies  live  in  the  greatest 
wretchedness.  Their  hovels  vile,  their  dress 
ra^s,  their  food  often  carrion,  and  sometimes 
it  IS  said,  still  worse.  But  nakedness  and  want 
cannot,  as  we. know  in  our  own  country,  al- 
ways banish  merriness  of  heart,  and  nowhere, 
we  are  told,  is  there  more  of  dance  and  song 
than  in  an  Hopgarian  gypsy  village.  The  Chin- 
■anv,  like  their  brethren  else^ere,  are  horse- 
dealers,  tinkers,  smiths,  and  fortune-tellers ;  "of 
course,"  says  Mr.  Borrow,  "  both  sexes  thieves 
of  the  first  water."  Mr.  Borrow  purposes 
making  another  visit  to  Hungary,  and  giving 
as  a  more  detailed  account  of  the  ry^sies  there. 
We  shall  be  glad  to  see  it,  for  the  practical 
liberty,  the  sort  of  prescriptive  privileges  they 
enjoy,  render  their  position  there  as  compared 
wtib  that  of  the  indnstiious  classes,  anonudous 
and  striking.  A  mnarkable  feature  in  the  ha- 
bits of  the  Hun^rian  npsies  is  their  system 
of  foreign  excursions,  with  a  view  to  plunder. 
Thev  frequently  go  to  distant  countries— often 
to  France,  in  bands  of  twelve  ur  fourteen,  for 
three  or  four  years  together,  and  often,  if 
nothing  happens  to  them,  return  rich.  They  sel- 
dom, however,  retain  their  ill-got  money  long, 
usually  dissipating  it  in  festivals  of  folly.  Mr. 
Borrow  met  some  of  them  in  a  distant  country, 
where  he  had  rather  not 

**Oni»  daring  my  own  wanderings  hi  Italy,  I 
rested  at  nightfall  ty  the  aide  af  a  klia,  tii*  air 
iMing  ylerdnfly  cold;  It  was  about  Hta  leagoM 
Item  Genoa.  Prssentty  arrived  tbree  indlvidaata 
to  take  advantage  of  the  warmtli,  a  man,  a  wo- 
man, and  a  lad.  They  soon  began  to  dlseonrae, 
and  i  found  that  they  were  Hnngarian  gypsies; 
they  spoke  of  what  they  had  been  doing,  and  wbat 
they  bad  amaued;  I  think  tbey  mentioned  nine 
handred  crowns.  They  had  rompaninns  la  the 
neigbbonrhood,  some  of  whom  they  were  expecting ; 
they  took  no  notice  of  me,  and  conversed  la  Uietr 
own  dialect;  I  did  not  approve  of  tfedr  propla- 
qnlty,  and  rislni^  hastened  away." 

Many  of  the  Hungarian  Cfaingany  served  with 
ttie  French  in  Spain.  When  quartered  in  the 
Sjpanish  towns  they  always  looked  out  for  their 
Gitaoo  brethren ;  who,  it  appears,  were  inspired 
with  such  a  deep  respect  for  their  proficiency 
in  thievbh  acts  as  almost  to  think  them  superior 
beings.  Their  expression  in  speaking  of  dtem 
to  this  day  shows  the  impression  Aat  was  made 
on  them,  and  shows  it  in  their  own  fashion — 
it  is,  "they  knew  the  whole  reckoning "  Some 
strange  pauages,  «cm«,  took  place  between  the 


Chingany  and  theGitawH,  onhattte-fiddsin  fte 
wars  of  Spain.  The  ioUowing  was  told  to  Uw 
author  by  Antonio,  a  gypsy  of  Badajox.  We 
may  as  well  give  the  conversation  in  which  it 
was  brought  out,  premising  that  Antuue  hsi 
been  just  mtroducea  hy  anotlm  gyffjt  aid  is 
thus  described— 

"  This  man  was  about  forty-flre,  dieaaed  hi  a 
xamarra  of  dieep-akin,  with  a  tUffh-enwaed  Aa- 
daluslan  tet;  Us  eamFiaxlon  was  dark  as  peppir, 
and  his  eyes  ftill  of  sullen  Ira.  In  Maaipssnaw 
he  exhibited  a  goodly  eompaund  of  gypsy  aal 
bandit 

"Ahtonio — 'Give  me  year  haad,  brether!  I 
ahanld  have  come  to  see  yoa  before,  bat  I  hsT* 
been  to  Ollvlenxas  in  search  of  a  herse.  What  1 
have  heard  of  yoa  has  dllod  me  vrlth  macfa  4e*in 
to  know  you,  and  I  now  see  that  yet  can  tcU 
me  many  things  which  I  am  Igaarant  of.  I  an 
Ztnealo  by  the  rearstdea;  I  loveanrUood,aadlhsli 
thatofUieBumiA.  HadlmywlU,Iw«nM waAmytM 
every  day  In  the  Mood  of  the  Basad,  far  tkaBomt 
are  made  anly  to  be  rahhed  and  ta  ha  Maagktsred; 
bat  I  love  the  Caiord,  and  i  lave  tohoar  eftUsgi 
of  the  Caiord,  espe daily  tfm  thoae  of  farriga  Unto 
for  the  CalorA  of  dsrrfgB  laads  knew  BMro  Ifeaa 
we  of  Sp^n,  and  more  resemble  oar  fathers  ef  eU.' 

"MysBLr— 'Have  yon  ever  met  befcre  With  Ca> 
loti  who  were  not  SpsnlardsV 

"Antonio— 'I  wlU  tell  yen,  brother.  I  serrH 
as  a  soldier  In  the  war  of  independence  agahnt 
the  rrench.  War,  It  la  trne.  Is  net  the  prepv 
occupation  of  a  Gltano,  but  theaa  were  stnagi 
limes,  and  all  these  who  caaM  hear  arms  wm 
compelled  to  go  forth  to  dght:  ao  i  want  wMhtht 
English  armtea  and  we  chased  the  QwMai  Mt 
the  ftontlers  af  fraaea;  and  It  hi^penad  eaatthal 
we  Joined  la  desperate  battle,  and  there  was  • 
eonfhsion,  and  the  two  partlea  becasM  lntenaia|0*d 
and  fought  swerd  to  aword,  and  bayonet  to  bajvart, 
and  a  Ftench  soldier  singled  me  eat,  aad  we  fia^ 
for  a  long  time,  cutting,  goring,  and  enralag  oaih 
other,  till  at  last  ^we  flung  down  ear  arsM  m< 
grappled ;  long  we  wrestled,  body  ta  body,  bat  I 
found  that  1  was  tha  weaker,  «ad  1  fWL  Ihi 
French  soldln'a  knee  Was  on  my  hnast,  aad  bit 
gTMSfi  was  en  my  throat,  and  he  salnod  his  bayeaat, 
and  he  ralaed  It  ta  thrust  ma  thraofl^  the  Jam; 
and  Ms  cap  had  Mien  off,  and  I  lifted  up  alae 
eyes  wildly  to  his  face,  and  ear  eyes  met,  and  I 
gave  a  loud  shriek,  and  cried,  "nneala!  Ziaealer* 
and  1  felt  him  shudder,  and  he  rtiaxed  hia  gnv, 
snd  started  up,  and  he  smote  hla  fordiead  aai 
wept,  and  then  he  came  to  me  aad  knelt  dewa 
by  my  side,  for  I  was  almost  dead,  aad  he  t»A 
me  by  my  hand  and  called  me  brothw  aad  Sacal*, 
and  he  produced  his  dask  and  poived  wtat  tele  my 
moatb,  and  I  revived,  andhoralsadmau»,sadMM 
from  the  eanconroe,  and  wo  sat  downon  akaailjsad 
the  two  partlOB  wm  IghUnd  aU  srannd,  and  b* 
said:  *'Let  the  dags  flght'  and  tear  aoeh  eOHrt 
throat  'tUl  they  are  aU  destroyed,  what  mallsn 
It  to  the  ZlBCali;  they  are  not  of  ear  Meed,  >s< 
shall  that  be  shed  for  themf"  8o  we  Mt  M 
hours  on  Uie  knoU,  and  diseonraed  en  matters  per- 
tidniag  to  oar  people;  aad  I  eeald  have  IMmd 
ftir  years,  for  he  told  me  seerats  which  made  mj 
ears  tingle,  and  I  aem  ftiand  thirt  Iknewasthtab 
theagh  I  had  before  eanaidered  mysalT  «att>  fl*- 
ealoj  bat  as  fu  Ua  ha  knew  Ifea  wfeala  sMdat 
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me  Bfgai  Lug**  Uurtf  MuM  baTe  toM  him 
mOiMg  kirt  whU  he  knew.  So  we  nt  tin  the 
m  weat  i«w>,  cad  the  kaltle  waa  ever,  an4 
le  mpased  that  we  shanld  both  flee  to  lila  own 
•HHlrr)  aad  lire  there  with  the  jSaeaU;  bat  my 
bMrt  firiled  Be;  *•  wa  enbraeed,  and  be  departed 
t*  the  6abiB<,  wbUat  I  retamed  te  eor  cwb  bat- 
ttUtat.' 

"MniLe— 'Do  yea  know  from  what  cennlry 
Iw  eaaer' 

"Atrremv-'He  told  me  that  he  wao  a  H ayera.' 
"MnaLV'-*Y«a  mean  a  Magyar  or  Hnitgarlan.* 
"AKToino— ' Joat  ao;  and  I  bave  repented  ever 
Ace  that  I  did  aot  fellow  hln.' " 

The  gypsy  lugaace  is  nowliere  more  pare 
An  in  Hnngary.  The  Chmganv  bad  formerly 
lome  iwivileges,  as  b«ng  settled  oii  the  crown 
estates,  bnt  at  present  they  are  spread  over  the 
estates  of  the  nobles  and  are  subject  to  them. 
They,  as  nsnal,  comply  with  the  reltcions  cere- 
MOBies  of  the  place,  or  even  the  village  they 
setde  in,  being  supremely  indifferent  as  to  doc- 
trine. They  had  also  in  old  times  a  vojvode, 
a  president  or  jadce,  for  each  tribe.  Bat  this 
fnvil^  has  been  long  abotislMd.  By  accnsas 
l^cB  in  lt9Zf  thenainDerorg^>aesiDHimgary 
was  stated  to  he  fifty  thousand;  bat  they  are 
Mid  to  have  fallen  off  in  numbers  since  that 
tiM.  On  this  point,  however,  as  well  as  on 
MMM  otber^  we  may  hope  for  farther  and  more 
accmte  information  from  Nr.  Borrow,  who 
perposes  viating  the  Chingani  again,  bis  present 
rolnmes  are  more  especiaUy  devoted  to  the 
gmiea  of  Spain. 

Soeh  a  wayfaring  traveller  as  Mr.  Borrow, 
vanderiog  alone  throagh  many  lands,  and  seeking 
ndi  Strang  associates,  may  oe  supposed  to  have 
■et  wiA   extraordinary  diaracters— one  he 
hsMnrs  widi  the  preeminent  distinction  of  beiug 
fte  most  remarkable  individual  whom  be  had 
eieeantered  amongst  the  gypsies.  This  person 
was  one  of  tbe  Zinsarry,  or  Oriental  gypsies. 
Many  among  them  deal  in  precious  stones,  and 
Mnae  in  poison :  the  indtvidnal  we  are  about  to 
'   Botice  combined  the  trades, 
j      "Be  was  a  eattve  of  Conatantineple,  and  lotbe 
'   pmait  of  bla  trade  bad  visited  the  meat  remote 
j   tat  remartabla  portloits  of  the  world.    He  bad 
I   tnrersed  alone  and  on  foot  tbe  greatest  part  of 
laOa;  be  spoke  several  dialects  of  tbe  Malay,  and 
■tosteed  the  orlgiaal  langoage  of  Java,  tbat  Me 
■m  fartlle  Im  polsoaa  aan  even  'fiu-  lolehsa  and 
SfataL*   Vrm  what  i  eeald  learn  •f  him,  It  ap- 
mred  that  Ms  Jewels  were  la  less  reqaest  than 
Usdrngii  tiMtagb  be  asmired  me  there  was  scarce- 
ly  a  bey  or  satn^  In  Persia  ar  Torkey  whom 
he  bad  aet  supplied  with  both.    I  bave  seen  thli 
iadlttdaal  in  more  conntrlea  than  one,  for  he  flits 
trar  tbe  world  like  tbe  shadow  of  a  eloud ;  the 
la«  ttee  at  Oranada  In  Spain,  whither  he  had 
I   c«M  alter  paying  a  vIsH  to  Us  eitaae  brethren 

h  the  ptaeiflle  of  Ceata." 
I  Tbe  conditioa  of  the  gypsies  of  Spain  is  the 
■Bie  deserving  <^  our  attention  because  they 
I  have  been  for  a  longer  period  in  a  state  of 
medom  in  Aat  eoantry  tbau  ia  any  other— not 
oriy  nnom^vssed  by  the  laws,  bnt  with  a  very 
wise  tad  Mnipiant  act  made  for  their  protec- 
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tion.  Diaries  III.  of  Spain  abolished  the  many 
cruel  laws  made,  up  to  his  time,  against  tbe 
Gitanos,  souj^t  even  to  abolish  dte  name,  en- 
joined their  settlement  in  towns  and  villages ; 
and  to  encourage  this,  opeoed  to  them  all  trades 
and  professions,  and  placed  them  on  a  level 
with  his  other  subjects.  Ever  since  tbat  period 
the  gypsies  have  been,  so  far  as  legislation  could 
influence  them,  favourably  circumstanced  in 
Spain.  But  neither  patronage  nor  oppression 
appears  to  affect  them;  they  are  nearly  altogether 
the  same  as  in  other  countries— their  habits  and 
way  of  life  the  same,  with  this  only  difl'erence, 
that  they  do  not  wander  so  mudk  are  in  a  sort 
of  way  located,  in  the  snhnrbs  of  the  chief  towns 
principally;  but  dieir  practices,  their  language, 
their  chsj'acteTS  are  the  same;  they  are  still 
pore  gypsies — separate  from  those  around  them 
— still  characterized  by  the  same  love  of  bibe 
and  hatred  of  others.  They  were  formerly  the 
chief  highwaymen  of  Spaio—they  no  longer 
practise,  to  any  great  extent,  in  tiiat  way;  but, 
as  their  conversations  with  Mr.  Borrow  show, 
they  are  in  other  and  all  main  respects,  much 
in  the  same  state  as  their  brethren  elsewhere. 
We  shall  presently  introdoce  our  readers  to 
some  gypsy  characters,  whose  dramatic  dialones 
with  oar  author  may  very  well  describe  their 
ways  and  means,  and  the  habits  <^  their  tribe 
in  Spain. 

In  tbe  January  of  1835,  Mr.  Borrow  crossed 
the  Guadiana,  and  entered  Bad^oz,  iiaving,  with 
no  other  companion  than  a  half  idiot  moleteer, 
joumeved  for  five  days  throagh  the  wilds  of 
the  Aremtejo,  tbe  worst  of  all  the  provinces  of 
PortDgal  for  robbers  and  bandttii.  While  he 
was  standing  at  the  door  of  the  inn — 

"Suddenly  two  awn,  wrapped  lu  long  deaka, 
cane  down  tbe  aairow  and  almost  deserted  street. 
They  were  about  to  pass,  uid  the  fliee  of  the 
nearest  was  tarned  fkll  towards  ne;  I  knew  te 
whsm  the  eonntenaoce  which  he  displayed  must 
belong,  and  I  toached  him  en  tbe  arm.  The  man 
■topped,  and  likewise  his  companion.  I  said  a 
certain  word,  to  which,  after  an  exclamation  of 
snrprlse,  he  responded  in  the  manner  I  expected. 
The  men  were  Oltanos." 

After  speaking  with  him  for  a  while,  they 
went  about  the  town  telling  the  rest  of  the 
stranger,  who  spoke  Romraany,  liad  the  face  of 
a  Gifano,  and  was  apparently  of  die  *<errate" 
or  blood.  Soon  the  street  was  filled  with  Ae 
childr«i  of  Egypt,  whose  appearance  told  their 
wretchedness,  and  whose  countenances  showed 
them  to  be  familiar  with  every  form  of  crime. 
They  asked  many  questions,  felt  his  hands,  face, 
and  clodies,  and  at  length  left  him.  That  night 
he  was  visited  by  the  two  men  he  had  first 
encountered,  and  the  following  was  their  con- 
versation. The  gypsies  sat  themselves  down 
by  the  brassero  in  tbe  middle  of  tbe  apartment, 
smoked  small  paper  <^ts,  and  spoke  in  Da- 
nish, broken  with  wonu  of  their  own  tongue: — 

"rnuT  Qtnv— 'Arremali  (In  truth)  I  UtUe 
tboaght  when  I  saw  tbe  errano  standing  by  the 
door  ef  the  posaada,  ttat  I  was  abont  (•  meet  a 
brotbw,  oae  too  who,  thongh  well  dressed,  was 
not  ashamed  to  speak  to  a  poor  Gitano ;  but  tell 
me,  I  beg  yon,  btotber,  from  whence  you  comeP 
I  have  heard  that  yea  have  -Just  arrived  from 
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Laloro,  but  I  am  we  ym  are  no  PtrtuKiMe;  I 
liavA  been  there  myself,  but  Uiey  are  very  dllTerent 
from  yoa;  I  rstber  take  yoa  to  be  one  of  the 
Combai,  for  I  have  beard  say  that  tbere  is  mucb 
of  our  blood  tbere.  Yon  are  a  Corabane,  are  yon  not  V 

"Mvaii.ir — 'I  am  no  Hear  tbengh  I  fenre  been 
in  tbe  eonntry;  I  was  bom  In  an  iilnnA  In  tbe 
WMt  laa,  called  Bngluil,  which  I  snvpoM  yon 
have  heard  spaken  of.' 

"toon  Gyrsy~'Yes,  yea,  I  have  a  right  to  know 
soaethlng  of  tbe  English ;  I  was  bom  In  this  foroa, 
and  remember  tte  day  when  the  Cnglbh  hnndu- 
naree  clambered  over  tbe  walla,  and  toolc  the  town 
ftom  tbe  Gabbing  Well  de  I  remember  that  day, 
though  I  was  but  a  child  1  the  streets  ran  red 
with  blood  and  wine.  Art  then  Oitaaos  amongst 
the  English  V' 

"Mysblf— *Thero  are  numbns,  and  sa  there  are 
iMMgat  meat  nations  af  tba  warld.' 

"Sicam  Gvrav— 'V4«  I  and  dt  tha  KngUsh  Ca- 
loH  gain  Uieb  bread  in  the  same  vay  aa  those  of 
Spain?  De  they  shear  and  trim?  Do  they  bny 
and  change  beasts,  and  Clowerlng  Us  voice)  do 
they  now  and  then  chore  a  grasV' 

"ilvsBi.r — 'They  do  moat  o/  these  things;  tbe 
men  frequent  fairs  and  markets  with  horses,  many 
of  which  they  steal,  and  the  women  tell  fortones 
and  perform  all  kinds  of  tricks,  by  which  they 
gain  more  money  (ban  their  huabaaOa.' 

"Plan  fivpsv— 'They  woold  not  be  Calicos  If 
Uiey  did  not,  1  hava  known  a  Ottaaa  gala  twenty 
aimcM  of  gold,  by  means  of  the  hokkana  haro,  la 
a  few  bmrs,  whilst  the  allly  gipsy,  her  hoaband, 
wonld  be  toiling  with  his  aheara  for  a  fortnight, 
trimming  the  horses  of  the  Bnsn^,  and  yet  not  be 
a  doUar  richer  at  tbe  end  of  the  tine.' 

"Mysblv— *Yon  seem  wretehedly  peer;  are  yon 
married  If 

.  "ViBST  Gypsv — 'l  am,  and  to  the  best-lookiag 
and  cleverest  callee  in  1t»Atiioz,  nevertheless  we 
have  never  thriven  since  the  day  of  oar  marriage, 
and  a  carse  seeau  to  rest  upon  as  both.  Periiaps 
I  have  only  te  thank  myself;  X  was  once  rich, 
■ad  had  never  lea  than  six  borrieoa  te  aell  or 
wchaage,  but  Ow  di^  befeie  ny  marriage  I  sold 
all  I  pesaeBRed,  in  arder  to  have  a  grand  flesta; 
fbr  three  days  we  were  merry  enough;  I  enters 
tnhwd  every  one  who  chose  to  come  in,  and  flung 
away  my  money  by  bandfals,  so  that  when  the 
aPair  was  over  I  had  not  a  cuartu  in  the  world, 
and  tbe  very  people  who  had  feasted  at  my  ex- 
pense refhted  me  a  dollar  to  begin  again,  so  we 
were  soon  reduced  to  the  greatest  misery.  True 
It  bi  that  I  now  Bad  then  shear  n  mnle,  and  my 
wife  tells  the  babi  Cfbrtnne)  to  the  servant  glrbi, 
hot  these  things  stand  ns  in  Uttte  atead ;  the  peo- 
ple are  new  very  mucdi  en  the  alert,  and  ny  wlf^ 
with  all  her  kaewledga,  haa  been  anable  ta  per- 
fsm  any  grand  trick,  wUeh  wvald  Mi  w  np  at 
enoe;  ahe  wished  to  come  to  see  you,  brother, 
this  night,  but  wa>  ashamed  as  ahe  has  no  more 
clotbea  than  myself.  Last  snmmer  our  distress 
was  so  great  that  we  crossed  the  frontier  Into  Por- 
tugal; my  wife  sang,  and  I  played  the  guitar,  far 
thoogb  I  have  but  one  arm,  and  Aat  a  left  one, 
1  have  never  known  the  want  of  tbe  Mher.  At 
■alieney  I  waa  east  into  prism  as  a  OM  and 
vagahead,  aad  there  night  Uve  renalaed  tUl  I 
atarvad  vUb  hanger;  ny  wife,  however,  aeoa  ge( 
■a  aal;  ahe  waat  te  the  lady  af  the  aomfUoi^ 


ta  whom  she  toM  a  neat  wendeifhl  babi,  pnmlriag 
treasarea  and  titles  and  I  wot  not  wbat,  st  1  mu 
set  at  liberty,  and  returned  to  Spaia  «a  vOOl  u 
I  could.'" 

No  one  vnll  think  this  extract  long,  and  Ud 
other  travellers  tbe  same  h^py  taleat  for  re> 
conntiag  actual  conversatiou,  we  shoald  hm 
far  more  lively  imptessioDS  of  the  of 
distant  otMUtries,  as  veil  u  h  man  wi  u- 
qaaintance  with  their  modes  of  life.  The  pii- 
sages  just  given  illustrate  others  where  Nr. 
Borrow  speaJts  in  detail  of  the  usacet  and  cns- 
toms  of  the  gypsies.  Tbe  case  of  the  gypay 
ruined  by  his  marriage  feast,  is  a  common  oae. 
Hr.  Borrow  had  several  such  confessions  fron 
tiitanos,  and  was  hims^  present  at  a  feslivil 
where  he  saw  qniie  enonib  to  make  him  be* 
lieve  all  they  told  bin.  AnKMig  other  exirs- 
vagancies  be  witnessed  the  iSidiowing 

"Nearly  a  ten  ef  aweetsMata  had  been  pcepais^ 
at  aa  nerauaa  exprnne,  net  fsr  the  gintilcaUn 
of  the  palate,  hat  far  a  pnrpeaa  pwdy  gjiqr. 
Theae  aweetawaU  of  all  kinds,  and  of  aU  fonm, 
bnt  priaelpaUy  yemas,  or  yolks  of  egs«,  prepared 
with  a  craat  of  sagar  (a  dellciona  bMM  boicbe,) 
were  strewn  on  the  floor  of  a  large  room,  at  leait 
U  tbe  depth  of  three  inches.  Into  this  roea,  at 
a  given  signal,  tripped  the  bride  and  bridogroMi 
daaciaff  roataM,  foUowed  amain  by  all  the  Gltaam 
and  Gltanoa  aametn§  romaUM.  To  convey  a  lU^ 
idea  of  the  aeene  la  almost  bcyend  the  power  4 
werda.  In  a  fewarinntes  the  aweaimaata  wait  »- 
daoHd  te  a  pewder,  ar  rather  te  n  mad,  aad  tbi 
dancera  were  soiled  to  the  kneea  with  aapr* 
fhiMa,  and  yelln  af  egga.  StUl  nwe  tarrifla 
came  the  lunatie  merriment." 

Thus  they  go  on  for  three  day*,  by  whica 
time  it  may  he  easily  conceived  that  the  grealei 
part  of  the  property  of  the  bridegroom^  eves 
if  be  had  been  pretw  well  off,  has  been  audi; 
wasted.  Some  told  Hr.  Borrow,  that  they 
tiboi^t  diey  had  been  themselves,  on  such  oc* 
casions,  under  n  sort  of  infatuation,  and  had 

Sone  80  f«r  as  to  fling  money  by  handfok  iaU 
le  street  Another  practice  alluded  to  by  Tkt 
First  Gfpig  in  the  extract  above  is,  "tbe  greal 
trick,"  or  as  tbev  call  it,  Hokkwto  baro. 
gypsy  women,  wn«i  they  find  n  erednloot  per- 
son who  has  money,  «o«est  a  way  of  makiat 
both  their  fortunes,  by  depositing  a  certain  sub, 
at  a  certain  hour  and  place,  where,  if  not  look- 
ed for  until  a  specified  time,  it  is  to  increase 
a  thousand-fold.  Of  course  the  money  is  sb- 
stracted  by  the  syphy*  V«y  palpabM  »  ue 
fraud  is,  the  trick  is  oecaaionaUy  practis^by 
At  Sypues  ewrywbiBte,  and  ii  <mn  anccesanLd 

o  We  knew  aheat  a  vary  rteent  case  In  ilM 
It  waa  pnctlaed  trlanpha^y  In  Westmaaalaad. 
The  depoaU  waa  made,  bnt  the  dape  being  ever- 
anxlona,  looked  Into  the  bag  before  the  espttaUea 
of  tbe  allotteil  time.  His  iMney,  as  he  riehly  d«* 
aer\-ed,  waa  gone;  hat  it  never  ecenrred  to  bin 
to  doubt  "the  wise  weauw."  Be  wont  to  aaasal* 
her,  and  she  naaud  a  petsM,  who,  ahe  asssnd 
hm,  had  stolen  it.  He  appUed  to  a  maglatrala 
a  wairaat,  and  it  waa  then  that  aU  this  eami 
oBt.  We  naliee  it  leaa  aa  a  gypay  atory  ihaa  m 
an  exhibition  of  the  atate  la  whiA  namben  •> 
the  ponaantry  ef  Ingland  rswafa      ta  tUa  »«r' 
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But  we  must  go  oa  with  Ae  aadior's  transcript 
of  his  interview  with  the  gypsies,  which  has 
too  aach  diat  is  ehanctertstie  or  them  to  be 
onittfld. 

"Mmu^The  OltuM,  then,  bo  loDger  wandn- 
ak*M,  lot  have  tzed  reildeDCM  ia  the  tawaa  and 

"Fnar  Ot*st — 'In  the  anuieMlme  a  few  aa 
HMMble  tairrttaer,  and  live  abont  amungat  tbe 
rialaa  and  kills^  and  by  doing  ao  we  fteqanitly 
Cfalrirelo  pick  up  a  horse  or  a  Male  for  notblng, 
u<  MBottnefl  we  knock  down  a  Buani  and 
tbtf  him,  but  It  la  Mdom  we  Tcnture  ao  far.  We 
m  nacb  looked  after  by  tbe  Bum^,  who  hold  oa 
b  treat  dread,  and  abbor  us.  Sometime*,  wben 
waaderfnff  alwat,  we  are  attacked  by  th«  labonren, 
lad  tken  ve  defend  oarselTes  as  well  aa  we  can. 
nera  Is  no  belter  weapon  In  the  baada  of  a  Gl- 
tiao  than  Us  "ea<Aas/'  or  rteam,  with  wbl(*  he 
trim  the  notes.  I  once  snipped  off  the  nose  of  a 
Bbsb^  ud  opened  tbe  greatest  part  of  Ms  ebeek, 
li  tn  afray  at  which  I  was  present  up  the  conntr>' 
war  Tmjillo.* 
"Mtbilf — 'Have    yon   travelled    much  aboBt 

"Tim  <9tpst — 'Vpry  little ;  I  have  never  been 
Mrt  9t  this  province  of  Estremadara,  exrept  lust 
year,  as  I  told  yoo.  Into  Portugal.  Wben  we 
wander  we  doa't  go  fax,  and  It  la  very  rare  that 
we  are  Tislted  by  our  brethren  of  other  parts.  1 
tare  aeror  been  in  Andalnaia,  bnt  I  have  beard 
nythattbe  grpafes  are  many  In  Andalasla,  and  are 
nwe  wealthy  than  Oiese  here,  and  that  tbey  fet- 
bw  better  the  gypsy  law.' 

"Myselt— 'What  do  yoa  mean  by  the  gypsy  law?' 

"Ttm  errsT — 'Wherefore  do  yon  ask,  brother? 
Tn  know  what  la  meant  by  the  law  of  the  Galea, 
ketter  even  than  oorselvex.' 

"ttTBKLr— *!  know  what  K  la  In  England  and 
li  Bingary,  bat  I  can  only  give  a  ga ess  as  to 
What  U  is  in  Spain:' 

"Bm  OiTsiis— *What  do  yon  consider  It  to  he 
I  hgpabir 

"MrasLr—'Cheatlng  and  choring  tbe  Boan^  on 
an  eceaaions,  and  being  tnte  to  the  errate  In  life 
■ad  death.' 

"At  Oteae  words  both  the  Cltanos  sprang  ai- 
■iKaaeonsIy  flrom  their  seats,  and  exclaimed,  with 
a  belsterona  shout,  'Cbachipel'" 
From  (Us  and  from  the  whole  of  Mr.  Bor- 
I  nVs  account,  it  appears  that  the  gypsies  ot 
I  Sfttio  differ  from  those  of  other  countries  in 
little  bnt  in  being  somewhat  more  settled.  Le* 
t^thtion  has  effected  this,  bnt  it  has  made  no 
oAer  impression  on  their  habits,  and  their  cha- 
Wen  remain  nnaltered.  They  have  not  even 
shadow  of  religion— never  attend  mass,  or 
Bike  use  of  a  holy  expression  bnt  in  blasphemy 
or  tttecntioD.  Mr.  Borrow  translated  for  them 
P<'rtions  of  Scriptare,  and  Ireqaently  sought 
Wwtmitics  of  interesting  them  so  far  as  to 
■wn  to  his  reading.  He  dwelt  particularly  on 
»e  parables  of  Lazaras  and  of  the  prodigal  son. 
■bev  listened  with  admiration;  bnt  it  was  only 
at  nding  their  jargon  conld  be  written  and 
»«.  The  few  words  of  assmt  he  ever  received, 
*M  Aat,  aa  he  observes,  of  rather  a  negative 
JM«,  were  from  a  woman— **Brother,"  she  said, 
70D  tell  ns  strange  Aings,  though,  perhaps, 
yon  do  not  lie ;  a  month  suce  I  would  sooner 


have  believed  these  tales,  than  that  this  day  I 
shonld  see  one  who  could  write  Romanny."  The 
Gitanos  are  commonly  to  be  found  in  the  snb- 
turbs  of  the  great  towns,  chiefly  in  Madrid,  Gra- 
nada, and  Seville.  The  gypsy  women  are  every 
where,  as  Mr.  Borrow  observes,  fhr  more  re- 
mailtable  beings  than  the  men,  whose  pursuits 
are  purely  debasing,  while  those  of  the  females 
have  in  them  at  least  something  of  imagination, 
and  denund  mnch  subtlety  and  conri^e.  The 
Gitanos  of  Madrid  are  conspicaons  lor  these 
qualities,  as  may  be  inferred  irom  the  following 
amnsing  and  singular  story — 

"There  were  t\va  Gltanoa  at  Madrid,- and  pro- 
bably tbey  are  there  stUl.  Tbe  name  of  tho  one 
was  Peplta,  and  the  other  was  called  La  CbMw- 
rona.  The  Irst  was  a  spare,  shrewd,  wItcb-illBe 
female,  abent  flfty,  wid  was  the  metber4n-Uw  of 
La  Chlcbarona,  wbo  was  renaAable  (lar  her  stoat- 
ness.  These  women  sabatated  entirely  byfertene- 
telrtng  and  swindling.  It  chaneed  that  tbe  son  of 
Peplta  and  husband  of  Chicbarona,  having  spirited 
away  a  horse,  was  sent  to  the  presidio  of  Malaga, 
for  ten  years  of  hard  labour.  Tbla  mlsfortaae 
caused  inexpressible  afBlction  to  his  wife  and 
mother,  who  determined  to  exert  every  effort  to 
procure  his  liberation.  The  readteat  way  whieb 
occurred  to  them  was,  to  procure  an  Interview 
with  the  qneen-regent  Cfariatina,  whs  tbey  daubted 
not  would  fiirttawlth  pardon  tbe  enlprlt,  provided 
they  had  an  oppmrtanlty  of  assalUag  her  wia 
thdr  gypsy  dlsooerse;  ftor,  ta  use  their  own  words, 
they  well  knew  what  to  say.  I  at  that  tlate  lived 
close  by  the  palace,  in  tbe  street  of  Santiago, 
and  daily,  for  tbe  apace  of  a  month,  saw  them 
bending  their  steps  In  that  direction. 

"One  day  tbey  came  to  me  in  a  great  harry, 
with  a  strange  ezpresalon  on  bath  tiMfr  eonnte- 
nancos— 

'We  have  seen  Chrlatina;  HQo  (my  sonV 
said  Peplta  ta  me. 

«  'Within  tbe  palaeef  I  Inquired. 

'Within  tbe  palace,  O  child  of  my  heart  I' 
answered  the  aybil.  'Christhia  at  last  saw  and 
sent  for  ua,  aa  I  knew  ahe  would;  I  told  her  bahl, 
and  Chlcbarona  danced  the  romalts  Cgypaydauee) 
before  her.' 

'What  did  you  tell  hert* 

"  'I  told  her  many  things,' said  the  hag,  'many 
things  which  I  need  not  tell  you:  know  however 
that  amongat  other  things,  1  told  her  that  the 
cbabori  (lltUe  qneen)  woald  die,  and  then  she 
would  be  queen  of  Spain.  I  told  her,  moreover 
that  wltbhi  thrae  years  she  WMild  marry  ibe  son 
of  the  Ung  of  France,  and  it  was  her  bahl  te  die 
qneen  of  France  and  Spidfl,  and  ta  he  loved  much 
and  hated  mnch.' 

"  '  And  did  yon  not  dread  her  anger  when  you 
told  her  these  thingaV 

'*  'Dread  her,  the  Basneel'  screamed  Peplta, 
'no,  my  cttlld,  she  dreaded  me  far  more;  I  looked 
at  her,  M,  and  raised  my  linger,  to,  and  Chl- 
cbarona clapped  her  bands,  and  the  Bnsoee  believed 
all  I  said,  and  was  afraid  of  me;  and  then  I 
asked  for  tbe  pardon  of  my  son,  and  ^  pledged 
her  word  te  see  Into  tbe  matter:  and  when  we 
came  away  Ae  gave  me  tUs  baria  of  gold,  and 
to  Chlcbarona  this  other,  ao  at  all  events  we  have 
bolEkanoed  the  quern.  May  an  evU  end  overtake 
her  body,  the  Bnaneel'  '* 
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la  Granada,  which  is  a  poor  city,  the  Ciitanos  are 
numerous,  and  inaslate  ofgreater  destitution  than 
in  other  parts  ofSpain.  Their  largest  numbers  are 
in  Seville;  one  quarter  there,  the  faubourg  of 
Triaua,  has  been  long  their  favourite  residence, 
and  having  besides  most  of  the  robber  popula- 
tion of  Seville,  we  may  easily  conceive  that  it 
merits  still  the  bad  character  which  it  had  in 
the  days  of  Cervantes.  The  number  of  gypsies 
in  Spain  is  guessed  at  sixty  tboosandj  it  is  bat 
gness,  and  Mr.  Borrow  thinks  that  it  does  not 
otceed  forty  thousand,  of  which  about  a  third 
are  in  Andalusia  alone,  sune  living  miserably 
in  caves,  oliiers,  and  the  greater  number,  about 
Granada  and  Seville.  B^des  a  falling  off  in 
their  numbers,  there  are  some  slight  indications 
of  decline  in  Kypsyism  both  in  England  and  in 
Spain.  That  these  evidences  are  but  slight  is, 
as  we  have  already  remarked,  a  striking  fact, 
considering  that  for  a  long  period  they  have 
been  in  both  coontries  favoured  by  the  laws. 
Carios  Tercero  placed  them  on  a  level  with  his 
oibn  subjects  m  Spain,  and  in  England  from 
about  the  same  period,  practically  if  not  expressly, 
they  have  enjoyed  a  like  freedom.  In  Spain  as 
well  as  in  England,  bad  as  they  are  still,  their 
dark  crimes  are  not  at  all  so  numerous  as  they 
were  formerly.  In  England  this  may  arise  from 
the  improved  administration  of  the  laws.  In 
Spain  tne  gypsies  are  entitled  to  all  the  honour 
of  the  change,  as  unhappily  for  years  back  there 
have  been  almost  no  laws  in  that  coontry,  or 
if  any,  only,  as  was  said  of  Ireland,  "  one  law 
for  the  rich  and  another  for  the  poor,and  both 
badly  administered."  The  present  stale  of  Spain 
might  appear  to  tempt  the  gypsies  to  their  former 
habits  of  open  plunder;  they  have  not  however, 
except  in  a  few  cases,  become  banditti;  and  in 

general  only  practice  in  a  quiet  way,  following 
!keir  old  pursuits  in  the  neixhbournood  of  the 
towns.  In  Spain  the  material  change  has  been 
their  partial  settlement.  In  England  one  hopeful 
symptom  is  that  individuals  are  occasionally  seen 
who  have  become  comparatively  wealthy,  and 
show  in  Uieir  habits  of  life  that  they  are  rajoying 
the  fhtits  of  their  industry.  Gypsy  teams  and 
waggons  sometimes  make  their  appearance  in 
the  runl  districts,  with  capital  horses,  and  funilies 
well  and  respectably  dressed,  and  there  are 
Gitano  cattle-dealers  inSpain  rich  and  comfortable. 
In  Spain  they  have  had  their  share  of  the  sys- 
tem of  education  which  has  been  afforded  to 
die  people  there  for  some  years  back.  This  they 
owe  to  the  wise  and  benevolent  law  of  Charles  111. 
Had  it  not  been  for  that,  they  would  have  re- 
mained, like  the  coloured  race  in  liberiy-loving, 
enlightened  America,  a  despised  and  degraded 
people,  and  their  children  would  have  been  ex- 
cluded from  the  schools.  The  men  can  read  or 
write,  Mr.  Borrow  says,  in  the  proportion  of 
one  man  in  three  or  four,  and  on  the  whole 
their  education  is  about  equal  to  that  of  (he 
lower  classes  of  the  Spaniaras.  This  refers  only 
to  the  men,  the  education  of  the  women  is 
quite  neglected;  but  in  Spain  education  has 
made  but  little  way  among  females,  and  those 
of  the  lower  rank  are  just  as  ignorant  as  the 
Gitanos.  In  England  we  find  the  gypsies  have 
not  instmction  to  any  thing  like  the  same  ex- 
tent These  are  the  main  indicttiODS  of  improve- 


ment amongst  them.  They  are  but  few  uA 

faint,  leaving  tbe  masses  of  their  race  bo&  ia 
England  and  in  Spain  all  that  is  implied  in  tbc 
term—  gypsy— a  perplexing  study  for  the  philsa- 
thropist  and  the  Christian,  but  one  well  aeserr- 
ing  of  their  best  attention. 

It  appears  to  be  the  fact  that  the  great  days 
of  ^psyism  in  England  and  in  Spain  were  tkoe 
of  Its  persecution.  They  were  then  more  ai- 
merons  and  more  snccessfnl  in  appttfriatiig 
tbe  property  of  others.  This  is  not  so  sttiage 
as  it  may  seem  at  first  The  aversion  to  tbea 
was  so  great  in  England  that  they  had  no  choice 
but  to  band  together  and  live  by  arts.  In  Spaia 
they  never,  as  a  body,  made  such  gains,  or 
held  so  important  a  station  as  during  the  igm 
of  their  oppression.  They  were  agents  through- 
out  the  country  for  the  Moots,  bad  ministen 
of  justice,  and  persons  of  honour  in  their  pay, 
and  thus  bafBed  or  defied  the  law.  Ilieir  habits 
were  less  favourable  to  their  amwing  veslA 
even  than  ibey  are  now,  bat  we  have  no  doak 
that  their  gains  were  greater. 

We  mnst  treat  oar  readers  to  one  or  tm 
more  of  Mr.  Sorrow's  admirable  iUnstratioM 
of  gypsy  character.  His  ordmary  narrative  is, 
from  scenery  or  accompaniments,  invested  wiik 
an  air  of  romance,  ana  his  stories  are  alvaTi 
amusing.  Any  body  who  could  begin  with  tie 
following  preamble  would  be  sore  to  be  hi- 
(ened  to. 

"In  tbe  aatflM  of  tbe  year  1839,  I  laaM  n 
Zarir*  ft-om  tbe  coast  of  Barbary.  I  arrived  ii  * 
RMall  felouk,  laileii  with  bidea  ftr  Cadia,  to  wbM 
place  I  was  myself  gfrloy.  We  stopped  at  luUi 
In  order  to  porform  vaarantine,  wUeh,  iwwmrt 
tamed  aut  a  mere  force,  as  we  were  all  fHWiM 
to  cone  on  Bhore— the  master  of  tbe  feloak  bsT- 
lof  bribed  tbe  poat-«aptaia  wltb  a  ftaw  fowls.  Wt 
fumed  a  motley  group.  A  rich  Maor  and  bta  m% 
a  child,  with  their  Jewish  aervaat,  Yaaoaf,  u< 
myaelf,  with  my  own  nan,  Hayim  Bea  Attar,  a 
Jew." 

Hayim  is  sent  to  make  out  an  inn,  and  it- 
turns  with  joy  to  say  that  he  has  found  om 
kept  by  Jews.  They  enter  the  boose,  and  Mi* 
Borrow  sees  at  once  (hat  the  people  are  gypiie^ 
"Jewsl"  said  I,  in  Hooiish  to  Hayim,  as  1 
glanced  at  these  people,  and  about  the  room: 
"  these  are  not  Jews,  bat  dildren  of  Du" 
bosbi-fal."o 

"  'List  to  the  Corohal,'  aald  the  taU  woaaa  ia 
broken  g}~pay  alaag;  'hear  how  they  Jabber; 
(hnnelad  cdro  cbaBunUar,)  tmly  we  will  sak* 
thorn  pay  for  tbe  notse  they  ntoe  in  tho  bama.' 
Then  camlnf  np  tome,  aha  deaianded  with  aMi^ 
fearing  otherwise  that  I  rtoald  not  uiidentSBd, 
whether  I  weald  net  wlA  to  see  the  nm  wbM 
I  was  ta  aleep.  I  naUed,  wharenpwi  she  M 
oat  upon  a  back  terrace,  ud  apenlnc  the  dear  if 
a  emaU  room,  of  wtakh  there  wwe  three,  aAad 
me  If  U  wenU  Rdt   'Periaetly/  satd  1,  aad  le- 


o  The  word  la  Moorlah,  and  meana  "fiiilaB* 
telling."  It  deaignatea  a  wanderiac  tribe  la  AfHea, 
who  are,  aa  Mr.  Borrow  tbtnka,  gypalos.  Bo  vaf 
anable  t«  meet  aay  ef  them,  hot  tnm  what  b( 
learned,  the  alcns  pMwhUfQr  la  that  tkef  «* 
gypsies. 
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lUMi  wHk  fe«r  to  ifee  kitelwa.  'O  what  a  haad- 
nm  teMf  winrf  a  royal  exprMriaar  exdalaud 
Iks  wMe  flnaUr  aa  I  ratanad.  In  Bfuiah,  Ml 
li  fto  whMBf,  caaUBf  tone  peoirtlar  u  Om  vyp- 
tkvy  are  bant  on  vletlHlahif .  'A  aiere 
■fiy  Bam*  It  haa  never  keM  ear  chance  to  see,' 
Mid  the  aamo  toIcm  In  the  next  hreatb,  ajMaklng 
!■  Ike  Jargon  of  the  trib«.  Won't  your  Mooiiah 
Rayalty  pleaM  to  eat  soBethiag?'  tald  the  tall 
hag.  'We  have  nothing  In  the  house;  hot  I  will 
nu  ent  and  bay  a  fowl,  whieh  I  hope  aay  prove 
a  rtral  peaeoek,  to  nonrlrti  a«d  atrengthen  yoa.— 
I  hope  it  may  tnra  to  draw  hi  year  aatralla,'  abe 
Mtiored  la  tka  raat  In  ffpay.  Bha  than  ran  dawa, 
■ad  la  a  Bdnato  retaraed  vUb  an  oM  han,  whM, 
•a  My  airival,  I  kad  obMpred  belaw  la  the  stakla. 
'See  Mm  itaairtirBl  fowl,'  aatd  she;  'I  have  baen 
raining  ovrr  all  Zarifa  to  procure  II  for  year 
kiBgship;  troable  enough  I  have  had  to  oktaln  It, 
lad  dear  enoagh  It  has  cost  we.  I  wlU  now  ent 
tu  throat.*  'Before  yan  klU  It/  said  I,  'I  shonld 
like  to  know  -what  yoa  paid  for  it,  that  there  may 
be  *o  dispute  about  It  tn  the  account.'  'Two  dol- 
tin  I  paM  far  It,  nast  valaroas  and  bandsoaie 
ilr;  two  dollara  tt  eaat  aw  ant  of  myowa  qnlsohl, 
ftt  of  my  own  Ultto  pnraa.*  I  aaw  It  was  high 
tine  to  pat  «■  end  to  thesa  gaUUMrtaa,  aad  ther^ 
fere  exdaiawd  In  Slano.  'Tan  awan  two  hnOlB 
(tai%).  O  mother  af  aU  the  witches  I  aad  that 
ta  twelve  cu»rtas  Mare  than  It  is  worth  1'  'Ay, 
BIm  mIo,  wboM  have  wo  here? '  eietaimed  the 
fenalM.  'One/  I  replied,  'who  knows  you  well, 
u4  all  your  ways.  Speak  I  aa  I  to  have  the 
km  for  two  reals  V  If  not,  I  ahalt  leave  the  boase 
lUi  MoBwnt'  'O  yea,  to  be  aura,  brather,  and 
tn  nothing  If  yon  wish  It,*  aald  the  taU  waMan 
la  nataral  and  «idto  attend  tonea;  'hut  why  did 
yea  eirter  tli»  haase  apaaktog  la  Carrttal,  like  a 
■•agaif  W«  theagU  yen  a  Bus  no,  hat  we  aaa 
atw  that  yen  are  of  oar  own  religion.  Pray  sU 
dm,  end  ton  oa  where  yen  have  beea.' " 

We  shall  now  say  a  word  or  two  in  connec- 
tioD  wi^  oar  aathor's  efforts  to  interest  these 
Uraoce  people  on  the  subject  of  religion.  He 
found  the  women,  as  they  are  everywhere. 
More  disposed  to  listen  than  the  men.  They 
titaided  him  twice  a  week,  spoke  to  him 
Dilhont  reswve  of  their  actions  and  prtctices, 
hat  coodacted  themselves  with  strict  proprie^. 
Thef  ellowingis  a  sample  of  dMse  ^eonversanones' 
or  'tertalias,  as  they  are  called  in  Spaoisfa,  as 
veil  ai  of  flie  hopeful  set  he  had  to  address. 
Bad  as  diey  were,  he  showed  them  that  they 
fured  sometbiag.  The  spMkers  are,  a  remuk- 
^le  feiule  called  La  Toerta,  from  the  ctr- 
niBBtance  of  her  having  bat  one  eye,  and  her 
Bster,  a  gM  of  thirteen,  named,  we  are  sare 
with  great  pro[Hiety,  La  Caadami,  or  the  scot' 
pun,  from  the  mahce  she  displayed  ^— 

"■vaRLr. — 'Tea  do  not  aeaato  say,  O  Tnmrta, 
ihst  yea  ave  a  Jockey,  aad  that  yoa  rob  on  the 
Mltarayr- 

"Tib  (hi>«m.— 'I  am  a  Cftalaao,  brother,  and 
May  a  Obm  I  have  lakbed  en  tte  read,  aa  all 
•ar  people  know.  I  drsaa  aa  a  mo,  and 

I*  fkrlh  wldi  aoHe  ef  IheM.  I  have  robbed  alone 
the  pua  ef  Oaadarams,  with  My  horse  and 
*Kep«ta.  1  alone  once  robbed  •  eoadriUa  of  twenty 
nlWfte,  who  were  rttuning  to  ikelr  own  conntry, 
eatung  the  hatvwto  of  CaatMa.  i  afaripfed 


them  af  thpelr  eantag*.  and  eonU  have  attlived 
Uiem  ^  their  very  etothea  had  I  wlahed,  lor  they 
were  dawn  an  ttotr  kneea,  like  eewarda.  I  love 
a  kiave  Man,  ke  he  Baane  or  gypsy.  When  I 
was  not  Much  eU«r  than  the  Beorploe,  I  went  with 
aeveral  ethers  to  rok  the  mr^o  of  an  old  man ; 
It  WM  more  than  twenty  ieagaes  from  here.  We 
br^e  In  at  midnight  and  konnd  the  old  man:  we 
knew  he  had  money ;  but  he  said  no,  and  would 
not  tell  as  where  it  was;  so  we  tortured  him, 
pricking  him  with  our  knives,  and  burning  his 
hands  aver  the  lanpa;  all,  however,  weuM  net 
do.  At  laat  I  aald,  let  us  toy  the  ^Mealos.  So 
we  took  the  green  pepper  haaka,  palled  open  his 
eyc-Uts,  aad  nibbed  the  paptia  with  the  green 
pefiper-fhilt.  That  was  the  worst  point  of  all. 
Would  yon  heUeve  H«  The  old  man  bore  it  Then 
•or  people  said,  "Let  as  kill  him;"  but  I  said  no; 
so  we  spared  him,  though  we  got  nothing.  I  biive 
loved  that  old  man  ever  since,  for  hia  Ixm  heart, 
and  should  have  wished  him  for  a  husband.' 

"Thk  BconnoM.— 'OJalo,  that  I  had  bemi  in  that 
eortUo,  to  see  such  sport!' 

"IfysaLv.— 'Do  yen  fear  aod,  O  Taertof 

"  Tax  Ohb-JBtbo.— 'Brnthcr,  I  fear  nothing.' 

''KvasLr.— *De  yea  brieve  in  «ttd,  0  Taerta?* 

"Ta«  OsB-Bn».-1lnther,  I  do  not;  I  hatoaU, 
eenneeted  wHh  that  name:  the  ntele  IsfsUy— me 
dlnela  eaaehe.  If  I  go  to  eharch.  It  U  but  to  apU 
at  the  iauges.  I  ivat  at  the  balto  of  Maria  this 
Bioming ;  and  I  love  the  Corojal,  and  the  Lrfindone  ^ 
beoanse  they  are  not  k^tiaed.' 

"HvasLv. — 'You,  of  coarse,  never  say  a  prater?' 

"Ths  Omr-Kybb.— 'Mo,  no;  tkors  are  throe  or 
four  old  words,  taught  me  by  some  old  peopli^ 
which  I  BOMstlBea  say  to  myaelf;  I  heUeve  they 
have  both  farce  and  virtae.* 

"MvsBu.— 'I  weald  fala  hear;  pray,  tdl  ne 
them.' 

"Taa  Om-ETm. —'Brother,  ttey  are  wards  not 
to  ke  repeated.' 

"MvaaLr. -'Why  not** 

"Tat  ONK-BxKD.—'Theyare  holy  words,  brother' 

"HYsetr. — 'Holy!  You  say  there  is  ne  Ood;  If 
there  he  none,  there  can  be  nothing  holy ;  pray 
tell  me  the  words,  O'ToerU.' 

"Taa  Ona-EvBD.— 'Brother,  I  dare  not.' 

"  HvsaLV.— '  Then  yen  do  fear  aomething.' 

"Tn  Ona-Bran.— ' Not  I— 

*^aboea  Earecu  Maria  Brcria,t 

and  Mw  1  wish  I  had  not  aaM  thoM.' 

"HxaaLr.— 'Ton  are  distracted,  O  Taerta,  the 
words  say  simply,  'Dwell  within  as,  kleased  If  alia.' 
Yoa  have  splttea  on  her  buHo  thin  momtng  In  the 
church,  and  now  yon  are  afMd  to  repeat  toar 
words  amongst  wUeh  ta  her  name.' 

"Tas  Oaa-Evao.— 'I  did  not  understand  then, 
bat  I  wlfh  I  had  not  said  them/ 

The  ch^Uin  of  a  gypsy  congregation  has,  it 
may  be  sapposed,  novel  difficulties  to  contend 
with.  Mr.  Borrow's  people,  who  were  ahnost 
always  women,  were  easily  led  off,  from  aa 


*  The  EagUib. 

t  these  words  Mr.  Borrow  Idb  ns,  are  very  aaeienl, 
and  were  p«rt^>i  nfod  by  the  eeriiett  SpanlA  gyplles; 
Ihey  diAr  from  Ike  langoago  of  the  present  di^,  aad 
an  vrila  aaiatelliglkle  to  the  awdwn  Msaoi. 
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Mpftrently  decorous  attention  to  join  in  any 
thmg  malicious  or  grotesque. 

"Oae  4ay  they  arrired,  attmded  by  a  gfpiv 
jeemy  whom  I  had  never  pmloniy  seen.  We 
had  aeareely  h«en  seated  a  MlMte,  when  tUi 
feUaw,  risim^  took  me  to  thewiadow,  aadwithoat 
any  preatfrte  or  dreuiloeatlOB,  paid— ''Don  Jorge, 
you  ihiUl  lend  ne  two  bariaa'  Coanceo  of  gold). 
'Not  to  year  whole  race,  my  excoUont  friend,' 
mM  I;  'Are  yoa  Trantlcf  Sit  down,  aad  bo  dlo- 
ereet.'  He  obeyed  no  literally— oxt  doMra,  and 
when  the  rest  departed,  rollowed  with  theu.  We 
did  not  invartably  ateet  at  my  own  taoaso,  bat 
oeeaalonaUy  In  a  street  Inhabited  by  n-pslea.  On 
the  day  appointed  I  w«nt  to  thlo  hoaso,  whero  I 
ftind  the  womea  assoaUiled ;  the  Jocher  was  also 
prnsnt  On  sevtog  no,  he  advaaeed,  again  toA 
mo  iMe,  and  again  aald— 'Don  Jorge>  yoa  ahaH 
lend  me  two  barlaa.'  !  made  him  no  answCT,  bat 
at  once  entered  en  the  subject  which  braaght  me 
thither.  1  epohe  for  some  time  InSpaalsfa;  lehoao 
for  the  Uieme  of  my  discourse  thoaltaation  of  the 
Hebrews  In  Egypt,  and  pointed  out  Its  alaUlarlty 
to  that  of  the  Mtonoa  In  Spalo.  I  epoke  of  the 
power  of  Sod,  msnlfested  Id  preierrlag  both  as 
separate  and  distinct  people  amoagxt  the  nations, 
antlt  the  present  day.  I  wanned  with  my  sahJect. 
I  subsaqaently  prodaced  a  maoascript  book,  from 
which  I  read  a  poitleB  of  Serlptare,  and  the  hmrt'* 
prayer,  and  the  apesua^  areed  In  Bomamny.  When 
I  had  eonelBded  I  looked  around  mo. 

"The  features  of  the  assenriily  were  twisted, 
and  the  eyes  of  all  tamed  npon  me  with  a  fHght- 
fist  sqoint — not  an  IndMdaal  present  hat  aqalntod. 
no  gypsy  fellow,  the  contriverof  the  hnila,  aqalntod 
worst  of  all.    Such  are  gypsies." 

Mr.  Sorrow's  volames  are  full  of  novelties, 
bat  Aeir  mud  discovery  is  that  the  gypsies 
have  morals — ^virtues:  this  is  what  nobody  ever 
ttought  •f;  but,  hlthonxh  it  is  at  variance  with 
all  previous  accounts  of  them,  we  beliere  it  to 
be  true.  The  men  are  Bobi^  and  the  womm 
chaste.  Drunkards  and  harlots  are,  according 
to  our  author,  the  two  characters  which  of  w 
others,  they  most  abhor;  and  there  are  no  words 
which,  when  applied  by  them,  convey  so  much 
of  execration.  On  these  topics  he  apparently 
restricts  hino^  to  the  gypsies  of  England  and 
of  Spain,  feeling,  perhaps,  that  on  doubtful 
matter,  he  is  not  ealideil  to  speak  with  confi- 
dence of  their  other  tribes;  but  from  all  diat 
we  can  collect,  duir  poiirts  of  duneter  are 
everywhere  much  the  aaaie.  BIr.  Bonow  has 
had,  for  a  length  of  timc^  mdi  perfeot  offW' 
tunilies  of  observing  them  in  England  and 
Spain,  that  his  evidence  seems  quite  sulBcient 
to  give  them  character  for  sobriety.  The  chas. 
tity  of  their  women  is  the  more  likely  to  be 
looked  on  as  apochryphal,  these  slw-Tbugs  being 
well  known  to  haunt  everv  licentious  tavern 
and  place  of  vile  resort.  Iliere  are,  however, 
some  known  facts  which  apparently  confirm 
Hr.  Barrow's  view,  and  justify  us  in  extending 
it  to  the  gypsies  of  alT  countries.  These  are 
the  long  continuance  and  pure  descent  of  the 
gypsy  race  in  England,  Spam,  Hunguy,  Russia, 
and  other  lands.  Considering  their  intercourse 
with  the  worst  classes  ofsouety,  it  would  seem 
that  were  it  not  fijrthe  chast^of  dwirwiHnen, 
their  raca  would  have  nui^iM  with  othei%  ami 


have  been,  to  «  great  extent,  absorbed.  Tkue 
is,  as  we  leam  from  Hr.  Borrow,  no  w«il  to 
which  the  gypsies  of  Spain  attach  such  ideas 
oi  pecoliar  levereaee  as  to  their  term  for  chas- 
tity—die  w«rd  eickm.  The  gypqr  giris  an 
eariy  Uu^t  to  priae  dietr  hoMmr  moie  Uoa 
life,  although  the  mothier  nsoally  doses  her  ex- 
hortation with  some  such  comment  as  this— 
"Bear  this  in  mind,  my  child,  and  now  eat  this 
bread,  and  go  forth  aodsee  what  yon  can  slesl." 
The  teraas  "  honour, "  "  purity,  "  chastity," 
appear  to  be  inapplicable  to  ^^paies.  As  to 
the  first,  they  have  no  idea  of^  it,  being  oiuio 
emaoeipated  m>m  all  such  prejudice,  m.  Bor* 
row  sees  the  impropriety  of  the  others,  and 
using  a  more  reitrieted  expresaifHi,  speaks  of 
Aear  "coiporeal  duwtity,"  adding  that  m  ibeir 
vecatim  amo^st  the  gentiles,  "it  is  lawful  iu 
them,  ni^  praiseworthy,  to  be  ohseeoe  in  look, 
gesture,  and  (tisconrse. '  He  alludes  to  the  im- 
possibility  of  his  being  explicit  on  the  pMsi; 
out  ho  has  been,  by  very  modi,  too  explicit; 
althoagh  we  may  say  in  extanation,  tnat  it 
was  important  to  show  how.  amidst  all  thtir 
depravities,  the  poor  ^rpstes  have  yet  two  w- 
tues,somelningfrem  whicnmorem.^behopedior. 

The  gypsies  marry  early,  and  marru^  is 
precedeu  by  a  twoyeara'  betrothnient  InSpsia 
the  betrotfaaMiit  tuea  place  when  the  siil  it 
about  fourteen,  and  Ae  youth  a  few  years  older. 
During  this  period  the  girl  is  allowed  to  pt 
where  she  pleases,  with  other  gypsies  andwith 
the  Busn^  or  gentiles,  but  is  under  great  re- 
straint as  to  her  intended.  The  couple  are  for. 
bidden  gmng  into  the  camps  together,  or  hariag 
any  appointment  beyond  the  verge  of  the  town 
or  hamlet  where  they  dwdL  The  fidelilv  of 
'their  women  ai^>ears  to  be  their  great  boad 
of  union,  as  is  iqiparratly  iMlied  in  the  nami 
by  which  they  everywhtte  love  to  call  them- 
selves, one  which,  wdwtt  anglieiaedy  it  said  to 
mean— ''Husband  and  wives. 

"the  physical  characteristics  ofthe  gypsies  are, 
M  we  have  -already  said,  everywhere  muck  the 
same,  being  only  very  slightly  modified  by  cli- 
mate. Their  form— features — the  colour  of 
their  hair— their  expression  and  demeanow^-the 
dark  staring  eye— die  decided  peculiarity  of 
gait,  are  in  all  countries  nearly  the  aame.  Thii 
IS  striking:  bnt  much  more  striking  is  the 
fhct,  that  their  practices  and  modes  of  liie» 
are  everywhere  as  much  alike;  as  if  tham 
habits,  from  long  usage  in  successive  generatioas, 
had  become  purely  animal  instinots.  They  are, 
according  to  our  author,  nowhere  enMed  ia 
the  cultivation  of  die  soil,  or  even  found  in 
the  service  of  a  regular  master.  They  unifMmly 
seek  suhsistenoe  as  jockeys,  smiths,  tinken, 
fortune-tellm,  combming  with  each  separsis 
vocation  th^  grand  general  profession  of  thieves. 
The  gypsies  are  not  cowards,  but  neither  aie 
they  m  the  least  chivalrous.  They  attack  a 
defeneriess  traveller  in  Ae  forest  or  on  me 
beaA,  hut  have  never  rivalled  in  daring  expIwU 
dw  banditti  et  Italy  or  Spain.  The  OTMe«> 
as  oompared  with  the  me  dassee  or  other 
countries,  are  remarkably  free  from  soperstitioa, 
but  they  are  not  dways  devoid  of  it  They  do 
not  in  the  least  credit  the  ritea  kf  irhkk  they 
ifoae  on  odwnt  yet  ham  Hm/,  aUbaagfa  kot 
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■r,  MMW  weaknesses  of  di^r  own.  The  Gi- 
bu,  for  instance,  laugh  at  the  saperstitions 
[dw  S^iards,  and  yet  they  themselves  at- 
fmtt  to  the  loadstone — La  Bar  Lachi — all 
Id  of  Biracoloos  powers.  Its  qiudiiy  of  al* 
MiDg  steel  iwobahly  excited  the  wonder  of 
I  early  gypsies,  and  hence,  perhaps,  their 
ifitioiial  regard  for  it.  They  believe  that 
IMTcr  is  possesscHt  of  it,  has  ''nothing  to 
w  (mn  steel  or  lead,  from  fire  or  water; 
i  ikat  death  itself  has  no  power  over  him." 
■ee,  hone^tealers  and  gypsy  contrshandistas, 
eTery  sort,  are  aiuioas  to  have  one  about 
|n  when  on  dot^.  There  is  in  the  museom 
utaral  cariosities  at  Madrid,  a  Urge  piece 
iludstone,  broo^t  irom  Uie  mines  of  Ame- 
k  Every  Gitaoo  Acre  is  well  awawofthis, 
I  aoeeroingly,  nnnberless  have  been  the 
^Bpts  to  steal  it.  The  jvevalence  of  sach 
|mB  Gied«iity  amongst  those,  ^rbo  in  ether 
Ifnta  are  devoid  alike  of  faith  and  siiperstt- 
k,  ippMrs  to  afford  ^nite  ft  new  iUutralioB 
IwBiu  nfami^. 

On  mien  msy  possiUy  devate  their  e^e- 
imn.  «Ue  we  sq>inrise  Ihem^  tfiat  the  gypsies 
mt  ttHitd  a  very  material  influence  on  cer- 
ina  KtiiM  of  the  upper  classes  in  England; 
■I  km,  Ittsides,  made  accestions  to  our  lan- 


goage.  Joekeyism,  and,  as  Mr>  Borrow  con* 
ceives,  horse-racing,  are  of  gypsy  origin.  Joe- 
keyism  means  properly  the  management  of  the 
wlup;  and  the  word  "jockey,"  slightly  altered, 
is  ibeir  term  for  the  large  whip,  with  which 
they  are  generally  seen.  Horse-racing,  as  prac- 
tised in  England,  has  so  much  of  the  gypsy 
stamp  about  it,  that  we  think  its  descent  is  evi- 
dent. The  words  hoas  and  Aocus,  now  fixed 
in  oor  language,  are  directly  ^taken  from  the 
gypqr,  and  the  practice  which  they  describe 
seems  to  be  of  the  same  parentage.  The  slang 
expressions  are  mostly  gypsy.  "Rum  chap,"^ 
is  from  "  rom  ckaho"  a  gypsy  lad.  The  word 
"castor"  is  from  "catiorro,"  a  hat.  And 
"ninny,"  from  "ninelo,"  a  fool. 

In  closing  ow  aecovat  of  the  gypsies,  we 
would  fain  hope,  that  when  many  read  of  these 
mysterious  tribes,  who,  without  the  bond  of 
MMigion,  the  remnant  of  a  literature,  the  me* 
mory  of  any  thing— etill  live  in  the  midst  of 
odier  nations,  sepuate  and  distinct;  that  they 
are  nuoieroos  and  fiur>di0ktsed;  that  they  are 
wretched,  godless,  and  depraved— we  try  to 
hepe,  that  whoi  numbers  read  what  is  so  weU 
put  forward  in  the  work  of  Hr.  Borrow,  soae 
may  be  moved  to  efforts,  as  eaniest  u  his, 
for  the  amdioration  of  their  conditicni. 
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THE  LAST  OF 


I  WISE  I  bad  lived  in  France  in  16721  It  was 
the  age  of  romances  in  twenty  volumes,  and 
flowing  periwigs,  and  high-heeled  shoes,  and 
hoops,  and  elegance,  and  wit,  and  rouge,  and 
literary  suppers,  and  gallantry,  and  devotion. 
What  names  are  those  of  La  CalnrenMe, 
and  IVUrfifi,  and  De  Scnderi,  to  be  the  idols 
and  tntelary  deities  of  a  circQlatin|  library  1 — 
and  Sevigm,  to  condoct  the  fashiondile  cor- 
respondence of  the  Morning  PotU—»aA  Racine, 
to  contribute  to  the  nnacled  drama!— and  ladies 
skipping  up  the  steepest  parts  of  Pamaasus,  with 
petticoats  well  tucked  up,  to  show  the  beauty 
of  their  ancles,  and  their  hands  filled  with  arti- 
ficial flowers— almost  as  good  as  natural— to 
show  the  simplicity  of  their  tastes !  I  wish  1  had 
lived  in  France  in  1672 ;  for  in  that  year  Madame 
DeshonUeres,  who  had  already  been  voted  the 
tenth  muse  by  all  the  freeholders  of  Pieria,  and 
whose  pastorals  were  lisped  by  all  the  fashion- 
able sb^iherdesses  in  Paris,  left  the  flowery 
banks  of  the  Seine  to  rejoin  her  husband.  Mon- 
sieur Deshouliercs  was  in  Guyenne:  Madame 
Deshonlieres  went  into  I)anphin6.  Matrimony 
seems  to  be  rather  hurtful  to  geographical  studies ; 
but  Madame  Deshoulieres  was  a  poetess;  and  in 
spite  of  the  thirty-eight  summers  that  shaded 
the  lustre  of  her  cheek,  she  was  beautiful,  and 
was  still  in  the  glow  of  youth  by  her  grace 
and  her  talent,  and — her  heart  WnereTW  she 
moved  she  left  crowds  of  Cory  dons  and  Alexises ; 
but,  luckily  for  M.  Deshoulieres,  .their  whole 
conversation  was  about  sheep. 

The  two  Mesdemoiselles  Deshoulieres,  Blade- 
leine  andBribri,  were  beautiful  girls  of  seventeen 
or  eighteen,  broujght  up  in  all  the  innocoit 
pastoralism  of  their  mother.  They  believed  in 
all  the  poetical  descriptions  they  read  in  her 
eclogues.  They  expected  to  see  shepherds  playing 
on  their  pipes,  and  shepherdesses  dancing,  and 
naiads  reclining  on  the  shady  banks  of  dear- 
running  rivers.  They  were  delighted  to  get  out 
of  the  prosaic  atmosphere  of  Paris ;  and  all  the 
diree  were  ove^oyed  when  they  sprang  from 
their  carriage,  one  evening  in  May,  at  the  chateau 
of  Madame  d'Urtis  on  the  banks  of  Ae  Lignon. 
Tbongh  there  were  occasional  showers  at  that 
season,  the  mornings  were  splendid ;  and  accord- 
ingly the  travellers  were  np  almost  by  daylight, 
to  tread  (he  grass  still  tremblii^  neath  the 
steps  of  Astrea — to  see  the  fountain,  that  mirror 
where  the  shepherdesses  wove  wild-flowers  into 
their  hair— and  to  explore  the  wood,  still  vocal 
with  (he  complaints  of  Celadon.  la  one  of  their 


IE  SHEPHERDS. 
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first  exOTTsima^  Hadel«ne  Deshonlioei,  iifitii 
to  see  some  of  the  scenes  so  graeefolly  wml 
by  her  motho-,  asked  if  they  were  nillv  i 
to  encounter  a  single  shepherd  on  (he  hub 
the  Lignon?  Madune  DeshonUeres  Bercni 
at  no  great  distance,  a  herdsman  sot  cvv^ 
playing  at  chuekfmbing }  and,  after  a  jm 
repnod— 

"Behold  npon  the  verdant  gnaa  M  fweet, 
The  shepherdess  Is  at  her  shepherd's  r«(! 
Her  arms  are  bare,  her  fo«t  Is  saall  ud  wi 
Hw  Tuy  sxen  wonder  at  the  sifW; 
Her  locks  half  honnd,  half  floatlnf  ia  Ih*  il^  ^ 
And  gown  as  light  as  Iheae  that  satyn  vw-' 

While  these  lines  were  given  in  Hi^Db 
houlieres'  inimitable  recitative,  (he  fui;  "I 
come  close  to  the  mstic  pair.  "Peoj^  ■>} " 
say,"  Buttered  Madeleine,  "that  (he  pion* ' 
Nature  are  always  bestatadiatan<%.  Caiiiktf 
sible  that  this  b  a  shepherdess— a  dwplKf4ea 
LiftDon?"  The  shepherdess  was  in  leuiirif 
little  peasant  girl,  unkempt,  nnshon,  ™^ 
of  prodigioas  size,  a  miraculous  squiat,  mi 
mouth  which  probably  had  a  b^ioBuig,  tMI 
which  it  was  impossible  to  say  wbete  it  m 
end.  Theshepherd wasworthyof hiscoBpw 
and  yet  there  was  something  in  Ae  aHMI 
stupidity  of  his  fat  and  flond  oounlsaaKsj 
was  interestiiig  to  a  Parisian  eve.  Hiteil 
houlieres,  who  was  Coo  nnu  oecapied  i 
the  verses  of  the  great  DUrft  to  atiealtoi 
was  befbre  her,  conttnoed  her  desci^tioa^ 

''The  birds  all  round  her  praises  ever  liac. 
And  'neath  her  steps  the  lowers  lacensslivd 

"  Your  occupation  here  is  deli^tf«l,iB'ti 
said  Madeleine  to  the  peasant  girL  J 

"No,  'tain't,  miss— that  it  ainX  Igctosil 
for  aU  I  does,  and  when  I  goes  houi  n  ■ 
1  gets  a  good  licking  into  the  bargain." 

"And  you?"  enquired  Madeleine,  tanal 
the  herdunan,  who  was  Blinking  oC  ' 

"I'm  a  little  b-b-b^uerolT  nor  har,"  um 
man,  stuttering,  *^or  I  gets  board  and  M 
— dasht  if  I  doesn't— but  I  gets  bretd  H 
stone,  and  a^-aleeps  below  a  hedge— duH 
doesn't" 

"But  where  are  yourshe^  sh^hndf 

BribrL 

"Hain't  a  got  none,"  stuttered  the  Mail 
dasht  if  I  has." 

"What I"  exclainied  Bladeleine  ia  def 
"am  1  not  to  see  the  lovely  laabkiM  IM 
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ad  Aiffing  in  tke  mudowa  cm  tte  banks  of 

tbe  Uaon}  0  Celadon?" 

Bat  Madame  Deshoalierea  was  too  much  of 
I  poeleu  to  hear  or  see  what  was  going  on. 
Sbe  tboudit  of  nothing  but  Ae  loves  of  Astrea, 
ud  beard  nothing  bat  the  imaginary  songs  of 
MDteoding  Damons. 

Ob  their  retam  to  the  cfaateao,  Madeleine  and 
Bribri  complained  that  tbey  had  seen  neither 
flock  nor  shepherd  ess 

**And  aroyoa  anxioiu  to  see  then  ?"  enqoind 
Madame  DlTrUs,  with  a  smile. 

"Oh, very,"  exclaimed  Bribri;"  "weexpected 
lo  live  like  shepherdesses  when  we  came  here. 
I  have  bronght  every  thing  a  rustic  wuts." 

"And  so  nave  1,"  continued  Madeleine;  "1 
have  brought  twenty  yards  of  rose-coloured 
ribands,  and  twenty  yards  of  blue,  to  ornament 
ay  crook  and  the  handsomest  of  my  ewes." 

"Well  then," said  the  Duchess d'Urtis,  good- 
mtaredy,  "there  are  a  dozen  of  sheep  feeding 
at  the  end  of  tbe  park.  Take  the  key  of  the 
pte,  aid  drive  them  iato  (he  meadows  beyoad." 

Madeleine  and  Bribri  were  wild  witn  joy, 
i^e  Aeir  mother  was  labonring  in  search  or 
a  ibyme,  and  did  not  attend  to  the  real  eclogue 
1  was  about  to  be  commenced.  They  scarce- 
ly took  time  to  breakfast — "They  dressed  them- 
tthres  coquettishly" — so  Madame  Deshoulieres 
wrote  to  Mascaron — "they  cut  with  their  own 
baads  a  crook  a-piece  in  the  park— they  beau- 
tified them  with  ribands.  Madeleine  was  for  tbe 
Uae  ribands,  Bribri  for  the  rose  eoloor.  Ob, 
Ae  gentle  riiepherdesses  I  (hey  spent  a  whole 
boor  in  findioK  a  name  (h^  liked.  At  last, 
NadcieiAe  fixea  on  Amaran0ie,Mibri  on  Daphn6. 
I  have  just  seen  them  gtiding  among  tbe  trees 

tbat  overshadow  the  lovely  stream  Poor  shep- 

bodesses  I  he  on  your  guard  against  (he  wolves:" 

At  noon  that  very  day  Madeleine  and  Bribri, 
•r  rather  Amarantm  and  Di^ni,  in  grey  silk 


vetdeoatB  and  satin  bodies,  with  their  beaotifol 
nair  in  a  state  of  most  careful  disorder,  and 
with  (heir  crooks  in  hand^  condacted  the  twelve 
sheep  oat  of  the  park  Into  the  meadows.  The 
flock,  which  seemed  to  be  ver^  hungrv,  were 
rather  troublesome  and  disobedient.  The  shep- 
herdesses did  all  they  could  to  keep  them  m 
the  proper  path.  It  was  a  delicious  mixture  of 
bleatings,  and  laughter,  aod  baaings,  and  pastoral 
songs,  'lie  happy  girls  inhaled  me  soul  of  na- 
tore,  as  their  poetical  mamnu  expressed  it 
They  ran— they  threw  themselves  on  the  bloom- 
ing grass— they  looked  at  themselves  in  the 
limpid  waters  of  the  LignnD— -they  gaAered 
lapnills  of  primroses.  The  flock  made  the  best 
use  of  their  time :  and  every  now  and  then  a 
sheej»  of  more  observatioD  (ban  tbe  rest,  per- 
ceiving they  were  guarded  by  such  extraordinary 
shepherdesses,  took  half  an  hour's  diversion 
among  the  fresh-springiug  com. 

'*  Thaf s  one  of  yours,   said  Amaranthe. 

"No ;  'tb  yours/'  replied  Daphne ;  bat,  by  way  of 
having  no  difBculties  in  fittare,  they  resolved  to 
divide  the  flock,  and  onament  one-half  with  blue 
collars,  and  (he  other  with  rose-colour.  And  they 
gave  a  name  also  to  each  of  the  members  of 
their  flock,  such  asHcliboeos,  andjeaonot,  and 
Robin,  and  Blanchette.  Twelve  more  poetical 
sheep  were  never  fed  on  pass  before.  When 
the  sun  began  to  sink,  (he  shepherdesses  brought 
back  their  flocks.  Madame  Deshoulieres  cried 
with  joy.  "  Oh,  my  dear  girls !"  she  said, 
kissing  their  fair  foreheads;  "it  is  yon  that 
have  composed  an  eclogue,  and  not  L 

"Nothing  is  wanting  to  the  pictture,"  aaidtba 
Duchess,  sealing  herself  under  the  willows  of 
the  watering-place,  and  admiring  the  graceful 
giris. 

"  1  think  we  want  a  dog,"  said  Daphni. 
"No ;  we  are  rather  in  want  of  a  wolf,"  whispered 
the  beaatilol  Amaranthe— and  bloshed. 


CflAPm  IL 


Not  far  firom  the  Chateau  dTrCis,  the  old 
■anor-^HHise  of  Langevy  raised  its  pointed 
btrrets  above  the  nmroimding  woods.  There, 
ta  complete  isolation  Irom  the  woiid,  lived 
MoBsieiir  de  Langevy,  his  old  mother,  and  his 
yonog  son.  M.  de  Langevy  had  struggled 
■jSainst  the  storms  and  misfortunes  of  human 
li^ ;  he  now  reposed  in  the  bosom  of  solitude, 
vidt  many  a  regret  over  his  vrife  and  his 
youth— his  valiant  sword  and  his  adventares. 
nil  sen.  Hector  Henri  de  Langevy,  had  studied 
■ader  the  Jesuits  at  Lyons  till  he  was  eighteen. 
AcGOBtomed  to  the  iudolgent  tenderness  of  bis 
Rwdmetber,  he  had  returned,  about  two  years 
before,  detennined  to  live  in  bis  qui«t  borne 
*iAoat  troubling .  himself  about  the  military 
^ries  that  had  inspired  his  btber.  M.  de 
UBgevy,  though  he  dis^proved  of  the  youth's 
^oice,  did  not  interfere  with  it,  except  that 
he  insisted  on  bis  sometimes  following  the 
chue,  as  tbe  next  beet  occupation  to  actual 
^*r.  The  chase  had  few  charms  for  Hector. 
I^pnhapa  ni|^t  have  had  more,  if  he  had  not 
be«a  forced  to  aim  himself  with  an  enormous 
favHiHlece  that  had  beloBeed  to  one  of  his 


ancestors,  the  very  sight  of  which  alarmed  Inm 
a  mi|^i^  deal  more  uian  the  game.  He  was 
so  prodigious  a  ^rtonan,  that,  after  six  months' 
practice,  he  was  startled  as  much  as  ever  by 
the  whirr  of  a  partridge.  But  don't  imagine, 
on  this  account,  that  Hector's  time  was  utterly 
wasted.  He  mused  and  dreamed,  and  fancied 
it  would  be  so  pleasant  to  be  in  love;  for  he 
was  at  that  golden  age— tbe  only  golden  age 
the  world  has  ever  seen— when  the  heart  passes 
from  vision  to  vision  (as  the  bee  from  flower 
to  flower) -and  wanders,  in  its  dreams  of  hope, 
from  earth  to  heaven,  from  sunshine  to  shade 
—from  warbling  groves  to  sig^iing  maidens. 
But,  alas  I  (be  heart  of  Hector  searched  in  vain 
for  sighing  maidens  in  the  woods  of  Lwgevy. 
In  the  chateau,  there  was  no  one  but  an  old 
housekeeper,  who  bad  probably  not  sighed  for 
thirty  years,  and  a  chubby  scullion-maid— all 
UDwortny  of  a  soul  that  dreamed  romances  on 
the  banks  of  the  Lignon.  He  counted  greatly 
on  a  consin  from  Paris,  who  had  promised 
them  a  visit  in  the  spring.  In  the  meantime, 
he  paced  up  and  down  with  a  gun  on  bis 
shoiuder,  pretending  to  he  a  apoitanian— happy 
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In  his  hopes,  hwppj  in  (he  clear  sanshiM,  hippy 
because  he  koew  no  befter — as  happens  to  a 
great  many  other  people  in  the  gay  daya  of 
their  yoQto,  in  this  most  unjustly  coodeomed 
and  vilipended  world.  And  now  yon  will  pro- 
hably  guess  what  occnrred  one  day  he  was 
walking  in  his  uaoal  dreamy  stale  of  abstraction, 
and  as  nearly  as  possible  tumbled  head  <ore* 
most  into  the  Lignoo.  By  dint  of  marching 
straight  on,  without  minding  eidier  hedge  or 
ditch,  he  found  himself,  when  he  awaKened 
from  his  reverie,  with  his  right  foot  raised,  in 
the  very  act  of  stepping  off  the  bank  into  the 
water.  He  stood  stock-still,  in  that  somewhat 
onpictoresqae  attitode— his  mouth  wide  open, 
his  eyes  strained,  and  his  cheeli  slowing  with 
all  the  colours  of  the  rainbow.  He  had  can^t 
a  glimpse  of  our  two  enchanting  shepherdesses 
on  the  other  aide  of  the  stream,  who  were 
watching  his  movements  by  stealth.  He  blushed 
for  redder  than  he  bad  ever  done  before,  and 
hesitated  whether  he  shoald  retreat  or  advance. 
To  retreat,  he  felt,  would  look  rathw  awkward: 
at  the  same  time,  he  thought  it  would  be  too 
^reat  a  price  to  pay  for  his  honour  to  jump 
iDto  the  river.  And,  besides,  even  if  he  got 
over  to  the  other  side,  would  he  have  courage 
to  speak  to  tbem?  Altogether,  I  think  he  acted 
more  wisely,  Ifaoogh  less  chivalrously,  than  some 
might  have  done  in  his  iiUce.  He  laid  down 
his  gun,  and  seated  himself  on  the  bank,  and  looked 
at  the  sheep  as  they  fed  on  the  onposite  s^e.  At 
twenty  years  of  age,  love  travels  at  an  amaz- 
ing pace ;  and  Hector  felt  that  he  was  already 
over  head  and  ears  with  one  of  the  fair  shep- 
herdesses. He  did  not  stop  to  examine  which  of 
them  it  was;  it  was  of  no  consequence— suf- 
ficient for  him  that  he  knew  he  was  in  love — 
gone — captivated.  If  he  had  been  twen^  years 
oldw,  be  would  perhaps  have  admired  them 
both:  it  would  have  been  less  romantic,  but  de- 
cidedly more  wise. 

It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  Amarantbe  and 
Daphni  blushed  a  little,  too,  at  this  sort  of 
half-meetiDg  with  Hector.  They  hung  down 
their  heads  in  the  most  captivating  manner,  and 
contwued  silent  for  some  time.  But  at  hut 
Amaranthe,  more  lively  than  her  sister,  recom* 
menced  her  chatter.  "Look,  Bribri,"  she  said 
— "Daphni  1  mean— he  is  one  of  the  silvan 
deities,  or  perhaps  Nanissns  lookiBg  lA  him- 
self in  the  water. ' 

"  Rather  say,  loidung  at  you,"  relied  Da^i, 
with  a  blush. 

"'Tia  Pan  hiding  himself  in  the  oziers  till 
metamorphosed  into  a  flute,  dear 

"Not  so,  fair  sister,"  replied  Daphni;  "'tis 
Endymion  in  pursuit  of  the  sh^erdess  Ama- 
ranthe." 

"At  bis  present  pace,  the  pursuit  will  last 
some  time.  If  be  wareo't  quite  so  rustic,  he 
would  be  a  captivating  shepherd,  with  his  long 
brown  ringlets.  He  has  not  moved  for  an 
hour.  What  if  he  has  taken  root  like  a  ha- 
madryad ?  " 

"Poor  fellow  I"  said  Daphne,  in  the  ainwlest 
(one  in  the  world;  "he  looks  very  dull  all  by 
himself."  ' 

"He  Buat  come  over  to  m-^AaitM  vary  fiain. 


We  will  gm  hint  n  tnA.  ud  a  hiiii^l  af 

flowers." 

'*  Ob,  just  the  thing  I "  exclaimed  the  iaao- 
cent  Dapbn^.  We  need  a  shepherd :  and  yet, 
no,  no"— she  added,  for  she  was  a  little  jealou 
of  her  sister — ^'*'tis  a  lucky  thing  that  is  a 
river  between  us." 

"  1  hope  be  will  find  a  bridge  per  jMuor  il 
rto  <famor." 

Now,  just  at  that  moment  Hector's  mind  wai 
set  on  passing  the  river  of  Love.  In  caatiag 
bis  eyes  all  round  in  search  of  a  passage  ht 
perceived  an  old  willow  half  thrown  across 
the  streMtt.  With  a  little  courage  and  activity, 
it  was  a  graceful  and  poetical  biidge.  Hector 
resolved  to  try  it.  He  rose  and  went  right  sa- 
ward  towards  the  tree;  but,  when  he  anivcd, 
be  could'ut  help  reSectiag  toat,  at  that  seiMa, 
the  river  was  imn««seN  deep.  He  disdained 
(he  danger— sprang  lightly  np  the  trunk,  tai 
Aung  himself  along  one  of  the  bfuchee,  dm- 
ping,  happily  without  any  accident,  on  tae 
meadow  of  the  Chateau  ti'Urtis.  Uttle  mat 
was  left  for  him  to  do;  and  iha  little  be  dii 
He  went  towards  the  fair  shepheidessei.  Ut 
tried  to  overcome  his  timidity^be  overwhelmed 
the  first  sheep  of  the  flock  with  his  insidiou 
caresses — and  then,  finding  himself  within  a 
few  feet  of  Anurantfae — he  bowed,  and  sailed 
and  said,  "Mademoiselle." 

He  was  snddMily  intermpted  by  &  dear  aad 
stlvenr  voice. 

"There  are  no  Mesdemoisdles  here— than 
are  only  two  she[dierdesses,  Amnranthe  aid 
Daphne. ' 

Hector  had  prepared  a  complimeutaiy  yccfc 
for  a  young  lady  attmidiag  a  flook  of  skecf 
—but  be  hadn't  a  word  to  say  to  a  ikef- 

herdess. 

He  bowed  again,  and  there  was  a  pause. 
"FairAnaruftthe,"  hesaid— ''aodCurDaphae* 
will  you  permit  a  mortal  to  tread  these  flowoy 

plains?" 

Amaranthe  received  die  speech  widi  a  swle, 
in  which  a  little  raillery  was  mingled.  "  Yoa 
speak  like  a  true  ahepherd,"  she  said. 

But  Daphui^  was  more  good-natured,  mi 
more  touted  with  the  politeness  of  the  worti- 
man.  She  cast  her  eyes  on  the  groaaa  sal 
blushed. 

"Oh — if  you  wish  to  pass  throu^  thsM 
meadows,"  she  said— "we  shall  be"  

"We  were  going  to  do  the  honours  of  our 
reception  room,"  continued  Amannthe,  "*b<I 
offer  yon  a  seat  on  the  grass." 

"'Tis  too  much  happiness  to  throw  mystM 
at  your  ieet,"  replied  Hector,  casCii^  hiineU 
on  one  knee. 

But  he  had  not  looked  where  he  kneUj  and 
be  broke  Daplme's  crook. 

"Oh,  my  poor  crook!"  she  said— and  sighei 

"What  have  1  done?"  cried  Heetw.  "I  m 
distressed  atmiystu^dily— I  wiUcutyouaaotbN 
firom  the  ash  grove  below.  But  you  loved  ibif 
crook,"  he  added— "the  gift,  perhape,  «f  torn 
shepherd— some  ahepberdr—  no,  sooie  pnace; 
for  yon  yourselves  ate  princesses— or  Auips."^ 

"We  are  nothii^  but  simple  ahefhwidimWi 
said  Amaranthe. 

"Yoa  are  aolhing  but  heantiM  yvmt  Mw* 
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from  the  capital,"  said  Hector,  *'on  a  visit  at 
the  CSiateati  d'Urtis.  Heaven  be  praised— for  in 
my  walks  I  shall  at  least  catch  glimpses  of  yon 
It  a  distance,  if  I  dare  not  cone  near.  1  shaU 
see  yoa  xUnting  among  Ae  trees  like  enchan- 
(ressea  of  old." 

*'Ves,  we  anftiisiaiis,  as  yon  have  guessed 
—bat  letiied  for  ever  from  the  woild  and  its 
jeceitfiil  joys." 

Aiaarwutbe  had  uttered  the  last  words  in  a 
decUmatory  tone;  yoa  mi^t  have  thoaght 
then  a  quotation  from  her  mamma. 

'■Yon  complain  rather  early,  melhioks,"  re- 
plied Hector,  with  a  smile;  "have  you  indeed 
H«h  ftult  to  find  with  the  world? 

"That  is  oar  secret,  fair  sportsman,"  answered 
Anaranthe ;  "bnt  it  seems  yon  also  live  retired 
-an  mnite  forlorn." 

lair  Amaranthe?  1  have  done  nolhiae  but 
dream  of  the  delishls  of  a  shepherd's  life— 
Aoogk  I  confess  1  Bad  given  up  all  hopes  of 
seeing  a  Kood-lookiog  shepherdess— but  now  1 
■ball  go  back  more  oappily  thaa  ever  to  my 
dty-dreams.  Ah  !  why  can't  I  help  you  to 
gsard  your  flock?" 

The  two  young  ^Irls  did  not  know  what  to 
ny  to  this  proposition,  Daphne  at  last  replied— 

'*Onr  flock  is  very  small— and  quite  ill  enough 
■tmded  to  ft9  it  is." 

"What  joy  for  me  to  become  Daphnis— to 
ang  to  yoB>  and  gadier  roses,  taxA  twine  them 
ia  war  kair!" 

"Let  OS  say  so  more,"  interrupted  Ammndie, 
a  Sttle  fia^vieted  at  the  sodden  ardour  of 
Daphnis;  '*me  sun  is  goiM  down:  we  mnst  re- 
Mm  to  the  park.  Adien/  she  added,  rising  to 
gs  away. 


'*AdteD,  Papfanis  1"  murmuied  Ae  (endCT 
Daphne,  confusned  and  blosing. 

Hector  did  not  du«  to  follow  them.  He  stood 
for  a  quarter  of  an  faour  with  his  eyes  fixed 
first  on  them,  and  then  on  the  door  of  the 
park.  His  heart  beat  violently,  his  whole 
soul  pursued  the  steps  of  the  shepherd- 
esses. 

'Adiea,  Daphnis/  tbe  lovely  Daphn^  said 
to  me.  I  hear  her  sweet  voice  still  I  How  beau- 
tiful she  is  I  how  beautiful  they  are,  both— 
Amaranthe  is  more  graceful,  bat  Daphn^  is 
more  winning— bright  eyes— whiM  hands  I  sweet 
smiles  I  and  the  delicious  dress,  so  simple,  yet 
so  captivating  I  the  white  corset  that  1  eoald 
not  venture  to  look  at— the  gown  of  silk  that 
couldn't  hide  the  points  of  the  charming  little 
feet.  'Tis  witchery— enchantment— Venus  and 
Diana— 1  shall  ineviubly  go  mad.  Ah,  coosiul 
you  ought  to  have  come  long  ago,  and  all  this 
might  never  have  occurred." 

The  son  had  sunk  behind  a  bed  of  clouds — 
the  nightingale  began  its  song,  and  the  fresh 
green  leaves  rustled  beneath  the  mild  breath  of 
the  evening  breese.  The  bee  hammed  joyously 
on  its  homeward  way,  loaded  with  the  sweets 
of  the  spring  flowers.  Down  in  the  valley,  the 
voice  of  the  hinds  driving  their  herds  to  rest, 
increased  die  rustic  concert}  the  river  rii^tled 
on  bmeath  the  mysterious  shade  of  old  lantastic 
trees,  and  the  air  was  filled  with  soft  noises, 
and  rich  perlhmea,  and  the  voice  of  birds. 
There  was  no  ro<Hn  in  Hector's  heart  for  all 
the»  natural  cigoyments.  '*To-fliorraw,"  he 
said,  kissing  tbe  broken  crook— ''I  will  come 
back  again  to-morrow." 


GffAPTKB  HI. 


Early  in  tbe  following  morning,  Hector  wan- 
dered akmg  tbe  banks  of  the  Lignon,  with  a 
fresk<nt  crook  in  his  hand.  He  looked  to  the 
door  of  the  ^ih  dUrtis,  expecting  every  mo- 
nent  tp  see  the  glorious  apparitions  of  the  day 
before.  And  at  Mvke  of  noon,  a  lamb  rnshing 
tbrongh  the  gate,  careered  along  the  meadow, 
and  the  eleven  others  ran  gayly  after  it,  amidst 
>  peal  of  masical  laughter  from  Amaranthe. 
D^hne  did  not  langh.  The  moment  she  cross- 
ed Ae  threshold,  she  glanced  stealthily  towards 
tke  river.  '*!  thought  so,"  she  nrarmnred; 
(hphnis,  in  a  transport  of  joy,  was  hurrying  to 
fte  shepherdesses,  when  he  vras  suddenly  inter- 
nwed  by  Madune  Deshonlieres  and  the  Duchess 
flUrtis.  When  the  Sisters  had  returned,  on  the 
mung  before,  Amaranthe,  to  Daphne's  great 
raconfitore,  had  told  word  for  word  all  that 
md  occorred ;  how  that  a  young  sportsman  had 
joined  them,  and  how  they  bad  talked  and 
laoghed;  and  Madame  d'Urtis  had  no  doubt, 
rron  the  description,  that  it  was  Hector  de 
Laagevy.  Amaranthe  having  added  to  the  story, 
lau  she  felt  certain,  in  spite  of  Daphne's  de- 
^mtiMH  to  Ae  contrary,  that  he  wonld  meet 
»m  again,  the  seniors  had  determined  to  watch 
the  resm.  Hector  woiM  fain  hare  made  his 
^WM;  two  laties  he  might  have  ftced,  hot 
»«rl— and  two  of  them  above  thirty  years  of 


age!  'Twas  too  mnch;  hot  bis  retreat  was  in- 
stantly cut  ofi".  He  stood  at  bay,  blushed  with 
all  his  might,  but  sainted  the  ladies  as  manfully 
as  if  he  Md  be«i  a  pa^.  He  received  three 
most  gracious  curtsies  in  return — only  three; 
for  Dapkni  wished  to  pass  on  without  taking 
any  notice— which  he  considered  a  very  favour^ 
able  omen.  He  did  not  know  how  to  begin  a 
conversation;  and  besides,  he  began  to  get  con- 
fused; and  Ids  blushing  increased  to  a  most 
alarming  extent — and — in  short— he  held  ont  his 
crook  to  Daphn^.  As  that  young  shepherdess 
had  no  crook  of  her  own,  and  old  not  know 
how  to  refuse  the  one  he  ofiered,  she  took  it, 
though  her  band  trembled  a  little,  and  looked 
at  Madame  Dedioulieres. 

**I  broke  yonr  crook  yesterday,  fiiir  Daphn^," 
said  Hector,  **but  it  is  not  lost.  1  shall  make 
a  relic  of  it— more  precious  than — than — "  bat 
the  bones  of  the. particular  saint  he  was  about 
to  name  stuck  in  his  throat,  and  be  was 
silent. 

"Monsieur  de  Langevy,"  said  Madame  d'Urtis 
kindly,  "since  you  make  such  a  point  of  aiding 
these  shepherdesses  in  guarding  the  flock,  I 
hope  in  an  hoar  yoa  will  accompany  them  to 
the  castle  to  lanch." 

"I'll  go  with  them  wherever  you  allow  m^ 
madam/'  said  Hector.  (I  weWer  if  tbe  impo- 
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dent  fellow  thooght  he  bad  the  penntMiea  of 
the  youDg  ones  ^eady.) 

*'Let  that  be  settled  tboD,"  said  the  Bnchess. 
"1  shall  go  and  have  the  batter  cooled,  and 
the  curds  made— a  siiiij^  Innch,  as  befits  the 
gnests." 

"The  fare   of  shepherds  I"  said  Madame 

Deshoulieres,  and  immediately  set  out  in  search 
of  a  rhyme. 

Dapfao^  had  walked  slowly  on,  pressing  the 
crook  iDTolantarily  to  her  heart,  and  arrived  at 
the  river  side,  impelled  bv  a  desire  for  solitude, 
without  knowing  why.  There  are  some  mys- 
terions  influences  to  which  damsels  of  seventeen 
seem  partiralarly  subject  A  lamb — the  gentlest 
of  the  flock,  which  had  becme  occnstomed  to 
her  caresses— had  followed  her  like  a  dog.  She 
passed  her  small  hand  lightly  over  the  snowy 
neck  of  the  favourite,  and  looked  round  to  see 
what  the  puty  she  had  1^  were  doing.  She 
was  astonished  to  see  her  mother  and  Hector 
conversing,  as  if  they  had  been  acquainted  for 
ages,  while  Madame  if  Urtisand  Amaranthe  were 
running  a  race  towards  the  park.  She  sat  down 
on  the  grassy  bank,  exactly  opposite  the  oziers 
where  she  bad  seen  Hector  the  preceding  day. 
"When  she  felt  she  was  quite  uone,  she  ven- 
tured to  look  at  the  crook.  It  was  a  branch 
of  ash  of  good  aiie,  onanmited  with  a  rustic 
bouquet  and  a  biuidi  of  ribands,  not  very  skil- 
iiilly  tied.  Daphn^  was  just  going  to  improve 
the  knot,  when  she  saw  a  billet  bid  in  the  flow- 
ers. What  sfaould  she  do? — read  it?  That  were 
dangerous:  her  confessor  did  not  allow  such 
venialitiee— her  mamraa  would  be  enraged— 
some  people  are  so  fond  of  monopolies— and 
besides,  she  might  be  discovered.  Twould 
be  better,  then,  not  to  read  it— a  much 
simpler  proceeding;  for  couldn't  she  nearly 
guess  what  was  in  it?  And  what  did  she  care 
what  was  in  it?  Not  to  read  it  was  evidently 
the  safer  mode;  and  accordingly  she—read  it 
through  and  through,  and  blushed  and  smiled, 
and  read  it  through  and  through  again.  It  was 
none  of  your  commonplace  prosaic  episdes— 
'twas  all  poetry,  all  fire;  her  mamma  would 
have  been  enchanted  if  the  verses  had  only 
been  addressed  to  her.   Here  they  are  :— 

"My  sweetest  hour,  my  bapplest  day. 
Was  In  the  kappy  MaBtli  of  May  I 
kappy  ilreaMs  that  rvand  me  lay 

On  that  delicious  morn  of  May! 

"I  saw  thee  I  loved  thee  I  If  my  love 
A  tiibnte  unrejected  be. 
The  happiest  day  of  Hay  shall  prove 
The  happleat  of  my  life  to  me!" 

it  is  qaite  evident  that  if  such  an  open  declara- 
tioD  had  been  made  in  plain  prose,  Oapbni 
would  have  been  angry;  but  in  verse,  'twas 


nothing  but  a  poetical  lioense.  Instead,  dieie- 
fore,  of  tearing  it  in  pieces,  and  throwiog  it 
into  the  water,  she  folded  it  caiefully  up,  ud 
placed  it  in  the  pret^  conet  of  while  satia, 
which  aeems  the  naiunl  escritoire  of  a  dMbe^ 
dess  in  her  teens.  Scarcely  had  ohMee  tbs 
drawer,  and  doable  locked  it,  when  she  uw 
at  her  side — Hector  and  Hadame  Deahenliem. 

"My  poor  child,"  said  the  poetess,  "haw 
thoughtful  you  seem  on  Ugaotfa  flewciy  «fc 
—forgetful  of  yourahecp— " 

'That  t'er  the  meadows  ne^iieBtty  atny!' 

Monsieur  de  Langevy,  as  yon  have  ciTea  ba 
acrook,methinksyoaoughttoatdheriaherdUiM 
in  watching  the  flock.  Aa  for  myself  1  n« 
be  off  to  finish  a  letter  to  ay  bishop. 

'From  Ltgnon's  ftmona  banks 
What  can  I  find  to  say  ? 
The  breezes  fteahly  springing. 
Make  me — and 'natnre-^gay. 
When  Celadan  waald  weep 
Bis  last  Astrea  lUr, 
To  l*if  MSB  he  wonU  creep, 
Bat  oh  I  this  Jayena  air 
Wonld  fkree  ta  Alp  and  leap 
A  dragon  In  desfalrl '"—#&#«. 

Madame  Deshonlierea  had  mo  prodiah  iH>tioBfc 
yon  will  perceive,  about  a  flirtation— proviM 
It  was  carried  on  with  the  airs  and  graees  of 
the  Hotel  Rambouiliet.  She  merely,  nierefore, 
interposed  a  word  here  and  there,  to  ^ow  thai 
she  was  present  Daphn^,  who  scarcely  said 
a  word  to  Hector,  took  good  care  to  answtr 
every  time  her  mamma  spoke  to  her.  To  ba 
sore,  it  detracts  a  little  ^om  this  filial  merit, 
that  she  did  not  know  what  she  said.  Bot  if 
all  parties  were  pleased,  I  don't  see  what  pos- 
sible right  anybody  else  has  to  find  failt 

The  shepherdess  Daphn^,  or  rather  BriM 
Deshoulieres,  as  we  have  seen,  was  beaitiU, 
and  simple,  and  tender— heautilial  from  the  a^ 
mirable  sweetness  of  hw  expression— simple,at 
young  girls  are  simple :  that  is  to  say,  vitli  s 
small  spice  of  mischief  to  relieve  the  utoifiiitj 
—and  tender,  with  a  smile  that  seems  u>  opea 
the  heart  as  well  as  the  lips.  What  strndt 
people  in  her  expression  at  first,  was  a  shade 
of  sadness  over  her  features— a  latal  presen* 
timent,  as  it  were,  that  added  infinitely  to  her 
chann.  Her  sister  was  more  beautiful,  peihsps 
—had  ridier  roses  on  her  cheek,  and  moie  of 
what  is  called  mmmer  altogelher-^t  if  Ai» 
nuatbe  pleased  the  eyes,  Da^hni  cutivated  ne 
heart;  and  as  the  eyes  are  evidently  sobordi- 
nate  to  ^e  heart,  Daphu^  carried  the  dj^.  Uec* 
lor  accordingly,  on  ttie  first  bunt  of  bis  admi- 
ration,  had  wem  nothing  but  Amaranthe;  bat 
when  he  had  left  the  sisters,  it  was  astoaiHiig 
how  exclusively  he  tkoufki  of  Daphut. 


CHAnu  IV. 


The  castle  clock  Bounded  the  hour  of  lun- 
cheon.   Hector  ofiSered  Ua  arm  lo  Mitdame 

Deshoulieres;  Dapfan^  called  her  flock.  They 
entered  the  park,  and  were  joined  by  the  Du- 
chess d'Urlis  ana  Amaranthe.    The  coU^on 


was  magnUcent  First  eoune.  an  undalte  an 
jambon,  eutr^  calus,  and  fieife  hatter;  aeeni 
coarse,  a  superb  cream  cheeee.  Dessert}  a  tnl* 
and  preserves.  All  these  intensfing  d^aUsye 
embalmed  in  the  poetic  correspondence  of  lb* 
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doM  D«Aoiilieres,  in  whkh  every  disli  was 
Aihr  ehraiueled  for  the  edification  ofner  Mends. 

At  nichtfkU— for  Hector  lingered  as  long  as 
he  codld— the  yonng  shepherd  qaitted  (he  parry 
with  great  regret;  bat  there  was  no  lime  to 
lue,  for  he  had  two  leagues  to  go,  and  (here 
WIS  DO  mooD,  and  the  roads  were  still  broken 
into  immense  nits  by  the  eqninoclial  rains.  On 
(be  following  day,  Hector  retarned  to  the  Cha- 
teta  d'Urtis  through  the  meadow.  '^A'heu  he 
airived  near  the  willow  that  served  for  his 
btidie  across  the  river,  he  was  surprised  to  see 
leitEer  shepherdess  nor  flock  in  the  field.  He 
tripped  across  the  tree,  lamenting  the  had  omen ; 
hot  scarcely  had  he  reached  the  other  side 
when  he  saw  some  sheep  straggling  here  and 
tbere.  He  mshed  towards  them,  amazed  at  not 
Heine  either  Amaranthe  or  Daphn^;  and  what 
wu  his  enchantment  when,  on  advancing  a  little 
liinher,  he  perceived  his  adored  shepherdess 
bv  the  margin  of  the  Lignon,  which  at  that 
Mint  formed  a  pretty  little  cascade.  The  ten- 
wr  Dapho^  had  thrown  her  beantifal  arm  round 
OK  of  the  youDg  willows  in  flower,  and,  trust- 
ins  to  its  support,  leaned  gracdblly  over  the 
water&n,  in  the  shadow  of  its  odoriferous 
leaves.  She  had  allowed  her  soul  to  wander  in 
one  of  those  delicions  reveries,  of  which  the 
tivead— broken  and  renewed  a  thousand  times 
-is  the  work  of  the  joy  which  hopes,  and  the 
udness  which  fears.  She  was  not  aware  of 
Hector's  approach.  When  she  saw  him,  she 
ittricd,  as  if  waking  from  a  dream. 

'  Yon  are  all  alone,"  said  Hector,  drawing 
Deu. 

She  hnrriedly  told  him  Aat  her  uster  would 
MOQ  join  her.  The  two  lovers  kept  silence  for 
Mac  time,  looking  timidly  at  each  other,  not 
venturiDg  to  speak,  as  if  they  feared  the  sound 
«r  tbeir  own  voices  in  the  solitode. 

"There  seems  a  sadness,"  said  Heetor  at 
length,  but  his  Toice  trembled  as  he  spoke— 
"lure  seems  a  sadness  on  your  brow? 

"  "Tis  true,"  replied  Daphni.  "Mamma  has 
beud  from  Monsieur  Deshonlieres.  He  is  going 
to  pass  tfcrongh  Avignon  soon,  and  we  are 
S<ng  away  to  see  him  on  his  passage." 

^Ooing  awayl"  cried  Heetor,  taming  pale. 

"Yes!  and  I  felt  myself  so  happy,  said 
D'pbo^,  moumfally,  "in  diese  meadows  with 
■y  sheep,  that  1  loved  so  well." 
^when  Daphni  spoke  ofher  sheep,  she  looked 

"Rot  why  should  you  go?  Madame  Deshou- 

"Wes  conid  return  for  yon  here"  

"And  take  me  away  when  I  had  been  longer 
■w— my  grief  would  only  be  greater.    No— I 
"wt  go  now  or  stay  always." 
On  hearing  these  words  Hector  fell  on  one 
SNxed  her  hand  and  kissed  it,  and,  look- 
Bp  with    eyes  oveiAowing  with  love, 

"Yes— always!  always! — yon  know  that  1 
nyt  yon,  Dapho^— 1  wish  to  tell  you  how  1 
idore  yon  all  my  life  long." 

DiDhn*  yielded  to  her  heart— and  let  him 
»■>  bef  haad  without  resistance. 

"But  alas  I"  she  siid,  "1  can't  he  always 
J^du^a  flock.  "What  will  the  poor dhepher* 


"Am  I  not  yonr  shepherd t  your  Daphnis?" 
cried  Hector,  as  if  inspired—**  trust  to  me, 
Daphoi— to  my  heart— to  my  soul!  This  hand 
shall  never  be  separated  from  yours:  we  shall 
live  the  same  liiie — in  the  same  sunshiDe — in 
the  same  shadow-  in  the  same  hovel— in  the  same 

Ealace;  but  with  you,  dearest  Uaphn^,  the  hum- 
lest  hut  would  be  a  palace.  Lislcn,  my  dearest 
Dapho^:  at  a  short  distance  from  here  there  is 
a  cottage — the  Cottage  of  the  Vines — that  be- 
longs to  the  sister  of  my  nurse,  where  we  can 
live  in  love  and  happiness— no  eye  to  watch 
and  no  tongue  to  wound  us." 
"Never!  never!"  said  Daphn^. 
She  snatched  her  hands  from  diose  of  her 
lover,  retreated  a  few  paces,  and  began  to  cry. 
Hector  went  up  to  her;  he  spoke  of  his  affec- 
tion—he besought  her  with  tears  in  his  eyes- 
he  was  80  eloquent  and  so  sincere,  that  poor 
Daphne  was  unable  to  resist,  for  any  lengtii  of 
time,  those  bewildering  shocks  of  first  love  to 
which  the  wisest  of  us  yield:  she  said,  all  pale 
and  trembling — 

"  Well— yes— I  trust  myself  to  you — and 
heaven.  I  am  not  to  blame— is  tt  myfknltthat 
I  love  you  so?" 

A  tender  embrace  followed  these  words. 
Evening  was  now  come;  the  sun,  sinking  be- 
hind the  clouds  on  the  horizon,  cast  but  a  feeble 
light;  the  little  herdsman  was  dri\iog  home  bis 
oxen  and  his  flock  of  turkeys,  whose  gabbling 
disturbed  the  solemnity  of  the  closing  day.  The 
flock  belonging  to  the  castle  torned  naturally 
towards  the  watering-place. 

"Look  at  my  poor  sheep."  said  Daphni, 
throwing  back  the  curls  whicn  by  some  means 
had  fallen  over  her  forehead — "look  at  my 
poor  sheep:  they  are  pointing  out  the  road  I 
ought  to  go." 

,  "On  the  contrary,"  replied  Hector,  "the un- 
grateful wretches  are  going  off  very  content- 
edly without  you." 

*^But  I  am  terrified,"  rejoined  Daphn^ :  how 
can  1  leave  my  mother  in  this  way  ?  She  will 
die  of  grief!" 

"She  will  write  a  poem  on  it:  and  that  will 
be  all." 

"I  will  write  to  her  that  I  was  unable  to 
resist  my  inclination  for  a  monastic  life,  and 
that  I  have  gone,  without  giving  her  notice,  to 
the  nunnery  of  St  Marie  that  we  were  speak- 
ing of  last  night" 

So  said  the  pure  and  candid  Bribri,  hitting 
in  a  moment  on  the  ingenious  device;  so  true 
it  is,  that  at  the  bottom  of  all  hearts— even  the 
most  amiable— there  is  some  small  spark  of 
mischief  ready  to  explode  when  we  least  ex- 
pect it. 

"Yes — dearest,"  cried  Hector,  delighted  at 
(he  thought,  "yon  will  write  to  her  yon  have 
gone  into  the  convent;  she  will  go  on  to 
Avignon;  we  shall  remain  together  beneath 
these  cloudless  skies,  in  this  lovely  country, 
happy  as  the  birds,  and  free  as  the  winds  of 
the  hill!" 

Daphn^  thought  she  heard  some  brilliant 
quotation  from  her  mother,  and  perhaps  was, 
on  that  account,  the  more  easisy  led  by  Hector. 
After  walking  half  an  hour,  with  many  a  glance 
by  the  way,  and  many  a  smile,  they  arrived 
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in  front  of  (he  Cotta|;e  of  the  Vines— tiie  good 
old  ^oman  was  hoeing  peas  in  her  garden — 
she  had  ieft  her  house  lo  the  proieciion  o)'  an 
old  grey  cat,  that  was  sleeping  in  the  doorway. 
Dapbo^  was  enraptured  with  the  cottage.  It 
was  beautifully  retired,  and  was  approached  by 
a  little  grass  walk  bordered  by  elder-trees; 
and  all  was  closed  in  by  a  preity  orchard,  in 
which  iuiuriaat  vines  clambered*  np  the  fine 
old  pear-trees,  and  formed  in  festoons  be- 
tween the  bnmcbin^  elms.  The  Lignon  formed 
a  graceful  curve  and  nearly  encircled  the 
paddock. 

"At  all  events*"  said  Dapfan^  "if  1  am 
wretched  here,  my  tears  will  fUl  into  the 
stream  I  love." 

'*But  yon  will  have  no  time  to  weep,"  re- 
plied Hector,  pressing  her  band,  all  our  days 
will  be  happy  here  I  Look  at  that  window  half 
bidden  in  vme-leaves;  'tis  there  you  will  in- 
hale the  fragrance  of  the  garden  every  morning 
when  yon  awake:  look  at  that  pretty  bower 
with  the  honey-suckle  screen,  'tis  there  we  will 
sit  every  evening,  and  talk  over  the  joys  ofthe 
day.  Our  life  wUl  be  bright  and  beautiful  as 
a  sunbeam  among  roses ! " 

They  had  gone  inside  the  cottage.  It  had 
certainly  do  great  resemblance  to  a  palace;  but 
under  these  worn  rafters — within  these  simple 
watts — by  tbe  side  of  that  rustic  chimney— 
—poverty  itself  would  bo  deligfati'ul,  in  its  ti- 
diness and  simplicity,  if  shared  with  one  you 
loved.  Daphne  was  a  little  disconcerted  at 
first  by  the  rough  uneven  floor,  and  by  the 
anell  of  the  evening  med— the  toasted  cheese, 


and  the  little  oven  where  the  loaf  wu  bakisg; 
but,  thanks  to  love -the  enchanter,  who  ku 
the  power  of  transforming  to  wbst  riiape  he 
likes,  and  can  shed  his  magic  splendonrs  over 
any  thing— Daphne  found  the  cotitge  ckaimiag, 
and  she  was  pleased  with  the  floor,  tnd  tbe 
toasted  cheese,  and  the  oven!  The  good  oM 
woman,  on  coming  in  from  the  gardea, 
was  astonished  at  the  sight  of  Hector  tad 
Daphni. 

**What  a  pretty  sister  you  have,  HonsiMr 
Hector!"  she  said. 

"Listen  to  me,  Babet— since  your  dsaghtv 
married,  nobody  has  used  the  little  room 
stairs.   This  young  lady  will  occupy  it  for  a 
few  days:  but  yon  must  keep  it  a  secret  btm 
all  tbe  world— you  understand." 

"Don't  be  afraid.  Master  Uector-I  am  de- 
lighted to  have  so  pretty  a  tenant  for  mj 
daughter's  room.  Tbe  bed  is  rather  small,  bat 
it  is  white  and  clean,  and  the  sheets  si*  Mk 
1>leacbed.  They  smell  of  the  daisies  yet  Yh 
will  sup  with  me,  my  &ir  yonng  lady?"  cos- 
tinned  Babet,  taming  to  Daphn^;  "mv  disbea 
are  only  pewter,  bat  there  is  such  a  flavour  ia 
my  simple  fare— my  vegetables  and  fniits-l 
can't  acconnt  for  it,  except  it  be  the  bleaai^ 
of  heaven." 

Babet  spread  a  Ubiecloth  like  snow,  and  laid 
some  dishes  of  fruit  upon  the  table.  Hector 
took  a  lender  farewell  of  Daphni,  and  )dmi 
her  hand  at  least  a  dozm  times.  At  hst  he 
tore  himself  away,  with  a  promise  that  he 
wonld  be  with  ner  at  daybreik  next  mm- 
ing. 


Cbapteh  V. 


Daphni  hardly  slept  all  night  in  her  cham- 
ber. She  was  disturbed  by  many  thoughts,  and 
became  alarmed  at  the  step  she  had  taken.  At 
earliest  dawn  she  (brew  open  her  vrindow.  The 
flrst  sun-rays,  reflected  on  a  (hoasaitd  dewdrops 
on  the  trees ;  the  chirping  of  the  birds,  which 
already  began  their  matin  song;  the  joyous 
voice  of  the  cock,  which  crowed  in  a  most 
satialaclory  and  majectic  manner  in  the  paddock 
of  ber  hostess:  all  these  sights  and  sounds,  to 
which  she  was  so  little  accustomed,  restored 
her  sereni^  of  mind  once  more.  She  dwelt 
more  on  the  attractions  of  her  love— so  adven- 
turous, so  romantic.  Love's  ways,  like  those 
of  wickedness,  are  strewed  at  first  with  roses, 
and  Daphni  was  only  at  the  entrance  of  the 
path.  While  she  was  repellii^  from  her  heart 
the  miserable  fancies  Oat  had  crowded  on  her 
at  night,  she  all  of  a  sudden  perceived  Heetor 
by  the  whitet-bom  hedge. 

"Welcome!  welcome!"  she  cried,  "yon 
come  to  me  with  the  sna." 

"How  lovely  you  are  this  morning!"  said 
Hector  to  her,  with  a  look  of  admiration  which 
there  needed  no  phvsioRnomist  to  discover  was 
profoundly  real.  She  looked  at  herself  when 
be  spoke,  and  perceived  she  was  but  half  dress- 
ed. She  threw  hnself  on  the  foot  of  her  bed. 

"what  an  I  to  do?"  she  thought,  "1  oau't 
always  wear  a  silk  pettiooat  and  a  corset  of 
wfaitasadnt" 


She  dressed  herself  notwithstandiBg,  ai  bit 
night,  trusting  to  fate  for  the  morrow.  Hecm 
had  brought  her  writing  materials,  sad 
composed  a  tender  adieu  to  her  roaasma. 

"Admirably  done!"  cried  Hector;  **1  btve 
a  peasant  here  who  will  carry  it  to  Madsas 
Deshonlieres— as  for  me,  I  shall  go  as  ami  t* 
the  Park  d'Urtis  at  noim.  When  they  see  ■« 
they  will  have  no  so^leion.  Yonr  maiwa 
goes  away  this  evniing,  so  that  after  t»-d*y 
we  shall  have  nothing  to  fear." 

The  lovers  breakfasted  in  the  smrits 
only  youth  and  love  can  fiimisb.  Daphni  bad 
herself  gone  lo  the  fountain  with  the  hrMM 
pitcher  of  the  cottage.  "  Yon  pere^v^  Bw- 
tor,"  she  said,  on  seating  hersra  at  the  *uk, 
*'that  I  have  all  the  qnalifleatioBS  of  a  peatast 
girL"  „ 

"And  an  the  graceAdness  of  a  inom 
added  the  youth. 

At  one  o'clock  Hector  had  fonnd  his  way  Jo 
the  meadow.  Nobody  was  there.  Ho  op«»a 
the  gate  of  the  wV,  and  before  be  had  gone 
fitr  was  met  by  Madame  Deshonlieres.  , 

"My  daughter!"  she  cried  in  an  antaW 
voice;  "Yon  have  not  seen  my  dsn^ler?^ 

"I  was  ia  hopes  «f  seeing  htr  nefe,  «• 
plied  Hector,  with  a  start  of  waU-adsd  iv 
prise. 

"  She  is  gone  off,**  lesuned  tba  moAsr; 
ofl",  like  a  silly  creatare,  lo  some  coavert 
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gmed  u  a  aheyhcrdess—Mte  foolish,  senseless 
orll-and  I  am  obliged  to  dmiart  this  very 
<Ut,  so  thai  it  is  impossihle  to  IbUow  her." 

Hector  cootiDoed  to  enact  astonishment — he 
cTen  offered  bis  services  to  reclaim  the  logi- 
tive-and,  in  short,  exhibited  snch  sorrow  and 
disappointment,  that  the  habitual  quickness  of 
Msdame  Deshoulierea  was  deceived.  The  Du- 
cbess^  Amaranthe,  and  the  mamma  all  thanked 
Ub  lor  his  sympathy ;  and  he  at  lut  took  hia 
lesTe,  with  no  aoubt  in  his  mind,  that  be  was 
a  eouonunate  actor,  and  qoaltfiecl  for  any  plot 
vhalcver. 

He  went  back  to  Daphn^,  who  had  sunk  into 
de^ndency  once  more,  and  consoled  her  by 
[  paintiog  ft  brilliant  pictare  of  their  foture  hap- 
piness. But  on  the  following  day  he  came 
later  than  before  ~  he  seemed  dnll  and  listless 
—and  embraced  bis  shepherdess  with  evident 
CHUtraint.  Things  like  these  never  escape 
Ae  obserratiODB  of  Aepheidessea,  gentle  or 

''Do  yon  know.  Hector*  Aal  yon  are  not  by 
uy  means  too  gallant?— .\  sb^nerd  of  proper 
seoliments  would  waken  his  sweetheart  every 
BOToiog  with  the  sound  of  his  pipe.  He  would 
jither  flowers  for  her  before  the  dew  was  gone, 
ud  fill  her  basket  with  fruits.  He  would  carve 
ber  initiab  on  the  bark  of  the  tree  beneath  the 
window,  as  her  name  is  written  on  bis  heart 
But  yool  yon  come  at  nearly  noo'n— and  leave 
■e  to  attend  to  myself.  "Twaa  I,  you  inat- 
tentive Daphnis,  who  gathered  all  these  fmits 
ttd  Bowen.  Don't  yon  see  how  the  room  is 
■imtTedY  Hyacinths  in  the  window,  rases  on 
Ac  mantel-piece,  and  violets  every  where— 
ikl  what  a  tiBM  yon  were  in  coming  1" 

They  went  out  into  the  garden,  where  the 
Sood  old  Babet  was  at  hreakliut,  with  ker  cat 
ud  the  bees. 

"Come  hither,"  continued  Daphnd,  ''look  at 
ikii  liule  corner  so  beantifuliy  worked— 'tis  mv 
ovn  garden — I  have  raked  and  weeded  it  ail 
l^re  is  not  much  planted  in  it  yet;  but  what 
t  ckaming  place  it  is  for  vines  t~and  (he  hedge, 
bow  twtvt  and  flourishing!  But  what  is  the 
■ttier  with  you.  Hector?  You  seem  absent 
—sad." 

"OhI  nothing,  Daphni,  nolking  indeed— I 
obIt  love  you  more  and  more  every  koar: 
(ha*8  all."  ^  ' 

"Well,  that  isn't  a  thing  to  be  sad  about" 
~iaid  Daphoi,  with  a  smile  (hat  would  have 
1  ^>el)ed  any  grief  less  deeply  settled  than  that 
^ber  young  companion.  He  parted  from 
Oiifkti  soon;  without  letting  her  into  the 
MM  of  his  disquiet.  Bat  as  thne  is  no  reason 
vky  the  secret  should  be  kept  any  longer,  let 
u  ten  what  was  going  on  at  the  Chateau  de 
Lwjevy. 

ms  cousin  Clotilde  bad  arrived  the  evening 
Wore,  with  an  old  aunt,  to  remain  for  the 
•bole  spruigl  Mousieiir  de  Langevy,  who  was 
Bot  addicted  to  circumlocution  m  bis  mode  of 
t*lk,  told  his  son  point-blank,  that  his  cousin 
^  a  pretty  girl,  and  what  was  more,  a  con-  . 
Hderabie  heiress — so  that  it  was  his  duty— bis, 
Hwbtr  de  Langevy— the  owner  of  a  great  name 
*M  a  verjr  snail  fortune,  to  marry  the  said 
^Msa— w  if  net,  be  must  stand  tbe  couequences. 


Hector,  at  the  first  intimation,  had  revolted  in- 
dignantly against  the  inhuman  proposal,  and 
made  many  inaudible  vows  of  undying  constancy 
to  his  innocent  and  trusting  Daphne  j  but  by 
degrees,  there  is  no  denying  that— without  think- 
ing of  the  fortune— be  found  various  attractions 
in  his  cousin.  She  was  beautiful,  graceful, 
winuing.  She  took  his  arm  quite  unceremoni- 
ously. She  had  the  most  captivating  small-talk 
in  the  world.  In  short,  if  it  had  not  been  for 
Daphne,  he  would  have  been  in  love  with  her 
at  once.  Ashe  was  obliged,  ofcourse,  to  escort 
his  coQsin  in  her  wallu— or  break  with  her 
altogether — he  did  not  go  for  two  whole  days 
to  the  Cottage  of  the  Vines.  On  the  third  day 
ClotUde  begged  him  to  take  her  to  the  banks 
of  tbe  Lignon,  and  as  the  request  was  made  in 
presence  of  his  father,  he  dared  not  refuse.  He 
contented  himself — by  way  of  a  relief  to  Iiis 
conscience— with  breathing  a  sigh  to  Daphn^ 
The  straightest  road  from  the  Chateau  de  Langevy 
to  the  Lignon,  led  past  the  Cottage  of  the  Vines 
—but  Hector  bad  no  wish  to  go  the  straightest 
road.  He  tiHik  a  detour  of  nearly  two  miles, 
and  led  her  almost  to  the  Padt  D'Crtis.  While 
Clotilde  amused  herself  by  gathering  tbe  blossoms, 
and  turning  aside  the  pendent  boughs  of  the 
willows  that  hung  over  the  celebrated  stream. 
Hector  looked  overihe  scene  ofbis first  meeting 
with  the  shepherdesses,  and  sighed— perhaps 
wilhoi|t  knowing  exactly  wherelore.  lie  was 
suddenly  startled  by  a  scream— Clotilde,  in 
stretching  too  far  forward,  had  missed  her  footing, 
and  fallen  upon  tbe  bank;  ske  was  within  an 
inch  of  rolling  into  the  river.  Hector  roshed 
to  her,  raised  her  gently  up,  and  begging  her 
to  lean  her  head  upon  his  shoulder,  assisted 
her  up  the  bank,  "she's  like  a  naiad  surprised 
by  a  shepherd"— be  thought— and  it  is  nut  im- 

rirobabie  that  at  that  moment  he  pressed  his 
ips  pretty  close  to  the  pale  cheek  that  rested 
almost  in  his  breast.  When  he  lifted  up  his 
head,  he  perceived,  half  hidden  among  (be  wil- 
lows, on  the  other  side  of  the  river-Daphoil 
She  bad  wander«ed  to  see  once  more  the  cradle 
of  ber  love,  to  tread  the  meadow  where,  two 
days  only  before— could  it  be  only  two  days? 
—she  had  been  so  bappy.  What  did  she  see? 
What  did  she  hear?  As  ber  only  reply  to  the 
kiss  to  which  she  bad  so  unfortunately  been  a 
witness,  she  broke  her  crook  in  an  excess  of 
indignation  Bat  it  was  too  much  to  bear.  She 
fell  upon  the  bank,  and  uttered  a  plaintive  cry. 
At  that  cry — at  si^t  of  his  poor  Daphne  fainting 
upon  the  grass,  he  roshed  like  a  madman  across  the 
stream,  buoyant  with  love  and  despair.  He  ran 
to  his  insensate  shepherdess,  regardless  of  the 
exclamations  of  the  lair  Clotilde,  and  raised  her 
in  his  trembling  arms. 

"Daphne,  Daphne,''  cried,  "open  your 
eyes.  I  love  nobody  but  you— nubody  outyou." 

He  embraced  her  tenderly;  be  wept— and 
spoke  to  her  as  if  she  heard:  Daphne  opened 
her  eyes  for  a  moment  with  a  look  of  misery 
— and  shut  Ihem  again— and  shuddered. 

"No,  no!"  she  said— "'tis  overt  Yon  are  no 
longer  Daphnis,  and  1  Daphni  no  more — leave 
me,  leave  me  alone — to  die  I" 

"My  life!  my  love!  my  darting  Dapbni!  1 
love  you— f  swear  it  to  you  from  my  heart. 
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I  do  not  desert  you:  yon  are  tbe  ooly  odc  I 
care  for!" 

In  the  meantime  Clotilda  had  approached  the 
touching  scene. 

**'Pon  my  word,  sirl  very  well"— she  said — 
"am  I  to  return  to  the  Chateau  by  myself?" 

**  Go,  sir,  go !"  said  Daphni,  poshing  him  away; 
"Yon  are  waited  for,  you  are  called.'* 

"But,  Dapbni — bn^  fair  cousin" 

"I  wou't  listen  (o you —my  daydream  ispaat 
—speak  of  it  no  more/'  said  Daphnd. 

"Do  you  know,  cousin,"  said  Clotilde,  with 
a  malicious  sneer,  "that  (his  rural  surprise  is 
quite  enchanting!  I  am  greatly  obliged  to  you 
for  getting  it  up  for  my  amusement.  You  did 
not  prepare  me  for  so  exquisite  a  scene;  I  con- 
clude it  is  from  the  last  chapter  of  theAstrea." 

"Ahl  cousin,"  said  ileclor,  "1  will  overtake 
you  in  a  moment — I  will  tell  yon  all,  anil  then 
1  don't  think  you'll  lai^h  at  us." 

"  Excuse  me,  sir,"  cried  Daphni,  in  *  tone  of 
disdainful  anger — **let  that  history  be  for  ever 
a  secret  I  do  not  wish  people  to  laugh  at  the 
weakness  of  my  heart.  Farewell,  sir,  Jet  every 
thing  be  fo^otien— bariedt" 


Large  tews  rolled  down  the  poor  girl's  checlL 
"No,  Daphn^,  nol—  I  never  wiU  leave  yon. 
I  declare  it  before  heaven  and  earth,  I  will 
conduct  my  cousin  to  the  Chateau,  and  in  an 
hour  I  will  be  with  you  to  dry  your  tears,  uA 
to  ask  pardon  of  you  on  my  knees.  Moreover, 
I  am  not  to  blame,  I  call  mV  cousin  towitoeu. 
Is  it  not  true,  Clotilde,  that  i  don't  love  yon  r 
'^'Pott  my  word,  cousin,  yoo  have  c^aiily 
told  me  yon  loved  ne;  bnt  as  men  generallj 
say  the  contrary  of  what  is  the  fact,  I  ui  vilUng 
to  believe  that  yon  don't.  But  1  beg  yoi'll 
not  incommode  yourself  on  my  account;  1  cm 
find  my  way  to  the  Chateau  perfectly  well 
alone." 

She  walked  away,  hiding  her  chagrin  uider 
the  most  easy  and  careless  air  in  the  woritl. 

"1  must  run  after  her,"  said  Hector,  "or  she 
will  tell  every  thing  to  my  father.  Adien  Daphni; 
in  two  hours  I  shall  be  at  the  Cottage  of  the 
Vines,  and  more  in  love  than  ever." 

"Adien,  then,"  murmnred  Daphni  in  adyias 
voice;  ''adieu,"  she  repeated  on  seeing  bin 
retire;  "adieu!— as  for  me,  in  two  hours,  1 
shall  not  be  a  the  Cottage  of  the  Vises." 


Cbapter  VL 


She  returned  to  the  cottage  of  old  Babet.  On 
seeing  the  little  chamber  she  had  taken  so  much 
pains  to  ornament  with  flowers  and  blossoms, 
idie  sank  her  head  npon  her  bosom.  '^Poor 
roses  I"  she  murmnred—^little  I  dioariit  when 
I  gathered  you,  that  my  heart  would  be  the 
first  (o  wither!" 

The  good  old  woman  came  in  to  her.  "What! 
crying  r' shesaid — ^"do  people  weepateighteen?" 

iDaphn^  threw  benelf  into  Ballet's  arms,  and 
sobbed. 

"  He  has  deceived  me — left  me  for  his  cousin. 
[  must  go.  You  will  tell  him  that  be  has  be- 
haved cruelly,  that  I  am  bnt  nol— tell  him 

that  I  for^ve  him." 

Daphni  loved  Hector  with  all  her  heart,  and 
with  all  hersonl.  There  never  was  an  affection 
so  blind,  or  a  girl  so  innocent.  Before  leaving 
Paris,  she  had  bad  various  visions  of  what  might 
happen  in  the  country— how  she  might  meet 
some  graceful  cavalier  beside  the  wall  of  some 
romantic  castle,  who  would  fling  himself  on  his 
knees  before  her,  like  a  hero  of  romance.  And 
this  dream,  so  cherished  in  Paris,  was  nearly 
realized  on  the  banks  of  the  Lignon.  Hector 
was  exactly  the  sort  of  youth  she  had  fancied, 
and  the  interest  became  greater  from  their  enact- 
ing the  parts  of  shepheraess  and  shepherd.  She 
had  been  strcnelhened  in  this,  her  first  love, 
by  the  former  illusions  of  her  imagination;  and 
without  one  thought  of  evil,  she  had  lost  her 
common  sense,  and  bad  followed  her  lover  in- 
stead of  attending  to  her  mamma.  Ob,  yonng 
damsels,  who  arc  fond  of  pastorals,  and  can 
dream  of  young  cavaliers  and  ancient  castles! 
— who  hear,  on  one  side,  the  soft  whisperings 
of  a  lover,  and  on  the  other,  the  sensible  remarks 
of  your  raotherl— need  I  tell  yon  which  of  the 
two  to  choose?  If  yon  are  stin  in  donbt,  read 
to  the  end  of  this  story,  an^  you  will  hesitate 
no  longer. 


Hector  rejoined  his  cousin,  but  during  their 
walk  home,  neither  of  them  ventured  to  tSnk 
to  the  incident  in  the  meadow.  Hector  angnel 
well  from  Ae  silence  ^  Clotilde— he  hoped  ib> 
would  not  speak  of  his  secret  at  the  chsteta- 
Vain  hope  1  ue  moment  she  fo«nd  an  opp9tUmXj, 
it  all  came  out!  That  evening,  M.  de  LangevT 
saw  her  mine  pensive  than  hmwI,  mi  smm 
her  the  caose. 

"Oh,  nothing,"  she  said,  and  sighed. 

The  uncle  persisted  in  trying  to  find  it  out 

"What  is  the  matter,  my  dear  Clotilde  T  he 
said.  ''Has  your  pilgrimage  to  the  banks al 
the  Lignon  disappoinlea  yon?" 

«  Yes,  uncle.* 

"Has  my  son— bnt  where  is  Hector?" 
"He  has  gone  on  the  pilgrimage  again," 
"What  the  devil  is  he  doing  there?" 
'*He  has  his  reasons,  of  ooivse,"  said  Gs- 

Ulde. 

"Indeed!  -  Do  yon  know  what  they  are?" 

enquired  the  father. 

"Not  the  least  in  the  world— only  " 

"Only  what?  I  hate  these  only's— out  inA 

it  all!" 

"My  dear  uncle,  I've  told  yoo  I  know  b<k 
thing  abont  it— only  I  have  seen  his  shepherdess.." 

"His  shepherdess?  You're  laughing,  QotiMe. 
Do  yon  believe  in  shepherdesses  at  Ais  tiae 

of  day?" 

"Yes,  nude— for  I  tell  yon  I  saw  his  shep- 
herdess fall  down  in  a  faint  on  the  aid* 

the  Lignon." 

"The  deuce  you  did?  A  shenherdessl- 
Hector  in  love  with  a  shepherdess  1 ' 

" Yes,  uncle ;  but  a  very  pretty  one.  l^f^ 
sure  you,  in  silk  petticoat  and  .corset  of  vbite 
satin." 

The  father  was  petrified.  "What  is  IhenMR- 
tsg  of  all  this?  It  most  be  a  very  coriMB 
story.  Bring  me  my  fowling-piece  mi  8>*^ 
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ht^.  Do  70a  think,  mv  dear  Clotilda,  that  in* 
fenul  boy  has  r«tiuriied  to  lus  sliqpheidess  ? " 

"Yes,  nncle." 

"Well— has  the  shepherdess  any  sheep?" 

"No,  ancle." 

"The  devil  I  that  looks  more  wrions.  Yoa 
went  past  the  withy  bed  ?  " 

"Yes,  ancle;  but  1  faocy  Aa  gmtle  shep- 
herdess is  nearer  tbe  village." 

"Very  good,"  grambled  the  old  Baron,  with 
a  tone  of  voice  that  made  it  difHcolt  to  believe 
he  saw  much  good  in  it.  Silk  petticoats  and 
ufiD  corsets.  1  -wonder  where  tbe  rascal  finds 
aoney  for  sach  fineries  for  bis  shepherdess." 

Hp  vent  strughtonto  tbe  Cottage  oftheVioes, 
ia  hopes  that  Babet  would  know  something  of 
Heclor's  proceedings.  He  found  the  old  woman 
in  her  porch,  resting  from  the  labours  of  the 
day. 

"How  do  ^oa  do,  Babet?"  said  the  old 
Baroa,  softeoing  his  voice  like  any  mdtinc 
dove.  « Anything  new  going  on?" 

"Nothing  new,  your  hoDOur/'  replied  Babet, 
Wempling  to  rise. 

''Sit  still,"  said  the  Baron,  imtting  his  hud 
kindly  on  the  oM  lady's  shoalder;  there's  a 
teat  tor  me  on  this  basket  of  rushes."  At  this 
noment  M.  de  Langevy  heard  the  upstairs  case- 
ment closed.  "  Oho  t  he  thought,  "  I've  hit 
npon  it  at  once — this  is  the  cage  where  these 
turtles  bill  and  coo.  Have  you  seen  my  son 
this  week,  Babet?"  he  said  aloud. 

"Oh,  I  see  him  often,  your  honour;  he  often 
cones  sporting  into  my  paddock." 

"Sportmg  in  your  preserves,  Btbet—a  pretty 
WTt  of  game  " 

"Oh,  very  good  game,  your  honour;  this 
very  day  he  sent  me  a  beantiful  hare.  I  did 
not  know  what  to  do  with  it;  but  at  last  1  put 
it  on  the  spit" 

"The  bare  wasn't  all  for  you,  perhaps.  But, 
listen  to  me,  Babel— 1  know  the  whole  business 
— «y  son  is  in  love  with  some  sbeuherdess  or 
other— and  I  don't  think  she  is  far  from  here." 

"I  don't  understand  yon,  sir,"  said  the  old 
l*dy— a  true  coft/frfwtte,  though  seventy  years 
of  ate. 

"Yon  understand  me  so  perfectly,"  said  the 
BaroD,  "that  you  are  evidently  ashamed  of 
jrenr  behaviour.  But  do  not  be  uneasy,  there 
u  no  great  harm  in  it— a  mere  childish  frolic — 
Doiy  tell  me  where  tbe  girl  is?" 

"Ah,  your  honour,"  cried  Babet,  who  saw 
there  was  no  oae  for  further  pretence — "she's 
in  angel  I— she  is— a  perfect  aogell" 

"Where  does  the  angel  come  from,  Babet?" 
nqoired  the  Baron;  "she  has  not  come  fredi 
6001  heaven,  has  she?" 

"I  know  nothing  more  about  her ;  but  I  pray 
Mming  and  -night  that  yon  may  have  no  one 
else  for  a  daughter." 

"We  shall  see — the  two  lovers  are  above, 
«e  not  they  ?  " 

"Why  should  I  conceal  it?  Yes,  your  hon- 
osr.  yon  may  go  up  stairs  at  once.  An  inno- 
cent love  like  tneirs  never  bolts  the  door." 

When  the  Baron  was  half-way  up  the  stair, 
he  slopped  abort,  on  seeing  the  two  lovers  ait* 
ting  close  to  each  odwr,  the  one  weeing,  ud 
Ike  other  trying  to  eonsole  her.  Then  was  sach 


an  air  of  infantine  candonr  about  them  both, 
and  both  seemed  so  miserable,  that  the  hard 
heart  of  sixty-three  was  nearlv  touched. 

"Very  well!" — he  said,  ana  walked  into  the 
room.  Daphn^  uttered  a  scream  of  terror,  and 
her  tears  redoubled. 

"There  is  nothing  to  cry  about,"  said  Mr.  de 
Langevy;  "bnt  a.^  for  you,  young  man,  vou 
most  let  me  into  the  secret,  ii  yon  please. 

<*I  have  nothing  to  tell  yon,'^  said  Hector,  in 
a  determined  tone 

Daphn^,  who  had  leant  for  support  on  fats 
shoulder,  fell  senseless  on  her  chair. 

"  Father,"  said  Hector,  bending  over  her ; 
"yon  perceive  that  this  is  no  place  for  you." 

"Nor  for  yon,  either,"  said  the  old  man  in 
a  rage.  "What  do  yon  mean  by  such  folly? 
Go  home  this  instant,  sir,  or  you  shall  never 
enter  my  door  again." 

But  Hector  made  00  reply.  His  whole  atten- 
tion was  bestowed  on  Daphne. 

**I  ask  yon  again,  sir,"  said  the  father,  still 
more  angry  at  his  son's  neglect.  "Thtidi  well 
on  what  yon  do." 

"I  have  thon^t,  sir,"  replied  Hector,  rala- 
ing  the  head  of  the  still  senseless  Daphni. 
"You  may  shut  your  door  for  ever." 

"None  of  your  impudence,  jackanapes.  "Will 
you  come  home  with  me  now,  or  stay  here?" 

"If  I  go  with  you,  sir,"  said  Hector,  "it  will 
be  to  show  mv  respect  to  you  as  my  lather; 
but  I  must  tell  yon  thkt  1  love  Mademoiselle 
Dedioolieres,  and  no  one  else.  We  are  engaged, 
and  only  death  shall  part  us." 

**Desnoiilieres — Deshoulieres,"  said  the  Baron, 
"I've  heard  that  name  before.  1  knew  a  Colonel 
Deshoulieres  in  the  campaigns  of  Flanders;  a 
gallant  fellow,  with  a  beaotiTol  wife,  a  number 
of  wounds,  many  medals,  but  not  a  sou.  Are 
you  coming,  Mr?" 

Daphn^  motioned  him  to  go;  and  Hector 
followed  his  father  in  silence.  He  was  not 
-without  hopes  of  gaining  his  permission  to  love 
his  poor  Daphoi  as  much  as  be  chose.  M.  de 
Langevy  bowed  to  her  as  he  went  out  of  the 
room;  and,  wishing  Babet  a  good  appetite  as 
he  passed  the  kitchen  door,  commenced  a  ser- 
mon for  the  edification  of  poor  Hector,  which 
lasted  all  the  way.  The  onlv  attention  Hector 
paid  to  it  WIS  to  turn  round,  at  every  pause, 
and  take  a  look  at  the  little  casement  -window. 

When  Daphn^  saw  him  disappear  among  the 
woods  at  tbe  side  of  the  road,  she  sighed ;  and 
while  the  tears  rolled  down  her  cheek,  she  said, 
"Adien,  adieu!  1  shall  never  see  him  more!" 

She  looked  sadly  round  the  little  apartment 
— now  so  desolate;  she  utbered  one  of  tbe 
roses  that  clustered  round  the  window;  and 
scattered  the  leaves  one  by  one,  and  watched 
them  as  they  were  wafted  away  by  the  breexe. 

"Even  so  will  1  do  with  my  love,"  said  the 
poetical  shepherdess;  "I  will  scatter  it  on  tbe 
winds  of  death." 

"Adieu,"  she  said,  embracing  poor  old  Babet; 
"I  am  going  back  to  the  place  1  left  so  sillily. 
If  yon  see  Hector  again,  tell  him  I  loved  him; 
bat  that  he  must  foi^t  me,  as  I  forget  the  worid, 
and  myseir." 

As  she  said  Aese  words,  she  grew  pale  and 
staggered,  bat  she  recovered  by  an  effort,  and 
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walked  away  on  the  path  that  led  to  the  Cha- 
teau d'Urtis.  When  sae  came  to  the  meadow, 
ahe  saw  at  her  feet  the  crook  she  had  brokea 
in  the  monung.  Site  Uiled  it,  and  took  it  with 


her  as  the  only  memorial  of  Hector.  The  sua 
was  sinking  slowly,  and  Daphni  knelt  down  and 
said  a  prayer,  pressing  the  crook  to  her  boaon 
 poor  Dapniail 


Chapter  VII. 


She  did  not  find  her  mother  at  the  chateau : 
Madame  d'Urtis  was  overjoyed  to  see  her. 

"Well,  my  lost  sheep,  she  said,  "yon  have 
come  back  acain  to  the  fold." 

"Yes,"  saidDaphn^,  sadly;  "I  am  come  back 
never  to  stray  again.  See,  here  is  my  broken 
crook,  aad  Daphnis  will  never  come  to  cut  me 
another." 

She  told  every  thing  to  Madame  d'Urtis.  The 
Duchess  did  not  know  whether  to  langh  or 
scold;  80  she  Kot  over  the  difficulty  by  alter- 
nately doing  both. 

In  the  Chateau  de  Langevy,  Hector  continued 
firm  in  (he  presence  of  his  father,  and  even  of 
his  cousio.  He  told  them  every  thing  exactly 
as  it  occurred;  and  spoke  so  enthnsiastically 
and  80  sincerely,  that  tne  old  Baron  was  some- 
what sofleoed.  Clotilde  herself  was  touched, 
and  pled  in  Hector's  behalf.  But  the  old  Baron 
was  firm,  and  his  only  answer  was,  **ln  eight 
days  he  will  fo^t  all  aboat  her.  i  am  aston- 
ished, Clotilde,  to  see  yon  reason  so  absurdly." 

*'0h,  my  dear  unclel"  said  aotilde,  **  1  be- 
lieve that  those  who  reason  the  worst  on  such 
a  subject  are  the  most  reasonable." 

"  1  tell  yon  again,  in  a  week  he  will  have 
changed  his  divinity — ^you  know  that  very  well ; 
or  1  don't  see  the  use  of  your  having  such 
beaotiful  eyes." 

Be  sure  of  this,  uncle,"  replied  Clotilde,  in 
a  more  serious  voice,  *' Hector  will  ne\er  love 
me;  and  besides,"  she  added,  relapsing  into 
gaiety  once  more,  "i  don't  like  to  succeed  to 
another;  I  agree  with  MadenuHselle  de  Scuderi, 
that,  in  love,  those  queens  are  the  happiest 
who  create  kingdoms  for  themselves  in  undis- 
covered lands." 

"You  read  romances,  Clotilde;  so  I  shall 
argue  with  you  no  longer  about  the  phantom 
you  call  love." 

Hector  took  his  father  on  the  weak  side. 

"If  1  marry  Mademoiselle  Deshoulieres,"  he 
said,  "1  shad  march  forward  in  the  glorious 
career  of  arms;  you  have  opened  the  way  for 
me,  and  1  cannot  fail  of  success  under  the  in- 
struction of  the  brave  Deshoulieres,  whom  Lou- 
vois  honoors  with  his  friendship." 

M.  de  Langevy  put  aa  end  to  the  conversa- 
tion by  saving  he  would  consider— which  seem- 
ed already  a  great  step  gained  in  ftvour  of 
the  lovers. 

On  the  next  day's  dawn,  Hector  was  at  the 
Cottage  of  the  Vines. 

**Ala5,  alas!"  said  the  old  woman,  throwing 
open  the  window,  "the  dear  young  lady  is 
gone!" 

"Gonel^yoa  let  her  go!— but  I  will  find 

her." 

Hector  ran  to  the  Chateau  d'Urtis,  When 
be  entered  die  park,  he  felt  he  was  too  late, 
iinr  be  uw  a  carriage  harying  down  the  op- 


posite avenue.  He  rang  tbe  bell,  and  was 
shown  in  to  the  Duchess. 

"  'Tis  you.  Monsieur  de  Langevy,"  she  said, 
sadly;  "you  come  to  see  Mademoiselle  Des- 
houlieres. Think  of  her  no  more,  for  all  is  at 
an  end  between  you.  On  this  earth  yon  will 
meet  no  more,  for  in  an  hour  she  will  havekft 
the  world.  She  is  gone,  with  bur  maid,  to  the 
Convent  of  Val  Chretien." 

''Gone!"  cried  Hector,  neariy  fkinting. 

*•  ^e  has  left  a  farewell  for  you  in  this  let- 
ter." Hector  took  tbe  letter  whidi  tbe  Dncben 
held  to  him,  and  grew  deadly  pale  as  be  read 
these  lines:— 

"Farewell,  theni  'This  no  longer  Da^mi 
who  writes  to  you,  but  a  broken-aearted  prl, 
who  is  to  devote  her  life  to  praying  for  tbe 
unhappy,  i  retire  from  tbe  world  with  resig- 
nation. I  make  no  complaint:  my  two  d«>s' 
dream  of  happiness  is  gone  It  was  a  delkivas 
eclogue— pure,  sincere,  and  teader;  hot  it  ii 
past — Adieu  I" 

Hector  kissed  the  letter,  and  tufled  to  Ai 
Duchess.  "Have  yon  a  horse,  Madanf  be 
said. 

"What  would  you  do  with  it?" 

"  I  would  overtake  Mademoiselle  Desbeal- 

ieres." 

"  You  might  overtake  her,  but  you  conlda't 
torn  her." 

"For  mercy's  sake,  madam,  a  horse  I  Taki 
pity  on  my  misery." 

The  Duchess  ordered  a  horse  to  be  saddle^ 
for  she  had  opposed  Daphne's  design.  "Go," 
she  said,  **and  Heaven  guide  yon  bothl" 

He  started  at  full  gallop:  ne  overtook  tbe 
carriage  in  half  an  hour. 

"Dapbn^,  yon  most  go  no  further!  be  said, 
holding  out  ha  hand  to  the  meljuicholy  girl. 

"Tis  youl"  cried  Dapbn^  with  a  look  of 
surprise  and  joy— soon  succeeded  by  deeper 
grief  than  ever. 

"Yes,  'tis  II  I,"  continued  tbe  youth,  "who 
love  yon  as  my  Dapbni,  my  wife ;  for  my  father 
has  ustened  at  laM  to  reason,  and  agrees  to 
all." 

"  But  I  also  bave  listened  to  reason,  and  yoi 
know  where  I  am  going.  Leave  me:  yon  are 
rich—]  am  poor:  you  love  me  to-day— who  cat 
say  if  you  will  love  me  to-morrow?  We  be- 
gan a  delightful  dream,  let  us  not  q>oil  it  by 
a  bad  ending.  Let  our  dream  continue  lubrok- 
en  in  its  freshness  and  romance.  Our  crooks 
are  both  broken;  they  have  killed  two  of  o«r 
sheep:  they  have  cut 'down  tbe  willows  io  tbe 
meadow,  lou  perceive  that  our  briaiit  day  i* 
over,  l^e  lady  I  saw  yesterday  should  be  yoar 
wife.  Marry  her,  then ;  and  if  ever,  in  yon 
hours  of  happiness,  yon  wander  on  the  banks 
of  tbe  Lignon,  my  shade  wUI  appear  to  yon- 
Bvt  them  it  shall  Im  with  a  aubr 
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"Dtphn&I  DwhnAI  I  low  yoal  I  will  narer 
Inre  yoal  I  will  live  or  die  with  you  I" 

It  was  fift^  years  afler  (hat  day,  that  one 
erening,  dnnog  a  brilliant  supper  in  tbe  Rue 
St.  DomiuiqDC,  Genlil  Bernara,  who  was  the 
life  of  the  company,  announced  tbe  death  of 
an  original,  who  had  ordered  a  brokoi  stick  to 
be  buried  along  with  him 

"He  is  Honsiear  de  Lan^evy,"  said  Fonte- 
nelle.  "Be  was  forced  i^ainst  his  inclination 
to  marry  dw  dashiiw  Clotilde  de  Langevy,  who 
eloped  ao  Bhamefolly  with  one  of  the  Mons- 


qnetatra.  H.  de  LingeTy  had  bm  desperate- 
ly attached  to  Bribri  Desboolieres;  and  this 
broken  stick  was  a  crook  they  had  cut  daring 
their  courtship  on  tbe  banks  of  the  Lignon. 
The  Last  Shepherd  is  dead,  gentlemen —we 
must  go  to  his  funeraL" 

"  And  what  became  of  Bribri  Deshoulieres  V 
asked  a  lady  of  the  iiarty. 

"I  have  been  tola  she  died  very  young  ia 
a  convent  in  the  south,"  replied  f'onleQelte; 
"and  the  odd  thin^  is,  that,  when  ibey  were 
burying  her,  they  foond  a  crook  attached  to 
her  horsfr-hair  tonic" 


ETCHING  HOIULIZED. 


ETCHING  MORALIZED. 

BT  nOIUS  HOOD. 
To  A  NoatB  Imbt. 
To  peint  a  moral.  JomnoM. 


Ftiun  Ladf  «ad  Hobte,  for  woe  o*  a  time, 
fiiitirawl  10  aecapt,  la  tke  limbtMt  of  rkfrne, 

And  ■  il]rle  mora  oT  Oajr  tbu  of  HUtoa, 
A  hm  opportBBA  -wtntm  daolfa'd  to  Import 
Umt  dMocUeal  UaU  la  a  Hoodlomck  ^ 

Hot  4McriM  br  tte  CoHtoH  of  Wittoa. 

ii  Ari  Ml  lafcnir — i  to  Ibo  ddloale  hu4 
or  tkt  fUroM  wd  Irst  ta  Ms  lonltr  Uod, 

In  iB  FatrOBago  Roril  driighlinK; 
iri  which  Mw  r«nii>iiw  fulasr  vbut 

TU'  It  icmo  Momf  o  ladf-lUio  worti  tkat  bo^as 

h  ■  lerattkiM  aad  ends  U  a  iiOmfl 

Ttl  ahl  tkoi  Dm  daaet  of  Uio  Scudoloai  Sekoel 
VhU  M  bm  Iho  owe  uid,  aod  Aup-polalod  tool, 

Tktf  an  pUod  ia  Ik*  Mid  oporoOoas— 
Ofcl  mold  that  ear  Gandom  oa  eoppor  wo«U  ikMeli  I 

the  fm  of  aU  lUiv  <"  lN||lMilaff  lo  oteh 
ii^  |Md  grmiB  br  «w  raffinafMBai. 

ThsM  prolcethro  and  Mkalo  oottiagf  tX  wax, 
WUek  an  raeul  to  ro^  Iho  comMln  attaeks 

Ttol  wwld  ralB  Hit  coppw  Do«vlctel]r> 
Ail  cenaeats  which  irtoso  moaihert  the  Bto 
«•  WlMdod  br  Waim  the  dirtao  U^D., 

Wm  bo  ciroM  to  qmad  my  asallr. 

whrt  Hk«  MM  Wrieato  doad  of  tbo  law, 
MmH  ao  ffOMd  in  Ibo  foooH  be  left  wHh  a  law, 

A«».httf*  is  Ar  tnm  a  Jokori 
AM  altacUai  tho  part  thai  ao  ceatlDf  protMti, 
ma  tma  oat  as  diatMsalaff  lo  all  yov  tften 

Ai  a  laadlord  who  pals  ia  a  brohar. 

earaMf  sproad  the  eoBMmlif«  iloff, 
lha  a  tho  bricU  Meld  is  corar'd  eooagh 

T»  repel  a  doetracUro  ao  aotlve  \ 
fv     Stcklag,  u  well  as  ta  Morali,  ftvf  nolo, 
Att  a  BtOa  raw  apol,  or  a  hole  la  a  ooal, 

Tsw  aiDaMia  tad  vmHt  allnoltn. 


Thni  th«  groand  beinff  laid,  Tary  era  aid  ttet, 
And  then  noked  wilb  a  taper,  till  blaek  as  •  hat. 

Still  from  hOare  disajUri  to  screoa  It, 
Jail  allow  me,  bf  wajr  of  procantlon,  to  atote, 
Yoe  most  Uader  Ike  footnaa  fh»  ckaogiaf  roar  piiN^ 

Hot  jrat  laflM  the  bniler  to  cloaa  iL 

Har,  iba  Hoi —H,  paachaaeo,  ia  her  paa^  to  seMb^ 
Ib^  wpposa  tbe  doll  metal  la  waat  of  a  nb, 

Uke  the  Shield  which  Swift's  toadaro  teaMBAar— 
Not  to  meoUoa  Iba  ehaaea  of  soaw  other  nlAq^ 
Sock  as  baviaf  f  aw  ooppor  made  op  iaio  caps 

To  be  won  oa  the  Vlrst  of  Septmbor. 

Bnt  aloof  from  all  damife  by  Battf  or  Joha, 
Torn  secaro  tbe  vail'd  anrflue,  mod  tnwe  theraepaa 

The  deslfo  foa  eoaeaire  the  most  proper  i  ' 
Tai  goallr,  aad  aat  whb  a  aeodle  too  keen, 
Lost  H  pitfot  lo  the  wax  thro'  the  paper  betwoaa, 

Aad  of  esane  pUjr  OU  Serateh  wHh  lbs  copper. 

So  In  wordir  afUrs,  lbs  sbarp-praellslBt  maa 
Is  not  alwajri  tko  mo  who  aaeooods  In  his  ^aa, 

WUaesi  Shrloeh'a  Jodicial  exposure; 
Who,  a*  keen  as  hia  kntliB,  yet  with  aconf  RMnd, 
That  while  «r(lBC  bU  poM  ho  waa  loslas  bis  frttrnd. 

And  ineoniaff  a  dlsdssm. 

Bil,  peibipe,  wiftsat  Intelaf  al  dl,  yea  majr  ebesss 
TO  iadnl|a  la  some  tttUo  aotesipem  riewa, 

Like  tbe  older  artlstfeai  people; 
For  example,  a  Govrdea  piajrtaff  Us  pipe, 
la  a  Low  Gowirr  ma>^  wHh  a  Cow  after  Gapp, 

And  a  «oal  sUpiMat  «r«r  a  steeple. 

A  wild  Deer'at  a  rinlet  taking  a  enp, 
mtk  n  Goaplo  of  FiUors  pnt  to  to  Ul  ^ 

Like  the  coImoi  of  eertala  dlonula; 
Or  a  verf  brisk  sea,  in  a  forf  stiff  gil», 
Aad  a  verr  DMeb  boat,  with  a  wf  Uff  sall-~ 

Or  a  bnr  of  Belaeoh's  InCtnels. 
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Architectural  stadr — or  rich  Anb«M|M; 
AUegorfcal  drawer  ■  Tiew  pfctlueiqM, 

Hear  to  Naplei,  or  Venlee,  or  Flomica; 
Or  "u  bannleii  u  lutbi  asd  «s  frntla  as  dsTMi" 
A  fwfltt  UMUf  chuter  of  ptasp  UHl«  Lores, 

Liko  Ike  CUMnn  bj  BejB«Ms  9t  Liwreaee. 

But  whaWrr  the  tnbject,  yonr  exqafslle  taste 
WIU  rasnro  a  design  Tery  charming  and  cbaite, 

Lthe  fonrself,  ftill  of  nature  and  beantjr  — 
Tet  besides  the  ««ad  p^btli  jm  alreadf  rcTval, 
Toi  will  need  a  Tew  othen— of  well-teaipcr'd  Meel, 

Aad  eipeeiallr  fom'd  ttt  Ike  dvtf. 

For  suppose  tbit  Ibe  tod  be  iaperfecUf  let, 
Over  mtif  wedk  Infte  it  fwr  Hie  jtm  will  IM, 

Uke  •  papn  tf  Walton  and  Cotbw, 
Wko  remains  bj  the  brink  of  the  wnler,  agape, 
While  the  Jack,  troat,  or  barbel,  effeelt  lU  escape 

Thro'  the  gut  or  silk  lin*  hebf  niten. 

Therefore  let  the  sieel-ptdnt  be  set  tntr  and  ro«nd. 
That  the  &neit  of  strokes  tatj  be  even  and  soond. 

Flowing  gUhlf  where  bncf  would  lead  'em. 
Bnl  sJasl  for  the  needle  that  fotlers  the  hand, 
And  Ibririds  even  sketches  of  Liberty's  land 

To  be  drawn  with  Ike  reqnblte  freedom! 

Okl  Ike  botches  Tre  see*  by  a  tool  of  the  sort, 
Ralker  Utchtnc  than  etching,  aad  making,  in  short, 

Snek  itli^  crabbed  and  wgilar  Mnlelwa, 
Tbal  Ibe  Igira  scea'd  lUtsei  or  muuiles  frem  leiibi, 
WhDe  Ibe  mm  were  as  rigid  ns  bmdlos  of  brooas, 

Aad  the  kertaf*  Uke  bnacbee  ef  nMlehefl 

The  sttt  chmds  as  If  oareftallr  iroa'd  and  starch'd. 
While  a  cast-iron  bridge,  meant  for  wooden,  o'cr-arck'd 

Something  more  like  a  rttad  than  a  rircr. 
Prithee,  who  in  snch  characteristics  could  see 
Anjr  trace  of  the  beantUU  land  of  the  f^ee — 

The  Free-HasoB — Free-Trader— Free-Unr! 

BM  prepared  bj  a  hand  lhat  It  MilU  and  rice, 
Tie  tee  print  glides  rieng  Uke  a  ikate  on  the  tee, 

At  the  WW  ef  the  ernlle  Deftgner, 
Who  impelliag  the  needle  Just  preeeei  te  MMfc, 
That  each  line  of  her  labonr  As  eafppar  mtf  Mw*. 

As  If  dose  hf  a  pennjr-n-liaer. 

Aad  behold!  how  the  fksl-frowlng  Imnges  glean  I 
Like  the  ^arkles  of  gold  in  a  snnsbiny  sirenm. 

Till  perplcx'd  by  the  glittering  issue, 
Ton  repine  Ihr  a  light  of  a  tenderer  khri— 
Aad  li  cbeoilng  a  luh stance  for  maki^  a  bHnd, 

Do  not  snecie  at  the  f»ftr  nl*d  Hmni. 

For,  snMucd  by  the  oberi  eo  tnwspwert  and  while, 
Tonr  design  wUI  appear  in  a  sobtfer  Hgftl, 

And  rereal  its  defects  on  inspeetlim, 
Jnst  as  fitorjr  achlered,  or  political  sche»e, 
Aad  seme  aiere  of  oar  daatUng  perfonnaneM  aceni 

KM  M  bright  en  a  eeebr  re^wilin. 

So  Ibe  Jnrenlle  poet  with  eeslasf  rlews 

Bit  trri  TorscB,  and  dreams  that  the  songa  of  his  Mase 

Are  at  brflUant  as  Mwm's  aad  as  tender- 
TU  aom  crhieri  riwet  ieau  the  ftritr  design, 
Aad  alati  Iskt  «#  altM  eM  of  eeery  Om 

Tbtt  had  ftni'd  iMft  a  tMm  of  ipiwdewt 


GertaiB  objects,  bowerer,  mmj  come  In  jom  shelA, 
Which,  designed  bj  a  band  mueenilom'd  to  otah, 

With  a  iBckless  result  mar  ^  branded;  > 
Wherefore  add  this  particular  rule  to  fov  cede, 
Let  aU  Tehides  Inks  the  wrwrng  side  of  the  rand. 

And  man,  wamu,  ud  AIM,  be  kft  Undid 

Tel  regard  not  the  awkward  appeannee  with  donM, 
Bat  remember  kow  often  mere  blessings  faH  out, 

That  at  llrsi  seem'd  no  better  than  curses: 
So,  till  a«if(  lake  a  tm,  live  in  hope,  and  d^eud 
That  wfantever  is  wrong  win  eme        hi  the  sad. 

And  flOBsrie  jren  Ihr  aB  jva  fsmtuss. 

Bnt  of  errors  why  speak,  when  for  keanty  and  tnik 
Tear  fre^  tpiritcd  Itching  It  wertky,  in  seeO, 

or  that  Ctah  (but  ril  honour  betide  HI) 
Which,  tho'  dealing  la  copper,  bj  ftabta  and  tasta, 
Has  accoBplish'd  «  Mr«k«  •/*  fMt  not  disgrnced 

By  the  wssfc  ef  n  OuldBnilth  beside  ill* 

So  your  sketch  snperlcUny  drawa  on  the  plate. 
It  becomes  yon  to  fix  in  n  pcrmancBl  sut^ 

Which  involres  a  precise  eperatiea, 
With  a  heen  biting  fluid,  which  *mHm§  M  Mp— 
At  in  other  professiens  is  eomman  Uwy  Sky-* 

Has  atlala'd  an  arllrticri  stalian. 

And  it's,  oh!  that  some  epienelie  fWks  1  cerid  name 
If  they  wmH  deal  hi  acids  weald  «te  bat  Ibe  taam, 

In  snch  lannent  frapUeal  labenral 
la  the  place  of  Ibe  Tiraleat  epirit  wbwaiHIk 
Like  the  polecat,  the  wunad,  aad  Iblagt  ef  that  Ub- 

They  heep  Ulhig  tbe  ba^  of  Orir  nrighbemi 

Bnt  beforehand,  with  wax  or  Ac  sbosnMhar'a  pilch, 
Ton  mnit  buUd  a  neat  dyke  romd  Hie  ■arffa,  ta  wliib 

Ton  nuiy  poor  tbe  dUnte  aqnalbrtts. 
For  if  raw,  like  a  dram,  It  will  shedi  yen  to  trass 
Tonr  design  with  n  horrible  freth  on  Ita  thee, 

Lihe  a  wrelcb  in  artienle  swrlis, 


Like  a  wretch  in  the  pangs  that  loo  many 
From  the  Bta  ef  sbwaf  mWrs,  trUhont  any  pure, 

A  Tfle  practise,  aeri  tad  and  la^miMrr 
For,  ft«m  priaM  enamplea,  thti  waialBf  it  Ibari, 
That  Ibe  raw  bnnlag  spirit  wIM  tabe  ^  *e  gnmi, 

In  the  churchyard,  as  well  as  o>  cepperl 

Bnt  the  Acid  has  duly  been  lower'd,  nad  MM 
Only  Just  where  the  rtstble  metal  invlM 

Like  a  nature  inrUned  to  meet  troubles; 
And  behold!  as  each  slender  aad  gBttcvlar  UM 
Efferrcsccs,  yon  trace  die  completed  design 

la  an  elegant  bead-wesk  af  kPUMI 

And  yrt  cewianlly  seerellr  eatb^  M  way, 

The  shnwd  acid  It  mridng  the  subttaaee  IH  prey, 

Like  some  somw  beyond  loquisitltM, 
Which  is  gnawtag  the  heart  and  Oe  brnlu  all  the  lAB* 
That  the  fhee  ts  lUnawd  by  Kt  cbeciMMI  saMe, 

And  Ibe  wtt  is  in  bright  dnIMlien. 

But  still  sicallhny  fMHag,  the  treachai— s  Ittf 
Has  corroded  and  deepened  fome  portions  cneagb,— 
The  pure  eky,  and  Ibe  water  m  plarii— 
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Aid  time  tmiaer  Uats  to  dafend  from  attack, 
With  MM  tarpmliiie  vanifsli  and  loetr  lanp-black 
Th  nit  fffp  rat  llM  htretiag  add. 

M  btfim  witk  ita  TamifUnf-bmh  jam  procMd,  ■ 
l«  Ibe  plate  wllk  mM  water  fet  thonacblr  hand 

Tnm  the  olh»  less  inaocnt  liquor — 
Utr  wWcb,  OD  whaterer  job  want  to  protect, 
rM  a  (Mf  tkat  will  act  lo  that  Terr  elleet, 

like  Um  Hack  oM  wUck  kuyi  n  the  TIear. 

IWa  (he  ramish  well  dried— nr^  the  biting  agvn. 
M  bow  long,  at  ite  neal,  the  earn  ftru  wmj  remain, 

TIm  and  praelice  alone  can  deterHlne; 
Bat  oT  eomc  mot  w  long  that  Ue  Homtain,  aad  MU, 
Um  nde  Bridge,  and  Ibe  FIgm— whatever  fon  wUl— 

Are  at  black  as  the  epoli  on  roar  erarine^ 

It  ii  tree,  none  the  les>,  that  a  dark>looklag  icrap 
fnth  t  fori  or  Blackhealh  and  Black  Forest,  najrbap, 

Ii  considered  as  rather  Rembrandtf ; 
Aad  that  very  black  cattle  and  very  Uaek  ikeep, 
1  klaek  dog,  and  a  shepherd  as  black  at  a  tweep 

in  the  pets  of  soHie  great  DiMtaate. 

Sa  wlA  eerlain  designers,  one  needa  not  to  name, 
IB  tUi  lift  it  a  dark  seme  of  tomnr  and  ihame, 

Fr«B  car  Mrtb  to  owr  IbbI  a^Jtwmhig — 
Tea,  this  excellent  earth  and  Its  glories,  alaek! 
WIhI  witk  rarens,  palls,  coffins,  and  derilt,  aa  bUek 

As  a  WareboMe      Family  Monnilaf  1 


Bat  befbre  your  own  pictnre  arrtres  al  tkat  pitch, 
While  Uie  UgbU  are  ttiti  light,  and  the  shadowt,  thongh 

rich, 

nor*  Irantparent  ttaa  ebony  tkntlert, 
Hem  mfaiding  wbal  Black-Arted  eritiei  may  tart 
Stop  as  biting,  aid  pour  tka  gnea  Ihild  awajTi 

Is  yoa  pleaie,  Into  batttot  w  gitlort. 


Then  remoriag  the  groand  aad  the  was  at  m  kett. 
Cleanse  the  tarhct  with  oil,  tpenueeti,  or  sweet - 

For  yov  hand  a  perAwmaaee  scarce  praper — 
Be  some  car^  profimknal  person  aaoura— 
Far  Ibo  Laaadreti  will  sot  ba  a  safe  aanlav— 

To  airial  y«a  la  dtaatef  ^  <ffV* 

And,  la  tralh,  'tis  a  rather  nnpleasantlth  Job, 
To  he  dome  on  a  hot  German  store,  or  a  hob  — 

Though  ai  tare  of  an  Instant  Ibrgettlng 
Wbea— as  after  the  dark  clearing  off  of  a  storm  — 
The  fair  landscape  ikines  oot  in  a  lastre  as  warm 

At  tke  ^ow  of  the  tan  In  It*  tettingt 


That  yoar  Ktehing  complete,  It  reraaiaB  bat  to  hint, 
That  with  certain  aitittaaea  from  paper  aad  prlal, 

Whicb  tka  proper  Meckaaie  will  tetUs^ 
Toa  may  chum  all  yov  FrioMto — wllhant  any  tad 

tale 

Of  taeb  peril*  aad  int  at  beset  Udy  Sale — 
With  •  JW  Aidta  fW  'f  jwar  Mt»ir 
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M*.  CAMOMn.E  BitowN  WM  tbe  principal,  be- 
cause he  -was  tbe  on\j  apothecary  io  a  small 
boroogb  lowD,  in  a  midland  couoiy.  This  town, 
«  it  wonid  be  impnident  to  publish  its  real 
UM,  for  there  Are  now  six  general  practitioners 
■Ivting  within  its  .precincts,  every  one  of  whom 
^Id  accuse  me  of  showing  Aim  up,  I  shall 
call  Bridgetown.  This  OAme  ts  not  nnsaitable, 
(or  it  has  a  bridge  over  a  river  which  crosses 
London-road,  which  is  so  ingeniously  con- 
tnred  diat  only  one  vehicle  can  pass  it  at  a 
aad  that  to  tbe  detriment  of  any  foot- 
H*HBger  who  cannot  get  out  of  its  way. 

Brown  was  one  of  the  old  school  of  apo- 
wearies,  a  race  fortunately  for  the  afflicted 
*itli  diseases,  now  nearly  extinct.  He  was  an 
■Hdecated  man,  and  as  ignorant  as  a  coach- 
^me.  He  had  been  brought  op  over  the  pestle 
*M  Bortar.  He  could  pnlveriM  riiaharb  and 
Pf^,  •unnftcture  boluses  and  blkek<draaghts, 
infiise  and  decoct  bestialities  with  any  body. 
As  to  the  theory  of  medicine,  be  boldly  declared 
"  *M  all  humbug;  or  as  be,  after  the  method 
of  the  Bridgetownians  pronoanced  it,  "hall 
"■""g."  Practice  was  every  thing  with  bim, 
*M  very  simple  and  monotonous  bis  mode  of 
practice  was.  Let  what  would  ail  his  patient 
hunvtriable  rule  was  to  give  an  emetic  over- 
Bpt,  a  drastic  cathartic  first  thing  in  the  mom- 


iog.  a  strong  febrifngein  the  middle  of  tbe  dajr, 
ana  a  sudorific  and  soporific  combined  at  nim. 
For  a  month  afterwards,  if  his  patient  liveaso 
long,  he  exhibited  six  effervescing  draughts  ia 
the  course  of  every  twcniy-four  hours,  and  left 
it  to  nature  and  the  coDstitntion  to  do  A«  rtst 
—except  pay  his  hill. ' 

The  inhabitants  of  Bridgntown  were  forced  to 
submit  to  this  severe  treatment  for  there  was  no 
other  medical  man  except  a  cow-doctor  within  a 
doaen  miles  of  the  borough.  Brown,  therafore, 
was  despotic.  If  any  fond  and  anxious  parents 
expostulated  with  him  for  reducing  a  spout  child 
to  a  skeleton,  Brown- coolly  abused  tnem.  He 
told  them  to  "pay  him  his  little  accoont,  ud 
send  for  someboihr  else." 

It  is  very  probable  that  some  of  them  would  have 
clubbed  together  to  support  a  more. lenient  and 
polite  apothecary  had  not  Brown  been  blessed 
with  a  popular  wife  and  an  overflowing  nursery 
of  children,  who  came  two  at  a  time,  like  a 
bailiff  and  his  follower.  Brown  knew  Aat  he 
was  pitied  on  account  of  his  wife's  popularity 
and  populating  propensities,  and  he  presumed 
upon  it.  He  even  threatened  to  galvanize  tbe 
mayor  and  town-clerk  of  tbe  borough  for  going 
to  sleep  in  the-  corporation  pew  on  Sunday 
afternoons,  and  that  too  when  he  knew  that 
they  dined  between  the  services.  He  intimated 
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a  design  of  poisoning  the  man  wbo  bore  the 
mace  oecanse  he  reliised  to  stir  up  die  mayor 
with  it  when  he  was  snoring  somniferously. 

These  indignities  were  submitted  to  because, 
as  Brown  himself  smilingly  said,  "nissustitug 
_non  abet  leij*." 

As  tliis  bit  of  apothecary's  Latin  was  quoted 
to  the  town-clerk  at  a  corporation  dinner,  and 
was  by  him  translated  to  the  mayor  to  mean 
that  the  municipal  body  bad  not  a  leg  to  stand 
upon,  it  gave  very  serious  offence  indeed. 
Fortunately  one  of  the  borou^  parsons,  who 
was  mayor's  chaplain  for  the  year,  recollected 
enough  ol  his  lalmity  to  give  the  quotation  and 
the  translation  of'it  correctly.  Mr.  Brown  thanked 
him  and  said  it  was  "exactly  what  he  meant: 
but  that  he  had  endeavoured  to  forget  his  Latin, 
as  he  bad  found  it  interfere  with  his  practice." 

The  chaplain  gave  a  peculiar  smile — it  might 
have  been  a  sneer— at  this  bold  assertion,  and 
told  the  mayor,  loudly  enoagh  to  be  bewi  by 
Brown,  that  "it  was  easy  to  forget  what  one 
had  never  learnt." 

Brown  would  have  argued  the  matter  had  he 
not  thought  it  possible  that  a  few  unanswerable 
questions  might  have  been  put  to  him  lonching 
the  school  in  which  he  had  acquired  the  rudi- 
ments of  the  Latin  tooj^e.  He  said  nothing, 
but  resolved  to  take  it  out  of  the  impudent 
parson  by  means  of  emetics  and  detergents  the 
very  first  time  be  was  called  in  to  relieve  him 
of  a  fit  of  gout  This  prospect  of  revenge  was 
pleasant,  but  Camomile  Brown  passed  an  uo- 

{ileasant  evening;  for  the  mayor  bad  laughed 
ondly  at  his  chaplain's  remark,  and  all  the 
corporation,  as  in  duty  botmd,  bad  followed  his 
example. 

As  Brown  lay  awake  in  his  bed  that  night, 
sufiering  from  indigestion,  he  acknowledged  his 
classical  deficiency— to  himself.  It  was  too 
late  for  him  to  make  up  for  the  deficiency  in 
bis  own  person,  to  be  resolved  that  his  eldest 
son  should  lean  Latb  enoi^  for  two. 

Tlwuh  CaMnule  Brown  junior  was  only  six 
yean  old,  be  entered  him  at  the  borough  granunar- 
acboel  (be  very  next  morning.  He  told  the 
■laster,  who  was  compelled  by  statiite  to  limit 
bis  teaching  to  the  dead  languages,  and  conso- 
quMtl^  seldom  had  a  town  pupil,  to  push  his  son 
in  Latin  and  Greek,  uid  set  him  a  long  Latin 
er  Greek  esercise  to  do  at  home  of  an  evening, 
which  he— Brown  ^^e— would  supervise  and 
correct.  He  pretended  to  do  so  once  or  twice, 
ui  got  tho  boy  a  soumI  flogging  for  inventing 
mrda  not  to  m  found  in  a  polyglot  lexicon, 
and  showing  up  a  cbaes  of  all  ibe  parts  of 
speech  jumbled  promiscoonsly  together. 

little  Browm  «mescelated  and  explained.  The 
laaater  wto.t«  to  his  father  and  begged  htm  not 
to  interfere  and  ensure  bis  son  punishment 
corporeal,  by  attempting  to  do  what  be  knew 
nothing  abduL  Brown  was  enraged  at  this 
insnlt}  but  stitt  more  at  the  quotation  which 
followed,  "ne  autor,  &c"  Brown  made  hia 
sou  look  out  tutor  in  the  dictionary,  and  when 
be  heard  it  was  Latin  for  a.  cobbler  he  flew 
into  a  violent  rage  as  be  had  no  doubt  it  im- 

Elied  an  indelicate  allnsioB  to  4110  (cade  of  his 
ither»  who  bad  been  a  moat  respectable  shoe- 
■uker.  He  would  have  daaaged  the  ^anmaiw 


school  by  reawviag  his  sm  iimnedindy,  had 
he  been  able  to  get  bin  a  first-rate  educatioB 
lor  one  guinea  a  quarter  taken  out  in  galeoiuls, 
any  where  else.  This  was  not  to  be  done,  so 
he  put  up  with  the  insult  and  consoled  biias^ 
with  his  favourite  quotation  "Mimiuftii  mm 
abet  lest  " 

Little  Camomile  Brown  "favoured  bis  mother," 
as  the  saying  is.  Ue  bad  plenty  of  brains  and 
a  predisposition  to  exercise  them.  All  the  bmp 
indicatory  ofstndiousness  and  perseverance  were 
strongly  developed  on  bis  craoium.  He  worked 
hard  and  got  on  very  rapidly  indeed;  so  nock 
50  that  Brown  senior  was  delighted,  and  said 
he  had  no  doubt  that  if  his  son  cootinoed  la 
go  on  a»  he  had  begun  he  would  make  almotl 
as  good  a  classical  scholar  as  his  father. 

His  schoolmaster  was  so  much  pleased  with 
the  boy  that  he  paid  him  the  same  atteoti«o  u 
he  did  to  his  well-paid-for  private  popils.  He 
even  lent  him  books,  which  his  father  refused 
to  supply  him  with,  under  the  plea  that  they 
would  he  of  no  use  to  him  in  after-life  in  Ike 
snrgery.  He  said,  moreover,  that  four  gniaeu 
a  year  ought  to  include  every  thing,  as  ike  | 
master  had  a  good  house  to  live  in,  and  Uf. 
per  annum  for  teaching  the  fee  boys  oii/y. 

"  What  was  the  four  guineas  extra  for,  if  it 
was  not  for  books— without  which  he  could  not 
tea(h  them?" 

Brown  senior  meant  to  put  hia  son  into  the 
surgery,  as  he  called  the  shop,  as  soon  u  ke 
coidd,  to  relieve  himself  oftbetronble  of  makiaf 
op  medicines.  As  aoon  as  the  boy  could  dis- 
pense,  he  thought  hia  own  services  might  be  ; 
dispensed  with.  He  made  the  experiment,  tai 
went  out  to  an  evening  party,  leaving  Htde 
Camomile  to  try  his  band  at  an  effervesciDg 
draught.  The  boy,  however,  had  a  loogtfaeae 
to  write  for  a  prize,  and  as  he  meditated  m 
the  thesis  while  he  filled  the  phials,  he  made 
the  mixture  so  slrei^  that  it  olew  the  beldei 
to  pieces,  and  kwcked  oat  several  of  the  w 
dow-panes. 

Brown  was  irate,  called  hia  boy  a  fool, 
thrashed  him  soundly.  He  did  more -be  ten 
up  the  theme  that  was  the  cause  of  the  Bis- 
cnief,  atkd  threw  the  scraps  into  the  fire.  The 
boy  took  the  abuse  and  flogging  sutaiisaiveljr, 
and  got  up  before  it  was  light  on  the  loUoiug 
noming  to  re-write  his  exercise. 

Though  several  egregious  blunders  were  cob- 
mitlcd  by  his  son,  in  tho  process  of  imliatiag 
him  into  the  mysteries  of&e  phamaooMU) 
the  fiilhcr  was  determined  to  Mrsevere.  w 
was  resolved  to  be  relieved  ol^  poonding  sm 
compounding,  and  did  not  choose  to  hire  ta 
assistant  while  his  boy  was,  as  he  said,  dnag 
nothing. 

The  boy  tried,  and  tried  hard,  to  coabine 
the  attenaing  to  compound  extracts  of  filtkiaaM 
and  componod  words  in  his  dictieaaries,  bat 
would  not  do.  The  root  of  a  Greek  verb  ku 
more  dbanns  for  him  Ihu  a  root  of  ''■■i''*^ 
liquorice,  or  »xy  other  medicinal  herb,  bn* 
sioos  were  set  aside  for  inflexions,  decoctioaa 
yielded  to  declenuons  of  noons,  and  tinotm 
gave  place  to  theorems. 

The  boy  made  several  ridicBlons  but  uw>* 
cuow  mistakes,  anch  as  ordering  omelics  to  m 
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Msei  u  «iBkneatioi»,  ud  wills  to  be  applied 
I  iuteMl  of  leeches,  for  which  he  got  laughed 
It  bjr  the  patients,  and  pauished  by  his  impa- 
tteot  father.  The  punianment  be  oonld  bear— 
the  ridicale  be  could  not  He  resolved  to  be 
nore  attentive  and  so  escape  beiiw  laughed  at. 
He  aoceeeded.  He  was  not  laughed  at  for  exhi- 
biiiag  a  very  powerful  narcotic,  ''pro  re  nata" 
for  the  infant  jwt  born — as  be  supposed  the 
words  meant  in  dog-latin.  The  child  died,  and 
the  coronor's  jury  would  have  brought  in  a 
verdict  of  flim-slaughter  bad  not  the  child 
proved  to  be  a  girl.  They  returned  ''Jeto  4e 
«,"  because  they  had  never  beard  of  a  ver- 
dict of  womaa^slai^ter  in  their  lii<e9. 

Brown  senior  threateaed  to  smash  bis  son  to 
1  powder  in  the  large  iron  pestle  and  mortar. 
Little  Camomile,  however,  ran  away— to  school. 
He  refused  to  return  home  uuless  he  was  exempted 
from  practbing  what  might  lead  to  the  perpe- 
tration of  many  more  murders.  He  had  made 
vf  ku  niod  not  to  break  the  sixth  command- 
■eot  min. 

His  father  applied  to  the  mavor  for  a  writ 
habeas  eorput  to  bring  up  his  son.  bnt  it 
wu  refused.  The  mayor,  the  town.«lerk,  the 
bailifls  and  burgesses,  the  parsons  of  all  deno- 
miBatiens,  and  the  inhabitants  generally,  took 
Dp  the  cause  of  the  boy,  who  was  likely  to 
prove  such  a  credit  to  th'e  boroogh.  They  cried 
ihunt  on  tbe  father  who  wished  to  clap  a 
pbrmacopical  extinguisher  on  the  dawning  light 
of  Bridgetown.  He  nho  refused  to  listen  to  the 
mce  of  DMure  and  the  cry  of  humanity,  yielded 
Id  ibe  Bost  sweet  voices  of  his  fellow-citizens, 
Md  the  cries  of  his  patients— for  they  Ihreat- 
ned  to  **uitroiluce  another  practitioner,  who 
'  *oiild  not  poison  babies  by  leaving  his  business 
itt  boobies — that  is  boobies  in  mortar-praeiice." 

AfW  this  untoward  incident,   or  accident, 
Muter  Gamomil«  Bro«*n  pursued   his  studies 
DfiiBierniptedly.   He  soon  forgot  the  dying  ac- 
(<Ms  of  the  nnfortnnate  baby  in  the  accents 
'  of  Greek  words.   He  quickly  passed  and  sur- 
I  paued  all  his  school-fellows  in  parsing,  and 
xood  at  the  head  of  the  school,  a  promising 
I  ^date  for  the  vacant  exhibition  to  Oxford. 

Be  passed  a  very  fcood  examination,  and  was 
!  nem.  con.  The  bells  ol  Bridgetown  ce- 

i  lebrated  the  event  in  triple  bob-majors,  and 
w  tovn  itself  showed  its  joy  by  lighting  itself 
■p  at  night.  Brown  consented  to  his  son's  ac- 
^P<wg  tbe  oifaibition  and  going  to  college, 
KODse  he  should  have  one  the  less  to  feed  st 
kone. 

"Yon  have  SOI,  a  year  of  your  own,  young 
■tt,"5aid  he,  "spend  it;  bnt  recollect,  nissus- 
*mi  «on  abet  that  is,  if  yon  spend  more 
ml  expect  any  assistance  from  me. 

CuMmile  went  to  college.  He  read  sixteen 
Hwn  a  day.  He  never  was  absent  from  chapel, 
or  gates.  He  never  went  to  a  party— 
gave  a  party  in  his  own  rooms.  His  only 
{|n«geace  was  breakfasting  once  a  term  with 
J»  tutor,  and  walking  once  a  day  to  Joe  Prtl- 
«»  tree  on  Headington  Hill.  He  was  never 
SMB  to  smile,  even  at  a  comedy  of  Terence  or 
Awtophanes.  Tbe  tragedies  of  jEschylus,  So- 
Hocle^  or  Euripides,  never  extracted  a  tear 
bu  eyes.  He  was  too  amck  engaged  in 


the  construction  of  the  sentences  to  think  of 
the  matter  of  his  author.  He -relieved  his  mind 
from  the  more  serioas  business  of  stndy  by  re- 
freshing it  with  an  hour  or  two's  composition 
of  Sapphics  and  Alcaics,  diversi6ed  now  and 
then  oy  a  lively  iambic  or  Pindaric.  Not  to 
lose  time  when  he  took  his  constitutional  to 
Headinzlon  he  carried  two  or  tree  Elzevirs  in 
his  pocket  and  sot  up  a  cboroa  or  an  ode  by 
heart,  as  he  walked  along. 

He  ate  but  little  and  drank  nothing  but  pure 
water— yet  he  grew  obese.  His  linen  never 
looked  as  whito  as  his  flice  did.  His  clothes 
Stted  him  too  much.  They  were  ill-made,  and 
seemed  to  have  been  thrown  upon  him  by 
chance.  He  was  quizzed  by  the  juniors  out- 
college andin-college,  but  he  was  not  conscious 
of  it.  He  was  equally  unconscious  of  the  fa- 
vourins  looks  with  which  the  dons  regarded 
him.  He  had  eyes  and  ears  for  nothing  but  his 
books  and  bis  lectures.  He  stayed  up  all  the 
vacations,  to  the  great  annoyance  of  the  cook, 
butler,  and  scout,  who  were  obliged  to  come 
into  colleee  once  or  twice  a  da;|r  to  supply  his 
unprofitable  wants,  instead  of  gouig  ont  fishing, 
or  joining  a  smoking  party  op  or  down  the 
river. 

in  process  of  time  a  scholarship  fell  vacant 
at  a  crack  college,  open  to  all  the  university. 
By  his  tutor's  advice  he  put  down  his  name  as 
a  candidate  at  tbe  bottom  of  a  list  of  fifty.  His 
signature  carried  such  dismay  into  the  host  of 
his  enemies  for  the  scholarship— dut  they  with- 
drew from  the  contest  -fairly  beat  a  retreat— 
and  left  him  in  undiluted  possesion  of  the 

field    He  was  elected  a  scholar  of  college 

and  put  in  possession  of  an  addirional  601  per 
annum. 

What  was  he  to  do  with  140/.  per  annum  T 
He  remitted  one  half  of  it  to  his  kind  mother 
for  her  sole  and  separate  use,  much  to  the  dis- 
gust of  his  Galenical  governor.  He  spent  part 
of  tbe  remainder  on  his  board  and  clothing,  and 
the  overplus  in  books,  which  he  bought  second- 
hand. 

The  height  of  his  ambition,  next  to  being  a 
double-first  classman,  was  to  be  a  Fellow  of  his 
college  and  a  college  tutor.  It  is  needless  to 
say  his  ambition  was  gratified.  No  one  opposed 
him  for  tbe  fellowship,  and  he  bad  the  first  tu- 
torship tif  t  was  vacant  as  a  reward  for  passing 
the  best  examination  of  tbe  year. 

Did  Camomile  Brown  give  up  study  when  he 
had  achieved  the  object  of  his  ambition?  No. 
He  gave  np  Greek  and  Latin  and  took  to  He- 
brew; relieved  the  tedium  of  jots  and  tittles  by 
a  little  light  reading  in  Sanscrit  and  Chaldaic, 
with  a  seasoning  of  tbe  German  commentators. 

Metaphysics  be  despised  as  much  as  he  had 
formerly  despised  physic.  He  thought  that  both 
ought  to  be  given  to  the  dogs.  He  would  have 
none  on't.  He  plunged  all  at  once  into  polemics, 
gave  up  every  other  pursuit  for  theology,  and 
got  ordained  on  purpose  to  publish  his  notions 
on  some  deeply  abstruse  subjects  from  the  pul- 
pit of  St.  Harjrs.  For  tbe  same  reason  he  so* 
licited  tbe  Bampton  lectureship,  but  was  unsuc- 
cessfol.  His  sermons  were  not  popular.  His 
style  was  not  admind.  From  vice-chancellor 
down  to  vice^hancellbr's  poker^bearer,  it  was 
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deemed  a  bore  to  be  kept  two  boars  and  three 
qaartera  listening  to  a  most  uDinelodious  voice 
— a  combination  of  bumble-bee  and  trombone 
— whurrine  out  scottmenta  "bard  to  be  under- 
standed  ot  tbe  people,"  allhoush  the^  were  il- 
lustrated by  quotations  from  tlie  original  lan- 
guages in  which  Ihey  first  toand  veol. 

The  loss  of  the  Bampton  lectnreship— not  the 

f>Tofit5  of  it,  for  those  he  cared  not  except  as 
ar  as  his  mother  and  lillle  brothers  and  sisters 
were  concerned— was  a  sad  blow,  and  a  great 
discouragement  to  Mr.  Don  Brown,  as  the 
undergraduates  called  him.  He  sbmnk  into 
his  rooms,  and  hid  himself  as  sensitively  as  a 
snail  retires  within  its  shell  whenever  any  one 
happens  to  touch  its  horns. 

lie  spent  one  whole  long  vacation  in  rigid 
seclusion.  He  saw  no  oue  but  his  scout,  and 
to  him  he  never  spoke.  He  took  nothing  but 
tea  and  toast:  allowed  his  letters,  like  parlia- 
mentary petitions,  to  tie  on  the  table.  Uf 
would  not  have  enjoyed  clean  linen  had  not 
his  scout  served  him  as  Gu^  Nannering  served 
the  dominie  -  taken  away  his  font  clothes  and 
left  clean  in  their  room,  so  that  he  was  com- 
pelled to  put  them  on  or  lie  in  bed  all  day. 

No  one  could  imagine  how  he  spent  his  time. 
His  scout  declared  that  he  never  wrote  a  line 
that  he  could  see,  or  it  would  have  been  be- 
lieved that  he  was  preparing  a  book  for  the 
Clarendon  Press.  He  also  told  the  worid  that 
Jus  well-filled  library  remained  untonched  M 
hut  one  little  book— «  small  octavo,  bouid  in 
sheepskin. 

When  the  men  came  np  in  October,  the  bets 
ran  high  that  Don  Brown  would  astonish  the 
worid  of  Oxford  with  something  resulting  from 
his  seclusion.  He  did.  The  first  evening  the 
fellows  assembled  in  tbe  common-room,  he  en- 
tered with  the  second  bottle  of  port,  and  after 
rejecting  the  proffered  hands  of  all  his  otumdam 
friends,  look  a  chair  at  a  distance  irom  the 
table,  and  pulled  out  his  little  sbeepdun  amall 
octavo. 

"Brown,  a  glass  of  wine?" 
Brown  shook  his  head. 
"Port  or  sherry?" 

Another  shake  more  decidedly  negative. 

A  look,  and,  if  it  must  be  owned,  a  wink 
passed  round  the  table. 

"A  tiUle  fruit  or  a  biscuit?" 

"Neither,"  growled  Brown. 

Afler  a  lillle  while  the  senior  Fellow,  after 
telegraphing  his  fellow-fellows,  inquired, 

"What'  book  have  you  there,  Hbter  Brown?" 
He  laid  great  stress  on  the  misler, 

"The  University  Statutes,"  was  the  answer. 

"An  entertaining  book,"  said  a  junior. 

"Very,  very,  very,"  from  all  quarters. 

"A  book  very  little  known,"  said  Ihe  senior, 
"and  seldom  read  after  matriculation." 

"I  have  been  getting  up  every  statute,"  said 
Brown,  "and  I  mean  to  have  them  put  in  force. 
1  shall  appeal  to  the  chancellor— to  parliament. 
I  will  cleanse  the  Augean  stable  of  this  pest- 
house.  I  feel  as  strong  as  Hercules  in  so  la- 
borious ft  cause." 

"Hear— hear— heart"  said  the  junior. 

Brown  regarded  him  for  a  moment  fiercely. 
He  looked  at,  and  detected  ft  smile  on  the 


faces  of  all  the  Fellows.  He  stamp  rd  Iwavily 
with  his  elephantine  foot,  put  the  statales  iato 
his  pocket,  and  for  the  first  time  for  six  mondu 
took  a  walk  up  to  Joe  Pullen,  stopping  row 
and  then  to  grind  his  right-foot,  as  if  he  were 
crushing  a  Lemean  Hydra,  or  a  gardea-aoaiL 

The  Follows  all  cuariubly  agreed  that  he 
was  mad,  with  the  exception  of  die  seniiH',  who 
mitigated  the  severity  of  Ihe  general  verdict, 
by  hinting  that  he  was  merely  ft  little  cracked 

On  the  following  morning  the  head  of  — 
College  received  a  request  from  Mr.  Brown, 
that  he  would  call  a  seniority  of  (he  college, 
as  he  had  ntatters  of  ft  serious  import  to  uy 
before  them.  It  was  written  in  crabbed  Lads 
and  headed. 
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Of  course  his  request  was  granted,  and  I  vs 

o'clock  the  next  day  fixed  for  the  meeting. 

Not  a  man  was  ahsent.  Everyone  was 
by  curiosity,  if  not  by  a  sense  of  duly,  to 
attend. 

Mr.  Brown  was  punetoal,  *nd  came  in  a  ae* 
full  dress-suit  of  black,  covered  with  the  Mu- 
ter of  Arts  dress-gown  -  the  toga,  with  velw 
sleeves,  now  worn  bv  the  Proctors  alone.  After 
a  little  hesitation  ana  maey  profound  bows,  be 
read  an  address,  which  lasted  neariy  thm 
hours,  in  which  he  made  ft  fomul  demand  ikit 
all  Ihe  customs,  habits,  and  mauiers  of  lbs  I 
university  as  originally  adopted,  worn,  andasei  I 
should  be  restored.  Among  other  things,  ihil 
beer  should  be  substituted  for  wine;  brows 
short  sit-upons  (with  the  gown  and  falling  col- 
lar, or  baud)  worn  instead  of  trousers,  blie 
coals  with  brass  buttons,  coloured  waistcoats, 
and  black  stocks;  that  the  men  should  bresk- 
fast  at  five  of  Ihe  morning,  and  at  clevea  is 
the  foreuoon  sit  down  to  dinner;  take  a 
derate  snpper  at  six  of  the  clock  of  the  eret- 
ing,  and  at  eight  retire  to  their  domitofid 
He  finished  by  insisting  on  the  resloralioa  of 
the  laudable  custom  of  flogging  the  breech  of 
the  younger  members  over  the  butterv-haick, 
in  case  they  made  a  breach  in  any  of  me  nda 
of  the  college.  The  mayor  and  coiporatioa  « 
Oxford,  too,  were  again  to  be  draned  np 
a  halter  a  regular  hempen  Jack  Ketch's  W- 
pender-to  pay  the  fine  required  of  ihea  fw 
their  ancestors  having  permitted  their  foUow- 
townsmen  to  get  the  better  of  the  nadcrgr*- 
duates  in  a  town  and  gown  row. 

A  smile  had  illominated  the  faces  of  his 
ditors  during  the  reciul  of  this,  his  aode^ 
request.  It  had  been  succeeded  by  a 
titter  at  Ihe  menlion  of  the  buttei^-hatch,  and 
at  last  burst  out  into  open,  undisguised  Uogbier. 
in  which  the  Head  hmiself,  though  he  nearly 
bit  a  piece  out  of  his  cheek  in  trying  to  pre* 
vent  so  unseemly  a  proceedmg,  joined  loig 
and  loudly. 

Mr.  Brown  was  amaied.  He  saw  nothing  » 
laugh  at  in  the  nutier,  and  so  he  told  Am- 

The  head  of  the  college  threw  a  deprecanig 
glance  at  his  Fellows,  ftud  with  as  steady  * 
tftce  fts  he  could  mftke  19,  informed  Mr.  fte*> 
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Ikat  they  would  consider  his  petitioD»  and  let 
Um  hfivw  the  result  of  &mr  con^deration. 

As  soon  u  the  nutter  reached  the  ears  of 
Ae  onde^adnates,  Mr.  Brown  received  a  great 
mny  humorous  verses  and  fanny  letters  on  the 
subject.  He  also  had  some  very  witty  carica- 
tarea  sent  to  him,  representing  himself  in  the 
brown  short  sit-upons,  and  out  of  them  on  the 
batch  of  the  college  buttery,  with  the  coUeee 
porter  behind  him  uuBicting  tiie  traditional  punish- 
meaL 

Brown  was  annoyed,  hnt  he  persevered.  When 
the  college  declined  to  interfere,  he  laid  the 
■utter  before  the  chancellor,  who  said  he  knew 
■otfaing  at  all  about  such  abstruse  questions, 
and  referred  him  to  his  acting  representative, 
the  vice-chancellor,  who  turned  him  over  to 
Golgotha,  as  the  assembly  of  heads  of  houses 
is  called:  from  them  begot  no  notice  whatever. 
Be  appealed  to  the  parliamentary  members  of 
the  nniversity,  who  declared  that  they  were  so 
mach  engaged  in  watching  over  the  interests 


of  Oxford  out  of  doors,  that  they  had  not  time 
to  listen  to  what  was  going  on  within  her 
walls. 

The  bench  of  biUiops  said  it  was  not  a  matter 
that  concerned  them,  and  the  Primate  of  all 
England  and  Metropolitan  "wondered  at  the 
man's  impudence,"  tnough  he  only  taid  so  to 
liis  brother  of  York. 

Mr.  Camomile  Brown  was  so  annoyed  at  bis 
failure  in  superseding  the  innovations  that  had 
crept  into  university  and  college  discipline  in 
the  lapse  of  years  by  a  restoration  of  tne  prac- 
tices of  the  earliest  times,  that  he  gave  up  bis 
tutorship,  and  wilh  it  400/.  per  annum,  paid  by 
terminal  instalments.  He  would  have  resigned 
his  fellowship  also,  but  the  thought  of  his  widowed 
mother  and  her  family  prevented  so  rash  a 
proceedinK.  1  say  widowed— for  old  Brown 
was  killed  by  the  introduction  of  a  young  practi- 
tioner, who  deprived  him  of  a  portion  of  his 
patients,  and  all  his  despotic  poirar  in  Bridge- 
town. 


Just  at  this  period  the  living  of  .Squasbyfield, 
vbieh  had  lately  been  purchased  by  the  college, 
fell  vacant.  Several  of  the  senior  Fellows  went 
down  to  see  it.  They  found  that  the  house  and 
tiie  church  were  comfortably  placed  in  a  snipe- 
boj;;  and  although  they  were  very  fond  of 
aiipes,  they  did  not  think  they  would  be  im- 
pnved  in  flavour  by  being  shot  ont  of  th«r 
own  bedroom  windows. 

The  spot  was  reported  to  be  aguish,  and  "they 
Atwk  and  they  shivered,"  as  Mr.  Onavert<m 
nag  (^oting  "  the  queer  little  man,  a  song 
Aat  one  of  my  most  intimate  friends  sang  ten 
limes  a  ternn  for  twenty  years— though  every 
lime  he  did  sing  it  be  declared  it  should  be 
the  tasi),  at  the  bare  notion  of  sabjecting  their 
persons  to  exposure  to  the  malaria  of  that  marshy 
tituation. 

Every  one  of  the  Fellows  passed  the  living 
~dul  IS,  every  one  declined  being  appointed, 
instituted,  and  inducted  to  Ae  rectory  of  Squashy- 
field,  and  condemned  the  college  surveyor  for 
apwding  the  overplns  of  the  college  revenues 
oa  so  unhealthy  and  so  undesuihle  a  piece  of 
preferment. 

It  was  offered  lo  Mr.  Camomile  Brown.  He 
vu  told  that  the  spot  was  unhealthy,  doll,  and 
)«iel^.  That  was  enough.  He  accepted  it— 
«u  mducted,  and  read  in  to  the  pansh-clerk, 
«id  the  two  church-wardens  who  were  obliged 
>o  eo  to  church  in  a  pant. 

Mr.  Camomile  Brown  carried  down  a  waggon- 
losd  of  old  boohs,  and  sufficient  furniture  to  fit 
op  four  upstairs  rooms — wisely  considering  that 
f^sach  a  prudential  proceeding  be  should  beat 
ue  waters,  which  seldom  rose,  except  after  the 
breaking  up  of  a  frost,  above  the  tops  of  the 
downstairs  windows. 

He  took  down  with  him  a  past-the-middle-age 
uUege-bedmaker  to  be  cook,  liousemaid,  and 
••rwnt-of-all-work.  He  gave  her  good  wages, 
^wh  alone  reconciled  her  to  the  lonely  life 
ue  led,  and  to  the  privations  to  which  she  was 
wiged  to  submit.    The  remainder  of  his  in- 
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come,  after  keeping  back  enough  for  bis  scanty 
housekeeping,  he  remitted  to  his  family. 
'  He  passed  the  first  winter  in  entire  seclusion, 
and  was  only  seen  once,  except  by  bis  hoase- 
keeper:  that  was  by  the  butcher  who  swam  his 
horse  through  the  water  once  a  week  for  orders. 
On  one  of  these  his  visits  Mr.  Camomile  Brown 
threw  open  the  window  of  his  study  bedroom, 
and  abused  him  in  Hebrew  and  Sanscrit  for 
sending  him  a  leg  of  mlitton  wUiout  a  pope's- 
eye  in  it. 

The  man  declared  that  Hepzibab,  the  cook, 
had  ordered  a  shoulder,  «id  that  shoulders 
never  had  no  pope's-eyes  in  that  part  of  Hamp- 
shire. Mr.  Brown  doubted  the  lact,  and  told 
him  not  to  ofiend  in  the  same  unwarrantable 
wav  again. 

When  spring  returned  again  and  the  waters 
subsided,  Squasbyfield  church  was  opened  for 
divine  service.  Ilie  villagers'  flocked  in  crowds 
—that  is,  to  the  number  of  Alrty  or  forty,  for 
the  church  would  hold  no  more,  and  there 
were  no  more  authentic  Squashyfieldians  for  it 
to  hold— to  sec  and  bear  their  new  rector.  They 
did  not  regard  the  fact  of  the  church  being  still 
"a  little  dampish."  Curiosity  to  see  the  learned 
recluse  whom  the  Oxford  College  bad  sent  down 
fto  enlighten  their  dark  minds,  conquered  all 
fears  of  ague,  all  apprehensions  of  rheumatism. 

They  wondered  at  his  fat,  flabby  face,  from 
out  of  which  peered  two  eyes  looking  like  the 
eyes  of  a  parboiled  codfish  They  were  astonished 
at  his  peculiar  dress,  for  be  had  adopted  the 
costume  of  die  ancients,  and  wore  the  black, 
close-fitting  silk-cap,  die  falling  white-collar, 
and  the  Geneva  gown.  They  agreed  in  whispers 
that  he  was  just  like  a  rfuamon— which  is  the 
name  for  those  eccentric-looking  figures  that 
are  dressed  out  and  stuck  up  in  cornfields  to 
frighten  away  corn-consuming  crows  and  other 
birds. 

He  bumble-bee'd  and  tromboned  through  the 

{irayers  in  a  most  onintdligible  and  nnsatis- 
actory  manner. 
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The  parisbioaen  did  not  can  for  duU— any 
bodv  could  read  Ute  prayers  oat  of  a  prayer- 
book.  The  sermon  was  what  they  came  to 
bear.   That  would  test  his  highly-spokfen-or 

abilities. 

He  selected  one  of  tbe  prophecies  of  Daniel 
for  bis  text,  and  gave  them  a  ifaree-boars'  spe- 
cimen ol  his  view  of  its  meaning,  proving  the 
correctness  of  it  by  quoting  largely  from  va- 
rious authors  In  various  languages ;  and  con- 
cluded by  advising  them  not  to  take  all  he  said 
as  granted,  but  to  read  .the  authors  he  had 
qnoled  themselves. 

All  his  parishioners  agreed  that  it  was  a  very 
clever  sermon — beat  the  vicar  of  Clearstream's 
discoarses  oat  and  out-  that  be  certainly  was 
a  very  clever  man,  and  earned  the  amount  of 
of  his  tithes  —but  Uiey  never  went  to  hear  bin 
a|ain,  ud  nicknamed  him  Parson  Spoil-pad- 
ding. 

Tbongh  he  had  no  congregation  b^ondHep- 
zibah  and  bis  cleHt,  he  always  did  the  fnll  ser- 
vice, and  preached  an  original  sermon  every 
Sanday.  Hepzibab  did  not  pretend  to  listen 
to  what  she  could  not  understand,  but  went 
tranquilly  to  sleep  in  tbe  corner  of  her  pew 
vntilit  was  ended.  The  clerk  amused  himself 
with  Stertihold  and  Hopkins,  varied  now  and 
then  by  Tate  and  Brady. 

Of  occasioned  duties,  as  they  are  called,  he 
had  bat  few,  for  the  parish  was  very  small. 
He  never  bad  to  marry  a  conple,  as  in  the 
only  wedding  that  took  place  among  his  parish- 
ioners while  be  resided,  die  lady  oelonged  to 
an  adjoining  village.  He  managed  to  bury  a 
corpse  very  decenllv,  but  verr  nearly  buried 
himself  with  it,  as  he  was  walking  quietly  into 
the  grave  instead  of  the  church-door  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  service. 

A  child  was  brought  to  him  to  be  baptized. 
He  insisted  on  the  font  being  61led  with  water 
and  dipping  it — according  to  ancient  nsase. 
The  molner  entreated  him  to  sprinkle  the  child, 
as  it  was  rather  delicate.  He  was  firm,  though 
the  child  was  f'nfirm.  He  seized  the  infant  and 
soused  it  in,  clothes  and  all,  until  he  bad  well- 
nij;h  sufTocated  it,  and  sent  the  mother  home 
with  a  full  impression  on  her  weak  mind  that 
he  really  meant  to  drown  it  out  of  spite,  be- 
cause he  had  no  children  of  his  own. 

He  waA  never  iroabled  with  a  second  chris- 
tening. He  did  a  great  deal  of  mischief  in  his 
little  parish  from  a  very  good  motive.  His 
charities  were  unbounded  and  indiscriminate. 
Every  idle,  dissolnie  body  in  the  place  had 
only  to  trump  np  a  story  of  illness  or  want, 
and  they  were  sure  to  be  supplied  with  large 
soms  of  money  by  the  foolish  old  parson  as 
thev  called  him.  Hepzibab  expostalaled  once, 
and  explained  to  him  the  mischief  be  was  doing 
by  encouraging  idleness  and  drunkenness.  He 

Skve  her  a  severe  frown  and  a  long  lecture — 
ismissed  her  from  his  presence,  telling  her  to 
scoar  her  pots  and  pans,  and  not  to  interfere 
with  his  duties,  on  pain  of  expulsion,  and  ended 
by  asking  her  n  ao(Xf<3^fia;  to  which  she  made 
no  reply,  but  burst  into  tears,  believing  that 
he  was  calling  her  by  some  nan^ty  name. 

Wbm  (he  roads  were  passable,  and  the  par^ 
Boaage  of  Squashyfield  was  approacbafale,'th« 


clergy  ai««nd— the  Vtear  of  Gleantresa,  the 
Rector  of  lUishley,  the  Cnrate  of  Hossbin, 
and  (he  sub'Vicar,  or  perpetual  Curate  of  Ditco- 
ingly— went  over  to  call  on  their  new  aeigb- 
hour— not  in  a  body,  but  separately,  aod  >t 
intervals— /on^o  intervaUo—Xcsi  they  shoaU 
alarm  tbe  mind  of  so  stodions  and  retired  a 
person  as  he  was  known  to  be. 

The  rector  of  Roshley  Mr.  WorUraigton,  bs 
refused  to  see,  becaase  he  came  in  bis  curiigs 
with  two  servants,  Zachariah  and  Beiyuua, 
whom  Mrs.  Tmsty  the  hoosekeeper  had  iniisle^ 
should  be  taken,  for  fear  her  dear-master  shoaU 
be  immersed  in  a  snipe-bog.  She  had  pUce4 
a  cart-rope  in  tbe  driving-seat,  with  which  ts 
extricate  bim  in  case  of  sach  an  accident  be- 
falling him. 

When  Hepiibah  delivered  the  message  Ait 
"her  master  would  see  no  parson  who  west 
•boot  like  Jehu,  the  son  of  Nimshi,  with  bii 
eharioia  and  with  his  horses."  Mr.  Worthiis- 
ton  merely  said.  "Hompht— haoghl— veryotn- 
ordinary— eh  ?  Mrs.  What's-your-name— yon 
very  respectable-looking  ancient ;"  and  ordem 
Zachariah  to  drive  home  immediately. 

The  vicar  of  Clearstream  he  did  receive,  and 
was  very  polite  to  him  at  least  as  polite  u 
he  could  be,  until  be  found  that  he  Bcnr 
qnoled  Greek  to  his  parishioners,  knew  nothing 
of  oriental  languages,  and  did  not  wear  tb> 
origmal  dress  ol  the  reformed  clergy.  Wbea 
these  facts  were  nude  known  to  him,  he  bom 
bim  ont'-refiising  an  invitation  to  his  hmul* 
board,  which  was  kindly  and  hospitably  giren. 

"  No,  sir,"  said  he,  in  the  deepest  notes  irf 
his  trombone  voice;  "I  shall  not  dine  with yoi 
—you  will  never  dine  with  me." 

The  others  he  reAised  l«  see,  hai  seat  tbea 
the  same  oncomteons  message  by  Mrs.  Hcp- 
aibah. 

Of  course  ih^  did  not  call  again. 

An  illness-  the  result  of  confinement  aal 
want  of  exercise— compelled  him,  or  rather  hb 
housekeeper  who  was  afraid  he  was  dying,  to 
call  in  medical  aid.  He  told  the  apothecary 
that  he  was  aware  of  all  the  tricks  of  histrsde 
—explained  to  bim  that  he  had  compoanded 
fitlbiness  in  his  youth  in  his  father's  sorger)', 
and  gave  him  a  five-potmd-note  to  give  hiia 
his  advice  and  a  prescription,  and  never  to 
come  near  him  again  until  he  was  seat  for. 
The  man  stared,  pocketed  dm  unexpected  bat 
agreeable  donation,  told  him  to  lake  Epsoa 
salts  every  morning  for  a  month,  and  fev 
hours  exercise  in  his  garden  or  abool  the  fieisi 
every  day,  and  took  his  departure.  He  never 
ventured  again  to  beard  the  lion  w  Us  den. 

Mr.  Camomile  Brown  essayed  to  take  txtt- 
cise  in  (he  neighbouring  fields,  and  splashed 
boldly  through  tbe  water-meads  daily,  until  be 
laid  himself  up  with  a  cold  and  sore  throaL 
Mrs,  Hopsibah  suggested  that  the  dry  road 
would  be  a  more  advisable  path  to  parses. 
Camomile  tried  it  and  liked  it,  until  he 
labourer  or  two  in  his  walks,  who  approached 
to  greet  the  pareon  civilly.  He,  however,  was 
nervous  and  frightened.  He  ran  off  like  a  haie, 
and  turned  and  doubled  through  hedgerows 
and  over  ditches,  until  he  reached  heme  by  i 
eiicwtooB  pith.  The  rustics  soon  hoHd  ofhu 
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AGke  lo  meet  uqr  me.  They  made  a  point 
ti  unoying  bim  at  all  poiota.  It  vas  great 
fm  to  hoot  down  a  parson ;  so  they  waylaid 
him,  and  u  soon  as  lie  torned  to  avoid  them 
ind  bolted,  they  ran  and  called  after  him,  un- 
til be  ran  to  ground  into  the'  parsonage. 

lUs  annoyance  was  unbearable.  He  was 
abost  to  give  up  all  exercise,  and  confine  him- 
self lo  his  room  acain.  Hepzibah,  who  dreaded 
a  rctura  of  his  illness,  recommended  him  to 
work  ia  his  garden,  which  he  could  do  without 
few  of  ■oletraption.  He  adc^ted  her  advice, 
mi  becuse  a  most  assidnons  cultivator  of  cab- 
bues  and  other  esculents. 

It  happened  ^ne  day  while  be  was  busied  in 
bis  Dew  occupation,  that  the  archdeacon,  attended 
t>r  a  brace  of  runU  deans  came  in  the  coarse 
of  their  rounds  to  view  the  state  of  the  church 
and  parsonage  of  Squashyfield. 

Mr.  Camomile  Brown  was  not  aware  of  their 
iMToach  until  he  raised  his  head  to  listen  to 
tie  ■eaning  of  the  high-toned  remonstrances  of 
bii  howelEeeper.  He  merely  heard  the  words 
"Tdl  jre  be  wnn't— he's  engaged -you  mom't 
Mne  in,"  to  convince  him  some  one  was  forcing 
M  entrance  into  his  premises.  He  seized  his 
spa^e,  shouldered  it,  and  marched  to  her  aid. 
IV  moment  he  opened  tb'e  back  or  garden 
door,  which  commanded  a  view  of  the  front 
door  through  a  long  passage,  be  saw  a  gentle- 
man in  a  black  clertco-cut  coat  and  a  shovel 
bat.  It  occurred  to  him  that  it  was  the  bishop 
-It  any  rate  it  was  some  divine  of  dignity,  by 
vbea  he  did  not  choose  to  be  seen  in  working 
Inn— Aat  is,  with  his  coat  and  waistcoat  oftj 
lad  bis  knees  nnbnttoned. 

He  threw  down  his  spade  and  bolted  as 
^ebly  as  he  could  to  the  bottom  of  the 
gnden. 

Tbe  archdeacon  saw  him,  and  as  he  really 
*iib«l  to  cMifer  with  him  officially,  and  had 
Probably  beard  bv  report  that  he  was  shy  in 
■tceiviog  callers,  ne  put  Mrs.  Hepzibah  gently 
H  one  side,  and  made  a  rush  along  the  passage 
*Aer  bis  qntrnr.  Tbe  rural  deans  followed  the 
nun]>le  set  them  by  the  archdeacon.  When 
ne  (rio  had  reached  tbe  back-door  they  looked 
■wad  for  the  rector  of  Squashyfield,  but  he 
vuuwbere  to  be  seen.  Tfaey  called  in  a  most 
K|KnBd  and  clear  tone  on  the  Reverend  Camo- 
nile  Brown  to  appear,  but  that  genileonan  did 
ut  pit  in  his  appearance.  He  was  bqmatled  like 
*bin  behind  some  raspberry-bushes,  trembling 
ttd  ^nting,  One  of  the  mral  deans  canghtsight 
nbajrhile  shirt-aleeves,  and  cried  ont,  "There 

trio  walked  towards  him.  Ere  they  could 
Kmi  bim  Camomile  essayed  to  jump  the  pal* 
be  failed.  He  retreated  a  few  yards,  and 
*«  bolted  at  the  palings,  which  were  about 
loar  iaches  apart  from  each  other,  and  formed 
^ne  staves  of  sugar-casks.  The  impetus  with 
*«ch  be  rushed  at  them  carried  him  through 
j-bw,  alas  I  when  be  rose  from  the  ground  he 
^iH  that  be  bad  carried  three  palings  and  part 
'op-rail  with  him,  and  that  they  had 
?'J***to  hb  neck  much  after  the  manner  of 
~*^wwns  contrivance  wherewith  pigs  an 
pcv^nlcd  iron  atnying  ont  of  bounds. 
■M  Ined  all  be  coold  to  diseogage  himself 


from  tbe  disagreeable  tr»  m  which  he  was 
caught;  he  straggled,  be  kicked,  he  scrambled 
about  bat  all  to  no  purpose.  The  tenpeony 
nails  were  too  firmly  clenched  to  be  forced  out, 
and  in  this  state  Mr.  Camomile  Brown  was 
obliged  to  receive  the  archdeacon  and  two  rural 
deans. 

He  looked  confused— perspired  violently— 
felt  very  faint— his  legs  trembled  under  bim— 
be  uttered  a  deep,  trombone  groan,  and  sunk 
to  tbe  ground.  He  tried  to  gmb  a  bole  with 
his  fingers  to*  bury  himself  in,  and  polluted  his 
hair  in  the  dost. 

The  archdeacon  and  his  brethren  were  dis- 
tressed to  see  the  distressed  situation  of  tbe 
rector.  Xbe^  summoned  Mrs.  Hepzibah  to  at- 
tend upon  him,  and  retired  within  the  house, 
saying  that  they'  would  wait  patiently  until 
her  master  was  fit,  from  dress  and  restoration 
of  moral  courage,  to  see  and  converse  with 
them." 

Hepzibah  appeared,  after  tfaey  had  waited 
nearly  an  hour,  and  told  them  that  her  master 
was  too  illf  too  agitated,  to  see  and  speak  to 
them;  that  he  begged  they  would  retire,  and 
send  him  what  queries  they  bad  to  put  to  him 
on  paper,  and  he  would  reply  to  them. 

Of  course  they  complied  with  his  request  and 
left  him,  in  a  nuseraole  stale  of  nervousness, 
and  80  upset  by  his  degrading  disaster,  that 
he  was  again  induced  to  send  lor  tbe  doctor. 

The  apothecary  was  alarmed.  He  had  never 
seen  so  bad  a  case  of  nervous  debility.  It 
verged  on  muiia.  He  advised  Mrs.  Hepzibah 
to  summon  bis  relatives  to  receive  his  last 
breath,  and  an  attorney  to  make  his  last  will. 

Mrs.  Hepzibah  could  not  write,  but  from  her 
instructions  the  apothecary  wrote  a  note  to  his 
patient's  mother,  and  despatched  it  to  Bridge- 
town by  that  night's  post.  He  gave  him  a  strong 
composing  draught  and  left  him,  promising  Mrs. 
Hepzibah  that  he  would  return  on  the  follow- 
ing afternoon,  and  meet  bis  relatives,  who  would 
probably  be  arrived  by^  that  time. 

His  mother  <tid  amve,  and  brought  as  many 
litde  Browns  with  ber  as  the  postcnaise  would 
hold.  They  rushed  to  his  room  in  a  body, 
and  were  surprised  to  see  him  calmly  sealed 
at  his  reading-table,  writing  answers  to  the 
archdeacon's  questions  touching  the  repairs  re- 
quired at  the  church  and  parsonage.  The  draught 
had  operated  immediately,  and  Camomile  was 
himself  again. 

He  received  his  mother  very  kindly,  and  fell 
upon  his  brothers'  and  sisters'  necks  and  kissed 
thona.  He  had  only  seen  them  on  one  occasion 
since  his  leaving  Bridgetown  for  college,  and 
that  was  when  be  went  home  to  attend  bis  fa> 
ther's  foneral.  They,  however,  were  indebted 
to  him  for  a  ^ood  education,  and  for  many  in- 
dulgences which  their  mother's  limited  means 
would  have  rendered  unattainable.  They  loved 
him  for  his  worth  and  goodnesi>  bntthey  thought 
him  a  very  odd  man. 

After  asking  the  names  of  each  of  bis  family 
who  were  present.  Camomile  Brown  ordered 
Mrs.  Hepzibah  to  prepare  some  provisions  for 
the  partv,  tbAt  they  might  refresh  Iheoasdves 
before  they  set  out  on  their  retom. 

This  was  too  plain  a  hint  to  he  mistaken. 
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lliej  took  it  While  the  children— as  the  young 
men  and  women  were  still  called,  and  consi> 
dered  too,  their  elder  brother-  were  invad- 
ing the  limited  contents  of  the  S(pashy£eld 
larder  below  stairs,  their  mother  remained  above 
to  talk  with  her  good  but  eccentric  son.  She 
chid  him  for  leading  so  secluded  a  life,  gave 
him  a  great  deal  of  good  advice,  recommended 
him  to  seek  society,  and  above  all  things  to 
look  out  for  a  person  who  would  make  him  a 
careful  and  comforting  companion,  and  marry  her. 

Mr.  Brown  promised  faithfully  lo  take  diese 
matters  into  his  serious  consideration,  and  to 
report  to  her  the  results. 

His  mother  quitted  him,  not  doubting  that 
he  would  do  as  he  had  promised  her. 

He  did;  and  on  the  following  Sunday  pub- 
lished, himself,  the  bans  of  marriage  between 
Camomile  Brown,  bachelor,  and  Hepzibab 
Grimely,  spinster.  As  no  one  but  the  clerk 
and  Hepzibah  herself  heard  him  ask  the  question, 
of  course  no  one  had  any  jnst  cause  or  impe- 
diment to  allege  why  the  parlies  he  named 
should  not  be  joined  together  in  holy  matri- 
mony- 

The  vicar  of  Clearstream  performed  the  cere- 
mony. He  walked  with  the  indissolably  con- 
tracted parties  from  church  to  the  rectory.  He 


took  one  glass  of  homemade  wine,  and  drank 
health  ana  happiness  to  them,  and  left  then, 
when  the  hosoaod  threw  off  Us  coat  and  waist- 
coat to  work  in  his  garden,  and  the  wife  pat 
on  her  checked  apron  to  polish  the  study 
candlesticks. 

How  he  spent  the  honeymoon  was  never 
known,  as  Mrs.  Camomile  Brown— n^eGnmely 
—never  disclosed  the  secret.  At  the  esd  u 
the  month  the  bridegroiHn  went  out  t»  take  a 
walk,  greatly  to  the  amasemeat  of  his  bride. 
To  her  much  greater  astonishment  he  never 
returned  from  bis  walk.  He  has  not  been  scei 
from  that  day  to  this,  and  it  is  now  mm  thia 
two  years  ago.  • 

Search  was  made  for  him. 

Tliey  soDcht  bin  tliat  nlgbt  aod  tb«y  ssifkl 
him  next  day. 

He  was  dragged  for,  advertised,  searched 
for  every  where,  bnt  wtthont  effect.  His  widow 
can  give  no  guess  at  his  fate  and  all  dm  knows 
is,  iMt  he  talked  in  his  sleep  about  the  con* 
version  of  the  King  and  Qaeen  of  the  Caribbee 
or  Cannibal  Islands,  and  about  learning  ike 
trae  pronunciation  of  tbe  Arabic  in  a  pilgris- 
age  to  Mecca  or  Bagdad,  she  doa't  reowmWr 
iraicb. 


PAUL  D£  KOCKNEYISMS. 

BT  A  COCKHEY. 


When  any  one  Ainks  of  French  literature, 
there  immediately  rises  before  him  a  horrid 
phantasmagoria  of  repulsive  objects — murders, 
incests,  parricides,  and  every  imaginable  shape 
of  erime  that  horror  e'er  conceived  or  fancy 
feigned.  He  sees  the  whole  efforts  of  a  ptvss, 
brimfiil  of  power  and  talen^  directed  against 
every  thing  that  has  hitherto  been  tkongfit  ne> 
cessttfy  to  the  safety  of  society,  or  the  happi- 
ness of  domestic  life— marriue  deliberately 
written  down,  and  proved  to  be  tbe  cause  of 
all  the  miseries  of  the  social  state:  and  strange 
to  say,  in  the  crusade  against  matrimony,  the 
sharpest  swords  and  strongest  lances  are  wield- 
ed l)y  women.  Those  women  are  received 
into  society — men's  wives  and  daughters  asso- 
ciate with  them-and  their  books  are  noticed 
in  the  pnblie  journals  without  any  allusions  to 
the  Assodafion  for  the  prevention  of  vice,  but 
rather  with  the  praises  which,  in  other  times 
and  countries,  would  have  been  bestowed  on 
works  of  genius  and  virtue.  The  taste  of  the 
English  public  has  certainly  deteriorated  within 
the  last  few  years;  and  popularity,  the  surest 
index  of  the  public's  likings,  though  not  of  the 
writer's  deservings,  has  attended  works  of  which 
die  great  staple  has  been  crime  and  black- 

Snaroiun.  A  certain  rude  power,  a  sort  ofon- 
ed  thy  ene^,  has  enabled  the  writer  to  throw 
an  interest  round  pickpockets  and  marderers; 
and  if  this  utereit  irare  legitimately-  prodnced. 
by  the  exhibition  of  hnman  pasrions  modified 


by  the  circumstances  of  the  actor — if  it  aroM 
from  the  development  of  one  real,  living,  think- 
ing, doing,  and  suffering  man's  heart,  wecooM 
onljr  wonder  at  the  author's  choice  of  such  a 
subject,  but  we  should  be  ready  to  acknowledge 
that  he  bad  widened  our  sphere  of  kaowIe«e 
—and  made  as  fed,  as  we  all  do,  witboot  lak' 
ing  the  same  credit  for  it  to  onrselves  tkit 
the  old  blockhead  in  France  does,  &at  beiag 
hnman,  we  have  sympathies  with  all,  even  ^ 
lowest  and  wickedest  of  our  kind.  But  tke 
interest  those  works  excite  arises  from  no  sock 
legitimate  source— not  from  tbe  development  of 
oar  common  nature,  but  from  the  creati<Hi  of  s 
new  one— from  startling  contracts,  not  of  tw« 
characters  but  of  one — tenderness,  genmsitf 
in  one  page ;  fierceness  and  morder  in  the  aext. 
But  tbongh  our  English  fosfes  are  so  frr  ^ 
teriorateo  as  to  tolmte,  or  evoi  to  adMse, 
the  records  of  cruelty  and  sin  now  proceeding 
every  day  from  the  press— our  English  swwb 
would  recoil  with  horror  from  the  deliberatt 
wickedness  v^ich  foims  the  great  attraction  of 
the  French  modem  school  of  romance.  The 
very  subjects  chosen  for  their  novels,  by  the 
most  popular  of  their  female  writers,  shows  t 
state  of  feeling  in  the  authors  more  dreadfnl  n 
contemplate  than  the  mere  coarse  rawhead<ans> 
bloody'bones  desctiptbns  of  our  chroniclers  of 
Newi^e.  A  mamed  woman,  Ae  heroiw- 
high  In  rank,  splendid  in  intelleet,  radiiit 
with  beanlr— has  for  the  hero  a  TiDaiB  » 
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ci^  Ibm  Ae  Itulks.  There  is  no  record  of 
Ua  crines — we  are  not  called  apon  to  follow 
liHi  io  bis  depredations,  or  see  him  cut  throats 
ia  the  scientibc  fashion  of  some  of  our  indige- 
Hos  nscals.  He  is  the  philosopher,  the  in- 
strodor-tbe  guide.  The  object  of  Am  iolro- 
daeiion  is  to  show  the  iniquity  of  human  lawa 
— ihe  object  of  ker  introduction  is  to  show  the 
tbsurdiiy  of  the  institution  of  marriage.  This 
would  never  be  tolerated  in  England.  Again, 
a  flurried  woman  is  presented  to  ns-for  the 
vfnMhy  which  with  us  attends  a  young  coaple 
Id  the  <£urcb-door,  only  begins  in  Fruice  after 
diey  have  left  it:  as  a  child  she  has  been  be- 
trothed to  a  person  of  her  own  rank  --  at  five 
or  six,  incurable  idiocy  takes  possession  of  her 
proposed  husband— but  when  she  is  eighteen 
tbe  marriage  takes  place— the  husband  is  a  mere 
child  still;  for  his  iiilellect  has  continued  sta- 
tionary though  his  body  has  reached  maturity 
~i  more  revoking  picture  was  neverpreseuted 
tbaa  that  of  the  condition  of  the  idiots  wife— 
ker  horror  of  ber  husband  -  and  of  course  her 
HtsioB  for  another.  The  most  interesting  scenes 
Ktween  Ihe  lovers  are  constantly  interrupt- 
ed by  the  hideous  representative  of  matrimony, 
die  grinning  husbandj  who  rears  his  slavering 
Mouenance  from  behind  the  sofa,  and  impress- 
es his  anfortunate  wife  with  a  sacred  awe  for 
tbe  holy  obligations  of  marriage. 

Again,  a  dandy  of  fifty  is  presented  to  us, 
whose  affection  for  his  ward  has  wailed,  of 
course,  till  she  is  wedded  to  another,  to  ripen 
into  love.  Me  still  continues  her  protector 
igainst  tbe  advances  of  others;  for  jealousy  is 
>  good  point  of  character  in  every  one  but  the 
kuband,  and  Uiero  it  is  only  ridiculous.  The 
bnsbaad  in  this  case  is  another  admirable  spe- 
ciMn  of  the  results  oi  wedlock  for  lile— he  is 
a  chattering,  shallow  pretender— a  political 
economist,  prodigiously  dull  and  infinilely  con- 
ceited-an  exaggerated  type  of  the  Uume-Bow- 
ring  statesman  and,  as  is  naturally  to  be  ex- 
pected, out  sympathies  are  awakened  for  Ihe 
wretched  viiis,  and  we  rqoice  to  see  that  her 
keaaty  and  talents,  ber  fine  mind  and  pure  ideas 
«e  appreciated  by  a  dashing  yoniig  fellow, 
«bo  outwits  oar  original  friend  the  dandv  of 
fifty  and  tbe  philosophical  depute ;  the  wnole 
leaving  a  pleasing  impression  on  the  reader's 
■iod  from  the  conviction  that  tbe  heroine  is 
M  longer  neglected. 

From  the  similarity  of  these  stories— ahd  they 
*n  only  taken  at  random  from  a  great  number— 
>>  will  be  seen  that  the  spirit  of  almost  all  of  them 
it  the  same.  But  when  we  go  lower  in  the  scale, 
ud  leave  tbe  class  of  philosophic  novels,  we 
ud  tbetr  tales  of  life  and  manners  still  more  ah- 
nrd,  IB  Acir  total  nntmeness,  than  the  others 
*ere  hateful  in  their  design.  There  is  a  novel 
jw  now  appewing  in  one  of  the  most  widely- 
cinnUted  of  the  Parisian  papers,  so  grotesquely 
nerdone,  that  if  it  had  been  meant  for  a  ca- 
ncaiare  of  the  worst  parts  of  our  own  hulk- 
ud'ntlows  authors,  it  would  have  been  very 
BtiCA  admired ;  but  meant  to  be  serious,  power- 
•w,  harrowing,  and  all  the  rest  of  it,  it  is  a 
MHl  corioas  exhibition  of  a  nation's  taste  and 
»  writer's  audacity.  The  Mysteries  of  faris, 
by  Engene  &ie,  us  been  dragging  its  slow 


length  along  tor  a  long  time,  and  gives  nosi^ 
of  getting  nearer  its  denonemont  than  when  it 
began.  A  sovereign  prince  is  the  hero— his 
own  daughter,  whom  he  has  disowned,  the 
heroine  I  and  the  tale  commences  by  his  fight- 
ing a  man  in  the  street,  and  taking  a 
fancy  to  his  unknowo  child,  who  is 
the  inhabitant  of  one  of  Ihe  lowest  dens  in  the 
St  Giles'  of  Paris  1  The  other  i^rama^i^  per- 
sona are  convicts,  receivers  of  stolen  goods* 
murderers,  intriguers  of  all  ranks— the  alore* 
said  prince,  sometimes  in  tlie  disguise  of  a 
workman,  sometimes  of  a  pickpocket,  acting 
the  part  of  a  providence  among  them,  reward- 
ing ihe  good  and  punishing  tlie  guilty.  The 
English  personages  are  the  Countess  Sarah 
H'Gregor— the  lawful  wife  of  the  prince— her 
brother  Tom,  and  Sir  Walter  Miirpb,  Esquire. 
These  are  all  josltcd,  and  crowded,  and  pushed, 
and  flurried— farst  in  Hash  kens,  where  the  lan- 
guage is  slang;  Ibea  in  country  farms,  and  then 
in  balls  and  palaces— and  so  intermixed  and 
conftised,  that  the  clearest  head  gels  puzzled 
with  tbe  ratanglements  of  the  story;  and  con- 
fusion gets  worse  confounded  as  the  farrago 
proceeds.  How  M.  Sue  will  manage  ever  to 
come  to  a  close  is  an  enigma  to  us ;  and  we  shall 
wait  with  some  impatience  to  see  how  be  will 
distribute  bis  poetic  justice,  when  he  can't  get 
his  puppets  to  move  another  step.  Horror  seems 
the  great  ingredient  in  the  present  literary  fare 
of  (ranee,  and  in  the  Mj/steres  de  Harts  the 
most  confirmed  glutton  of  such  delicacies  may 
sup  full  of  them,  in  the  midst  of  such  de- 
praved and  revolting  exhibitions,  it  is  a  sort  of 
satisfaction,  though  not  of  the  loftiest  kind,  to 
turn  to  the  coarse  fun  and  ludicrous  descrip- 
tions of  Paul  de  Kock.  And,  after  all,  our 
friend  Paul  has  notmany  more  sins  than  coarse- 
ness and  buffoonery  to  answer  for.  As  to  his 
attempting,  of  set  purpose,  to  corrupt  people's 
morars,  it  never  entered  into  his  head.  He 
does  not  know  what  morals  are:  they  never 
form  any  part  of  his  idea  of  manners  or  cbs- 
racter.  If  a  good  man  comet  in  bis  way,  bff 
looks  at  him  with  astnjige  kind  of  anacquaint- 
ance  that  almost  rises  into  respect;  hut  he  is 
certainly  more  affectionate,  and  on  far  better 
terms,  with  men  ahont  town— amative  hair- 
dressers, flirting  grisettes,  and  the  whole  genus, 
male  .and  female,  of  the  epiciers.  It  woiud  no 
doubt  be  an  improvement  if  the  facetious  Pan! 
could  believe  u  the  existence  of  an  honest 
woman;  but  such  women  as  come  in  his  way 
he  describes  to  the  life.  A  hall  in  a  dancing- 
master's  private  room  up  six  pairs  of  stairs,  a 
pic-nic  to  one  of  Ihe  suburbs,  a  dinner  at  a 
restauratear's,  or  a  famUy  consultation  on  a 
proposal  of  marriage,  are  far  more  in  Paul's 
way  than  tales  of  open  horror  or  silk-and-satin 
depravity.  One  is  only  sorry,  in  the  midst  of 
so  much  gaiety  and  good-humour,  to  stumble 
on  some  scene  or  sentiment  that  gives  one  the 
inclination  to  throw  the  book  in  the  fire,  or 
start,  tike  Caesar,  on  the  top  of  the  diligence 
to  pull  tbe  author's  ears  But  tbe  next  cage 
sets  all  right  again:  and  yon  go  on  laugning 
at  tbe  disasters  of  my  neighbour  Raymnnd,  or 
admiring  tbe  graces  or  Chesterfieldian  politeness 
of  M.  Bellequene.    French  nature  seems  e9>- 
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sentially  different  from  all  the  otber  natures 

hitt:erto  known:  and  )et,  though  so  new,  there 
never  rises  any  doubt  that  it  is  a  nature,  a 
reality,  as  Thomas  Carlyle  says,  and  not  a  sham. 
The  personages  presented  to  os  by  Paul  de 
Rock  can  scarcely,  in  ihe  strict  sense  ol'  ttic 
wonl,  be  called  human  beings :  but  they  are 
French  beings  of  real  lleshand  bIo»id.  speaking 
and  thinking  French  in  the  most  decided  pos- 
sible manner,  and  at  intervals  possessed  of 
feelings  which  make  us  inclined  to  include  Ihem 
in  the  great  genns  homo,  though  with  so  many 
inseparable  accidents,  that  it  is  impossible  for 
a  moment  to  shut  one's  eyes  to  the  species  to 
which  they  belong.  But  such  as  they  are  in 
their  shops,  and  back-parlours,  and  ball-rooms, 
and  (f/es  rliampefres,  there  they  are  in  Paul  de 
Rock— nothing  extenuated,  little  set  down  in 
malice— vain,  empty,  frivolous,  good-tempered, 
gallant,  lively,  and  absurd.  Let  us  go  to  the 
wood  of  Romainville  to  celebrate  Ihe  anniver- 
sary of  the  marriage  of  M  and  Madame  Mon- 
tonnet  on  the  day  of  St.  Eustache. 

"At  a  little  distance  from  the  ball,  towards 
(he  middle  of  the  wood,  a  numerous  party  is 
seated  on  (he  grass,  or  rather  on  the  sand; 
napkins  are  spread  on  (he  gronitd,  and  covered 
with  plates  and  cold  meat  and  fruits.  The 
bottles  are  placed  in  the  cool  shade,  the  glasses 
are  filled  and  emptied  rapidly;  good  appetites 
and  open  air  make  every  thing  appear  excellent. 
They  make  plates  out  of  paper,  and  toss  pieces 
of  pat^  and  sausage  to  each  other.  TI.ey  eat, 
they  drink,  they  sing,  they  laugh  and  play 
tricks.  It  seems  a  struggle  mHo  shall  be  I'dd- 
niest.  It  is  well  known  that  all  things  are 
allowable  io  the  country;  and  the  cits  now 
assembled  in  the  wood 'of  Romainville  seem 
folly  persnaded  of  the  fact.  A  jolly  old 
govenior  of  about  fifty  tries  to  carve  a  turkey, 
and  can't  succeed.  A  little  woman,  very  red, 
very  fat,  and  very  round,  hastens  to  seize  a 
limo  of  the  bird;  she  pulls  at  one  side,  the 
Jolly  old  governor  at  the  other— the  leg  sepa- 
ratf-s  at  last,  and  the  lady  goes  sprawling  on 
ihc  grass,  while  the  gentleman  topples  over  in 
the  opposite  direction  with  the  remainder  of 
the  animal  in  his  hand.  The  shoots  oflaeghter 
tedouble,  and  M.  Moufonnet— such  is  the  name 
of  the  jolly  old  governor— resumes  his  place, 
declaring  ttat  he  will  never  try  to  carve  any 
Ihing  again.  '1  knew  you  would  never  be  able 
to  manage  it,'  said  a  large  woman  bluntly,  in 
a  tone  that  agreed  exactly  with  her  starched 
and  crabbed  features.  She  was  sitting  opposite 
the  stent  gentleman,  and  had  seen  with  indig- 
nation (he  alacrity  «-ith  which  the  little  lady 
had  flown  to  M.  Mon(oiinet'i  assistance. 

"  'In  the  twenty  years  we  have  been  mar- 
Iried,'  she  continued,  '  have  yon  ever  carved 
nny  thing  at  home,  sir?* 

'*  'No,  my  dear,  that's  very  true:'  replied 
(he  stout  gentleman  in  a  submrssive  voice,  and 
tr}  ing  t(i  smile  his  better  half  into  good-homoar. 

*'  'You  don'l  know  how  to  help  a  dish  of 
Spinach,  and  yet  you  attempt  a  dish  like 
Ihatr 

"  'My  dear— in  the  country,  yon  know—' 
**  'Id  the  country,  sir,  as  in  the  town,  peo^ 
shouldn't  try  things  they  can't  peiform.' 


"*Yoa  know,  Madame  Moatonnet,  that  gw* 
erally  1  never  attempt  any  thing— bat  to 
day'  

"  'To  day  yoo  should  have  done  as  yoi  ds 
on  other  days,'  retorted  the  lady. 

"  'Ah,  but,  my  love,  yon  forget  that  An  is 
Saint  Eustache  — ' 

"  '  Yes,  yes,  this  is  Saint  Eustache !'  is  w- 
peated  in  chorus  by  the  whole  company,  and 
Ihe  glasses  are  filleo  and  jingled  as  befnre. 

*'  'To  the  health  of  Eustache:  Eustache  for 
ever! 

**  *To  yours,  ladies  and  gentleman,'  replied 
M.  Noutonnet  graciousl>'  smiling— 'and  yam, 
my  angel.' 

""It  is  to  his  wife  M.  Moutonnet  addresses 
himself.  She  tries  to  assume  an  amiable  look, 
and  condescends  to  approach  ber  glass  to  that 
of  M.  Eustache  Moutonnet,  M.  Eustache  Mm- 
tonnet  is  a  rich  laceman  of  the  Rue  St  Martin: 
a  man  highly  respected  in  trade  j  no  bill  efhis 
was  ever  protested,  nor  any  engagement  failed 
in.  For  the  thirty  years  he  has  kept  shop  ht 
has  been  steadily  at  work  from  eight  in  the 
morning  till  eight  at  night.  His  department  is 
to  lake  care  of  the  day-book  and  ledger;  Ma- 
dame Moutonnet  manages  the  correspoadeoce 
and  makes  the  bargains.  The  bvsiness  of  (Ik 
shop  and  the  accounts  are  confided  to  an  old 
clerk  and  Mademoiselle  Eugenie  Noutonoet. 
with  whom  we  shall  presently  become  better 
acquainted. 

"  M.  Moutonnet,  as  yon  may  peHi^  ahead; 
have  perceived,  is  not  commander-in-cMef  at 
home.  His  wife  drrects,  mles,  and  governs  alt 
things.  When  she  is  in  good-hnmear-> 
somewhat  extraordinary  oecorrence— she  altom 
her  hasband  to  go  and  take  his  little  cop  of 
cofi'ee,  provided  he  goes  for  that  purpose  l« 
the  coffee-house  at  the  comer  of  the  Rue  M»- 
conseil'for  it  is  fkmons  for  its  liberal  allow- 
ance of  sugar,  and  M.  Moutonnet  always 
brings  home  three  lumps  of  it  to  his  wife.  Oi 
Sundays  they  dine  a  little  earlier,  to  have  rim 
for  a  promenade  to  (he  Tntleries  or  the  Jardis 
Tore.  Excnrsions  into  the  country  are  vety 
rare,  and  only  on  extraordinarv  occassiois, 
such  as  the  fHe-day  of  M.  and  Madame  Moa- 
tonnet. That  regular  life  does  not  hinder  iM 
stout  lace-merchani  from  being  the  happiest  flf 
men— so  true  is  it  that  what  is  one  man's  poi- 
son is  another  man's  meat,  M.  Moutonnet 
bom  with  simple  tastes  -  he  required  to  be  led 
and  managed  like  a  child.  Don't  shnic  yov 
shoulders  at  this  avowal,  ye  spirited  gentlenen, 
so  proud  of  your  rights,  so  puffed  npwiihyo« 
merits.  Yoo!  who  think  yourselves  always 
masters  of  your  actions,  yon  yield  to  yo« 
passions  every  day!  they  lead  yon,  and  smbo- 
times  lead  yon  very  ill.  Well)  M.  Mootoonet 
has  no  fear  of  that— he  has  no  passions-be 
knows  nothing  tmt  his  trade,  and  obedience  to 
his  spouse.  He  finds  that  a  man  can  be  very 
happy,  though  he  does  not  know  how  to  carve 
a  turkey,  and  lets  himself  be  governed  by  hi> 
wile.  Madame  Moutonnet  is  long  past  Ibrtv, 
but  it  is  a  settled  affair  that  she  is  never  tow 
more  than  (hirly-sis.  She  never  was  hndso*^ 
but  she  is  large  and  tall,  and  ber  hnsbiad  m 
persuaded  she  is  superb.  She  is  not  k  cofned^ 
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bat  the  tkinks  kemlf  snperior  to  every  body 

else  ia  talents  and  beauty.  She  never  cared  a 
rash  about  her  husband,  but  if  he  was  untrue 
to  her  she  would  tear  his  ejea  oaL  Madame 
NoHlODnet,  you  perceive,  is  excessive!}' jealous 
of  her  ri^hls.  A  daughter  is  the  sole  issue  of 
the  marriage  of  M.  Eustache  Moutounetaud  Ma- 
demoiselle Barbe  Uesoimeaux.  She  is  now 
e^teen  years  old,  and  at  eigbleea  the  young 
ladies  in  Paris  are  generally  pretty  far  aavaitc- 
tL  Bat  Eugenie  has  been  educated  severely 
— mmI  altbeu^h  possessed  of  a  good  deal  uf 
ifirit,  is  tiaidj*  docile,  submissive,  and  never 
venUires  an  a  single  observatiou  in  presence 
of  her  parents.  She  has  cleverness,  grace,  and 
ttuibili^,  but  she  is  ignorant  of  the  advan- 
Ujoi  she  has  received  from  nature— her  senti- 
ments are  as  yet  concentrated  at  the  bottom  of 
her  heart.  She  is  not  coquetish— or  ralhershe 
larcely  ventores  to  give  way  to  the  inclination 
M  naloral  to  women,  which  leads  Ihem  to 
please  and  to  be  pretty.  But  Eugenie  has  no 
•eed  of  those  little  arts,  so  indispensable  to 
Mkers,  or  to  have  recourse  to  tier  mirror  every 
hour.  She  is  well  made,  and  she  is beautifuli 
her  eyes  are  soft  and  expressive,  her  voice  is 
leader  and  agreeable,  her  brow  is  shadowed  bv 
locks  of  hair,  her  mouth  furnished  wiui 
fine  while  teeth.  In  short,  she  has  that  oanie- 
lets  something  about  her,  which  charms  at  first 
j  ligbt,  which  is  not  always  possessed  by  greater 
I  MHiies  and  more  regular  features.  Wo  now 
luuw  all  the  Moutonnet  lamilyj  and  since  we 
have  gone  so  far,  let  us  make  acquaintance 
;  Tith  the  rest  of  the  party  who  have  come  to 
I  (he  wood  of  Romainville  to  celebrate  the  Saint 
!  Ewuche. 

"The  little  woman  who  rushed  so  vigorously 
to  the  assistance  of  iM.  Moutounet,  is  the  wife 
of  a  tall  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Bernard, 
vhs  is  a  toyman  in  the  Rue  St.  Denis,  M. 
Bernard  pla>8  the  amiable  and  the  fool  at  the 
lime  lime.  He  laughs  and  quizzes,  makes  jokes, 
sad  even  puns:  be  is  the  wit  of  the  party. 
Hit  wife  naa  been  rather  good-looking^  and 
wishes  to  be  so  still.  She  squeezes  in  her  waist 
till  the  can  hardly  breathe,  and  takes  an  hour 
to  fit  her  shoes  on — for  she  is  determined  to 
hive  a  small  foot,  tier  face  is  a  little  too  red; 
bat  her  eyes  are  very  lively^  and  she  is  con- 
■ttntly  trying  to  give  them  as  mischievous  an 
ipresiion  as  she  can.  Madame  Bernard  has 
tjreal  girl  of  fifeen,  whom  she  dresses  as  if 
the  were  five,  and  treats  occasionally  to  a  new 
wl,  by  way  of  keeping  her  a  child.  By  the 
iide  of  Madame  fiemara  is  seated  a  young  man 
«f  eighteen,  who  is  almost  as  timid  as  Eugenie, 
Ml  slushes  when  he  is  spoken  to,  though  he 
US  stood  behind  a  counter  for  six  months.  He 
b  the  son  of  a  friend  of  M.  Bernard,  and  his 
vife  has  undertaken  to  patronize  hiu,  and  in- 
Indoce  him  to  good  society. 

"A  pcrsoD  of  about  forty  years  of  age,  with 
ODe  oiihose  silly  counlenaaces  wbich  there  is 
so  mistaking  at  the  first  glance,  is  sealed  beside 
£>pQic.  M.  Dupont— such  is  his  name  is  a 
rich  grecer  of  the  Rue  aux  Ours.  He  wears 
K*der  and  a  queue,  because  he  fancies  they 
*K  becoming*  and  his  hairdresser  has  told  him 
that  Ifcey  are  very  aiistotuatic.   Hit  coat  of 


sky-blue,  and  his  jonquil-coloared  waistcoatj 
give  him  still  more  the  appearance  of  a  simpletoiii 
and  agree  admirably  with  the  astonished  ex- 
pression of  his  gooseberry  eyes,  lie  dangles 
two  watch-chains,  that  hang  down  Ills'  nankeen 
truwsers,  wiih  great  satisfacltou,  and '  seems 
struck  with  admiration  at  the  wisdom  'of  his 
own  remarks.  He  thinks  himself  captivating 
and  full  of  wit  He  has  the  presurnplibn  uf 
ignorance,  propped  up  by  money.  Finally,  liQ 
is  a  bachelor,  which  gives  him  great  i;onsidera- 
lion  in  all  the  families  where  there  are  mar^ge- 
able  daughters.  M.  and  Madame  Gerard,  jier* 
lumers  in  the  Rue  Sl  Martin,  are  also  of^tbe 

tarty.  The  perfumer  enacts  the  gallant  gay 
lOthario,  and  in  his  own  district  has  the  reputd. 
tion  of  a  prodigious  rake,  though  he  is  ugly* 
and  ill-made,  and  squints.  But  he  fancies  he 
overcomes  ail  these  drawbacks  by  coveriitg  him. 
self  with  odours  and  perfumes—accordingly, 
you  smell  him  half  an  hour  before  lie  couics  tn 
sight  His  wil'e  is  young  and  pretty.  She  married 
him  at  fifteen,  and  has  a  boy  of  nine,  whn  looks 
more  like  her  brother  than  her  son.  The  tittle 
Gerard  hollos  and  jumps  about,  breaks  the 
glasses  and  bottles,  and  makes  as  much  noise 
as  all  the  rest  of  the  company  put  together. 
'He's  a  little  lion,'  exclaims  M.  Gerard:  *he's 
exactly  what  1  was.  You  never  could  hear 
yourselves  speak  wherever  1  was,  at  his  age. 
People  were  delighted  with  me.  My  son  is  my 
perfect  image.' 

*-  M.  Gerard's  sister,  an  old  maid  of  forty* 
five*  who  takes  every  opportunity  of  declaring; 
that  she  never  intends  to  marry,  and  sighs  every 
time  )L  Dupont  looks  at  her,  is  next  to  .M. 
Moutonnet.  The  old  clerk  of  the  laceinan— * 
M.  Biduis— who  waits  for  Madame  Moutonnrt's 

Eerniissiou  before  he  opens  his  mouth,  and  fills 
is  glass  every  lime  she  is  not  luokiug^is 
placed  at  the  side  of  Mademoiselle  CccileGurard; 
who,  though  she  swears  every  minute  that  she 
never  will  marry,  and  (hat  she  hales  tlie  men. 
is  very  ill  pleased  to  have  old  M.  Biduis  for 
her  neighbour,  and  hints  pretty  aadibly  that 
Madame  Bernard  monopolizes  all  Ine  yoyns  beaux. 
A  young  man  of  about  twenty,  tall,  well-niadc, 
witn  handsome  features,  whoso  intelligent  ex- 
pression annouQCes  that  he  is  intended  furhighcr 
things  ihaM  perpetually  to  be  measuring  yards 
of  calico,  is  sealed  at  the  right  hand  of  Lugenie. 
That  young  man,  whose  name  is  Adotphe,  is 
assistant  in  a  fashionable  warehouse  where  Ma- 
dame Moutonnet  deals;  and  as  he  always  gives 
good  measure,  she  has  asked  him  to  the  l^te 
of  St.  Eustacbe.  And  now  we  are  acquainted 
with  all  the  party  who  are  ccldiraUng  the 
marriage-day  oi  M.  Moutonnet." 

We  are  not  goin^  to  follow  Paul  de  Kock 
in  the  adveatures  of  all  ihe  party  so  carefully 
described  to  us.  Our  object  in  translating  the 
forgoing  passage,  was  lo  enable  our  readers  to 
see  ihe  manner  of  people  who  indulge  in  pic^ 
nics  in  the  wood  of  Romainville,  desiring  tbcm 
to  compare  M.  Moutonnet  and  his  friends^  with 
any  lacemau  and  bis  friends  be  may  choose 
to  fix  upon  in  London.  A  lacenian  as  well  to 
do  in  the  world  as  M.  Mouioanet,  a  grocer  as 
rich  as.  H.  Dupont,  and  oven  a  perfamer  as 
fashionable  as  n.  Gerard,  would  have  a  while* 
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bait  dinner  at  Blackwall,  or  make  ap  a  party 
to  ttie  races  at  Epsom— and  as  to  admitting  sucd 
a  humble  servitor  as  M.  Bidoistu  their  society, 
or  even  (he  unfriended  young  mercer's  assist- 
anl,  M.  Adolphe,  they  would  as  soon  think  of 
inviting  one  of  the  new  police.  Five  miles 
from  town  our  (hree  friends  would  pass  them- 
selves a(rfor  lords,  and  blow  uu  the  waiter  for 
not  making  haste  with  their  brandy  and  water,  in 
the  most  arictocratic  manner  imaginable.  In 
France,  or  at  least  in  Paul  de  Kock,  there 
teems  no  straining  afVer  appearances.  The  lace- 
man  continues  a  laceman  whi-n  he  is  miles 
away  from  the  little  back  shop;  and  even  the 
laceman's  lady  has  no  desire  to  be  mistaken 
for  the  wife  of  a  squire.  Madame  Moutonnet 
seems  totally  unconscious  of  the  existence  of 
any  lady  whatever,  superior  to  herself  in  rank 
or  station.  The  Red  Book  is  to  her  a  sealed 
Tolnmc.  Her  envies,  hatreds,  friendships,  rival- 
ries, and  ambitions,  are  all  limited  to  ner  own 
circle.  The  wiffi  of  a  rich  laceman.  on  the 
other  hand,  in  England,  most  religionsly  des- 
pises the  wives  of  almost  all  other  tradesmen ;  she 
scarcely  knows  in  what  street  the  shop  is  si- 
tuated, bat  from  the  altitudes  of  Balnam  or 
Hampstead.  looks  doM-n  with  supreme  disdain 
on  the  (oiling  creatures  who  stand  all  day  be- 
hind a  counter.  The  husband,  in  the  same  way, 
manages  to  cast  off  every  reminiscence  of  the 
diop,  ill  the  course  of  his  three  miles  in  the 
omnibus,  and  at  six  or  seven  o'clock  you  might 
hocy  they  were  a  dake  and  duchess,  sitting  in 
a  gaudily  famished  drawing  room,  listening  to 
two  elegant  young  ladies  tortnrii^  a  piano,  and 
another  still  more  elegant  young  lady  severely 
flogging  a  harp.  The  effect  ofthis,  so  far  as 
our  English  Paul  de  Kocks  are  concerned,  is, 
that  their  linen-drapers,  and  lacemen,  and  rich 
perfumers,  are  represented  assuming  a  character 
that  does  not  belong  to  them,  and  apeing  people 
whom  they  falsely  suppose  to  be  their  betters; 
whereas  tne  genuine  Paul  paints  the  Parisian 
tradesmen  without  any  affectation  at  all.  Oars 
are  made  laughable  by  the  common  farcical  at- 
tributes of  all  pretensions,  great  or  small;  while 
real  unsophisticated  shopkeeping  (French)  nature 
is  the  staple  of  Paul's  character-sketches,  and 
they  are  Jnore  valoable,  and  in  the  end  more 
interesting,  accordingly.  Who  cares  for  the 
exaggerated  efforts  of  a  Manchester  warehouse- 
man to  be  polished  and  gentlemanly?  It  is  only 
acting  after  all,  and  gives  us  no  insight  into  his 
real  character,  or  the  character  of  his  class, 
any  more  than  Mr.  Coates'  anxitiy  to  be  Romeo 
enlightened  ns  as  to  his  disposition  in  other 
respects  The  Manchester  warehouseman,  though 
lie  fails  in  his  attempt  at  fashionable  parts,  may 
be  a  very  estimable  and  pains-taking  individual, 
and,  witii  the  single  exception  of '  that  foible, 
offers  nothing  to  the  most  careful  observer  to 
distinguish  him  from  the  stnpid  and  respectable 
in  any  part  of  the  world.  And  in  this  respect, 
any  one  starting  as  the  chronicler  of  citizen  life 
among  us,  would  labour  under  a  great  disad- 
vantage. Whether  our  people  are  phlegmatic, 
or  stupid,  or  sensible— all  three,  of  ^itb  epi- 
thets are  geuerally  applicable  to  the  slime  in- 
dividnal-'or  that  they  have  no  opportnnili^  of 
sbowiug  their  pecaliaritiei  from  the  domesiic 


habits  of  the  animal  —it  is  certain  diat,  however 
better  they  may  be  qualified  for  the  bssineu 
of  life  than  their  neighbours,  they  are  far  less 
fitted  for  the  pages  of  a  book.  And  the  proof 
of  it  is  this,  that  wherever  any  of  our  novelists 
has  introduced  a  tradesman,  he  has  either  been 
an  invention  altogether,  or  a  caricature.  Even 
Bailie  Nicol  Jarvie  never  lived  in  the  Siit 
Market  in  half  such  true  flesh  and  blood  as  he 
does  in  Hob  Hoy.  At  all  events*  the  inimitabk 
iteilie  is  known  to  the  noiverse  at  large  by  ths 
additions  made  to  his  real  character  by  the  pro- 
digal hand  of  his  biographer,  and  the  ridicunm 
contrasts  in  which  be  is  placed  with  the  cate- 
rans  and  reivers  of  the  bills.  In  the  city  of 
Glasgow  he  was  looked  upon,  and  jostly,  as 
an  honour  to  the  gude  town— consulted  on 
difBcnlt  matters,  and  famous  for  his  knowledse 
of  the  world  and  his  natural  sagacity.  Woiud 
this  have  been  a  fit  subject  for  description  t  or 
is  it  just  to  think  of  the  respecteble  Bailie  ia 
the  ridicaloas  point  of  view  in  which  be  is  pre- 
sented to  us  in  the  Highlands?  How  wonld  Sir 
Peter  Laurie  look  if  he  had  been  tj^en  loo; 
ago  by  Algerine  pirates,  and  torn,  with  all  his 
civic  honours  thick  upon  him,  from  the  ougts. 
terial  chair,  and  made  hairdresser  to  the  ladies 
of  the  harem— threatened  with  the  bastinado  for 
awkwardness  in  combing,  as  he  now  commiu 
other  unfortunate  fellows  to  (he  treadmill  for 
crimes  scarcely  more  enormous?  Paul  dc  Kock  i 
derives  none  of  his  interest  from  odd  juxMfM- 
tions.  He  knows  noHiiag  about  caves  sad 
prisons  and  brigands -but  he  knows  every 
corner  of  eofllee-nooses,  and  beer-shops,  ud  ' 
ball-rooms.  And  these  ball-rooms  give  tiirn  die 
command  of  another  set  of  characters,  totally 
unknown  to  the  English  world  of  fiction,  W 
cause  nonexistent  in  England.  With  us,  a* 
shop-boy  or  apprentice  would  take  his  swe«^ 
heart  to  a  public  hop  at  any  of  the  licensed 
masic-bouses.  No  decent  girl  would  go  there, 
nor  even  any  girl  that  wished  to  keep  up  the 
appearance  of  decency.  No  flirtations,  (o  cad 
in  nutrimony,  (ake  their  rise  between  an  em- 
bryo' boot-maker  and  a  barber's  daughter,  is 
the  course  of  the  thaine  Angtaise  beneath  the  i 
trees  of  the  Green  Park,  or  even  at  the  Yftit-  ■ 
shire  Stingo.  Fathers  have  flinty  hearts.  vbA  , 
the  above-mentioned  barber  would  probably  in-  ' 
crea.<e  the  beauty  of  his  daughter's  '-bonnT 
black  eye,"  by  giving  her  another,  talked 
of  going  to  a'^batl,  wnether  in  a  roum  or  the 
open  air.  The  Puritans  have  left  their  mark. 
Dancing  is  always  sinful,  ,and  Satan  is  petpc- 
tual  H.  C.  But  let  us  follow  the  barber,  w 
rather  hairdresser- for  (be  mere  gleaner  of 
beards  ia  not  intended  by  the  n$me— into  kii 
own  amusenients.  In  Paul  de  Kock,  he  goM 
to  a  coffee-house,  drinks  a  small  'c^  of  co^ 
fee,  and  pockets  the  entire  sugar ;  or  to  a  bill, 
where  he  performs  all  the  offices  of  a  cwrt 
chamberlain,  and  captivates  all  hearts  by  hi* 
graceful  deportment.  His  wife,  perhap^  gow 
with  him,  and  flirts  in  a  very  biuiness-iike 
manner  with  a  tobacconist;  and  his  daughter 
u  whirled  about  in  a  waits  by  Ei^rae^ 
Adolphe,  the  young  confectioner,  witbasnw 
elegance  and  decertim  as  if  they  were  a  yoiuf 
marquis  and  his  bride  in  the  daaeing  hU  *t 
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DevonaUre  House.  Our  EagNali  friend  goes 
to  enjoy  a  pipe,  or,  if  he  has  lofty  notioos,  a 
ci^,  »ai  giQ  And  water,  at  the  neighboaruig 
Idd.  Or  when  he  determines  on  having  a  'night 
of  real  rational  enjoyment,  he  goes  to  some 
tavern  where  singing  is  the  order  o(  the  even- 
ing.  A  stoat  man  in  the  chair  knocks  on  the 
table,  aad  being  the  landlord,  makes  didinter- 
esied  enquiries  i(  every  gentleman  has  a  biim> 
per.  He  then  calls  on  himself  for  a  song,  and 
states  that  he  is  to  be  accompanied  on  the 
piano  by  a  distingaiahed  perfermpr,  where- 
ojMD,  a  tall  young  mJui  of  a  moribaud  expres- 
sion of  countenance,  and  with  his  hair  closely 
Domatomed  over  his  head,  rises,  and.  after  a 
low  bow,  scats  himself  at  the  instrument.  The 
stoot  man  sings,  the  young  man  plaTS,  and 
tlianders  of  applause,  and  various  fresh  orders 
for  kidneys  anil  strong  ale,  and  welch  rabbits 
and  cold-without,  reward  their  exertions.  Drink- 
iiij  goes  on  for  some  time,  and  waiters  keep 
fl}ing  about  with  dishes  of  all  kinds,  and  the 
uirdresscr  becomes  communicative  to  his  next 
neighbour,  a  batcher  from  Whitecbapel,  and 
they  exchange  their  sentiments  about  kidneys 
ud  music  in  general,  and  the  kidneys  and  mu- 
MC  now  offered' to  them  in  particular.  In  a 
few  minutes,  a  gentleman  with  a  stranse  ob- 
liquity in  bis  vision,  seated  in  the  middle  of 
ihe  coffee-room,  takes  olT  his  hat,  and  after  a 
themp  on  the  table  from  the  landlord's  ham- 
mr,  commenees  a  song  so  intensely  comic, 
that  when  it  is  over,  the  orders  for  supper 
u4  drink  are  almost  nnanimons.  The  house 
is  now  full,  the  theatres  have  discharged  their 
bnitgnr  audiences,  and  a  distinguished  gninea- 
t-week  performer  seats  himself  in  the  very 
Mxt  box  to  the  hairdresser.  Thatworthr  gentle- 
'  Bun  by  this  time  is  stuffed  so  full  of  kidneys, 
ind  hu  drank  so  many  glasses  of  brandy  and 
water,  that  he  can  scarcely  understand  the  ex- 
planations of  the  Whilechapel  butcher,  who 
us  a  neat  tarn  for  theatricals,  and  wishes  to 
tmt  the  dramatic  performer  to  a  tumbler  of 
0B-twist  Another  knock  on  the  table  pro- 
nc«s  a  momentary  silence;  and  a  little  man 
stana  off  with  an  extempore  song,  where  the 
Mnviviality  of  the  landlord,  and  the  goodness 
of  bis  suppers,  are  duly  chroiiitiled.'  ■  The  hair- 
dresser hears  n  confused  biisz  of '  admiration, 
■nd  even  attempts  lo  join  in  it,  bat  tluiUts  it, 


at  last,  time  to .  go.  He  goes,  and  narrowly 
escapes  making  the  acquaintance  of  Mr.  Jar- 
dine,  from  his  extraordinary  propensity  to  brush 
all  the  lamp-posts  he  eneoanters  with  the  shoulder 
of  his  coat ;  and  gels  home,  (o  the  great  com- 
fort of  his  wife  and  daughter,  who  nave  gone 
eoziiy  off  to  sleep,  in  the  assurance  that  their 
disiiiiguished  relative  is  safely  locked  np  in 
the  police-office.  The  Freochnian.  on  the  other 
hand,  never  gets  into  mischief  from  an  over- 
dose of  tau  sucree,  though  sometimes  he  cer- 
tainly becomes  vmry  rombustious  Irom  a  ^lass 
or  two  ofvin  ordiaaire;  and  nothing  astonishes 
u«  so  much  as  the  small  quantities  of  small 
drink  which  have  an  effect  on  the  brains  of 
the  steadiest  of  the  French  popolatioo.  They 
get  not  altogether  drunk,  but  decidedly  very 
talkative,  and  oOen  quarrelsome,  on  a  miser- 
able modicum  of  their  indigenous  small-beer, 
to  a  degree  which  would  not  be  excusable  if 
it  were  brandy.  We  constantly  6nd  whole 
parties  at  a  pic-nic  in  a  most  prodigious  state 
of  excitement  after  two  rounds  of  a  bottle— 
jostling  the  peasants,  and  talking  more  egre- 
gious nonsense  than  before.  And  when  tney 
quarrel,  what  a  Babel  of  words,  and  what  a 
quakerism  of  hands!  Instead  of  a  round  or  two 
between  the  parties,  as  it  would  be  in  our 
own  pngnacious  disagreements,  they  merely, 
when  it  comes  to  the  wurst,  push  each  other 
from  side  to  side,  and  shout  lustily  for  the 
police;  and  squalling  women,  and  chattering 
men,  and  ignorant  country  people,  and  elegant 
mercers'  apprentices,  and  gay^maanered  «o-. 
ters,  hustle,  and  scream,  and  swear,  and  lec* 
tare,  and  threaten,  and  bluster — but  not  a  single 
blowl  The  guardian  of  the  public  peace  ap- 
pears, and  the  combatants  vanish  into  thin 
air:  and  in  a  few  inioutes  after  this  dreadful 
mSlee,  the  violin  strikes  up  a  fresh  waltz,  aod 
all  goes  "gaily  as  a  marriage  bell."  We  don't 
say,  at  the  present  moment,  that  one  of  these 
methods  of  conducting  a  quarrel  is  belter  than 
the  other,  (though  we  confess  we  are  rather 
partial  to  a  hit  in  the  bread  basket,  or  a  tap 
on  the  clwet-eork)  all  we  mean  to  advance 
is,  that  with  Ihe  materials  to  work  upon,  Panl 
de  Koek,  as  a  faithful  describer  of  real  scenes, 
has  a  manifest  advuitage  over  the  describer 
of  English  incidents  of  a  pai^lel  kind. 
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Twk  tcbI  «r  »0Bf !  lk«  iMl  of  anafi 
Oh!  wliereroto  is  It  Ml 

tn'ny  world-wum  liiiiil 
AH^p^Hie'  Is  dead, 

As'  friM'llie  uhnni'i  wfther'd  rois 
TIm  odosr-drap  Is  thtdf 


Ther«  wai  a  tint— •  hienti  tims, 
When  high  mj  «p)rlt  iireU'd, 

And  ftom  111  rrrili  and  fbrrenl  •prUgt 
The  tide  of  inuilc  weli'd ;  ' 

Bttt  now  )tf  sorrow's  blighting  breatli 
Its  wvpim  IwUi  been  hmll'd. 
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Then  uk  m  not— oh.'  uk  dm 
For  lighler  Undo*  than  IheM ; 

Uy  Inthe  hnth  lost  the  nagic  lone 
Wbkk  oDCf  had  power  tu  plcus, 

And  all  th«  chorda  1  wahan  mw 
Are  torrow'*  srapfeoaiM. 

Td  4f  not  ibM-ohl  do  mot  tUak 
That  ikoB  mat  bv  Im  dear, 

Bacaaie  mr  Hddra'd  apirlt  dreapa, 
Baeanta  nj  heart  is  drear  1 

Light  lore  mjr  lin  alone  en  aailea, 
AfeeUen  fcalh  its  tear! 

OhI  do  yoa  atk  why  I  am  *ad? 

The  world  ■*  not  fiir  aenf ; 
Bow  BM117  a  pane  aakaowa,  ongnaaa'd, 

Dilh  to  the  lyre  Mont— 
Bnw  wtutf  a  tfecUng,  want  In  Ueaa, 

Doth  deepen  o'er  lu  wraoRl 


And  I  hare  lend  inm  firibeod  op 

The  apell  af  potiie; 
'Twas  that  whkh  Uight  injr  hraaal  to  flow, 

Which  Mde  nw  ipkit-frce; 
Ifor  dreamt  I  what  a  shade  of  can 

Vtm  the  Irn  ndfht  fen. 

Bnt  can  I  sea  btm  daf  U  dqr* 

Tke  ligM  Ibrsahe  nine  eje, 
The  doad  grew  deeper  en  aj  hcew, 

Mr  cheek's  warm  erimaon  flf. 
Hot  feel  that  it  i«  aiinn  In  hmr 

A  anddaa'd  dealinrf 

The*  ash  «e  not  to  sing  oT  Jof, 

Her  thna  my  tears  reprove  i 
Mot  to  Ufkt  kfi,  Mr  Bidrtbnd  alraiaa, 

Theao  nHMnliil  chorda  will  More^ 
Upan  the  wiUaws  I  hare  hnng 

The  harp  jrnn  need  to  lerel 


•    BIEHOIRS  OF  JOSEPH  SHEPHERD  HUNDEN,  COMEDIAN. 

BT  HH  SON. 


Resumikc  stage  affairs — on  12th  March  1796 
was  represeoied  at  Dmry  Lane,  for  the  first 
time,  "The  Iroo  Chest,"  hy  George  Colnao. 
junior,  taken  I'mm  the  novel  ot  "Caleb  Williams," 
hy  Godwin.  Thb  piece  is  too  well  koowu  to 
require  description;  and  it  is  only  mentioned 
here  lor  ihe  purpose  ofrecording  a  circumstance 
that  aAerwards  occurred.  At  its  first  representa- 
tion it  was  hissed  furiously.  This  reception  by 
the  audience  Colroau  attributed  to  the  bad  acting 
of  Mr.  Kemble.  and  published  his  plav,  with  > 
preface,  TeBectiog  on  that  gentleman  in  a  tone 
of  the  bitterest  ftorimooy.  Amongst  other  fanlts, 
be  accused  bim  of  exag^ation,  declaring  that, 
*'if  sewed  up  in  a  skin,  to  play  a  hog  in  a 
pa&tomime,  he  would  rather  play  a  h<^  with 
tnz  legs  than  a  hog  with  four. 

In  the  coarse  of  the  following  vacation,  Mnn- 
den  was  engaged  at  the  Dublin  theatre  by  Daly, 
in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Kerabie.  Manden  sitting 
in  the  green-room,  took  a  London  newspaper 
oat  of  tiis  pocket,  and  had  just  commenced 
reading  it  when  his  brother  performer  intimated 
that  he  should  like  to  see  it  by  and  by.  Mun- 
den  politely  relinquished  it.  Kemble  perused 
it  attentively,  and  relurned  it  without  an  obser- 
valion,  resuming  the  conversation  in  the  tone 
of  calm  indillercnce  which  he  usually  displa>ed. 
When  he  Icit  the  room,  Munden  was  shocked 
to  find  that  the  paper  contained  the  whole  of 
Colman's  virulent  and  personal  attack.  His  first 
impulse  was  to  call  on  Kemble,  and  e-tplain 
that  his  readiness  in  handing  over  the  news- 
paper  did  uot,  as  might  possibly  be  inferred, 
arise  from  a  malevolent  motive ;  but,  on  reflec- 
tion,->  he  considered  that  such  an  exjdanation 
woald  he  indelicate  and  uncalled  for.  Mr. 
Kemble  preserved  a  dignified  silence  on  the 
subject  01  "The  Iron  Chest"  and  its  author; 
aiuf  Colman,  vhen  he  cooled  a  liuje,  feeling 


the  imtwnpriety  of  such  gross  peiaoiMlities.  M 
all  in  bis  power  to  withdraw  (be  pfdace  bam 
circulation.  The  preface  became  so  scarce,  tbn, 
during  the  0.  P-  Row,  some  malignant  feUev 
offered  a  guinea  for  it,  by  public  advertisMtral, 
for  the  purpose  of  anaoying  Mr.  Kemble.  Tbt 
actor  and  ine  author  afterwards  became  reeoo- 
ciled,and  frequently  drank  potations  deep  logelbeff 
as  was  "their  custom  in  the  afteraobn."  Cook^ 
whose  oi^es  were  exposed  to  public  view,  was 
secretly  stimg  at  his  rival's  astnteness,  wbs 
drank  newly  as  mvch  alcohol  in  wine  as  be 
did  in  spirits,— bat  drank  in  private,  preservisf 
a  decent  demeanour.  WewilJter,  the  comediaa, 
who  could  net  aflord  wiae,  was  once  observe^ 
by  his  manager  coming  out  of  a  public  hooM 
at  night,  much  the  worse  for  liquor,  with  iinrMr. 
The  masa^r  was  in  a  similar  state  with  )m>H- 
wioc:  but,  retaining  bis  presence  of  mind,  raised 
his  hands  with  feigned  oMouishmenl,  and  ex- 
claimed, "Wewitzer,  this  will  never  do!"  Sir 
Waller  Scott  avers  that  he  never  was  so  nearly 
"fuddled"  as  in  dining  at  bis  own  bonse  aloite 
with  this  fascinating  gentleman.  The  poet  and 
the  tragedian  talked  upon  subjects  with  which 
they  were  both  familiar— antiquarian  lore,  anJ 
the'eariy  English  drama:  and,  as  Kemble  uttered 
each  sentence,  he  gravely  filled  and  emptied 
his  elass,  until  fresh  supplies  ttecame  necr^ry. 
Mr.  Kemble  and  Mr.  Munden,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  one  diflferetice,  of  slioht  duration,  coo- 
tinued  friends  to  the  lasL  The  tragedian  vi- 
sited the  comedian  during  his  fits  of  the  gnat. 
It  was  at  the  residence  of  the  latter,  at  Rentisk 
Town,  that  Mr.  Kemble,  laavjn|:  Mrs.  Kemble, 
who  was  not  known  to  the  family  ,  in  the  cam- 
age  at  the  doov^  dnriitg  one  of  his  fits  or  ab- 
sence, remained  longer  than  be  had  proposed. 
The  day  was  a  severe  one,  with  a  considerable 
fall  of  snow.  Mrs.  Kemble,  feeling  chilled,  seat 
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(be  foobMD  to  faer  hosbmd,  to  iHMm  ke  ddhered 
the  foltowiag  mesMge: 

"Sir,  nusm  wishes  to  know  if  yon  shsll  be 
Mch  lon^r,  as  she  is  afraid  of  eatchtng  the 

riteumaliz." 

"Friend,"  replied  Kemble,  with  his  ordinary 
wediion,  "go  back  to  voor  mistress,  ud  (ell 
ur  1  am  coming;  and  tlte  next  time  you  deliver 
tbat  message,  be  pleased  to  say — rheunatism." 

Id  fact,  boih  actors  were  serviceable  to  each 
odier  The  Sir  Giles  Overreach  ol'  Kemble  was 
greatly  sapported  by  the  Marrall  of  Mnnden; 
ud  io  "  Hamlet,*'  and  many  other  plays,  titey 
contribnted  mutual  aid.  When  this  great  trage* 
diu  was  going  through  the  range  of  his  eha- 
ncifrs,  preTious  to  ois  retirement  from  the 
iiage,  he  had  a  strong  desire  to  play  Falstaff. 
tie  was  twice  advertised  for  it,  aail  was  with 
diiBculty  persnaded  by  his  frieuds  to  abandon 
the  iolentioD.  On  this  occasion  he  sent  to 
Ihindeo,  who  then  resided  near  him,  in  the 
Ticifiity  of  Rassel  Square,  and  begged  his  friend 
to  read  the  part  to  niro. 

Mere  it  may  be  observed  that  Mnnden  was 
Ikefnently  pressed  to  play  Falstaff.  Assuredly 
he  woold  nave  greatly  eACelled  in  it.  The  pnblio 
were  not  satiMfted  with  any  of  the  successors 
of  Henderson  in  the  part  Those  who  had  power 
ud  justness  of  conception  lacked  homoor:  the 
luteripiality  the  subject  of  oar  memoir  eminently 
pofsessed;  and  the  very  excess  of  it,  wfaicb 
WIS  so  frequently  decried,  could  scarcely  have 
^0  deemed  a  faolt  in  such  a  character  as 
Falstiff.  His  flexible  and  strongly-marked  conn- 
tfuace,  and  powerful  voice,  would  have  been 
of  mat  advaot^e  to  him.  But  Mnnden  looked 
*t  the  resak.  If  snecessfnl,  he  knew  he  should 
be  ailed  upon  to  play  It  repeatedly;  imd  he 
ftaied  that  the  "staffing,"  as  it  is  called,— the 
additional  clothing  to  make  np  the  balk  of  the 
poMD,  night  subject  him  to  cold,  and  more 
fmpent  attacks  oi  goat,  to  which  he  was  greatly 
labjccl:  if  ansaccessfnl,  it  would  detract  from 
lus  merited  repatation.  He  entertained,  at  (imes, 
>  Mtion  of  playing  Shylock :  his  success  in  (hat 
put  is  more  problematical.  He  would,  with- 
ow  doubt,  haTe  played  it  with  propriety,  as 
Hr.  Dowlon  did,  when  he  once  perionned  it 
Oa  the  ISth  March,  1797,  died^  Mn.  Pope. 

Miss  Yoong  of  Garrick.  She  was  hnriea 
IB  the  cloisters  of  Westminster  Abbey,  not  fhr 
inn  Barry  and  Mrs.  CHve,  her  early  theatrical 
fnends,  and  followed  to  the  grave  by  the  prin- 
ce performers  ol  both  theatres,  who  respected 
Mr  private  worth  as  much  as  ibey  admired 
btr  extraordinary  talents.  This  sad  event  was 
ftHowed  by  another  death  to  the  sta^e,  though 
HI  to  the  world,  the  retirement  of  Miss  Farren, 

great  riTal  of  Mrs  Jordan,  and  in  some 
parti  her  superior.  Thit  lady,  whose  nanners 

dms  had  long  been  imitated  in  the  cItcIm 
of  fashion,  became  shortly  afterwards  one  of 
iti  bruEhtest  ornaments.  She  took  leave  in 
Teazle,  her  best  part.  By  the  Earl  of 
^erky,  to  whom  she  gave  her  hand  on  quitting 
tie  stage,  she  had  one  daughter,  the  present 
Coutttess  of  Wilton.  On  the  1st  of  May,  Mrs. 
stddons  played  in  comedy  for  her  own  benefit, 
ttd  look  Occasion,  in  an  address,  to  pay  a 
"Midsoaw  eompJinent  to  the  meaory  of  the 


late  Mrs.  Pope.  BiuDden  played  for  his  benefit 
in  '*£very(Me  has  his  Fault;  and,  at  the  close 
of  the  season,  was  engaged  by  Mr.  Colman  at 
the  Haymarket  theatre. 

Our  actor  made  his  first  appearance  at  the 
Haymarket  theatre  on  the  20(h  Jane,  1797,  in 
Tony  Lumpkin.- July  l&th.  Mr.  Colman  pro- 
duced  one  of  the  best  of  his  comedies,  "The 
Heir  at  Law,"  which  was  strongly  supported. — 
Zekiel  Homespun  most  have  been  out  of  Mun- 
den's  tine.  Fawcett  was  very  successful  ioDr. 
Paagloss,  which  was,  indeed,  one  of  his  best 
parts.  But  the  audience  did  not  at  first  enter 
mto  the  hamooT  of  the  quotations;  and  it  was 
not  till  alter  a  gentle  hmt  in  the  newspapers 
tbat  they  laughed  at  what  they  were  supposed 
to  anderstand.  Lord  and  Lady  Duberly  are 
very  hnmoroosly  conceived,  and  tolfl  capitally; 
but  Colman  is  sadly  unforlanate  in  his  senti- 
mental parts,  which  are  very  mawkish.  How 
he  could  lancy  that,  in  such  hybrid  prodac- 
tions  as  "The  Iron  Chest,"  and  "The  Moun- 
taineers," he  was  imitating  Shakspearf,  argue* 
a  sell^nceit  not  easily  to  be  paralleled,  in 
the  sammer  of  this  year,  the  awfully  saddeq 
death  of  John  Palmer,  the  circumstances  of 
which  are  too  well  known  to  be  recapitulated, 
took  place  daring  the  pertbrmance  of  "The 
Stranger"  on  the  Liverpool  stage.  The  subject 
of  this  memoir  always  staled  tha!  John  Palmer 
was  the  best  general  actor  be  had  ever  seen. 
Palmerpla\edeveryihing,aDd  everything  eqaallv 
well.  He  possessed  the  advantages  of  a  tall 
and  well-proportioned  figure,  an  expressive 
conotenauce,  melodious  voice,  and  most  per* 
saasive  nunner.  Mrs.  Siddons  once  observed 
that,  80  natorally  insinaatiug  was  he  in  Sluke* 
ly,  she  felt  at  times  off  her  guard,  and,  for  a 
moment,  conld  hardly  help  fancying  tha)  his 
propositions  were  real.  He  carried  this  quality 
with  him  into  private  life,  which  obtained  for 
him  the  name  ol  "Plausible  Jack."  It  is  said 
that  on  one  occasion,  having  an  invitation  to 
dinner,  he  knocked  by  mistake  at  the  next 
door,  where  he  found  a  large  party  assembled 
in  the  drawing-room.  Not  perceiving  his  host 
and  hostess,  he  commenced  conversing  familiarly 
with  the  company.  The  master  and  mistress  of 
the  hoose  plainly  perceived  there  was  a  mis- 
take, hat  were  so  fascinated  by  his  powers  of 
conversation,  that  they  suffered  him  to  proceed 
until  dinner  was  announced,  when  they  press- 
ed him  earnestly  to  let  it  be  no  mistake,  but 
to  remain  and  oe  (heir  guest.  Jack  Palmer 
was  improvident,  and  always  in  difficulties. 
He,  however,  contrived  to  keep  the  bailifi^  in 
good  humoar  by  orders  for  the  theatre. 

The  season  of  1797-8  beheld  those  surpassing 
actresses,  Mrs.  Crawford  and  Mrs.  Abington,  at 
Covent  Garden.  Mr.  Ouick  was  taken  ill  at 
this  period,  and  was  aetirons  of  playing  only 
occasionally.  Mr.  Harris  objecting  to  this  ar- 
rangement, he  did  not  engage  for  the  season 
1798-9.  He  performed  for  some  time  in  the 
country,  and  played  Isaac,  in  "The  Duenna," 
at  Drury  Lane,  in  1801,  and  for  several  bene- 
fits after  he  had  tormally  retired  from  the  stage. 
His  last  appearaiiee  was  for  Rlrs.  Mattocks'  be- 
nefit, in  1813.  By  Mr.  Quick's  retirement,  Mnn- 
den succeeded  to  a  TastacecssioD  of  characters. 
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Quick  nmst  have  been  a  rich  comic  actor. 
The  lea&t  glMce  at  the  portraits  of  him  in 
Spado  and  Tony  Lumpkin  will  convince  any 
one  of  bis  extraordinary  humour,  lu  the  latter 
painting,  by  De- Wilde,  he  is  represented  read- 
mg  the  letter,  and  the  look  ol  puzzlement  with 
which  he  tries  to  find  out  whether  it  is  "an  x 
or  an  iazard"  is  true  to  the  life.  That  admir- 
able comedian,  Mr.  Liston,  was  wont  to  pro- 
voke roars  of  laughter  in  this  character;  but 
Qoick's  squat  figure  waa  of  much  service  to 
nim  in  such  parts  as  this,  and  in  testy  old  men. 
Ue  was  a  great  favourite  with  King  George 
the  Third,  who  driighted  in  comic  performances. 
When  Quick  pikyed  nine  nights  at  Windsor, 
in  1796,  his  Majestv  commanded  six  of  them. 
The  monarch,  at  a  later  period,  took  an  «iual 
fancy  for  Joe  Grimaldi,  the  clown,  and  laugned 
almost  to  saffocaliun  at  his  mimic  eshtbilion  of 
swallowing  a  qnantitv  of  long  puddings.  Mr. 
Quick  retired  with  what  he  considned  a  band- 
some  fortune;  but  it  is  feared  that  the  increas- 
ed value  of  every  article  of  life,  consequent 
Upon  the  war,  rendered  his  calcnlalions  incom- 
plete. The  retired  actor  took  op  his  abode  at 
Islington,  and  was  accustomed  to  smoke  a  pipe 
in  the  evening,  with  a  select  few,  at  a  taverc 
in  bis  vicinity.  There,  some  years  aAerwards, 
Hunden,  and  the  late  Mr.  Macready,  sought 
him  out,  and  hid  themselves  in  the  comer  of 
the  coffee-room.  Alter  observing  him  a  while, 
the  ineogaito  waa  broken  by  Hunden  imitating 
his  voice  and  manner,  in  some  direction  to  the 
waiter,  with  such  exactness,  that  Quick  started 
up  in  amazement:  but,  perceiving  at  once  the 
stage-joke,  walked  up  to  them,  ana  shook  hands 
very  cordially.  Mr.  Quick  died  about  a  year 
before  his  rival  and  successor,  leaving  a  son 
and  a  daughter.  Miss  Quick  married  Mr.  Da- 
venport, a  gentleman  of  learning  and  ability, 
with  nbom  the  writer  has  had  the  pleasure  of 
bein^  on  terms  ol  friendship  for  many  years. 
He  IS  the  author  of  some  valoabte  works  on 
education. 

Mrs.  Crawford  also  quitted  the  stage  in  this 
year.  This  lady  disputed  the  palm  with  Mrs. 
SiddoDS;  in  anch  parts  as  Monimia  she  proba- 
bly ni^MSsed  her.  Lady  Randolph  was  the 
character  in  which  each  stniggled  for  pre-emi- 
nence. Muoden  witnessed  the  performance  of 
Ladv  Randolph  by  Mrs.  Crawford  and  Mrs. 
Sidoofis  from  the  pit,  on  successive  nighis, 
being  desirous  of  forming  an  estimate  of  their 
respective  merits.  He  was  lost  in  admiration 
of  Mrs.  Crawford's  powers ;  but  when,  on  the 
second  night,  be  prepared  to  dress  for  the  farce, 
after  Bfrs.  Siddons'  performance,  his  fedings 
were  so  powerfully  affected,  that  he  was  in- 
capable of  rousing  himself  to  comic  effort  with- 
out  a  stimulant. 

The  same  season  which  witnessed  the  retire- 
ment of  Nr.  Quick  and  Mrs.  Crawford,  beheld 
the  return  of  another  contemporary  of  Garrick, 
after  ten  years'  absencey^-Mr.  Smith,  the  ori- 
ginal Charies  Surface,  who  played  that  charac- 
ter for  one  night,— the  benefit  0/  his  friend, 
King.  Though  nearly  seven^  he  played  with 
an  animation  and  spirit  which  jnstitied  his  eat^ 
lier  renown. 

June  lad.  Onr  utor  wu,  inconsidentely. 


persuaded  to  play  Dromio  of  Syracuse  to  ^ 
Dromio  of  Ephestis  of  a  Mr.  Rees,  with  per- 
mission to  lliat  gentleman  to  imitate  his  vsice 
and  manner;  hot  the  imitation  was  not  success- 
ful. Indeed,  it  would  have  been  ditfieolt  for 
any  one  to  carry  it  on  through  a  whole  ylt^: 
Mr.  Rees,  who  was  really  a  good  minuc,  u 
some  dispute  with  Old  Astley,  convulsed  the 
court  with  laughter,  by  delivering  hb  testiao- 
ny  in  the  oda  tone  of  that  eccentric  BMUger, 
who  had  preceded  hun  in  the  eumtnation,  and 
had  caused  much  merriraent,  by  staling  that  he 
was  proprietor  of  the  circus,  neu  the  Msfute 
(.obelisk }. 

In  the  summer  of  1798,  Monden  was  again 
at  the  RaymarkeL  On  the  opening  of  Covest 
Garden,  he  continued  bis  usual  routine  of  parts. 
— April  8lh,  1799,  was  produced,  from  the 
German,  <*The  Birthday,"  in  three  actsi  llts 
piece  was  put  together  by  T.  DUdin,  frem  a 
rude  Tersion  of  the  origiaal,  which  had  be« 
m  the  hands  of  Mrs.  Incbbald,  who  could  ndta 
nothing  of  it.  The  inddmta,  thonf^  simple, 
are  highly  affecting ;  ud,  as  the  piece  has  sel- 
dom been  performed  of  late  years,  are  bm 
described.  Capuin  Bertrm  and  his  brolber, 
Mr.  Bertram,  nave  a  viotent  faiuly-qaarrel,  is 
conseqaeace  of  a  law-suit  which  has  lasted  fif^ 
teen  years,  about  a  small  garden.  The  diSo- 
rence  is  greatly  fomented  by  an  intrigHiBj 
housekeeper,  to  serve  her  selfish  ends.  Jack 
Junk,  an  honest  tar,  contrives  that  Eouna,  |lri 
Bertram's  daughter,  shall  be  introduced  fqlo'her 
uncle's  presence,  to  congratulate  him  on  hit 
birth-day.  Her  interesting  and  artless  demeaa- 
our,  ana  pathetic  representations,  win  upon  the 
old  man,  and  effect  a  reconciliation  oetweei 
the  two  brothers ;  the  treacherous  housekeeper 
is  immediately  dismis5ed,and  all  are  made  bsppj'. 
Fawcett  was  excellent  in  Jack  Jnnk;  and  Hist- 
den  .always  considered  that  Captain  Bertra* 
was  his  chef-iTentpre  in  sentimental  conwdf- 
So  completely  did  he  identify  himself  with  tie 
part,  that  few  have  attempted  it  since;  indeed, 
the  piece  may  he  said  to  have  disappeared 
with  him 

In  March  leoo  commenced  the  dispates  b^ 
tween  (be  principal  actors  of  Covent-Gardea 
theatre  and  Mr.  Harris,  the  chief  proprietor,  in 
consequence  of  certain  edicts  which  that  tbes' 
trical  monarch  promulgated  affecting  their  in- 
terests. An  appeal  was  made  to  the  Lord 
Qiamberlaio  (Lord  Salisbury.)  who  declined  to 
interfere  in  such  disputes  in  lus  oifidal  cMftaajt 
but  uliintately  consented  to  become  arbitrator. 
A  newspaper  controversy  ensued,  in  which  the 
actors  manfully  defended  Aemselvcs  agsiasi 
anonymous  attacks,  in  letters  to  which  were 
appended  the  signatures  of  John  Johnstone,  Jo- 
seph G.  Holman.  Alexander  Pope,  Charles  la- 
cledon,  Joseph  S.  Munden,  John  Fawcett,  Tbo- 
mas  Knight,  and  Henry  E;.  Johnston;  bnt  the 
letters  are  supposed  to  have  been  vrritten  bv 
Mr.  Holman,  as  the  pamphlet,  afterwards  wh- 
lished,  certainly  was.  The  main  grenna  « 
their  complaint  is  the  theatrical  monopoly,  sod 
the  effect  of  it  is  thus  forcibly  denounced 
.  "  The  meanest  individual  of  the  persons  ««• 
scribed,  (artisans)  when  dismissed  from  » 
employmoB^  or  even  whea  diqileased  with  »> 
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eaployer,  may,,  if  he  :p«Meu  habonr  and  io- 
dasiry,  sooo  seonn  to  himself  a  sttoatioii  as 
eligible  as  his  former.  No  sach  resource  is 
0^  to  the  .actor.  He  most  submit  to  every 
speeifs  of  impression  widi  which .  Am  employer 
may  choose  to  load  him,  or  what  is  the  alter- 
B«iire?-a  suspeosioD  of  the  exercice  of  bis 
profession,  to  which  he  has  devoted  his  lime 
ud  taleats,  and  by  which  alone  he  can,  coose- 
^eoily,  support  bimself  and  family." 

"The  rebellions  eight,"  as  they  were  $t;^led, 
were  entertained  at  dinner  at  the  Gamck's 
Head,  in  Bow  Street,  by  the  actors  of  Drory 
Lane,  Bannisler,  junior,  C.  Kemble,  Kelly, 
Banymore,  Dowton,  Ac:  ^  They  also  re> 
ceived  letters  from  the  retired  comedians 
Heody  and  King,  the  last  styling  bimself  the 
^er  of  the  stage,)  approving  of  their  pro- 
ceedings. 

Lord  Salisbury  delivered  in  writing,  dated 
3d  May,  his  decision  in  the  matter  ot  the  ar- 
bitratioo,  deciding  against  the  acton  on  every 
point  The  particalar  grievances  are  hardly 
worth  detailing  at  this  distanre  of  time;  but 
fte  angmentation  of  the  charge  on  benefit  nights, 
fron  one  hoodred  and  forty  pounds  to  one 
band  red  and  sixty  pounds,  and  increase  of  the 
fine  m  what  was  called  the  "sick  cluue,"  ap- 
pear to  be  harsh  and  sadden.  The  actors  com- 
flained,  as  might  have  been  expected,  that  the 
Lord  Chamberlain  was  partial,  and  hinted  in 
private  that  the  King's  influence  had  been 
exerted  a^nat  them.  His  Majesty  was  rather 
fond  of  interfering  in  nutters,  that  were  not 
ttrtctly  political;  but  the  insinuation  that,  with 
Ae  leaven  of  the  American  war  still  ferment* 
ine  in  his  bosom,  he  was  offended  at  the  terms 
"Klorioos  ret^lioos  eight,"  (a  foolish  invention 
of  Moody's,)  seems  scarcely  credible.  Lord  Sa- 
lisbury recommended  "to  all  parties  an  oblivion 
of  vbat  has  passed  in  the  course  of  these  dis- 
putes." Whether  the  actors  were  oblivious  or 
not,  they  had  no  alternative  but  to  submit.  Mr. 
Harris  certainly  was  not;  for  he  set  his  mark 
on  all  of  them,  especially  ouHolman  and  Man- 
dea,  whom  he  looxed  upon  as  the  ringleaders, 
md  be  got  rid  of  every  one  of  them,  at  inter- 
vah,  (Holman  very  soon  it  was  not  quite  so 
toDTcnient  to  part  with  Mnnden,)  as  he  could 
ipsre  them,  with  the  exception  of  Fawcett.  As 
u  had  opposed  Munden  to  Quick,  so  he  brought 
forward  Fawcett  in  opposition  to  Munden.  This 
vu  easily  effected  by  a  disposition  of  parts; 
uul  (here  were  not  wanting  onderlings  who 
*oald  get  an  ill-natnred  paragraph  inserted  in 
^  newspapers,  to  "crush  these  siaging-birds," 
as  another  manager  used  to  term  the  popular 
actors.  It  ought  here  to  be  mentioned,  in  fair- 
Htt,  that  Mr.  Harris  had,  without  solicitation, 
tta^dmbly  iaereawd  Mnnden's  salary,  so  iomi 

he  perceived  his  merit,  and  the  serfica  he 
mtoed  to  the  theatre. 

At  Meeting  spectacle  was  witnessed  this 
Muoa.  Poor  O'Keefe,  old  and  blind,  was  led 
00  the  stage  by  Mr.  Lewis,  to  deliver  a  fare- 
address  on  the  occasion  of  his  benefit, 
which  poverty  forced  him  to  require,  and  which 
*u  generoBsly  accorded  by  the  manager.  With 
*Vul  generosity  Mr.  Quick  and  Mrs.  Jordan 
vunnteered  their  services;  and  the  performers 


presented  the  old  invalided  dramatist  with  their 
salary  for  the  night. 

Notwithstanding  the  extravagaiKe  of  O'Keefe's 
general  conceptions,  there  are  traces  of  nature 
and  simplicity  in  many  of  his  pieces.  In 
"Wildcats,"  the  best  ol  them,  who  can  forget 
the  effect  which  Mr.  Knight  (litUe  Knighi) 
produced  in  making  out  an  inventory  of  the 
lumiture  about  to  be  seized,  and  in  the  proffer 
to  "Have  an  apple?"  Besides,  which  is  much 
higher  praise,  his  sentiments  are  always  gen- 
erous and  benevolent,  and  his  object  moral  I 
As  a  farce-writer,  when  confined  within  the 
bounds  of  probability,  he  had  few  equals.  His 
sidutions  are  well  contrived,  and  toe  humour 
of  the  Muivoque  irresistible:  witness  some 
scenes  in  ''A  Beggar  on  Horseback."  It  seemed 
necessary  to  say  something  of  him  here,  as  he 
wrote  many  parts  expressly  for  Munden;  but 
his  "Memoirs,"  written  by  himself,  contain  the 
best  record  of  his  career.  In  bis  declining 
years  his  chief  amusement  was  to  have  Scott's 
novels,  which  he  greatly  admired,  read  to  him. 
It  is  painful  to  learn,  that  the  person  who  per- 
formed this  kind  office  inconsiderately  read  thia 
passage:  **Trom  Shakspeare  to  CKeefe."— 
"What  is  that?"  said  O'Keefe.   "Oh I  I  com- 

{irehend— from  the  top  to  ih*  bottom  of  the 
adder.  He  might  have  placed  mo  a  few  steps 
higher."  For  a  moment  or  two  he  was  visibly 
aflected.  The  generous  spirit  of  ^ood  Sir  Wal- 
ter would  have  scorned  to  inflict  intentional 
pain  on  the  poor  blind  old  man. 

At  this  period  George  Frederick  Cooke  made 
his  first  appearance  on  the  London  boards  at 
Covent  Garden,  and  met  with  unbounded  ap* 
plause.  We  have  mentioned  the  name  of  this 
actor  more  than  once  before,  perhaps  irregu- 
laiiy,  in  these  pages;  but,  great  as  hU  fame 
was  in  the  provinces,  and  great  as  were  the 
expectations,  consequently,  entertained  of  him 
by  a  London  audience,  the  uiticipation  seems 
to  have  fallen  far  below  the  reality.  The 
following  is  a  contemporary  criticism  from  "The 
Monthly  Mirror,"  (vol.x.)  a  publication  of  con- 
siderable meri^  which  has  been  freely  used 
in  the  compilation  of  this  memoir.  Speaking  of 
his  Richard  the  Third,  the  writer  observes,— 

"Ardnons  as  a  character  thus  versatile  must 
he,  it  is  yet  one  of  the  most  favouable  parts 
which  an  able  actor  can  possibly  select  for  his 
appearance.  Such  a  man  is  Cooke,  who  seems 
to  possess  an  active  and  capacious  intellect, 
with  a  profound  knowledge  of  the  saence  of 
actit^.  He  has  read  ana  thought  for  himaeu. 
He  appears  to  have  borrowed  neither  from 
contemporary  nor  deceased  excellence.  He 
sometimes  passes  over  what  have  been  nsvally 
conceived  to  he  great  pointt  in  the  charactw} 
and  he  exalts  other  passages  into  importanea, 
which  former  Richards  have  not  Aonght  si|;ni- 
ficant  enough  for  particular  notice.  His  objeot 
seeou  to  nave  been  to  form  a  grand,  charactsr* 
istic,  and  consistuit  whole ;  and  that  whole  is 
the  result  of  deep  thinking,  and  well>di  reeled 
study,  judiciously  adapted  to  bis  individual 
powers  of  acting;  for  Mr.  Cooke  not  only 
thinks  originally,  but  looks,  speaks,  and  walks 
unlike  any  other  man  we  ever  saw  'He  is 
himself  alone  ^  he  is  therefore,  in  some  de- 
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gree,  a  nunmeruf;  but  his  seMled  habits  are 
not  imurioas  to  tbe  characters  he  has  hitherto 

plavea,  or  is  likely  to  plav,  at  Covent-GardeD : 
and  his  talents  are  so  uncommonly  britliant, 
that,  Ihotijli  wo  cannot  be  altogether  blinil  to 
his  defects,  thev  are  Torgotten  almost  as  soon 
as  noticed.  Admiration  supersedes  objection; 
and,  such  are  the  insinoaliDg  effects  of  his  act- 
ing, that  the  peculiarities,  ;wbich  rather  ofTend 
at  first,  grow  more  pleasing  by  degrees,  and, 
before  tbe  dose  of  his  performance,  have  lost 
nearly  all  their  wei^t  in  the  scale  of  criti- 
cism. 

One  woald  think  this  was  snfficiently  enco- 
miastic; but  the  admiration  of  the  spectators 
far  transcended  such  narrow  limits,  fhe  cri- 
tics of  tbe  pit,  shouting  "bravo!"  until  they 
were  hoarse,  called  out  to  Mr.  Kemble,  who 
was  placidly  surveying  the  performance  from 
a  private  box — and  whom,  until  they  bad  got 
a  new  idol,  they  had  extolled  above  Hender- 
gon,-"What  do  you  think  of  that,  Kenble?" 

llie  favourite  of  the  town,  and  his  former 
manager,  Munden,  met  upon  Ae  most  cordial 
terms ;  with  what  sincerity  on  the  part  of  Mr. 
Cooke  will  be  seen  in  tbe  seqael. 

Cooke  played,  also,  Shylock,  Sir  Pertinax 
M'Syeopbant,  aM  Sir  Archy  M'Sarcasm,  with 
just  and  merited  applause.  Tbe  fecnliy  which 
he  possessed,  of,  as  it  has  been  described, 
'^hitting  hard,"—!,  e.  producing  very  forcible 
e^cts,  told  strongly  in  Shylock;  and  the  keen 
sarcasm  and  deep  dissimalation  which  formed 
the  essence  of  his  personal  character,  greatly 
aided  the  personification  of  Sir  Pertinax  and 
Sir  Archy:  whilst  his  intaitive  apprehension, 
and  tbe  facility  which  be  bad  obtained  of 
catching  tbe  Scottish  dialect,  from  bis  long 
engagement  at  Newcaside,  close  to  the  border, 
rendered  bis  performance  of  both  these  charac- 
ters as  near  perfection  as  possible.  Macklin, 
it  is  said,  surpassed  bim ;  he  certainly  has  never 
since  been  equalled  in  these  parts.  Macklin 
possessed  the  natural  temper  of  Shylock:  be 
was  a  savage  man.  He  killed  Mr.  Hallam,  the 
Dither  of  Mrs.  Mattocks,  by  thrusting  a  atick 
Into  his  eye  in  a  moment  of  ferocity.  Tbe 
clever  miscellany  before  alluded  to  contains  a 
brutal  attack  on  Mr.  Garrick,  after  his  decease, 
extracted  as  a  literary  cariosity  from  Macklin's 
papers.  In  the  same  periodical  Mr.  Smith 
warmly  defended  tbe  memory  of  bis  departed 
friend  from  tbe  imputation  of  parsimony,  re- 
lating several  instances  of  bovnteous  private 
charity  within  his  owb  knowledge.  He  might 
have  added  the  fact  mentioBed  by  Davtes,  that 
Garrick  gave  to  the  Committee  of  the  Drury- 
Lane  Theatrical  Fund  a  house  in  Dmry  Lane ; 
bought  it  back  of  Aem  for  the  sum  of  three 
hundred  and  seventy  pounds :  and  finally,  be- 
uueaihed  it  to  the  Innd  in  his  will.  He  paid 
the  expenses  of  their  act  of  parliament  out  of 
his  own  pocket ;  and,  with  the  consent  of  Mr. 
Lacy,  bestowed  on  the  fund  the  receipts  at  his 
last  performance  on  the  stage.  MacKlin*s  at- 
tack is  evidently  dictated  by  personal  envy. 
He  could  not  leave  Mr.  Quick  alone ;  ahbougb 
that  gentleman  had  maiBly  contributed  to  the 
success  of  "Love^iJa-mode,"  by  his  clever 
(the  cleverest)  performance  of  Bean  Mordecai. 


He  pnblisbed  a  letter  to  hon,  ceitfaiiing  Ae 
following  coarse  remarks ;  but  Ae  context  m- 
dubitably  proves  Aat  thev  were  dictated  by 
tbe  inherent  malignity  of  the  mas,  inspired  by 
Quick's  superiority  in  (he  scene  "  When  jtn 
first  acted  the  part  of  Mordecai  in  '  Love-a-la- 
mede,'  you  thought  yourself  so  yoong  in  the 
profession  of  an  actor,  and  so  inexperienced, 
as  to  suffer  yourself  to  be  directeo  by  the 
author  how  to  dress,  look,  deport,  and  speak 
that  character;  for  your  acting  of  which  yoi 
had  his  thanks,  his  praise,  and  his  iMemt  to 
get  YOU  retained  in  Covent-Gardea  theatre. 

"  but,  such  is  the  nature  of  your  impron- 
ment  in  your  profession,  and  that  part  in  par* 
licular,  that  you  neither  dress  it,  look  it,  q»eak 
it,  nor  deport  it,  as  you  were  instructed,  nor 
as  you  used  to  do ;  nay,  you  do  not  speak  the 
words  nor  the  meaning  oi  tbe  author,  in  Aort, 
friend  Quick,  you  have  made  it  quite  a  dif- 
ferent character  from  what  the  author  intended 
it,  and  fVom  what  it  appeared  when  yon  first 
acted  it,  and  for  some  years  after. 

**  You,  sir,  seem  to  be  so  high  in  your  fn- 
fession  as  to  act  in  niial  manner  yon  pleau 
in  a  scene,  without  considering  how  yoor  actios 
affects  the  person  in  A«  scene  with  yon.  Ibat 
is  no  aflbir  of  mine,  unless  it  interferes  with 
me  as  a  broAer:  in  that  case,  I  am  as  teu- 
cioas  to  be  relieved  as  von  are  to  oflead:  ud 
I  think  1  am  justified  wnen  1  resolve  tkat  u 
actor  shall  indulge  his  ctmsequence  or  bis  po- 
Kcy  by  preventing  the  good  effects  of  a  sceae 
that  I,  by  fair  broAerly  means,  am  e^deavo■^ 
ing  to  produce.  This  prevention  you  hsva 
very  onen  efflMted  in  *Love-a-la-mode/  sad 
likewise  in  the  trifliu  »etn»  that  yon  km 
with  me  in  fhe  'MerchanI  of  Venice,'  As«|k 
often  requested  civilly  to  alter  your  eeadict 
in  it." 

Macklin,  who  died  at  Ae  advanced  age  « 
one  hundred  and  two,  played  until  nearly  Ae 
completion  of  his  century  of  years,  whea,  Iw 
recollection  failing  him  daring  the  perfonasnce, 
he  was  compelled  to  retire.  Stage  traditioa 
reports  that  he  could  not,  latteiiy,  from  phy- 
sieal  weakness,  snmmon  vp  the  violence  tl 
passion  necessary  for  Shylock  in  tbe  scene 
with  Tubal;  and,  when  on  the  point  ef  nnh> 
ing  on  the  stage,  he  used  to  call  out  to  tbe 
prompter,  "Kick  my  shins  I — kick  my  shiul" 
Thus  real  pain  brought  forth  fictitious  pasnot. 

Mr.  Cooke  took  his  benefit  in  January,  1801) 
and  performed  "The  Stranger."  When  M«»- 
den's  benefit  was  approaching,  Cooke,  with 
great  appearance  of  eamratnesa,  begged  to  knew 
whether  he  conid  be  of  any  service.  Mnda 
replied,  **€eoKe,  vHien  yon  were  wiAna,  yM 
used  to  recite  ColHns'  "Ode  on  tbe  PassiMr 
in  a  very  eflbetive  manner;  and,  as  yon  *>* 
so  gi«at  a  fovovrite  here,  I  Uridk  H  «e>M 
prove  an  attraction." 

Cooke  vowed  that  nothing  could  give  hi« 
more  satisfsction.  Hw  night  came,  bat  Co»»« 
did  net.  The  excuse  was  sudden 
On  another  occasion,  Munden  was  induced  fcj 
his  eutreaties  and  protestattens  that  be  songkt 
for  an  opportanity  to  make  up  for  his  fb^^ 
negleet,  to  nut  hun  in  the  bill  for  Ui  mm| 
in  a  new  ebaraoter,  and  took  Ae  paiM  to  ciu 
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tfon  Um,  and  asceruia  that  be  waa  stodying 
tke  character  previous  to  the  rehearsaL  In 
order  that  there  mixht  be  no  alliueiDeiit  this 
tiae,  Hnadeo  invited  him  to  diuer,  saw  that 
W  look  only  a  moderate  quantity  of  wine,  and 
walked  ann-and-arm  with  nim  to  the  theatre. 
At  the  door  Cooke  shook  bis  friend  by  the 
band,  and  said,  "  1  wish  yov  a  bumper,  Joe  I 
1  an  goiog  np  to  dress."  When  the  time  ar> 
rired  for  the  prologue  to  he  spoken,  Munden 
ifiipired  in  all  directions,  "Where  is  Cooke?" 

"Mr.  Cooke,  sirl"  said  the  door-keeper. 
''Wby,  he  left  the  boose  the  momeat  he  parted 
froB  yoiL" 

To  qoarrel  with  snch  a  man  would  have 
been  absurd,  and  they,  therefore,  continued 
1^0  snch  terms  as  persons  brought  into  cod- 
tiaat  intercourse  must  be.  Fortunately  Munden, 
kiviog  his  misj^ivinxs,  bad  taken  the  precaution 
to  get  the  part  understudied  by  a  respectable 
ictor;  and  the  audience  being  in  a  great  part 
tonposcd  of  his  own  personal  friends,  were 
euiiy  AppCMcd. 

Febrauy,  1601.  "The  Poor  Gentleman"  was 
a  novelty  that  met  with  ^at  snccesa.  Ollapod 
peesliarly  snited  the  acting  of  Fawcett,  and 
v»  as  MTectlvfl  as  I^,  Panglesa.  Sir  Robwt 
BmnUe  was  one  of  Monden's  best  parts;  he 
pbyed  it  on  kia  last  appearance  on  the  stage. 
The  actors  did  so  maui  for  the  author  that  it 
is  difBcnIt  to  say  who  excelled.  The  Honour* 
able  Locretia  ArTab  will  hardly  ever  again 
bive  such  a  representative  as  Mrs.  Mattocks. 
Tliat  lady  bad  great  gmtility  of  manner;  mhich 
fke  bad  acquired  by  frequent  intercourse  with 
ike  nobility.  She  was  even  admitted  into  the 
preseace  of  royalty,  and  much  regarded  by 
Qmcb  Charlotte ;  ttis  reqnisite  was  not  shared 
1^  her  snccesaony  who  did  not  equal  her  in 
BitRrat  homour;  in  the  latter  quality  Mrs. 
Dwesport  came  the  nearest  The.  habit  of 
wing  deference  to  superiors  in  private  life 
■u  iodsced  in  Mrs.  Mattocks  a  reserved  man- 
Der,  which  bore  somewhat  the  appearance  of 
Anfmr.  Thia  pot  it  into  the  head  of  some 
OM  of  her  waggidi  colleacues  (I  fear  it  was 
Maoden)  to  play  off  the  following  trick,  during 
As  time  of  rehearsal,  when  there  was  a  large 
MMaUage  of  perfotmers  in  the  greenroom,  as 
as  on  the  stage.  Fsroeiving  a  pot-girl 
wryiag  Ae  scmft^brfters  with  beer,  the  wag 
*fepefcd  sometbing  in  her  ear,  and  pointed 
^  (be  green-room,  at  the  upper  end  of^  which 
u  Mrs.  Mattocks,  in  stately  dignitv.  Her  con- 
Mmation  may  be  better  imMuea  than  des- 
cribed, when  she  beheld  a  little  slatternly  girl 
approach,  and  tendor  something  which  she  held 
ia  ker  hand,  exclaiming  in  a  shrill  tone,  "  A 
gbst  of  gm-aad-bitters  for  Mrs.  Mattocks ! " 

A  lend  laugh  from  the  company  made  her 
"■Mible  of  the  jnke;  and  die  very  good-hn- 
"MTcdly  joined  in  we  menrimei^ 

Tae  great  b«U  of  tke  actors  was  Mrs.  Webb, 
'  very  Tat  woman,  a  contrast  to  Mrs.  Mattocks, 
u  At  was  as  coarse  and  vulgar  as  the  other 
*n  genteel.  One  sultry  night,  Mrs.  Webb,  ait- 
n  Hw  green-room,  waiting  to  be  cadled, 
powdered  her  face  profusely,  to  allay  the 
Vnspiration  that  flowed  aown  her  cheeks.  This 
Mtag  obsoved,  the  callOwy  was  bribed  to  wait 


till  the  last  moment,  when  he  rushed  in,  and 
exclaimed,  "Mrs.  Webb,  the  stage  waits  for 
youl" 

"My  0-r  said  Mrs.  Webb;  and,  foivetting 
altogether  her  de$kaHile,  hastened,  as  fast  as 
her  corpulency  would  allow  her,  to  present 
herself  before  tke  audience,  who  received  her, 
in  her  mottled  state,  with  diouts  of  laughter. 

Another  time,  standing  by  the  side-scenes,  a 
string  was  fastened  to  her  dress,  which  only 
allowed  her  to  step  in  view  of  the  audience, 
when  her  progress  was  suddenly  arrested. 

J.  Aickin  was  a  very  nervous  man;  and  it 
was  Munden's  amusement,  when  Aickin  was 
engaged  in  the  serious  business  of  the  stage,  to 
catch  his  eye  with  an  expression  of  countenance 
seeming  to  signify  that  bis  dress  was  disar- 
ranged, or  that  some  other  mishap  bad  oe« 
cnrred,  which  kept  poor  Aikin  in  an  agony  i4 
suspoise  until  the  scene  was  over. 

But  Incledon  was  their  prolific  subject.  His 
perpetual  beasts  furnished  an  ample  theme. 
One  abont  the  quality  of  his  voice;  which  he 
said,  had  been  unproved  by  swallowing,  in  mis* 
take,  a  fmantity  of'  train-oil,  provoked  the  sar- 
casm of  Charles  Bannister  (alluding  to  his  un- 
graeeM  walk),  that  he  had  better  have  ''swal- 
lowed  a  dandng-masitr  f  He  was  actually  per- 
suaded to  sack  something  on  the  assurance  that 
it  was  good  for  the  voice;  and  even  John 
Kemble  foi^t  his  dignity,  and  joined  in  the 
recommendation.  One  day,  at  rehearsal,  he 
boasted  that  he  bad  at  home  such  Madeira  as 
could  be  found  nowhere  else;  and,  on  some 
expression  of  doubt,  dispatched  a  messenger  to 
his  house  with  Ibe  key  of  the  cellar,  desiring 
Mrs.  Incledon  to  send  a  bottle  from  such  and 
snch  a  but.  The  wine  was  brought,  and  duly 
approved  of:  hot  Mnnden,  observing  where  In* 
eledon  deposited  the  key,  picked  his  podtet,  and 
told  the  messenger  to  retom,  with  Mr.  Incle- 
don's  love  to  his  wife,  for  a  second  bottle,  di- 
recting that  it  sbonld  be  deposited  in  his  own 
dressing-room.  When  apprized  that  all  was 
ready,  ne  said,  '  Charles,  your  Madeira  is  very 
good ;  but  I  think  I  have  some  upstairs  that  will 
match  it." 

Other  actors,  in  the  secret,  were  invited  to 
be  umpires,  and  declared  nem.  con  that  Muit> 
den's  was  tlie  beet;  an  opinion  in  which  the 
vocalist  himself  joined. 

Munden  and  Incledon,  when  at  Plymouth, 
were  invited  to  dine  with  the  port-admiral.  In 
Uie  course  of  the  evemug  Incledon  was  missing; 
and,  on  seardi  being  made,  was  found  below, 
snrronnded  by  a  group  of  the  common  sailors, 
with  whom  he  was  driukioe  grog,  and  singing 
"The  Storm  I"  "The  Bay  of  Biscay,  O!"  "Black- 
eyed  Susan,"  and  a  host  of  nautical  songs,  to 
an  enraptured,  if  not  ao  enlightened  audience. 
This  scene  has  been  described  by  Mr.  Weatna- 
cott  in  a  weekly  newspaper,  in  the  words  in 
which  Hondeo  nsed  to  relate  it.  It  Is  needless, 
therefore,  to  repeat  the  particulars. 

Coolte  was  playing  about  the  same  time  all 
his  characters  at  Edinburgh.  An  Edinburgh  cri- 
tic takes  a  litde  of  the  alt  off  the  gingerbread 
of  London  applause  in  "Richard  III."  "I  cannot 
anqoalifiedly  compliment  the  judgment  of  Mr. 
Cooke  in  nis  rc^esentation  of  this  character. 
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In  the  most  nnoataral  coartshq>4Cciie  with 
Lady  Anne,  when  much  more  tun  *a  tongne 
to  wheedle  with  the  devil'  was  necessary,  to 
bury  in  oblivion  the  hardly  cold  embers  of  a 
murdered  father-in-law,  ana  a  butchered  husband, 
the  same  insulting,  exulting,  malignant  expres- 
sion, overspread  his  countenance,  as  when  paying 
his  addresses  to  the  widowed  queen.  Upon  the 
whole,  bis  Richard,  though  a  forcible,  was  not 
a  fine  representation.  It  resembled  the  image 
of  Nebuchadnezzar*  described  by  the  prophet 
Daniel,  much  iron,  much  brass,  much  clay,  some 
silver,  and  a  little  gold."  This  is  a  jnst  crfti* 
cism.  Those  who  beheld  the  late  Mr.  Keaa  in 
the  scene  with  Lady  Anne  will  easily  eompre' 
bend  the  difference. 

February  9th,  1802.  A  new  opera,  *'The  Ca- 
binet," by  T.  Dibdin,  was  very  successful, 
nough  very  moderately  written,  the  excellence 
of  the  music,  and  the  singing  of  Braham,  Incle- 
don  and  Storace  carried  it  through  triumphantly. 
Monden  played  Peter,  a  British  seaman,  and 
nnx  some  clan-trap  soiin,  adapted  to  the  times, 
win  great  applause.  The  author  received  from 
the  theatre  one  of  the  largest  suras  ever  pajd 
for  an  opera:  and  Braham  is  reported  to  have 
sold  his  share  in  the  music  for  four  bandied 
guineas. 

Mr.  Kemble  visited  Paris  in  August,  1802, 
and  was  treated  with  great  distinaion.  The 
actors  of  the  Comedie  Fran^se  received  bim 
with  all  the  respect  due  to  the  "Le  Kain  of 
Eiuland,"  at  a  superb  banquet  where  Talma 
dia  the  honours.  Tne  intimacy  thus  commoiced 
between  these  eminent  actors  continued  to  the 
latest  period.  Talma  was  present  at  the  dinner 
gLven  to  Mr.  Kemble  at  the  Freemasons'  Ta- 
Tem,  on  his  retirement  from  the  stage.  To  the 
writer,  who  sat  next  to  him,  he  expressed  the 
warm  admiration  be  felt  for  the  man,  whom  he 
termed  the  first  of  English  tragedians.  To  the 
same  party  he  intimated  a  desire  to  play  in 
English  at  one  of  our  national '  theatres,  and 
was  candidly  advised  not  to  attempt  it;  as, 
though  be  spoke  the  language  intelligibly  in 
conversation,  his  foreign  accent  was  too  appa- 
rent in  recitation «.  In  returning  thanks  for  bis 
health  being  proposed  at  the  dinner  in  question, 
be  commenced,  '*Allkougk  I  cannot  tank  you 
cid  my  vordu,  I  do  via  my  kfartt"  and  con- 
cluded, by  proposing,  "Prosperity  to  the  English 
nation,  ano  the  English  stage  1"  The  first  part 
of  this  toast  rendered  bim  a  little  unpopular 
with  the  Republicans,  of  whom  he  was  a  dis- 
ciple; and  yet,  strange  to  say,  he  was  a  Buo- 
napartist  Thoneh  much  courted  by  Louis  XVIU, 
be  cherished  the  memory  of  Napoleon,  with 
whom  he  bad  been  intimately  connected  in  early 
life;  and  in  some  nart,  wherein  there  were  al- 
lusions that  appliea  to  the  Emperor,  he  walked 
from  one  side  of  the  stage  to  the  other,  with 
his  huids  behind  him,  in  striking  resemblance 
to  Ae  fallen  hero.  The  aadieM6  hailed  the 

•  Mr.  Mnnden  it  mtfitakeii  In  repreaenttnt  Talma 
as  speMking  broken  Bngllak ;  be  bad  panad  wben 
yvong  Btany  yean  In  England  and  spoke  the  lan- 
Itnage  without  accent.  The  editor  wbo  knew  bim 
Intimately  ean  veueb  Ibr  thin  (Imn  bte  own  knew- 
ledi^.  Kht.  w  m  Umr.  Mmm, 


personification  witb  shovts  of  applause;  and  die 
play  became  so  popular  that  tlie  notice  were 
obliged  to  interfere,  and  forbade  the  attimde; 
yet,  nothwithstanding  the  prohibition,  he  cw- 
tinned  to  walk  a»oss  the  stue,  but  with  bit 
hands  crossed  before  him.  Talma,  still  baokn- 
ing  to  give  the  English  public  "a  taste  of  Us 
quality,  played  several  scenes,  each  selected 
from  one  of  his  best  paits,  in  conjunction  with 
Mademoiselle  George,  in  the  concert-room  >t 
the  Opera  Uooae.  He  wis  a  very  energetic 
actor ;  and  managed,  with  great  skill,  to  preveit 
the  recurrence  of  French  rhymes  being  senuUe 
to  the  ear.  filathews  gave  an  imitation  of 
Taliha  ;  whidi,  thoogh  wirif  ■  was  a  resem- 
blance. 

March  5tb,  1803,  Mr.  Colman  brou^t  f«- 
ward  at  Covent  Garden  his  comedy  of  "ioha 
Bull;"  the  copyright  which  he  sold  to  Mi. 
Harris  It  completely  succeeded.  Mi.  Cooke 
had  the  advantage  of  an  original  part,  I^re- 
grine,  which  he  played  T«rv  finely.  Eeu'W 
neat  was  Fawcett  in  Job  Thomberry.  It  hu 
been  supposed,  erroneously,  that  the  assiyieat 
of  this  part  to  Fawcett,  instead  of  to  hwself, 
was  (he  cause .  of  Mnnden's  subsequent  retire- 
ment from  Covent  Garden.  True  it  is,  that  be 
refused  the  part  of  Sir  Simon  Rochdale,  wUck 
was  beneath  ^he  standard  of  bis  talents.  Col- 
man, who,  like  Morton,  was  a  fine  reader, 
threw  all  the  effect  he  possibly  could  into  tbit 
part,  when  I  reading  the  play  in  the  green-row, 
ID  the  hope  of  inducing  Mnnden  te  play  it- 
The  comedian  ■  listoned.  without  a  comaeat, 
antU  the  eondvsion,  and  then  pithily  remiik- 
ed,  with  a  significant  look,  '*  It  won't  do, 
George  1 " 

Hay  lOtb,  Cooke  performed  lago,  for  )b. 
Cooper's  benefit,  at  Dmry  Lane.  The  secoai 
Mrs.  Pope  (late  Mrs.  ^ncer),  a  very  clew 
actress  and  amiable  woman,  was  taken  serioadf 
ill  on  the  stage,  to  the  great  alarm  of  the  u- 
dience;  and  was  obliged  to  be  removed.  She 
died  a  few  days  afWwards;  and  wasbniiedii 
the  same  tomb  with  her  hasbud's  first  exe* 
plary  wife,  in  the  eloistm  of  Westminsler 
Abbey. 

May  IStb,  Mr.  Colman  opened  the  Haymaikd 
with  a  compuiy  of  his  own,  chieSy  sdected 
from  the  provincial  boards.  Amongst  the  db*- 
ber  was  Mr.  Mathews,  from  York,  the  eomedtasi 
who  afterwards  attained  to  such  deserved  cde- 
brily:  and  Mr.  Bliaset,  from  Bath,  who  pU^m 
Falsiaff:  and  wbo  is  reported  to  have  been  > 
performer  of  comic  parts  far  above  medieail]', 
thoo^  he  never  made  a  stand  in  the  metnpo' 
lis.  The  Liverpool  theatre  was  offered  ibr  sue; 
the  chief  bidders  were  Messrs.  Lewis  and  Knigb^ 
and  Messrs.  Mnnden  and  Bannister  (so  uystbe 
Monthly  Mirror,--«y.  Fawcett?)  The  former  )Mt 

in  the  bigbest  tenner.   It  was  aa  nnhidiy, 
on  the  part  of  Mnnden,  for  the  new  proprialMi 
acquired  dnring  their  auiiageneat  laige  w- 

tunes. 

The  Liverpool  managers  opened  with  gretf 
spirit  Thev  had  newly  decorated  ^  boW 
in  a  very  elegant  mannen  and  engaged  astnM 
company:  a  part  whereof  was  allmred  froBlm 
London  boanb.  A  novel  ideft  seema  to  ban 
•In^  the  proprietors.    "A  ^iie'  (Fn**) 
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brought  into  Liverpool  had  on  board  thirty 
geDllemen  and  ladies.  Themani^rs,  haiDaoely 
wishing  to  soften  the  rigours  oi  captivity,  po- 
litely offered  them  a  free  admission  to  the 
theatre,  which  they  wiA  joy  accepted;  andthey 
ntghily  attended,  escorted  in  parlies  of  ten  or 
1  doien."  Fawcett  played  in  July;  and  was 
foHowed  by  Mundon. 

in  Aagost  (1803)  Monden  went  to  Dublin 
with  the  facetious  Jack  Johnstone.  They  arriv- 
ed at  the  vei^  commencement  of  the  rebellion. 
The  body  of^Lord  Kilwarden,  who  had  been 
dragged  out  of  his  carriage,  and  murdered  by 
tbe  rebels  in  open  day,  was  carried  through 
the  streets  on  the  first  momiog  of  their  arrival: 
mrlial  lawproelaimed;  and  no  person  permitted 
to  beontaft^  eighto'clodt.  This  seemed  an  nn* 
pri^tions  seuon  for  theatrical  purposes:  but 
rhey  bit  upon  the  expedient  of  givingtheirper- 
fennances  at  noond^,  and  their  benefits  were 
intensely  crowded.  They  lodged  together;  and 
Jack  Johnstone  catered  for  their  dinner.  He 
bid  a  peculiar  fondness  for  poultry ;  and  when 
uked  oy  his  companion  every  morning  what 
they  should  have  for  dinner,  regularly  replied, 
wilD  great  gravity,  Suppose  we  have  a  fowl.' 
Major  Sarr,  the  Dolice  magistrate,  gave  Mnnden 
the  pike-head  oi  tbe  rebel  chieftain,  which  be 
kmg  preserved. 

Id  retaming  to  England,  Mnnden  had  a  nar- 
row escape,  The  vessel  in  which  he  intended, 
hot  was  prevented  from,  sailing  with,  was 
wrecked  passing  the  bar.  Several  of  the  pas- 
sengers were  lost.  Amonsst  the  persons  on 
board  was  Incledon,  who  had  been  a  sailor, 
ind  who  saved  himself  by  climbing  to  the 
round-top,  with  his  wife  lashed  to  him.  They 
vete  many  hoars  in  this  perilous  condition ; 
■Bd  were  at  length  picked  up  by  some  fisher- 
■en,  who  saw  their  distress  from  the  shore. 
Haeden  lost  his  ba^;age  in  the  wreck;  it  was 
nlnable,  as  it  consisted  chiefly  of  his  stage- 
wirdrobe. 

The  Dublin  manager  headed  the  bills  with  a 


pedantic  word,  implying  union  of  talent.  Soon 
after  Munden's  return  to  England  he  gave  a 
dinner-party  at  his  house  in  Kentish  Town;  con- 
sisting of  Quin,  who  had  acted  in  the  country 
under  the  name  of  Stanton,  bnt  who  was  then 
engaged  in  literary  pursuits,  and  snbseqaently 
edited  the  newspaper  called  "The  New  Times  ; 
Harry  JobnstOD,  George  Cooke,  and  Tom  Ilill,e 
of  pleasaiM  memory,  then  chief  proprietor  of 
"The  Monthly  Mirror."  The  word  in  q^ucstion 
being  the  subject  of  cnticism,  Quin  insisted 
that  it  was  not  an  English  word;  whilst  Mun< 
den  as  vehemently  urged  that  it  was,  and  of- 
fered (0  back  his  assertion  by  a  bet  of  one 
hundred  pounds.  Mrs.  Mnnden,  alarmed  lest 
her  husband  should  lose  his  mtmey,  ran  up-  * 
stairs  for  a  dictionary,  and  a  tatinism  was  pre> 
sumed  to  decide  the  question.  Cooke,  who 
had  offered  no  opinion,  but  who  was  half  drunk, 
then  fell  foul  of  the  literary  man  with  all  the 
bitterness  of  his  sarcasm,  and  became  so  in* 
sufTerably  galling,  that  Quin's  temper  forsook 
him,  ana  he  rose  to  decide  the  question  by  a 
manual  argumenL  The  host  got  between  tbe 
combatants,  took  George  Frederick  by  the  arm 
into  the  next  room,  and  locking  him  in,  re- 
tamed  to  appease  the  irritated  author.  Tbe 
feast  was  broaen  up  by  the  departure  of  tbe 
guests;  the  door  unlocked;  bntmanden,  know- 
ing his  man,  would  not  suffer  him  to  remain 
in  the  house  all  night;  the  footman  led,  or 
rather  conveyed,  him  to  the  nearest  public- 
house,  where  a  bed  was  prepared  for  him.  After 
each  successive  glass  of  brandy -and- water,  Cooke 
rose  higher  in  his  attempts  to  bamboozle  the 
landlord.  He  represented  himself  as  a  person 
of  great  consequence  and  wealth,  who  intended 
to  leave  all  his  properly  to  Mr.  Munden's  eldest 
daughter.  This  was  followed  by  sundry  other 
conceits,  audi,  falling  asleep,  wearied  with  the 
vagaries  of  his  own  imagination,  he  was  carried 
to  oed.  The  next  morning,  when  sent  fbr  to 
breakfast,  it  was  found  mat  he  had  departed 
I  on  foot  for  town. 


*  A  word  In  reference  to  this  InoffenBtvo  ami  good-natured  man.  Not  many  ye»n  previous  to 
hU  death  hrt  nbowed  me  •  letter  from  one  of  the  fluent  sriiolars  and  frreatest  poeta  of  which  Eng- 
land can  boa!<t,  now  dead  hlmnelf  to  that  literature  which  he  ao  long  adorned.  It  contained  these  ex- 
pnarioDii,  "I  am  glad  to  see  yoo,  my  old  friend,  alter  so  long  an  abaenee,  and  to  see  that  Time 
hsa  laid  his  aaads  npon  yen  se  tifbtly."  Alas!  that  f ime  should  at  last  have  laid  his  roughest 
haad  mp»u  h\m ;  apon  Mm^  whom  the  geed-hDmoared  wltthdsm  of  one  fHend  represented  as  having 
teen  torn  before  tbe  great  Ire  of  London;  and  another,  aa  one  of  "the  eternal  Hills."  1  wilt 
Bat  say,  "we  eonid  have  better  spared  a  better  nan;'*  but,  I  will  say.  we  coald  not  spare  Tom 
mil:  he  was  a  necessary  aiyunrt  t«  soetety.  Those  who  have  read  of  him  as  Theodore  Hook's 
"Nr.  HdH,"  and  bow  be  prided  himself  on  the  abundance  of  good  thinga  around  bim,  wilt  nnder- 
(ttad  the  earnestness  with  which,  even  In  his  last  momeats,  be  raised  himself  up  on  seeing  the 
■arses  at  his  eleset,  and  exclaimed,  "There  they  are,  «|  work  npen  ny  thlrty-years'-old  itrHndy!" 
His  "poohl  ptolil"  stlU  seema  t«  ring  In  Uie  ear.  T.  8.  H. 
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CONFESSIONS  OF  GEORGE  FITZ-BOODLE. 

MUf*8  WIVJBS. 
MR.  ANP  MBS.  FBAKK  BERST. 

Chapter  I.   the  fight  at  8lav6btx>-iu>ij*e. 


I  AM  very  fond  of  reading  about  battles,  and 
have  most  of  Marlborough's  and  Wellington's 
at  my  fingers'  end,  but  ibe  most  tremendous 
combat  1  ever  saw,  and  one  that  interests  dm 
to  think  of  more  than  Malplaquet  or  Waterloo 
(which,  by  the  way,  has  grown  to  be  a  down- 
right nuisance,  so  much  do  meo  talk,  of  it  after 
dinner,  prating  most  disgustioely  abont  "the 
Prussians  coming  up,"  and  what  not),  I  say 
the  most  tremendous  combat  ever  known  was 
that  between  Berry  and  Biggs,  the  gown-boy, 
which  commenced  in  a  certain  place  called 
Middle  Briars,  which  is  situated  in  the  midst 
of  the  cloisters  that  ran  along  the  side  of  the 
play-ground  at  SUaghter-hoiise  School,  near 
Smilnfield,  London.  It  was  there,  madam,  that 
yoar  humble  servant  had  the  honour  of  ac- 

J[uiring,  after  six  years'  labour,  that  immense 
und  of  classical  knowledge  which  in  after  life 
has  been  so  exceedingly  useful  to  him. 

The  circumstances  of  the  (juarrel  were  these: 
— Biggs,  the  gowD-boy  (a  man  that,  in  those 
days,  1  thought  was  at  least  seven  feet  high, 
and  was  quite  thonder-struck  to  find  in  after 
life  that  he  measured  do  more  than  five  feet 
four),  was  what  we  called  "second  cock"  of 
the  school ;  tlie  first  cock  was  a  great,  big,  good- 
homoured,  lazy,  fair-haired  fellow,  Old  Hawkins 
by  name,  who,  because  he  was  large  andgood- 
homoured,  hurt  nobody.  Biggs,  on  Uie  contrary, 
was  a  sad  butly:  he  had  half-a-dozen  lacs,  and 
beat  them  all  unmercifully.  Moreover,  he  had 
a  little  brother,  a  boarder  in  Potkv's  house, 
whom,  as  a  matter  of  course,  he  hated  and 
maltreated  worse  than  any  one  else. 

"Well,  one  day,  because  young  Biggs  had  not 
bronght  his  brother  his  boots,  or  bad  not  caught 
a  ball  at  cricket,  or  for  some  other  equally 
good  reason.  Biggs  the  elder  so  belaboured  the 
poor  little  liellow,  that  Berry,  who  was  sannter- 
iiig  by,  and  saw  the  dreadful  blows  which  the 
elder  brother  was  dealing  to  Ibe  younger  with 
his  hocky-stick,  felt  a  compassion  for  the  little 
fellow  (perhaps  he  had  a  jealousy  against  Biggs, 
and  wanted  to  trv  a  few  rounds  with  him,  oat 
that  1  can't  voucn  for);  however,  Berry  passing 
by,  stopped  and  said,  "Don't  you  think  you 
have  thrashed  the  boy  enou^,  Biggs?"  He 
spoke  this  in  a  very  civil  tone,  for  he  never 
would  have  thought  of  interfering  rudely  «ilh 
the  sacred  privilege  that  an  upper  boy  at  a 
public  school  always  has  of  beating  a  junior, 
especially  when  they  happen  to  be  brothers. 

The  reply  of  Bi^s,  as  might  be  expected, 
was  to  hit  young  Biggs  with  the  hocky-stick 
twice  as  hard  as  before,  until  the  little  wretch 
bowled  with  pain.  "  I  suppose  it's  no  business 
of  yours,  Berry,"  said  Biggs,  thumping  away 
all  the  while,  and  laid  on  worse  ana  worse. 
Until  Berry  (.and,  indeed,  little  Biggs)  could 


bear  it  no  longer,  and  ibc  former,  boancing 
forwards,  wrenched  the  stick  out  of  old  Bigg^ 
hands,  and  sent  it  whirtiog  oat  of  the  cloiaur 
window,  to  the  great  wonder  of  a  crowd  iA 
us  small  boys,  who  were  looking  oa.  Little 
boys  always  like  to  see  a  little  companion  of 
their  own  soundly  beaten. 

"  There '."  said  Berry,  looking  into  Biggs' 
face,  as  much  as  to  say,  **  I've  gone  and  duae 
it;"  and  he  added  to  the  brother,  "Scodaway. 
you  little  ibiefl  I've  saved  you  this  time." 

'■Stop,  young  Biggs!"  roared  out  his  brother, 
alter  a  pause;  -and  I'll  break  every  boae  ia 
yoor  infernal,  scoundrelly  skint" 

Young  Biggi  looked  at  Berry,  then  at  hii 
brother,  then  came  at  his  brother's  order,  as  if 
back  to  be  beaten  again,  bot  lost  heart  and  nm 
away  as  fast  as  bis  little  1^  could  carry  tiim. 

"I'll  do  for  him  another  time,"  said  Biggs. 
"Here,  under  boy,  lake  my  coat:"  and  we  ail 
began  to  gather  round  and  formed  a  ring. 

'•We  had  better  wait  till  alter  school,  Bi^," 
cried  Berry,  quite  cool,  but  looking  a  little  pale. 

There  are  only  five  minutes  now,  and  it  wiU 
take  yon  more  than  that  to  thrash  me" 

Biggs  npon  this  committed  a  great  mot,  f«r 
he  struck  Berry  slightly  across  the  Jbce  with 
the  back  of  his  hand,  sayiag,  Yon  are  io  i 
fright."  Bat  this  was  a  feeling  which  Frank 
Berry  did  not  in  the  least  entertain,  for  in  reply 
to  Biggs'  back  hander,  and  as  quick  as  tbougbti 
and  with  all  bis  might  and  main— pong!  be 
delivered  a  blow  upon  old  Biggs'  nose  Ihit 
made  the  claret  sport,  and  seat  the  second  cock 
down  to  the  ground  as  if  he  had  been  shot. 

He  was  up  again,  however,  in  a  minute,  his 
face  white  and  gashed  with  blood,  his  eyes 
glaring  a  ghastly  spectacle;  and  Berry,  neaa* 
while,  had  taken  his  coat  off,  and  by  this  tine 
there  were  gathered  in  the  cloisters,  on  all  the 
windows,  utd  upon  each  other's  shoulders,  120 
young  gentlemen  at  the  very  least,  fortheneni 
bad  Kooe  out  through  the  playground  of"' 
fight  between  Berry  and  Biggs.' 

But  Berry  was  quite  right  io  his  remark  about 
the  propriety  of  deferring  the  business,  for 
this  minute  Mr.  Chip,  the  second  master.  can« 
down  the  cloisters  going  into  school,  Mid  eriaow 
in  his  queer  way  as  be  saw  the  state  oiBigg* 
face.  "Holloa,  Mr.  Biggs,"  said  be,  I  op- 
pose von  have  run  agunst  a  finger-post"  Jou 
was  the  regular  joke  with  us  at  school,  and  yoo 
may  be  sure  we  all  laughed  heartily,  as  *« 
always  did  when  Mr.  Chip  made  ajoke.  or  tny 
thing  like  a  joke.   "  You  had  bettor  go  to  the 

{tump,  sir,  and  get  yourself  washed,  and  Wi 
et  Dr.  Muzzle  sec  you  in  that  condition. 
saying,  Mr.  Chip  disappeared  to  his  dau^" 
the  under  school,  whither  all  we  little  »P 
followed  him. 
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It  was  Wednesday,  a  half-holyday,  as  every 
body  knows,  and  boiled  tteef  day  at  Slaagliter- 
bouse.  1  was  in  the  same  boarding'hoose  as 
Berry,  and  we  all  looked  to  see  whether  he 
ate  a  good  dinner,  Just  as  one  would  examine 
a  man  who  was  going  to  be  hanged.  I  recollect, 
in  after  life,  in  <jennany,  seeing  a  friend  who 
was  going  to  fight  a  duel,  eat  five  larks  lor  bis 
breakfast,  and  taoushi  I  had  seldom  witnessed 
mater  courage.  Berry  ate  moderately  of  the 
boiled  heef— boiled  child  we  used  to  call  it 
at  school,  in  our  elegant,  jocular  way;  he  knew 
a  great  deal  better  than  to  load  his  stomach 
ipDD  the  eve  of  saA,  a  contest  as  was  going 
to  take  place 

Dinner  was  very  soon  over,  and  Mr.  Chip, 
who  had  been  all  the  while  joking  Berry,  and 
pressing  him  to  eat,  called  him  up  into  his  study, 
ro  tbe  great  disappointment  of  us  all,  for  we 
thoQght  be  was  going  to  prevent  the  fight,  but 
DO  soch  thin^.  The  Rev.  Edward  Chip  took 
Beiry  into  hts  study,  and  poared  him  oat  two 
glasses  of  port  wine,  which  he  made  him  take 
widt  a  biscuit,  and  patted  him  on  the  back, 
ad  went  off.  I  have  no  dovbt  he  was  longing, 
like  all  of  as;  to  see  tbe  battle,  but  etiquette. 
Ton  know,  foriude. 

When  we  mnt  out  into  Ae  green,  old  Haw- 
kins was  there— the  great  Hawkins,  the  cock 
of  tbe  school.  I  have  never  seen  ike  man  since, 
bat  still  think  of  him  as  of  something  awftil, 

E'gantic,  mysterious;  he  who  could  thrash  every 
idy,  who  could  beat  all  ihe  masters:  how  we 
loBged  for  him  to  put  in  bis  hand  and  lick 
Matxle!  He  was  a  doll  bo^,  not  very  high  in 
Ae  school,  and  had  all  his  exerdses  written 
lor  kun.  Nozzle  knew  this,  bot  Munle  respected 
bin,  never  called  him  up  to  read  Greek  plays; 

r«d  over  all  his  blunders,  which  were  many; 
bim  go  out  of  half-holydays  into  the  town 
u  be  pfeased ;  how  should  any  man  dare  to 
stop  him— the  great,  calm,  magnanimous,  silent 
Strength  I  They  say  be  licked  a  Life-Guardsman, 
1  wonder  whether  it  was  Shaw  who  killed  all 
tbose  Frenchskcn?  no,  it  couldn't  be  Shaw,  for 
be  was  dead  am  champ  ^konneur;  but  he  would 
have  Ucked  Shaw  he  had  bem  alive.  A 
bft^enan  I  know  he  licked,  at  Jack  Randall's 
ii  ^Maai^ter-hoiise  Lane.  Old  Hawkins  was 
kn>  hzy  to  pla^  at  cricket;  he  sauntered  all 
day  in  the  sunshine  about  the  green,  accompanied 
by  linle  Tippins,  who  was  in  the  sixth  form, 
iingbed  and  joked  at  Hawkins  eternally,  and 
*u  tbe  person  who  wrote  all  his  exercises. 

Instead  of  goiag  into  town  this  afternoon, 
Hawkins  remained  at  Slaughter-house  to  see 
Ibe  great  fight  between  the  second  and  third 
wcks. 

Tbe  dtffinent  masters  of  the  school  kept  board- 
^^kooaes  (snch  as  Potky's,  Chip's,  Wickens's, 
joey's  and  so  on),  and  the  play-ground,  or 
"S^a,"  as  it  was  called,  although  the  only 
"■uiK  green  about  the  place  was  the  broken  glass 
Ml  trie  walls  that  separate  i^aughter-houso  from 
Wilderness  Row  and  Goswell  Street.  (Many  a 
nne  have  I  seen  Mr.  Pickwick  look  out  of 
b«  window  in  that  street,  though  we  did  not 
■WW  him  then.)  The  play-ground,  or  green, 
*M  common  to  all.  But  if  any  stray  boy  from 
rodty's  was  found,  for  instance,  in,  or  entering 


into.  Chip's  house,  the  most  dreadful  tortures 
were  practised  upon  him,  as  I  can  answer  in 
my  own  case. 

Fancy,  then,  our  astonishment  at  seeing  a  little 
three-foot  wretch,  of  the  name  of  Wills,  one 
of  Hawkins's  fags  (they  were  both  in  Polky's), 
walk  undismayed  amonsst  us  lions  at  Chip  s 
bouse,  as  tbe  '*  rich  and  rare"  young  lady  in 
Ireland.  We  were  going  to  set  upon  him 'and 
devour  or  otherwise  maltreat  him,  when  he 
cried  out  in  a  little,  shrill,  impertinent  voice, 
"Tell  Berry  J  want  kirn." 

We  all  roared  with  laughter.  Berry  was  in 
the  sixth  form,  and  Wills  or  any  under  boy 
would  as  soon  have  thooght  of  **wanting"  bim, 
as  I  should  of  wanting  the  Duke  of  WeliingtoD. 

Little  Wills  looked  round  in  an  imperious 
kind  of  way.  *<Well,"  says  he,  stampmg  his 
foot,  "do  you  hear?  Telt  Berry  that  Hawkims 
wants  him." 

As  for  resisting  the  law  of  Hawkins,  yon 
might  as  soon  tbiuk  of  resisting  immortal  Jove. 
Berry  and  Tolmash,  who  was  to  be  his  bottle- 
holder,  made  their  appearance  immediately,  and 
walked  out  into  the  green  where  Hawkins  was 
waiting,  and,  with  an  irresistible  audacity  that 
only  belonged  to  himself,  in  the  face  of  nature 
and  all  the  regulations  of  the  place,  was  smoking 
a  cigar.  When  Berry  aud  Tolmash  found  him, 
the  three  began  slowly  pacing  up  and  down  in 
the  sunshine,  and  we  little  boys  watched  them. 

Hawkins  moved  his  arms  and  hands  every 
now  and  then,  and  was  evidently  laying  down 
the  law  about  boxing.  We  saw  his  fists  darting 
out  every  now  and  then  with  mysterious  swift- 
ness, hitting  one,  two,  quick  as  thought,  as  if 
in  the  face  of  an  adversary :  now  his  left  band 
went  np,  as  if  guarding  nis  own  head,  now 
his  immraise  right  fist  dreadfully  flapped  the  air, 
as  if  punishing  fais  imaginary  opponent's  miser- 
able ribs.  Tbe  conversation  lasted  for  some 
ten  minutes,  about  which  time  gown-boys'  dinner 
was  over,  and  we  saw  these  youths  in  their 
black,  horned-button  jackets  and  knee-breeches, 
issuing  from  their  door  in  the  cloisters.  There 
were  no  hoops,  no  cricket-bats,  as  usual  on  a 
half-holyda^.  Who  would  have  thought  of  play 
in  expectation  of  such  tremendous  sport  as  was 
in  store  for  us? 

Towering  among  the  gown-boys,  of  whom  he 
was  the  head  and  the  tyrant,  leaning  upon 
Bushby's  arm,  and  followed  at  a  little  distance 
by  many  curious,  pale,  awe-stricken  bovs,  dressed 
in  bis  black  silk  stockings,  which  be  always 
sported,  aud  with  a  crimson  bandanna  tied  round 
his  waist,  came  Bicos.  His  nose  was  swollen 
with  the  blow  given  before  school,  but  his  eyes 
flashed  fire.  Hb  was  laughing  and  sneering 
with  Bosbby,  and  evidently  intended  to  make 
minced  meat  of  Berry. 

The  betting  besftn  pretty  freely;  the  bets 
were  against  poor  Berry.  Five  to  three  were 
ofliered— in  ginger>beer.  I  took  six  to  four  in 
raspberry  open  tarts.  The  upper  boys  carried 
the  thing  farther  still:  and  I  know  for  a  fact, 
that  Swang's  book  amoonted  to  four  pound 
three  (but  lie  hedged  a  good  deal),  uid  Tittery 
lost  seventeen  shillings  in  a  single  bet  to  Pitts, 
who  took  tbe  odds. 
As  Biggs  and  his  party  arrived,  I  heard  Haw- 
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kiu  say  to  Beny,  "For  Heaven's  sake,  my 
boy,  fib  with  your  right,  and  Hiiiid!  kit  tefl 
kaniiV 

Middle  Briars  was  voted  to  be  too  confined 
a  space  for  die  combat,  and  it  was  agreed  that 
it  snoatd  take  place  behind  the  onder-school  in 
the  shade,  whitner  we  all  weoL  Hawkins,  with 
his  immense  silver  buntiug-walch,  kept  the  time; 
and  water  was  brought  from  the  pump  close 
to  Notley's  the  pastry-cook's^  who  did  not  ad- 
mire fistycafi^  at  all  on  hall-holidays,  for  the 
fights  kept  the  boys  away  from  his  shop  Gutley 
was  the  only  fellow  in  the  school  who  remained 
faithful  to  him,  and  he  sal  on  the  connter— the 
great,  gormandising  beastl— eating  tarts  the 
whole  day. 


This  famous  fight,  as  every  Slanghter-hooie 
man  knows,  lasted  for  two  hours  and  tveotv- 
nine  minutes,  by  Hawkins's  imraeose  watcb. 
All  this  time  the  air  resounded  with  cries  of 
"Go  it.  Berry!  Go  it.  Biggs!  Pitch  ioto  him! 
Give  it  him!"  and  so  on.  Shall  1  describe  the 
hundred  and  two  rounds  of  the  combat?— No! 
Jugel  must  publish  a  supplement,  and  the  tasts 
for  such  descriptions  has  passed  away, 
o        «         o  « 

And  what,  pray,  has  this  battle  and  a  pared 
of  school-boys  to  do  with  Men's  If  ioM,  the  title 
at  the  head  of  this  paper? 

"Whht  it  has  to  do  with  jVea's  Wive»1—k 
great  deal  more,  madam,  than  you  think  tat, 
.  Only  read  Chapter  IL,  sod  yon  shall  hear. 


CbAPTEB  II.    TBS  COMBAT  AT  VEBSAUXBB. 


I  afterwards  came  to  be  Berry's  fag,  and, 
though  beaten  by  him  daily,  he  allowed,  of 
cooiM,  no  one  dse  to  lay  n  hand  upon  me, 
and  I  got  no  more  thrashing  than  was  good  for 
me.  Thos  an  intimacy  grew  up  between  as, 
and  after  he  left  Slaughter-house  and  went  into 
Ae  dragoons,  the  honest  fellow  did  not  forget 
his  old  friend,  but  actually  made  his  appearance 
one  day  in  tbs  playground  in  moustacbios  and 
a  braided  cost,  and  gave  me  a  gold  pencil-case 
and  a  couple  of  sovereigns.  I  blu&hed  when 
I  took  them,  but  take  them  1  did;  and  t  think 
the  thing  I  almost  best  recollect  in  my  life,  is 
the  sight  of  Berry  getting  behind  an  immense 
bay  cab-horse,  which  was  held  by  a  correct 
litue  groom,  and  was  waiting  near  the  school  in 
Slaughter-house  Square.  He  proposed,  too,  to 
have  me  lo  Lon^s,  where  he  was  lodging  for 
the  time;  but  this  invitation  was  refused  in  my 
behalf  by  Dr.  Muzzle,  who  said,  and  possibly 
with  correctness,  that  I  should  get  little  good 
by  spending  my  bolyday  widi  such  a  scape- 
grace. 

Once  afterwards  he  came  to  see  me  at  Christ- 
chorch,  and  we  made  a  show  of  writing  to  one 
another,  and  didn't,  and  always  had  a  hearty 
mutual  good-will;  and  though  we  did  not  quite 
burst  ioto  tears  on  parting,  were  yet  quite 
happy  when  occasion  threw  as  together,  and  so 
almost  lost  sight  of  each  other.  1  heard  lately 
that  Berry  was  married,  and  am  rather  ashamed 
to  say,  ihat  I  was  not  so  curious  as  even  to 
ask  the  maiden  name  of  his  lady. 

Last  summer  I  was  at  Paris,  and  had  gone 
over  to  Versailles  to  meet  a  party,  one  of 
which  was  a  voong  lady  to  whom  I  was  ten- 
deriy  *  B.  But,  never  mind.  The  day  was 
rainy,  and  the  party  did  not  keep  its  appoi^ 
ment;  and  after  yawning  through  the  intemin- 
able  palace  picture^leries,  and  then  making 
an  attempt  to  smoke  a  cigar  in  the  nalaee- 
nrden— for  which  crime  I  was  nearly  run 
through  the  body  by  a  rascally  sentinel —  1  was 
driven,  perforce,  into  the  great,  bleak,  lonely 
Place  before  the  palace,  with  its  roads  branching 
off  to  all  the  towns  in  the  world,  which  Louis 
aod  Napoleon  once  intended  to  conquer,  and 
there  enjoyed  my  favourite  pursuit  at  leisure, 
and  was  meditating  whether  I  should  go  back 
to  Vijonr^s  tn  dimer,  or  patronise  my  iriend 


M.  Duboux  of  the  Hdtel  des  Reservoirs,  whs 
gives  not  only  a  good  dinner,  bat  as  dear  a 
one  as  heart  can  desire.  I  was,  I  say,  mediutf- 
ing  these  things,  when  a  carriage  passed  ky. 
It  was  a  smart,  low  calash,  with  a  pair  of  bay 
horses  and  a  postilion  in  a  drab  jacket,  tbit 
twinkled  with  lonumerable  buttons;  and  I  was 
too  much  occupied  in  admiriag  the  build  of 
the  machine,  and  the  extreme  tightness  of  the 
fellow's  inexpressibles,  to  lo<4t  at  the  penos- 
ages  within  the  carriage,  when  the  geaUemaa 
roared  oat  "Fitz!"  and  the  postilion  patM 
up,  and  the  lady  gave  a  shrill  scream,  and  a 
little  black-muazlM  spaniel  began  bwking  and 
yelling  with  all  his  might,  and  a  man 
mousucbios  jumped  out  of  the  vehicle,  sb4 
began  shaking  me  by  the  hand. 

*' Drive  home,  John,"  said  the  geatlewi; 
"I'll  be  with  you,  my  love,  in  a  instant— if* 
an  old  friend.  Fitz,  let  me  present  you  to  Hit- 
Berry." 

The  lady  made  an  exceedingly  gentle  indis- 
ation  of  her  black  velvet  bonnet,  and  mi, 
"Pra/,  my  love,  remember  th^  it  is  jost  din* 
ner-time.  However,  never  mind  aie."  Asd 
with  another  slight  toss  and  a  nod  to  the  poi- 
tilion,  that  iodividoal's  white  leather  hieeclM 
began  to  jump  up  and  down  again  in  the  saddk, 
and  the  carriage  disappeared,  leaving  ns  shak- 
ing my  old  friend  Berry  by  the  hand. 

He  had  long  qoitied  the  army,  but  still  wort 
bis  military  beard,  which  cave  to  his  fair  pin" 
face  a  fierce  and  lioo-Iike  look.  He  was  extra- 
ordinarily glad  to  see  me,  as  on^  moo  art 
glad  who  live  in  a  small  town,  or  in  dull  com- 
pany. There  is  no  destroyer  of  friendship!  hw 
London,  where  a  man  has  no  time  to  tHwt  « 
his  ne^bonr,  and  has  far  too  nuny  frieads  >;> 
care  for  them.  He  told  nw  in  a  hresik  of  u* 
marriage,  and  how  happy  he  was,  and  stnipt 
iBsiated  that  1  mnst  come  home  lo  iiaaa,  >h 
see  more  of  Angelica,  who  had  inrited 
herself— didn't  I  hoar  her? 

"  Mis.  Berry  asked  yoM,  Frank,  bat  1  cw 
tainly  did  not  bear  her  Msk  wuf" 

"She  would  not  have  mentioned  Ihe  diaM' 
but  that  she  meant  me  to  ask  you-  I 
she  did,  cried  Frank  Berry.    "And,  beBdsi-- 
hang  it— I'm  master  of  the  house.   So  caw 
yon  shalL  No  coemony,  old  boy*one  win 
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frtenda— soag  fwnUy  par^— and  well  talk  of 
vid  tines  over  a  bottio  of  dareL" 

Tbare  did  not  seem  to  aie  to  be  the  slightest 
abjectioD  to  this  arransemeDt,  except  Uiat  my 
boots  were  muddy,  and  my  coat  of  the  morning 
sort  But  as  it  was  quite  impossible  to  go  to 
^uis  and  back  again  in  a  <|uarter  of  an  hour, 
and  as  a  man  may  dine  with  perfect  comfort 
to  himself  in  a  frock-coat,  it  did  not  occur  to 
me  to  be  particularly  squeamish,  or  to  decline 
aa  old  inend's  invitation  upon  a  pretext  so 
iriviaL 

Accordingly  we  walked  to  a  small  house  in 
ibe  Avenue  de  Paris,  and  were  admitted  first 
into  a  small  garden  ornameuted  by  a  grotto,  a 
fonnliin,  and  several  nymphs  in  plaster  of 
Paris,  then  ap  a  mouldy  old  sleep  stair  into 
I  hall,  where  a  statue  of  Cupid  and  another 
of  Venus  welcomed  us  with  their  eterual  sim- 
per; then  through  a  salle-d-manger,  where 
covers  were  laid  for  six;  and  finally  to  a  little 
salon,  where  Fido  the  dog  began  to  howl 
fiuiotisly  axK:ording  to  his  wont. 

It  was  one  of  the  old  pavilions  that  had  been 
hilt  for  a  pleasure-house  in  the  gay  days  of 
Versailles,  ornamented  with  abundance  of  damp 
and  cracked  gilt  cornices,  and  mir- 
rors let  into  the  walls,  and  gilded  once,  but 
DOW  painted  a  dingy  French  white.  The  long 
low  windows  looked  into  the  court  where  the 
foDatain  played  its  ceaseless  dribble,  surrounded 
by  numerous  rank  creepers  and  weedy  flowers, 
bnt  in  the  midst  of  which  the  statues  stood 
with  their  bases  quite  moist  and  green. 

1  bate  fountains  and  statues  in  dark,  confined 
^aees;  that  cheerless,  endless  plashing  of  water 
13  the  most  inhospitable  sound  ever  heard.  The 
stiff  grin  of  those  Frraich  statues,  or  ogling 
Caoova  Graces,  is  by  do  means  more  happy, 
i  think,  than  the  smue  of  a  skeleton,  and  not 
to  natural.  Those  little  pavilions  in  which  the 
oM  roues  sported,  were  never  meant  lo  be 
seen  by  daylight,  depend  on't.  They  were 
lifted  op  with  a  hundred  wax-candles,  and 
that  little  fountain  yonder  was  meant  only  to 
cool  the  claret.  And  so,  my  first  impression 
of  Benys  place  of  abode  was  rather  a  dismal 
one.  However,  I  heard  him  in  the  saiie-a- 
wmger  drawing  the  corks  which,  went  off  with 
a  cloopf  and  that  consoled  me. 

As  for  tihe  funiiture  of  the  rooms  appertain- 
in;:  lo  the  Berrys,  there  was  a  harp  in  a  leather 
use,  and  a  piano,  and  a  flute-box.  and  a  huge 
tanbonr  witn  a  Saracen's  nose  just  begun,  and 
likewise  on  the  table  a  multiplicity  of  those 
Hide  gilt  books  half  sentimental  and  half  re- 
%oiis,  which  the  wants  of  the  age  and  of  our 
;o«ig  ladies  have  produced  in  such  numbers 
<^Ute.  1  quarrel  with  no  lady's  taste  in  that 
^sy:  but  helgho!  I  had  rather  that  Mrs.  Fiu- 
Boodle  should  read  Humphrey  Ctinkert 
Besides  these  works,  there  was  a  Peerage, 
coarse.  What  genteel  family  was  ever 
without  one? 

1  was  making  for  the  door  to  see  Frank 
drawing  the  corks,  and  was  bounced  at  by  the 
juxiable  little  black-muzzled  spaniel,  who  fastened 
his  iceth  in  my  panlaioons,  and  received  a  polite 
■Kk  in  consequence,  which  sent  him  howling 
M  tte  other  md  of  the  room,  and  the  animal 


was  just  in  the  act  of  performing  that  feat  of 
agility,  when  the  door  opened  and  madame 
made  her  appearance.  Frank  came  behind  her 
peering  over  her  shoulder  with  rather  an  anxious 
look 

Mrs.  Berry  is  an  exceedingly  white  and  lean 
person.  She  has  thick  eyebrows  whicli  meet 
rather  dangerously  over  her  nose,  which  ii 
Grecian,  and  a  small  mouth  with  no  lip;)— a 
sort  of  feeble  pucker  in  the  face,  as  it  were. 
Under  her  eyebrows  are  a  pair  of  enormous 
eyes,  which  she  is  in  the  habit  of  turning  cou- 
stanlly  ceilingwards.  Her  hair  is  rather  scarce 
and  worn  iu  bandeaux,  and  she  commonly 
mounts  a  sprig  of  laurel,  or  a  dark  flower  or 
two,  which,  with  the  sham^tour — 1  believe  that 
is  the  name  of  the  knob  of  artificial  hair  that 
many  ladies  sport— givc3  her  a  rigid  and  clas- 
sicaf  look,  She  is  dressed  in  black,  and  has 
invariably  the  neatest  of  silk  stockings  and 
shoes;  for  forsooth  her  foot  is  a  fine  one,  and 
she  always  sits  with  it  before  her,  looking  at 
it,  stamping  it,  and  admiring  it  a  great  deal. 
"Fido,'  she  says  lo  her  spaniel,  -'you  have 
almost  crushed  my  poor  foot;"  or,  -*Fraiik," 
to  her  husband,  "brmg  me  a  footstool  3"  ur, 
**  I  sufier  so  from  cold  in  the  feet,"  and  so 
forth ;  but  be  the  conversation  what  it  will,  she 
is  always  sure  to  put  her  foot  into  it. 

She  mvariably  wears  on  her  neck  the  mi- 
niature of  her  late  father,  Sir  George  Catacomb, 
apothecary  to  George  111.;  and  she  thinks  those 
two  men  the  greatest  the  world  ever  saw.  She 
was  bom  in  Baker  Street,  Portnian  Square, 
and  that  is  saying  almost  enough  of  her.  She 
is  as  long,  as  genteel,  and  as  dreary,  as  that 
deadly-lively  place,  and  ^orts,  by  way  of  or^ 
nameut,  her  papa's  hatchment,  as  it  were,  as 
everv  tenth  Baker  Street  bouse  has  taught  her. 

What  induced  such  a  jolly  fellow  as  Frank 
Berry  to  marry  Hiss  Angelica  Catacomb,  no 
one  can  tell.  Be  met  her,  he  says,  at  a  ball 
at  Hampton  Court,  where  his  regiment  was 
quartered,  and  where,  to  this  day,  lives  "  her 
aunt  Lady  Pasb."  She  alludes  perpetually  in 
conversation  to  that  celebrated  lady;  and  if  you 
look  in  the  Baronetage  to  the  pedigree  of  the 
Paah  family,  you  may  see  manuscript  notes  by 
Mrs.  Frank  Berry,  relative  to  them  and  herself. 
Thus,  when  you  see  in  print  that  Sir  John 
Pasb  married  Angelica,  daughter  of  Graves  Ca- 
tacomb, Esq.,  in  a  neat  hand  you  find  written, 
and  tister  of  the  tale  Sir  George  Catacomb,  of 
Baker  Street,  Portman  Square;  "A,  B."  fol- 
lows  of  course.  It  is  a  wonder  bow  fond  ladies 
are  of  writing  in  books  and  signing  their  charm- 
ing initials!  Mrs.  Berry's  beforerocnlioned  little 
gilt  books  are  scored  with  pencil-marks,  or  oc- 
casionally at  the  margin  with  a  I—note  of  in- 
terjecdon,  or  the  words  "too  true,  A.  B."  and 
so  on.  Much  may  be  learned  with  regard  to 
lovely  women  by  a  look  at  the  books  she  reads 
in:  and  I  had  gained  no  inconsiderable  know* 
ledge  of  Mrs  Berry  by  the  ten  minutes  spent 
in  the  drawing-room,  while  she  was  at  her 
toilette  in  the  adjoining  bed-chamber. 

"  You  have  often  heard  me  talk  of  George 
Fitz,"  says  Berry,  with  an  appealing  look  to 
madame. 

**Very  often,"  answered  his  lady,  in  a  tone 
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which  clearly  meant  "a  i^rcat  deal  too  much." 
"Pray.sir,"  continiicd  she,  looking  at  my  boots 
with  all  tier  iiiisht,  "are  we  to  have  your  com- 
pany at  dinner  ^" 

"Of  course  you  are,  my  dear;  what  else  do 
you  think  he  came  for.  Von  would  not  have 
the  man  go  back  to  Paris  to  get  his  evening 
coal,  would  you?'' 

"At  least,  my  love,  I  hope  you  will  go  and 

Eat  on  yours,  and  change  those  mnddy  boots, 
ady  Pash  will  be  here  in  five  minutes,  and 
vou'know  Dobus  is  as  panctDalas  clockwork." 
Yhen  tunting  to  me  with  a  sort  of  apology  that 
was  as  consoling  as  a  box  on  the  ear,"  We 
have  some  friends  at  dinner,  sir,  who  arc  rather 

E articular  persons;  but  1  am  sure  when  they 
car  that  yon  only  came  on  a  sudden  invitation, 
they  will  excuse  your  morning-dress.— Bah, 
what  a  smell  of  smoke!" 

With  this  speech  madame  placed  herself  ma- 
jestically on  a  sofa,  put  out  her  Ibot^  called 
Fidn,  and  relapsed  into  an  icy  silence.  Frank 
had  long  Hnce  evacuated  the  premises,  with  a 
ntefnl  look  at  his  wife,  but  never  daring  to 
cast  a  glance  at  mc.  I  saw  the  whole  business 
at  once :  here  was  this  Hon  of  a  fellow  tamed 
down  by  a  she  Van  Amburgh,  and  fetching 
and  carrying  at  her  orders  a  great  deal  more 
obediently  than  her  little  yowling  black-muKztol 
darling  of  a  Fido. 

1  am  not,  however,  to  be  tamed  so  easily, 
and  was  deteraiined  in  this  instance  not  to  be 
in  the  least  disconcerted,  or  to  shew  the  smallest 
sign  of  ill-humour:  so  to  mover  the  conver- 
sation, I  began  about  Lady  Pash. 

I  heard  you  mention  the  name  of  Pash,  I 
think,"  said  I:  '<!  know  a  lady  of  that  name, 
and  a  very  ugly  one  it  ;s  too." 

"It  is  most  probably  not  the  same  person," 
answered  Mrs.  Berry,*  with  a  look  wnich  in- 
timated that  a  fellow  like  me  could  neverhave 
had  the  honour  to  knoM'  so  exalted  a  person. 

*<  I  mean  old  Lady  Pash  of  Hampton  Court. 
Fat  woman— fair,  ain't  she— wears  an  amethyst 
in  her  forehead,  has  one  eye,  a  blond  wig,  and 
dresses  in  light  green  f" 

"Lady  Pash,  sir,  is  mv  Aivr,"  answered 
Mrs.  Berry  (not  altogether  displeased,  although 
she  expected  money  from  the  old  lady;  but  yon 
know  we  love  to  hear  our  friends  abased  when 
It  can  be  safely  done). 

indeed!  she  was  a  daughter  of  old  Ca- 
tacomb's of  Windsor,  I  remember,  the  under- 
taker. They  called  her  husband  Callipash.  and 
her  ladyship  Pishpash.  you  see  madam, 
that  1  know  the  whole  family  Y" 

"Mr.  Fitz>Sinionft!"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Berry, 
rising,  "I  am  not  accostomed  to  hear  nick- 
names applied  to  myself  and  my  family:  end 
tnnsi  beg  yon,  when  yon  honour'as  witfi  yonr 
companv,  to  spare  our  feelings  as  muth  as'pns- 
Sible.  Mr.  Catacomb  had  the  confidence  ol  his 
sovRREins.  sfr,  and  Sir  John  Pash  was  of  Charles 
ll.'s  creation.  Tlift  one  was  my  uncle,  sir,  (he 
other  my  grandfather!" 

"My  dear  madam,  I  am  extremely  sorry, 
ahd  most  sincerely  apologise  for  my'inadve'r- 
tenee.    But  von  owe  me  an  apolo^  too:  my 
name  is  not  Fitz-Simons  but  Fitz-Bondle." 
"What!  of  Boodio  Hall,-^y  husband's  Old  I 


friend:  of  Charles  I. 'a  creation?  My  iw  sir, 
I  beg  yon  a  thousand  pardons,  and  am  ddi^ 
(>d  to  welcome  a  person  of  whom  I  have  heard 
Frank  say  so  much-  Frank  (to  Berr>',  who 
soon  entered  in  very  glossy  boots  and  a  white 
wnistcoat),  do  you  know,'  darling,  I  mistook 
Mr.  Filx-Booille  for  Mr.  Fitz-Simons-4kat  bo^ 
rid  Irish  horse-dealing  person:  and  1  aerer, 
never,  never  can  pardon  myself  for  beiag  m 
rude  to  him." 

The  big  eyes  here  assumed  an  eipieisioB 
that  was  intended  to  kill  me  oat-rigkt  wilb 
kindness— from  being  calm,  still,  reserved,  Ange- 
lica suddenly  became  gay,  smiling,  confideatiiL 
and  foldtre'  She  told  me  she  had  heard  1  was 
a  sad  creature,  and  that  she  intended  to  refom 
me,  and  that  1  must  come  and  see  Frank  a 
great  deal. 

^>'ow.  althiiogh  Fitz-Simons,  for  whom  I  »u 
mistaken,  is  as  low  a  fellow  as  ever  caaie  ool 
(A  Dublin,  and  having  been  a  captain  in  bom- 
bodv's  army,  is  now  a  black-leg  and  ko^^ 
deafer  by  profession;  yet  if  I  ban  brou^t  Ym 
home  to'  Mrs.  Fita-Boodle  to  dinner,  1  sboaM 
have  tiked  far  belter  that  that  imaginary  Ia4<r 
should  have  received  him  withdecaitciviliiy,aB« 
not  insulted  the  stranger  within  her  hnsbaod's 
gates.  And,  althon^  it  was  delightfnl  to  be 
received  so  cordially  when  the  mistake  vu 
discovered,  yet  I  lonnd  that  atl  Berry's  oU 
acauainlances  were  by  no  means  so  wanal* 
welcomed:  for  another  old  sdiool*cliu>  pn- 
seiitly  made  bis  appearance,  w^o  was  treated 
in  a  very  different  manner. 

This  was  no  other  than  poor  Jack  Bolts, 
who  is  a  soft  of  small  artist  and  picture-dealer 
by  profession,  and  was  a  day-boy  at  Slaug^ 
house  when  we  were  there,  ana  \vty  serviH- 
able  in  bringing  in  sausages,  pots  ol  pickles, 
and  other  articles  of  merchandise,  which  «e 
could  not  otherwise  procure.  The  poor  fello* 
has  been  employed,  seemingly,  in  Uie  same 
Ace  of  fetchcr  and  carrier  ever  since:  and  oc- 
enpied  that  post  for  Mrs.  Berry.  It  was,  '*Mr. 
Butts,  have  yon  finished  that  drawing  forLa^ 
Pash's  album?"  and  Butts  produced  it;  aaa, 
"Did  you  match  the  sUk  for  mc  at  Delille's?" 
and  there  was  the  sitk,  bonght,  no  donbt,  with 
the  poor  fellow's  last  five  francs;  and,  "Did 

Jon  go  to  the  furniture  man  in  the  Rue  St. 
acqnes:  and  bring  the  canary-seed,  and  call 
about  my  shawl  at  that  odious  dawdling  Bb- 
dame  Fichet's;  and  have  you  brought  the  ;«i- 
tar-strings  ?  " 

Butts  hadn't  brought  the  guitar-strings;  a>d 
thereon  Mrs.  Berry's  countenance  asaonied  Ae 
same  terrible  eqiression  which  I  had  foimeriy 
remarked  in  it,  and  which  made  mo  trenbte 
for  Berrj'. 

*'My  dear  Angelica,  though,"  said  be  with 
some  spirit,  "JackBotts  isn't  a  baggage-waggon, 
nor  a  Jackof-all-trades,  you  make  nim  paint 
pictures  for  your  women's  albums,  and  look 
after  your  upholsterer,  and  your  camry-bird. 
and  your  milliners,  and  tnni  nsty  becwse  he 
forgets  your  last  message." 

"  I  did  not  turn  nuty,  Fnnh,  as  yon  call  it 
elegantly.  I'm  vtry  nmch  diU|^  to  Hr.  Butti 
for  perfomung  my  commlssionB— very  much  ob- 
lige.  And  as  for  not  paying  ibr  the  pcMiu 
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10  it-hkh  voQ  so  kiiidlv allude,  Frank,  /  sboald 

Mver  have  Uiou|;lit  of  offering  payment  for  so 
paltry  a  service:  but  I'm  sure  1  shall  be  hapiiv 
to  pay,  if  Mr.  Butts  will  send  me  in  his  bill.  ' 

"By  Jove,  Angelica,  this  is  too  sirongl" 
boaoced  out  Berry:  but  tlie  Uttte  matrimonial 
tqnabble  was  abruptly  ended,  by  Berry's  Frvm  h 
DUB  flinong  open  tlie  door  and  annnunciug 
MiUDi  PAsa  and  Doctor  Dobus.  Mliich  two 
personages  made  their  appearance. 

The  person  of  old  Fash  baa  been  alrBadv 
pareaiheiicaUy  described.  But  quite  difl'crcnt 
from  her  dismal  niece  in  temperamoot,  she  is 
as  jnlly  an  old  widow  as  ever  wore  weeds, 
8be  was  attached  somehow  to  the  court,  and 
has  a  maltjplicity  of  stories  about  the  printosses 
lod  the  old  king,  to  which  Mrs.  Berry  never 
bils  to  call  your  attention  ia  her  grave,  im- 
iwriant  way.  Lady  Fash  has  ridden  many  a 
lime  to  the  AViiHlsor.  bounds:  she  made  her 
tinsband  become  a  member  of  the  ronr-tit-hand 
dub,  and  has  numberless  stories  aboat  Sir  <iod- 
In-y  Webster,  Sir  John  Lade,  and  the  old  heroes 
of  those  times.  She  has  lent  a  rouleau  to  Dick 
SliendaB,  and  remembers  Lord  Byron  when  be 
wu  a  sulky  slim  young  lad.  She  says  Charles 
Fi>\  was  the  pleasanK^t  fellow  she 'ever  niet 
«ith,  and  has  not  the  slightest  ohjectioa  to  ii»- 
fem  yoi  that  one  of  the  princes  was  verv  tuuch 
ta  hive  with  her.  Yet  somehow  she  is  only 
Cftv-two  years  oM,  and  I  have  never  becnablr 
i»  understand  ber  cidcalatioD.  One  day  or  other 
before  her  eye  wentoM,  and  before  those  pearls 
leetb  of  hers  were  stack  te  ber  gams  by  ^iJ, 
fbe  most  have  been  a  pretty-looking  body  cnon<;h. 
Yet  in  spite  ot  the  latter  inconvenience,  slii- 
tits  and  drinks  too  mach  every  dav,  and  losses 
off  a  glass  of  DUraschine  with  a  tpcml>ling.  pudgy 
bu<l,  every  finger  of  which  twinkles  with  a 
ionn,  at  least,  of  oid  rim^s.  She  has  a  sten 
tboat  eveiT  one  of  those  nugK.  and  a  stnpi^ 
Me  loo.  But  there  is  always  soaiedtmg  plea- 
UM,  I  think,  M  stapid  family  staries:  tbeyarc 
gM|.bearted  peopte  who  teHl  Aem. 

As  for  Mrs.  Machil,  nothing  need  be  said  «f 
ber:  she  is  Fash's  oempaniun,  she  has  lived 
*ith  Lady  Fash  since  the  peace.  ?ior  does  my 
Wy  take*  any  m^re  notice  of  her  than  of  the 
dost  of  the  earth.  She  calls  her  "peer  Mncbit," 
>W  considers  her  a  half-witted  creatnre.  Mrs. 
Iterry  hates  ber  oordially,  and  thiiUts  she  is  a 
dni^nig  «ead-eater,  who  has  foraied  a  conspi- 
ncy  to  roh  her  of  her  anat's  foMnne.  She  never 
■poke  a  word  to  |ia«rlliiichit  daring  the  wfaok 
HdiHciL  or  oSered  to  help  her  to  any  tbb^ 
•M  Ibe  tMe. 

H  respect  tb  Dabus,  he  is  an  old  Peninsnlar 
■w.  as  yaa  are  made  to  know  before  yon  have 
wen  very  loag  in  his  company ;  and,  like  most 
vmy  sorgeons,  is  a  great  deal  more  military  in 
w  looks  aiM  conversation  than  the  combatnut 

Rrt  of  the  forces.  He  has  adopted  the  sham- 
&e-of-W«lliagton  air,  which  is  by  no  means 
MKofeiaion  in  veterans;  and  though  one  of  the 
t^mst  md  softest  feltows  n.-coiistence,  speaks 
vowlj  and  bricfh-.  and  raps  out  an  oath  or 
t«n  occasionally,  as  it  is  said  a  certain  great 
t«pt*in  does,  fiesides  the  above,  we  sat  down 
{•able  with  CapUin  Goff,  late  of  the— High, 
•"••ws;  the  Rev.  I^inmel  YHiey,  who  preitrhes 


at  St.  Germains;  little  Cutler,  and  the  French- 
man, who  always  will  he  at  English  parties  on 
the  Continent,  and  who,  after  makuiz  some 
frightful  efforts  to  speak  English,  subsides  and 
is  heard  of  no  more.  Young  married  ladies 
and  heads  t>f  families  generally  have  him  for 
the  purpose  of  waltzing,  and  in  return  he  in- 
forms his  friends  of  the  club  or  tlie  caf^  that 
bo  has  made  the  coiiqaest  of  a  charmante 
AnglaUe.  Listen  to  me,  all  family  men  who 
read  this!  and  never  let  an  unmarried  Freach- 
awn  iiilo  your  doors.  This  lecture  alone  is 
worth  the  price  of  tito  whole  paper.  It  is  not 
lliat  Ihcv  do  any  harm  in  one  case  out  of  a 
thousand.  Heaven  forbid !  but  they  mean  harm. 
'I'hey  look  on  our  Susannahs  with  unholy, 
dishonest  eyes.  Hearken  to  two  of  the  grinuiug 
rogues  chattering  together  as  they  clink  over 
tlie  asphaltc  of  the  Boulevard  with  lacquered 
boots,  and  platieredh-iir,  and  waxed  moustachivs, 
and  tumcd-down  shirt-collars,  and  sUys  and 
goggling  eyeSf  and  hear  how  they  talk  of  a 
go<>d.  simple,  giddy,  vain,  dull,  Baker  Street 
creature,  and  canvass  ber  points,  and  shew  her 
letters  and  insinuate— never  mind,  but  1  tell  yon 
my  soul  gro>vs  angry  when  I  think  of  the  saniej 
and  I  can't  |)ear-  of  an  Englishwoman  marrying 
a  Krenrhinan  without  foeliag  a  sort  of  shame 
and  pitv  for  her.  o 

T«  retara  to  the  guests.  The  Rev.  Lemael  >\'hey 
is  a  tea<party  man,  with  a  curl  on  his  forehejd 
and  a  scented  pockctbandkercbief.  He  ties  hi* 
«1iite  neckcloth  l«  a  wonder.  Mid  1  believe 
sleeps  in  it  Ho  brings  bis  fltite  with  him:  aud 
prefers  Handel,  of  course;  bnt  has  one  or  two 
pet  profane  songs  of  llie  senliniental  kind,  and 
will  occasionally  lift  up  his  lillie  pifie  in  a  gloe. 
He  does  not  d.ince,  but  the  honest  fellow  wuuld 
give  tl*e  world  to  do  it;  and  he  leaves  liia 
clofcs  ia  the  passage,  iWugli  it  is  a  wonder  he 
wears  ibem.  for  in  the  muddiest  weather  he 
never  has  a  speck  on  his  foot.  He  was  at  St. 
Joba's  College,  Cambridge,  and  was  rallter  gav 
for  a  fenn  or  two.  lie  says.  He  is,  in  a  wort^ 
Adl  of  the  milk'nad  water  of  human  kindness, 
and  bis  family  lives  near  Hackney. 

As  fertiotf.  he  has  a  huge  sliining  bald  fore- 
head, and  immense  bristling  Indian-red  whis- 
kers.   He    wears  white   wash-leather  gloves, 
drinks  fairly,  likes  a  rubber,  and  has  a  story 
,  for  after  <Uiuier,  beginning,  "^Doctor,  j  c  racklack'l 
i  Saundy  M*Lollan,  who  joined  us  in  the  West 
'  Indies.  \>al,  sir,"  &c.    These  and  little  Cutler 
I  made  op  the  party. 

Now  it  nuv  not  have  stmck  all  readers^  biu 
UKf  sharp  feflow  conversant  with  writing  must 
have  found  oat  long  ago,  that  if  there  bad 

o  Ever)'  ponwn  who  has  lived  abrMd,  ran,  at 
OA n rue,  point  out  a  score  of  honaoFabln^xceptlaitK  tn 
the  RSite  above  htnteil  at.  iin<l  Kiiowk  iimiiy  Huch 
unloiut  In  which  U  ia  the  Fn>iichniHn  whu  hanooro 
llir  KiiKllKh  laily  by  raarrytng  her.  But  It  must  be 
Teaiemborefl  that  marrylnic  in  Fraaoo  moann  corn-  j 
nunly  fbrtune-huntiiif ;  anil  ax  Air  ttie  reapeot  In 
whieb  marrlase  )a  hold  ia  Prance,  let  all  -thn 
French  novels  in  91.  nulandi'a  lUtrary  b«  peraaetl 
by  those  who  wlrti  to  voine  to  a  deebilan  upon 
the  qneMttaa.  The  nation  iinii  rupealMi  tlie  ne^'eiitb 
cuminandoieat  I 
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hetn  something  exceedingly  interesting  to  nar- 
rate with  regard  to  this  dinner  at  Frank  Ber- 
ry's. I  should  have  come  oat  with  it  a  couple 
or  pages  since^  nor  ha\'e  kept  the  public  look- 
ing for  so  long  a  lime  at  the  mere  dish-covers 
and  ornaments  of  the  table 

But  the  simple  fact  must  now  be  told,  that 
there  was  notning  of  the  slightest  importance 
occurred  at  this  repast,  except  that  it  ^ave  me 
an  opportunity  of  studying  Mrs.  Berry  m  many 
different  ways,  and  in  .spite  of  the  extreme  com- 

flaisanoe  which  she  now  shewed  me,  and  of 
arming,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  a  most  tmfavoanble 
opinion  of  that  fair  lady;  for,  truth  to  tell,  1 
would  much  rather  she  should  have  been  civil 
to  Mrs.  Muchit,  than  outrageously  complimentary 
to  your  humble  servant;  and  as  she  professed 
not  to  know  what  on  earth  there  was  for  din- 
ner, would  it  not  have  been  much  more  natural 
ior  her  not  to  frown,  and  bub,  and  wink,  and 
point,  and  pinch  her  lips  as  often  as  Monsieur 
Anatole,  her  French  domestic,  not  knomiig  the 
ways  of  English  dinner- tables,  placed  any  thing 
out  of  its  dne  order?  The  allnsions  to  Boodle 
Hall  were  innnmerable,  and  1  don't  know  any 
greater  bore  than  to  be  obliged  to  talk  of  a 
place  which  belongs  to  nne^  e^der  brother. 
Many  questions  were  likewise  ashed  about  the 
dowager  and  her  Scotch  relatives,  the  PlumduSs, 
about  whom  Lady  Pash  knew  a  great  deal, 
having  neen  them  at  court  and  at  Lord  Mel- 
ville's. Of  course  she  had  seen  them  at  court 
and  at  Lord  Melville's  as  she  might  have  seen 
thousands  of  Scotchmen  beside:  but  what  mat- 
tered it  to  met  wbo  care  not  a  jot  for  old  Lady 
Fitz-Boodle?  "When  you  write,  you'll  say  you 
met  an  old  friend  of  her  ladvship's,"  savsHrs. 
Berry,  and  I  faithfully  promised  I  wonla  when 
I  wrote:  but  if  the  NewPost-OfBce  paid  us  for 
writing  letters  Cas  very  possibly  it  will  soon), 
I  could  not  be  bribed  to  send  a  line  to  old 
Lady  Fitz. 

In  a  word  I  found  that  Berry,  like  many 
simple  fellows  before  him,  had  made  choice  of 
an  imperious,  ill-humoured,  and  under-bred  fe- 
male for  a  wife,  and  could  see  with  half  an 
eye  that  be  was  a  great  deal  too  much  her 
slave. 

The  struggle  was  not  over  yet,  however. 
Witness  that  little  encounter  before  dinner; 
and  once  or  twice  the  honest  fellow  replied  ra- 
ther smartly  during  the  repast,  taking  especial 
care  to  atone  as  much  as  possible  for  nis  wifu's 
inattention  to  Jack  and  Mrs.  Muchit,  by  parti- 
cular attention  to  those  personages,  whom  he 
helped  to  every  thing  round  about  and  pressed 
perpetnally  to  champagne;  he  drank  but  little 
himself,  for  his  amiable  wife's  eye  was  constantly 
fixed  on  him. 

Just  at  the  conclusion  of  the  dessert,  madame, 
who  bad  bovdid  Berry  during  dinner-time,  be- 
came particularly  gracious  to  her  lord  and 
master,  and  tenderly  asked  me  if  I  did  not 
think  ^e  French  custom  was  a  good  one,  of 
men  leaving  table  with  the  ladies. 

"Upon  my  word,  ma'am,"  says  1,1  lliink  ifs 
B  most  abominable  practice." 

'^And  so  do  I,"  says  Cutter. 

"A  most  abominable  practieo!  Do  you  bear 
that  ?"  cries  Berry,  laughing,  and  filling  lii*  glass. 


jollj' 


"I'm  sure,  Frank,  when  we  we  alone  yoa 
always  come  to  the  drawiug-rooM,"  r^les  the 

lady,  sharply. 

"Oh,  yes!  when  we're  alone,  darling,"  says 
Berry,  blushing;  '*bot  now  we're  not  »Xooe— 
ha,  ha  I  Anatole,  du  Bordeaux!" 

I'm  sure  they  sat  after  the  ladie:*  at  Carllon 
House;  didn't  they.  Lady  Pash?"  says  Dobu, 
who  likes  his  glass. 

That  they  did  1"  say  my  lady,  giving  biu  a 
notL 

racklackt,"  exclaims  Captain  Goff,  **wbei 
I  was  in  the  Mauritius,  that  Husiress  )Ue 
Whirter,  who  ctMnmanded  the  Saxly-Sackood, 
used  to  sa>,  'Mac,  if  ye  want  to  get  lively, 
ye'U  not  stop  for  more  than  two  hoars  after 
the  leddies  have  lall  ye :  if  ye  want  to  get 
drunk,  ye'll  jost  dine  at  the  mass'.  So  ye  ace, 
Mestress  Burry,  what  was  Mac's  allowance- 
haw,  bawl  Mester  Whey,  1*11  troi^e  ye  for 
the  o-lives." 

But  although  we  were  in  a  clear  m»jonly, 
that  indomitable  woman  Mrs.  Berry,  deteminM 
to  make  as  all  as  uneasy  as  possible,  and  woiil4 
take  the  voles  all  round.  Poor  Jack,  of  eoorsc, 
sided  with  her,  and  Whey  said  he  loved  a  cup 
of  tea  and  a  little  mostc  better  than  all  tw 
wine  of  Bordeaux.  As  for  the  Frenchman,  when 
Mrs.  Berry  said,  "ijid  what  do  yo«  think,  IL 
le  Vicomte?" 

"Vat  you  speak?"  said  M.   de  Blagneval, 
breaking  silence  fur  the  first  time  daring  tws 
hours;  "yase— eh?  to  me  yoa  speak?" 
"Apry  deetty,  atmjr  coo  ally  avee  le*  dtmT' 
"Comment  aoee  let  dames 7" 
"AUy  aoee  le*  dam  com  a  Parry,  on  r«f4 
avec  It*  Memew  com  m  0»ftwterre? 

"Ah,  madamef  voua  iw  te  aewutudnT'  cm* 
the  little  wretch,  starting  up  in  a  theatrical 
way;  and.  putting  out  his  hand,  which  Mn. 
Berry  took,  and  with  this  the  ladies  left  the 
room.  Old  Lady  Pash  trotted  after  her  niect 
with  her  band  in  Whey's,  very  much  wondetisg 
at  such  practices  which  were  not  in  the  leut 
in  vogue  in  the  reign  of  George  III. 

Mrs.  Berry  cast  a  glance  of  triumph  at  her 
husband  at  the  defection ;  and  Berry  was  evideody 
annoved  that  tfame-eightha  of  hu  male  forcei 
had  left  him. 

But  fancy  our  delif  ht  and  asttHiislunMtt,  iriwi 
in  a  minute  they  alf  three  came  back  agsinf 
the  Frenchman  looking  entirely  astonished,  aas 
the  parson  and  the  painter  both  very  queer. 
The  fact  is,  old  downright  Lady  Pash,  who  hid 
never  been  in  Paris  in  her  life  before,  and  bU 
no  notion  ofbeing  deprived  of  her  usiul  boor's 
respite  and  nap.  said  at  once  to  Mrs  Berry, 
*'  My  dear  Angelica,  you're  surely  not  going  t« 
keep  these  three  men  here?  SeM  them  backto 
the  dining-room,  for  I've  a  thousand  thing*  u 
sav  to  yon."  And  Angelica,  who  expects  u> 
inherit  her  aunt's  property,  of  course  did  u 
she  was  bid;  on  wnicn  the  old  lady  fell  iaio 
an  easy  chair,  and  fell  asleep  immediately,— *o 
soon,  that  is,  as.  die  shout  caused  by  the  i«- 
appearance  of  the  three  gentlemen  in  the  diiiiBB> 
room  had  subsided. 

I  had  meanwhile  had  some  private  coavena* 
tion  with  little  Cutler  r^arding  the  chsrtcttr 
of  Mr*.  Berry.  "She's  a  cegalar screw." i^iv 
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ocd  be;  "a  regular  tartar.  Berry  shew*  fight, 
lhofl|^>  sometimes,  and  I've  luu>wn  him  have 
kis  own  way  for  a  week  together.  After  dinner 
Iw  is  his  own  master,  and  hers  when  he  has  had 
his  share  of  wine;  and  that's  why  she  wilt  never 
allow  him  to  drink  any." 

Was  it  a  wicked  or  was  it  a  noble  and  honour- 
able thought  which  came  to  us  both  at  the  same 
minute,  to  rescue  Berry  from  his  captivity? 
Tbe  ladies,  of  coarse,  will  give  their  verdict 
according  to  their  gentle  natures;  bnt  I  know 
what  men  of  conrase  will  think,  and  by  their 
jovial  jud^ent  will  abide. 

We  received,  then,  the  three  lost  sheep  back 
into  onr  innocent  fold  again  with  the  moat 
joyous  shouting  and  cheering.  We  made  Berry 
(who  was,  in  truth,  nothing  loth)  order  op  I 
doo't  know  how  much  more  claret  We  obliged 
ike  Frenchman  to  drink  inafgri  lui ;  and  in  the 
coarse  of  a  short  timo  we  had  poor  Whey  in 
such  a  state  of  excitement,  that  he  actually 
nhuitewed  to  sing  a  song,  which  he  said  lie 
hid  heard  at  some  very  gay  supper  party  at 
Caubridge,  and  which  begins:— 

"A  pye  Mate  on  a  pear-tree, 
A  pye  sate  on  a  pear-tree, 
A  pye  sate  on  a  pear-tree, 

Helgb-ho,  heigh-bo,  helgh-ho!** 

Fancy  Mrs.  Berry's  face  as  she  looked  in, 
in  the  midst  of  that  Bacchanalian  ditly,  when 
she  saw  no  less  a  person  than  the  Rev  Lemuel 
Whey  carolling  it 

"la  it  yon,  my  deart"  cries  Berry,  as  brave 
now  as  anv  Petmchio.  "Come  in,  uid  aU  down, 
lod  hear  Whe}['s  song." 

''Lady  Pasb  is  asleep,  Frank,"  said  she. 

"WeU,  darling!  that s  the  very  reason.  Give 
Mrs.  Berry  a  glass.  Jack,  will  you?" 

"Would  you  wake  your  aunt,  sir?"  hissed 
Ht  madam. 

^j¥«rer  mind  me,  love!  Fm  awake,  and  like 
itr  cried  the  venerable  Lady  Fash  from  the 
m/o«.  *-Sing  away,  gentlemeni" 

At  which  we  all  sat  up  an  aBdaeioiu  cheer; 
Uki  Mrs.  Berry  flounced  back  to  tbe  drawing- 
room,  but  did  not  leave  the  door  open,  that 
her  annl  might  hear  our  melodies. 

Berry  had  by  this  time  arrived  at  that  con- 
fidential state  to  which  a  third  bottle  always 
brings  the  welt-regulated  mind ;  and  he  made  a 
clean  confession  to  Cutler  and  myself  of  his 
namerous  matrimonial  annoyances.  'He  was  not 
allowed  to  dine  out,  he  said,  and  but  seldom 
to  ask  his  friends  to  meet  him  at  home.  He 
■ever  dared  smoke  a  cigar  for  the  life  of  him, 
■ot  even  in  the  stables.  He  spent  tbe  mornings 
dawdling  in  eternal  shops,'the  evenings  at  end- 
leu  tea-parties,  or  in  reading  poems  or  missionary 
tracts  to  his  wife.  He  was  compelled  to  take 
phytic  whenever  she  thought  he  looked  a  little 
pale,  to  change  his  shoes  and  stockings  when- 
ewr  he  came  in  from  a  walk.  "  Look  here." 
said  be,  opening  his  chest,  and  shaking  his  fist 
alDobns:  "look  what  Angelica  and  that  infernal 
Dobtts  have  brought  me  to." 

I  thought  it  might  be  a  flannel  waistcoat  into 
which  madam  bad  forced  him;  but  it  was  worse 
i  ^ve  you  my  word  of  honour  it  was  a  jHteh- 


We  all  roared  at  thu,  and  the  doctor  as  loud 
as  any  one ;  but  he  vowed  that  he  had.  no  hand 
in  the  pilch-plaster.  It  was  a  favourite  family 
remedy  of  the  late  apothecary.  Sir  George 
Catacomb,  and  had  been  put  on  by  Mrs.  Berry's 
own  fair  hands. 

When  Anatole  came  in  with  cofiee,  Berry 
was  in  such  high  conrage,  that  he  told  him  to 
go  to  the  deuce  with  it;  and  we  never  caught 
sight  of  Lady  Pash  more,  except,  when  mnlfled 
up  to  the  nose,  she  passed  through  the  salle- 
a-manger  to  go  to  her  carriage,  in  which 
Dobus  and  the  parson  were  likewise  to  be  trans- 
ported to  Paris.  *'  Be  a  man,  Frank."  aavs  she, 
"and  hold  your  own,"  for  Uie  good  old  lady 
had  taken  her  nephew's  part  in  the  matrimonial 
business;  "and  you.  Mr.  Fitz-Bo'odle,  come  and 
see  him  oOen.  You're  a  good  fellow,  take  old 
one-eyed  Calipash's  word  for  it  SluJl  I  take 
you  to  Paris?  ' 

Dear,  kind  Angelica,  she  had  told  her  aunt 
all  I  said! 

"Don  t  go,  George,"  says  Berry,  squeezing 
me  by  the  hand.  So  I  said  I  was  going  to 
sleep  at  Versailles  that  night;  bat  if  she  would 
give  a  convoy  to  Jack  BuUs,  it  would  be  con- 
ferring a  great  obligation  on  him;  with  which 
favour  tbe  old  lady  accordingly  complied,  saving 
to  him,  with  great  coolness,  "Get  up,  ana  sit 
with  John  in  the  rumble,  Mr.  What-dye-call-'em." 
The  fact  is,  the  good  old  soul  despises  an  artist 
as  much  as  she  does  a  tailor. 

Jack  tripped  up  to  his  place  very  meekly; 
and  '^Remember  Saturday,'  cried  the  doctor; 
and,  "Don't  foi^t  Thorsday,"  exclaimed  the 
divine, — "a  bachelors'  party,  you  know."  And 
so  the  cavalcade  drove  thundering  down  the 
gloomy  old  Avenue  de  Paris. 

The  Frenchman,  1  forgot  to  say,  had  gone 
away  exceedingly  ill  long  since;  and  the  re-  j 
miniscences  of  "Thursday"   and  "Saturday"  j 
evoked  by  Dobus  and  Whey,  were,  to  tell  the 
truth,  paiis  of  our  conspiracy;  for  in  (he  heat  j 
of  Berry's  courage  we  had  made  him  promise 
to  dine  with  us  all  round  en  qar^on,  with  all  < 
except  Captain  Goff,  who    racklacted"  that  he  ' 
was  engaged  every  day  for  the  next  three  weeks,  I 
as  indeed  he  is,  to  a  thirty-sous  ordinary  which 
the  gallant  officer  frequents,  when  not  invited 
elsewhere.  [ 

Cutler  and  I  then  were  the  last  on  the  field; 
and  though  we  were  for  moving  away,  Berry, 
whose  vigour  had,  if  possible,  been  excited  by  : 
the  bustle  and  colloquy  in  the  night  air,  in-  I 
sisted  upon  dragging  us  back  again,  and  actually  j 
proposed  a  grill  for  supper!  j 

We  fonnd  in  the  mlle-a-man§er  a  strong  \ 
smell  of  an  eztii^uished  lamp,  and  Mrs.  Berry 
was  snuffing  out  the  candles  on  the  side- 
board. 

"Hullo,  my  dearl"  shouts  Benr;  "easily,  if 
you  please  1  we've  not  done  yet!' 

"Not  done  yet,  Mr.  Berry  i"  groans  the  lady, 
in  a  hollow,  sepulchral  tone. 

"No,  Mrs.  B..  not  done  yet.  We  are  going 
to  have  some  supper,  a'n't  we,  George?" 

"I  think  it's  quite  time  to  go  home,"  said 
Mr.  Fiti-Boodle  (who,  to  say  truth,  began  to 
tremble  himself). 

"I  think  it  is,  sir;  yon  are  quite  right,  sir; 
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and  you  witl  pardon  me,  gentlemen,  I  have  a 
bad  fipadach,  aud  will  retire." 

"Good  night,  my  dear!"  said  that  audacious 
Berrv.  ■■Ait^tolc,  tell  the  cook  to  broil  a  fowl, 
and  bring  some  wine." 

If  the  loving  cowple  had  been  alone,  or  ii 
Cutler  had  not  been  an  attach^  to  the  embassy, 
before  whom  she  M'as  afraid  of  making  hersell' 
ridiculous,  1  am  confldeat  iliat  Mrs.  Berry  would 
have  fainted  away  on  the  spot;  and  that  all 
Berry's  courage  would  have  tumbled  down  life* 
less  Dv  the  side  of  her.  So  she  only  gave  a 
martyrised  look,  and  left'the  room:  and  while 
we  nartook  oCtlie  very  unnecessary  repast,  M  as 
goon  enougl)  to  sing  some  hymn  tunes  to  an 
exceedingly  slow  movement  in  the  next  room, 
intimating  'that  she  was  awake,  and  (hat,  though 
sufTering,  sho  found  her  consolations  in  religion. 

These  melodies  did  not  in  the  least  add  to 
our  friend's  couraire.  The  devoted  fowl  had, 
mmehow,  nn  devil  in  it.  The  champagne  in 
the  glasses  looked  exceedingly  flat  and  blue. 
The  fact  is,  that  Cutler  and  I  were  now  both 
in  a  state  of  dire  consternation,  and  soon  made 
a  move  for  our  hats,  and  lighting  each  a  cigar 
in  the  hall,  made  across  the  little  green  where 
the  Cupids  atid  nymphs  were  listening  to  the 
dribbling  fountain  in  the  dark. 

"I'm  banged  if  I  don't  have  a  cigar  too!" 
says  Berry,  rnsbing  after  ns;  and  accordingly 
putting  in*  his  pocket  a  key  about  Ihe  size  of 
a  shovel,  whidi  hung  by  the  little  handle  of 
the  outer  grille,  forth  he  sallied,  and  joined  us 
in  our  fnmi;;atioa. 

He  sta^>ed  with  us  a*  couple  of  hours,  and 
returned  'honiewards  in  perfect  good  spirits, 
having  given  me  his  word  of  honour  he  would 
dine  with  us  the  ne.\t  dav.  He  put  in  his  im- 
mense key  into  the  grille,  and  unlocked  it; 
but  the  gate  would  not  open:  it  was  bolted 
within. 

He  b4>gan  to  make  a  furious  jangling  and 
ringing  ut  the  bell:  and  tn  oaths,  both  French 
ana  English,  called  upon  the  recalcitrant 
Anatole. 


.\fter  much  tolling  of  the  bell,  a  li^  tw 
cnitiug  across  the  crevices  of  the  inoix  4Mt 
it  was  thrown  open,  and  a  figoK  appeared  wit 
•a  Iani|^,~a  tall,  slim  figare  oifa  wonaa,  clothe 
in  white  from  head  to  foot.  ' 

It  was  Mrs.  Berry,  and  when  Cntler  ui 
saw  her,  we  both  ran  as  fast  as  our  le>!  tool 
carry  us. 

Berry,  at  this,  shrieked  with  awildlu^ 
''Remember  to-iQorrow,  ohi  bo^^s,"  awilt 
he, — "six  o'clock;"  and  we  were  a  ^ 
of  a  mile  ofT  when  the  gate  closed,  lad  o 
little  mansion  of  Ihe  Avenue  de  PuiivisM 
mure  quiet  and  dark. 


The  next  afternoon,  as  we  were  pl*»i« 
billiards,  Cutler  saw  Mrs.  Berry  drive  b> 
her  carriage;  and  as  soon  as  raiber 
rubber  was  over,  I  tbooght  I  wonM  go 
look  for  our  pttor  friend,  and  so  iitti 
to  the  Pavilion.   Every  door  was  open,  « 
wont  is  in  France,  and  t  walked  ia  auaiiM 
cd,  and  saw  him  plaving  a  duct  with  bn 
the  flute.   She  had  Been  out  but  for  hilfi 
hour,  after  not  speaking  all  the  momiii^:  > 
having  seen  Cutler  at  the  billiard-ruoa  kiwis' 
and  suspecting  we  might  take  advaiiU^e  "i  l| 
absence,  she  had  suddenly  returned  kotnt^i 
and  had  Hung  herself,  weeping,  inioberFnH 
arms,  uid  mM  she  coald  not  bear  t*  m 
him  in  aitger.   .\nd  so,  after  sitting  lir  i  W| 
while  sobbing  on  his  knee,  she  had  ifp"^ 
and  forgiven  every  thing! 

The  dear  angel !  I  met  poor  Frank  ii  B«l 
Street  only  vesterdav;  but  he  crossrd  t^n 
the  other*  sfde  of  tne  way.  He  ka<l  •* 
loslies,  and  is  grown  very  fat  and  juk. 
has  shaved  olT  his  monslachios,  anfl.  in^ 
wears  a  respirator.  He  has  taken  kb  ti 
olf  all  his  clobs,  and  lives  very  $nnb 
Baker  Street.  Well,  ladies,  no  donU  v«a : 
he  is  right,:  aud  what  are  the  odds,  so  l<>i| 
you  arc  happy  t  (j.  F. 


OBSERVATIONS  UPON  OBSERVERS, 

WITH 

REMARKS  ON  THE  FACULTY  OF  WINKING. 


No  book  makes  its  appearance  in  the  days 
we  live  in,  without  being  soon  tbilowed  by 
another  which  is  styled  its  '•  Companion."  Me 
have  "  Coni|i.inloiis  to  the  Prayer-book,"  "Com- 
panions to  itic  Almanack,"  and  cnnipanious  to 
twenty  other  worics,  whiiJi  it  would  be  tedious 
to  enumeralc. 

It  would  be  a  great  pity  to  allow  the  trt>a- 
tise  lately  published  with  the  title  of  "Wliat 
to  observe, '  to  want  a  comrade  when  com- 
panionship is  80  much  in  ftshion,  and  writers 
pair  off  like  members  of  the  Hnnse  of  Com- 
mnns.    It  is  therefore  proposed  to  have  a 


little  discussion  here  in  odr  own  raaibtinil 
upon  the  qU4'Stion  "what  Nfff  to  obsme."  H 
ing  it  to  some  base  compiler  tr>  digeK  «* 
markn,  ur  make  what  hash  of  them  ke  jt* 
for  Ihe  instruction  of  the  public,  die  ff^>t| 
the  booksellers,  and  his  own  "fihhy  iattr^ 
he  should  chance  to  be  one  of  that  mrliM 
brotherhood  who  live  by  their  wic»,  albrii* 
have  no  wit  to  live  by."  .  ' 

The  importuMc  ol'tbe  present  fMHit* 
obvious.     The  range  of  haman  tkm\» 
being  co-fixitiisiw  «-ith  the  imixwr. 
we  limit  our  excursions  through  so  bitw* 
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a  field,  (he  less  will  be  oar  fatigue,  and  the 
mnre  exact  our  acquaintance  «'ith  those  tracts 
of  know  ledge  within  which  we  have  confined 
Ibe  exercise  of  uur  faruUies.  Some  carry 
this  princi[ile  so  far  as  tu  devote  their  entire 
lives  to  the  examination  of  a  cockle-shcll,  to 
diving  into  the  bells  of  heather  blossoms,  or 
to  researches  into  (he  mysterious  of  a  Greek 
accent,  and  they  have  th^ir  reward  in  obtaining 
I  perfect  and  ondisputed  mastery  of  these  several 
exalted  studies;  whereas  it  is  plain,  that  had 
the  concbologist  meddled  with  accents,  the 
gfaaunariao  with  beatbcr-bells,  or  the  botanist 
with  cither  cockle-shell  or  circnnflex,  not  one 
of  the  three  would  have  made  his  name  im- 
nortal. 

These  may  be  thou^t  examples  of  rather 
urrow  circles  of  intetligenoe,  but  it  is  still  true 
ihat  the  sportsman  who  follows  all  sorts  of 
gine  docs  not  make  the  best  day's  shooting, 
tn4  that  he  who  applies  himself  to  every  thing 
b  not  far  removed  from  him  who  applies  to 
utUag. 

h  hu  never  heen  our  lot  to  meet  with  the 
fanoQs  treatise,  "^e  omnibua  rebus"  but  there 
m  he  little  Aonbt  of  its  being  extremely  heavy 
miiag,  even  without  taking  into  account  tho 
ifpendix,  "  de  ^ibusdam  oIuk."  >\'e  have 
seen,  however,  only  loo  manv  books  composed 
vitb  ^patently  tfae  same  object,  namefy.  to 
leave  nothing  unsaid  that  was  sayable,  and 
nothing  observable  unobserved. 

There  is,  for  instance,  a  numerous  tribe  of 
touists  and  travellers  who  arc  too  observant 
W  a  thousand  degrees,  and  whose  study  it  is 
10  leave  nothing  unremarked  through  all  the 
laads  they  visit,  with  an  occasional  exception 
m  lavottr  of  what  is  truly  remarkable  in  each. 
Hid  these  writing  ramblers,  or  rambling  writers, 
Mdv  understood  the  first  principles  of  the 
'ieieBce— '-what  not  to  observe"— they  would 
Ittve  bad  fewer  to  ridicule  and  more  to  read 
Ihna.  How  often  have  we  wished  they  had 
ihunbered,  like  the  albatross,  as  they  winged 
their  wa/  throng  Enrope,  or  that  on  their 
Tisiis  to  China  thev  bad  taken  a  dose  of  opium 
tafficient  to  put  them  asleep  as  long  as  Rip 
Van  Winkle,  or  (he  seven  sleeping  yonths  of 
Epbesns.  Doubtless,  however,  on  awaking, 
ibey  woald  have  published  their  dreams  of 
Constantinople,  visions  of  Pekin,  ora^'thousaod 
ud  one  nights,"  amongst  the  ruins  of  Cabool. 

As  there  is  nothing  so  impertinent  as  the 
Bodem  spirit  of  observation,  so  thm  is  no- 
tti^  so  unmerciful. 

Srire  uani  nihil  est,  nliil  te  aelre  hse  sdat  alter. 

There  is  no  objection  to  an^  lady  or  gentle* 
Ha  making  observations  m  any  number, 
«r  to  any  length,  upon  any  subject,  from 
>  com&t  lo  a  constitution,  out  why  should 
tj^y  if^ict  them?  Why  must  ihcy  print  all 
the  nonsensical  details  ol  their  memorandum- 
wks  ?  And,  what  is  mere  to  our  purpose,  why 
*fe  ireatises  written  to  encourage  them,  aoi^ 
0ve  them  additional  facility  in  an  art  at  which 
wjr  are  alrndy  only  too  proficient?  There 
•Mas  no  verr  ngent  necessity  n  these  times 
to  teach  people  how  or  what  to  observe.  Ob- 
■nntion  is  the  vice  of  the  day;  nothing  is 


allowed  to  pass  without  observation.  Society 
is  become  one  vast  observatory,  and  London 
is  even  provided  with  a  Quadrant  The  small- 
est and  most  unassuming  nebula,  or  a  comet 
only  three  days  old,  has  a  better  chance  of 
creeping  unseen  across  the  6cld  of  a  telescope 
at  Greenwich,  thuk  the  minutest  hole  iu  our 
coal  has  of  eluding  the  note-takers  of  this  all- 
observing  age. 

A  chlel^  amang  y«  takin  nsteiil 

Wliere  is  Ihe  "  chiel  amang  ye"  that  is  not 
*' takin  notes Every  paper  we  take  up 
might  justly  be  called  "The  Observer."  Ob- 
serving is  become  as  odious  as  time-serWng, 
and  the  Observalives  otitnuinber  the  Conser- 
vatives ten  times  over.  Time  was  when  people 
were  divided  into  the  observers  and  Ihe  ob- 
served, but  now  even  the  observed  of  all  ob- 
servers is  himself  an  observer. 

Let  ObMervadun  wKh  extenried  view 
Survey  manktnil  frum  China  to  Peru. 

Is  there  a  viler  couplet  or  a  viler  precept  iu  the 
English  language?  This  is  precisely  what  ob- 
servation is  doing  at  present.  Our  grandfathers 
and  grandmothers  used  to  do  sundry  things 
'-under  the  rose;"  but  all  tho  roses  in  Persia 
would  not  screen  one  of  the  present  generation 
from  the  all-prying,  Paul-prying  eye  of  your 
modern  observer  In  the  rosiest  thicket  of  the 
^-garden  ofGAl"  ilself,  Prudt-nce  would  hesi- 
tate to  lie  her  own  garter  in  these  remarking 
and  reporting  d»'S.  We  nre  not  a  generation 
of  vipers,  but  of^ea|;les  or  lynxes.  It  would  be 
hazardous  lo  commit  a  faux-pas  in  ihe  very 
heart  of  a  mill  stone:  and  the  smalli-^t  coral 
island  iu  the  South  Sea  has  lost  all  re|inlalioa 
as  sanctuary  from  the  public  gaze. 

The  fuileiUu  semita  pilce  exists  no  more :  the 
world,  which  once  was  so  full  of  green  lanes 
and  byways,  through  which  it  was  so  pleasant 
to  saunter*  from  one  stage  of  lUe  to  another,  is 
now  traversable  by  high-roads  only,  and  ibere 
is  DO  such  thing  as  a  private  path,  a  private 
house,  a  private  transaction,  or  a  private  man, 
from  the  polo  to  the  equator,  and  from  the 
equator  lo  the  pole.  The  existence  of  a  public 
is  now  a  tremendous  truth :  but  the  public 
voice  is  not  half  so  lerribJc  as  the  public  eye. 

Despite  of  the  progress  of  temperance,  almost 
every  house  in  the  country  may  be  said  to  be 
a  punlic-house,  for  it  is  absolutely  impossible 
to  bait  a  trap  for  a  mouse  on  a  Alonday  night 
without  the  fact  being  known  over  the  three 
kingdoms  befoK  the  set  of  Tuesday's  sun— a 
manifest  proof  that  the  public  eye  is  npoa  our 
minutest  and  most  retired  actions,  and  that, 
only  for  coAsidendions  of  dimate  and  tempo* 
rature,  we  might  as  well  live  in  our  green- 
boases  as  in  our  maaeions  of  brick  or  stone. 
Yei,  it  is  in  an  age  like  this  that  books,  forsooth, 
must  be  wriiton  to  teach  people  bow  to  observe! 
Had  we  an  Argus  in  these  didactic  days,  there 
would  net  be  wanting  some  goodnatured  indi- 
vidual  to  present  biin  with  a  hundred  pair  of 
Solomon's  spectacles. 

Lyncens,  the  type  of  ocular  acntMieis,  wc*ild 
swely  have  a  seaar  miorescope  bestowed  on 
him  out  of  tlw  same  saperauotu  bonignily. 
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The  genios  of  the  age,  if  a  genius  it  has,  is 

ficeping.  That  there  should  be  folks  who  de- 
ight  in  peeping  is  not  surprising:  but  that  any 
oiie  should  like  to  be  peeped  at  does  indeed 
astonish.  Yet  there  are  men,  and  great  men 
too,  who  like  to  be  peeped  at  vastly.  Milton 
bad  no  notion  of  the  pleasare  of  a  morning 
walk  in  the  fields  without  being  spied  from  be- 
hind the  bushes. 

Sometimes  watktng  not  mttfen 

By  bedge-rvw  elnu,  9r  bltluclu  green. 

However,  to  be  observed  was  a  distinction 
two  centuries  ago,  which  it  certaiuly  is  not  at 
present,  when  there  is  not  a  hedge-row  in  the 
kingdom  without  one  pair  of  eves  at  least  peer- 
ing out  from  behind  it  in  obedience  to  the  law 
of  universal  observation.  For  our  part,  we  do 
Dol  sa\  that  we  wish  ever^'  descendant  or  dis^ 
ciple  of  Peeping  Tore  sent  to  the  birthplace  oiT 
that  type  and  "great  original"  of  all  observers; 
nor  do  we  assert  that  it  would  be  no  serious 
misfortune  if  the  public  was  seized  with  a  fit 
of  opthalmia,  or  had  a  cataract  in  its  eye  about 
the  size  of  Niasara;  bat  we  are  humane  enough 
to  sympathize  with  those  who  use  such  lauo- 
guage. 

Suppose  yon  had  the  luck  of  Sancho  Panza, 
and  were  to  be  made  governor  of  some  island, 
or  governor-general  of  some  distant  colony  or 
dependency  of  the  empire,  how  would  you  like 
to  be  unable  to  take  a  morning's  ride  on  your 
horse^  mule,  ass,  elephant,  or  hubby,  or  to  play 
any  innocent  prank  whatsoever,  for  the  amuse- 
ment of  yourself,  your  little  court,  or  perhaps 
your  native  country,  without  being  marked  and 
remarked,  viewed  and  reviewed,  scanned,  ob- 
served, watched,  noted  down,  and  then  shown 
op,  as  if  the  ramblings  of  a  statesman  were  no 
more  to  be  respected  than  the  aberration  of  the 
stars  ?--or,  as  if  because  the  nation  bestows 
upon  an  individual  a  high  office  and  a  large  sa- 
lary, it  is  dierefore  entitled  to  set  up  a  great 
telescope  and  nuke  him  the  public  gaze  like  an 
OGcultation  of  Mars,  a  transit  ofVenns,  or  acommon 
whiskered  and  bearded  comet?  No  man  now  is 
master  of  his  gaits  of  going  j  his  gaits  are  claim- 
ed as  public  property,  and  every  whipper- 
snapper  that  can  pen  a  newspaper  paragraph, 
or  make  'a  few  observations',  in  (he  House  of 
Commons,  thinks  himself  entitled  to  discuss  the 
measures  of  the  grandest  viziers,  and  the  pro- 
clamations of  three-tailed  pachas. 

The  world  has  either  ceased  to  have  comers, 
or  no  business  is  any  longer  done  in  them. 
Where  is  the  comer  now  without  a  Q  in  it? 
The  little  crooked  tbin^  that  asks  ^estions  is 
endowed  with  the  attribute  of  obiouity,  and 
society  seems  to  have  resolved  itself  mto  a  gen- 
eral committee  of  inquiry,  or  rather  to  uve 
formed  itsdf  into  one  vast  "army  of  obter^ 
vation." 

The  disastrous  influence  of  this  npon  several 
of  the  fine  arts,  for  instance  jobbing  in  its  va- 
rions_  branches,  and  the  still  nobler  art  of  lor- 
mentinc  our  fellow-creatures,  is  too  manifest 
to  need  explanation.  If,  on  die  one  hand,  by 
indulging  otir  cariosity,  we  have  made  some 
trifling  addition  to  onr  knoiriedge  of  chemistry, 
geology,  and  nadiematics,  consider  allwa  hive 


lost  upon  the  other,  in  the  more  Ascinttiig  and 
interesting  dqwrtmenls  of  pablic  jugglery  and 

holy  hunibng. 

Diplomacy  is  now  openly  laughed  at;  the 
public  expects  to  be  made  the  confidante  of 
every  political  secret ;  the  "  reason  of  slate." 
once  held  in  such  becoming  reverence,  is  treat- 
ed  with  the  coarsest  ridicule;  MachiavelU  is 
sent  to  "Old  Nick."  his  namesake;  myiteiy 
and  intrigue,  that  in  former  times  were  ikr 
very  keys  that  opened  the  temple  of  ftme  la 
statesmen,  are  numbered  among  the  mortal  siM, 
and  the  tide  of  opiniotf  is  running  with  aUm* 
ing  rapidity  against  even  red  tape  and  eo. 
velopes.  The  day  is  perhaps  not  far  off  wheo 
an  English  and  a  French  minister  will  conduct 
their  negotiations  through  the  medium  of  a 
correspondence  in  the  pablic  journals:  aiidff»- 
bably  at  the  next  general  congress  of  the  Ea- 
ropean  powers  any  Quidnunc  desirous  ofbeias 
present  will  have  onlv  to  pay  a  guinea  for  a 
ticket,  if  indeed  he  ifoes  not  insist  npon  his 
right  to  pass  in  and  out  of  the  hall  as  freely 
as  the  plenipotentiary  of  Roswa  or  Greit 
Britain. 

Having  allnded  above  to  the  art  of  toiaeot. 
ing  our  fellow-men,  we  cannot  help  addinz  a 
word  upon  the  subject,  because  we  feel  n>l 
the  evil  genios  of  observation  has  already  ie- 
plorably  coutracled  this  spacious  field  for  ibe 
exercise  of  talent  and  ingenuity.  Tkeplanterof 
Jamaica  or  St.  Domingo  can  no  longer  *' wallop 
his  own  nigger"  in  quiet  and  comfort,  becaow 
every  stroke  of  the  whip  is  sure  to  be  beard 
over  the  whole  terraqueous  globe.  Corporal 
punishments  have  alarmingly  decreased  in  tke 
army  for  (he  same  reason.  It  is  a  gross  absM 
of  words  to  call  a  man  a  private  soldier,  wba 
is  not  allowed  to  enjoy  so  much  as  a  floui^ 
in  a  barrack-square  even  on  a  Sunday  witkoit 
the  public  eye  witnessing  every  lash  be  i*- 
ceives,  and  the  public  press  tmnpetinK  the  tna- 
saction  throu^  the  lei^li  and  hreadA  of  At 
laud.  However,  it  is  not  in  the  armr  we  a- 
pect  to  find  the  blessings  of  practical  liberty: 
out  b  any  other  department  more  exempt  froia 
the  inquisitorial  eye  of  the  modem  t^'rant,  (H- 
servation?  Look  at  our  trade;  read  the  RrpoH 
of  the  Children's  Employment  Commission,  aM 
mark  the  encroachments  of  this  daring  ^inl 
upon  the  once  boasted  freedom  of  the  Bnliik 
manufacturer. 

The  commissioned  '-observers,"  speaking«f* 
foundrj-  at  Willenhall,  call  it  <<shamefal  taA 
cruel"  to  correct  naughty  little  workmen  win 
sledges,  files,  and  hammer-handles!  An  amiable 
and  accomplished  lady  of  the  same  place  is 
made  the  subject  of  the  most  injurions  remarks 
for  merely  "laying  hold  of  the  hair  of  the  boyi 
before  breakfast  and  logging  them  as  long  U 
she  could  stand  over  them :  she  abo  pnncM 
them  in  the  face  with  her  )$s/,  like  a  man  igw- 
ing  with  another  man." 

This  is  the  way  in  which  eommissiooers  paw 
by  goTemmcnt  respect  the  liberty  of  E«gl»- 
women!  Mrs.  Jones  of  WilieDball  eaonot 
tise  a  young  mannfaetarer  in  ever  so  ftni*"^ 
a  manner  irithout  being  ohBerved  on  in  * 
bine  book,  presented  fonnaHy  to  bodi  hMsn 
of  PaiUamttt  Nay  the  cwanttaaiMun  «*" 
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kr  bit  hud  a  fixll  and  eonpare  ber,  in  the 
eaergetic  diseha^  of  the  eomnonest  maternal 
4xitf,  to  "a  man  fighting  with  another  man,"  a 
uieam  just  as  applicable  to  Boadtcea  and  Mrs. 
Biownri^,  indeed  to  every  English  lad^  who 
has  exerted  herself  in  her  day  to  snstau  the 
Dunly  character  of  the  nation. 

Again,  at  Sedgely,  it  has  been  the  long-esia- 
bliihed  and  time-honoured  practice  to  punish 
cludren  with  rods  of  iron,  which  are  occasion- 
ally Bade  red-hot,  when  it  is  intended  to  ad- 
■iaister  a  warmer  whipping  than  usual. 

*1b  Sedgely,  they  are  sometimes  struck,"  says 
Hr.  CoBmisuonw  Pry,  with  a  red-hot  iron,  and 
bant  and  bruised  simoltaneonsly."  This  is  men* 
boned  with  reprobation  I — the  commissioner 
beti^  probably  ignorant  that  rods  of  iron  are 
Motioned  in  Scripture,  where  the  birch-rod  is 
never  once  named,  lirom  which  circumstance  it 
MMj  fairly  be  concladed  that  wherever  the  rod 
'» reeemraended  in  the  Bible  (for  instance,  in 
Ike  book  of  Proverbs),  it  is  a  rod  of  iron  that 
a  neant  But  we  are  not  yet  done  with  the 
iWivEfS  of  Sed^Iy,  who  evince  as  little  clas- 
iiul  taste  as  acriptural  infonnation.  Iliey  pro- 
ceed to  "observe 

"Soaetines  Ibe  children  have  a  Mask  of 
H^Mnii  sent  at  them.  When  a  bar  of  iron  is 
«awa  white  hot  from  the  fo^e,  it  emits  fiery 
putides  which  the  man  commonly  flings  in  a 
dwwer  npon  the  ground  by  a  swing  of  his  artn 
More  placing  the  bar  upon  the  anvil.  TMs 
tkotrer  is  sometimes  directed  at  the  boy  It 
Hy  come  over  his  bands  and  face,  his  naked 
inm,  or  on  his  breast  If  bis  shirt  be  open  in 
Tront,  which  is  usually  the  case,  the  red-hot 
futicles  lodge  therein,  and  be  has  to  shake  them 
HI  as  fast  as  he  can." 

This  highly  picturestjne  and  classical  mode 
ofdiscipliae,  worthy  ot  adoption  at  Eton  and 
Hvrow,  instead  of  exciting  the  rapturous  adnit- 
mion  of  the  commissioner  lor  its  exquisite  taste 
ud  refinement,  is  actually  produced  as  an  in- 
>tuce  of  barbarity}   Can  any  thing  more  rn- 
nutic  be  conceived  than  chastisement  with  "a 
tub  of  lightning?"   To  os  it  appears  Ihe  ver^ 
fotXn  of  punishment;  and  the  onl;^  question  is 
*bc4Ser  it  is  not  much  too  sublime  for  the 
CHMren  of  the  working-classes  who  are  only 
Im  well  off  to  be  whipped  with  chain-cables 
ttd  oned  with  bill^-rollers.   When  we  reflect 
VI  dw  little  Olympians  themselves,  when  the^ 
nanghty,  were  probably  corrected  in  this 
'pnidid  and  imposing  way,  it  really  strikes  us 
w  a  Ihrashing  with  a  thunderbolt  is  an  ho- 
■Mr  which  ought  to  be  reseni-ed  for  the  gods 
*M  godltngs  of  the  earth,  in  our  aristocratic 
jtiaiDirics,  and  the  vulgar  terrors  of  the  broom 
to  the  children  of  smiths  and  weavers 
is  worth  Ihe  consideration  of  the  Educa- 
n«  Connittee  of  the  Privy  Council. 

Bot  enongh  has  been  said,  it  is  presumed, 
w  uublish  the  necessity  of  limiting  and  check- 
1%  uuiead  of  stimulating  and  encouraging  the 
2™  of  observation,  ene  of  the  most  impcrti- 
»«t  ind  vexations  spirits  by  which  a  man  or 
'  was  ever  possessed.  TTie  eye  ought 
»*«ttained  to  wink  more  and  to  see  less; 
^V^t  of  '<tnming  a  deaf  ear"  onght  to  be 
^"mj  cnltivai«dj  and  if  people  could  be  re- 


strained  from  applving  Uieir  noses  so  close  as 
they  are  fond  of  ooing  to  a  muliitiide  of  little 
arrangements  and  transactions,  public  aud  pri- 
vate, with  which  they  have  nottiiiig  to  do. 
there  would  not  be  a  tenth  part  of  the  bad 
odours  of  which  we  hear  every  day  such  loud 
complaints,  fur  all  metaphysicians  agree  that  a 
smell,  whether  sweet  or  unsavoury,  is  not  a 
smell,  unless  it  is  smelled. 

ll  is  not  so  easy,  however,  to  decline  or 
avoid  the  intetlis;enie  tendered  us  by  our  cars 
and  noses,  as  that  which  offers  itself  through 
the  medium  of  our  eyes.  The  organs  of  hearing 
and  smelling  are  unprovided  with  natural  stop- 
pers: they  have  no  apparatus  corresponding 
with  the  eyelid.  We  shall  not  pronounce  this 
a  defect  in  the  human  structure,  but  it  clearly 
might  have  been  ordered  otherwise,  and  it  is 
certain  that  there  are  numerous  siiuations  in 
which  it  would  be  a  charming  privilege  to  be 
able  to  bar  out  a  sound  or  a  smell  at  pleasure. 
A  stopper  for  the  ear  would  remove,  for 
e&ample,  one  of  the  gravest  objections  enter- 
tained by  many  to  parliamentary  life,  nay,  even 
to  the  married  sUle  itself;  but  more  upon  this 
sobiecl  upon  another  .occasion. 

The  principal  organ  of  observattoa  ia  decid- 
edly the  e>e.  Hence  Ihe  sun,  the  greatest 
of  observers,  is  called  the  eye  of  the  worid,— 

Of  this  f  eat  world  the  eye  and  sool ; 

and  Heaven  is  said  to 

Wake  with  all  Its  eyes, 

every  star  that  twinkles  being  the  eye  of  its 
own  system.  But  it  has  not  been  sufBciently 
noticed  that  the  eye  has  a  non-observing  power 
as  well  as  an  observing  one;  and  is  given  us 
as  much  to  wink  with  as  lo  see  with.  If  the 
sun  has  not  the  ^ift  of  winking,  being  unpro- 
vided with  an  eyelid,  there  is  a  compensation 
for  this  seeming  defect  of  bis  optics  in  Ibe 
clouds  that  occasionally  obscure  his  vision,  in 
the  eclipses  to  which  he  is  peri  idically  sub- 
ject, and  particularly  in  the  beautiful  arrange- 
ment that  produces 'ihe  phenomenon  of  sunset. 
This  glorious  luminary  is  not  always  staring  at 
Ihe  faults  and  follies,  the  vanities  and  viUanies, 
^e  malfeazances  and  misfeasances  of  poor 
mortals:  be  is  not  always 

DartlNS  bis  light  throuKh  every  ptllty  hole, 

like  a  thonsaud  malignani  liiil(>  eves  in  the 
heads  of  human  beings.  Possessing  the  faculty 
of  winking,  or  what  is  equivalent  thereto,  the 
son  makes  a  generous  and  considerate  use  of 
it.  He  never  sets  without  setting  us  an  example 
of  the  sublimest  charity,  deliberately  closing 
his  piercing  eye  to  ten  thousand  rogueries, 
frauds,  ana  treasons;  ten  thousand  scenes  of 
profligacy  and  haunts  of  dissipation.  At  what 
infinite  mirigoes,  and  assignaiioos  nnmbcrless, 
does  he  not  mercifully  wink?  What  myriads 
of  foUics  and  vices  of  all  sorts  might  he  not 
witness  In  every  stage  of  their  commission,  by 
simply  tariying  a  few  hours  longer  above  the 
honxon,  and  excerri.«ing  his  talent  of  obser- 
vation with  a  little  human  malice.  But  he  is 
so  far  above  such  paltry  curiosity,  that  he  is 
recorded  lo  have  more  than  once  in  his  career 
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gone  ont  of  his  way,  utnally  left  the  high-road 
of  Heaven,  to  avoitl  a  spectacle  of  gailt — for 
instance,  the  horrid  banquet  of  Thycstes.  How 
soperior  to  the  moon,  who,  after  keeping  her 
chamber  the  livelong  day,  while  the  inhabitaotsof 
the  globe  are  about  their  lawful  business,  and,  gen- 
erally speaking,  condacling  themselves  with  de- 
■corum,  issues  forlh  in  the  evening  as  it  were,  ex- 
pressly to  peep,  or  sometimes  gaze  with  her  full 
round  eye  at  the  very  doings  which  her  brother 
has  just  plunged  into  the  ocean  to  shun  the 
sight  of.   The  moon  is  the  very  mistress  of  the 
School  for  Scandal;  but  how  many  eyes  imitate 
hers,  and  how  few  follow  the  example  of  the 
sun's?  The  gazers  and  starcrs  are  numerous 
sects,  but  the  winkers  are  few  indeed.  Some 
people  appear  never  to  wink  at  all,  just  as  if 
their  eyes  had  no  lids  to  them,  and  they  conse- 
quently observe  every  thing  ihal  is  deformed, 
onsishtly,  disagreeabIe,or  revolting  in  the  world; 
which  is,  of  course,  an  inconceivable  satisfac- 
tion to  them,  or  they  would  learn  to  shut  their 
eyes  upon  occasion  like  their  less  observant 
neighbours.   Philosophers  tell  us  that  this  de- 
fect in  the  apparatus  for  winking,  is  particularly 
striking  in  the  case  of  those  whose  benevolmt 
dispositions  are  none  of  the  strongest,  while 
the  good-natnred  nun,  on  the  contrary,  is  found 
to  possess  an  uncommon  flexibility  of  the  eyelid, 
by  virtue  of  which  he  winks  a  great  deaf,  and 
thus  avoids  the  observation  of  a  thousand  matters 
and  incidents  calculated  to  hurt  the  sight  In 
some  men  this  facility  of  winking  is  excessive, 
and  it  leads  them  into  every  sort  of  extravagancy; 
they  shut  their  eyes  to  the  most  enormous  crimes, 
as  well  as  to  the  must  trifling  peccadilloes. 
They  are  sure  that  the  swindler  intended  to 
return  the  property  of  his  dupe,  and  that  the 
murderer  never  meant  to  hurt  a  hair  of  his 
victim's  head.  They  wink  at  the  most  barbarous 
assassination,  and  amiably  designate  it  a  *<  homi- 
cidal monomania."    If  their  sovereign  is  shot 
at  by  a  traitor,  they  are  the  people  who  doubt 
that  the  pistol  was  loaded,  and  call  for  the 
production  of  the  ball.  This  is  the  sort  of  vision 
which  Shakspeare  calls  "the  perpetual  wink," 
and  there  is  no  doubt  whatsoever  but  that  it 
results  from  an  unhealthy  state  uf  the  o^an, 
and  ODght  particulariy  to  engage  the  attention 
of  the  ocukst.   That  the  disorder  is  eminently 
favourable  to  the  impunity  of  the  most  danger- 
ous malefactors,  is  clear  from  tragical  experience: 
*  the  murderer  may  be  said  to  escape  in  (he 
twinkltne  of  a  juror's,  ajudge's,  or  a  physician's 
eve:  and  humanity  to  a  rulBan  proves  the  utmost 
pitch  of  cmelty  to  the  unoffending  public 

The  opposite  distemper  is  that  which  has  been 
already  noticed,  namely,  the  case  of  those  who 
consider  that  to  wink  at  the  minutest  flaw,  or 
the  slightest  transgression,  is  an  oiTence  of  the 
kind  which  the  law  terms  a  nusprisioD.  They 
see  every  thing,  and  forgive  nothiog;  they  are 
the  spies,  informers,  witnesses,  prosecutors,  and 
we  may  add,  unpaid  beadles  and  volunteer 
executioners  of  the  circle  of  society  which  thev 
infest ;  and  such  is  the  sinfulness  of  the  world, 
that  they  have  only  too  much  emidoyment  in 
their  detestable  vocation. 

Bnt  a  closer  examination  of  the  visual  organs 
ni  persMU  of  this  character,  leads  us  rather  to 


conclude  that  they  have  bronght  themsdvts  to 
use  their  eyelids  ver^  little  than  that  they  ire 
absolutely  devoid  ot  that  ingenious  proTisioi 
of  our  physical  constitution.  The  bet  is,  tkut 
illnatured  people  have  lids  to  their  eyes  as  well 
as  those  wjio  most  abound  with  the  milk  ui 
cream  of  human  kindness.  It  is  also  bevotti 
dispute,  that  nature  makes  nothing  io  vain; 
and  hence  the  question  immediattly  (Di- 
gests itself,  of  what  use  is  the  eyelid  to  the 
multitudes  of  individuals  who  wink  so  seldom, 
that  they  are  vulgariy  loppoaed  nevn  to  wink 
at  all.  This  is  a  point  or  some  difficulty;  bat 
we  think  we  shalf  explain  it  satisfactorily. 

What  is  right  may  m  winked  at  as  wd  H 
what  is  wrong;  and  may  not  the  eye  be  so 
constructed  as  to  be  only  capable  of  closing  wWa 
the  object  presented  to  it  is  distingniued  by 
its  physical  or  moral  beao^  ?  This,  we  beUere, 
is  a  very  common  structnre  of  the  organ.  Haw 
many  instances  have  we  not  known  onndm 
of  men  who  never  in  the  course  of  their  livei 
winked  at  the  slightest  blemish  in  the  cbn^ 
ter  of  their  neighbour  or  their  fiiend,  yet  vW 
possessed,  in  an  eminent  d««ra^  the  gift  sf 
winking  at  his  talents  and  hu  virtnes.  E«ea 
where  observance  was  moat  conspicnoas, 

And  Bultttttdei  of  virtues  passed  aloac, 

Kach  presring  fbremost  la  the  mlgkty  tkniR— 
they  saw  no  more  of  the  procession  thanabluid 
man  does  of  the  Lord  Mayor's  show.  Tbey 
winked  mttil  the  pomp  went  by,  and  might  ban 
declared  with  perleet  truth,  thatihey  saw  notbiss 
so  lovely  in  anEleanora,  nothing  so  beoevoleQl 
in  a  Howard,  or  nothing  so  great  in  a  Chatluia 
or  a  Franklin.  Eyes  of  this  description  may 
be  said  to  connive  at  worth,  just  as  those  of 
anodier  formation  connive  at  infirmities  or  foibles. 
Tliey  are  perfectly  incapable  of  the  impertioeac* 
ofrcmarking  the  good  pouts  of  their  acquaintuK^ 
they  hold  that  nothing  can  be  more  rude  tbu 
to  stare  at  any  man's  amiable  peculiarities:  ia 
a  word,  they  pa^  Virtue  the  distinguished  con- 
pUment  of  treating  her  as  they  treat  the  ssb 
on  the  meridian,  whose  spots  it  is  lawffal  to 
observe  and  gaze  at,  but  whose  glories  may 
not  be  searched  by  mortal  eye. 

What  is  more  familiar  than  the  practical  in* 
version  of  the  poet's  amiable  precept. 

Be  to  ber  virtues  ever  kind, 
B«  U  bor  faults  a  UtUe  MM. 

The  reverse  would  seem  to  be  a  aaaxim  is  ast 

a  little  Togne^ — 

Be  to  her  virtues  ever  ItUnd, 
Be  to  ber  lUllngs  never  kind,— 

so  completely  has  no  smalt  portion  of  maoIuDd 
habituated  their  organs  of  observation  to  see 
nothing  hut  the  foul,  and  wink  at  nothing  bat 
the  fair,— to  connive  at  beauty,  and  feed  ibeit 
eyes  upon  the  beast  The  torture  devised  by 
the  Roman  satirist  for  the  punishment  of  vice, 
is  eluded  by  this  method  of  eye-education. 
Virtatem  vidtunt,  latabcscanl«ee  retlcti- 
How  many  thousands  are  diere  who  wed4 
no  more  recognise  wy  one  of  the  oardaul 
virtues,  were  they  to  meet  her  bodily  io  at 
streets  of  London,  tfian  tfiey  would  NebuAsd- 
BQxiar  or  Abedoegof  Were  the  aaid  vifOe* 
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ira  lo  »f9tu  in  cardinal's  luts,  it  is  maoh 
to  he  doaoled  if  ten  men  in  England  would 
recognise  one  of  the  four.  There  are  observers 
who  behold  incarnate  fiends  wherever  they 
fm,  vet  who  never  saw  an  iucarnale  angel  in 
(beir  Uves.  Nav,  when  angels  put  on  the  flesh, 
Ibey  are  apt  to  oe  taken  for  demons  by  men  who 
have  trained  their  retinas  to  receive  no  imagesbnt 
Ibose  of  deformity  and  vice.  Thus  Religion  oft 
dodtes  hetaeH  in  the  flesh  of  the  nitredPontifi', 
flily  to  be  cidled  intolerance}  sensiiaUty,  or  hy- 
pscrisy.  Justice  arrays  herself  in  the  homao  limbs 
ofchancellors  and  judges,  yet  continues  as  much 
—known  as  before  her  incarnation.  Thus  W  is- 
4oM,  too,  takes  the  shape  and  sabstance  of 
some  great  minister,  or  shepherd  of  the  people, 
ind  intending  to  reveal  herself,  only  puts  on 
k  more  complete  disguise.  Economy,  in  the 
form  of  a  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  is  called 
Extravagance;  and  Liberty,  in  the  likeness  of 
I  SecreUry  of  State,  is  taken  for  Oppression. 
Ko  vonder  that  public  virtue,  thus  abased  and 
4i9h<Hionred,  should  soon  **  shuffle  off  the  mortal 
mO,"  and  leaving  die  ministerial  frame  to  be 
Mumated  by  its  own  inferior  spirit,  and  illumln- 
Uti  by  its  own  feeble  light,  hasten  to  join 
Astrea  in  her  kindred  skies.  This  is  perhaps 
ihe  true  explanation  of  the  marvellously  small 
slock  of  prndence  with  which  the  atOurs  of 
kii^oms  are  proverbially  said  to  be  admin- 
isiered;  and  it  is  also  the  best  apology  tliat 
on  be  suggested  for  the  follies  and  absurdities 
of  statesmen.  The  minister  is  reproached  with 
castiDg  off  Wisdom,  whea  the  truth  is,  diat 
Wisdom  in  despair  has  flung  off  the  minister. 

Here  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  remark  a  very 
ctrioos  peculinri^  in  the  oi^;auization  of  the 
kunan  eye,  and  one  which  strikingly  exempli- 
S«  the  astoaiahing  connexion  between  the  body 
ud  the  mind;  we  allude  to  the  way  in  which 
tte  light  is  influenced  by  political  and  parly 
feeling.  One  would  never  suppose,  arguuig  a 
fmh,  that  the  lact  of  being  Whig,  Tory,  Ra- 

I  Jieal,  or  Chartist,  had  any  connexion  whatever 

I  with  the  physical  machinery  by  wbich  we  either 
ue  or  wink;  but  experience  assures  us  that 
(Im  connexion  is  very  close  indeed.  Of  this 
uy  body  may  satisfy  himself  by  planting  him* 
KU  in  a  group  of  iioliticians,  close  to  the  doors 
of  cttber  House  of  Parliament.  A  geulleman 
ili^ts  from  his  horse— the  Whigs  csJl  him  a 
ioote  or  a  donkey;  the  Tories  cry  '-aKuma!" 
or  "a  Solon  I"  Another  senator  arrives  in 
kis  cab— the  Tories  pronounce  him  a  knave 
uA  a  jobber;  the  Whigs  see  aFabricius  or  an 
Ariitides;  the  Radicals  would  appear  not  to 
Me  him  at  all,  as  if  he  was  but  the  ghost  of  a 
legislator,  or  Mr.  Nobody  in  proper  person. 

'  a  carriage  draws  op,  and  behold  ajudgc 
mes  Op  the  scene. 

!     "Scroggst"  growls  one  partisan. 
"A  Daniel!'  exclaims  hts  opponent. 

j  .To  a  third,  the  noble  and  learned  lord  is 
■■■ply  another  Mansfield;  to  a  fourth,  as  pal- 
NUe  a  Jefferies  as  the  eye  of  man  ever  be- 

j  Mil  Tbeo  are  seen  two  or  three  pedestrian 
MfflUors  walking  arm-in-arm  to  the  great  coun- 
^  of  the  nation.  One  observer  sees  a  flight 
of  eagles;  upon  the  retina  of  another,  the  self- 
aaae  objects  paint  the  fonns  of  so  many  kites, 


or  "monsinfrowlsj"  to  a  third  eye,  they  are 
a  flock  of  plain  geese  as  ever  gabbled  on,  or 

in  the  commons.  Tlie  next  comer  is  a  right- 
reverend,  or  most  revercud  bishop,  in  the  purple 
and  fine  linen,  borrowed  from  the  divine  example 
of  the  millionaire  in  the  parable.  The  Radical 
at  once  recognises  my  Lord  Dives ;  the  Chartist 
takes  him  for  Lucilcr,  and  peeps  under  the 
lawn  for  the  cloven  foot :  the  Tory  rounds  his 
neighbour  in  the  ear,  and  observes,  "  How  like 
his  lordihip  is  to  the  picture  of  St.  Peter  V  or, 
if  a  devout  Tory  indeed,  and  one  who  has  of- 
ten shed  salt  tears  for  the  poor  estate  of  the 
church,  he  imagines  that  it  is  Lazarus  himself 
he  sees  before  nim.   Last  arrives  ibc  minister. 

"A  present  deity!"  burst  from  the  minislcr* 
iai  section  of  the  spectators. 

"A  demigod!" 

"A  devil!  ' 

'•Another  Cecil!— a  second  Chatham!" 

«A  second  Strafford!- another  Walpolel" 

"A  Lamb!" 

"A  Wolf  I" 

"A  modem:  Cicero!" 

"The  Mummius  of  his  dayl" 

"And  the  Verres!" 

"To  the  Tower  with  him!" 

"To  the  Pantheon!" 

^'A  la  lanierne!" 

Such  is  the  effect  of  that  particular  acrid 
humour,  called  party-spirit,  upon  the  optic 
nerve.  A  blind  man  in  the  crowd,  ignorant  of 
the  prevalence  of  this  description  of  ophthalmia 
-amongst  our  countrymen,  would  suppose  that 
some  mighty  wizard— a  Merlin,  a  Mi^ael  Scott, 
or  "thrice  grcatHermes"  himself,  hovered  over 
Palace-yard,  and  entertained  himself  by  rao- 
mcutarv  metamorphoses  of  the  public  charac- 
ters of  the  day.  This  would  satisfactorily  ex- 
plain how  a  man  alightiuK  from  his  coach,  is 
cheered  by  some  of  the  bystanders  as  an  im- 
personation of  virtue;  and  before  he  lakes 
three  steps  across  the  flagway,  hooted  by  others 
as  the  evil  principle  itself  in  the  form  of  a 
lawgiver  or  niler.  The  only  other  account  of 
the  phenomenon,  is  that  which  has  been  given 
above.— namelv,  a  distemper  of  the  vision  which 
has  hitherto  eluded  the  skill  of  IHr.  Alexander, 
and  the  other  eminent  oculists  of  Enrope. 

But  still  the  question  "  what  not  to  observe," 
remains  unanswered.  It  is  pretl)[  much  the 
same  as  the  question  ''when  to  wink?"  We 
would  wink  at  a  great  many  things  that  pass 
in  the  world,  upon  which  many  people  gaze  as 
intently  as  if  they  were  paid  ibr  turuing  their 
eyes  into  microscopes.  We  would  not  olwerve 
a  hundred  thousand  little  abuses,  delinquencies, 
and  malversations,  which,  if  we  were  commis- 
sioners of  inquiry,  and  salaried  inquisitors,  we 
would  most  unmercifully  probe  to  the  bottom. 
We  would  wink  at  the  spots  on  the  sun's  disk, 
and  allow  him  to  set  off  his  general  splendour 
against  the  fow  scattered  speuts  discovered  by 
the  malevolence  of  astronomers,  who  would  fain 
be  the  only  luminaries  in  the  worlcL  In  like 
manner,  should  there  be  a  mole  upon  the  neck 
of  beauty,  we  would  prefer  winking  at  the  mole 
to  shutting  our  eyes  upon  Venus  nerself.  In 
morals  we  would  act  upon  the  same  principle, 
—see  as  much  worth  and  merit  in  all 'about  us 
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as  they  have  to  exhibit,  aod  leave  it  to  the 
unwinking  ones  lo  contemplate  and  scrutioize 
their  foibles.  We  would  wink  at  the  dark  in- 
stead of  ihe  bright  side  of  every  objectprescnt- 
ed  to  our  view!  being  one  of  those  who  pretier 
a  Satyr  to  Hyperion,  and  being  rather  (.saving 
the  immorality)  of  the  sune  mind  with  Joan, 
who, 

Tornad  from  grlsily  mints  and  aartys  balry, 
To  the  iiweet  jmrlralt  vt  tAc  Vlrcln  Mary. 

All  this  would  we  do,  or  not  do,  for  our 
own  peace,  comfort,  and  enjoyment,  merely, 
and  indepeodenily  of  all  considerations  of  ethics 
or  religion!  not  out  that  we  entertain  an  opinion, 
groonded  apon  our  notions  of  Christian  clutrity. 


highly  favoortble  to  a  more  frMwat  Mt 
the  eyelid,  bat  because  we  woald  not  for  a 
moment  be  thoa^fat  to  insinuate  a  doubt  ofibe 
seraphic  dispositions  of  those  who  feel  it  to  b« 
their  daty  to  observe  every  tUn^t  wd  to  wiak 
at  nothing.  Be  it,  however,  r«me»bered,  Ibat 
nothing  here  in  contained  is  to  be  waAenMiti 
as  conveving  the  slightest  saactioo  or  appri^ 
tioo  of  those  who  canr  tlie  practice  of  wiBl[iig 
to  soch  extreme  lengths,  as  to  connive  at  aay 
thing,  however  flagrant,  tkat  promises  to  be 
profitable  to  thenwelves:  or  of  that  mfcer  dm 
of  winkers  before  alluded  to,  wb*  bm  con- 
stituted themselves  into  a  seueCy  iw  the  SM- 
cour  and  protection  of  persons  laoonring  uder 
the  disease  of  "homicidal  monomuia." 


THE  ENCHANTED  LILY. 


BT  nOMM  nATIBSTOm. 


Tn»  is  a  swMt  and  dim  receis 

In  tke  depths  «r  a  lim«  rreea  wildcrMU— 

'Tls  fona'd  of  cedar,  beeck,  ftnd  pbie, 

Whose  iKmgfas  so  closely  intertwine 

Tbat  scarce  •  gHapse  of  %kj  is  teen 

The  tbicii  and  deep  jreen  letves  fcelwoen: 

The  raosB  ol  ils  nntrodden  ItMr 

Is  inlerwoven  all  wltli  Uowers, 

And  the  breety  roof  is  fretted  o'er 

With  qairrrtng  lighl  in  the  noonOda  bcDli; 

Bat  when  the  noon  Is  brigkt  and  kigfe. 

She  poirs  thro«|tli  the  web-lifc«  tn»wj 

A  tremolovs  and  tender  fluw 

Upon  the  Teiret  sward  below. 

There  trill*  a  thin  and  sUverjr  brook, 

Through  the  grass  and  Bowers  of  ibe  fairy  aook, 

Which  is  fed  by  «  c'"'        spariiling  well, 

That  springs  in  Ibe  mid^l  of  Ihe  leafy  cell;  • 

And  hither  at  night  the  elves  »oold  co»e, 

When  the  skies  were  bright  and  the  winds  wen  dHd), 

To  sport  In  the  nasy  dome,  and  late 

Tbeir  mooar  limbs  ia  Ike  errstal  ware. 

In  the  days  of  yore,  a  wmderiiiff  knlgU 

Reposed  on  Ike  marge  of  that  fknal^  bright. 

And  ke  dreamt  *  dream  tbat  a  lady  Mr, 

By  a  wicked  enchanter,  was  spcH-bumd  Ikerei 

And  that  be  atone  contd  dissolve  Ike  spell, 

And  free  the  nymph  from  the  magic  well. 

The  eprite  of  his  rision  then  portray'd 

The  shadowy  form  of  the  captive  maid,— 

The  waters  heaved  on  their  glassy  breast 

A  fair  yovag  lily's  veined  crest, 

Wbich  obeying  the  wave  of  the  mystic  wand, 

Vtselosed  a  being  so  bright  -  so  fond  - 

As  flll'd  the  breast  of  the  ttcepiBg  knigkt 

With  a  tumult  of  wonder  and  wild  deUghb 

Ob,  never,  I  ween,  had  k«  gated  bebre 

On  charms  so  brigkt  as  that  hlr  maM  wore: 

The  dewy  plumes  of  Ibe  winged  air 

Wared  back  her  hyaclnlhine  hair 

From  her  yonng  white  brow  and  her  nnre  eyos, 

That  were  Ihll  of  the  light  of  the  •larry  skies. 

And  tnrn'd  the  hues  «f  the  violet  dim  — 

And  tkclr  orbi  were  weepfngiy  Ax'd  on  Mm. 


■«  spnag  fNm  the  onrtt  irilk  an  aafcr  bMni, 

And  bo  throw  eat  kis  ams— bnl,         b«  UmA 
He  had  been  b«t  tke  sport  of  an  idle  droM: 
Tke  BHwn  and  tke  starlight  softly  feD 
Throttgh  tke  emerald  gloom  of  Ike  leafy  demo 
On  the  dear  Mne  breast  of  tke  fairy  welL 

Aload  he  caB'd  npon  'sqnk-e  and  Qvall, 

They  were  ckaht'd  In  shmber,  eacb  and  alt' 

So  deep,  that  bit  for  tfco  heaving  breath, 

He  had  deem'd  Mi  loeh'd  U  Ihe  sleep  of  dealbl 

And  their  steeds  reposed  on  tte  Andy  grsMd. 

En  the  sane  deep  mi«le  of  sIndMr  hMad. 

With  a  hvwn  of  anger  ke  graspV  Ut  inaen, 

To  nose  then  np  from  tkeir  mysHe  trance. 

When  a  minnnr  of  melody,  sweet  nad  low. 

Arose  on  his  ear,  with  a  lite-lifco  How 

And  sank  to  his  soni  like  the  bloomy  b^ 

or  a  spring-tide  eve,  wken  the  skies  are  calm. 

The  notes  grew  loader,  and  leem'd  to  swoH 
From  Ike  sHIl  blue  deptki  of  tke  wavclnsa  woi^ 
And  a  circle  of  tiny,  elf-Ufce  tkiags, 
Areae  from  iu  bosom,  tntMsely  MffiA, 
Wkich  they  Iknn-d,  with  the  leavefl  of  lhair  hnny 
Into  eddies  «f  mfaibow 
Softly  they  iring*d  their  riry  way. 
Like  bntterWe*  bnoy'd  In  the  beams  ol  Xty— 
Row  dipt  in  the  wave,  new  dyed  In  the  sheen 
or  the  tremnlons  rays  that  reposed  en  the 
And  tfans,  as  they  wove  their  mystic  rii^. 
The  marveilint  warrior  heard  them  sing:— 

CHORirS  OF  KLTBS. 

Oar  task  is  done — 

Oar  task  is  donel 
We  hava  dnigg*d  the  dark  enAaBter^s  slecf^ 

Since  snnset  hoar. 

With  Ibe  poppy  Inven 
And  loeh'd  him  in  slmaber,  ftisl  and  deep) 

We  hare  phick'd  the  wand 
From  Ms  red  right  band— 
Ho  mere  shall  kb  viethn  ia  femdngn  we^; 
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n«  lu^e  k  won< 
On  tuk  ti  done  t 
At  item  we  kth— Iba  tfA  we  bmkl 

Amfl  Kway! 

Ma  Tci^'s  ny 
b  rick  iriA  fte  Ufkt  of  tke  ruUBt  d^f! 
brake  ud  fell, 

To  rale  ud  del, 
ft  facM  aii  nenuta— Kwiyl  iwi^l 

SoMf  ud  nrteUy  tta  ccboet  died 
li  Ike  Tiriceleis  apue  of  Ike  velkin  wide, 
Till  Boiftit  wu  hewd  bat  the  ileepf  trill 
Of  die  eager  waves  of  tbat  Inttat  riU, 
li  Ibey  teap'd  along,  with  a  lalliof  aong, 
Tke  WH  and  the  loweri  and  leavei  anong; 
hinmtkft  ilsflolred  H  the  ether  bite, 
it  fbdei  b  the  beau  of  awn  du  dew. 
M  |rick  aa  adr  aayeleriou  light, 
A  taeea-lke  Vij,  bir  and  bright, 
Dbrhjr'd  her  Uthe  Md  arlvhite  bell 
Ot  the  ptecM  toeut  of  the  astue  weQ. 

TWre  ataod  Ae,  like  a  Ihlr  joaaf  bride, 
b  ktr  dream  af  joj  and  her  bo«r  of  pridej 
iMoAig  ont  of  ber  Dqald  care, 


And  Tt^wtng  her  linAs  in  the  limpid  wave; 
The  pausing  mooa  on  her  forehead  shone, 
And  the  cfe  of  the  knight  waa  Is'd  Ihereott' 
When  lo!  from  the  clasp  of  her  veined  anas, 
So  Mdestir  IMlMg  her  virgin  charaH, 
A  enalare  bright,  of  danUag  light, 
iMk'd  ont  with  a  aaile  m  Uf  nvtared  ligM. 

The  apell  waa  bBrsI— tke  arnpk  was  free 
FroBB  the  dark  aMgician'fl  giamarle— 

Bat  ah!  too  nger  he  to  graip 
Bli  treasure  in  a  lover's  clasp — 
Ko  sooner  did  bts  morial  ho\i 
la  raptarons  claap  her  form  enfold, 
Than  one  long,  low,  nysterions  widl 
Was  borne  lo  silence  bj  the  gale. 
And  ia  a  shower  of  siting  rain 
She  sank  aadd  the  warea  agidnl 

The  awmlBg  broke,  bot  nowhere  ttmi 
ah  aerh  their  lord;— Iker  mgkt  arooad 
Bach  glooBf  tUAet,  dell,  aad  cleft, 
In  vain —in  vaia — ro  trace  waa  left! 
And  'sqalre  and  tbrall,  with  IronUed  look, 
At  length  flteir  anxioaa  aearcb  forsook, 
Aad  each,  la  aijratie  woader  iMwnd, 
Sbrie,  awed,  Am  that  enchaated  groaad. 


A  DAY  AT  STRASBURG. 


IT  OAPTAIN  MEDWUr. 


I  AM  at  BO  loss  to  comprehend  what  Shettey 
Mtoi,  by  saying,  he  wished  for  a  tower  as 
Mty  aa  that  of  Cantthis,  in  Vattek.  To  stand 
n  an  Alpine  peak,  or  tlie  bMdenrated  snmmit 
ef  a  castle,  is  to  me  sapreae  deUght  My  breath 
owes  freer  and  ligbier— the  blood  circles  nore 
r^idly  ibro«gh  ny  veins—my  heart  swells  with 
s  keeoer  eBjoynient  of  existence— a  foller  con- 
■douoess  of  being.  Whether  it  is  the  land- 
tape,  **bonBdless  as  oar  souls  would  be,"  the 
closds  jasaiog  nearer  ever  oar  beads,  the  parity 
of  Ihe  sir,  or  the  separaiioo  from  the  dizzying 
tai  basy  tpAir  of  the  world, — one  and  all,  thu 
coBMitDte  this  charm,  I  know  not;  yet,  Ikere  I 
am  a  deeper  perception  of  what  Liberty  is, 
aad  a  nwre  mlarged  sense  that  there  is  in  the 
heart  of  Man  «  navene  of  its  ovn. 

Ilwse  were  my  thooghts,  as  I  stood  one  day 
jut  aotoam,  on  the  Hmster  of  Strasbarg,  and 
Mhoiag  over  the  parapet,  watched  the  long  coarse 
^tke  Rbiiie  that  sonders  this  part  of  Germany 
po«  the  broad  domains  of  France.  The  view 
ibetf  is  one  of  snrpassing  beanfy ;  bat  it  furnished 
BO  part  <^  any  contemplations;  self-abstracted, 
I  vas  VDConscioos  of  the  objects  aroand  me,  and 
■  a  dreaa^  Mate  of  nind,  passed  in  review  the 
•Mt  haltcentwy,  and  colored  up  the  varioas 
MMi— soM  great  and  noble,  some  terrible, 
>w  «M  rMeifl»M,  of  vUch  Straabiirg  had  been 
■hcwitaaB. 

ihe  strikiBg  of  dw  hotir  waked  me  from  my 
*^|mie;  and  weU  it  aright,  for  the  clock  was 
•"y  a  few  yards  distant,  and  Ihe  iron  clang 


of  its  hammer  droned  through  Ihe  stupendous 
tower  till  it  trembled  with  its  vibrations. 

"Look,"  said  on  old  Alsacian  Ahh6,  who 
was  etceroniun.9  a  party  of  Germans — **look, 
and  admire  the  jodnnenls  of  the  Almi||ity.  Do 
yoa  observe"— and  here  he  pointed  w^iih  his 
finger -"  that  plate.  The  wretcli"  (be  <>.l  ded 
to  Voltaire  i  "who,  by  his  atheistical  wriiings 
invoked  the  Revolution,  and  caused  the  shedding 
of  so  much  of  the  best  blood  of  France— lie  it 
was  who  had  his  name  engraven  there.  Scarcely 
had  that  frightful  pestilence  ceased  from  raging 
in  the  land,  when  a  flash  ot  lightning,  without 
otherwise  injuring  the  plate,  split  the  syllable 
in  two,  so  dividing  them,  that  taire  (to  be'sileoi) 
stands  apart,  and  speaks  volumes,  more  edifying 
than  al!  homilies.  The  writing  on  the  wall,  at 
the  Feast  of  Belshazzar^  wu  not  more  imme* 
diatety  from  the  hand  of  God." 

I  could  not  help  smiling  at  the  good  priesfs 
comment;  and  climbed  still  higher  in  search  of 
other  names  that  I  had  heard  were  to  be  found 
on  the  stone,  whose  memories,  like  those  of 
the  vritty  scoffer,  alike  defy  Time,  iboogh  the 
elements  may  deface  or  obliterate  them.  The 
first  that  caoght  my  eye  was  that  of  the  accom- 
plished and  spirited  vmfer  and  hnmorist,  whose 
ion  mots  made  him  the  Talleyrand  of  bis  time 
—  thai  man  of  Uie  worid,  and  leader  of  Ihe 
fashions,  and  ornament  of  all  the  halls,  and 
carnivals  of  Vienna,  who  began  life  as  a  common 
soldier  and  died  a  field^arshal  of  the  Avstrian 
empire,  whose  fnneral  is  still  remembered  in 
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its  capital— the  Prince  de  Ligne.  Bv  a  strange 
aotitliesis,  side  by  side  appeared  Ine  name  of 
the  author. of  '-The  iMessiati;"  whose  epitaph 
on  his  wife  occurred  to  me,  and  might  serve 
for  the  pious  Ktopstock's— 

"Tbuu  wert  sown  by  0«d,  to  be  garaeicd  !■ 
lieaTen." 

Goethe  twice  also  has  here  anaouiiced  his  stay, 
under  the  dates  of  1776  and  1780;  the  first  time 
with  the  Stolbergs,  and  the  last  with  his  friend 
Heiose.  His  was  not  a  mere  flying  visit  to  Al- 
sace. Those  who  are  cnrions  to  see  the  abodes 
of  great  men,  make,  five  leagnes  from  Strasburjg, 
an  excursion  to  a  village,  where  he  found  in 
Uie  daughter  of  a  pastor,  bis  earliest  love,  and 
is  supposed  to  have  drawn  from  her  his  Margaret. 
Alike  in  gcnias,  but  bow  ditterent  in  their 
destinies! — one  dying  full  of  years,  and  honours; 
the  other  brought  to  an  untimely  grave  by 
neglect,  and  poverty,  and  disappointment.  Let 
us  turn  from  Goctne  (o  Schiller:  he  also  has 
left  a  memorial  of  himself  on  the  Minster.  We 
may  picture  to  ourselves,  when  emancipated 
from  his  darii  student-^shamber,  with  what  trans- 
port Uie  poet  listened  to  the  whbperings  of  the 
summer  airs,  the  murmur  of  the  sunlit  stream, 
and  basked  in  the  deep  blue  sky.  One  may 
fancy  that  be  had  a  vivid  remembrance  of 
all  this,  when  in  despondency  he  wrote  those 
pathetic  stanzas— "Ideale  and  das  Leben;"  one 
of  which  miu  thus:— 

"How  JoyouH  In  his  dream*!!  deceit. 

An  tiioiig&  hia  Mtnl  had  taken  wings, 
Along  life's  patb,  witli  fl>ing  feet. 

How  freed  from  CHre  Lbe  stripling  wrings. 
Till  up  lu  etber's  fainteat  star 

HU  spirit  mounts,  Uota  height  to  belglit! 
Nougbt  is  too  bigb  for  him— too  tax — 

And  nougbt  too  daring  for  bis  Bigtat." 

Mozart  also,  in  1771,  here  left  a  recoid  of 
himseli— a  trace  of  his  tour.  Mozart,  wiiu  was 
doomed  by  his  ui^atefnl  country,  before  l  e 
reached  the  goal  of  lame,  almost  to  perish  by 
famine  on  the  way ;  and  who  has,  like  Schiller, 
just  received  a  poor  and  tardy  tribute  to  bis 
surpassing  genius,  as  though  a  marble  monu- 
ment coiud  appease  the  outraged  dead. 

After  tiins  chewing  the  end  of  sweet  and 
bitter  fancies,  1  bad  now  leisure  to  eiyoy  the 
panorama  at  my  feel— to  trace  the  river  through 
Its  silver  windings— to  watch  the  steamers  that 
met  and  passed  each  other  to  and  from  Basic. 

Having  satiated  my  curiosity  from  afar,  I 
next  strolled  through  tthe  city,  like  a  new 
Diogenes  with  his  lantern,  seeking  for  what 
I  could  not  find.  A  wretched  anomaly  of  a 
place  is  Strasbu^,  neither  French  nor  Ger- 
man; its  inhabitants  speaking,  or  rather  pre- 
tending to  speak,  both  languages,  and  possessing 
neither  the  gaie^  of  the  one  nation,  nor  the 
sobriety  of  the  other.  A  leaden  dulncss  reigns 
here— the  peoide  hardly  knowing  what  or  where 
they  are. 

On  the  Abattoir,  the  figures  1792  are  still  vi- 
sible; and  there,  too,  in  large  black  Iett«s,  is 
inscribed, — "Nous  jurons  de  vivre  libre,  ou  de 
mourir."  Renov.  1830.  "A  clasucal  irony"— 
observed  a  native  gentleman,  a  fiery  fepnblican 


who  accompanied  me.  He  then  led  me  to  the 
Place  D'armes,  ornamented  with  a  statoe 
Kleber,  the  pride  of  the  city,  who  fell  by  the 
hand  of  an  assassin  in  £g>  pt,  aAer  he  had  es- 
caped the  balls  of  the  Austrian,  the  Prossiao, 
and  the  Mamelnke-^ol  forgetting  our  own. 

Gutenberg  has  also  a  monument,  like  so  buy 
in  France,  a  new  ruin — but  this  of  a  novel 
kind,  and  doubtless  ooe  after  the  Abba's  own 
heart,  shewing  the  power  of  his  firatenii^— 
the  relievos  having  been  torn  down  from  the 
base,  as  profane,  and  never  likely  to  be  »■ 
placed.  Hapless  David!— has  he  had  suMt  ta 
suffer  as  artist,  Buooapartist,  or  deist? 

On  leaving  the  square,  we  met  the  band  of 
the  Chasseurs  playing  a  lively  air,  at  the  sam 
time  that  the  chimes  of  the  cathedral  annoonced 
the  hoiu-  of  vespers.  The  messagerie  Lafitte, 
with  six  white  horses,  rumbled  over  the  wretch- 
ed pavement  The  noise  was  deafening,  and 
rendered  more  dissonant  as  it  mingled  itself 
with  the  voices  of  troops  of  shopmen,  artisan:^ 
mechanics,  and  lightly-clad  nymphs,  hastening 
on  their  way  to  Toumaire's  circus,  in  the  Ma- 
raia,  where  some  extraordinary  novel^  had 
been  annoonced.  Turning  up  another  street  to 
avoid  this  crowd,  we  fell  in  with  one  better 
dressed,  eager  to  witness,  ^'Napoleon,  on  les 
cent  jours,"  by  another  company,  in  ei^t  ta- 
bleaux,—a  piece  that  has  lasted  much  loagef 
than  French  ones  generdly  do,  for  I  was  pre- 
sent at  its  representation,  twelve  years  ago  ia 
Lyons. 

What  ah^  I  say  more  of  Strasborg?-tltfl 
it  abounds  in  yeitwarawi— prides  itself  in  pwd 
heer  ud  had  tobacco— 4ne  women— a  rainoad 
to  Basle,  its  train  the  slowest  in  Europe,  for  it 
stops  at  twenty-one  different  stafioas  «n 
— Strasburgers  and  Alsacians  in  continnal  siril* 
—students  on  the  best  of  terms  with  the  1% 
testers— a  handsome  theatre,  where  they  do  not 

Elav  in  the  summer,  and  that  might  as  well,  u 
aaly  is  it  iUtended,  be  closed  in  the  winter— 
and  last,  though  not  least  of  its  attractions,  let 
me  not  forget  yon  Terrine  de  fois  grtu,  Ob, 
goose-liver  pallis!  proud  boast  of  some  Lk«1- 
lian  feast,  what  a  charm  for  epicurean  Mill 
lies  in  your  tender  forms— what  in^iration— 
dying  swans  are  nothing  to  ill — for  smie  poor 
poet,  who,  till  he  visited  die  takte-^kdtei  m 
this  savoury  capital,  has  only  known  you  ky 
name  I  How  excellently  well  do  you  repreuot 
this  androgyntna  state! — can  any  belKr  oa- 
blems  than  goose  and  truffles  be  imagined  la 
snggest  the  ruled  and  the  rulers  ? 

To  the  left  of  the  road  on  the  outskirts  el 
Strasburg,  in  a  green,  retired  meadow,  en- 
amelled with  flowers,  lies  (child  of  the  revo- 
lution, uid  one  of  its  best  and  noblett  sewl) 
Desaix.  A  sarcophagus  of  grey  stone  cevos 
his  remains,  a  record  of  the  murderous  Ibr 
rengo.  Poor  Desaixt  it  needed  ao  poet's  pea 
to  umnortaluEe  thee.  You  periahed,  as  the  ctM 
shonld  perish,  youi^  at  the  ri^t  time,  to* 
lived  not  to  see  the  days  of  the  em^re  a  mu- 
tary  de^otism,  worse  than  that  of  the  old  re- 
gime—were  spared  the  sight  of  your  degr***" 
tion  and  conquest,  the  knowledge  ol  the  Pr^ 
metbean  late  of  thine  ambitious  chief  w 
leader— the  vulture  and  the  rook.  Sleep  swewy> 
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Toong  hero,  vift  Hoehe,  Hareeaa,  and  the 

The  reign  of  terror  and  cooscription  is  past: 
berter  times  have  succeeded,  and  brought  with 
them — may  it  long  endare !— peace,  the  end 
and  aim  of  humanity.  He  ploogh  drives  its 
ihare  in  (he  hlood-aodden  groond,  the  engine 


drags  the  long  train  over  the  battle-field,  the 
steam-heat  cats  its  way  through  the  stream 
whose  crossing  cost  so  many  lives,  bearing  the 
strander  and  his  gold  to  fertilize  the  lands  that 
honnd  its  course.  Sleep  soniy,  Desaix,  and 
with  thee  rest  the  wild  dreamy  of  dominion 
and  conqnest 


NUTS  AND  NUTCRACKERS.— A  NUT  FOR  "ALL  IRELAND.' 


'  Tlw  woAi'a  mj  filbeK  wkkk  wiA  mj  mckers  I  wiU  spea." 

"Hard  test!  are  »mU  (I  wIU  aot  eall  tbem  Ghealert,) 
Whole  aliellf  do  keep  their  kfmels  fnm  the  eatert; 
Of  em  the  iheli*,  and  yon  ihall  bare  the  neat: 
Tkef  km  are  bronftat  Ibr  rm  to  crack  aad  eal." 

J«bi  Bm$aM. 

"The  priMi  eallt  the  lawyer  a  cheat. 

The  lawyer  behaavei  the  dtrfBe; 
Aad  the  flaieaaiBn,  because  he's  u  gn»t, 

Thinks  Ut  trade's  ai  beaeit  ai  Btac." 


,  FiOH  Canickfe^ns  to  Cape  Clear  the  whole 
«l«d  is  CD  the  "yni  vive"  as  to  whether 
her  jpacioits  majuty  the  qoem  will  vouchsafe 
to  \isit  OS  in  the  ensuing  sonuner.  The  hospi- 
ttUe  and  magnificent  reception  which  awaited 
Mr  in  Scotland  has  givm  a  more  than  ordinary 
tapuUe  to  every  plan  hy  which  we  might  evince 
•or  loyalty,  and  exhibit  ourselves  to  our 
MTereign  in  a  point  of  view  not  less  favourable 
uea  oar  worthy  neuhbours  across  the  sea. 

At  first  blnsh,  nothing  would  seem  more  easy 
to  acconpUsh  than  this.  A  very  coursory  glance 
U  Mr.  0  Connell'a  speeches  will  convince  any 
Me  that  a  land  more  favourably  endowed  by 
Hlore.  or  blessed  with  a  finer  peasantry,  never 
eiuied:  with  featares  of  pictoresqne  beauty 
diTiding  the  attention  of  the  traveller,  with  the 
Imility  of  the  soil ;  and,  io  foot,  presenting  such 
a  panorama  of  loveliness,  peace,  plenty,  uid 
tnoqaillity,  that  a  verr  natural  doubt  might 
to  Sir  Robert  Peel's  mind  in  reconunend- 
^  this  excursion  to  her  majesty,  lest  the 
thum  of  such  an  arcadia  should  supersede  the 
more  homely  attractions  of  England,  and  "  our 
Hdye  the  queene"  preferring  the  lodge  in  the 
rbvnix  to  the  ancient  towers  of  Windsor,  fix 
w  residence  amongst  ns,  and  thus,  at  once  le- 
M  the  Union. 

..Iji^we  difBcnlt  to  say  if  some  vision  of  this 
'iH  did  not  float  across  tfie  exalted  imagination 
tbe  illnstrious  Daniel,  amid  that  shower  of 
iMtone's  favours  such  a  visit  would  inevitably 
Wing  down -baronetcies,  knighthoods,  deputy- 
iientouuKies  would  rain  upon  the  laud,  and  a 
epidemic  of  feasting  and  festivi^  raise 
^ejMheart  in  the  island,  and  nearly  hreak  Father 

If  ^  Scotch  be  warm  in  their  lUUchments, 
•WhwetioBS  stand  at  a  white  heat;  if  they  be 
wthnsiaatic,  we  can  go  clean  mad;  and  for  that 
bepraised  individual  who  boasted  he  wonld 
WW  wash  the  hand  which  had  the  honour  to 


touch  that  of  the  qneen,  we  could  produce  a 
round  ten  thousand  whose  loyalty,  looking  both 
ways,  would  enable  them,  under  such  circum- 
stances, to  claim  superiority,  as  thejr  had  never 
washed  theirs  since  the  hour  of  their  birth. 

Notwithstanding  all  these  elements  of  hospi- 
tality, a  more  mature  consideration  of  the  ques- 
tion would  show  how  very  difficult  it  would 
be  to  compete  successfully  with  the  visit  to 
Scotland.  Clanship,  the  remains  of  ieudalism, 
historical  associations,  whose  dark  colours  have 
been  brought  out  into  flowing  brightness  under 
the  magic  pencil  of  Scott— national  costume  and 
national  customs— the  wild  sports  of  the  wilder 
regions — all  conspired  to  give  a  peculiar  inter- 
est to  this  roy^  progress;  and  from  the  lordly 
Baron  of  &eada]bane  to  the  kilted  Highlander 
upon  the  hills,  there  was  something  of  ancient 
splendour  and  by-gone  homelioess  mixed  up  to- 
gether that  may  well  have  evoked  the  excla- 
mation of  our  queen,  who,  gazing  on  the 
scene  below  her,  uttered — "How  grand  1" 

Now,  unfortunately  in  many,  if  not  in  all  of 
these  advantages,  we  have  no  participation. 
Clanship  is  unknown  amongstus;— only  one  Irish- 
man has  a  tail,  and  even  that  is  as  ragged  an 
a^endage  as  need  be.  Our  national  costume 
is  nakedness;  and  of  our  national  customs,  we 
may  answer  as  the  sailor  did,  ^o,  being  asked 
what  he  had  to  say  in  his  defence  against  a 
cliiirge  of  stealing  a  qtiadrant,  sagely  replied — 
"  Yuur  worship,  its  a  damo'd  ugly  business, 
and  the  less  that's  said  about  it  the  belter." 

T\t(>  doubts  press  upon  us— who  is  to  receive 
her  majesty,  and  how  are  they  to  do  it  ?  They 
who  have  large  houses  generally  happen  to  have 
small  fortunes,  and  among  the  few  who  have 
adequate  means,  there  is  scarcely  one  who  could 
accommodate  one  half  of  the  royal  suite,  in 
Scotland,  every  thiiut  worthv  of  being  seen  lies 
in  a  rii^-fence.  The  Highlands  comprise  all 
that  ia  remariud>le  in  die  country;  and  dins  the 
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tour  of  Aen  presents  *  quick  snccessioa  of pie> 
turesque  beaaty  vithont  the  interval  of  even 
half  a  day's  journey  devoid  of  interest  Now, 
how  many  weary  miles  must  her  majesty  travel 
in  Ireland  from  one  remarkable  spot  to  another 
—what  scenes  of  misery  and  want  must  she 
wade  through  from  the  south  to  the  west. 
Would  any  charms  of  scenery— would  any 
warmth  of  hospitality  repay  her  lor  the  anguish 
such  misery  must  inflict  npoo  her,  as  her 
eje  would  range  over  the  wild  tract  of  country 
where  want  uid  disease  seemed  to  have 
fixed  their  dwelling,  and  yrhen  the  only  edifice 
that  rises  above  the  mod  cabin  of  the  way-side 
presents  the  red  brick  ttont  of  a  nnion  poor- 
hoose?  These,  however,  are  sad  topics— 
what  are  we  to  do  with  the  Prince?  His  royal 
highness  loves  sporting:— we  have  scarcely  a 
pheasant — we  have  not  one  capercailzie  in  the 
island ;  bnt  then  we  have  our  national  pastimes. 
If  we  cannot  tnro  ont  a  stag  to  amnse  him, 
why  we  can  enlarge  a  tithe-proctor,  and,  instead 
of  coming  home  proud  that  be  has  ba^ed  a 
roe,  he  shall  emit  in  having  brondit  downa  rector. 
How  poor  and  insignificant  would  any  battve  be 
in  comparison  with  a  good  midoi^t  borning— how 
co^itemptible  the  pursuit  of  rabbits  and  hares 
when  compared  with  a  "tithe  affray,"  or  die 
last  collisioD  with  the  miliuiy  in  Tipperary.  I 
have  said  that  the  Scotch  have  a  national  cos- 
tume; bat  if  x«mj-nakedoess  be  a  charm  in 
them,  what  shall  be  said  of  as,  who  go  the 
"whole  hog."  The  details  of  their  ancient 
dress— their  tartan,  their  kilt,  their  philabeg, 
that  offered  so  mnch  interest  to  the  royal  suite 
—how  shall  they  vie  with  the  million-colonred 
patches  of  an  Irishman's  garment?  or  what 
bonnet  that  ever  flaunted  in  the  breeze  is  fit  to 
compare  widi  the  easy  janntiness  ot  Paddy's 
caubeen,  thronrii  which,  in  lieu  of  a  feather, 
a  lock  of  his  hair  is  floating? 
**Nor  clasp  nor  noUing  plwne  was  Uiere: 
Bat  Air  feattar  ke  won  ane  lock  of  hair. 

ifamiNM. 


Then,  again,  how  will  the  watcUfcs  &at 

blazed  upon  the  mountains  pale  before  the  i^m 
of  a  baming  haggard;  and  what  cheer  that 
ever  rose  from  Holland  throats  will  vie  wiA 
the  wild  yell  of  ten  thousand  black-feet  oa 
the  march  of  a  midnight  maraodiog.  No,  mo; 
it  is  quite  clear  the  Scotch  have  no  ckaace 
with  OS.  Her  majesty  may  not  have  all  ker 
expectations  fulfilled  by  a  visit  to  Ireland; 
but  most  assuredly  a  "touch  of  oar  qoaliiy" 
will  show  her  many  things  no  near  cooDtnr 
could  preseiUj  and  tne  nrobalHlity  is,  she  wiU 
neither  have  tine  wr  leisun  for  a  trip  to 
New  2^aland. 

Every  thing  that  indicates  nationality  will  then 
have  its  reward.  Grave  dignitaries  of  the  chvrcb 
will  practise  the  bag-pipes,  and  prothonotaries 
will  refresh  their  jig-dancing — whatever  islrisk 
will  be  la  vogue,  and,  instead  of  reading  that 
her  majesty  wore  a  shawl  of  the  Gordon  taitaa, 
manu&ctnred  at  Paisley,  we  shall  find  that  the 

Jueen  appeared  in  a  novel  pattern  of  rags, 
evised  at  Nod-ialand;  while  his  royal  bii^uKV 
will  compliment  the  mildness  of  our  climate  by 
adopting  ow  national  dress.  What  a  day  f« 
Ireland  that  will  be  I-we  shall  indeed  be  '^grcal, 
glorious,  and  free;"  and  if  the  evening  obIt 
concludes  with  the  Iri^  qnadrilles,  I  havehtde 
doubt  that  her  niMesly  wiU  repeat  her  exdaai- 
tioD  of"HowgrandI"  as  she  beholds  the membm 
of  the  royal  suite  moving  gracefolly  to  the  « 
of  *' Stony-batter." 

Let  us  then  begin  in  time.  Let  then  be  u 
order  of  council  to  preserve  all  the  parsoas, 
agents,  tithe-proctors,  and  landlords  till  Jnc- 
let  there  be  no  mon  shooting  in  Tipperny  far 
the  rest  of  the  season  let  as  burke  rather 
Mathew,  and  endeavour  to  make  our  heads  fat 
the  approaching  festivities;  and  what  betwees 
the  new  poor-law  and  the  tariff,  I  Aink  «t 
shall  be  by  that  time  ia  as  pictaresqne  a  stal* 
of  prorerty  as  the  most  erilical  stickler  ftr 
nationally  would  desire. 


THE  LAST  PAGE  OF  AM  ALBUM. 

BT  lUBGAKBT  lOOTT. 

*'Bc|1b  aethtac  of  nUck  tfcea  ktat  aot  wdi  coafUafMl  the  m4: 

Knr  Uie  iMt  page  t^  «rer  ia  thy  elikt— 
In  the  gar  noraiBg,  lUafc  apoa  the  alght- 
la  all  thf  waya,  cMtidw  where  thcjr  t«Bd— 
la  ererr  Ihlag,  aak  what  will  he  iU  aid — 
la  bireM  Bowen,  rcaumher  they  aiaM  Hit — 
la  hrigbtest  fUet,  that  clondi  nay  •ranhade — 
la  tbo^hta  iadalgad,  lUmk  weU  oa  afttrtkwgkt— 
la  ak  ihoa  SHkeat,  at  what  prira  tie  haag^— 
la  mddMt  koan,  rmmker  tkaaghl  mm  aeeie  — 
la  alrgagcet  yoatt,  brtklak  Om  af  Ihi  tamt 
Ab«  flhaaiag  tkaa^t,  ka  am  ft  Is  la  vain, 
Far  »ei|fe  Hmb  fiati,  tkea  bmM  riaa  aialn. 
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Chaptir  IX. 


TOWN  AND  TODGERSS. 


SouLT  there  nerer  was^  in  any  other  borongh^ 
d(jr,  or  hamlet  in.  the  world,  such  a  siDKuTar 
Mrt  of  a  place  as  Todgers's.  And  snrely  Lon- 
don, to  jndge  from  that  part  of  il  which  hemmed 
Todgerss  roond,  and  hustled  it,  and  crushed 
it,  and  stuck  its  brick-and-roortar  elbows  into 
it,  and  kept  the  air  from  it,  and  stood  per- 
petoally  between  it  and  the  light,  was  worthy 
of  Todgers's,  and  qaalified  to  be  on  terms  of 
dose  relationship  and  alliance  with  bimdreds 
ihousaods  of  the  odd  fiuDuly  to  which  Tod- 
gers's belonged. 

Yon  cooidn't  walk  about  in  Todgers's  neigb- 
booAood,  as  you  coald  in  any  other  neigbboar- 
Iwod.  Yon  groped  your  way  for  an  hour  through 
lues  aud  bye-ways,  and  court-yards  aod  pas- 
si^;  and  never  once  emerged  upon  anytnms 
ilut  might  be  reasonably  called  a  street.  A  kind 
of  resigned  distraction  came  over  the  stranger 
U  be  trod  those  devious  mazes,  and,  giving 
kinuelf  up  for  lost,  went  in  and  out  aod  round 
■boot,  ud  quietly  tamed  back  again  when  he 
cue  to  a  dead  wall  or  was  stopped  by  an 
iron  railing,  and  felt  that  the  means  of  escape 
■igbt  possibly  present  themselves  in  dieir  own 
Sood  time,  but  that  to  anticipate  them  was 
bopeless.  Instances  were  known  of  people  who. 
being  asked  to  dine  at  Todgers's,  bad  travelled 
ronod  and  round  it  for  a  weary  time,  with  its 
Terjr  cbiniDey-pots  in  view;  and  finding  it,  at 
impossible  of  attainmeat,  had  gone  home 
*pin  with  a  gentle  melancholv  on  their  spirits, 
^pil  and  nnconiplaining.  Nobody  baa  ever 
■WBd  Todgers's  on  a  verSal  direction,  though 
fiivea  within  a  minnte's  walk  of  it.  Cantious 
tawnnts  from  Scotland  or  the  North  of  Eng- 
baabad  been  known  to  reach  it  safely  by  im- 
pKssing  a  charity-boy,  town-bred,  and  bringing 
along  with  him ;  or  by  clinging  tenaciously 
lo  tbe  postman;  hat  these  were  rare  exceptions, 
w  only  went  to  prove  the  rule  that  Todgers's 
in  a  labyrinth,  whereof  the  mystery  was 
u«vn  bat  to  a  chosen  few. 

Several  frait-hrokers  had  their  marts  near 
Todgers's;  and  one  of  the  first  impressions 
*ToogIit  upon  the  stranger's  senses  was  of 
<inages— of  damaged  oranges,  with  blue  and 
8^*0  braises  on  them,  festering  in  boxes,  or 
•wMering  away  in  cellars.  All  day  long,  a 
of  porters  from  the  wharfs  beside  the 
each  bearing  on  his  hack  a  bursting  chest 


of  oranges^  poured  slowly  through  the  narrow 

passages;  wbile  andemeath  the  arch-way  by 
the  public-house,  the  knots  of  those  who  rested 
and  regaled  within,  were  piled  from  morning 
until  night.  Strange  solitary  pumps  were  found 
near  Todgers's,  hiding  themselves  for  the  most 

Eart  in  blind  alleys,  and  keeping  company  with 
re-ladders.  There  were  churches  also  by  dozens, 
with  many  a  ghostly  little  church-yard,  all 
overgrown  with  such  straggling  vegetation  as 
springs  up  spontaneously  from  dunp,  and  graves, 
and  rubbish.  In  some  of  these  dingy  resting- 
places,  which  bore  much  the  same  analogy  to 
green  churchyards,  as  the  pots  of  earth  for 
mignonette  and  wall-flower  in  the  windows 
overlooking  tbem,  did  to  rustic  gardens— there 
were  trees;  tall  trees;  still  putting  forth  their 
leaves  in  each  succeeding  year,  with  such  a 
languishing  remembrance  of  their  kind  Cso  one 
might  fancy,  looking  on  their  sickly  boughs) 
as  birds  in  cages  have  of  theirs.  Here,*  paralysed 
old  watchmen  guarded  the  bodies  oi  the  dead 
at  night,  year  after  year,  until  at  last  they 
joioea  that  solemn  brotherhood ;  and,  saving 
that  they  slept  below  the  ground  a  sounder 
sleep  than  even  they  had  ever  known  above  it, 
and  were  shut  in  another  kind  of  box.  their 
condition  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  undergone 
any  material  change  when  they,  in  turn,  were 
watched  themselves. 

Among  the  narrow  thoroughfares  at  hand, 
there  lingered,  here  and  there,  an  ancient  door- 
way of  cuved  oak,  from  which,  of  old,  the 
sounds  of  revelry  and  feasting  often  came ;  but 
now  these  mansions,  only  used  for  storehouses, 
were  dark  and  dull,  and,  being  filled  with  wool, 
and  cotton,  and  the  like— such  heavy  merchan- 
dise as  stiQes  sound  uid  stops  the  throat  of 
echo— had  an  air  of  palpable  deadness  about 
them  which,  added  to  their  silence  and  deser- 
tion, made  them  very  grim.  In  like  manner, 
there  were  gloomy  court-yards  in  these  parts, 
into  which  few  but  belated  wayfarers  ever 
strayed,  and  where  vast  bags  and  packs  of 
goods,  upward  or  downward  bound,  were  for 
ever  dangling  between  heaven  and  earth  from 
lofty  cranes.  There  were  more  trucks  near 
Todgers's  than  yon  would  suppose  a  whole  city 
could  ever  need;   not  active  tracks,  but  a 


vagabond  race,  for  ever  lotinging  in  the  narrow 
lanes  before  their  masters'  doors  at 
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□P  the  pass;  sotTiatwheoa  stray  hackDey-coacb 
or  lombering  wa^on  came  uiat  way,  they 
were  the  cause  olsuch  an  uproar  as  enlivened 
the  whole  neighbourhood,  and  made  the  very 
bells  in  the  next  church-tower  vibrate  again. 
In  the  throats  and  maws  of  dark  no-thorough- 
iares  near  Todgers's,  individual  wine-merchants 
and  wholesale  dealers  in  grocery-ware  bad  per- 
fect little  (owns  of  their  own ;  and,  deep  among 
the  very  foundations  of  these  buildings,  the 
ground  was  undermined  and  burrowed  out  into 
stables,  where  cart-horses,  troubled  by  rats, 
might  be  heard  on  a  quit  Sunday  rattling 
their  halters,  as  disturbed  spirits  in  tales  of 
haunted  houses  are  said  to  clank  their  chains. 

To  tell  of  half  the  queer  old  taverns  that  had 
a  drowsy  and  secret  existence  near  Todgers's, 
would  fill  a  goodly  book;  while  a  second  vo- 
Inme  no  less  capacious  might  he  devoted  to  an 
account  of  the  quaint  old  guests  who  frequented 
their  dimly-lighted  parlours.  These  were,  in 
genera),  ancient  inhabitants  of  that  region;  bom, 
and  bred  there  from  boyhood,:  who  had  long 
since  become  wheezy  and  aslhmatical,  and  short 
of  breath,  except  in  the  article  of  story-telling : 
in  which  respect  they  were  still  marvellously 
long-winded.  These  gentry  were  much  oppose'd 
to  steam  and  all  new-fangled  ways,  and  held 
ballooning  to  be  sinful,  and  deplored  the  de- 
generacy of  the  times;  which  that  particular 
member  of  each  little  club  who  kept  the  keys 
of  the  nearest  church,  professionally,  always 
attributed  lo  the  prevalence  of  dissent  and  ur- 
reli^ion;  though  the  major  part  of  the  companv 
ittclmed  to  the  belief  that  virtue  went  out  with 
hair-powder,  and  that  old  England's  greatness 
had  decayed  amain  with  barbers. 

As  to  Todgers's  itself— speaking  of  it  only 
as  a  house  in  that  neighbourhood,  and  making 
no  reference  to  its  merits  as  a  commercial  board- 
ing establishment— it  vras  worthy  to  stand  where 
it  did.  There  was  one  staircase- window  in  it: 
at  (he  side  of  the  house,  on  the  gnmndfloor: 
which  tradition  said  had  not  been  opened  for 
a  hundred  years  at  least,  and  which,  abutting 
on  an  always-dirty  lane,  was  so  begrhned  ana 
coated  with  a  centuir's  mud,  that  no  one  pane 
of  glass  could  possibly  fall  out,  though  all  were 
cracked  and  broken  twenty  times.  But  the 
grand  mystery  of  Todgers's  was  the  cellarage, 
approachable  onl^r  by  a  little  back  door  and  a 
rusty  grating:  which  cellarage  within  the  memory 
of  man  had  had  no  connexion  with  the  house, 
bat  had  always  been  the  fVeehdd  proportv  of 
somebody  else,  and  was  reported  to  be  full  of 
wealth:  Uionghin  what  shape— whether  in  silver, 
brass,  or  gold,  or  butts  of  wine,  or  casks  of 
gunpowder— was  matter  of  profound  uncertainty 
and  supreme  indiffisreDCe  to  Todgers's,  and  all 
its  inmates. 

The  top  of  the  house  was  worthy  of  notice. 
TTiere  was  a  sort  of  terrace  on  the  roof,  with 
posts  and  fragments  of  rotten  lines,  once  in- 
tended to  dry  clothes  upon;  and  there  were  two 
or  three  tea-chests  out  there,full  of  earth,  with 
foi«otten  plants  in  them,  like  old  walking-sticks. 
Whoever  climbed  to  this  observatory,  was 
stuoned  at  first  fVom  having  knocked  his  head 
against  the  little  door  in  comiiix  out;  and  after 
that,  was  for  the  moment  choaked  from  having 


looked,  perforce,  straight  down  the  Witch  en 
chimney;  hut  these  two  stages  over,  there  were 
things  to  gaze  at  fi'om  the  top  of  ToiUers's, 
well  worth  your  seeing  too.  For  first  ana  fort- 
most,  if  the  day  were  brigbt,  yon  observed  upon 
the  house-tops,  stretching  far  away,  a  1od£ 
dark  path:  the  shadow  of  the  Monument:  aat 
turning  round,  the  tall  original  was  close  beside 
you,  with  every  hatreiect  u|ion  his  goldm  head, 
as  if  the  doings  of  the  city  frightened  him.  Tbeo 
there  were  steeples,  towers,  belfreys,  sbininj 
vanes,  and  masts  of  ships :  a  very  forest  Gabies, 
housetops,  garret-windows,  wilderness  npoa 
wilderness.  Smoke  and  noise  woogh  for  all 
the  world  at  once. 

After  the  first  glance,  there  were  slight  features 
in  the  midst  of  this  crowd  of  objects,  which 
sprung  out  from  the  mass  without  any  leasoi, 
as  it  were,  and  took  hold  of  the  attention  iriwAet 
the  spectator  would  or  no.  Thus,  tiie  revolvias 
chimoey-pols  on  one  great  stack  of  buildings, 
seemed  to  be  turning  gravely  to  each  other  evei^ 
now  and  then,  and  whispenng  the  result  of  tbew 
separate  observation  of  what  was  going  on  bekw. 

lers,  of  a  crook-backed  shape,  appeared  lA  i 
be  maliciously  holding  themselves  askew,  tbat  i 
thev  might  shut  the  prospect  out  and  bafle 
Todgers's.  The  man  who  was  mending  a  pei 
at  an  upper  window  over  the  way,  became  of 
paramount  imi>ortanee  in  the  scene,  and  tait 
a  blank  in  it,  ridiculously  disproportionate  i>  it* 
extent,  when  he  retired  The  gambobofapiecc 
of  eloth  npoa  the  dyer's  pole  had  Ar  note  is- 
terest  for  Ae  moment  than  all  the  chaaci^ 
motion  of  the  crowd.  Yet  even  while  the 
on  felt  angry  with  himself  for  this,  and  woadml 
how  it  was,  the  tumult  swelled  into  a  rov: 
the  host  of  objects  seemed  to  thicken  and  expaMi 
a  hundredfold;  and  after  gazing  round  him,  qiiu 
scared,  he  turned  into  'Todgers's  again,  Bnek 
more  rapidly  than  he  came  out;  and  ten  to  sM 
he  told  H.  Todgen  afterwards  that  if  behidsl 
done  so,  he  would  certainly  have  coma  ■■<* 
the  street  by  the  shortest  cot;  that  b  to  sif, 
head-foremost 

So  said  the  two  Miss  Pecksniffs,  wb«) 
retired  with  Mrs.  Todgers  from  this  place  « 
espial,  leaving  the  yoothfol  porter  to  cwse  (be 
door  and  follow  them  down  stairs:  who  b«ng 
of  a  playful  temperament,  and  contenflatiac 
with  a  delight  peculiar  to  his  sex  and  tune  of 
life,  any  chance  of  dashing  himself  into  small  fbf- 
ments,  lingered  behind  to  walk  upon  the  parapet- 
It  being  the  secood  day  of  their  suy  in  Lo>- 
don,  the  Hiss  Pecksniflb  and  Mrs.  Todgers  wvn 
by  this  time  highly  confidential,  insomuch  oM 
the  last-named  lady  had  already  commiuuutm 
the  particolais  of  three  early  disappwotwoj* 
of  a  tender  nature ;  and  had  furUtermorepossessM 
her  young  friends  with  a  general  summary  of 
the  life,  conduct,  and  character  of  Mr.  Todgen: 
who,  it  seemed,  had  cut  his  matriraonial 
rather  short,  by  unlawfully  runnisg  away  nw 
his  happiness,  and  establishing  himself  in  foniP 
conntnes  as  a  bachelor.  „ 
"Your  pa  was  once  a  litfle  particular  la  W 
attentions,  my  dears,"  said  Mrs.  Todgws  j  'j*'* 
to  be  vonr  ma  was  too  much  happiness  d««e* 
me.  You 'd  hardly  know  who  this 
for,  perhaps  f" 
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She  called  their  attentioD  to  an  oval  miaiatnre, 
like  a  little  blister,  which  was  tacked  up  over 
tin  ketile-holder,  and  in  which  there  was  a 
dreamy  shadowing  forth  of  her  own  visage. 

"If 8  a  weaking  likeness!"  aied  the  two 
Hiss  PecksDiSi!. 

"  It  was  considered  so  once,"  said  Mrs.  Todgeis, 
wanunc  bersdfin  a  genllemaoly  akaBner  attha 
Sre:  "ont  I  hardly  thought  yon  would  have 
known  it,  mv  loves." 

They  woDld  have  known  it  anywhere.  If 
they  conid  have  met  with  it  in  (be  street,  or 
seen  it  in  a  shop  window,  they  would  have 
cried,  **Good  Gracionsl  Mrs.  Todgerst" 

"PiesidiiM;  over  an  establishment  like  this, 
■akes  sad  havoc  with  the  fej^res,  ray  dear 
MissPeeksniib,"  said  Mrs.  Todgers.  "The  gravv 
ak«^  is  enoogh  to  add  twenty  yean  to  one  s 
tffi,  I  do  aasnre  yon." 

**Lort"  cried  (be  two  Bliss  Pecksniffs 

"The  anxiety  of  that  one  item,  my  dears," 
nU  Mrs.  Todgers,  "keeps  the  mind  continoally 
npoB  the  Btretdi.  There  is  no  aach  passion  in 
kuuan  nature,  as  the  passion  for  gravy  among 
Mmmercial  gentlemen.  It's  nothing  to  say  a 
jotot  won't  yield— a  whole  animal  wouldn't 

SMd— the  amount  of  gravv  they  expect  each 
ly  at  dinner.  And  what  I  have  undergone  in 
consequence,"  cried  Mrs.  Todgers,  raising  her 
ms  and  snaJting  her  head,  ''no  one  would 
Mievel" 

"Just  like  Mr.  Pinch,  Merry  t"  said  Charity. 
"We  have  always  noticed  it  In  hin,  yon  re- 
iieBkerr' 

"Yes,  my  dear,"  giggled  Horry,  <^t  we  have 
lenr  given  it  bim,  you  know." 

"You  my  dears,  having  to  deal  with  your 
pupils  who  cau't  help  themselves,  are  ^le 
10  lake  yonr  own  way,  said  Mrs.  Todgers, 
"kut  in  a  comnMrciaJ  establishment,  where  any 
mtleman  may  say,  anv  Saturday  evening)  'Mrs. 
Todcers,  this  day  week  we  part,  in  consequence 
of  the  cheese,'  it  is  not  so  easy  to  preserve  a 
pleissnt  understanding.  Your  pa  was  kind 
eaonch,"  added  the  good  lady,  "to  invite  me 
to  lake  a  ride  vrith  you  to-day ;  and  I  think  he 
Mnti(Mied  that  you  were  going  to  call  upon 
Miss  Pinch.  Any  relation  to  the  gentleman 
700  were  speaking  of  just  now,  Hiss  Peck- 

"F«r  goodness  sake,  Mrs.  Todgers,"  inter- 
pwed  lively  Merry,  "don't  call  him  a  gen- 
fleman.  My  dear  Gwrry,  Pinch  a  gontlenianl 
The  idea  I" 

"What  a  wicked  girl  yon  are  I"  cried  Mrs. 
Todgers,  embracing  her  with  great  affection. 
"You're  quite  a  quia  I  do  declare  I  Hy  dear 
Mi«  Pecksniff,  what  a  h^piness  your  sister's 
^ts  must  be  to  your  pa  and  selil" 

"He's  the  most  ludeous,  goggle-eyed  creature, 
Nn.  Todgers,  in  existence,  resumed  Heny: 
"nite  an  ogre.  The  ugliest,  awkwwdest,  fngbt- 
nllest  being,  yon  can  imagine.  This  is  his 
■>l«j  so  I  leave  you  to  suppose  what  Ms  is. 
I  shall  be  obliged  to  laugh  oatright,  I  know  I 
mtUV  cried  (he  charming  girl,  **l  never  shall 
be  able  to  ke^  my  countenance.  The  notion 
of  a  Miss  Piocn  pi«somiog  to  exist  at  all  is 
BaiBciMit  l«  kill  one,  but  to  see  her— oh  my 


Mrs.  Todgers  laughed  immensely  at  the  dear 
love's  humour,  and  declared  she  was  quite 
afraid  of  her,  that  she  was.  She  was  so  very 
severe. 

<*  Who  is  severe  ?"  cried  a  voice  at  the  door. 
"There  is  no  such  diing  as  severity  in  our 
family,  I  hope  I"  And  then  Mr.  Pecksniff  peeped 
smilingly  into  the  room,  and  said,  **May  1  come 
in,  Mrs.  Todgers?" 

Mrs.  Todgers  almost  screamed,  for  the  little 
door  of  communication  between  that  room  and 
the  inner  one  being  wide  open,  there  was  a  full 
disclosure  of  the  sofa  bedstead  in  all  its  mon- 
strous impropriety.  But  she  had  the  presence 
of  mind  to  close  this  portal  in  the  twinkling  of 
an  eye;  and  having  done  so,  said,  though  not 
without  confusion,  *'0h  yes,  Mr.  Pecksniff,  you 
can  come  in,  if  you  please." 

"How  are  we  to-day,"  said  Mr.  Pecksniff 
jocosely;  *'and  what  are  our  plans?  Are  we 
ready  to  go  and  see  Tom  Pinch's  sister?  Ua, 
ha,  bal  Poor  Thomas  Pinch  1" 

"Are  we  ready,"  returned  Mrs.  Todgers, 
nodding  her  head  with  mysterious  intelligence, 
'*  to  send  a  favourable  reply  to  Mr.  Jinkins's 
round-robin  ?  That's  the  first  question,  Mr.  Peck- 
sniff." 

"  Why  Mr.  Jinkins's  robin,  my  dear  madam  ?" 
asked  Mr.  Pecksniff,  putting  one  arm  round 
Mercy,  and  the  other  round  Mrs.  Todgers, 
whom  he  seemed,  in  the  abstraction  of  the 
moment,  to  mistake  for  Charity.  "  Why  Mr. 
Jinkins's?" 

"Because  he  began  to  get  it  up,  and  indeed 
always  takes  the  lead  in  the  house,"  said  Mrs. 
Todgers,  playfully.   "That's  why,  sir." 

"Jinkins  is  a  man  of  superior  talents,"  ob- 
served Mr.  Pecksniff.  "  I  have  couceived  a 
great  regard  for  Jinkins.  I  take  Jinkins's  desire 
to  pay  polite  attention  to  my  daughters,  as  an 
additional  proof  of  the  friendly  feeling  of  Jinkins, 
Mrs.  Todgers. 

"  Well  now,"  returned  that  lady,  ''having 
said  so  much,  vou  must  say  the  rest,  Mr.  Peck- 
sniff: so  tell  the  dear  young  ladies  all  about 
it." 

With  these  words,  she  gently  eluded  Mr. 
Pecksniffs  grasp,  and  took  Hiss  Charity  into 
her  own  embrace;  though  whether  sho  was 
impelled  to  this  proceeding  solely  by  the  i^■ 
repressible  affection  she  had  conceived  for  that 
young  lady,  or  whether  it  had  any  reference  to 
a  lowering,  not  to  say  distinctly  spiteful  ex- 
pression which  bad  been  visible  in  her  face  for 
some  moments,  has  never  been  exactly  ascertained. 
Be  this  as  it  may,  Mr.  Pecksniff  went  on  to 
inform  his  daughters  of  the  purport  and  history 
of  the  round-robin  aforesaid,  wbich  was  in  brief, 
that  the  commercial  gentlemen  who  helped  to 
make  up  the  sum  and  substance  of  that  noun 
of  multitude  or  signifying  many,  called  Todgers's, 
desired  the  hooonr  of  their  presence  at  Uie 
general  table,  so  long  as  they  remained  in  the 
honso,  and  besoujght  that  they  would  grace  the 
board  at  dinner-time  next  dav,  the  same  being 
Sunday,  He  further  said,  that  Mrs.  Todgers 
being  a  consenting  party  to  this  invitation,  he 
was  willing,  for  his  part,  to  accept  it;  and  so 
left  them  that  he  might  write  his  gracious  answer, 
the  while  they  armed  themselves  with  their 
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best  bonnets  for  the  ntter  defeat  and  overthrow 
of  Miss  Pinch. 

Tom  Pinch's  sister  was  governess  io  a  family, 
a  lofty  family ;  perhaps  the  wealthiest  brass  and 
copper  founders'  family  known  to  mankind. 
They  lived  at  Camberwell;  in  a  hoase  so  big 
and  fierce  that  its  mere  oatside,  like  the  out- 
side of  a  giant's  castle,  struck  terror  into  vulgar 
minds  and  made  bold  persons  quail.  There  was 
a  great  front  ^te;  with  a  great  bell,  whose 
handle  was  in  itself  s  note  of  admiration;  and 
a  great  lodge;  which  being  close  to  the  house, 
ralner  spoilt  Ae  look-out  certainly,  hut  made 
the  look-in,  tremendous.  At  this  entry,  a  great 
porter  kept  constant  watch  and  ward;  and  when 
be  gave  the  visitor  high  leave  to  pass,  he  rang 
a  second  great  bell,  responsive  to  whose  note 
a  great  footman  appeared  in  due  time  at  the  great 
hall-door,  with  such  great  tags  npon  his  liveried 
shoulder  that  he  was  perpetually  entangling  and 
hooking  himself  among  the  chairs  and  tables, 
and  led  a  life  of  torment  which  could  scarcely 
have  been  surpassed,  if  he  bad  been  a  blne- 
hottle  in  a  world  of  cobwebs. 

To  this  mansion,  Mr.  Pecksniif,  accompanied 
by  bis  daughters  and  Mrs.  lodgers,  drove 
gallantly  in  a  one-horsefly.  The  foregoing  cere- 
monies  having  been  all  performed,  they  were 
ushered  into  the  house;  and  so,  by  degrees, 
they  got  at  last  into  a  small  room  with  books 
in  il,  where  Mr.  Pinch's  sister  was  at  that  mo- 
ment, instructing  her  eldest  pupil;  to  wit,  a 
premature  little  woman  of  thirteen  years  old, 
who  had  alreitdy  arrived  at  snch  a  pitch  ojf 
whalebone  and  edncation  that  she  had  nothing 
girlish  about  her,  which  was  a  source  of  great 
rejoicing  to  all  her  relations  and  friends. 

Visitors  for  Miss  Pinch!"  said  the  footman. 
He  must  have  been  an  ingenious  young  man, 
for  he  said  it  very  cleverly:  with  a  nice  dis- 
crimination between  the  cold  respect  with  which 
he  would  have  announced  visitors  to  the  fa- 
mily, and  the  warm  personal  interest,  with  which 
be  would  have  announced  visitors  to  the 
cook. 

"Visitors  for  Hiss  Pinch!" 

Miss  Pinch  rose  hastily;  with  such  tokens  of 
agitation  as  plainly  declared  that  her  list  of 
callers  was  not  numerous.  At  the  same  time, 
the  little  pnpil  became  alarmingly  upright,  and 
prepared  nerself  to  make  mental  notes  of  all 
that  might  be  said  and  done.  For  the  lady  of 
the  establishment  was  curious  in  the  natural 
history  and  habits  of  the  animal  called  Governess, 
and  encouraged  her  daughters  to  report  thereon 
whenever  occasion  served ;  which  was,  in  re- 
ference to  all  parties  concerned,  very  laudable, 
improving,  ana  pleasant. 

It  is  a  melancholy  fact;  but  it  must  be  relat- 
ed, that  Mr.  Pinch's  sister  was  not  at  all  ugly. 
On  the  contrary,  she  had  a  good  face;  a  very 
mild  and  prepossessing  face;  and  a  pretty  little 
figure— slight  and  short,  but  remarkable  for  its 
neatness.  There  was  something  of  her  brother, 
much  of  him  indeed,  in  a  certain  gentleness  of 
manner,  and  in  her  look  of  timid  trustfulness; 
but  she  was  so  far  from  being  a  fright,  or  a 
dowdy,  or  a  horror,  or  anyAinc  else,  predicted 
by  the  two  Miss  Peckmilb,  that  those  yonng 
ladies  naturally  r^ardedker  with  great  indigna- 


tion, feeling  that  this  was  by  no  metas  vhtt 
they  had  come  to  see. 

Hiss  Mercy,  as  having  the  larger  sbare  of 
gaiety,  bore  op  die  best  against  this  disappoint- 
ment, and  earned  it  off,  in  outward  show  at  least, 
with  a  titter:  but  her  sister,  not  caring  to  hide 
her  disdain,  expressed  it  pretty  openly  in  her 
looks.  As  to  Mrs.  Todgers,  she  leaned  onMr. 
Pecksniff's  arm  and  preserved  a  kind  of  ^nted 
grimness,  suitable  to  any  state  of  mind,  and  unh' 
tog  any  shade  ol  opinion. 

'*non't  he  alarmed  Hiss  Pinch,"  said  Nr.  Peck- 
sniff, teking  her  hand  condescendingly  in  oae 
of  his,  and  patting  it  with  the  other.  "I  haw 
called  to  see  yoa,  in  pursuance  of  a  promise 
given  to  your  brother,  Thomas  Pinch.  Mynaiw 
—compose  yourself,  Miss  Pinch — is  Pecksniff." 

The  good*  man  emphasized  tliese  wards  ai 
though  be  would  have  said,  'You  see  in  me, 
yonng  person,  the  benefactor  of  your  race;  the 

Eatron  of  your  honse ;  the  preSCTver  of  yoar 
rother,  who  is  fed  with  manna  daily  from  mj 
table;  and  inri^t  of  whom  thei«  is  'a  coander 
able  balance  in  my  favour  at  presoit  standiig 
in  die  books  beyond  the  sky.  But  I  have  bo 
pride,  for  I  can  afford  to  do  without  it! 

The  poor  girl  felt  it  all  as  if  it  had  been  Goipd 
Truth.  Her  brother  writing  in  the  ftilness  of 
his  simple  heart,  had  often  told  her  so,  and  ho* 
much  more !  As  Mr.  Pecksniff  ceased  to  ^leak, 
she  hung  her  head,  and  dropped  a  tear  upon 
his  hand. 

"Oh  very  well.  Hiss  Pinch  r  thon^ttbeshuy 
pil,  "crying  before  strangers,  as  if  yoa  didBi 
;e  the  Situation!" 

"Thomas  is  well,"  said  Mr.  Pecksniff;  "uA 
sends  his  love  and  this  letter.  I  cannot  say, 
poor  fellow,  that  he  will  ever  be  distinnidM 
in  our  profession;  but  he  has  the  will  to  do  well, 
which  IS  the  next  thing  to  having  the  iw*cf' 
and,  therefore,  we  must  bear  with  him.  Eh?" 

"I  know  he  has  the  will,  sir,"  said  Tom  Piach's 
sister,  "and  I  know  how  kindly  and  consider 
ately  you  cherish  it,  for  which  neither  henor  I 
can  ever  be  gratefbl  enough,  as  we  very  ofloi 
say  in  writing  to  each  other.  The  young  tidies 
too,"  she  added,  glancing  gratefully  at  nis  two 
daughters,  "I  know  how  much  we  owe  to  them." 

"My  dears,"  said  Hr.  Pecksniff,  turning  to 
them  with  a  smile:  "Thomas's  sister  is  MYinj 
something  yon  will  be  glad  to  hear,  I  dunk." 

"We  can't  take  any  merit  to  ourselves,  papa!^ 
cried  Chenv,  as  they  both  ai^rised  Tom  Pinch'' 
sister,  with  a  curtsey,  that  they  would  (td 
obliged  if  she  would  keep  her  distance.  "Mr- 
IHndi's  being  so  well  provided  for  is  owiag  to 
yon  alone,  and  we  can  onW  say  how  glad  we 
aretohearthatheis  as  grateful  as  he  ought  to  be. 

"Ob  very  well.  Miss  Pinch!"  dio^t  the 
pupil  again.  "Got  a  grateful  brother,  living  on 
other  people's  kindness!" 

"It  was  very  kind  of  you,"  said  Tom  Pinch|a 
sister,  with  Tom's  own  simplicity,  and  Toa's 
own  smile,  "to  come  here:  very  kind  indeed; 
though  how  great  a  kindness  yoa  have  done 
me  in  gratifying  my  wish  to  see  you,  aad  to 
diank  you  with  my  own  lips,  yon,  who  mmt 
so  light  of  bene6te  conferred,  can  scucely  think. 

"Very  gratdkl;  very  pleasant;  Yuy  pioper, 
mnrmnred  Hr.  .F  '  — 
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K  makes  me  happjr  too,"  said  Roth  Pinch, 
who  now  that  ber  first  rarprise  was  over^  haa 
t  clwuy,  eheerftU  way  widi  hst,  and  a  single- 
bearted  desire  to  look  upon  me  best  side  of 

evernhing,  which  was  the  ver^  moral  and  intake 
of  Tom;  "very  happy  to  think  that  yon  yntt 
be  able  to  tell  him  now  more  than  comfortably 
I  am  sitnated  here,  and  how  nnnecessaTy  it  is 
ibai  be  sboold  ever  waste  a  regret  on  my  being 
cast  upon  my  own  resonrces.  Dear  me  I  So 
long  as  I  heard  that  he  was  happy,  and  he 
heard  that  1  was,"  said  Tom's  sister,  "weconld 
bodi  bear,  without  one  impatient  or  complaining 
tboDght,  a  great  deal  more  than  ever  we  have 
had  to  endure,  I  am  very  certain."  And  if  ever 
tbe  plain  tm^  were  spoken  on  thb  occasion- 
lOjr  false  eardi,  Tom's  sister  spoke  it  when  ahe 
uid  that 

"Ah!  cried  Mr.  Pecksniff,  whose  eves  had 
in  tbe  mean  time  wandered  to  the  pnpil;  "cer- 
tiialy.  And  how  do  jpoii  do,  my  very  interest- 
ing chtldr' 

-'Quite  well,  I  thank  yon,  air/'  re^d  that 
frosty  innocent. 

"A  sweet  face  this,  my  dears,"  said  Mr.  Peck- 
nil,  toniing  to  his  daughters ;  "A  charming 
Banner  1" 

Both  yonng  ladies  bad  been  io  ecstacies  with 
die  scion  of  a  wealthy  house  (through  whom 
the  nearest  road  and  sno'rtest  ent  to  her  parrats 
night  be  sapposed  to  lie)  from  the  first.  Mrs. 
Todgeis  vowed  that  anything  one  quarter  so 
ugelic  she  had  never  seen.  "She  wanted  but 
I  pair  of  wings,  a  dear,"  said  that  good  woman, 
'10  beayonng  symp/'— meaning,  possibly,  yonng 
iyl|A.  or  serapn. 

''U  yon  will  ^ve  Uiat  to  yonr  distiognished 
puents,  my  amiable  little  friend,"  saidMr.  Peck- 
Biff,  producing  one  of  his  professional  cards, 
"mi  will  say  that  I  ud  my  daughters—" 

"And  Mrs.  Todgers,  pa,"  said  Merry. 

"And  Mrs.  Todgers,  of  London,"  added  Mr. 
Pecksniff;  "that  1,  and  my  daughters,  and  Mrs. 
Todgers  of  London,  did  not  intrude  upon  them 
w  oar  object  simply  was  to  take  some  notice 
of  Miss  Pinch,  wiiose  brother  is  a  young  man 
n  ny  employment;  bat  that  I  could  not  leave 
Ail  very  chaste  mansion,  without  adding  my 
Itaable  tribute,  as  an  Architecl^  to  the  correct- 
KS8  and  elegance  of  the  owner's  taste,  and  to 
Us  jnst  appreciation  of  that  beantifal  art,  to  the 
nhiTUion  of  which  I  have  devoted  a  life,  and 
to  tbe  promotion  of  whose  glory  and  advance- 
Hot  I  have  sacrificed  a— a  fortnne— I  shall  be 
Wry  much  obliged  to  you." 

"Missis's  compliments  to  Miss  Pinch,"  said 
^  footman,  suadenly  appiearinK,  and  speaking 
in  euctly  the  same  key  as  before,  "and  begs 
to  know  wot  my  young  lady  is  a  learning  of 
jwt  aow." 

'H)hr  said  Mrs.  Pecksniff,  '*here  ia  die  yonng 
lun.  B0  will  take  the  card.  Witfi  my  com- 
pliment^ if  yon  please,  young  man.  My  dears, 
ve  are  interrtipting  the  stodies.   Let  us  go." 

Some  conhiaion  was  occasioned  for  an  instant 
hy  Mrs.  Todgers's  nnstrapping  her  little  flat 
und-basket,  and  hnrriedly  entmstiog  the  *  young 
Mn"  with  one  of  her  own  cards,  which,  in 
Mdition  to  certain  detailed  information  relative 
to  the  terms  of  the  commercial  establidmient, 


bore  a  foot-note  to  the  effect  that  M.  T.  took 
Utat  opportonily  of  thanking  (hose  gentlemen 
who  had  honoured  her  with  their  favours,  and 
begged  that  they  would  have  tbe  goodness,  if 
satisfied  with  the  table,  to  recommend  her  to 
their  friends.  But  Mr.  Pecksniff,  with  admirable 

Eresence  of  mind,  recovered  this  document,  and 
uttoned  it  up  in  his  own  pucket. 
Then  he  said  to  Miss  Pinch— with  more  con- 
descension and  kindness  than  ever,  for  it  was 
desirable  the  footman  should  expressly  understand 
that  they  were  not  friends  of  ners,  but  patrons : 
"Good  morning.  Good  bye.  God  bless  yout 
You  may  depend  upon  my  continned  protection 
of  your  brother  Thomas.  Keep  your  mind  quite 
at  ease.  Miss  Pinch  I" 

"Thank  you,"  said  Tom's  sister  heartily;  a 
thousand  times." 

"Not  at  alt,"  he  retorted,  patting  her  gently 
on  the  head.  "Don't  mention  it.  Yon  will  make 
me  angiy  if  you  do.  My  sweet  child"— to  the 
pupil,  "farewell!  That  fairy  creatore,"  said  Mr. 
Pecksniff,  lookinj^  in  his  pensive  mood  hard  at 
the  footman,  as  u  he  meant  him,  "has  shed  a 
vision  on  my  path,  refulgent  in  its  nature,  and 
not  easily  to  be  oblitorated.  Hy  dears,  are 
you  ready?" 

They  were  not  quite  ready  yet,  for  they  wera 
still  caressing  the  pupiL  But  they  tore  them- 
selves away  at  length;  and  sweeping  past  Miss 
Pinch  with  each  aliaughtv  inclination  of  tbe 
head  anda  curtsey  stranglea  in  its  birth,  flonnced 
into  tbe  passage. 

The  young  man  had  rather  a  long  job  in  show- 
ing them  out;  for  Mr.  Pecksniffs  delight  in  the 
tastefulness  of  the  house  was  such  that  he  could 
not  help  often  stopping  (particularly  when  they 
were  near  tbe  paiiour  door)  and  giving  it  expres- 
sion, in  a  load  voice  and  very  learned  terms. 
Indeed,  he  delivmd,  between  die  stody  and 
the  hall,  a  familiar  exposition  of  the  whole 
science  of  architecture  as  applied  to  dwelling* 
houses,  and  was  yet  in  the  freshness  of  his 
elooaence  when  they  reached  the  garden. 

"If  you  look,"  said  Mr.  Pecksniff,  backing 
from  tne  stops,  with  bis  head  on  one  side  and 
his  eyes  hair-shut  that  he  mi^ht  the  better  take 
in  the  proportions  of  the  exterior:  ^'If  youlook^ 
my  dears,  at  the  cornice  which  supports  the  roof, 
and  observe  the  airiness  of  its  construction, 
especially  where  it  sweeps  the  southern  an^e 
of^the  building,  you  will  feel  with  me— How 
do  you  do,  sir?  1  hope  you're  well!" 

Interrupting  himself  with  these  words,  he  very 
politely  Dowed  to  a  middle-aged  gentleman  at 
an  upper  window,  to  whom  he  spoke,  not  be- 
cause the  gentleman  could  hear  him  (for  he 
certainly  could  not),  but  as  an  iq>propriato  ae- 
companiment  to  his  salutation. 

"1  have  no  doubt,  my  dears,"  aaid  Mr.  Peek- 
sniff,  feigning  to  point  out  ooier  beauties  with 
his  hand,  *'t£at  that  is  the  proprietor.  1  should 
be  glad  to  know  him.  It  might  lead  to  some- 
thing. Is  be  looking  this  way.  Charity  ?" 
"He  is  opening  the  window,  pa!" 
"Ha,  bar  cried  Mr.  Pecksniff,  softly.  "All 
right!  He  has  found  I'm  professional.  He  hwA 
me  inside  just  now,  I  have  no  doubt.  Don't 
look]  WiUi  regard  to  the  fluted  pillus  in  die 
portico,  my  dean—" 
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**HaUo!"  cried  the  gentleman. 

"Sir,  your  servant!'  said  Mr.  Pecksniff,  tak- 
ing  off  &&  hat:  "1  amprond  to  make  yonr  ac- 
quaintance." 

"Gome  off  the  grass,  will  yon;"  roared  the 
genKeman. 

"I  beg  your  pardon,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Pecksniff, 
donbtful  of  his  having  beard  aright.  '-Did  you—?" 

"Come  off  the  grass  1"  repealed  the  gentleman, 
warmly, 

'*We  are  unwilling  to  intrude,  sir,"  Mr.  Peck- 
sniff smilingly  bejjan. 

**Bat  you  are  intrading,"  returned  the  other, 
*^wan'Uitably  intruding  -  trenMssing.  You  see 
a  gravel  walk,  don't  you?  What  do  you  think 
ifs  meant  for?  Open  the  gate  there]  Show  that 
party  ontl" 

With  that,  be  clapped  down  the  window  again, 
ud  disappeared. 

Mr.  Pecksniff  put  on  his  hat,  and  walked  with 
neat  deliberation  and  in  profound  silence  to 
the  Ayt  gazing  at  the  clouds  as  be  went,  with 
neat  interesL  After  helping  bis  dau^ters  anct 
Mrs.  Todgers  into  that  conveyance,  he  stood 
looking  at  it  for  some  moments,  as  if  he  were 
not  qutte  certain  whether  it  was  a  carriage  or 
a  temple;  but,  having  settled  this  point  in  his 
mind,  he  got  into  his  place,  spread  his  hands 
out  on  his  knees,  and  smiled  upon  the  three 
beholders. 

But  his  daughters,  less  tranquil-minded,  hurst 
into  a  torrent  of  indignation.  'Jliis  came,  they 
said,  of  cherishing  ancn  creatures  as  the  Pinches. 
Una  came,  of  lowering  themselTes  to  their  level. 
This  came  of  pntdag  tmunselves  in  the  huroiliat 
ing  position  of  seeming  to  know  such  bold,  au' 
dacions,  cunning,  dreadful  girls  as  that  They 
had  expected  this.  They  had  predicted  it  to 
Mrs.  Todgers,  as  she  CTo<igm)  could  depone, 
that  very  morning.  To  this  they  added,  that 
the  owner  of  ihe  nonse,  supposing  them  to  be 
Miss  Pinch's  friends,  had  acted,  in  their  opinion, 
quite  correctly,  and  had  done  no  more  than, 
under  such  circumstances,  might  reasonably  have 
been  expeeted.  To  that  they  added  (with  a  trifl- 
ing inconsistancy),  that  he  was  a  hrate  and  a 
bear;  and  then  they  merged  into  a  flood  of 
tears,  which  swept  away  all  wandering  epiAett 
before  it. 

Periiaps  Miss  Pinch  was  scarcely  so  much  to 
blame  in  the  matter  as  the  Sen^h,  who  imme- 
diately on  the  withdrawal  of  the  visitors,  bad 
hastened  to  report  them  at  head-quarters,  with 
a  ftill  account  of  their  having  presumptuously 
charged  her  with  the  delivery  of  a  message 
afterwards  consigned  to  the  footman;  which 
oatiage,  taken  in  conjunction  with  BIr.  Pedi- 
ouff's  unobtrusive  remariu  on  the  eatabliahment, 
might  possibly  have  had  some  ahaw  in  Aeir 
diunissal.  Poor  Miss  Pinch,  however,  had  to 
bear  the  brunt  of  it  with  both  parties:  being  so 
Mverely  tdien  t«  task  by  the  Seraph's  mother 
for  having  such  vulgar  acquaintances,  that  she 
was  fain  to  retire  to  her  own  room  in  teus, 
which  he^  natural  cheeifulnesa  and  submission, 
and  the  delight  of  having  seen  Mr.  Pecksniff, 
and  having  received  a  letter  from  her  krodwr, 
wMre  at  first  insnffioient  to  rraresa. 

Aa  to  Mr.  Peekiniff ,  be  tsM  ttem  io  the  fljr, 
that  a  good  actioB  was  ito  ttwtt  rumrd}  mm 


father  gave  them  to  tmderstand,  dial  ifheesdd 
have  been  kicked  in  such  a  cause,  be  wodl 
have  liked  it  all  the  better.  But  Uiis  was  ao 
comfort  to  the  young  ladies,  who  scolded  vio- 
lently the  whole  way  back,  and  even  exhibtied, 
more  thin  once,  a  keen  desire  to  attack  ^ 
devoted  Mrs.  Tod^rs  :  on  whose  penoaal  ap- 
pearance ,  bnt  particularly  on  whose  ofleodtoj 
card  and  hand-basket,  they  were  secretly  in- 
clined to  lay  the  blame  of  naif  tbrir  bilwe. 

Todgera's  was  in  a  great  busde  flat  evenia^ 
partly  owing  to  some  additimal  domestic  pre- 
parations for  the  meiTOw,  and  partly  to  the 
excitement  always  insMMvable  in  that  hoaie 
from  Saturday  ntght,  when  every  gentleaaa'i 
linen  arrived  at  a  diferent  hour  m  its  on 
tittle  bundle ,  with  his  private  acconat  ^luud 
on  the  outside.  There  was  always  a  great  rliak- 
ing  of  pattens  down  stairs,  too ,  unul  midaigltt 
or  so,  on  Saturdays;  together  with  a  freqncai 
gleaming  of  mysterious  lights  in  the  area;nw:h 
working  at  the  pump;  and  a  constant  jaa^iif 
of  the  wen  handle  the  paU.  Shrill  altercatioiu 
firom  time  to  time  arose  l>etwe«a  Sba.  Todgos 
and  unknown  females  in  remote  back  kitchcni; 
and  sounds  were  occasionally  beard  iadicatire 
of  small  articles  of  ironmongery  and  hardwue 
being  thrown  at  the  boy.  It  was  tbe  cnsteai  of 
that  yottth  on  Saturdays ,  to  roll  up  Us  sUil 
sleeves  to  his  shoulders,  and  pervade  all  parti 
of  the  house  in  an  apron  of  coarse  green  kaiu; 
moreover,  be  was  more  strongly  tempted  os 
Saturdays  than  on  other  days  C>t  b«iu  a  ba^ 
time),  to  make  excnrsiva  bolts  iato  ae  nd^ 
bouring  all^  ^"^w*  be  answered  tbe  dow,  iw 
there  to  play  at  leapfrog  and  other  sports  iridi 
vagrant  lads,  until  pursued  and  brought  batk 
by  }hc  luUr  of  bis  head ,  or  the  lobe  of  bis  ear: 
so  th^  he  was  quite  a  conspicuous  featue 
among  the  peculiar  incidents  of  the  last  day  ii 
the  week  at  Todgers'.s. 

He  was  especially  so ,  on  tiiia  particular  Sa- 
turday evening,  and  honoured  the  Miss  Ped- 
sni^  with  a  deal  of  notice;  seldiun  pasaing  ibe 
door  of  Mrs.  Todgera's  piivita  room,  wbcn 
they  sat  alone  before  the  Are,  working  Ity  Ac 
Hght  of  a  solitary  eandte,  without  pnltiBg '» 
htt  bead  and  greeting  thoa  widi  some  Hch 
compliments  as,  "lliereyoa  are  agjol"  "Aat 
it  nice  ?  "  —  and  similar  hnaaonMH  atiwfieaa- 
*'I  say,"  he  whispered,  stopping  in  one  of 
bis  journeys  to  and  fro,  "young  ladies,  tben^i 
soup  to-morrow.  She's  a  making  it  now.  Aa't 


aU 


she  a  putting  in  the  watort  dbl  aot  at 

neither!  '* 

in  the  course  of  answering  anotbw  bwea, 
he  thrust  in  his  bead  again. 

"  I  say  —  there's  fowls  to^iorrow.  Not  nVuj 
ones.  Oh  no!" 

Presendy  he  called  through  the  Vvj-hok, 

*'  There's  a  fish  to-morrow  —  just  cooe. 
Don't  eat  nme  of  himl"  ^d,  with  this  sfec- 
tral  warning,  vaniahed  again. 

Bye  and  bye,  be  returned  to  lay  the  cwtl 
for  sapper  :  it  having  been  arranged  ketwe« 
Mrs.  'Todgers  and  the  young  ladies ,  that  the; 
should  partake  of  an  exdnsive  vealMiutlet  tegfr 
ther  in  tbe  privacy  of  that  apartmeal.  He  »■ 
teriained  then  on  Ibis  ooeasioii  bytbnutiM  a» 
lighted  candle  inte  bit  month,  and  exbifiiug 
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lib  &ce  in  a  state  of  transpanney ;  after  the 

terrormance  of  which  feat,  he  went  od  with 
is  professional  daties ;  brightening  every  knife 
as  he  laid  it  on  the  t^Ie ,  by  breathing  on  the 
blade  and  afterwards  polishing  the  same  on  the 
apron  already  mentioDed.  When  he  had  com- 
pleted his  preparations ,  he  grinned  at  the 
sisiers,  and  expressed  his  belief  that  the  ap- 
proaching coUaraon  would  be  of  rather  a 
spicy  sort. " 

"  Willitbe  long  before  ifa  ready.  Bailey?" 
asked  Mercy. 

"No,  "  said  BaUey,  "it  is  cooked.  When  I 
coBM  np,  she  was  dodging  among  the  tender 
pieces  with  a  forit.  Mid  eating  of  'em.  " 

fiat  he  had  scarcely  achieved  the  utterance 
of  these  words,  when  he  received  a  manoal 
compliment  on  the  head,  which  sent  him  slag- 
Bering  against  the  wall;  and  Mrs.  Todgers, dish 
m  baad,  stood  indignantly  before  him. 

"Oh  yon  little  vDlainl"  said  that  Udy.*<Oh 
jw  bad,  false  boy  1 " 

**No  worse  titan  yeself,"  retorted  Bailey, 
narding  hu  head,  on  a  principle  invented  by 
Sr.  Thomas  Cribb.  "Ah!  Come  now!  Do  diat 
agin,  will  yorl" 

"He's  the  most  dreadftil  child,"  said  Mrs. 
Todgers,  setting  down  the  dish,  "I  ever  had 
to  deal  with.  Tbe  gentlemen  spoil  htm  to  that 
extent,  and  teach  him  such  things,  that  I'm 
iTraid  nothing  bnt  hanging  will  ever  do  him 
•ny  good. " 

"Won't  it?  "  cried  Bailey.  "Oh!  Yesi  Wot 
do  yon  go  a  lowerin  the  table  for  then,  and 
destroying  my  conatltoosban  t  " 

"Go  downstairs,  yonvicioas  boy, "  said  Sirs. 
Todgers,  holding  the  dooropen.  "Do  yon  hear 
M?  Go  along  1'^ 

After  two  or  three  dexterons  feints,  he  went, 
ud  was  seen  no  more  that  night,  save  once, 
iriien  he  brought  np  some  tumblers  and  hot 
water,  and  much  disturbed  the  two  Miss  Peck- 
■aiis  by  sqaioting  hideously  behind  the  back  of 
As  OBCODseious  Mrs.  Todgers.  Having  done 
tlus  justice  to  his  wounded  feelings,  he  retired 
indergronnd;  Where,  in  company  with  a  swarm 
of  black  beetles  and  a  kitchen  candle ,  he  em- 
floyed  his  faculties  in  cleaning  boots  and  brush- 
■ag  clothes  until  the  night  was  far  advanced. 

Benjamin  was  supposed  to  be  the  real  name 
of  thu  young  retainer,  but  he  was  known  by 
•  great  variety  of  names.  Benjamin,  for  in- 
ttance,  had  been  converted  into  Uncle  Ben, 
ud  (hat  again  had  been  corrapted  into  Uncle ; 
^ch,  by  an  easy  transition,  had  again  passed 
into  Barnwell,  in  memory  of  the  celeorated 
Klattve  in  that  degree  who  was  shot  by  his 
Mphew  George,  while  meditating  in  his  garden 
•I  CanUwrwell.  The  gentlemra  at  Todgers'shad 
a  merry  babit,^  too,  of  bestowing  upon  him, 
for  Ae  time  being,  the  name  of  any  notorious 
■ulefactor  or  minister;  and  sometimes,  when 
carreat  events  were  fiat,  they  even  soi^ht  the 
P*ges  of  history  for  these  distinctions;  as  Mr. 
Pitt,  Young  Brownrigg,  and  the  like.  At  the 
pwiod  of  which  we  write,  he  was  generally 
known  among  tbe  gentlemen  as  Bailey  junior; 
*»iBe  bestowed  upon  him  in  contradistinction, 
P«nu8,  to  Old  Bauey;  and  possibly  as  iavolv- 
»  xaeollection  of  aa  onfortimate  lady  of 


the  SHse  name  ,  ^dio  perished  by  her  own  hand 
early  in  life,  and  has  been  immortalised  in  a 
ballad. 

The  usual  Sunday  dinner-hour  at  Todgers'a 
was  two  o'clock, —  a  suitable  time,  it  was  con- 
sidered, for  all  parties;  convenient  to  Mrs.  Tod- 
gers, on  account  of  the  baker's;  and  convenient 
to  the  gentlemen,  with  reference  to  their  after- 
noon engagements.  But  on  (he  Sunday  which 
was  to  introduce  the  two  Miss  Pecksniffs  to  a 
full  knowledge  ofTodgers's  and  its  society,  the 
dinner  was  postponed  until  Ave,  in  order  that 
everything  might  be  as  genteel  as  Um  occasion 
demanded. 

When  the  how  drew  nigh.  Bailey  junior, 
testifying  great  excitement,  appeared  in  a  com- 
plete suit  of  cast-off  clothes  several  sizes  too  lar^e 
for  him,  and  in  particular,  mounted  a  clean  shirt 
of  such  extraordinary  magnitude,  that  one  of 
the  gentlemen  (remarkable  for  bis  ready  wit) 
called  him  "collars"  on  the  spot.   At  about  a 

Siarter  before  five,  a  deputation,  consisting  of 
r.  Jinkins,  and  another  gentleman  whose  name 
was  Gander,  knocked  at  the  door  of  Mrs.  Todgers'a 
room,  and  being  formally  introduced  to  the  two 
Miss  Peckniffi  oy  their  parent,  who  was  in 
waiting,  besought  the  honour  of  conducting  them 
up  stairs. 

The  drawing-room  at  Todgers's  was  out  of 
the  common  style;  so  much  so  indeed,  that  yon 
would  hardly  have  taken  it  to  be  a  drawing- 
room,  unless  you  were  told  so  by  somebody 
who  was  in  the  secret  It  was  floor-clothed 
all  over;  and  the  ceiling,  including  a  gntt 
beam  in  the  middle,  was  papered.  Besides  the 
three  little  windows,  with  seats  in  them,  com- 
manding the  opposite  archway,  there  was  ano- 
ther window  looking  point  blank,  without  anv 
compromise  at  all  soout  it,  into  Jtnkins's  bed- 
room; and  high  up  all  along  one  side  of  the 
wall  was  a  strip  of  panes  of  glass,  two-deep, 
giving  light  to  the  staircase.  There  were  the 
oddest  closets  possible,  with  little  casements  in 
them  like  eight-day  clocks,  lurking  in  the  wains- 
cot and  taking  the  shape  of  the  stairs:  and  the 
very  door  itself  (whidi  was  painted  black)  had 
two  great  glass  eyes  in  its  forehead,  with  an 
inouisitive  green  pupil  in  the  middle  of  each. 

Here  the  gentlemen  were  all  assembled.  There 
was  a  general  cry  of  "Hear,  Hear  I"  and  "Bravo 
Jinkt"  when  Mr.Jinkins  appeared  with  Charity 
on  his  arm:  which  became  quite  rapturous  as 
Mr.  Gander  followed,  escorting  Mercy,  and  Mr. 
Pecksniff  brought  up  the  rear  with  Mrs.  Todgers. 

Then  the  presentations  took  place.  They  in- 
elnded  a  gentleman  of  a  sporting  tnni,  who  pnn 
pounded  questions  on  jockey  subjects  to  the 
editors  of  Sunday  papers,  which  were  regarded 
by  bis  Mends  as  rather  stiff  things  to  answer; 
and  they  included  a  gentleman  of  a  theatrical 
torn,  who  had  once  entertained  serious  thoughts 
of  "coming  out,"  but  had  been  kept  in  bv  the 
wickedness  of  human  nature ;  and  they  included 
a  gentleman  of  a  debating  torn,  who  was  strong 
at  speech-making-,  and  a  gentleman  of  a  literary 
turn,  who  wrote  squibs  upon  the  rest,  and  knew 
the  weak  side  of  everybody's  character  but  his 
own.  There  was  a  gentleman  of  a  vocal  turn, 
and  a  gentieman  of  a  smoUiig  turn,  and  a  gen- 
tleman of  a  convivial  turn;  some  of  the  gen- 
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tlemen  had  a  turn  for  whist,  and  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  gentlemen  had  a  strong  tnra  for 
billiards  and  betting.  They  had  all,  it  may 
be-presumed,  a  torn  for  business :  being  all  com- 
mercially employed  in  one  way  or  other:  and 
had,  every  one  in  his  own  way,  adecidea  turn 
for  pleasure  to  boot.  Mr.  Jiakins  was  of  a  fashion- 
able tnm ;  being  a  regular  frequenter  of  the  Parks 
on  Sundays,  and  knowing  a  great  many  car- 
riages by  sight.  He  spoke  mysteriously,  too, 
of  splendid  women,  ana  was  snspected  of  having 
once  committed  himself  with  a  Conntess.  Mr. 
Gander  was  of  a  witty  turn,  being  indeed  the 
gentleman  who  had  originated  the  sally  about 
"collars;"  which  sparkling  pleasantry  was  now 
retailed  from  mouth  to  mouth,  under  the  title 
of  Gander's  Last,  and  was  received  in  all  parts 
of  the  room  with  great  applause.  Mr.  Jinkins, 
it  may  be  added,  was  much  the  oldest  of  the 
party:  being  a  fish-salesman's  book<keeper,  aced 
forty.  He  was  the  oldest  boarder  also;  ana  in 
right  of  his  double  seniority,  took  the  lead  in 
the  house,  as  Mrs.  Todgers  bad  already  said. 

There  was  considerable  delay  in  the  produc- 
tion of  dinner,  and  poor  Mrs.  Todgers,  being 
reproached  in  confidence  by  Jinkins,  slipped  in 
and  out,  at  least  twenty  times  to  see  about  it; 
always  coming  back  as  though  she  had  no  such 
diing  upon  her  mind,  and  hadn't  been  out  at 
all.  But  there  was  no  hitch  in  the  conversation 
nevertheless;  for  one  gentleman,  who  travelled 
in  the  perfumery  line,  exhibited  an  interesting 
niok-nack,  in  tne  way  of  a  remarkable  cake  of 
diaving  soap,  which  he  had  lately  met  with  in 
Germanv ;  and  the  gentleman  of  a  literary  turn 
repeated  (by  desire)  some  sarcastic  stanzas  he 
had  recently  produced  on  the  freezing  of  the 
tank  at  the  back  of  the  house.  These  amuse- 
ments, with  the  miscellaneous  conversation  aris- 
ing out  of  them,  passed  the  time  splendidljr, 
until  dinner  was  announced  by  Baily  jonior  in 
these  terms: 

"The  wittles  is  up!" 

On  w^ich  notice  they  immediately  descended 
to  the  banqaet-haU ;  some  of  the  more  facetious 
spirits  in  the  rear  taking  down  gentlemen  as 
if  diey  were  ladies,  in  imitation  of  the  fortunate 
possessors  of  the  two  Miss  Pecksniffs 

Mr.  Pecksniff  said  grace  -  a  short  and  pious 
grace,  invoking  a  blessing  on  the  appetites  of 
those  present,  and  committing  all  persons  who 
had  nothing  to  eat,  to  the  care  of  Providence: 
^ose  business  Cso  said  the  grace,  in  effect) 
it  cleariy  was,  to  look  after  them  This  done, 
Uiey  fell  to,  with  less  ceranony  than  appetite; 
the  table  groaning  beneath  the  weight,  not  only 
of  the  delicacies  whereof  the  Miss  Pecksniffs 
had  been  previously  forewarned,  but  of  boiled 
beef,  roast  veal,  bacon,  pies,  and  abundance  of 
Buch  heavy  vegetables  as  are  favourably  known 
to  housekeepers  for  their  8atisf}ing  qualities. 
Besides  which,  there  were  bottles  of  stoat, 
bottles  of  wine,  bottles  of  ale;  and  divers  other 
stroiw  drinks,  native  and  foreign. 

All  this  was  highly  agreeable  to  )be  two  Miss 
PecksnUb,  who  were  in  immense  request;  sitting 
one  on  either  band  of  Mr.  Jinkins  at  the  bottom 
of  the  table;  and  who  were  called  upon  to  take 
wine  with  some  new  admirer  every  minate. 
Thty  had  hardly  ever  felt  so  pleasant,  and 


so  full  of  conmsation,  in  their  lives;  Mercy, 
in  particular,  was  uncommonly  brilUant.  and 
said  so  many  good  things  in  the  way  of  lively 
repartee  that  she  was  looked  upon  as  a  prodigy. 
*'  In  short."  as  that  young  lady  observed,  "they 
felt  now.  indeed,  that  they  were  in  London,  and 
for  the  first  time  too." 

Their  young  frie^  BaUey  sympathised  ia 
these  feelings  to  the  fullest  extent,  and,  abating 
nothing  of  his  patronage  gave  them  ereiy  en- 
couragement in  his  power:  favouring  them, 
when  the  eeneral  attention  was  diverted  froB 
his  proceedings,  with  many  nods  and  winks  ud 
other  tokens  of  recognition,  and  occasionally 
touching  his  nose  with  a  corkscrew,  as  if  to 
express  the  Bacchanalian  character  of  the  meet- 
ing. In  truth,  perhaps  even  the  spirits  of  the 
two  Miss  Pecksniffs,  and  the  hungry  watch- 
fulness of  Mrs.  Tod^rs,  were  leia  worthy  of 
note  than  the  proceedings  of  this  remariuble 
boy,  whom  nothing  disconcerted  or  pat  ont  of 
his  way.  If  any  piece  of  crockery  -  a  dish  or 
otherwise— chanced  to  slip  through  bis  haads 
(which  happened  once  or  twice),  ne  let  it  go 
with  perfect  good-breeding,  and  never  addM 
to  the  painful  emotions  of  the  company  by  ei- 
hibiting  the  least  regreL  Nor  did  he,  by  hurry- 
ing to  and  fro,  disturb  the  repose  of  die  as- 
sembly, as  many  welt-trained  servants  do;  on 
the  contrary,  feeling  the  hopelessness  of  witl- 
ing upon  so  large  a  psrQr,  he  leA  the  gentle- 
men to  help  themselves  to  what  they  wanletl, 
and  seldom  stirred  from  behind  Jiokins's  chsir, 
where,  with  his  hands  in  his  pockets,*  aid 
his  legs  planted  pretty  wide  apart,  he  led  the 
laughter,  and  eigoyed  the  conversation. 

The  dessert  was  splendid.  No  waiting  either. 
The  pudding-plates  had  been  washed  in  a  little 
tub  outside  toe  door  while  cheese  was  on,  ud 
though  they  were  moist  and  warm  with  fric- 
tion, still  there  they  were  again— np  to  the 
mark,  and  true  to  tune.  Qaarts  of  almowb: 
dozens  of  oranges;  poands  of  misiM;  stacks  tf 
biffins;  soup-Plates  full  of  nuts.— Oh  Todgeis's 
could  do  it  wnen  it  chose!  mind  that. 

Then  more  wine  came  on;  red  wines  and 
white  wines;  and  a  large  chiHa  bowl  of  poncli, 
brewed  by  the  gentleman  of  a  convivial  ton, 
■vvho  adjured  the  Miss  Pecksniffs  net  to  be  des- 
pondent on  account  of  its  dimensions,  as  there 
were  materials  in  the  house  for  the  concoctioa 
of  half  a  dozen  more  of  the  same  size.  Good 
gracious,  how  they  laughed  I  How  they  congbed 
when  they  sipped  it,  because  it  was  so  strou; 
uid  how  they  laughed  again,  when  somebody 
vowed  that  but  for  its  colour  it  mig^l  have 
been  mistaken,  in  regard  of  its  innocaou  qa*^ 
lities,  for  new  milkl  What  a  shout  of  "No! 
burst  from  the  gentlemen  when  they  patheti- 
cally implored  sir.  Jinkins  to  suffer  them  to 
qnalify  it  with  hot  water ;  and  how  blushingly) 
by  little  and  little,  did  each  of  them  drink  her 
whole  glassful,  down  to  its  very  dregs  I 

Now  cones  the  trying  time.  The  sun,  as  lu> 
Jinkins  sayB  (gentlonanly  ereator^  Jinkms- 
never  at  a  loss!),  is  about  to  leave  the  firau- 
ment  "Miss  Pecksniffl"  says  Mrs.  Tod«». 
softly,  "will  you—*'  "Oh  dear,  no  more.  His- 
Todgers."  Mrs.  Todgers  rises;  the  two  Iws 
Pecksniffl  rise;  all  rise.  BSss  Meny  PecksHf 
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looks  downward  for  her  aearf.  Where  is  it? 
Dear  ne,  where  em  it  be?  Sweet  girl,  she  has 
it  00 — not  on  her  fair  neck,  hut  loose  opon 
her  flowing  figure.  A  dozen  bauds  assist  her. 
^  is  all  confnsioa.  The  yoangest  gendeman 
ii  company  thirsts  to  murder  Jenkins.  She 
dups  and  joins  ber  sister  at  the  door.  Her  sis- 
ter has  her  am  about  the  waist  of  iin.  Tod- 
ERs.  She  winds  ber  ami  around  her  sister. 
Diana,  what  a  picture!  The  lost  things  visible 
ire  a  shape  and  a  skip.  Gendemea,  let  us 
liriok  the  ladies  I" 

Ibe  enthusiasm  is  tremendous.  The  gende- 
Dun  of  a  debating  turn  rises  in  the  midst,  and 
raddealy  lets  loose  a  tide  of  elooueuce  which 
bean  down  everything  before  it.  He  is  remind- 
ed of  a  toast— a  toast  to  which  thi^  wilt  res> 

Eod.  There  is  an  individual  present;  he  has 
n  in  his  ^e;  to  whom  they  owe  a  debt  of 
eralitude.  He  repeats  it— a  debt  of  gradtnde. 
Tkeir  m^ed  natures  have  been  softened  and 
imeiiorated  that  day  by  the  society  of  lovely 
TO  BID.  There  is  a  gentfeman  in  company  whom 
two  accomplished  and  delightful  females  regard 
vith  veneration,  as  the  fountain  of  their  exist' 
nee.  Yes,  when  yet  the  tWo  Miss  Pecksnifis 
lined  in  langnue  scarce  intdligible,  they 
called  diat  indiTidnal  *<Fatherl"  There  is  great 
inthHiae.  He  gives  them  "Mr.  Peckuiff,  and 
God  Mess  him!"  They  all  shake  hands  with 
Mr.  Pecksniff,  as  they  drink  the  toast  The 
yoonnst  gentleman  in  company  does  so  with 
1  thiw;  for  he  feels  that  a  mysterions  inllaence 
perrsdes  the  man  who  claims  du^  being  in-  the 
pink  scarf  for  his  daughter. 

What  saith  Hr.  Pecksniff  in  rejjy?  orradier 
let  the  quesdoa  be,  What  leaves  be  unsaid? 
Modiiag.  More  pnndi  is  called  for,  and  prodaced, 
aid  drunk.  Enthnsiasm  mounts  stiU  higher. 
Erery  man  comes  out  fredy  in  his  own  charac- 
ler.  The  gentleman  of  a  ttieatrica]  tun  recites. 
The  vocal  gentleman  regales  them  widi  a  song. 
Gander  leaves  the  Gander  of  all  former  feasts 
wbole  leagues  behind.  Se  rises  to  propose  a 
toast  It  is.  The  Father  of  TodgersS.  It  is 
ikeir  common  friend  Jink — it  is  Old  Jink,  if  he 
<uy  call  him  by  that  fiamiliar  and  endeuring 
dilation.  The  youngest  gendeman  in  company 
nttefs  a  frantic  negative.  He  won't  have  it— 
M  can't  bear  it— it  mustn't  be.  But  bis  deMh 
^  feeliu  is  misnnderstood.  He  is  supposed  to 
«  a  Utde  elevated:  and  nobody  heens  him. 
.  Mr.  JinkiDS  thanks  them  from  his  heart.  It 
>*)  bv  many  degrees,  the  proudest  day  in  his 
Bonble  career.  When  he  looks  around  him 
on  the  present  occasion,  he  feels  that  he  wants 
Ijwds  ia  which  to  exiH^ss  bis  gratitude.  One 
wag  he  will  say  He  hopes  it  has  been  shown 
«y  Todgers's  can  be  true  to  itsell;  and,  an 
B^oitunity  arising,  that  it  can  come  out  quite 
M  aiMBg  as  its  nei^bonrs— perhaps  stronger. 
tH  Teminds  then,  nnudst  thnnden  of  eneoorage- 
■W,  that  they  have  heard  of  a  somewhat  simuar 
utabluhment  in  Cannon-street;  and  that  they 
ban  beard  it  fwaiaed.  He  wishes  to  draw  no 
invidioaa  comparisons:  he  would  be  the  last 
■US  to  do  it;  bat  when  diat  Cannon-street 
^Mishment  shall  be  able  to  produce  such  a 
Mmbuution  of  wit  and  beauty  as  has  graced 
board  dut  day,  and  shaU  be  able  to  serve 
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up  (all  things  considered)  sncb  a  dinner  as  that 
ot  which  diey  have  just  partaken,  he  will  be 
happy  to  talk  to  it  Undl  then,  gentlemen,  be 
will  sUck  to  Todger's. 

More  pouch,  more  enthusiasm,  more  speeches. 
Everybody's  health  is  drunk,  saving  the  youngest 
gendeman  3,  in  company.  He  sits  apart,  with 
his  elbow  on  the  back  of  a  vacant  chair,  and 
glares  disdainfully  at  Jinkins.  Gander,  in  a 
convulsing  speech,  gives  ibem  the  healdi  of 
Bailey  junior;  hiccups  are  beard ;  and  a  glass 
is  broken.  Mr.  Jioluos  feels  that  it  is  time  to 
join  the  ladies.  He  proposes,  as  a  final  senti- 
ment, Mrs.  Todgers.  She  is  worthy  to  be  re- 
membered separately.  Hear,  hear.  So  she  is: 
BO  doubt  of  It.  They  all  find  fault  widi  ber  at 
other  dmes;  hut  evoy  man  feels,  now,  that  he 
could  die  in  her  defence. 

They  go  up-stairs,  where  th^  are  not  ex- 
pected so  soon;  for  Mrs.  Todgers  is  asleep.  Miss 
Charity  is  adjusting  ber  hair,  and  Mercy,  who 
has  made  a  sofa  of  one  of  the  window-seats, 
is  in  a  gracefully  recombeut  attitude.  She  is 
rising  hastily,  when  Mr.  Jinkins  implores  her, 
for  all  their  sakes,  not  to  stir;  she  looks  too 
graceful  and  too  lovely,  he  remarks,  to  be  dis- 
turbed. She  laubs,  and  yields,  and  fans  herself, 
and  drops  ber  fan,  and  there  is  a  rush  to  pick 
it  up.  Being  now  installed,  by  one  consent,  as 
the  beauty  of  die  par^,  she  is  cmd  and  ca- 
pridoos,  and  sends  gendemen  on  messages  to 
other  gendemen,  and  forgets  aU  about  them  be- 
fore they  can  return  with  die  answer,  and  in- 
vents a  thousand  tortures,  rending  their  hearts 
to  pieces.  Bailev  brings  up  the  lea  and  coffee. 
There  is  a  small  cluster  of  admirers  round  Charity ; 
but  they  are  only  those  who  cannot  get  near 
her  sister.  The  youi^est  gentleman  in  company 
is  pale,  bat  collectedl  and  still  sits  apart;  fur 
his  »irit  loves  to  hold  communion  with  itself, 
and  his  wnl  recoik  from  aoisy  revellers.  She 
has  a  eonscioBsness  of  his  presence  and  his 
adoration.  He  sees  it  flashing  sometimes  in  tbe 
comer  of  her  eye.  Have  a  care,  Jinkins,  ere 
you  provoke  a  desperate  man  to  frenzy! 

Mr.  Pecksniff  had  followed  his  youDser  friends 
up-sturs,  and  taken  a  chair  at  the  side  of  Mrs. 
Todgers.  He  bad  also  spilt  a  cup  of  coffee 
over  his  legs  without  appearing  to  oe  aware  of 
the  circumstance;  nor  did  he  seem  to  know 
that  there  wis  mufin  on  his  knee. 

"And  bow  have  they  nsed  yoa,  down-stairs, 
ur?"  asked  tbe  hostess. 

"Their  conduct  has  been  such,  my  dear  ma- 
dam," saidHr.  Pecksniff  .*<a8  I  can  never  think 
of  without  emodoo,  or  remembw  without  a  tear- 
Ob,  Mrs.  Todgers  1" 

"My  goodness  1"  exclaimed  that  lady.  ''How 
low  you  are  in  your  spirits,  sir  I" 

'*1  am  a  man,  my  dear  Madam,"  said  Mr. 
Pecksniff,  shedding  tears,  and  speaking  with  an 
inqterfect  ardcnlation,  **bat  I  am  also  a  father. 
I  am  also  a  widower.  My  feelings,  Mrs.  Todgers, 
will  not  consent  to  be  entirely  smothered,  like 
die  young  children  in  the  Tower.  Tbey  are 
grown  up,  and  die  more  I  press  the  bolster  on 
them,  the  more  they  look  round  the  comer 
of  it." 

He  suddenly  became  conscious  of  the  bit  of 
mnffin,  and  atared  at  it  intendy:  shaking  bis 
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head  the  while,  in  a  forlorn  and  imbecile  manner, 
as  if  he  regarded  it  as  his  evil  genius,  and- 
mildly  reproached  it. 

"She  was  beantiflil,  Mrs.  Todgere,"  be  said, 
taming  his  glazed  eye  again  npoa  her,  without 
the  least  prelimioary  Mticr.  She  had  a  small 
property. 

"  So  i  have  heaid/'  cried  Mrs.  Todgers  with 
great  sympathy. 

"  Those  are  her  daughters,"  said  Mr.  Peck- 
sniff, pointing  out  the  young  ladles,  with  in- 
creased emotion. 

Mrs.  Todgers  had  no  doubt  of  it. 

« Mercy  and  Charity,"  said  Mr.  Pecksniff. 
**Cliarity  and  Mercy.  Not  unholy  names,  I  hope  ?" 

"Mr.  Pecksniff!"  cried  Mrs.  Todgm,  "what 
a  chastly  saulel  Are  you  ill,  SitV 

He  pressed  his  hand  upon  her  arm,  and  u- 
swered  in  a  solemn  manner,  and  a  faint  voice, 
"Chronic." 

"Chotic?"  cried  the  frightened  Mrs  Todgers. 

"Chron-ic,"  he  repeated  with  some  difficulty. 
''Chronic,  A  chrouic  disorder.  I  have  beon 
in  victun  from  childhood.  It  is  carrying  me  to 

^^ven  forbid!"  cried  Mrs.  Todgers. 

"  Yes  it  is,"  said  Mr.  Pecksniff,  reckless  with 
despair.  "I  am  rather  glad  of  it,  apon  the 
whole,   You  we  like  her,  Mrs.  Todgers." 

"  Don't  squeeze  me  so  tight,  pray,  Mr.  Peck- 
sniff. If  any  of  the  gentlemen  should  notice  us." 

"For  her  sake,"  said  Mr.  Pecksniff.  "Permit 
me— in  honour  of  her  memory.  For  the  sake 
of  a  voice  from  the  tomb.  You  are  very  like 
her,  Mrs.  Todgers  I  What  a  world  this  isT 

"Ahl  Indeed  yo«  may  s&y  Ihatt"  cried  Mrs. 
Todgers. 

"I'm  afiaid  ifs  a  vain  and  thooclrtlesB  worid," 
said  Mr.  Peeksn  iff,  overflowing  with  despondmcy. 
"These  young  people  about  us.  Oh  I  what  sense 
have  they  of  their  responsibilities  ?  None.  Give 
me  yonr  other  hand,  Mn.  Todgers." 

That  lady  hesitated,  and  said  "she  didn't  like." 

"Has  a  voice  from  the  grave  no  influenced' 
said  Mr.  Pecksniff,  with  dismal  tenderness. 
"This  is  irreligious  1  My  dear  craature." 

"HnshI"  oned  Mrs.  Tednn.  "Really  yon 
mustn't." 

"it's  not  me,"  said  Mr.  Pecksniff.  "Don't 
suppose  it'a  me:  it's  the  voice  I  it's  hw  voice." 

Mrs.  Pecksniff  deceased,  nrast  have  had  an 
unusually  Uiick  andJindiy  voice  for  a  ladv; 
and  rather  a  stottering  voice;  and  to  say  tne 
truth  somewhat  of  a  drunken  voice ;  if  it  had 
ever  borne  much  resemblance  to  that  in  which 
Mr.  Pecksniff  spoke  just  thai.  Bat  perii^  tfiis 
was  delusion  on  bis  part 

"It  has  been  a  day  of  eigoymeBt,  Mrs.  Todgers. 
bat  still  it  has  been  a  day  of  torture.  It  has 
reminded  me  of  my  iMieliness.  "What  am  I 
In  the  woridt" 

"An  excellent  gentleman,  Mr.  Pecksniff," 
said  Mrs.  Todgers. 

"  There  is  consolation  in  Aat  too,'*  cried  Mr. 
Pecksniff.   "Am  I?" 

"  There  is  no  better  man  living,"  said  Mrs. 
Todgers,  "I  am  sure." 

Mr.  Pecksniff  smiled  through  his  tears,  and 
slightly  shook  his  head.  "You  are  very  good," 
he  said,  "thank  you.  It  is  a  great  happiness  to 


me,  Mrs.  Todgers,  to  make  young  pei^  bufy. 
The  happiness  of  my  pupils  is  my  chtef  object 
I  dote  upon  'em.  They  dote  npo«  me  too- 
some  times." 

"Always,"  said  Mrs.  Todgers. 

'*When  they  sav  they  haven't  improved, 
ma'am , "  whispered  Mr.  Pecksniff^  lookng  it 
her  with  profound  mystery ,  and  motioning  Is 
her  to  advance  her  ear  &  little  closer  to  Ui 
mouth.  "  When  the}  say  they  haven't  improved, 
ma'am,  and  the  premium  was  too  high,  they 
lie!  1  shouldn't  wish  it  to  be  mentioned;  joa 
will  nndMstand  me;  bnt  1  say  to  yea  as  to  aa 
old  friend,  they  lie." 

"Base  wretches  they  most  bel"  said  Bfai. 
Todgers. 

"Madam  "  said  Mr.  Pecksniff,  "  yon  aie  rickl. 
I  respect  yon  for  that  observation.  A  word  is 
^oor  ear.  To  Parents  and  Guardians  —  This  ii 
iQ  confidence ,  Mrs.  Todgers  ?  " 

"The  strictest,  of  course!"  cried  that  bij. 

"To  Parents  and  Guardians,"  repeated  Mr. 
Pecksniff.  ''An  eligible  opportonity  nowoficn, 
which  unites  the  advantages  of  the  best  pm- 
tical  architectural  edacation  with  the  comfiirli 
of  a  home,  and  the  constant  nssodation  wdh 
some ,  who ,  however  humble  their  sphere  iti 
limited  their  capacity  —  observe  ]  —  are  bM 
unmindful  of  their  moral  responsibilities." 

Mrs.  Todgers  looked  a  little  pnxxled  to  kaow 
what  this  might  mean ,  as  well  she  migbt;  l«r 
it  was ,  as  the  reader  mav  perchance  remewcr, 
Mr.  Pecksniffs  usual  rorm  of  advertiseiBnl 
when  he  wanted  a  pupil;  and  seemed  to  ban 
no  particular  reference,  at  present,  to  anylkiil- 
Bat  Mr.  Pecksniff  held  up  Us  finger  as  a  cau- 
tion to  her  not  to  interrupt  hiiiL 

"  Do  yon  know  any  pareoC  or  gonrdian,  Ua. 
Todgers,"  said  Mr.  PDeksaiff,  ^who  desint 
to  avail  himself  of  such  an  opportunity  for  i 

O gentleman?  An  orphan  would  be  pn- 
.  Do  you  know  of  any  orphan  with  twee 
or  four  hundred  pound  ?  " 
Mrs.  Todgers  leflected ,  and  shofdi  her  bosi 
"When  you  hear  of  an  orphan  with  thret 
or  four  hundred  pound,"  said  Mr.  Peckmiit 
"  let  that  dear  orphan's  frienib  apply ,  by  letttf 
post-paid,  to  S.  P.,  Post^ffiee,  Salisbnrjr.  1 
don't  luww  who  be  u,  ouctly.  Don't  be  alaim- 
ed,  Mn.  Todgers,"  said  Mr.  Pecksniff,  bHitt 
heavily  against  her:  "chronic—  chronic! 
have  a  little  drop  of  something  to  drink." 

"Bless  mv  life.  Miss Pecksnilfol"  cried  Mrs. 
Todgers,  aload,  **yo«r  dear  pa's  took  very 
poorly  I " 

Mr.  Pecksniff  straightened  himself  by  a  >»^ 
prising  effort,  as  every  one  turned  bwu^ 
towards  him;  and  standing  on  his  feet,  rewses 
the  assembly  with  a  look  of  ineffable  m«M. 
.Gradually  it  gave  place  to  a  smile;  a  feebwt 
helpless,  melancholy  smile;  bland,  ^ 
sickliness.  "  Do  not  repine ,  my  friends , " 
Mr.  Pecksniff,  tenderly.  "  Do  not  weep  for 
It  is  chronic  "  And  with  these  wMds>  w** 
making  a  futile  attempt  to  poll  at  Ui 
he  fell  into  the  fire-place.  .  j  l- 

The  youngest  gentleman  in  company  bw  t^ 
out  in  a  second.  Yes,  before  a  nair 
bead  was  singed,  he  had  Um  on  the  ■sinS' 
rag  —  Her  fa^rl  | 
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She  vas  almost  beside  herself.  So  was  her 
sister.  Jiaktns  coDSoled  them  both.  They  all 
coBsoied  them.  Everybody  had  something  to  say 
nccft  Oie  yoangest  gentleman  in  company, 
vko  with  a  noble  sell-deTotion  did  the  heavy 
work,  and  held  ap  Mr.  Pecksniff's  head  wiUiont 
being  taken  any  notice  of  by  anybody.  At  last 
tbey  ^atkeied  roand,  and  agreed  to  carry  him 
upstairs  to  bed  The  vonn^est  gentleinan  in 
cna^y  was  rebuked  by  Jmkins  for  tearing 
Mr.  Peckaiiff's  coat!  Ha,  ha  I  Bnt  no  matter. 

They  carried  him  np-Mairs .  and  crashed  the 
jroongest  gentleman  at  every  step.  His  bedroom 
VIS  at  the  top  of  the  boose ,  and  it  was  a  long 
wiy;  bat  they  got  him  there  in  coarse  of  time. 
He  asked  Aem  frequently  iipon  the  road  for  a 
little  drop  of  sonettiing  to  drink.  It  seemed  an 
idioqrocrasy.  The  yoangest  genOeman  in  cem- 
paoT  proposed  a  dran^t  of  water.  Mr.  Peek- 
miff  caUed  hira  opprobrioos  names  for  the 
loaestion. 

Jukiiis  and  Gander  took  the  rest  upon  diem- 
kItcs,  and  made  him  as  comfortable  as  they 
eonld,  on  the  ovtside  of  his  bed;  and  when  he 
Kcmed  disposed  to  sleep,  they  left  him.  Bat 
before  they  bad  all  nined  the  bottom  of  the 
tbircase ,  a  viaon  of  Mr.  Pecksniff,  straneely 
itiiiedj  was  seen  to  flatter  on  the  top  landing. 
He  desired  to  collect  their  sentiments,  it  seemed, 
■poi  the  natnre  of  hmnan  life. 

*'lly  friends,"  cried  Mr.  Peckndff,  looking 
over  me  banisters,  "let  us  improve  oar  minds 
by  aratual  usqidry  and  discussion.  Let  its  be 
■sral.  Let  us  oontemplale  existence.  Where  is 
Jiikhis?  " 

"Here,"  eried  that  genHemaa.  «  Go  to  bed 

igain!" 

"To  bedl"  said  Mr.  Pecksniff:  "Bed!  'TU 
m  voice  of  the  sioggard^  1  hear  him  complain ; 
7H  have  woke  me  too  soon;  1  mast  slumber 
■pin.  If  any  young  orphan  will  repeat  the 
KBMinder  of  tut  simple  piece  from  Doctor  Watts's 
collection,  an  eligible  opportonity  now  offers." 

Nobody  vohmteered. 

"This  is  v«ry  soothing,"  said  Nr.  Peck- 
uiff,  after  a  pause.  «<Extreraely  so.  Cool  and 


refreshing;  particularly  to  the  legal  Hie  legs 
of  the  human  subject,  my  friends,  are  a  beau- 
tiful production.  Compare  them  with  wooden 
legs,  and  observe  the  difference  between  the 
anatomy  of  natare  and  the  anatomy  of  art  Do 
you  know,"  said  Nr.  PecksnifT,  leaning  ovw 
the  banisters,  with  an  odd  mcoUection  of  his 
familiar  manner  among  new  pupils  at  home, 
"  that  I  should  very  mneh  like  to  see  Mra, 
Todgers's  notion  of  a  wooden  leg,  if  perfisctly 
agreeable  to  herself!" 

As  it  appeared  impossible  to  entertain  any 
reasonable  nopes  of  him  after  this  speech  ,  Mr. 
Jinkins  and  Mr.  Gander  went  np-stairs  again, 
and  once  more  got  him  into  bed.  Bat  they  bad 
not  descended  to  the  second  floor  before  be 
was  oat  again;  nor,  when  thc^  had  r^Mtjated 
the  process ,  had  tb^  descended  the  first  fftght, 
before  he  was  out  again.  In  a  word ,  as  onea 
as  he  was  shot  op  in  his  own  room ,  he  darted 
out  afresh,  charged  with  some  new  moral  sen- 
timent, which  he  contiaually  repeated  over  tlie 
banisters,  with  extraordinary  relish,  and  an 
irrepressible  -desire  for  the  imfvovement  of  his 
fellow  creatnres  that  nodiing  could  subdue. 

Under  these  circomstances ,  when  they  had 
got  him  into  bed  for  the  thirtieth  time  or  so, 
Mr.  Jinkins  held  him,  while  his  companion 
went  down-stairs  in  search  of  Bailey  jnnior, 
with  whom  he  presently  retonied.  That  youth , 
having  been  apprised  of  the  service  required  of 
him,  was  in  great  spirits,  and  brought  up  a 
stool,  a  candle,  and  his  snppwj  to  the  end 
that  he  might  keep  watch  outside  the  bedroom 
door  inth  tolerable  comfort. 

When  he  had  completed  his  arrangements, 
they  locked  Mr.  Pecksniff  in,  and  left  the  key 
on  the  outside;  charging  tlw  young  page  to 
listen  attentively  for  symptoms  of  aa  apoplectic 
natnre,  wiA  ^ich  the  patient  rai^ht  be  troubled, 
and,  in  case  of  any  such  preaenting  Aemselves, 
to  summon  them  without  delay:  to  which  Mr. 
Bailey  modestly  replied  that  hehoped  he  knowed 
wot  o'clock  it  was  in  giaeral,  and  didn't  date 
his  letters  to  Us  ftieMs,  fran  Todgers's  for 
nothing. 


COPTER  X. 


cnTABmio  antANOs  matter;  on  wmca  hakt  Evnm  nr  this  historv,  hat,  for  tbuii  oood  or 

EVIL  IHFLOKKCT,  CHIEFLY  DEPENO. 


BcT  Nr.  Pecksniff  came  to  town  on  business, 
m  be  forgotten  that  ?  Whs  he  idways  taking 
Mpteasore  wiA  Todgers's  jovial  brood,  an- 
niMfal  of  the  serious  demands,  whatever  they 
^^At  be,  upon  his  calm  consideration  ?  No. 

Tine  and  tide  will  wait  for  no  man,  saith  the 
■dage.  Bat  all  dim  have  to  wait  for  time  and 
^  That  tide -which,  taken  at  the  flood,  wontd 
wid  Seth  Pecksniff  on  to  fortnne,  was  marked 
wwn  in  the  table,  and  aboaf  to  flow.  No  idle 
n^sniff  lingered  fkr  inland,  nnmiiidftal  of  the 
CMBges  of  the  stream ;  but  there,  upon  the  wa- 
tni^s  edge,  over  his  ^oes  already,  stood  the 
vorftjr  creatore,  prqMred  to  waUow  in  the 
^i^nad,  so  that  it  slid  towwds  the  qnarter 


The  trustfolness  of  his  two  fair  dangfaters  was 
beautiful  indeed.  They  had  that  finn  reliance 
on  their  j^rent's  nature,  which  tanght  them  to 
feel  certain  that  in  all  he  did,  he  had  his  pur- 
pose straight  and  fall  before  him.  And  that 
its  noble  end  and  object  was  himself,  which 
almost  of  necessity  included  diem,  they  knew. 
The  devotion  of  these  maids  was  perfect. 

Their  filial  confidence  was  rendered  die  more 
(oacking,  by  their  having  no  knowledge  of  their 
parent's  red  designs,  in  the  present  instance. 
All  diat  they  knew  of  his  proceedings,  wass 
that  every  morning,  after  the  early  breakfast, 
be  repairad  to  (he  post-ofBce  and  inquired  for 
letters.  That  task  performed,  his  basmess  for 
Hie  day  was  over;  and  he  again  relaxed,  until 
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the  rising  of  another  son  prodaimed  the  ^vent 
of  another  post 

This  went  on  for  four  or  five  days.  At  length 
one  morning,  Mr.  Pecksniff  returned  with  a 
breathless  rapidity,  strange  to  observe  in  him, 
at  othertimes  so  calm;  and^  seeking  immediate 
speech  with  ,  his  daughters,  shut  himself  up  with 
tbem  in  private  conference*  for  two  whole  hoars. 
Of  all  that  passed  in  this  period,  only  the  fol- 
lowing woru  of  Mr.  Pecksniff's  nttenuce  are 
known: 

*'How  he  has  come  to  change  so  very  much 
(if  it  shonld  torn  out  as  I  expect,  that  he  has), 
we  needn't  stop  to  inqoire.  My  dears*  i  have 
my  thoogbts  upon  the  subject,  but  I  will  not 
impart  tbem.  It  is  enough  that  we  will  not  be 
proud*  resentful,  or  nnfoi^ving.  If  he  wants 
our  firiendship,  be  shall  have  it  We  know  our 
duty,  I  hope  I" 

That  same  dav  at  noon,  an  old  gentleman 
alighted  from  a  nackneycoach  at  the  post-office, 
and,  giving  his  name,  inonired  for  a  letter  ad- 
dressed to  himself,  and  directed  to  be  leA  till 
called  for.  It  had  been  l^e  there,  some  days. 
The  superscription  was  in  Mr.  Pecksniff's  hand, 
and  it  was  sealed  with  Mr.  Pecksniff's  seal. 

It  ins  veiy  short,  eontaining  Indeed  nothing 
more  than  an  address  "wiA  Mr.  Pecksniff's 
respecifol,  and  (notwithstanding  what  has  pass- 
ed) sincerely  affectioDate  r^rds."  The  old 
gentleman  tore  off  the  direction— scattering  the 
rest  in  fragments  to  the  winds  and  giving  it  to 
the  coachman,  bade  him  drive  as  near  that  place 
as  he  could.  In  pursnaDce  of  these  instructions 
he  was  driven  to  the  Monument;  where  he  aaain 
alighted,  dismissed  the  vehid^  and  walked 
towards  Todgers's. 

Tbongh  the  face,  and  form,  and  gait  of  Uils 
old  man,  and  ev«i  his  grip  of  the  stont  stick 
on  which  he  leaned,  were  all  expressive  of  a 
resolution  not  easily  shaken*  and  a  purpose  (it 
matters  little  whether  right  or  wrong,  just  now) 
such  as  in  other  days  might  have  survived  the 
rack,  aodhad  its  strongest  life  in  weakest  death; 
still  there  were  grains  of  hesitation  in  bis  mind, 
which  made  him  now  avoid  the  house  he  sought, 
and  loiter  to  and  fro  in  the  gleam  of  sunlight,  that 
brightened  the  little  churchyard  hard  by.  There 
may  have  been  in  the  presence  of  those  idle 
heaps  of  dust  among  the  busiest  stir  of  life* 
something  to  increase  his  wavering;  but  there 
be  walked,  awskening  the  echoes  as  he  paced 
up  and  down,  until  the  charch  dock,  striking 
the  quarters  for  the  second  time  since  be  bad 
been  there,  roused  him  from  his  meditation. 
Shaking  off  his  incertitade  as  the  air  parted 
with  the  sound  of  the  bells,  he  walked  rapidly 
to  the  house,  and  knocked  at  the  door. 

Mr.  Pecksniff  was  seated  in  the  landlady's 
little  room*  and  his  visitor  found  him  reading— 
by  an  accident:  he  apoloidsed  for  it— an  excel- 
lent theological  work.  Thete  vrere  cake  and 
wine  upon  a  little  ti^Ie— by  another  accident* 
for  which  he  also  apologised.  Indeed  he  said* 
he  bad  given  his  visitor  up,  and  was  about  to 
partake  of  that  simple  refreshment  with  his 
children,  when  he  knocked  al  the  door. 

*'Your  daughters  are  well  ?"  said  old  Martin* 
laying  down  his  bat  and  stick. 

Mr.  Pecksniff  endeavoured  to  conceal  his  agi- 


tation as  a  father,  wiien  he  answered,  Yes,  thev 
were.  They  were  good  girls*  be  said,  verysoM. 
He  would  not  ventnre  to  recommend  Mr.  Cbsz- 
alewit  to  tdie  the  easy  chair*  or  to  keep  out 
of  dke  draught  from  me  door.  If  he  swu  say 
sudi  suggestion,  he  would  expose  hisMd^  bs 
feared,  to  most  umnst  snspicioo.  He  woiM, 
therefore*  eonient  himself  with  remaAiag  that 
there  was  an  easy  chair  in  the  room;  and  dut 
the  door  was  far  from  being  air>ti^it. 
latter  imperfection*  he  roidit  perhaps  venture  to 
add.  was  not  onconuno^  to  be  met  widi  m 
old  houses. 

Tbe  old  man  sat  down  in  the  eaajr  ddr,  mi 
alter  a  few  moments'  silence*  said: 

"In  the  first  place,  let  me  thank  you  Ut 
coming  to  London  so  promptly*  at  my  dMWl 
'anex]Nained  request:  I  need  scarcely  add*  at 
my  cost." 

**At  vow  cost,  my  good  sirl"  cried  Mr. 
Pecksniff,  in  a  tone  of  great  sorprise. 

"It  is  not*"  said  Martin,  waving  his  hial 
impatiently*  '*my  habit  to  put  my — well!  m 
relatives — to  uiy  persmal  expense  to  fftliff 
my  caprices.*' 

Caprices,  my  good  sirl"  cried  Mr.  Peefcni£ 

"That  is  nunSiy  the  pn^er  word  eithei;  is 
this  instance,"  said  the  old  mu.  ^'No.  isi 
are  right" 

Mr.  Pecksniff  was  inwardly  very  much  n- 
lieved  to  hear  it*  though  he  didn't  at  all  know 
why. 

"Yoa  are  right,"  repeated  Martin.  "It  is  Ml 
a  caprice.  It  is  built  up  on  reason*  ^root,  sad  i 
cool  comparison.   Capnces  never  are.  NOfS|  I 
over,  I  am  not  a  capncioosman.  i  never  was." 

"Most  assuredly  not,"  said  Mr.  Pecksniff. 

"How  do  yon  know?"  letumed  die  other 
quickly.  "  Yoa  are  to  begin  to  know  it  new. 
Yoa  are  to  test  and  prove  it*  in  time  to  earn. 
Yon  and  yours  are  to  find  that  I  can  be  coa- 
stent*  and  am  not  to  be  diverted  from  mjtti. 
Do  you  hear?" 

"Perfectly,"  said  Mr.  PeoksniC 

"I  very  much  regret*"  Martin  resomed,  look- 
ing steadily  at  him*  and  speaking  in  a  slow  sal 
measured  tone :  "  I  very  much  regret  that  yot 
and  I  held  such  a  conversation  tMether*  s* 
that  which  psssed  between  us,  at  our  last  meet- 
ing.  1  very  much  regret  that  I  laid  opea  ts 
vou  what  were  then  my  thoughts  of  yoa,  ** 
treely  as  I  did.  The  UitentioM  that  I  bear 
towards  you,  now,  are  of  another  kind;  aad, 
deserted  by  all  in  whom  I  have  ever  tnat^ 
hoodvrinked  and  beset  by  all  who  should  help 
and  sustain  me;  I  fly  to  you  for  refoge.  I  coo- 
fide  in  you  to  be  my  ally;  to  attach  yoarsoT 
to  me  by  ties  of  Interest  and  Expectatim-^' 
he  laid  great  stress  upon  these  words*  tbonp 
Mr.  Pecksniff  pwticnlariy  begged  him  not  lo 
mention  it;  "and  to  help  me  to  visit  the  c» 
sequences  of  the  very  wont  species  of  met^ 
nesa.  disaimnlation,  md  stibtletj*  on  Ae  ript 
heads." 

"My  noble  sirl"  cried  Mr.  Peekraifl^  citcb- 
ing  at  his  outstretched  hand.  "  And  yom  R^nt 
the  having  harboored  unjust  thonghts  ot  ■«> 
you  with  those  gray  hairs  I '' 

"Regrets,"  said  Martin,  "are  the  natmw 
property  of  gray  hairs;  and  I  eiyoy,  in  eomw* 
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with  all  other  noDy  at  least  mv  share  of  such 
islMritaBoe.  And  so  enough  or  that.  I  regret 
having  b«cn  severed  from  you  so  long.  If  I 
bad  blown  you  sooner,  and  sooner  OMd  yon 
as  yau  wdl  deserve,  I  mi^  have  been  a  hap- 
pier man." 

Ut.  Vtckm^  looked  up  to  the  ceiling,  and 
dsaaed  his  hands  in  rajitnre. 

"Your  daughters,"  said  Martin,  after  a  short 
lileaM.  **  I  don't  know  them.  Are  ttiey  like  von  V 

«b  the  nose  of  my  eldest  and  Uie  chin  of 
BT  ycmngest.  Mr.  Ghuzzlewit,"  returned  the 
widower,  "tneir  sainted  parent— not  myself, 
Iheir  raodier— lives  again." 

"1  don't  mean  in  person,"  said  the  old  man. 
"NsnUy-monUy/ 

"Tis  not  for  me  to  say,"  retorted  ISt.  Peek- 
miff  with  a  geode  smile.  have  done  my 
best,  sir." 

"I  could  wish  to  see  thrai,"  said  Hwtin; 
"ue  they  near  at  hand  Y  " 

Ihey  were,  very  near;  for  they  had,  in  fact, 
keen  ustening  at  the  door,  from  the  beginning 
of  this  CMivers^ion  until  now,  when  they  pre- 
cqntatdy  retired.  Having  wiped  the  signs  of 
veskaesB  from  his  eyes,  and  so  given  them 
tisw  to  get  np  stairs,  Mr.  Pecksniff  opened  the 
4ew,  and  mildly  eried  in  the  passage. 

"Hy  own  darlings,  where  are  yon?" 

"Here,  ny  dew  pal"  replied  the  distant 
niee  of  Charity. 

*'Cone  down  into  the  back  parionr,  if  you 
flease,  my  love,"  said  Mr.  Pecksniff;.  *'and 
your  sister  with  yon." 

"Yes,  my  dear  pa.'*  eried  Merry;  ud  down 
Aey  came  direedy  (being  all  eheoHnee),  sing- 
iuu  tliey  came. 

Nodiii^  oonld  exceed  the  astonishmmt  of 
Ibe  two  Miss  Peeksniib  when  thev  found  a 
(tn^er  with  their  dear  pqw.  Nouing  could 
Mpass  dieir  nmte  amaseraent  when  m  said, 
"Mt  children,  Mr.  Chnzzlewit  1"  But  when  he 
loii  tbem  that  JSi.  Cfauazlewit  and  he  were 
ineads,  and  that  Mr.  Cbuulewit  had  said  sack 
kml  and  tender  words  as  pierced  his  very 
hesrt,  dn  two  Mss  Pecknira  cried  with  one 
aeeord,  Thank  Heaven  for  this!"  and  fell 
^OB  tne  old  man's  neck.  And  when  they  had 
obnced  him  with  soch  fervour  of  affection 
Aat  no  words  can  describe  it,  they  grouped 
ttoasdves  about  Us  ^air,  ud  hung  over 
as  hnriDg  to  themselves  no  earthly  joy 
jikedttter  ministerinc  to  Ms  wants,  and  crowd* 
>9S  Bto  the  remainder  of  his  life  the  love 
«ey  would  have  diflbsed  over  their  whole  ei- 
nUnee,  from  infancy,  if  he— dear  obduratel — 
^bot  consented  to  receive  the  precious  of- 

The  old  man  looked  attentively  from  one  to 
ne'odwr,  andtheo'at  Mr.  PedLsnifi,  several  times. 
.  "Wiat,"  he  asked  of  Mr.  Pecksnifi,  happen- 
■S  to  catA  his  eye  in  its  descoit:  for  until 
it  had  been  piously  upraised,  wi&  some- 
lUng  of  that  ezjRession  ^niich  die  poetry  of 
^»  has  attributed  to  a  domestic  bird,  when 
HMdiiag  its  Ust  amid  the  ran^  of  an  elec- 
(ncstotm:  "What  are  their  names?" 

Mr.  Pecksniff  told  him,  and  added,  rather 
■>u(ily— hb  calomniators  would  have  said,  with 
a  yiew  to  any  testamentary  thoo^ls  that  might 


be  ftitthig  through  oM  Martin's  mind— ''Per- 
il^, mv  dean,  you  had  better  write  them 
down.  Your  humble  autographs  are  of  no  value 
in  themselves,  but  affection  may  (viae  them." 

^Affection,"  said  the  old  nan,  "will  «pend 
itself  on  the  living  originals.  Do  not  trouble 
yourselves,  my  giris.  I  shall  not  so  easily  forget 
you,Cbu-ity  andMen^,  as  to  need  soeh  tokens 
of  remembrance. 

"  Cousin  1" 

«'Sirl"  said  Mr.  Pecksnifi;  with  alacrity. 

"Do  you  never  sit  down?" 

"  -  yea  occasionally ,  air, "  said  Mr. 
Peduniff,  who  had  been  standlu  all  this  time. 

'*WU1  you  do  so  now?" 

**  Can  von  ask  me,"  returned  Mi.  Pecksniff'. 
sUppiag  into  a  chair  immediately,  "whether  I 
wiu  do  anythmg  that  yon  desire?" 

"'Yon  tdk  confidendy,"  said  Martin,  ''and 
yon  mean  well :  but  I  fear  yon  don't  know  what 
an  old  man's  humows  are.  You  don't  know 
what  it  is  to  be  repaired  to  court  his  likings 
and  dislikings;  adapt  yourself  to  his  prejudices; 
do  his  bidding,  be  it  what  it  mav;  bear  with 
his  distrusts  and  jealousies ;  and  always  still  be 
zealous  in  bis  service.  When  I  ranmber  how 
numwous  these  failings  are  in  me,  wd  jndge 
of  their  occasitHial  enormity  by  the  injurious 
thoughts  I  lately  entertained  of  vvn,  I  hardly 
dare  to  claim  vou  for  my  fnend. 

"True,"  replied  the  other.  "You  are  very 
lenient  with  me  " 

"My  worthy  sir,"  returned  his  relative,  "how 
eon  yon  talk  in  such  a  painful  strain  I  What  was 
more  natural  than  that  you  should  make  one 
slight  mistake,  when  in  all  other  respects  yon 
were  so  very  correct,  and  have  had  such  rea- 
son—such very  aad  and  undeniable  reason — ^to 
judge  of  every  one  about  you  in  the  wont  lightl" 

"We  ahravs  said— my  girls  uid  I,"  cried  Mr. 
Pedtsiuff  wiu  increasing  obsequiousness,  "that 
white  we  mourned  the  heaviness  of  our  mts- 
fortnne  in  bdng  confounded  with  the  base  and 
mercenary,  stul  we  oonld  not  wonder  at  ib 
My  dears,  yon  remember?" 

Oh  vividly!  A  thousand  times  1 

"We  uttered  no  complaint,"  said  Mr.  Peck- 
sniff. "Occasionally  we  had  the  presumption 
to  console  ounelves  with  the  remark  that  TmA 
would  ia  dw  end  prevail,  and  Virtue  be  trinm- 
phanlj  hot  not  often.  My  loves,  you  recollect?" 

Recollectl  Could  he  doubt  it?  Dearest  pa, 
what  strange,  unnecessary  questions  1 

"And  when  I  saw  you,"  resumed  Mr.  Peck* 
sniff,  widk  still  greater  deference,  "in  the  little, 
unasmming  vtlli^  where  we  take  die  liberty 
of  dwdling,  1  said  you  were  mistaken  in  me, 
my  dear  sir:  that  was  all,  I  think?" 

"No— not  all,"  said  Martin,  who  had  bem 
sitting  with  his  hand  upon  his  brow  for  some 
time  past,  and  now  looked  up  again:  ''you  said 
much  more,  wUc^  added  to  other  dreum- 
stances  that  have  come  to  my  knowledge,  opraed 
my  eyes.  You  spoke  to  me,  disintmsiedly, 
on  behalf  of —I  needn't  name  mm.  You  know 
whom  I  mean." 

IVonble  was  eipressed  in  Mr.  Pecksniff's  vis- 
age, as  he  pressed  his  hot  hands  together,  and 
replied,  with  humility,  "Quite  di^terestedly, 
sir,  1  assure  yon." 
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"I  know  it,"  said  old  Mntin,  in  his  <fui«< 
way.  "I  am  flare  of  it.  i  said  so.  It  was  dis- 
interested too,  in  you,  to  draw  that  herd  of 
haipies  off  lirom  me.  sai  he  Aeir  Tictim  yoav' 
sell:  most  other  men  would  hare  snff^d  them 
to  display  themselves  in  all  their  rapaeit>r,  and 
wohIq  have  striven  to  rise,  by  contrast,  in  my 
estimatioD.  You  felt  for  me,  aod  drew  them 
off,  for  which  I  owe  you  many  thanks.  Ahbough 
I  left  the  place,  I  know  what  passed  behind  my 
back,  you  seel" 

"You  amaze  me,  sirl"  eried  Mr.  Petdtsniff: 
which  was  trae  enooeb. 

"My  knowledjce  or  yw  pracee  dings,"  said 
the  Old  man,  "does  not  stop  at  this.  Yon  have 
ft  new  inmate  in  your  hoose— " 

**Yes,  sir,"  rejoined  the  architect,  "I  have/' 

*'He  most  quit  it,"  said  Martin. 

"For— for  yoursf"  adwd  Mr.  Pei&sniff,  with 
a  quavering  mtldixn. 

"For  any  shelter  he  can  find,"  the  old  man 
answered.   "He  has  deceived  yon." 

"1  hope  not,"  said  Mr.  Pecksniff,  easerly. 
"1  tniBt  not.  1  have  been  extremely  well  dis- 
posed towards  tittt  yonng  man.  I  nope  it  «an* 
not  be  shown  that  he  has  forfeited  all  claim  te 
■nr  protection.  Deorit— deceit,  my  dear  Mr. 
Qinizlewit  would  be  final.  I  should  hold  my- 
self bound,  en  proof  of  deceit,  to  renounce  him 
insUnlly." 

The  eld  man  glanced  atboA  his  fair  suppor- 
ters, but  especially  at  Miss  Mercy,  whom,  in- 
deed, be  looked  full  in  the  face,  with  a  greater 
demMistmtion  ol  iaterest  than  had  yet  appeared 
in  his  features.  His  ^e  again  enconntei«d  Mr. 
Peeksniff,  as  he  said,  composedly ; 

''Of  course  yon  know  that  he  has  made  Us 
matrimonial  choice  f 

**Oh  dearl"  cried  Mr.  Pecksniff,  rabbing  his 
hair  up  veiy  stiff  upon  his  head,  and  staring 
wildly  at  his  danghters.  *«Thi8  is  beeoming 
tremendous!" 

"You  know  the  fact?"  repeated  Martin. 

''Surely  not  without  his  grandfather's  consent 
and  approbation,  my  dear  sirT'cried  Mr.  Peck- 
sniff. "Don't  tell  me  that.  For  the  honour  of  human 
natnre,  say  yon  're  not  about  to  tell  me  diatl 

"I  thought  he  had  suppressed  it  I"  said  Ae 
old  man. 

The  mdign^ion  felt  by  Mr.  Pedtsniff  at  this 
terrible  disolosure,  was  only  to  be  equalled  by 
the  kindling  anger  of  hisduighters.  WbatI  Had 
they  taken  ta  their  hearth  and  home  a  secretly 
contracted  serpent;  a  crocodile,  who  had  made 
a  furtive  offer  of  his  hand;  an  imposition  on 
society;  a  bankrupt  bachelor  with  no  effects, 
trading  with  the  spinster  world  on  false  pre- 
tences I  And  oh,  to  think  that  he  should  have 
disobeyed  and  practised  en  that  sweet,  that  ve- 
■Mtthn  gentleroan,  tihose  name  he  bore;  that 
Uod  and  tender  (nardian;  fais  more  than  fadwr 
—to  say  nothing  at  all  of  mother— horrible, 
honihlel  Totutn  him  out  with  ignomimr  wouh 
he  treatment,  much  too  good.  Was  mere  no- 
thing <d8e  that  could  be  done  to  him  ?  Had  be 
incurred  no  legal  pains  and  penalties?  Could  it 
be  that  the  sUtutes  of  the  laud  were  so  reniss 
as  to  have  affixed  no  poniAment  to  such  de> 
linqnoiey?  Monsters  bow  hntky  hnd  Iheybeen 
deceiTedl 


**I  am  glad  to  find  yon  seeond  ne  so  wamdy," 
said  die  old  man,  holding  vp  his  band  to  stay 
Ae  torrent  of  their  wratb.  "I  wiU  not  derr 
that  it  is  a  pleasure  to  me  to  find  you  so  fall 
of  leal.  We  will  considor  that  topic  u  dis- 
posed of." 

"No,  my  dear  sir,"  eried  Mr.  Pe<*mrf,  "aot 
as  disposed  of,  until  I  have  frnf/eA  my  Warn 
of  this  pollution."  .  . 

"That  will  follow,"  said  the  old  man,  A 
own  time.   I  look  upon  that  as  doM. ' 

«You  are  very  good,  air,"  anwetnd  Mr.  Peek- 
sniff,  shaking  his  hand  **Yo«  do  »e  heM«r. 
You  may  look  upon  it  as  done,  I  aswre  yon. 

"There  is  Mother  topic,"  said  Martm,  "oa 
which  I  hope  you  will  assist  me.  You  remw- 
ber  Mary,  cousin?" 

"The  young  ladv  that  I  mentioned  te  yim, 
my  dears,  as  having  mterested  me  so  very  mock, 
remarked  Mr.  PeAsniff.  "Excuse  my  intccnpl- 
ing  you,  sir."  . ,  .     , .  _ 

**l  told  you  history  j"  said  dit  old  mm. 
"Which  I  also  mentioned, yon wiU 
my  dears,"  cried  Mr.  Pecksniff.  "Stfy  gnh, 
Mr.  Chuolewit— quite  moved  by  it.  they  wmeT 
"Why,  look  now!"  said  Martin,  endeatly 
pleased:  "I  feared  I  should  have  had  to 
her  case  upon  you,  and  ask  yon  to  regard  her 
fivorably  for  my  sake.  But  1  find  you  have 
no  jealousies!  WeHI  You  have  no  caussfM 
any,  to  be  sure.  She  has  nothmg  to  gam  tarn 
me,  my  dears,  and  she  knows  it."  , 

The  two  Miss  PecksniA  murmured  thengj 
proval  of  this  wise  arrangement,  and  their  cortH 
Sympathy  with  Us  inleresthig  oh^. 
'«tf  I  eonM  have  antiduted  what  has  oom 
to  pass  between  us  fonr,^'  said  the  old  mm, 
thooghtfullv:  "bnt  it  is  too  late  to  think  oftW. 
You  woald'receive  her  courteously,  ytnng  ia«^ 
and  be  kind  to  her,  if  need  were  T 

Where  was  the  orphan  whom  tw  ™ 
Pecksnifft  would  not  have  ohemhed  u  ma 
sisterly  bosom!  But  when  that  orphanwu  om^ 
mended  to  their  care  by  one  on 
dammed-up  love  of  years  was  gushing  ftrft 
what  ethausHess  stores  of  pure  affection  yearn* 
to  expend  IhemselvM  mon  herl   .  „ 

An  interval  ensned,  duimg  which  Mr.  t*i* 
zlewit,  in  an  absent  IVame  of  mmd,  »t 
at  the  ground,  without  uttering  a  word ;  sa«  a 
it  was  plain  that  he  had  no  desire  *«  ]5 
terrnpted  in  his  meditations,  Mr.  P"*"^^ 
bis  danghters  wereprofoundlysilentalso.  I>ori« 
the  whole  of  the  foregoing  dialogue,  he  w 
home  his  part  with  acoW,  passtonleas  P»"ff; 
tode,  as  though  he  had  leanud  and  pamWJ 
rehearsed  it  all,  a  hundred  tiuMS.  ^Ef"  ~ 
his  expressions  were  warmest  w^i" 
most  wcouraging.  he  had  frtained  the  •*« 
manner,  without  the  least  abatement  But  sow 
there  was  a  keener  brightness  in  his  eye,  aw 
more  expression  in  his  vDioo,ashe  said,  awaxo* 
ing  from  his  thoughtful  mood: 
"  You  know  wlunwill  be  said  of  this?  Hart 

you  reflected?"  .  „,  «  n—imif 

"Said  of  what,  my  dear  sir?"  Mr.  Pertsaia 

"Of  this  new  nndnstanding 
Mr.  Pecksniff  looked  benevrfeMly  Mgw^ 
and  at  the  same  time  fur  above  all  earthly*^ 
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enutraction,  as  he  shook  his  head,  aod  ob- 
wrred  that  a  peat  many  things  woold  be  said 
of  it,  DO  doubt 

*^  A  great  many,"  rejoined  the  old  Mm.  '*Sonie 
vfll  say  that  1  dote  in  my  old  age;  that  illness 
bas  shaken  me;  that  I  have  hist  all  strengA 
of  mind;  and  have  grown  childish.  You  can 
bear  that!" 

Mr.  Pecksniff  answered  that  it  would  be 
dresdftilly  hard  to  bear,  but  he  Aooght  he 
could,  if  De  made  a  great  effort 

"Others  will  say— I  apeak  of  disuipointed, 
aagry  people  only— that  you  have  Ued,  and 
bwoed,  and  wormed  yourself  through  dirty 
ways  into  mv  favour;  by  such  concessions  and 
nch  crooked  deeds,  snot  meannesses  and  vile 
eidnnnces,  as  nodiaig  could  repay:  no,  not 
(be  legacy  of  half  the  world  we  live  at.  You 
caa  bur  thatf  " 

Ur.  Pecksniff  made  reply  that  this  would  be 
dw  very  hard  to  bear,  as  reflecting,  in  some 
degree,  on  the  dtscernment  of  Mr.  Chuzzlewit. 
8tul  be  had  a  modest  confidence  that  he  could 
sastu  the  calumny,  with  the  help  of  a  good 
CDBSCience,  and  that  gentleman's  friendship. 

*<Widi  the  great  mass  of  slaoderers,"  said 
old  Martin,  leaning  back  in  his  chair,  "Uie 
late,  as  1  clearty  foresee,  will  run  ihos:  That 
to  mark  my  contempt  for  the  rabble  whom  I 
dewised,  I  chose  among  them  the  very  worst, 
SM  made  him  do  my  will,  and  pampered  and 
enriched  h^i  at  die  cost  of  all  the  rest.  That 
after  casting  about  for  the  means  of  a  punish- 
nent  ultich  should  rankle  in  the  bosoms  of 
Ihese  kites  Ae  most,  and  strike  into  their  gall, 
I  devised  this  scheme  at  a  time  when  the  last 
fiak  in  the  chain  of  grateful  love  and  duty, 
lhat  held  me  to  my  race,  was  roughly  snapped 
Kuder:  rovghly,  for  I  loved  him  well;  roughly, 
lor  I  hid  ever  put  my  trust  in  his  affection; 
m^ily,  for  that  he  broke  it  when  I  loved  him 
Mst— God  help  me  I— and  be  without  a  pang 
weld  throw  me  off,  the  while  1  dung  about 
bb  heart;  Now,"  said  the  old  man,  dismissing 
(bis  passionate  outburst,  as  suddenly  as  he  had 
yMaed  to  it,  *'is  your  mind  made  up  to  bear 
^  likewise  ?  Lay  your  account  with  having 
it  to  bear,  and  put  no  trust  in  being  set  right 
by  mt." 

"My  dear  Mr.  Chazzlewit,"  cried  Pecksniff 
ia  an  eestacy,  "for  such  a  man  as  yon  have 
ibowa  yourself  to  he  dus  day;  for  a  man  so 
■ajored,  yet  so  very  homane;  for  a  man  so— i 
M  at  a  loss  what  precise  term  to  u^e~yet  at 
k  same  time  so  remarkably— I  don't  know 
Iww  te  express  my  meaning;  for  such  a  man 
as  I  have  described,  I  hope  it  is  no  presump- 
tion to  say  that  I,  and  I  am  sure  1  may  add 
■y  children  also  (my  dears,  we  perfectly  agree 
IB  this,  1  thinkf),  woold  bear  uwtbing  wnM' 

STOI"  ' 

"Enoog^,"  said  Martin.  "Yo«  caa  charge 
as  sonseqnmiees  on  me.  yihan  do  yon  return 

hftB»r' 

"Whenever  you  please,  my  dear  sir.  To- 
■igbt,  if  yon  desire  it" 

**I  desire  nothing,"  returned  the  old  man. 
"mat  is  nnreaaouaUe.  Such  a  request  would 
M.  Will  you  be  read^  to  rttom  al  the  md 
of  (his  weekt" 


The  verv  time  of  all  others  that  Mr.  Peck, 
sniff  woola  have  suggested  if  it  had  been  left 
to  him  to  make  his  own  choice.  As  to  his 
daughters— the  words,  **Let  as  be  at  home  on 
Saturday,  dear  pa,"  were  actually  i^on  their 
lips 

"  Your  expenses,  cousin,''  said  Martin,  taking 
a  folded  slip  of  paper  from  his  pocket-book, 
"may  possibly  exceed  that  amount.  If  so,  let 
me  know  the  balance  that  I  owe  you,  when 
we  next  meet.  It  would  be  useless  if  I  told 
you  where  I  live  just  now :  indeed,  1  have  n« 
axed  abode.  When  I  have,  you  shall  know  it 
You  and  your  daughters  may  expect  to  see  me 
before  long:  in  the  mean  time  1  need  not  tell 
yon,  that  we  keep  our  own  confidence.  What 
von  will  do  when  yon  get  home,  is-nndentood 
between  us.  Give  me  no  acoonnC  of  it  at  aur 
time ;  and  never  refer  to  it  in  any  way.  I  ask 
that,  as  a  favour.  I  am  commonly  a  man  of 
few  words,  cousin;  aod  all  that  need  he  s^ 
just  now  is  said,  I  think." 

"One  glass  of  wine  one  morsel  of  this 
homely  cake?"  cried  Mr.  Pecksniff^  veaturing 
to  detain  him. '  "My  dears!'-" 

The  sisters  flew  to  wait  upon  him. 

"Poor  girls  I "  said  Mr.  Pecksniff.  "Yon 
will  excuse  their  agitation,  my  dear  sir.  They 
are  made  up  of  feeling.  A  bad  commodity  to 
CO  through  the  world  with,  Mr.  Chnzxlewitl 
My  youngest  daughter  is  almost  as  much  of  a 
woman  as  my  eldest,  is  she  no^  sir  f  " 

Which  IS  the  youngest,"  adted  the  old  man. 

*' Mercy,  by  five  years,"  said  Mr.  Pecksniff. 
''We  sometimes  venture  to  consider  her  rather 
a  fine  figure,  sir.  Speaking  as  an  artist,  1  may 
perhaps  lie  permitted  to  suggest,  that  its  outline 
IS  graceful  and  correct  1  am  naturally,"  said 
Mr.  Pecksniff,  drying  his  bands  npon  lus  hand- 
kerchief, and  looking  anxiously  m  his  cousin's 
face  at  almost  every  word,  "proud,  if  I  ma^ 
use  the  expression,  to  have  a  dan^tor  who  is 
constnicted  npon  the  best  models.' 

"She  seems  to  have  a  lively  disposition," 
observed  Martin. 

"Dear  me!"  said  Mr.  Pecksniff,  "that  is 
quite  remarkable.  You  have  defined  her  cha- 
racter, my  dear  sir,  as  corn^cdy  as  if  you  had 
known  her  from  her  birth.  She  hat  a  lively 
disposition.  1  assure  you,  my  dear  nr,  that  in 
our  n^»r^nding  hom^  her  gmew  is  dau|^tfnL" 

"No  doubt,"  retnnied  the  ola  man 

"Charity,  upon  the  other  hand,"  said  Mr. 
Pecksniff,  "is  remarkable  for  strong  srase,  and 
for  rather  a  deep  tone  of  suitiment,  if  die  p«r- 
tiality  of  a  father  may  be  excused  in  saying 
so.  A  wonderful  affection  between  them,  my 
dear  slrl  Allow  m»  to  drink  yearhealft.  Bleu 
you  I" 

"1  litUe  thought,"  retorted  Martin,  "b«t  a 
month  ago,  that  I  should  be  breaking  bread 
and  ponrmg  wine  with  you.  I  driok  to  yon." 

Not  at  allabashed by  the  extraordinary  abmpl- 
ness  with  which  these  latter  words  were  spoken, 
Mr.  Pecksniff  thanked  him  devoutly. 

"Now  let  me  go,"  said  Martin,  puttrac  down 
the  wine  when  he  had  merely  touched  it  widt 
his  lips.   "My  dears,  good  morning!" 

But  tbb  distant  form  of  farewell  was  by  no 
means  tender  «u»ngh  for  the  yearnings  of  th» 
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yom*  bdies,  who  again  enbnced  Um  with 
all  their  hearts— with  all  their  amu  at  any 
rate— to  which  parting  earesses  their  &ew-fonnd 
friend  submitted  with  a  better  grace  than  might 
have  been  expected  from  one  who,  not  a  mo- 
ment before,  bad  pledged  their  parent  in  sacfa 
a  very  oncomfortaDle  manner.  These  endear- 
ments terminated,  he  took  a  hasty  leave  of  ?tlr. 
Pecksniff,  and  withdrew,  foUoweid  to  the  door 
hy  both  father  and  danehters,  who  stood  there, 
kissing  tfieir  hands,  and  beaming  with  affection 
nntO  he  disappeared;  thon^,  by  the  my,  he 
never  once  looked  baofc,  wer  he  had  crossed 
the  threshold. 

When  they  returned  into  the  house,  and 
were  again  alone  in  Mrs.  Todgers's  room,  the. 
two  young  ladies  exhibited  an  an  usual  amount 
of  gaiety;  insomuch  that  they  clawed  thejr 
hands,  and  laughed,  and  looked  with  rogoi^ 
aspects  and  a  nantering  air  upon  their  dear 
papa.  This  conduct  was  so  very  onaccoontable, 
that  BIr.  Pecksniff  (being  sinoulariy  grave  him- 
■etf)  c«nld  scarcely  cheose  Snt  ask  them  what 
it  meMt}  and  took  than  to  task,  in  his  genUe 
manner,  for  yielding  to  such  light  emotions. 

"If  it  was  posnue  to  divine  any  cause  for 
this  merrimttit,  even  the  most  remote,"  he  said, 
"1  should  not  reprove  von.  But  when  yoa  can 
have  none  whatever— oh,  really— really  t" 

This  admooilion  bad  so  little  effect  on  Moxy, 
that  she  was  obliged  to  bold  her  handkerchief 
before  her  rosy  lips,  and  to  throw  herself  back 
in  her  chair,  with  everv  d^onstration  of  ex- 
treme amusenrat;  wlucn  want  of  dnty  so  of* 
fended  Hr.  Pecksniff  that  he  reproved  her  in 
set  terms,  and  gave  her  his  parental  advice  to 
correct  herself  m  solitude  and  contemplation. 
But  at  that  juncture  they  were  disturoed  by 
the  sound  of  voices  in  dispute;  and  as  it  pro- 
ceeded from  the  next  room,  the  subject  mauer 
of  the  altercation  quickly  readied  their  ears. 

"I  don't  care  that!  Mrs.  Todgers,"  said  the 
young  gentleman  who  had  been  the  youngest 
geflderaan  in  company  on  the  day  of  toe  festi- 
val; *'l  don't  care  thatt  ma'am,"  said  he>  snap- 

ring  his  fingers,  **for  Jinkins,  Don't  sni^iose 
do." 

am  qtdte  certain  yon  don't,  sir,"  replied 
Mrs.  Tod^rs.  "Yon  UTe  too  independent  a 
spirit,  1  know,  to  yield  to  anybody.  And  quite 
right  ThMe  is  no  reason  why  yon  shonld  give 
way  to  any  gentleman,  fivwybody  must  be 
well  aware  of  that." 

"1  aboold  think  no  more  of  admitting  day- 
li^  into  (he  fellow,"  said  the  yonnaest  gen- 
tinoian,  in  a  despenta  voice,  "  than  if  be  was 
a  bulMog. 

fibs.  lodger*  did  not  st<»»  to  inqniie  wbedier, 
as  a  matter  of  principle,  thwe  was  any  parti- 
cnlar  reason  for  adnuttiBg  daylight  even  into  a 
boll-dog,  otherwise  than  by  the  natural  channel 
of  his  eyes:  bnt  she  seemed  to  wring  her  hands: 
and  she  moaned. 

"Let  him  be  carefiil,"  said  the  votmgeat  gen- 
tleman. *'l  give  him  warning.  No  man  shall 
■t^  between  me  and  the  current  of  my  ven- 

Sance.  I  know  a  Cove-"  he  used  that  fami- 
r  epithet  in  his  agitation,  bat  corrected  him- 
tdif  by  adding  ''a  gentleman  of  property,  1 
mean,  who  ^actiaes  iritfc  a  pair  of  pistols  (fel- 


lows tooO  of  his  own.  If  1  «a  driven  to  bst- 

row  'eaty  and  to  send  a  frieiHl  to  Jinkios,—  a 
tragedy  will  get  into  the  papers.  That's  att." 

i^am  Mrs.  Todgers  moaned. 

"Ihave  borne  this  long  eDOogh,"  said  Ae 
youngest  gentleman,  "bnt  now  my  soul  rebels 
against  it,  and  1  won't  stand  it  any  longer.  1 
left  home  originally,  because  1  had  that  witkia 
me  which  wouMn  t  be  dMuneeied  over  by  a 
sister;  and  do  yon  diufc  I'm  goii«  to  be  |« 
down  by  Aim?  No." 

'•It  is  very  wrong  in  Mr.  Jinkiaft:  1  knew  it 
is  perfectly  inexcusable  in  Mr.  Jinkni,  if  he 
intends  it,   observed  Mrs.  Todgers^ 

'<lf  be  intends  it  I  cried  the  youngest  pUle. 
man.  "0on't  be  interrupt  and  coatradict  m 
on  evMy  occasion  f  Does  he  ever  fail  to 
interpose  himself  between  me  and  aaythiic 
or  anybody  that  he  sees  I  have  set  my  moA 
nponf  [joes  he  make  a  point  of  alvajrs 
pretending  to  fo^et  me,  whcA  he's  poar- 
log  out  the  beer?  Dees  he  make  biag^ 
rerouks  aboothisnaois,  and immltiM  allnstoai 
to  people  who  hate  no  necesiiiqrto  uave  mm 
than  once  a  weekt  But  let  him  leek  ontj  ha'O 
find  bimseir  shaved,  pietty  cloae,  bcfwe  loa^ 
and  so  1  tell  him!" 

The  yottng  gentleman  was  mistaken  in  tkii 
closing  sentence,  inasmech  as  he  never  loU  it 
to  Jinlins,  but  always  to  Mrs.  Todgen. 

"However,"  he  said,  "these  are  not  profci 
subjects  for  ladies'  ears.  All  I've  got  to  say  i« 
yon,  Mrs.  Todgeis,  is,  -  a  wedt's  notice  mm 
next  Saturday.  The  aaaw  hiMue  can't  conuia 
that  miscreant  and  me  any  longer.  If  we  gel 
over  the  intermediate  time  withoBi  bloodsbsd, 
you  may  think  yourself  pretty  fyHoaalte.  I  deal 
myself  expect  we  shall. 

"Dear,  dear!"  cried  Mrs  Todgm,  '*wkit 
would  1  have  given  to  have  prevented  thisl  T* 
lose  you,  air,  would  be  like  losing  the  houe'i 
right  baud.  So  popular  as  yon  are  among  the 
gentlemen:  so  generally  looked  up  to;  sad  m 
much  liked!  1  do  hope  yon'U  think  bettor  sT 
it :  if  on  nobody  else'e  aeconnt,  on  miM." 

••There's  Jinkins,"  aaid  the  youngeet  geniK' 
man,  moodily.  **Yeur  favonrite.  Ue'H  oonaolB 
you  and  the  gmtlcmen  too  for  the  loss  of  twsatf 
such  as  me.  I'm  not  understood  in  this  house* 
I  never  have  been." 

"Don't  ran  away  wiA  that  opinmn,  sirl 
cried  Mrs.  Todgers,  with  a  show  of  honest  i»- 
dignation.  "Don't  make  such  a  diargc  as  that 
a^inst  die  establishment,  I  must  beg  of  ><>>- 
It  is  not  M  bad  as  that  comes  to,  sir.  3take 
any  remark  you  please  against  the  gentleim, 
or  against  me;  tmt  don't  say  you're  notnnwr- 
stood  in  this  house." 

"I'm  not  treated  as  if  I  was,"  aaid  the  yoos- 
est  gentleman. 

"There  you  make  a  great  mistake,  sir, 
tamed  Mrs.  Todgers,  in  the  same  stieie.  "Ai 
many  of  the  gentlemen  and  I  have  often  Mia, 
you  are  too  sensitive.  That's  where  it  is.  Yoa 
are  of  too  snsoeptiUe  a  nntoe;  ifs  in  yon 
spirit." 

The  young  gentleman  coughed. 

"And  as,^'  said  Mrs  Todgers,  *«•»  to  »■ 
Jinkins,  I  nniat  beg  et  you,  if  we  «re  to  pu^ 
to  understand  that  I  don't  abet  Mr.  £nkias  ky 
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mMH.  Far  Aom  it  1  could  widi  that  Mr. 
iiokiot  wonld  take  a  lower  tone  in  this  esta- 
bliahnwDt;  and  would  not  be  the  means  of 
raiiiBg  differences  between  me  aad  f;entlemen 
that  I  can  much  less  bear  to  part  with,  tlian 
I  coald  with  him.  Mr.  Jinkins  is  not  sach  a 
boarder,  sir,"  added  Mrs.  Tudgers,  '*that  all 
consideratioQS  of  private  feelinc  and  reject 
give  way  before  him.  Quite  om  contrary,  i 
sisare  you." 

The  young  gentleman  wis  so  Mch  MoUified 
bv  these  aad  siHUlar  ^eeehes  on  the  part  of 
Nib.  Todgen,  that  he  and  that  lady  gndnaHy 
cfcaued  positions;  so  Aat  she  became  the  in- 
iifod  pat^,  and  be  was  oDdorstood  to  be  the 
ii^mr;  hot  in  a  complimentary,  not  in  an  of- 
fensive sense:  lus  cruel  conduct  being  altribB^ 
aUe  to  bis  exalted  nature,  and  to  that  alone. 
So,  in  the  end,  the  young  gentleman  withdrew 
his  notice,  and  aasnied  ms.  Todgers  of  his 
■alterable  regard:  and  having  done  so,  went 
back  to  bosHMSs. 

"6oodnea8  me,  Hiss  PedcaoUbl  eried  that 
lady,  as  she  came  into  the  back  room,  and  sat 
wearily  down,  with  her  basket  on  her  knees, 
led  her  hakds  folded  open  it,  **what  a  trial 
of  temper  it  is  to  keq>  a  house  like  thisl  Yon 
most  have  heard  most  of  what  has  just  passed. 
Now  did  you  ever  hear  the  like?' 

"Never I"  said  the  two  Miss  Pecksniffs. 

''Of  all  the  ridiculous  young  fellows  tfiat 
ever  1  had  to  deal  with."  resumed  Mrs.  Tod. 
{en,  "thM  is  the  meet  ridiculousand  nnreas<»- 
aUe.  lb.  Jiiririns  is  hard  wen  him  atnnetlnies, 
ktt  not  half  as  hard  as  Iw  deserves  To  nen- 
lioB  such  a  gentleman  as  Mr.  Jinkios,  u  the 
MMcbraUh  with  Mm  you  know  it's  too  machl 
lad  yet  he's  as  jealous  of  him,  bless  yon,  as 
if  be  was  bis  equal." 

The  young  ladies  were  greatly  entertained 
bv  Mrs.  Tofuers's  account,  no  less  than  with 
tertain  aneodotes  illostrative  of  the  youngest 
gMlenm's  ehaiaeter,  which  she  went  on  to 
ten  them.  But  Mr.  Pecksniff  lotted  quite  stem 
ad  ancry :  and  when  she  had  concluded,  said 
ii  a  solemn  voice: 

"Pii^,  Mrs.  Todgers,  if  I  may  inquire,  what 
does  that  yoong  gmdeman  conmbote  towards 
Ae  support'  of  these  premises?" 

"Wliy,  sir,  for  what  Ae  has,  he  pays  about 
ei|hieen  shillings  a  week,"  said  Mrs.  Todgers. 


"Eighteen  shiUingi  «  weekl"  repeated  Mr* 

Pecksniff. 

"Taking  one  week  with  another;  as  near 
that  as  possible,"  said  Mrs.  Todgers. 

Mr.  Pecksniff  rose  from  his  chair,  folded  bis 
arms,  looked  at  her,  and  shook  his  head. 

"And  do  you  mean  to  sav,  ma'am —is  it  pos- 
sible, Mrs.  Todgers— that  ior  soch  a  miserable 
consideration  as  ^hteen  shillings  a  week,  a 
female  of  vonr  nnderstanding  can  so  far  de- 
mean herself  as  to  wear  a  double  lace,  even 
for  an  instant?" 

**l  ani  forced  to  keep  things  on  the  square 
if  I  can,  sir,"  faultered  Mrs.  Todgers.  "  I  must 
preserve  peace  among  them,  and  keep  my  con- 
nection together,  if  possible,  Mr.  Pecluniff.  The 
profit  is  very  small. ' 

"The  profit  I"  cried  that  gentleman,  laving 
neat  stress  upon  the  word.  "TOe  pKmt,  Mrs. 
Todgersl   You  anuue  me  I" 

He  was  so  severe,  that  Mrs.  Todgers  died 
tears. 

"The  prolltl"  repeated  Mr.  Pecksniff.  <'The 
profit  of  dissteulationl  To  worship  the  golden 
calf  of  Baal,  for  eighteen  shillings  a  week ! " 

"Don't  in  yonr  own  goodness  be  too  hard 
npon  me,  Mr.  Pecksniff, '  cried  Mrs.  Todgers, 
taking  out  her  handkerdiief. 

"Oh  Calf,  Calfl"  cried  Mr.  Pecksniff  moum- 
folly.  "Oh  Baal.  Baal  I  oh  my  friend  Mrs.  Tod. 
gersi  To  barter  away  that  precious  jewel,  self- 
esteem,  and  cringe  to  any  mortal  oreatnre— for 
eighteen  shtllings  a  week  I" 

He  was  so  snhdned  and  overcome  by  die 
relection,  that  he  immediately  took  down  his 
hat  from  its  peg  in  die  passage,  and  went  out 
for  a  walk,  to  compose  his  feduigs.  Anybody 
passing  him  in  the  street  might  have  known 
nim  foragood  man  at  firstsl|£t;  for  his  indole 
figure  teemed  with  a  consciousness  of  the  moral 
homilv  he  had  read  to  Mrs.  Todgers. 

Eignteen  shilling  a  weekl  Just,  most  last, 
thy  censure,  upright  Pedtsniff!  Had  it  been 
for  the  sake  of  ariobon,8tar,  or  garter;  sleeves 
of  lawn,  a  great  saan's  smile,  a  seat  in  par- 
liament, a  tap  upon  die  shoulder  from  a 
Gourdy  sword;  a  place,  a  party,  or  a  dwiving 
lie,  or  eighteen  dioosand  pounds,  or  even 
eighteen  Mndred;-»but  to  worship  dw  golden 
calf  for  ei^teen  ihUli^  a  weekl  oh  pililul, 
pitifoll 
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raAGioQfr  v.— 4n.  o'sult**  nu.— past  i. 


"1  CAN  tell  yoQ  bot  little  aboat  my  family,"  i 
said  my  host,  stretching  oat  his  legs  to  the  fire,  ! 
ud  crossibg  bis  arms  easily  before  biim.  "My  i 

{randfaiher  waa  in  the  Anstrtan  service,  and 
illed  in  some  old  battle  with  the  Turks.  My 
father,  Peter  O'Kelly,  was  shot  in  a  d«el  by 
an  attitroey  from  Yonghal.  Somedung  abont 
nailing  his  «ar  (o  the  puioB,  IVe  heard  tell  was 
die  caese  of  the  row,  for  lie  oaMO  down  to  my 
lather's  with  a  writ  or  a  process,  or  somethieg 
of  the  kind.  No  aat|er~lbe  thief  had  pluck  in 
him;  and  when  Peter— my  father  that  was— told 
him  he'd  make  »  geademan  of  him  and  .  fight 
him,  if  he'd  give  up  the  bill  of  coats  i  why  the 
temptatioa  was  too  strong  to  resist— ha  pitched 
the  papers  into  the  Jftre  -  went  out  the  same 
momiDg,  aqi  faUh  be  Mt  in  his  ballet  as  fair 
as  if  he  was  nsed  to  the  perfSramasce.  I  was 
only  a  cUM  then,  ten  w  elevm  yens  old,  and 
se  1  remember  nothing  of  tin  particnlars,  b«l 
I  was  packed  off  the  next  day  to  an  old  aanf  s, 
a  sister  of  my  factor's,  who  resided  in  the  town 
of  Tralee. 

''Well,  to  be  sore,  it  was  a  great  change 
for  me,  yonng  as  I  was,  from  Cutle  O'Kelly 
to  Awit  Judy  9>  At  borne  there  was  *  stable 
fM  of  horses,  a  big  boosc^  generally  full  of 
aompahy,  and  the  compwy  as  fell  of  fiu;  we 
had  a  pack  of  harriers,  went  oat  twice  or  thrice 
t  week,  plenty  of  snipe  shootiog,  and  a  beaetifnl 
race-course  was  made  roond  the  lawn:  and 
though  I  wasn't  quite  of  an  age  to  join  in  these 
Measures  myself,  1  had  a  UveJy  taste  for  then 
all,  and  reluhed  the  fne4»d*eaay  style  of  my 
fsther's  house,  without  atiy  vnhappy  fbrebo^ngs 
that  the  amnsements  there  feaotmed  wovM  end 
in  leaving  me  a  beggar. 

'<9Iow,  my  Aunt  Judy  Uved  in  what  might 
be  called  a  state  of  paufully-elegaat  poverty. 
Her  habitation  was  somfiwhat  more  capacious 
than  a  bouse  in  a  toy-shop,  but  then  it  had  aU 
the  usual  attributes  ef  anonse.  lliere  was  a 
h^I  door,  and  two  windows,  and  a  chimney, 
and  a  brass  knocker,  and  I  believe  a  scraper; 
umI  widiin  there  were  three  little  rooms,  aoout 
the  dimensions  of  a  mail-coach  each.  I  think 
I  see  the  little  parlour  before  me  now  this  mi- 
nnte;  there  was  a  miniature  of  my  father  in  a 
red  coat  over  the  chimnev,  and  two  screens 
painted  by  my  annt — landscapes,  I  am  told, 
they  were  once:  but  time  and  damp  had  made 
them  look  something  like  the  moon  seen  through 
a  bit  of  smoked  glass:  and  there  were  fire-irons 
as  bright  as  day,  for  they  never  performed  any 
other  duty  than  standing  on  guard  beside  the 
grate,  a  kind  of  royal  beef-eaters,  kept  for  show; 
and  there  was  a  little  table  covered  with  shells 
and  minerals,  bits  of  coral,  conchs,  and  cheap 
cariosities  of  that  nature,  and  over  them  again 
waa  a  stuffed  macaw.  Oh,  dear  I  I  see  it  all 


before  me,  and  Uie  little  teaoarvice,  that  if  Ae 
beverage  had  been  vifariol,  a  cap  foil  sodda't 
have  harmed  yen.  Iliefe  were  four  chain,  hsBMB 
ingenuity  coulnt  smuggle  in  a  fiftk  Then  vai 
one  forI<atherDoniieUan,  anotherforBIra.Br<m, 
the  post  mistress,  another  fiw  the  harnwk  masWi 
Captain  Dwyer,  iba  fourth  for  ny  ennt  hMijL 
but  then  BO  more  were  wanted.  Nothing  bet  mh 
gmtility,  the  *oald  Irish  blood,*  would  be  » 
eeived  by  Miss  Judy;  and  if  tbie  post  wiarwi 
wasn't  fourteenth  cooaia  to  somebody  who  «u 
aunt  to  Phelim  O'Brien,  who  waa  unged  kt 
some  humane  praetice  towards  the  EngUk  ia 
fiMPmer  timea.  the  devil  a  cuf  of  bohea  sbe'd 
have  tasted  there.  The  priest  was  e*  O0ei9t 
but  Cuitain  Dwytr  was  a  gendeaae  bora  aid 
bred.  Hib  great  gMMUather  had  an  estate;  tbs 
last  three  genentionB  had  lived  o&  the  mf 
reputation  of  its  onoe  being  in  the  ftnnly: 
'they  wmn't  nprtarts,  nts  aarrew  hit  of  it;' 
v^n  Aey  had  it  they  a|Mat  il^ '  and  so  ob, 
were  the  current  expressions,  cenceming  thea. 
Faidi  1  will  say  that  in  mv  time  in  Irelao^- 
1  don't  know  how  it  may  be  now— Um  arsaa 
of  a  good  property  stood  to  the  deyceadanls 
long  after  tne  sobstaace  had  left  thenl;  and  H 
they  only  stuck  fast  to  the  plaoe  iHkese  tbi 
fiunily  had  once  been  gnat,  it  took  at  leasi  s 
couple  of  generations  haon  they  need  thiik 
looking  out  for  a  UvdBieod. 

"Aont  Judy's  revcnne  was  something  libs 
eighty  pounds  a  year,  but  ie  Tralee  she  wu 
net  measured  by  the  rule  ef  the  inoMN  tax. 
'Wasn't  Ae  own  sister  to  Peter  O'Kelly  of  tbi 
caalle;  didn't  firien  O'ReUy  call  at  the  horn 
when  he  was  canvassing  for  the  m amber,  and 
kave  his  caid;'  and  wasn't  the  card  di^^ 
on  the  Uttle  mahogany  table  every  evem^, 
and  vriped  and  pot  by  every  morning  for  fiftesa 
years;  and  sore  the  CKeliys  had  their  owi 
burial  groimd,  Oie  'G'KelljCs  pound,'  as  it  «u 
called,  being  a  square  spot  enclosed  withia  i 
wall,  and  employed  for  all  trespassers  of  d» 
family  within  death's  domain.  Here  was  ceati- 
lity  enough  in  all  conscience,  even  bad  tbe 
reputation  of  her  evening  parties  not  been  tbe 
talk  of  the  town.  These  were  certainly  exclu- 
sive enough,  and  consisted  as  1  have  told  yoa- 
Aont  Judy  loved  her  rubber,  and  se  did  ber 
friends,  and  eight  o'clock  every  eveniu 
the  little  part^-  assembled  at  a  game  of  'iMgs.' 
for  penny  points.  It  was  no  small  compliBWrt 
to  the  eyesisht  of  the  nUyers,  that  they  coda 
distinguish  the  cards,  for  with  lou  use  they 
had  become  dimmed  and  indistinct  ThequMos 
had  contracted  a  very  tattnnlcmalioo  loox,  sm 
the  knaves  had  got  a  most  vagabond  expressioB 
for  want  of  their  noses,  not  to  speak  of  other 
I  diflicttlties  in  dealinx,  which  certainly  renUe* 
i  an  expert  hand,  aU  the  corners  hairing  Jo^S 
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CMffMred,  leavlag  Ae  •pmlioii  lonediing 
ia«  pUvii^  at  qvoits. 

"The' discipliae  of  raeh  an  «staMisbineot,  I 
need  scarcely  say,  was  rery  distastefbl  to  me. 
I  was  seMom  suffered  to  go  beyond  the  door, 
nore  rarely  still  alone:  my  whole  amusement 
cusisted  in  hearing  about  the  ancient  grandcnr 
0f  the  O'Rellyi^  and  listening  to  a  very  prosy 
htstoiy  of  certain  martyrs,  not  one  of  wbom  I 
didn't  envy  in  my  heart;  while  in  the  evening 
I  slept  bnieaA  the  wlnsMable,  being  too  much 
afriii  ef  gkoats  to  ventore  up  stairs  to  bed. 

"it  was  on  one  of  those  evenings  when  the 
party  were  aseevbled  as  nsaal;  some  freak  of 
■tee— I  fear  I  was  a  rebellious  s«bject— was 
being  discussed  betwvcn  the  deals,  it  chaDced 
Alt  by  some  aoddent  I  was  awake,  and  heard 
the  eolloqny. 

*'*"ns  trath  I'm  teHing  you,  ma'am,'  quoth 
Vj  aunt,  'you'd  think  he  was  mild  as  milk,  and 
there  im't  a  nwne  for  the  wickedness  in  him.' 

"  'When  I  was  in  the  Buffs  there  was  a  fellow 
•f  the  same  of  Glaney  ' 

**^ay  a  spade,  c^tain,"  said  the  priest.  «rtio 
hid  ao  eommim  horror  of  the  story  he  had  heard 
svery  eveniog  for  twwty  yean. 

**'And  did  he  really  put  the  kitten  into  the 
0T«n?'  biqaired  Mrs.  Brown. 

"  'Woree  thao  tbsrt  -  he  brought  in  Heaty's  back 
|ott  yesterday,  awl  set  him  epponte  the  look- 
mg-^ass,  and  the  beast,  thinking  he  saw  another 
opposite  him,  belted  straightforward,  and,  my 
dnrjhe  aHu^  his  hems  through  the  middle  of 
it.  nei«  isn't  a  piece  as  big  as  the  ace  of 
liaaHHids."' 

"'When  I  was  in  the  Birfb  * 

"'Tib  at  My  be  ooght  to  be— don't  yon 
ftiik  se,  c^tainY'  said  the  priest  'them's 


**'i  beg  year  wden,  Alher  Donellan,  let  me 
look  St  the  triek.  WelL  I'm  sure  I  pihr  yen, 
W«  CKelly.' 

"  'And  why  wouldn't  you  t  bis  mother  had  a 
bad  drop  in  her,  'tis  easy  seen.  Sure  Peter, 
Aafi  gone,  rest  his  soul  in  peace,  he  never 
kmed  man  nor  beast;  butdiat  child  there  has 
Mtkw  of  wickedness  that  wouM  surprise  yni. 
My  d^ganC  eomeliu  ne^lace  he's  taken  the 
tWMs  ont  of,  'till  It  nearly  chokes  me  to  put 

*"Wban  I  was  !■  the  BuA,  Hiss  (TKetly, 
Aen  was-«^' 

fotfpenoe/  said  the  priest,  pettishly, 
'Md  Mtt  the  tards.   As  1  was  saying,  I'd  send 
to  say,  and  if  the  stories  be  tbrue,  I  hear, 
Im's  not  IH  fitted  for  it;  he  does  be  the  most  of 
In  time  up  then  at  the  oavee  of  Ballybuuiien 
the  samg^srs.' 
Hy  suae  mmsoMd  a  little  at  this,  as  Icovid 
tee  mm  my  place  oa  the  hearth  rag ;  for  it 
•M  «n1y  the  day  before  I  had  bronght  in  a 
package  of  giw  tea,  obtained  from  the  qnartev 
aUaded  to. 

"'I'd  send  him  to  Banagher  to-morrow,'  said 
ke,  resolutely;  *Kd  sead  hun  to  school.' 

"There  was  one  Claney,  I  was  saying,  a 
S™«  devil  he  was—.' 

And  fkix  ould  Martin  wiH  flog  his  tricks 
m  of  him,  if  bireh  wMl  do  It,  said  the  prieat. 

***"r»  only  a  fortnight  since  he  put  hot  ein- 


ders  in  the  letlerhox,  aad  hnned  halfthe  Dub* 
lio  baf ,'  said  Mrs.  Brown.  *The  town  wiU  be 
well  nd  of  bim.' 

"This  was  exactly  the  notion  1  was  coming 
to  myself,  though  differing  widely  as  to  the 
destination  by  which  I  was  to  manage  my  ex- 
change  out  of  it.  The  kind  wishes  of  the  party 
towards  me,  too,  had  another  eflbct-it  nerved 
me  with  a  courage  I  never  fek  before— and 
when  I  took  the  first  ofFportuaity  of  a  squabble 
at  the  whist-t^le,  to  make  my  eseape  from  the 
room,  lhad  so  Hide  fear  of  gaosM  and  goblins, 
that  I  opened  the  street  door,  and,  aKboi^ 
the  way  led  under  the  wall  of  the  dMrcA-yard, 
set  oat  on  my  traivels,  in  a  dlreation  wfaii^  was 
to  influence  all  my  aner  Kfe. 

"I  had  not  proceeded  far  when  I  overtook 
some  cars  on  tneir  way  to  Tarbert.  on  one  ef 
which]  succeeded  in  ootaining  a  seat;  and,  by 
daybreak,  arrived  at  the  Shannon,  die  objeot 
of  my  desires,  and  the  goal  ef  all  my  wishes. 

"llie  worthy  priest  bad  not  oalnmntated  ma 
in  saying  Aal  my  associates  wera  smagglers. 
Indeed,  for  weeks  past,  I  aevar  missra  any 
opportunity  of  my  aant  leaving  Aehouer,  with- 
oat  setting  oat  to  meet  a  party  who  frequented 
a  small  pnbHo-honae,  about  three  miles  from 
Tralee,  and  with  whom  I  made  more  Aaa  one 
exonrsion  to  the  caves  ofBsUybaBoioa.  It  was 
owing  to  an  accidental  piece  of  information  1 
afforded  them— titat  the  ravenae  force  was  on 
thmr  track— that  I  first  learned  to  know  these 
fellows;  and,  from  that  moment,  I  was  a  sworn 
friend  of  every  man  among  them.  To  be  snre 
they  vrere  a  motley  crew.  The  cmft  belonged 
to  Flushins,  and  the  skipper  himself  was  a 
Fleming;  the  odiers  were  Kinsale  fishermen, 
Oslenders,  men  from  the  coast  of  Breti^y,  a 
Norwegian  pilot,  and  a  negro,  who  acted  as 
cook.  Their  jovial  stvie  of  life,  the  apparent 
good  humour  and  gooiT  fellowship  that  subsisted 
among  th«m.  a  dash  of  reckl«s  devil-may-cart 
spirit,  resembling  a  school-boy's  love  of  fun— 
all  captivated  me;  and  when  I  found  myself  on 
board  the  'Dart,  as  she  lay  at  anchor  under 
the  shadow  of  the  tdl  cliA,  and  saw  the  crew 
bumisbiag  up  pistols  and  cutlasses,  aad  makiag 
ready  for  a  otalse,  I  had  a  prond  heart  when 
they  told  me  1  might  join,  and  be  oae  among 
them.  1  suppose  every  boy  has  some^lng  in 
his  nature  tnat  inclines  him  to  adventure,  it 
was  strong  eaou^  in  me,  certainly.  The  hardy, 
weather-beaten  faces  of  my  companions— tneiv 
strong  muscular  frames  (neir  coarse  uniform 
of  striped  Jersev  wear,  with  black  beK  crossing 
en  the  chest— all  attracted  my  admiration:  and, 
from  the  red  bunting  that  floated  at  oar  gaff,- 
to  the  brass  swivels  tiiat  peeped  from  our  bows, 
the  iriiole  craft  d^ghted  me,  I  was  not  long 
in-  acqinring  t^  rough  habits  ud  manners  of 
my  associates,  md  speedily  became  a  favoariM 
with  every  one  on  board.  All  the  eccentrici* 
ties  of  my  venerable  annt,  all  the  peculiariticis 
ef  PaAer  Donellan,  were  dished  op  by  me  for 
their  amusement,  and  they  never  got  tired  laugh- 
ing at  the  description  or  the  whist-table.  Be- 
sides, I  was  able  to  afford  them  much  valuable 
information  about  tlw  neighbouring  gentry,  all 
ef  whom  I  knew,  eitherp^onally  er  by  name. 
I  was  at  aaee,  tkerefere,  em)iloyed  as  a  kind 
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of  diplomatic  «Bvoy  to  ascertaki  if  Nr.  Blen- 
uerhaseett  woaldo't  like  a  hogshead  of  brandy, 
or  the  Knight  ofGl^nn  a  pipe  of  claret,  iu  ad- 
dition to  many  mmor  embassies  among  the 
shebeen  houses  of  the  country,  concerning  nig- 
ser-heads  of  tobacco,  packages  of  tea,  smuggled 
lac^and  silk  handkerchiefs. 

*'Tbas  was  my  education  begun ;  and  anapter 
scholar,  in  all  die  art  and  mystery  of  smugg- 
lings could  acarcdy  have  been  found.  I  hada 
taste  for  picking  up  languages;  and,  before  my 
first  cruise  wu  over,  had  got  a  very  tolerable 
smattering  of  French,  Dutch,  and  Norwegian,  and 
some  intimacy  with  the  fashionable  dialect  used 
on  the  banks  of  the  Niger.  Other  accom|»Ush- 
ments  followed  these.  1  was  a  capital  pistol- 
shol — no  bad  hand  with  the  small  sword — could 
reef  and  steer,  and  had  not  my  eqnal  on  board 
in  detecting  a  revenue  ofiicer,  no  mailer  how 
artfully  disguised.  Suck  wwe  my  professional— 
my  social  qnaliications  &r  exceeded  these.  I 
couM  play  a  little  on  the  violin  and  the  gnitar, 
and  was  able  to  throw  into  rude  verse  any 
striking  incident  of  our  wild  career,  and  adapt 
an  air  to  it,  for  the  unnsement  of  my  compa- 
nions. These  1  nsoally  noted  down  in  a  book, 
accompanving  Ihem  with  pen  illustrations  and 
notes,  ana  I  assure  you,  however  Utile  literary 
reputation  this  volume  might  have  acquired, 
*0  Kelly's  Log,'  as  it  was  called,  fwmed  the 
great  delight  of  Saturdav  night  al  sea.  These 
things  were  all  too  local  ana  personal  in  their 
interest  to  amuse  any  one  who  didn't  know 
the  parties;  but  mayluy  one  day  or  other  I'll 
give  yoQ  a  sight  of  the  'log,'  an*  let  yon  bear 
some  of  our  songs. 

<'I  won't  stop  to  detail  any  of  the  adven- 
tures of  my  sea-faring  life;  strange  and  wild 
enough  they  were  in  aU  conscience:  one  night 
staggering  under  close-reefed  canvas  under  a 
lee  shore ;  another  carousing  with  a  jolly  set 
in  a  'Schmk-Hans'  at  Rotterdam  orOstende— 
now  hiding  in  the  dark  caves  of  Ballybnnnion, 
while  the  craft  stood  oat  to  sen- now  dis- 
guised, taking  a  run  up  to  Paris,  and  dining 
in  the '  Cafi  do  L'Empire,'  in  all  the  volu|rtuous 
extravagance  of  the  day.  Adventure  fast  suc- 
ceeding on  adventure;  escape  upon  escape,  had 
given  my  life  a  character  of  wild  excitement 
which  made  me  feel  a  single  day's  repose,  a 
period  of  etuuti  and  monotony. 

^'SmuMling.  too,  became  only  a  part  of  By 
oooopation.  Uy  knowledge  of  French,  and  my 
wer  of  disgniaing  my  appearance,  enabled  me 
mix  iu  Parisian  society,  of  a  certain  class, 
without  any  fear  of  detection.  In  this  way  1 
obtained,  from  time  to  time,  iufomiation  of 
the  greatest  consequence  to  our  government; 
and  once  brought  some  documents  from  the 
war  department  of  Napoleon  which  obtained 
for  me  ibe  honour  of  an  interview  with  Mr. 
Pitt  himself.  This  part  of  my  career,  however, 
would  take  me  too  Ur  away  from  my  story, 
were  i  to  detail  any  of  the  raauy  striking  ad- 
ventures which  marked  it;  so  HI  pass  on  al 
once  to  one  of  those  eventful  epochs  of  my 
life,  two  or  three  of  which  have  changed,  for 
the  time,  the  current  of  my  destiny. 

*'l  was  about  ei^leen:  the  war  had  just 
broke  out  wab  Fnuce,  mi  the  usenhMcaa^ 


at  Boulogne  threatened  the  inMsiou  ofEa^mi 
The  morning  we  left  the  French  coaat,  Uh  fi*- 
paratioDS  for  (he  embarkation  of  the  tmpt 
were  in  neat  forwardness,  and  certain  pm- 
culars  had  reached  ns  which  couviuced  netbal 
Napoleon  really  intended  an  attempt  which 
many  wen  disposed  to  believe  was  a  Bere 
menace.  In  Cut,  an  olficw  of  the  staff  ksA 
given  me  a«nh  information  as  ejt|^ained  ik 
mode  of  die  descent,  and  the  entire  pha  af 
the  expedition.  Before  i  could  avail  myuU  «f 
this,  however,  we  should  land  our  cs^  ■ 
nnusoally  rich  one,  on  the  west  coast  of  Ire- 
land, for  my  companions  k^w  nothiac  afl 
this  time  of  die  sysieoi  of  'espionage'  1  haJ 
esubUshed,  and  litUe  suspected  that  one  of 
their  crew  was  in  fdutioa  with  the  priM 
minister  of  England. 

''1  have  said  1  was  about  eighteen  Hy  viM 
life,  if  it  had  made  me  fed  older  Asa  mj 
yeais.  had  given  a  hardihood  and  cntecpriie  to 
my  character  which  heightened  for  me  the  c»- 
joyment  of  every  bold  adventure,  and  madem 
feel  a  kind  <^  «very  emersBU^, 

where  danger  and  dimcnlly  wwe  presraL  1 
longed  to  be  the  dupper  of  my  own  oafi, 
sweeping  the  seas  at  my  own  will;  a  bold  b«- 
caneer,  caring  less  for  gam  than  glory,  aatil 
my  name  should  win  for  itatlf  its  own  moU 
of  lame,  and  uqrfoats  be  spoken  «f  iu  amud 
astonishment. 

**Old  Van  firoek,  our  captain,  was  a  harir 
Fleming,  bat  all  his  ene^  of  character,  all 
his  daring,  were  directed  to  the  one  object- 
gain.  For  this  there  was  notlung  he  wouldo't  at- 
tempt, nothing  he  Wouldn't  risk.  Now  our  pn- 
sent  voyage  was  one  in  which  he  hadcmbaifc> 
ed  all  bis  capital;  theeotbreak  of  awarwanaJ 
htm  that  his  trade  most  speedily  be  abandoaei 
—he  could  ao  longer  hope  to  esoafe  the  cruis- 
ers of  every  country  that  now  filled  tha 
dunud.  This  one  voyage,  howevw,  if  auccw 
ful,  would  give  him  an  ample  competence  Ck 
Ufe,  and  he  deiennbMd  to  h«an>d  every  driig 
upon  it 

'*  It  was  a  dark  and  stormy  night  in  Novea 
ber,  when  we  made  the  first  lig^  on  the  west 
coast  of  Ireland  Part  of  our  cuno  was  des- 
tined for  Ballybannion,  the  remainder  and  awU 
valuable  portion  was  to  be  landed  in  the  bay 
of  Galway.  It  blew  a  whole  gale  from  the 
south'ard  and  westward,  and  die  sua  ranmeai- 
tain^  high,  not  tlu  short  jobble  ol  n  Und<4t(bd 
channel  but  the  heavy  roll  of  the  gieat  At- 
lantic, dark  and  frowning,  swelling  to  an  ea- 
ormons  heif^,  and  thunderin|;  aw^  on  the 
ireii*bound  coast  to  leewwrd,  widi  a  vash  that 
made  our  hearts  quiver.  The  <Dart'  wm  a 
good  sea-boat,  hot  the  waves  swept  her  fren 
stem  to  Blem,  and  though  nothing  out  a  closo- 
redbd  topsail  was  bent,  we  went  ^iooiag 
dvMigh  the  water  at  twelve  knoU.  The  hatch- 
ways were  battened  down,  and  every  pr^aw 
ttott  made  for  a  rough  nigitt,  for  as  the  wfc- 
uess  increased,  so  did  the  gale. 

"The  smuggler's  foto  is  m  dark  and  dooay 
one.  Let  thebreeze  foil  let  the  blue  sky  aad 
fleecy  clouds  lie  mirrored  on  die  glassy  deep, 
and  straight  about  is  seen  sweeping  along  iriu 
sixleeu  oars,  ^rii^jng  with  evwy  jerit  of  Im 
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itroig  ftnu,  to  bis  capture.  And  wlieB  the 
wkiie  waves  lise  like  mouotaios,  and  tho  low- 
mag  stom  descends,  .aendiog  toua  of  water 
Ktm  kis  decks,  and  wetting  kis  highest  rig- 
eisg  with  the  fleecy  drift,  he  dares  not  cry  for 
help,  the  signal  tut  would  sp«ak  of  his  dis- 
treat,  would  be  the  kndl  to  toll  his  rain.  AVe 
kanr  this  weU.  We  UU  that  come  what  would, 
fnm  ethos  there  was  nothing  to  be  hoped.  It 
m  IbM  with  agonizing  su^ease  we  watched 
Ae  Utde  craA  as  she  woriied  in  the  stormy 
M;  we  ttw  that  with  every  tack  we  were 
loan^  The  strong  land  cntrent  that  set  in  shore, 
loU  apon  ns  at  every  reach;  and  when  we 
went  about,  the  dark  and  beetling  cliffs  seemed 
Mtiully  (opiding  over  ns,  and  the  wild  cries 
of  the  sea*fowl  rang  like  a  di^e  in  our  ears. 
He  smII  slorm^ib  we  were  obliged  to  set,  snnk 
IS  by  the  head,  and  at  every  pitch  the  little  vessel 
Mtned  thieatraing  to  go  dews  bow  foremost 

"Onr  great  endeavour  was  to  round  the  head 
UmI,  which  forms  the  southern  shore  of  the 
Sbaiuion's  month.  There  is  a  small  sound  there, 
batmen  this  point  and  the  rods,  diev  call  die 
'  Blaiquels,'  and  for  thu  we  were  making  with 
ill  our  might.  Thus  passed  our  night,  andwhen 
hj  broke,  a  cheer  of  joy  burst  from  our  little 
crew,  as  we  beheld  the  Blasquets  on  onr 
weather  bow,  uA  saw  that  the  sound  lay 
Xnight  before  vs.  Scarce  had  the  shout  diM 
j  'way,  irhett  a  man  in  the  rigging  cried  out— 
I  *"A  sail  to  windward:'  and  the  instant  after 
Mt4~'i  man  o'  war  brig.' 

"The  skipper  sprung  on  the  bulwark,  and 
Mtiog  his  glass  in  the  shrouds,  eixamined  the 
oljeet,  which  to  the  naked  eye  was  barely  a 
■as  in  the  horizon. 

carries  eighteen  gnus,'  said  he  slowly, 
'ud  is  steering  oar  course.  I  say,  O'Kelly, 
Aer^s  no  use  in  ranning  in  shore  to  he  pin- 
i«ned,-what'8  to  be  done?' 

**The  thought  of  the  information  I  was  in 
fotttsiion  of,  flashed  across  me.  Life  was  never 
M  dear  before,  but  I  conM  not  speak.  1  knew 
the  old  man's  all  was  in  the  vmtnre.  I  kuew, 
too,  if  we  were  attacked,  his  resolve  was  to 
fi^  her  to  the  last  sper  diat  floated. 

"'Come,'  said  he  a^ain,  'there's  a  point  more 
'Mmdk'ard  in  the  wind;  we  might  ha«l  her 
doK.  and  make  for  Ouwav  bay.  Two  hours 
vwld  land  tho  cargo,  at  least  enoogh  of  it* 
Md  if  the  craft  mnst  go  ' 

"A  heavy  squall  struck  us  as  he  spoke;  the 
niid  reeled  over  till  she  laid  bM  crosstrees 
■  Ae  sea.  A  snap  like  the  report  of  a  shot 
*u  heard,  and  toe  topmast  came  tumbling 
dnwn  apon  the  deck,  tne  topsail  falling  to 
Keward,  and  hanging  by  the  oolt-ropes  over 
Mr  nnwale.  The  little  craft  immediately  fell 
off  from  the  wind,  and  plunged  deeper  than 
hi  the  boiling  surf;  at  the  same  instant  a 
MOMmg  sound  swept  across  the  water;  and  a 
wot  striking  the  sea  near,  ricochetted  over  the 
bivipiit,  and  passed  on  dipping  and  boonding 
<m>ds  the  shore. 

/"A^s  one  oi  their  newly  built  ones,'  said 
w  second  mate,  an  Irishman,  who  chewed  his 
¥>id  of  tobacco  as  he  gazed  at  her  as  coolly  as 
f  be  was  in  A  dock  yard.  '1  know  the  ring  of 
Mr  bnss  guns.' 


"A  second  and  a  third  flash,  followed  hy 
two  reports,  came  almost  together,  but  thu 
time  they  fell  short  of  as,  and  passed  away  in 
our  wake. 

"We  cut  away  the  lallen  rigging,  and  seeing 
nothing  for  it  now  but  to  iMk  tn  our  own 
safety,  we  resolved  to  run  the  vMsel  up  the  bay» 
and  t^  If  we  conldnot  manage  to  conoeal  some 
portions  of  the  cargo,  before  die  man-o'-war 
could  overtake  us.  The  caves  along  the  shore 
were  all  well  known  to  ns,  every  one  oi  them 
had  served  either  as  a  store  or  a  pUccT  of  coo- 
cealmeat  The  wind,  however,  freshened  every 
minute;  the  storm-|ib  was  all  we  could  carry, 
and  this  instead  oi  aiding,  dipped  ns  heavily 
by  the  head,  while  the  Xsrse  ship  gained  mo* 
mentaril}'  on  us,  and  now  ner  ull  ma^  and 
white  sails  lowered  close  in  our  wake. 

"*Shall  we  stave  these  puncheons?'  said  the 
mate  in  a  whiter  to  the  skipper;  'she'U  be 
aboard  of  ns  in  no  time.' 

"The  old  man  made  no  reply,  but  his  eyes 
turned  from  the  man-o'war  to  shore  and  back 
again,  and  his  mouth  quivered  slighdy. 

"'They'd  better  get  die  hatches  open,  and 
heave  over  that  tobacco,'  said  the  male,  en- 
deavouring  to  obtain  an  answer. 

"  'She's  baoled  down  her  signal  for  us  to  lie 
to,'  observed  the  skipper,  'and  see  there,  her 
bow  ports  are  open—here  it  comes.' 

A  bright  flash  burst  out  as  he  spoke,  and 
one  blended  report  was  heard  as  the  soots  skim- 
med the  sea  beside  us. 

"  'Run  that  long  gun  aft,'  cried  the  old  fel- 
low, as  his  eyes  flashed  and  his  colour  mounted. 
*  I'll  rake  their  after  deck  for  them,  or  I'm  mis- 
taken.' 

"For  the  first  time  the  coaunand  was  not 
obeyed  at  once.  The  men  looked  at  each  other 
in  hesitation^  and  as  if  not  determined  what 
part  to  take. 

"*What  do  you  stare  at  there?*  cried  he  in 
a  voice  of  passion,  *0'Kelly,  up  wiUi  the  old 
hunting,  and  let  tliem  see  wlui  they've  got  to 
deal  with.' 

*<A  brown  flag  with  a  Dutch  lion  in  the  cen- 
tre, was  run  up  the  signal-halliards,  and  the  next 
minute  floated  out  hravelv  from  oar  gaff. 

"A  cheer  burst  from  toe  man-o' -war's  crew, 
as  they  beheld  the  signal  of  defiance.  Its  an- 
swer was  a  smashing  discharge  from  our  long 
swivel,  that  tore  along  their  decks,  catdng  the 
standing  rigging,  and  wounding  several  as  it 
went.  The  tnuroph  was  Aort-lived  for  us.  Shot 
after  shot  poured  in  from  the  brig,  which  al- 
ready to  windward,  swept  otur  entire  decks: 
while  the  incessant  roll  oi  small  arms,  showed 
that  our  challenge  was  accepted  to  the  death. 

"'Down,  helm,'  said  the  old  man  in  a  whis- 
per to  the  sailor  at  the  wheel — 'down,  helm;' 
while  already  the  spitting  waves  that  danced 
half  a  mile  ahead,  betokened  a  reef  of  rocksu 
over  which  at  lovr  water  a  row  boat  could 
not  float 

*'  'I  know  it,  I  know  it  well/  was  the  ski>- 
per's  reply  to  the  muttered  answer  of  the 

helmsman. 

"By  tbb  time  the  brig  was  slackening  sail, 
and  still  his  fire  was  maintained  as  hoUv  as 
over.   The  distancs  betwem  ns  increased  at 
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each  moment,  uid  had  we  sea  room  i<  was  pos- 
sible for  as  yet  to  escape. 

"Our  long  ma  was  worked  withoat  ceasing, 
and  we  conld  see  from  time  to  time  that  a 
bnstle  OB  the  deck,  denoted  the  destmction  it 
was  dealing:  when  suddenly  a  wild  shoal  burst 
from  one  of  onr  men — 'tbemanof  war^sagroond, 
her  topsails  are  aback.'  A  mad  cheer- the  fnn* 
tic  cry  of  rage  and  desperation— broke  from  «8| 
whm,  at  the  instant,  a  reeling  shock  shook  ns 
from  stem  to  stem.  The  IMtle  vessel  .trembled  like 
a  living' thing:  anddien,  with  a  crash  like  thon- 
dnr,  the  hatchways  sprang  from  their  fastenings, 
and  the  white  sea  leaped  up,  and  swept  along 
the  deck.  One  drowning  cry,  one  last  mad  veil 
burst  forth. 

"'Three  cheers,  my  boys !'  cried  Oe  skipper^ 
laisiog  bis  cap  above  his  head. 

**  Already,  she  was  settling  in  the  sea— the 
death  notes  rang  out  hi^'over  the  storm  ;  a 
wave  swept  me  overiraud  at  the  minute,  and 
my  latest  consdonsness  wm  seeing  the  old 
skipper  clinging  to  the  bow-sprit,  while  his 
long  grey  hair  was  floating  wildly  hefaind:  b«C 
the  swooping  sea  rolled  over  and  over  me.  A 
kind  of  despairing  energy  nerved  me,  and  after 
being  above  an  hour  io  the  water,  1  was  taken 
up,  still  swimmii^,  by  one  of  the  shore  boats, 
which,  as  the  storm  abated,  had  ventured  out 
to  the  assistance  of  the  sloop;  and  thus  was  I 
shipwrecked  within  a  few  hundred  yards  of  the 
^oC  where  Urst  I  adventiwed  on  the  sea— the 
oiily  one  saved  of  all  the  crew.  Of  the  Dart, 
not  a  spar  reached  shorej  the  breaking  sea  tore 
her  to  atoms. 

"The  Hornet  scarcely  fared  better.  She  land- 
ed eight  of  her  crew,  badly  wounded ;  one  mail 
was  killed,  and  she  herself  was  floated  only 
after  months  of  labour,  and  never,  1  believe, 
went  to  sea  afterwards.  This  was  the  6nl 
episode  of  my  life.  Now,  if  you'd  like  a  second 
yoii  must  help  me  to  another  flask;  for  this 
taUtrng  is  dry  work. 

*<The  sympathy  whidi  in  Irriand  is  never  re- 
fused to  misfortune,  no  matter  how  incurred, 
stood  me  In  stead  now;  for  although  every  ef- 
fort was  made  by  the  authorities  to  discover 
if  any  of  the  sraa^ler'sorewhad  reached  shore 
idive,  and  large  rewards  irere  offered,  no  one 
voidd  betray  me;  and  1  lay  as  safely  concealed 
heneath  the  thatoh  of  an  huaiUe  oahin.  as  then^ 
the  proud  walls  of  a  hamdal  ctsw  afforded 
me  tneir  proteetioo. 

"From  dav  to  day  I  used  to  iMir  of  the  hot 
and  eager  inquiry  going  forward  to  trace  ont, 
by  any  means,  something  of  die  wrecked  vessel; 
and,  at  last,  ntws  reached  me  that  a  celebrated 
thlef-ttker  from  Dublin  bad  arrived  in  the  nei^> 
bourhood  to  assist  in  the  search. 

''There  was  no  time  to  be  lort  now.  Disco* 
very  woqM  not  only  have  perilled  my  own 
Hfe,  but  also  have  involved  nose  of  my  kind 
protectors.  Hew  to  leave  the  village  was,  how* 
ever,  the  difficulty.  RevMiae  and  ^man-<^*ar 
boats  aftoonded  on  the  Shonon  since  (be  day 
of  the  imAt  Ae  EabIs  read  was  heset  by 
police,  who  scmtinized  evoy  traveller  that  pMs- 
ed  OB  the  west  coast,  ^e  alaim  was  sotinded 
and  no  dumee  of  eso^  presented  itself  in  (hat 
qoarter.  In  this  dttenma  feittue,  which  so  off- 


ten  stood  my  friend,  did  not  dssert  m.  It 
chanced  that  a  strolling  eou^any  of  actsn, 
who  had  been  performing  for  some  wet^s  put 
in  Kilmsb,  were  about  to  set  off  to  EnaistyBW, 
where  they  were  to  give  several  represenlatiML 
Nothing  couM  be  easier  than  to  avoid  detectioa 
in  such  company;  and  1  soon  managed  to  b« 
included  in  the  corps,  bv  accepting  an  enogs- 
ment  as  a  'walking  gentlman,  at  a  low  sauDrj, 
and  on  the  next  monring  fonid  mysdf  sestsd 
on  the  'vui,'  araeng  a  very  aaotley  oraw  of  as- 
sociate, in  whose  wajv  and  hahils  1  very  mmb 
contrived  to  famiUaitee  Mqrse)(  booMHog,  bs 
fore  we  had  gone  many  aules,  somewhat  af « 
favovrite  in  the  party. 

<'l  will  not  weaiT  you  with  any  accoeat  t( 
my  strolling  }i(e.  Everv  one  knows  somothiag 
of^  the  difficulties  which  Seset  the  bvmbleAtM; 
and  ours  was  of  the  humblest.  Joe  Home  bis- 
self  could  not  have  qoestioned  one  selUaiy  itca 
in  onr  hndget;  and  1  deiy  tha  veiiast  qoiMir 
on  a  grand  jury  to  traverse  aspsn^e  on  apair 
of  our  theamcal  smallclothes. 

"0«r  scenes  w«te  two  in  snambor:  one  n* 

5 resented  a  cottage  intwior-pols,  ketdei,  a 
resser,  and  a  large  Are,  being  ftftweaOi  is 
smoke-oolonred  traits  thereon— Ais,  with  two 
^airs  and  a  table,  was  convertible  into  a  pv- 
loar  hi  a  private  house :  and  again,  by  a  re4- 
eovered  arm>«hiiir,  and  an  old  banner,  becaatt 
a  baronial  hall,  or  the  saloon  in  a  palace ;  iht 
second  represented  two  honsea  oa  the  bt, 
with  an  open  country  between  tbem,  a  mill,  > 
mountain,  a  stream,  and  a  mstia  biidge  iacn- 
•ive.  This,  Aen,  was  cither  a  street  m  a  loin, 
a  wood,  a  garden,  or  any  other  ont-of-dtfar 
place  of  resort,  for  light  comedy  peopl*>  lovsn. 
passionate  father^  waiting  maids,  robbers,  or 
chorus  Singers, 

**  The  diiefa  of  our  corps  were  Mr.  and  Mn 
M'EIwain,  who,  as  their  names  bespoke,  csM 
from  the  north  of  Irelsnd,  somnnete  nm 
Coleniae,  I  ftneyi  hot  oamot  pMtmA  to  aKS> 
neyj  but  I  kdov  it  was  «■  Iba  hoidsn  m 
*lh£ny.* 

"Hew  or  ^Hiat  had  ever  indneed  a  pairsf 
as  common-plaee  matter-^ffact  folk  as  em 
lived,  to  take  to  the  Thenian  art,  heavea  cm 
teU.  Had  Mr.  Mao  been  a  baUlff,  and  madaai 
a  green  groceress,  nature  would  acem  to  htte 
dealt  fairly  with  tbem :  ke  being  a  stout,  red* 
faced,  black-bearded  tyke,  with  a  thatch  tf 
strai^  Uaok  hair,  out  n  semicircles  ever  hii 
ears,  so  as  to  iwnnit  character  win  witbsat 
ineoDveidenre,  heavy  in  step,  aad  ploddiig  ia 

{ait  She  a  tall,  raw-boned  wemui,  of  s«ae 
ve-and-ft»r^,  with  piercing  grey  eyes^  aa4> 
shrill  harsh  voice  that  would  hav*  sliamed  IM 
veriest  whistle  that  ever  piped  throodi  a  ko** 
hole.  Such  wen  the  Macbeth  and  the  Lai? 
Blaebetfa-tba  Reneo  and  Jriiet— the  Haalet 
and  Ophelia  of  the  eon^y ;  bat  their  appC8^ 
ahce  was  a  trifle  to  the  manner  uddcpartMai 
of  iMr  style.  Imagine  Miet  wMi  a  tatM«l 
Leghorn  bonnet,  a  Scotch  shawl,  and  a  pair  of 
brown  boots,  declaiming  sosMwkat  in  thisgoiK- 

"'Oome  foaUr  nlaM,  come  IwrlBg  afaMfc*ar«wi' 
aigM, 

ei0  me  my  JSomel  an4  wbni  be  aaaHAr, 
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IW  Um  aMI  CM  Mm  tan  Mte 

Aid  be  will  Moft*  a«  flue  tt  heaVMi  «m  ioe 

mi  ^  tfee  mtM  wiU  to  M  Is'fl  wHh  Mb. 

"Wth  these  people  I  wasn't  destined  long 
(0  conliDae.  The  splendid  delasion  of  success 
was  soon  dispelled ;  and  the  golden  hurest  I 
wu  to  reap  settled  down  into  something  like 
ftmr  shillings  a-week.  out  of  which  came  stop- 
pans  of  so  many  kinds  and  shapes,  that  my 
uury  might  have  been  refused  at  any  moment, 
Boder  the  plea,  that  there  was  no  coin  of  the 
realm,  in  which  to  pay  it. 

"One  by  one,  every  article  of  my  wardrobe 
vat  to  snpply  the  wants  of  my  stomach;  and 
I  remember  well  my  great  coat,  preserved  with 
the  tenacity  with  which  a  shipwrecked  mariner 
hurds  np  liis  last  biscuit,  was  converted  into 
matton,  to  regale  Messrs.  lago,  Mercntio,  and 
,  Cuaiiis,  with  Mesdames  Ophelia,  Jessica,  Des- 
deoona,  and  Co.  It  woald  make  the  fortune  of 
in  utist,  could  he  only  have  witnessed  the 
pmuations  for  onr  entertainment. 

'*11ie  festival  was  In  honour  of  what  the  ma- 
uger  was  pleased  by  a  siognlar  figure  of  speech 
to  call,  my  'benefit the  only  profit  accruing 
ton  from  the  aforesaid  benefit  being  any  sa- 
mctioa  I  might,  feel  in  seeing  my  name  in 
cinlils,  and  the  pleasure  of  waitiog  on  (he 
ali^ilened  inhabitants  of  Kilmsh  to  solicit  their 
fiinnsge. 

I    "There  was  something  to  me  of  indescribable 
>  neluicfaoly  in  that  morning's  perambutation, 
for  independent  of  the  fact  that  I  was  threatened 
one  with  the  stocks  as  a  vagabond,  another 
wt  s  policeman  to  dog  me  as  a  suspicions  cha- 
ncier, and  a  third  mistook  me  for  a  rat-catcher; 

bntcfaer  with  whom  I  negotiated  for  the 
fUfter  of  mnlton  came  gravely  up,  and  exa- 
Biaed  Ae  texture  of  my  raiment,  calling  in  a 
jpTf  of  his  friends  to  decide,  if  he  wasn't  mak- 
ing a  bad  bargain. 

"N^ht  came,  and  I  saw  myself  dressed  for 
retmcio,  the  character  in  which  I  was  to  bring 
do«ii  thanders  of  aoplause,  and  fill  the  treasury 
10  orerflowing.  What  a  conflict  of  feelings  was 
mine-now  rating  Catherine  in  good  round 
pbraie  before  the  andience—now  slipping  behind 
tke  Hat  to  witness  the  progress  of  the  'cuisine,' 
lor  which  1  longed  with  the  appetite  of  starva- 
tisn-bow  the  potatoes  split  Ineir  jackets  with 
hubing  as  they  bubbled  np  and  down  in  the 
bnmet  of  Coriolanus,  for  such  I  grieve  to  say 
*M  the  vessel  used  on  the  occasion— the  roast- 
mutton  was  presided  over  by  'a  gentleman 
.  Padua;'  and  Christopher  Sly  was  employed 
u  concocting  some  punch,  which,  true  to  his 
Utte,  he  tasted  sofreqnently,  it  was  impossible 
to  wike  him  towards  the  last  act. 

'It  was  in  the  first  scene  of  the  fourth  act, 
a  which  with  the  fbelings  of  a  famished  wolf 
I  was  obliged  to  assist  at  a  mock  supper  on  the 
stage  with  wooden  heef,  parchment  rowli,  wax 
jwme^ates.  and  gilt  goblets,  in  which  only 
the  air  prevented  a  vacuum.  Just  as  I  came  to 
w  passage— 

'Cwe,  Kate,  ak  dm— I  tto»  yes  fem  • 

WHTMdva  tknnfei^mrMCKaC^,  «  Blaa  akaU  It 
tUn-wtteat' 


"Al  dut  very  aonoBt  as  I  Itm^ 
anddle  from  one  e*d  of  the  stage  to  the  other, 
a  savoury  odow  reached  my  nose ;  t>ie  clatter 
of  knives,  the  crash  of  plates,  the  sounds  of 
laughter  and  merriment  fell  npou  my  ears— the 
wretches  were  at  supper!  £vcn  tac  'first  ser- 
vant,' who  should  have  responded  to  my  wrath, 
bolted  from  the  stage  like  a  shot,  leaving  his 
plaee  without  a  moment's  warning;  uid'Cathe* 
rine,  the  sweetoaC  Kale  in  Christeodom,  my 
daiu^  Kale,'  assuod  me  with  her  nuuih  full, 
'the  meat  was  well  if  1  wwe  so  contented.' 
Determined  to  satiefy  myself  on  the  point— n- 
gardleas  of  every  thug  M  my  hunger,  I  mshod 
off  the  stage^  and  desooDded  like  a  vulture  in 
dM  midst  of  the  supper  party— threats,  dennn- 
uationa,  entreaties  were  of  no  uae,  1  wouldn't 
go  back;  and  let  the  house  atom  and  rage,  I 
had  helped  myself  to  a  elioe  of  the  joint,  and 
cared  for  nobody.  It  was  in  vain  they  told  me 
that  tho  revenne  olficer  and  his  laaiily  were 
outn^us  with  passion ;  and  aa  to  (he  apothe- 
cary IB  the  stage  box,  *he  had  paid  for  nx  tic 
k«iB  in  senna  muElnre;'  and  heaven  knows  I 
wasn't  a  case  fvr  such  a  regimen. 

"All  penuasioBs  fitilin^  Blr  M'£lwain  armed 
all  in  proof,  rushed  at  me  with  a  tin  scimitar, 
while  nadame,  more  violent  stilt,  capaixed  llie 
helmet  and  its  scalding  contents  over  my  per. 
son,  and  nearly  flayed  me  alive.  With  frantio 
energy  1  aeiaedi  the  joint,  and,  fightii«  my  way 
through  the  whole  company,  lushed  from  the 

'Romans,'  'eanntrymea,*  and  'leven^* 

Dnkee/  ^dnennaB,'  'demigods,'  and  'dancer^' 
with  a  lend  yell,  joined  in  the  puraett.  Across 
the  stage  we  w«i^  amid  an  uproar,  that  would 
have  done  credit  to  Pandemonium.  I  vras 
'ninblesi  of  foot,'  however,  and  having  forced 
aay  way  through  an  '  impnctkable'  door,  I 
jumped  clean  uonush  the  wood,  and  ba^ng 
tripped  up  an  'augcl'  that  was  close  on  my 
heeu,  I  seized  a  candle,  *thtrty-4ix  to  the  ponnd,' 
and  sfiplyiog  it  to  the  edge  of  the  kitten  afore- 
BunlionM,  bomkded  madly  on,  leaving  the  whole 
CQDoem  wrapped  in  flames.  Down  ne  street  I 
wen^  as  if  Slood-honnds  were  behind  me;  and 
never  stopped  ray  wild  carecv  until  1  reached 
a  little  eminence  at  the  end  of  the  town:  then 
1  drew  my  breath,  and  tuzned  one  last  look 
upon  the  'Theatre  Royal '-it  was  a  glorious 
spectacle  to  a  revengeful  spirit — amid  the  volumes 
oT  flame  and  smoke  that  rose  to  heaven,  for 
die  entive  building  was  now  enveloped,  mi^t 
be  seen  the  discordant  mass  of  actors,  and  an< 
diraice  mixed  up  madly  together.  Turks,  tailtw*, 
tnmUers,  and  tide-wattors,  grandees  and  grocers, 
imps  and  innkeepers;  there  they  were  all  scream* 
ing  in  concert,  while  die  light  material  of  the 
'property'room'  was  ascendiqg  in  myriads  of 
sparlcs.  Castles  and  forests,  harMiial  nails  and 
robbers  oaves,  were  mounting  to  midJieaven, 
amid  the  flash  of  Une  U^tfs,  snd  the  i^ort  of 
stage  combustibles. 

'*You  may  be  sure,  that  however  gratifying 
to  my  feelings,  this  last  scene  of  the  draau 
was,  1  did  not  permit  myself  much  leisnre  to 
oonlenplato  it;  nTetyMlpableoenviclionstarii^ 
me  ftill  m  the  fiwe,  that  snoli  a  spectacle  might 
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ttot  exftcdy  redoDBd  to  my  'beneHt.'  I,  therefore, 
addressed  myself  to  the  road,  moralixinc  As  1 
went,  somewhat  in  this  l^hion:  I  have  lost  a 
respectable,  hot  homely  sait  of  apparel;  and 
instead.  I  have  acquired  a  green  doublet,  leathern 
hose,  jack  boots,  a  slouched  hat  and  a  feather. 
Had  1  played  out  my  part,  by  this  time  I  should 
have  been  strewing  the  stage  with  a  mock  sapper. 
Now,  1  was  consoling  ny  feelings  with  real 
mutloB,  which,  however,  wanting  Us  ordinary 
aceompiimnieots,  was  a  dielieacy  of  no  common 
order  to  me,  I  had  not  it  is  true,  the  vocife- 
rous applause  of  a  delighted  audience  to  aid 
MV  digestion  as  Petructo.  But  Che  pleasant 
whisper  of  a  good  conscience,  was  a  more  flat- 
tering reward  to  Con  O'Kelly.  l*his  balanced 
the  acconnt  in  my  favour:  and  1  pepped  out 
with  that  light  heart,  which  is  so  onequivocal 
aa  evidence  of  an  innocent  and  happy  disposition. 

"Towards  day-break  I  had  advanced  some 
miles  on  the  read  to  Killaloo:  when  before  me 
I  perceived  a  drove  of  horses,  coupled  togedier 
with  all  manner  of  strange  tackle,  halters,  and 
hay  ropes.  Two  or  three  eonniry  lads  were 
mounted  among  lh«B,  endeavonting  as  well  as 
they  were  able,  to  keep  them  quiet;  while  a 
thiol,  short,  red.faced  fellow,  in  dir^  'tops,* 
aad  a  faded  green  frock  led  the  way,  and  seemed 
to  preside  over  the  procession.  As  I  drew  near, 
my  appearance  caused  no  common  commotion: 
the  drivers  fixing  their  eyes  on  me,  co^d  mind 
aoduag  else;  the  cattle,  participating  in  the 
sentiments,  started,  capered,  plunged,  and  neighed 
feaiiUIy.  While  the  leader  of  the  corps,  Ibrious 
at  die  disorder  he  witnessed,  swore  like  a  tro(H>er 
with  a  tremendous  cutting  whip  he  dashed 


as 


here  and  thwe  through  the  crowd,  slashim  men 
and  hones  with  a  most  praiseworthy  impartiality. 
At  last  his  eyes  fell  upon  roe,  and  for  a  moment, 
I  was  fiill  sore  my  fate  was  sealed;  as  he  gripp- 
ed his  saddle  closer,  tightened  his  curb-rein  and 
grasped  his  powerful  whip  with  redoubled  energy. 

"The  instincts  of  an  art  are  very  powerftil; 
for  seeing  the  attitude  of  the  man,  and  behold- 
ia$  the  savage  ex^esaion  of  his  features,  I  threw 
myself  into  a  stase  position,  slapped  down  my 
heaver  with  one  hand,  and  drawing  my  sword 
with  the  other,  ttUed  out  in  a  rich-  melodra- 
matie  howl— 'Come  on  Macduff!'  mv  look,  my 
gertnre,  my  costume,  and  above  all  my  voice, 
convinced  my  antagonist  that  1  was  insane;  and 
as  quickly  the  hard  unfeeling  character  of  his 
face  relaxed,  and  us  expression  of  mde  pity 
passed  across  it. 

"•'Tie  Billy  Mnldoon,  nr.  I'm  sore,'  cried 
ene  of  the  boys^  as  with  dilBcalty  he  sat  the 
pluunng  beast  mider  him. 

"'No,  sir,'  shoMted anoDMr.  'he's  higgor  nov 
Billy,  but  be  hu  a  look  of  Uogan  ahMt  the 
eyes.' 

'"Hould  vour  prate/  cried  the  master.  *Snre 
H<^an  was*hanged  at  the  summer  assizes.' 

*"I  know  he  twas,  sir,'  was  the  answer, 
given  as  coolly  as  though  no  contradictitHi  arose 
00  that  score. 

"'Who  are  you/  cried  the  leader?  -'where  do 
yM  eome  from  ?' 

"  Vnm  Epbesns,  my  Lord,'  said  I,  bowing 
with  stage  solemnity,  and  reriadng  my  aword 
within  my  scabbard: 


"'Where?'  shoated  he,  wUh  his  hand  to 
bis  ear. 

"'Prom  Kilrush,  most  potent,'  replied  I,  ip- 
proachin^  near  enough  to  converse  witbeat 
being  overheard  by  the  others :  while  in  a  few 
words  1  explained  that  my  costume  and  appear- 
ance were  only  professional  aymbols  vkich  a 
hasty  departure  from  my  friends  prevented  mj 
changing. 

"  'And  where  are  you  going  now  V  was  Ae 
next  query. 
"  'May  J  ask  you  the  same,'  said  L 
"'Me,  why  I'm  fbr  KUUoe— for  the  &tf  to- 
morrow.' 

"  'That's  exactly  my  desttnatioo/  said  1. 

'"And  how  do  yon  mean  to  retorted  be. 
It's  forty  miles  from  here.' 

"  *l  have  a  notion,'  replied  I,  'that  the  dark 
chesnut  there  with  the  white  fedod,  will  kan 
the  honour  of  conveying  me.' 

"  A  very  peculiar  gnu,  that  I  did  net  Uf 
admire,  was  the  reply  to  this  speech. 

"  'There's  many  a  one  I  wouldn't  Uke  oadcr 
five  shillings  from,  for  the  dav,  saidl;  bm  the 
times  are  bad,  and  somehow  1  like  the  looi^  of 
you.   Is  it  a  bargain?' 

^"Faix,  I'm  half  inclined  to  let  you  try  ibe 
same  horse,'  said  be.  'It  would  he  teaching  jm 
something,  any  how.  Did  ye  ever  hear  of  ^ 
Playboy  T 

"To  be  sure  I  did.  b  that  hinT 

"He  nodded.' 

"'And  you're  Dan  Hoore/  said  L 

"The  same,*  cried  he,  in  astonishment. 

"'Come,  Dan,  turn  aboufs  fair  play.  I'K 
ride  the  horse  for  yon  to-morrow— where  to« 
like,  and  over  what  you  like — and  in  re«ari 
you'll  let  me  mount  one  of  the  olhm  as  far 
as  Killaloe:  we'll  dine  together  at  the  cross 
roads.'  Here  1  slipped  the  mutton  from  onder 
the  tail  of  my  coaL   'Do  you  say  dooef 

"<!et  np  on  tbe  grey  pony,'  was  the  skort 
rejoinder;  and  the  next  moment  I  was  sealed 
on  the  back  of  as  likely  a  coh  as  f  ever  be- 
strode. 

"My  first  care  was,  to  make  myself  Blister 
of  my  companion's  character,  which  I  did  in  > 
very  short  time,  while  affecting  to  disclose  nv 
own,  watching,  with  sharp  eye,  how  each  por- 
tion of  my  history  told  upon  him.  I  saw  tbal 
he  appreciated,  with  a  true  horse-dealer's  'mt- 
tioD,  any  thing  that  smacked  of  trick  or  sIraU- 
gem;  in  fact,  be  looked  upon  all  mankind  as 
30  many  'screws/  he  being  the  cleverest  fellow 
who  could  detect  their  imperfections  and  lureil 
their  aosoundness.  In  proportion  as  I  recounted 
to  him  the  pranks  and  rogueries  of  my  boyish 
life,  his  esteem  for  me  rose  higher  and  bifaeri 
and,  before  the  day  was  over,  I  had  woa  » 
much  of  his  confidence,  that  he  told  me  the 
pecatiar  vice  and  iniquity  of  every  horse  M 
bad,  describing,  with  great  satisfaction,  the  ci*^ 
of  purchasers  ne  had  determined  to  meet  witn. 

"'There  is  little  Paul  there,'  said  he,  'fMj 
brown  cob,  with  die  cropped  ears,  there  isttj 
such  a  trotter  in  Ireland :  Wt  somehov  thoosh 
you  can  sea  his  imees  from  the  saddle  «bai 
he's  moving,  he'll  come  sUip  down  j^b^ 
as  if  be  was  ehol,  the  nonent  ym  twMju* 
fUnk  with  tbe  spur,  and  then  Oen'i  w 
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bin  Htia  tiU  y**  bnuL  hit  ear  witli  Um 
wJup—Ae  kut  ikns  does  U— fae's  oo  his  l^s 
ii  I  Bumte,  Md  not  a  bit  the  worse  of  hu 
perfonDaace.' 

"AmoD^  all  the  narratives  be  told,  this  made 
the  deepMt  iaif^ression  on  me.  That  the  animal 
iai  beea  taught  dbe  acc6a)iilislHnent,  there  could 
be  BO  donbt;  »d  1  began  to  puzzle  my  hrain 
ii  what  way  it  wcbt  best  be  turned  to  advan* 
uge.  It  was  of  gieat  coase^ueoce  to  roe  to  im- 
fieis  my  friend  at  once  with  a  hi^  notion  of 
nqr  pawersj  and  here  was  an  adsunhle  oeca- 
liM  for  (hair  txetuH,  if  I  only  could  jbit  on 
s  plan. 

''Tba  MnvenatiMi  turned  on  vaiioaB  subjects, 
ud  at  Um,  as  we  neared  Killaloe,  my  compar 
Dion  began  to  ponder  over  the  most  probaue 
Bode  I  could  be  o(  service  to  him  on  the  Col- 
lowing  day.  It  was  at  last  agreed  upon  that  on 
icKhmg  (own  I  should  exchajige  my  Febvcio 
coatome  for  Utat  of  a  'squireen,'  a  half  gentle- 
mao,  and  repair  to  the  ordinary  at  the  '  Ureen- 
■11^'  i^bere  nearly  all  the  bny«n  put  up,  and 
an  Ae  talk  on  sporting  maHen  went  forward. 
TUs  snited  me  perfectly.  I  was  delighted  to 
perform  a  new  part,  particularly  when  the  filling 
ip  was  left  <o  my  om  disorelion.  Before  an 
k«r  elapwd  Afttt  our  Mrrival,  1  saw  myseJ/ 
utired  in  a  very  impoaiog  suit— bkw  coat,  cords 
ui  lops,  that  would  have  filled  me  for  a  very 
hidi  range  of  ohasacler  in  my  late  profession. 
O'helly  was  a  name,  as  Pistol  says,  '  of  good 
i^rt,  and  there  was  no  need  to  change  it; 
» 1  took  my  place  at  the  euf^-toble,  among 
Mt  forty  Dthen,  oomprisiag  a  very  fair  aver- 
i(B  of  the  nrift  and  nvt  of  the  county.  The 
■ninies  of  bone  flew  woe,  of  course,  the 
wy  tobject  of  conversatini;  and  before  the 
fuA  made  its  appearanoe.  I  astonished  the 
twpuy  by  Ike  eiOeat  of  my  iatformatioa,  and 
(be  ftcoteDess  of  my  remarks.  I  im^ovised 
Meeple-chases  over  impossible  countries,  in- 
Tcnied  pedi^ees  Cor  horses  yet  nnfoaled,  and 
threw  out  such  a  fund  of  anecdote  about  the 
'Ivf'  and  the  <ehace,'  that  1  silenced  the  old 
waUiabed  ntfaerities  of  Ote  olaoe,  and  a  i^enp 
«nl  bus  west  Mwid  Ae  table  of,  *Who  wa 
k  be  at  aU— where  did  he  oome  Cromt' 

"As  the  evening  wore  apace  my  eloquence 
pewvaim-l  described  my  6tud  ima  my  kennel, 
told  sraae  very  ourious  inatanoca  ot  my  hosting 
eipeheoce,  and  when  at  Jaat  a  member  of  Abe 
puty  piqued  at  ny  monopofy  of  the  oonverao- 
■m  eodeavonred  to  ton  my  flank  by  an  *l- 
ItnoQ  to  ^onse  aboelinc,  I  slopped  him  at 
nee  by  asserting  with  vc£emence,  that  no  man 
^nerved  the  name  of  sportsman  who  shot  over 
'fl^-a  sodden  silence  pervaded  the  company 
««le  the  last  ^eaker  turaing  towards  me  with 
I  Balidow  grin,  begged  to  know  how  I  bagged 
■y  game,  for  that  m  his  county  they  were 
ignonnt  enough  to  follow  the  old  medwd. 

'"With  a  pony  of  course,*  said  I,  finishing 
By  glass. 

"'A  pony!'  cried  oae  after  the  othw— *how 
do  yoQ  mean  ? ' 

"'Why,'  resumed  I,  'that  I  have  a  pony 
Ms  evenr  species  of  game  as  true  as  the  best 
?OBtw  that  ever  *  stopped.' 

**k  hearty  roar  of  laughing  followed  this  de- 


cUntion,  and  a  less  conruDona  spirit  than  mine 
would  have  feared  that  ail  his  acquired  popu- 
larity was  in  danger. 

"  *  You  have  him  with  you  I  stwpose,'  said 
a  sly  old  fellow  from  the  end  of  the  table. 

"*Yes,'  aaid  I  carelessly— '1  brought  him 
over  here  to  take  a  couple  of  day's  sLootiug, 
if  there  is  any  to  be  had.' 

*"Yon  w(wid  have  no  objection,'  said  An- 
other insinuatingly,  'lo  let  us  look  Mthe  beast}' 

*<  'Not  the  least,'  aaid  L 

"'Bkybeyon'd  takeabet  on  it,*  saidaUurd. 

*"I  iear  1  couldn't,'  said  I,—*  the  thing  is 
(00  sare — the  wager  would  be  an  nnlair  one.' 

"<0h!  as  to  that,'  ct'ib^  Uiree  or  four  lo* 
gether,  '  we'll  take  our  chance,  for  even  if  we 
were  to  lose,  ifs  well  worth  paying  for.' 

"The  more  I  expressed  my  dislike  to  bet, 
the  more  warmly  they  pressed  me,  and  1  could 
perceive  that  a  general  impression  was  spread- 
ing that  ray  pony  was  about  as  apoivypnal  m 
many  -of  my  prewous  stories. 

"*Ten  pounds  with  ymi  he  doesn't  do  it*' 
said  an  old  hard-featured  aqpiira. 

*' '  The  sane  fmn  me,'  cned  anodier." 

"'Two  to  one  in  fifties,'  shouted  a  third, 
until  at  last  every  man  at  table  had  proffered 
bis  wager,  ud  1  gravely  called  for  pen,  ink 
md  pajKv,  and  booked  tbepi  with  all  oue  fonn. 

"'Now,  when  is  it  to  come  off,'  was 
question  of  some  half  doaeo. 

"*Now  ii  you  like  it^lie  nijght  seems  fine/ 

"'No,  no,  said  (hey,  lau^iing,  'there's  no 
suck  hurry  as  that;  tonuvrow  we  are  going  lo 
draw  'Wetteua's  cover— what  do  you  say  if 
you  meet  os  there  by  eight  o'clock— and  we'll 
decide  the  bet.' 

"'Agreed,'  said  1;  and  riiaking  hands  with 
the  whole  party  I  folded  op  my  paper,  placed 
iit  in  my  pook»t,  and  wished  them  £Ood  night. 

'-Sleep  was,  however,  the  last  thuu;  in  niy 
thoughts  I  pairing  to  the  little  public-house 
where  I  left  my  uioad  Daa.  I  asked  him  it 
he  knew  any  one  well  acquamted  with  the 
-couetry,  and  who  could  teU  at  a  momant  wbeiv 
a  hare  or  a  covey  was  (o  be  band. 

"'To  he  nire,'  said  he  at  «noc;  *4b«M's« 
boy  belov  knows  evoy  mss  end  every  hiad 
in  the  country.  Itm  JMly  would  Mug  you, 
dark  as  the  night  is,  to  uw  very  spot  where 
you'd  fine  one.' 

"la  a  few  minutes  I  had  made  Mr,  Jim's ac- 
qmintance  wd  mraiMad  with  him  to  meet  me 
at  the  cover  on  the  lollowiM  moroing,  a  code 
of  signals  being  estaUii^ied  between  us  by 
which  he  was  to  ooavey  to  me  lAe  ioformatioD 
of  where  a  hare  was  lying,  or  a  covey  to  be 
sprung. 

"A  little  before  eight  I  was  standing  beside 
'Paul'  on  the  appointed  spot,  the  centre  of  an 
admiring  circle,  who,  whatever  their  misgivings 
as  to  his  boasted  skill,  had  only  one  opinion 
about  his  shapes  and  qnalities. 

"'Splendid  forehand  — 'what  legs' — 'look  at 
his  haunches'— 'and  so  deep  in  the  heart' — 
were  the  exclamations  heard  un  every  side — 
till  a  rosy  cheeked  fat  little  fellow  growii^  im- 
patient at  the  delay,  cried  out — 

"<Gomc  Mr.  O'Kelly,  mount  if  yon  please, 
and  come  along.' 
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"I  tightened  my  girth— sprang  into  the  saddle 
—my  only  care  being,  to  keep  my  toes  in  as 
straight  a  line  as  I  could  with  my  feet.  Before 
we  proceeded  half  a  mile,  1  saw  Tim  seated 
on  a  stile,  scratching  his  head  in  a  Tery  know- 
ing manner;  upon  which,  I  rode  oat  from  the 
party,  and  looking  intently  at  the  furze  cover 
in  front,  called  oat— 

**  *  Keep  back  the  dogs  there— call  them  off 
—hush}  not  a  word.' 

"The  hoonds  were  called  in,  the  party  reined 
back  their  horses,  and  all  sat  silent  spectators 
of  my  movements. 

"When  suddenly  1  touched  Panl  in  both  flanks, 
down  he  dropped,  like  a  parish  clerk,  stiff  and 
motionless  as  a  statoe. 

"'What's  that?'  cried  two  or  three  behind. 

'"He's  setting,'  said  I  in  a  whisper. 

"'What  is  it,  though?'  said  one. 

"*A  harel'  said  1,  and  at  the  same  instant  I 
Wonted  to  lay  on  the  dogs,  and  tipping  Paal's 
ears,  forward  1  went.  Oat  bolted  puss,  and  away 
we  started  across  the  conntry,  I  leading  and 
taking  all  before  me. 

"We  killed  in  half  an  hour,  and  found  our- 
selves not  &r  from  the  first  cover;  mv  friend 
Tim,  being  as  before  in  advance,  maKtng  the 
same  signu  as  at  first.  The  same  performance 
was  now  repeated.  Paul  went  through  his  part 
to  perfection;  and  notwithstanding  the  losses, 
a  general  cheer  saluted  ns  as  we  sprung  to  our 
legs,  and  dashed  after  the  d<»s. 

"Of  course  I  didn't  spare  nim :  every  diing 
now  depended  on  my  fastening  onr  united 
ftme;  and  there  was  nothing  too  high  or  too 
wide  for  me  that  morning. 

"•What  will  yoQ  take  for  him,  Mr.  O'Kellyr 
was  the  question  of  each  man,  as  he  came  up 
to  the  last  field. 

"'Would  voalike  any  further  proof?'  said!. 
Is  any  gentleman  dissatisfied  f 

"A  general  'No'  was  the  answer;  and  again 
the  offers  were  received  from  every  quarter, 
while  they  produced  the  bank  notes,  and  settled 
their  bets.  It  was  no  part  of  my  game,  how- 
ever, to  sell  him;  the  trick  might  be  discovered 
before  I  left  the  eoontry,  and  if  so,  there  wouldn't 
be  a  whole  bone  remaining  in  my  skin. 

"My  refusal  evidently  heightened  both  rnif 
value  uid  Ail,  and  I  sincerely  believe  that  no 
story  I  could  tell,  on  our  nde  back  to  town, 
would  nothave  met  credence  that  morning;  and 
indeed,  to  do  myself  justice,  1  tried  my  popu- 
larity to  its  utmost 

"By  way  of  a  short  cut  back,  as  the  fair  was 
to  at  noon,  m  took  a  difltoent  route. 


which  led  across  seme  grass  fidds,  and  a  soull 
river.  In  traversing  Hiis,  I  unfortunately  wai 
in  the  middle  of  seme  rairacolous  anecdote, 
and  entirely  forgot  my  pony  and  his  acqnirc' 
ments;  and  as  ne  stopped  to  drink,  withont 
thinking  of  what  ( was  doing,  wtdi  the  commoa 
instinct  of  a  rider,  I  touched  him  with  the  spu. 
Scully  had  the  rowel  reached  his  side,  whea 
down  he  fell,  sending  me  head  foremost  tver 
his  neck  into  Che  water.  For  a  secmid  or  twt 
the  strength  of  the  current  carried  me  ahnb 
and  it  was  only  after  a  devil  of  a  seiamUel 
gained  my  legs,  and  reached  the  bank  wet  thnw^ 
and  heartily  ashamed  of  myself. 

"'Eh,  O'Relly,  what  the  deuce  was  thatr 
cried  one  of  Ih'e  party,  as  a  roar  of  laagktet 
broke  from  amongst  them. 

"'Ah!'  said  I  moanifnily,  1  wasn't  faicfc 
enou^.' 

"*Ou>cfc  enough!'  cried  they.  'Egad,  laenr 
saw  any  thing  like  it.  Why,  aan,  yon  «m 
shot  off  like  an  arrow.' 

**  'Leaped  off,  if  you  please,'  aaid  I,  with  m 
air  of  offended  dignity  -  'leaped  off— di^t  7*1 
see  it?' 

« 'See  what  ?' 

"  'The  salmon,  to  be  sure.  A  twelve  pMo^ 
er,  as  sure  as  my  names's  O'Kelly.  He  set  it' 

"'Set  a  safanonr  shouted  twenty  voices  in  < 
breath.   'The  thing'simpossihle.' 

"'Wonld  you  like  a  M  on  it  r  asked  I  drily. 

"*No,  no — damn  it:  no  mre  bets;  bit  tan- 
ly  ' 

"*Too  provoking,  after  all,*  muttered  1, 1* 
have  lost  so  fine  a  uh,  and  get  audi  a  dnekbs' 
and  vrith  that  I  mounted  n^  barb,  and  warisc 
my  hand,  wished  them  a  gOM-bye,  and  ffH&fm 

into  Killaloe. 

"This  story  I  have  only  related,  heeaose  m- 
significant  as  it  was,  it  became  in  a  manaer 
pivot  of  my  thea  fite  in  life.  The  jockey  at 
once  made  me  an  offer  of  partnersnip  ia  kii 
traffic,  displaying  before  me  the  nnmooos  ad- 
vantages of  such  a  proposal.  I  was  a  tow- 
jngeamao— my  prospects  not  pecaliaify  bra- 
liant— die  stMe  of  my  exchequer  *by  bo  aem 
encouraging  die  favourite  nostrum  of  a  retua 
to  cash  payments,  ud  so  I  acceded,  uA  en- 
tered at  once  upon  my  new  profession  with  aB 
the  enthusiasm  1  was  always  able  to  cemssBd. 
no  matter  what  tine  ofltfe  solicited  my  adoptiM. 

"Bat  it's  near  one  o'clock,  and  so  now,  Nr. 
O'Leary.  if  you've  no  objection,  we'll  hare  a 
grill  ana  a  glass  of  Madeira,  and  then,  if  yoa 
cm  keep  awake  an  hour  or  so  longer,  I'll  irj 
and  finish  my  advmtons." 
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COAPTXR  XU. 

nUH  MLTOH't  VISIT  TO  WIDOW  aRUNHlU-A  VUIT  TO  JESSIE  PBII4JP9-- AN  AFPARITWH. 


It  wss  never  withoat  some  Utile  difBcalty 
good  muacMDeot,  that  Ellen  Dslton  coald 
MSIinBe  to  walk  out  atome  in  anv  direction, 
uve  that  wbidi  led  to  the  abode  of  Mrs.  Buck- 
et. Bot,  nevertheless,  she  did  now  and  then 
eoottire  to  e»c^  from  the  loved  and  loving 
tIffOBg,  who  wonid  never  willingly  have  lost 
of  her.  She  waited,  on  the  foUowiog 
Mnbu,  for  the  arrival  of  the  daneing-maater, 
«bow  lessoB  aloMMt  always  assembled  the  whole 
of  the  school-room  psrty  in  the  dining-room; 
uil,  having  heard  his  kit  in  fnll  action,  she 
9t3k»i  forth  by  a  path  that  avoided  the  win- 
i«wt  of  that  room,  and  took  her  solitary  way 
10  the  melsncholT  abode  of  the  Grerahills. 

She  was  ^ocKcd  at  observing  the  altered 

2!ct  of  the  poor  widow.  All  strength,  all 
rt,  every  trace  of  animation  and  interest  in 
wku  she  was  about,  had  vuiished  from  her 
cMitfenance.  She  was  languidly,  and  almost 
■wli^tly,  holding  a  child,  almost  like  a  bundle, 
ooer  one  arm,  wlule,  with  the  other  hand, 
Ab  was  cutting  the  fragment  of  a  loaf  which 
ay  on  a  table  into  very  null  piec^,  while 
Ik  ive  elder  children  stood  roand  it  with 
(•jterly  expectaal  looks. 

Tke  sight  of  Ellen  caused  something  like  a 
liight  frown  to  cross  her  face;  ud  though  her 
li^  Boved,  as  if  uttering  some  word  of  saluta- 
MB,  no  so  nod  jvoceedod  from  them.  "  You 
■nbesy,  Bfrs.  GieenhiU,"  said  Ellen,  «'and  t 
*■  SMTv  to  interrupt  yon.  Bnt  I  most  ^eak 
l«  701  tor  one  minute. 

.  "Yes,  ma'am,"  replied  Bfrs.  OreoifaUI,  mak- 
■■Saa  effort  to  ^eak  civilly;  "lam  very  busy, 
-<M  busy,  aia'an,  for  any  thing,  if  you  ^11 
I««M  to  excuse  me  for  saying  so;"  and  as 
m  >pake,  she  put  the  morseb  of  bread  she 
w  cat  into  the  eager  bands  of  the  children. 

"That  is  bot  a  poor  meal  for  them,  my  good 
nnid,"  said  Ellen,  taking  a  few  shillings  irom 
■»  parse. 

"It  is  the  last  bite  of  bread  that  1  am  likely 
l^sn  Aea,"  replied  the  miserable  woman, 
*>ue  tean  stole  down  her  haggard  cheeks. 
"Their  next  meal  will  be  at  the  work-boase." 

"The  two  biggest  children  are  old  enough 
to  ran  to  the  baker's  for  a  loaf,  are  they  not?" 
wd  EUra,  holding  up  a  shilling  before  their 

"Yes,  yes,"  said  the  boy  and  girl  at  the 
^se  moment ;  "  we  always  goes  for  granny, " 
«ae  B«t  the  money  into  the  hands  of  the  eldest, 
Md  they  were  both  out  of  sight  in  moment. 


"Now,  Mrs.  Greenhill."  said  Ellen,  with  a 
degree  of  authority  that  was  intended  to  rouse 
her  from  the  miserable  state  of  mind  into  which 
she  appeared  to  have  fallen,  "I  must  really 
get  von  to  listen  to  me.  For  1  have  a  promise 
to  aemand  of  you;  and  if  you  do  not  attead 
to  what  I  am  saying,  and  to  your  own  words 
also  in  rt^ly  to  it,  the  promise  will  not  be 
worth  having,  for,  coarse,  it  will  mean 
nothing. " 

The  poor  woman  stared  at  her  w^tth  a  sur^ 
prised  and  pussled  look,  and  replied,  "I  thiak, 
ma'am,  there  must  be  some  mistake.  You  are 
Miss  D^ton,  I  think,  ain't  yon,  ma'am?  And  I 
am  quite  snre  that  no  young  ladv  like  you 
can  have  any  thing  to  say  to  me.  \  know  you 
are  a  very  kind  and  good  young  lady;  but  1 
hope  you  'II  excuse  me,  miss,  f  can  t  talk  to 
any  body  now.  I  am  no  longer  one  of  those 
that  ladies  like  yon  ought  to  taUt  to;  and  please 
to  forgive  me,  ma'am,  but  I  am  very,  very 
busy." 

As  she  spake,  the  tears  ran  from  her -eyes 
upon  the  (wild  in  her  arms,  who,  having  de- 
voured the  morsel  she  had  given  it,  was  wim- 
pering  for  more,  and  she  tried  to  soothe  and 
qoiet  it  by  pressing  it  to  her  bosom. 

"Mrs.  Greenhill,^'  said  Ellen,  almost  sternly, 
"you  most  not  give  way  to  such  low  spirits. 
If  you  will  promise  me  never  to  tell  any  one, 
that  is,  never  to  mention  my  name  or  that  of 
my  father  as  having  assisted  vou,  I,  on  my 
sid^  will  promise  that  you  shall  not  be  driven 
to  do  what  you  appear  so  greatly  to  dread,— 

ion  shal  Inot  go  into  the  worfc*hoose,  Mrs.  Green- 
ill.  " 

The  poor  woman  looked  at  her  for  a  moment 
so  wil^y  as  almost  to  frighten  her.  The  deadly 
paleness  of  her  cheeks  was  changed  into  a  deep 
glow,  and,  gently  laying  the  child  she  held  in 
her  arms  upon  the  floor,  she  approached  Ellen 
with  a  good  deal  of  agitation  in  her  manner, 
and  said,  "Dear,  dear  young  lady,  tell  me  what 
you  mean  at  once  I" 

"My  good  Mrs.  Greenhill,"  replied  Ellen, 
deeply  touched  by  the  vehement  and  evidently 
uncontrollable  agitation  that  she  witnessed,  "1 
mean  exactly  what  1  have  said  to  you.  My 
father  and  I  will  undertake  to  keep  you  and 
your  family  out  of  (be  work-house,  if  you  will 
promise  not  to  tell  any  one  that  we  have  had 
any  thing  to  do  with  preventing  your  going 
there, " 

"I  do  promise,"  replied  Mrs.  Greenhill,  with 
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ber  eyes  earaesily  fixed  on  (be  face  of  her  vi- 
sitor, as  if  not  yet  quite  certain  of  her  mean- 
ing. 

^'Now  then,"  resumed  Ellen,  cheerfolly,  **we 
can  come  to  particulars.  My  fatber  (binka,  Mrs. 
Greeuhill,  that  the  board  dealt  harshly  with 
you,  and  aawisely  also.  He  thinks  that*  if  you 
are  restored  to  your  former  abode,  aod  that 
your  son  finds  you  there  on  his  release  from 
prison,  he  will  be  more  likely  than  he  has  ever 
yet  been  to  maintain  his  family  by  his  labour. 
Every  body  says  be  is  an  excellent  workman; 
and  if  he  will  give  up  shooting  and  fishing,  ano 
be  steady,  I  dare  say  yon  will  all  do  as  well 
as  ever.  Now  then,  tne  first  thing  to  think 
about  is  getting  back  your  furniture.  1  think 
Too  said,  when  1  was  here  last,  that  yon  had 
been  obliged  to  pawn  it?" 

"My  furniture  f"  repeated  Mrs.  Oreenhill,  again 
looking  as  if  her  faculties  were  bewildered, 
and  as  if  she  did  not  fully  eompr^Md  the  Words 
which  were  spoken  to  her. 

Ellen  laid  ber  hand  kindly  en  the  poor  wo> 
nan's  arm,  and  said,  with  a  Tery  sootfnng  smile, 
"  Yes,  your  furniture,  my  geod  friend.  My 
father  would  be  doing  yon  Utile  kindness  in 
putting  you  back  in  your  old  dwdling,  if  we 
did  not  t^e  care  that  yon  should  hftTo  yon 
fbmiture  pot  back  there  too." 

'<But  how  can  1  believe  in  such  hapiness. 
Miss  Ellen  ?  "  said  the  astonished  woman.  *'And 
what  can  I  ever  have  done  to  deawve  sodi 
kindness?" 

[t  was  now  Ellen's  tarn  to  loiA.  confused  and 
embarrassed.  For  a  minate  or  two  her  cheeks 
were  crimson,  and  apparently  setaed  with  a  fit 
of  anxiety  for  the  saiety  of  the  ^ild  who  had 
been  laid  on  the  floor,  she  snatched  it  up,  and 
began  playing  with  it  verv  assidnovsly,  giving 
it  a  little  gold  locket,  which  was  snspended  to 
her  neck,  to  handle,  which  obliged  her,  of 
conrsej  to  hold  down  her  head  a  good  deal. 
But  Ellen  Dalton  was  too  much  accustomed  to 
command  her  feelings,  to  give  way  to  them  lodg; 
and,  quicklv  recovering  her  composure,  she 
placed  the  child  in  the  arms  of  its  grandmother, 
saying,  *'  1  shall  feel  very  happy  to  see  them 
all  back  again,  poor  little  Ain^  In  their  old 
quarters,  and  you  must  get  ready  to  remove, 
Mrs.  Greonhill,  as  soon  as  ever  Tour  daughter- 
in>law  is  sufBcieutly  recovered.  Ellen  drew 
out  her  purse  as  she  spake,  and  placing  ooe 
half  of  the  sum  she  had  received  from  her  fa- 
ther on  the  little  Ubie,  added,  ''This  is  five- 
and-twenty  pounds,  Mrs.  Greenhill.  Will' that 
be  sufficient  to  take  ^onr  fumittire  out  of  pawn  f" 

Again  an  expression  of  astonishment,  that  al- 
OK»t  equalled  her  pleasurej  was  viiMti  on  the 
countenance  of  Mrs.  Greenhill,  so  visible,  in- 
deed, that  Ellen  again  coloured  violenUy,  fVom 
the  consciousness  that  what  she  was  doing  was 
in  truth  quite  as  much  calculated  to  create  sur- 
prise as  gratitude.  She  wished  the  scene  over 
and  her  errand  done;  but  ever  and  always, 
more  considerate  for  others  duin  for  herself, 
she  look  care,  before  leaving  the  cottage,  to 
make  the  thrice-happv  widow  oBderstand  that 
although  her  father  did  not  mean  to  guarantee 
to  her  ihe  aimuilv  she  had  sacrificed  to  the 
debts  of  her  son,  she  Wonld  receive  from  him 


such  r^lar  weekly  assistance  as  woaU  en- 
able them,  with  the  assistance  of  iMr  owa 
work,  to  go  on  till  the  debts  were  paid,  ui 
her  income  restored  to  her.  Ellen's  eye  drop- 
ped before  the  look  of  almost  adorinc  gratiMe 
with  which  Mrs.  Oreenfaill  regarded  her  as  she 
said  this,  and  she  turned  to  go.  Bat,  while  ber 
hand  still  rested  on  the  latch,  she  felt  so  strong 
a  desire  to  ask  one  question  that  she  conld  not 
resist  it;  and,  with  her  eyes  fixed  upon  tbe 
way  she  was  about  to  go,  instead  of  upon  tbe 
face  of  her  she  addressed,  she  said,  "  wbei  I 
met  yoQ  at  Mrs.  Bnckharsi's,  yoa  were  talkia; 
of  informing  the  noble  lady  with  whom  ym 
formerly  lived  of  the  miafortOBes  chat  W 
happened  to  yon.  Have  you  done  so,  Mn. 
Greenhill?" 

"No,  Miss  DaltOD,  I  am  thaiMI  |i*  say,  1 
have  not.  After  thinking  about  it,  da^r  and  ai^ 
for  above  a  week,  I  nude  np  my  miiid  at  hit 
that  I  woald  safer  all  things  rather  diaa  4t 
it  Oh  I  Miss  Ellen  I  yon  eannoC  onderslaai  it 
Is  quite  impoasiUc  yea  aho«M,  what  msnai 
there  are  way  I  sbonld  no  fiudier  bordea  ibdr 
meroos  kiiidness ;  i  know  the  heart  «f  mj 
dear  young  lord,  and  that  he  wwdd  have  new 
rested  till  eveir  tlnng  was  stn^  again  «iA 
me.  And  that's  jnst  the  reason  why  1  wmU 
not  tell  him.  And  my  noble  lady,  too,  vmU 
have  been  all  goodness:  b«t  1  woold  lalbs 
have  died,  Miss  Ellen,  than  have  told  ber  of 
all  poor  Tom's  folly  and  wild  •ztravagmte- 
And  now,  thanks  be  to  God,  and  to  y«B,sbSBeri 
never  know  it,  nor  my  deur,  predoM  fosl» 
child,  either."  Haviu  recaived  this  ectniMlj 
satisfactory  answw,  Ellea  with  reaawad  tm^ 
age,  tamed  haek  for  a  moaMBt,  aad  eoMm 
into  some  minor  particalars  reaaerting  theie- 
moval  of  the  family,  and  then,  her  heart  li^ 
ened  of  a  good  deal  of  aneasinew,  and  wariM 
by  seeing  the  sedate  look  of  happiness  wbid 
was  now  rapidly  taking  place  of  Mra.  Qnia- 
hill's  painful  agitation,  she  once  more  hads  her 
adieu,  and  darted. 

Ellen  had  not  miite  traveteed  half  Iks  ^ 
tance  between  Busny  Lane  aad  her  own  boa^ 
when  she  met  two  of  the  very  smartest  ysog 
ladiaa  that  ever  stepped  along  (he  hestby  »i» 
cincts  of  a  village  coounon.   l%e  two  aiw 
Lewises,  dressed  exactly  aUke,  in  deUcate  white 
muslin,  wiA  twin  decomtioos  of  pale  bios,  v* 
ranged  wiA  mi  iamensily  of  taste  and  a^ 
had  just  set  off  upon  their  daily  walk  with  a* 
enlivening  hope  of  meeting  somebody  to  l«w 
at  them,  and  not  quite  despairing  that  the  loa^ 
body  might  be  Frederic  iMlton  himself.  Nerer 
did  rival  sistere,  or  rivals  of  any  load,  m  «a 
together  so  neaceaWy  and  well  as  pretQf 
and  Laey  Lewis.  This  waa  eortaint^  1»f^3 
owing  fo  their  bemg  good-tampeted  gWs,  w  : 
more  still  to  tbe  admirable  skill  and  maatf^  ' 
ment  of  tbe  object  of  tbeir  motnal  adora&M- 
Daring  this  morning's  walk,  as  during  all  odwr  . 
walks,  they  had  talked  of  nothing  bat  hia.  | 
his  beauty,  and  tbeir  chance  of  mettiag  mo: 
each  in  her  heart  a  good  deal  pitviog  the  ochv 
for  being  siIIt  enoagh  to  fimcy  that  (he  an*'  I 
ing  him  coulo  signify  one  single  Cwthiag  lo  I 

Every  body  who  kaows  uy  thing  «m"  , 
young  ladies  who  are  in  love  mast  be  aM*  < 
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tet  It  ill  fines  when  tb«  dear  ol^ct  of  the 
BMNB  b  Mtt  lo  be  g»l  at,  tha  aext  best  thiDK 
mt»  $tt  b*M  ef  bis  sitter.  Ohl  tbere  are  so 

BiUT  nice  little  wovda  mi  yhnae»f  irinch  My 
ke  dropped,  that  if  the  nster  thouU  repeat, 
night  make  bin  bit  npoa  so  many  aaiiaUe  m. 
fmocea  aboat  tbem,  m  so  many  different  ways ! 
It  is  a*  easy  to  say  thioss  to  a  sister,  that 
they  could  jost  die  rather  than  say  to  the  bro* 
tber  hinselil  And  thea  it  is  so  very  aice  to 
atch  the  Ikmily  lao^  aad  the  famuy  look! 
Not  to  mentioD  the  inestiinable  advantage  of 
cahfratiBg  a  elose  faautr  friendship.  In  short, 
Aere  was  bal  one  of  ae  grown-m  Miss  Dal- 
toBS  ttat  had  sot  good  reaaon  to  bdieve  dial 
b«tk  Marf  ud  hnej  Lewis  perfectly  doated 
■pM  then. 

No  sooner  had  these  yovng  ladies  espied 
the  finre  of  Etloi  Oallo*  approaching  tbeoi, 
tbtti  mtj  both,  as  if  set  ia  actioa  by  one  com- 
mon spnnr,  darted  forward,  each  at  the  same 
instaat  oiuing  a  DiOTeneot  to  quit  Ae  arm  of 
(he  other,  and  each,  with  the  aecaracy  of  a 
soldier  upon  parade,  wheeling  round  at  the 
iroper  moment,  so  as  to  flank  their  iateoded 
iistcr-in*hiw,  each  of  them  ^hetioBatoly  seiaiac 
upon  an  arm,  wMdt  Aey  reipectively  prenea 
gainst  their  loTing  sides. 

"Darline  EllenT"  exclaimed  one,  *<what  a 
pleasBret''^ 

**My  deervat  girl  I"  murmured  the  odier, 
"this  is  a  delight!" 

Elten  was  too  mueh  acctistomed  to  the  fond 
sleolion  of  the  Miss  Lewises  to  be  much  moved 
by  in  any  way,  bnt  she  felt  Tory  glad  on 
meeting  them  now,  that  she  had  not  manced 
to  Bieet  them  before ;  and  being,  too,  coa$tder> 
Mj  relieved  md  comforted  by  dM  maimer  in 
vhich  she  had  accomplished  what  she  widwd, 
her  gentle  endnrance  of  thrir  sisterly  love  was 
■ore  smlHngly  demonstrated  than  nsual,  and  her 
two  ]»retty  snpporters  became  fonder  of  her  than 
ever  in  return. 

"Onlv  think  of  your  being  all  alone,  darling 
Eneo!'^  said  Maryj  **ud  yo«  one  of  such  a 
Urge  flunily,  too." 

"This  is  dancing  day,"  replied  Ellen;  "and 
I  am  the  only  one  too  old  to  practise." 

*^  your  brother  is  not  leaniu  dancing. 
Bleu,  is  he?"  said  Lnt^,  with  another  hog  of 
the  arm,  ^t  was  peihaps  ioTolantary. 

'*0h,  no  I"  replied  ElUn,  **he  U  nol  teaming 
i&ncing:" 

''Heaven  knows  that  there  is  no  need  he 
^a)d,"  remM-ked  Mary.  "But  for  goodness 
i^e  do  not  tell  him  that  I  said  so." 

"  Mercy  on  me,  Mary!  yon  need  not  alarm 
yoirself  by  supposing  that  Ellen  would  repeat 
uysochaonaensej  and  moch  her  brother  would 
care,  to  be  sore,  if  she  did,"  said  Lucy,  with  a 
Btlle  laogh,  anddenly  adding  in  the  most  mdif- 
fereni  manner  in  the  wortd,  **Where  is  he  gone 
to^,  Ellen,  that  beautifiil  brother  of  yonrsf 
He  is  so  Kke  yon,  love,  that  though  I  never 
by  any  chance,  think  a  man  handsome,  I 
pwitiv^  tfo  think  him  beaotifal.  What  is  he 
•oiBg  with  himself  this  morning?" 

"I  really  do  not  know  n^ere  he  is,"  relied 
Ellen,  quietly. 

**How  I  do  envy  yon  having  sndi  a  brotbert" 


«Kciained  Mary.  ''Are  you  aware  of  your  own 
happiness,  my  dearetf  friend?  Is  it  not  the  most 
deii^tfiil  tlung  in  the  world  ta  have  such  a 
coouianion?" 

*'I  often  wish  I  had  mwe  brotheia/'  replied 
Ellen,  rather  evasively. 

"Dear  me!"  cried  Lncv,  with  energy,  *i  am 
sure  that  if  I  had  him,  I  should  .  not  wish  to 
baCVe  any  one  ebe.  But  don't  tell  hun  thaX  I 
said  so— or — be  would  only  quia  me,  perhaps, 
because  1  have  got  no  brother  at  all.  Praydont 
tell  turn  what  I  said." 

Ellen  had  been  so  mnch  accnstomed  during 
tte  last  year  md  a  half  to  receive  similar  im- 
junctions  from  the  Miss  Lewises,  that  she  rarely 
did  more  than  giive  a  litde  nod  in  return  for 
th»B.  No  answer  ahe  conM  hanre  hit  npon* 
however,  woold  have  pleased  them  so  vrell,  for 
both  the  enameored  sistera  soothed  themaelvea 
with  the  belief  that  Ellen  folly  intended  to  re- 
peat every  word,  and  was  toe  honest  and  ho* 
nourable  to  pledge  any  positive  promise  to  the 
contrary.  It  was  probably  this  conviction  that 
made  them  proceed  so  perseveringly  in  ooofi* 
ding  their  flatteriog^  opmions  to  her  eooc^ning 
her  lather's  vmiona  graces  and  perfections; 
bat  as  some  of  these  oot-ponrings  now  eapae  in 
the  form  ef  qnestions  that  demanded  reply,  she 
new  weary,  and  on  anrivii^  at  a  point  where 
the  read  divided,  she  made  a  pretty  decided 
effort  to  disengage  her  arms,  sayiog,  **1  mnst 
wish  you  gooa  morning  now,  for  I  want  to  in^ 
quire  for  Mrs.  PhilUps,  and  I  will  not  take  yon 
over  so  many  stiles,  uid  so  mnch  ovt  of  yow 
way.'' 

Her  pretty  comnmioiu  paused,  thoush  they 
attilheld  her  greatly  beloved  am  fast;  but  they 
both  felt  that  the  path  which  Ellen  proposed  to 
follow  was  veiy  mnch  ont  of  the  way,— not  so 
much  out  of  their  way  indeed,  bnt  out  of  the 
way  of  other  people. 

*'Ohl  I  should  not  mmd  the  stiles  the  least 
bit  in  the  werid,"  said  Lacy,  at  length.  "Your 
brother  says  I  spring  over  the  stiles  like  a  fairy, 
and  I'm  sure  I  should  think  nothing  oat  of  the 
way  that  ke^  me  with  yon,  darling;  but  I  will 
tell  yoa  hoaestly,  Ellen,  I  have  got  something 
very  particular,  and  a  little  bit  or  a  secret  too, 
that  1  want  to  say  to  year  brother.  Yon  must 
not  tell  him,  mbd,  for  the  whole  world,  that 
1  confessed  as  mnch  to  yon,— no,  not  for  yonr 
life,  Ellen.  But  I  do  want  to  see  him,  jost 
for  haJf  a  minnte,  and  I  really  widi  yon  wotdd 
tell  me  exactly  which  wi^  yon  thmk  he  is 
gone  ?" 

"I  would  tell  you  with  the  greatest  willing 
ness,  Lucy,  if  1  anew,  bnt  I  really  do  not," 
replied  Ellen.  "He  went  oot  of  the  room,  as 
he  always  does,  immediately  after  breakfast,  and 
I  did  not  hear  him  mention  to  any  one  what 
he  was  going  to  do  this  morning." 

"Well,  then,  I  am  sore  it  is  nonsense  glvinK 
up  walking  with  you,  with  so  little  chance  m 
meeting  him,  if  we  go  another  wav,"  said  Mary 
Lewis,  renewing  her  tenure  of  Ellen's  arm  by 
making  her  grasp  of  it  nther  tighter.  '*You 
may  go.  and  try  yonr  chuice  elsewhere,  if  yoa 
like  it,  Lucy,  but  I  shall  stay  with  dear,  dav- 
lins  Ellen.  Besides,  I  want  to  speak  to  Jessie 
Phillips  about  my  cambric  pocket-baadkerdtiefs 
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diat  1  gave  her  to  hem:  she  hu  kept  Aim  a 
most  nnreasonably  long  time." 

"You  may  depeoil  upon  it,  Blary,  you  don't 
love  darling  Ellen  one  bit  better  than  I  do," 
returned  Lacy,  in  lihe  manner  clinging  to  her 
on  the  other  side.  "Besides,  I,  too,  want  to 
scold  Jessie  Phillips  about  something  she  has 
had  to  do  for  me  tor  these  hondred  years  past." 

The  party  accordingly  proceeded  across  two 
or  three  small  enclosures  to  the  dwelling  of 
Jessie.  Though  the  weathw  was  bright  and 
warm,  the  door  was  eloaad,  and  Bhry  Lewis 
exclaimed,  *<OhI  Jessie  is  gone  ont  to  worii,  I 
am  euite  sure,  for  she  never  sits  with  the  door 
shot.^' 

"Jessie  does  not  go  ont  to  worii:  now  tliat 
her  mother  is  so  ill,"  said  EUen,  knocking. 
"She  refused  to  come  to  oar  house  on  Satur- 
day, because  she  could  not  leave  her." 

After  an  interval  sufficiently  long  to  make 
the  lively  Miss  Lewises  declare  that  it  was  no 
good  to  wait  any  longer,  the  door  was  at  length 
opened  hj^  Jessie  hersnf,  but  looking  so  ill  that 
the  two  sisters  exclaimed  together,  "Good  gra> 
cionsy  Jessie  1  whafs  the  m^er  with  you?" 
while  the  gentler  Ellen  took  her  hand,  and  led 
her  back  into  the  house,  and  placed  her  in  a 
chair,  for  she  felt  her  tremble  so  violently  that 
she  thought  she  would  falL  "Is  your  mother 
worse,  Jessie?"  she  said,  kindly.  At  the  mo- 
ment that  the  beautiful  cottager  had  first  met 
the  eyes  of  her  three  visitors,  her  lips  and 
cheeks  were  so  extremely  pale,  as  naturally  to 
t^gest  the  idea  that  she  most  he  ill,  but  be- 
fbre  Ellen  Dalton  had  ceased  speaking,  her 
whole  face  and  bosom  were  in  a  ^ow;  and 
vrhether  ill  or  not,  she  so  f^  conquered  the 
trepidation  which  appeared  to  have  soused  upon 
her,  that  rising  from  the  chair  in  which  she 
seemed  to  have  seated  herself  uneonscioasly, 
she  replied  with  even  more  than  her  usual  pretty 
sedateness,  "No,  thank  you.  Hiss  Dalton,  my 
mother  is  still  suffering,  bat  I  do  not  think  her 
worse  than  die  has  been ;  indeed,  IrMherhoped 
to-dav  that  she  was  better." 

"  What  in  the  world  made  yon  tarn  so  deadly 
pale,  Jessie,  when  yon  first  saw  nsf "  inquired 
Lucy,  with  considerable  curiosity. 

"Your  knock  starded  me,  Hus  Lewis,"  re- 
plied Jessie,  with  a  sort  of  forced  composnre 
tbat  almost  appeared  like  an  assumption  of 
dignity. 

"Mercy  on  me  I"  resumed  the  young  lady, 
"you  must  be  monstroosly  nervous,  Jessie? 

*'I  believe  I  am  very  easilv  startled,"  replied 
the  fair  sempstress,  turning  Iter  beautiful  eyes 
vfoa  the  ground,  but  atill  speaking  wiA  very 
ladylike  sedateness. 

"  Yon  shmild  get  the  belter  of  that,  my  good 
gill,  as  aowi  as  yon  c«b,"  said  Vkry  Lewis, 
laughing:  "for  it  must  he  horridly  inconvenient 
when  yon  are  stitching  away  as  fast  as  your 
Medle  can  go,  if  yon  turn  as  white  as  a  sheet, 
and  tremble  all  over  every  lime  you  hear  a 
knock  at  the  door." 

"1  am  not  quite  so  bad  as  that,  Miss  Lewis," 
replied  Jessie,  with  a  Ihtnl  smile;  "but  I  be- 
lieve 1  was  Uiinkii^  of  smnetfaing  else  when 
yonr  knock  came." 

"Ok,  dear  yes;  I  dare  say  you  wen  not 


tkinUng  of  ns,"  said  Lney;  "for  I  an  sm 
that  if  yon  had  net  forgotten  ns  most  ahuu- 
nably  altogether,  you  would  not  haw  luft  m 
waiting  so  long  for  o«r  thinn." 

"I  am  sorry,  ladies,"  repHed  Jessie,  tathn 
with  politeness  than  mere  ctvili^,— "I  am  ivrj 
sorry  if  yon  have  been  put  to  any  ineoBve- 
nience  by  ^  daby.  It  has  hen  really  uavtid> 
able." 

"On  account  of  yonr  Mother,  I  suppose?" 
said  Mary,  good-huaouredty.  "Well,  never 
mind,  we  don't  mean  realty  to  acold  yom^  ba- 
cause  everybody  knows  that  yon  are  a  very 
good  giri,  only  you  most  not  get  into  a  vqr 
of  keeping  people's  things  so  very  iMg^  yoa 
knew."  Jessie  beat  her  head,  with  a  very  giace- 
fill  air  that  seemed  to  say,  "Ladies,  1  8taa4 
rraroved,  hut  do  not  vny  greatlv  care  about  it" 

Ellen,  whose  eye  had  »t  first  keen  fixed  upmi 
her  from  an  affectionate  feeling  of  interest,  mi 
from  really  fearing  she  was  ill,  remained  w 
from  very  differMt  feelings.  She  could  mai  ia 
any  way  comprehe»d  the  altered  mianw 
her  young  favomile.  In  speaking  le  Asr  in- 
deed, Ihtm^  there  was  stnaetluBg  more  dtta 
usually  grave  in  her  mannM,  it  was  w^  her 
nsnal  gmtle  and  gratefiil-toned  humility;  bit 
to  her  companions  there  was  evidently  aa  as- 
sumption of  something  that  mi^t  have  bees 
called  HgrUty,  if  the  word  could,  without  ik* 
surdity,  have  been  applied  to  At  little  sevp 
stress.  The  Miss  Lewises,  though  wilh  mau 
less  observant  eyes  diaa  their  darting  Ulea 
possessed,  seemed  pnnled  hy  Ae  fill's  Mamer; 
but  alter  loiAing  at  her  for  a  monmt  er  two, 
to  find  ont  what  she  meant.  Miss  Lucy's  sdf- 
consequence  suggested  that  the  poor  little  soil 
was  frightened  by  Ike  idea  of  having  offended 
them,  and  said,  very  condescendingly, 

"  Yon  need  not  he  mhapinr  ahont  it,  Jesii^ 
we  shall  both  forgive  yen  if  yon  d<«*t  do  w 
any  more." 

Again  Jessie  threw  her  eyes  down,  but  then 
was  A  pretty  furtive  smile  about  her  beantiAtI 
mouth  that  EUen  could  not  help  thinking  mi 
very  isacy.  However,  as  she  loved  Jhm  a 
great  deal  better  than  she  did  the  Bliss  Leirisei, 
she  did  not  feel  very  angry,  but  smiled  toe. 

At  this  moment  the  latch  of  the  door  was 
raised  withont  the  ceremony  of  any  previaas 
knock,  and  the  poor  idiot  girl  ratted.  Not- 
withstanding all  her  nervoumess,  Jessie  appear- 
ed not  to  be  at  all  alarmed  by  this  abrupteeti, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  received  the  poor  crea- 
ture with  a  friendly  salutation,  and  immediateljr 

ftroceeded  to  pluck  a  kandfol  of  honey-snckkf 
or  her,  which  she  accepted  with  a  hioad  gria, 
bnt  with  an  air  that  seemed  to  indicate  Aat 
the  nosegay  was  a  daily  offwiog,  as  in  tnA 
it  was. 

"How  d'ye  do,  Sallv?"  was  pronounced  by 
all  the  three  yonng  ladies,  nearly  at  the  same 
moment,  for  the  idiotgiri  had  decidedly  die  UrgeM 
speaking  acquaintance  in  the  paiish,  nobody  ever 
passinR  oer  without  some  salutation  or  other. 
But  Mary  Lewis,  on  the  present  occasion,  seeia- 
ed  inclined  to  push  die  conversatioi  ftnthw 
than  the  ordinary  "how  d'ye  do?"  for  she  added* 

"And  where  have  yon  been,  Sally?  and  whs 
have  yon  seen  ?  " 
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Now  tUs  qaesticHi  was  not  ijaite  so  Ule  as 
it  might  seem  to  be,  conaideriag  the  |>enoii 
lo  vkom  it  was  addressed;  for  Mary  Lewis  per- 
fectly well  knew  tliat  she  mixht  expect  a  ra- 
tianil  answer:  and,  indeed,  silly  Sally's  habit 
of  noticing  every  body  and  every  thing  she 
saw,  joined  to  the  invariable  fidelity  of  her  re- 
fm  to  every  mestion  relative  to  ^Hiatever  oh- 
wela  ber  eyes  fell  npon,  rendered  hw  not  nn^ 
irafnaitly  rather  a  valuable  person  to  meet,  for 
■he  wonid  prate  of  the  wfaere-abonts  of  every 
Ban,  woman,  and  child  she  encountered  with 
the  ntmost  matter-of-fact  accuracy.  To  the  ques- 
tion of  Hiss  Lewis  she  now  re[>lied,— 

**Sally  has  been  to  the  High:street  and  back 
mua;  and  Sally  has  been  to  the  wood  where 
tM  white  lilv  bells  grow,  hut  her  couldn't  find 
one;  uid  Sallv  has  oeen  to  the  baker,  and  he 

eve  ber  a  cake;  and  then  her  walked  by  the 
ek  lane,  ^ong  by  BatchNr's  CIom^  for  Jessie 
PUllips  to  give  her  a  noscny/' 

"And  who  did  yon  meet  in  the  way,  Sally?" 
■nired  Mary. 

'^y  met  Dicky  Smith  just  close  to  the 
■ile-stone,  np  Hish  Street,  and  he'd  got  a  mug 
ia  his  hand.  And  Sally  met  Becky  Roberts  on- 
4er  the  big  tree  on  die  Common,  and  her  had 
got  Sosan  More's  baby  in  her  arms,  and  her 
M  Sally  kiss  it  and  bug  it.  And  then  Sally 
■et  three  cows  and  a  donkey  that  was  npon 
tte  hifk  road,  before  her  torned  into  the  lane. 
And  tten,  close  by  here,  ker  met  the  finest 

Aug  of  all,  and  that  was  the  young  '' 

"Cook  bere,  Sally,— look  herel"  cried  Jessie 
Phillips,  suddenly  seizing  iq>on  her  arm,  and 
directing  her  attention  to  the  honey>-suckle  that 
hrag  its  rich  festoons  across  the  door.  "Did 
yon  ever  see  any  thing  so  beautiful  as  that  I" 
The  suddenness  of  this  action  brought  the 
erm  of  the  whole  party  upon  her,  and  neither 
«f  the  young  ladies  failed  to  observe  the  vivid 
Uish  that  dwd  tbe  cheeks  of  Jessie  at  dMt  mo> 
wnt;  neither  did  they  lul  to  come  to  one  and 
the  same  eonclnsion,  namely,  that  tbe  "yom;" 
■MKhedy  or  othor,  'wk9,  m  At  estimation  of 
Sally,  was  "Me  fineit  Mtnf  of  aU/*  conld  be 
Mtliing  less  than  a  smart  yom^  man,  and  pro- 
hsbly  one  of  the  innnmerable  adorers  of  tbe 
*mwB  beaoty.  Bl^  and  Lucy  Lewis  laughed, 
bstHlen  looVed  at  the  agilAtion  of  her  young 
&To«rile  with  groat  concern.  She  knew,  or 
at  least  she  beUeTed  that  hitherto  the  lovely 
ioHie  bad  lived  foney  free,  having  heard  that 
>hs  hid  refesed  a  nnltitnde  of  better  offers 
Aan  ahe  conld  enr  reason^ly  have  expected 
to  leoeive.  But  now  EUen  at  once,  and  with 
a  sympathising  sigh,  felt  certain  that  this  heart- 
vhsle  condition  was  gone  for  ever  from  her 
pe^favonrite,  and  she  would  have  been  about 
a*  likely  to  lan^  had  she  seen  the  lawn  that 
covered  her  bosom  on  fire. 

"Pretty  creature!  Heaven  grant  that  happi- 
*au,  and  not  misery,  may  grow  out  of  iti" 
fiyti  Ellen,  while  her  liditei^spirited  young 
^^aniuns  began  lo  rally  the  poor  girl  on  the 
*9Wioa  wU^bad  betrayed  her. 

"why,  Jessie  I  what  a  silly  giil  yon  are,  to 
ae  sure,  lo  let  ont  every  thing,  as  you  do, 
^itbwtt  nyiof  «  wordl"  said  the  elM  Hiss 
uwi^  filing  hv  eyas  ^n  her  most  nnnereirally. 


"I  would  not  have  such  a  trick  of  taming 
red  and  pale,  as  you  have,  for  all  the  world, 
observedLu^;  "not,  however,"  she  added,  ra- 
ther  pointedly,  "that  any  such  'fine  thinys'  as 
silly  Sally  was  talking  about  could  ever  be 
found  shtit  op  at  Lewis  Lodge." 

This  attack  appeared  to  act  upon  Jessie  Phil- 
lips as  the  most  efleelive  restorative  that  could 
have  been  ap|died  to  her  tremors  and  agitation. 
She  soddenly  turned  from  the  door-way,  40 
which  she  had  had  recourse^  in  order  to  coib- 
ceal  her  conscious  face  from  her  visitors,  and, 
looking  first  at  one  Miss  Lewis,  uid  then  at 
the  other,  she  said,— 

"Yon  are  still  very  young,  ladies,  and  for 
this  reason  no  one,  who  Ihoagh  equally  young, 
may,  perhaps,  be  more  considerate  than  your- 
selves, ougnt  to  resent  serionsly  what  you  say 
in  jest.  Dearest  Miss  DaltonI"  she  added,  turn- 
ing to  Ellen,  while  tears  started  to  her  eyes, 
"  I  would  that  i  had  this  moment  the  power  of 
proving  to  yon  how  deeply  I  value  the  good 
opinion  which  your  manner  to  me  shows.  Per* 
haps  the  time  may  come  when  1  may  he  able 
to  do  so,  and  there  is  no  hminess,— no,  none 
in  the  whole  woiid,  that  I  ahonld  value  moro 
dearly  than  ibaL" 

Though  there  was  certainly  something  of  mys- 
tery in  all  this,  Ellen,  and  her  companions 
also,  at  once  comprehended  that,  whoever  bad 
been  at  die  cottage  before  they  entered  it,  Jes- 
sie felt  rather  proud  than  ashamed  of  the  viait ; 
and,  in  fact,  they  all  began  to  suspect  that  Jes- 
sie Phillips  was  going  to  m^e  some  very  great 
match,  but  that  for  tne  present  there  were  rea- 
sons, probably  some  opposition  from  the  young 
man's  family,  which  prevented  its  being  acknow- 
lei^od  pubhcly.  And  if  Jessie  Phillips  herself 
had  explained  tbe  state  of  the  case,  she  could 
not  have  done  it  more  accurately.  She  did  be- 
lieve, vrithoat  the  slightest  mixture  of  doubt, 
that  she  was  going  to  make  a  very  great  match, 
but  that  diere  vrere,  for  the  present^  family  rea- 
sons, on  the  yonu  man's  side,  for  its  not  oeing 
acknowledged  publicly. 

After  the  interval  of  a  moment,  the  three 
young  ladies  each  extended  a  hand  to  the  beau- 
tiful cottager,  uttering,  with  proper  reserve,  but 
very  frioidly  smiles,  their  wishes  for  her  future 
happiness. 

Jessie  courtesied  and  blushed,  but  looked  up 
into  their  faces  with  a  pretty  air  of  innocent 
hopefulness,  that  fully  oonfirned  their  sanguine 
antie^ations  for  her. 

"1  don't  suppose,  Jessie,  that  yon  «ish  for 
any  more  work  now,  do  you?'  said  Hiss 
Lewis,  archly. 

"  Oh,  yes,  indeed,  miss  1"  replied  Jessie,  with 
a  smile;  *'l  wish  to  get  neeiUework  quite  as 
much  as  ever.  And  von  shall  not  wait  for  it 
so  long  again.  Miss  Mary.  But  poor  mother 
takes  up  a  great  deal  of  my  tim^  as  well  as 
other  things. 

"  Oh,  never  mind  I"  replied  both  the  girls  at 
once,  with  that  ready  gooSkiatnre  which  is  sure 
lo  spring  in  young  hearts  when  their  sympathies 
are  touched.  f'You  shall  Imve  sSH  we  have  got 
to  do— dia'n't  she  Hary  ?"  added  the  youngest, 
"and  we  won't  plague  yon  about  making  baste, 
^er." 
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The  three  yonng  Mies  tken  took  le&ve  of 
Jessie,  and  departed. 

*'Lct  Qs  Ro  hone  by  the  pretty  shady  back 
lane,"  said  Lucv  Lewis.  Her  companions  made  bo 
objection,  and  tne  tiio  proceeded  in  tliat  direction. 

'  Who  is  that?"  said  Mary,  pointii^  to  tbm 
figure  of  a  Man  that  flashed,  as  it  mre,  before 
their  eyes,  as  he  sprang  liram  the  path  by  which 
tkty  were  adraneag  over  a  gale  «b  one  side 
ef  u  that  led  iata  a  cepse,  aaiong  the  tUck  m- 
4eiwood  of  whidihe  was  inuMdiately  coaoeaM. 


"Good  graciotui  I  do  beUave  k  wasFiedtrie 
Daltoo  1"  cried  Locy. 

"NoBsensel"  responded  her  sister.  "I  will 
bet  sixpence  that  it  was  Jessie  Phillips'  Lorer, 
and  that  he  is  faidiBc  himself  till  he  sees  as 
fiurly  oat  of  the  way. ' 

EUea  Dalton  «aid  nothing:  hat  abe.  tee,  hid 
seen  the  retreating  figare  for  an  iaalanl,  and. 
very  greatly  to  her  ewndiacooUbrt,  ahe  apeaa 
in  o^nien  widt  both  the  airtao. 


CHAPTfsn  Xin. 

A  HVSTUY  aanSFACraiULT. EXPLAINED  WllSOirr  AKT  KXPLANAnOK  AT  AU-^OW  TO  WBITB  IHTn*- 
T10H8  ADVAHTAGEOIISLY— SUCCESSFtfl,  MAHOEUVEIKGS— BAPPT  CONFIDEHCE. 


Whkm  rtiere  are  stMMig  motives  to  arge  fei^ 
ward  such  a  hoainess  as  that  of  restoring  Bin. 
Oreenhill  to  her  former  habitation,  an  agut 
whose  heart  is  as  mach  in  it  as  was  diat  of 
EUm,  an  operative  assistant  as  warmly  aympa- 
thetic  as  her  father,  and  peenniary  nMoas  a 
discritiott.  delays  are  few  and  performaaDes 
prompt  The  mo*4  womaa  was  aecordingty  re> 
stored  to  alt  the  conferts  of  her  former  heme, 
with  a  degree  of  celerity  tbat  appeared  to  her, 
when  the  whole  bosiaese  of  the  transit  was 
completed,  as  hav«^  been  mom  }ik«  the  work 
of  a  toifjiirer  than  any  thing  else.  The  bapptnem 
of  the  whole  fbmily  seed  not  be  dwelt  upon, 
as  ft  is  sniBdea^  easy  to  iatagine  it;  but  when 
the  worthy  mother  m  the  race  begao,  after 
the  happy  re-arranging  of  all  their  old  femi> 
liar  hoQsehold  tidinesses,  to  have  leisure  to 
look  about  her,  imd  to  listea  to,  and  answer 
atl  the  eongratotatiens  and  interrogations  of 
her  neighbours,  ^le  felt  a  good  deal  of  em- 
barrassment in  replying  to  the  otV-rapeated 
question,  "How  did  it  all  eome  about ?^  The 
promise  of  secrecy  dounded  by  Ellen,  and 
given  by  her  wiAoot  acraple  or  hesitatioa  aa 
me  moment  of  soffSnring,  now  beoame  a  aamwe 
of  verv  considenMe  hKoarreaieace  to  her:  far 
folks  did  stare  not  a  little  whea  (bey  perceived 
the  wIh^  Oreeahill  family  restored  to  all  their 
former  oomfortB,  though  mat  olev<er  MIewT-em 
was  still  in  prison,  and  not  a  word  said  as  M 
where  aR  iae  mosey  came  from.  At  teogtfa, 
however,  one  of  those  acute  bodies  who  wooM 
tttber  invent  a  caase  for  all  they  see  than  sub- 
mit to  oenfess  they  knsnr  nolUng  about  it,  begia 
to  hint  dwt  ji-eefte  w«re  noaeooantaUy  eaqpil 
not  to  preceive  at  once  that  k  was  the 'Duchess 
who  haia  done  it  all.  '*  Nobody  who  knew  any 
tiring  about  her  ttraee,"  observed  this  Toasoniag 

r'dQunc,  "could  believe  for  a  moment  that 
would  let  her  old  favourite,  Margaret  Green- 
Mil,  go  into  the  workhouse;  but  it  was  likely 
enough,  too,  that  she  might  not  choose  to  have 
nil  Me  did  for  her  talked  about,  as  nobody 
iwnld  deny  bat  whart  their  eztravManee  deserved 
a  downfaL  and  the  Dnchess,  maybe,  might  thiidt 
aha  worn  only  get  laired  «t  by  Ae  aei^oors 
tut  setting  them  aH  np  on  their  Ims  agahi. " 
nwre  was  qvHe  eooo^h  of  pntebilily  In  this 
■saggeslion  for  it  to  gain  groand,  -esMctallT  as 
BO  one  was  found  to  contradict  it.  Even  llba. 
Oreeahill  herself,  when  the  general  saraHse  was 
nwntioued  to  her,  only  smiled  and  shook  her 


head  by  my  of  denial,  but  sm^  aot  a 
wwrd,  either  to  chedt  or  eaunim  the  lapoBt 

The  drcamstancas  attsadiag  diis  sadden  i«> 
storatioo  of  Mn.  Gteenhill  to  her  woU-kaova 
home  were  too  rsmaikabte  not  to  gel  mto  the 
stream  of  village  gossip,  which  iooad  its  •mtj 
every  where;  and  Mrs.  Baekharat  was  nsiiber 
Ae  least  delighted  with  Ae  news,  nor  the  laK 
to  hear  of  it  Even  wichoat  the  cDsieoMnil 
explanation  by  which  it  was  aooompaaied,  M» 
Buckharst  wouM  probably  ham  come  to  tbc 
coBclosioa  that  it  was  her  kiad'bearted  fiieai 
the  Duchess  ofRocMale,  who  had  relieved  lh> 
poor  woman;  aad  ahe  sacked  to  Ihi^  bwr 
likely  it  was,  notwithataadiog  the  fine  seanilin 
rent-roll  of  the  Dake,  that  this  Additioaal  act 
of  generosity  to  an  eettmable  old  aamaat  «ai 
not  performed  without  pocaniary  iaoooveaieaec 
to  herself.  It  was  not,  ibowtore,  from  aay  wiA 
to  obtain  further  information  «■  this  pMnt  thil 
the  good  lady  sent  a  reqaesl  to  her  oldasmia- 
tance  that  sbe  wotdd  come  to  call  npoa  Mr. 
but  solely  because,  having  henalf  keen  nA* 
longer  than  nsual  without  hearing  from  thi 
Dnchess,  she  hoped  to  gather  from  the  gssi 
woman,  who  must  so  recandy  harva  hen  ■ 
commaniealloa  with  her,  aome  tidiags  W  m 
family;  not  to  meatioa <kat  she  anlioipaled  w 
sincere  pleasure  the  seeing  her  oraeh^steewd 
neicbbear  ia  a  happier  atate  «f  mind  ibamt 
their  last  meeting.  Mis.  GraenhiU  obeved  the 
summons  within  a  very  few  boam  after  mt 
Moetved  it,  and  the  meeting  was  as  pisasint  s 
one  «n  both  sidM  as  aHgbt  have  hoenaipsdw 
from  the  contrast  it  affered  ta  the  last.  B" 
when,  the  congsatidatloaa  hoiag  over  oa 
side,  aad  the  wtpieesisna  of  thaahdal  hsniaM 
•n  ^  other,  Bin.  Bmdthont  aaid,  ^'Aad  aaa. 
Orenhill,  do  tell  me  aomethingaboat  theDaefce«« 
ft  is  a  long  time  aaMe  I  heard  from  her,  w 
answer  she  received  was  by  as  nmnnsaalisfs<Sat> 
''I  do  not  kaow  aiw  thing  paiticoUr  aw* 
her  Gnoe,"  said  the  eld  laomaa,  oaloanBjLS* 
she  anticipated  the  ipwslsoaa  Ihtt  -wm  fa>*V 
1e  Mlow. 

**  How  can  that  he,  my  good  OisenhiHt  s^ 
tamed  Mrs.  Backharst  ^iOl  4at  ^w.^fir^ 
could  haPtHy  ham  come  to  pa«  "■'■"^^ 
having  written  to  yoa.  At  any  nlft*  ysa 
know  where  4faey  an."  , 
Indeed,  nata,  1  do  not,"  mas  the  rip^ 


^'IVknrareysnaa  myatoiioim  arith  me,*"^ 
Un?"  aaid  Mia.  SoAhwat,  laaghins. 
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umot  si^iKue  ibaS  I  blue  yva  for  baviBg 
ime  at  last  what  I  myself  advised  you  to  do 
l«u  ago?  You  cannot  sarioosly  wish  me  to 
(hT  any  dtrabt  as  to  the  quarter  from  whence 
the  necessary  funds  cane  which  have  restored 
yon  and  your  family  to  comfort?" 

"I  shall  be  very  grateful  to.  yon.  Madam 
Bvekhirst,"  said  the  oreaily  embarrassed  Mrs. 
GreMhill,  "if  yon  wul  be  so  kind  as  not  to 
adt  me  any  qoeslions  aboot  it.  And,  indeed, 
I  m  sore  yon  will  not  wh«i  1  inform  you  tbat 
I  have  promised  not  to  tell  from  whence  the 
assiateKe  came." 

"YoB  are  quite  right,  Greenhill.  I  will  not 
uj  aaotber  word  on  the  subject,"  returned 
Mn.  Bttckbnrst,  perfectly  satisfied  that  she  un- 
defstood  the  whole  aflair,  and  by  no  means 
tmpcised  that  the  Duchess,  who  she  well  knew 
was  oftm  obliged  by  dire  necessity  to  abstain 
from  being  asliber^  as  she  wished,  should  de- 
liie  that  this  new  proof  of  her  partial  mouifi- 
ccMO  l«  her  old  servant  sImuU  not  be  talked 
ahaut.  And  thus  (lie  interview  ended,  which  BIrs. 
Gnenlull  bad  felt  would  be  the  most  dangerous  to 
tte  secrecy  she  bad  promised,  without  iu  any  de- 
gree endangering  the  incognito  of  her  benetactress. 

While  these  events  were  going  on  amidst  the 
hmnbler  part  of  the  popuktion  of  Deepbrook, 
iu  aristocracy  were  prottting  by  the  unusually 
bospitable  movement  excited  by  the  arrival  of 
tke  new  commissioner  and  his  very  agreeable 
laaily.  It  would,  Uideed,  be  difficult  to  con- 
ceive any  addition  to  a  country  neighbourhood 
man  caMulaled  to  be  tutversally  welcome.  Mr. 
HortlaDcr  hiaaself  was  not  only  one  of  the  most 
aaiable-tenwered  men  alive,  but  possessed  a 
vast  deal  of  tbat  elegant  and  producible  sort  of 
Bfomation  which  renders  a  man  valuable  even 
>B  London,  but  absolutely  invaluable  in  the 
esutry.  He  was,  indeed,  "good  at  need"  in 
weiT  way,  being  an  excellent  whist-player,  a 
gooa  average  chess-player,  touching  the  violin- 
ccU*  with  considerable  taste  and  skill,  by  way 
•f  accenmanimeot,  and  possessing  a  good  bass 
voice,  with  whicli  he  was  ever  ready  to  assist 
any  vocal  performance  that  was  going  on,  from 
a  (piartet  of  Handel  to  a  chorss  of  Dibdin.  His 
■aiuMn  were  bland  and  gentlemanlike,  his  per- 
wn  pleasing,  and  bis  character  irreproachable; 
the  worst  tnin^,  perhaps,  that  had  ever  been 
uid  against  him  being,  that  he  was  not  fond 
of  bis  profession.  If  the  truth  on  this  latter 
poiat  had  been  broadly  si>eken,  this  moderate 
r^ns*  mt^t  have  been  changed  for  one  much 
itnnger,  and  he  might  fairly  nave  been  said  to 
'etcst  iL  NevertheleM,  he  had  had  resolution 
t»  endure  all  Ae  naortifieation  and  rniiia  of  small 
fluctuating  practice  for  many  years;  but 
^  at  heart  was  he,  notvitbstanding  his  re- 
RKI  at  leaving  London,  when  his  appointment 
^  tha  situatiOB  of  assistant  poor-law  commis- 
■waer  permitted  him,  with  a  safe  conscience,  to 
ibrow  aside  his  wig  and  gown  for  ever.  His 
iUiily,  also,  tbongk  not  all  of  tbem  quite  so 
>>^y  endowed  with  apeeable  talents  as  him- 
were  a  great  acquisition  to  Deepbrook, 
we  ladies,  both  aunt  ana  niece,  being  wmI-IooL- 
|>|f  welMressed,  and  well-bred,  and  bis  son 
>wg  all  Ibis,  and  a  neat  deal  more  that  was 
•«4>Ueiit,  bwiidea. 


Such  being  the  value  of  the  new  comers,  it 
was  no  wonder  that  the  whole  neighbourhood 
experienced  a  simultaneous  fever  of  hospitality, 
and  that  parties  of  all  sorts  and  denominations 
were  most  perseveringly  arranged  to  entertain 
tbem.  It  was  not  often  that  Lady  Mary  Wey- 
land  thought  it  necessary  to  return  the  more 
substantial  invitations  of  her  untitled  neighbours 
by  any  thing  but  a  sort  of  ostentatious  tea-drink- 
iog  and  sandwich'iiibblingj  the  deficiency  of 
more  appetising  comestibles,  and  more  gcneroiu 
draiwhts,  being  supplied  by  sundry  articles  of 
old-ushioned  plate,  the  prodigiously  showy  li- 
veries of  her  two  serving-men,  and  the  privilege 
acquired  by  all  her  guests  of  boasting  to  their 
various  correspondents  tbat  they  had  been  at  a 
f£te  mven  by  a  "Lady  Mary."  But  afler  meet- 
ing Mr.  Mortimer  and  his  family  at  dinner  at 
every  house  in  the  parish  that  she  condescended 
to  enter  in  the  character  uf  a  gaest,  she  at  length 
made  up  her  mind  to  give  a  dinner  to  tbem 
herself,  a  good  deal  to  the  surprise  of  her  old 
cook,  house-keeper,  and  Abigail  Cthe  venerable 
domestic  being  to  this  extent  a  pluralist),  and 
greatly  to  the  delight  of  her  upper  serving- 
mao,  who,  having  been  transplanted  at  the  pe- 
riod of  her  ladyship's  marriage  from  the  place 
of  under-footman  in  her  noble  father's  house- 
hold to  tbat  of  upper-every-thing  in  tbat  of  his 
daughter,  knew  uo  joy  greater  than  lording  it 
at  the  sideboard  over  all  the  more  rustic  domes- 
tics borrowed  from  her  goests  on  such  occa- 
sions as  the  present 

Uaviiu  screwed  her  courage  to  this  imder- 
taking,  her  ladyship  wisely  determined  that  nei- 
ther the  extravagance  nor  the  trouble  should 
be  incurred  for  nothing. 

''They  shall  see,  at  least,"  thought  she,  '-that 
I  am  the  first  person  in  the  neighbourhood,  and 
all  the  rest  of  the  good  folks  who  have  ever 
taken  the  liberty  of  asking  me  to  dinner  shall 
find  -out,  if  they  have  common  sense  enough 
to  make  the  discovery,  that  as  it  is  (futte  im- 
pa«9ible  for  people  in  my  station  of  life  to  do 
things  in  the  same  style  as  people  iu  theirs,  it 
would  be  a  most  incoaoeivable  absurdity  were 
I  to  repay  such  dinners  as  they  give  by  such 
dinners  as  mine," 

In  short.  Lady  Mar^  Weyland  was  deter- 
mined to  give  the  Mortimers  a  very  handsome 
dinner  indeed,  and,  in  order  to  achieve  this 
object  in  the  best  manner  possible,  she  took 
the  trouble  of  adding  a  little  postscript  to  every 
note  of  invitation  which  she  sent  out,  that  to 
the  strangers  being  alone  excepted.  The  for- 
mula of  invitation  was  the  same  to  all;  but  to 
the  Dalton  note  was  added,  "If  the  grapehouse 
should  chance  to  have  more  fruit  than  is  ne- 
cessary for  Mr.  Dalton's  immediate  use.  Lady 
Mary  will  be  greatly  obliged  by  a  bunch  or 
too— her  own  garden  being  unfortunately  at  this 
moment  without  fruit  of  any  kind." 

The  Lewis  envoi  had  a  still  more  flattering 
conclusion,  "Should  Mr.  Lewis  chance  to  have 
a  bottle  or  two  to  spare  of  the  same  champagne 
that  Lady  Mary  has  repeatedly  tasted  at  nis 
house,  her  ladyship  would  be  exceedingly  ob- 
liged by  bis  sending  tbem,  as  unfortunately 
she  haa  discovered  Uiat  several  bricks  have 
fallen  upon  the  champagne  bin  ia  bar  cellar. 
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leaving,  as  she  grcarly  Tears,  not  a  single  bottle 
nnbroken." 

To  the  Maxirdl  no*e  were  appended  the  fol- 
lowing words,  "Will  Mrs.  Maxwell  kindly  be- 
stow a  couple  of  her  peculiarly  whitA  chikens 
on  Lady  irfary  Weyland  upon  tbis  occasion? 
Lady  Alary  having  id  vain  endeavoured  io  pro- 
cure some  of  the  sune  admirable  breed  elae- 
where." 

To  Mr.  Rimroington  there  was  a  hint  of  the 
extreme  difficulty  of  finding  early  strawberries; 
and  to  Mr.  Wilcox,  to  whom,  aa  a  rich  bache- 
1  or  rector  of  good  connexions,  she  was  always 
pre-eminently  civil,  condescending  even  to  re- 
mind him  pretty  frequently  that,  by  the  mar- 
riage of  his  sister  to  one  of  her  nephews,  they 
were  rather  nearly  allied,  she  wrote  the  fallow- 
ing extremely  important  episde:— 

"My  dear  Mr.  Wilcox, 
"I  hope  you  will  give  me  the  pleasure  of 
your  company  at  dinner  on  Wednesday,  7th 
July  (a  fortnight  from  yesterday,  you  fcnow^, 
at  six  o'clock,  to  meet  Mr.  Mortimer  and  his 
liunily,  together  widi  several  other  of  my  wor> 
thy  neighhoDTs,  who  though  Dot  so  kfghry  con- 
nected as  some  of  us,  my  good  sir,  arc,  never- 
theless, very  estimable  people,  to  whom  I  hold 
it  to  be  a  matter  of  Christian  dutv,  as  1  am 
sure  yon  do  like^-iM,  to  extend  sncb  patronage 
and  support  as  I  have  it  in  my  power  to  be- 
stow. And  now,  my  dear  sir,  I  am  going  to 
ask  a  favour  of  you,  which  lun  sure  yon  will 
receive  as  it  is  meant,  and  will  consider  as  a 
compliment  paid  to  (he  very  near  connexion 
existing  between  our  fhmilies.  I  have  no  means 

t'ust  at  present  of  obtaining  venison  from  my 
irother's  park,  and  as  one  nearly  allied  to  my 
Lord  Crompton  by  maniage,  I  am  certain  that 
you  will  feel  all  the  awkwardness  of  his  sis- 
ter's gi^'iDg  a  diBBer,  at  this  seasoD,  of  which 
venison  makes  no  part.  Will  you  then,  dear 
Mr.  Wilcox,  for  both  our  sakes,  exert  the  pri- 
vilege v/bkh  I  wdl  know  (from  Mrs.  Buchharst) 
the  Duke  left  with  yon,  of  telliiig  his  Grace's 
keeper  «hen  ^on  wialied  fbr  a  haunch?  Your 
doing  this  will  -convince  me  that  I  have  net 
judged  amiss  in  believing  that  you  adtnowledge 
iritn  pleasure  the  alliance  which  permits  me  to 
Bnbscribe  myMlf  with 

"The  highest  consideration, 
'•Yo«r  aflPectionate  relative, 
"Mary  Plantaqeklt  Wetland." 

As  it  lotdiily  happmed  thata  splendid  haunch 
was  httuing  in  th«  laidtt  of  Mr.  WHeox  Cwitb- 
ont  his  ha^ng  msci  his  pfitUege  to  ohtain  it), 
at  the  moment  her  affectionate  letter  Teacheii 
him,  Lady  Mary  had  the  satisfaction  of  finding 
when  Wednesday,  the  7th  Jnty,  aivived,  that 
Bot  one  of  the  reqnostB  which  she  had  conde- 
scended to  make  ud  failed  to  prodoce  the  de- 
sired resnlt.  The  whole  of  the  invited  party 
arrived,  aad  all  that  she  had  asked  for  arriv- 
ed too. 

Though  her  ladyship  pimed  herself  on  having 
tiie  latest  di^M-room  m  the  paririi,  except 
those  at  die  CasOe  and  die  sqnire's,  she  care- 
nUy  avoided  the  moMMris  Im  of  over-filling  it, 
•loeptldg,  therefore,  in  the  ease  of  the  two  Miss 


Mortimers,  til  the  young  U^ies,  logsthcr  wtt 
(he  youthfnl  curate  and  his  wife,  were  iatM 
for  tne  evening ;  a  regalalion  which  rcstrit«e4 
her  party  to  the  aumber  of  fourteen,  heraBcnt 
self  included :  and  by  the  aid  of  as  mach  cwx- 
terous  manoeuvring  'oa  the  part  of  her  aU 
servants  as  on  her  own,  together  with  all  thfir 
ancient  Crompton  Abbey  recollectioas  Waa^ 
into  full  play,  the  entertainment  went  aff,  H 
she  assured  her  two  domestic  coanseHsrs  w 
the  following  morning,  exactly  as  it  osght  to 
have  done. 

Whether  all  her  ladyship's  guests  were  ■ 
well  satisfied  as  her  ladyship,  may  h«  4a«btc4. 
Mr.  Wilcox  had  the  faiigumg  task  of  carvi^ 
his  own  venison.  Captain  Maxwell  was  mtfor- 
ttmately  placed  next  Mrs.  Dalton,  wluchhecoa- 
sidered  to  be  a  much  worse  job  than  gaiag  staft 
in  a  storm.  The  scarcity  of  ladies  alaced  Hr. 
Lewis  next  Mr.  Wilcox,  whom  he  disliked  mm 
than  any  gentleman  of  his  acquaintance.  TW 
agreeable  Mr.  Mortimer  waa  seated  between  dw 
fatiguing  Lady  Mary  and  the  ultra  sharp-iriMt^ 
Mrs-MaxM  ell,  and  youRg  Mortimer  bad  to  8<fcMl 
his  London  andOxiord  comprehenaiOB  into  saik 
a  degree  of  new  inteHigenee  as  might  eaabk 
him  to  comprehend  the  very  senmble,  but  vm 
local  conversation  of  Mr.  Daltou. 

Asto  the  yoangerDalton,  the  all-accamptobM 
and  too-channing  Frederic,  his  conduct  darias 
the  whole  day  was  a  lour  de  forte,  the  perkd 
success  of  which  was  well  calculated  to  inmtie, 
if  increasi^  it  were  possible,  his  proud  caa- 
sciottsness  of  abilinr  to  do  whatevur  he  Kkei 
not  only  with  impunity,  bntiri^udegrreaf  m- 
cess  that  turned  oifficutties  into  triumphs,  oA  ob- 
stacles mto  aids.  Every  tlung  indeed,  oRtbis•^  : 
casion,  seemed  to  ounsphre  io  order  toexhibithju  j 
to  himself  in  aO  his  glory.  Not  only  had  he  ikf  ' 
two  Miss  Mortimers  to  manage  danng  the  dia- 
ner,  both  of  whom  he  knew  were  an«ady 
tractedly  in  love  with  him,  and  both  of  vbon 
he  was  determined  to  keep  in  the  same  coali- 
tion, bat  the  two  Miss  Lewises  and  Hiss  Hu- 
well  were  to  an^  in  the  evening,  with  mm 
of  whom  he  iras  or  lenns.  and  nuly  iateaM 
to  keep  so,  which  tronln  have  rendered  ms 
making  her  an  off^r  of  marriage  predsdy  *e 
occurrence  that  she  at  once  most  ardeudy  it- 
sired  and  most  confidently  expected.  Nor  w 
this  all,  though,  to  say  the  truth,  this  wmM 
for  the  present  have  sufficed  to  satisfy  hin;  ^ 
it  so  chanced  that  Lady  Mary's  usual  well-dre* 
ed  and  very  aristocratic-kmking  serving.uoiWB< 
Mrs.  MoncRtOn,  being  on  this  occasion  brw- 
cook,  her  ladyship  had  thought  ft  neecssoy  ^ 
supply  her  place  as  holder  m  shawls,  aad  i*- 
pairer  of  pins  to  the  iadies  tseve^  'wbo* 
traversed  die  ^rt  dbtwree  from  their  dwell- 
ing on  foot)  by  the  neat-handed  Jessie  PhiNv* 

When  this  summons  was  sent  her, 
beside  the  bed  of  her  still  sutering  moAv; 
Mrs.  MoDckton,  who  fMt  conscious  of  her  »■ 
portance  as  lady's-^naid  and  housekeeper  to  w 
only  lady  of  title  in  the  village  (^r,  of  W*^! 
nobody  ever  thought  of  reckoning  '^.^f^  \ 
for  part  of  the  village,  had  no  notion  of  Waj  I 
kept  wailing  till  the  girl  «hose  to  cob«  d^  \ 
to  ber,  and  therefon  marched  up  to  Mtii* 
room  without  ceremony. 
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be  ber  neuan  kowenr*  was  veil  deliver- 
•dl,  Jmsm  repliei  that  it  was  qwte  inpouible 
A0  aeoM  leave  hew  mother,  whereopon  the 
fMT  aaAnr  bendf  ialerfefed,  desiring  die  nes- 
uager  to  ooavcy  to  her  lady  Je&siB's  huinble 
dily,  and  Ikat  ahe  would  take  cara  to  be  ai 
her  ladysbip'a  house  "exact  to  (he  tiioe."  The 
bctotan,  who  had  abandaace  of  business  on  her 
bnda,  vaiCed  for  no  aiore,  and  descended  the 
stairs  with  the  same  resolute  step  with  which 
she  Lad  aonnted  them,  thoagh  poor  Jessie's 
goitle  vetee  in  son^  to  follow  her  with 
annanses  that  she  did  vet  thiak  it  would  be 
pssiible  fiw  her  to  oome  at  all. 

**aukl  haah!  Jesriel  do  he  qaietl"  said  her 


Dtothetf  holding  her  firmly  by  the  haud,  to  pre- 
veat  her  followiu  the  messenger.  "Betty  Daw- 
son will  come  and  see  after  me;  and  this  is  no 
time,  Jessie,  to  neglect  making  friends.  Thinki 
darling,  bow  you'd  be  in  the  world  without 
frieuds  it'  any  tlung  was  to  happen  to  me  I" 

Jessie  longed  to  tranquillise  her  mother  by  utter- 
ing  one  little  seDteDce,—0De  little  sentence  that 
should  make  her  understand  how  little  likely  she 
was  ever  to  require  the  help  of  any  such  friends  as 
Lady  Mary;  butshewasswoffntosecrecy,and  turn- 
ing away  her  head  to  hide  a  gentle  smile,  she 
meekly  set  herself  to  do  what  her  mother  re- 
milred,  ao  as  to  enable  her  punctually  to  koe|» 
the  ongaganeBt  that  had  been  made  ibr  her. 


Chapter  XIV. 

SM  vmoan  Aoamnrr  am  MHvmevs  RRNcoHtnE— admibakb  arrangkmcnts  or  nr.  jokbs^  tbb 

UUnr  MARY'S  Birn.ER— ADMIRAVLB  DBHEAMOUR  OF  BER  LADYSHIP  IK  ALL  THINGS,  SAVE  IN  MAKING 
THE  CONVEMATHm  A  UTTLE  TOO  PARTICULAR. 


It  bo  happra«d  (hat  die  cania^  which  brovghl 
Mr.  Dalton,  his  wife,  and  son,  to  Lady  Mary's 
dimer  was  closely  followed  to  the  door  h^ 
Ibtl  of  Mr.  MertMBcr,  oooveyiBg  binuself,  his 
nler,  his  daughter,  and  his  son. 

Young  Dalton,  in  springing  from  the  eeHipsge, 
Btrcaived  at  n  glance  whose  it  was  that  fol- 
lowed, and,  stnnding  back  while  his  father  and 
■other  passed  mi,  was  ready  to  receive  the 
MiH  Hortiaiers  ss  they  descended.  Now,  it  was 
only  the  yonoger  of  these  ladies  that  he  had 
Ut,  OD  first  RaakiBC  their  acquaintance,  to  be 
is  suy  degree  -worthy  of  his  particular  notice. 
Ihe  ether,  tboodi  reaUv  a  v«rv  handsome  wo- 
BSB  still,  be  bad  ahniea  as  old,  chiefly  in  the 
hope  of  plagWBg  lus  sister  Ellen,  and  negleeted 
u  nriy,  ohielly  because  be  did  not  deem  it 
■dnahle  to  pat  her  npon  the  list  of  those  whom 
it  vas  Ins  object  to  hold  in  readiness  to  accept 
kin;  for  aever  did  he  for  a  moment  forget  that 
Ike  time  might  come  when  he  might  deem  it 
accessary  to  conclude  a  rapid  malriraonisl  ar- 
nagemeat,  to  secure  himself  from  the  hateful 
(dm  A»t  be  might  pass  away  to  make  room 
ftr  Im  dcteated  sister,  "no  cbiid  of  his  suc- 
ceeding." Bat  (hero  bad  been  aemethiag  in  the 
■nstrained  admiration  of  the  elder  Mus  Morv 
tiwr  which  he  had  found  p^ectly  irresistible; 
nd,  no  longer  designated  as  a  "hideous  old 
■aid,"  she  now  came  in  for  a  very  satisfactorv 
ikare  of  that  |)nwsiscuoa8,  but  most  skilful  gaf- 
hatiy,  by  wnich  he  contrived  to  enchant  all 
sad  offend  aeae.  Afler  assiduously  huiding  out 
Iks  ftir  yoang  Agatha,  who,  bein^  seated  next 
tke  door  of  the  carriage,  received  his  first  attcn- 
ttNis,  he  let  ber  pass  on  after  her  father  and 
krother,  while  be  performed  the  same  ofBee  to 
bar  aoat.  k  was  nearly  impossible  for  any 
yoiog  lady  more  cordially  to  admire  a  young 

eotlemaa  than  Miss  Agatha  Mortimer  atunired 
r.  Frederic  Dalton ,  w  it  wag  possible  to  be- 
tny  that  admiration  more  coqnettishly,  and  in 
ttis  die  handsome  aimt  very  greaUy  surpassed 
the  pretty  niece;  the  eonsequence  of  which 
was,  tha^  alUiongh  the  yoaager  lady  really  en- 
wjti  the  iaestiinable  advutage  of  being  on 
oe  bat  from  which  the  incompatahle  Frederic 
■Blaaded  seme  day  or  other  to  select  a  wife. 


and  that  the  elder  one  did  not,  it  was  the  latter 
who  occupied  the  gentleman's  attention  nwst, 
and  received  the  least  timid  proofe  of  his  devo- 
tion. In  thus  indulgii^  his  vanity,  the  young 
man  knew  diat  be  run  no  risk  with  his  yoaneer 
adorers;  well  aware  that,  let  him  go  what 
lengths  he  would,  he  coiild  in  a  moment  set 
all  right  again  with  any  of  them,  by  merely 
muttering  iii  their  youthful  ears  the  mystic  words 
"old  maid."  \*'hil»  under  twenty,  a  girl  not 
onlv  thinks  that  every  woman  five  years  above 
it  oas  passed  her  bloom,  but  feels  her  own 
yonlh  to  bo  sueb  a  tower  of  slrenglh  against 
rivabhi|»,  that  she  laughs  at  all  the  artillery 
which  riper  beauty,  or  riper  tiUent  either,  cm 
bruig  against  it.  No  one  knew  all  this  better 
than  Frederic  Dalton,  and  in  the  case  of  Miss 
M(»timer  (his  knowledge  permitted  him  to  en- 
large his  love-making  amnserauits  very  agree- 
ably. 

Amongst  many  other  good  points,  Miss  Mor- 
timer had  an  extremely  pretty  font;  and  as  she 
stepped  oot  of  the  carriage  upon  the  present 
occasion,  this  pretty  foot  slipped  on  one  side^ 
and  there  appeared  lo  be  most  imminent  danger 
of  her  Alliiw  fwrward  upon  her  handsome  nose. 
Frederic  Dalton  gallantly  saved  her,  however, 
from  this  catastrophe,  and,  whrni  he  bad  placed 
heron  the  ground,  said,  "Upon  my  soiil,  Miss 
Mortimer,  you  ought  alwavs  to  have  a  pair  of 
clogs  ready  to  put  on  wneo  you  get  out  of 
your  carriage." 

"Clogs?'  she  replied;  *'what  oan  yon  mean, 
you  cruel  creature  i" 

"Why,  1  mean.  Miss  Mortimer,  that  your 
feet  are  positively  too  small  to  trust  tot  i  widi 
to  heaven  yon  woold  let  me  have  a  cast  taken 
from  one  of  them !  By  Jupiter,  1  would  have 
il  modelled  in  gold,  and  wear  it, — natural  sice, 
observe,— at  my  watch-chain  I " 

"How  can  you  run  on,  talking  such  abomin- 
able nonsense,"  she  replied,  "wnile  J  am  suf- 
fering so?  I  have  positively  sprained  my  ankle 
—I  have,  indeed,"  she  continued,  leaning  heavily 
on  his  arm  as  she  spoke. 

Under  these  circumstances,  it  was,  of  course, 
abaelutdy  necessary  that  Frederic  Dalton  ahoold 
continue  to  support  her  till  she  could  he  placed 
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in  a  chair:  and  he  accordingly  aceempaided 
her  into  the  little  parlour,  fitted  op  for  the 

nonce  as  a  lady's  robing-room,  where  Agatha 
was  already  engaged  arranging  her  ringlets,  and 
where  Jessie  Phillips  stood,  oneqaalled  in  love- 
liness,  but  turning  so  deadly  pale  upon  seeing 
him  enter  (regarding  with  an  air  of  tender  so- 
licitude the  lady  on  his  arm),  that,  upon  raising 
his  eyes  to  her  face,  he  felt  persuaded  that  she 
was  about  to  fall  to  the  ground  in  a  fainting 
fit.  As  much  power  of  loving  as  the  young 
gentleman  possessed  (which,  in  truA,  was  not 
much')  was  eertainir  at  that  moment  In  as  foil 
action  as  it  ever  nad  been  for  the  frail  fair 
creature  before  him,  and  for  the  space  of  about 
two  seconds  be  felt  disposed  to  stretch  forth 
bis  arms  to  support  her  :  but  a  second  (bought 
suggested  a  better  mode  of  saving  her  from  the 
effect  of  her  over-wrouglit  feelings;  he  looked 
at  her  steadily,  and  frowned.  The  result  proved 
his  wisdom.  Poor  Jessie  had  never  before  met 
his  eye  without  receiving  from  it  all  the  pas- 
sionate tenderness  that  it  bad  power  (o  express; 
and  the  contrast  was  anite  as  effectnat  in  rous- 
ing her  spirits  as  a  glass  of  cold  water  could 
have  been.  She  gave  one  short  gasp,  unobserved 
by  all  but  him,  and  then  furtively  supporting 
herself  by  the  back  of  the  chair  that  bad  re- 
ceived Miss  Mortimer,  she  contrived  to  artica- 
late  an  inquiry  if  the  lady  bad  hurt  herself. 

"Indeed,  I  am  afraid  sol"  replied  Frederic, 
assiduously  bending  over  her,  and  ingeniously 
mantsuvring,  as  he  did  so,  to  insinuate  his  band 
under  a  shawl  that  hung  over  the  chairs  and  to 
ive  a  very  eloquently  tender  pressure  to  the 
and  of  Jessie,  which  lay  concealed  onder  it; 
"what  can  we  do  for  her?" 

"Do  for  me?"  cried  the  lively  lady,  jomp- 
ing  Dp,  and  very  nearly  displacing,  as  she  did 
so,  the  protecting  shawl.  "Do  for  me?  You 
have  very  nearly  done  for  me  already  by  your 
extraordinary  manner  of  helping  me  out  of 
the  carriage.  But  I  helieve,  nevertheless,  that 
I  shall  survive,  and  even  reach  the  drawing-room, 
if  yon  will  give  me  your  arm  in  a  qniet  rational 
manner,  and  without  playing  any  more  tricks." 

On  bearing  this,  Dalton  started  forward  from 
his  station  behind  her  chair,  and  bending  him- 
self down,  so  that  she  might  have  the  support 
of  hb  arm  in  rising,  said,  "I  will  assist  yon 
to  reach  the  drawing-room,  Miss  Mortimer,  be- 
cause, if  I  do  not,  1  suppose  it  will  not  he  cor- 
rect for  me  to  have  the  honour  of  conducting 
Miss  Agatha;  but  the  very  moment  I  get  yoq 
there,  I  mean  to  commence  a  quarrel  with  you 
that  shall  he  eternal!" 

These  words  were  accompanied  with  the  ten- 
derest  possible  pressare  of  the  arm  that  had 
coquettisbly  entwined  itself  with  his,  while  pre- 
cisely at  the  same  moment  be  exchanged  a 
glance  with  Agatha,  his  share  of  which  express- 
ed as  broad  a  degree  of  quizzing  towards  her 
atut  as  he  thought  it  decorous  to  exhibit;  and 
then,  just  as  they  were  leaving  the  room,  the 
Young  roan  turned  his  head,  and,  safely  unseen 
by  boA  the  ladies,  contrived  to  give  a  look  at 
Jessie,  which  ended  by  raising  his  fine  eyes  to 
heaven  as  if  fervently  calling  upon  the  angelic 
host  to  witness  the  intnuity  and  eternity  of  his 
passion  for  her! 


Frederie  DdlMi  knew,  when  he  set  oat,  (hit 
he  shoald  have  a  good  deal  of  bwsiaess  en  )m 

hands  before  the  day  was  over :  he  had  rmm- 
bered  this  as  be  stood  before  his  gian,  ^raig 
the  last  triumphant  hmsh  to  his  glossy  hair, 
and  he  smiled  at  himself  sofUy  ana  ^ortively, 
as  he  was  wont  to  do  upon  all  the  ladies  ■ 
succession,  as  they  submitted  tbemeelvn  ms' 
after  another,  to  the  magnetism  of  his  eves. 
And  then  he  laoshed  outright,  exelanniagutf 
aloud,  "Poor  little  Ibolsl— Vet,  npoa  lay  soid, 
I  don't  see  how  diey  can  bd»  it,  either." 

Bat,  when  making  his  calewations,  opoa  (hit 
occasion,  of  the  business  that  lay  before  km, 
he  ceruinly  did  not  anticipate  that  an  iaHrriew 
with  his  lovely  victim  was  to  make  a  put  of 
it;  and  for  an  instant  the  sight  of  her  sweet 
sad  face  had  given  him  a  slint  pang,  buhIc  m 
in  about  equdi  proportions  of  fr^ht,  pity,  aai 
love;  bat  from  this  be  recovered,  almost  before 
one  coald  say  "it  was,"  and  for  the  test  of 
the  day  no  thought  of  Jessie  interfered  of  saf- 
ficient  weight  to  check  the  airy  gaiety  ef  hii 
spirits  for  a  moment 

When  Lady  Mary  Weyland  did  permit  he^ 
self  to  be  wrought  npon  by  her  vanity  te  traas- 
gross  the  laws  prescribed  by  her  economy,  she 
enjoyed  the  disptay  which  it  led  lo  exceeoiaKlT- 
Strongly  convinced  that  no-  person,  not  mmj 
bom,  could,  by  possibility,  acqnire  elegaace  m 
manner  in  equal  perfection  with  those  who  wei^ 
die  keenly  reigned  the  oppertnatty  whi^  r^ 
ceiving  company  afforded  ner  oi  di^la^  Is 
advantage  aU  those  nameless  mces  of  demeia- 
our  which  she  was  oonseiws  M  poaaesaing.  Het 
standards  of  perfection  in  this  respect  were,  of 
course,  to  be  songht  among  her  early  associates; 
and,  her  mnnory  not  being  over-charged  will 
any  great  variety  of  matters,  she  retained  ii 
all  their  pristine  freshness  the  recoUeetioa  <f 
the  ways  and  manners  of  Cron^on  Abbey,  be- 
fore its  stately  owner  had  been  forced  to  bmi 
a  little  before  that  powerful  flood  of  CootineittI 
innovation  which  has  released  English  dra«riK 
rooms  from  so  madi  nngraoefol  stiffness.  Lsqr 
Bhry,  however,  had  wholly  escaped  Ais  (•» 
tagton,  and  nothing  could  he  more  perfet  la 
its  way  than  die  reception  which  she  now  an 
to  the  rather  miscellaneoas  party  she  had  » 
vited.  Her  ancient  serving-man,  and  the  villige 
youth  who  filled  the  twofold  office  of  gardener 
and  footman,  were  both  habited  in  nil  itm 
livery  suits,  the  hltek  and  yellow  lace  on  w^A 
at  the  least  two  inches  wide,  was  boMly  mm 
into  points,  round  collar,  pocket-holes,  aad 
waistcoat  lUpt,  till  it  formed  sneh  an  aiaoar 
of  splendonr  as  mi|^t  well  d^nd  them  A«« 
the  ordinary  ^iliarity  of  the  neighbonriag  »• 
mesties,  who  were  oondescendfingly  infinmM* 
on  arriving  with  their  respeelive  maslers,  ttei 
they  might  "stay  to  wait**  The  aide-board 
made  to  seem  very  massively  resplendeat  9J 
the  Caleb  Balderston-like  skill  of  the  veneraUe 
Mr.  Jones,  her  ladyship's  bntler;  and,  as  e^vj 
successive  servant  that  arrived  was  desired  M 
stand  in  line  betwem  the  hall  steps  sad  the 
diawing-room  door,  while  Mr.  Joqm  and  w 
broad-shouldered  deputy,  with  their  hlaang  hv 
eries,  made  the  vary  most  of  thewselvas  « 
they  pronoBBced  aloud  the  names  of  all  comts 
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«t  His  two  cxtresiities,  the  genenl  efi^  was 
reaJly  eveir  Uiing  that  tfw  high-bon  hostesa 
coQid  desnre.  I 

FoHuoitely  for  the  feelings  of  the  iavited, 
her  ladyship  s  gracioesness  increased  in  exact 
pro^rtion  to  Ibe  state  which  the  occasion  per* 
miUed  her  to  pat  on.  When  her  powerful  love 
of  a  raUter  and  a  good  dinner  indaced  her  to 
convey  herself  in  her  pony  chaise  from  house 
to  hoBse  throughout  the  village  whenever  a 
kilcben  chimney  sent  forth  a  broader  column 
of  smoke  than  usual,  she  was  rather  apt  to 
settle  accounts  between  her  pride  and  her  coo- 
descension  by  patting  en  a  good  deal  of  hauteur 
in  nceivhig  the  hospitalities  ofTered  to  her;  bnt 
an  (his  occasion  her  pride  displayed  itseu  by 
a  more  amiable  species  of  dignity,  and  she  was 
made  op  of  bows,  and  smiles,  and  all  sorts  of 
gncionsness  and  affability. 

When  the  important  moment  of  placing  her- 
self at  the  head  of  her  table  arrived,  she  gave 
B  glance  over  the  well-covered  board,  and  was 
utisfied.  And,  in  troth,  her  old  servants,  who 
had  preuv  nearly  as  much  Crompton  Abbey 
pride  as  berself,  had  made  the  very  best  aad 
the  very  most  of  the  privilege  accorded  by 
ftetr  lady  mistress  to  do  wnat  they  conid  amongst 
tW  lanners  round  in  the  way  of  dndts  and 
pigeons,  and  eels  and  trout,  and  (hose  sort  of 
irifles,  iriitch,  of  coarse,  cost  them  next  to  no- 
thing; but  which,  if  she  set  about  bnyii]^,  wonM 
ran  op  bills  a  S^^t  deal  hi^er  than  me  should 
Khe  to  pay.  There  is  certainlY  stil)  remaining 
Ik  England,  notwithstanding  all  onr  long  inti- 
macy with  (he  Contineolj  a  very  mysterious 
affection  for  titles.  It  wonld  be  vain  to  deny 
thii  the  begging  cajoleries  of  her  ladyship  s 
domestics  would  have  been  probably  much  less 
successful  had  her  ladyship  not  been  her  lady- 
ship, and  had  the  phrase  ran,  Missis  will  be  so 
l^eased,"  instead  of  "My  lady  will  be  so  pleas> 
ed."  As  it  was,  however,  the  result  was  an  ex- 
eellent  dinner,  and  there  was  considerable  tact 
sod  cleverness  in  the  way  in  which  Lady  Shry 
exchanged  a  glance,  first  vrith  one  contributor 
aod  then  with  another,  with  a  flattering  air  of 
I  Mn^emikt  intelligence,  diat»  iriiila  it  per- 
tecAy  satisSed  the  person  to  vnuim  it  was  ad- 
dnased,  left  the  rest  of  die  company  most  jadi- 
tMKuly  in  the  dark. 

Up  to  this  point  it  was  quite  impossible  diat 
any  degree  of  talent  on  her  part  conld  have 
improved  the  reception  thus  given  to  the  new 
tomoiissiooer;  bnt  it  may,  perhaps,  be  fairly 
doabted  whether  a  little  more  general  knowledge 
ot  the  world  might  not  have  led  her  ladyship 
to  permit  the  conversation  to  flow  on  in  the 
desBltory  course  which  it  had  followed  during 
the  dumer,  instead  of  pacing  him  the  qnestion- 
*hle  compliment  of  turnug  it  upon  the  subject 
of  his  arrival  amnig  Aem,  and  the  nature  of 
the  commission  whiek  had  brought  him. 

When  Mr.  Mortimer  first  found  himself  in 
ne  society  of  his  new  neighbours,  not  at  the 
Surdians'  board,  bnt  at  the  dinner-table,  be 
^trafnlly  and  snccessively  mviceavred,  as  we 
have  seen,  to  avoid  being  led  into  any  discus- 
tioB  tm  the  subiec^  and  made  his  escape  to  the 
udies  ae  ipeeAly  as  possible.  Bnt  on  the  pre- 
KBt  Dcenion  uan  were  no  ladies  to  esc^te 


to;  and,  moreover,  he  had  no  longer  the  same 
nervous  averseu'-ss  to  the  subject  which  he  had 
Mt  what  sitting  down  with  a  party  of  gen- 
rtemen,  to  whose  character,  temper,  and  opi- 
nions, he  was  a  perfect  stranger.  This  was  the 
case  no  longer.  Mr.  Mortimer  was  by  this  time 
as  well  acquainted  with  the  feelings  and  opi- 
nions of  his  neighbours  on  the  subject  of  the 
bill  as  if  he  had  heard  every  syllable  that  either 
of  them  had  ever  said  upon  it,  from  the  day 
it  was  first  canvassed  among  them  to  the  pre- 
sent hour. 

Mr.  Mortimer  was  too  moeh  a  man  of  the 
world,  and  of  ranch  too  sound  a  judgment,  to 
permit  any  of  the  Ueepbrook  variations  of  opi- 
nion on  this  snl^ect  to  afiect  in  the  very  slight- 
est degree  his  feelings  towards  the  individuals 
who  held  them.  If  he  found  those  who  were 
hostile  to  the  bill  agreeable  and  estunable  men, 
tfiey  continued  in  his  opinion  as  agreeable  and 
estimable  after  he  had  discovered  their  hostility 
as  before;  nor  did  the  most  cordial  approval 
of  the  act,  and  all  the  consequences  which  had 
followed  it,  in  the  slightest  degree  propitiate 
Ids  good  liking.  The  subject  was  one  to  whidi 

firenous  to  his  appointment,  he  had  givM  verv 
ittle  attention.  Essentially;  from  his  youtn 
upwards,  a  London  man,  his  statistics  were 
London  statistics,  his  experience  London  ex- 
perience. 

Few  men  conld  have  spoken  better,  or  judged 
with  more  clear-beaded,  practical  good  sense, 
on  the  new  systwn  of  police  than  Mr.  Mortimer. 
He  was  old  enough  to  remember  the  almses 
and  absurdities  of  the  old  mode  of  protecting 
Ae  metropolis,  and  young  enough  to  couqwehoM 
all  the  aavantages  of  the  new  one.  He  was  tol- 
erably well  acquainted,  too,  with  the  oom^ 
rhtive  excdience  of  the  diflisrent  charitable  in- 
stitutions,  and  liberally  and  conscientiously  sup- 
ported those  which  he  judged  to  be  most  ser- 
viceable to  the  poor;  but,  like  most  othw  de- 
nizens of  the  metropolis,  he  did  not  estimate 
the  importance  of  the  rural  population  at  its 
inst  value;  or  rather  its  value  was  not  a  sub- 
ject to  which  he  had  been  led  to  pay  attention. 
The  s  tream  of  wedth  for  ever  flowinjs  into  Lon- 
don, fed  as  it  was  by  the  ceaseless  ndnstry  of 
the  three  kingdoms,  was  to  him,  as  to  all  other 
Englishmen,  a  source  of  patriotic  pride;  but  of 
the  actual  or  comparative  condition  of  those 
who  contributed  to  it  he  knew  infinitely  less, 
notwithstanding  his  various  and  widely  extended 
intellectnal  knowledge,  than  any  fair  average 
specimen  of  a  connti^  gentleman,  who,  besides 
living  in  the  midst  of  industry,  as  every  Eng- 
lishman must  do,  has  that  sort  of  personal  ac- 
quaintuice  with  its  agents  which  all  the  reudent 
rural  gentry  must  have,  and  which  the  reudeot 
city  goitry  must  be  without 

This  is  a  spedes  of  ignorance,  however,  with 
which  no  genuine  Londoner  can  be  fairly  re- 
proached. How  is  such  a  one  to  become  per- 
sonally intimate  and  familiar  with  any  portion 
of  the  indnstrioos  pour,  except  his  own  domestic 
servants,  who  are  a  class  as  much  essentially 
apart  as  the  bishops  or  judges?  He  may  pretty 
well  guess  at  their  wants,  indeed,  en  grand,  in- 
asmuch  as  food,  clothing,  and  sh^ter,  are  need- 
fol  to  all;  bnt  as  to  the  enormous  importanoe 
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to  ibeir  noral  u  well  as  to  Aeir  physical  exist- 
•nce,  of  every  recnlatioii,  howevw  seemijtfly 
trifling,  which  touches  upon  their  humble  rights 
and  old-time  privileges,  he  knows  no  more  than 
his  lady's  lapdog.  And  so  it  was,  of  coarse, 
with  Mr.  Mortimer.  He  bad  accepted,  with  the 
eonscientioas  eagerness  of  an  affectionate  father, 
an  appointment  which,  he  traeted,  would  enable 
him,  together  with  bis  moderate  patrimony,  to 
pennit  us  children  to  cantiniie  in  the  euoyment 
of  iIm  comfints  and  ad-notaMs  to  winch  they 
had  hitherto  been  accostomed,  and  ^t^iich  his 
declining  basiness  had  lately  given  bim  reason  to 
fear  most  be  restricted.  Who  can  blame  him  for 
this  ?  Who  can  reproach  bim  with  any  dereliction 
of  principle,  though  be  did  undertake  duties  upon 
the  jndicious  discbarge  of  which  depended  the 
welt-being  of  hundreds,  while  in  utter  i^rance  of 
what  those  duties  were?  He  had  received  his  in- 
structions with  that  honest  intention  of  abiding  by 
tlHBm,  which  every  hononrable  maa  ought  to  feel 
when  accepting  an  office  fw  whichbe  is  to  be  paid, 
upon  condition  of  perfomingdie  duties  annexed 
to  it  in  short,  it  was  impoasU^le  for  anjr  public 
servant  to  come  to  the  eaeculion  of  bis  trust 
with  a  mind  mwe  fiM  from  pnyudice,  and  a 

rt  more  willing  to  do  what  was  right,  than 
Mortimor.  Aner  stating  this,  it  is  melan- 
dnly  to  be  obliged  to  confess,  that  either  of 
the  silly  Miss  Lewises,  bad  they  been  called 
upon  to  decide  how  relief  should  be  adminis- 
tered in  any  individual  case  in  the  parish  of 
Deepbrook,  would  have  been  more  likely  to  decide 
judiciously  than  our  accomplished  commissioner. 

But  though  Mr.  Mortimer  bad  already,  with 
all  the  innooeuce  of  a  child  unborn,  committed 
one  or  two  sad  blunders;  though,  in  one  ease, 
he  had  decided  that  a  drunken  young  rogue, 
who  had  j^st  married  a  female,  about  as  estim- 
able as  tumself,  by  whom  he  bad  three  child- 
ren, riiould  receive  four  loaves  of  bread  at  his 
marten,  "up  at  High  Street"  (where  he  ear- 
ned on  a  snug  lime  trade  as  a  rectiver  of 
stolen  goods},  because  he  had  brokM  his  arm 
(in  a  dranken  squabble);  and  though  he  had 
enforced  die  l^ai  necessity  of  comiu;  into  the 
house  upon  a  widow  woman,  who  bad  main- 
tained herself  and  three  children  by  working 
like  a  horse  at  any  labour  that  was  proposed 
to  her,  becaase  he  did  not  happen  to  know  that 
she  Muttered  dreadfully,  and  could  not  pronounce 
the  word  **yes,"  which  would  have  been  the 
satisfactory  answer  to  a  question  he  had  very 
atteotirely  put  to  her  when  invuiring  the  reason 
of  her  present  want  of  help:  though  these,  and 
some  few  other  accidents  of  the  sauie  kind,  had 
already  occurred,  Mr.  Mortnner,  strong  in  tbo 
consciousness  of  upright  intentions,  and  totally 
uncottscioos  of  the  mischief  be  bad  been  doing; 
in  no  degree  shared  the  embarrassment  of  one 
or  two  of  the  gentlemen  present,  when  Lady 
Mary  pompously  entered  upon  the  subject  of 
his  commission,  and  the  peculiar  happiness  of 
the  Mi^ihourlHwd  in  havmghim  appointed  "to 
wuieh  «v«r  the  wants  of  tluB  poor  and  the  in- 
MreaU  of  the  rich." 

''Yen  an  Tury  kind,"  r«^ed  Mr.  Mortimer, 
sauli^;  <*I  shall  he  only  too  hapny  if  I  can 
«oatiiMO  to  merit  Uw  MmtinnatioB  or  such  kind 
feelii«a." 


"CentiHie  to  merit  t"  mutteaed  Captain  Hu* 
well  to  himself;  as  be  recollected  the  misenUo 
countenance  of  Nannv  Brigp  at  the  mswal 
he  bad  been  siknceo  in  ms  pleadii^  for  » 
little  temporary  out-door  relief  for  her,  till  a  Ml 
at  the  baker's  was  paid  off,  which  had  hm 
run  up  during  a  long  illness. 

"May  I  have  the  pleasure  of  taking  wine  vidi 
you,  daptain  Maxwell?"  «Md  the  nncoMdsH 
comeiisaioiier,  just  as  this  Ut  of  private  gm^ 
ling  had  passed  thros^  the  heart  of  the  lai- 
hearted  veteran. 

"It  isn't  his  fault,"  thought  the  captain,  vilk 
a  smiling  nod  of  assent.  **It  is  not  with  biai 
we  ought  to  ^aarrd,  but  with  Ae  feels  Ibsi 
sent  him." 

"How  thankful  we  ought  to  be,  partieaUrij 
such  of  us  as  are  connected  with  the  laedM 
interest,"  resumed  Lady  Mary,  "that  the  pro- 
visional and  hereditary  legislature  have  at  IragA 
relieved  the  country  from  the  tremeudens  m> 
dm  under  which  it  was  sinking  durmg  iW 
existence  of  the  old  poorJaw,  Ut.  MoruisrI 
It  must,  I  am  sure,  be  delightml  to  yon  to  be- 
come an  agent  in  so  euellMt  a  weikl" 

Mr.  Mortimer  bowed  and  smiled,  and  m- 
ployed  bimaelf  very  asadnously  in  carving  mm 
chix^  which  were  set  before  bim. 

"1,  who  have  still  in  my  ears  the  lamntaiiMi 
of  (be  biJf-niined  land-owners  of  my  aalivt 
cowty,  cannot  fail  to  experience  extreme  sstii- 
faetion  at  the  unimeet  of  peaces  plenty,  ui 
happiness,  whick  thia  recent  most  invahuUe 
enactment  is  likely  t«  produce,"  again  resuM4 
the  indefatigable  lady  at  the  head  of  the  tsbla, 
determined  to  make  her  flatterii^  receptiea  o! 
Mr.  Mortimer  as  perfect  as  posNble;  "IsuppoM. 
Mr.  Dalton,"  she  added,  DMOtioosIy,  ''we  sbkU 
soon  bear  ofyour  raising  your  rents,  notbwitb 
standing  we  all  know  tbu  you  are  no  gripiii 
landlora." 

<'Yonr  ladyship  is  very  obliging,"  repliBjl 
Mr.  Dalton,  dryly,  "but  1  oaanot  say  1  antici- 
pate at  present  any  increase  of  landed  reveaac 
lirom  the  operations  of  the  new  poor-law." 

"God  forbid  yon  ahonldt"  said  Mrs.  Buck- 
burst,  earnestly;  "it  would  he  very  twi^le  ts 
think  that  a  measure  iriiich  has  brought  incmie 
of  soffsringtomany  aneedy,  hard-working  ■as, 
should  bring  superfluous  wealth  to  the  iAe 
ridi.' ' 

Lady  Mary  drew  herself  up,  and  looked  oi- 
fended  I  Mr.  Lewis  ventured  to  utter  a  iaial 
whistle,  but,  weodtly  recoUectiog  himself  al^ 
ped  short,  Ukd  said,  laughingly,-:- 

"TUs  is  qmie  new.  Mm.  Buckhorst  I  never 
expected  that  1  should  live  to  see  you  ma 
Radical." 

"Live  a  little  longer,  Mr.  Ijowis,"  repUed  tae 
old  lady,  retonung  his  smile,  "and  yoa  aiy 
chance  to  see  the  very  stauaebest  old  Xoriea 
among  us  tuna  Chartist  The  peace  of  the  coaa- 
try  aaay  be  tolerably  safe,  perhaps,  from  us  ^ 
present  and  1  pledge  you  the  honoar  of  a  gen- 
tlewoman, that,  to  the  best  of  rav  knowledgt 
and  belief,  I  hvr*  not  a  single  pike,  or  eves 
pike-head,  in  my  poaeeasion ;  indeed.  1  thiek  i 
may,  for  a  good  while  to  seme,  abstain  inm 
acts  of  overt  vfolenee,  on  account  of  the  ten* 
peraaent  of  my  heuetholdl  for  Molly,  vbs  » 
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my  neiriy  threescore,  has  never  yet  arastered 
Bhiwal  courage  enougli  to  kill  a  moose ;  and 
I  knew  ibatf  vith  all  the  uins  1  cm  take,  it 
will  resile  a  good  Trhile  to  work  her  op  to 
any  active  pHch  of  valovr;  bat  1  wosld  rueom* 
mend  no  man  to  jud^e  of  the  danger  of  rash 
Ittislation  by  estimatug  the  mischief  tliat  an 
oil  woman  may  do." 

"I  beg  your  pardon,  BIrs.  Buckhurst,  for  ex- 
pressing my  sentiments  so  plainly;  bat,  certaiDly, 
I  never  was  so  asloniahed  in  my  whole  life  as 
at  bearing  what  sounds  so  very  like  treason 
aid  rebeluoB  ftll  firom  yoor  lips,"  uid  Lady 
Mary,  looking  most  anfeignedly  shacked. 
sorennly  assare  yoa,  ma'am,  that  till  this  very 
moment  I  firmly  belieTed  yon  to  be  a'Conser- 
vatrre;  and  I  cannot  help  nyiag*  that  I  imagiae 
the  Dachess  thinks  so  too." 

As  her  ladyship  proooaaced  these  words, 
which  she  did  in  the  freezing  tone  ol  sabdaea 
tudifaation,  she  gave  a  circmar  glance  round 
the  (able,  which  seemed  to  challenge  iIk  svm- 
patby  of  the  company  in  ker  diamay.  Mr.  lum- 
niofioa  and  Mr.  Wilcox  both  looked  as  if  greatly 
iacfaaed  to  hagli;  Mr.  Dalton  seemed  suqprisM^ 
Captoin  Haxwdl  ddit^ted,  Mr.  Lewis  amnsed, 
and  Mr.  Movtiiaer  paz^ed.;  while  ^ooag  Dal- 
ton whispered,  in  a  tone  which  was  intenaed  to 
be  andibie  to  his  two  fair  acnghbours,  and  to 
nobody  else, — 

"Ca^tai!  isn't  it?  We  shall  have  the  two 
old  laiies  palliiw  caps  ia  a  minute." 

Nobody  else,  however,  ^ke  for  a  few  se- 
mmU,  and  then  Captain  Haxwcll  broke  the  si- 
knee  by  saying, — 

"And  wKat  principles  do  yoa  assign  to  me. 
Lady  Bbry?  Am  1  Radical  or  Conservalive  in 
|«nr  estiawtion?" 

"Oh,  mj  dear  sir,"  replied  her  ladyship,  in 
a  tone  diat  was  almost  aflectioaate,  "1  doubt  if 
there  is  any  hadj  liviiw  bold  edoagh  to  doubt 
|(wr  principles.  TbankGod!  on  that  poiat  there 
can  be  no  dehision.  We  all  know  that  Cap- 
tttn  Mtxweil  has  fought  and  bled  for  has  king 
nd  Goontry,  and  I,  for  one,  should  thiak  it  a 
lort  of  treason  to  doubt  his  loyalty." 

"I  thank  yoa,  madam,"  replied  the  veteran; 
"1  believe,  as  tiaies  go,  my  loyalty  may  be 
coiiidered  as  jntty  tdmablyHaanck;  bat  yet, 
wing  lb.  MartimOT's  presence  and  your  lady- 
liifi,  1  seipaet  that  npon  this  foiat  I  «a  quite 
u  moh  a  Badical  and  a  toaitor  as  Mn.  Back- 
bmt" 

"I  feel  very  grateful  to  you.  Captain  Max- 
*ell,"  said  Mr.  Mortimer,  good-hamouicdly, 
"for  not  treating  rae  as  tbe  iacaraation  of  the 
^  nider  which  f  hoM  the  appointment  which 
mspmebere.  1  assure  yoa,l  should  feel  tUs 
■lT<Hnteeat  an  intoleiable  burden,  if  you  iiiL" 

**  We  shoald  pay  yon  a  vei^  bad  eonplinent, 
*v,  if  we  thought  yoa  likely  (a  t^e  umbrage 
UsdismtioB  upon  the  poor>laws,  even  tfaouch 
MM  anong  as  may  not  consider  then  as  the 
■jMt  pnrfect  code  that  ever  was  fonaed,"  ro- 
P|Kd  Captain  Maxwell,  with  an  air  of  [wofes- 
aoaal  frankness  that  a<eU  became  him,  adding 
a  paase  of  a  auHnent,  and  with  a  very 
Jl«««iis  bow-  «Aad  moreover,  BIr.  Mortimer, 
bad  compliment  waaM,  if  i  aistake  nat, 
^  »«y  ill  deserroL" 


I  really  think  it  wo^,"  rcnlied  the  amiaUe 
cwmaussioaer,  retvniag  his  bow  with  a  nod 
and  a  saule  of  cordial  good-wilL  "  I  fUrly  con- 
fess that  I  tUnk  the  law  is  an  exceedingly  good 
law,  and  that  I  hope  and  trust  I  may  do  goo4 
by  endeavouring  to  act  up  to  the  spirit  of  it; 
but  this  opinion  has  not  with  me  the  slightest 
tendency  to  make  tbe  free  examination  of  the 
question  disagreeable.  Oa  tbe  contrarv,  I  am  of 
opiaion,  diat  it  is  always  good  to  nod  an  op* 
portunity  of  giving  reasoa  for  the  faith  that  is 
to  as :  and  I  give  yon  my  honour  that  1  would 
rather  be  deaf  and  damh  this  moment  than 
shrink  either  from  speakiag  my  own  opinion, 
or  listening  ta  th^  of  otters." 

There  was  in  Mr.  Mortimer's  manner  of  say- 
iag  this  BO  much  evidmt  froaae  fin  and  sincerity, 
that  no  single  iadtvidaal  present,  who  appeared  to 
listen  to  bim ,  except  Lady  Mary,  felt  the  slightest 
donbt  but  that  be  would  rather  like  discasstoM 
on  the  subject  thaa  not;  but  the  lady  hostess 
was  ID  a  perfect  agony.  A  sadden  re* 
collection  of  the  cautions  politeaess  of  her  noble 
brother  shot  across  her  brain,  and  gave  bar 
such  a  tiirUl  of  shame  and  regret  at  having  al- 
luded to  the  Tocatioa  of  her  stranger  guest,  and 
thereby  bringing  upon  him  so  mneh  intolerable 
impertmeace,  uaat  she  at  once  resolved  to  pot 
a  stop  to  it  by  the  authority  which  she  rat 
vested  ia  her,  both  as  lady  of  the  feast  and 
danehter  of  tbe  Earl  of  Cromptoa.  Uavtag  coma 
to  this  delerminatioa,  she  drew  herself  up  to  a 
considerably  greater  height  lhaa  the  generality 
of  ladies  can  obtain  when  sitting,  and,  while 
the  principal  gentlemen  of  her  party  were  be- 
ginning to  look  particularly  oemlbitahle  and 
at  their  ease  widi  their  agreeable  new  acqnauib- 
ance,  she  thas  addressed  dms:— 

1  trust  yoa  irill  excuse  the  liberty  I  take, 
geDtlemeo,  in  interfering  with  the  subject  of 
your  discourse;  but  you  must  forgive  me  for 
saying,  that  my  notions  of  good  breeding  and 
hospitality  (received,  as  1  most  take  the  liberty 
of  observing,  in  the  halls  of  my  aoble  ances- 
tors), render  the  leadeacy  to  personality,  which 
I  now  observe,  indescribably  painfal  to  me,  and 
I  therefore  request  diat  yoa  will  do  aae  the 
favour  of  dunging  the  subject  o{  canrarsaltaa 
imaMdiaMy." 

This  manifesto  ym  leceived  with  eonaider- 
ably  more  good  natare  than  it  deserved.  The 
gentlemen  bowed  in  retam  for  the  solemn  cir- 
oriar  bow  Ae  bestowed  upon  Ulea^  as  she 
concluded  her  speech,  and  theo  began  driukiag 
wine  together,  sod  gossiping  aboait  the  read^ 
and  the  rain,  and  the  com,  and  the  eovies,  and 
such  "small  deer,"  till  her  ladyship  had  re- 
covered her  ooawosvre.  By  the  tune  thb  happy 
recovery  was  effected,  tM  dinner  was  ov«r, 
and  the  cloth  wMidiawn.  Then  followed  the 
valedictory  glass  of  wtne  to  each  lady,  a  aignal 
bow  first  addressed  to  Mrs.  Dalton,  and  the* 
cireolated  among  the  rest  and  then  the  party 
separated:  Ae  lackless  Mies  to  eadaie  the 
dignity  of  Lady  Mary  tiU  they  were  reunited, 
aad  the  h^pier  gentiemen  to  enjoy  their  release 
from  it 

As  soon  as  the  moveoMat  at  the  diaaer4abl«^ 
which  follows  this  separation,  had  been  made, 
bringing  Mr.  Wilcox  to  the  top  ed  it,  and  the 
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rest  of  the  cendemen  into  the  ekaira  next  Um 
on  either  side,  he  gave  the  health  of  Lady 
Mary  Wetland,  wHh  a  very  decorous  halt- 
tuuMt  which  was  immediately  drank  by  all  pre- 
•eot,  with  a  degree  of  good-homoored  readiness 
which  seemed  sli^Uy  to  indicate  the  pleasure 
they  received  from  uving  reached  the  moment 
when  it  was  proper  to  pay  her  this  compli- 
menL  Mr.  Dalton,  who,  by  the  recent  move- 
ment, was  now  placed  next  Mr.  Mortimer,  ad- 
dressed him  with  an  air  of  great  cordiality,  and, 
in  a  tone  (hat  was  intended  to  be  andible  to 
(he  whole  party,  said, — 

"Hunk  Mortimer,  that  yon  are  not  of 
the  same  mind  as  hw  ladyship  respecting  the 
style  in  whi^  yoar  commissionership  is  to  be 
treated  among  us.  Free  discusnon,  and  a  sin- 
cerely cordial  co-operation  between  the  com- 
missioners appointed  by  the  crown  and  the  re- 
sident connt^  gentlemen,  is,  in  my  opinion, 
exactly  all  (bat  is  wanted  to  make  the  new 
law  an  exceedingly  good  law;  and  i  rejoice 
heartily  to  perceive  that  we  have  ev«y  reason 
to  hope  for  this  luder  yotnr  sway." 

'*  I  hope  and  trust  we  shall  go  tm  well  to- 

S ether,"  relied  Mr.  Mortimer,  with  equal  cor- 
i^ity  of  manner;  *'and  as  for  the  inconceiv^ 
able  folly  (begging  her  ladvship's  pardon,)  of 
flmcyuig  that  my  business  here  involves  some 
occult  mystery  which  it  is  not  safe  to  allude 
to  in  my  presence,  1  can  only  thank  (he  gods 
that  it  does  not  seem  epidemic.  Entre  nous," 
he  continued,  laughii^  ^'  I  am  sadly  hfniA  that 
Lady  Mary,  notwithstanding  her  loyalty,  takes 
a  very  sinister  view  herselt  of  the  powers  that 
have  been  assigned  to  me.  Does  not  the  agita- 
tion she  displayed  ndtea  she  feared  that  die 
veil  which  covers  my  proceedings  was  shaken. 
Hid  abont  to  be  lifted,  look  very  much  as  if  she 
dioughl  that  there  was  something  a  little  Star- 
Chamberish,  or  in  the  good  old  secret  tribunal 
8^Ie,in(hemysterioD8autboritvIbringwithme?" 

'*And  so  she  does  I"  shoatea  Captain  Maxwell, 
laughing  heartily ;  "and  be  quite  sure,  Mr.  Mor- 
timer, ntat  she  likes  yon  all  the  better  for  it. 
Her  caofidence  in  her  own  principles,  and  the 
deIi|^rtAil  conseioosness  wbidi  she  bears  about 
her— that  iwver  and  privilege,  crowns  and  co- 
ronets, peaigrees  and  rent-rolls,  are  aU  too  holy 
in  her  eyes  to  permit  the  possioUity  of  her  ever 
falling  under  your  suspicion  herself,  makes  her 
gaze  on  your  grand-inquisitor  sort  of  greatness 
with  admiration,  unmixed  with  fear.  1  would 
bet  fifty  to  one  that  she  thinks  herself  the  only 
parson  in  the  parish  who  has  absolutely  no 
cause  to  shrink  before  your  inquiring  eye;  and 
the  power  invested  in  yon  appears,  to  her  noble 
Bdad,  emsidetably  more  smine  than  any  oUier 
Ao  ever  heard  or,  because  she  feels  it  to  be 
mare  new  and  incomprehensiUe." 

This  sally  was  received  with  very  general 
lau^ter,  and  more  than  one  voice  was  raised 
to  declare  the  captain  understood  Ae  chaiactor 
»f  her  ladyship  oonndetely.  "Bat  it  is  not  Lady 
Mary  only/'  said  Mr.  Dalton,  as  soon  as  tM 
lai^fh  had  subsided ;  "it  is  by  no  means  Lady 
Harjr  only  who  feels  awe-stmck  by  the  cora- 
B^SMon  and  the  comnissioner,  solely  because 
Aieix  powers  «e  new.  I  for  one  am  quite  ready 
lo  couesa  that  I  am  in  the  same  oonditKn.  1 


have  souMtunes  been  immeosdy  annoyed  stam 
the  new  act  came  into  operatioa  hy  dw  aovel^ 
of  its  enactments;  and  1  often  Aink,  after  me 
feeling  has  subsided,  that  we  shall  find  it,  pe^ 
haps,  all  very  right  and  proper,  when  we  are 
a  little  more  used  to  it." 

"The  one  broad  reason  which  ought  to  nuke 
men  of  all  parties  contemplate  the  new  Uv 
with  as  much  indulgence  as  they  can,"  said  Mr. 
Wilcox,  "is  the  notori(>us  fact  that  the  old  law 
could  not  have  continued  in  force  many  yem 
longer,  without  ponnlive  deurac  tiou  to  thecotutr; ; 
and  as  die  changing  it  must  obviously  have  keei 
a  business  of  enormous  difficulty,  it  follows, 
beyond  all  contradictiM,  that  tlw  legislature 
undertaking  (he  task  on^t  not  to  have  du 
difficulty  increased  br  factions  opposition;  or 
even  by  a  demand  for  unmixed  good  ia  the 
place  of  almost  oamixed  eviL  All  this  is  ob- 
vious; and  yet,  with  the  admission  of  aU  (Ut, 
there  are  some  points  on  which  every  consdea- 
tions  man,  who  knows  enougji  of  the  sotjett 
to  be  aware  of  them,  wiU  think  it  his  daty  ts 
pause  before  he  silendy  permits  them  to  b« 
melted  down  into  the  g^eral  moss  of 
law,  without  entering  his  protest  against  it." 

«*What  you  say,  sir,  is  just  what  I  ahoaM 
have  expected  to  hear  from  a  gentleman  whs 
has  always  givoi  us  reason  to  think  at  tbr 
board  thai  he  was  no  great  friend  to  this  sew 
law,"  said  Mr.  Lewis;  *'nor,  if  1  may  take  ibe 
libertv  of  saying  it,  to  ref<»ni  in  general,"  k 
added  this  with  something  approaching  to  a 
wink  of  in(elligence  directed  towards  yMH 
Dalton,  who,  in  addition  to  his  odier  dautt  i» 
superior  >intelligence  and  taleM,  professed  hi» 
self  a  thorough-going  Radical  rcfotaner.  Tib 
attack  on  the  politics  of  BIr.  Wileox  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  minnte  or  two  of  geneid  sUeace, 
and  it  appeared  as  if  that  gentleman  did  sol 
diiok  fit  to  reply  to  it;  but  at  length  he  said,' 

"I  was  not  aware,  sir,  that  1  had  ever  bees 
guilty  of  the  indiscretion  of  introducing  pob- 
tied  discussion  of  any  kind,  when  atlnaiiil 
the  board  where  1  have  had  the  honaar  si 
meeting  yon." 

''Okl  dear  no,  sir,  by  no  means;  (  did  ist 
at  aU  mMn  to  iuinuato  any  thing  of  the  kilrf. 
But  as  to  the  bill  itself,  1  must  ctmfess,  gea- 
deroen,  that  it  often  stiikes  me  as  u  odd  s«rt 
of  particular  mi^ortune  attending  it,  that  ever/ 
body,  lawyer  or  no  lawyer,  always  sees" 
suppose  that  upon  this  subject,  if  upon  no  oAcr 
o»  God's  earth,  they  hsve  eveiy  man-John  o< 
them,  as  good  a  right  to  reason  and  cavil,  «m 
reject  and  decide,  as  the  Lord  Chaacelkir  bin- 
sdf  in  his  own  coort.  Now  it  atrikea  me,  gea- 
tlemen,  that  law  is  law,  aad  IhH  such  a  baow- 
ledge  of  jurispradaice  as  can  only  be  acqnini 
by  devoting  the  best  part  of  life  to  ^  at»^ 
is  necessary  to  undoatanding  it,  in  this  Iraaci 
as  well  as  in  all  others.  But  no ;  every 
his  own  lawyer  seems  to  be  the  geneial  notiM 
in  this  particidar  ease,  and  thus  a  cede,  wbia 
is  of  necessity  one  of  the  most  complex  iw 
difiioult  ever  framed,  ia,  in  equal  deaanoe  « 
cnnnnon  usage  and  common  sense,  polled  (» 
pieces  by  men,  women,  and  childien,  wh*  oae 
aad  all  aeem  to  dUnk  that  (hey  have  aa  «■ 
doubted  right  lo  sit  in  jndgnoit  ttfta  it 
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"Yav  vfeeerv^n  i«  perfectly  just  Hr.  Lew- 
b;  and  I  can  easily  uailerstaiw  the  weight  it 
mut  carry  in  the  estiioatioa  of  gentlemen  of 
you  profeastoo,"  said  Mr.  Riinniijigton,  lixiag 
ais  eantesl  eyes  on  the  keen,  wide-awake  looL- 
iB{  feaLares  of  tJie  lawyer.  "  It  is  peHeclly 
tne  that  we  do  aJt  of  u»  outer  upou  tlie  dis- 
tttssimt  of  this  Steit  nalioual  measure  with  vast 
aadaei^:  1  plead  giiilty  to  thii  accusation,  not 
only  in  ny  own  i»nie»  but  in  the  name  of  all 
Aise  nte  feel  as  1  feel.  But  tjie  fact  ia,  that 
though  we  have  very  decidedly  the  fear  of  the 
lav  before  oor  eyes,  we  have  the  fear  of  the 
GosmI  also.  The  law,  if  1  understand  it  righrly, 
Hr.  Lewis,  seems  to  assume  as  a  principle  that 
Ike  poer,  who,  as  we  are  told,  we  have  always 
with  OS,  have  no  natural  rigAi  to  assistance 
frem  the  rich.  Now  this,  I  take  it,  is  the  point 
ppw  which  a  vast  uomber  of  us  who  have  never 
studied  jurisprudence  hitch.  Not,  I  believe,  tliat 
(here  are  Buny  who  wonld  undertake  to  dis- 
pale  this  terriUe  dictiuR  by  any  arguments  sug* 
gelled  by  a  process  of  abstract  reasonin|b  but 
a  good  many  of  us  think  that  the  doctrine  of 
Ibe  Gospel  is  at  variance  with  it." 

"Of  course,  sir,  now  that  you  have  got  upon 
jronr  own  ground,  i  cannot  presume  to  follow 
you,"  said  Mr.  Lewis,  filling  his  glass,  and 
Kemiug  to  think  that  bis  promised  silence  was 
ia  this  case  the  most  eloqnoot  answer  it  was 

Cssible  to  give,  lie  could  not  help  adding, 
wever,  "That's  all  we  ask  on  our  aide,  Ur. 
Riamia^oii.  Lot  those  leu'ncd  in  the  tiospel 
■tick  to  the  Gospel;  ud  those  learned  in  the 
law  atick  to  the  taw." 

"I  should  be  sorry  to  (hink  that  they  mtut 
of  necessity  bo  divided,"  said  .Ur.  Riiiimmgton. 

"Not  a  bit  of  it— not  a  bit  of  it,"  cried 
Cuuin  Maxwell,  with  such  a  hearty  accent  of 
ilurtiation  as  shewed  he  was  very  honestly  in 
caraest  1  am  neither  lawyer  nor  priest,  but 
I  know  just  enough  of  both  r«ljin^s  to  be  certain 
liiat  they  were  meaitt  to  dovc-tail  into  ouc  an- 
Mbw,  as  neat  as  my  uail.  >Vc  shall  never 
da  any  good,  Lewis,  to  the  poor,  or  the  rich 
citker,  ir  we  act  olT  with  that  notion.  It  is  more 
likely,  I  tUuk,  to  lead  us  riglit  a-hcad  towards 
Ike  mih  if  we  say  that  first  and  foremost  wliat 
ve  have  got  to  remember  is,  that  the  (iospol 
lells  us  we  are  to  take  care  of  the  poor:  and 
aext,  that  it  is  but  wise  and  fitting,  and  like 
Soo4  prudent  citizens,  that  wo  should  set  about 
■siting  laws  to  jiut  osinto  the  best  way  ofdoingiL" 
"Your  dcGnttion  could  not,  in  my  opinion, 
^  easily  improved*  sir,"  said  Mr.  Wilcox; 
"^M  though  It  tells  us  iu  what  (tirection  we 
>n  lo  set  out,  it  does  not  exactly  shew  us  bow 
are  to  got  on.  That  tat  tpay.  Captain  SEaz* 
Will  is  by  qo  means  easy  to  hit  upon.  For 
*f  own  part  1  fpel  quite  certain  that  the  mis' 
wM  frm  which  wo  are  now  suffering  will  be 
remedied  as  soon  as  their  importance  becomes 
ckttty  evident  to  those  who  have  the  power 
«f  smcoding,  as  well  as  of  making  laws.  By 
■u  (be  greatest  difficulty  we  have  to  contend 
«i&  arises  from  the  discrepancies  between  ab- 
■md  reasonings  and  practical  experience.  It 
•wads  so  very  well,  for  instance,  to  talk  ol 
wuforoiity  of  the  new  system.  I  was  caught 
>y  the  phrase  myself,  ia  the  fint  iutaaee,  and 


to 


^aght  tbi^  if  a  uniform  system  of  parochial 
relief  could  be  established,  accurately  propor- 
tioned to  the  necessity  of  the  paupers,  anti  in* 
dependent  of  the  brief  authority  of  parish  of> 
fleers,  it  would  be  the  finest  in  the  world  for 
the  country,  and  equally  beneficial  to  Ihc  payers 
and  the  receivers  of  rates." 

".\ll  Dioooshine,  Hr  Wilcox!"  exclaimed  Cap- 
tain Maxwell,  somewhat  vehemently.  "The 
ble:)sed  uniformity  they  talk  of  is  in  its  very  es- 
sence precisely  in  the  stvle  of  the  Procrustes 
legislation.  Bad  and  good,  tall  and  abort,  all's 
one.  to  the  gigantic  machine  at  Somerset  House; 
and  the  only  relief  from  a  tyranny  considerably 
worse  than  either  stretching  a  man's  legs,  or 
choj^ing  them  off.  is  only  prevented  by  this 
samo  uniformity  that  they  insist  upon,  being 
morally  impossible  in  execution.  Yet  even  this 
relief  Irom  the  vain  and  impotent  theory  is  paid 
for  by  the  poor  helpless  victims,  by  their  being 
incessantly  subjected  to  experiments  for  the  per- 
formance ^f  w'hat  is  impossiblo." 

*'Vou  cannot  be  more  aware  of  the  futility  of 
this  attempted  uniformity  than  I  am,  Captain 
Maxwell,"  resumed  the  rector  of  llortoalnorp; 
"  but  1  believe  it  has  still  great  influence  with 
those  who  practically  know  nothing  about  the 
matter.  It  sounds  so  well.  It  seems  to  be  a 
principle  so  just,  so  enlarged  in  the  views  it 
teaches,  thai  it  really  requires  a  good  deal  of 
courage  to  controvert  it;  and  to  attempt  proving 
by  mere  homely,  evcry-day  experience  that  its 
application  is  cither  totally  impossible,  or  else 
nuch  worse. " 

''Precisely,"  said  Mr.  Rimmington,  in  the 
quiet  voice  that  always  made  every  body  within 
reacli  of  it  turn  round  to  listen  to  him.  "  Our 
thanks  are  very  oflen  due  to  the  impracticabi- 
lity of  some  of  the  regulations.  You  see,  Mr. 
.Mortimer,  that  the  candid  manner  in  which  you 
have  invited  discussion  is  not  lost  upon  us,  and 
the  liberty  of  speech  which  has  followed  is  the 
best  proof  possible  that  we  have  all  felt  full 
assurance  of  your  sincerity. " 

"And  your  feeling  that  assurance,"  replied 
Mr.  Mortimer,  *'is,  I  do  assure  you,  the  most 
welcome  compliment  you  could  pay  me.  But 
1  confess  1  liave  heard  much  that  has  surprised 
me.  1  had  no  idea  that  the  law  under  which 
1  am  to  act  was  so  greatly  disapproved  by  the 
higher  classes.   Of  course  l.am  aware  that  the 

roor  people  in  general  are  opposed  to  it,  but,  as 
have  been  always  assured,  very  unreasonably." 
"Before  that  jud;!:ment  is  dclinitively  received," 
replied  Mr.  Rimmington,  "we  should  tako  some 
pains  to  inquire  into  its  souudness.  No  man 
can  be  more  fully  convinced  than  I  am,  Mr. 
Uorlimer,  of  the  enormous,  the  almost  incaleul- 
able  importance,  of  prevcutiug  all  those  who 
are  permitted  to  claim  parochial  reliof frem  con- 
sidering the  doing  so  as  an  agreeable  release 
from  toil.  Were  such  a  feeling  permitted  to 
take  root  among  the  labouring  classes  of  Eng* 
land,  no  thinkiug  man  can  doubt  for  an  instant 
that  the  result  would  be  the  nUer  destruction 
of  what  we  call,  with  very  just  pride,  the  na- 
tional character.  As  far  back  as  history  can 
give  us  any  hints  ou  the  subject,  it  is  perfectly 
evident  that  the  people  of  England,  as  distin- 
guislied  from  fcer  hereditary  aristocracy,  have 
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shewB  themselves  to  be  k  race  nneqaalled  on 
the  face  of  Ihc  euth  for  steadfast  industry ;  and 
the  basest  traitor  that  ever  lived  never  sought 
to  do  his  country  such  fatal  wrong  as  that  man 
would  do  who  should  so  legislate  as  to  para* 
lyse  in  die  very  least  degree  ihU  noblest  sooroe 
of  independence." 

''This  consideration,"  intemtpled  Mr.  Mor- 
timer, with  some  vivacity.  **is  precisely  what 
I  have  heard  put  fomard  by  the  franiers  and 
advocates  of  this  new  measure,  as  the  very  key- 
stone upon  which  the  system  has  been  erected." 

"I  most  sincerely  believe  it,  "  replied  Mr. 
Rimmington.  <'I  am  very  far,  I  assure  yon, 
Mr.  Mortimer,  from  being  oue  of'  those  who  are 
inclined  to  sa^>ect  the  individuals  who  under- 
took the  absolutely  necessan-,  but  aluiost  des- 

Eerately  difficult  measure  of  reforming  the  poor- 
kws.  of  having  gone  to  the  work  with  any  evil 
iotontious  whatever;  on  the  contrary,  I  cousider 
the  country  as  infinitely  and  eternally  indebted 
to  them.  It  is  not  the  Itaving  founded  their 
law  upon  the  broad  principle  of  not  peroutting 
parochial  relief  to  beeoow  a  bonus  to  idleness, 
it  is  not  ibis  which  has  caused  so  large  a  por< 
tion  of  both  poor  and  rich  to  raise  their  voices 
in  condemBation  of  iL  No  man,  let  him  belong 
to  what  class  he  may,  oould  venture  to  denv 
the  vital  Mcessity  of  this  principle  to  the  well- 
being  of  the  country;  and  it  is  painful  to  think 
that,  this  first  and  most  important  foundation 
being  so  excellent,  the  superstructure  raised 
uDon  it  should  be  weakened  by  defects  which 
all  who  conscientiously  examine  it  in  operation 
most  perceive,  and  which  unhappily  r&iiges  ap- 
parently en  the  ri^t  side  many  factious  voices 
which  have  hitherto  been  only  heard  from  the 
wrong. " 

*'Do  not  think  that  the  question  is  meant  to 
express  doobts  as  to  the  correctness  of  your 
stat^ent, "  said  Mr.  Mortimer,  leaning  forward, 
and  addressing  Mr.  Rimmington  with  much  ear> 
nestness:  "but  kindly  remember,  my  dear  sir, 
how  greatly  the  chances  are  against  my  know- 
ing as  well  as  you  do  how  this  new  measure 
works.  What  is  it,  Mr.  Rintmiuion,  which 
renders  what  you  allow  to  be  excellent  in  prin- 
eifie  8ft  mach  otherwise  in  practice?" 

"It  would  be  uopardonable,"  replied  Mr. 
Rimmington,  with  Us  own  beae\olent  smile, 
"if  so  rnnch  candour  on  your  part,  Mr.  Mor- 
timer, should  not  be  answered  with  equal  can- 
dour on  mine.  The  bad  working  we  complain 
of  arises,  as  1  believe,  solely  from  the  adoption 
of  that  pemicions  modem  system  of  rENTRALi- 
SATiON,  which  has  already  converted  Paris  into 
France,  and  vhich,  if  persevered  in,  will  very 
^eedily  convert  London  into  England.  How 
much  France  may  have  lost  by  this,  I  will  not 
prcluid  to  decide,  but  I  should  not  have  the 
same  scraples  if  asked  to  declare  what  I  thought 
it  would  do  for  England.  If  steadily  and  boldly 
persevered  in  for  about  a  quarter  of  a  eentnry. 
It  wilt  melt  the  whole  nation  down  into  two 
classes,  namely,  the  highly  educated,  artificial, 
over-refined  Londoner,  and  the  laborious,  but 
ignorant,  brutal  and  half-savage  boor.  By  this 
process,  London  will  become  more  vast,  more 

Snlcnt.  mote  M-edominating  over  all  other  el- 
aof  the  eaHfi,  than  it  to  at  present;  but  Eng- 


land, old  England,  mefryEnglaad,  freeEn^anl, 
will  be  no  more." 

'■True  as  the  gospel,  Rimmington,"  exclaiMei 
Captain  Rtaxwell;  *'but  you  must  partiniliriie 
a  little,  my  good  Iriend,  or  you  will  not  gin 
our  worthy  commissioner  as  plain  aa  auver 
as  he  has  a  right  to  expect  to  his  plain  question." 

Mr.  Rimmington  loolied  a  little  emMnaised; 
he  had  answered  Mr.  Mortimer's  question  u 
to  what  it  was  which  rendered  a  measme  n* 
celtent  in  principle  pemicions  in  practice,  kal 
did  not  feci  disposed  to  paint  the  explaaatiM 
by  saying  that  it  would  be  belter  for  the  country 
if  conn^  justices  had  retained  their  lomer 
position  of  referees,  and  if  no  conunissioMfi 
from  London  were  employed  t«  decide 
difficult  questions,  of  which  it  wai  morally  un- 
possible  they  could  know  the  merits;  but  Am 
pressed,  he  resnmod,  with  a  d^recalug  mt 
of  smile, — 

<*.Mr.  Mortimw,  if  1  do  not  greatty  misMki 
the  feelings  of  my  neij^bonrs,  «*«  ar^  one  mi 
all,  exceedingly  well  dispoaed  to  befierc 
selves  ^«-eMlnently  fortunate  in  having  yM 
amongst  us.  The  law  of  the  land  has  otdtiM 
that  at  very  indicate  and  important  braocb  ef 
statistics  connected  with  the  moral  pecutiarilics 
of  our  rural  population  shall  be  cenfided,  Ut 
the  most  part,  to  pMwns  possessed  of  the  leail 
possible  degree  <h  previons  infonnatioo  oa  ihi 
subject ;  suck  being  the  ftct— and  it  is  a  fact  wUek 
we  have  none  of  us  any  power  to  alter-vt 
ought  most  uofeignedly  to  rejoice  that  we  have 
you,  instead  ef  a  leas  ada^ent  jodg^  to  dsdic 
upon  pointe  of  vital  importtnoe  to  the  weBdoiH 
of  the  poor  people  ammig  ^ihiom  we  all  ^  u 
pass  our  lives,  but  concermng  wkom  it  i*4|^ 
impossible  that  you  can  know  any  thing.  Fn^ 
mit  me  to  propose  yonr  health,  with  (he  asf•^ 
aoce  of  very  sincere  welcome,  which  I  as 
quite  sure  will  be  most  cordially  echoed 
every  one  presMit" 

Mr.  Mortimer,  though  certainly  a  good  w 
surprised  that  any  such  knowlMge  shoald  k 
expected  from  him  as  that  in  wnidi  he  M 
declared  to  be  deficient,  was  too  wise  and  im 
Mniable  a  man  to  express  the  feeling,  oris 
permit  it  to  intnence,  in  the  sKghlest  degm 
the  gracious  cordiallQr  with  which  he  expmsN 
his  gratitude  for  the  friendly  warmth  withwUa 
the  rector's  toast  was  received,  and  cMy  a^^ 
to  the  neat  and  appropriate  expreuion  of  vi 
thanks  an  assurance,  worded  with  mingled  dif^ 
nity  and  gentleness,  that  he  should  be  nMt 
happy  to  obtain  from  his  better-infbrmed  sci^ 
hours  any  knowledge  that  might  enable  him  » 
be  consaentioosly  nsefhl  in  the  discharge  •< 
the  dntin  whidi  nad  hem  confided  to  Ua- 

Mr.  lA^ilcox,  then,  by  way  of  changiog  *e 
subject,  which  he  thought  had  been  dwelt 
as  long  as  politeness  to  Ae  stranms 
mentioned  the  information  whicti  had  rwbf" 
him  as  he  rode  from  Hortonthorpe.  diat  the  Pw 
of  Rochdale  and  his  family  were  arrived  at^ 
Castle;  which  piece  of  news  was  received  wft 
the  more  interest  from  being  quite  wiexpertM. 
But  before  the  whv  and  the  whercfoie  eoiM 
be  half  discussed,  La'dy  Mary's  magBificcntsW* 
ing'Diau  entered  to  announce  tbwt  com  *** 
served  in  Uie  drawi^-room. 
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It  iMk  some  be«rt>'  shakes  by  the  shonider 
toro«eNed  from  his  sleep  the  next  day,  when, 
at  rather  an  advaaced  hour,  Father  Flaherty 
toM  him  it  was  time  to  rise.  Resuming  his  cle< 
lieal  disgnise,  he  descended  from  his  donnitory, 
vni  wined  ihe  worthy  father  at  breakfast,  after 
whtcD  they  qoitlod  the  honse,  and  proceeded 
bwards  the  cathedral  of  Notre  Dame.  The  gi- 
gaaiic  outward  proportions  of  the  building 
tinck  Edward  with  amasemeat;  hot  when  he 
ptued  into  the  interior,  a  sense  of  solemn  ad- 
■italioa  made  htm  stand  still  and  silent  before 
k  adraaeed  many  steps. 

There  is  a  reverential  feelinf|,  produced  by 
ife  aspect  of  a  lai^e  gothic  interior,  whicu 
even  long  habit  cannot  overcome,  and  whose 
&rtt  expeiience  is  almost  oppressive.  The  cold 
nsOiess  into  which  we  aX.  once  are  plunged  on 
pissias  itic  porti^l  has  a  chastening  effect,  and 
we  paase :  tne  lessened  light  permitted  through 
id  painted  windows  is  sabduing,  yet  enticing, 
from  the  tinted  harmony  It  sheds.  The  eye, 
nimd  in  involwitary  wonder  up  those  lofty  yet 
ikider  shafts  that  hear  the  over-hanging  pile 
afeov^  is  lost  in  the  complex  beauty  of  the 
fiftied  roof.  >)Vith  slow  and  respeclful  steps,  we 
WTe  towards  the  c«itre  of  the  aisle;  we  stand 
beside  one  ol  those  apparently  slmder  cohiraos, 
Mreeive  it  is  a  ponderous  mass  of  masonry, 
to  which  the  artifice  of  scalptare  has  imparted 
Ik  seeming  of  lightness,  and  the  presence  al 
net  of  beauty  and  power  commands  our  hom- 
age. We  look  through  that  long  vista  of  co- 
jnans,  that  stand  like  mighty  sentinels  guard- 
this  amroach  to  the  altar,  shedding  its  glo- 
M  af  gold  and  narble  and  pictured  art  from 
■W,  ihroQgh  the  open  arch  of  the  elaborate 
■men,  whose  slender  6lagree  supports,  as  if 
^  iB^G,  the  gi^ntio  orsan  above,  whose  me- 
lodiooa  peal,  should  it  then  be  waked,  first 
Wsting  like  thunder  through  the  vanllcd  pile, 
ihni  fading  to  the  faintest  echo  through 
<)te  solemn  vastness,  fills  the  heart  with  a  re- 
ference bordering  on  awe,  and  lifts  the  mind 
«fcovc  this  world. 

With  what  dnmb-stricken  admiration  did  Ed- 
mid  first  behold  the  cathedral  of  Notre  Dame, 
vkaie  Ae  ^rgeoas  eeremony  of  a  high  mass 
Mieased  hu  reverential  wonder  1  Imagine  a 
7o<*S  man  from  die  remote  Aores  of  Ireland, 
where  the  bomble  chapel  of  a  friary  was  alt 
whad  ever  sem in  Uie service  of  diat  religion, 
*Mse  exerdae  was  there  and  then  little  better 


than  felonioas;— imagine  him,  for  the  first  time, 
entering  a  temple  of  colossal  proportion  and 
elaborate  beauty,  and  wUnessing  a  hiigh  mass, 
in  all  the  pomp  of  a  dominant  reli^oo,  with 
its  ^rgeous  altars,  its  massive  wax-lights,  the 
odour  of  incense  flung  from  silver  censers  by 
numerons  acolytes,  before  Ike  train  of  bishop, 
priests,  and  deacons,  clad  in  the  ntmost  splen- 
dour of  sacerdotal  robes,  amid  the  organ's 
plaintive  notes  or  fuII-toncd  peal,— the  wail  of 
choral  voices  or  their  exulting  burst,  as  diey 
were  subdued  to  the  penitential  spirit  of  the 
Cot^leor,  or  rose  to  the  triumphant  out-pouring 
of  the  Gloria  ia  e:rce/sij--imagine  this,  and 
think  with  what  emotion  Edward  knelt  at  a 
high  mass  in  Bruges !  Tbongh  the  service  in 
word  and  act  was  the  same,  yet  the  difl'orence 
in  extrinsic  circumstances  might  well  suggest 
the  internal  aueslioo— "  Can  this  be  the  same 
religion  in  which  1  was  reared?  Is  this  the 
poor  frightened  faith,  which  hides  in  holes  and 
comers  in  my  native  landt"  And  then  the 
wish  arose  that  those  who  sat  in  high  places 
in  Galway  could  only  witness  the  aplmdonr  of 
the  rites  which  appealed  so  powernilly  to  his 
own  weak  points.  His  passion  for  the  lofty 
was  flattered  to  its  ntmost  bent  by  Ihe  "pomp 
and  circumstance"  he  saw  before  him;  and 
his  father's  apprehensions  of  Ihe  superior  "gen- 
tility" of  the  protestant  religion  were  no  longer 
valid,  for  from  that  moment  Ned  was  firm  in 
the  faith  of  Rome.  It  is  not  saying  much  for 
our  hero,  that  such  influences  held  sway  in  a 
cause  where  deeper  and  holler  motives  should 
operate;  but  it  is  our  business  to  tell  the  tmth 
or  him,  and  not  make  him  ont  to  be  either 
wiser  or  belter  than  he  was. 

The  service  being  over,  Edward  was  con- 
ducted by  Father  Flaherty  up  a  lofty  winding 
stair,  which  led  to  a  small  chamber  tKat  seemed 
to  be  cat  out  of  the  thickness  of  the  wall,  and 
was  desired  to  remain  there  until  the  priest 
should  return  to  him.  "And  here  is  a  book 
for  you,  my  son,"  added  he,  handing  him  one 
of  prayers.  "  Yon  had  better  occupy  your  mind 
witn  good  and  holy  thou^ts  vrhlle  1  am  away, 
and  chastise  the  prond  spirit  of  homenity,— for 
thoogfa  I  don't  want  to  be  too  hard  on  a  poor 
fellow  in  distress,  yet  I  must  remind  you,  my 
son,  that  you  must  not  forget  you  killed  a  man 
yesterday*."  Hereupon  Edwanl  expressed  such 
contrition,  and  gave  such  manifest  evidence  of 
his  sense  of  gnillinessj  that  the  kind-hearted 
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Eriest  felt  more  iDclincd  (o  romforl  than  lo 
lamo,  and  spoke  words  of  hope  (o  him. 
"There,  Iherc,  that  will  do  now.  Vou  killed 
the  man,  'lis  (rue,  but  it  was  in  a  good  cause 
—yet  there  is  blood  on  your  head,  no  doubt : 
but  then,  if  you  killed  nim,  he  was  a  black- 
giurd,  and  no  loss  to  klnf;  or  country  agra! 
so  don't  fret.  Not  but  that  I  would  put  a  good 
round  penance  on  you,  if  you  were  staying 
here  in  quiet  and  safely;  but  consi'lcring  lhal 
yon  will  nave  lo  niu  some  risk  before  long, 
and  might  be  taken  off  sudden,  you  see,  I  must 
not  let  you  die  in  your  sin,  my  poor  boy,  but 
must  hear  you  make  a  clean  breast  of  it.  and 
llive  yon  absolution  before  you  face  the  danger 
ttf  the  road:  so  while  I  am  away,  working 
out  a  little  plan  o'my  own  to  get  you  out  of 
the  town,  stick  to  that  book  like  a  ftood  Chris- 
tiaa,  and  chastise  the  proud  spirit  of  humanity." 

Leaving  Edward  with  these  words,  the  father 
went  lo  make  arrangements  for  au  escape  from 
the  town;  and  an  upportunily  was  oilered  by 
a  procession  of  The  Host  being  about  to  lake 
place  Ihroogh  one  of  the  gates ;  and  he  conceived 
the  stratagem  of  clothing  Edward  in  the  habit 
of  BD  acolyte,  and  making  him  the  bearer  of 
one  of  the  banners  carried  on  the  occasion,  and 
thus  eluding  the  vigilance  of  (be  guards.  Pur* 
iuR  his  abs«ice,  Edward  really  did  apply  bim- 
seif  to  (he  sacred  book,  (he  onlv  interruption 
to  his  holy  communings  being  the  chimes  of 
the  cariUon.  which  in  the  calmness  of  the  day 
and  the  stillness  of  the  higli  place  where  he 
sat,  far  above  the  noise  of  the  town,  he  could 
distinctly  hear.  He  felt  it  was  sinful  to  wander 
from  the  sacred  duty  in  which  he  was  engaged; 
but  as  every  thought  of  her  in  his  mind  be- 
longed more  to  heaven  than  earth,  the  lapse, 
perhaps,  was  pardonable.  When  the  chime 
ceased,  he  again  applied  himself  to  the  book; 
ud  bis  attention  never  wandered  from  the  sa> 
ered  page  until  withdrawn  by  the  rcappearoucc 
of  (he  kind  padre,  who  came  at  once  lo  con- 
fess  and  shnvc  and  liberate  him.  Of  confession 
diere  needed  not  much,  for,  to  say  truth,  in 
knowing  Uiat  he  killed  a  fellow-creature,  the 

Jiriest  know  the  greatest  of  Ned's  human  of- 
ences;  and  as  (here  was— 

Short  time  for  shrift," 

he  briefly  received  absolution  of  his  sius,  and 
was  made  ready  for  "  rope  or  gun,"  as  the  case 
might  be,  in  the  gauntlet  he  was  about  to  run 
for  his  life.  He  was  then  habited  in  a  white 
surplice  to  represent  an  acolyte,  and  bade  by 
the  father  to  follow  him.  As  they  descended 
the  long  winding  stair,  (he  soA>faearted  priest 


often  paused  to  give  Ned  some  fresh  direclios 
how  he  was  to  comport  bimsetf,  and  told  him 
to  be  '*Bo  ways  afear'd.  nor  ne<visk''  ihougli, 
in  truth,  the  good  father  himself  M-as  iafinitely 
more  nervous  about  the  mailer  than  Ned  Ob 
reaching  the  church  below,  the  persons  to  fenn 
the  procession  were  assembling:  and  Father 
Flaherty,  after  a  few  minutes'  absence  in  the 
vestry,  returned  in  the  sacerdotal  habit  soiled 
lo  the  occasion,  and  placing  Edward  next  him, 
joined  iu  the  line,  wnich,  emerging  from  die 
church,  carried  before  it  homage  throagh  pvcrr 
street.  The  dnlTed  hat  and  bended  knee  m 
downcast  esc  of  hnmility  showed  the  fogiiive 
what  an  admirable  means  it  was  of  cscapins 
not  only  intemiptiou,  but  even  obaervatioti;  um 
a  fresh  wonder  was  revealed  lo  him  in  tke 
reverence  the  Romish  faith  obtatoed  ktrt.  En- 
countering in  their  coarse  a  handsome  evrteft, 
where  stately  coach  and  |wancing  stead  w 
place,  the  pageant  made  way.  and  the  swvaMi 
of  the  church  held  rticir  road. 

At  last  the  gate  came  in  sight,  and  Fatkr 
Flahertv  began  to  exhibit  symptom  of  aniie^. 
while  Nfed  was  perfectly  collected.  The  filkr 
was  praying  devoali^,  mingling  at  the  saae 
lime  certain  adaHmitioas  lo  the  fugitive; 
they  were  so  rapidly  alternated,  that  Ibc  gMd 
fath«r  sometimes  looked  to  Ned  iriieii  bit  id- 
drcsses  were  meant  for  heai'en;  and  be  raiHl 
his  eyes  to  the  skies,  when  he  said  sonetkiag 
appertaining  lo  his  fViend.  For  instance,  wiidi- 
ing  at  Ned,  he  exclaimed,  '*  Holy  Virgin,  /nrrii- 
itma !  putckerrima!~ho-KH  yonr  banner  stiai^ 
Holy  saints  and  marh>rsj— you'H  be  Att  >f 
you're  discovered.  Mind  yonr  eye  when  vM 
come  lo  the  bridge,  aud  don't  lo^  at  tbw.- 
Guardian  angels  I— they've  no  mercy— hot  du* 
a  bowld  face." 

The  sudden  ootbntsl  of  a  bold  sinin  ftw 
tmmpcis  and  droms  now  arrested  their  aim- 
tion:  and  as  they  topped  the  middle  irf  tke 
bridge,  they  beheld  a  military  column  adfUK- 
ing.  and  close  upon  the  gate,' For  the  fintliM 
Ned  felt  somewhat  nervous: — to  be  stspfcd 
just  at  the  gate  was  awkward :  but  bis  apfR* 
hcnsious  were  but  momentary :  for  the  iffiKUl 
the  advancing  troops  perceived  ihe  sacred  pit- 
cession  they  halted:  the  serried  masses  M 
right  and  left  on  each  side  of  the  read;  andu 
the  procession  of  the  Host  passed  UNBlsr- 
ruptcdly  through  the  gate,  it  was  met  with  a 
military  saliUe  as  it  progressed  tbough  Ik 
opened  ranks,  and  when  it  reached  that  poilios 
01  the  (»lnmn  where  the  standards  wen  ttO" 
ried,  the  ensigns  of  a  king  weie  towered  be- 
fore the  banners  of  (be  crMs. 


CHAPTEn  X. 


We  mast  now  transfer  our  readers  to  the  ca- 
bin <^  the  .Seagull,  where,  four  days  after  bis 
esc^  from  Bruges,  Ned  was  cracking  ui  after- 
diaoer  bottle  ot  nose  exemplary  uarct  with 
Finch,  luxuriating  in  repose  and  safety,  ren- 
dered the  more  enjoyable  frmn  the  iatinie  and 
dangers  he  had  undergone  in  making  bis  way 
to  Donkirk.  These  ratigues  and  dangers,  as 
well  as  his  doings  at  GnurCrai,  he  deliUled  to 


his  friend  while  they  sipped  lh«r  wine;  Mii 
the  sparkling  eye  of  the  sbipper,  as  he  listean 
to  the  romantic  recital,  showed  the  ardent  k>n 
he  bore  advenlnrc.  He  congratulated  bis  youf 
friend  on  his  having  ''  done  Iwavely,"  as  m 
said,  and  foreboded  hrightlv  of  the  foflu*- 
When  Edward  ventured  a  doubt  of  this,  re- 
minding him  that  Ellen  would  not  ham  listwn 
a  momeM  to  him  bat  lor  Ae  dnger  in  *^ 
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be  stood,  Ftndl  met  fab  rfoafatfsgs  vM  a  laogh 

«f  Anrisioii. 

"Tosh,  Bianl  whtt  «  ynnng  hand  y«m  are  at 
saeh  matters !  If  she  meant  to  cruidi  ynor  hopes, 
moM  she  have  gone  to  the  old  ht  frau'n 
hoise  to  MO  yoo — aaswer  me  thatf " 

"CoBsMer,'^  replied  Ned,  "that  my  life  being 
eedangered  on  ber  accoant,  she  came  to  see 
after  my  safely." 

"Nonsense,  1  say!"  retnmed  Fioch.  "Your 
safety  codM  bare  been  attended  to  by  the  old 
priest  jnst  as  well,  and  tako  my  word,  if  she 
vas  angry  with  yon,  yon  never  more  would 
have  had  a  sight  of  ber  by  her  own  act  and 
will.  I  ttAX  you,  make  money,  lad;  be  rich, 
wA  the  lady  may  be  yours.  Say  no  more  abont 
it  for  the  iwesenC:  you  need  rest,  so  torn  in, 
wd  take  no  care." 

The  voriiing  of  the  windlias,  and  the  song 
«f  the  sailors,  as  they  lifted  the  anchor,  were 
Mw  heard. 

"Hark!"  said  Finch,  "they  are  weighing, 
loluust  go  on  deck  now;  to-morrow  weshall 
ulk  more  about  this -good  nicht." 

Ned  prepared  to  tern  in  witn  good  will,  and 
u  tke  Seagull  was  standing  out  of  the  harbour 
before  he  got  into  his  berth,  the  ripple  of  the 
mler  along  her  side  helped  to  lull  him  to  sleep: 
for  sweet  to  all  who  ever  known  is  the 
maAt  of  ilMt  sailor  Itrflaby.  >Vhen  he  rose 
the  next  nmning.  the  gallant  boat  was  honnd- 
iag  gaily  «ver  the  waters,  and  most  of  the 
was  passed  in  talking  of  his  affairs  to 
Fiach,  who  won  moR  and  RKire  upon  £dward 
u  the  intimacy  increased.  Uc  could  start 
10  doubt  for  which  Finch  could  net  find  a 
satisCicrory  answer:  no  adverse  circamstance 
for  which  he  did  not  at  once  name  a  counter- 
railing  expedient :  there  seemed  in  him  such  a 
find  of  ready  contrivance  tor  the  exigences  of 
every  oecaiion,  that  he  passed  upon  Ned  for 
a  Mnd  of  sagad^.  and  he  willingly  rendered 
Is  Ui  words  that  ready  submisston  which  in 
nrly  yonth  is  so  easily  yielded  to  those  who 
lave  a  command  of  glib  language,  and  can  ad- 
Niily  make  nse  of  cennnon-places,  which  pass 
M  good  as  new  on  the  nninitialed.  Ned  felt 
vfry  happy}  he  glided  through  the  hours  of 
the  day  as  smoothly  as  the  Seagull  through 
the  waters;  and  when  the  black  cook  bad  com- 
H^ed  his  work  in  the  caboose,  and  that  dinner 
visaanowKed,  he  wondered  how  the  time  had 
fwed^  aad  coald  scarcdy  believe  it  was  so 

.   Mtfe.  The  (able  still  exhiti^ited  that  superiority 

I  vkichNed  had  first  rematied,  and  when,  after 
njoyiag  its  good  cheer,  it  was  cleared,  and 
iliat  he  and  the  skipper  were  left  to  them- 
Mtres,  he  ventured  lo  remark,  tliat  either  the 
wnm  of  the  9eagnll  were  ranch  more  liberal 
ihu  thgse  under  whom  he  had  had  the  chance 
to  itrve,  er  their  trade  mast  be  far  superior, 
toafard  snoh  enjoyments— "  Unless,"  said  Ned, 
"ddraly  catching  at  a  thought,  "unless  yon 
haw  4  priTite  fortune  of  your  own." 

"No  fortnne  hut  what  I  make  by  the  trade," 
mered  Finch;  "but  then  UmC  trado  is  a 

i  PMion  one!  ana  the  more  a  man  know*  of  it 
ne  belter  he  likes  it."  He  then  enlarged  opon 

I  Im  nk^ect,  and  while  discussing  widi  bis  young 
■nend  seductive  wines,  and  ^ints,  aad  liqiMvrs, 


dimossed  also  some  important  ^ttcstions  of  a 
fiscal  nature;  in  the  cetirse  of  which,  all  govem- 
menls,  were  shown  ap  to  Ned  in  the  ndht  of 
selfish  and  crafty  tyrannies,  whose  only  oVjects 
were  robbery  and  oppreBsion  of  the  people, 
whose  state  would  be  too  wretched  for  endur- 
ance hut  for  the  existence  of  free-bearled  sools 
like  the  skipper,  who  endeavoured,  by  a  gene- 
rous and  daring  intervention,  to  connteract  the 
baneful  iufinence  of  the  hirpies  who  snatched 
from  the  labours  of  the  industrious  three-fourth* 
of  Aeir  honest  earnings,  by  making  them  par 
four  times  the  original  price  of  an  article,  whicn 
the  skipper ,  in  the  spirit  of  pbilantropy, 
was  willing  to  supply  ibem  for  only  twice 
the  rost.  Ned  was  fascinated  by  the  glowing 
manner  in  which  the  skipper  represented  the 
case,  yet.  when  all  was  done,  ne  could  not 
help  saying,  with  great  simplicity,  "Why,  as 
well  as  I  can  nnderetand  what  you  have 'been 
telling  me,  the  traffic  yoa  speak  of  is  very  lik« 
what  ihey  call  smuggling." 

"That  it  the  name  the  land-sharks  give  it," 
returned  the  skipper;  b«t  we  call  it  'fne 
trade. ' " 

"Well  now.  isn't  it  odd,"  said  Ned,  ''that, 
often  as  I've  heard  (he  phrase  'free  trade,'  I 
never  knew  what  it  meant  before?" 

"Not  odd  at  all,  my  lad.— Yonare  too  yonng 
to  know  much  yet,  and  the  more  yon  learn  in 
my  school,  the*  better  you'll  like  it  Besides, 
instead  of  vonr  paying  your  master,  your  learn- 
ing shall  fine  vonr  pockets  with  gold,  beyj 
and  then— ah  I  i  see  your  eye  brighten !— theft 
your  I>eart's  desire  may  be  realiceu.  Yes,  when 
once  rnu  command  the  inflncnce  of  what  I  call 
themagical  letters— the  ^S.  D.— then  you  may 
ask  and  have  the  girl  of  your  heart.  Bat  erca 
without  this  inducement,  ifae  romantic  adven- 
tures we  sometimes  turn  up— 'sblood!  'twowld 
make  a  fellow  of  spnnk  a  free  trader,  for  the 
mere  sport  of  the  thing."  A  commendatory 
slap  on  the  shoulder  served  for  sauce  to  this 
speech:  and  the  bright  eye  of  the  dashing 
skipper  beamed  upon  Ned,  as  if  he  saw  in  Um 
some  future  hero  of  free  trade. 

Ned  went  to  sleep  that  night,  his  head  heated 
with  wine  and  the  inflammaDle  conversation  of 
his  friend;  but  in  his  dreams,  the  glories  of 
"free  trade"  always  presented  themselves  in 
the  shape  of  "smuggling,"  and  he  saw  his 
father's  honest  shop,  and  his  father's  honest 
fhee,  and  a  frown  upon  it:  he  tossed  and  tumbled, 
and  awoke  rather  feverish ;  but  a  walk  npoM 
deck  in  the  fresh  mornitig  breeze,  before  which 
the  Seagull  was  boooding  over  the  bright  waters, 
cooled  nis  blood,  and  the  activity  of  waking 
life  dispelled  every  sad  thought  the  visions  of 
sleep  had  created  In  truth,  he  must  have  been 
a  determinately  gloomy  fellow,  who  could  be 
sad  on  board  the  Seagull,  for  a  merrier  set  of 
rdlows  never  stepped  on  deck  than  her  pidted 
crew,  which  was  chosen  by  the  skipper  himself, 
whose  skill  in  selecting  the  men  sailed  to  his 
purpose  amounted  almost  to  instinct.  He  Made 
it  a  rule  never  to  have  an  ill-tenqiered  man  ia 
the  crew;  if  he  chanced  to  make  a  mialake  in 
his  selection,  whidi  was  rarely,  he  always  got 
rid  of  the  sulker;  the  conseauence  was,  Inat 
the  dn^  was  done  with  a  ^pint  and  hanrtiMss 
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which  was  ^te  beavtifal.  It  was  this  same 

Jaick  perception  of  men's  qualities,  that  made 
im  pitch  upon  Ned:  be  had  lately  lost  his 
male,  and  among  his  crew  he  did  not  know  one 
exactly  suited  lo  fill  the  place;  and  he  fancied 
he  saw  that  in  Ned  which  promised,  in  the  ser- 
vice, a  bold,  active,  and  enthusiastic  parttcipa- 
tieu,  without  which  the  daring  risks  of  a  smug- 
gler's life  could  never  be  snrmonnted.  He  was 
mot  long  in  proving  his  neophyte.  Ned  was  soon 
en|^ge<r  in  running  some  goods  under  very 
tr>'iiig  circumstances,  and  acquitted  himsetf  so 
w'ell  that  he  won  the  praises  of  the  skipper, 
who  handed  bim  over  a  purse  with  no  con- 
lemptible  number  of  gold  pieces,  as  his  share 
of  the  night's  work,  ned  would  have  refused 
them,  but  his  friend  was  peremptory. 

"Ilie  monev  is  your  right,  ladt  -  the  owners 
eonsidpr  that  short  reckonings  make  loiig  friends; 
and  after  each  saccessful  turn  of  tramc,  every 
man  in  the  cmfl  has  his  purse  Ae  heavier  for  it. ' 

"  Yet  I  have  a  scrnple  of  conscience  aboot 
it,  somehow,"  said  Ned.  1  am  not  quite  satis- 
fied this  smuggling  is  right." 

"It  is  not  right  to  fel  it  be  knoum"  said 
linch,— "that  is  iheonlv  harm  lo  avoid.  Bless 
your  innocent  heart  I  If  yon  but  knew  the 
worshiplul  man  ashore  who  are  engaged  ia  it, 

rou  would  be  soon  reconciled  to  the  piaetice. 
tell  you,  lad,  the  outcry  and  scandal  raised 
affsinst  it  is  onl^  a  got>up  coucem  by  those  to 
whose  iotwest  its  suppression  tends— those  in 
high  places— and  men  of  sense  know  it  it  so- 
and  inerefnre.  while  they  would  avoid  the  pub- 
Kcaliou  and  penalty  of  their  doings,  neverthe- 
less dare  to  do  what  Ihey  are  convinced  is  not 
morally  wrung  in  itself,  and  briogs  those  who 
have  hardihood  to  venture,  lai^  profits.  Could 
yon  but  see  the  smooth  and  sillty  man  who 
reaps  bis  thousands  a  year  from  the  Seagull — 
a  sanctified  man;— goes  to  church  three  times 
OB  Sunday;— a  most  worshipful  man  on 'Change: 
—an  upholder  of  church  and  king;  whose  ad- 
versary, Charles  Edward,  he  would  gladly  hang 
tb<Migh  he  thinks  it  no  harm  lo  get  on  the 
weather-side  of  his  majesty's  e&che(pier:~8o 
take  cash  and  counsel,  and  be  the  richer  and 
wiser. 

Ned  never  had  so  much  money  in  all  his 
life  at  once,  and  there  is  semetfaing  in  the  chink 
of  a  purse  full  of  cold  amaaif^y  attrjtctive, 
as  A  yoang  fellow  chucks  it  np  uid  down  in 
Us  hand,  with  the  tutenuJ  complacent  feeling 
•f  *  thi$  i$  mine."  Ned  had  some  qualms  at  the 
■otion  of  being,  after  all  that  could  be  said  for 
it,  engaged  in  an  illegal  traffic;  for  though  he 
had  been  humbly,  he  nad  been  honestly  reared. 
So  far  the  pursuit  was  repugnant  to  the  earliest 
lussoDs  be  had  received,  and  next,  his  acquired 
notions  did  not  exactly  chime  with  it — he  was 
■ot  sure  that  it  was  genteel,  and  there  is  no 
doubt  he  would  have  declined  engaging  in  a 
contraband  trade,  but  for  the  hope  it  held  out 
•f  sudden  wealth,  whose  first  instalment  waa 
in  his  hand.  Not  that  Ned  loved  money  for 
money's  sake;— we  beUeve  diere  are  few  souls 
base  enough  to  be  actuated  by  this  wretched 
motive:  Mt  he  saw  in  it  the  means  to  realize 
die  fond  dreams  in  which  he  had  dared  lo  in- 
dulge; tu  ftlfil  aspiratioM  that,  howwrer  wild, 


were  these  which  the  noblest  spirit  ml^  en- 
tertain. And  thus  gold  may  become  pieeisw 
in  the  eye  of  the  enthusiast  for  the  sake  of 
what  it  may  win.  Refined  in  the  fire  of  leva, 
and  bearing  an  ethereal  impress,  it  raaki  a> 
hove  the  minis  of  kii^  and  purposes  of  oaah 
mon  traffic:— it  becomes  the  coin  of  the  reals 
of  romance,  and  we  may  wish  for  its  panel 
sion  without  being  sordid. 

Thus  Ned  was  fairly  enlisted— the  boat]r- 
money  was  in  his  hand,  and  he  becaaw  a  hearty 
contrabandist  Having  made  the  first  pluge, 
having  gone  through  the  trial  with  Mmt,  im 
golden  harvest  being  suddenly  ruped,  viik 
the  increasing  favour  of  the  fascinati^  skiver, 
before  whose  plausible  words  all  obisctioM 
melted  away  inseaaiMy,  a  few  mo  nths  dis. 
covered  htm  to  be,  as  Finch  anticipated,  one  ef 
the  most  ready,  quick-witted,  and  darteg  M- 
lowers  of  the'  "free  trade."  He  soon  becaaa 
mate  of  the  Seagull,  and  won  so  fast  ea  dw 
confidence  and  good-will  of  his  chief,  that  tke 
lat  er  let  him  do  very  nearly  what  be  liked; 
and  lo  such  a  height  did  this  esteem  increase, 
that  on  one  occasion,  when  a  severe  indiapowtioa 
obliged  the  skipper  to  stay  ashore,  the  mft 
and  her  cargo  were  entirely  trualed  to  Ned, 
who  won  fresh  reputation  by  the  skill  which 
be  displayed  in  the  conduct  of  the  venture. 

Ned  s  berth  on  board  the  boat  was  a  pi(tt>* 
of  neatness,  and  a  touch  of  his  quality  mi^ 
be  felt  from  the  shelves  of  books  with  wbick 
it  was  stored.  Histories  of  adventure,  both  real 
and  fictitious,  lives  of  remaiiably  daring  per- 
sons, romances  and  books  of  poetry  aboawled 
there.  A  few  works  on  navigation  also,  with 
which  science  Ned  had  made  it  a  point  to  be- 
come well  acquainted,  and  iustrumeots  necev 
sary  for  its  practice  as  well.  All  these  little 
possessions  he  had  an^lo  means  to  purchaie, 
and  had  handfula  of  money  to  squander  besifc 
in  all  the  pleasures  that  might  tempt  a  yoau 
man  on  shore,  if  by  such  pTeasures  Ned  conli 
have  been  tempted;— but  he  loved,  and  ihe 
poetry  of  passion  preserved  bim  through  w»mj 
a  trial.  Besides,  his  main  object  was  to  ac- 
cumulate as  much  money  as  possible,— aot  that 
hb  present  profits,  liberal  as  they  were,  votM 
have  soon  realized  a  fortune;  but  they  mad* a 
handsome  beginning,  and  Finch  held  oat  dtf 
hope  of  soon  being  enabled  lo  purchase  a  msd 
for  himself,  in  which  Ned  should  hM  ashaie; 
and  "  then,  my  lad,"  he  waa  wont  to  say,  **lbm 
shan't  we  have  the  wind  in  our  saUst— waits 
while ; — once  let  us  possess  our  own  craft,  ast 
a  couple  of  years  shall  make  na  good  matches 
for  ladies  even  as  ehamung  as  yours." 

In  one  of  their  r«u  across  the  NMth  Sea, 
after  having  made  a  safe  landing  of  their  carga, 
Fioch  told  Nod  he  had  entered  into  an  eagage- 
ment  to  r«Hove  secretly  from  England  a 
of  his  countrymen,  who,  becoming  obooadaut 
to  ^vemment,  from  being  eo^ed  in  makhg 
enlistments  for  foreign  service  in  Ireland,  weie 
obliged  to  fiy;  and,  dreading  the  viB>Metr 
the  servants  of  the  law  at  the  ports,  uM» 
were  strictly  watched,  offned  a  handsome 
to  be  taken  off  at  some  conveoiM  and  seoel 
place  along  the  coast,  where  dtey  might  Mihan 
wiAi  less  risk  of  discovery. 
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"Om  of  Ihem  I  kww,"  aiid  Finch-" his 
Mne  is  O'Uarttj  in  olBcw  of  the  Irish  brigade. 
1  iHWHsed  to  meet  him  at  a  littla  inn  that 
lies  sone  mikis  inland,  and  while  I  am  absent* 
jroB  can  stand  oat  and  keep  a  good  offing, 
any  froai  all  observation  from  the  land,  and 
be  Mck  about  the  same  time  to-morrow,  and 
hang  aboot  that  point  to  the  westward,  where 
I  know  there  is  a  lidle  creek  will  suit  our 
parpoBC." 

All  dMirmeasores  being  preconcerted,  signals 
■peed  oB,  and  other  necessary  amuigeiBents 
cilend  into.  Finch  4tffM  his  sailer's  guise, 
ud  assoroinc  the  landsman's  attire,  became  at 
wee  dauing  looking  fellow,  who  so  won 
BpoB  Ned  at  Hamburg.  '  A  boat  was  lowered, 
wliicb  rowed  the  skipper  to  tho  shore,  ana 
aAervards  re  tamed  to  tne  Scagnll,  which  stoed 
mU  from  the  land,  while  Finch  parsaed  his 
course  to  tbe  appointed  inu  to  meet  the  fngi- 
fives,  who  so  anxiously  sought  the  shelter  of 
Ilia  friendly  vessel.  A  walk  of  some  two  or 
tbne  nilea  bionght  him  to  a  fiun  house,  ^aiien, 
dw  offer  of  a  guinea,  he  obtained  the  loui 
M  the  fanner's  horse  fi>r  the  next  tweaty-fonr 
bsvt.  The  good  man  proceeded  at  once  to  the 
M^le  to  saddle  his  nag,  winch  was  soon 
ntiy  for  the  road.  Fin»,  as  he  was  going 
to  RMnnt,  addressed  the  farmer,  saying,  **fiy- 
tbe-bve,  my  friend,  as  yon  know  nothing  of 
m,  luid  I  not  better  leave  you  a  deposit  for 
tbe  value  of  your  horse?" 

"Na,  na,"  said  the  farmer,  "  yow'll  briog  nu 
Utk,  i's  not  aveard." 

Finch  was  pleased  with  this  exhibition  of 
gsod  faith,  arising  from  an  honest  nature  which 
Mild  Mt  suspect  guile  in  anodier;  hut  willing 
to  parsae  his  strain  of  doi^  regarding  himsefi' 
a  little  forther,  he  continued,  **  How  do  yon 
kunr  I  wont  steal  yoar  horse,  and  that  you'll 
never  set  eyes  on  me  again?" 

">fAoi,"  said  the  blunt  fellow,  with  a  faint 
gleam  of  fun  lighting  ap  his  habitually  quiet 
tyt,  and  casting  a  ^ance  at  Finch  from  top 
to  toe,  "whatever  mischief  yow'll  be  after,  1 
ina't  think  it's  a  stealing  on  a  orse  yow'll  bo 
'aued  vur." 

rincfa  langhed  at  the  rejoinder,  and  applied 
bis  beel  to  ine  side  of  his  steed  with  a  galliard 
as  if  he  expected  Dobbin"  was  to  prance 
of  in  a  corre^ending  manner,  but  as  bis  heel 
vu  onanncd,  (for  spurs  are  not  articles  in 
Mck  requisition  on  board  ship,  though  we 
We  heard  of  "horse  marines,  ;  Dobbin  only 
Snaled,  and  stirred  not  a  peg. 

Tbe  farmer  had  the  laugh  against  Finch  once 
■OK,  and  said,  "Ah— yew  beant  up  to  our 
wnnt  conntry  ways;  that  be  an  honest  beast 
y^v'n  a  ridin  on;'  he  waunt  do  □nihiii'  onless 
K  be  convinced  It's  roight,  and  I'll  give  yow 
u  argument  for  on,"  So  saying,  he  went  into 
•«  house  and  returned  with  a  heavy  thong- 
*Wp,  which,  before  presenting  to  Fmch,  he 
cn»ed  loudly,  and  Dobbin  pricked  up  his  ears 
weetly. 

^     lewld'e  so,"  said  the  farmer,  chuckling, 

I  lowld'e  he'd  listen  to  reason." 

Budiu  the  whip  to  the  rider  with  these 
the  latter  was  not  idle  in  reasoning 
Dobbin  into  a  trot,  though' it  cannot  he  denied 


that  Finch  was  very  mack  shakM  in  his  ai^n- 
ment;  howevor,  on  they  went  wrangling  ovw 
ten  mites  of  gronnd,  both  right  glad  when  the 
discussion  was  over.  Calling  for  the  hostler, 
and  giving  the  beast  iuto  hts  charge  with  a 

Sood-natnred  admonition  to  uke  good  c«re  of 
im.  Finch  entered  the  comfortable  little  inn, 
and,  seeing  the  door  of  a  snug  parlonr  open, 
he  at  once  took  possession,  ami  ringing  a  small 
bell  that  stood  on  a  table,  a  plump  and  merr>'- 
looking  girl  answered  the  summons. 

It  is  an  established  rule  in  travdlinz,  thai 
a  bar-maid  is  Cur  game  for  flirting:  inneed  it 
woald  seem,  that  there  is  something  la  die 
genus  to  inspire  the  proptmsity;  for  the  stv- 
pidest  fellows,  who  cannot  exchange  a  word 
of  the  most  distant  pteasantry  with  a  lady,  are 
elevated  into  mts  at  the  sight  of  a  bar^maid. 

Finch  was  the  sort  of  man  who  does  as  the 
world  docs,  so,  just  to  avoid  being  remarkable, 
he  chucked  the  buxom  girl  under  tlie  chin, 
swore  she  was  vory  pretty,  asked  her  name, 
and -what  he  eonld  nave  for  supper. 

Jenny,  please  your  worship,  and  chidieu." 
"Very  good,  Jennr,"  replied  Finch;  "I'll 
have  tbe  chickms  first,  if  you  please— snib 
Jenny  1 " 
"Yes,  your  worship." 

"Send  me  Boots  here,  with  a  boot-jadt  and 
slippers." 

"Yes,  your  worship,"  and  Jetmy  vanished: 
but  Finch  heard  her  merry  clear  voice  in  the 
house,  calling  for  Ralph  to  "go  to  the  room 
and  take  boots."  She  came  bnsUing  backward 
and  forward  preparing  the  table,  and  never 
made  an  entrance  or  exit  wilhont  some  inter- 
change of  merry  talk  with  Findi,  who  inqaired 
every  time  when  Boots  would  make  his  appear- 
ance. At  last,  after  the  fifth  asking,  when  Jenny 
was  bustling  out  of  the  room  Finch  called  her 
back,  and  requested  her  to  put  her  '*  pretty 
little  foot"  on  the  toe  of  his  boot,  and  lie 
would  do  wilhont  the  Ikzy,  good-for-nothing 
fellow,  who  seemed  determined  never  to  come. 
Jenny  obeyed.  And  as  she  stood  close  to 
Finrn,  he  took  occasion  to  lean  on  her  for 
support,  and  then  aflieeting  to  lose  his  balance 
caught  her  band  to  save  himself  from  falling,  do- 
clao-tng  he  was  the  most  awkward  fellow  in  the 
world,  and  still  keeping  hold  of  her  fingers, 
which  if  he  had  not  squeezed  he  certainly  must 
have  tumbled  to  the  ground. 

"Ua'  done  I  do!  "  said  Jenny. 

"  My  dear,  this  confonnded  boot  is  so  tight," 
and  he  clung  closer  to  her  for  support. 

At  the  moment  a  great  lout,  bearing  a  boot* 
jack  under  his  arm  and  slippers  in  his  hand, 
entered  the  room,  and  exclaimed,  "'Ere  he  the 
boo^ack,  your  worship." 

"Thank  you,"  said  Finch,  <*bnt  /  prefer  Me 
hoot  Jenny — you're  not  wanted." 

Boots  stared,  and  loft  the  room,  and  afVer  a 
great  many  trials  Finch  contrived  to  get  off 
his  boots,  and  Jenny  managed  to  get  out  ef 
the  room,  protesting  nis  worship  was  Uie  Hin- 
niest  roisterer  she  ever  met. 

Finch  was  joined  at  supper  by  a  gentleman 
who  rode  over  to  the  inn  to  inquire  for  him. 
The  visitor  was  brother-in-law  to  (Vlfara,  whose 
sister  had  come  over  to  Engbnd  to  see  him 
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ID  sifety  ntof  thecMintry;  ud  whose  i^acy, 
with  that  of  her  husband,  was  ofimpartaitce  to 
one.  who  being  watched,  could  ddI  condact  his 
measures  of  escape  iu  person  xvithirat  immineat 
risk.  It  was  agreed  that  O'Hara  and  his  com- 
panion in  fliglit  should  join  Finch  at  dinner  at 
the  inn  the  neiLt  day,  and  the  visitor,  after  a 
hasty  snpper,  departed,  for  he  had  iar  to  ri4e 
that'nighL 

The  next  day,  accordingly,  the  entire  party 
assembled  at  the  liulc  ina,  and  Oflara,  alter  a 
hearty  saltiUlion  of  Finch,  introduced  to  him 
Ae  friend,  who  was  etnnf  with  him  to  join  the 
Irbb  Brigade  in  Flanders,  "to  strike,"  as  O'Hara 
said,  *^a  blow  tor  the  rightAil  king."  O'Hara's 
sister  and  her  husband  were  with  them,  and 
tiiere  was  evident  e£)rt  on  all  sides  nM  to  be 
sad — there  was  even  a  forced  merrinieui  asong 
them.  O'Hara's  handsome  companion  seemed 
to  be  ON>st  uacouceroed,  (except  Finch,)  and 
showed  his  fine  white  teeth  in  many  a  langh, 
as  joke  or  repartee  passed  round  the  board,  tt 
was  the  woaun  who«e  smiles  wonid  have  givea 
most  pain  to  an  scale  observer.  There,  beneath 
an  outward  show  of  much  cheerfoiness.  the 
tortare  of  an  aching  heart  mifjiht  be  seen.  While 
she  openly  expressed  thankfulness  that  her 
brother  was  so  near  the  motoent  of  escape,  it 
was  ^ain  that  the  thou^t  of  parting  was  little 
less  painful  than  the  thought  of  death;  bnt  she 
went  throudi  her  la&k  heroically:'- with  tliat 
most  difficult  of  alljheroism,  that  passive  endor- 
ance  of  p«io,  in  which  the  gentle  fibre  of  woman 
puts  the  stronger  nature  of  man  to  ritame.  She 
MTOr  winced  for  a  monumt;  aay,  she  evcu 
iMMd  the  mirtb,  for  mirthful  they  were,  at 
letst  in  seentox-  Yes,  they  langbed  -  they  even 
sang.  Finch  dashed  oO*  snatches  about  fair  winds 
mm!  iowing  sails:  O'Uara,  like  a  soldier,  did 
something  in  the  "iove,  war,  and  wiue,"  fashion: 
and  to  please  the  skipper,  who  professed  an  ex- 
travagant admiration  ot  Irish  melodies,  the  gen- 
tle wonuui  raised  her  voice  in  song,  while  her 
heart  was  steeped  m  sadness. 

Ob,  how  hollow  was  all  this— what  a  mockery 
— how  f^sc !  what  a  deceitful  thing  is  the  human 
keartl  Not  only  does  it  try  to  deceive  others, 
bnt  how  ofteu  does  it  deceive  itaein 

The  first  check  to  the  ehuerful  aspect  of  the 
party,  was  Finch  looking  at  his  watch,  and 
saying,  *'*Timo  and  tide  wait  for  no  man.'  We 
must  Soon  be  at  the  shore;"  and  with  good 
taste,  wishing  to  leave  the  parly  alone  at  the 
last  momeai,  he  said,  he  would  go  and  order 
the  horses  to  be  got  ready,  and  leil  the  room: 
O'Hara's  companion  followed  the  example,  and 
on  reaching  the  stable-yard,  was  stnwk  with 
the  awiden  dunge  ia  Finch's  aspaetj  his  eyes 
being  fixed  with  an  exprusaion  of  arach  anxiety 
towards  the  borison  Inat  lay  seaward.  In  a 
moment  he  spoke.  "Go  back  to  your  friends," 
said  be,  ''and  hurry  them— 1  would  wo  were 
afloat— the  weather  looks  threalening  mad  we 
uo  on  •  bad  coast" 

ia  ihe  meantime,  the  uster  and  her  husband 
were  in  the  room  with  O'llara,  intrrnhnngiag 
dMSe  imt  words  of  partiag,  which  make  parting 
so  precious  and  so  painful,.— iniprosaing  on  each 
other  the  aiauy  foad  remembrance*  wmch,  hur^ 
liad  over  in  a  uMweat,  are  remeahered  direagh 


onr  lives:  those  halMMterod  ivWia*  All  we 
understiind  before  they  are  balK  apokea,  u4 
are  replied  to  by  a  glance;  or  soaM  promise 
exacted,  which  is  better  ratified  hy  a  pressuc 
of  the  hand,  than  by  the  solemnity  of  an  oath. 
In  this  eiidcarii^  intercouse  were  they  engaged, 
as  their  friMid  returned,  to  ddiver  Finch's  mes- 
sage   O'Hara's  sister  grow  pale  at  the  words. 

**  Remember,  Honora,"  said  her  brother,  tak- 
ing her  hand  gently,  "remember  your  promise 
—yon  told  UM  yon  woald  behave  Ue  a  soldiir'i 
sister." 

"And  have  I  aot  kept  my  word.  Chariest" 

she  answered,  gentU. 

Yon  have,  indee'd ;  hut  will  yon  da  OM  daag 

more  for  me?" 
'-Name  it. " 

''You  will  think  my  rcyeet  foolish  ahl«^ 
weak :  bnt  yon  know  there  is  aMMbw  hfiiis 
vou  rertf  dear  to  me — and—" 

'■  Yes;  what  shall  1  say  to  her?" 

"  All  that,  is  kind  at  all  times.  But  'tis  asl 
that  I  wwUd  ask"' 

'*What  then?  do  tell  me." 

"It  seems  a  childish  weakness— M  swh  a 
time  as  this  it  SMoars  like  Irifling— bit  ihsit 
is  <me  song  1  wisn  you  would  aiag  oM  hafcn 
1  leave  yeu-'ihat  ome  I  lov«  so  deariifi"  sii' 
O'Hara,  with  more  of  sadness  ia  his  maaoer 
than  be  had  yet  betrayed. 

*'  Do  aot  ask  it,  Charles;  it  is  more  dun  yw 
can  bear— more  than  either  of  us  can — tenMmbsr 
how  much  it  touched  us  both  tait  uight,  how 
much  more  will  it  on  Mu— when  we  are  (• 
part  for  so  long  a  lime." 

"Soon  to  return,  I  hope,  in  tiioasph,  lister," 
he  exelstmed  with  energy;  *'bnt  t  w«wd  hctf 
that  song  once  more  before  I  part." 

"It  will  make  you  too  sad. 

"i\o.  nO'Stug  to  me— pray  do!  Let  me  tikt 
away  that  song  and  story  of  my  native  lis' 
fresh  upon  my  ear—my  outtcard  ear.  In  ny 
memory  it  will  dwell  for  ever." 

Nerving  herself  to  the  utmost,  his  sistorraiiH 
her  voice,  rendered  more  touching  by  tlieeiM- 
tion  against  which  she  did  her  best  to  struggle, 
but  ft-hich  novcrtheless,  tinged  the  strain  witk 
a  pecaliar  air  of  sadness.  Wedded  to  the  Me- 
lody were  these  simple  lines  which  toM  lb* 
tale  of  many  a  brnkcu  heart  in  Ireland,  s  til* 
of  whose  truth  O  'Hara  himself  was  but  toopiI» 
fully  consciouB. 

I. 

The  Sower  ot  the  ralleT-  was  Tbtf 
Her  smilcB  all  bcwilchiof  were  krelf  to  lee, 
Tbo  bees  round  htr  hHnming,  wlm  > anmer  wii  fvaCi 
Wlii^n  the  roses  were  fled— might  tftke  her  lip  t«  *<■'' 
Ucr  Uugh  it  was  uiDsic — her  bretlh  it  wai  htin; 
Iter  hi-art,  like  thu  lake,  was  as  pure  and  u  catot 
Till  love  o'er  It  came,  like  a  breete  o'er  the  f<*t 
And  made  the  heart  heave  or  sweet  Marf  ma  tin*' 

U. 

Sbo  Is«w4— aail  tiM  wept ;  fbr  was  gladatss  eWho*** 
To  dwell  in  the  boson  IKkt  I^e  mtkm  his  on' 
Hit  Jofs  Wo  bnt  moasmls— bit  sriets  are  ttt  1"**' 
H«  OMWs  tUL  in  sailes— b«  ke  Imtu  iB  k  Mi^ 
Her  towr  was  gme— 
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HeM  A0  voice  of  the  singer,  whose  eyes 
ktnTeil  how  deeply  the  subject  of  (he  song 
tai  me  dtcanutaDces  of  the  hoar  affected  her, 
lean  to  fdter,  bat  by  b  great  effort  she  con- 
tnUed  her  enotioa,  and  oontinoed— 

fer  Imr  wu  IMC  to  a  fiw  tiftaal  land, 
1*4  Matf^  la  fadaew,  wOiU  yact  tha  Iom  ttrnd ; 
iad  iMrfWIr  (•<•  •*«  tlM  dark>rolltD(  »«■, 
TU  Htf*  kcr  ««ldier  ttvm  Muy  cfem. 

The  soMier's  head  drooped  as  the  stanza 
itoie  to  its  eonclasion>  aad  at  the  last  line  he 
bill  his  ftoe  in  bis  hand,  while  the  voice  of 
tke  singer,  no  longer  snppoited  by  the  arti- 
Scitl  exertten  of  sastaiding  the  staniD,  was 
aadible  in  stifled  soba. 

O'Uara,  dashing  the  gathering  mist  from  his 
eye,  wrung  the  hand  of  the  beloved  singer 
with- eonviMive  lervoor,  and  said,  "God  bless 
fM—l  am  ready  to  go  bow." 

Scamly  had  he  spoken,  when  t  ra^  knodt 
al  fte  door  and  Finch's  voice  outside  were 
keard.  He  was  invited  to  enter,  and,  on  open* 
iig  tin  door,  he  said,  with  more  of  energy  in 
bit  Dianner  tnan  he  was  osaally  betrayed  loto, 
"Fray,  gentlemen,  delay  no  longer— 1  like  the 
bok  of  the  weather  less  and  less  every  mo- 
Bwat,  and  it  hehoves  as  to  be  off  die  coast 
aiiboat  delay;  as  it  is,  we  mast  ride  bard 
for  iL" 

OUara  firmed  to  bis  sistei^ene  glance  passed 
between  Aom.  Ob,  how  mneli  of  aflSection  aad 
■gony  were  mingled  in  that  look!  his  lip  was 
f«e  and  slightly  qaivered;  he  did  not  dare  to 
av  more  than  a  ^rting  Irish  blesaing  as  he 
folded  bis  sister  for  the  last  lime  to  his  heart, 
ni,  after  vUering  Hiat  beautifal  benision 
of,  **6od  be  irttA  vow,"  he  yielded  her  to 
tM  ams  of  her  buhand,  ttn  vhwe  shoulder 


she  drooped  her  head  as  her  beloved'  brother 
lefl  the  room.  Nestling  to  her  hasband's  heart, 
her  eager  ear  watched  for  every  soaad;— she 
heard  the  hurried  tread  of  the  parties  leaving 
the  inm — in  aaother  minute  the  clatter  of  horsed 
feet  told  ihey  were  speeding  to  the  shore,  and 
then,  the  strolling  emotions  ttuit  had  been  so 
long  pent  op  in  her  bosom  had  vent,  and  the 
Utile  parloar  of  the  inn,  that  so  lately  rang 
with  song  and  laughter,  echoed  to  the  deep 
sobs  of  a  bursting  heart. 

The  husbaud  sought  not  to  interrupt  her  sor- 
row, but  permiited  its  first  outpouring  to  have 
vent  ere  he  attempted  to  soothe.  Iheo  geutly 
pressing  her  to  his  heart  he  spoke  words  of 
comfort,  and  with  kind  patience  awaited  her 
recovery  from  the  prostration  attendant  on  the 
violence  of  her  emotion.  Her  head  still  rested 
on  bis  breast,  and  thus  for  a  long  lime  she 
wept  in  silence— tin  snddmly  she  started  up, 
as  the  heavy  sough  of  the  wind  swept  past  the 
window  where  she  sat,  and  shook  it  in  its 
frame.  For  the  'first  lime  she  became  conscious 
a  storm  was  rising,  and  sbe  listened  to  her  bus* 
band's  wish  that  they  should  leave  ^e  inn  at 
once,  and  seek  the  retreat  whence  diey  came, 
before  the  weather  should  breiUc.  Their  horses 
were  soon  at  the  door;  and  when  the  acclivity 
of  a  neigbbouring  hill  enabled  her  to  get  a 
glimpse  of  the  sea  and  the  threatening  sky  that 
hung  above  i^  her  tears  ceased,  for  the  chill 
of  fear  froze  the  fountain  of  sorrow.  Strange 
operation  of  our  passions!  Had  it  been  a  calm, 
she  would  have  wept  throughout  herhomewara 
way— tears  would  nave  dimmed  her  sight  to 
the  sofl  snoshine,  which,  had  indicated  safety; 
but  a  dry  eye  was  bent  on  the  lowering  ele- 
ments much  threatened  danger;  and  sorrowing 
for  the  pas^  gave  place  to  lean  for  the  ftiture. 


Cbapter  XI. 


Omn  eyes  as  well  as  those  on  shore  were 
ost  ahottt,  anxioosly  regarding  the  prognostics 
ibe  weather,  and  raising  no  ihvourable  aa- 
fny  from  the  aspect  4^  -the  darkening  horizon, 
"fhuA  seemed  closing  in  on  all  sides, like  some 
augbty  net,  which  soon  should  make  its  sweep 
«pOB  Aie  weiers,  and  gaAer  within  its  deadly 
coil  shaHered  bariis  and  shipwrecked  men-  Med 
bid  stood  in  for  the  land,  according  to  his  or- 
ders, before  the  lowering  sky  had  given  wam- 
^  of  the  approadiing  storm ;  or,  with  soch  a 
tout  uder  ois  lee,  he  would  not  have  ran  the 

aSeagnll  into  sadi  anoint  of  danger;  and 
have  trusted  to  Finch's  judgment  for 
ksowing  why  he  did  not,  and  acqoltting  htm 
•f  bbaw  for  disobedience  of  orders.  But  there 
be  was,  as  fortune  would  have  it,  and  he  should 
mbe  the  best  of  il.  Already  the  wind  had  so 
iacreised  as  to  oblige  the  topmasts  to  be  strack, 
sod  sail  lakn  in ;  and,  that  not  a  moment  might 
be  lost  hi  getting  Finch  on  board,  Ned  despatch- 
ed a  boat  to  the  creek  before  the  appointed 
tiatc,  and  beat  off  and  on  as  near  the  point  as 
Frtdance  would  permit  Alternately  lookiilg  to 
*e  weather  and  die  shore,  to  watch  the  in- 
*nise  of  evB  omens  «n  one  side,  or  the  signal 
thil  Aeull  simnnwif  Fineh'a  arrircl  on  the 


other,  Ned  paced  die  deck  of  the  Seagull  im> 
patiently,  and  passed  at  eveiy  turn  an  expe- 
rienced  mariner,  who  had  never  quitted  the 
same  place  for  nearly  half  an  hour,  and  leaning 
over  the  bulwark,  with  his  weather-beaten  cheek 
restiug  on  his  sinewv  hand,  kept  eyeing  the 
weather  with  a  steady  gaze,  as  if  he  looked 
upon  an  enemy,  and  was  measuring  the  strength 
with  whicb  he  soon  should  have  to  contend. 

Ned  paused  as  he  reached  the  mariner  on 
his  next  turn,  and  laid,  *<  Dirty  weather,  fiUt. 
Chen."  -»  ' 

"  As  over  I  see, "  was  the  curt  answer  of 
the  man,  who  still  kept  his  gaze  fixed  on  the 
point  he  had  been  so  long  observing. 

"And  the  change  so  sudden  too—" 

"Can't  say  I  liked  the  looks  o'  the  morn- 
ing, air." 

"I  wish  you  had  told  me  ao." 

"Not  mv  business, sir,'*  replied  he;  "besides, 
I  never  lihes  croaking;  I  never  know'd  it  lucky 
yet— them  as  looks  out  for  squalls  is  the  first 
to  catch  'em;  they're  bad  enoagh  when  they 
comes  without  invilin'  of  'em,  as  I  think  grourl* 
ing  odlen  does." 

<*I>o  yon  think  I  was  wrong  In  standing  so 
Ihr  in?    inquired  Ned,  anxionaiy. 
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"Caa't  say  you  was  sir;  for,  as  you  say,  the 
change  was  sudden  for  sartio,  and  tlic  weather 
deceitful — besides,  there  was  the  skipper's  or- 
der. " 

"True,"  said  Ned;  "but  as  the  craft  was  m 
my  care,  I  shold  be  sorry  to  have  ruD  her 
bliDdly  into  danger." 

"No,  no,  air;  don't  you  thick  thai;  the 
weather  was  deceitful,  that's  sartin,  and  might 
deceive  an  older  seaman  than  you;  for  I  will 
say,  Mr.  Fitzgerald,  you  are,  for  your  years, 
about  as  good  as  ever  I  see.  You'll  excuse  me 
for  saying  so  to  your  face;  but  it's  true,  and 
I  wouldn't  only  you  was  a  blaming  of  yourself. 
But  as  you  have  hailed  me  on  this  here  matter, 
I  would  recommend  another  reef  taken  in,  sir." 

**She  carries  what  is  on  hw  weU,  Mitcliell; 
doesn't  she?" 

■^Yes,  sir,  for  the  present,  and  nuybe  for  the 
next  half  hour;  but  remember,  six  hands  are 
away  in  the  boat,  and  we  mayn't  find  it  so 
easy  by  and  by  to  take  in  canvass,  sir,  if  it 
comes  to  binw  as  hard  as  I  except  before  (hey 
come  back." 

Mitchell's  advice  was  acted  upon,  and,  as  it 
proved,  most  wisely,  for  every  ten  minnles  in- 
creased the  violence  of  the  wind,  which  howled 
louder  and  louder  Ihroogh  the  shrouds;  the  sea 
tumbled  in  more  beavily,and  the  increasing  line 
of  surf  along  the  shore  gave  rise  to  the  con- 
jecture that  the  boat  would  find  it  impossible 
to  put  back  to  the  vessel.  Ned  kept  a  sharp 
look  out  to  the  land  with  his  glass,  which  he 
was  forced  to  wipe  from  time  to  time,  so  thickly 
was  the  spray  uytng  about. 

*'  If  they  do  not  appear  in  five  minutes  more," 
said  Ned,  "it  is  impossible  they  can  put  through 
that  surf,  and  after  waiting  that  time  I  wilt  put 
out  to  sea." 

"I  would,  sir,"  said  Mitchell;  "for  it  will 
be  a  fool  night,  and  a  foul  coast  nnder  our  lee, 
and  it  will  be  as  much  as  we  can  do,  as  it  is, 
to  weather  the  head  ;  thof,  if  there  be  a  thing 
that  swims  can  do  it,  the  Seagull  can." 

"Oh,  we  are  safe  enough  yet,  Mitchell." 

"  Yes — 1  don't  say  we  are  not,  sir;  bnt  we've 
nothing  to  spare,  1  reckon." 

The  next  five  minutes  were  anxiously  passed 
in  watching  the  coast,  and  just  as  they  were 
on  the  point  of  expiring,  a  black  speck  emerged 
from  out  of  the  frtnee  of  foam  that  whitened 
the  whole  shore;  and,  riding  over  the  white 
crests  of  the  waves  that  rolled  in  with  increas- 
ing violence  every  moment,  the  bold  boat  was 
seen  putting  her  head  to  the  storm,  and  puUinx 

Sllantly  against  it  Uow  uixiously  Ned  watdicd 
em  1  Calluig  Mitchell  to  his  side,  he  gave  him 
the  glass,  and  said,  he  feared  they  would  never 
be  ante  to  reach  the  Seagull  with  such  a  sea 
and  tide  making  against  them.  ''We  must  mn 
in  a  little  farther,  Mitchell." 

"Wait  awhile,  sir,"  said  the  old  seaman; 
"don't  be  in  a  hurry,  they  may  make  better 
way  when  they  get  more  clear  of  the  shore, 
ana  if  we  go  in  farther,  we  shall  never  weather 
the  point  to  the  southward." 

"But  we  can't  let  them  be  lost  before  oar 
eyes." 

"Sartinlr  not,  air:  we  must  all  sink  or  cwim 
together." 


"If  we  cannot  make  sail,  could  we  nol  ride 
it  out  at  our  anchors?" 

"Ah,  master!"  said  Mitchell,  'I  know  nhai'i 
a  comin',  and  iron  was  never  fo^ed,  nor  bsaf 
twisted,  that  would  hold  a  ship  this  nigbL" 

As  be  spoke  they  saw  a  flash  from  toe  bosL 

"  'Tis  a  signal,  they  cannot  nuke  way  to  u," 
said  Ned;  "we  must  run  down  to  Atm." 

"Then  we  shall  all  have  a  a^acA  far  it," 
said  Mitchell. 

The  way  that  six  stout  rowers  conld  not  waHu 
was  soon  skimmed  over  by  the  Seagull,  6m 
flew  through  the  water  belore  the  storm  whick 
gathered  thicker  and  faster  every  momenL  Sve^ 
ing  swiftly  towards  the  boat,  she  aMroacM  it 
as  near  as  safetv  would  pennU.  "Bout  sluii!" 
shouted  Ned  to  HitcheH,  who  liad  gone  Mtea. 

Down  went  (he  helm,  and  the  Sc^uU,  lin- 
ing her  head  gallantly  to  the  storm,  tiraig  ^ 
into  the  wind,  leaving  the  boat  bnt  a  few  Mr 
strokes  under  her  lee. 

It  was  a  service  of  danger  to  get  on  boat4 
with  such  a  sea  running,— stout  oars  and  but; 
sinews  bent  to  the  work—  a  rope  waa  hove  bm 
the  Seagull  and  caught— 

<'Lay  fast  hold  of  that  rope  when  7M 
spring' ,  said  Fiudi  to  O'Uara.  "Steady  imw! 
-watt  till  the  boat  Kfts  close  id  the  Ap* 
side,  and  lose  not  that  moment  to  juaip  *■ 
boaid." 

It  was  done,  and  in  safety  by  O'Uara, 
the  next  instant  down  swept  the  boat  iota  ^ 
trough  of  the  foaming  sea.  Again  she  UM, 
aud  O'Hara's  companion,  without  waiting  fw 
the  rope,  seized  the  favourable  opportuoiiy  to 
spring  to  the  chains,  where  Ned  himself  vu 
standing  to  assist  in  getting  the  unpractised 
strangers  aboard.  Less  lucky  than  O'Uan,  lb 
bold  stranger  slipped  his  foot,  as  he  sanig* 
and  though  he  caught  the  shrouds  with  oie 
hand,  the  pitchinjg  of  (he  vessel,  and  bis  on 
impaired  equilibrium,  were  swinging  blm  baci 
again  into  the  hissing  surge  below,  but  that  tbe 
powerful  grasp  of  Ned  recovered  Urn,  i> 
another  instant  be  waa  standing  in  safety  m 
the  deck,  and  Ned  beheld  in  the  man  wfcoM 
life  he  had  saved  young  Kirwan. 

Even  in  that  instant  of  commotion  aad  « 
peril,  the  thought  that  Kirwan  was  goiu  wbece 
Ellen  was,  brought  with  it  a  pang  to  Edwtn'i 
bosom,  that  suspended  all  other  consitoaliwh 
and  it  was  only  the  voice  ef  Finch,  vbs  iM 
now  sprung  to  the  deck,  shouting  to  him  >h 
giving  orders,  that  recalled  him  to  tbe  bnaiocai 
of  the  moment. 

After  issning  some  few  prompt  order;,  pw- 
ing  Mitchell  at  tbe  hehn,  seeinx  the  craf^  beat- 
ing out  to  sea,  as  close  to  the  wind  •*  *w 
could  run.  Finch  went  .below  to  rid  hinueir  « 
his  landsman's  guise,  and  assmne  a  habit  atta 
for  the  rough  work  of  the  night  be  should  »« 
to  go  through.  He  took  down  O'Bara  aaa  Kir- 
wan with  him,  requesting  then  to  remato 
low,  as  they  would  not  only  be  ^P^*^" 
unnecessary  danger  and  discomfort  on  deck, 
bnt  be  in  the  way  of  Ihoee  whw  eiertM* 
were  bat  too  neednil  and  argent  that  nipt  » 
bear  intormption ;  "for  I  will  not  conceal  dm 
yon,  gentleman"  said  Finch,  "that  we  b"*!" 
anxious  ni^  beAffe  ns;  tbe  wcadier  trnUm 
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to  be  worse  even  Asa  it  ii,  nA  we  htve  « 
bil  coast  onder  onr  lee."  Fincli  retamed  to 
Ibe  deck  immediately,  where  an  iiopromising 
doom  sat  on  every  seaman's  brow,  as  they 
woked  towards  the  dreaded  headland  that  was 
MT  barely  perceptible  in  the  distance;  for  the 
eroung  was  suddenly  overshadowed  by  the 
storm,  and  premttore  night  settUt^  over  the 
sea,  added  fresh  honor  to  a  scene  already  snf- 
fieieatly  appalling.  Thev  soon  lost  si|^t  of  any 
iMd-marit,  and  swept  tnrouh  the  boiling  *ai^e 
by  the  gaidnnce  only  of  tfieir  comitass.  The 
nle  was  rbing  now  to  a  perfect  hnrricane,  and 
the  increasing  tarbalence  ofiho  sea  made  every 
timber,  plank,  and  spar  of  the  Seagnll  "com- 
jbda"  as  she  strained,  even  under  her  dimiitish- 
etl  canvass,  through  the  fierce  elementary  com- 
BotioQ  which  she  faced  so  gallantly ;  riding  up 
Ibe  overhanging  waves  that  threatened  to  en- 
golf  her,  and  <iashing  back  their  fierce  assaolts 
rroiB  her  bows,  as  a  lion  tings  the  dogs  of  the 
hnter  from  his  crest. 

An  intervening  bank  lay  between  her  and 
the  headland  -which  was  the  nltimale  danger, 
nd  ttis  more  immediate  peril  became  a  source 
ef  anxiety  as  they  approached  it  Wbeii  a  cal- 
niation  of  their  run  indaced  tfaem  to  believe 
Ibey  were  in  its  noi^boorfaood,  the  iiah  of  a 
gcai  a-head  was  observed,  and  every  eye  was 
strained  to  watch  for  a  repetition  of  the  signal 
of  distress,  for  such  it  was  undoubtedly.  At 
the  expiration  nf  a  minnle  it  recurred,  and  Fiocb, 
u  be  saw  it.  exclaimed  to  Ned,  who  stood  be- 
side him,  *^We  are  all  right  yet!— the  flash 
VIS  on  our  le«  bow— and  see  'tis  a  large  ves* 
set  -  it  can  be  hot  the  tail  of  the  bank  we  are 
■ear,  and  with  our  light  dranght  of  miet  we 
ibtii  pass  it  in  safety." 

"With  soch  a  heavy  sea  nuning  we  night 
Urike."  said  Ned. 

'"We  shall  soon  know,"  replied  Finch,  "and 
escape  at  least  the  pain  of  suspense." 

Again  the  flash  broke  throogh  tte  gloom;  and 
it  was  almost  on  their  beam. 

"Uozza  cried  Finch,  "riie  bank  is  passed  I" 
He  walked  amongst  ^e  crew,  and  cheered  them 
by  lemathing,  so  much  of  their  danger  was  over, 
and  opressed  the  fidlest  hope  they  should 
TCHber  (he  bead  yet 

Another  rignal  of  distress  flashed  Aom  the 
ttnaded  ship,  which  was  now  astern  of  them; 
and  it  was  an  nnfaappy  response  to  Finch's 
iKech  of  encooragment;  for  it  is  enough  to 
saake  the  nerve  of  the  stoutest,  when,  at  the 
nercy  of  the  tempest,  yon  witness  one  of  the 
ftfahttes  of  which  yon  yourself  may  be  the  next 
vietim.  Yet  boldly  and  unflinehingly  the  gal< 
laat  crew  of  the  Seagnll  did  their  duty  through 
darkness  and  penl  of  the  night;  with  that 
Hsnan-Iike  dtill,  and  heart  of  uring,  that  can 
beat  dnde  or  readiest  meet  dan^r:  which 
secnityin  the  tempest,  and  victory  in  the 

On  sweeps  the  Seagnll !— the  darkness  grows 
deaserl— the  hurricane  grows  fiercer!  Scarcely 
caa  the  speaking  trumpet  carry  Finch's  orders 
to  bis  men,  diroogh  the  roaring  of  the  wind. 
Bilker  rise  the  watery  monntaias,  deeper  mshea 
the  boat  down  the  yawning  golf  befue  herj 


heavier  is  the  bnffiBt  of  each  sn  that  smites  her, 
and  makes  her  tremble  thronghont  from  stem 
to  stem:  groaning  at  the  instant  she  receives 
the  shock,  and  then  as  she  writhes  with  heavy 
pitching  over  each  billow,  the  straining  of  her 
timbers  producing  plaintive  sounds,  like  the  pain- 
ful whine  of  some  living  thing.  Well  may  she 
complain,  for  the  lash  of  the  tempest  is  upon 
her!  She  bounds  under  each  blow— she  flics — 
but  the  tempest  is  merciless,  and  lashes  more 
and  more,  and  madly  and  blindly  she  rushes 
onward  Aron^  the  darkness  of  that  terrific 
night  I   

Land  as  well  as  sea  bore  the  marks  of  that 
memorable  visitation;  cattle  were  killed,  and 
trees  torn  up  by  the  roots:  rivers  burst  their 
bounds,  and  the  gathered  produce  of  industry 
wasswept  away;  the  inundations  rendered  roads 
impassable,  and  many  bridges  yielded  to  the 
pressure  of  the  streams  they  spanned.  Few 
wen  the  sleepers  in  London  that  night,  for  ter- 
ror kept  them  wakeful;— houses  were  unroofed 
and  chimneys  Mown  down,  and  loss  of  life  and 
limb  were  amongst  the  aecnmnlated  misfortunes 
of  that  dreadful  storm.  Every  hour  brought 
tidings  of  the  havoc  made  amongst  the  shipping; 
the  snores  were  covered  with  wrecks,  and  many 
a  merchant  who  held  high  his  head  on  'Change, 
drooped  it  under  Hie  rain  which  the  tempest 
made. 

But  while  there  was  individual  wail  for  pri- 
vate loss,  and  much  of  public  lament  too,  for 
this  sweeping  destruction  of  national  property, 
still  it  was  overpowered  by  die  rejoicing  which 
later  news  created.  The  tempest  had  utterly 
scattered  and  demolished  the  threatening  tuvy 
which  had  been  preparing,  at  such  an  enormous 
cost  to  France,  for  the  invasion  of  England. 
Her  marine  had  for  the  present  received  a  blow 
which  most  require  a  large  amount  of  time  and 
treasure  to  repair,  and  toe  house  of  Guej^h 
sat  easier  on  its  newly  acquired  throne.  Tne 
loyalists  had  further  cause  for  rejoicing.  Anson 
had  Ktorned  from  his  vovage  round  the  world. 
His  ship,  the  Centurion,  nad  happily  made  her 

tort,  before  the  tompmt  had  burst,  and  had 
roiight  hack  from  the  plundered  possessions 
and  ships  uf  Spain  a  lar^  amount  of  traasore 
dian  had  ever  nirtierto  been  taken. 

The  name  of  Anson  was  in  every  mondi. 
He  bad  rataraed  not  only  with  the  reputation 
of  an  able  circumnavigator,  but  the  glory  of  a 
conqueror.  If  the  grumblers  made  long  faces  at 
the  loss  which  had  fallen  on  the  merchant  in- 
terest, the  upholders  of  things  as  Uiey  were  an- 
swered that  the  coffers  of  the  bank  would  be 
filled  widi  Spanish  gold  and  silver;  and  the 
treasure,  immense  as  it  was,  was  magnified  by 
the  everexaggemtlng  voiee  of  rnmour.  If,  on 
the  one  b«no7the  destruetion  of  onr  slupping 
was  lamented,  the  triumphant  reply  was,  that 
the  navy  of  France  was  annihilated. 

But  while  joy.bells  rang,  and  public  feasting 
was  held,  die  oitter  wail  of  those  whom  that 
tempest  had  bereaved  made  mournful  many  a 
house  in  England.  The  noisy  triumph  of  the 
hour  soon  passed;  while  the  low  wail  of  sor- 
TOW  was  heard  for  many  a  day. 
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It  was  dow  the  joyoas  month  of  June;  and 
Windsor  Castle  looked,  down  in  all  its  magni* 
ficeuce  ugoo  its  jiomp  of  woods*  ftnd  upon  the 
twelve  &ir  and  soiiling  eonniies  lying  within  its 
ken.  A  Joyous  stir  was  within  its-  courts— the 
gleam  of  amis  and  the  fluttering  of  banners 
was  seen  upon  its  battlements  ana  towers,  and 
the  ringing  ol  bells,  the  beating  of  drums,  and 
the  fanfares  of  trumpets,  mingled  with  the  shout- 
ing of  crowds  and  the  discharge  of  ordnance. 
Amidst  this  tumult,  a  grave  procession  issued 
from  the  deanery,  and  tnok  its  way  across  the 
lower  quadrangle,  which  was  thronged  with 
officers  and  men-at-arms,  in  the  direction  of 
the  lower  gate.  Just  as  it  arrived  there  a  dis- 
tant guD  Was  heard,  and  an  answering  peal  was 
instantly  Bred  from  the  culverins  of  the  Curfew 
Tower,  while  a  broad  standud,  emblazoned  with 
the  arms  of  France  and  England  within  thegar- 
ter,  and  having  for  snpporters  the  English  lion, 
crowned,  and  the  red  dragon,  sinister,  was  rear< 
ed  upon  the  keep.  AU  these  preparations  be- 
tokened the  approach  of  the  Ling,  who  was 
returning  to  the  castle,  after  six  weeks' absence 
from  it.  Though  often  suddenly  execnted, 
Henry's  movements  were  always  conducted  with 
state  and  show,  and  his  wishes  in  this  respect 
were  so  well  understood  his  attendants,  that 
they  were  ever  on  the  alert  to  carry  them  into 
effect.  Thus,  on  the  present  occasion,  thon^ 
infonii^tion  of  his  visit  to  the  castle  had  only 
pfeceded  him  by  a  few  hours,  everything  was 
ready  for  hi9  reception— and  the  greatest  exer- 
tions were  nhci  to  give  splendour  to  it.  In 

Site  of  his  stfibborn  and  tyrannical  nature, 
snry  was  a  poputar  king,  and  never  showed 
himself  before  kis  subjects  but  he  gained  their 
applauses,  his  love  of  pomp,  his  handsome 
person,  and  manly  deportm«-at,  always  winning 
him  homage  from  the  multitude.  But  at  no 
period  was  he  in  a  more  critic^  position  than 
the  present.  The  meditated  divorce  from  Ca- 
therine of  Arragon  was  a  step  which  focnd  no 
sympathy  from  (he  better  portion  of  his  sub* 
ject^  while  the  ill-assorted  union  of  AnoeBo- 
leyo,  an  avowed  Lutheran,  which  it  was  known 
would  follow  it,  was  equally  objectionable.  The 
seeds  of  discontent  had  been  widely  sown  in 
the  capital;  and  tumnlta  had  occurred  which, 
though  promptly  checked,  had  neverthdesa 
alarmed  the  kii^  coi4»led  as  they  were  with 


the  disapprobation  of  his  ministers,  the 
remonstrances  of  France,  the  meaacat  of 
Papal  See,  and  the  open  hostiUtiei  a(  S| 
But  the  characteristic  obstinacy  ofUtu 
kept  him  firm  te  his  point,  »M  he  ichIii 
carry  it,  be  the  consequences  what  ikeyn 
All  his  efforts  to  win  over  Campcxgi*  fn 
fruitless.  The  legate  was  deaf  ta  Ui  m 
or  pcomiaei,  well  knowing  that  t»  lUi 
Boleyn  would  be  to  seriously  affect  tk  it 
ests  of  the  church  of  Rome.  The  ito  ' 
ever,  so  long  and  so  artfully  ^«UM_ 
now  drawing  to  a  close.  A  court  w  ^ 
ed  by  the  legates  to  be  holden  <a  ' 
of  June,  at  Blaokfriara,  to  117  An  f« 
Gardiner  had  been  recalled  from  lUae » 
as  council  for  Henry;  aod  the  iMBinW 
iterminSng  to  appear  by  proxy  at  tk 
left  his  palace  of  Bridewell  Ih^  daT  ■ 
it  was  to-  come  on,  and  set  out  wiA  Aaa 
leyn  and  bis  chief  attendants  for  W 
Castle. 

Whatever  secret  feelings  aught  be  eaa 
ed  against  him,  Henry  was  reeeiied  b] 
inhabitants  of  Windsor  with  every  ootni 
moustration  of  loyalty  and  affiMtion.  Deal 
ahonts  rent  the  air  as  be  a^roached;  Ua 
and  good  wishes  were  showered  unoalua 
haaweds  of  cus  were  ftnng  into  the  air. 
noticing  Uiat  Anne  Boleyn  wu  receim 
evil  looks  and  in  atem  sflwco,  and  caasq 
thb  into  an  affront  to  himself,  Henry  aoi 
made  slight  and  hao^ty  aoknewMgM 
the  welcome  given  him,  but  looked  m 
some  pretext  to  manifest  his  displeaswe.  1 
ly  none  was  afforded  him,  and  he  a 
Oe  castle  in  a  snllen  mood.  The  day  vai 
in  gentle  exeruse  within  the  Heme  Pu 
on  the  terrace,  and  the  kii^alfectedda 
gaiety  and  iadifferenoe;  bat  those  aofS 
with  him  conld  readily  perceive  he  %•» 
ease.  la  the  evening,  he  remained  far 
time  alone  in  his  closet  penning  dimtohc^j 
then,  summoning  an  attendant,  orosred  m 
bring  Captain  Bwichier  to  hiau 

"Well,  Bouchier,"  he  sa>d»  as  the  _ 
made  his  appearance;  "havo  ram  oheyi 
instmctions  in  regard  to  Mabel  LyndvM 

"I  have,  my  Iwge,"  replied  Bo«eU» 
ohedifflace  to  your  m%)e»ty's  oommands,  i 
dialely  after  your  arrivaf  at  the  castK  ■ 
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the  hntCer's  hat,  and  MoeitoM  |h»t  the 
4aDtsel  wu  still  there." 

**&mi  looking  u  beuliAil  u  ever,  I'll  be 
sworn!  said  the  king. 

"ll  WM  the  first  time  1  had  seen  bcr,  mv 
liege,"  replied  Bouchier;  "but  I  do  not  thiak 
the  conld  have  ever  looked  more  beaatifal." 

"1  am  well  assured  of  it,"  relied  Henry. 
''Hie  pressure  of  aiGiirs  baa  banisned  her  from 
my  mind  ever  since  my  last  sojourn  at  'Wind- 
sor; but  new  her  inuge  retnms  as  forcibly  as 
ever.  And  yon  have  so  arranged  it  that  she 
Till  be  brought  to  the  castle  to-morrow  night?" 

Bouchier  replied  in  the  affirmative. 

"It  is  well,"  pursued  Henry }  *'bnt  what 
■ore?— for  yon  look  as  if  you  ud  something 
inrther  to  declare." 

«  Your  majeshr  will  not  have  fo^tten  how 
joi  exteroii  oaten  the  band  ofHeme  the  hunter  t" 
laid  Bouchier. 

''Mother  of  Heaven,  no!"  cried  the  king, 
itarting  up— "I  have  not  foi^otten  it.  What 
of  (hem?— ba!  have  tbey  ceme  to  life  again? 
-de  they  scour  the  pans  once  more?— That 
were  indeed  a  marvel!" 

**  What  I  have  to  relate  is  almost  as  great  a 
■ami/'  retamed  Bouchier.  "  1  have  not  beard 
flf  the  resurrection  of  the  hand,thougb  for  aught 
I  know  that  may  have  occurred.  But  Heme 
bas  been  seen  again  iu  the  forest.  Several  of 
the  keepers  have'  been  scaredby  him— travellers 
have  been  affrighted  and  plundered— and  no  one 
viU  now  cross  the  Great  Park  aAcr  nightfall." 

"Amaaemenll"  cried  Henry*  again  seating 
biouelf;  "once  let  this  matter  of  the  divorce 
W  disposed  of,  and  ]  will  cflTectoally  check  the 
emer  of  this  lawless  and  mysterious  being." 

"^ay  Heaven  your  n^ty  may  be  able  to 
do  so,^'  replied  Bonchierf  "but  1  bave  always 
been  of  opinion  that  the  only  way  to  get  rid 
of  diis  demon  would  be  by  the  aid  of  the 
chnrch.  He  la  nnassailable  by  mortal  weapons." 

"It  would  almost  seem  so,"  said  (be  king. 
"And  yet  I  do  not  like  to  yield  to  ^  no- 
ti«." 

"  I  duewdly  suspect  that  old  Tristram  Lynd- 
vood>  the  grandsire  of  the  damsel  upon  whom 
7Bit  m^sty  has  deigned  to  cast  your  regards, 
u  »  some  way  or  other  leagued  with  Heme," 
•ud  Bowhier.  "At  all  events,  I  saw  him 
*ith  a  tall,  hideoosJoftkiu  personage,  whose 
■ame  t  tmderatood  to  be  ValeiOine  Hagthorne, 
asd  who,  I  feel  Msuaded,  must  be  one  of  tbe 
'Ranants  of  tbe  demon-huater's  band." 

"Why  did  ywi  not  arrest  him?"  inquired 
Henry. 

"1  did  not  like  to  do  so  wiUiout  yonr 
jot/s  autherity,"  replied  Bouchier.  "Besides, 
I  could  scarcely  have  arrested  Hagthorne  witfa- 
onl  at  the  same  time  securing  the  old  forester, 
vdfft  might  have  alarmed  the  damsel.  But  1 
^  wait  yew  commands  to  do  so  now." 

"Let  a  party  of  men  go  in  search  of  Hag- 
ttwne  to-night,"  replied  Henry;  "and  while 
wel  is  Ifrought  to  thft  castle  to  morrow,  do 
yn  atrost  •Id  Tristram,  and  keep  him  in  cns- 
HMT  till  I  have  Insore  to  examine  him." 

.k  shaU  he  done  as  year  migestT  desires," 
ngied  BoQcbier,  bowing  and  departing. 

omfly  After  this,  HwHy,  acooapanicd  hy 


Anne  Beleyn,  proceeded  with  bis  attendants  to 
Saint  George's  Chapel,  and  heard  vespers  per- 
fonied.  Jnst  as  he  was  ahont  to  return,  ul 
uahw  advanced  him,  and  making  a  profound 
reverence,  said  that  a  masked  dame,  whose 
habiliments  proclaimed  her  of  (be  higbie«(rank, 
craved  a  moment's  audience  of  bim. 

"Where  is- she?"  demanded  Henry. 

"In  the  north  aisle,  an' please  your  n^jesty," 
replied  tbe  usher,  '-near  the  Urswick  chapel. 
I  told  her  that  Ibis  was  not  the  place  for  an 
audience  of  your  majesty,  nor  the  time;  but 
she  would  not  be  said  nay,  and  therefore,  at 
the  risk  of  incurring  your  sovereign  di^leasnre, 
1  have  ventured  to  proffer  her  request" 

The  asher  omitted  to  state  that  his  chief  in- 
docemont  to  incur  the  risk  was  a  valuable  ring 
given  him  hy  the  lady. 

"Well,  I  will  go  to  her,"  said  the  king.  "I 
pray  you,  excuse  me  for  a  short  space,  fair 
mistress,"  he  added,  to  Anne  Boleyn. 

With  this,  he  quilted  the  choir,  and  entered 
tbe  onrthera  aisle  Casting  his  eyes  down  the 
line  of  noble  columns  by  which  it  is  flauked, 
and  seeing  no  one,  he  concluded  that  the  lady 
must  have  retired  into  theDrswick  clu^L  And 
so  it  proved;  for  on  reaching  this  exquisite 
little  recess,  be  perceived  a  tall,  masked  dame 
within  it,  clad  lo  robes  of  the  richest  black 
velvet.  As  he  entered  the  chapel,  the  lady 
advanced  towards  him,  and  throwing  herself  on 
her  knees,  removed  her  mask— disclosing  fea- 
tures stamped  with  sorrow  and  suffering,  but 
still  relainuig  an  expression  of  tbe  greatest  dig- 
nity. They  were  those  of  Catbenne  of  Ar- 
nucon. 

Uttering  an  angry  exclamation,  Henry  tamed 
on  his  beet,  and  would  have  1«A  her,  but  she 
clung  to  the  skirts  of  his  robe. 

"Hear  me  a  moment,  Henry— my  king— my 
husband— one  single  moment — hear  me  I"  sm 
cried,  in  tones  of  such  passiooato  angnish,  that 
he  could  not  resist  the  appeal. 

"Be  brief,  then,  Kate,  he  rejoined,  taking 
her  band  to  raise  her. 

"Blessings  on  ^ou  for  the  word,"  cried  the 
({ueen.  covering  bis  hand  with  kisses.  "  1  am 
indeed  your  own  true  Kate -your  faithful,  lov- 
ing, lawful  wife!" 

"Rise,  madam  I"  cried  Henry,  coldly— "this 
posture  beseems  not  Catherine  of  Arragon." 

"  1  obey  you  now  as  I  have  ever  done,  "she 
replied,  rising;  "thoa^ifl  followed  the  prompt- 
ing of  my  heart,  I  should  not  quit  my  knees 
till  I  had  gained  my  soit." 

"You  have  done  wrong  in  coming  here,  Ca- 
therine, at  this  juncture,"  said  Henry,  '*and 
may  compel  me  to  some  hsrah  measure  whidi 
I  would  willingly  have  avoided." 

"No  one  knows  I  am  here,"  replied  the 
queen,  "excqpi  two  laitbful  attendants,  who  are 
vowed  to  secrecy;  and  I  shall  depart  as  1 
came." 

"  I  am  clad  yon  have  taken  these  precu- 
ttons,"  replied  Henry.  "Now  speak  freely,  but 
agaui  I  must  bid  yon  be  brief." 

"i  will  be  as  brief  as  I  can,"  relied  the 
(fueen;  "but  I  pray  yon  bear  with  me,  Henry, 
if  I  nnluqigpily  weary  yon.  1  am  fall  ofmiaeiy 
and  attietum,  and  never  wis  dau^torandwite 
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of  king  wretched  as  I  am.  Pity  me,  Henry- 
pity  me!   But  that  I  reatnin  myself,  I  shoald 

K>ur  forth  my  soal  in  tears  before  yoa.  Oh, 
enry,  after  twenty  years'  duty  »n?  love,  to 
be  brought  to  this  unspeakable  shame  -to  be 
cast]  from  you  with  dishonour— to  be  supplant- 
ed by  another— it  is  (erriblet" 

"  If  you  have  only  come  here  to  utter  re- 
proaches, madam,  I  mast  put  an  end  to  the 
interview,"  said  Henry,  frowning. 

"I  do  not  reproach  yon,  Henry,"  replied  Ca- 
therine, meekly — "I  only  wish  to  shew  you 
t  )e  depth  and'  extent  of"^ my  alTection.  I  only 
implore  you  to  do  me  right  and  justice— notto 
bring  shame  upon  me  to  cover  your  own 
wrongful  action.  Have  compassion  upon  the 
princess,  our  daughter— spare  her,  if  yoa  will 
not  spare  me!" 

"  You  sue  in  vain,  Catherine,"  replied  Henry. 
"I  lament  your  coQdiiion,  but  my  eyes  are 
fully  opened  to  the  sinful  state  in  wbicn  i  have 
so  long  lived,  and  I  am  resolved  to  aban- 
don it." 

"Ad  unworthy  prevarication,"  replied  Ca- 
therine, by  which  yoa  seek  to  work  my  ruin, 
and  accomplish  yoor  union  yriih  Anne  Boli^ 
And  yoa  will  no  doubt  sBcceed,  for  what  can 
I,  a  feeble  woman,  and  a  stranger  in  your 
country,  do  to  prevent  it  You  will  succeed, 
I  say — you  will  divorce  me,  and  place  her  upon 
the  throne.  Bat  mark  my  words,  Henry,  she 
will  not  long  remain  there." 

The  king  smiled  bitterly. 

'*  She  will  bring  dishonour  upon  you,"  pursued 
Catherine.  *-The  woman  who  has  no  regard 
for  tics  so  sacred  as  those  which  bind  us,  will 
not  respect  other  obligations." 

"No  more  of  thia!"  cried  Henry.  "Yoa 
anffer  your  resentment  to  carry  you  too  fu." 

"Too  far!"  exclaimed  Catherine.  "Too  far! 
— Is  to  warn  you  that  yon  are  about  to  take 
a  wanton  to  yoar  bed— and  that  yoa  will  bit- 
terly repent  your  folly,  when  too  late,  going 
too  far/  It  is  my  duty,  Henry,  no  less  uian  my 
desire,  thus  to  warn'  you  ere  the  irrevocable 
step  be  taken." 

''Have  yoa  said  all  ^ou  wish  to  say,  ma- 
dam?" demanded  the  king. 

"No,  my  dear  liege,  not  a  hundredth  part 
of  what  my  heart  prompts  me  to  otter,"  re- 
plied Catherine.  "  I  conjure  yoa,  by  my  strong 
and  tried  affection  •  by  the  tenderness  that  has 
for  years  subsisted  between  us— by  your  hopes 
of  temporal  prosperity  and  spiritual  welfare— 
by  all  you  hold  dear  and  sacred — to  pause 
while  there  is  yet  time.  Let  the  legates  meet 
to-morrow— let  them  pronounce  sentence  against 
me— and  as  sorely  as  those  fatal  words  arc  ut- 
tered, my  heart  will  break." 

''Tot,  tut!" — exclaimed  Henry,  impatiently 
—"yoa  will  live  many  years  in  ha^y  retire' 
ment." 

"1  will  die  as  I  have  lived— a  queen,"  re- 
plied Galherue;  **bat  my  life  will  not  be  long. 
Now  answer  me  truly -if  Anne  Boleyn  plays 
yon  false  " 

"  She  never  will  play  me  false ! "  interrupted 
Henry. 

"  i  say,  if  she  does,"  pormied  Catherine, 
"and  yoa  are  satisfied  of  her  guilt,  will  yea 


be  content  with  divoieing  her  as  yoa  dinrw 

me  ?" 

"No,  by  my  father's  head!"  cried  Heuy, 
fiercely.  "If  such  a  thing  were  to  happea, 
whidi  I  Iwld  impossible,  she  sbosM  npita 
her  offence  on  the  scaffold." 

"Give  me  yoor  hand  on  that,"  saidCiAeiiM;. 

"  I  give  you  my  hand  upon  it,"  he  ren  led. 

"EnoQgh,"  said  the  qoeen— "if  I  cannot  have 
right  and  justice,  I  sbdl  at  least  have  ven- 
geance, though  it  will  coaae  when  I  am  in  ay 
tomb :  bat  it  wilt  come,  and  that  is  snSciort.^ 

*'Tht8  is  the  fteniy  of  jealoaty,  Catherine," 
said  Henry. 

"No,  Henry;  it  is  notjealonsy,"  teplledthe 
queen,  with  dignity.  "The  dangnter  of  Ferdi> 
nand  of  Spain  and  Isabella  of  Castile,  with  Aa 
best  blooo  of  Europe  in  her  veins,  would  des- 
pise herself  if  she  conid  enterfnin  so  pahnr  a 
lecling  towards  Uie  daaghter  of  an  Ba^A 
knight." 

"As  you  will,  madam,"  rejoined  Heny.  "It 
is  time  our  interview  terminated." 

"Not  yet,  Henry  for  the  love  of  Heavee, 
not  yet ! implored  Catherine.  "  Oh,  hethink  vm 
by  whom  we  were  joined  togeifaer  1— hy  yow 
father,  Henry  the  Seventh  one  of  the  wueit 
princes  that  ever  sat  upon  a  throne;  and  by 
the  sanction  of  my  own  &ther,  Ferdinand  the 
Fifth,  one  of  the  justest  Would  tbev  have 
sanctioned  the  match  if  it  had  been  unlawfiilt 
Were  they  destitute  of  good  cnnncillors?  were 
they  indifferent  to  the  futore?" 

"  You  had  better  reaerve  Uiese  a^nments 
for  the  legates'  ears  to-mmrow,  nudam,"  ntt 
Henry,  sternly. 

"  1  shall  ur^  them  there  witk  alF  the  fofce 
I  can,"  replied  Catherine,  "for  1  will  lean 
noaght  nntried  to  hindw  an  event  so  &wght 
with  misery.  Bat  I  feel  the  straggle  will  le 
hopeless." 

*'Then  why  make  it?"  rejoined  Henry. 

"Because  it  is  due  to  yon— to  mvseir-to 
the  princess  oar  daughter — to  oar  iilustrioai 
progenitors— and  to  our  people,  to  make  it," 
replied  Catherine.  "I  should  be  unworthy  to 
be  your  consort  if  I  acted  otherwise— and  I  wiH 
never,  in  thought,  word,  or  deed,  do  ao^ 
deroniory  to  that  title.  Yoa  may  divorce  ne, 
bat  I  will  never  assent  to  It;  yoa  nuy  wed 
Anne  Boleyn,  bat  she  will  never  be  year  hv- 
fal  spouse;  and  yon  nuy  cast  me  Irom  joa 
palace,  hnt  I  will  never  go  willingly."  ^ 

"I  know  you  to  be  contumacious,  madaa^ 
replied  Henry.  "And  now,  I  pray  you,  resoJ« 
yoor  mask,  and  withdraw,   what  t  have  saw 
will  convince  yon  that  your  stay  is  useless." 

"I  perceive  it,"  repUed  Catherine.  "Fare- 
well Henry— farewell,  loved  hesband  of  ay 
heart— farewell,  for  everl" 

"Your  mask— yoor  mask,  madam,"  cried 
Henry,  impatiently.  "God's  death  I  fbotstws 
are  approaching.  Xet  no  one  enter  hoe,"  ha 
cried,  aloud. 

"I  will  come  in,"  said  Anne  Boleya.  step- 
ping into  the  chapel,  fast  as  Catherine  had  r&-  , 
placed  her  mask.   "Ahl  year  m^jea^  leou 
conAued.  I  fear  1  have  iatempted  some  amnv 
oos  conference." 

"Come  with  me,  Aane,"  slid  Bsary,  liUif 
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her  arm,  and  tryi^  ta  dnw  her  away— "  come 
with  me." 

''Not  till  I  learn  who  yonr  lady-love  is," 
leplied  Anne,  pettishly.  "Yon  affect  to  be 
jealoBs  of  BM,  my  liege,  bnt  I  have  roudi  more 
reason  to  be  jealoos  of  you.  When  von  were 
last  at  Windsor,  I  heard  that  yon  paia  a  secret 
visit  to  a  fkir  maiden  near  the  lake,  and  now 
yea  are  holding  an  interview  with  a  masked 
dune  here.  Na^',  I  care  not  for  yonr  gestures 
of  silence.    I  will  speak." 

*'Yoit  are  distranght,  sweetheart,"  cried  the 
kii^  **Come  away. 

''no,"  replied  Anne.  "Let  this  dame  be 
dimissed.   Leave  the  chapel,  madam." 

"I  shall  not  go  at  yonr  bidding,  minion!" 
■ied  Catherine  fiercely. 

"Ahl"  cried  Anne,  starting;  "whom  have 
we  heret" 

"One  yon  had.  better  haTe  avoided,"  v^iis- 
pered  Henry. 

"The  qacMkl"  ndaimed  Anne,  with  a  look 
of  dismay. 

"Ay,  the  queen!"  echoed  Catherine,  anmask- 
iog.  Henry,  if  you  have  any  respect  left  for 
Me,  1  pray  yon,  order  this  woman  from  my 
presence.  Let  me  depart  Id  peace." 

1<ady  Anne,  1  pray  yon  retire,"  said  Henry. 

But  Anne  stood  her  ground  resolutely. 

"Nav,  let  her  stay  then,"  said  the  queen; 
*'and  1  pronuse  yon  she  shall  repent  her  rash- 
wm.  And  do  yon  stay  too,  Heu^,  and  regard 
well  her  iHiom  you  are  about  to  make  your 
iponse.  Question  your  sister  Mary,  somewhile 
coaaort  to  Louis  the  Twelfth  and  now  Duchess 
of  Soffolk,— <|uestion  her  as  to  the  character 
lod  conduct  of  Anne  B<^eyn  when  she  was  her 
aitCDdaot  at  the  conrt  of  France— ask  whether 
sbe  had  never  to  reprove  her  for  levity — ques- 
tiea  the  Lord  Percy  as  to  her  love  for  him 
-question  Sir  Thomas  Wyat,  and  a  host  of 
men." 

"All  these  barges  an  false  uid  calamnious," 
nted  Anne  Boleyo. 

"Let  the  king  inquire  and  judge  for  himself," 
rejoined  Catherine,  "and  if^he  weds  you,  let 
uii  look  well  to  you,  or  you  will  make  him 
s  scoff  to  all  honourable  men.  And  now,  as 
rov  have  come  between  him  and  me— as  you 
uve  divided  husband  and  wife— for  the  intent 
vbetber  anoeessful  or  not,  I  denounce  you  before 
Besven,  and  iovoke  its  wrath  upon  yonr  head. 
Ni^  and  day,  1  will  pray  that  you  may  be 
li'oaght  to  shame;  and  when  1  shall  be  called 
^nce,  as  I  may  be  soon,  I  will  appear  before 
w  throne  of  im  Host  High,  and  anmmon  yon 
tojodinent" 

"Take  me  from  her,  Henry,"  cried  Anne, 
uio^;  *<ber  violence  affrights  me.  " 

"No,  yon  shall  stay,"  said  Catherine,  xrasp- 
tBS  Iter  arm,  and  detaining  her,  "you  shall  hear 
yow  doom.  Von  imagino  your  career  will  be 
A  brilliaot  one,  and  teat  yon  will  be  able  to 
*itld  the  sceptre  you  vrrongfnlly  wrest  from 
■w.  bnt  it  will  moulder  into  dust  in  yonr  hand 
— ne  crown  nnjnsUy  placed  upon  your  brow 
to  tin  grooM,  and  it  will  bring  the 
Iwi  with  it." 

"Tike  ne  away,  Hemy,  I  implore  yon," 
died  Anae. 


"You  xknil  hear  me  out,"  pursued  Catherine, 
exerting  all  her  strength,  and  maintaining  her 
grasp— "or  I  will  follow  you  down  yon  aisles, 
and  pour  forth  my  maleeiction  against  you  in 
the  bearing  of  all  your  attendants.  Ynu  have 
braved  me,  and  shall  feel  my  power  Look  at 
her,  Henry,  see  how  she  shrinks  before  the 

Sze  of  an  injured  woman.  Look  me  in  the 
w,  minion— yon  cannot!— you  dare  not!" 
"Oh,  Henry!"  sobbed  Anne. 
"Von  have  broqgju  it  npon  yourself,"  said 
the  king,  ansrily. 

"She  has,'  replied  Catherine!  "and  unless 
she  pauses  and  repents,  she  will  bring  yet  more 
npon  her  head.  Von  suffer  now,  minion,  but 
huw  will  you  feel  when,  in  your  turn,  you  are 
despised  and  neglected  and  supplanted  by  a 
rival— when  the  lalse  glitter  of  your  charms 
having  passed  away,  Henry  will  see  only  your 
faults— and  will  open  his  eyes  to  all  1  now  tell 
bimf  " 

A  soh  was  an  the  answer  Anne  could  return. 

"You  will  feel  as  I  feel  towards  yon,"  pur* 
sned  the  queen — "hatred  towards  her:  but  you 
will  not  have  the  consolations  1  enjoy.  You  will 
have  merited  your  (Ate;  and  yon  wilt  then 
think  upon  me  and  my  woes,  and  will  bitterly, 
but  unavailtn^y,  repent  your  conduct " 

"And  now,  Henry, "  she  exclaimed,  solemnly, 
"I  turn  to  yon.  Von  have  pledged  your  royal 
word  to  me,  and  given  me  your  hand  upon  it, 
that  if  you  find  nhis  woman  false  to  you,  she 
dull  expiate  her  offence  on  the  block.  I  call 
npon  you  to  ratify  the  pledge  in  her  presence." 

"1  do  so,  Catherine,"  replied  the  king.  '-The 
mere  suspicion  of  her  guilt  shall  be  enongh." 

"Henry!"  exclaimed  Anne. 

"1  have  said  it,"  replied  the  king. 

"Tremble,  then,  Anne  Boleyn!"  cried  Cathe- 
rine, "tremble!  and  when  yon  are  adjudged 
to  die  the  death  of  an  adulteress,  bethink  you 
of  the  prediction  of  the  queen  you  have  injured. 
1  may  not  live  to  witness  your  fate,  but  we 
shall  meet  before  the  throne  of  an  eternal 
judge." 

"  Oh,  Heni^^,  this  is  too  much  1"  ga^d  Anne^ 
And  she  sank  fainting  into  his  arms. 

"Begone!"  cried  the  king,  fiuiunsly.  **Yoq 
have  killed  her!" 

"It  were  well  for  us  both  if  I  had  done  so," 
replied  Catherine.  "  Bat  she  will  recover  to 
work  my  misery  and  her  own.  To  your  hands 
I  commit  her  punishment.  May  God  bless  yon, 
Henry!"  With  this  she  replaced  luer  mask,  and 
quitted  the  chapel. 

Htary,  meanwhile,  anxious  to  avoid  the  com- 
ments of  his  attendants,  exerted  himself  to  re- 
store Anne  Bole^  to  sensibility,  and  speedily 
succeeded  in  doing  so. 

"Is  it,  then,  realityt"  gasped  Anne,  as  she 
gaaed  around.  "I  hoped  it  was  a  hideous  dream. 
Oh,  Henrv,  this  has  been  frij|hlfull  But  you 
will  not  kill  me,  as  she  predicted?  Swear  to 
me  you  will  not!" 

"NVhy  shrtuld  you  be  alarmed?"  rejoined 
the  king.  "  If  you  are  faithful,  you  have  no- 
thing to  fear." 

"But  yon  said  suspicion,  Henry— yon  said 
sns^ciml"  cried  Anne. 

"  Yoi  most  put  the  greater  guard  npon  your 
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coftducL"  rejoined  the  king,  moodily.  "I  begin 
to  think  there  is  some  trath  in  Gatberine'B 
insintntions." 

"Oh I  no;  I  swear  to  yon  there  is  net/'  said 
Anne-"I  have  trifled  with  the  gallants  ofFran- 
cis'  court,  and  have  listened,  oerhaps  too  com- 
placently, to  the  love  vows  ofPercy  and  Wyat, 
but  when  yonr  majesty  deigned  to  cast  eyes 
upon  me,  all  else  vanisned  aathestars  of  night 
before  the  rising  of  the  god  of  day.  Heni^,  I 
love  you  deeply,  devotedly  bat  Catherine's 
terrible  impret^ions  make  me  feel  more  keenly 
than  i  have  ever  done  before  the  extent  ef  the 
wrong  I  am  aboot  to  inllict  apen  her— and  I 
fear  that  retributive  pnoishmeiit  will  follow  it." 

"Yon  will  do  her  no  wrong,"  replied  Henry. 
**1  am  aatisfled  of  the  iostice  of  the  divorce, 
and  of  its  necessity;  and  if  my  parposed  union 
with  yon  were  out  of  the  question,  I  should 
demand  it.   Be  the  fanll  on  my  head." 

"Your  words  restore  me,  in  some  measnr^ 
ny  liege,"  said  Anne.  "1  love  yoa  too  well 
not  to  risk  body  and  soul  for  yea.  I  na  yours 


for  ever— hi  1"  die  eidaima^  watt  ftliaiM 

look. 

"What  ails  yoa,  swetthentt^  tivrtiiwad  tte 

king. 

*'l  thongbt  I  saw  a  face  at  that  wiadow," 
she  replied— ''a  black  and  hideMS  face  like  that 
of  a  fiend." 

"It  was  mere  fancy,"  replied  the  king.  **Yoar 
mind  is  disturbed  by  what  has  occurred.  Yon 
had  better  join  your  attendants,  and  retire  te 
your  own  apartments." 

"Oh,  Henry  I"  cried  Ame— "do  Mt  jvdfe  me 
unheard— do  not  believe  what  aayfiilae  toifM 
may  otter  acaiast- me.  1  leva  only  yoa-  and 
can  love  only  yoa.  I  woald  aot  wsoag  7*% 
even  in  thoagbt,  for  worids." 

'*I  believe  yon,  sweetheart,"  fe^aad  die  kinft 
tenderly. 

So  saying,  he  led  her  down  the  aisle  to  bar 
attendants.  They  then  proeeoded  together  to 
the  royal  lodgings,  where  Anne  retired  ta  hir 
own  apartmeMs,  aad  Bmry  wilMiew  to  hit 

private  chamber. 


II. 


Hehrt  acain  sat  down  to  his 
employed  himself  upon  them  to  a  late  hour. 
At  length,  feeling  heated  and  oppressed,  he 
arose,  and  opened  a  window.  As  he  did  so, 
he  was  almost  blinded  by  a  vivid  fla^  of  fork- 
ed lightning.  Ever  ready  to  court  danger,  and 
convinced,  from  the  intense  gloom  without,  that 
a  fearful  storm  was  coming  on,  Henry  resolved 
to  go  forth  to  witness  it.  With  this  view  he 

J Bitted  the  closet,  and  passed  through  a  small 
oer  opening  open  the  northern  terrace.  The 
castle  clock  tolled  the  hour  of  midnight,  as  he 
issued  forth,  and  scarcely  had  the  clangour  died 
away,  than  a  tremendous  peal  of  thunoer  broke 
oveniead.  and  seemed  to  shako  the  strong  pile 
to  its  very  foundations.  But,  niMlismayed  by 
the  clatter,  Henry  went  on. 

"Who  goes  there?"  cried  a  voice,  as  he  ad- 
vuKed,  and  a  partisan  was  placed  at  his  breast. 

"The  king!  replied  Henry,  in  tones  that 
vonld  have  left  no  doubt  of  the  truth  of  the 
assertion,  even  if  a  gleam  of  lightning  had  nut 
at  the  moment  revealed  his  ifigare  aad  oono- 
tenance  to  the  sentinel. 

*M  did  not  lookfor  yoarmajestyatsQch  a  time," 
replied  the  man,  lowering  his  pike.  "Has  yoor  ma* 
jesty  no  apprehension  of  the  storm?  Ihave  watched 
It  gathering  in  the  valley,  and  it  will  he  a  dread- 
fnlone.  If  I  mightmake  trald  to  counsel  you,  Iwould 
advise  you  to  seek  instant  dwdter  in  the  castle." 

"  I  nave  ne  fear,  good  fellow,"  laughed  the 
king.  "Get  thee  into  yon  porch,  and  leave 
the  terrace  to  me.  I  will  warn  thee  when  1 
leave  it." 

Again  the  dinnder  rolled  ovediead,  aad  the 
lightning  rent  the  Mack  canopy  of  heaven  in 
various  places,  and  shot  down  in  foriied  flashes 
of  the  most  dazzling  brightness.  A  rack  of 
cloods,  heavily  charged  with  electric  fluid,  htng 
right  over  the  castle,  and  poured  down  all  their 
fires  upon  it. 

Henry  paced  slowly  to  aad  fro,  ntteriy  indtf- 
ftreat  to  the  peril  be  ran— new  watching  the  light- 


inna  mm— now  iisiening  to  tbe  rear  et  Dea- 
l's artillery,  and  he  had  jut  ^aittod  the  w«t> 
I  extremity  of  the  terrace,  wbea  Ae  mHt 
rtfic  crash  he  bad  yet  heard  burst  over  hi*. 


ning  as  it  shivered  seme  oak  in  the  Home  Pink 
—or  lighted  op  tbe  wide  expanse  ef  coaatijr 
avonod  bim— now  listening  to  tbe  rear  of  hea- 
ven' 
em 

terrific      .    ._  .   

The  next  instant,  a  dozen  forked  flashes  shM 
from  the  sky,  wbile  fiery  coroscations  Uaacd 
aAwart  it;  and  at  the  same  moment,  a  hA 
strnek  the  Wykrtaai  Tower,  beside  n^ch  ba 
had  been  receatW  atandii^.  Startled  by  iht 
ai^alKng  sonnd,  he  tamed  «id  h^eld  upon  lb 
battlemented  parapet  on  his  left,  a  tdt  ^o«ly 
flgore,  whose  antlered  htim  toM  him  it  «>• 
Heme  the  hunter.  Dilated  against  the  flamiag 
sky,  the  proportions  of  tbe  demon  seemed  gi^ 
tic.  His  rignt  hand  was  stretched  forth  towarsi 
the  king,  and  in  bis  left  ho  held  a  nmly  dttia. 
The  king  grasped  the  handle  of  his  sword,  aM 
partly  drew  it,  keeping  his  gaxe  fixed  vftt 
tbe  flgoro. 

"You  thought  yoo  bad  got  rid  of  mc,  HmT 
of  England,"  cried  Henie-"bat  wore  jfoe  M 
laythewei^t  of  this  vast  pile  upon  me,  iwnma 
break  from  aader  i(— hoi  hoi"  ,  . 

"What  woDldst  thoa,  damned  spirHr  crief 
Henry. 

"I  am  come  to  keep  eompaay  with  yn 
Harry,"  replied  the  demon;  "Uib  is  *^ 
when  only  you  and  I  should  be  abroad.  We 
how  to  enjoy  it.  We  like  themnsie  of  dw  loot 
thunder,  and  tbe  dance  of  the  bli^  ^^^^^  u 

"Avaont,  flend!"  cried  Henry-*'!  wiU 
no  converse  with  thee.  Back  to  thy  aative  heU  r 

"Yoo  have  ao  power  ew  *'2jk^ 
joined  the  demon,  his  words  miaping  vi"  ^ 
rolltog  of  tbe  thnader,  "for  yoor  ihow** J? 
evil,  and  yon  m  aboot  to  de  anaccdwwjg* 
You  cannot  dismiss  me.  Before  the  ce^wr 
sion  of  erery  great  eriaie— and  maay jgg 
crimes  you  will  commit— I  will  alwajw  * 
to  you.  And  my  last  Mtpenaaee  shall 
days  before  yoor  end— bal  hal'* 
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*'  Dmtt  tkoK  Mj  diis  to  maV  QrieiBeiiry, 

(amnsly. 

"1  lugh  at  At  mraaces/'  njoiBed  Heme, 
•mid  aaotoer  peal  of  Anodcv— "oat  1  ]wv«mI 
jat  4«ne.  Uwry  of  England,  your  career  didl 
be  stained  in  blood.  Yoar  wrath  akall  descend 
■poD  (he  beads  of  those  who  love  yoa,  and 
your  love  shall  be  fatal.  Better  Anne  Boleyn 
ied  Ibis  castle,  and  sought  sbeltnr  in  the  low- 
lieat  hovel  in  the  land,  than  become  ynnrsponae. 
Far  yttt  will  slay  her— and  not  her  alone.  A»- 
orher  shall  fall  by  yonr  baod ;  and  so,  if  yon 
bad  yonr  own  will,  would  all  t" 

"YfkU  neaBttst  thovby  «U?"  demnded  the 


fen  will  loam  indna  wnaon/'  laadied  the 
kid.  "Bnt  now  SMrk  me,  Unny  ei  Englaad, 


thou  fierce  and  bloody  king!—  thon  shsH  be 
dmnken  with  the  blood  of  toy  wives;  and  thy 
end  shall  be  a  iearfbl  one.  Thon  shut  linger 
ont  a  Uving  detfh-a  man  of  breathing  cor- 
ruption shalt  thou  become— and  when  deadj  the 
very  dogs  with  which  thon  huntedst  me  shall 
lick  thy  blood  1" 

These  awtiil  words,  inTolving  a  fearfol  pro> 
phecy,  which  was  aDerwards,  as  will  be  shewn, 
strangely  falfilled,  were  so  mixed  np  with  the 
rolling  of  the  thunder,  that  Henry  could  scarce- 
ly distinguish  one  sound  from  die  other.  At 
the  close  of  the  latter  speech,  a  flash  of  light- 
ning of  snch  daaaling  briltianey  shot  down  past 
him,  that  he  remMned  for  some  momenls  almost 
Minded;  and  when  he  reeovered  his  powws  of 
vision,  the  demon  had  Taoished. 


III. 


Tn  storm  which  had  fallen  so  heavily  on 
dw  ctsile  bad  likewise  Tisited  the  lake,  uid 
ilsmed  the  inmates  of  the  little  dwelling  on 
in  banks.  Both  the  lorester  and  hia  gnnd- 
dn^ttf  were  ronsed  from  their  beds,  and  they 
nt  together  in  the  chief  apartment  of  the  cot- 
Uge,  listening  to  the  awful  rolling  of  the  thun- 
ia,  and  watching  (he  blue  flashing  of  the  ligbt- 
liag.  The  storm  was  of  nnnsaalfy  long  dura- 
tion, snd  oootinned  for  more  than  an  boar  with 
rrigblful  violence.  It  (hen  paused;  (he  thunder 
rolled  ofi,  and  the  flashes  of  lightning  grew  fain- 
ter and  less  frequent.  During  the  storm,  Mabel 
uoiioued  on  her  knees,  addressing  the  most 
aracst  prayers  to  the  Virgin  lor  her  preser* 
ntioB  and  that  of  her  grandfiuher;  Wthe  old 
forester,  though  evideimy  much  alarmed,  utter- 
•id  net  a  single  supplication,  but  remained  sit- 
tiag  u  his  chair  with  a  sullen,  seared  look. 
Bflt  IS  the  storm  began  to  subside,  he  recovered 
hit  compel  re,  and  addressed  himself  to  soothe 
(be  fears  of  his  grand-danghter.  la  this  he  bad 
partially  socceeded,  and  was  urging  her  again 
to  seek  her  couch,  when  the  storm  recommenc- 
ed with  ftesh  fury.  Mabel  once  more  fell  on 
Iwr  knees,  and  the  old  man  resumed  bis  sullen 
potture.  Another  dreadihl  half-boor,  marked 
•7  a  Koccssinn  of  twrible  peala  and  vivid 
Aa^,  succeeded,  when,  amidst  an  awful  pause, 
Mab^  ventured  to  addiess  her  old  relative. 

"Why  do  you  not  pra^,  grandfather?"  she 
■aid,  rf^gsrding  him  uneasily.  "Sister  Anastasia 
asd  good  Father  Ansefan  alwavs  taught  me  to 
Uler  an  Ave  and  cross  myself  during  a  thun- 
der-storm.. Why  do  you  not  pray,  grandfather?" 

**Do  not  trouble  me,"  replied  Tristram.  "1 
am  not  afraid." 

,  your  cheeks  and  lips  are  blaached,"  re- 
Jidned  Mabel  J  "and  1  observed  you  shudder 
dnii^  thtt  bat  awfhl  crash.  Fray,  grandfather, 

wendb,  and  mind  your  own  bnsi- 
neul"  returned  the  old  man,  angrily.  <'Tbe 
stoim  win  80«i  be  over— it  cannot  lakt  Itwg  in 
thia  way." 

"The  saints  preswve  us  I"  cried  Mabel,  as  a 
Irenendons  concussion  was  heard  overbeaiid,  fol- 
lowed by  a  strong  aofehnroos  smIL  "The  cot- 
tage is  struckr 


TOL.  L 
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"It  is— it  isT  cried  Tristram,  springing  to  his 
feet,  and  rushing  forth. 

For  a  few  minutes,  Mabel  continued  In  a  state 
of  atnpefaetion.  She  then  sta^ered  to  the  door, 
and  hiMti  her  grandfather  occupied,  widi  two 
darit  figures,  ^om  she  recognised  as  Valentine 
Hagthorne  and  Morgan  Fenwolf,  in  extinguish- 
ing the  flames,  which  were  bursting  from  the 
thatched  roof  of  the  hut.  Surprise  and  terror 
held  her  silent;  and  the  others  were  so  busily 
engaged,  that  they  did  not  notice  her.  At  last, 
by  Aeir  united  e'fTorts,  ihe  fir«  was  got  under 
without  material  damage  to  (be  little  building, 
and  Mabel  retired,  expecting  her  grandsire  to 
retam;  but  as  he  did  not  do  so,  and  as  almost 
instantly  afterwards  the  plash  of  oars  was  beard 
on  the  Iske,  she  flew  to  the  window,  and  be- 
held him,  by  the  gleam  of  (he  liahtning,  seated 
in  the  sluff  with  Morgan  Fenwolf,  while  Valen- 
tine Hagthorne  had  mounted  a  black  horse,  uid 
was  galloping  swiftly  away.  Mabel  saw  no  more. 
Overcome  by  fright,  she  sank  mi  the  ground 
insensible.  When  she  recovered,  the  storm  had 
entirely  ceased.  A  heavy  shower  had  fallen, 
but  the  sky  was  now  perfectly  clear,  and  day 
had  begun  to  dawn.  Mabel  went  to  the  door 
of  the  nut,  and  looked  forth  for  her  grand- 
father, but  he  was  nowhere  to  he  seen.  She  re- 
mained gazing  at  the  now  peae^ul  lake,  till 
the  sun  had  £sirly  risen,  when  feeling  more 
composed,  she  retired  to  rest;  and  sleep,  which 
had  been  banished  from  them  during  the  greater 
part  of  the  night,  now  fell  upon  ber  lovely  eyelids. 

'When  she  aw<Ae,the  day  was  far  wlvanced, 
but  still  old  Tristram  had  not  returned;  and 
with  a  heavy  heart  she  set  about  her  house- 
hold concerns.  The  thought,  however,  of  her 
anticipated  visit  to  the  castle  speedily  dispelled 
her  anxiety,  and  she  began  to  make  prqian- 
lions  for  setting  out,  attiring  hetsell  wtdi  un- 
usual care.  Bouchier  had  not  experienced  much 
dilBcnlty  in  pcrsnading  her  to  obey  the  king's 
behest,  and  oy  his  artful  representations,  ne 
had  likewise  induced  her  grandfather  to  give 
his  consent  to  the  visit,— the  old  forester  only 
stipulating  that  she  should  be  escorted  there 
and  back  by  a  falconer,  named  Nicholas  Clamp, 
in  whom  he  could  put  trust;  to  which  propo- 
sition Bonchier  reaiuly  assented. 
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At  length,  five  o'clock,  the  kppomted  honr, 
arrived,  and  with  it  came  Mioholas  Clamp.  He 
was  a  tall,  middle-aged  man,  with  yellow  hair, 
oliwed  closely  over  bis  brows,  and  a  beard 
aad  moustaches  to  match.  His  attire  resembled 
(hat  of  a  keeper  of  the  fontt,  and  eoosisted 
of  a  doublet  and  hose  of  green  cloth;  bat  he 
did  not  carry  a  bogle  or  hunting-knife.  His 
sole  weapon  was  a  stout  quarter-staff.  After 
■ome  little  hesitation,  Mabel  was  prevailed  upon 
to  accompany  (he  falconer,  and  they  set  forth 
together. 

The  evening  was  delightful,  and  (heir  way 
through  (he  woods  ifas  marked  by  nnmberiess 
points  of  beanty^  Mabel  said  little,  for  her 
Ihoo^its  were  running  upon  her  grandfather, 
and  upon  his  prolonged  ana  mysterious  absence; 
but  the  falconer  talked  of  the  damage  done  by 
the  thunder-storm,  which  he  averred  as  the 
most  awful  he  had  ever  witnessed;  and  he 
pointed  out  to  her  several  trees  which  had  been 
strack  by  lightning  Proceeding  in  this  way 
they  gained  a  path  leading  from  Bladinest, 
when,  firom  behind  a  lai^e  o^,  growing  near 
the  i^ad,  the  trunk  of  which  had  concealed 
kin  from  view,  Mor^  Fenwolf  started  forth, 
and  planted  himself  in  their  way.  The  gear  of 
the  proscribed  keeper  was  wild  and  ragged  his 
locks  matted  and  disordered,  his  demeanonr 
savage,  and  his  whole  appearance  forbidding 
in  the  extreme. 

"  I  have  been  waiting  for  von  for  some  time, 
Mabel  Lyndwood,"  be  saia.  "  You  must  go 
with  me  to  your  grandfather." 

"1  do  not  believe  what  yon  say,"  replied 
Mabel,  ''and  1  will  not  trust  myseli  with  yon." 

"The  damsel  is  going  to  the  castle,"  said 
Nicholas  Clamp.  "Bnt,  the  saints  preserve 
can  I  believe  my  eyesl— Do  1  behold  Hoi^an 
Fenwolf  r* 

"  Come  with  rae,  Mabel,"  cried  Fenwolf  dis- 
reurding  him. 

But  she  returned  a  peremptory  refusal. 

"  She  shall  not  stir  an  inch  I "  cried  the  fal- 
coner. "It  is  thou,  Morgan  Fenwolf,  who  must 

So  with  me.  Thou  art  a  proscribed  felon,  and 
ly  life  is  forfeit  to  the  king.  Yield  thee,  dog, 
as  my  prisoner!" 

"Tby  prisoner!"  echoed  Fenwolf^  scornrnlly. 
*'lt  would  take  three  such  as  thee  to  make 
me  captive !  Mabel  Lyndwodd,  in  your  grand- 
father's name,  I  command  you  to  conse  with 
me,  and  let  Nick  Clamp  look  to  himself  if  he 
dares  to  hinder  you." 

"Nick  will  do  somethiag  more  than  hinder 
her,"  rejoined  the  lalcouer,  brandishing  bis 


staff. and  rasblngqpoa  tbeolbM.  *'FdMihoaBi! 
I  command  thee  to  yield!" 

Bdbre  the  falconer  could  Math  tarn,  Morgu 
Fenwolf  had  plucked  a  long  banting-knife  iraa 
his  girdle,  and  made  a  desperate  stab  at  Us 
assailant.  But  Clamp  avoided  the  Mow,  and 
striking  Fenwolf  on  toe  shins,  immediately  after 
wards  closed  with  biuL  The  result  of  the  straggle 
might  have  been  doubtful,  hut  it  was  anddesly 
interrupted  by  the  trampling  of  horse  a^foack- 
ing  from  the  side  ofWindser;  and  at  the  send, 
Morgan  Fenwolf  disengaged  himself  fnm  Ui 
antagonist,  and  plunged  into  the  a^joiai^wosd. 
The  next  ■emen^  Captain  Bonobnr  me  up, 
followed  by  a  small  band  of  balbardiers,  aad 
receiving  information  from  the  fidconer  of  wfaal 
had  occurred,  darted  with  bis  men  into  tbs 
wood  in  search  of  the  fugitive.  Nicholas  CUiV 
and  his  companion  did  not  await  the  tssoe  w 
the  search,  but  proceeded  on  their  way. 

As  they  walked  at  a  brisk  pace,  they  reach- 
ed the  long  avenue  in  about  half  an  beur,  sad 
took  their  way  doini  it  When  wiihin  a  mak 
of  the  castle,  they  were  overtakan  by  Bouducr 
and  his  followars,  and  the  ialoMer  was  madi 
disappointed  to  knm  that  tber  bad  UM  ia 
trackmg  Morgan  Fenwolf  to  bia  lav.  Ate 
addressing  a  few  complimentaiy  words  to  As 
maiden,  Bouchier  rode  on. 

Soon  after  this,  the  pair  quitted  the  Great 
Park,  and  passing  through  a  row  of  stragclisx 
houses,  divided  by  gardens  and  doses,  whicB 
formed  the  main  street  of  the  town,  preseatlr 
reached  the  lower  gate  of  the  castle,  "tttej 
were  admitted  without  dificulty;  but  joM  u 
th^  had  paued  tbroneb  the  gatewar,  the  &i- 
eoner  was  bailed  by  ^oredileh  ana  Paddii«- 
ton,  who,  at  the  moment,  issued  from  tbe  dear 
way  of  tlw  guard-room. 

Clamp  went  towards  them ;  and  it  was  en- 
dent,  from  tbe  gestures  of  the  archers,  that  iktf 
were  making  inquiries  abaut  Mabel,  whose  tf- 
pearance  seemed  to  interest  them  greatly.  Am 
a  brief  conversatiim  with  the  falconer,  they  ip- 
DToacbed  her,  and  respectfully  addrMsiog  b«, 
Mgged  leave  to  attend  her  to  the  royal  IMis- 
ings,  whither  they  understood  aha  was  gsiigi 
uid  Mabel  making  no  oinection  to  tbe  pi^ 
posa),  the  party  directed  their  couise  tonni 
the  middle  w«rd. 

Passing  through  the  gateway  of  the  Noiw* 
Tower,  they  stopped  bmbre  a  low  portal  is  * 
wing  of  the  castle  then  in  a  somewhat  dilwt- 
dated  condition,  aad  which,  being  subieqw"? 
rebudt  by  Queen  Eliiabetb,  retains  (he  BiM 
of  that  loTcieign  to  tbe  pnsfliit  day. 


IT. 


AuMiBssnifl  himself  to  a  stout  porter  who 
was  standing  within  the  doorway,  Nicholas 
Clamp  demanded  admittance  to  the  kitchen,  and 
the  official  having  detained  them  for  a  few  mo- 
ments, during  which  be  regarded  Mabel  with 
a  very  offensive  stare,  ushered  them  into  a  small 
ball,  and  from  thence  into  a  narrow  passage 
connected  with  it.  Lighted  by  narrow  loop- 
boles,  pierced  through  the  walls,  which  were  of 
immense  thickness,  this  passage  described  the 


ovter  base  of  die  whole  upper  qnadrsagH 
communicated  with  many  other  lateral  p*sU|<' 
and  winding  stairs  leading  to  the  chsffben  >i- 
loted  to  (he  household,  or  to  the  r<rft\^^ 
ments.  Tracking  it  for  some  lime,  IJ'*'"J 
Clamp,  a(  length,  turned  off  on  the  right*  sH 
crossing  a  sort  of  anti-room,  led  the  w»y  "j*: 
a  large  chamber  with  stone  walb  and  s  m*" 
and  groined  roof,  limited  by  arched  v>**^ 
from  above.  This  was  tbe  royil  fcit»^ 
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in  it  ynrmd  bo  fewer  Umb  seven  bnge  arched 
fireplaces,  in  whi^  great  fires  were  huming, 
tti  before  which  variow  eeodly  joints  were 
nuti^  while  a  nuaber  of  eooka  and  scallioBS 
iwt  emgregated  roHodthem.  At  a  large  table, 
ia  tbe  centre  of  the  kitcbeo,  were  sealed  sobm 
UMean  yeomen  of  tbe  goard,  together  with 
tbe  clerk  of  the  kitchen,  the  chief  bargc- 
■iB,  and  the  royal  cutler,  or  blade-smith,  as 
be  was  termed.  These  worthies  weve  doing 
Si^le  justice  to  a  chine  of  beef,  a  wild  boar 
pie,  a  uople  of  fat  capons,  a  peacock  pasty, 
a  SWS9  of  pickled  lobsters,  aod  other  excellent 
ad  inTitiBC  dishes  with  which  the  board  'wat 
kaded.  Neither  did  they  neglect  to  wash  down 
(be  viands  with  copious  draughts  of  ale  aod 
nssd,  from  great  pots  and  flagons  placed  beside 
Aen.  Bebiflid  thu  party  stood  Oiovanni  Jonn- 
gerdlo,  an  ItaUan  minstrel,  much  in  favour 
I  with  Anne  Boleyn,  and  Domingo  Lamellino^  or 
Lamelj'a-  as  be'was  familiarly  termed, — a  Lom- 
bard, wbo  pretended  to  some  knowledge  of 
ckimiery,  astrology,  and  al^emy,  and  who 
wa  a  constant  attendant  on  Umry,  and  a  mi- 
■iHer  to  his  passtons.  Atlhehead  ot  tbe  bench 
n  the  right  of  the  ld>le,  sat  Will  Sommers. 
He  was  not  partaking  of  the  repiot,  but  was 
[  jtuioc  with  Simon  Quanden,  the  chief  cook,  a 
'  gDod-tiBaMnred  personage,  round-bellied  as  a 
isa,  and  blessed  with  a  spouse,  yeleptDciiorah, 
»  fond  of  good  cheer,  as  fat,  and  as  good-ha< 
I  Bonrcd  as  himself.  Behind  the  cooh  stood  the 
I  cdbraun.  knowa  by  the  appetlaliiHi  of  Jack  of 
tin  Bottles,  and  at  his  feet  were  two  playful 
liuie  tamspits,  with  long  backs,  and  short  lore< 
lep,  u  crooked  almost  as  sickles. 

Oa  aeeieg  Mabel,  Will  Sommers  immediately 
»o«e,  and  advancing  towards  her  with  a  rain- 
,  bowed  with  an  air  of  mock  ceremonv 
m  an  afliectod  tone,— "Welcome,  fair 
mutms,  to  the  king's  kitchen.  We  are  all  right 
^  to  see  yon  ;  are  we  not,  mates  ?" 

"Ay,  that  we  arel"  npliod  a  chorus  of 
nices. 

"Bjr  my  troth,  the  wench  is  wondrously 
betatiAill''  said  Kit  Goo,  one  of  the  yeomen  of 
tbenard. 

"no  wonder  the  king  is  smitten  with  her!" 
aid  Lamwelot  Rotter,  the  btade^milh;  "her 
eyes  ihine  lihe  a  dagger's  pmntl" 

"And  die  carries  herself  like  a  wafter  en  the 
rinrt"  said  the  baigemao. 

"Her  complexion  is  as  good  as  if  I  had  given 
ur  some  of  my  sovereign  balswn  of  beauty," 
nil  Domingo  Lamelyn. 

"Much  better,"  observed  Jonngcvello,  the  min- 
■tnl;  "1  shall  write  a  canzonet  in  her  praise, 
>Dil  sing  it  before  (be  king  " 

"And  get  flouted  for  Ay  pains  by  the  Lady 
Ahw>"  said  Kit  Ceo. 

**Tbe  damsel  is  not  so  aomely  I  expected 
(a  fiad  her,"  obsemd  Amice  Lovekyn,  one  of 
In  serving  women,  to  Hector  Cnweaid,  the 
clerk  of  (he  kitchen. 

"Why,  if  you  cone  to  that,  she  is  not  to  be 
:  co«pared  W  you,  pretty  Amice }"  said  Cntbeard, 
^0  was  a  red-nosed,  red<liuied  fellow,  with  a 
I  tviakUag  metry  eye. 

"Nay,  I  awaot  not  that,"  replied  Anice,  re- 


"Excuse  my  getting;  up  to  receive  yon,  fair 
mistress,"  cried  Simon  ynanden,  who  seemed 
ghwd  to  his  chair;  '*1  have  been  bnstling  about 
all  day,  and  am  sore  fbtigoed.  But  will  you 
not  take  something?  A  marchpane,  and  a  glass 
of  hypocras  jelly— or  a  slice  of  capon.  Oo  to 
the  damsel,  dame,  and  prevail  on  ner  to  take 
something." 

"That  will  I,  "  r«plied Deborah.  "What  shall 
it  be,  sweetheart?  We  have  a  well-stored  lar- 
der bore.   Yon  have  only  to  ask  and  have." 

"1  am  in  want  of  notfains,"  replied  Mabel. 

"Nay,  that  is  against  all  rule,  sweetheart," 
said  Deborah;  "no  ooq  enters  the  king's  kit- 
chen withoit  tasting  his  royal  dieev." 

"1  am  sornr  I  anst  prove  anexcMtlon,  thai," 
returned  Mabel,  sniung;  Hot  I  nave  no  ap- 
petite." 

"  Well,  well,  I  will  not  force  yon  to  eat 
against  your  will,"  replied  the  good  dame.  "But 
a  cup  of  sack  or  hypocras  will  do  yon  good 
after  your  w^k." 

"I  will  wait  npon  her,"  said  the  Dnke  of 
Shorediteb,  who  vied  with  Paddington  and  Nick 
Clamp  in  atlentien  to  Ae  damsel. 

"Let  me  pray  yon  to  cast  ^oor  eyes  npon 
these  two  dogs,  fair  Mabel,"  said  Will  Sommers. 

fiotnting  to  the  two  turnspits;  "they  are  special 
avonrites  of  the  king's  highness.  They  are 
much  attached  to  the  cook,  their  master;  but 
Aeir  chief  atta<^eBl  Is  to  each  other,  and  no- 
thing  can  keep  them  apart." 

"W3I  Sommers  neaks  the  tmth,"  rejoined 
Simon  Onaoden.  "Hob  and  Nob.  for  so  they 
are  named,  are  fast  Mends.  When  Hob  gets 
mto  the  box  to  turn  the  spit.  Nob  will  watch 
boMde  it  till  his  brother  is  tired,  and'  then  he 
will  take  his  place.  They  always  eat  out  of 
the  same  platter,  and  drink  out  of  the  same  cap. 
1  once  separated  them  for  a  few  hoars  to  see 
what  would  happeo,  bat  they  howled  bo  pite- 
onsly,  that  1  was  forced  to  bring  them  together 
again ;  and  then  yon  should  have  seen  what  a  meet* 
iog  they  had,  and  how  they  leaped  and  rolled 
with  delight!  Here,  Hob,"  be  added,  taking  a 
cake  from  his  apron  pocket,  "divide  this  with 
(by  brother." 

Placing  his  paws  on  his  master's  knees,  the 
nearest  turnspit  look  the  cake  in  his  mouth, 
and  proceeding  towards  Nob,  broke  It  mto  two 
pieces,  and  pushed  the  lai^r  portion  towards 
oim. 

While  Mabel  was  admiring  this  display  ofsa- 

facity  and  afl'ection,  a  bastlioe  step  was  heard 
ehind  her,  and  turning,  she  heheld  a  strange 
figure,  in  a  particoloured  gown  and  hose,  with 
a  fool's  cap  and  bells  on  his  head,  whom  she 
immediately  recognised  as  the  cardinal's  jester. 
Patch.  The  new  comer  recognised  her  too:  stared 
m  astonishment;  and  gave  a  leering  look  at 
Will  Sommers. 

"What  brings  yon  here,  gossip  PatdiY"  cried 
Will  Sommers.— "I  dioDght  you  were  in  attend- 
ance upon  yonr  master,  at  the  court  at  Black- 
friars. 

"So  I  have  been,"  replied  Patch-"and  1  am 
only  just  arrived  with  his  grace." 

"Whatl  is  the  decision  pronounced?"  cried 
Will  Sommers,  eagerly.  "Is  the  qneen  divorced? 
Let  us  hear  the  senteoce." 
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<*Ar,Uiefei^eBceI— theaentencel"  resonaded 
om  all  hands.  Stimnbled  by  curiosity,  the  whole 
of  (he  party  rose  from  the  table;  Simon  Quanden 
^ot  out  of  his  ohair;  the  other  cooks  left  their 
joints  to  scorch  at  the  fire;  the  scullions  sus- 
pended their  work;  and  Hob  and  Nob  fixed 
their  large  inquiring  black  eyes  upon  the  jester. 

never  talk  thirsting,"  said  Patch,  marching 
to  the  table,  and  filling  himself  a  flagon  of  mead. 
^'Here's  to  yon,  fair  maiden,"  he  added,  kissing 
the  cnp  to  Mabel,  uid  swijlowine  its  contents 
at  A  dnnght  "And  now  be  seated,  my  masters 
and  yon  shall  hear  all  I  hare  to  relate,  and  it 
will  be  (old  in  a  few  words.  The  court  is  ad- 
journed for  three  days,— Queen  Catherine  hav- 
ic^  demanded  that  (une  to  prepare  her  allega- 
tions, and  the  delay  has  been  granted  her.' 

"Pest  on  it!— the  delay  is  some  trick  of  yonr 
mfty  and  double-dealing  master,"  cried  Will 
Sommers.  ''Were  I  the  king,  t  know  how  I 
would  deal  with  him." 

*<What  wouldstthou  do,  thon  scorril  knave?" 
cried  Patch,  angrily. 

"I  woaM  strip  mm  of  Us  Ut^tlen  wealth, 
and  leave  him  only  thee— a  fitting  attcnduit— 
of  alt  his  hundred  swviton,"  r^ied  Will 

**Thi8  shall  to  his  grace's  ears,"  screamed 
Patch,  amid  the  laughter  of  the  company,— "and 
see  whether  your  back  does  not  smart  for  it." 

fear  him  not,"  replied  Will  Sommers.  "I 
have  not  yet  told  the  king  my  master  of  the 
rare  wine  we  found  in  his  cellar." 

"What  wme  was  that,  WiUf"  cried  Jack  of 
(he  Bottles. 

"Yon  shall  hear,"  raplied  Will  Sonmers, 
,eigoying  the  disconcerted  look  of  the  other 
jester.  **[  was  at  the  palace  at  Hampton,  when 
this  scant-witted  knave  invited  me  to  taste  some 
of  his  master's  wine,  and  accordingly  to  the 
cellar  we  went  *This  wine  will  surprise  you,' 

Suotb  he,  as  we  broached  the  first  hogshead, 
^nd  surprise  me  it  did,  for  no  vine  followed 
the  gimlet.  So  we  went  on  to  another,  and  an- 
other, and  another,  till  we  had  tried  half  a  score 
of  them,  and  all  with  the  sane  result.  Upon 
this,  1  seized  a  hammer  which  was  lying  oy, 
and  sounded  the  casks,  but  none  of  them  seem- 
ing emp^,  I  at  last  broke  the  lid  of  one— and 
what  do  yon  think  it  contained?" 

A  variety  of  responses  were  returned  by  the 
langMpg  aasemUage,  durii^  which  Patch  sought 


to  impose  silence  upon  his  opponent  Bit  WiD 

Sommers  was  not  to  be  checked. 

"It  contained  neither  vinegar,  nor  oil,  ner 
lead, "  he  said,  "  but  gold,  ay,  solid  bars  sf 
gold— ingots.  Every  hogshead  was  woith  tn 
thonsand  pounds,  and  more." 

"Credit  him  not,  my  masters,"  cried  Paid), 
amid  the  roars  of  the  company;  *Hhe  whole  ii 
a  mere  fable  -  an  invention.  His  Staca  has  m 
sacb  treasure.  The  truth  is,  Will  SommeTs  got 
drunk  upon  some  choice  HalmsOT,  and  tata 
dreamed  he  had  be«i  broadiing  casks  of  goM." 

"It  if  no  fable,  as  yon  and  your  master  viH 
find,  i^en  the  king  comes  to  sift  ^  matter, " 
replied  Will.  "This  will  be  a  richer  resnit  (• 
him  than  was  ever  prodoced  by  yonr  alcbcBical 
eiperiments,  good  Signor  Domingo  Camelya." 

"It  is  fabe!  I  say,  false!"  sereuMd  FueL 
"Let  the  cellars  be  searched,  and  I  will  stake 
my.  head  nothing  is  found. " 

"Stake  thy  cap,  and  there  may  be  seoM 
meaning  in  it,"  said  Will^  plockiu Patch's  cap 
from  hu  bead,  and  elevating  it  on  nis  tnmAeoi 
—"here  is  an  embhm  of  the  Cardinal  ofYetk,' 
he  cried,  pointinff  t»  it 

A  roar  of  langnter  from  the  company  foflswsd 
this  sally,  and  Hob  and  Nob  looked  up  in  pla- 
cid wonderment 

"I  shall  die  with  Iwgfaing,"  cried  Sim  I 
Quanden,  holding  his  fat  sides,  and  addresaii( 
his  spouse,  who  was  leaning  upon  his  shoalder. 

In  Uie  meantime.  Patch  sprai^  to  Us  ftet 
and  gesticulating  with  rage  and  fary,  cried: 
"Thou  bast  done  well  to  steal  my  cap  ai 
bells,  fbr  they  belong  of  right  to  thee.  Adda; 
folly  to  ihy  own,  and  thou  mit  beafittiagM* 
vant  to  thy  master;  or  e'en  give  him  Ae  cap, 
and  then  there  wiH  be  a  pair  of  ye. "  i 

"Who  is  the  fool  now,  I  should  Ifte  to 
know?"  rejoined  Will  Sommws,  gnvdy.  "1  i 
call  you  all  to  witness  that  he  has  sptkcs  I 
treason."  | 

While  this  was  passing,  Shorediteh  bad  ti-  j 
vanced  with  a  flagon  of  Malmsey  to  Mabel,  bit  I 
she  was  so  interested  in  the  quarrel  between  ; 
the  two  jesters,  that  she  heeded  turn  not;  ncilbtf 
did  she  attend  to  Nicholas  Clamp,  who  «■* 
trying  to  explain  to  her  what  was  going  fbnrari 

fint  just  as  htch's  indiscreet  speedi  was  ■(• 
tered,  an  u^r  entered  the  kitchen,  and  as* 
nonnocd  the  approach  of  the  king. 


V. 


or  THE  COXHAT  BITWUH  WILI.  SOMHlItS  AMD  PATCH;  AKS  HOW  IT  TEnWNATEV. 


Mahil's  heart  fluttered  violently  at  the  usher's 
uuiounc«nent,  and  for  a  mommt  (he  colour 
deserted  her  cheek,  while  the  next  instant  she 
was  covered  with  blushes.  As  to  poor  Patch, 
feeling  that  his  indiscretion  might  place  him  in 
great  jeopardy,  and  seriously  afleot  his  master, 
to  whom  he  was  devotedly  attached,  be  cast 
a  piteous  and  imploring  look  at  his  antagonist, 
but  was  answered  only  by  a  derisive  laugh, 
coupled  with  an  eipressive  gesture  to  intimate 
that  a  halter  would  be  his  fiite.  Fearful  that 
mischier  mi^  oisne,  (he  Bood4MtHred  Simon 


Quanden  got  out  of  his  chair,  and  eamesdy 

besought  Will  not  to  carry  matters  too  Ar; 
bat  the  j^ter  remained  implacable. 

It  was  not  unusual  with  Henry  to  visit  1m 
different  offices  of  the  castle,  and  coarene 
freely  and  familiariy  with  the  raesben  w 
his  household ;  but  it  was  by  no  meau 
safe  to  trust  to  the  continuance  of  hi* 
hnmonr,  or  in  the'  slightest  degree  to  presw* 
upon  it  It  is  well  known  that  his  taste  m 
variety  of  character  often  led  him, 
renoinied  Caliph  HarouD  Ai  ReseUd,  i>  ■» 
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iriA  ^  loww  classes  of  Us  subjects  in  dis- 
gaise;  al  wUck  times.  May  ntnordinary  ad> 
▼eatons  ar«  said  to  have  belUlen  Un.  His 
•reseat  visit  to  tbd  -Utehen,  thenfere,  weidd 
bare  occasioned  no  surprise  to  its  occupants, 
if  it  had  not  occmred  so  soon  after  A»  car- 
dinal's arrival.  Bat  it  was  this  circnmstance,  in 
fact,  that  seat  him  ^ther  The  intelligence 
brought  by  Wolsey  of  the  adjonmmeDt  of  the 
coort  for  tiirec  days,  mder  IM  plea  of  giving 
the  ipieea  tiuM  for  her  allegaiions,  was  so  an- 
looked  for  by  Henry,  that  he  tpritted  the  car- 
dinal ia  high  displeasnre,  and  was  aboal  to  re* 
inir  to  Add*  Kileya,  wfaea  ha  eneeaatered 
boaehier,  who  told^im  that  Mabel  Lyadwood 
bad  been  brooght  to  the  castle,  and  her  grand- 
sire  arresle<l.  The  iitformatiea  chanced  Henry's 
intentions  at  once,  and  he  proceeded  with  Bon- 
ebier  and  some  other  attendants  to  the  kitchen, 
wbere  he  was  given  to  understand  he  should 
flad  the  damsel. 

Many  a  fartire  glance  was  thrown  at  the 
king,  for  no  one  dared  openly  to  regard  him, 
u  he  approached  Ibe  loresier's  fair  grand- 
dai^ter.  Bat  he  tarried  oaly  a  nwaient  oeside 
her,  chadted  h«r  ander  the  diin,  anA  whisper- 
ing a  word  or  two  in  her  ear  that  heighteaed 
her  blarikes^  passed  on  to  the  spot  where  the 
two  jesters  were  staadiai^ 

"What  dost  thoa  here,  kaavef "  he  said  to 
Will  Sommers. 

"I  might  rather  ask  that  question  of  your 
aujesty,'  replied  Will;  "ana  1  would  do  so, 
bnt  that  I  require  not  to  be  told." 

"I  have  come  (o  see  what  passeth  is  my 
koaiehoM,"  replied  the  king,  throwiac  himself 
into  the  chair  latelv  occupied  by  the  chief  cook. 

"Ah I  Hob  and  Nob,  my  merry  rasu^s,"  he 
cried,  patting  the  turnspits  who  ran  towards 
hill,  and  thrust  their  noses  against  his  hand, 
"ye  are  as  gamesome  and  loving  as  ever,  I 
Me.  Give  ma  a  manchet  for  dton,  master  cook, 
and  let  not  the  proceedings  in  the  kitchen  be 
stiyed  for  my  presence.  1  would  not  have  my 
Slipper  delayed,  or  the  roasts  spoiled,  for  aay 
lilse  ceremony.  And  now,  Will,  what  hast 
than  to  say  iw  choa  lookest  so  hard  at  me  ?" 

"I  have  a  heavy  char;ge  to  bring  agamstthis 
kaave,  an'  please  yoar  majesty,"  replied  Will 
Sommers,  pointing  to  Patch. 

*'Whatl  hath  he  reloHed  upon  thee  too 
tharply  ?  "  replied  the  king,  laughing.  If  so, 
cbllenge  him  to  the  combat,  and  settle  the 
StMvance  with  Ay  lathen  dagger.  But  refer 
not  the  Blatter  to  nM.  I  am  no  judge  in  fools' 
quarrels." 

"Your  own  excepted,"  mattered  Wilt.  "This 
is  lot  a  quarrel  that  can  be  so  adjusted,"  be 
lidded  aloud.  **!  chaice  this  rascal  Patch  with 
speaking  disresnectAiny  at  your  hi^ness  in 
tM  bearing  of  the  whole  kitchen.  And  I  also 
tbarge  his  master,  the  cardinal,  with  having 
*Kreted  in  bis  cellars  at  Hampton  a  vast  amount 
n  treasure,  obtained  by  extortion,  privy  deat- 
logi  with  foreign  powers,  and  other  inignitoas 
practices,  and  which  ought  of  right  to  nod  its 
*«y  to  year  royal  excbeqaer." 

"And  which  »Ml  find  its  way  thither,  if 
«bu  thou  avsMhstt  he  nel  a  Able,"  replied 
Ike  king. 


**  Yoar  msjeshr  shall  jadge,"  rq'oiaed  VfiSL 
Aad  he  repeated  the  story  which  he  bad  josl 
before  ratted. 

"Can  this  be  traef  exclaisBod  Henry,  at 

its  close. 

"It  is  false,  your  hi^aess,  every  word  of 
tt,"  cried  Patdi,  throwing* himself  at  (he  king's 
feet,  "except  so  far  as  relates  to  our  visit  to 
the  cellar,  where,  1  shame  to  speak  it,  we 
drank  so  math  that  our  senses  clean  forsook 
us.  As  to  mv  indiscreet  speech  toncbing  yoor 
majesty,  neither  disrespect  nor  disloyalt;^  were 
intended  by  it.  I  was  goaded  to  the  rejoinder 
by  the  diarp  stiag  of  this  hornet." 

**The  aialter  of  die  traasif^e  shall  be  Inqabed 
into  witboat  delay,"  said  Henry.  "As  to  the 
qaarrel,  it  shall  be  thus  settled.  both  of 
yoa  upon  that  table.  A  flour  hag  shall  be  given 
to  eacn;  and  he  who  is  first  kaocked  off  shall 
be  held  vanquished." 

The  king's  judgment  was  received  with  as 
much  applause  as  dared  be  exhibited  by  the 
hearers;  and  in  an  instant  the  board  was  cleared, 
and  a  coople  of  floar  bags,  partly  filled,  de< 
livered  to  the  comhatante  by  Simon  pnaadeo, 
who  bestirred  hfaaself  with  nnwontetf  activity 
on  the  occasion. 

Leaping  upon  the  table,  amid  the  smothered 
mirth  of  the  assemblage,  the  two  jesters  placed 
themselves  opposite  each  other,  and  grinned 
such  comical  defiance  that  the  king  roared  with 
laughter.  AlUr  a  variety  of  odd  movements 
and  feints  on  either  side.  Patch  tried  to  bring 
domii  his  adversary  by  a  truaendous  two- 
handed  blow;  bat  in  dealing  it,  the  weight  of 
the  bag  dragged  him  forward,  ud  wcU  nigh 
pitched  him  Tend  foremost  apon  the  floor.  As 
it  was,  he  fell  on  his  face  upon  the  table,  and 
in  this  position  received  several  heavy  blows 
upon  the  prominent  part  of  his  back  from  Will 
Sommers.  Ere  long,  however,  he  managed 
to  regain  his  legs;  and  smarting  with  pain,  at- 
lacked  his  opponent  furiously  in  his  turn.  For 
a  short  space,  fortaae  seemed  to  favour  him. 
His  bag  liad  slightly  burst,  and  the  flour  is- 
suing from  it  with  every  blow,  well  nigh  blinded 
bis  adversary,  whom  he  drove  to  the  very 
edge  of  the  table.  At  this  critical  juncture, 
Wul  muagsd  to  biiag  down  his  bag  rail  upon 
his  opponent's  soonce,  and  the  force  of  the 
blow  nursting  it.  Patch  was  covered  from  crown 
to  foot  with  floor,  sad  blinded  in  his  torn. 
The  appearance  of  the  combatants  was  now  so 
exquisitely  ridiculous,  that  the  king  leaned 
back  in  his  chair  to  indulge  his  laughter,  and 
the  mirth  of  the  spectators  conld  no  longer  be 
kept  within  decorons  limits.  The  very  turnspits 
barked  in  laaghing  concert, 

"Well  fought  on  both  sides!"  cried  Henrv; 
"it  were  hard  to  say  which  will  prove  nie 
victor.  Now,  knaves,  to  it  again— hat  hat— to 
it  again!" 

Once  more  Ae  bags  were  wielded,  descended, 
and  the  blows  were  so  welt  directed  on  either 
side,  that  both  combatants  fell  backwards. 
Again  the  king's  laughter  rose  loud  and  long. 
Again  the  merriment  of  the  other  beholders 
was  redoubled.  Again  Hob  and  Nob  barked 
joyously,  and  tried  to  spring  on  to  the  table 
to  take  part  in  the  conflict.  Anud  the  general 
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xlee,  the  cnsbatants  rase  and  leaewed  tbe 
fight,  dmling  blows  thick  and  fast»— for  the 
bags  were  now  considerably  Hghteoeil  of  their 
conlentSi — antil  they  were  completely  hidden 
from  view  by  a  cloud  of  white  dust. 

"We  cannot  see  the  fra^,"  remarked  Hrary; 
"bat  we  can  hear  the  din  of  battle.  Which 
will  prove  the  victor,  I  marvel?" 

'*!  am  for  Will  Sonunera,"  aied  Bo«ehier. 

"And  1  fw  Patch,"  said  SimoK  Qnanden. 
<*Latteriy,  he  hath  seemed  to  me  to  have  the 
Advantage.'' 

"It  is  deeidedl"  cried  the  kiDK,  rising,  as 
one  of  the  combatants  was  knocked  off  the 
table,  and  fell  to  ifte  ioor  widi  a  great  noise. 
"Who  is  it?" 

Patch  I "  replied  a  faint  voice.  And  throngh 
the  cloud  of  dost  stru^led  forth  the  forlorn 
figure  of  the  cardinal's  tester,  while  Will  Som- 
mers  leaped  triamphantfy  to  the  gronnd. 

"Get  thee  to  awasb-tnb,  knave,  and  cleanse 
thyself"  said  Henry,  langhing.  "In  CMsiden- 
tion  of  the  punishment  thou  nast  imdergone,  1 
pardon  thee  thy  treasonable  speech." 

So  saying,  be  rose  and  walked  towards  Bla- 
bd,  who  nad  been  quite  as  matk  alarmed  as 
aroused  by  the  scene  which  had  just  taken  place. 

"1  hope  you  have  been  as  well  cared  for, 
damsel,"  he  said,  "since  vour  arrival  at  the 
castle,  as  you  cared  for  the  Duke  of  Suffolk 
and  myself  when  we  visited  your  cottage  ?  " 

"I  have  had  every^unglreqiiret  liege," 
replied  Mabel,  timidly. 

"Dame  Qnanden  will  take  charge  of  you 
till  tOHMOrrow,"  replied  the  king,  "when  you 
will  enter  upon  the  service  of  one  of  our 
dames." 

*'Your  majesty  is  very  considerate,"  said 
Mabel— "but  I  would  rather  go  back  at  early 
dawn  to  my  grandsire." 

"That  is  needless,"  rejoined  the  king, sternly. 
"  Your  grandsire  is  in  the  castle  " 

am  glad  to  hear  it,**  exclaimed  Mabel, 
And  (hen  altoing  her  tone,  for  she  did  not 
like  Ae  expression  of  the  king's  conntnance, 
she  added,  "  I  hope  he  has  not  incurred  your 
majesty's  displeasure." 

"I  trust  he  will  be  able  to  clear  himself, 
Mabel,"  said  Henry ;  "but  he  labours  under  the 
suspicion  of  leaguing  with  lawless  men." 

Habel  shuddered;  for  the  thonghi  of  what 
she  had  witnessed  on  the  previous  night  during 
the  storm  rushed  forcibly  to  her  recollection. 
The  king  noticed  her  uneasiness,  and  added,  in 
a  gentler  tone— "If  he  makes  auch  confession 
as  will  bring  the  others  to  joatice,  he  has  no- 
thing to  tnt.  Dame  Quanden,  I  commit  (his 
maiden  (o  your  charge.  To-monrow,  she  will 
take  her  place  as  attendant  to  the  Lady  £Uka- 
beth  Fitzgerald." 

So  saying,  he  moved  off  with  Boucbier  and 
the  rest  of  bis  attendants,  leaving  Mabel  to  the 
care  of  the  cook's  good-humoured  spouse,  who 
seeing  her  eyes  filled  with  tears,  strove  to  cheer 
her,  and  led  her  towards  a  small  side  table, 
where  she  pressed  wine  and  cates  upon  her. 

"Be  of  good  cheer,  sweetheart^"  she  said,  in 
a  soothimr  lone,  "no  harm  will  bcaal  vour  grand- 
&tber.  Yea  are  moch  too  Ugh  a  iaveor  with 
the  king  for  that." 


"I  liked  the  king  mnoh  better  as  T  saw  Ua 

at  our  cottage,  good  dame,"  rof^ed  Habel,  mil. 
ing  through  her  lean— "inlbegffiaeofaenU. 
ford  merchant.  He  aesMed  icaieely  to  noli« 
me  just  now." 

"That  was  because  so  many  eyes  were  npon 
you,  sweetheart,"  replied  Deborah;  bat  stm 
10  say,  I  abo^  be  better  ykasad  if  he  did  est 
notice  yon  at  all." 

Mabel  binsbed,  and  hnng  hw  bead. 

"I  am  glad  you  are  ta  be  an  attendant  m 
tbe  Lady  Eiixabeth  Fitigersid,"  mmned  DeW 
rah,  "for  she  is  the  fairest  young  lady  at  court, 
and  as  good  and  gentle  as  she  is  lair,  ui  I 
am  sure  yon  wiH  find  her  a.  kind  nistreas.  I 
will  tell  yoa  something  about  her.  Sb«  a  be- 
loved by  the  king's  see,  the  Duke  of  Riehaoai, 
bat  she  requites  n<ri  bis  paasioo,  for  ber  beait 
is  fixed  on  tbe  youthful  £arl  of  Surrey.  AUd 
a  day  1  the  noblie  rivals  quarrelled,  and  crossed 
sworas  about  her;  bat  as  luck  wenM  hate  it, 
they  were  ameraied  before  any  mischief  wu 
done.  The  king  was  very  wroth  with  htfi 
Surrey,  and  ordered  bin  to  be  imprisened  fsi 
two  mmths  in  the  lUand  Towct,  in  thb  casda^ 
where  he  is  now,  thoegli  hia  term  has  vny 
nearly  expired." 

"How  1  pity  htm,  to  be  tbns  harshly  treatea," 
remarked  MaDel,  her«teaawimmiag  with  tesn, 
"and  the  Lady  EUxabeth  lool  1  shaU  dtl^ 
to  serve  her." 

"I  am  told  the  Earl  puses  the  whole  of  bit 
time  in  porwg  over  hooka,  and  writing  Un 
verses  and  sonnets,"  said  Debtwah.  "It  se<m 
strange  that  one  so  young  sbovld  be  apoei; 
but  i  suppose  he  caught  tbe  art  from  his  aUU 
Sir  Tboaus  Wyat." 

"Is  heafriead  of  Sir  Thomas  Wyat?"  asked 
Mabel,  quickly. 

"His  close  friend,"  replied  Debovdi}  "except 
the  Duke  of  Richmond,  now  his  rival,  he  bi4 
none  eloser.  Have  yon  ever  seen  &rTboma*, 
sweetheart?" 

*'Yes,  fw  a  few  moments,*'  replied  Hsbd, 
eo^nsedly. 

"I  beard  that  he  lingered  for  asfaett  tiaM  ia 
the  forest  before  his  departure  for  Paris,"  uH 
Dame  Qoandea  "There  was  a  strange  nmov 
that  he  had  joined  the  band  of  Heme  tbe  ban- 
ter.  But  that  must  have  been  untrae." 

"Is  he  returned  from  France?"  inquired  Ma- 
bel, without  heeding  the  remarii. 

"I  fancy  not,"  repUed  the  good  dame.  "At  aU 
evimts,  he  is  not  come  to  the  castle.  Km* 
yon  net,"  she  added,  ina  teweonfidential  looe, 
"that  the  king  is  iealous  of  him?  He  was s 
former  suitor  te  the  Lady  Anne  Belejre,  aia 
desperately  in  love  with  her;  and  it  baupposn 
that  his  mission  to  Stance  was  only  ■  preint 
to  get  him  out  of  the  way." 

"I  suspected  as  much,"  replied  Habel.  "AUsl 
for  Sir  Thomas,  and  alasi  for  the  Earl  u 
Surrey." 

"And  aUsI  for  Habel  Lyndwood,  if  ska  al. 
lows  her  heart  to  be  fixed  upon  tbekiag,"  aiia 

Deborah. 

While  this  was  paaaiag,  the  busiecis  «f  a* 
kitchen,  which  had  bettt  intetrapted  by  tbe  n- 
rieoa  ioeidenU  above relatnd»  a«d especiauyn 
the  conlict  between  tbe  two  jesten,  mumi- 
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rial  fbrward,  aad  for  some  tinw  aH  wai  bosde 
ud  caafiisioo. 
Bat  ai  soon  at  A»  sapper  was  wnred,  and 
<  aH  hu  doties  were  fmy  discbaiged,  SimoB 
Otundea,  who  had  been  btading  aboat,  sat 
Im  io  his  easy  chair,  and  recraited  himself 
with  a  toast  and  a  sack-posset  Hob  and  Nob 
hU  dMtr  svpper  at  the  ssbm  time,  and  the 
Mriy  at  the  table,  which  had  been  increased 
kjr  tte  two  avehers  and  Nidu>ias(Mamp,  attadip 


ed  widi  renewed  vigonr  a  fresh  ■omtlr  of 
mead  and  ale,  which  had  been  provided  for 
them  by  Jack  of  the  Bottles. 

I^e  conversation  then  tamed  upon  Heme  (be 
hunter;  and  as  all  bad  heard  more  or  leu  abont 
him,  and  some  had  seen  him,  while  few  knew 
the  legend  connected  with  him.  Hector  Catbeard 
volanteered  to  relate  it;  upon  which  all  the 
party  othered  closer  together,  and  Mabel  and 
Deboran  left  off  talking,  and  drew  near  to  Iblen. 


TI. 


Tim  LMSro  OF  HBBKB  TUE  HUKTEK. 


'*NuttT  a  century  and  a  hall  age,"  conunene* 
«d  Catbeard,  **aboat  the  middle  of  the  reign 
sf  Richard  Ae  Second,  then  was  among  the 
keepers  of  the  forest  a  yoang  man  named  Heme. 
9e  was  expert  beyond  his  fellows  in  all  mat* 
ten  of  woodcraft,  and  consequently  in  great 
broor  wiib  the  king,  who  was  himself  devoted 
t»  Ae  chase.  Whenever  he  stayed  at  the  castle, 
Kiig  Richard,  like  our  own  royal  Harry,  would 
fus  his  time  in  hautiog,  hawhiu,  or  shooting 
wiA  the  long  bow;  and  on  all  Aese  occasions 
the  young  keeper  was  his  constant  attendant. 
If  1  hart  was  to  be  chased,  Heme  and  his  two 
Mack  bounds  of  Saint  Hubert's  breed  would 
hmii  him  down  with  marvellous  speed;  if  a 
vild  boar  was  to  be  reared,  a  ba^^er  digged 
oat,  a  fox  unkennelled,  a  marten  baved,  or  an 
aticr  vei^.  Heme  was  chosen  for  the  task. 
No  one  could  f  y  a  falcon  so  welt  as  Heme, 
-M  one  eould  hreak  up  a  demr  so  qnlckly  or 
IS  skiMolly  as  him.  But  in  proportion  as  he 
pfw  in  ftvour  vrith  the  king,  die  young  keep- 
er was  hated  by  his  oomrades,  and  they  coo* 
wted  together  now  to  rain  him.  All  their  ef- 
forts, however,  were  ineSSsctnal,  and  rather 
leaded  to  his  advantage  than  iaju^. 

"Oae  day,  it  chaocnt  that  the  Iting  hunted 
ia  the  forest  with  his  favourite,  the  Earl  of 
Oxford,  when  a  great  deer  of  bead  was  nnhar- 
teared,  and  a  tremendous  chase  ensued,  the 
bsH  leading  hia  nuianers  wiAtn  a  few  mint  of 
Hagnford.  wkmier  the  borders  of  the  forest 
tbea  extended.  All  the  followers  of  the  kin^ 
ma  At  Earl  of  Oxfbtrd,  had  by  this  time  dropped 
•i^  and  the  royal  huntsman  was  only  attended 
1^  Bene,  who  kept  close  behind  him.  At  last, 
tH  htt-t.  driven  to  desperation,  stood  at  bay, 
ud  gored  the  kin^s  hot«e  as  he  came  np  in 
iieh  manner  that  ii  reared  and  threw  its  nder. 
AnoAer  instant,  and  the  horns  of  the  infuriated 
lakmi  would  nave  been  plunged  into  the  body 
«f  Ike  king,  if  Berne  bad  not  fhmg  himself  be* 
l«Ma  the  preafnte  monarofa  and  nis  assailant, 
^received  UiestrokelnteBdedfbr  him.  Though 
desperately  wounded,  the  young  honter  con- 
jnTcd  slightly  to  raise  himself,  and  plunged  his 
aaife  into  the  hart's  throat,  while  the  kieg  re- 
piaedhb  1^ 

"Oaaing  with  the  utmost  concern  vt  his 
Bnfortnnate  deliverer,  King  Bteimrd  deamnded 
what  he  cooM  do  fbr  him. 

"'Nothing,  sire-nothing,'  replied  Heme,  with 
*  gTMtt.  <[  shall  reqnme  nothing  bat  a  grave 


from  you.  for  I  have  received  a  wound  that 
will  speeoily  bring  me  to  it.' 

"'Not  so,  I  trast,  good  fellow,'  replied  the 
king,  in  a  tone  meant  to  be  enconragiDg,  though 
his  looks  shewed  that  his  heart  misgave  him ; 
'my  best  leech  shall  attend  yon.' 

"  'No  skill  will  avail  me  now,'  replied  Heme, 
sadly.  'A  hart  from  a  hart's  horn  briageth  to 
iheW.' 

"'I  hope  the  proverb  will  not  be  justified 
in  thy  case,'  rifjoined  the  king;  'and  I  promise 
thee,  if  thou  dost  recover,  thou  sbalt  have  the 
post  of  l^ad  keeper  of  the  forest,  with  twenty 
nobles  a*year  for  wages.  If,  unhappily,  thy 
forebodings  are  realized,  I  will  give  the  same 
sum  to  be  laid  out  in  masses  for  thy  soul.' 

humbly  thank  your  highness,'  replied 
the  youn^  man,  'and  1  accept  the  latter  offer, 
seeiu  it  is  the  only  one  likely  to  profit  me. ' 

"With  this,  he  pat  his  horn  to  us  lips,  and 
vrinding  the  dead  mot  feebly,  fell  back  senseless. 
Much  moved,  the  king  rode  off  for  saecoar; 
and  blowing  a  lushr  call  on  his  bugle,  was  pre* 
seori^  joined  by  the  Earl  of  Oxford  and  some 
of  hts  followers,  among  whom  were  the  keepers. 
The  latter  were  secretly  rejoiced  on  hearing 
what  bad  befallen  Heme,  but  they  feigned  the 
greatest  affliction,  and  hastened  with  the  kins 
to  the  spot  where  the  body  was  lying  stretched 
out  beside  that  of  Uie  hart. 

"'It  is  almost  a  pity  his  soul  eaonot  pass 
away  thus,'  said  hiu$  Richard,  gaalng  compas- 
sionately at  him,  *for  he  iriU  only  rovive  to 
Miguish  and  speedy  death.' 

"*YooT  highness  is  right,'  replied  the  chief 
keeper,  a  grim  old  man,  named  Osmond  Crooke, 
kneeling  beside  him,  and  half-drawing  his  hnot- 
In^-knite,  <it  were  bettm*  to  put  htm  out  of  his 
misery. ' 

'"What  I  slay  the  nun  who  has  just  saved 
my  own  life  I'  cried  the  king  '1  will  CMuent 
to  no  such  infamons  deed.  1  irould  give  a  large 
reward  to  any  one  who  coold  cnreliim.' 

"As  the  words  were  ottered,  a  tall  dark  roan, 
in  a  strange  garlK  and  mounted  on  a  bUck  wild- 
looking  steed,  whom  no  one  had  hitherto  ob- 
served, sprang  to  the  ground,  and  advanced  to- 
wards the  king. 

<"I  take  your  offer,  sire,'  said  this  personage 
in  a  har^  voice.   '  1  will  cure  him 

'"Who  art  thou,  fellowt*  demanded  Kii^ 
Richard,  doubtfully. 

"<i  am  a  forester,'  replied  the  tall  nan,  'bat 
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I  nadentand  somewhat  of  cfaiinTgerjr  and  leecb- 
eraft' 

<"And  woodcraft  too,  I'll  be  swots,  fellow,' 
said  the  king.  'Thou  bast,  or  I  am  BuatdieD, 
made  free  with  some  of  my  venisoD.' 

'"He  looks  marvellottsly  like  Arnold Sheafe, 
who  was  outlawed  for  deer>stealinK, '  said  Os- 
mond Crooke,  regarding  him  steadfasUy. 

'"I  am  no  outlaw,  neither  am  I  called  Ar- 
nold Sheafe,'  replied  the  other.  'My  name  is 
Philip  Urswick,  and  I  can  render  a  good  ac- 
count of  myself  when  it  shall  please  the  king's 
highness  to  examine  me.  1  dwell  on  the  heath 
near  Bagshot,  which  yon  passed  to-day  in  the 
chase,  and  where  I  joined  you.' 

*"1  noted  yon  not,'  said  Osmond. 

"'Nor  I  -nor  I!'  cried  the  other  keepers 

"'That  may  be;  hot  1  saw  tod*'  rejoined 
Urswick,  contemptoously;  'and  1  tell  you  there 
is  not  one  among  yoa  to  be  compared  with  the 
brave  hunter  who  lies  there.  Yon  have  all  pro- 
nounced his  case  hopeless.  I  repeat  1  can  cure 
him  if  the  king  will  make  it  worth  my  while 
to  do  so.' 

"*Make  good  thy  words,  fellow,'  repHed  the 
king;  'and  thou  shalt  not  only  be  amply  re- 
warded, but  shalt  have  a  free  pardon  for  any 
offence  thou  mayst  have  committed. ' 

** '  Enough, '  replied  Urswick.  Ajid  taking  a 
large,  keen-edged  hnnting-knile  from  ifts  girdle, 
he  cut  off  the  head  of  the  hart  close  to  the 

ftoint  where  the  neck  joma  Ae  scull,  and  Uien 
aid  it  open  from  the  extremity  of  the  ander* 
lip  to  the  nnke.  'This  must  he  bound  on  the 
bead  of  the  wounded  man,'  be  said. 

"The  keepers  stared  in  astonishment.  But  (he 
king  commanded  that  the  strange  order  should 
be  obeyed.  Upon  which,  the  bleeding  scull  was 
fastened  on  the  head  of  the  keeper,  with  lealbem 
thongs. 

"  I  will  now  answer  for  his  perfect  cure  in 
a  month's  time,'  said  Urswick  to  the  king;  'bnt 
I  shdl  require  to  watch  over  him  mvself  till 
all  danger  is  at  an  end.  I  pray  your  nighneas 
to  command  these  keepers  to  transport  him  to 
my  huL' 

"'Yon  hear  what  he  says,  kaaves,'  cried 
the  king — 'do  his  Uddin^  and  eu^Uy,  or  ye 
shall  answer  to  me  with  your  lives. 

"Accordingly,  a  litter  was  formed  with  branches 
of  trees,  and  on  this  the  body  of  Heme,  with 
the  hart's  head  still  bonod  to  it,  was  conveyed 
by  the  keepers  to  Urswidi's  hut,— a  small 
dwelling,  situated  in  the  wildest  pan  of  Bsgahot 
Heath.  After  placing  the  body  upon  a  bed  of 
dried  fern,  the  keepers  were  sbont  to  depart, 
when  Osmond  Crooke  obsm^d  to  the  forester, 
<  I  am  now  certain  diou  art  Arnold  Sheafe. ' 

"*U  matters  not  who  I  am,  since  I  have  the 
king's  pardon,'  replied  the  other,  laughing  dis- 
dainfallv. 

"'Thou  hast  yet  to  earn  it  '  said  Osmond. 

"  'Leave  that  to  me,'  replied  Urswick.  'There 
is  more  fear  tliat  thou  wilt  lose  Uiy  post  as 
chief  keeper,  which  the  king  hts  nreaisnd  to 
Heme,  than  that  I  shall  fail.^ 

"'Would  the  deer  had  killed  iam  Mtrightl' 
powled  Onnond. 

"And  the  savage  wish  was  echoed  1^  thn 
other  ke^ot. 


"'1  see  yea  all  hste  Um  bitteriy,*  tM  Urs- 
wick. \S^hat  will  ye  give  me  for  levenget' 

'"We  have  little  to  giv«v  save  a  Itt  back 
on  occasions,'  replied  Osmond;  'and,  inallUk^ 
lihood,  thou  caaet  helf  thyself  to  venison.' 

'"Will  yea  swear  to  grant  tke  first  re^eeit 
I  may  make  of  yon,— provided  it  shall  be  ia 
yonr  power  to  grant  it?^  demanded  Uwwich. 

"'Readily,'  they  replied.  i 

"'Enough,'  said  Urswick.  'I  mast  beep  fsiik  ' 
with  the  lung.  Heme  wilt  recover,  betMikiD 
lose  all  his  uull  as  an  archer,— all  his  craft  u 
a  hunter.' 

"'if  thou  canst  accomplish  this  thou  art  tbe 
fiend  himself  I'  cried  Osmond,  trembling. 

"'Fiend  or  not,'  replied  Urswick,  with  t 
triumphant  laugh,— '.ye  have  made  a  compact 
with  me,  and  must  fulfil  it  Now  begtae.  I 
amst  attend  to  Ike  wouded  nan.' 

"And  the  keepers,  full  of  secnt  mtigiiiag, 
departed, 

"At  the  precise  time  promised.  Hems,  sMenM  : 
by  Urswick,  presented  himself  to  (he  king.  Hs  I 
lodied  thin  Jttd  pale,  bnt  all  danger  was  Hit, 
King  Richard  gave  the  forester  n  puise  fifi  •( 
nobiDs,  and  added  a  silver  bogle  to  tbe  gift. 
He  then  af^inted  Heme  his  chief  keeper;  kaac 
a  chain  ot  gold  round  his  neck;  and  wdsrM  < 
him  to  be  lodged  in  the  castle. 

"  About  a  week  after  this.  Heme,  baviac  n>  I 
tirely  regained  bis  streagth>  accompsnird  the 
king  on  a  hunting  espedititm  te  the  fafeU.ul 
they  bad  scarcely  entered  i^  when  bis  bsni 
started,  and  thiew  him.  Up  to  that  meawsi, 
snck  an  accident  had  never  happened  te  bin, 
for  he  was  an  excellent  borseouui:  and  hsaroK 
greatly  discomfited,  while  the  keepers  eye' 
each  other  askance^   Soon  after  this ,  a  wek  ■ 
vras  started;  and  though  Heme  was  bravely 
mounted  on  a  black  steed  bestowed  on  Ida  m  . 
account  d  its  swiftness  by  the  kingt  he  w  ' 
Ae  last  in  the  chaee. 

'"Thou  art  out  of  praotice,'  saU  the  fciift 
laogbing,  as  he  came  i^.  i 

"'1  know  not  what  aib  me,'  replied  Hsn^ 
gloomily. 

"'It  cannot  be  thy  ateed's  fault,'  said  At 
king:  'for  he  is  nsnally  as  fleet  as  the  wis^ 
But  I  will  give  Ibee  an  owortonity  of  gauiiS 
credit  in  another  way.  Toon  seest  yon  bno. 
He  cannot  be  seventy  yatds  off;  and  I  biw 
se«i  thee  bit  the  tuA.  at  tviee  the  diiUum 
Bring  him  down. ' 

"  'Heme  raised  kis  «BMshow»  and  let  flv  lbs 
holt:  bat  it  missed  iU  mtifc,  and  the  m 
startled  by  the  noise,  dadied  down  iko  hnkt, 
wholly  unu^ured. 

"King  Richard's  brow  new  deck,  and  Hens 
uttered  an  exclamation  oT  rage  end  de^sir. 

" '  Thou  shalt  have  a  third,  and  yst  easitr 
trial.'  said  the  kw.   'Old  Osmond  CioAt 
riudt  lend  thee  his  how,  and  thy  quarry 
be  yon  magot-pie.' 

"As  he  spoke,  the  arrow  aped.  Bnt  it  tpt- 
vered  in  the  trunk  of  the  tree,  soma  yards  froa 
the  bird.  The  nitf[>i«nMtte  shooter  looked  du- 
tracted;  hot  Richard  nude  no  rewaik* 
ontU,  towards  the  dose  of  (fae  day,  he  su^  w 
kitti,  <Tkoa  bmM  regan&y  cnft,  friendHere^ 
for  I  caimot  ceatiBae  Aee  es  aqr  chief  keifv* 
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"The  keepers  congratDUled  each  other  ia  se- 
cret, for  they  felt  that  their  malice  wu  id  some 
measure  gratiSed. 

'^he  oext  day,  Heme  went  forth,  as  he 
(hoight,  alone,  but  he  was  watched  by  his  eoe- 
nies.  Not  a  shaft  would  go  (me,  and  he  found 
that  he  bad  completely  lost  his  mastery  over 
honod  and  horse.  The  day  aOer  that,  he  asain 
rode  forth  to  bunt  with  the  kins,  and  his  fail- 
ores  made  him  the  laaghing4to»  of  the  party. 
Richard,  at  length,  dismissed  him  with  these 
words— 'Take  repose  for  a  week,  and  then  thou 
Shalt  have  a  furth-r  trial.  If  thou  dost  not  then 
sacceed,  1  must,  perforce,  discharge  thee  from 
thy  post' 

''Instead  of  retaming  to  the  castle.  Heme 
rode  off  wildly  into  the  forest,  where  he  rc- 
maioed  till  eventide.  He  then  returned  with 
ghastly  looks  and  a  strange  appearance,— having 
the  links  of  a  rusty  chain  wiiich  be  had  plucked 
from  a  gibbet  hanging  from  his  left  arm,  and 
ibe  haifa  aotlered  scull,  which  be  had  pro- 
cured from  Urswick,  fixed  like  a  helm  upon 
his  head.  His  whole  demeanour  shewed  that 
be  was  crazed ;  and  his  condition,  which  might 
hive  moved  the  compassion  of  his  foes,  only 
provoked  their  langhter.  After  committing  the 
wildest  estravagances,  he  burst  from  all  restraint, 
ind  disappeared  among  the  trees  of  the  Home 
Park. 

"An  hour  after  this,  a  pedler,  who  was  cross- 
in;  the  parit  from  Datchet,  found  him  suspended 
by  a  rope  from  a  branch  of  the  oak  tree  which 
YOQ  have  all  seen,  and  which  beats  bis  name. 
Despair  bad  driven  him  to  the  dreadfol  deed. 
InMead  of  cutting  him  down,  the  pedler  ran  to 
rhe  castle  to  relate  what  he  had  witDflwedj  and 
the  keepers,  satisfied  that  their  revenge  was 
BOW  (oily  accomplished,  hastened  with  him  to 
the  tree.   Bat  the  body  wasgone;  and  all  that 

troclaimed  that  it  had  oeen  there,  was  the  rope 
inging  from  the  branch.  Search  was  evei^- 
vhoe  made  for  the  missing  bedv,  hut  without 
elect.  When  the  matter  was  reUted  to  tbe 
hing,  he  was  much  troubled,  and  would  bin 
bave  had  masses  said  for  the  repose  of  die  soul 
of  the  nnfortnnate  keeper,  but  the  priests  re- 
losed  to  perform  them,  alleging  that  he  had 
coBunitted  self-destraction,  and  was  therefore 
out  of  the  pale  of  the  church. 

*'0b  that  ni^t,  a  terrible  thunderstorm  oc- 
nrred— as  temble,  it  may  be,  as  that  of  last 
Bisbt--and  during  its  contmuance,  the  oak  on 
which  Uerne  had  banged  himselr  was  blasted 
by  the  lightning. 

"(Hd  Osmond  was  immediately  reinstated  iu 
hu  pMt  of  chief  keeper;  but  he  had  little  time 
l!  '^"'^"'S'  ''o'  1>b  found  diat  the  same  spell 
^  had  bound  Heme  had  fallen  upon  him. 
Hu  bolts  and  arrows  went  wide  of  their  mark, 
bis  hounds  lost  their  scent,  and  his  falcon  wonld 
not  be  lured  back.  Half  frantic,  and  afraid  of 
^^■ing  himself  to  the  tao  nts  of  his  companions, 
Wpied  illness,  and  left  his  comrade,  Roger 
Barfoflt,  to  take  his  place.  But  the  same  ill 
'^!^befel  Barfoot,  and  he  returned  in  wofbl 
plight,  wiihoat  a  single  head  of  game.  Four 
others  were  equally  unfortunate,  and  it  was  now 
«e»  (hat  the  whole  party  were  bewitched. 
'Luckily,  the  king  had  quitted  the  castle,  hut 


they  felt  certain  diey  should  be  dismissed  on 
his  return,  if  not  more  severely  punished.  At 
last,  after  taking  counsel  together,  they  resolved 
to  consult  Urswick,  who  they  doubted  not  could 
remove  the  spell.  Accordingly,  they  went  to 
Bagshot  Heath,  and  related  their  story  to  him. 
When  they  had  dune,  ho  said  ~  *The  curse  of 
Herae's  blood  is  upon  you,  and  can  only 
be  removed  in  one  way.  As  yon  return 
to  the  castle,  go  to  the  tree  on  which  hn 
destroyed  himself,  and  yon  may  learn  how  fo 
ace' 

"The  keepers  would  have  qnestioned  him 
further,  but  ne  refused  to  answer,  and  dismiss- 
ed them. 

"The  shades  of  evening  had  fallen  as  they 
quitted  Bagshot;  and  it  was  midnight  as  theV 
entered  tbe  Home  Park,  and  proceeded  towanu 
the  fatal  oak.  It  was  pitchy  dark;  and  they 
could  only  distinguish  the  tree  by  its  white, 
scathed  trunk.  All  at  once,  a  blue  flame,  like 
a  will-o'-the-wisp,  appeared,  flitted  thrice  round 
the  tree,  and  then  remained  stationary,  its  light 
falling  upon  a  figure  in  a  wild  garb,  with  a 
rusty  chain  hanging  from  its  left  arm,  and  an 
antlered  helm  upon  its  head.  They  knew  it 
to  be  Heme,  and  instantly  fell  down  before 
him,  while  a  bmst  of  terrible  laughter  soimded 
in  their  ears. 

"Without  heeding  them  farther,  the  spirit 
darted  round  the  tree,  rattling  its  ch^n,  and 
uttering  appalling  imprecations.  It  then  stopped, 
and  tumii^  to  tbe  terrified  beholders,  bade 
them,  in  a  hollow  voice,  to  brinx  hounds  and 
horses  as  for  the  chase  on  the  following  night, 
and  vanished. 

'*  Filled  with  dread,  tbe  keepers  returned 
home,  and  the  most  day,  old  Osmond  again 
sought  dw  forester,  and  told  him  what  bad  oc- 
curred. 

***You  must  obey  the  spirifs  injunctions,  or 
worse  mischief  will  befal  you,'  said  Urswick. 
'Go  to  the  tree,  mounted  as  for  a  banting-party, 
and  take  the  black  steed  given  to  Heme  by 
the  king,  and  two  black  hounds  with  vou. 
You  will  see  what  will  ensue.'  And  witnont 
another  word,  he  dismissed  him. 

"  Osmond  told  his  comrades  what  the  forester 
bad  said,  and  though  they  were  filled  with 
alarm,  they  resolved  upon  compliance.  At 
midnight,  therefore,  they  rode  towards  the  tree 
with  the  black  hounds  in  leasb,  and  leading 
Heme's  favourite  horse,  saddled  and  bridled. 
As  they  drew  near,  thev  again  saw  the  terrible 
sh^  stalking  round  tne  tre^  and  heard  tbe 
feami  impteeations. 

"His  spells  ended.  Heme  called  to  Osmond 
to  bring  him  his  Steed;  and  the  old  man  trembt 
in^ly  oheyed.  fai  an  instant,  the  mysterious 
hemg  vaulted  on  its  hack,  and  in  a  voice  of 
resistless  authority,  cried — *  To  the  forest  I — to 
the  forest!'  Widi  this,  he  dashed  forward,  and 
the  whole  party,  hounds  and  men,  hurried  after 
him. 

"They  rode  at  a  furious  pace  for  five  or 
six  miles  over  the  Great  Park,  the  keepers 
wondering  where  dteir  unearthly  leader  was 
taking  them,  and  almost  fancying  they  were 
hurrying  to  perdiUon,  when  they  descended  a 
hill  side  leading  to  the  marsh,  and  baited  be- 
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fore  a  huge  beech  tree^  where  Heme  dismotuited 
and  pronounced  certain  mystic  words,  accom* 
paayiDg  them  with  strange  gestures. 

'*  Presently,  be  became  silent  and  motionless. 
A  flash  of  fire  then  bunt  from  the  roots  of 
the  tree,  and  the  forester  llrswick  stood  be- 
fore him.  Bat  his  aspect  was  more  terrible  and 
commandiog  than  it  had  seemed  heretofore  to 
the  keepers. 

"'We"!  Icome,  Heme/  he  cried ;  'welcome, 
lord  of  the  forest.  And  you  his  comrades,  and 
soon  to  be  bis  followers,  welcome  too.  The 
time  is  come  for  the  fulfilment  of  yoor  promise 
to  me.  I  require  you  to  form  a  band  forUwoe 
the  banter,  and  to  serve  him  as  leader.  Swear 
to  obey  him,  and  the  spell  diat  imgt  over 
yon  shall  be  broken.  If  not,  I  leave  yon  to 
the  king's  jastice.' 

"Not  daring  to  refuse  compliance,  the  keep- 
ers took  the  oath  proposeo, — and  a  fearfu] 
one  it  was  1  As  soon  as  it  was  uttered,  Urswidt 
vanished,  as  he  came,  iu  a  flash  of  fire.  Heme 
then  commanded  the  others  to  dismount,  and 
made  them  prostrate  themselves  before  him, 
and  pay  him  homage.  This  done,  be  blew  a 
Btrike  on  his  horn,  rode  swiftly  up  the  hill 
side,  and  a  stag  being  uoharboured,  the  chase 
commenced.  Manv  a  fat  buck  was  btinled  and 
slaughtered  that  night  ;  and  an  hour  before  day- 
break. Heme  commanded  them  to  lay  the  four 
finest  and  fattest  at  the  foot  of  the  lieecb  tree, 
and  then  dismissed  them,  bidding  (hem  meet 
him  at  midnight  at  the  scathed  oak  in  the  Home 
Park. 

"They  came  as  (hev  were  commanded;  but 
fearfiU  of  detection,  they  adopted  strange  dis- 
guises, not  nnliko  those  worn  by  the  villains 
who  were  pot  to  death,  a  few  weeks  ago,  by 
the  king  in  the  Great  Park.  Night  after  night, 
they  thus  went  foHh,  thinning  the  herds  of 
deer,  and  committing  oiber  outrages  and  de- 
predations. Nor  were  their  dark  proceedings 
altogether  unnoticed  Belated  travellers  crossing 
the  forest  beheld  them,  and  related  what  they 
had  seen;  others  watched  for  them,  bat  they 
were  so  effectually  disguised  that  they  escaped 
detection. 

"At  last,  however,  the  king  returned  to  the 
castle,  and  acconnts  of  the  strange  doings  in 
the  forest  were  instantly  broD|^t  him.  Aston- 
ished at  what  he  heard,  and  determined  t» 
ascertain  the  truth  of  the  statement,  he  or- 
dered the  keepers  to  attend  him  that  night 
in  an  expedition  to  the  forest,  when  he  hop- 
ed to  encounter  the  demon  huntsman  and 
his  band.  Much  alarmed,  Osmond  Crooke, 
who  acted  as  spokesman,  endeavoured,  by  re- 
presenting the  risk  he  would  incur,  to  dissuade 
the  king  from  the  enferpri&e;  but  be  would 
not  be  detened,  and  they  now  gave  themselves 
up  for  lost 

"As  the  castle  clock  tolled  forth  the  hour 
of  midnight,  Richard,  accompanied  by  a  nu- 
merous guard,  and  attended  by  the  keepers, 
issued  from  the  gates,  and  rode  towards  the 
scathed  oak.  As  they  drew  near  the  tree,  the 
figure  of  Heme,  mounted  on  his  black  steed, 
If"  J"«*">cd  beneath  it.  Deep  fear  fell  upon 
all  the  behnlders,  bat  chiefly  upon  the  guilty 
keepers,  as  they  beheld  him.  Tlie  king,  bow- 


ever,  pressed  forward,  and  wied,  *  Why  dost  , 
thou  (Gsturb  the  quietade  of  luot,  aceuHd  > 
spirit?*  I 

"Because  I  desire  vengeance!'  replied Henp,  ' 
in  a  hollow  voice.  '  I  was  brought  to  my  pie- 
sent  woful  condition  by  Osmond  Orooke  ud  i 
his  comrades.' 

"*But  you  died  byyourovm  hand,— did  yon  I 
not?'  demanded  King  Richard.  { 

*"Yea,'  replied  Heme;  'but  I  was  drivn  to  ; 
the  deed  by  an  infernal  spell  laid  upoo  me  Vj  \ 
the  malice  of  the  wretches  1  have  named.  Uui 
them  upon  this  tree,  and  I  will  trouble  ibuc  j 
woods  no  longer  while  thoa  reignestl'  , 

'*  The  king  looked  round  at  the  keepers.  Tbcy  i 
all  remained  obdurate,  except  Roger  Barfooi,  ' 
who,  falling  on  his  knees,  confessed  his  guilt,  | 
and  accused  the  others. 

"'It  is  enough,'  cried  the  king  to  Heme; 
'they  shall  all  suffer  for  their  offence.' 

"Upon  this,  a  flash  of  fire  enveloped  tlw 
spirit  and  his  horse,  and  ho  vanished. 

"The  king  kept  his  word.  Osmond  and  bis 
comrades  were  all  banged  upon  the  sallied 
tree,  nor  was  Heme  seen  again  in  the  forest 
while  Richard  sat  upon  the  UiroM.  But  he  re- 
appeared with  a  new  band  at  the  conmeDC^ 
ment  of  the  rule  of  Henry  the  Fourth,  ud 
again  hunted  the  deer  at  night  His  band  wu 
destroyed,  but  he  defied  ul  attempts  at  cap- 
ture; and  so  it  has  continued  to  our  own  timr, 
for  not  one  of  the  seven  monarchs  who  have 
held  the  castle  since  Richard's  day,  have  beea 
able  to  expel  him  from  the  forest. 

"Nor  will  the  present  monarch  be  able  to 
expel  bim."  said  a  deep  voice.  "As  long  u 
Windsor  Forest  endures,  Heme  the  hnnier  viO 
haunt  it" 

All  turned  at  the  exclamatioo,  and  saw  tbat 
it  proceeded  from  a  tall  dark  man,  in  an  arcb«-'i 
garb,  standing  behind  Simon  Qaandea'i 
chair. 

"Thou  hast  told  thy  legend  fairlv  enoogb, 
good  clerk  of  the  kitchen,"  continued  this  per- 
sonage; "  but  thou  art  wrong  on  many  material 

points." 

"I  have  related  the  story  as  it  was  related 
to  me,"  said  Cutbeard,  somewhat  nettled  at 
the  remark;  "but  perhaps  you  will  aetme  rigkt 
where  I  have  erred." 

"It  is  trae  that  Heme  was  a  keeper  in  the 
reign  of  Richard  the  Second,"  replied  the  till 
archer.  "It  is  true  also  that  he  was  expert 
in  all  matters  of  woodcraft,  and  that  he  was 
in  high  favour  with  the  king;  but  he  was 
bewituied  by  a  lovely  damsel,  and  not  by  a  weird 
forester.  He  carried  off  a  nun,  and  dwelt  with 
her  in  a  cave  in  die  forest,  where  he  assosbled 
his  brother  keepers,  and  treated  them  to  the 
king's  venison  and  the  king's  wme." 

"A  sacrit^oiu  villain  and  a  reprobate  I 
exclaimed  Launcelot  Rutler. 

"Hb  mistress  was  fair  Miongh,  I  will  wsr- 
rant  her,"  said  Kit  Coo. 

"  She  was  the  very  image  of  this  damsel, 
rejoined  the  tall  archer,  pointing  to  Mabel,  "aw 
fair  enough  to  work  bis  ruin,  for  it  was  throagn 
her  that  the  fiend  tempted  him.  The  charms 
that  proved  his  undoing  were  fatal  to  her  also, 
for  in  a  fit  of  jealousy  he  slew  her.  Iw  le- 
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morse  oecuioned  1^  this  deed  nade  lUm  des- 
troy himself." 

"Well,  yoar  version  of  the  legend  mij  be 
dw  correct  one^  for  aoght  I  know,  worthy  sir," 
said  Ctttbeard;  **biit  1  see  not  ibat  it  accounts 
for  Heme's  anders  so  well  as  mine ;  nnless  in- 
deed be  were  wedded  (o  the  nun,  who  yon 
uy  ^ved  him  false.  Bnt  how  come  yoa  to 
know  she  resembled  Mabel  Lyndwood  ?  ' 

"Ay,  I  was  thinking  of  that  myself,"  said 
Simon  Qnaodeo.  "How  do  yon  know  that, 
Mster?" 

"Becaose  I  have  seen  her  picture/'  replied 
the  u)I  archer. 

'■Painted  by  Satan's  chief  limner,  I  suppose  ?" 
n;}oined  Cntbeard. 

■*He  who  painted  it  had  seen  her,"  replied 
tke  tall  archer,  sternly.  But,  as  I  have  said, 
it  was  the  veiy  image  of  this  damsel." 

And  as  be  ottered  the  words,  he  qnilted  the 
kitchen. 

'*Who  is  that  archer?"  demanded  Cntbeard, 
looking  after  him. 
Bat  no  one  could  answer  the  (fnestioD,  nor 


conld  any  one  tell  when  be  bad  entered  the 

kitchen. 

*!  Strange  I"  exclaimed  Simon  Quanden,  cross- 
ing  himself.  "Have  yon  ever  seen  him  before, 
Mabel?" 

**I  almost  think  I  have,"  she  replied,  with 
a  slight  shudder. 

'*l  half  suspect  it  is  Heme  himself,"  wh» 
pered  Sboreditch  to  Paddiocton. 

"It  may  be,"  responded  the  otter;  *'liis 
glance  made  my  blood  mn  cold." 

"You  look  somewhat  fatigued,  sweetheart," 
said  Deborah,  observing  Mabel's  uneasiness. 
*'Come  with  me,  and  1  will  shew  yon  to  a 
chamber." 

Glad  to  escape,  Mabel  followed  the  good 
dame  out  of  the  lutcben,  and  they  ascended  a 
winding  staircase,  which  brought  them  to  a 
commodious  chamber  in  the  upper  part  of  one 
of  the  turrets,  where  Deborah  sat  down  with 
her  young  charge,  and  volunteered  her  a  great 
deal  of  good  advice,  which  Uie  other  listoied 
to  with  becoming  attention. 
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Protectorate.  By  Jobs  Henkage  Jesse.   4  vols.  8to.  London:  1840. 
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(raOM  TBB  EWTBOBOH  BETIEW.) 


Setkn  Tolames  in  toto,  in  addition  to  recent 
works  of  a  similar  kind,  and  to  fresh  editions 
of  older  ones  I  Truly  there  is  no  end  to  the 
pleasure  of  reading  about  Courts.  Id  vain  the 
utilitarian  asks  the  use  of  it,  and  the  moralist 
questions  the  good,  and  the  republican  sneers 
at  ii^at  he  secretly  admires.  In  vain  an  occa- 
sional Madame  d'Arblay  escapes  from  nnder  a 
load  of  duties,  to  inform  the  world  that  it  is 
possible  for  Courts  to  be  tiresome  and  unhappy; 
nay,  that  it  may  even  be  dirScult  (o  get  a  cnp 
of  tea  there  when  you  want  it  In  vain  a  reader 
may  know  the  whole  real  state  of  the  case, 
agreeable  and  otherwise,  or  all  that  ever  was 
written  upon  the  snbject  from  the  time  ofHen- 
ry  VIIL  down  to  that  of  the  estimable  Court 
now  flourishing.  Every  body  waives  bis  par- 
ticular knowledge  in  favour  of  the  general  im- 
pression. It  is  true,  the  imaginations  of  the 
youngest  modem  readers  cannot  be  quite  of  the 
opinion  of  the  little  boys  in  the  country  a  hun- 
dred years  ago,  that  a  King  and  Queen  were 
a  couple  of  superhuman  people,  sitting  all  day 
on  thrones,  with  crowns  on  their  heads  and 
sce[itrcs  in  their  hands;  eating,  at  the  very 
least,  (when  they  did  eat,)  bread  and  honey; 
and  counting  out  gold  as  the  smallest  of  their 
diversions.  But  nevertheless,  to  the  great  bnik 
of  readers,  there  is  always  something  splendid, 
and  ^ay,  and  full-dressed,  and  holiday-like,  in 
the  idea  of  n  Court;  something  processional 
and  gorgeons,  graceful  and  powerful— always 
in  selectest  condition,  waited  upon  by  the  noble, 
and  living  in  an  atmosphere  of  romance.  Pains, 
and  tediums,  and  defects  of  whatever  sort,  ap- 
pear to  be  only  exceptions  to  the  general  de- 
lightful fact.  Henry  VJll.  himself  does  not  make 
the  peruser  throw  away  the  book  in  disgust, 
nor  Charles  II.  with  a  sense  of  degradation, 
nor  James  II.  with  his  very  dnloess,  nor  AVil- 
liam  III.  with  bis  dryness.  He  reads,  for  the 
hundredth  time,  of  glorious  Qneen  Bess  with 
her  juvenile  airs  at  sixty,  and  her  bright  eyes 
and  skinny  lips,  and  knows  not  which  to  do 
most— langb  at  or  respect  her.  He  is  told  eter- 
nally, and  is  still  willing  to  be  told,  of  the 
nngainlir.ess  of  James  I.,  of  the  gravity  of 
Charles,  of  the  levities  and  grim  looks  of  his 
successor,  and  the  naughtiness  of  the 'beauties,' 
and  the  squabbles  of  Anne  with  the  vixen  Marl- 
borough; nay,  of  the  rait  of  snnff-cotonr  in 
which  George  L  -was  beheld  widi  awe  by  the 


staring  infant,  eyes  of  Horace  Walpole.  Ani 
why?  How  is  it  that  readers  can  toni  ud  re- 
turn to  these  everlasting  histories  of  people 
generally  bo  belter  than  themselves,  and  •o■^ 
times  worse?  It  is  because  a  prioce  is  one  af 
themselves,  in  a  state  of  splendour  and  inpor. 
tance.  It  is  because,  inasmuch  as  the  readen 
merge  themselves  into  his  being,  the  readen 
are  himself  ;  gazed  upon  by  the  same  moltitndes, 
glttteriog  and  mighty  with  the  same  power  and 
rank.  It  is  because,  though  they  are  not 'm- 
modest  enough  to  cqnal  their  merits  with  those 
of  the  greatest  princes,  they  feel  a  soperioritT 
to  the  worst,  and  a  right  of  participation  wiia 
the  most  prosperous.  Thus  the  very  vices  ii 
well  as  merits  they  read  of,  flatter  Uieir  self- 
love;  and  tbis,  for  example,  is  one  of  the  reatou 
why  an  of  ns,  more  or  less,  are  so  indulnai 
to  the  character  of  Charles  it.,  positively  m» 
as  he  was  in  some  respects  and  adminble  ia 
none.  Gaiety  on  his  part,  and  superiority  oi 
ours,  make  a  combination  that  is  irresistible 

Mr.  Jesse  therefore,  having  industriously  pro- 
daced  seven  volumes  on  these  all-popular  sn^ 
jects,  and  being  modest  enough  withal  to  clain 
no  faisher  merit  than  that  of  a  compiler,  we  leel 
bound  to  say,  upon  the  whole,  that  his  indasn? 
is  creditable  to  him  and  amusing  to  thereadcf. 
He  is  as  impartial  as  can  well  he  expected  « 
a  gentleman  with  a  special  liking  to  sacB  tidies: 
and  his  feelings  are  quick  and  generous.  <o4 
for  the  most  pari  correct.   The  weakest  Ihii* 
are  what  he  says  about  Cromwell  and  Charles  \U 
and  the  'undeviating  rectitude' of  Lord  StnSbro. 
What  we  chiefly  miss  is  novelty  of  remirk: 
though,  as  he  professes  himself  to  be  onlv  i 
compiler,  we  have  no  right  perhaps  to  enpeci 
it.   He  is  at  all  events  not  a  man  of  'scissors 
and  paste.'    He  has  bonestlv  rewritten 
works:  searched  the  originals  tnemsdves,  vitb- 
ont  taking  the  copies  lor  granted:  and 
added  an  occasional  docament  found  oat  v 
himself,  thoDgh  of  little  importance.  A  greai 
failure  of  the  work  b  in  arrangement  and  so«< 
determinate  plan.  The  first  Tolnme,  weobsef", 
is  enlilled  on  the  fly-leaf,  'Reign  of  the  Sto"^ 
The  title  of 'Courts' was  perhaps  an  afterthoup* 
in  consequence  of  the  biographical  or  pcwi'U' 
nalure  of  the  chief  part  of  the  matter,  in  d"- 
tinction  from  public  and  political.  Asd  ■"/'^ 
the  compilation,  properly  speakings  is  tt^^ 
a  history  of  Coarto>  nor  of  Beigns,  nor  of 
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one  thins  ""^■^  SBOttwc,  except  as  flur  ts 
it^rds  a  preiloiiiiiiaiMe  of  the  covrUy  ttaA  bio- 
KnpUeaL  Sometiiiies,  for  want  of  a  Court,  ihm 
IS  a  Rdga,  as  in  the  instance  of  William  111. ; 
ud  sometimes,  accounts  of  people  are  given 
who  had  tittle  or  nothing  to  do  either  with 
Coarti  or  Reigns— as  Bean  Fielding  and  Beau 
Wilson.  On  the  other  hand,  he  has  left  out  the 
Govt  Poets  in  the  lime  of  James  and  Charles, 
tke  members  of  the  Cabal  in  those  of  Charles  II., 
Prior  and  Gay  alterwaids,  Uanbuiy  'Williams, 
and  many  others.  What  Mr.  Jesse  ought  to 
ban  done,  in  accordance  with  (he  title  of  his 
worii,  and  in  addition  to  Uie  histories  of  the 
indiTidwds  composing  or  connected  with  the 
Courts,  was  to  give  as,  not  merely  a  heap  of 
Dutmals  out  of  which  to  gather  (he  particulars 
here  and  there  for  ourselves,  (and  he  does  not, 
u  we  see,  completely  do  this,)  but  distinct  and 
i  etiaracteristie  pictures  of  each  Court  in  its  ag- 
!  grt^te  or  popular  sense,  after  the  manner  of 
vbat  (he  painters  call  a  conversation-piece.  We 
shoald  thus  have  had  a  set  of  paintings  or  Ta- 
ilemis  before  us,  giving  us  impressions  of  the 
general  differences  of  the  Court  one  from  an- 
other: and  these  would  hare  advantageously 
iotndaced,  or  concluded,  the  histories  or  en- 
Urged  characters  of  the  chief  persons  compos- 
iog  them.  It  will  not  be  expected  of  ns  (o 
mpply  Mr.  Jesse's  deficiencies;  and  we  onder- 
i  take  no  such  task.  It  would  be  attempting  to 
1  crowd  a  picture-gallery  into  a  closet.  Still,  we 
I  ihall  make  such  remarks  as  we  can,  after  the 
fukion  we  think  best ;  besioning  with  the  Court 
or  James,  and  regretting  that  Jesse  has  not 
preceded  it  with  that  of  Elizabeth.  To  com- 
■Mwe  with  James,  is  like  entering  London  by 
(he  Isle  of  Dogs  and  Shorediteh,  instead  of 
Windsor  and  Piccadilly. 

If  the  morning  is  fine,  his  M^esty  King  James 
is,  to  a  certainty,  going  out  hunting;  and  a 
sinnilar  spectacle  be  is.  Who  would  take  him 
lo  be  tbe  son  of  the  elegant  Mary,  Queen  of 
Scots?  He  is  a  red-faced  man.  corpulent,  and 
i  ill-set  on  bis  limbs,  with  a  thin  beard,  lai^e 
'  wandering  eyes,  and  a  tongue  too  big  for  his 
nnth;  and  he  is  trussed  up  in  a  huge  bundle 
of  clothes,  the  doublet  stiletto-proo^  and  the 
|inckets  as  big  as  Hudibras'.  Rfiand  his  neck 
is  a  mff.  His  hat  is  stuck  on  his  head,  with  a 
feather  in  it ;  and  he  himself  is,  in  a  manner, 
RiDck  into  the  saddle,  upon  a  beautiful  horse 
trained  not  to  stumble.  Some  lords  are  about 
bim,  chiefly  of  his  own  country;  and,  among 
(he  closest  of  his  attendanti,  is  a  page  with  a 
basket  full  of  wines  and  liqueurs.  He  takes  a 
copra)  of  one  of  these,  to  keep  the  cold  out  of 
kij  stomach ;  (be  huntsman  winds  his  horn ;  (he 
bounds  are  in  full  cry;  and  away  goes  King 
James  to  his  victory  over  the  stag.  His  want 
of  courage  being  a  baulk  to  his  wul,  he  is  very 
Corce  when  the  stag  is  taken ;  and  bustles  down 
rrom  hb  horse,  with  a  vindictive  and  hysterical 
delight,  to  cut  him  up;  though,  should  a  strange 
f>te  happen  to  look  on,  his  Majesty  starts,  and 
^les  back,  and  does  not  at  allnnderstand  how 
his  atteudants  could  have  allowed  the  approach 
of  so  tryiog  a  phenomenon. 

On  the  other  band,  if  (he  weather  is  bad, 
King  James  is  as  sorely  in-doors— studying. 


say  his  iiiends;  drinking  and  plaving  the  fool, 
say  his  enemies.  His  H^esty,  doubtless,  baa 
his  books  about  him,  including  his  Basilicon 
Dorott,  and  his  treatise  in  proof  o(  Witchcrojft; 
but  be  has  also  his  wines  and  liqueurs,  with 
plenty  of  other  good  things;— and  if  he  is  not 
reading  some  new  folio,  or  disputingwith  some 
Bishop,  or  hearing  some  not  very  delicate  story 
from  Sir  Edward  Zouch,  or  writing  seme  not 
ver^  delicate  letter  to  a  favourite;  or  lasily,  if 
be  IS  not  giving  Buckingham  some  lesson  in  mo* 
rals  or  politics,  accompaoied  with  a  new  jewd, 
why  then  most  probably  Sir  John  Finett,  and 
Sir  Geo^e  Goring,  and  (he  Court-Fool,  Archie 
Armstrong,  are  ot  the  party,  and  all  four  are 
D^aviu  antics  and  practical  jokes  to  amnse  bim. 
Laay  Compton(Backingham  s  mo(ber)  has  late- 
ly been  installed  as  a  kind  of  housekeeper  at 
Wbiteball,  and  is  almost  the  only  female  visible 
in  that  place;  hb  Majesty  having  long  lived 
apart  from  the  Queen— not  out  ol  ill-will,  but 
from  a  love  of  elbow-room,  and  a  wish  that 
each  shoald  live  at  their  ease.  All  day  Icmg 
therefore  his  Majesty  is  eiAer  hunting,  or  read- 
ing, or  giving  lectures,  or  eating  ana  drinking, 
and  lanehing  at  some  new  jest  or  masquerade, 
got  up  by  these  facetious  gentlemen  of  his  cham- 
ber, generally  in  ridicule  of  some  actual  occur* 
rence ;  and  the  more  forbidden  the  joke  the  keener 
is  the  royal  relish.  But  besides  feastiogs  and 
masques  of  a  nobler  sort,  which  we  sliall  notice 
presently,  and  to  which  he  invites  his  friends 
in  ceoeral,  the  King  is  sometimes  entertained 
in  like  manner  by  the  Ouoen;  and  in  ei(her  of 
these  cases,  but  especialty  the  latter,  a  ftiU  and 
proper  Court  b  beheld,  consisting  of  ladies  as 
wen  as  gentlemen,  and  containing  the  flower 
of  (he  beauty  and  genius  of  the  nation.  Thither 
comes,  and  there  let  us  now  behold,  the  beau- 
tiful Duchess  as  well  as  the  good  Duke  of  Rich- 
mond; and  Lady  Suffolk,  (wife  to  the  Lord 
Treasurer,)  with  large  emerald  bribes  in  her 
ears :  and  the  Countess  of  Rivers,  contemplat- 
ing the  scene  with  her  arms  akimbo;  and  (he 
Countess  of  Dorset,  (Anne  Clifiord,)  with  her 
large  indignant  eyes,  bidding  Daniel  the  poet 
take  notice  of  her;  and  Lucy  Harrington  by 
her  side,  (the  Countess  ol  Bedford,)  darling  of 
all  the  poets;  and  Doone  with  bis  profound 
face,  and  Drayton  smiling,  and  Ben  Junson 
plei^i^  my  Lord  Pembroke  in  a  cup  of  canary; 
and  old  Sir  Fulke  Greville,  *the  fnend  of  Sir 
Fliillp  Sydney/  looking  older  than  he  is  with  a 
weignt  of  retrospection;  and  the  gallant  Lord 
Sawley,  (Carlisle,)  with  a  flower  in  bis  ear, 
vying  with  Backingham  in  splendour  of  apparel; 
and  Buckingham  himself,  looking  like  a  sort  of 
angel  of  buhion,  all  over  jewels;  and  Bucking- 
ham's mother,  tbe  Lady  Compton  aforesaid,  who, 
being  a  Beaumont,  is  talking  with  the  great 
Fletcher  abont  hb  deceased  friend,  and,  as  she 
cares  for  nothing  but  ambition,  is  astonished 
to  see  the  tears  in  his  eyes;  and  there  also  is 
the  chivalrous  Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbnrv,  bow- 
ing to  the  Queen,  whom  he  fancies  in  love 
with  him;  and  on  a  dais  a  little  elevated  sits 
the  Queen  herself,  plump  and  jovial,  with  a 
good  skin  and  li((le  beau(y  besides,  proud, 
however,  to  see  so  glorious  an  evening  at 
her  house,  and  pledging  the  King  a  little  foo 
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often  ID  bU  beloved  sweet  wines.  Lastir,  tbe 
Rin^  bimself  sits,  next  ber,  and  is  getting  iKiarti- 
ly  tired,  ftnd  longing  to  tear  off  bis  coat  and 
snoes,  and  lie  down.  He  is  returning  his  wife's 
compliments,  and  swearing  aside  all  the  white 
to  Sir  John  Ftnelt,  who  will  make  bim  laogh  in 
a  minate  with  catching  tbe  eye  of  Lord  Her* 
bert,  and  retumiDg  liim  a  buriesqae  of  hispoia- 
poQs  bow. 

A  palace  nevertheless  mar  be  a  painted  se- 
pulchre, thinks  Dr.  Donne.  Underneath  all  (bis 
splendonr  there  is  a  grossness  of  talk,  and,  in 
some  respects,  of  manners.  Tbe  hands  of  Ma- 
jesty itself  are  not  clean;  and  Sir  Fulke  Gre- 
ville  contrasts  the  noiso  and  indecomm  with  tbe 
grace  of  the  Court  of  Elizabeth,  and  doubts 
whether  even  the  beauty  of  the  aiasqae  has 
made  up  for  it. 

Assuredly  tbe  first  thing  that  strikes  one  in 
the  Court  of  James,  is  its  excessive  grossness. 
It  has  been  attempted  to  show  that  this  was 
meiely  the  reflection  of  similar  want  of  refine- 
ment on  the  part  of  the  English  gentry;  bat 
that  sncb  was  not  tbe  case,  is  manifest  both 
from  the  pictures  of  the  'fine  old  Queen  Eliza- 
'beth's  gentleman,'  given  by  the  writers  of  tbe 
day  as  a  model  of  grace  and  sentiment;  and 
from  (he  contrast  undoabtedly  fnmisbed  by 
James'  Court  to  that  of  bis  predecessor.  *The 
'tastes  and  habits,'  observes  the  present  writer, 
'which  were  introduced  by  James  into  tbe 
■  English  Court,  difl'ered  widely  from  the  stately 
'putimes  and  efaiTalrous  amusements  ofUiepast 
'  reign.  There  was  no  want  of  what  mar  per- 
'haps  be  called  magnificence;  indeed,  the  ex- 
'pense  of  supporting  the  royal  pleasures  ocea- 
'sionatly  amounted  to  extravagance;  but  at  Ibis 
'period  of  his  reign  there  was  not  only  little 
'elegance,  but  the  taste  of  tbe  Court,  and  es- 
'pecially  of  the  King  himself,  appears  constantly 
'tinctured  with  grossness  and  vulgarity,  o  o  « 
'The  Scotch  who  accompanied  Jamps  to  bis  new 
'dominions,  are  said  to  have  brought  with 
'them  their  filth  as  well  as  their  poverty.  The 
'  Countess  of  Dorset  informs  us,  that  when  she 
'paid  her  visit  of  congratulation  to  the  royal 
'family  at  Theobald's,  she  was  surprised  at  the 
'great  change  which  had  taken  place  in  regard 
'to  the  want  of  cleanliness  since  the  preceding 
'reign.  Soon  after  fitting  tbe  palace,  she  found 
'herself  infested  with  those  insects,  the  name 
'of  which  it  is  scarce  considered  delicate  to 
'mention.'— (Vol.  I.  p.  47.1 

It  is  not  to  be  implied  that  there  was  nothing 
objectionable  to  be  found  in  tbe  Court  of  Eli- 
zabelh.  Refioement  itself  is  one  ofthe  sources 
of  temptation;  and  most  places  in  which  leisure 
and  luxury  meet^  undergo  (he  hazard  of  stand- 
ing in  need  of  a  generous  allowance.  But 
Elizabeth  was  not  only  a  woman  of  taste,  but 
of  a  judicious  and  masculine  understanding. 
She  hid  been  surrounded  by  tbe  Borleighs,  tbe 
Raleigfas,  and  the  Sydneys.  Shakspeare's  refined 
plays  had  been  ber  pastime;  ana,  if  gallantry 
gave  itself  more  sentimental  airs  in  her  Court 
rtuui  are  supposed  to  have  been  warranted, 
Ctwius  and  his  drenkards  uerer  presided  there 
as  they  did  in  that  of  her  successor.  Nor  is 
the  diaiM  against  the  Scotch  an  iUiberftl  one. 
Tbe  in-door  hahitt  of  As  EngKsh  bad  bean 


eipially  fildiy  in  (be  time  of  Henry  VUI.,  u  it 
well  known  fnm  a  celebrated  passage  in  Ens-  | 
mus;  but  commerce,  and  poetry,  and  die  iater-  I 
course  with  tbe  countrymen  of  Raphael  loi  , 
CasUglione,  had  greativ  refined  them.  Rinift 
and  the  good  taste  of  Mary  would  perhafs  ban 
tended  to  do  something  of  the  same  kiad  Tor 
the  Scotch;  hut  a  fierce  nobility  and  fiercer  bi- 

Sots  interfered:  and  the  young  kin^,  tauriit  to 
espise  the  body  for  the  good  ol  his  sow,  ni 
therefore  temp(ed  to  degrade  it,  was  but  the 
more  driven  in  secret  upon  the  accnmol^ioa 
of  those  gross  propensities,  which  be  afterwaidi 
exhibited  iu  the  golden  sunshine  of  tbe  Enf^ish 
Court,  to  the  astonishment  of  the  friends  of 
Elixabeth.  Hence,  both  as  a  consequence  uA 
a  reaction,  a  deterioration  of  tbe  maoaen  of  I 
the  gentry,  and  a  corruption  of  poetry  itself  ia  | 
the  hands  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher;  iw,  nsbtt  j 
poets  as  ttiey  were,  condescended  to  be  the 
echoes  of  (be  new  men  of  the  day;  and  wbow 
muse  thus  hecMoe  (be  monstrous  anomaly  we 
see  it— a  being  half  angel,  half  drab.  We  raally 
can  find  no  fitter  word  to  express  the  hmea- 
table  (rath. 

We  shall  not  extract  from  Mr.  Jesse's  pages 
the  very  worst  evidences  of  the  degradatioa  of 
the  Court  under  James.  They  are  had  enoo^ 
in  tbe  context  in  which  they  are  bound  to  if- 
pear,  and  far  worse  when  dragged  out  of  «. 
They  are  also  very  well  known.  Hie  frijhtlid 
case  of  Car,  Earl  of  Somerset,  and  bis  wife, 
may  be  said  to  contain  an  epi(onio  of  it  aU. 
It  most  be  allowed  at  the  same  time,  A>t 
the  case  is  unique  as  regards  murder,  iwi 
not  unaccompanied  with  doubts  as  to  the 
rest;  and  it  is  judicious,  perhaps,  in  u 
historian,  to  avail  himself  as  much  as  possible 
of  doubts  in  all  such  cases.  James  is  a  veijr 
disagreeable  character  in  his  sottishness,  and  bis 
vulgar  jesting,  and  bis  disregard  of  appearances; 
but  he  was  not  a  hard-hearted  man:  and  be  has 
a  right  to  have  as  many  of  bis  actions  as  pos* 
sible  auributed  to  his  love  of  peace  and  qoitt* 
ness.  His  notions  of  his  prerogative  weie  Ml 
greater  than  those  of  his  predecessor ;  andGiia- 
ger  has  well  observed,  that  'if  all  restraints  oa 
'it  bad  been  tdken  off,  and  be  could  have  been 
•in  reality  the  abstracted  king  he  bad  fonM« 
'in  his  imagination,  he  possessed  too  much  goo4- 
'nature,  to  have  been  a  tyrant.'  To  sum  up  ths 
character  of  James  in  the  most  heritable  oua- 
ner,  he  was  really  after  all,  and  notwithslaad- 
ing  a  good  deal  of  positive  acateness  andschn- 
larship,  nothing  but  a  'great  lubberiy  boy*  frm 
first  to  last;  and  it  ^uld  be  added,  that 
human  being,  from  his  infancy,  appears  to  ban 
been  more  the  creature  of  circumstances,  la 
the  murder  of  Rizxio  before  his  mother's  face, 
his  constitution  probably  received  a  shock  be- 
fore he  was  bom ;  his  mother  was  of  tbe  same 
self-indulgent  temperament,  notwithstanding  ber 
attainments;  bis  father,  Lord  Danley,  was  a 
foolish  dissolute  lad;  and  the  very  wet-nune 
of  the  future  mandlin  Solomon  was  a  dnmkari 
Buchanan  then  took  tbe  child  and  fiogged  tw 
into  a  pedant;  the  religions  Rdhrmen  pcniexed 
hhn  with  alternate  homage  and  insttlt;  and  when 
Elisabeth  died,  this  victim  of  birth,  parcntag*; 
aad  edncstion,  widi  liefcety  limb^  a  mw 
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tenpmBMt,  ud  just  ulents  eaongh  to  make 
him  vaia  and  self-satisfied,  walked  oat  of  a  poor 
kingdom  into  a  rich  oae,  half  mad  with  his  joy, 
ud  flauered  into  the  most  ridtculoas  notioDS 
on  all  points,  by  some  of  the  greatest  wits  in 
Europe.  Mr.  Jesse  considers  it  very  singular 
that  James  should  entertain,  to  the  last,  the 
BMSt  extravafant  notions  of  his  prerogative, 
'since  his  tutor,  the  illnstrious  Buchanan,  endea- 
'Tomed  by  evety  means  ia  his  power  to  instil 
'nry  different  ideas  into  the  mind  of  his  sovfr 
'rei$n  pupil.'  But  that  was,  perhaps,  one  of  the 
leuons.  The  'sovereign  pupil'  did  not  choose 
to  be  flegxcd  into  a  love  for  such  unkingly 
aodoDS  The  more  bo  fuared  and  hated  his  tu- 
tor, (he  more  he  would  fear  and  hate  his  re- 
publican doctrines.  He  had  no  such  objections 
10  the  learning  that  enabled  him  to  dogmatiae, 
or  l«  the  more  luxurious  parts  of  Buchanan's 
poems— (be  rijM,  €t  pocula,  et  UleeebTa— 
tboigfa  be  did  not  retain  mnch  love  for  Nenra. 
Erea  points  which  are  difficult  to  allndo  to  in 
ibe  history  of  this  preposterous  monarch,  were 
tot  unprepared  for  him  b^  perpleiities  in  clas> 

I  tical  eaocatioD,  which  exist  at  the  present  mo- 
Beat,  but  which  were  then  far  more  perilous, 
owijig  to  the  recent  diffusion  of  a  laste  for  the 
utient  writers,  and  its  idaitiAcation  with  wis- 
dom and  refinement. 

or  Anne  of  l>enmark,  the  Queen  of  James, 
oar  opinion  has  perhaps  been  sutBciently  in- 
tinated.  She  was  a  common-place  woman,  who 
began  with  interference,  ana  compounded  for 
Wing  let  alone  with  insignificance.  She  was  as 
Tond  of  pleasure  as  the  King,  or  more  so;  and 
led  such  a  gay  life  at  Somerset  House  and 

j  »l^r  jilaees,  a*  to  bring  her  ladies  into  dis- 

I  KMie. 

Prioce  Henry,  the  heir-apparent,  who  died 
;  It  eighteen,  is  loaded  by  Mr.  Jesse  with  the 
cnstoaury  panegyrics  for  bis  grave  tastes,  and 
iii  martial  aspirations.  His  Royal  Highness,  it 
uMUjCoald  not  endure  an  oath;  and  present- 
ed, ia  almost  every  respect,  (or  is  said  to  have 
»ae  so,)  an  excessive  contrast  to  the  idleness, 
Inity,  and  pacific  tendencies  of  hb  lather.  It 
is  veil  known  that  every  reigning  prince  is 
'  tlw  'best  of  princes;'  and  (hat  every  prince, 
wbo  is  expected  (o  reign  but  does  not,  would 
uv«  made  a  still  better.   We  have  no  more 
fuih,  for  our  parts,  in  the  perfections  ofprioce 
Heory,  than  in  those  of  any  other  deified  youth 
*hoM  merits  have  had  the  luck  to  be  untried 
i  »e  gnmt  willingly  that  he  may  have  had  ta- 
I  Kits  and  good  qualities,  and  that  his  love  of 
,  Hrtial  exercisea  may  not  have  been  entirely 
!>*ing  to  a  youth's  natural  fondness  for  play- 
ing at  soldiers,  and  an  heir-apparent's  propeo- 
Wy  to  differ  with  his  father.   The  best  thing 
*e  know  of  him  is  (he  homage  which  he  rend* 
^  to  the  great  capacity  and  attainments  of 
w  Wilier  Raleigh,  and  his  wonder  at  his  fa- 
;  Ikt's  keeping  'such  a  bird  in  a  cage:'  the 
*om  (which  Mr.  Jesse  leaves  to  transpire  in 
rij**"*"*  is  hi*  taunting  his  brother 

l^^uleswiih  hia  scholarship  and  his  'bad  legs.' 
I  evidence  of  a  genetons  nature; 

I  w  It  increases  our  snapidon  that  the  country 
*u  lucky  in  hia  not  leigning. 
JiMi'  dmghter  Eliuh^  Qneen  of  Bohe- 


mia,  though  heaped  also  with  extravagant  eolo' 
gies,  we  take  to  have  been  really  a  reasonablo 
and  gentle  person,  endeared  not  undeservedly 
to  the  nation  by  her  misfortunes.  The  'Queen 
of  Bohemia'  is  still  the  mysticd  sign  of  many 
a  country  alehouse^  peo]^  wondering  who  m 
was. 

The  man  of  the  best  dispositions,  after  all, 
about  the  Court  of  James,  till  iiynred  by  flattery 
and  power,  we  ao^et  to  have  been  Bucking- 
ham  himself.  His  virtoes  wen  sincerity  and 
zeal;  sinceri^  in  all  things,  and  zeal  to  serve 
his  roaster— a  rare  mixture  any  where,  much 
more  in  a  court.  He  openly  professed  to  be 
a  friend  or  enemy,  as  the  case  might  happen; 
and  he  made  good  what  he  professed.  His  de- 
cision saved  trouble  to  the  indolence  of  James 
and  to  the  hesitation  of  Charles;  and  address 
and  superiority  of  nature,  rather  than  of  ta- 
lents, (especially  in  the  article  of  truth,  in 
which  Doth  were  deficient,)  combined  to  give 
lum  the  mastery  over  both.  We  believe  that 
what  Charles  said  of  him  was  true,  with  regard 
to  his  not  being  the  dictator  he  was  supposed 
to  be;  and  that  his  greatest  merit  with  them, 
was  his  making  their  convenience  the  rule  of 
his  actions.  He  might  also  have  been  in  pos- 
session of  important  secrets,  both  of  Stale  and 
Household;  ^et  nothing,  in  our  opinion,  could 
have  given  him  the  unshaken  ascendency  which 
he  obtained  over  two  Kings  in  succession,  and 
those  father  and  son,  except  some  quality  of  a 
superior  description.  Bassompierre,  the  French 
ambassador,  was  astonished  (.and  truly  he  well 
might  have  been)  when  Buckingham  rushed  one 
day  between  him  and  King  Charles,  crying 
out,  '1  am  come  to  keep  the  peace  between 
you  two;'  but  no  man  could  have  darod  to 
commit  himself  in  that  manner  with  a  Prince 
so  jealous  of  his  power,  had  not  the  habit  of 
ascendency 'been  kindly  attompered.  Ingenuous- 
ness was  probably  ttie  crowning  charm  even 
of  Backingnam's  countenance. 

Bacon  was  one  of  the  great  glories  of  the 
time  of  James,  hut  hardly  belongs  to  bis  Court, 
though  he  flattered  him  like  a  courtier,  and 
once  assisted  in  getting  up  a  masque.  Mr.  Jesse 
says  be  was  a  '  poet.'  A  poet  he  may  be  railed, 
in  as  far  as  he  was  master  of  a  great  style  of 
prose,  largely  impregnated  with  imaginative 
beauty;  but  in  the  sense  in  which  Mr.  Jesse 
uses  the  term,  let  the  reader  judge  of  his  lau- 
rels by  the  following  couplet: 

'Witb  wine,  man's  spirit  for  to  recreate; 
And  oil,  man's  Ace  for  (a  exlillara(e.' 

The  masques  of  Ben  Jonson  ut  the  chief 
ornaments  and  recommendations  of  the  Court 
of  King  James,  and  should  have  made  a  greater 
figure  in  the  work  before  us.  Mr.  Jesse  ought 
to  have  sone  to  themselves  for  an  account  of 
them,  and  not  been  contented  with  repeating  a 
few  brief  and  incidental  notices  from  others. 
He  might  easily  have  'compiled,'  in  this  in- 
stance, from  the  best  originals.  We  will  give 
a  specimen  or  two  of  the  machinery,  as  well 
as  other  features,  of  these  endkanluig  enter- 
tainments, to  show  in  what  respect  Jaaes'a 
Court  may  boast  of  a  trae  refinement  Inigo 
Jones  was  Uie  worker  out  of  the  poet's  fancies; 
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and  the  diief  nobility  of  the  Coort,  male  and 
female,  were  his  perfonners.  They  appeared 
in  the  most  characteristic  and  most  beaatiful 
dresses,  glittering  with  gold  and  jewels,  with 
feathers  and  wings,  and  cloths  of  white  and 
crimson.  They  sanded  and  danced  to  music, 
were  drawn  in  cnariots,  descended  and  rose  in 
clonds,  and  dawned  over  mountain-tops  in  like- 
nesses  of  Phtebos  and  Aurora.  It  was  an  anti* 
oipation  of  all  which  machinery  has  since  done 
en  the  stage,  but  with  greater  cost  and  ele- 
gance. What  could  be  more  poetically  pictur- 
esque than  the  following  opening  scene  of  tlie 
masQoe  called  Oberon,  the  Fairy  Prince? 
*'the  first  face  of  the  scene  appeared  (says 

*  the  poet)  all  obscure,  and  nothing  bnt  a  dark 
<rock  with  trees  beyond  it,  and  all  wildness 
'that  could  be  presented:  till  sA  one  comer  of 
*the  cliff,  above  the  horizon,  the  moon  began 
*to  show;  and,  rising,  a  satyr  was  seen  by  her 
'light  to  put  forth  his  heid,  and  call.' 

In  Ae  Mast^e  of  Hymen,  the  upper  part  of 
a  scene,  *  which  was  all  of  clouds,  and  made 
'artificially  to  swell  and  ride  like  the  rack,  be- 
'gan  to  open;  and  the  air  clearing,  in  the  top 
'  thereof  was  ducovered  Juno  silting  in  a  throne, 
'supported  by  two  beantiful  peacocks.  Round 
'about  her  sat  the  spirits  of  the  air  in  several 
'colours,  making  masic.  Above  her,  the  r^on 
'of  fire,  with  a  continual  motion,  was  seen  to 
'■whuA  circulariy;  and  Jupiter  standing  in  the 
'top,  brandishing  his  thunder.  Beneath  Mr,  the 
'rainbow,  Iris;  and  or  the  two  sides,  eight 
'ladies,  attired  richly  and  alike  in  the  most  ce- 
'lestial  coloars,  who  represented  her  powers.' 
In  another  scene  of  the  same  masque,  these 
eight  ladies  descend  in  the  clouds  to  a  song, 
and  then  dance  forth  in  pairs,  'with  a  varied 
and  noble  grace,  to  a  rare  'and  full  music  of 
twelve  lutes.'  In  the  Vision  of  DeHokt,  Fancy, 
^th  parole  wings,  breaks  out  of  a  cloud;  an 
'Hoar'  descends  'with  golden  hair,'  and  the 
scene  changes  to  the  'bower  of  Zephyrus,'  a 
place  of  flowers,  and  hang  with  convolvulus, 
honeysuckle,  and  jessamine:  th  bower  then 
opens,  and  discovers  the  masquers  as  the  'glo- 
ries of  the  spring,'  in  a  landscape  full  of  fields 
and  woods,  with  rivers  running,  herds  and 
flocks  feeding,  and'  larks  singing  in  the  air. 
When  he  pnblished  the  Mtufue  of  Hymen,  Ben 
Jonson  could  not  conceal  his  transports  at  the 
recollection  of  the  performance;  bat  mast  needs 
roil  into  a  raptoroas  strain  of  prose  at  the  end 
of  it,  from  which  we  extract  the  following  pas- 
sages. 

'Hitherto  extended,' says  he,  'the  first  night's 
'solemnity,  whose  grace  in  the  execution  left 
'not  where  to  add  unto  it  with  wishing;  I  mean 
'(nor do  I  court  them)  in  those  that  sustained 
'the  nobler  parts.  Such  was  the  exquisite  per- 
'formance,  as,  besides  the  pomp,  splendour, 
'or  what  may  be  called  the  apparelling  of  such 
'presentiments,  that  alone,  had  all  else  been 
'  absent,  was  of  power  to  surprise  with  delight, 
'and  to  steal  the  spectators  away  from  them- 

*  selves.  Nor  was  there  wantiog  whatsoever 
'm^t  give  to  the  fnmitnre  its  complement, 
'either  in  richness  or  strangeness  of  the  habits, 
'delicacy  of  dances,  magnificence  of  the  scene, 
'or  divine  rapture  of  masic  Only  die  envy 


'was,  that  it  lasted  not  still;  or,  now  that  it 
'is  past,  there  cannot,  by  imagination,  muck 
'less  description,  be  recovered  to  as  put  of 
'that  spirit  it  had  in  the  gliding  by.' 

After  desra'ibing  the  dresses  of  the  nwa,  Iw 
says,  'the  ladies  attire  was  wholly  new  for 
'the  invention,  and  ftall  of  glory;  as  bavins  ia 
it  the  most  true  impression  of  a  cdestiid 
figure.  The  upper  part,  of  white  cloth  of  silver, 
wron^t  with  Juno's  birds  and  fruits:  a  loose 
under-garment,  full  gathered,  of  canuiioo, 
striped  with  silver,  and  parted  with  a  goMn 
xone;  beneath,  another  flowing  garmeot,  of 
watchet  (bluish)  cloth  of  stiver,  laced  witk 
gold;  through  all  which,  though  they  were 
round  and  swelling  there  yet  appeared  soae 
truth  of  their  delicate  lineaments,  preserriss 
the  sweetness  of  pro|»ortion,  and  exprcssins 
itself  beyond  expression.  The  attire  of  ihor 
heads  did  answer,  if  not  exceed;  their  hair 
being  carelessly  (bat  with  more  art  than  if 
more  affected)  hound  under  the  circle  of  i 
rare  and  rich-set  coronet,  adorned  with  ill 
variety  and  choice  of  jewels;  from  the  top 
of  which  flowed  a  transparent  veil  dowa  (o 
the  ground,  whose  verge,  retaming  up,  wu 
fastened  to  either  side  in  most  sprigotlv  uit- 
ner.  Their  shoes  were  axure  and  gold,  aet 
with  rubies  and  diamonds;  so  were  all  their 
garments;  uid  every  part  abmiiiding  ia  em- 
ment.'  No  less  to  be  admired,  for  the  gnca 
and  greatness,  was  the  DMdune  or  ib> 
spectacle  from  whence  they  caaie;  the  flnt 
part  of  which  was  a  microcoMio<  or  glo^. 
filled  with  countries  and  then  gilded;  where 
the  sea  was  expressed,  heightened  with  siNtr 
waves.  This  stood,  or  rtiher  hong,  (or  so 
axle  was  seen  to  support  it ;  and  tanung  softlr. 
discovered  the  first  masque,  which  was  of  w 
men,  sitting  in  fair  composition  within  a  nine 
of  several  metals;  to  which  the  lights  weft 
so  placed  [we  do  not  exactly  anderMand  Ihii) 
as  no  one  was  seen  bat  seemed  as  if  only 
Reason,  with  the  aplendonr  of  her  crown,  il- 
lumined the  whole  grot.  On  the  sides  of  this 
(which  began  the  other  P^ri)  were  placed  twt 
great  statues,  feigned  of  gold,  one  of  AtUi 
the  other  of  Hercules,  in  varied  postures,  bear 
ing  up  the  clouds,  which  were  of  relievo,ea- 
bossed,  and  translucent  as  natural.  To  tbeM 
a  curtain  of  painted  cloods  joined,  which 
reached  to  the  utmost  roof  of  the  hdl,  ui 
soddenly  opening,  reveded  the  three  npM 
of  air,  in  the  hi^est  of  which  sat  Jane  in  a 
glorious  throne  of  gold,  circled  with  cowtt 
and  fierv  meleofSf  engmdered  in  that  bot  ana 
dry  region;  her  feet  reaching  to  the  loves!* 
where  there  was  a  rainbow,'  £c.  The  rest  or 


the  poet,  'was  all  oi  dark  and  condensed  clone, 
'as  oeing  the  proper  place  where  nin,  bu. 
'and  other  watery  meteors  are  made;  oat  « 
'which  twoeoncavn  clonda  from  the  rest  tbrwt 
'forth  themselves,  in  nature  of  those  mmm, 


las  and  Herei^sO  who,  as  the  engiiM 
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'semed  also  to  bow  themselves,  and  discbar^ 
'their  shoulders  of  their  glorious  burdeu;  when, 
'having  set  them  on  the  earth,  both  they  and 
'the  clonds  gathered  themselves  up  again,'  with 
'fiMne  rapture  of  the  beholders.'  He  then  de- 
scribed the  motion  of  the  sphere  of  fire,  with 
Jnpiter  above  it;  which,  he  says,  was  the  thing 
that  delighted  the  spectators  most  of  all. 

It  need  not  be  adUed^  that  the  iwetry  of  these 
maaipws  was  worthy  oithe  machinery  and  em- 
bellisbnents.  Mr  Jesse  should  have  given  ns 
Mme  qweimens  of  it  as  a  part  of  the  Court 
ekigance.  A  scene  ofa  banquet  in  Love's  tVei- 
to»e,  opens  with  the  following  beaatilul  miiL- 
tare  of  sense  and  sentiment,  in  which  the  reader 
will  admire  the  repetition  of  the  word  Love. 
It  was  aang  1^  two  tenors  and  a  bass.' 

'rwll  Ckeiw.   ir  lave  b«  cM'd  a  lifting  •t  the 

T»  kaawled^  of  tliat  pare  )nt«lllgence 
Wherein  tlie  auul  hata  nat  and  resideaee — 

Firwt  Tenor.    VHifn  were  tbe  sense*  In  aueb 

urder  plnceilV 

AcMrf  Tutor.  Tbe  Sigbt,  the  Hearingf  SnulDnf, 

Tuucbing^  Tute^ 
AU  «t  one  bu«aetr 

Am.  Would  it  ever  last  I 

yir»t  Taor.   We  wisb  the  aame.   Who  set  It 
fortb  tbiuir 

'■M>  Love  I 

ftreuMd  Tenor.  Batto wbatend,ortowbstob||ectf 

Aim.  Love I 

KrH  Tenor.  Dwtb  Love  tben  fisaat  Itself  I 

Love  will  feast  Love. 

SteoaA  Teuor.  You  mako  ot  Love  a  rtddle  or  a 
Gbain, 

A  elrele,  a  mere  knot.    Untie 't  af  aln. 

Mua,  Love  is  a  circle;  Iwtb  tbe  trat  and  last 

Of  aU  eur  actions ;  and  bis  knot's  too  flist. 

Wlnt  Ttaor.  A  trae-Iove  knot  will  taanlly  be 

untied ; 

And,  If  It  could,  who  would  thli  pair  divide? 
Bm«.  God  make  tbetn  such,  and  Love.' 

In  the  Masque  of  Queens  are  the  celebrated 
Moga  of  the  witches;  part  o[  which  was  aAer- 
wards  so  finely  set  to  mnaie  by  Pnrcell:— 

'The  owl  la  abroad,  tbe  bat,  and  tbe  toad, 
And  B«  is  tbe  cat-a-aMuntaia,'  Av. 

The  lovers  of  vocal  mnsic  will  recognize 
«her  in  the  masque  of  the  Gipsies  Metamor- 
fkoteit:- 

'To  tbe  old,  long  life  and  treaMuro; 
To  tbe  young,  all  bealtb  and  plMiMare; 

To  tbe  fair,  their  face 

Witb  eternal  grace; 
And  the  foul,  to  be  loved  at  ioisare. 

'To  the  wiUr,  aU  clear  nlirars; 
Te  the  balish,  tbeir  darit  erron; 

To  tbe  loving  sprite 

A  stenre  dsMfht; 
To  the  Jealoos,  tbelr  own  false  terrors.* 

TOL.  L 


There  is  plmty  of  flattery  to  the  King;  and 

alasl  an  occasional  excess  of  coarsenesaj  aston- 
ishing to  be  met  with  amidst  so  many  graces, 
and  not  to  be  conceived  by  the  delicacy  ofihe 
present  day.  The  coarseness  is  assuredly  to  be 
laid  to  the  account  of  the  king  and  his  circle; 
and  yet  they  could  as  certainly  enjoy  the  graces 
too;  such  anomalies  are  there  in  times  and 
manners  I  The  flattery  was  often  made  to  con- 
lain  some  admirable  lesson.  A  vindication,  for 
instance,  of  the  King's  passion  for  the  chase, 
ends  with  a  very  exalted  moral.  We  shall  re- 
peat the  whole  chorus  for  the  benefit  ci  our 
modem  Nimrods:-^ 

'HoDtingI  it  is  tbe  noblert  exercise, 
Makes  man  laborions,  active,  wiso, 
Brings  bealtb,  and  doth  the  splriU  delight; 
It  helps  tlie  bearing,  and  tbe  ilght; 
It  teacbetb  arts  that  never  slip 
Tbe  memory,  good  horsemanship, 
Search,  Hharpnesx,  cuarage,  and  defBHeSf 
And  cbaiieth  all  ill-haliits  thence* 

'Turn  hunters  then  again. 

But  not  of  men. 
follow  bla  ample 
And  Jast  example, 
That  hates  all  chase  of  malice  and  of  blood. 
And  stndies  only  ways  of  good. 

To  keep  soft  peace  In  breath. 
Hen  should  not  bunt  mankind  to  death. 
But  Birike  tbe  enemies  of  num. 
Kill  vices  if  you  can; 
They  are  your  wildest  beasts, 
And  when  they  thickest  fall,  you  make  tbe 
gods  trite  feasts.' 

The  worst  of  these  splendid  entertainments 
was  that  they  were  very  expensive.  <By  a 
letter,'  says  Mr.  Jesse,  'amoi^  the  Talbot  Papers, 
'it  is  proved  that  one  masque  alond  cost  the 
'Exchequer  three  thousand  pounds.   This  taste 

*  (he  adds)  for  lavishing  immense  sums  on  mag- 

*  nificent  spectacles  and  social  diversions,  was 
'not  confined  to  the  Court  To  provide  for  a 
'  masque  at  Lord  Haddington's  marriage,  twelve 

*  of  the  principal  courtiers  subscribed  three  thou- 
'sand  pounds  a-piece.  The  Ring,  however, 
'was  ttie  jprincipal  soflTerer;  and  so  reduced 

*  were  his  finances  about  the  fourth  year  of  his 
'reign,  and  so  clamorous  were  the  ofiScers  of 
'his  household  for  the  payments  of  their  sala- 
'ries,  that  they  actually  stopped  the  coach  of 
'  the  Lord  Treasurer,  and  prevented  his  proceed- 
'  ing  further  tilt  he  had  given  a  solemn  promise 
'  that  their  demands  shooid  be  satisfied.'  It  does 
not  follow  that  the  expenses  of  the  maaqoea 
themselves  were  always  paid.  In  Act,  Inigo 
Jones  at  one  lime  perlormed  the  duties  of  sur- 
veyor of  the  works  gratuitously,  on  purpose  to 
clear  off  the  debts  of  his  predecessor;  and  there 
are  some  pleasant  verses  of  Ben  Jonsoa's,  when 
lie  was  laureM,  in  which  he  raises  a 

woeful  cry 
to  Sir  Bohert  Pye 

for  Ae  arrears  of  his  salary— which  Sir  Robert 
Pye,  by  the  way,  was  ancestor  of  one  of  the 
poets-laureate  of  King  Geo^  the  Thnd.  Nor 
IS  the  bard  of  the  loves  andgraces  of  ihie  mas- 
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qncs,  with  all  his  loyalty,  understood  to  have  In- 
variably waived  the  rougher  part  offiis  charac- 
ter in  favour  of  the  acknouletlgmcnis  doled  out 
on  him.  He  is  said  to  have  exclaimed  on  one  oc- 
casion, when  the  King  made  him  some  small  pay- 
ment or  present—  'He  seeds  me  this,  becaosel  live 
in  an  alfey.  'fell  him,  his  soul  lives  in  an  alley !' 

The  Court  of  Charles  I.  was  decomm  ud 
virtue  itself  in  eompaiisoa  with  tb«t  of  James. 
Drunkenness  disappeared:  there  were  no  scan- 
dalous favourites;  Buckingham  alone  retained 
Ills  ascendency  as  the  friend  and  assistant;  and 
the  Ring  manifested  his  notions  of  the  royal 
dignity  by  a  stately  reserve.  Little  remained 
externally  of  the  tild  Court  but  its  splendour; 
and  to  this  a  new  lustre  was  given  by  a  taste 
for  painting,  and  (he  patronage  of  Rubens  and 
Vandyke.  Charles  was  a  great  collector  of  pic- 
tares.  He  was  still  fonder  of  [loetry  than  his  father, 
retained  Ben  Jonson  as  his  Laureate,  encon* 
raged  Sandys,  and  May,  and  Carew,  and  was 
a  fond  reader  of  Spenser  and  Shakspeare;  the 
last  of  whom  is  styled  by  Milton  (not  in  re- 
proach, asWarton  strangely  supposed;  for  how 
could  a  poet  reproach  a  King  wiln  loving  a  poet?) 
the  'closet  companion'  of  tihe  royal  'solitudes.' 
Walpole,  as  Mr.  Jesse  observes,  was  of  opiuion, 
that  'the  celebrated  festivals  ofLouis  XIV.  were 
■copied  from  the  shows  exhibited  at  Whitehall, 
*ia  its  time  the  most  jiolite  court  in  Europe.' 
Bassompierre,  in  mentioning  his  state  introtfue- 
tion  to  Charles  and  Henrietta,  says,  'I  found 
'the  King  on  a  stage  raised  two  steps,  (he  Queen 
'and  he  on  two  chairs,  who  rose  on  the  first 
'bow  I  made  them  on  coming  in.  The  com- 
'pany  was  magnificent,  and  the  order  exquisite.' 
'I  never  knew  a  duller  Christmas  than  we  have 
'  had  this  year,'  writes  Mr.  Gerrard  to  the  Earl 
'of  Strafiord:  'but  one  play  all  the  time  at 

*  Whitehall,  and  no  dancing  at  all.  The  queen 
'had  some  little  infirmity,  the  bile  or  some 
'such  thing,  which  made  ner  keep  in;  only  on 
*Twe!fthMght  she  feasted  (he  king  at  Somerset 

*  House,  and  presented  him  with  a  play  newly 
'studied,  the  Faithful  Shepherdess,  (Fletcher's), 
'which  the  king's  players  acted  in  the  rob<M 
'she  and  her  ladies  acted  their  pastoral  in  last 
'year,  i  had  almost  forgot  to  tell  your  lord- 
'ship,  that  the  dicing  night,  the  king  carried 
•away  in  James  Palmer's  hat  L.  1850.  The 
'  qaeen  was  his  help  and  brought  him  that  luck ; 
'she  shared  presently  L.  900.  There  are  two 
'masques  to  hand:  first,  the  Inns  of  Court,  which 
'is  to  be  presented  on  Candlemas  day;  the  other, 
'the  king  presents  the  queen  with  on  Shrove 
'Tuesday,  at  night:  high  expenses;  they  speak 
'  of  L.  20.000  that  it  will  cost  the  men  of  the 
'  law.'— (Jesse,  Vol.  11.  p.  91.) 

'Charles  was  not  only  well  informed,'  says 

*  Mr.  Jesse,  'in  all  matters  of  court  etiquette, 
'and  in  the  particular  duties  of  each  indi- 
'vidoal  of  bis  household,  but  enjoined  their 
'performance  with  remarkable  strictness.  Fer- 
'dioand  Masbam,  one  of  the  esquires  ofbisbody 
'has  recorded  a  coriods  anecdote  relative  to 
'  the  king's  nice  exaction  of  such  observances 
"I  remember,"  he  says,  "that  coming  to  the 
'kings  bed-chamber  door,  which  was  bolted  in 
'  the  inside,  the  Earl  of  Bristol,  then  beinR  in 
•waiting  ud  lying  tberf,  be  anboll«d  the  door 


'  upon  mv  knocking,  and  asked  me  'What  tt*iV 
'—I  told  htm  1  had  a  letter  for  the  kii^.  The 
'earl  then  demanded  the  letter  of  me,  which 
'I  told  him  1  could  deliver  to  none  but  lo  ike 
'king  himself;  upon  which  the  king  said,  -Tke 
'esquire  is  in  the  ri^t:  lor  be  ought  bo4  to 
'  dem*er  any  letter  or  message  to  any  bet  mij- 
*  self,  he  being  at  this  time  the  chteT  irfSeer  ef 
'my  boose:  and  if  h«  bad  delivered  the  letter 
'to  any  other,  1  should  not  have  ibenght  Vm 
'fit  for  his  place.'"  It  seems,  that  aftera  ter- 
*tain  hour,  when  the  guard  was  set,  an4  Ik 
"all  right"  served  up,  the  royal  hossnioM  Ms 
'  considered  under  the  sole  command  ol  the  e»- 
*quire  in  waiting.  "The  king/'  says  Lord  Cb- 
'reodon,  ''kept  state  to  the  full,  which  mit 
'his  mart  very  orderly,  no  man  presapiiaf  l« 
'be  seen  where  be  had  no  pretence  lo  be.'  '- 
CJesse,  H.  M.) 

The  truth  is.  that  both  from  greater  viitv. 
and  a  less  jovial  temperament,  Cbarlcs  uniH 
his  improvement  upon  the  levity  of  bis  father's 
Court  too  far.  Public  opinion  had  long  bees 
quitting  the  old  track  of  an  nndiscenuiig  sah- 
missinn:  and,  though  it  was  the  King's  interest 
to  avoid  scandal,  it  was  net  so  to  provoke  dis- 
like It  was  on  the  side  of  manner  in  which 
he  failed.  His  reformations,  the  more  scaadatou 
ones  excepted,  appear  to  have  been  rather  ei- 
ternal  Uian  otherwise.  Mrs.  Hutchison,  wkik 
she  speaks  of  them  highly,  intimates  that  there 
was  still  a  good  deal  of  private  license;  auL 
though  it  is  asserted  that  Charies  discountraanitd 
swearing,  perhaps  even  this  was  only  by  cow- 
parison.  It  is  reported  of  Charles  U.,  thai  is 
answer  to  a  remonstrance  made  to  him  oo  (he 
oaths  in  which  he  indulged,  be  exclaimed  la 
a  very  irreverent  and  unfilial  manner,  'Oaths! 
why,  your  Marl>r  was  a  greater  swearer  tbw 
I  am.'  It  has  been  questioned  also,  wbethrr 
in  other  respects  Charles's  private  conduct  wu 
so  'immacQlate,'  to  use  Mr.  Jesse's  phrase,  is 
the  solemnity  ol  his  latter  years  and  his  &te 
has  led  most  people  to  conclude,  indeed,  it  is 
a  little  surprising  how  any  body,  partisans  ex- 
cepted, could  have  supposed,  that  a  pn*^ 
brought  up  as  be  was,  and  the  friend  otBacfc- 
ingham,  should  be  entirely  free  from  the  license 
of  the  time.  His  manners  and  speeches  to  womes. 
though  not  gross  for  that  age,  (to  say  nothinS 
of  the  leuer,  vol.  II.  p.  88,)  would  be  thoB^t 
coarse  now:  and,  at  all  events,  were  pmwb  of 
a  habit  of  thinking  quite  b  unison  with  custm- 
But  the  present  age  has  been  fkr  stricter  in  ib 
judgment  on  these  points  than  any  which  pie- 
ceded  it— at  least  up  to  the  ^ne  of  Geerge  HI- 
It  was  not  the  question  of  his  gallantries,,  or 
of  bis  freedom  frnm  them,  that  had  any  thing 
to  do  with  Charles's  unpopularity.  The  people 
will  pardon  a  hundred  gallantries  sooner  tbu 
one  want  of  sympathy.  Charles  I.  would  not 
have  been  unpopular  in  the  midst  of  Court  ele- 
gancies, if  he  bad  not  been  stiff  and  reptdNve 
itt  his  manners.  Unfortuimtely,  he  wanced  at- 
dress:  be  had  a  bMitation  in  his  speech:  and  bis 
eonscionsness  of  a  delicate  onanixationand  ofm- 
firmity  of  purpose,  wiA  the  addition  of  agooddeal 
of  the  will  common  to  most  people,  and 
enlarly  encouraged  in  Princes,  nude  him  amia 
of  being  ihoni^  weak  and  eaS7.  Hethenme, 
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ia  vfatt  be  Aoaght  self-defence,  took  to  an  of- 
tesive  coldHes  and  dryness  of  bebaWoar,  and 

gndualty  became  not  unwilling  even  to  wreak 
tfoa  otner  people  die  irritabili^  occasioned  by 
it  to  hinself.  He  got  into  unseemly  passions 
vitk  Afflbaasadors,  and  neither  knew  how  to 
refiue  a  petition  gracefullv,  nor  to  repel  an 
ndiie  assumption  with  real  soperiority.  Even 
his  troubles  did  not  teach  him  wisdom  in  these 
respects  till  the  very  last.  He  was  riding  out 
one  day  during  the  wars,  when  a  *Dr  Wvkes, 
'dean  of  Borian  in  Cornwall/  savs  Mr  jesse, 
'ju  inveterate  punster,  happened  to  be  near 
'hi■^  extremely  w*ell  monniea.  "Doctor,"  said 
*Ae  King,  *'yoD  have  a  pretty  nag  nnder  yon; 
1  pray,  how  old  is  her'  Wykes  unable  to 
'rfpress,  even  in  the  presence  of  majesty,  the 
Hioiffsrent  coiweit  wnich  presented  itseF,  "If 
'it  please  yoor  majesty,"  he  said,  "he  is  in  the 
*second  year  of  his  reign,"  (rein.)  Charles  dis- 
'covered  some  displeasure  at  this  unlicensed 
■rtittldTy.  **Go,"  he  replied,  ''you  arcafooU"' 
Now  that  the  Dean  waa  a  fool  there  can  be  no 
doabt;  bat  that  thisblont,  offensive,  and  never* 
to-be-forgotlra  word  was  the  only  one  which 
■  King  in  a  state  of  war  with  hts  subjects  coold 
Gad,  in  order  to  discountenance  his  folly  shows 
a  lamentable  habit  of  subjecting  the  greater  con- 
sideration to  tlie  less. 

Unluckily  for  Charles's  dignity  in  the  eves 
of  his  attendants;  and  for  bis  uUiinate  weliare 
viib  the  people,  there  was  a  contest  of  irrita- 
bility too  often  going  forward  between  him  and 
kis  consort  Henrietta;  in  which  the  latter,  by 
dint  perhaps  of  beii^  really  the  weaker  of 
Ibe  two,  generally  contrived  to  remain  conque- 
ror. Swin  has  recorded  an  extnordinary  in- 
itaace  of  her  violence  in  his  list  of  Mean  and 
Great  Fortunes.  He  says,  that  one  day  Charles 
made  a  present  to  his  wife  of  a  handsome 
brooch,  and  gallantly  endeavouring  to  fix  it  in 
her  bosom,  happened  unfortunately  to  wound 
tbe  skin,  upon  which  her  31ajesty  in  a  fit  of 
passion,  and  in  the  presence  of  the  whole  court, 
look  the  brooch  out  and  dashed  and  trampled 
it  on  the  fioor.  The  trouble  that  Charles  had 
ts  get  rid  of  HeiuieHa's  noisy  and  meddling 
Frnch  attendants,  not  long  after  his  marriage, 
is  well  known ;  bnt  not  so,  that,  having  contrived 
to  torn  the  key  upon  her  in  order  that  she 
might  not  beh^d  their  deparlare,  'she  fell  into 
'a  raee  beyorlft  all  boonds,  tore  the  hair  from 
'her  head,  aiad  cut  her  hands  severely  by  dash- 
'ing  them  through  the  glass  windows.'— (Jesse, 
Vol  II.  p.  79.) 

Wboi  not  oiFendrd,  however,  the  O'lcen's 
Mnners  were  lively  and  agreeable.  \\'e  are 
lo  inuine  the  time  of  the  Court  divided  he- 
tveen  her  Majesty's  co<fuelries,  and  accompliah- 
■>CDts,  and  Catholic  confessors,  and  the  King's 
books,  and  huntings,  and  political  anxieties ; 
Badtingfauo,  as  long  as  he  lived,  being  the 
foremost  figure  neait  to  himself:  and  Laud  and 
StnSbrd  domineering  after  Buckingham.  In  the 
Koreing  the  ladies  embroidered  and  read  huge 
romances,  or  practised  their  music  and  dancing, 
(Ibc  latter  sometimes  with  great  noise  in  the 
QoMv's  apartments;)  or  they  went  forth  to 
steal  a  visit  to  a  Jortnne-ieller,  or  to  ace  a  pic- 
t<ue  by  Robens,  or  to  sit  for  a  portrait  to  Van- 


dyke, who  married  one  of  them.  In  the  even- 
ing there  waa  a  masque,  or  a  ball,  or  a  con- 
cert,  or  gaming;  the  Sucklings,  the  Wallers, 
and  Carews,  repeated  their  soil  things,  or  their 
verses;  and 'Sachanssa'  (Lady  Dorothy  Sydney) 
doubted  Mr,  Waller's  love,  and  glanced  towards 
sincere-looking  llenry  Spencer;  Lady  Carlisle 
flirted  with  the  Riches  and  Herberts;  Lady  Mor- 
ton looked  grave;  the  Qui-en  threw  round  the 
circle  bright  glances  and  French  mob;  and  the 
King  criticized  a  picture  with  Vandyke  or  Lord 
Penwroke,  or  a  poem  with  Mr.  Sandys,  (who, 
besides  bewg  a  poet,  was  geuileroaii  ofhis  ma- 
jesty's chamber;)  or  perhaps  he  took  Hamilton 
or  Strafford  into  a  corner,  and  talked^  not  so 
wisely,  against  the  House  ofCoounons.  It  was, 
upon  the  whole,  a  grave  and  a  graceful  Court, 
not  without  an  nnder-curreoi  of  intrigue. 

It  seems  ridiculous  to  talk  of  the  Court  of 
Oliver  Cromwell,  who  had  so  many  severe 
matters  to  attend  to  in  order  to  keep  himself 
on  bis  throne;  but  he  had  a  Court,  nevertheless; 
and,  however  jealously  it  was  watched  by  the 
most  influential  of  his  adherents,  it  grew  more 
courtly  as  his  protectorate  advanced;  and  must 
always  have  been  attended  with  a  respect  which 
Charles  knew  not  sulBciently  bow  to  insure, 
and  James  not  at  all.  Its  dinners  were  not 
very  luxurious,  and  the  dishes  appear  to  have 
been  bron^t  in  by  the  hc&vy  gentlemen  of  his 
guard.  In  April  1664,  we  read  of  the  'grey 
coats'  of  these  gentlemen,  with  'bUck  velvet 
collars,  and  ailver  lace  and  trimmings;' -a  very 
sober  effort  at  elegance.  Here  his  daughters 
would  pay  htm  vbits  of  a  Homing,  flutterii^ 
betwixt  pride  and  anxiety;  and  his  mother  sit 
with  greater  feelings  of  both,  starting  when- 
ever she  heard  a  noise:  flocks  of  officers  came 
to  a. daily  table,  at  which  he  would  cheerfully 
converse;  and  now  and  then  Ambassadors  or 
the  Parliament  were  feasted;  and  in  tbe  evening, 
perhaps  after  a  portion  of  a  sermon  from  his 
Highness,  there  would  be  the  consciousness  of 
a  princely  presence,  and  something  like  a  courtly 
joy.  In  tlie  circle  Waller  himself  was  to  be 
found,  (making  good  the  doubts  of 'Sachariasa:') 
and  Lord  Broghill,  the  friend  of  Sncklin^  who 
refused  to  join  him ;  and  Lady  Cariisle.  growing 
old,  but  still  selling  her  beanly-spots  at  the 
saints;  and  Richard  Cromwell,  heir-apparent, 
wbAm  Dick  Ingoldsby  is  forcing  to  die  with 
laughter,  though  severe  Fleetwood  is  looking 
that  way;  and  tbe  future  author  of 'Paradise 
Lost'  talking  Italian  with  the  envoys  from  the 
Apennines:  and  Marvel,  his  brother  secretary, 
chuckling  to  hear  from  the  Swedish  Ambassador 
the  proposal  of  a  visit  from  Oueon  Christina; 
and  young  Dryden,  bashfullv  venturing  in  under 
the  wing  of  his  uncle  Sir  Gilbert  Pickering,  the 
chamberlain.  There  was  sometimes  even  a 
concert;  Cromwell's  love  of  music  prevailing 
against  the  un-augelical  denouncements  of  it 
from  the  pulpit.  "The  Protector  would  also  talk 
of  his  morning's  princely  diversion  of  hunting; 
or  converse  with  bis  daughters  and  the  foreign 
ambassadors,  some  of  which  latter  had  that  day 
paid  their  respects  to  the  former,  as  to  royal 
personages,  on  their  arrival  in  England;  or  if 
the  eveuing  were  that  of  a  chrtstmiing  nra  mar- 
riage, or  odier  festive  solemnity,  his  Uij^hnoss 
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not  choosing  to  forget  the  rough  pleasures  of 
his  youth,  and  combtuing,  perhaps,  with  the  re- 
collection something  of  an  hysterical  sense  of 
his  present  wondrous  conditloo,  woald  think  it 
not  unbecoming  his  dignity  lo  recall  the  days 
of  King  James,  and  bedaub  the  ladies  with 
sweetmeats,  or  pelt  the  heads  of  his  brother 

Senerals  with  the  chair  cushions.  Nevertheless, 
e  could  resume  his  state  with  an  air  that  in- 
spired the  pencil  of  Peter  Leiy  beyond  its  fop- 
peries; and  Mazarin  at  Paris  trembled  in  his 
chair  to  think  of  it. 

But  how  shall  we  speak  of  the  Conrt  of  Char- 
les 11.  f  of  that  unblushing  seminary  for  the 
misdirection  of  young  ladies,  which,  occupying 
the  ground  now  inhaoiled  by  the  correctest  of 
men,  rendered  the  mass  oi  buildings  by  the 
water's  side,  from  Cbaring-Cross  to  the  Parlia- 
ment, one  vast— what  are  we  to  call  it? — 

*Cbi  ml  dari  le  tmI  e  le  parole 

Convenient!  a  »i  nobil  soggettuV 

Let  Mr  Pepys  explain.  Let  Clarendon  explain. 
Let  all  the  world  explain,  who  equally  repro- 
bate the  place  and  its  master,  and  yet  somehow 
are  so  willing  to  hear  it  reprobate'd,  that  ihey 
read  endless  accounts  of  it,  old  and  knew,  from 
the  not  very  bashful  erposi  of  the  Count  de 
GrsmmoDt,  down  to  the  blushing  deprecations 
of  Mrs.  Jamieson.  Mr.  Jesse  himself  begins  with 
emphatically  observing,  that  'a  professed  apo- 
*logy,  either  for  the  character  or  conduct  of 
'Charles  II.  might  almost  be  considered  as  an 
'insult  to  public  rectitude  and  female  virtue:' 
yet  he  proceeds  to  sav,  thai  there  is  a  *chann' 
nevertheless  in  'all  tnat  concerns  the  "merry 
^monarch."  which  has  served  to  rescue  him 
*fVom  entire  reprobation;'  and  accordingly  he 
proceeds  to  devote  to  him  the  largest  portion 
^vcn  to  any  of  his  princes,  not  omitting  par- 
ticulars of  all  his  natural  children:  and  winding 
up  with  separate  memoirs  of  the  maids  of  ho- 
noor,  the  mistresses,  and  those  confidential  gentle- 
men -  Messrs  Chifiinch,  Prodgers,  and  Bronncker. 

'Mow  this  la  worahlpftil  society.' 

Upon  the  reason  of  this  apparent  contradic- 
Hon  between  the  morals  and  toleration  of  the 
reading  world,  we  have  touched  before;  and 
we  think  it  will  not  be  expected  of  us  to 
enter  further  into  its  metaphysics.  The  Court 
is  before  us.  and  we  mast  paint  it.  what- 
ever we  may  think  of  the  matter.  V/e  shall 
only  observe  in  the  outset,  that  the  <merry 
monarch,'  besides  not  being  handsome,  had 
the  most  serious  face,  perhaps,  of  any  man 
in  bis  dominions.  It  was  as  full  of  hard  lines 
as  it  was  swarthy.  If  iho  assembled  world 
could  have  called'out  to  have  a  q>ecimen  of  a 
*man  of  j^easnre'  brought  before  it,  and  Charles 
could  have  been  presented,  wo  know  not 
which  would  have  been  greater,  the  laughter 
or  the  noans.  However,  'menr  monarch'  he 
is  called;  and  merry  doubtless  be  was,  as  far 
as  his  numerous  cares  and  headaches  would  let 
htm  be.  Nor  should  it- be  forgotten,  that  cares, 
necessities,  and  bad  example,  conspired,  from 
early  youth,  to  make  him  the  man  he  was. 
We  know  not  which  did  him  the  more  harm 
—the  jovial  despair  of  bis  fellow  exile*,  or  the 


sonr  and  repulsive  reputation  which  BMnli  aal 
good  conduct  had  acquired  ftom  Ae  gUwaiaeu 
of  the  Puritans. 

Charles  was  of  good  height  as  well  as  i^m, 
and  not  ungraceful.  Andrew  Marvel  has  sloiu 
painted  and  intimated  an  excuse  for  hio^  ia  u 
exordium  touchins  upon  the  associates  of  Wi 
banishment.  His  allusion  to  the  filial  occopstioa 
of  Saul  is  very  witqf:— 

'Of  a  tall  stature  and  a  Btbit  hue,  I 
Haeli  like  tbe  son  of  Kiii&,  tliit  Intty  Jew; 

Ten  years  of  need  he  suffer'd  In  esilc,  I 

And  kept  bia  fatben's  anes  all  the  wUk.'  ' 

He  was  a  rapid  and  a  constant  waUter,  It 
settle  his  nerves;  talked  affably  with  his  iib>  i 
jecis;  had  a  parcel  of  little  dogs  about  kin, 
which  did  not  improve  the  apartments  at  White- 
hall ;  hated  bosiness ;  delighted  to  saaater 
from  one  person's  rooms  at  Court  to  another's, 
in  order  to  pass  the  time:  was  fond  <^  wit,  aa4 
not  without  it  himself;  drank  and  gamed,  tU 
was  in  constant  want  of  money  for  his  au- 
tresses,  which  ultimately  rendered  him  a  seaads- 
loos  pen»oner  upon  the  King  of  France;  ii 
short,  was  a  selfish  man,  partly  by  temperuBcai. 
and  partly  from  his  early  experience  of  othm; 
but  was  not  ill-natured;  and,  like  his  gna^ 
ther  James,  would  live  and  let  live,  provided 
his  pleasures  were  untonched.  His  swartkiatss 
he  got  from  the  Italian  stock  of  the  Medici,  »ai 
his  animal  spirits  from  Italy  or  France,  orbotk: 
thev  were  certainly  not  inKerited  from  hisfitbet. 

tbe  man  thus  constitnted  was  suddenly  tnas- 
ferred  from  an  exile  full  of  straits  and  nmrtii- 
cations,  on  to  tbe  rich  and  glorious  throne 
England.  The  pei^le,  sick  of  gloom  and  dis- 
appointment, wore  as  mad  to  receive  him  ■* 
he  was  to  come.  It  wu  May,  and  all  CogUsd 
dressed  itself  in  garlands  and  finery.  Cro«4s 
shouted  at  him ;  music  floated  around  his  steps : 
young  females  strewed  flowers  at  his  feet;  gfAi 
was  poured  into  his  pockets;  and  cleKyaiea 
blessed  him.  He  receives  the  homage  of  Chirck 
and  State;  and  goes  the  same  night  to  ssf 
withMrsBarbara Palmer,  atahouse  in  Lambeth. 

Such  was  tbe  event  which,  by  aa  epithet  ibit 
has  since  acquired  a  twofold  significMoy,  bas 
been  called  the  'Messed  Restoratioa.'  Orth^ 
doxy  and  loyalty  had  obtained  an  awkward 
champion.  ^ 

Mrs  Palmer  soon  restored  the^ng  to  White- 
hall by  coming  there  herself,  ^IpeK  she  be- 
came in  due  time  Countess  of  GaElemain.  !><■■ 
chess  of  Cleveland,  and  mother  of  three  Dokes 
and  as  many  daughters.  This  was  for  the  beae- 
fit  of  the  Peerage.  But  Charle.t,  for  the  b«a^ 
fit  of  Royalty,  was  unfortunately  compelled  to 
have  a  wife:  though,  as  an  alleviation  of  tbe 
misfortune,  his  wife,  he  reBected,  wouN  have 
an  establishment,  with  ladies  of  the  bedcbam* 
ber ;  nay,  with  a  pleasing  addition  of  maids  ol 
honour.  He  therefore  put  what  face  he  co«M 
on  the  matter,  and  wedded  Catharine  of  ^ 
ganaa:  whea  LadyCastlemain  was  presented  to  her 
as  one  of  the  ladies,  the  poor  Queen  hnrstoot 
a-bleeding  at  the  nose.  It  took  a  good  while 
to  reconcile  the  royal  lady  to  the  'other  lady, 
f  Clarendon's  constant  term  for  her:)  hel* 
waa  done  in  time,  to  the  uUaiAmat  <h  mom 
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wi  disgut  of  Boaie.  Clarondon  was  one  of 
(be  iosminmls  that  effected  the  good  work. 
Fram  thencefortb  the  Qaeen  was  contented  to 
what  amosement  she  could,  and  was  as 
mmy  as  the  rest.  She  was  not  an  ill-looking 
wmDU :  was  as  fond  of  dancing  as  her  hasbaod : 
tnd  he  used  good-natoredly  to  try  to  make  her 
rilk  improper  broken  English,  and  would  not 
lei  ber  be  persecuted. 

la  thf  course  of  the  arrangement  of  this  bn- 
siaess,  Charles  wrote  a  tetter  to  Clarendon,  his 
Cbtncellor  and  keeper  of  his  conscience,  in 
viach  are  the  following  devoatpassages;~odd, 
b  the  conjunetion  with  the  matter  in  hand:— 
edifving,  as  eoming  from  the  head  of  Church 
lad  Stale;  'I  think  it  very  necessary  to  give 
'yon  a  little  good  counsel,  lest  yon  may  think 
'that  by  making  a  fnrther  stir  in  the  business 
'you  may  drive  mc  from  my  resolntion,  which 
'kll  the  world  shall  never  do:  and  I  wish  1 
'miy  be  unhappy  in  this  worid,  and  in  the 
'Korld  In  come,  if  I  fail  in  the  least  degree  of 
'wfait  I  resolved,  which  is  of  making  my  Lady 
*Cast)emain  of  my  wife's  bedchamber:  andwho- 
'MMver  I  And  endeavooring  to  hinder  this  re- 
'nhiiion  of  mine,  cxce|>t  it  be  only  to  myself, 
'I  will  be  his  enemy  to  the  last  moment  of  my 
'life.  You  know  how  much  a  friend  I  have 
'been  to  yon:  if  you  will  oblige  me  eternally, 
'make  this  business  as  easy  to  me  as  yon  can, 
'of  what  opinion  yon  are  of:  for  I  am 'resolved 
'to  go  through  with  this  matter,  let  what  will 
'come  of  it,  which  again  /  tolemnlif  swear  be- 
'fore  Almtgkly  God;  therefore,  if  yon  desire  to 
'bavethe  continuance  of  my  friendship,  meddle 
'BO  more  with  this  business,  except  it  be  to 
'beat  down  all  &lse  md  scandalous  reports, 
'and  to  facilitate  what  I  am  sure  my  honovr  is 
'50  much  concerned  in:  and  wbomstievcr  I  find 
'  (o  be  Lady  Castlcmain's  enemy  in  this  matter,  I 
'do  promise  upon  my  word  to  be  his  enemy  as  long 
'as  llive.  You  may  snow  this  letter  to  my  lord-lieu- 
'leuDt.  and  if  you  have  both  a  mind  to  oblige  me, 
'urryyonrselveslikefriends  to  me  in  this  matter. 

'CnAFLES  R.' 

In  consequence  of  this  roval  determination 
OR  the  part  of  Charles,  aided  by  a  few  tears, 
md  perhaps  oaths,  on  that  of  the  lady,  and  by 
Ihe  more  gentle  philosophy  of  the  Ou^^'N 
Wbfiehall  now  adjusted  itself  to  the  system 
which  prevailed  through  this  reign,  and  which 
miybe  described  as  follows:  We  do  not  paint 
<■  at  one  point  of  time  onlv.  as  in  previotis  in- 
»tinfe«.  hot  through  the  wliole  periorl. 

Charles  walked  a  good  deal  in  the  morning, 
perhaps  played  at  ball  or  tennis,  chatted  with 
tho«  he  met,  fed  his  dogs  and  his  dnchs,  look- 
ed m  at  Ihe  cockpit,  snmciimes  did  a  little 
hvsiness,  then  saoniered  in  doors  aboot  White- 
nil;  chatted  in  Miss  Wells'  room,  in  Miss 
Price's  room,  in  Miss  Stuart^a  room,  or  Miss 
HiiKilton's:  chatted  in  Mr.  ChifRnch's  room,  or 
'^ihMr.prodgcrs:  then  dined,  and  took  enough 
of  wine:  had  a  ball  or  a  concert,  where  he 
devoted  himself  to  Lady  Castlemain.  the  Du- 
fncas  of  Portsmouth,  or  whoever  the  reigning 
»dy  was.  the  Queen  talking  all  the  while  as 
jwt  as  she  cnnld  to  some  other  lady:  then,  per- 
hap«^  pUyod  at  riddles,  or  inked  with  Buckmg- 
and  Killegrew,  or  talked  of  the  intrigues 


of  the  Court— the  great  topic  of  the  day.  Some- 
times tiie  ladies  rode  out  with  him  in  the  morn- 
ing, perhaps  in  men's  hats  and  feathers;  some- 
times they  went  to  the  play,  where  the  favour- 
ite was  jealous  of  the  actresses;  sometimes  an 
actress  is  introduced  at  Court  and  becomes  a 
'madam'  herself— Madam  Davi?,  or  Madam 
Eleanr>r  Gwyn.  Sometimes  the  ()<iccn  treats 
them  with  a  cup  of  the  precious  and  unpurchas- 
able  beverage  called  tea,  or  even  ventures  a- 
broad  with  ihem  in  a  frolicsome  disguise.  Some- 
times the  Courtiers  are  at  Hampton,  playing  at 
hide-and-seek  in  a  labyrinth;  sometimes  at 
Windsor,  the  ladies  sitting  half-dressed  for  Sir 
Peter  Leiy's  voluptuous  portraits.  Lady  Castle- 
main, the  Duchess  of  Portsmouth,  and  Nell 
Gw\n,  all  have  their  respective  lodgings  in 
Wh'itehall,  looking  out  upon  cardens,  elegant 
with  balconies  and  trellices.  By  degrees  the  little 
dokes  grow  bigger,  and  there  is  in  particular 
a  great  romping  boy,  very  handsome,  called 
Master  Crofts,  afterwards  i>uhe  of  Monmouth, 
who  is  the  protege  of  Lady  Castlemain.  though 
his  mother  was  Mrs.  Walters,  and  who  takes 
the  most  unimaginable  liberties  in  all  quarters. 
He  annoys  exceedingly  the  solemn  Dnkc  of 
York,  the  King's  broioer,  who  heavily  imitites 
the  reigning  gallantries,  stupidly  following  some 
lady  about  withont  uttering  a  word,  and  who 
afterwards  cut  off  the  said  young  gentleman's 
head.  The  concerts  are  Freiirb,  partiv  got  up 
by  St.  Evremond  and  the  Duchess  of  ^lazarin, 
who  come  to  hear  them ;  and  there,  in  addition 
to  the  ladies  before  mentioned,  come  also  the 
Duchess  of  Buckingham,  short  and  thick,  daugh- 
ter of  the  old  Parliamentary  general,  Fairfax.) 
and  Lady  Ossorv,  charming  and  modest,  and 
the  Countess  of  Shrewsbur>-,  who  was  neither, 
and  Lady  Falmouih.  with  eyes  at  which  Lord 
Dorset  never  ceased  to  look,  and  the  Duchess 
of  York.  (Clarendon's  daughter,)  eating  some- 
thing, and  divine  oM  Lady  Fanshawe,  who 
crept  out  of  the  cabin  in  a  sea-fight  to  stand 
by  her  husbuid's  side.  The  Queen  has  brousht 
her  there,  grateful  for  a  new  set  of  sarabands, 
at  which  Mr.  Waller  expressing  his  rapture- 
Waller,  the  visiter  of  three  courts,  and  admired 
and  despised  in  them  all.  Behinil  him  stands 
Drvden,  with  a  quiet  and  somewhat  down- 
looking  face,  6nishing  a  couplet  of  satire.  ^Hand- 
some Svdney'  is  among  the  ladies:  and  so  is 
Ralph  Aontague,  who  loved  ngly  dogs  becaase 
nobody  else  would:  and  Harry  Jermyo,  who 
got  b^ore  all  the  gallants,  because  he  was  iu 
earnest.  Rochester,  thin  and  flushed,  is  langh> 
ing  in  a  comer  at  Charles'  grim  looks  of  fa- 
tigue and  exhaustion.  Clarendon  h  vainlv  flat- 
tering himself  that  he  is  diverting  the  king's 
ennui  with  a  long  story:  Grammont  is  shrug- 
ging his  shoulders  at  not  being  able  to  get  in 
a  word:  and  Buckingham  is  making  Sedtey 
and  Ethcrrge  ready  to  die  of  laoghier  by  his 
mimickry  of  the  poor  Chancellor.  The  reader 
will  excuse  our  not  following  up  this  picture 
with  more  details  of  snch  personages. 

The  Court  of  James  II.  is  hardly  worth  men- 
tion. It  lasted  less  than  four  years,  and  was  as 
dull  as  him.'telf.  The  most  remarkable  circum- 
stance attending  it  was  the  .sight  of  Friars  and 
Confessors,  and  the  brief  restoration  of  Poper>-. 
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Waller,  loo,  WM  oDce  seeu  there;  the  fowrlk 
court  of  his  visiting.  There  was  a  poetess  also, 
who  appears  to  have  been  attached  by  regard 
as  well  as  olBce  to  the  court  of  James — Anne 
Kii^mill,  better  koowD  by  her  sabseijaent  title 
of  Countess  of  Winchibea.  The  altachmeot  was 
Btost  probably  ooe  of  feeling  only  and  good- 
nalnre;  for  she  had  no  bigotry  of  any  sort. 
Dryden,  furthermore,  was  lanreate  to  King 
James:  and  in  a  fit  of  politic,  perhaps  real,  re- 
gret, turned  roaud  upon  the  late  coart  in  hb 
fiunons  convarison  of  it  with  its  predecessor:— 

'HiSMB  there  were,  but  owdeiUr  enceal'd; 
Whitehall  the  naked  Venus  flrat  reveaTd; 
Where,  standing  as  at  Cypru*  la  her  sbriae. 
The  struMpet  was  adored  with  rights  dlvin*!.' 

The  Conrt  of  King  William  III.  was  duller 
even  than  (hat  of  James.  Qaeen  Mary  had  her 
ladies  with  whom  she  used  to  read  and  work, 
but  we  learn  nothing  more  of  them.  While  she 
was  Princess  of  Orange,  she  had  a  young  lady 
among  her  attendants,  with  whom  the  Prince 
fell  in  love,  and  when  he  became  King  he  af- 
flicted his  wife  with  his  attentions  to  her;  bat 
Mary  did  not  cease  to  love  him.  Perhaps  a 
little  difficulty  and  disinclination  made  her  love 
him  the  more.  All  the  bouse  of  Stnart  had 
fond  attachments  of  some  kind  or  other,  in 
which  there  appears  to  have  been  a  strong 
■est  of  the  wilibl.  As  (o  King  William,  it  was 
in  vain  his  new  courtiers  implored  him  to  try 
and  make  himself  popular;  nabit  and  reserve 
prevailed ;  and  be  shot  himself  np  with  his 
Dulchmeo  to  alleviate  his  cares  with  the  bottle. 
The  two  sprightliest  anecdotes  of  the  Court, 
next  to  his  Majesty's  single  amonr,  are  told  by 
the  Duchess  of  Marlborough,  whose  vindictive 
recitals,  however,  are  always  to  be  received 
with  snspicion.  One  is,  that  when  Queen  Mary 
took  possession  of  her  father's  palace,  she  ran 
ahont  the  house  with  a  face  fnll  of  glee,  turn- 
ing over  all  the  bed<clothe8  and  cupboards  to 
see  what  she  had  got  The  o^er  infoms  ns, 
that  when  the  Princess  Anne  was  sitting  one 
day  at  dinner  with  the  King  and  Qaeen,  his 
Majesty  took  the  only  plate  of  peas  wholly 
to  himself,  though  the  Princess  was  in  a  very 
interesting  silaation.  and  could  bardiv  keep 
her  eyes  off  the  dish.  The  Princess  ha^  a  will 
of  her  o\t-n.  not  usnallv  in  accordance  with 
Aat  of  his  Majesty:  and  a  dish  of  i\t^w  peas 
became  part  of  his  prerogative.  William  has 
been  thought  an  unfeeling  man.  hnt  such  was 
not  by  any  means  the  case.  He  lamented  liis 
wife  with  remorse,  because  he  had  not  been  a 
fond  and  fai'hfnl  hoshand  His  friendRbips  were 
Btrens  and  lasting:  and,  if  he  was  taciturn  and 
cold  in  his  manner,  it  was  owing  to  his  want 
of  address  anil  ready  flow  o(  ideas.  He  was 
sirklv,  and  was  kept  in  aconstant  slate  of  irrita- 
tion by  parly  fends.  When  be  was  in  bis  saddle, 
even  in  his'  latter  days,  his  e>e  is  said  to  have 
lighted  HI)  as  if  with  the  memory  of  his  cam- 
paigns, llp  was  at  that  moment  on  a  level  with 
Dien  who  have  some  imagination.  Mr.  Je.«se 
records  an  exclamation  of  this  Prince,  which 
he  seems  to  admire.  He  was  once  in  danger 
off  the  coast  of  Holland,  and  the  boatmen  show- 
ing S}-mploms  of  apprehensien,  0ie  King  ex- 


claimed, *Whatl  are  you  afraid  to  die  ia  ay  | 
'company?'   This,  if  true,  was  a  blanieriBg 
parody  on  the  apeech  of  Cesar  on  a  like  oc- 
casion.  But  the  Cmsarem  veki*  of  the  ^rest  ; 
Roman  implied  that  the  boat  was  safe.  What! 
it  said;  can  ^on  be  afraid  when  yon  'carry  ^ 
Caesar'  and  his  proqterityt  We  mart  add.  that  | 
the  lady  for  whose  sake  his  Majesty  follawed  , 
the  royal  fashion  of  having  a  mistress,  was  a  | 
Villiers  of  dbe  old  favourite  stock,  to  wUeli  I 
belonged  also  the  Duchess  of  Cleveland.  Wit-  | 
liani  made  her  Countess  of  Orkney,  with  re- 
mainder to  her  husband's  heirs  'whatsoever.'  . 
She  wanted  the  beauty  which  had  become  as  I 
inheritance  in  the  race  of  Villiers,  but  ap|iears 
to  have  been  smsible  and  kind.   Swift  caUi 
her  '  the  wisest  woman  he  ever  knew.'  tbna; 
entertained  George  IL  once  at  her  boose  at 
Clifden,  and  the  diauCT  not  succeeding  to  hrr 
mind,  she  made  (he  foUowing  rare  and  hooeii 
remu^ — 'I  thought  I  had  turned  my  nuod  ii 
*a  philosophical  wav  of  having  done  wiih  ibe 
'worid:  but  I  find  (have  deceived  myself;  for 
'  1  am  both  vexed  and  pleased  with  (lie  hoooar 
M  have  received.' —(Sttffolk  Correi^adnKi, 
Vol.  II.  p.  352.)  I 

The  history  of  Anne's  Court  b  that  of  a 
closet  containing  the  Qoern  and  the  Ducbm  | 
of  Marlborough — the  latter  being  ultimately  dis-  i 
placed  by  Lady  Masham.  At  one  time,  the  great  I 
\Vhig  Duke  mtUtes  a  third  in  the  closet:  at 
another,  the  Tory  Earl  of  Oxford;  at  aoother,  . 
his  rival  Bolingnroke;  but  all,  more  or  leM, 
by  the  grace  of  the  reigning  favonriie.   Aaae  i 
was  a  qaiel,  good  sort  of  wooiao,  with  the  lea-  I 
dency  of  her  race  to  romantic  attachments;  and 
the  Duchess  of  Marlborough,  with  vthom,  is 
childlike  earnest,  she  may  be  said  to  have 
played  at  fhendt  under  the  names  of  'Mrs.  | 
Morlcy  and  Mrs.  Freeman,'  might  have  kept 
her  regard  for  life,  had  not  an  iaapciiona  tcsKr 
rendered  her  insopportaUe.  Nashui  was  hunUe  i 
and  more  cunning:  and  contrived  to  assist  at  j 
the  squabbles  of  Oxford  and  Boliagbrokc,  till 
death  relieved  the  poor  Queen  from  the  troubles 
of  Toryism.   The  Duchess  has  left  an  accoui 
of  the  matter  to  posterity,  which,  like  all  snch  ! 
effusions  of  self-love,  only  defeated  its  objcci. 
The  most  painful  part  of  the  picture  is  the  Duke 
her  husband,  lamenting  his  lost  'stick'  like  a 
child.   It  has  been  made  a  cpiestten,  whether 
great  Captains  would  be  thooght  as  great  as 
Ihcy  are,  if  the  sphere  of  their  o^rat  ions  wen 
not  on  so  grand  a  scalo.  Great  lAilities  of  sow* 
sort  it  is  pretty  clear,  they  mist  have;  bnt  j 
some  of  the  most  reuonned  have  certainly  Mt  ' 
shone  much  out  of  their  professioB. 

In  taking  leave  of  Queen  Anne,  we  may 
serve,  that  in  the  person  of  George  of  Ues- 
mnrk  she  possessd  a  husband  duller  than  be^ 
self;  that  she  was  comelv,  if  not  hafldsoine; 
and  that  she  was  the  molner  of  nineteen  chil- 
dren, not  one  of  whom  survived  a  dosen  years,  j 
and  all  the  rest  died  in  their  infao^.  Of  th»  I 
teen  eat  of  the  nineteen,  there  i»  m  mentioa 
made  of  the  very  names. 

The  Jameses  and  Charleses,  to  nse  Mr.  Jesse  i 
phrase,  have  so  accustomed  us  to  the 
titions  exitemcnt'  of  improprieties,  (hat  after 
the  good  conduct  of  HUry  and  Anne,  onr  eyc% 
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••ra  Icar,  bri^ten  op  «t  the  prospect  of  a  few 
^re  in  the  succession  of  tae  House  of  lla- 
^ver.  We  can  nally  find  no  such  pleasure, 
t»weTcr,  as  our  author  does,  nor  do  we  think 
jfcatkc  finds  it  either  gencronsi/  or  justly  after 
toleration  of  the  conduct  of  Cliarles  II.; 
in  be  savs  that  George  I.  bad  'the  folly 
wtclieJiiesB  to  encamber  himself  with  a 
^lio  of  bideoas  German  prostitutes.'  Hie 
rbess  of  Kendal,  tboagb  not  welKfavoured, 
not  *  hideous;'  both  she  and  (be  Ring  were 
tl5  of  fifty;  the  atuchment  bad  lasted 
years:  and  was  understood  to  have  been 
ioned,  after  a  fashion  not  of  the  worst 
andcr  sach  circumstances,  by  a  private 
i^e.  The  Countess  of  Uariiogton,  the  other 
of  this  'repulsive  seraglio,'  tbongh  she 
I  large,  was  a  woman  of  very  agree- 
en  and  conversation,  and  had  been 
when  young.  The  remauiiDg  *&vonr* 
ms  Madame  Kilmansegg.  It  is  Walpole, 
wholesale  way,  who  applies  the  term  to 
■lire  German  importation.  George's  only 
Btstresswas  an  Englishwoman,  iHiss  Brett, 
of  the  Colonel  Brett  'who  married 
;'s  mother,  and  bought  Gibber's  wig.' 
was  a  vulgar  cant  iu  that  day  against 
,CHrs.*  Germans  were  not  to  be  considered 
'aid  gentlemen,  because  they  were  not 
Bat  George's  foreign  mistresses  were 
genflewomeQ  than  those  of  Charles  aod 
and  cerfainly  no  sach  'prostiiutes.'  The 
I  wlcar  was  Aliss  Brett  herself.  And  as  to 
^^ing  s  own  manners,  we  take  them  to  have 
as  decent  and  well-bred,  after  the  staider 
of  his  country,  as  the  Frenchified  style 
later  Stuarts.  Charles  I.  was  a  geritle- 
but  not  a  strictly  well-bred  one;  for  he 
the  art  of  making  people  easy  in  bis 
His  father  made  tbem  easy  by  making 
coalcnptible.  The  aspect  of  Cieo^  L, 
■pressed  itself  on  the  boyish  memorv  of 
Walpole,  was  probably  that  under  winch 
sared  to  most  people;  and  had  a  decoi^ 
iplicity  about  it,  which  would  be  fav- 
\y  regarded  at  the  present  day.  '1  do  re* 
says  Walpole,  'something  about 
I.  Hy  father  took  me  to  St.  James's 
I  was  a  very  little  boy;  after  waiting 
time  in  an  anteroom,  a*  gentleman  came 
I  dressed  in  brown,  even  his  stockings, 
with  a  riband  and  a  star.  He  took  me  ap 
fcts  arins,  kissed  me,  and  chatted  somo 
And  in  another  puce  he  says^  that  the 
of  tlie  King  was  that  of  an  eJderiy  man, 
pale»  and  exactly  like  his  pictures  and 
DOC  ull;'  and  *or  an  aspect  rather  good 

I.  did  not  speak  English;  but  he  spoke 
'which  was  no  nngentlemanlikft  accom- 
it.    His  minister,  Sir  Robert  Walpole, 
•peak  DO  Gemun  or  French,  so  in  Latin 
r  conversed ,-  probably  not  very  like  that  of 
or  Erasmus,  but  good  enou<;h  to  govern 
•'■kaC  natioD  with;  and  the  diflBculiy  on  the 
side  must  hare  been  the  greater,  owing 
Latiniaed  English  words  and  allusions. 
4  a  sociable  gond-humonred  mu,  very 
lo  be  led  by  his  ^at  Minister  in  the 
oflibeiwfvineiples  ofgovemmenL 


The  worst  things  to  be  said  of  him,  (and  very 
painful  and  perplexing  they  are,)  was  bis  long 
imprisonment  of  his  wife,  and  his  unfatherly  dis- 
like of  his  SOD.  But  we  have  seen,  even  in 
our  own  time,  a  wife  persecuted  by  a  libertine 
Prince.  So  hard  it  b  tor  the  overweening  pre- 
tensions of  the  one  sex  to  learn  to  do  justice 
to  the  other— especially  when  mixed  up  with 
pretensions  of  state.  Hie  dislike  of  the  son 
was  probably  connected  with  the  prejudice 
against  the  wife.  As  the  King  lived  in  one 
country  and  the  Queen  in  another,  there  was 
no  Court,  properly  so  called,  in  the  palace; 
though  of  course  there  were  public  days  of  r<^- 
ception.  It  is  Ime  the  legitimate  ladies  in  wait- 
ing were  not  all  at  the  Court  of  the  Prince 
and  Princess;  for  when  the  latter  went  away 
from  St.  James's  to  live  by  themselves,  the  Ring 
retained  tlieir  three  eldest  daughters^  who  re> 
mained  with  him  till  his  death.  But,  for  obvious 
reasons,  there  was  no  female  parade;  (hough 
Miss  Brett  would  fain  have  made  one.  During 
the  King's  last  visit  abroad,  she  ordered  a  door 
to  be  broken  out  of  her  apartment  into  the  roy- 
al garden.  The  eldest  of  the  Princesses  or- 
dered it  to  be  filled  np.  Miss  Brett,  says  Wal- 
pole, 'as  imperiously  reversed  the  command.' 
But  things  were  for  tne  most  part  quiet  George, 
ever>'  evening,  was  in  the  apartments  of  the 
Dacfiess  of  Kendal,  sometimes  at  cards,  some- 
times entertained  by  visitors:  or  perhaps  he  had 
a  bowl  of  pnoch  with  Sir  Robert  The  best 
account  of  bis  Court,  'if  Court  it  could  be  call- 
ed,' is  given  by  the  interesting  descendant  of 
Lady  Mary  Wnrtley  Montague,  who,  still  li\ing 
at  an  advanced  age,  wrote  the  'Introductory 
Anecdotes'  to  Lord  Wbamclilfe's  late  edition 
of  the  'Letters,'  with  much  of  the  grace  and 
spirit  of  her  ancestor;  and,  it  hardly  need  be 
added,  with  none  of  her  liccosc.  AVe  repeat 
the  well-told  anecdote  it  contains,  at  the  hazard 
of  its  not  being  new  to  the  reader,  in  order 
that  our  pictures  of  the  spirit  of  the  several 
Courts  may  he  as  complete  as  we  can,  within 
our  narrow  limits,  rmder  them,  'in  one  re- 
'spect,'  says  this  lady,  the  Court,  if  Court  it 
'could  be  called,  bore  some  resemblance  to  the 
'old  establishment  of  Versailles.  There  was  a 
'Madame  deMaintenon.  Of  the  three  favourite 
'ladies  that  accompanied  him  from  Hanover, 
'viz.,  Mademoiselle  de  Scbnicnberg,  the  Coun- 
'tess  Platen,  and  Madame  Kilmansegg,  the  first 
'alone,  whom  he  created  Dochoss  of  Kendal, 
'was  lodged  in  St  James's  Palace,  and  had  such 
'  respect  paid  her  as  very  much  confirmed  the 

*  rumour  of  a  left-band  marriage.  She  presided 
'at  the  King's  evening  parties^  cnnsisling  of  die 
'Germans  who  formed  his  lamiliar  society,  a 
'few  English  ladies,  and  fewer  Englishmen; 
'among  them  Mr.  Craggs,  the  secretary  of  stale, 
'wbo  had  been  in  Hanover  in  the  Queen's  time, 

*  and  by  thus  having  the  enfree  in  private,  pass- 
•ed  for  a  sort  of  Hivourite.  I>ady  Mary's  Jour- 
'  nal  related  a  ridiculous  adventure  of  lier  own 
'at  one  of  these  royal  parties ;  which,  by  the 
'bye,  stood  in  great  need  of  some  laughing 

*  matter  to  enliven  them,  for  they  seem  to  have 
*been  even  more  dull  than  it  was  reasonable  to 
'expect  they  should  he.  She  had  on  one  eveo- 
'  log  a  particular  engageawnt  that  made  her  wish 
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*to  be  dismissed  umisually  earlv;  she  explained 
'Iter  reasons  to  tlie  Ducliess  ofkeudal,  and  the 
*Duclics$  inlbrmcd  the  king,  who,  after  a  few 
'  coinplLincntary  remoustrances,  appeared  to  ac- 
'quiesco.  But,  when  be  saw  her  about*  to  take 
'leave,  he  began  battling  the  point  afre»ht  de- 

*  Glaring  it  was  an&ir  aod  perfidious  to  cheat 

*  him  in  such  a  mauDor,  and  saying  mauy  other 
'fine  ihiiigs,  in  ^te  of  which  stie  at  last  cou- 
'trivcd  to  escape.  At  the  foot  of  the  stairs  she 
'rau  against  Mr.  Secretary  Craggy  just  coming 
^in,  who  stopped  her  to  enquire  what  was  the 
'matter?  Were  (be  company  put  off?  She  loid 
'him  why  she  went  away,  and  how  ur^atly 
'the  King  had  pressed  her  to  slay  longer:  pos- 
'sibly  dwelling  on  titat  head  with  some  smalt 
'complacency.  Mr.  Cragt^s  made  no  remark; 
*but  when  be  had  beard  all,  snalehii^  her  up 
'in  his  arm%  as  a  nurse  carries  a  child,  he 
'ran  full  speed  with  her  up  stairs,  deposited 
'her  within  (ho  antechamber,  kissed,  both  bef 
'hands  rcspectrullv.  (alill  uot  saying  a  word.) 
'and  vanished.  The  pases  seeing  her  returned, 
'they  knew  not  how,  hastily  threw  open  the 
'inner  doors,  and  before  slie  bad  recovered 
'  bor  breath,  she  found  herself  again  in  the 
'King's  presence.  ''Ak,  la  reooildV  cried  he 
'and  the  Duchess,  extremdy  (>1eased,  and 
'began  thanking  her  for  her  ooligutg  change  of 
'  mind.  The  motto  on  all  palace  gates  is  "Hush," 
'as  Lady  Mary  very  well  knew.  She  had  not 
'to  learn,  tliat  mystery  and  caution  ever  spread 
'their  awftil  wings  over  the  precincts  of  a  court;. 
'  where  nobody  knows  what  dire  mischief  niay 
'  ensue  from  one  unlucky  syllable  about  any 
'thing,  or  about  nothiny,  at  a  wrong  time.  But 
'she  was  bewildered,  fluttered,  and  entirely 
'thrown  off  her  guard;  so,  beginnioe  giddily 

*  with  "Oh  Lord,  sir  I  I  have  been  so  frightened  \ ' 
'she  told  his  Majesty  the  whole  story  exactly 
<as  she  would  have  done  it  to  anv  one  else, 
'lie  had  not  done  exclaiming,  nor  fiis  Germans 
'wondering,  when  again  the  door  flew  open, 
'and  the  attendants  announced  Mr.  Secretary 
'  Craggs,  who,  but  that  moment  arrived,  it  should 
'seem,  entered  with  the  usual  obeisance,  as  if 
'nothing  had  happened.  "Mais  comnent  done, 
^Monsieur  Crayga"  said  the  Ring  going  up  to 
'him,  "«s(-ce  que  test  I'uaage  de  ce  pays  de 

*  porter  dee  belles  dmne*  comme  un  tac  de  fro- 
'ment?"  "Is  it  the  cnslom  of  this  country  to 
'carry  about  fair  ladies  like  asack  of  wheat?" 
'The  Minister,  struck  dumb  by  this  unexpected 
'attadi,  stood  a  minute  or  two  not  knowing 
'which  way  to  look;  then,  recovering  his  self- 
'possession,  answered,  with  a  low  bow,  'There 
'is  nothing  I  would  not  do  for  your  M»jefity's 
'satisfacti<m."  This  was  coming  off  tolerably 
'well;  but  he  did  not  forgive  the  telltale  cul- 
'prit,  in  whose  car,  watching  his  opportunity 
'when  tlie  K.iug  turned  round  from  them,  he 
'muttered  a  bitter  reproach,  with  a  round  oath 
*to  enforce  it;  ''whichl  durstnot  resent,"  con- 

*  tinned  she,  for  I  had  drawn  it  upon  myself; 
'and  indeed  1  was  heartily  vaed  at  my  own 
'imprudence."— Clf Men  of  Lady  H.  W.  Mra- 
laguc,  Vol.  I.  p.  37.) 

George  1.  was  a  man  of  a  middle  height,  fea- 
tures  somewhat  round,  and  qitiet  though  pleasant 
auuuen;  George  IL  was  a  little  briut  nan, 


with  an  aquiline  nose,  prominent  e^es,  ami  wu  | 
restless  though  precise.    He  was  so  regnlar  in 
his  habits,  that  Lord  fleirey  said  he  scented  to 
Hank  'bis  having  done  a  thing  to-day  an  na- 
'  answerable  reason  for  doing  it  lo  nxnv.' 
He  had  no  taste:  was  parsimomous,  \et  coaM 
be  generous:  was  a  truthteller,  yet  (lestroved 
his  father's  will ;  loved  a  joke,  especiall  j  a  prsc- 
tical  one— on  others:  did  not  love  his  chimeo  . 
till  they  were  dead,  (he  hated,  he  said,  to  have  I 
them  ruimioe  into  his  rotrni;)  had  mistrtsaes.  i 
yet  was  fond  of  his  w  ife :  was  a  kind  of  Sir  : 
Anthony  Absolute  in  all  things;  is  supposed  to 
have  been  the  original  of  Fielding's  Kiac  ia 
'Tom  Thumb:'  and  Lady  Mary  says,  *loMie4  , 
*  upon  all  the  men  and  women  be  saw,  as  ou- 
'  turca  whom  he  might  kick  or  kiss  for  his  ^ 
version.' 

This  ovei^owering  little  gendcman  had  bo«- 
ever,  a  wife,  taller  and  gentler,  who  ruled  kua 
by  her  very  indulgence,  and  to  whom  be  hsi 
lieart  enough  to  be  grateftil.  His  mistresses 
had  so  little  influence,  compared  with  heis.  u 
10  put  the  courtiers  on  a  wrong  scent:  ud 
many  an  astonishment  and  repr.oach  were  veate4 
against  them,  which  they  were  powerless  eitber 
to  prevent  or  explain.  Sir  Robert  Walfole's 
own  good-nature  nelped  him  to  discover  ihb 
secret;  for  n  less  indulgent  man  than  hiwdf 
would  hardly  hftve  been  able  to  conceive 
it  It  baa  been  well  said,  that  'every  »aii'« 
genius  pays  a  tax  to  bis  vices.'  It  may  be 
added,  that  eve^  man's  virtues  hold  a  ligju 
to  his  genius.  Be  this  as  it  may,  Sir  Robert 
made  the  discovery;  and  in  paying  his  court 
in  the  right  place,  governed  King,  mistresses.  : 
and  all,  to  the  astonishment  of  the  natioa- 
Qaeeo  Caroline  was  a  comely,  intelligent,  b- 
beral  Gorman  womui.  of  the  quiet  order:  s«cb 
as  Goethe,  or  Schiller,  or  Augustus  laFoalabc 
woald  have  liked.  She  would  have  made  ■■ 
admirable  mother  for  the  heroines  of  AuguM' 
novels.  She  carried  herself  to  Ibe  King's  ni»- 
tresses  as  if  they  had  no  existeuoe  in  that  cha- 
racter, bat  were  only  well-beliaved  prudent  wo- 
men; and  it  was  lucky  for  all  parlies  that  sack 
they  reallv  were,  'the  amiableness  of  Mrs. 
Howard  (l^adv  Suffolk)  is  well-known:  aoJ 
Madame  de  Walmoden  CLady  Yarmouth)  ii 
seldom  mentioned  by  her  cot^mptwaries,  ap 
Mr.  Jesse,  'without  some  tribntn  to  her  good- 
'  nature  and  obliging  disposition.'  The  Qusco. 
tkerefore,  ruled  willing  subjects  on  all  aides: 
and  her  levee  presented  a  cvrious  miacellaaeMS 
spectacle.  Caroline  was  a  great  lover  of  boob: 
and  though  the  reverse  of  ascetic  or  bigot,  sbe 
did  not  omit  in  her  studies  either  (AUosopby 
or  controversial  theology.  Sbe  received  coa- 
pany  at  her  toilet,  and  among  the  courtiers  aa^ 
ladies  were  to  be  fonnd  metaphvsicians  ana 
clergymen.  Mrs.  Hon-ard  dressed  her  hair;  Dr 
Clante  mooted  a  point  about  Spinoza;  and  Lord 
Hervey  milivened  the  discmston  with  a  pie*- 
santry:  Sir  Robert  comes,  on  his  way  froM  ths 
King,  to  bow  and  say  a  word,  and  catch  sou 
intimation  from  a  glance;— all  nudte  way  roc 
him  as  he  enters,  and  close  in  again  whe*  be 
goes; — ^aud  in  the  antechamber  is  heard  soaie 
small  talk  with  the  lady  in  waiting,  orascora- 
fnl  laugh  &0U  Uia  Campbell  (Hiss  RelleadcB.) 
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Hr.  Jease  lays,  that  'the Court  of  George  II. 
'was  eeitber  brilliant  nor  more  Uvelv  than  that 
of  hia  predeoessoTS.'  This  can  hardly  be  pos. 
attk,  considering  that  it  had  moro  women,  and 
tkat  Ibwe  was  still  a  remnant  of  the  maid$  of 
boBoar  that  flonrished  in  bis  Court  when  he 
was  Prince  of  Wales.  And  who  has  not  read 
of  theBettendens  and  Lepells,  of  (he  Meadowses 
lod  the  Diveses,  the  witty  Miss  Pitt,  and  Sophy 
Hmre,  who  thought  she  could  not  be  too  giddy 
ioi  too  kind  till  a  broken  heart  undeceived 
berf  Do  they  not  flourish  forever  in  the  vorses 
of  Pope  and  Gay,  and  the  witty  recitals  of 
Ikirace  WalpoleT  Now  Mary  Bellenden  still 
vifiled  the  Court  as  Blrs.  Campbell;  Mary  Le- 
■ell  was  surely  there,  too,  as  Lady  Hervey; 
His.  Howard  remained  there  till  sne  was  *  a 
vidow;  and  thither  came  the  Chesterfields,  and 
Scholtzes,  and  Earles;  and  Young,  (to  look 
sAer  amitre,  the  want  of  which  gives  him  terrible 
'Night  Thoughts.').  It  must  be  owned,  however, 
tbat  there  is  a  falling  off.  The  sprightliest  thing 
wchear  of  is  afrolic  of  the  maids  of  honour  at 
ai^ht  time,  in  KeusingtonGardens,  rattling  people's 
windows  and  catching  colds.  The  King  hunts  as 
wdeotly  as  he  used  to  do  when  he  was  Prince* 
talung  his  whole  household  with  him,  maids  and 
lU,  and  frightening  Lady  Hervey  for  the  bones 
of  ber  friend  Howard.  She  had  known  what  it 
via.  Here  is  a  picture  of  those  days  from  Pope, 
answering  to  both  periods:— <I  met  the  Prince 
'with  all  his  ladies  on  horseback,  coming  from 
'banting.  Miss  Bellenden  and  Miss  Lepell  took 
'me  into  their  protection,  contrary  to  the  laws 
'a^inst  harbouring  Papists,  ana  gave  me  a 
'dinner  with  something  I  liked  better,  an  op- 
'mtnmty  of  conversatioD  with  Mrs.  Howard. 
*  We  all  agreed  that  (he  life  of  a  maid  of  hon- 
'aar  was  of  all  things  the  mo^  miserable;  and 
'wished  that  every  woman  who  envied  it  had 
'a  specimen  of  it.  To  eat  Westphalia  ham  in 
'a  morning;  ride  over  hedges  and  ditches  on 
'iioTrowed  hacks;  come  home  in  the  beat  of 
'Ibe  day  with  a  fever,  and  (what  is  worse  a 
'hnndred  times)  with  a  red  mark  on  the  fore- 
'head  from  ui  uneasv  hat;  all  this  may  qualify 
'them  to  make  excellent  wives  for  fox-banters, 
'and  bear  ^Hudance  of  ruddy^complexioBed 
'  children.  As  soon  as  they  un  wiiM  off  the 
'sweat  of  Ike  day,  they  must  sinper  u  hour 


'  and  catch  cold  in  the  Princess'  apartment; 
'  from  thenee  (as  Shakspeare  has  it)  to  dinner^ 
'with  what  appetite  they  may:  and  after  that, 

*  till  midnight  worii,  walk,  or  tniok,  which  they 
'  please.  1  can  easily  believe  no  lone  house  in 

*  Wales, with  a  mountain  and  rookery,  is  more  cou- 
'  templative  than  (his  court ;  and  as  a  proof  of 
'  it,  [  need  only  tell  you.  Miss  Lepell  walked 
'  with  me  three  or  tour  hours  by  moonlight, 
'and  we  met  no  creature  of  any  quality  out 
'the  King,  who  gave  audience  to  the  vice* 
'chamberlain,   all  alone,  under  the  garden* 

*  wall.' 

Afterwards,  when  the  Prince  was  King,  we 
read,  in  the  notes  to  the  'Suffolk  CorretMon- 
denee^  of  pa^es  and  princesses  being  Uirown 
during  these  'immoderate  huntings;'  and  lords 
and  ladies  being  overturned  in  their  chaises. 
To  bunt  in  a  chaise  was  an  old  custom.  Swin 
describes  his  meeting  Queen  Anne  bunting  in 
a  chaise,  which,  he  says,  she  drove  herself, 
and  drove  'furiously,  like  Jehu;  and  is  » mighty 
hunter,  like  Nimrod.' 

The  KioK  never  lost  his  passion  for  making 
a  noise  with  his  horses,  neither  did  his  punc- 
tuality forsake  him.  His  last  years,  Walpole 
tells  us,  *  passed  as  regularly  as  doekwork. 

*  \X  nine  at  nishi  he  had  cards  in  the  apart- 
'  ments  of  his  daughters,  the  Princesses  Amelia 
'  and  Caroline,  with  Lady  Yarmouth,  two  or 
'  three  of  the  late  Queen's  ladies,  and  as  many 
'  of  the  most  favoured  olHcers  of  his  own 
'  household.  Every  Saturday  in  summer  he 
'  carried  that  uniform  party,  but  without  his 
'daughters,  to  dine  at  Richmond;  they  went  in 
'  coaches  and  six  in  the  middle  of^  the  day, 
'  with  the  heavy  horse-gnards  kicking  np  tfio 
'dust  before  them— dined,  walked  an  hour  in 
'  the  garden,  returned  in  the  same  dusty  pa- 
'  rade ;  and  his  Majesty  fancied  himself  the  most 
'  gallant  and  lively  prince  in  Europe.' 

George  H.  died  at  Kensington,  aged  seventy- 
eight,  after  having  risen  at  his  usual  hour, 
taken  his  usual  cup  of  chocolate,  and  done  bis^ 
customary  duty,  in  ascertaining  which  way 
stood  the  weathercock.  Here  we  shall  close 
our  cursory  glances  at  the  Courts  of  England. 
Mr.  Jesse  condudes  his  work  with  notices  of 
n  varieQr  of  other  people,  royal  and  aulic,  but 
they  do  not  tanpt  us  to  say  more. 


1-  Personal  Narrative  of  the  Campaigns  in  Affghanistan,  ScindCy  Belooehistan^  ^c. 

DetaHed  Id  a  Series  of  letters  of  the  late  Colonel  W.  H.  Dmiiii,  C.  B,  Dublin : 

W.  Corry,  Jon.  and  Co.  1848. 
2.  Journal  of  Impruonment  in  Affghanistan.  By  Lieutenant  Etrb.  New  Edition, 

continued  and  concluded.  Murray,  Albemarle  street 
3>  Jotmal  of  tke  Disasters  in  Afghanistan.  By  Lady  Sale.  Murray.  London.  1843. 

(ntOM  THE  WESratMSTER  BXTIKW.) 

"Ab  Journal  of  Lieutenant  Eyre,  now  in  a  i  comment  upon  a  work  familiar  to  the  public, 
Jituf  sa^plemeot  brooght  to  a  coDcIusion,  has  and  the  fidelity  of  which,  in  its  narration  of 
™i  omversaUy  read.   We  need  offer  little  |  events,  and  the  causes  of  the  disasters  of  the 
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Affgftanislan  war,  has  since  been  abandantty 
coofirmed.  The  small  and  unpretending  volome 
of  letters  from  Colonel  Dennie,  h  less  known, 
but  on  many  accounts  is  well  deserving  the  at- 
tention of  our  readers.  Wc  speak  not  of  lite- 
rary merit.  The  letters  it  contains  were  written 
obviously  without  any  view  to  publication,  and 
although  extremely  interesting  from  the  distin- 
goished  character  of  their  author,  are  too  few 
and  unconnected  to  be  entitled  to  the  appella- 
tion of  a  personal  narrative  of  the  campaigns; 
while  the  manner  in  which  they  are  edited,  is 
not  entitled  to  comtncndalion.  It  is  well  known 
that  to  the  skill,  enterprise,  and  bravery  of  Colo- 
nel Dennie,  several  of  the  most  brilliant  achieve- 
ments of  the  late  war  are  due.  The  instan* 
taneous  capture  of  the  strong  fortress  of  Ghuz- 
nee,  in  particular,  may  be  attributed  entirely 
to  his  talents  and  daring,:  and  he  had  no  ordi- 
nary share  ofthehard  work,  responsibility,  and 
privations  of  the  whole  of  the  war  from  its 
commencement,  until  bis  lamented  decease, 
which  took  place  in  a  sortie  of  the  garrison 
iVnm  Jellalabad.  Nothwithstanding  these  distin- 
guished services,  or  rather  pcriiaps  in  cnnse- 
t|tience  of  them,  he  appears  to  have  excited  the 
Kalotisy  of  his  commanding  olBcer,  Sir  John 
Keene,*  who  lost  no  opportunity  of  slighting  and 
censuring  (he  man  to  whose  exertions  his  own 
pension  and  elevation  to  the  peerage  are  mainly 
owing. 

The  capture  of  the  fortress  ofGhuznee,  deem- 
ed impregnable  b^  the  natives,  was  the  most 
brilliant  and  decisive  snccess  of  the  first  cam< 
paign.  In  this  affair,  the  advance  storming 
jiarty,  or  forlorn  hope,  was  led  by  Colonel 
Dennie,  and  when  the  gate  was  breached  by 
an  explosion  of  gunpowder  directed  by  the  en- 
gineers, he  was  the  first  man  to  enter  the  fort, 
and  he  and  his  parly  not  only  obtained  possession 
but  retained  it  for  an  hour)  before,  owing  to  a 
series  of  mistakes,  he  was  supported  by  the 
main  columu  of  the  army:  yet,  in  the  des- 
patches of  Sir  J.  Keene,  the  entire  merit  of  the 
sitcress  is  given  to  others:  Col.  Dennie  is  only 
incidentally  noticed  with  'other  officers'  to  whom 
acknowledgments  were  due,  and  the  fact  that 
the  fort  was  taken  while  these  other  officers 
were  on  the  outside  only  fighting  with  a  gar- 
rison effecting  their  escape,  is  entirely  omitted! 

The  second  important  snccess  of  the  campaign 
was  the  victory  of  Colonel  Dennie,  with  a  very 
inferior  force,  over  the  army  of  Dost  Mahomed 
and  his  Usbcc  altios,  composed  of  12,000  men. 
This  victory  ended  the  war.  Dost  Mahomed, 
shortly  afier  bis  defeat,  surrendered  himself  to 
the  English,  and,  until  the  breaking  out  of  the 
insurrection  in  1841,  there  was  no  farther  se- 
rious contest.  What  was  the  reward  of  Colonel 
Dennie?  Will  it  be  believed  that  the  first, 
third,  and  fourth  of  his  despatches  describing 
his  succe-ss,  "were  suppressed  and  refused  in- 
sertion in  the  government  Gazette,  although 
dniy  forwarded  to  head  quarters !"  It  was  fclt,how- 
over,  impossible  that  Colonel  Dennie  could,  in  this 
instance,  be  entirely  passed  over  without  some 
mark  of  honourable  oislinction.  He  was  there- 
fore offered,  by  Sir  John  Keene,  io  common 
with  many  offirers  of  far  inferior  merit,  the 
itcoad  class  of  the  Dooraiicc  order.  The  rank 


of  Colonel  Dennie  in  the  army,  it  seens,  did 
not,  in  the  opinion  of  Sir  John,  entitle  bim  to 
the  first  class  of  this  order;  a  difficulty  which 
one  might  have  imagined  could  easily  havebeea 
got  over,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Horse 
Guards,  by  raising  his  rank.  Was  this  done? 
On  the  contrary,  in  the  January  followiag  he 
was  even  deprived  of  his  brigade  on  the  vn- 
text  that  another  officer  had  beea  appointea  to 
the  army,  who  was  senior  in  coBunand.  Co- 
lonel Dennie  writes:— 

"  Tkis,  toe,  was  done  in  the  midst  •t  a  CaM 
winter!  I  was  forced  to  vacate  tbe  dwvUbic  tf 
siielttrr  I  hsd  st  no  mnch  cost  and  tronblt  coo* 
siracted  in  the  Bata  Hi.'<i(ar,  and  repair  to  tbeliaes 
of  HI)-  turps,  Mliere  a  wet  ouid  howl  wai  aj 
only  abode,  to  wbich  I  owe,  no  dooM,  great  put 
of  my  presifiit  allmpnts." 

Such  was  the  reward  of  merit  In  retm  for 
forty  years  of  active  sene'we  he  obtained  the 
CompanioD^ip  of  the  Bath!  High  beBours  awl 

Cromotions  came  at  last  from  the  authorities  at 
ome,  but  came  loo  late.  Before  the  news  toM 
well  have  reached  him  of  his  appoiniment  of 
Aid-de-Camp  to  the  Oueen,  the  brave  old  sol- 
dier was  no  more.  General  Sale,  after  snstua- 
ing  a  siege  of  five  months  in  JeHalabad,  and 
on  the  eve  of  being  relfeved  by  the  forces  imder 
General  Pollock,  was  induced,  by  false  ildb^ 
matioD,  to  make  a  desperate  sally,  with  a  vie* 
of  fighting  his  wav  to  Peshawar,  a  duttnce  of 
seventy  miles.  Tne  movement  succeeded;  bet 
Colonel  Dennie,  who  rode  in  the  Tmnt  of  fbe 
centre  column,  was  struck  by  a  ball  is  the  h^ 
and  breathed  his  last  in  the  Geld. 

We  have  now  before  us  every  act  of  tfce 
drama.  Webave  seen  how  the  first  commenced; 
the  disasters  which  succeeded  were  only  i(3B>- 
tural  sequel.  The  senior  officer  is  cdramiad. 
in  favour  of  whom  the  bravest  man  in  the  arnT 
was  deprived  of  his  brigade,  was  Colonel  Shel* 
ton,  upon  whom,  from  the  illness  of  GcMfsl 
Elphinstone,  devolved  nearly  the  entire  coodocl 
of  all  the  military-  operations  that  vrere  under- 
taken, and  who,  'intent  only  upon  a  retreat  w/a 
Hindostan,  which  under  the  circumstances  Mt 
even  Xcuophon  could  have  effected  in  safety, 
led  men,  officers,  and  camp  followers,  to  om 
indiscriminate  grave. 

What  decision  and  capacity  could  do  in  at 
teeth  of  every  obstacle,  was  shown  by  Colood 
Dennie:  what  ruin  could  result  from  imbecilitj'. 
or,  at  best,  mediocrity,  in  command,  is  des- 
cribed in  the  narratives  of  Lieuteoaot  Eyre  aao 
Lady  Sale. 

we  need  not  go  into  a  history  of  fte 
It  originated,  as  the  public  are  aware,  in  iae 
unfounded  walotny,  of  Lord  f^lmetstma  w 
the  Indian  Governmeot,  of  the  designs  of  Rss- 
sia.  It  was  thought  that  agents  were  intrigni« 
among  the  native  princes  on  oor  frontier,  sa" 
that  a  Russian  army  was  even  on  its  mareh  « 
the  direction  of  Khiva.  This  was  enonrii  to 
put  British  statesmen  in  fear  for  the  staWHy 
of  oar  Indian  empire,  and  a  British  arfflv  w» 
therefore  ordered  to  march  into  AflfehanisBa- 
place  an  unpopular  prince  upon  the  throne,  «m 
so  anticipate  any  designs  tlie  Russians  m'gj' 
possibly  have  entertained  against  us.  by  »«*■  i 
tng  their  forces  a  good  thousand  miles  on  m 
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reuL  How  msch  better  wonid  it  have  been 
to  bave  awaited  the  result*  than  to  have  com- 
■illed  this  folly  I  The  British  forces  advanced 
(0  Cabool  to  enable  Colonel  Dennie  to  write 
to  tbe  Presidency  that  the  Russians  had  been 
unable  to  overcome  the  impracticable  diffical- 
ties  of  their  route,  and  were  then  retiriog:  their 
camels  and  horses  frozen  to  death*  and  their 
ttODps  dying  or  dead  in  great  numbers. 

*'CabooU  July  6*  1840. 
"By  this  Torn  will  leant  that  tbe  Riuwiaiin  were 
tMfi  to  tnm  back;  p[asu«,  pealilence,  and  fn- 
mitt,  puranins  them  all  along  their  line  of  march." 

A  similar  fate  awaited  the  British  army.  In 
tbe  midst  of  fancied  secarity  an  insurrection 
broke  out  at  Cabool,  which  the  prompt  move- 
ment of  a  single  regiment  might  have  suppress- 
ed, bat  which  the  indecision  of  the  military 
chiefs  allowed  to  be  soccessfnl.  Sir  Alexander 
Bomes  was  assassinated,  and  what  troops  there 
were  in  the  place  were  driven  out,  and  obliged 
to  retreat  to  their  cantonments.  Upon  this,  as 
lughl  have  been  expected,  the  whole  coantry 
was  in  anns.  It  was  instantly  seen  by  the  Aff- 
chiefo  that  the  British  troops— and  what 
ess  had  they  there?— might  be  destroyed 
before  it  was  possible  for  the  Indian  Govcro- 
nent  to  send  additional  forces  to  tbeir  relief. 
Winter  was  at  hand,  and  the  mountain  passes, 
covered  with  snow,  could  not  at  that  season  be 
forced  by  all  the  armies  of  Europe. 

In  this  dilemma,  what  was  the  duly  of  a 
BrilUh  General  ?  First,  to  secure  his  supplies ; 
second,  the  strongest  position  attainable  for  de- 
fence. Lieot.  Eyre  and  Lady  Sale  tell  us  what 
j  was  done  towards  effectiog  these  important  ob- 
jects. Ilie  troops  were  in  one  place,  the  strong 
position  (the  Balla  Hissar)  in  another,  the  pro- 
visions in  a  third.  Of  course  the  first  attack 
I  of  the  .\fighan  chiefs  was  made  upon  the  fort 
eoDtaining  the  grain.  They  said,  "If  we  cannot 
beat  these  English  in  tbe  field,  wc  can  at  least 
starve  them  out  of  the  country."  But  doubt- 
less reinforcements  were  immediately  sent  to 
this  fort  all  hazards.  Not  so;  this  was  a 
proceeding  faivolviug  some  risk,  and  various 
opioioos  were  required  and  given  upon  the  mode 
by  which  this  risk  could  be  diminished— 

"Durinic  taia  time  anotlier  letter  wax  received 
ttm  Lieut.  Warren  by  the  aifjutant  of  his  regi- 
Uiil,  stating  that  nnlesa  be  was Immediatelyrein- 
brced,  he  muflt  abandon  his  positioD,  as  many  of 
Us  fBtrd  bad  gone  over  Ibe  wall  to  eantoamenta, 
kr  wbieh  bis  fi»rce  was  noch  weaktmed.  Capt. 
leyd  aad  Johnson  left  tbe  Geaeral  aboat  midnixht 
■Mier  ito  iMpnsshm  that  Habomed  SburoeTa  fort 
«Mld  be  immediately  attacked  and  Ibe  Commtiwariat 
retnloreed."  *  o 

"At  6  o'clock,  4.  M,,  no  reinforcement  bnvinR 
fme  to  the  assistance  of  Lieut.  Warren,  althuuxh 
innlaeii  by  S,  that  officer  vacated  tbe  CommiM- 
uriat  fort.  So  blame  can  attach  to  him,  but  much 
!•  thou  who  withheld  aid.  Tbe  enemy  took  pn>t- 
*(mon,  depriving  lu  of  our  only  means  of  sub- 
■Meace.  Nor  was  tbis  all  tbe  mlsdiier;  it  gave 
^tb  confidence  and  much  plunder  to  the  enemy, 
ud  crested  great  dlsgast  amongst  the  Europeans, 
*^  loHt  all  tkelr  rum.  A  worse  loss  was  all 
tbe  aedical  stores,  sage>  arrew-ruet,  wine,  dtc.  for 
tbe  riek." 


At  this  time  there  were  only  three  days' 
provision  for  the  army  in  cantonments! 

The  disaster  might  still  have  been  remedied 
had  the  cantonments  been  instantly  abandoned, 
and  the  whole  of  the  army  concentrated  in  tbo 
Balla  Hissar;  because  troops  could  then  havo 
been  spared  in  sufficient  force  to  have  obtained 
the  means  of  subsistence  by  foraging  parties  in 
defiance  of  the  enemy;  bnt  while  the  canton- 
ments were  maintained  this  could  not  be  done, 
because  not  having  been  built  for  defensive  ob- 
jects  they  were  little  better  than  a  large  bar- 
rack  yanl,  which  might  be  carried  at  any  un- 
guarded moment.  To  abandon,  however,  the 
cantonments  was  to  sacrifice  the  residence  of 
the  Envoy,  and  a  great  part  of  the  private  pro- 
perty of  the  officers  and  their  families,  and, 
consequently,  this  idea  was  rejected  till  it  was 
too  late  to  be  carried  into  effect. 

Round  tbe  cantonments,  therefore,  the  Aff- 
ghaos  continually  clustered,  with  the  certainty 
of  sooner  or  later  seizing  Aeir  prey;  ihe  im- 
prudence of  their  victims  having  rendered  es- 
cape  impossible. 

Here,  till  a  retreat  was  determined  upon, 
daily  fighting  took  place.  The  British  troops 
fighliDg  for  food  and  fuel,  the  AfT^hans  to  ex* 
terminate  their  foreign  invaders;  and  English 
ladies  looking  on!  Let  us  see  Lady  S:ilu's  ac- 
count of  one  of  the  battles  or  skirmishes  which 
at  this  time  were  of  almost  hourly  occurrence. 

"  I  had  taken  up  my  post  of  observation,  as 
usual,  on  tbe  top  of  the  bouse,  whence  I  had  a 
ine  view  of  tbe  field  of  action,  and  where,  by 
keeping  behind  the  eblmne)-^  I  escaped  the  bul- 
lets ttial  continaally  wbixxed  past  me.  Brig.  Sbet- 
tnu  tiaviiig  brought  forward  Rkirinlsbers  to  tbv 
brow  of  tlie  bill,  rarmeil  tlie  remainder  of  ills  in- 
fantry Into  two  squares,  tbe  one  about  200  yards 
in  Itie  rear  of  the  otlier,  tbe  tntervuniiig  npuce 
being  crammed  wilta  our  cavalry,  who,  from  (lit> 
nature  of  tbe  ground,  were  expnwed  to  the  full 
fire  of  the  enemy  wlthont  being  able  to  act  tbesi- 
selvea. 

''The  nnnber  of  the  enemy's  foot-men  must liavs 
been  upwards  of  10,000  (some  say  19,000),  and 
the  plain,  on  Ibe  N.  W.  of  tbe  billn,  wits  swept 
by  nut  less  than  3,000  or  4,000  Affghan  cavalry, 
whose  rapid  aUvance  obi  geil  Lieut.  Watlter  to  re- 
treat up  tbe  bill,  by  wbich  the  enemy  were  en- 
abled to  throw  fresh  reinfurcementH  and  ammuni' 
tion  Into  the  village  of  Bebuiaru;  a  circunutanco 
which  rendered  it  difficult  fur  him  to  bold  his 
ground. 

"Tbe  flgbt  centlnned  till  a'bout  10  o'clock,  by 
whicb  time  oar  killed  and  wounded  became  very 
numerous.  In  spite  of  tbe  execalion  done  by  our 
sbrapnell,  the  fire  of  the  enemy  told  considerably 
more  than  ours  did,  ftom  tbe  saperlerity  of  tIteUr 
Juzaiis  and  Jingals  over  our  muskets. 

"They  atso  fought  fTom  behind  sungabs  and 
hillocks,  wbilKt  our  men  were  perfectly  exposed; 
our  troops  alio  labouring  under  the  disadvantage 
of  being  drawn  up  in  square,  from  an  apprehen- 
sion of  an  attack  from  the  Afi'ghan  cavalry. 

"The  veul  of  the  gun  became  too  hot  for  tbo 
artillerymen  to  serve  it." 

"At  tbis  time,  that  Is,  at  about  haI^pRst  9  or 
10,  a  party  of  Ghaneeas  ascended  tbe  brow  of  the 
hill,  by  lbs  gorge,  where  Ibey  planted  three  stand- 
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•rds  close  to  «aob  other,  a  red,  a  yellow,  ani!  a 
Creen  one.  It  is  possible  tliat  (he  Brigadier  might 
not  have  seen  their  advance;  but  when  they  had 
nearly  attained  the  aummitj  Ihey  had  an  evident 
advanlace  over  us,  aa  their  shots  generally  told 
In  firing  np  nt  onr  men,  whose  persons  were 
wholly  exposed,  whilst  only  a  few  of  their  beads 
were  visible  to  onr  troojn,  and  the  old  faolt  of 
firing  too  high  most  probably  sent  all  oar  sbotii 
harmlessly  over  their  heads ;  for  to  hit  them  It 
was  requisite  to  fire  on  the  gronnd.  When  they 
fnlrly  appeared  above  ground.  It  was  very  evident 
that  our  men  were  not  Inclined  to  meet  them. 
Every  fleld^glass  was  now  pointed  to  the  hill  with 
intense  anxiety  by  us  In  eantonmenis,  and  we  saw 
the  officers  urging  their  men  to  advance  on  the 
enemy.  Most  consplcaoiu  were  Mackintosh,  Laing, 
Troup,  HacKenKle,  and  Layten;  who,  loeniKinraee 
the  men,  pelted  the  abazeeaa  with  atones,  as  they 
climbed  the  hill;  and,  to  do  the  ftmstlcs  Jttatiee, 
they  returned  the  assault  with  the  same  weapons. 
Nothing  would  do,— onr  men  would  not  advance, 
though  this  party  did  not  appear  to  be  lOO  In 
number.  At  length  one  of  the  Ghuseeas  rushed 
forward,  waving  bis  sword  over  his  head:  a  81- 
pahee  of  the  37tll  darted  furth  and  met  him  with  his 
bayonet;  but  Instead  of  a  straight  charge  be  gave 
him  a  kind  of  aide  stroke  with  It,  and  tbey  both 
ftll,  and  both  rose  again.  Both  were  killed  even- 
taally;  the  Gliazeea  was  shot  by  another  man. 
It  was  Very  like  the  scenes  depleted  In  the  bat- 
tles of  the  Crusaders.  The  enemy  rushed  on: 
drove  our  men  before  them  ver>*  like  a  flock  of 
sheep  with  a  wolf  at  their  heels.  They  captured 
onr  gnn.  The  artlller)-men  fought  like  heroes ;  two 
were  killed  at  the  gan;  Sergeant  Mulhail  received 
three  wounds;  poor  Laing  was  shot  whilst  wav- 
ing his  sword  over  the  gun  and  cheering  the  men. 
It  was  an  anxious  sight,  and  made  onr  hearts 
beat;  it  lasted  but  far  a  ffew  minutes." 

The  description  alone  will  make  (he  hearts 
beat  of  ladies  at  home,  who  could  probably 
imaeiue  themselves  in  circa  instances  of  similar 
peril,  taking  refuge  in  a  cellar,  bat  certainly 
not  peeping  oat  from  behind  a  chimney,  with 
ballets  whizzing  by  their  ears.  The  gan  was 
relaken,  but  eventually  recaptured  by  the  Aff- 
ghans,  of  whom  l^dy  Sale  goes  on  to  write— 

"Tbey  know  that  we  are  starving;  tbat  our 
horses  and  cattle  have  neither  grain,  bhoosa,  nor 
grass.  Tbey  have  pretty  well  eaten  up  the  bark 
of  the  treM  and  the  tender  branches;  the  horses 
gnaw  the  tent  pegs.  I  was  gravely  told  that  the 
artillery  horses  bad  eaten  the  trunnion  of  a  gun! 
This  Is  dlfflrult  of  belief;  hut  I  have  seen  my  own 
riding  horse  gnaw  voraciously  at  a  cart  whevl." 

In  this  slate  of  things  to  treat  with  their  foes 
was  their  only  resource  left,  and  a  treaty  was 
concluded  for  the  evacaation  of  the  country, 
by  which,  if  we  had  abided,  all  lives  might 
have  possibly  been  saved ;  hot  «  plot  was  laid 
to  try  the  smcerity  of  the  Envoy,  Sir  'William 
Macnaghten,  and  ne  fell  into  the  snare.  It  was 
proposed  to  him  that  Ameenoollah  Khan,  the 
most  influential  of  (he  confederate  chiefs,  shonld 
be  treacherously  seized  and  given  up  to  the 
English  as  a  prisoner,  in  return  for  which  Ma* 
homed  Akb&r  was  to  be  rewarded  with  the 
post  ofWnzecr  to  SbahSoojah!  The  readiness 
vrith  which  this  propositiuu  was  adopted  by 


Sir  William  Macnaghten  midoabtedly  titmi  , 
and  palliated  in  the  minds  of  the  chiefs  their  > 
own  subsequent  acts  of  treachery  toinidi  tte  ' 
English. 

Ihe  clearest  account  of  the  fiit«  of  the  Envoy 
is  that  given  by  Captain  Mackenzie,  indadel 
in  the  Journal  of  Lieutenant  Eyre.  A  confer- 
ence was  arranged  betweea  Habomed  Aktur 
and  Sir  William  Macnaghten,  professedly  for 
the  purpose  of  arranging  the  further  details  of 
the  proposed  conspiracy,  at  which  Captain 
Mackenzie  was  present  After  describing  tome 
preliminary  conversation,  he  says— 

"My  attention  was  then  called  off  by  an  al^ 
AlTghan  acqualnUnee  of  mine,  fonuerly  chief  •! 
the  Cabeol  police,  by  name  ebolam  Moyin-^ei* 
ileen.  I  roao  from  my  reeambant  poatare,  mt 
stood  apart  with  him  coaTemhig.  I  aAerwaidi 
remembered  that  my  (Head  betrayed  mnek  aaxMr 
aa  to  where  my  pistols  were,  and  why  I  dH  art 
carry  them  en  my  person.  I  answered  that  il- 
tbuugh  I  wore  my  sword  for  form,  U  was  aat 
necessary  at  a  friendly  coaference  to  be  uwei 
cap-d-pit.  His  discourse  was  also  fall  of  ■xtm- 
vagant  compliments,  I  auppose  for  the  piipos*  •( 
I  ailing  m»  to  sleep.  At  length  my  attcntioa  wu 
called  af  from  what  be  was  aayiag,  by  obsmlBi 
that  a  Bambar  of  men,  armed  to  the  teeth,  bad 
gradnally  approached  to  the  scene  of  esnilifMee, 
and  were  drawing  round  in  a  sort  of  circle.  This 
Lawrence  and  myself  pointed  out  to  some  of  tbt 
chief  men,  who  affected  at  first  to  drive  thea  ti 
with  whips;  but  Mahomed  Akbar  obsorvcd  ikmt  it 
was  of  no  consequence,  as  tbey  were  in  Ike  w 
eret  I  again  resumed  my  eonvorsatJoR  with 
Oholam  Moyon-ood-deen,  when  saddenly  I  beai< 
Mahomed  Akbar  caUoBt,*Begeer!begeerI'  {wOaiti 
seise!)  and  tnralng  round,  I  saw  him  grasp  IM 
Envoy's  left  haml  with  an  expraadon  la  Ua  hM 
of  the  meat  dtabollcal  fieroeity.  I  thlok  It  was 
Saltan  Jan  who  laid  held  of  the  Envoy's  r^U 
hand.  They  dragged  him  la  a  sCaopbif  poetuo 
down  the  hillock,  the  only  words  I  heard  paot 
Sir  William  utter  being,  'Az  barae  Kheodor  (fW 
Ood's  sakel)  I  saw  his  (%n,  however,  and  It  wU 
fail  of  horror  and  astonishment.  I  did  not  SM 
what  became  of  Trevor,  hat  Lawrence  was  dragged 
past  me  by  several  Affghans,  whom  I  saw  wreat 
his  weapons  fi:om  him.  Up  to  this  sooment  I  was 
ae  engroBsad  hi  observing  what  was  taking  place, 
that  I  aetaally  was  not  aware  that  lay  own  rilU 
arm  was  mastered,  that  my  urbane  fHead  held  a 
^ol  to  ny  temple,  and  that  I  was  smrosndad 
by  a  circle  of  Ghaaeeos  wi:h  drawn  swords  aad 
cocked  Juzallx.  RealstMncs  was  in  vain ;  so,  listen* 
Ing  10  tb«  exhortations  ofGholara  Moyan-«od-decih 
which  were  enforced  by  the  whistling  of  divers 
bullets  over  my  bead,  I  hurried  Ihroagh  (be  snow 
with  him  to  Ihe  place  whwe  tin  horse  was  stand* 
ing,  being  despoiled  en  romte  of  my  mUmtc,  and 
narrowly  escaptaig  dlveis  auempts  mmAm  aa  ay 
Ufe." 

The  next  day  Captain  Madteozia  was  likea 
ander  a  strong  guard  to  the  house  of  Zeaisa 
Khan,  where  a  council  of  die  chielis  was  bciag 
held.   I^re,  we  are  told,— 

"A  violent  discussion  took  place,  In  wMch  Ms- 
homed  Akbar  bore  tlie  most  prominent  part  Ws 
were  vehemently  aecasod  of  troaeher>-,  aad  •rerj'' 
thbiff  that  was  bad,  and  told  tbat  tke  wtele  of 
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(hf  truiMftttn*  of  tin  iilKfat  ynvtoui  M  bm  ■ 
lr.ek  H*lWM«d  Akbar,  mat  AwwumHsIIt  <« 
ateertabi  th«  %my'»  ■Innriiy.  Tli«y  iteeluwl 
tkal  tlwT  wAQld  now  gmt  us  at  teraw,  nave  vn 
Ike  Mireadn  af  the  wbale  of  tbe  married  familteii 
u  koittsf  e«,  all  tHe  gona,  ammaaltlon,  and  trenmre. 
At  fbia  tlan  Canany  told  me  that  an  ike  pr»- 
ctiing  day  the  Envoy'*  bead  had  been  paraded 
abMl  In  (be  court-yard;  tbat  bli  and  Trevor's 
hedles  bad  been  bang  np  In  Iho  pnbHe  basaar,  or 
etoKft;  and  thai  It  was  with  Uia  irreatest  dlffl- 
nlty  tbat  the  old  hnnrah,  Siman  Khan,  had  saved 
and  Alrey  from  being  mardered  by  a  body  •t 
h»Mtf,  wbe  had  attempted  to  rush  Into  (he  ream 
where  ibey  wore." 

There  appears  little  reason  to  doubt  tbat  Sir 
William  HacnagbteQ  wis  shot  bv  Mahomed 
Akbar  with  his  own  band ;  yet  this  was  the 
nan  with  whom  time  was  lost  in  amn^og 
the  terms  of  a  fresh  treaty,  by  which  the  mili- 
tary chiefs  credaloas  enongh  to  ssppose 
be  would  be  williiif;  to  abide the  only  ima- 
Bouhh  groand  for  this  supposition  bemg  that 
lis  ftther.  Dost  Mahomed,  was  a  prisoner  in 
(lie  hands  of  (be  English. 

December  24th,  Lady  Sale  had  (he  sad  task 
imposed  iipoD  her  of  infonniag  Lady  Macnagh- 
(en  and  Mrs.  Trevor  of  their  husbands'  assas- 
siiu(ion.  Of  the  next  day  she  might  well  note 
in  ber  journal,  "  A  dismal  Christmas  dajr,  and 
oar  situation  far  from  cheering." 

On  the  27ih  a  new  trea^  was  ratified;  and 
BOW  commenced,  under  similar  circumstances 
to  the  retreat  of  Napoletm  from  Moscow,  die 
retreat  of  the  British  forces  from  CabooL  LadjF 
Sale  continues— 

"narstfsr,  0tA  Jaavarf,  49df.— We  mamhed 
Inm  CaboBl.  Tbe  advanced  guard  cantislad  of 
tie  ddth  Qneen's,  4th  Frreiralar  Horse,  and  Skin- 
■el's  Horse,  two  H  A  six-poander  guns.  Sappers 
asd  Miners,  Mountain  Train,  and  the  lateKnvoy's 
ncert.  The  main  body  Included  the  &th  and  37th 
!*■  I;  the  tatter  In  charge  of  treasure;  Anderson's 
berse,  the  Shah's  flth  regiment,  two  H.  A.  slx- 
peaader  guns.  Tbe  rear  guard  was  eamposed  of 
the  Mtb  M.  I..  5th  Cavalry,  and  twa  six-poundf>r 
K.  A.  guna.  The  force  conahted  of  abaat  4,600 
■gfettag  men,  and  12,000  fbltowers. 

"  Tbe  troops  left  cautanments  bath  by  the  rear 
nte  and  the  hraach  to  tbe  rtght  af  It,  wbleh 
ktd  been  made  yesterday  by  throwing  down  part 
•f  tbe  rampart  to  form  a  bridge  over  tbe  dltcb. 
All  was  eenfosion  ft-om  before  daylight.  Tbe  day 
*u  clear  and  fk-osty;  tbe  snow  nearly  a  foot 
4np  on  the  gronnd;  tbe  thermometer  considerably 
Mew  freexlng  point." 

With  what  kind  of  talent  Oie  retreat  was 
Gondncted  we  mty  learn  from  the  following 
passage:— 

*'flTetf  Btren  iMd  heea  laM  en  the  neeeaslty  of 
*  bridge  ever  tbe  Oabeal  river,  about  half  a  mile 
fna  cantonments,  hi  vain  had  Stort  represented 
•T«r  sud  over  again,  that  as  the  river  was  per- 
r«ry  hrdsble,  It  wss  a  laboar  of  time  and  In- 
Btlllty;  with  snow  a  foot  deep,  tbe  men  must  gel 
ttelr  feet  wet.  However,  as  asual.  ever)'  senrible 
pnpoallion  was  overruled;  and  Sturt  was  sent. 
iMf  before  daylight,  le  m^e  the  bridge  with  gun 
Gttrtsgfls.  They  nwld  not  he  placed  Avernight, 
u  the  ARlgtaans  would  have  carried  theai  et:  be 


had  tfeemfMre  to  weifc  for  haara  np  to  hln  hips  in 
water,  with  Um  cemfbrtaUe  aseuraaee  that,  when 
Us  unprefltable  task  was  laishad,  he  could  net 
hape  finr  dry  clothes  uatil  the  end  of  the  march, 
and  Immediately  on  qolttlng  the  water  they  were 
an  frnaen  stiff.  I  da  not  mention  this  as  an  liw 
diTidual  grtevanee,  but  to  show  (ho  Ineleniency 
of  the  weather,  and  tbe  general  misery  sustained. 

"Tbe  bnliacks  had  great  dIfDcnIty  In  dragging 
these  gun  cwrriagos  tbreugb  (he  snow,  and  when 
the  bridge  was  made  It  was  proved  to  be  an  on- 
aeflessary  expense  ef  time  aad  labsar.  The  bag* 
gage  aUght  have  fordetl  the  river  with  greateaae, 
a  little  above  the  bridge,  where  it  was  not  deep. 
Mrs.  Start  and  I  rode  with  Um  hersemen  throagh 
the  river,  lu  preference  to  attempting  the  rattling 
brldgs  of  planks  laid  across  tbe  gan  earriageei 
but  the  camp  fellewers  delenubied  not  to  ga 
tliraagh  the  water,  and  Jostled  for  Iheir  turns  to 
go  over  the  bridge.  This  delay  was  tbe  origin  of 
(he  day's  misfortune,  which  involved  the  loss  of 
■eariy  all  the  baggage,  md  the  greater  part  of 
the  eemmlasarlat  stores." 

Hie  rear  guard,  as  it  left  the  cantonments, 
was  fired  upon  by  the  Affghans  who  had  token 
possession}  and  not  a  single  day  passed  with- 
out every  available  o|^rtniiity  being  seised 
for  an  stuck  upon  the  retreating  force.  The 
whole  coiutry  was  a  swamp  encrusted  with 
ice,  aad  even  the  ladies  of  (be  camp  were  ex- 
posed both  to  the  fire  of  the  enemy  aud  the 
extreme  rigour  of  an  inclement  season. 

"There  were  no  tente,  save  two  or  tbcee  small 
palls  that  arrived.  Alt  scraped  away  the  saaw 
aa  best  ibey  might,  to  make  a  place  to  lie  down 
en.  The  evening  and  night  were  intensely  coldi 
ae  Aied  fsr  man  or  beast  precarable,  except  a  taw 
bandfals  of  bbaosa,  for  which  we  paid  from  Ave 
to  ten  rupees.  Captain  Johnson,  In  our  great 
dlstrees,  kindly  pitched  a  small  pall  ever  un:  bat 
ft  was  dark,  and  wa  had  f^pegs;  the  wind  blew 
in  under  the  slileb,  and  1  felt  myself  gradually 
tUWtning.  I  left  the  bedding,  which  was  oecopied 
by  Mrs,  start  and  her  husband,  aad  doabled  up 
my  legs  In  a  straw  chair  ef  Johnson's,  eevering 
myseir  with  ny  poshteen  " 

On  the  morning  of  tbe  second  day  several 
men  were  found  froxen  to  death,  among  whom 
was  Mr.  Conductor  Macpvgnr.  On  the  third 
Lady  Sale  was  wounded,  and  Captain  Sturt,  her 
son-in-law,  killed. 

"After  passing  through  some  very  sharp  lilng, 
we  came  upon  Mnjot  Thain's  horse,  which  bad 
been  shot  through  (he  loins.  When  we  u'ere  su|^- 
posed  to  be  In  comparative  safety,  poor  Start  rode 
back  (to  see  after  Thain  I  believe) :  bis  horse  was 
shot  nnder  bim,  and  before  he  could  ri!«e  tium  the 
graand  be  neelved  a  severe  waund  in  tbe  ab- 
demon.  It  was  with  great  difflculty  he  was  lield 
open  a  pany  by  two  people,  aad  branghl  into 
camp  St  Khoord  Cabaol. 

"  The  pony  Mrs.  Start  rode  was  woanded  In  the 
ear  and  nerk.  1  bad  fortunately  one  ball  in  my 
arm ;  three  others  parsed  through  my  poshleen  near 
tbe  sboalder  without  doing  me  any  Injury.  The 
party  that  Ared  on  us  w'ere  not  above  ffty  yards 
from  us,  and  we  owed  our  escape  to  arging  our 
horses  on  as  t^t  as  they  could  go  over  a  read, 
where,  at  aay  other  time,  we  ahenld  have  walked 
eur  harses  very  earefhlly. 
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"The  main  attack  of  tba  enemy  was  on  (ke  ee- 
lumn,  baggage,  and  rear  gnard;  aad  fortniiate  U 
was  for  Mrs.  Stnrt  aad  myself  Uut  we  kept  wltk 
tke  cbleA.  WsBld  to  G«I  tkat  Start  kad  dene 
so  Hkewlse,  and  not  gone  back. 

"Poor  atwt  was  laid  on  tke  sMe  of  a  buk, 
wltb  bis  wife  and  myself  beside  bim.  It  began 
SROwing  boavily:  Jebason  and  Bygrave  got  aone 
xnmmulfl  (coane  blankets)  tbrown  over  us.  Dr. 
Brj-ce,  H.  A.,  came  and  examined  Start's  wound: 
be  dressrd  it;  but  I  dbw  by  (be  expression  uf  bla 
eoiinleaanee  that  there  was  no  kepe.  He  after- 
wards kindly  cut  the  ball  ont  of  my  wrist,  aad 
dressed  bolb  my  wounds." 
Of  the  folIowiDg  day  Lady  Sale  writes— 
''Mora  than  oae  half  of  the  force  Is  now  frost- 
bitten or  wounded;  and  most  of  the  aen  can 
■eareely  pat  a  feat  to  tke  graand. 

"This  Is  the  fenctk  day  that  ear  cattle  have 
bad  no  feed;  aad  tke  men  are  starred  wUh  toU 
and  banger." 

An  offer  was  now  made  by  Hahompd  Akbar 
to  take  the  married  mea,  with  their  wives  and 
families,  under  his  immediate  protection,  he 
goarantefling  them  hoDoarable  treatment,  and 
safe  condact  to  Peshawur.  This  offer  it  was 
necessary  to  accept,  although  the  choice  was 
only  one  behveea  certain  destruction  and  « long 
imprisonment   Lient.  Eyre  says. 

Up  te  UUs  time  scarcely  one  of  tke  ladlesbad 
tasted  a  lual  since  leaving  Caboel.  Seme  bad 
Infants  a  few  days  old  at  the  breast,  and  were 
unable  to  stand  witbont  assistance.  Others  were 
so  fer  advanced  in  pregnancy,  that,  under  ordinary 
cImunsUnces,  a  walk  acroiua  drawing-room  would 
have  been  an  exertion;  yet  these  helplees  women, 
with  their  young  families,  had  already  been  obliged 
to  rough  It  on  the  backs  of  cameU,  and  on  the 
tops  of  the  baggage  yaboss;  those  who  bad  a 
horse  to  ride,  or  were  capable  of  sitting  on  one, 
were  considered  fertanato  indeed.  Most  kad  been 
witbont  staeltor  since  quitting  the  cantoaawat— 
their  servants  bad  nearly  all  deserted  or  been 
killed — and,  with  the  exception  ef  Lady  Macnaghten 
and  Mrs.  Trevor,  tliey  bad  lost  all  their  baggage, 
having  natbing  in  the  world  left  but  the  clolhos 
on  their  backii;  tAojre,  rn  the  case  of  some  of  the 
hiTalidfl,  cenfilsted  of  night  drenaea  in  which  they 
had  started  from  Cabool  In  their  litters.  Vnder 
such  circumstances  a  few  more  hours  would  pro- 
bably have  seen  some  of  them  stiffening  corses. 
The  offier  of  Mnhened  Akbar  was  consequently 
tkeir  only  ebancs  of  prMervation.  The  busbanda, 
better  cbilhed  and  hardy,  would  have  Infinitely 
preferred  taking  their  ehnnce  with  the  troops; 
but  where  1»  the  man  who  would  prefer  his  own 
saffty,  when  he  thought  be  could  by  his  presence 
assi't  and  console  those  npar  and  dear  to  bimV" 
Before  we  follow  Lady  Sale  and  her  com- 
paoiohs  into  their  captivity,  let  us,  to  connect 
our  account  of  the  more  important  historical 
facta,  refer  to  Lieut.  Eyre's  account  (which 
few,  pM'haps,  have  not  seen)  of  the  last  stand 
of  the  handful  of  troops  that  aunrived  on  the 
seventh  day's  march,  and  the  complete  anni- 
hilation of  the  amy 

"JaAuarf  iaiA.— The  moni'ng  dawned  as  they 
appruacbed  Gundamnk,  revealing  to  the  enemy, 
wbo  bad  tbl.i  Ume  Increased  censiderably  In  (heir 
front  and  rear.  Uie  InslgnlSeaace  of  their  nnaterl- 


cal  strength.  To  avoid  the  vigorous  aaMaltalhtt  • 
were  new  made  by  tbelr  confident  foo,  tbef  win  ' 
compelled  to  leave  tke  road,  aad  take  ap  a  to- 
fonalve  position  on  a  holgkt  to  tke  left  of  it,  whm 
(key  made  a  fMolnto  stand,  determined  U  idl 
tbelr  Uvea  at  tke  dearest  possible  price.  At  lib 
tlau  tkey  couM  only  mnsier  akont  twenty  mm- 
kets. 

"Some  Afi'gbaa  horsemen,  appreachlng  frentfei 
direction  of  Gundanak,  were  now  brckosed  (•, 
and  an  attempt  was  made  by  Lieut.  Hay  to  ratw  < 
npoa  some  padfc  arrangement.  HoslUiUes,  wen 
for  a  few  minutes  suspended,  and,  al  the  inviu- 
tlon  of  a  chief,  M%)or  GrifAths,  the  senior  eficci, 
accompanied  by  Hr.  Blewitt  to  act  as  Inlcrpntw, 
desronded  the  kilt  te  a  eeaference. 

"Several  ASkbaaa  naw  aseended  the  hciiM, 
aad  assnined  a  Irlendly  tone  towards  Ike  IllUt  ' 
party  tben  stationed ;  but  tke  calm  was  e(  ihwt 
daralion,  for  Ike  soldiers,  getting  preveked  at  aw-  | 
eral  attempts  being  made  to  snatcb  awar  thcii  , 
arms,  resumed  a  hostile  attitude,  and  drove  tba  i 
intruders  iercely  down.     The  die  was  now  cart,  , 
and  their  fate  sealed ;  for  the  enemy,  taktog  \t  \ 
their  post  on  an  opposite  hlU,  marked  of  nu 
after  man,  officer  after  ofBcer,  witk  unerriag  sin. 
Parties  of  Afghans  rushed  ap  at  Intervals  to  c«»- 
pleto  the  woik  af  extermtnatlaa,  bnt  were  as  eftoi 
driven  back  by  the  stUl  danatless  kandfel  of  ia- 
vindbles.    At  lonfftk  nearly  all  being  weaaM 
more  or  less,  a  flnal  onset  of  the  enemy,  swecd 
in  band,  tersrinated  (he  uaetaal  straggle,  and  csa- 
pleted  the  dismia  tragedy.    HiU»r  Oria(h8  ud 
Nr.  Blewitt  bad  been  previously  led  off  to  a  neifb- 
bouring  fort,  and  were  thus  saved.  Uf  those  wban 
they  left  behind,  'Captain  Souter  alone,  wilhttoM 
or  four  privates,  was  spared,  and  carried  off  CM- 
tive,  having  received  a  severe  wound  in  the  sboatdet; 
ho  had  tied  round  kla  waist  before  leaving  Jig- 
dnUuk  the  coloani  of  his  regisaeat,  which  were  Ihm 
miracaleusly  presen-ed. 

"It  only  reauins  to  relate  tke  fote  irflhosslew 
ofiBcers  and  men  who  rode  ou  ahead  of  the  rest 
aftor  pawing  the  barriers.  Six  of  the  twelve  of- 
ficers, CspUins  Bellew,  Collier,  Hopkins,  LieoL 
Bird,  Drs.  Uarpur  and  Brj'don,  reachetl  rutiebabad 
in  safety,  the  other  six  having  dropped  graduall)' 
off  by  the  way  and  been  destroyed.  Ueceived  t) 
(be  friendly  proressioos  of  some  peasants  near  the 
above-named  town,  wbo  brought  (Item  bnad  (• 
eat,  tbey  unwisely  delayed  a  few  momenU  to  aa- 
tisry  tbo  cravings  ofkunger;  the  Inhabitants  meas- 
while  armed  themselves,  aiwl,  aaddenl)'  aaUyisi; 
forib,  cut  down  Captain  Bellow  and  UeuL  Biid; 
Captains  Collyer  and  Hopkings,  and  Drs.  Baipsr 
and  Brydon,  rode  off,  and  were  pursued;  tbetbR* 
former  were  overtaken  and  slain  wiinia  rearmllcs 
of  Jellalabftd;  Or.  Brydon  by  a  miracle  escaped, 
and  was  the  only  ofDccr  of  the  whole  Cabod 
force,  who  reached  tAat  garrison  in  ufely. 

"Such  was  the  memorable  retreat  of  the  British 
army  from  Cabool,  wblcb,  viewed  in  all  its  cii^ 
enmstaneea,— In  the  military  conduct  which  preceded 
and  brought  about  sack  a  eenaunawUna,  iha  trea^ 
cry,  disaster,  and  suffiBriag  which  accanpanied  it, 
— i.1,  perhaps,  witbout  a  parallel  In  hiatory.'' 

Before  ihe  catastrophe  General  Elphin&tobC 
and  Brigadiers  Sfaelton  and  Johnson,  the  two 
seniors  in  command,  still  cUaginc  to  (be  hoM 
of  Qblaintng  «  sJb  escort  from  Mnhoaed  Ju- 
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bar,  placed  themselves  in  the  power  of  that 
chieftain  in  another  coafereoce,  at  the  dose  of 
iiiich  the^  fonnd  themselves  prisoners  in  his 
camp,  or  General  Elpbtnstone,  who  besides 
the  nataral  infirmities  of  age,  suffered  from  a 
state  of  health  which  had  impaired  (he  powers 
of  mind  and  body,  we  need  only  add,  that  he 
died  in  captivity;  and  that  from  the  first  he 
appears  to  have'  been  conscions  of  his  onfitness 
for  the  service,  which  he  wonid  gladly  have 
declined,  conid  be  have  done  so  with  hononr. 
The  responsibililv  of  bis  errors  lies  with  those 
1^  appointed  nim  to  the  post,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  suffered  brave  men  to  be  neglected. 

We  relnm  to  Lady  Sale  and  her  companions, 
now  compelled  to  retrace  their  steps  throngh 
the  dreaafnl  scenes  of  recent  slaogbter,  and 
with  feelings  which  it  wovid  indeed  be  vain 
to  attempt  to  describe. 

''The  road  wu  covered  with  Rwfnllr  mangled 
bcdles,  all  naked  .-ifty-elghtCiiropeRnii  were  ronnt- 
«d  in  tke  Tungliee  and  dip  of  the  Nullah;  the 
aallTM  innnmiM-able.  Nombers  m(  camp  followers, 
fill  alive,  riroiit-bltten  and  starving;  aoaie  perfect- 
ly oit  of  their  senaeii  and  idiotic.  Hi^or  Bwart, 
SIth,  and  Hi^r  Sentt,  44th,  were  roeomised  as 
we  paased  then;  with  some  atbera.  The  sight 
VIS  dreadful;  th*  itmell  of  the  blood  sickening; 
and  the  corpites  lay  so  thick  It  was  Impomlble  to 
look  from  them,  as  It  required  rare  to  guide  my 
bome  so  as  not  to  tread  upon  the  bodies:  bat  It 
M  unneeessaTy  to  dwelt  on  sach  a  distressing  and 
revollinp  subject." 

For  the  details  of  the  captivity  we  must  refer 
oar  readers  to  the  volnme  itself,  which  few  of 
(be  reading  public  will  be  withoal ;  bat  briefly 
it  may  be  stated,  that  Lady  Sale,  while  she  tells 
ns  that  nothing  could  satisfy  her  woman's  ven- 
geance against  Mahomed  Akoar  for  the  assassina- 
lioa  of  the  Envoy,  and  massacre  of  an  army, 
placed  by  trea^  under  bis  nominal  escort,  yet 

I  admits  that  on  the  whole  he  treated  his  prisoo- 

i  crswell. 

**It  Is  trae,"  she  adds,  ''we  have  not  common 
MBforls,  but  what  we  denominate  such  are  un- 
known to  Affgban  females;  they  always  sleep  on 
tke  leor,  ^c^  hardships  unknown  to  u.    It  Is 
tne,  we  have  been  taken  about  the  eointry,  ex* 
posed  to  heat, 'cold,  nla,  Ae.;  bat  «e  were  their 
BWn  women.    It  was,  and  Is,  very  disagreeable: 
'   bit  still  we  are,  4e/he(o, prisoners;  notwlthiitsnd- 
<t>it  Akbar  still  pMsists  In  calling  as— honoored 
I    gunts:  and,  as  rapllves,  I  say  wo  are  well  treat- 
'   ri-   He  has  given  w  eommen  coarse  chlntx, 
I    ud  coarse  longcloth  too,  wher«w)th  to  clothe  our- 
I    Mh-es; — I  must  not  use  the  word  dress:  and  mak- 
Id|  op  these  articles  has  given  us  oecnpatlon; 
iscreased  by  having  to  work  with  raw  cotton, 
«Ua  wa  have  to  twM  Into  thread  Ht  onraelves. 
We  sBlfered  more  ftem  nneleanllness  than  anything 
elsa.   n  was  above  ten  days  after  oar  departnra 
Brm  Caboel,  berore  I  liad  the  eppoitunlty  to  change 
ay  clothes,  or  even  to  take  them  off  and  put  them 
•a  again,  and  wash  myself:  and  fortunate  were 
Oiwe  who  did  not  possess  nurh  live  stock,  ft 
wu  not  until  after  osr  arrival  here  CatSp^wakee, 
that  we  completely  got  rid  of  lice,  which 
We  denominated  infantry:   the  fleas,   for  which 
Affghanistan  is  ftmed  (and  particularly  Cabool), 
w«  call  light  cavalry  " 


In  aggravalioD  of  their  snfferii^s  (but  for  this 
Bli^omed  Akbar  conld  not  be  acconntable) 
came  an  eatthtinake,  in  which  the  whole  par^ 
escaped  only  by  miracle  from  being  cmahea  and 
buried  under  nlling  rains. 

"I  had  gone  np  ataira  to  see  after  my  elotbes; 
for  servants  bring  scarce,  we  get  a  sweeper,  who 
also  acts  as  saces,  to  wash  for  us;  and  I  bang 
them  up  to-  dry  on  the  flat  roof:  we  iliapense  with 
starch  and  ironing  and  In  oar  present  situation  we 
must  learn  to  do  everything  that  Is  useful.  But 
to  return  to  the  earthquake.  For  seme  time  I 
balanced  myiieir  as  well  as  I  eoBid;  till  I  felttbe 
roof  was  giving  way.  I  fOrtanatoly  ■aeoaedod  In 
romovtng  turn  my  position  before  the  roof  of  «ar 
room  fell  In  with  a  dreadfhl  crash.  The  roof  of 
the  stairs  fell  In  as  I  descended  them ,  but  did 
SM  BO  l^jary.  Ail  my  anxiety  w«s  for  Mrs.  Start; 
but  I  could  only  see  a  heap  of  robbtah.  I  wu 
nearly  bewildered,  when  I  heard  the  JoyfOl  sound, 
'Lady  Sale,  cone  h«re,  all  are  safe;'  and  1  found 
the  wbele  par^  knli^ured  In  the  court  yard." 

The  rest  of  itie  (ale  is  soon  told.  Winter 
wore  wearily  away.  With  ntaming  spring  it 
became  practicable  to  force  (he  moontaiD  passes 
with  new  amies,  msbing,  now,  to  victory 
and  revenge.  Fearftil  was  that  revenge,  and 
another  dtak  spot  does  it  add  to  the  darkest 
page  in  the  history  of  onr  Indian  conquests. 
Villages  bnmt— vineyards  uprooted— the  inha- 
bitants of  towns  put  to  the  sword  — the  great 
bazaar  of  Cabool  levelled  to  the  gronnd  (once 
an  architectural  monument  of  the  middle  ages, 
remarkable  through  the  £a»t — now  in  its  ruins, 
a  roonnment  of  British  vandalism)— and  the 
whole  country  laid  waste:  these  were  the  glo- 
ries of  the  second  campaign,  the  deeds  which 
Englishmen  will  never  name  withont  a  blush, 
and  over  which  humanity  wilt  long  weep. 
We  will  not  dwell  upon  a  picture  wjiich  has 
bat  one  redeeming  feature— ihe  rescue  of  the 
prisoners. 

The  defeated  troops  of  Mahomed  Akbar  had 
retreated  up  the  country,:  the  prisoners  were 
left  in  the  charge  of  a  native  chief,  who  was 
not  slow  to  perceive  the  favourable  opportu- 
nity of  enriching  himself  by  making  tenns  for 
their  surrender,  and  these  terms  it  was  no  long- 
er  difBcnIt  to  arrange.  On  the  16th  of  Sep- 
tember, after  nine  months  of  captivity,  the 
party  left  their  prison  to  commence  their  none- 
ward  march.  But  their  dangers  were  not  yet 
ended,  and  more  dian  once,  utterly  incapable 
of  defence,  thev  ran  the  most  imminent  risk  of 
being  retaken  6y  powerful  bodies  of  Affghans 
still  lingering  in  their  neighbourhood.  The  next 
day,  however,  certain  inlormation  was  received 
of  the  exact  position  of  (he  armies  andor  Gen- 
eral Nolt  and  General  Pollock,  happily  not  fhr 
distant  The  army  of  General  Nott  was  die 
nearest  to  the  party,  and  we  learn  with  aston- 
ishment, that,  while  they  were  yet  in  peril. 
General  Nott  reftised  to  send  a  brigade  to  their 
assistance,  alleging  that  his  troops  were  fati- 
gued. They  were  only  saved  at  the  last  mo- 
ment by  the  forced  march  of  a  brigade  dis- 
patched by  General  Pollock.  At  the  bead  of 
that  brigaoe  was  General  Sale,  and  to  save  his 
wife  ana  daughter,  with  their  fellow-caplives, 
was  the  birth-d«y  service  of  his  sixtieth  year. 
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Two  large  parties  of  ASzbsns  were  about  to 
attack  the  little  band,  wheu  the  advaoco  or 
General  Sale  wilh  the  3nl  dragoons  compelled 
tbein  to  retire.  Lady  Sale  was  sufTering  from 
fever,  and.  incapable  of  silting  ddod  her  hone, 
was  enduring  the  torture  of  riding  in  one  of 
the  rude  jolting-cars  of  the  country,  when  a 
letter  arrived  wilh  the  news  that  her  husband 
was  at  hand.  Instantly  her  atrei^h  was  re* 
novated,  and,  shaking  off  fever  and  all  ills,  she 
awaited  with  aiuieiy  the  moment  of  his  arrival. 
Every  eye  was  strained  in  die  direction  in 
which  it  was  supposed  he  wonld  appear,  A 
clond  of  dost  was  his  forerunner.  We  can 
imagine  the  sensations  with  which  that  cloud  was 
seen  to  rise  on  the  wind.  "It  is  bel  It  is  Sale! 
We  are  saved,  we  are  saved !" 

"  It  is  ImpoMible  lo  express  our  feelings 
fiale'fl  aypreaeb.  T«  my  daughter  and  nyaelf 
kufpiMtm  so  long  dtrlayad,  «a  (o  be  alaoat  an- 
•xpected,  was  •ctiallj-  painfal,  awl  acconpaiiied 
by  a  ehoiting  sensation,  wUcb  eould  net  •bteia 
tbe  roller  of  tears.  When  we  arrived  where  tbe 
Infimtr)'  were  peated,  they  cbeered  all  tbeesptiveii 
•a  they  passed  tbem;  and  tbe  men  of  the  13th 
pressed  forward  to  weleone  ua  Individ  luilly.  Moat 
of  tbe  men  bad  a  little  word  of  hearty  congratu- 
lation to  offer,  each  la  ble  own  style,  on  the  re- 
steration  of  hie  cotoneI'M  wife  and  daugliter:  and 
then  mj  higUy-wroagtat  feeUngs  fonnd  the  desired 
leilef;  and  I  esald  scarcely  apeak  to  tbaak  the 
■oldiers  fsr  their  sympathy,  whitat  the  teng  wltb- 
heM  tears  new  fennd  their  cmtssw  Ob  airlvlag 
at  the  eai^  Captain  Baeklioos  ired  a  royal  sa- 


late  frsm  his  msHtsIn  trnla  gaas:  and  wat  nif  ^ 
oar  eld  Mends,  bat  all  the  enoeia  hi  the  part; 
cane  to  offer  congratalatieia,  aad  wetcaae  ev  | 

relam  from  oaptlvily."  | 
Here  we  might  appropriately  conclude,  bai  < 
we  canoot  do  so  without  again  calling  attcBtioB 
(o  Ae  cause  of  the  miseries  and  disasien  n 
have  been  describing.    Upon  the  impoUcj  of 
die  WW  we  need  say  nothing— upon  mat  wn 
is  bat  one  opinion;  but  upon  the  emdiicf  of 
the  war  there  most  be  n  rarther  inqniry,  sad 
we  demand  one  inio  the  tysfm  which  now 
governs  aulitary  patronage-  the  root  of  tbe  eriL 
One  day,  if  lu  system  continues,  it  will  coM 
us  our  Eastern  Empire.   Napoleon  rose  by  ap- 
preciating talent  whenever  it  was  available  lor 
his  purpose,  and  fell  when  he  beeame  jealoes 
of  tne  fame  of  his  best  generals,  and  soa^ 
chiefly  to  strengthen  his  throne  by  rcnewiog 
the  privileges  of  a  worn-out  Mistocncy.   Tbe  i 
system  ooght  to  be  Immtdiatdy  the  mjea  sf  [ 
a  parliamentary  investigation.  If,  however,  ike  , 
inquiry,  which  is  inevitable,  sbonld  be  coD&ned  | 
to  coa'rt  mariials,  the  fint  court  martial  to  be 
appointed  should  be  one  to  inquire  into  tbe 
case  of  Colonel  Dennie;  and  the  first  man  is 
demand  thai  inquiry,  presuming  that  he  is  able 
to  meet  the  charges  brought  aeunst  him  by  tbt 
Uographer  of  that  distinguished  officer '  who 
might  nave  saved  the  army,  is  the  present  Lord 
Keene— created  a  baron  of  the  UnilH  Eingdo* 
for  his  alleged  milUaiy  services  at  Ghnxaee. 


The  Life  of  a  Travelling  PAysieiaiit  from  hit  First  Introduction  to  PracUee;  n- 
cluding  Twenty  Year^  Wanderings  through  the  greater  part  of  Europe.  3  vols. 
8vo.  Londoa:  1S43. 

(fBOM  tbe  EDIIfBCRGB  BEVIKW.) 


This  is  a  rambling,  discursive  book, — the 
work  of  a  clever  and  acute  obser\'er;  but  no- 
wise remarkable  for  either  thinking  or  style. 
It  has  been  put  together  with  as  little  pains  as 
we  ever  remember  to  have  seen  e&empufied  in 
the  opergtion  of  book-making.  But  it  is,  npoa 
tbe  whole^  amusing ;  and  it  leads  us  to  think 
faTOnmbly  of  the  author  himself.  Sir  George 
Lefevre  (for  so  the  writer  is  confidently  named 
in  some  of  the  periodical  publications  of  tbe 
day3  has  seen  much  of  life—a  great  deal  more 
than  be  chooses  to  communicate;  and  in  what 
he  has  here  revealed,  it  is  not  always  easy  to 
distinguish  between  'Dichiung'  and  'Wakrteil;' 
—to  borrow  the  title  of  Goethe's  Jfemoirji,  which 
he  had  chosen  by  way  of  motto.  Nothing,  at 
any  rate,  can  be  more  careless  than  his  manner 
of  throinng  together  his  loose  remarks  on  men 
and  things}  aoUiing  more  commonplaoe  than 
two-third^  of  the  matter  with  which  he  has  fill- 
ed up  the  predestined  and  favourite  nomber 
of  three  volumes.  But  (he  remaining  portion  con- 
sists of  quaint  anecdote,  and  descriptions  of 


scenes  and  characters,  such  as  only  an  intimate 
acquaintance  with  the  interior  of  foreign  life 
could  have  enable  him  to  delineate;  joined  with 
tbe  shrewd  judgments  of  a  cosmopolite  on  lbs 
world  about  him.  A  little  more  knowledge  of 
langnwes,  we  shonld  have  lhon|^  would  uve 
done  Km  no  harm:  bis  German  is  somtwhst 
elementary ;  his  sins  against  French  orthograjAy 
Calbeit  an  accomplishment  on  which  he  pndes 
himself)  unpardonable;  while  with  Pulisn  and 
Russian,  thoudk  he  lived  sixteen  years  in  (bese 
countries,  he  aoes  not  seem  to  possess  any  ac- 
quaintance. He  at  least  di^gnres  the  names 
of  places  and  people  in  a  manner  only  equalled 
by  the  most  slovenly  of  modem  tourists.  Bni 
as  he  has  managed  to  live  and  thrive  withost 
them,  BO  he  succeeds  in  giving  his  readers 
tolerable  insight  into  many  things,  of  which 
some  writers  of  greater  iwetenaions  covey  no 
idea.  Altogether,  had  we  been  consulted,  in 
our  consaltioK  capacity,  as  to  whether  the  re- 
cords of  the  life  of  our  medical  friend  should 
be  given  to  the  public,  we  should  have  felt 
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!   lome  dilBcuIly  in  advuiag  on  the  case:  as  it 
I   is,  we  are  glad  that  no  opporUiuity  was  affonl- 
ed  us  of  giving  the  austerer  couDsel. 

The  '(ravelUog  physician'  first  introduces 
hinueir  to  OS  in  his  capacity  of  modical  stu- 
deot;  having  just  picked  up  knowledge  enough 
'  (0  fancy  himself  the  victim  of  all  the  ills  which 
lesh  is  heir  to.  It  was  under  this  cooviction 
that  he  staited  on  his  travels^  alter  obiainiuK 
iii  degree  at  Edinhnrgh.  'Each  pain  *ni  aclie> 
lays  be,  'every  uncomfortable  sensation  which 
'I  experienced,  seemed  to  indicate  the  last  stage 
'«f  coQSumptioB.  I  was  coolinuaily  feeling  my 
'pulse,  talung  a  deep  inspiration  to  discover 
<  whether  I  had  any  pain  in  my  chcttt,  attentive 
'  to  every  little  symptom  which  might  tend  to 
'strengthen  the  opinion  which  I  had  formed 
'  of  my  case.  I  had  two  objects  to  attain,  and 
'  their  mutual  accomplishment  was  necessary 
*(o  my  existence.  1  had  to  regain  my  own 
'  heilth,  and  to  procure  the  means  of  so  doing 
<l>y  endeavouring  to  restore  the  health  of 
'  others.' 

The  unpromising  resource  of  East  or  West 
bdia  practice  was  of  course  the  first  thing 
which  offered  itself  under  these  peculiar  cir- 
cnmstances;  but  fortunately,  as  it  turned  out 
for  our  physician,  his  eudeavonrs  for  employ- 
ueDt  in  those  quarters  did  not  succeed;  attd  in 
September  1819,  after  a  period  of  that  trying 
auc  anxious  uncertainty  which  is  usually  allott- 
ed to  the  yoong  jpitgrim  in  his  outset  in  that 

trofession — one  oi  the  roughest  passages  in  the 
fe  of  iM,  and  one  with  the  sufferings  of  which 
j  (here  is  the  least  sympathy  to  be  met  with— 
'  be  foQod  himself  comfortably  established  as 

tnvelling  physicim  to  Lord  ,  then  leaving 

Eogiand  in  the  last  stage  of  consumption,  ^^'e 
■ight,  were  it  proper,  fill  up  the  blank  with 
the  name  of  a  Scottish  nobleman  of  no  ordinary 
character;  one  of  those  sanguine  temperaments 
10  often  found  in  conjunction  with  predisposi- 
'   lioD  to  this  malady;  the  projector  of  schemes 
«r  singular  ma^itode,  wno  livedo  like  many 
■  umilar  projectors,  a  little  before  Us  tim^  aiul 
'  woold  have  found  in  onr  days  a  much  wider 
field  of  action,  and  fellow-visionaries  as  zealous 
as  himself. 

Eaglish  physicians  had  not  (hen  attained  the 
nebncboly  learning  with  which  they  now  es- 
timate ihe  several  varieties  of  air  and  tempera- 
lore  in  the  regions  to  which  they  recommend 
the  victims  of  that  appalling  complaint.  They 
Huigned  their  patienti  to  various  by-places  of 
w  newly  opened  Continent;  but  with  results 
Mch  the  same.  Spain  was  luked  i»f  for  winter^ 
■OS— then  Hon^Kei^-tben  Tonloase— and  Pan 
^a>  finftlly  determined  on,  where  the  southern 
Hcezes  Mow  freshly  from  the  glittering  icy 
wall  of  the  Pyrenees,  full  in  sight.  'Qui  diable 
'  voDs  a  coQseill^  de  veoir  ici '  said  the 
WBqnes,  as  they  pointed  to  their  mountains. 
The  first  breezes  of  spring  heralded  the  depar- 
lure  of  (be  poor  invatid,  and  procured  the  doc- 
^  w  release,  and  a  pleasant  solitary  tour  in 
Pyrenees,  where  a  village  iEsculapius  seems 
to  have  lauded  him  out  of  his  laneies  about 
hu  beauki  and  we  hear  no  more  of  hit  con- 

SIHMioB. 

Afler  the  temunalion  of  this  engagement,  we 


find  him  again  in  London,  exerting  himself  'to 

Set  on'  in  the  usual  coarse  of  his  profession, 
[e  nearly  succeeded  in  a  great  canvass  for  a 
Dispensary;  but  at  last,  although  he  could 
prove  by  his  books  that  he  had  secured  two- 
thirds  of  the  bona  fide  subscribers,  the  can- 
didate whom  be  feared  the  least  '  created  up- 
'  wards  of  a  hundred  old  women,  whose  proxies 

*  threw  me,'  be  says,  '  into  the  minority  t  I  was 
*in  a  rage,  and  the  directors  were  in  a  rage, 

*  and  a  council  was  called,  and  a  law  was  pass- 
'  ed  which  prevented  such  proceedings  for  the 
'future;  but  bad  no  retrospective  influence,  and 
'  it  did  not  help  me.' 

Afler  three  or  Ibnr  more  years  of  bard  study, 
anxious  expectations,  and  no  fees,  he  accepts 

a  situation  With  Prince  ,  at  Paris,  as  »• 

mily  physician,  for  five  years. 

'Ttte  PrincB  was  •  man  wbn  Dveil  for  the  day, 
and  only  thought  of  the  marrow  u  ahle  to  pro- 
eore  him  ponibl}'  moro  entertatament  than  the  day. 
He  aeidvm  read,  and  If  be  did.  It  waa  snly  a  pam- 
phlet, or  the  laat  new  novel  pahllaked  hy  AvoeaL 
With  poIUiea  he  never  trouhitid  hlauelf;  or  he  had, 
peihapa,  been  too  much  troubled  by  thvm.  As  r»* 
aarded  general  literatare,  however,  he  aeemed  te 
be  quite  on  fitlt ;  he  knew  the  nerits  of  most  an- 
ttaora,  and  cuuld  equally  point  out  their  defects. 
Speak  of  chemistry,  he  seemed  Ifarosgbly  acquaint- 
ed with  the  principles  of  Ibe  itcience.  Phyaiea  he 
had  a  natural  talent  for.  and  was  often  oeeapled 
in  inventing  some  plan  l«  counteract  the  lota  In 
vertical  motion.  He  was  a  very  fair  matbemati' 
elan.  He  was  an  excellent  modem  llniiulsr,  and 
eeoW  apeak  half  a  daisen  languages  flneaUy.  He 
knew  netblag  of  the  elassioii.  His  convorutlen 
was  replete  with  aneedote,  fbr  Us  memory  was 
must  retentive,  and  he  tamed  every  thing  he 
beard  to  bis  own  aceonnt:  he  made  it  In  fact 
his  own.  8u  far  from  appearing  to  have  aeglected 
bis  education,  be  seemed  on  the  contrary  to  have 
studied  a  great  deal;  and  yet  his  whole  infor- 
auitlon  was  derived  from  what  be  bad  picked 
■p  In  conversation,  and  lUti*  from  books.  His 
teelai  powers  were  great,  and  as  he  was  net 
pedaatle,  but  gallant  and  amiable  hi  the  ex- 
treaw,  so  he  was  adored  by  the  Mr  sex. 
The  ebaraeter  drawn  hy  Segur  ef  the  Cuuobs 
Potemkitt  weald  apply  in  many  respects  to  the 
Prince. 

'I  may  observe,  tbat  bia  eeenpatlona  were  most 
trivial.  He  would  rise  at  five  o'clock,  put  on  bia 
re^t-de-chambrf:,  and  sit  at  hla  table  in  his  study 
(ill  ten  or  eleven  o'clock  a.m.  During  the  whole 
•r  this  time  be  was  employed  In  sketching  some- 
thing ipea  paper,  ebewing  the  eorner  of  his 
pocket-handkerebler,  and  taking  snaff;  wholly  ah- 
SMTbed  tn  these  oecnpatlena,  he  hardly  lifted  bis 
head  from  the  table  until  he  was  snnmened  to 
breakfast.  Then  bis  latent  fkciiUies  became  ftee, 
and  ho  would  converse  daring  the  whole  of  Ibis 
repast  with  bis  maUre-d'hdtel,  or  his  cook,  tf  he 
bad  no  other  company.  He  seldom,  however,  was 
driven  te  sucb  expedients;  for  as  his  table  had 
the  first  reputation,  there  were  seldom  wanting 
gueNts  in  the  shape  of  coiulns  or  nephews,  or  even 
at  iutimate  friends.  This  r^ast,  which  generally 
lasted  an  hour,  was  always  taken  In  tberoM-rfc- 
cAnaiArr;  and  tken  he  retired  agahi  te  Ua  cabinet, 
where  be  reiuilnod  nntll  It  was  time  todresshlm- 
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•elf  for  tbe  more  Importfttit  duties  of  th«  day; 
Nnch  US  are  perfumted  by  a  dibd  witb  plenty  of 
nitney,  and  wUboat  any  official  occBpatfon,  In  (be 
monl  dlaaipated  eity  in  Kurope.    It  was  a  pro- 

Manad*  wttb  tbe  llacheaa  of  ,  or  tbe  Coutw- 

tesK  of— — ;  perhapa  It  wna  in  paying  cowt  to 
tbe  Klnic,  or  more  probably  In  dolnc  notblnc  at 
nil,  wllh  whlrli  he  occupied  blmaelf  till  dioner- 

'If  tbe  time  previous  to  tbts  Important  ^ocb  of 
tbe  day,  for  to  hiui  la  rir  c'etatt  le  diner, 
was  not  ail  disposed  of,  be  quietly  undresaed  and 
w^nt  to  bHi,  where  he  slept  as  soundly  as  at 
midnight,  until  bis  vatet  announced  to  bin  that  it 
was  tine  to  dresa.  Then  bis  Imaiilnatlon  awoke, 
and  tafl  was  employed  In  anticipating  tbe  qaality 
of  tbe  repaat  till  be  found  binaelf  aeated  by  tbe 
Aiir  Unfheiu,  and  In  the  act  of  aaylng  tbo  pret- 
tifst  thing  In  world,  or  rellahing  a  deligbtfhl  mouth- 
ful of  some  choice  disb.  This  was  bis  element; 
he  Nbone  here  as  a  bright  star  In  tbe  gastrono- 
mic firmament;  but  wbat  greater  enlogium  be 
paid  him,  than  the  onv  pronounced  npon  him  by 
bis  own  coolt,  M'ho  In  speaking  of  him,  and  dis- 
cussing bis  different  merits,  observed,  (bat  It  was 
a  pleasnre  to  serve  bin;  for,  said  he,  " Momtieur 
It  Prince  eet  etaetOieUemtatt  CKMnier." '— (.Vol 
t  p.  IW.) 

The  artist  io  question  had  been  cook  to  two 
Empresses,  and  was  a  man  of  merit,  but  an 
inveteraie  thief  nntwitbstanding. 

'He  had  attended  several  courses  of  cbemiatry, 
and  was  always  busy  in  enquiry.  He  observed 
to  me  once,  icdeed,  with  great  emphasis,  "that 
with  respect  to  cooks  and  pbysicianii  it  might  be 
said  traly,  tbat  their  education  was  never  iiiiish- 
«d."  Thoagh  tbe  man  was  a  Gascon  tberewere 
some  good  points  in  his  character.  He  was  boneat 
enouKb  to  eonfen  his  dfartioneaty. 

'Tbe  Prince,  onre  abut  np  witb  hiB  In  his  car- 
riage, and  proceeding  gloom  ly  along  the  road 
whirb  leads  to  Smolensko,  (aoon  after  the  termi- 
nation of  the  campaign  which  rednoed  tbat  city  te 
ashes,)  wishing  no  doubt  to  change  bis  train  of 
Ideas,  burst  like  a  torrent  upon  bis  unsaspecting 
artist  with  tbe  emphatic  demand,  "Why  do  yon 
rob  me  soV"  Tbe  poor  antounded  cook,  wbo  was 
at  the  very  moment  probably  devising  Mome  plan 
of  peculation,  to  make  up  for  tbe  time  lost  in  a 
lung,  and  for  bim  unprofitable,  Jonmey  of  soma 
weeks'  duration,  replied  in  an  agitated  tone,  "Sir, 

■ir,  I  don't  rob  yen,  I  only  only  only  make  ' 

Ibe  nsual  proflte  of  my  "  "IWep,''  aaM  tbe 

Prince,  "I  am  not  angrj-  with  you:  I  know  tbat 
yon  rob  am;  bat  I  wish  to  make  an  arrangement 
with  yon.  Why  do  yoa  do  It*  I  rive  yon  a 
handsome  salar>',  you  have  many  perquisites,  and 
what  need  have  yon  of  moreV  Kow  be  candM, 
and  speak  the  truth  boldly;  yaa  knew  tlMt  I  can- 
not do  without  yon." 

'There  Is  nothing  like  making  an  appeal  to  a 
nan's  fiMllnga:  It  is  by  far  the  best  way  ef  at- 
tacking bIm.  TJw  cook  felt  the  ftill  power  of 
the  eoneloding  part  of  tbe  sentence— "I  eanaetdo 
without  yoa." 

'"Why,  sir,  1  admit  that  yonra  Is  an  exeellont 
situation;  but  you  know,  sir,  that  it  is  not  equal 
to  my  expenses.  I  like  aocleCy—te  treat  my 
friends  handsomely.  I  am  addicted  t»  play;  eiqlii 
i'ai  wie  p^tte  maUreaee;  and  yon  rnut  be  awara^ 


Prince,  that,  all  these  things  considered,  yon  wiges 
are  not  sufOrient." 

'"Good,"  said  the  Prince:  "this  Is  precbelytke  , 
point  to  which  I  boped  to  bring  yoi.   TrtI  wt 
bew  maeh  all  tbls  ceata  )-««  ever  aad  above  wM 
I  give  you  and  I  wUI  BUdte  ap  Ibe  dtihmn; 
only  do  net  rob  m" 

'The  cook  laid  bis  band  apen  bin  heart  to  a 
minate,  and  looking  with  an  affecUonale,  aed  evia  | 
grateful  exprewion  tow-anis  bis  master,  replied  is 
a  suppressed  sigh,  "\on,  wioiueismeur ;  Je prifin  j 
de  voue  voler."     Having  said  thia  be  burst  ht> 
tears,  and  bid  bis  face  In  a  cotton  hamtkerebief-  i 
Tbe  Prince,  seeing  his  distress,  clapped  hia  apM  i 
tbe  shoulder,  and  encearaged   bim  by  saylag.  . 
"  Bien,  won  cher,  trin  Men,  eomnu  la  le  tea- 
dr«#."  -fVol.  i.  p.  Ilf.l 

We  mast  find  room  foraconple  o(  other  por- 
traits  from  the  same  Prince's  household  gallcrF 
—his  French  and  Russian  valets,  Baptisie  w 
Nicholas — each,  like  the  cook,  an  arrant  thief: 
but  the  one  a  thief  of  honour,  the  other  ofaic- 
ligious  turn.  Thus  says  the  Prince  himself  res- 
pec4ing  them:— 

'Were  I  to  ask  tbe  forsMr,  who  is  a  good  ui 
failbfal  setrant  enough  in  bbt  way,  but  were  Iti 
ask  blm,  I  say,  to  do  any  tbiag  mere  than  be 
thought  consistent  wItb  Ms  dignity,  aad  tbe  glor; 
of  tbe  Frcn^  name,  he  woild  spit  In  my  tore- 
Were  I  te  cemaMUid  hhu  In  tbe  leld,  be  wmM 
willingly  raA  tale  tbe  cannon's  montb,  and  Ibis 
not  in  mere  obedience  to  my  htdlvldnal  eoDWui 
but  with  tbe  idea  of  serving  bis  coantry  throofh 
me,  and  doing  bis  duty  as  a  aoldier.  Wbemi 
that  bear,  as  yon  call  him,  does  every  Ihing  wMdi 
I  tell  him  to  do,  because  it  Is  I  who  tell  hia  I* 
do  it.  He  never  stops  to  eonstder  wbelber  I  bsie 
the  right  to  command  him  or  not.  It  la  true,  U  < 
wlU  rob  me  with  one  bam!,  bat  then  be  will  ben 
tbe  etber  off  for  my  aakr:  SuA  la  haman  natare;  ' 
sack  the  dlftoenee  between  nnpellsbed  and  dvS-  | 
iaed  llfb. 


*  Tbe  difference  of  character  in  ttese  two  ser- 
vants was  strikingly  IIIaatrat<Nl  when  they  wen 
under  my  care  Baptiste  bad  injured  bis  leg.  ui 
tbe  wound  spreading,  be  became  alarmed:  teeiaf, 
also,  that  1  did  not  look  as  if  I  gave  bim  macb 
hope,  be  enquired  with  much  agitation,  "M  f 
fae  Moiiefear  ie  MteeUur  em  att  mite  aiaaraffr 
epfNftmP" 

'"We  Rhan  aee,  .BapHste:  drink  na  whw." 

*Tbe  following  day,  aa  I  entered  bis  reem,  b« 
irst  pointed  to  tbe  bottle  of  wine,  wMeh  was 
uncorked,  and  then  andld  his  buidages  with  fkar 
and  trembling.  "Bapttste,"  I  pronounced,  and  be 
trembled.  "  Cela  a  ekatiffe  de  fice,  Baptiii*'' 
"  Tuat  mfetuc,  IHonsienr  le  Dortenr,  faiit  eilre't 
mala  Moneieur  parle  tr^e  Mea  P'ran(-af« Wbat 
satisfaction  did  be  experience  In  paying  me  iW* 
compliment  I 

'Now,  bow  dU  MlAelas  oondaet  bliueir  aadf 
bedlly  aaff^riagt  He  bad  received  a  kick  tnm  a 
beree,  which  bad  prwdueed  a  considerable  ceata* 
sien,  I  was  absent  when  the  accident  hsppraed: 
bM  npon  my  return  I  found  Nirbolas  stretched 
npon  a  mechanical  bed.  It  was  Impossible  te  beef 
my  countenance.  He  was  beating  his  breast  wilb 
one  band  with  all  his  might,  and  holding  a  MM* 
In  tbe  other.   I  asked  him  bew  he  bit,  be  rep>«'> 
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"Snier/  i  Dtmt,  Motuirur  Iff  Docteur."  He  e»n- 
Otni  Mb  laamtatiMM  gMrnlsir.  rmr,  and  nifrht. 
It  kMfenetf  te  to  In  tMt,  «at  mmlfiy  mtU  p«r> 
taUf  him  to  teach  «  btt  sf  HsiU;  iBtl  he  Mid 
pm  tfcr  mrr  llw  water  wMnb  wm  ftreii 
Mi  te  drink.  HI*  Mends  whe  eene  to  nee  hin 
itDl  M  tired  «f  hlA  miserere;  end  no  dlneppointed 
■I  laiHng  ne  (teed  nbeer,  tbet  they  w>on  eban- 
dseed  Urn.  When  left  quite  I*  hlmsieir,  be  tanld 
tw«et  eenvene  therewith ;  and  tbnaping  hhi  breaet, 
ud  tnehiit  renad  the  Image  of  the  Virifln,  he 
nWeqalied,  "EH  kieu  boa  IMen,  tu  w'a*  tappe 
fart—tm  ma  Men  fatt,  J'ai  <it«  un  grand  peeheur." 
Thea  he  enwiad  hlnmlF  agidn.  "  iMtaaet-inot 
itkapper  eeU«  — Ok  ben  Dieu—Je  c»m/V#- 

imf  i  tmomir  troU  /Mr  par  temaiwe."  Thiia 
M  he  amwe  hlniaeir  for  fays  and  week*,  until, 
the  tenet  nattlns,  (far  he  had  brohen  his  Ihigh,) 
to  iMgaa  to  stamp  ahent  as  ueuel;  and  aa  he 
lapT»T«d  In  heabh,  hta  piety  decreased  In  fer- 
vour'-(Vol.  I.  p.  I»»  ) 

In  llus  cnriooa  family  our  physiciaD  seems 
to  have  speot  his  time  pleasantly  enough,  be- 
twe«n  Paris  in  the  Winter,  ami  Oiepfie  in  the 
iMer.  He  gives  ns  very  little  ot  bis  French 
iwiniscMiceB  :biit  we  extract  the  Tallowing  sketch 
of  Dn.  Gall  and  Spuraheim,  then  in  the  full 
Uoonoftbeirrcitpectivetbeories.  The  rival  tkau- 
maiwfivr&n  men  of  very  dilTerent  chanu:lera:— 

'l)r.  Spanthelm's  phyeloinemy  Indlfated  every 
thing  wbieh  waa  kiad  and  benevolent,  and  he  wan 
•  bat  he  appeared.  A  better  man  never  livedo  He 
kaO.  parhapii,  toe  great  faith  In  bis  own  eplntwns. 
Ai  to  the  eoDDtonance  ef  Gall,  I  shoald  say  that 
U  iRdleated  that  feeling  had  been  absorbed  in  in- 
l«mt,  snd  that  K  beirayed  a  disbelief  In  every 
thing,  and  even  In  his  own  ayatom;  and  If  the 
'•r:d  Jadges  rightly,  each  was  really  the  ease, 
la  coavefsing  with  several  of  the  rrench  preft»- 
Hre  apon  thia  aattfaet,  I  fiwnd  them  unanimonsly 
•f  tWa  opinion,  "apunhetm  ero(t  am  mo/iw  d 
loal  C0  «h'/I  dtt,  amme  ma  ban  en/ant.  OtUt  n'f 
crntt  pat  m  wet."  8iieh  waa  the  opinion  In 
Parta.  .... 

'I  irst  met  with  Dr.  Gall  at  a  patient's  break- 
faat-table.  He  was  busily  employed  In  eating  dried 
Mlaea,  for  which  bla  organs  of  tante  seemed  to 
tove  been  partlcutociy  created.  His  first  expres- 
itn  startled  a  little,  and  the  mare  so  as  It 
«u  in  aa  hotel  In  the  ranbewg  St.  Germain. 
"Tna  ee  qmi  €at  mOra  Mt  Wto,"  said  the  Doetor, 
•*  he  was  eiHlehtlng  the  eendact  of  one  of  his 
Meats,  who,  not  having  attended  to  the  Dear's 
ialaaeUoRs,  waa  safferlng  Ut  Ms  disobedience  by 
Molnment  to  his  bed. 

"^J>ennefle«-aiiH  cte  vov#  prrtmter  f«  Medreim 
it  aoN  frire,"  said  tbe  Lady  of  the  hanse,  Inter* 
•tollsg  bim,  "  e'ett  un  AnfMt."  Tbe  Doctor 
Me  and  bowed  In  honour  of  my  eoantry.  Several 
MHaiipitee  phrases  were  Interchanged  between 
tot  nothiag  which  Mftaed  denoted  any  thing 
**tnerdhiary  In  the  nMntal  endowmento  of  the 
rhreaolecist.  8HII,  as  I  gamd  n|Mn  bla  brew,  I 
■••■ud  to  see  Indelibly  Imprinted  tbe  iron  eharac- 
i«  ot  hta  seal;  the  atom,  anylelding  phyaiognomy 
*^ch  searce  allowed  a  saMIe  to  play  apon  It. 
Hla  coeateaance  was  one,  however,  expressive  of 
ft*»  lateUeet;  for  tbas  far  we  will  go,  bat  no 
l^tor,  that  the  head  bt  the  mawton  of  the  nind, 
W  the  index  of  Ito  powers  ■' 


*'*And  how  la  poor  N  r  In^nlred  the  hos- 
tess. 

'"Oh,  vottA  encore  un  mimal,"  replied  the 
Deeter.  "He  has  taken  same  oreiiee  at  what  I 
said  to  felm  yesterday,  and  I  sappose  I  shall  net 
be  sent  ftor  again.  Indeed,  I  hardly  think  that  he 
win  live  tbrongh  ttie  night." 

'"Good  Oodl  la  the  poor  aid  ehambeilaln  so 
near  his  end  aa  yoo  sayY" 

'"Be  has  lived  long  eiiDagb,"  he  replied,  "to 
be  wiser  than  he  Is.  He  took  olTenne  at  some- 
thing which  I  said  to  him,  and  whicb  wounded 
his  pride;  but  It  was  tme,  and  had  I  not  wrap- 
ped tbe  bird  In  warm  towels.  It  certainly  wonM 
have  died.'' 

"*PI«y,  be  more  eTpllrIt/*  eonthraed  the  lady, 
"and  toll  me  what  bns  passed.  You  know  that 
we  are  related,  and  I  toke  a  great  Interest  In  all 
that  concerns  the  old  " 

'"Why,  then,"  continued  the  Doctor,  "if  yon 
will  know  all  tbe  g»sslp  of  the  town,  I  waa  ait- 
ting  yesterday  by  his  bedside,  and  had  paid  him 
rather  a  longer  viait  than  oaual,  when  one  of 
those  eon\iilBive  fits  of  asthma  to  which  bf>  Is  so 
subject,  and  which  aooner  or  later  will  put  an 
end  to  his  existence,  began  to  manifest  Us  attack. 
1  roae  to  go  away,  and  see  my  poor  patient  nt 
borne,  and  who  wanted  my  care;  but  the  astb- 
matlc  man  made  signs  to  me  to  stoy  vrith  htm 
till  the  tt  was  sver.  I  told  the  attendanto  that  I 
was  In  a  hurry,  that  I  bad  a  patient  at  home 
waiting  for  me.  They  pressed  my  remaining,  bat 
I  inslHtod  that  I  could  not;  for  nnless  I  hastened 
to  wrap  tbe  peacock,  who  had  canght  eold.  In 
warn  towels,  be  night  perhaps  d  e." 

'"Good  God!"  said  the  bosteas,  "and  was  this 
tbe  patient  who  Interestod  yoa  so  V  and  conld  yon 
leave  a  haman  being  in  hla  stferings,  to  took  after  • 
a  peacock  r* 

'"It  is  a  great  toToartte  of  my  'a,**  and  he 

stopped  himself.  *'Tsar  relation,  the  Mareschal, 
sent  It  to  me  from  Poland.  I  would  not  lose  It 
for  any  money;  and  when  I  could  do  :good  In  the 
one  cane  and  none  In  the  other,  is  there  any  thing 
so  monstrous  in  it,  prayV*— Vol.  f.  p.  144. 

The  fother  of  Phrenology  was  by  no  meaiu 

fopular  with  his  brethren  of  the  professinn  at 
aris:  and  was  considered  f;iiilty  of  many  de- 
viations from  orthodox  practice.  Among  others, 
he  was  in  the  habit  of  denoting  the  drugs  id 
his  prescriptions-  by  numbers,  to  which  only  a 
few  confidential  chemists  had  the  key — by  which 
means  he  effectually  precluded  not  onlv  the  pa- 
tient but  the  faculty  from  criticizing  his  exhi- 
bitions. He  was  once  persuaded  to  become  a 
candidate  for  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  but  was 
blackballed  by  every  voter  but  one — M.  Geofiroi 
de  Saint-Hilaire,  his  proposer. 

At  ihe  end  of  (he  stipnlated  five  ^ears,  the 
physician  accepts  an  invitation  to  winter  with 
the  Prince  in  Poland,  and  to  proceed  thence, 
vid  Odessa,  to  St.  Petersburg ;  and  here  Ihe 
really-interesting  part  of  his  narrative  begins. 
Travelling  in  the  society  of  a  party  of  nigh 
rank,  he  saw  at  least  the  outside  of  Polish  high 
life,  such  as  it  is,  or  was  found  in  the  great 
castles  of  iho  interior,  some  three  years  before 
the  Revolution,  which  spread  such  bitter  deso- 
lation, not  over  the  kingdom  of  Poland  only, 
in  which  its  chief  military  events  took  place. 
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but  wherever  (he  Polish  lan^age  was  qtoken; 
for  from  every  corner  of  that  ancient  realm, 
some  of  the  noblest  of  its  children  made  their 
way  to  take  a  part  in  the  struggle.  It  is  but 
a  gloomy  picture  which  he  draws  ofPolish  so- 
ciety. The  old  destiny  wciehs  still  on  the  na- 
tion, and  generations  of  trial  have  not  yet  re- 
deemed it—patriotism  without  unity, '  bravery 
without  energy,  and  gMuus  without  application. 
A  hundred  thousand  of  the  nobilitv  ot  this  de- 
voted country  have  peopled  the  deserts  of  Si- 
beria since  Ualharine  first  placed  its  crown  on 
the  head  of  her  paramour.  Few  years  have 
passed  in  which  some  of  her  children  have  not 
departed  on  that  pilgrimage  without  hope;  where 
the  last  prayer  of  parting  friends  is,  that  they 
may  never  meet  again.  And,  in  these  last  time?, 
every  part  of  Europe  has  been  witness  to  the  he- 
roism, and  the  dignity,  with  which  ber  high-mind- 
ed exiles  have  endured  their  unequalled  priva- 
tions. Yet  the  Pole,  at  home,  seems  to  be  the  same 
reckless  being  as  ever — exhibiting  the  same  in- 
significant, listlessways  of'living,  thesaue  mix- 
lure  of  indolence  and  impatieoce,  the  same  mo- 
bility of  temperament,  which  fills  his  painstak- 
ing German  neighbour  with  utonishnient,  dis* 
like,  and  self-exaltation. 

'  Tbe  DObleman  of  ths  present  day  is  k  lin^ist, 
becanse  chance  has  m&dtr  bim  so;  be  can  talk  «f 
wars  and  battles,  because  tbey  have  been  familiar 
ta  him  fr«m  bis  cradle ;  be  la  a  perfect  ladies' 
aian,  f*r  ladies  like  t«  hear  about  wonderrtil  things, 
and  wUli  all  aoefe  he  ii  canvenanf ;  bat  dead  lan- 
aiugea  refulre  stady  and  application,  and  these 
U  does  not  enter  into  his  heart  to  conceive.  Ho 
has  stndled  truly  In  a  great  book,  and  retains  the 
best  pact  of  its  contents;  but  this  Is  a  book  which 
ewes  nothiog  to  the  art  of  printing.  IVheii  in  a 
library,  he  is  completely  out  of  his  element,  tbough 
by  his  conversation  yon  would  suppose  be  was 
quite  at  hosie;  and,  without  ever  having  read  a 
volune,  be  Is  more  conversant  with  the  facts  there- 
in contained  than  the  mere  bookwonn  whs  has 
been  croping  In  it  for  years,  but  who,  with  all 
his  lahuor  and  Infonaation,  cannot  Bake  himself 
agreoablo  In  society  for  a  single  hour.  The  other 
■uses  nothing  that  he  hears;  he  gains  his  know- 
ledge as  be  does  his  ftarttu,  by  the  toil  of  others; 
luid  he  Is  satisHed  with  both  when  they  are  suf- 
deient  fbr  tbe  calls  be  has  upon  them.  They  axt 
both  equally  necessary  to  blm;  be  can  live  neither 
withoat  money  nor  wlthont  society;  he  procures 
both  at  a  cheap  rate,  Inheriting  the  one,  which 
affbrds  htm  the  means  of  purchasing  tbe  other:  nor 
Is  he  content  with  a  aodleoB  of  either.  If  be  Is 
in  society  he  must  eiuoy  It— he  must  shine  In  it 

*Fsw  people  have  more  active  or  penetrating 
minds,  better  memories,  and  a  more  happy  method 
of  converting  every  hind  of  Inforauthn  to  an  use- 
ful currency.'— (Vol.  1.  p.  til.') 

Whelher  it  be  the  effect  of  bad  education,  or 
of  his  irrepressible  restless  nature,  and  a  sort 
of  practical  epicureanism  which  looks  on  life 
as  not  worth  the  trouble  of  serious  investiga- 
tion, the  Pole  stndies  nothing;  and  his  know- 
ledge is  confined  to  what  may  be  creditable  in 
conversation.  His  life  passes  in  a  routine  of 
crowded,  uninteresting  society,  with  little  ex. 
citeuieot  bat  (hat  of  gamblinkj-the  vico  and 
rain  of  his  race  froni  the  earnest  period.  The 


Enssian  is  in  many  respecia  a  siukr  b«NK; 
but  then  the  Russian  of  rank,  whatever  miyle 
his  qualifications  as  an  individual,  fills  •  post  , 
as  a  coni|M>uent  part  of  the  mightiest  poUtKSl 
machine  lu  Uie  world,  which  gives  bis  lift  a  ' 
very  different  significance  from  the  wretcko^  i 
purposeless  existence  of  the  Polish  nobihty.  ; 

One  curious  effect  of  the  selfishness  cuea> 
dered  b^  such  habits  as  are  BBfertanaldy  la^  ' 
vitable  m  a  commanity  of  nobtes  and  slaves,  ii 
that  excessive  fear  of  deadi  wU^  is  apt  to  . 
steal  over  the  rich  and  prosperoos,  and  voM 
itself  in  a  thousand  strange  eccertridties.  i 

'  I  should  say  that  the  Poles  werr  more  CMlah 
in  saeeeoding  la  their  attempt  to  kUl  time  lhaa 
tbe  Engltsb,  Md  that  they  were  more  apprehemhre  ' 
also  that  time  wobM  kill  thesi.  I  have  beeacao- 
sulled  by  many  of  theoi,  not  for  aa;  partietltr  ' 
complaint,  but  for  the  sake  of  Meeitaintng  mj 
opialoa  as  to  the  probability  of  their  loager  m 
shorter  duration  npon  earth, 

*  I  was  aitting  aae  flne  vnttm^  vfu^  a  btmi 
in  the  gaUery  of  a  coantir  henae,  when  aa  sU 
gentleman  of  slsl>*  yean  of  age  approacbsd  m 
with  his  pipe,  salated  me  very  ^Utely,  awl  Ml 
down  by  my  side.    The  sao  waa  deeUalag,  mi  , 
shedding  that  oraugo  aulamnal  tint  which  cbairc-  j 
terixes  hia  beam  at  this  season  In  northern  Utl- 
Udes.    AU  was  still.    I  was  reCoetisg  npoa  Ike 
similarity  of  the  feeling  wbicfa  I  experieaeed  wilb  , 
what  I  have  described  when  I  waa  coatemplsliac  ; 
the  Wrefcln  In  Shropshire;  and  I  thoeght  that  I 
coBid  diseever  In  my  cempaaien  much  the  saM  { 
sansatiens  as  were  ezpreHwd  by  the  andeat  ladj  1 
who  dweu  so  mack  npoa  the  enieltr  of  the  wetd 
laat.     Neither  of  ss  spoke  for  some  lime,  lUi  tbt 
tolling  of  tbe  convent  beU  roosed  him  from  hh  J 
reverie,  and  be  said  to  me  with  a  slgb,  "jt*.  | 

cen  ctochet,  wtmia  pour  mot  e'»(  mutn  c*o<r."  I 

'  1  attempted  to  joke  with  htm  upon  the  srifect; 
hot  ho  coatiiMMd,  "Moi  qui  sfme  (aal  «  ti»n, 
St  ds  peMsr  foe  Je  sersf  /barre  dmiu  te  Mm 
eomme  luie  bite." 

*I  smiled,  and  teU  hlai  that  he  waa  aWlstieai 
and  heart)-,  and  that  he  weald  eallive  aw  ydt. 

'"Crofea  wMtf  be  replied,  and  he  rase  ab> 
rupUy,  and,  sayhig  to  me,  "  Attend  mm  larttal, 
J«  eou#  prie,"  be  went  Into  bis  ra«B,  which  wai 
adjoining.  Be  soon  returned,  and  breaght  me  a 
prescription  to  look  at,  wkich  was  give*  to  Ma 

by  Dr.  ,  In  Vienna.    Be  thea  asked  me  mj 

opinion  of  IL    I  replied  that  it  was  excelleat  ef 
its  kiMd.  His  csnntenance  brightened,  and  he  add- 
ed, "jMrr  mddeetm  m'u  att  faWe  celo,"  (Md- 
img  Bp  hia  prasoriptloa,)        ptmrmi*  tmmt  i—Jt  | 
vomdrtdg." 

'"It  ovalt  ratsmt"  I  iqillod,  and  he  aqaeoaod 
my  band  warnUy.  He  helonged  to  the  dass  •/ 
those  who  fear  only  that  time  wlU  kiU  thim.*— 
(Vol.  I.  p.  t«S.) 

'During  our  Btey  la  Brody,  we  were  lodged  hi 
an  old  and  dilapidated  castle,  once  capable  of  de- 
fence, tbe  former  residence  of  Coaat —,  to  whom, 
indeed,  the  whole  town  Itself  heloagod.  He  bad 
lately  paid  the  debt  of  natoro,  and  died  fas  tbe  bsd 
which  he  had  net  «altted  Ht  many  ynaaa  peevlsmfc 
He  was  an  eeeentrie  daraeter,  bat  a  Baa  of  t»- 
lent  aad  tafontatlea;  aad  theagb  ratiaaalapoaaM 
ether  pdats,  be  seesMd  to  he  hardly  na  apoasM^ 
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wVA  wm  n  l«M  «r  Hvlnc  lMg«r  ^  fthrays 
raaatofag  la  M.    H«  MtamUjr  ttni,  Bot  Mnly 
fat  Us  Ammt,  Mt  hi  Ua  be4,  for  Muiy  yctni  of 
kit  nfe,  ftad  fela  fTMUwt  MSMlatlsii  was  derlvnl 
Inm  rmdlnf  acomiiits  In  the  iwpers  af  people 
iy\iif  by  roHlng  off  tbelr  bon«s,  or  by  tbo  upnet- 
tl>R  of  corriMoa,  or  by  batking  In  the  river,  orby 
eniiMtlOM  of  blood  to  the  head  flron  overexer- 
I    Un  hi  walfctnf,  In  nmnins,  Jaaplnf,       fe.  He 
I    feairxed  biBseir  opon  the  perusal  of  such  actounta, 
I    ud  MOgratulated  himieif  that  sarh  aeeldents  couid 
I    BOtteppea  lohin.  HeNcelvedhfataoatsasrogHlany 
■tuanyfomorporlodorblf  llfo,  for  ao  taflrMKy  of 
iko  body  OMUpelled  febi  to  adopt  thb  raauiaUon. 
■t  Nad,  wroto,  took  kia  aiealR,  and  lived,  la  fact, 
mm  eoBfoitaUy  la  hia  kod  tkan  IMogeaea  In  Ua 
Mb.   Ho  was  no  cynle,  no  aeelarian,  no  idillo- 
R^her:  ho  was  oaty  known  by  the  name  of  the 
Cnnt  who  ttvmy  Uvei  In  his  bed.  This  waa  the 
I   rifiety  of  the  species.   It  happened  aUo  Uiat  ho 
!   dkd  In  hia  bed ;  and  that,  too,  Just  at  the  time 
wbea  he  was  pef|ertly  convinced  of  tbeaenadneoa 
•r  hli  dortrlaeo.'— CVol.  ii.  p.  S8.) 

We  bavc  do  ]MtiMice  witb  the  pedaatic  airs 
of  sopariority  with  which  strangers  are  apt  to 
eoodeiaugreat  national  institntions  in  the  mass; 
and  when  an  Englishman  dilates  on  the  op»es- 
sion  of  the  lower  classes,  in  countries  Where 
I  slarerjr  prevails,  oar  thoughts  involontaril]'  turn 
,  btck  10  the  disclosures  which  have  been  re- 
cently nade  of  the  stale  of  the  same  ranks  of 
the  conmnnity  at  home.  Still  there  is  a  great 
Aifleresce  between  ibis  purblind  way  of  jDoCgiog 
of  (be  comparative  evils  of  different  systems; 
ud  the  utter  blindness  which  refuses  to  see 
(Iw  ekislenoe  of  evil  at  alL  in  every  deparN 
■tent  of  life  thro>i»heat  the  vast  Rvsaian  empire, 
said  Dr.  Clarke  forty  years  ago,  *cndgeb  are 
I  'going  Irom  morning  to  night.'  if  one  could 
Klieve  the  report  of  many  of  our  recent  tra- 
vellers in  Russia,  cudgels  and  whips  are  mere 
bugbears  of  the  imagination;  and  the  name  of 
slaves  a  mere  title,  designating  only  a  few  legal 
iluabilities  still  experienced  by  the  happiest,  best 
I  led,  best  treated,  and  most  contented  peasantry  in 
I  the  voridi  ^avery  is  only  another  word  for 
Liodtaess  and  protectiont  on  the  one  hand— loy- 
ally, attachment,  exemption  from  Ae  cares  and 
nils  of  lilSe,  onthe  otbn^estivals,  saints' days, 
Jaaeea,  and  brandy  I  Our  author,  we  are  bound 
'0  aay,  speaks  every  where  upon  this  subject 
»  «■  Englis^nan,  and  a  man  of  right  feeling 
ihonid  speak;  and  one  with  his  opportunities 
has  seen  enough,  in  Poland  and  Soutnem  Rus- 
sia, to  leave  an  impression  which  all  the  at< 
(rictions  of  the  manners  of  the  higher  classes 
cannot  counteract,  nor  even  their  kindness  and 
bospHaKty  obliterate.  We  do  not  inland  to 
tniufer  to  o«r  pdges  his  pictures  of  the  snffer- 
uiB  of  peasants,  or  die  watality  of  masters,  but 
tnt  or  two  traits  of  the  odd  indifference  with 
«kicb  tftese  matters  are  regarded. 

'I  waa  playinf  at  earda  on  new-year's  eve, 
wbna  the  cold  was  very  Intenne— I  Cftlnk  *t* 
leatinqr,  and  a  servant  entered  the  room  to  in- 
^"m  a  nobtenan  (bat  three  of  his  peasants  were 
fooad  fmten  to  death,  aboot  a  mile  from  the  town. 

n  a  y  a  f  ve  troi9,  e  e*t  peu  de  chote,  and 
^mftaned  kla  gaaw  of  firfitse,  without  maklnit 
I    *Mlhw  ekaervatlon.   The  aaMeclrcuMatancealfht 


have  occnrred  In  Hngland ;  hut  wonM  nat  fee  to 
whom  the  Mwa  waa  eomnnnieatad  make  it  hia 
earn  Imniedlatety  to  aend  bla  steward  to  give  all 
the  eewNriatlon  roasiUe  to  the  dbtreased  faallleoy 
Mot  so  with  the  Pole:  be  only  became  more  anx- 
ioun  to  win  bto  game  at  cards,  to  make  up  for 
the  loss  of  the  three  peasants.  This,  it  la 
true,  wa.H  an  lustanre  only  of  passive  conduct; 
but  1  witnessed  ao  mocb  more  active  brutality 
exercised  by  the  rich  towardtt  the  poor,  so  much 
want  of  rommon  bomanlly  In  the  relations  exist- 
ing between  Uiem,  on  the  part  of  the  superior, 
that,  so  for  from  sympalhlning  with  them  upon 
the  loffs  of  their  liberty,  I  conid  not  hut  regret 
that  Ihey  ever  aboald  have  had  ao  mitch  in  former 
timea,  seeing  how  enielly  they  abused  the  little 
whiflh  was  sliU  left  them.'— (Vol.  I.  p.  tm) 

Near  Odessa,  the  author  falls  in  with  a  flight 
of  locusts,  on  the  estate  of  a  count— ui  excel* 
lent  man  in  his  way. 

*  We  were  conversing  upon  the  hfslory  of  lo- 
ensts,  and  lamenting  the  ravages  which  they  com- 
mitted, when  the  steward  waa  announced.  He 
came  to  report  upon  the  mischief  Ihey  had  done 
upon  the  oatale.  He  infornwd  ua  that  tho  whole 
crop  waa  destroyed,  and  that,  for  the  diatnnce  of 
aeveral  verata,  not  a  head  of  corn  was  to  he  found 
upon  the  stalk;  every  ear  of  It  had  been  gnawed 
off  by  theao  deslmctlve  Insects  "  VMddOHemUle 
fuinee*  de  perte  pour  cette  amnee  ei.  et  ee  qui 
gtt  encore  pire  c'ett  que  le  paytan  n'aiira  rien  d 
oiojiper."  "1  an  glad,"  euntinueil  (he  old  Count, 
"that  I  am  going  to  8(.  Petersburg  tbia  winter, 
for  I  should  net  like  to  see  the  misery  which 
theae  poor  people  will  have  to  endure."  Excu»n 
MOt,  chire  cowrtne,"  tnmleg  to  the  Conntesa, 
"(/  faut  que  Je  faatm  ma  mertdtntne"  and  here* 
tired  to  Uke  hbi  wonted  nap.'— (Voi,  11.  p  68.) 

There  are  some  amusing  personal  sketches 
in  this  part  of  the  book.  We  are  much 
bored  with  an  old  Couunt,  who  is  intro- 
duced to  [treach  on  English  politics,  which  he 
does  a  good  deal  in  (he  tone  of  the  leading 
articles  in  the  Standard;  but  pleased  with  an 
old  English  General  Gobley,  metamorphosed 
into  the  seigneur  of  the  lordship  of  Coblcvoy, 
who  is  caught  administeriiijg  personal  correc- 
tion, in  the  most  paternal  fashion  possible,  to 
his  drunken  shepherd. 

Who  has  not  heard  of  the  three  nieces  of 
the  great  Potemkin  ?— especially  the  lair  and 
favourite  Countess  Branitzka,  in  whose  arms 

'fie  died  beneath  a  tree,  as  much  unbleat  on 
The  Mil  of  the  green  province  he  had  wasted, 

As  e'er  was  locust  on  (he  land  it  blasted?' — 

the  partner  of  hor  august  mistress's  most  secret 
intimacy— the  ornament  of  the  far-famed  *  Little 
Society'  of  Czarskoe-Seloe^-and  the  heroine 
of  many  strange  anecdotes.  We  must  observe, 
in  passing,  that  of  all  court  stories,  those  of  the 
court  of  Catharine  seem  to  us  the  most  apo- 
cryphal. To  find  them  once  more  on  the  stage 
carries  ds  baik  to  the  romances  of  Segur  and 
De  Lignc. 

'Nothing  ii-<rprii<ed  me  more  (ban  my  Introduc- 
tion to  the  old  Countess.  1  bad  expected  to  fnd 
sumething  nuble  and  raM]eKtir  In  her  exterior,  and 
1  had  almost  dreaded  the  presentation.  Imagine  my  sur- 
prise when  I  waa  ushered  by  a  Coasaek  servant 
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lata  a  floiall  clwmMr,  wblcli  waa  alMsi>t  bare  of 
farnlture.  Tbe  walla  went  nerely  white-waiibed, 
atid  apsn  the  ckyianey-iiieGe  mted  an  oral  .cast, 
In  plaster  of  Paris,  of  the  late  eniprew,  which  wan 
(tubed  over  with  paint.  Some  logM  of  wood  were 
hiwioR  beneath,  and  upon  an  oalien  Uble  were 
Kattered  some  louse  papen  and  rolls  of  parchmeat. 
Tbe  old  lady  was  occupied  with  her  steward  when 
1  entered;  but,  after  having  signed  a  few  pmfotM, 
«nd  given  hint  her  hand  to  kiss,  he  retired,  and 
■he  teturued  my  bow.  1  was  struck  with  the 
beauty  of  her  hand,  with  Us  dellcateness,  iu  a^ 
parent  soRness,  and  its  nnwrlnkled  smeathnest.  It 
was  waithy  of  a  maiden  ef  eighteen.  There  was 
nn  immense  tlintuoise  on  tbe  middle  Ing er,  which, 
by  contrast,  made  the  smooth  akin  appear  even 
more  than  naturally  wbite. 

* "  I  an  happy,  sir,  tu  make  your  acquaintance. 
Ax  an  Englishman,  sir,  you  have  no  doubt  seen 
many  tlue  gardens;  but  I  do  uut  think,  sir,  tbat 
you  will  find  any  thing  In  Poland  superior  to 
Alexandrine.  There  la  the  garden  of  Potemkln, 
dedicatea  ta  friendablp;  aadr  net  far  uf,  yoa  will 
And  som9  trees  plantml  by  the  Emperor  Alexander, 
at  hia  last  vMt.  Ymi  will  see  bis  bast  surround- 
ed by  an  iron  railing;  it  was  open  tbat  spot  that 
he  once  took  a  cup  at  tea.  The  pagodas  and  sta- 
tues coat  me  a  deal  of  money ;  but  I  paid  all  ready 
cash,  and  got  a  good  discount.  Hy  garden  has 
coat  me  four  millivn:)  of  rubles;  but,  as  the  angel 
■aid,  ''you  know,  Couuleso,  tbe  money  has  been 
spent  ill  tbe  country."  You  will  find  in  your  walkn, 
sir,  several  pavilions;  tbe  windows  in  them  are 
all  of  plate  glass  1  have  to  thank  Bonaparte  for 
tbem.  I  madi*  a  vow  tbat  I  would  commemorale 
the  expulsion  of  tbe  Trench  by  spending  ten  tli»u- 
aand  rubles  in  embelUiihiuenis,  and  these  windows 
form  one  of  the  Itenin.  In  the  great  pavilion  )uu 
Will  find  a  marble  bust  of  the  emperor,  and  uu- 
derneatta,  engraved  en  a  brass  plate,  O  suppose 
yon  do  not  read  Russ,  slrVj  but  they  are  the 
words  of  tbe  emperor  himself — "I  will  not  sheath 
ny  sword  whilst  an  enemy  remains  In  my  domi- 
uieiis."  She  was  running  en  in  this  style,  with- 
•ut  having  nilswed  me  to  pat  In  a  word,  when  a 
sudden  twinRe  In  her  /ace  stopped  her  for  a  se- 
cend,  and  chaiigiug  her  tone  of  voice,  which  was 
mild  and  harmonleua,  thaogh  aalSciently  command- 
ing, she  turned  lo  me  and  said— "Have  yen  dis- 
covered, doctor,  any  remedy  for  the  tic  douiou- 
reux?  I  have  been  plagued  with  it  these  ten 
years  past."  1  bad  now  bad  sufficient  opportunity 
of  observing  her  person,  and  again  admired  the 
beauty  of  lier  hand,  as  she  reclined  in  ber  volfuirr, 
and  stroked  ber  cheek  Wtib  two  fingers,  passing 
them  rapidly  over  tlie  nerves  of  the  fiaee.  She 
was  of  middle  stature  and  stout  Ber  thatures  re- 
tained all  the  marka  of  furmtr  beauty ;  bar  coun- 
tesaoee  was  placid  and  expressive;  ber  eyes  had 
aaturally  lost  maidi  of  their  farmer  brightness,  bat 
they  BliU  retained  aome  ef  (hat  aalmation  and 
playful  satire  which  are  so  strikingly  represented 
in  her  portrait,  painted  in  her  youtb,  where,  re- 
clining agaiiuit  a  column,  she  points  with  one 
hand  to  the  bust  of  Catliaritie.  All  tbe  features 
of  this  portrait  are  slill  traceable  in  ber  oclege- 
aarian  face.  She  were  a  white  muslin  cap,  and 
the  test  of  her  dress  was  comprised  ia  a  Turkish 
rofte-tfe-cAamtre.  She  took  souff  In  large  qaan- 
Uties,  which  fell  upon  her  drws.'— CVoL  li.  t.  ae.> 


We  should  like,  if  we  had  iumi^  (•  ntiaci 
the  account  of  tbe  dinoer  which  follows,  it 
which,  while  the  other  dishes  were  makiag 
the  usual  circuit,  this  dialiagnithed  lady  *  was 
'  employed  in  gropiog  with  her  fork  in  a  black 
'earthenware  jug,  from  the  top  of  wkick  a 
'  bladder  had  heen  partially  removed,  to  pick 

*  oat  some  stewed  kiduevs,  which  she  consMcd 

*  with  a  peculiar  gusto.  This  dish  was  not  haad- 
'  ed  rooad.' 

The  author  nwt  aoethw  of  this  cclebnlad 
trio  in  St.  Petersbun — the  Princess  Yousoumv, 
we  imagine,  ihou^  he  aaaws  neilher  Udy. 
'  She  uas  the  moat  decided  card-player  of  lae 

*  day,  and  her  voice  rose  above  the  mallitB4e 
'  as  she  scolded  her  partner  most  foriousty.' 

After  a  winter  spent  at  Odessa,  (it  was  dw^ 
iug  the  last  Turkish  war,}  our  author  took 
leave  of  the  family  to  which  he  was  atuche4, 
repaired  to  SL  Peiersborg— destined  to  be  kti 
residence  for  fourteen  years — and  launched  iito 
public  practice.  The  hints  wUch  he  gives  of 
his  proiessional  caren  are  vague,  and  evidently 
dropped  with  caution;  nor  would  it  be  easy 
to  bad  out,  from  his  narrative  aloae,  wboiber 
he  had  made  a  fortuoe  or  barely  paid  his  ei- 
penses.  All  we  learn  is,  tbat  he  waa  nMKb  4i>- 
appointed  in  tbe  first  instance,  chiefly  itom 
finding  that  letters  of  professional  credit,  drawa 
by  friends  on  tbe  shores  of  the  Black  Sei, 
were  not  always  accepted  on  their  prcsentaieat 
in  the  capital;  partly  from  the  Polish  revole- 
tion,  which  cut  deep  into  the  foreign  conneuos 
he  had  fonned.  Anerwards,  the  aaroe  oppo^ 
tunilies  occurred  to  biin  which  occur  to  all 
men  in  their  turn  who  have  patience — the  cure 
of  a  princess's  headache ;  the  tetireawnt  of  the 
most  popular  physician  among  the  Eaglish  re- 
sidents, to  whose  practice  he,  in  a  great  mes- 
sare,  succeeded;  newer  faces  and  newer  reme- 
dies ;  -homoeopathy  and  hydropathy.  But  why 
he  stayed,  or  why  he  left,  is  not  very  distinct- 
ly revealed  to  the  carious  reader. 

Fourteen  years  in  the  Russian  metropeUt 
could  not  paaa  without  'Aeiir  e<  nMtteur;'  the 
Doctor  met  with  both ;  yet,  on  the  whole^  like 
a  man  of  sense,  he  ^peara  to  regard  bis  lot 
as  a  good  one.  But  it  is  dear,  notwithstandiag 
all  his  efforts  to  repay  bospitalitv  by  gracious 
expressions,  and  tbe  testimony  wnich  he  hears, 
in  common  with  all  other  unprejudiced  visitors, 
to  the  great  fund  of.  good-nature  and  good- 
bomoor  combined,  which  forms  the  basis  of 
tbe  Russian  character,  that  be  left  St.  Peters- 
burg a  wearied  man — happy  to  turn  his  hack 
on  the  modem  Palmyra.  Je  ditetU  Petertbevrf, 
is  the  common  excMroation  of  natives  and  fo- 
reigners, whether  their  experiment  of  rcaideaee 
\»s  been  short  or'long;— so  say  the  iBtelliwtt, 
judicious,  and  elegant  Bliss  Rigby,  and  Herr 
Kohl,  her  contemporary  observer.  The  ialou- 
cation  of  imperial  favour  hardly  reooiMiles  ut 
courtier  to  aoide  in  ber;  nw  the  excitement  of 
conquest,  tbe  reigniug  beanty  of  ber  brilluol 
winter:  and  the  very  Mougik  who  plies  ia  her 
streets,  longs  only  for  the  hour  which  shall 
enable  him  to  get  back  to  his  distant  P**™^ 
and  astonish  hia  kindred  with  stories  of  w 
marvels  of  «Piet.'  She  is  hy  tunv  a  huge  psiMS- 
gronnd— a  court—*  bir— «  bauu— n^y 
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but  a  civilized  and  refined  city — a  vast  hiTe  of 
men,  in  which  families  have  'their  borne  from 
gMieration  to  genenlion,  and  in  which  local 
attaehmenis,  and  local  babiu^  become  as  in- 
delible features  as  its  climate  and  scenery.  The 
upect  of  external  things  is  as  wearisome  as 
dut  of  society  itself.  The  eye  vainly  seeks  for 
rdief  from  the  interminable  perspective  of 
IngMS  of  wide  street,  whether  bordered  by 
tows  of  dull  wooden  bats  or  palaces  equally  dull : 
—'huge  public  buildings,  monuments,  churches 
'with  gilded  cupolas,  all  in  clean  shirts,  or  as 
'of  yesterday's  creation.'  The  heavens  are  as 
raonolonons  as  the  earth— evin  darkness  would 
be  a  relief,  and  darkness  is  not  to  be  had— 
the  only  ehanfte  is  from  the  "sleepless  summer 
or  long  light,"  to  the  glimmering  snow^blink 
of  the  winter. 

'  We  uodenftand  the  neanlnK  ef  the  w*rd  dark- 
MM  In  the  eouRtry;  and  I  wootd,  nevertheless, 
prefer  obscarenesK,  aa  a  word  of  more  accurate 
(irnMcRtion.  Candlei  are  lit  np  at  balf-past  two 
f.  M.,  and  •me  cannot  abave  by  ilaylight  at  ten 
In  the  nantb  of  Navenber;  and  yet  no  in- 
iMbirant  of  Peterabnrir  can  arpreclat*  the  teraw, 
"riark  as  pitch,"—*'!  eoulil  not  dlatlnculsh  my 
iwrMt'  •ara,"'-''!  ewM  not  aee  my  hand," 
— aH  tenmi,  and  not  cxaniterated  aneii,  expreaalTe 
at  the  darttneM  of  a  nigfat  In  Kngland.  At  no 
Kuon,  not  evMi  on  the  shortest  day,  does  sueh 
dutneos  prevail.  The  ground,  covered  by  a  bed 
of  mow,  reflecta  Ita  apanRled  light;  the  cloodsare 
biich  above,  and  few  In  number;  tlie  ittan  shine 
bright  in  the  firmament.  IC  la  true  that  tbia  hiUf- 
•besre  aervea  far  no  parpoae,  aa  far  as  the  econo* 
■y  «r  artificial  light  la  eaacemed  J  but  it  is  e^ally 
tne  that  Imn«  wa  da  not  ajipraelate  tlie  meaning 
•r  Mfer  darknaaa. 

'The  noon,  Ibe  maoa,— the  Hght  of  Sylvia,  how 
Ae  streaau  upon  us  fbr  ten  anrceaslTe  honra,  and 
■iirhiavoosly  bilea  olf  onr  noma  In  the  winter 
■Mitfea!— for  cold  and  moonlight  are  then  Inaepa- 
nbl*.  He  wlH  lialh  not  seen  Petersburg  by  moon- 
llfht  hath  sonetbtBK  yet  to  see.  Yes,  It  Is  when 
Ike  noon  ia  seen  cllmMpg  over  its  domes  and  mi- 
Mreta,  ttat  one  Is  reconciled  to  the  Idea  of  a  de- 
•nted  dty.  It  Is  thbi  separation  of  the  Inanlnate 
fraa  Uw  aniBMte  wbldi  givea  It  this  peeallar  In- 
lereat  Dnnliag  aa  it  may  appear,  lit  op  by  the 
hetna  of  a  aserldlaa  aan,  lU  magnlAeenee  then 
iBvalTea  the  Idea  of  Ita  popalatlon;  but  this  In  no 
wise  tallies  Mlth  the  magnitude  of  ita  hulldtngs, 
M  that  tbf  ndralratlon  of  the  grandeur  of  the  one 
H  checked  by  the  insignificance  of  the  other.  But 
When,  in  the  dead  of  night,  when  all  may  bn  aup- 
P«Me4  to  be  aaleep— when  Ibe  mind  may  imagine 
tbat  iho  noanday  bustle  ahall  be  worthy  of  the 
Inulnate  atractures  wblch  now  ablne  reaplendent 
ia  the  softened  Ugbt  of  the  watery  moonbeam  — 
ibra,  Jaft  to  solitary  contemplation,  free  from  the 
Uaence  of  any  aatward  Impression  which  may 
dntroy  Its  fairy  and  idaal  A»rm,  then  the  eity  of 
the  Gaaa  offers  a  ^eetacie  wbldi  perbapa  few  or 
n»n^  ran  equal.  It  baa  then  sometblng  of  anti- 
*|nily  in  Ita  appearance.  Ita  eolosaal  builtlinga  lit 
ap  by  the  reflected  moonbeam,  wo  see  but  their 
fern  only,  witbeut  having  sufficient  ligbt  to  acan 
tbeir  featvrea.  The  balMlngs  may  be  of  atone  or 
awrble,  and  rival,  for  aught  we  know,  the  Rter- 

ul  City  in  their  ago.    Viewed  from  an  elevation, 


extending  along  a  wide  extent  of  horizon,  and 
lanked  by  massive  bntldings  of  monastic  form,  the 
town  rioM  with  Its  glided  spires  and  spasfiingCB- 
pelaa  tnm  ent  a  level  plain.  We  sea  not  ky  the 
faint  Biaonllgbt,  tbal  the  intervening  apaees  b^ 
tween  these  large  stmotarea  are  not  fllled  up. 
Tbe  uide  and  straight  streets  allow  not  the  eye 
to  reach  the  tapering  perspective  point  in  tbe  di- 
alance.  Some  bridge  or  object  interpoaes  ere  tbo 
long  alley  dwindle  to  a  point.  The  surface  of  the 
ground  la  one  white  spangling  carpet.  Tbe  river 
flows  not  to  the  sight:  the  voice  of  tbe  boatman 
Is  not  heud,  and  bin  oar  piles  not.  Someaolltary 
eblae  indicates  tbe  boar.  The  moon  deaeendlngin 
ber  course,  leavea  aome  tower  in  the  abade.  All 
eenlribntes  te  heifhten  the  fsellngs  9i  adaairatlon 
which  this  bonr  Inspires.  Tbe  day  hreafca,  and 
dlspela  much  of  Uie  lllnsion,  revealing  Ibat  to  ho 
but  brfck  and  plaster  which  to  our  midnight  con^ 
templalion  appeared  stone  and  marble,  ^ow  tine 
and  duration  vaniab— tbe  wbole  but  of  yesterday's 
creation,  and  nothing  which  guarantees  fntorlly. 
Tbe  Imagination,  which  bad  deceived  Itself  into  a 
past,  is  now  disenchanted.  The  light  of  day  dis- 
covers plains  and  wastes  In  the  centre  of  an  ha- 
bitable dty.  The  inbabltanta.  thinly  seattoced  or 
lost  over  a  wide  extended  surfbce,  bll  to  enliven 
Us  streeta.  And  what  say  those  edifices  te  us 
which  form  its  grandearV  Mone  of  tbe  via  odsio- 
ntttoaft  in  focla— the  afne  nosilae  aaxmi,~tbe 
history  of  a  centnry~-a  town  whlcb  we  see  upon 
tbe  stage,  called  Into  existence  by  harlequin'a  wund, 
wbicb  can  again  say  depart—stlU  a  great  city  — 
the  triumph  of  art  over  natB:e,  and  yet  la  lis 
cradle.'— (Vol.  U.  p.  tS9.} 

Themonotnnyof  Ufecomsponds  with  tbat  of 
its  ontward  aspect. 

Even  the  carnival,  according  to  onr  pbysiciaii, 
is  not  so  gayas  it  onght  to  he.  *11wre  is  some- 

*  thing  too  military  in  the  toml-eiuembte ;  oo 
'scnfne,  DO  fight,  no  bustle,  uproarious  laughter, 
'  DO  jolly  tar  with  his  lass  aud  bludgeoD.  And 
'what  is  fun  wheo  deprived  of  these  attribates? 
'  It  is,  as  Falstaff  would  say,  "  to  be  merry  upoD 

*  compulsion." '  What  would  be  have  said  to 
the  recent  seven  days  of 'Slepney  fair"  afibrding 
hardly  a  police  case?  Is  England,  too,  becoming 
centralized  into  decorons  dulness  under  Sir  Ro- 
bert Feel's  machinery? 

A  terrible  story  is  told  of  the  conflagralioa 
of  a  booth  at  the  carnival,  where  more  than 
a  hundred  persons  were  burnt  and  suffocated; 
owing,  according  to  (be  author,  to  the  inter- 
ference of  the  police,  who  prevented  some  car- 
penters from  opening  an  outlet  with  their  axes 
for  the  miserable  sutrerers.  He  was  partly  an 
eye-witoess  of  the  sceoe.  Herr  Kohl,  who  de- 
scribes tbe  same  dreadful  occurrence  very  mi- 
nutely, corroborates  this  part  of  tbe  story.  Few 
events  seem  to  have  made  such  an  impression, 
as  for  as  any  cau  be  made,  in  the  great  Baby* 
Ions  of  modem  days.  Almost  an  e^ualtv  fright- 
ful instance  of  the  manner  in  which  this  kind 
of  interference  is  apt  to  defeat  its  own  ends 
occurred  some  years  ago,  in  a  great  catastrophe 
on  the  Czarskoc-Sclne  railroad :— the  only  in- 
stance of  that  particular  variety  of  accident,  the 
collision  of  two  trains  meeting  on  the  same  line, 
which  we  remember  tohaveneard  of  since  this 
new  'peril  of  man'  has  become  known. 
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*  Th«  liR0  la  riHKle,  and  there  In  a  half  way 
IwuM,  wb«re  Uie  traliu  meet  and  tani  vff  at  an 
elbow  formed  for  (he  purpoNe;  Ibey  paaa  each 
attaer  Rt  this  spot;  and  as,  under  all  circa mfflaucea, 
«ne  train  niaal  wait  till  the  ether  arrive.<«,  no  acci- 
dent coald  be  anticipated.  The  trains  left  (he  two 
termini  at  the  same  hour ;  aod  their  velocity  c«- 
terla  paHbiu  was  eqval,  they  bad  setdoni  to  wait 
long  for  each  other.  The  boani  of  departure  were 
flxed  and  known ;  but  when  there  were  a  great 
Many  passengers  addltlnnal  tralu  Were  added  for 
the  accoMmodatlen  »f  the  viibUe.  The  lait  (rain 
was  abont  ta  leave  CMrakee-Aelee  when  the  na- 
naging  director  for  the  day  ordered  the  engineer 
(e  proceed  with  all  pomible  speed  to  St.  Pelers- 
barg,  and  not  to  step  at  the  half  way  beiise  far 
the  other  train,  which  he  might  anive  In  tlae  to 
eonnlenunnd. 

'The  man  obeyed  orders.  It  was  a  general  wbo 
gave  them,  it  unfortanately  happened  that  (be 
engineer  at  the  opposite  axtremlty  had  alan  abeyed 
orders,  and  put  bis  tialn  la  matlen  at  lh«  asnat 
time;  so  thai  (he  (wa  appssitfl  tcaias  casM  tegelher 
■MB  h  dark  night  ftt  fWl  speed  upon  a  single  Use. 
The  shock  was  (errUle.  The  carriages  were  thrown 
■p  Into  the  air.  It  required  hours  to  dig  out  the 
mangled  corpses.  It  Is  surprising  that  only  six 
lives  were  lost;  but  many  pen<oas  were  dreadfully 
lacerated,  and  died  ssbseqaently  of  their  wounds. 

'When  the  Knglisb  engineer  found  that  (here 
was  no  possibility  of  preventing  the  concussion, 
he  Jumped  off  the  •agiin  ta  save  his  own  life, 
Thia  was  luterpreted  a  hrearh  of  duty,  and  he 
was  incarcerated  for  nine  meatbs. '  —  (  VoL  lit. 
p.  4*0 

The  following  i«  an  instance  of  this  kind  of 
literal  obedience  wihicb  we  do  not  recollect  hav- 
ing heard  before: — 

'These  small  retail  shops  to  which  I  allnde  dis- 
play a  painted  board  imnediately  over  the  entrance 
doer,  upen  which  igures  the  bill  of  fare  of  their 
internal  contents.  Underneath  Is  the  dealer's  name, 
and,  iounediately  succeeding,  the  number,  Theoe 
numbers  require  explanation.  The  Kmperar  Paul 
possessed  a  creative  power:  when  be  said  "Let  ■ 
thing  be  done,"  K  was  done.  New,  as  these  shops 
are  all  licensed,  so,  for  convenience  and  order's 
sake,  the  Emperor  said,  "Let  them  be  all  number- 
ed No.  1.,  ^c,"  Thus  the  order  stood  No.  l.,A'c, 
no  doubts,  no  supposition,  no  SBblerfuge,  no  con- 
struelion  of  original  Intention  allowable;  the  flrst 
shop  In  the  street  Is  I.,  Jte.,  the  second  i., 
Ihe  third,  and  so  on,  alll.  4c.,  It  was  not  allow- 
able to  suppose  that  the  "  A'c  '  should  extend  to 
2,  3,  4,  and  ihat  each  sbeald  have  a  separate  num- 
ber. Saeh,  aiwerdlng  to  the  phrase  ever  In  a  Rns- 
Omn  nwath  "was  not  ordered.'"— (Vol.  ii.  p.  166. 

This  reminds  ns  of  another  anecdote  of  the 
mode  in  whidi  (he  St.  Petersbui^  police  exe- 
cuted the  sapient  orders  of  the  same  Emperor. 
One  day  the  mandate  came  forth  tbat  no  man 
should  walk  the  streets  at  night  without  a  lan- 
tern The  first  night  a  Doctor  sot  out  on  his 
rounds,  attendcdby  a  servant  carrying  one.  The 
servant  was  allowed  to  pass;  th'e  Uoetor  was 
placed  ander  arrest. 

Every  one  knows  the  story  of  Ihe  English 
hanker  who  gave  Catherine  a  dog,  widch  the 
Empress  duisittned  after  the  name  of  the  donor, 
and  of  the  terribla  fiijtf|iro  ^t>  which  fijUowed, 


when  the  BUnister  of  Police,  reeriving  n  uitj 
to  have  the  diseased  dog  'empmUe'  was  wiikib 
an  ace  of  carrying  it  into  execatioa  by  iK|wliiig 
the  living  Euglishman.  Our  aothor  recounts  t 
somewhat  similar  adventure,  thoogh  not  ouiie 
so  alarming,  as  having  occorred  to  one  ai  ov 
countrymen  of  the  English  factory  ia  his  line. 

'He  was  a  SMrebaut  of  great  rvspecteUlily,  ivl 
was  attached  to  a  Hussian  lady.    Ko  Impeimiet 
offered  Itself  eze^t  the  am  which  prereaU  Ibt 
union  ef  people  of  dffferent  reUgioas,  aad  si  a  • 
foreigner  and  Prsteatant,  he  met  with  smrb 
enlty  In  obtaining  permlsaioa.  As  be  had  a  Mml 
at  conrt  who  could  gain  the  imperial  ear,  he  wsi 
commlsslwied  to  apply  t«  the  foMtais-bMd.  11 
was  neeessarj'  to  await  a  aeasonaWe  eppoctoaitj, 
a  gooil-faamoBred  nemeni,  which  grants  every  tfeiif. 
and  then  to  strike.  This  opportunity  ocesired,  u< 
it  was  in  Ihe  afteraoon.    "Toar  M^}esty,'-  nit 
the  petitioner,  "will  penatt  me  to  Inform  you,  Ibel 
oneofmyeountrymenisingreatdialraaa."  *'Be»f"  ' 
replied  his  Mi^Mty,  "an  Snflisfcman  la  dlsttmif  , 
What  la  Itr  Let  me  Kmw;  If  1  eaa  lemedy  it. 
depend  npea  It;  what  Mp  doaske  leqalrer  "Ih,  i 
yoer  Majesty,  it  is  not  that,  bM  he  whdMS  It 
marry  a  Russian,  and  dm  etergy  wUI  net  wle- 
brale  bis  marriage."  "Hew  set  let  b«  be  mi- 
ried  Immedialely,  (seecAoM.)  I  wlH  give  Ihe  srtcf 
instantly;"  and  in  Ave  minutes  the  tanperial  M^ 
nature  permitted   the  nuptials  (•   be  celebiaM. 
Now,  It  most  be  recollected,  that  in  Buasia  pn- 
misslan  af  the  aererolgn  is  a  bona  /Mr'ardar;  sa< 
(here  Is  this  adraatage  In  despotic  govuMUri^ 
that  when  a  thing  ta  to  he  done,  U  la  demf  ssm> 
timea.  The  imperial  sigaalnre  aaHwriaea  at 

the  marriage  of  Mr.  A  and  Miss  B  ■  Ai 

6  p.  M.  this  order  gets  lata  the  haads  of  prwff 
authorities.  It  arrives  at  the  first  oHke.  wbeie  U 
is  registered,  at  right  it  gets  to  another,  at  ten 
It  may  have  passed  the  synod,  at  eleven  II  is  is 
the  bands  of  the  police,  and  at  midalgU  (be  pe- 
Uce-offlcers  are  trotting  through  the  streets  to  put  I 
It  In  exeration,  and  saMmea  ihe  parties  themsdTM.  | 

Mr.  was- fast  asleep.  He  had  givaa  (fee  cam  : 

up  as  hopeleai;  he  mast  pake  the  Mat  ef  tt;  be 
must  fbrget  It;  he  waa  haggiag  his  pUlnw,  tmu 
all  be  couM  hug;  a  thundering  rnp  Is  at  bis  deer: 
and  before  be  r4>eovers  from  bis  (Hght  an  armed 
police  is  at  his  bed-stde  with  a  roU  of  paper  is 
their  bands.  '  His  tlver  tarned  to  water. '  Ai  b* 
was  atwut  to  force  utterance  be  waa  stopped  by  lbs 
oflleeni,  who  (old  bim  that  they  had  a  warrant  wMA 

must  be  executed  Immediately,  (.seecAoss)  BIr.  

(bough(  of  putting  on  bis  clothes,  and,  aa  he  was 
sacrificing  tm  the  Qnices,  (he  officer  camaMnert 
readhig.  raaey  a  nun  roaaed  fraai  Ida  alsMMs 
In  nw  middle  ef  the  nlgM,  (nmbllaf  aU  avar  (k«a 
fear  mare  than  flma  oaU,  aittiaff  apon  Iht  sdp 
of  his  bed  drawlag  en  a  stocking,  airiaaiMC  stavly 
out  (be  lime,  and  about  to  hear,  as  he  sappeseib 
his  exile  warrant.  "By  the  gcacs  of  God,  Auto- 
crat of  aU  the  Rnsslas,  be  (t  known."  I^'bst 
was  his  surprise  then  to  Aad  tbat  tMs  seatenee 
was  a  permit  te  be  married.  "What,  nowf 
said  Mr.~;  "at  Ibis  time  of  nlghtf— "'Imme- 
diately, fMecAoss)/'  said  the  oflcer;  "It  la  ecdae- 
ed.''— "Oh  if  U  be  ordered,  tlwa  I  knaw  *bc  m*."* 

aald  Mr.  ,  and  ha  harried  aa  Ma  atotbas  m* 

aeoompaaied  the  afleara  ta  the  dwalllMt  sT  bto 
betnithad.   Wtat  wen  hter  fboUacs  span  the  ac 
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cMin,  kaw  t%9  matter  was  kroken  to  ber,  vrhetber 
ske  wars  asleer  or  awake,  wke  ei|ilain«d  tke  n»> 
ceMit)'  ef  iMne4late  coBpUaaee— all  tkeae  matten 

hare  aot  he«n  revealed.    Mr.  and  Hlaa  

aecoapaaled  tbi)  pulice-vfAcers  to  tbe  ehnrcb,  and 
Ihe  aurilage  ceremony  wjw  performeil  in  tbe  middle 
of  Ike  nigkt.    The  ofOcere  bid  dune  tbeir  duly; 

Hr.         did  hii,  Inumacb  aa  he  bad  obeyed  orders ; 

■nd  all  tbe  partioK  abook  handa,  WHnt  home,  and 
wtmt  to  bed  again.'~CVoi.  ill.  p.  If.) 

As  mi^ht  he  presamed,  tfae  only  point  on 
wbich  resistance  to  the  tremenduiis  *  It  is  or> 
4ered,'  has  ever  yet  been  carried  out  sucress- 
fiiliy,  perhaps  ever  attempted,  is  that  of  reli- 
gioD}  or  wiiat  the  Russian  peasant  chooses  to 
consider  as  such.  The  Emperor's  recognised 
power  in  this  is  aiso  eoormoos:  he  can  make 
uints,  or  refuse  to  allow  any  more  to  be  made, 
as  he  is  said  recently  to  have  done,  in  conse- 
ooence  of  some  misdemeanours  on  the  part  of 
Ine  last  canonized.  But  Peter  the  Great  was 
worsted  in  bis  war  with  beards  i  and  the  pre- 
sent Czar  would  probably  employ  M  his  power 
ia  vain  to  compel  one  or  hts  orthodox  subjects 
to  eat  a  pigeon. 

'The  fellowlny  anecdote  will  afoN  a  goad  Idea 
*r  the  peneTerlng  obHtloaoy  vf  the  RuKxianR  in 
wkit  they  consider  to  be  a  rlKbteouN  caune.  — Tbe 
BUbop  m(  Ntcolaleir  bad  on^e  been  a  Jew ;  he  was 
saw  m  sealoox  Chriiitinn.  It  wna  at  the  epoch  of 
parfumlns  this  ceremony,  of  "bleiwing  tbe  wt- 
t«n, "  that  tbe  thermometer  marlted  thirty  degrees 
•f  celd,  and  r  cntting  wind  swept  over  tbe  plains 
whick  eitend  lo  the  east  of  Nteolaieff.  Not  a  soal  | 


was  ta  ke  seen  In  the  straits.  Tbe  ersws  fell 
down  dead  witk  cold:  tt  was  the  desolatinc  cold 
blast  sf  the  dMert-the  bleak  wind  which  froxe 
tbe  rreneh  legions;  nothing  animate  could  reslBt 

It  lonir. 

'  The  Boog,  whose  waters  were  to  be  bleened, 
runs  at  a  distance  of  a  mile  from  the  centre  uf 
the  town.  Now,  It  was  probable  under  mch  cir- 
cumstances, that  if  the  ceremony  were  allowed  to 
proceed  as  en  ordinary  orcsftions,  one-half  of  tbe 
attendants  would  perish.  Tiie  governor  consequentlr 
prevented  the  procedare  In  the  ordinary  way,  bat 
ordered  a  hneketral  of  water  to  be  brought  fhim 
the  river  ts  the  ebareb,  there  blessed  and  conse- 
crated, and  then  restored  to  the  parent  stream.  This 
was  good  hommopathic  practice,  and  mack  suAring 
and  mischief  were  Ihun  avottleit  But  no  persna- 
sion,  no  arguments,  would  prevail  upon  the  con- 
verted Jew  to  denist  ftom  the  usual  performance 
of  the  rites.  He  would,  and  did  sit  down  by  tbe 
waters  ef  BabeL  He  could  not  weep,  but  globules 
of  Ico  represented  bis  tears.  He  was  brought  home 
in  a  state  of  exhaustion,  and  died  raving  mad  a 
few  days  sfterwards.'—  Vol.  il.  p.  tS7. 

The  last  volume  coosials  chiefly  of  the  nar- 
rative of  our  author's  retreat  from  Ihe  scene 
of  bis  labours;  and  bis  journey  via  Sweden, 
and  by  various  German  oaths,  to  his  native 
country.  But  all  this  we  premnuit;  for  all  of 
travelling  intereKitbat  it  contains,  may  be  found 
more  usefully  digested  to  Mr.  Murray's  Iland- 
Book,  and  we  have  already  given  enough  of 
those  anecdotical  and  picturesque  sketches  which 
constitute  the  whole  merit  otthe  work. 


Sewenirs  de  Vogage  en  Italief  par  Alexandre  Duhas.  5  vols.  duod. 
(nuHi  Blackwood's  haoazuie.) 


F^AKCE  has  lately  sent  forth  her  ptMts  in  great 
lorc^  to  travel,  and  to  write  travels.  Delamar* 
jiae,  Victor  Hugo,  Alexandre  Dumas,  andodiers, 
save  been  forth  in  the  hi^-ways  and  on  the  high* 
was,  observing,  portraying,  poetizing,  romanc- 
111$.  The  last>m»tioned  of  these,  ll.  Dumas, 
a  dramatist  very  ingenious  in  the  construction 
^  plots,  and  one  who  tells  a  story  admirably, 
MS  travelled  quite  in  character-  There  is  a 
vaoutic  air  thrown  over  all  his  proceedings, 
jBugs  h^pen  as  pat  aa  if  they  had  been  re- 
maned, and  he  blends  the  novelist  and  tourist 
Jof^ther  diera  verv  bold  and  original  Ashion. 
h  is  a  new  method  of  writing  travels  that  he 
au  Lit  apoD,  and  we  recommend  it  to  the  no- 
tice of  onr  countrymen  or  coontrywomen,  who 
■ivt  from  home  wilh  the  fixed  idea,  happen 
what  may,  of  inditing  a  book.  He  docs  not 
depend  altogether  upon  Ibe  incidents  of  (he 
road,  or  the  raptures  of  sightseeing,  orany  odd 
■htMy  that  buildings  or  sceneiy  may  be  kind 
eaoiuh  to  suggest:  be  provides  himself  with 
roll  half  of  his  materials  before  he  starts,  in  the 
of  historical  anecdote  and  romantic  story, 
be  diatribntes  as  he  goes  along.  A  bet- 
ter plan  for  an  amusing  book  could  not  be  de- 


vised. Your  mere  tonrist.  It  most  be  confessed, 
however  frivolous  he  submits  for  onr  entertain- 
ment to  become,  grows  heavy  on  our  hands; 
that  rapid  and  incessant  change  of  scene  which 
is  kindly  meant  to  enliven  our  spirits,  becomes 
itself  wearisome,  and  we  long  for  some  resting- 
place,  even  though  it  should  be  obtained  by 
that  most  illegitimate  method  of  closing  the  vo- 
lume. On  the  other  hand,  a  Idler  of  talcs  has 
always  felt  the  want  of  some  enduring  thread 
—though*  as  some  one  says  in  a  like  emergency, 
it  be  only  packthread— on  which  his  tales  may 
be  strung— something  to  fill  up  the  pauses,  And 
prevent  tbe  utter  solution  of  continuity  between 
tale  and  tale— something  that  gives  tbe  narrator 
a  reasonable  plea  for  jroi'A^  on  a^ain,  and  makes 
the  telling  another  story  an  indispensable  duty 
upon  bis  part,  and  (he  listening  to  it  a  corres- 
ponding obligation  upon  ours;  and  ever  since 
the  lime  when  that  young  lady  of  unpronounce- 
able and  unremcmberable  name  told  the  One 
Th'otisand  and  One  Tales,  telling  a  fragment 
every  morning  to  keep  her  head  upon  her  shoal- 
den,  there  has  been  devised  many  a  strange 
expedient  for  this  purpose.  Now,  M.  Dnmas 
has  contrivedf  by  oniting  the  two  characters  of 
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tourist  and  novelist,  to  make  them  art  as  re- 
liefs to  each  other.  Whilst  he  shares  with  other 
travellers  the  daily  adventures  of  the  road— the 
jouraev,  the  sigh't,  and  the  dinner— he  is  not 
compelled  to  be  always  moviog;  he  cao  pause 
when  be  pleases,  and,  like  thefableur  of  olden 
times,  sitting  down  ia  the  market-place,  in  the 
public  square,  at  the  comer  of  some  colnmn  or 
statue,  he  narrates  bis  history  or  bis  romance. 
Then,  the  story  told,  up  starts  the  bus^  and 
provident  tourist;  lo!  the  voiturf  is  waiting  for 
him  at  the  hotel;  in  he  leaps,  and  we  with  him, 
and  off  we  rattle  through  other  scenes,  and  to 
other  cities.  He  has  a  track  in  sparse  to  which 
be  is  bound:  we  recognize  the  necessity  that 
he  should  proceed  thereon;  but  he  can  diverge 
at  pleasure  through  all  lime,  bear  us  off  into 
what  age  he  pleases,  make  us  utterly  oblivious 
of  the  present,  and  lap  us  in  the  Efysinm  of  a 
good  story. 

With  a*  book  written  palpably  for  the  sole 
and  roost  amiable  purpose  of  amusement,  and 
succeeding  in  this  purpose,  bow  should  we  deal? 
How  but  receive  it  with  a  passive  acquiescence 
equally  amiable,  content  solely  to  be  amused, 
and  giving  all  severer  criticism— to  him  who 
to  his  other  merits  may  add.  if  he  pleases,  that 
of  being  the  6r$t  critic.  Most  especially  let  us 
not  be  carping  and  questinniug  as  to  tne  how 
far,  or  what  precisely,  we  are  to  set  down  for 
trme.  It  is  all  true— it  is  all  fiction;  the  ar- 
tist cannot  choose  but  see  things  in  an  artis- 
tical  form;  what  ought  not  to  oe  there  drop$ 
from  his  field  of  vision.  We  are  not  poring 
through  a  microscope,  or  through  a  telescope, 
to  discover  new  truths:  we  are  looking  at  the 
old  laudscape  through  coloured  glasses,  blue, 
or  black,  or  roseate,  as  the  occasion  may  rc- 
quire.  And  here  let  us  note  a  lavoorable'con- 
trasi  between  our  dramatic  tourist,  bold  in  con- 
ception, free  in  execution,  and  those  compatriots 
or  our  own,  authors  and  authoresses,  who  write 
travels  merely  because  they  are  artists  in  ink, 
yet  without  any  adequate  notion  of  the  duties 
and  privileges  of  such  an  artist. 

When  a  writer  has  got  a  name,  the  first  ra- 
tional use  to  make  of  the  charming  possession 
is  lo  get  astride  of  it,  as  a  witcb  upon  her 
broomstick,  and  whisk  and  scamper  over  half 
the  kingdoms  of  the  earlh.  Talk  of  bills  of 
exchange;— letters  of  credit! —we  can  put  our 
name  to  a  whole  hook,  and  it  will  pass- it  icif/ 
pass.  The  idea  is  good— quite  worthy  of  our 
commercial  genius— and  tn  us  its  origin,  we  be- 
lieve, is  due;  but  here,  as  in  xn  many  other 
rases,  the  Frenchman  has  given  the  idea  its  full 
development.  Keeping  steadily  in  view  the 
object  of  his  book,  which  is— first,  amusement— 
secondly,  amusement— thirdly,  amusement:  he 
adapts  nis  means  consbtently  to  his  end.  Does 
he  want  a  dialogue?— ho  writes  one:  a  story? 
—he  invents  one:  a  description  ?- he  takes 
his  bint  from  nature,  and  ia  grateful—tbe 
more  gratefbl  —  because  be  knows  that  a 
hint  to  the  wise  ia  sufficient  It  is  the  de* 
scription  only  which  the  reader  will  be  con- 
renied  with;  what  has  he  to  do  with  die  ob- 
ject? That  is  the  merely  traveller's  affidr. 
now,  your  Engli^  tourists  have  always  a  re- 
udae  of  scruple  about  tbeai  which  balks  their 


genius.  Not  satisfied  with  pleasing,  tbey  upire 
to  be  believed ;  arc  almost  aagrv  if  their  autc- 
dote  is  not  credited;  content  themselves  with 
adding  graces,  giving  a  turn,  trimmins  and  it-  I 
corating— cannot  bund  a  structure  boldly  fron  1 
the  bare  earth.  This  necessity  nl  finding  a  c*^  | 
tain  straw  for  their  bricks,  wnich  must  be  pick*  ' 
ed  up  by  the  roadside,  not  only  impedes  ike  \ 
work  of  authorship,  but  must  add  gready  to 
their  personal  discomfort  throughout  the  whole 
of  their  travels.   Tbey  are  in  perpetnal  ehiK 
of  something  for  the  book.   They  bag  an  inci- 
dent with  as  much  glee  as  a  sportsman  bis  first 
bird  in  September.   They  are  out  on  pleasare, 
but  manifestly  they  have  their  task  too:  it  i» 
not  quite  holiday,  only  balf-holiddy  with  tbe». 
The  prospect  or'the  picture  gives  no  pleasare 
till  it  has  suggested  the  appropriate  expresaiaa 
of  enthusiasm,  which,  once  suiely  depoute^  is 
the  note-book,  the  enthnsiasm  itself  can  be 
quietly  indulged  in,  or  permitted  to  evaporate. 
At  the  dinner-table,  even  when  chamugue  is 
circulating,  if  a  jest  or  a  story  falls  nal,  tity 
see  with  an  Aristotelran  precision  the  caose  ol' 
its  failure,  and  how  an  additional  touch,  or  a 
more  auspicious  moment,  would  have  pmcared 
for  it  a  better  fate ;  they  stop  to  pick  it  up,  tkey 
clean  it,  tbey  revolve  the  cnapter  and  thepa^e 
lo  whicti  it  shall  lend  its  lustre.  Nay,  it  is  no- 
ticeable, tb^  without  much  labour  from  the  po- 
lisber,  many  a  dull  thing  in  conversation  ais 
made  a  good  thing  in  print;  the  conditions  uf 
success  are  so  different.    Now,  from  all  sath 
toils  and  perplexities  M.  Dumas  is  evidentlv 
free;  free  as  the  wildest  Oxonian  who  flies  a- 
broad  tu  the  mere  wanton  prodigality  of  spirits 
and  of  purse.   His  book  is  made,  or  can  be 
made,  when  he  chooses :  fortune  favours  the 
bold,  and  incidents  will  always  di^wae  thm- 
selves  dramatically  tn  the  dramatist. 

Our  traveller  opens  his  campaign  at  Nice  It 
may  be  observed  that  M.  Dumas  cannot  be  ac-  | 
cused,  like  the  present  minister  of  his  coontry,  j 
of  any  partiality  to  the  English:  if  the  morii-  I 
fyitx  truth  must  be  told,  be  has  no  love  of  m 
at  aU ;  to  which  humour,  so  long  as  be  delivers 
himself  of  it  with  any  wit  or  pleauntry,  he  is 
heartily  welcome.    Our  first  extract  will  be 
thought,  perhaps,  to  taste  of  this  humour:  but 
we  quote  it  for  the  absurd  proof  it  affords  of 
the  manner  ia  which  we  £ulish  have  «nr- 
flooded  some  portions  of  the  Continent: — 

"  As  to  tbe  Inkakltaats  of  »it»,  every  tcaveBer 
la  tu  them  an  Kngllslinaii.  Every  fBtHgMr  tk«r 
nee,  wiliwut  ditithiction  of  eomplexion,  hair,  beari, 
dren,  afte,  or  sex,  baa.  In  tlieir  iniMlMtloii,  ar- 
rived firom  a  certain  myBterioaM  city  lost  la  tke 
inldMt  of  fogs,  where  the  InhMitants  kave  heard 
of  the  sun  only  from  trAdlHon,  wbere  tin  orufe 
and  the  pine-apple  am  nnknowa  except  Vy  aaMr 
where  th«re  Is  no  ripe  flruit  hut  baked  awles,  aa4 
which  Is  called  London. 

"IVhitst  I  wai  at  the  York  Betel,  a  flairiu* 
drawn  by  post  bones  4r«re  up;  and,  aoen  aftefi 
the  master  af  tke  hotel  tnteifng  Into  my  nea,  1 
asked  him  who  wttm  his  hew  antvala. 

'"Bono  eerti  IngtMi,'  he  amwemd,  *•«  ms 
nprei  dire  at  soao  frmeeH  o  Tetfeadkf.  Bow 
Bngllsh,  bat  I  cannot  aay  whether  rrench  or  flo^ 
■an.'"— Vol.  1.  p.  9. 
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The  UtUe  town  ofHonaco  is  his  next  resting- 
pUce.  This  ton-D,  which  is  now  under  the  ^o- 
Teramcnt  of  the  King  of  Sardinia,  was  at  one 
tine  an  independent  principality;  andM-Dnmas 
five*  a  lively  Aetch  of  the  vicissiindes  which 
(be  little  state  ha*  undergone,  miaiidtinj^,  as  it 
ku,  the  moTements  of  great  monarchies,  and 
being  capable  of  boasting  even  of  its  revolution 
and  its  repablic.  During  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV. 
rbe  territory  of  Monaco  gave  (jio  title  of  prince 
to  a  certain  Honore  HI.,  who  was  under  the 
protection  of  the  Grand  Monar^e. 

"Tbe  marriage  mf  tbis  Prince  af  Monaco,"  Mys 
•or  iRBaliat,  "  was  not  luip|>y.  One  ine  nornlns 
kis  spoiMff,  wbe  waa  tfe*  aane  feeaotiAiI  and  gay 
DscfeMM  ae  ValnitlRola  m  well  knawn  in  the  acan- 
Wms  ehraalciea  of  that  aite*  fbnad  hermlf  at  one 
ft«r  nt  »r  the  atateii  of  her  lotd  and  iiovarel^n. 
Skfl  took  reAige  at  Paris.  Dssrrttan  was  not  all. 
Tbe  prines  soon  learned  that  he  was  as  onforla- 
■xte  as  a  husband  can  be. 

"At  that  epoch,  calaaiUles  of  thU  description 
were  only  laughed  at:  hut  the  Prince  ef  Mnnaeo 
wan,  M  the  dueheas  hmhI  to  my,  •  stmnge  man, 
ud  he  took  offSnre.  He  get  Information  from  time 
iB  time  ef  the  anceeaiiive  gallania  wbom  bis  wife 
Uweskt  It  te  bnnenr,  and  he  kanged  them  In  elt- 
Icy,  one  after  the  other,  in  the  front  cenrt  of  Us 
r«l>ee.  The  r^nrt  waa  Man  ftill,  and  the  exeeu- 
Urai  tordered  on  the  high  mait ;  nvrertheless,  the 
rrlan  relented  not,  but  vontinuett  alwayn  tn  aaiig. 
The  report  of  these  exerutioiia  rearhed  Vernahles; 
I.DDinXIV  waXf  In  tain  turn  dinplea^ed,  and  mun- 
Mlled  tbe  prince  to  be  more  lenient  in  bis  punish- 
aents.  He  of  Monaeii  answe  ed  that,  being  a  sove- 
reiKD  prince,  he  had  nadonbtedly  the  right  of  pK 
aad  gallawB  en  his  own  dosiain,  and  that  aarely 
ke  aii|AI  hang  an  many  men  ef  straw  as  he  pleasod, 

"The  affair  bred  so  mack  aeandai,  that  It  was 
IbMgfct  pradent  to  send  the  duchess  back  to  ber 
feSMfeaad.  He,  to  make  her  punishment  the  more 
eanplet«,  bad  resolved  that  she  abould,  on  ber 
iKtura,  paaa  before  this  row  of  executed  orHgieH. 
Bat  tbe  dowager  Priaceoa  of  Monaco  prevailed 
Bpan  her  son  to  forego  tbia  ingenlona  revenge,  aad 
■  boalre  waa  made  of  all  the  scarecrows,  'It  wan,' 
nMMadanw  deSevlgni,  'the  torch  ef  their  second 
■apltaus.'   «  o 

"A  sacceaser  ef  this  prince,  Henere  IV.,  was 
niKoiag  tranqaUJy  In  bla  little  domlntana  when 
tk«  frencta  Revolution  broke  oaL  The  Moiiacltes 
"stcbed  its  SBccessive  phases  with  a  pecallar  at- 
Initlen,  and  when  tbe  republic  was  Inally  pro- 
dttaed  at  Paris,  they  took  advantage  ofHonore'a 
i^WRce,  who  WRa  gone  from  home,  and  not  known 
vketfl,  armed  themselTes  with  whatever  ranie  to 
^ad,  marched  to  tbe  palace,  took  it  by  amault, 
sad  eemmenced  plundering  the  cellars,  which  might 
CMialn  froai  twelve  to  Bfteen  tbouaand  hotlles  of 
*hn.  Two  honrs  after,  tbe  eight  thousand  sattlects 
•r  the  Prince  ef  Menace  were  drunk. 

"Xow,  at  tUa  Brat  trial,  they  found  liberty  was 
SH  excellent  thing,  and  they  resolved  to  constllole 
(bewelvea  Atrihwith  Into  a  repubite.  But  It  seemed 
Ibit  Monaco  was  far  too  extensive  a  territory  to 
proclaim  itself,  after  the  example  of  Fraoee,  a  re- 
pablic one  and  indiristbie;  so  the  wine  men  of 
the  cenatry,  wbo  bad  already  formed  Iheuiaelves 
■Me  a  national  assembly,  came  to  tbe  conclunlun 
M  Msaaca  sbenid  rather  fellow  the  example  of 


AsMrica,  and  give  birth  to  a  federal  repsblic.  The 
Aindammital  laws  of  the  new  constitution  where 
then  discussed  and  determined  by  Henacu  and  Man- 
tone,  who  nailed  tbemselves  fitr  Ufe  and  death. 
There  waa  a  third  village  ealled  Roeeo-Bmno:  It 
was  decided  that  It  sbonld  belong  half  to  tbe  one 
and  half  to  tbe  other.  noceo>Brune  murmured :  It 
had  aaplred  to  Independenee,  and  a  plaoe  In  the  fede- 
ration; but  Monaco  and  Mantone  smiled  at  so  ar- 
rogant a  preleoHion.  Rocco-Bruoo  was  not  the 
strongest,  and  was  reduced  to  silence:  from  that 
moment,  however,  Rocco-Brono  wan  marked  onl 
to  the  two  national  coaventinns  as  a  focus  of  se- 
dition. The  repaklle  was  Anally  proetaiawd  oader 
tbe  title  ef  the  Republle  of  Monaee. 

''The  Henaeites  next  looked  abroad  apon  the 
werid  for  allies.  There  were  two  nntlena,  eqaally 
enlightened  with  themselves,  to  whom  they  could 
extend  the  hand  of  fellowship  -  tbe  American  and 
the  French,  Geographical  positinn  decided  In  favour 
of  tbe  latter.  The  republic  of  Monaco  sent  three 
deputies  to  the  Natlnnal  Convention  of  ¥  ance  to 
prulTer  and  demand  alliance.  Tbe  National  Oon- 
venlion  was  In  a  moment  of  perfect  good-humour : 
it  received  the  depultoa  saest  politely,  and  invited 
them  te  call  the  next  moming  for  the  treaty  they 
desired. 

"The  treaty  was  prepared  that  very  day.  K 
waa  not,  indeed,  a  very  lengthy  dncanent:  It  con* 
sisted  of  tbe  two  following  articlea: — 

*"Art  1.  There  shall  be  peace  and  alllanee 
between  the  Prencb  Repnblle  and  the  Repnhlle  ef 
Hunaco. 

'"Art.  t.  The  French  Repablic  is  delighted 
with  having  made  the  acquaintance  of  tbe  Republic 
of  Monaco.' 

"Thla  treaty  was  placed  next  moming  In  the 
bands  ef  the  ambassadors,  who  departed  highly 
gratiled.  Three  months  afterwards  the  Preneh  Re- 
public bad  thrown  Its  Hen's  paw  en  Its  dear  ac- 
quaintaare,  the  Republic  of  Monaco."— P.  II. 

From  Monaco  our  traveller  proceeds  to  Ge- 
neva; from  Geneva,  by  water,  to  Livonio,  {An~ 
glice,  Leghorn.!  Now  there  is  tittle  or  nothing 
to  be  seen  at  Livorno.  There  is.  in  the  place 
dtlla  Darnesa,  a  solitary  statue  of  Ferdinandl., 
some  time  cardinal,  and  afterwards  Graod-Duke 
of  Florence.  M.  Dumas  bethinks  him  to  tell  us 
the  priocipal  tncidmt  in  the  life  of  this  Ferdi- 
nand; but  then  this  again  is  connec'ed  with  the 
history  of  BiancaCapello,  so  (hat  he  must  com- 
mence with  her  adventures.  Hie  name  of  Bianca 
Capetlo  Bgores  just  now  on  the  title-page  of 
one  of.Messrs.  Colbum's  and  Benlley's  last  and 
newest.  Those  who  have  read  the  novel,  and 
those  who,  like  ourselves,  have  seen  only  the 
title,  may  be  e^atlv  willing  to  hear  the  story 
of  this  high-spinted  a&me  told  in  the  terse,  rapid 
manner — brief,  but  full  of  detail— of  Dumas. 
We  cannot  give  the  whole  of  it  in  the  words 
of  H.  Dumas;  the  extract  would  he  loo  lon^; 
we  mnst  get  over  a  portion  Of  the  ground  in 
the  shortest  manner  possible. 

"It  was  towards  tbe  end  of  the  retgn  of  Cosmo 
the  Great,  about  the  commenrement  of  the  year 
1503,  that  a  young  man  named  Pielro  Bonaventuri, 
the  issue  of  a  Atmlly  respectable.  Ihoogh  poor,  left 
Florence  to  seek  his  fortune  In  Venice.  An  uncle 
wbo  bore  the  same  name  as  himself,  and  who  bad 
lived  In  the  latter  city  for  twenty  yeara,  rerom- 
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nendnl  blm  to  Ui«  bank  of  the  Balviati,  of  wkieb 
be  hinwir  wu  ane  of  the  mautgttit.  TIm  ysutb 
uru  received  In  tbe  capacity  of  clerk. 

"Opposite  tlie  benk  of  the  SalvIaU  lived  a  rlcb 
VeuetiHn  noblenan,  head  of  ttae  hoiiHe  of  (lie  Ca- 
peili.  He  bad  one  son  and  one  dangbter,  but  not 
by  his  wife  ttien  living,  wbo,  in  consequence,  was 
HlepBotber  to  his  cbildren.  WIUi  the  son,  our 
narrative  it  not  concerned;  the  daughter,  Blanca 
Capello,  was  a  cbaralnK  girl  ef  the  age  of  fifteen 
■r  nlzteen,  of  a  pale  connexion,  an  which  the 
t>i«od,  at  every  emotion,  woald  apK'U',  and  pass 
like  a  roseate  clond;  her  balr,  of  that  rich  fiaxen 
which  Raphael  has  made  so  beautiful;  her  eyes 
dark  and  full  «f  lustre,  her  llgnre  alight  and  flex- 
ile, but  of  that  flexibility  wbicb  denotes  no  weak- 
ness, bat  force  of  character;  prompt  as  another 
Juliet,  to  love,  and  wailing  only  till  some  Romeo 
should  cross  her  path,  to  say,  like  the  maid  of 
Veiona— '1  will  be  to  Ikee  or  to  the  tombl' 

"She  MW  Wetro  Bonavenluri;  the  window  of 
liis  diamher  looked  ant  upon  hers;  they  exchanged 
glaiicec,  atgw,  promlaea  of  love.  Arrtved  at  this 
point,  the  distance  fkwm  each  otbOT  waa  their  sole 
obstacle:  this  obstacle  Blanca  was  the  Irst  to 
overcome. 

"  Kach  night,  when  all  had  retired  to  rest  In  the 
house  of  (he  Salviati,  when  the  nurse  wbo  had 
reared  Bianca,  had  betaken  herself  to  the  next 
cliamber,  and  tbe  young  girl,  standing  listening 
against  the  parllUon,  had  assured  herself  that  this 
last  Argus  was  asleep,  ske  threw  over  her  shoulders 
a  dark  cloak  to  bo  the  lesa  visible  in  the  night, 
descended  eu  tiptoe,  and  light  as  m  shadow  tbe 
marble  stairs  of  the  paternal  palacOf  unbarred  ttae 
gate,  and  crossed  the  street.  On  the  threshold  of 
the  opposite  door,  her  lover  was  standing  to  ro- 
ceive  her;  and  tbe  two  together,  with  stifled  brealb 
and  silent  caresses,  ascended  tbe  stairs  that  led 
to  tbe  little  chamber  of  Pielro.  Before  the  break 
of  day,  Bianca  retired  in  the  same  manner  to  her 
own  room,  where  her  nurse  found  her  In  the  morn- 
ing, in  a  sleep  as  profound  at  least  as  the  sleep 
of  innocence. 

"  One  night  wbUst  oir  Jaliet  was  with  her  Ro- 
meo, a  baker's  boy,  who  bad  Just  been  to  light 
his  oven  in  the  neighbourhood,  saw  a  gate  half 
upen,  and  thought  he  did  good  service  by  closing 
it.  Ten  minutes  afterwards,  Bianca  descnided,  and 
■taw  that  it  was  Impossible  to  re-entw  Iwr  father's 
house 

"Blanca  was  one  of  those  energetic  spirito  whose 
resolutions  are  token  at  once,  and  for  ever,  She 
saw  that  ber  whole  future  destiny  was  changed 
by  this  one  accident,  and  she  accepted  without 
hesitotien  tlw  new  life  whlrti  this  accident  bad 
imposed  on  taor.  She  renuicended  to  her  lover,  re- 
lated what  had  happened,  demanded  of  him  if  he 
WHS  ready  to  sacriAce  all  fbr  her  as  sbe  was  for 
Uim,  and  proposed  to  take  advantage  of  tbe  two 
hours  of  the  uight  which  still  regained  to  them, 
tv  quit  Venice  and  conceal  themselves  from  the 
pursuit  of  her  paients.  Pietro  was  true— he  adopt- 
ed immediatoly  (be  propoMal;  Ihey  stopped  into  a 
(uudola,  and  led  towards  Florence. 

"Arrived  at  rioroneo,  thty  took  refkige  with  the 
faUier  of  Pietro— Bonavenluri  tbe  older,  who  wilb 
bi«  Wilts  had  a  email  lodging  in  (be  second  floor 
bi  tb«  place  of  at.  Mark,  strange  I  it  Is  with  pour 
parents  (bat  the  ehlldr«i  are  so  eiipecially  wdeowe. 


They  recdved  tbair  son  and  tktit  new  daagUn 
with  op«  arms.  Tbeir  servant  was  Am^mI, 
both  fur  economy  and  (he  better  preserra(iu  i4 
tbeir  secret.  Tbe  good  mo(ber  charged  benetf 
with  (he  care  of  tbe  little  honsehold.  Biuea, 
whose  white  hands  bad  been  ta«ghl  no  sach  tm- 
fnl  dnlles,  set  about  working  the  most  cbimiag 
embroidery.  Tbe  AUher,  who  earned  his  Uvisg 
a  copyist  fbr  pubUc  offlces,  gave  Ml  that  bt  bad 
retained  a  clerk,  and  tottk  home  a  doaUe  pnCm 
of  papen.  All  were  emfloyad,  and  Uw  Uttle  fa-  j 
mily  contrived  to  live. 

"  Meanwhile,  it  will  be  easily  imagiaed  btw  | 
great  a  commotion  the  flight  of  Bianca  ocaaUati  ; 
in  tbe  palace  of  tbe  noble  Capello.    Daring  Iba 
whole  of  Uie  flrst  day  they  made  no  pursoit,  f«  , 
they  slill,  though  with  much  aniiety,  eipected  bci 
return.    The  day  pasaed,  however,  witbool  uy 
news  of  the  fugitive ;  the  flight,  on  the  same  Mn- 
ing,  of  Pietro  Bonavenluri  was  next  reported;  a 
thvnaand  lltUe  iniddento  which  attracted  no  nolim 
at  the  time  wwe  now  breagbt  baektoneslleellm; 
and  the  rasMlt  of  the  whale  waa  Ibe  clear  w» 
victioB  ttat  Ibey  bad  led  togelber.   Tbe  talitoti 
of  the  CapellF  was  sach  that  tbe  eaae  was  bnafbt 
immediately  before  the  Council  of  Ten;  and  Ifeln 
Beiiaventori  was  placed  under  tbe  ban  of  the  B*- 
pablk.    The  sentence  of  this  tribunal  waa  wd* 
known  to  the  government  of  Florence;  aad  lUi 
government  authorized  the  Capelli,  or  the  onccn 
of  the  Venetian  Republic,  to  make  all  necesMiT  i 
search,  nut  only  in  riorenee,  bat  Ibroighoal  ad  I 
Tuscany.     The  search,  bowovor,  was  navailiat. 
Each  one  of  the  parties  Mt  too  great  an  InlerMi 
in  keeping  their  secret,  and  BiaBca  herself  aeiw 
stirred  frum  the  apartment. 

*'Tbreo  months  passed  in  this  BMlancholy  no- 
cealment,  yet  she  who  had  been  habituated  fran 
infaucy  to  all  tbe  indulgences  of  wealth,  me\et 
once  breathed  a  word  of  complaint.  Her  onl)'  re- 
ereadon  was  (o  look  down  into  the  street  lhroa|h 
tbe  sloping  blind.  Now,  amongst  those  who  tn- 
quently  passed  across  tbe  Place  mf  St.  MaA  vm 
the  young  grand-duke,  who  went  avary  nthtrdai 
to  see  Us  father  at  bia  caaUo  mt  Petr^|a.  Fraa- 
cesno  waa  yonng,  gallant,  and  bandaome,  bat  it 
was  not  his  youth  or  beauty  that  preocea|ried  Am 
(taougbts  of  Bianca,  It  was  the  Idea  that  this  pciece, 
as  powerful  as  he  seem«^d  grac.ous.  wight,  fey  om 
word,  raise  the  ban  from  Ketro  Bonavenluri,  and 
restore  both  him  and  herself  to  freedom.  It  wai 
Ibis  idea  which  kindled  a  doable  lustre  in  tbe  eyf 
of  tbe  )oung  Venetian,  as  sbe  punctually  at  IM 
hour  of  his  passing,  ran  to  Oie  window,  and  slop- 
ed the  Jalonirie.  One  day,  the  prince  happeaiai 
to  look  up  as  he  paiwttd,  met  the  enkindled  gtasM 
of  his  fair  observer.    Bianca  hastily  retired." 

What  immediately  follows  need  Dnt  b«  told  tt 
any  length  Francesco  waa  enamoared:  be 
lained  an  interview,  fitanck  released  and  en- 
riched her  lover,  but  became  the  nustress  of 
tlie  young  dnhe.  Pietro  vras  quite  content  wilb 
(his  arrangement;  he  had  bimseif  given  the  first 
example  of  inconsUiicy.  He  entered  ipon  a 
career  of  riotous  pleasure,  which  eoded  in  * 
violent  death. 

FraucesGO,  in  obadi«ice  to  his  fhtber,  Buned 
a  princess  of  the  hoUM  of  Austria :  bat  Bianca 
slill  retained  her  iofinence.  His  wife,  whe  had 
been  much  afflicted  by  this  preference  ef 
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rival,  died,  ud  the  repaotaat  vidower  swore 
uewr  agaia  .to  see  Bianca.  He  kept  the  oath 
for  fow  months;  bnt  she  placed  herself  as  if 
by  accident  in  his  path,  and  all  ber  old  power 
was  revived.  Francesco,  by  the  death  of  his 
father,  beoame  the  reigning  Duke  of  Tuscany, 
ud  Bianca  Capello,  his  wile  and  duchess.  And 
now  we  arrive  atthatpart  oftbe  story  in  which 
Ferdinand,  the  brother  of  Francesco,  and  whose 
staiae  at  Livomo  led  to  this  history,  enters  on 
the  scene. 

"About  three  years  aAer  their  avpttels,  the 
jTMUf  AreUuke,  the  tomie  of  rnmeesee'a  yrevistu 
■aiilagB,  dted,  leavlag  the  daeal  threne  of  Taaeany 
wilbHt  direct  heir;  MUaf  whieb  the  Cardinal 
raiteaad  wobM  bereae  OranA-dake  at  the  deatt 
•f  his  brother.  New  Btanea  had  itirea  le  rraii- 
eeseo  one  sen:  bat,  bestdea  that  he  was  bom  be- 
fore their  OMrtimfe,  and  therefore  incafiible  ef 
•uceedinn,  the  nunoer  had  been  spread  that  he 
was  MpposiUVotts  The  dukedom,  tberefore,  would 
4eaeend  to  the  Cardinal  if  the  Qrand-dncbciw  sbenid 
btve  no  other  child;  and  rranresco  himmlf  had 
k«g«i  te  despair  of  this  lui|>plBeMB,  when  Blaaea 
aaaeaaetd  to  btni  a  secewt  pregnane). 

"TUi  Haw  the  Cardinal  resolTed  to  watch  Uk- 
•df  tie  iweeeedlngn  ef  hia  dear  aMer-la-law,  lest 
be  ahoeld  he  the  dape  ef  same  new  aiancDovre. 
He  beitan,  therefore,  to  cultivato  In  an  especial 
ntaner  the  frirndahip  of  his  brelher,  declaring, 
Uat  thn  present  condttion  of  the  Orand-dncheM 
proved  to  hin  how  folne  had  been  the  rantoiirs 
Rpreid  touching  her  former  accoucAemenl.  Vran- 
cesco,  happy  le  find  his  brother  in  tbiit  disposition, 
Rtemed  his  advanees  with  the  almost  cordiality. 
The  cardinal  availed  himself  ef  this  ftrlendly  feel- 
%  to  eeme  and  InataU  himself  la  the  Palace 

nw. 

"The  arrival  ef  the  Cardlaal  was  by  no  means 

apeesble  u  Blaoea,  who  was  not  at  all  deceived 
u  to  tbe  Irae  caose  of  tbta  fraternal  visit.  She 
■uiew  ibftt,  In  tbe  Cardinal,  abe  bad  a  spy  upon 
ber  at  e^ery  moment.  The  spy,  however,  could 
Meet  Mrthlng  that  savoured  of  imposture.  If  ber 
cndiUoa  was  feigned,  the  comedy  was  admirably 
pfayeC  Tbo  cardinal  began  to  lUuk  that  his  suh- 
picieu  were  aiOflat.  KevmtbelesM,  if  there  were 
cidl,  the  game  he  detormined  sbHld  he  played 
•It  with  cqnal  Mil  vsa  hta  aWe. 

"The  eventftil  day  arrived  The  Cardinal  eeatd 
set  remain  in  tbe  chamber  ef  Blanea,  but  be  sto- 
tinH  hlouelf  in  an  aateebsmber,  through  wWeh 
every  ene  who  viriled  her  must  necessarily  pass. 
There  be  began  to  say  his  breviary,  walking  eo- 
leaaly  to  and  flro.  After  praying  and  promenading 
Itoa  for  about  an  bouc,  a  menage  was  brought  to 
^  from  the  invalid,  reqaeRting  him  to  go  into 
■utfeer  reem,  as  bis  tread  dletorbed  her.  *  Let  her 
■itesd  to  her  aAirs,  and  to  mine,'  was  the  only  1 
vwer  he  gave,  and  the  Cardinal  reeemMeneed 
U>  walk  and  his  prayer. 

"Smh  after  this  the  eenfemior  of  the  Orand- 
'acheu  entored  — a  Capuehin,  In  a  long  robe.  The 
l^kntinal  went  op  to  him,  and  embrareil  him  in  his 
UBit,  receniinendlag  taiit  siHter  umi»1  aJTertioiiHtely 
l»  bin  jAnv  care.  WbUe  rubracirtg  the  Kond  monk, 
CuNinxl  felt,  er  thought  he  fvit,  Homxtliliig 
*|rtii((^  i„  i^gg  aleeve.  He  groped  under  the 
Capuciiin'n  robe,  and  drew  ont— a  fine  boy. 

'"»y  dear  brother,'  said  the  Cardinal,  'I  am 


Bsw  mare  traaquU.  I  am  sure,  at  least,  that  my 
dear  sMer-la-law  wlU  net  die  this  time  in  child- 
birth.' 

"The  nwnk  saw  that  aU  that  reiaatned  wan  to 
avoid,  If  possible,  the  scandal;  and  he  asked  the 
Cardinal  himself  what  he  should  do.  The  Cardinal 
told  him  to  enter  into  the  chamber  of  the  Duchens, 
whisper  to  her  what  had  happened,  and,  as  abe 
acted,  le  would  he  act.  Silence  abeuld  purchase 
silence;  clamour,  elamonr. 

*'  Bianca  saw  that  she  must  renounoe  at  present 
her  design  to  f^vo  a  auecessur  to  the  ducal  crown ; 
she  BHhmltted  to  a  mlaearriage.  Tbe  cardinal,  vn 
his  side,  kept  his  werd,  and  the  naaaeeeasfU  at- 
tempt was  never  betrayed. 

"A  few  menths  passed  ea;  ttere  was  aa  aa- 
Internipted  harmeny  between  the  brothers,  and 
rraneesco  Invited  the  Cardinal,  who  was  fend  of 
fleld-sporto,  to  pass  some  time  with  him  at  a  eona- 
(ry  palace,  famous  for  hs  preser\'es  of  game. 

"On  the  vary  day  of  his  arrival,  Bianca.  who 
knew  that  tbe  Cardinal  Was  partial  to  a  rertoln 
deserlptien  of  tort,  bethought  her  to  prepare  one 
tor  him  herself.  This  lattoring  attention  on  the 
»art  ef  his  sMer-l»4aw  waa  hinted  to  bim  by 
rfanceaee,wlM  mentioned  It  as  a  new  prnaf  of  tbe 
Ouebesa's  aaUaMllly;  bat,  as  he  had  aa  great  eon- 
lldenre  In  his  reeeaeiliaUen  vrith  Blanea,  It  waa 
an  tnllmatlen  whteh  eaosed  bin  net  a  little  dls- 
qnletude.  Fortunately,  the  Cardinal  pesseswd  an 
opal,  given  to  him  by  Pepe  Slxtun  V.,  which  bad 
tbe  property  of  growing  dim  the  moment  it  ap- 
proached any  poiaonoas  substance.  He  did  not 
fail  to  make  trial  of  It  on  the  tart  prepared  by 
Bianca.  The  opal  grew  dim  and  torniabed.  The 
Cardinal  said,  with  an  assnmed  air  ef  rareleaanefM, 
that,  OB  ceiulderatlen,  he  would  net  eat  to-day  of 
the  tart.  The  Dake  pressed  him;  hat  not  being 
able  to  pievaU— '  Well,'  said  he,  'sinee  Ferdinand 
will  net  eat  of  hia  ftivenrite  dish,  it  sbNll  not  be 
aald  that  a  Grand-ducbeaa  had  tomed  confectlDner 
for  nothing — I  will  eat  ef  it,'  And  he  helped  him- 
self to  a  piece  of  the  tart, 

"Bianca  was  in  the  act  of  bending  forward  te 
prt^vent  him — but  suddenly  paused.  Her  positton 
was  horrible.  She  mnst  either  avow  her  crime, 
or  suffer  ber  husband  to  poison  himself.  She  cast 
a  quick  retroMpectlve  glaaee  along  her  past  life; 
die  aaw  that  she  bad  exbaastod  all  tbe  ptoasores 
ef  the  world,  and  attained  to  all  Ito  glories;  her 
dedsien  was  rapid — as  rapid  as  on  that  day  when 
ahe  bad  fled  from  Venice  with  Pietro.  She  also 
cut  off  a  piece  ftom  the  tart,  and  extending  her 
hand  to  her  husband,  she  smiled,  and,  with  her 
other  hand,  eat  of  the  poisoned  dish, 

''On  the  morrow,  Francesco  and  Bianca  were 
dead.  A  physician  opened  tbelr  bodies  by  o.der 
of  Ferdinand,  and  declared  that  they  had  fallen 
vietlsu  to  a  malignant  fever.  Three  days  after, 
the  Cardinal  threw  down  his  red  bat,  and  ascended 
tbe  ducal  throne."— P.  63, 

Bnt  presto  I  Mr.  Dumas  is  traveller  as  woU 
as  annalist  He  must  leave  ihe  Middle  Ages  to 
tliemselves :  the  present  moment  has  its  exigences : 
he  must  look  to  liimsolC  and  his  baggajie.  He 
had  grrat  dilBculty  in  doin^  tliis  on  his  landing 
at  Ihe  Port  of  Livornoj  and  uow,  on  his  depar- 
ture, he  is  beset  with  veltarini.  Let  us  recur 
tu  some  of  tlie^e  miseries  of  travel,  which  may 
at  least  claim  a  wide  sympathy,  fur  miist  of  us 
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an  fuiiliar  with  then.  It  is  not  necessary 
even  to  leave  our  own  island  to  find  how  great 
BD  embarrassment  too  much  help  may  prove, 
bnt  we  certainly  have  nothing  in  oar  own  ex- 
perience quite  eqnal  to  the  lively  picture  of  M. 
Dumas:— 

"  I  have  vifllted  many  ports— I  have  traversed 
many  tuwna— 1  have  contend«il  wttfc  the  porters 
of  Avignon— vritb  the  faccMnt  of  Malta  and  witb 
tha  innkeepers  of  Messina,  but  i  MV«r  entered 
Ml  villanous  a  place  as  Livarnn. 

"In  every  other  eoanlry  of  (be  worM  there  ts 
■one  poaslbiUty  of  defeadlag  year  baggace,  of  kar- 
galiilBg  br  lu  transpart  to  the  hotel;  and  If  na 
treaty  can  be  made,  there  la  at  least  Uberty  given 
to  load  yonr  own  abonldera  with  it,  and  be  year 
own  porter.  Notbing  of  this  kind  at  Livomo.  The 
vessel  wblrb  brings  you  has  not  yet  touched  the 
shore  when  It  la  bosriled;  eomtwtia»tonnaire*  ab- 
solutely rain  upon  you,  ynu  know  not  whence; 
they  spring  upon  the  Jetty,  throw  theniselVes  on 
the  nearest  vesmtl,  and  glide  down  apon  you  fTon 
the  rigging.  Seeing  that  your  little  craft  la  In 
danger  ef  being  upsiaed  by  their  numbers,  yoa 
think  of  Keif-prcservalioa,  and  graapbig  bold  of 
some  green  and  aliaiy  steps,  yon  eliag  there,  like 
Cmaoe  to  bis  rock;  tben,  after  many  efforts,  bav- 
iaig  loHt  your  bat,  and  scariSod  your  knees,  snd 
lorn  your  nallN,  yon  at  length  stand  on  the  pier. 
80  much  for  yourself.  As  to  your  baggage,  ll  has 
b«en  already  divided  into  as  many  lota  as  Hieru 
are  articles;  you  have  a  porter  fur  yonr  portman- 
teau, a  porter  for  your  dreasing-oase,  a  porter  for 
your  bat-box,  a  porter  for  year  nabrella,  a  por- 
ter for  your  cane.  If  there  are  two  of  you,  that 
Makea  Ion  porters;  if  three,  fifteen;  as  we  were 
fear,  we  bad  twenty.  A  twents'-irst  wished  to 
take  Mylord  (the  dug,}  but  Milord,  who  permits 
no  ilberties,  took  blm  by  the  calf  and  we  bad  to 
pinch  bis  tall  till  he  ronsented  to  unlock  bis  teeth. 
The  porter  followed  us,  crying  that  tlie  dog  had 
lamed  him,  and  that  be  would  compel  us  to  make 
compensation.  The  people  rose  in  tumult;  and  we 
arrived  at  the  Pentio*  SmiMt  witb  twenty  porters 
before  us.  and  a  rabble  of  two  handred  behind. 

"It  coat  OS  forty  francs  for  ear  porfapanteaas, 
nmbmllais  and  eanoa,  and  ten  flranca  for  the  bitten 
iMg.*  In  all,  fifty  franes  Ibr  about  fifty  steps." 
—  P.  M. 

*  Thli  wkf  Bol  the  only  cue  of  conpeeHdon  nade 
out  agalnit  tbii  IraTclIlog  eompanioa.  "Mylord,"  layi 
our  tosrift,  "in  bit  quality  of  bail-dog,  wu  w  great 
a  detlroyrr  of  cat*,  U»t  we  Judged  it  wise  to  talu 
•oaie  precautions  agaiavt  omchargei  ia  this  parttcuUr. 
Therefore}  on  ow  dcparfare  Arom  flenoaj  in  which  town 
Milord  had  commeaeed  his  praeliees  apon  the  feline 
race  of  Italy,  we  oafrired  Ibe  price  of  a  IUll*frows, 
well-coaditfoned  cat,  and  It  was  agreed  on  all  heads 
thai  «  eat  of  tbe  ordinary  speciM— grey,  vrtdte,  and 
tortoiwibeH — wai  worth  two  panU — (learned  eats*  Aa- 
gora  caU,  cati  with  two  bndi  or  three  tails,  are  sol, 
of  connp,  included  tn  Ibti  tariff }  Paying  down  thii 
fum  for  two  lereral  Oenoeie  cat)  which  bad  been  Jnit 
Unuigled  by  our  friend,  we  demanded  ■  legal  receipt, 
aad  we  added  *iicce»>ively  other  rcceipis  of  the  Nune 
kind,  M  that  thia  docusiesi  became  at  length  an  ia- 
ditpulable  authority  the  price  of  oats  throa^nl  all 
Italy.  Ai  eftea  as  MUord  commltled  a  aew  amsslBa- 
Vm,  aad  the  altoMpt  was  made  to  extort  Aram  as  mora 


This  WIS  00  his  landing  at  Livomo:  ob  Ua 
departure  he  gives  as  an  aceoont,  eqaally  pa. 
phic,  of  the  vettuTini:-~ 

"A  diligence  la  a  creature  that  leaves  tt  a  . 
Ixed  bour,  and  its  pasaeagen  ran  to  ft;  a  vettti- 
rino  leaves  at  all  boura,  and  runs  after  lU  pas-  ' 
sengera.    Hardly  have  yon  set  year  foot  oat  1 
the  boat  that  brings  yoa  from  the  steam-vessel  le  1 
the  shore,  than  yoa  are  assailed,  allied,  dragsed, 
deafened  by  twenty  drivers,  who  look  on  yoa  is  , 
their  merchandise,  and  treat  you  accordingly,  as4  1 
would  end  ^  earrj'ing  yea  off  bodily,  If  they  caald 
agree  nBong  them  wbe  AeaU  have  tbe  booty, 
ramilies  have  been  separated  at  tbe  port  ^  Ll-  1 
vomo,  to  find  eaeb  etber  hew  they  ceeld  ia  tbe  , 
streets  of  riorenee.     In  vain  yea  Jump  hito  a  . 
fiacre,  they  leap  up  before,  above,  bebbid:  and  at  ' 
the  gate  of  the  hotel,  there  yoa  are  in  the  nidMt  ' 
of  I  be  saoN)  groap  of  villains,  who  are  only  ibt 
more  clamorous  for  having  been  kept  waiting,  fie-  . 
ducod  to  extremities,  you  declare  that  yaa  ban  ' 
cone  to  Livomo  upon  commercial  busineKS,  aal  \ 
that  yen  Intend  staying  eight  days  at  least,  and 
you  aak  ef  tbe  yorpoa,  loud  eneugb  fbr  aH  It  I 
hear,  if  there  la  an  apartaent  at  liberty  tbr  lbs  I 
next  week.   At  thIa  tbey  will  aoawtlBea  abandta  ' 
the  prey,  which  they  reckon  upon  seining  at  bom  , 
future  tiSM :  tbey  tan  back  witb  all  bsme  to  Ike  1 
port  to  oatch  some  other  traveller,  and  yos  arc  ! 

free.  ■  I 

"Nevertheless,  If  about  an  hour  after  this  ' 
shoald  wiitb  to  leave  tbe  hotel,  you  will  find  mm 
or  two  sentinels  at  the  gate.    These  are  conncetW  \ 
with  the  hotel,  and  tbey  have  been  ferewa<aedbr 
(be  yurfwt  that  U  will  net  he  eight  days  bdet? 
you  leave — that,  In  fbct,  yen  will  leave  taHaorrMr. 
These  it  Is  abaelately  neeesaary  tfeat  ye«  eaU  hi,  ' 
and  make  your  treaty  witb.    If  yoa  sbenld  bavs 
the  Imprudence  to  Isnie  forth  Into  tbr  street,  lit; 
of  tbe  brotherhood  will  be  attracted  by  their  cta- 
mwurs,  and  tbe  scene  of  tbe  port  will  be  renewal. 
They  will  ask  ten  piastres  for  a  carriage-yM 
will  offer  Sve.    They  will  utter  piercing  cries  ef 
dissent— you  will  shut  tbe  door  upon  tbem. 
three  minutes  one  of  tbom  will  climb  in  at  Ibt 
window,  and  engage  witb  you  fOr  five  piastres. 

"  Thla  treaty  eeneladed,  yen  are  aacied  to  an 
tbe  world;  In  five  mlnatea  tbe  report  la  opica' 
througb  all  Livomo  that  yan  are  tnftftd.  Toi 
nay  tben  go  where  yon  please ;  evwy  one  salaM 
yoa,  wishes  you  boa  P9fmg«i  yen  woeid  think 
yourself  amongst  the  meat  dhaaiorested  pesple  Is 
Ibe  worid."— P.  94. 

The  only  question  that  remains  to  be  deddeil 
is  that  of  the  drink-aaoney  — the  baono-mano, 
as  the  Italian  calls  it.  This  is  a  matter  of  grave 
importance,  and  should  be  gravely  considered. 
On  this  buona-mano  de|»ends  the  rapidity  of 
your  journey;  for  the  time  may  va^  at  tbe 
will  of  the  driver  from  six  to  twelve  hoius. 
Hereupon  H.  Dumas  tells  an  amnsiDg  storv  m 
a  Rnuian  prince,  which  not  only  proves  now 
elBcient  n  cause  this  btioMi~manu  may  be  is 

than  two  paali  as  tbe  price  of  blood,  we  drew  tbb 
doewneat  from  our  pocket,  aad  proved  brysnd  a  can! 
Mmt  two  paala  was  what  wa  were  aoeuawaad  U  pef 
oa  laeb  oeeasloait  and  obottaste  ladeod  mm  bare-fciM 
tbe  man  or  wamaa  who  did  bm  yMd  to  web  a  w«IbM 
of  prceedcal." 
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the  tccomplisbment  of  the  joarney,  bat  also  il> 
loslnles  very  forcibly  a  ramilUr  principle  of 
niir  own  jurispmdence,  and  a  point  to  whicb 
the  Italian  traveller  must  pay  particular  atten- 
(ioD.  We  doubt  if  the  necessity  of  a  written 
agreement,  in  order  to  enforce  the  terms  of  a 
cnntract,  was  ever  made  more  painfully  evident 
than  in  tbe  following  instance: — 

'■Tlie  FriDce  C  but  arrived,  with  liis  mo- 

tbar  and  a  Qenuan  Mr\'anr,  at  Livoms.  Llk« 
ifeiy  other  traveller  wko  arrivmi  at  Llv*mo,  be 
M  MBslit  Inmedtateljr  tli«  mmtt  stpeditloui  means 
af  tsMTture.  Tlum,  as  we  have  said,  prenent 
Ikeuelvei  ia  Kufllrieiit  ibandanee;  the  only  dlfi- 
cnltr  is,  lo  Kaow  bow  to  ime  them. 

"The  veUorlni  had  learnt  flram  the  Indafltrteuo 
portwa  that  they  bad  to  doHl  with  a  prince.  Con- 
m«ntlj-  they  demanded  twelve  piaatreit.  The  prince 
iutead  ofolTeriiiit  Urn,  conceded  the  twelve  plantrea, 
kflt  stipulated  that  this  sbuuld  Include  every  thing, 
wpeeially  the  buona-mann .  which  the  master 
■koMid  mtile  wUh  the  driver.  'Very  (oad/  said 
at  Tettarini;  the  prince  paid  bin  twelve  plaatran, 
aid  the  canlage  ataited  off,  with  Um  and  hU  bag- 
nit«,  at  fall  gallop.  It  was  nine  o'oleek  in  tba 
■Mfilnt::  aerordhnir  to  bis  ealeulatian,  the  Prinea 
mmli  be  at  riorence  abont  three  or  Toar  in  the 
afternoon. 

"They  had  advanced  about  a  qaarfer  of  a  leafue 
when  the  horses  relaxed  their  ipeed ,  and  beean 
lo  walk  step  by  step.  As  to  the  driver,  he  sanit 
ap«n  his  seat,  interruptlnx  hlmxelf  now  and  then 
la  KBSsIp  with  such  acquaintances  k*  be  met  upon 
the  road;  and  m  It  la  ill  talking  and  pragraasing 
■t  the  aame  tine,  he  loon  broaght  hinaelf  to  a 
Ml  atop  when  he  bad  ocnasien  fw  confereiiea. 

'^ke  prince  endured  thla  f>r  aome  tine;  at 
iMHh  putting  hia  bead  out  of  the  window,  he 
■aid,  in  the  pareat  Tasean,  'Avaati!  aroHti!  Urate 
tta!' 

'"How  mach  do  yoa  give  for  buona-Monof 
unwered  the  driver,  tnmlnR  round  upon  his  box. 

'  Why  do  yen  spmfc  to  me  of  your  ftHonu- 
■sasf'  said  tbe  prince.  'I  have  given  your  master 
twelve  piaatras,  an  eoadilion  that  It  abaald  iaelada 
*v«ry  tbhig.' 

"  'The  taeao-Mumo  doea  not  concern  tbe  maater/ 
nsHaded  tbe  driver:  iiow  mach  do  yoa  giveV* 
"  'Kat  a  MB  — I  have  paid.' 
'"Then,  your  axeellenoe,  we  will  coatinae  our 

walk.' 

'"Year  master  has  engaged  to  take  me  to  rio- 
rence in  aix  boars,'  said  the  Prince. 

"'Where  Is  the  paper  that  saya  that  —  the 
wriltea  paper,  your  excellenceV 

"'Paparl  what  need  of  a  paper  far  aa  alaple  a 
■altarl   1  have  ae  paper.* 

"'Then,  yoar  exeelleiice,  we  will  canllnne  oar 
walk- 

'"Ah,  we  wUi  see  that  I'  aaid  tbe  Prinee. 

'''Yea,  we  will  see  that!'  said  the  driver. 

"Hereupon  the  prince  spoke  to  hia  German 
Mrrant,  Prantz,  wbo  was  sitting  beaide  the  coach- 
■■Sf  and  hade  him  adminlater  doe  correction  to 
ttia  rector)-  fellow. 

fraatz  descended  from  the  voltore  withoot  nt- 
tcriag  a  word,  polled  down  the  driver  from  his 
"at,  aad  paameued  him  with  true  Genaan  gravity. 
*hea  pelatiag  to  the  road,  helped  bin  an  bla  has, 
ud  leseatai  hteaalT  by  bla  aide.    Tbe  driver  pra- 


eeedad— a  little  alower  than  bethre.  Oae  wearlea 
•r  all  thingi  in  this  world,  even  of  beating  a 
coachman.  The  prince,  reasoning  with  himself 
that,  fust  or  alow,  he  must  at  length  arrive  at 
his  Journey's  end,  counselled  the  princess  bis  mother 
to  compose  herself  to  sleep;  and,  burying  himself 
tn  one  comer  of  the  carriage,  gave  Iter  tbe  example. 

"Tbe  driver  occupied  hia  hours  In  going  ftom 
Livorno  to  Pontedera;  Jost  four  hours  more  than 
was  nercessary.  Arrived  at  Pontedera.  he  Invited 
the  Prince  to  deacend,  as  be  was  about  to  change 
the  carriage. 

"'But,'  said  the  Priaee,  'I  have  i^ven  twelve 
piastres  to  your  master  on  eoadiUoa  that  tbe  e»r~ 
riage  sheald  not  he  changed.' 

"•Where  Is  tbe  paper?' 

"'Pellew,  you  know  I  liave  aone.' 

" '  In  that  case,  your  exeelleace,  we  will  ehaage 
the  carriage.' 

"  The  Prince  was  half-diapoaed  to  br4>ak  the 
rascal's  bones  himself;  but,  bealdea  that  Ihia  would 
have  compromised  bis  digalty,  he  saw,  from  the 
countenances  of  those  who  atood  loitering  round 
(be  ewriage,  that  It  would  be  a  very  Imprudent 
atop.  Ha  daaeended ;  tbey  threw  hia  baggage  dowa 
apon  the  pavemaat;  and  after  aboat  an  bonr'a 
delay,  brought  oat  a  miserable  dialocatod  carriage 
and  two  broken-winded  horses. 

"  Under  any  ether  circumstouees  the  Prinre 
would  have  been  generou.i — would  have  been 
lavish;  but  he  had  insisted  upon  hts  right,  he  was 
reftolved  not  to  he  conquered.  Into  this  ill-condi- 
tioned vehicle  be  Ibererore  doggedly  entered,  and 
aa  tbe  new  driver  bad  been  fhrewamed  that  there 
would  be  no  btuMa-awaa,  (ha  equipage  started 
amidst  tbe  laughter  and  Jeers  of  the  mob. 

"Thla  time  the  boraea  were  auch  wretched  ani- 
mals that  It  would  have  been  out  of  conscience 
to  expect  anything  more  toan  a  walk  from  them. 
It  took  aix  more  boars  lo  go  from  Pontedera  to  Empoli. 

"Arrived  at  Empull  tbe  driver  stopped,  and  pre- 
sented himself  at  tbe  dour  of  the  carriage, 

"'Your  excellence  sleeps  here,'  aaid  be  to  the 
prince. 

"'Howl  are  we  at  Florencel' 

" '  No,  your  exeallence,  yoa  are  a(  the  elaraiing 
UtUe  town  of  KmpoU.' 

paid  twelve  piasbva  to  yoar  Maater  to 
go  to  Plurence,  not  to  Bmpoll.  1  will  aleep  at 
Florence. ' 

'"Where  is  the  paper?' 

'"To  the  devil  with  ynur  paper!* 

"'Your  excellence  then  has  no  paper?' 

"  •  No. ' 

*"Iu  that  case,  your  eaceUence  now  wiU  aleep 
at  Empoli  r 

"In  a  few  mlnatea  afterwarda  the  prince  fbund 
bUaaalf  driven  under  a  kind  of  areharay.  It  waa 
a  coach- house  belonging  to  an  Inn.  On  hia  ex- 
pressing surprise  at  beiag  driven  into  this  sort  of 
place,  and  repeating  hia  determinalion  to  proceed 
to  Plorrnee,  tbo  coachman  said  that,  at  all  events, 
be  must  change  hla  homes ;  and  that  this  was  the 
most  convenient  place  fur  so  doing.  In  fact,  he 
took  out  bis  horses,  and  led  them  away. 

"After  wailing  some  time  for  his  return,  the 
prince  called  to  FrantK,  and  bade  him  open  the 
door  of  thla  coach-house,  and  bring  senebod)-. 

*'rnuit>  obeyed,  but  found  the  door  abat— 
Atf(eitad. 
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"  On  bearing-  that  they  wore  iibut  In,  tbe  prtnee 
ntarteil  from  the  carriage,  Nboek  the  gates  witli 
all  hlB  might,  calM  ent  lastily,  and  loekml  about, 
bat  In  vRirt,  for  noaie  paving  Mane  wltk  wfeieta  to 
batter  tbem  open. 

"Now  tbe  prince  was  a  man  of  admirable  good 
senMe;  no,  baring  aatiHlled  blnmlf  that  tbe  people 
in  tbe  heuxe  either  could  net,  or  would  not  hear 
kim,  be  determined  to  anke  the  beat  of  bis  posi- 
tion. Re-enterlRg  tbe  carriage,  he  drew  up  tbe 
Rlaiwea,  looked  to  hia  plMtola,  stntebed  ent  bin 
legs,  and  wtnbing  hia  mother  good  nigbt,  went  off 
to  ateep.  Frantx  did  the  sane  on  bis  post.  The 
prlncen  was  not  so  fortunate;  abe  waa  in  perpe- 
tual terror  of  some  ambnRk,  and  kept  ker  eyes 
wide  open  all  tbe  nigbt. 

"So  the  night  panted.  At  seven  e'cloek  in  the 
awming  tbe  deor  af  tbe  cvacb-bouae  opened,  and 
a  driver  appeared  wllb  a  couple  of  horses. 

'*'Ars  tbare  not  some  travelien  for  riorence 
km* '  ko  asked  wltk  tbe  tone  of  perfeet  polileneaa, 
and  as  if  be  were  pnttlng  tba  most  natural  ques- 
tion In  the  world. 

"Tbe  prince  leapt  from  tbe  carriage  with  the 
intentien  of  atrai^ling  tke  man  — but  It  waa  another 
driver! 

'"mere  is  the  rascal  that  brought  us  hereV 
he  demanded. 

"'What,  PepplnoT  Does  your  exeellenee  mean 
P^plno 

"'Tbe  driver  tnm  Pontederaf 

"'Ah.  well,  that  was  Pepplno.' 

*"Then  where  Is  PepplnoV^ 

"*  ne  is  on  his  road  home.  Yea,  your  excel- 
lence. You  see  It  was  Ike  Mte  of  the  Hadonna, 
anil  we  danced  and  drank  togeUier— I  and  Pep- 
pina— all  the  night;  and  this  morning  about  an 
hour  ago  aays  he  to  me,  'Gaetano,  do  you  take 
your  horsed,  and  go  Ind  two  travellers  and  a 
servant  who  are  under  s  coach-bouse  at  tbe  Croix 
^Or;  all  la  paid  except  tbe  ftvona-siaao.'  And  I 
aAed  kim,  year  exeell<>nee.  bow  It  happened  that 
tmvellen  were  sleeping  in  a  ciacb-bonse  Instead 
of  In  a  ekanber;  *0h,'  aaM  be,  'they  are  Bngtlab 
—they  are  ^ald  of  not  having  clean  skeets,  and 
so  they  prefer  to  sleep  in  their  carriage  in  tbe 
coacb-bouse.'  Now  as  I  know  the  Kngltsh  are 
a  nation  of  originals,  1  sopposed  It  was  all  right, 
and  ao  I  emptied  anofker  flask,  and  got  my  horses, 
and  here  I  am.  If  I  am  too  early  I  will  return, 
and  come  by  and  by. 

** '  No,  ne,  in  tbe  devil's  nnme,'  said  tbe  Prince, 
'harness  year  beasts,  and  do  not  lose  a  awment. 
There  la  a  piastre  fur  your  ftiioaa-simo.* 

"Tbey  were  soon  at  Florenee. 

"  The  llrst  care  of  tbe  prince,  after  having  break- 
fasted,  for  neither  he  nor  tbe  princess  bad  eaten 
any  thing  since  they  had  left  LIvorno,  was  to  lay 
kls  complaint  before  a  magistrate. 

'"Where  is  the  paperr  said  tbe  Jndldiri  au- 
thority 

"'I  have  none,'  sad  tbe  prinoe. 

"'Then  I  coansel  you,'  replied  the  Judge,  'to 
lot  the  matter  drop.  Only  tbe  next  lime  give  tve 
piastres  to  Ike  master,  and  a  piastre  and  a  kalf 
to  tte  driver;  yen  will  save  Ave  piastres  and  a 
kalfi  Mid  arrive  eigkteen  konrs  sooner/  "—P.  97. 

M.  Damas,  however,  arrives  at  Floroice  wiih- 
OQt  aay  sach  disagreeable  adveDlofe  as  sleeping 
in  a  coftGh  house.  He  gives  a  pleasing  descr^ 


tion  of  the  Florentine  people,  anongHi  vhom 
the  spirit  of  commerce  has  died  away,  bnl  IpA 
behind  a  considerable  share  of  the  wealth  aad 
luxary  that  sprang  from  it.  There  is  little  splrii 
of  enterprise;  no  rivalry  between  a  class  eit- 
richiug  itself  and  the  class  with  whom  wealth 
is  hereditary:  the  jewels  that  were  purcbwd 
under  the  reign  of  tbe  Medici  still  snine  wiilh 
out  competitors  on  the  promenade  and  at  tbe 
opera.  It  is  a  people  that  has  made  its  fortune, 
and  lives  contentedly  on  its  revenues,  and  oi 
what  it  gets  from  tlie  stranger.  "The  first  waal 
of  a  Florentine,"  says  oar  anihor,  **is  repose: 
even  pleasure  is  secondary;  it  costs  him  aome 
little  effort  to  be  amtised.  Wearied  of  its  fre- 
qnenl  political  convulsions,  the  town  of  tbe 
>ledici  aspires  only  to  that  nobroken  and  es- 
cbanted  slumber  which  fell,  as  the  fairy  tale 
informs  iia,  on  tbe  beautiful  lady  in  the  sleepv 
wood.  No  one  here  seems  to  labour,  except 
those  who  are  tollii^  and  ringing  the  cbnrct- 
bells,  and  they  indeed  appear  to  have  rest  wi- 
ther day  nor  night." 

There  are  but  three  classes  visible  in  Flo- 
rence. Tbe  nobility— the  foreigner — and  tbe 
people.  The  nobility,  a  few  princely  houM 
excepted,  spend  but  little,  tbe  people  woHt  bat 
little,  and  it  would  be  a  marvel  how  these  last 
lived  if  it  were  not  for  the  foreigner.  Ererj 
autumn  brings  them  their  harvest  in  the  sbafe 
of  a  swarm  of  travellers  from  England,  Fraaec, 
or  Russia,  and,  we  way  now  add,  Americs. 
The  winter  pays  for  the  long  delicious  indo- 
lence of  the  sum'mer.  Then  the  pooulace  InQD^ei 
with  interminable  leisure,  in  their  churches, 
on  dieir  promenades,  round  the  doors  of  coffee- 
houses that  are  never  closed  either  day  orniehi: 
they  follow  their  relieious  processions;  tber 
cluster  with  an  easy  good-natured  curiosity  roaai 
every  thing  that  wears  the  appearance  olaf^: 
taking  whatever  amusement  presents  itself,  with- 
out caring  to  detain  it,  ana  auiitii^  it  withoot 
the  leaiit  distrust  that  some  oUier  ({tiile  as  good 
will  occupy  its  place.  One  evoung  we  wne 
roused,"  says  our  traveller,  "by  a  noise  In  the 
street:  two  or  three  musicians  of  the  opera,  oa 
leaving  tbe  theatre,  had  taken  a  fancy  to  go 
home  playing  a  waits.  The  scattered  popolatioa 
uf  ihe  streets  arranged  themselves,  and  follow- 
ed waltzing.  The  men  who  could  find  no  bet- 
ter partners,  waltzed  together,  Fi^e  or  sii 
hundred  persons  were  enjoying  this  impromptu 
ball,  which  kept  its  course  front  the  opera-houM 
to  the  Port  del  Prato,  where  the  last  nnsiciso 
resided.  The  last  mnacian  having  entered  his 
house,  the  walbim  returned  arm-in-arm,  still 
bummii^  Ihe  air  towkicli  they  bad  been  dn&- 
ing." 

"  It  follows,"  continues  H.  Dunaa,  "  from  Ibk 
commercial  apathy,  tbat  at  Florence  you  mustMck 
after  every  thing  yon  want.  It  never  eome*  »t 
itself— never  presents  itself  before  you;  -;-«venr- 
lUng  there  stays  at  homo  -  reeU  in  its  own  pla»> 
A  foreigner  who  skonld  remain  only  a  moslb  la 
the  capital  of  Toscaay  would  cany  away  a  \trt 
false  Idea  of  tt.  At  list  It  seems  Impessttie  ts 
procnie  Uie  things  tke  most  Indispensable,  or  tbas* 
yon  do  proeore  are  bad ;  It  Is  only  after  hm 
time  tbat  yon  lean,  and  tbat  not  fiem  the  iabtb^ 
lants,  but  ttwm  olker  ftaelffwn  wka  kavo  rastded 
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Ikere  Ingn  than  yoorssir,  whert  uijrtblBg  Is  to 
ke  g»L  At  the  md  of  atx  moMlu  yoit  an  still 
mUk  «iMT«riM  af  lUa  sort;  m  tlwt  ftftB 
fMMlly  «itt  ToMur  at  tfea  tea  Uiar  kava 
kHMd  to  lira  then,  it  lasulta  tnm  all  tUs  that 
•ncjr  Um  yaa  visit  Tloranee  yoi  lIKe  It  ttie  bet- 
tar;  ir  yoo  tbauM  revWt  It  threa  or  four  tinea 
TM  voald  prohaMT  end  by  maktag  of  It  a  second 
Miatry,  and  pasalng  there  the  rmalnder  of  yoar 

Shall  we  visit  the  chorches  of  Florence  with 
N.  Dnmas?  No,  ire  are  not  in  the  vein.  Shall 
we  CO  with  him  to  the  theatres— to  the  opera— 
lo  the  Peivolk  ?  Yes,  but  not  to  discuss  the 
mmk  or  the  daneing.  Every  body  knows  (hat 
«t  the  great  theatres  of  Italy  the  fashionable 
pirt  of  the  audience  pay  veiy  little  attention  to 
(be  music,  unless  it  be  a  new  opera,  but  make 
coi^ensatioa  by  listening  devoutly  to  the  bal- 
let. The  Pei^la  is  the  great  resort  of  fashion. 
A  box  at  the  Pergola,  and  a  carnage  for  the 
binks  of  the  Arno,  are  the  indispensabies,  we 
are  told,  at  Florence.  Who  has  these,  may  eat 
his  macMwi  where  he  pleases — may  dine  for 
lixpeace  ifhewill,  or  can:  it  is  his  own  aibir. 
the  world  is  not  concerned  about  it— he  is  still 
a  gntlMnan,  and  ranks  with  nobles.  Who  has 
thnn  not— ti^ODgb  he  be  derived  from  the  loins 
of  emperors,  and  dine  ever}-  day  off  plate  of 
enld,  and  withadoaen  conrsee— is  still  nobody. 
Therefore  regulate  yonr  expenditure  accordingly, 
all  ye  who  would  be  somebody.  We  go  with 
M.  Dumas  to  the  opera,  not,  as  we  have  said, 
for  ibe  mosie  or  the  dancing,  hot  beoanse,  as 
it  the  way  with  dramatic  auuors,  he  will  there 
intTadnce  us,  for  the  sake  of  eonltast  with  an 
inatitation  veiy  diffisrait  from  that  of  an  opera* 
lie  co«pany~ 

"SaaMttaM  in  Uw  mMat  af  a  eavathn  ar  a 
fu-4t~4emx,  a  bell  with  a  sharp,  shrill,  sxcorlat- 
ias  aoasd,  will  be  heard;  it  is  the  bell  i€Ua  mi- 
ttrteprHa.  Listen:  if  it  sooad  but  once,  It  is  for 
HM  ordlBary  aeeidant:  If  twice,  for  ooe  of  a 
Hfiviu  nature;  If  it  sounds  three  Uaiea,  it  is  a 
cam  of  death.  If  yen  la»k  aroand,  yoo  will  see 
I  sligbt  stir  IB  Mue  of  the  bsxea,  and  it  will  often 
ktppea  that  -  the  f  eraon  yen  have  baan  veaktait 
'■,  If  a  Flatentlne,  will  exeuaa  hi—s If  Ite  iaavlaf 
)'N,  and  qoleUy  Uke  Ua  hat  and  depart.  Tea 
lawiira  what  that  ball  maaw,  uul  wfey  it  pra- 
tem  as  strange  an  ercet-  Tea  are  told  it  is  the  bell 
Mfa  MlremefrAa,  and  that  he  with  whom  you 
V*  e  speaking  Is  a  brother  of  the  order. 

"nii  bratharfaosd  af  merry  is  one  of  the  noblest 
fiMllBtloBa  In  me  world.   It  was  founded  In  1S44, 

*  It  li  asuMiag  to  contrut  tho  artklk  naaaer  ia 
*kich  ov  aoOisr  Makes  all  Us  stataaieals  with  the 
*>rb  «f  a  goida-book,  ^aaUag  an  lb*  BwuMbclarea 
mi  MBHry  of  Flereaee,  It  te  from  U«hard*B  On^  we 
IMe,  Kufe  dM  exqririU  uwdtoy  af  hamdram,  sutter- 
•t-bel  dMs,  Jailed  down  at  If  hy  sorn  aaeoiiKloa* 
^  ef  ■•ebanisSi:— ^'Florenea  eiaMi^Mliirw  eieellMil 
wvoUea  eMbi,  elscaat  oanlafe*,  bnmie  articles, 
'vtlMnwe,  straw  hats,  perfSmef,  eMraeei,  mW  emidUd 
A>>ti;  alM,  sU  kiads  of  tnniery  sad  inUid  work,  piano- 
farw,  phUoMpblcal  aad  mathenalica]  instnimenti,  Ae. 
The  dyM  ued  at  Uiif  city  are  nueh  adaurcd,  parli- 
nUrij  tte  Mack,  and  to  laaisy  are  fiuum  Iftrasffc- 


on  occasion  af  the  frequent  pestilences  which  at 
that  p(>rlad  desolatad  Uie  t«wn,  aud  It  has  been 
pwpetnated  ta  the  praaent  day,  wlHiout  any  alte- 
ratlan,  exeapt  In  tta  details— with  none  In  its  parely 
charitable  apirlL  It  Is  composed  of  seveutj'-twa 
brothers,  called  chirh  of  the  wateh,  who  are  each 
In  servtca  foar  raonthi  In  the  year.  Of  these  se- 
venty-two brothers,  thirty  are  priests,  fonrteen 
gentleman,  snd  twenty-eight  artists.  To  these, 
who  rep:  esent  the  nristorratlc  classes  and  the 
liberal  arts,  are  added  500  labourerx  and  wurk- 
neo,  who  may  be  said  to  represent  the  people. 

"The  seat  of  thn  brotherhood  Is  In  the  place 
del  0HMIO.  Bach  brother  has  there,  mailced  with 
hia  own  name,  a  box  enetoslng  a  blaek  robe  like 
that  af  the  pemttaitt,  wltb  •peniiigs  only  for  the 
eyes  and  mouth,  In  order  that  his  good  actions 
may  have  (ha  farther  merit  of  being  performed  In 
secret.  Immediately  that  the  news  of  any  acci- 
dent or  disaster  is  broagbt  to  the  brother  who 
is  upon  guard,  the  bell  sounds  its  alarm,  nnce, 
twice,  ar  Uiriee,  ai-currting  to  the  gravity  of 
the  ease;  and  at  the  soand  of  the  bell  erery 
brather,  wherever  be  may  be,  is  bound  to  retire 
at  the  Inatant,  and  haaten  te  the  rendexvaas. 
Thna  he  learns  what  mlsAtrtuna  or  what  suffer* 
lag  has  claimed  hIa  phtaa  sMeas:  ha  puts  on  his 
blaek  rabe  and  a  broad  hat,  takes  the  taper  In  his 
hand,  ana  gees  forth  where  the  voice  «f  misery 
has  ealM  him.  If  It  Is  sodw  woanded  man,  they 
bear  him  to  the  hospital;  If  Ibe  man  Is  dead,  to 
a  chapel:  the  nobleman  sod  the  day  labourer, 
rielbed  with  tbe  SMine  rohc,  nspport  together  the 
same  litter,  and  the  link  wblcta  anltes  these  two 
extremes  af  society  Is  some  sick  pauper,  who, 
knowing  neHhar,  ia  praying  equally  for  both.  And 
when  thaea  brathera  af  merey  have  quitted  the 
house,  the  tadldnn  wbaae  father  they  have  ear* 
riad  ant,  or  the  wtfe  whose  hosband  they  have 
borne  away,  have  but  lo  look  around  them,  and 
always,  on  same  wom-eaten  piece  of  fumito'e. 
there  will  be  fonnd  a  pious  ainu,  deposited  by 
an  unknown  hand. 

**The  Orand-dnke  himself  Is  a  member  of  this 
fraternity,  and  I  have  been  assured  that  more  than 
once,  at  tbe  sound  of  that  melancholy  bell,  be  has 
ctatbad  himself  In  the  nnifOrm  ef  charity,  and  pe- 
natcatsd  unknown,  aide  by  dde  with  a  day-labour- 
wr,  te  the  bad's  head  of  same  dying  wretch,  and 
tlHt  hh  presence  had  afterwaids  been  detected 
only  by  the  aUns  be  bad  left  behind."  -p.  IM. 

It  is  not  to  be  sopiMised  that  our  dramatist 
pursues  tbe  same  direct  and  uoadventurous  route 
that  lies  open  to  every  citizen  of  Paris  and 
London.  At  the  end  of  the  first  volume  we 
leave  him  still  at  Florence;  we  open  the  second, 
and  we  find  him  and  his  compauoo  Jadin,  and 
his  emnaamon's  do^  Milord,  standing  at  the 
port  of  Naples,  looking  out  for  some  Tessel  to 
take  them  to  Sicily.  So  that  we  have  traveb 
in  Italy  with  Rome  left  out.  Not  that  he  did 
not  visit  Rome,  but  that  we  have  no  "souvenirs" 
of  his  visit  here.  As  the  book  is  a  mere  ra- 
priccio,  there  can  be  no  possible  objection  taken 
to  it  on  this  score.  Besides,  the  uland  of  Si- 
cily, which  becomes  the  chief  scene  of  his  ad* 
ventures,  is  less  beaten  ground.  Nnr  do  we 
hear  much  of  Naples,  for  he  quits  Naples  almost 
as  soon  as  he  had  entered  it.  This  last  fact 
requires  explanation. 


TOt.  J. 
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M.  Dumas  has  had  the  honour  to  be  an  ob- 
ject of  terror  or  of  animosity  to  crowned  heads. 
AVben  at  Genoa,  his  Sardinian  Majesty  mani- 
fested his  hostility  to  N.  Dumas— we  presume 
on  account  of  his  too  liberal  politics  -  by  dis- 
patching  an  emissary  of  the  police  to  notify  to 
nim  that  he  must  immediately  depart  irom 
Genoa.  Which  -emissary  of  his  Sardinian  Ma- 
jesty  had  no  sooner  delivered  his  royal  sen- 
tence of  ^portatioD,  than  he  extended  oifl  hand 
for  a  pour  ooire.  Either  M.  Dumas  must  be  a 
tar  more  formidable  person  than  we  have  any 
notion  of,  or  majesty  can  be  very  nervous,  or 
very  spiteful.   And  now,  when  he  is  aboat  to 

enter  Naples  but  why  do  we  presume  to 

relate  ^^.  Dumas'  personal  adventures  in  any 
other  language  than  his  own?  or  language  as 
near  his  own  as  we— who  are,  we  must  con- 
fess, imperfect  translators — can  hope  to  give. 

"The  ver>'  evening  of  ear  arrival  at  Naples, 
Jadin  and  1  ran  to  tbe  port  to  enquire  if  by 
cbanee  any  vessel,  whether  atean-boat  or  sailing 
fieket,  wonld  leave  on  the  morrow  Ibr  Sieily. 
As  it  la  not  tbe  erdliuiry  euaton  for  traveUm 
to  go  to  Maples  to  reasin  (hero  a  fov  twani  Mily, 
let  me  aay  a  word  on  the  cirauwtaaoes  tkat  eon- 
pelled  us  to  this  baaty  departure. 

"  We  bad  left  Paria  with  the  intention  of  tra- 
versing tbe  whole  of  Italy,  inelnding  Sicily  and 
Calabria;  and,  putting  this  project  into  seropttlona 
executien,  we  bad  already  visited  Nice,  Genoa, 
Milan;  Ploreoee,  and  Rone,  when,  after  a  sojeum 
of  about  three  weeks  at  tbU  last  city,   I  had 

tbe  honour  to  ne«^  at  the  .Marquia  de  P  % 

our  own  ehsrge  dea  afairt*,  the  Comle  de  Lu- 
do  r,  the  Neapolitan  aabassader.  As  I  was  to 
leave  in  a  few  days  for  Maples,  the  Haniols  In- 
ttoilnced  me  to  bin  brother  In  diplomacy.  M.  de 
i.udorf  received  me  with  that  cold  and  vacant  amlle 
which  pledges  to  nothing ;  nevertheless,  after  this 
Introductiun,  I  thought  myself  bound  to  carry  to 
bim  our  passports  myself.  BL  de  Ludorf  bad  the 
civility  to  tell  me  to  depoiiit  tbe  passports  at  his 
olHee,  and  to  call  there  for  them  toe  day  after  toe 
morrow. 

"Two  days  haxtog  etopsed,  I  aceordbigly  pre- 
sented myself  at  the  ofllee:  I  feand  a  eleik 
there,  who,  wttb  the  ntmoM  politeness,  Intomed, 
me  th^  some  dUftcnlties  having  arisen  on  too 
sHl^eet  of  my  vita,  I  had  better  make  an  appU- 
eation  to  toe  ambassador  himself.  1  was  obliged, 
toernfore,  whatovw  resolatlon  I  had  made  lo  the 
coiitrarj-,  to  present  myself  again  to  M.  de  Ludorf. 

'*  I  funnd  the  ambassador  more  cold,  more 
measured  than  befnre;  bat  reflecting  that  it  would 
probably  be  tbe  last  time  I  shontd  have  toe  henoitf 
of  seeing  bim,  I  resigned  myself.  He  mettoned  to 
me  to  take  a  ekalr.  Tbla  was  seme  improvement 
upon  tbe  toat  visit*,  the  last  visit  he  toft  me 
ataadtog. 

" 'Monsieur,  'said  he,  with  a  certain  air  ofembar^ 
rassment,  and  drawing  out,  one  after  toe  other,  the 
folds  of  his  Bhin-rrvnt,  *I  regret  (e  say  toat  you 
cannot  go  to  Naples.' 

"*Wby  BoV  I  replied,  determined  to  Impose 
upon  our  dialogue  whatever  lone  I  tooaght  fit—' 
are  the  roads  so  hadV 

"'No,  moaalenr;  toe  toads  are  excellent,  but 
yen  have  the  mlafeitnne  to  be  an  the  list  af  thoae 
whs  cannot  enter  the  ktogdem  of  Maples.' 


"'Hawever  henourahle  suidi  a  dlsttaeiiM  uy 
be,  monalear  rambaasadenr,'  said  I,  saHiag  ny 

tone  to  toe  words,  'il  will  at  present  be  lathv  is- 
convenient,  and  I  trust  yov  wtU  pwmit  me  te  ia- 
qalre  Into  the  cause  of  tola  prohibitloa.  If  it  li 
uotoing  but  one  of  those'  alight  and  vesalifw 
Interrnpttons  wblefa  one  meets  with  perpetailly  la 
lUly,  I  have  soAe  friends  abeat  the  world  wb 
migbt  have  iniuence  snflMent  to  remove  iL' 

"'The  cause  la  one  ef  a  grave  natare,  aal  I 
doubt  if  year  friends,  af  wfcntaver  raak  they  wt 
be,  will  bave  Inflnanea  to  leaeve  U.* 

*"What  may  It  beV 

'"In  the  first  ptore,  you  are  toe  son  af  Geaeral 
■attbleu  Dnmaa,  who  was  minister  at  war  >l 
Naples  during  tbe  OHurpation  of  Joseph.' 

"'1  am  sorry,'  I  answered,  'to  be  obliged  ti 
derline  any  relationship  wito  that  illnalriOM  general. 
My  ratoer  was  not  General  Matttiea,  bat  fiCMRl 
Alexandre  Dumas.  Tbe  same,'  I  oenitaued,  sniic 
that  he  waa  endeavearinjc  to  recall  some  lenl- 
nisceneea  connected  wito  the  na«e  of  Danaii 
'who^  after  having  been  made  priaenerat  Tamtan. 
to  eentompt  ef  the  rights  ofhea^tality,  waa  paispaH 
at  BrlndM,  iilto  Maaaeoart  and  DelsmieB,  ia 
contempt  of  toe  righto  of  aattons.  This  bappeiMd. 
monsieur  rnmbassadear ,  at  to*  same  time  thit 
toey  hanged  Carraciolo  in  toe  Gulf  ef  Naples.  ¥n 
see  I  do  aU  I  can  to  assist  your  recolieetloB.' 

"  M.  de  Laderf  bit  his  tips. 

"'Well,  monslear,'  he  rMimed  altera  aionaali 
silence,  *toere  is  a  second  reason — year  pelitied 
opinions  Yon  are  marked  out  as  n  repablieaa,  sal 
have  nattted  Paris,  It  la  aaU.  an  name  paaikal  dwiga.' 

'"To  wfeleh  I  answer,  menaiani,  by  akonfM 
yen  my  lattets  ef  tobtednetlsn.  Th^  bcnr  wmAs 
all  toe  aeato  and  aignatnrea  ef  ear  ndnialeis.  Hm 
Is  one  from  toe  Admiral  Jacob,  anotosc  fna 
Marshal  Sealt  wather  fram  M.  de  VUlemala;  ibey 
claim  for  me  the  aid  of  toe  rrench  smbamto 
to  any  ease  of  tbls  description.' 

"'Well,  well.  Raid  M.  de  Ludorf.  'since  yta 
have  foreseen  tbe  very  difficulty  toat  has  oocsnH, 
meet  It  with  those  awans  which  are  in  y»u 
power.  Per  me,  1  repeat,  I  eannat  algn  year  psm- 
port.  The<<e  of  yonr  companlona  are  wtot  rageiar; 
they  ean  proceed  when  they  ptoase;  bat  toey  mart 
proeeed  without  yeu. 

""Has  the  Count  de  Ladarf,*  aaM  I,  lialai* 
'any  eommiasions  for  Maples?' 

'"Why  so,  moaaieart' 

"  'Ber^nse  I  shall  kave  great  ptonanre  to  aadM<- 

taking  toem.' 

" '  But  I  repeat,  yen  cannot  go  to  Naplsa.' 

'"I  shall  be  there  to  three  daya.' 

"I  wished  H.  de  Ludorf  good  morning,  aadkB 
hUn  stnpefled  at  my  assnranee.''— Vol.  H.  p. 

Our  dramatical  traveller,  ran  unnediately 
a  yeniig  friend,  an  artist  then  stodyiag  at  Eoae, 
and  prevailed  on  him  t«  toke  out  a  pas^^ 
in  his  ovm  name,  for  Naplea.  Fortified  wiu 
this  passport,  and  assnming  the  name  of  bis 
friend,  he  left  Rome  that  evening.  The  follow- 
ing day  he  reached  Naples.  Bat  as  he  was  ex- 
posed every  moment  to  detection,  it  waa  w- 
cessary  that  be  should  pass  over  immediate)? 
to  Sicily.  The  steam-bnatt  at  Naples,  nnliie 
the  steam-boatB  evoy  vi^en  else,  start  at  nt 
fixed  period  The  captain  mita  ibr  Us  con- 
tingent of  passengers,  and  till  this  has  been  ob- 
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toioed  both  he  md  his  vessel  ara  imoMTable 
M.  Dbrus  ind  his  oompauon,  therefoic,  hired 
t  sBuIl  sailing  vessel,  a  gperonara  as  it  is 
called,  in  which  they  embarked  the  next  morn- 
ing. Bot  before  weighing  anchor  N.  Dumas 
took  from  his  portfolio  the  neatest,  pnrest, 
whitest^  sheet  of  paper  that  it  contained,  and 
indited  the  foyowng  letter  to  the  Connt  de 
Lndorf:— 

"Xonvienr  le  Conte, 

"I  wa  difltressed  tliat  your  excellency  did  not 
Ibiiik  At  to  ctiarge  me  with  y»ur  cummiHSlniii  for 
Naples.  I  sboDld  have  executed  them  wlU  a 
Idelity  which  woald  have  convinced  you  of  llie 
(ntcfnt  recollecUfto  I  leUin  of  y«ur  kind  olTicea. 

"Accept,  M.  Is  Comte,  the  aaaaranee  of  ihoie 
lively  sentiaieats  wbirk  1  entertain  towards  you, 
and  if  whieb,  one  day  or  other^  I  hope  to  give 
yta  proof. 

"ALU.  Udmas." 

"Naples,  »9A  Aog.  tSaS. 

With  the  crew  of  this  Bperonara  we  became 
as  ftmiliar  as  with  the  personages  of  a  norel; 
lad,  indeed,  about  this  time  the  novelist  bi^tns 
t*  predominate  over  the  tourist. 

On  leaving  the  bay  of  Naples  onr  traveller 
first  makes  lor  the  island  of  Capri.  The  great- 
est curiosity  which  be  here  visits  and  describes 
U  (he  azure  grotto.  He  and  his  companion 
are  rowed,  each  in  a  small  skUT,  to  a  narrow 
dark  apertnre  nbon  the  rocky  coast,  and  which 
af|H>an  the  darker  from  its  contrast  with  the 
mlile  sarf  diat  is  dashing  about  it.  He  is  told 
to  lie  down  on  his  back  in  the  boat,  to  protect 
bit  head  from  a  concnssion  against  the  low  roof. 

"In  a  BMment  after  1  was  bane  open  tbe  surge 
—the  bark  gUded  on  with  rapidity— I  Raw  nothing 
tat  a  dwrk  reek,  whkb  seemed  for  a  seeond  to  l>e 
wflfbing  on  my  ebesl.  Then  en  a  nndilnn  I  found 
■yseir  In  a  grotto  ao  marrellooa  that  I  uttered  a 
try  of  aatonUbment,  and  Marled  np  In  my  admi- 
nilttn  with  a  bound  wbldi  endaagerad  tbe  l^all 
bark  en  wUeb  I  stood. 

**  I  had  before  ate,  aronwl  mo,  abeva  me,  benaatb 
■e.  a  peffeet  enehaat«aat,  wbioh  wards  Cannet 
'aacribe,  and  wMeb  the  penell  wsald  atterly  faU 
to  give  any  Impreaslan  tt  Imagine  an  Immense 
caT«mj  all  pure  uore—aa  If  Gud  bad  made  a 
lent  there  with  some  residue  of  the  Armament;  a 
Nribcc  of  water  eo  limpid,  ao  traniiparent,  that 
T>a  e^m  to  fleitt  on  air:  above  you,  the  pendant 
KalactlteH,  huge  and  ftrntnutical,  r^venced  pyramldf 
■ad  pinnacles:  below  yon  a  aand  of  gold  mingled 
altb  marine  vegetation  nnd  around  the  margin  of 
tbe  eaTc,  where  it  is  bathed  hy  the  water,  tbe 
ml  ahoottng  out  Ita  eaprietoua  and  glittering 
knadMs.  That  nairaw  entraaeo' whieb,  firom  tbe 
■ta,  abowed  like  a  dark  spet,  now  shone  at  one  end 
a  IimliiouB  point,  tbe  aolitary  ntar  which  gave 
it«  miMaed  light  to  Ols  Mry  palace:  wbllst  at 
^  oppMlte  extremity  a  aert  of  alcove  led  an  tbe 
tnaglaation  to  expect  new  wonders,  or  perhaps  the 
MparhloB  of  tbe  nympb  or  goddess  of  the  place. 

"In  all  probability  the  saore  grotto  was  un- 
kaowB  te  tbe  andenta.  Mo  poet  speaks  of  it;  and 
«4y  with  Ueir  marvelleas  Imagtontion  the  Greeks 
<«M  Mt  have  fbHed  U  make  It  tbe  palace  of 
nulBe  gaddeae,  and  to  bave  transmuted  te 
«a  her  Ustor)-.    Tbe  seat  porhap^,  was  Ugber 


Than  R  1«  now,  and  the  aeerets  9t  this  ea;\-e  were 
known  only  to  Amphltrite  and  her  court  of  sirens, 
naiads,  and  trltona. 

"Even  now  at  times  the  sea  rises  and  closes 
the  oriSee,  so  that  those  who  have  entered  cannot 
escape.  In  which  case  they  must  wait  (ill  the 
wind,  which  had  suddenly  ahiftetl  to  tbe  ea.<'t  or 
west,  returns  to  the  north  or  south ;  and  it  has 
happened  that  visiters  who  came  to  spend  twenty 
minutes  In  ttie  arnre  ^tte,  bare  remained  there 
two,  three,  and  evea  fbur  days.  To  provide 
against  saoh  an  emergency,  tbe  boatmen  always 
bring  with  them  a  certain  qnantlty  of  biacnlt  to 
feed  the  prisoners;  and  as  the  roefc  affords  ftesh 
watw  In  several  places,  there  Is  no  fear  af  tbtrsC. 
R  was  not  till  we  bad  been  in  tbe  grotto  some 
time  that  oar  boatmen  communicated  thbt  piece  of 
Infarmatlon;  we  were  dliqiosed  to  reproach  them 
for  this  delay,  bat  they  answered  wltb  the  utmost 
simplicity,  that  if  they  told  this  at  Orst  to  tra^ 
vellera,  half  of  them  wonid  decUne  conriag,  and 
tills  would  Injure  tbe  boatmen. 

eanAiea  that  this  lltUe  piece  ef  Infnrmatlon 
ralmd  a  certain  dls^otetude,  and  I  found  tbeaaaio 
grotto  intnltely  less  agreeable  !•  the  Imagination 
....  We  again  IM  aareelves  down  at  the 
bottom  of  our  respective  canoes,  and  Issued  forth 
with  the  same  prt>cautions,  and  the  eame  good 
fortune,  with  which  we  had  entered.  But  we 
were  some  mloates  befoie  we  could  open  our  eyes: 
the  burning  sun  upon  the  glittering  ocean  abso- 
lutely blloded  us.  We  bad  not  gone  many  yards, 
however,  before  the  eye  recovered  Itself,  and  all 
that  we  had  seen  la  the  aaare  gretto  had  the 
ronslstency  of  a  dream." 

From  Capri  onr  travellers  proceed  to  Sicily. 
We  have  a  long  story  and  a  violent  stonn  iipnn 
the  passage,  and  are  landed  at  Messina.  Here 
M.  Dumas  enlarges  his  experience  by  an  ae- 

?uaintance  with  the  Siroeco.   His  companion, 
I.  Jadin,  had  been  taken  ill,  and  a  physician 
had  been  called  in. 

"  The  doctor  had  ordered  that  tbe  patient  fwbo 
was  sulTering  nndu*  a  feverj  aboald  be  exposed 
to  all  the  air  possible,  thmt  doors  and  windows 
should  be  opened,  and  he  ahanld  be  placed  In  tbe 
current.  Thla  waa  done;  but  on  the  present 
evening,  te  my  astonishment,  Instead  ef  tbe  ft-esh 
breesie  of  tbe  night— which  was  wont  to  blow 
(he  flesher  from  our  aeighboirhood  to  tlie  sea — 
there  entered  at  the  open  wiedow  a  dry  bot  wind 
llkf  the  air  from  a  furnace.  I  waited  for  tbe 
morning,  but  the  morning  brought  no  change  in 
tbe  state  of  tbe  atmosphere. 

"  My  patient  bad  snffored  greatly  through  the 
night.  I  rang  the  bell  ttt  some  lemonade,  the 
only  drink  the  doctor  had  recommended;  but  no 
one  answered  the  sammens.  I  rang  again,  and  a 
third  time:  still  no  one  eame;  at  length  seeing 
that  tbe  mountain  would  not  come  to  me,  1  went 
to  tbe  mountain.  I  wandered  through  the  corridor, 
and  entered  apartment  after  apartment,  and  found 
no  one  to  address.  It  was  nine  o'clock  In  the 
morning,  yet  tbe  master  and  mistress  of  the  house 
bad  not  left  their  room,  and  not  a  domestic  waa 
at  his  post.    It  waa  quite  Ineomprehensible. 

*'l  descended  te  the  portico;  I  fiiund  him  lying 
on  an  eld  sofb  all  In  tatters,  the  principal  orna- 
ment of  his  room,  and  asked  kim  why  tbe  house 
was  thas  deserted. 
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"'Afc,  nwuIeBrr  wad  ke,  'da  yM  not  /Ml  tke 
lirMcoV 

'"Sirveca  «r  Mi,  is  this  •  raaMii  why  »  nmt 
nhanld  cane  wfeeo  I  call?' 

'"Oh,  inaui«iir,  when  it  is  Rlroeco  noeae  dam 
uy  thing!' 

'"And  yoar  tntveUera,  who  U  to  watt  upon 
tbemV 

On  those  dsys  they  wait  upon  themMlves.' 

"  I  begged  pardun  of  this  respectable  official  for 
having  disturbed  htm;  be  heaved  such  a  sigh  as 
indicatad  that  It  retatred  a  great  aaeaat  af  Chris- 
tian rharity  to  graat  the  pardoa  I  had  asked. 

*'  The  hanr  arrived  wbsa  the  doctor  slioaU  hava 
paid  his  visit,  aad  no  doetar  caae.  I  presumed 
that  the  riroeco  dataiaed  biM  also;  hat  as  the 
state  af  Jato  appeared  to  me  alarming,  I  reooived 
(0  go  and  reuse  my  Bsculaplws,  and  liring  him, 
M  illing,  Co  tba  heteL  1  took  my  hat  aad  rallied 
forth. 

"Messina  bad  the  appearance  of  a  city  of  the 
dead :  not  an  inhabitant  was  walking  in  the  streets, 
not  a  head  was  seen  at  Ibe  windows.  The  men- 
dicants themselves  (and  Its  whs  has  not  see*  tke 
Sicillaa  mendicant,  knows  not  irtiat  wratetaedaean 
Is,*}  lay  in  the  camera  af  the  streets,  atretclted 
«ut,  donbled  up,  paatiag,  wUkavt  ■treBfth  to  stretch 
OBt  their  hands  for  charity,  ar  vetce  te  ask  an 
alms.  PonpcU,  wbiek  I  visllad  three  mealks  after- 
wards, was  aet  more  aUaat,  man  Miliary,  more 
Inanimate. 

"  I  reached  (ho  doctor's.  I  rang,  I  knocked,  no 
one  answered.  I  pushed  against  the  door.  It 
opened;— I  ealersd,  and  punned  my  Mareb  fivrtbe 
doctor. 

**[  trarerMd  three  or  fiur  apartments.  There 
were  woman  lybig  upon  sofii%  aad  cUldren  sprawl- 
ins  ll>*  Mot  sue  even  raised  a  head  to 
look  at  me.  At  last.  In  sm  af  tbc  reams,  the 
door  of  which  was,  Uka  the  rest,  halNspen,  1 
found  the  maa  I  was  In  «HMt  af,  ■trotched  npoa 
his  bed. 

"I  went  up  to  him,  I  taak  bim  ky  the  band, 
and  felt  his  pulse. 

*'*Ah,'  said  be,  with  a  melancholy  voice,  and 
scarcely  taming  bis  bead  towards  me,  *ls  that 
yeat  What  can  you  waatt' 

"'WantI— I  want  you  ta  Mm«  and  sm  my 
IHand,  who  is  na  batter,  as  It  aeama  to  mn.' 

***Go  and  see  year  fiimdl'  eriad  the  dactor,  la 
a  fright— 'bupusslbler 

•"Why  impossible*' 

"  Be  made  a  de^erate  effort  to  move,  and 
taking  bis  cane  in  bis  left  band,  passed  bis  right 
band  slowly  down  it,  from  tbe  golden  bead  that 
adorned  il  I*  tbe  other  extrenlly.  *LMk  you,' 
said  be,  my  cane  sweals.* 

"And,  in  Ikct,  tliere  fell  aome  globnlea  of  water 
fhim  It,  aaA  a>  effect  baa  this  terrible  wind  evsa 
oa  laanimale  tbiaga. 

" ' Well,'  said  1,  'and  what  does  that  prove*' 

"'That  proves,  that  at  sack  a  Him  aa  this, 
there  are  no  ^yslcians,  all  are  patients.  "'  — 
P.  170, 

*  The  eilrMSO  BiSfry  of  tfcs  pai^ett  In  Sicily,  who 
fom,  be  lelli  hi,  a  lealh  part  of  the  popaUlion,  qellc 
h&inU  the  iinaghiatioB  of  H.  Dooiaf.  Ha  recars  to  U 
MTcral  tiaws.  At  oac  plaea  ha  witneaMt  the  diitribo- 
lioB,  al  Iba  door  of  a  coBTcnt,  of  Hwp  to  Ibase  poor 


Seeing  there  wm  no  chawie  of  biia|fi| 
doctor  to  the  hotel,  unless  he  curied  hm  ik« 
by  main  force,  Mr.  Dumas  coDtented  Unnl 
with  relating  the  symptoms  of  his  frieal  Ti 
drink  leraonMe,  nrach  lemonade,  all  the  lemom^ 
he  could  swallow,  was  the  only  prcscriytioa  in. 
tbe  physician  gave.  And  the  simple  timt  fyttm 
to  have  sul&cedj  for  the  patint  dMit^  itm 
recovered. 

Not  the  least  agreeable  portion  ol  tbcM  M> 
vels,  is  tbe  pleasant  impression  they  km  d 
the  traveller  himself,  one  who  has  his  himm 
doubtless,  bat  who  is  social,  bnovant.  btavc,  s» 
eroos,  and  enlerprisiiig.  A  frenchmaa-4»i 
chemist,  in  his  pecnliar  langoage,  woiM  sir- 
is  a  creature  "eaaowed  with  a  considerable  ra$ 
of  af&iity."  Our  traveller  has  this  rasgf  aij 
finity:  be  wins  the  heart  of  all  and  st\m 
the  crew  of  hia  speronara.  We  will  dw  i 
the  folloninc  extract,  both  because  it  At 
tbe  frank  and  lively  feelings  of  ibeFreatba 
and  becaose  it  introduces  a  name  deu  i» 
lovers  of  melody.   The  father  of  BeUiai  *i 
Sicilian,  and  Oomas  was  iu  Sicily. 

"It  waa  while  atairilnK  an  this  ival,  IbH 
asked  my  f  nMo  If  he  knew  Ike  father  of 
At  tUs  «ueallen  he  tamed,  aad  peind^asttti 
aa  oM  man  whe  waa  posaiBff  la  a  Htn*  mi4I 
drawn  by  ana  kotse— 'keek  yao,*  aidl  hi^  '■■ 
he  la,  taking  Us  ride  lata  Ibe  eonatry!' 

wr^hea,  and  girea  a  larribic  descifprioa  af  la 
•tricliea  group.    "All  tbeaa  crealarea,''  bi  a 
"  bad  eatea  nathinf  aiaee  yeetarday  CTaataf-  nrj  I 
cone  thrre  to  reeeiro  Ihcir  poiriagtr  of  ft>  ** 
bad  eosM  io-day,  as  they  woaU  cobm  Io  mrnn* 
waa  an  ihafr  aeurtohmaat      Iwcnijr-lbar  haan.  i 
floae  of  IhMi  arigbt  ebtabi  a  Ibw  ina  I 

fUlow-cHlsena,  or  tta  eoBpafaioa  of  etraSfan;  W 
ia  rery  rare,  aa  the  Syracaiaaa  are  laMUaiM  ' 
tbe  tpecUcIa,  and  frw  atrasgert  vMl  SrncsM  1 
the  distribuiar  of  tUa  blraaed    aoop  afpMrti  < 
were  nheard-of  criaa  and  each  oaa  roabad  bn 
with  bla  wooden  bowl  U   hia  baad     (Mj  Ibtn  t 
aoeia  loo  fieeblc  to  cxelafaa,  or  to  raa,  asd  wb*  *<| 
Ibamselres  Ibrward,  groa^ag,  apea  Ibair  bi 
bneefl.   Tbore  waa  la  the.  addat  ef  all,  a  cbM  dl 
not  in  aayiUng  that  eoald  bo  eilM  a  ahiit,  bat  ■ 
9t  guar's  web,  wUb  a  thoosaad  boles,  wb»  U 
woodea  bowl,  and  whe  wept  with  haagw   B  i 
est  lb  poor  little  maagre  haada,  awl  iaisad  1 
tber,  to  aopply  aa  well  aa  U  eoald,  by  Mi  iri 
roceplacle,  the  abaeal  bowl.    The  cook  ptond 
(poonlW  of  Ibe  aoop.    Th«  aoop  was  boibag,  mi  b 
tbe  cbild'a  band.    It  oUer^  a  cry  of  pals,  mi 
conpelled  to  open  ita  Bmgtnf  and  tba  aaep  M  < 
tbe  paTfnent.   Tbe  cUld  Ibrew  Itaelf  en  ■■  ta 
began  to  eat  tn  the  aanaer  of  a  dac.''~T«L  iit  p 
And  hi  uolber  plaee  be  aaya,   "Aha,  «•  <H 
taagerl  It  Is  the  elorart  ay  af  Bkly;  1  km 
aothiag  4ae  for  throe  maalbs    Tboio  an  al 
wrelcbcs,  whose  hsager  baa  aevar  beta  appw' 
the  day  wbea,  Ifiaf  ia  Ibair  cradK  tbay  Wt« 
draw  tbe  milk  tnm  tbeir  oxbeoaled  ailbrti.  a 
boor  when,  atratcbed  oa  tbeh-  bad  af  deoO,  ibiT  ■ 
cipired  eadearouriag  to  svailow  tha  aomd  laat  ^ 
the  prieat  bad  kid  1900  tbeir  Hps.    BatTWa  I 
«fl  there  aio  baman  beiagt  to  wba^  to  Ibk  ^ 
ODce  raffleleatiy,  woald  be  a  iiaiiabwari 
Uvea  to  eonw."— Tel.  It.  p.  108.  ! 
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"I  raa  to  Uie  nrrlBKe  mmi  stopped  It,  knnwinic 
Ikkt  to  la  aev«r  tatrnalv*  wh«  iipeaks  to  a  father 
•f  hia  son,  wid  of  nieh  k  son  as  BeUlnl,  At  tbo 
lift  MNtlan  of  kbi  OiB  old  man  took  mo 

kj  botk  hands,  and  aAMi  me  Mcerly  If  I  really 
luww  Ua  aen.  I  drow  Ikon  my  yeitfetla  a  letter 
•f  iatrodoetiea,  which,  on  my  departnm  from  Pa- 
lb,  BelllHl  had  fiven  me  for  theDudieas  deNoJe, 
Md  aaked  him  if  be  knew  the  handwriting.  Re 
t«uk  the  letter  In  hia  hands,  and  ansuwred  only 
by  UmIok  the  mpenicrlpttDB. 

'*'Ah,'  aald  he,  turning  rvand  to  me,  'yea  know 
■•t  hew  good  he  lal  are  not  rich.  Well,  at 
eachflocceM  there  ceneiaome  remeaibrance,  MHse- 
tfclsf  to  add  to  the  ease  and  comfort  of  aa  old  man. 
If  yea  wiU  eeme  home  witk  me,  I  will  ahaw  yea 
kav  many  ttings  I  owe  to  bhi  foadneaa  Brery 
■aceeu  briagn  Mmethlny  new.  Thla  watch  I  carry 
with  me,  waa  fk^em  AToma;  thla  lUOa  carriage  and 
bente,  firon  tAe  Pm-ttaiur.  la  every  letter  that  he 
wrlles,  he  saya  that  he  will  come;  bat  Paris  Is 
tu  from  Sicily.  I  do  not  tnutt  to  this  premise — 
I  u  afraid  that  I  shall  die  without  aeeinc  kim 
■gain.   Yob  wiU  see  him,  you  ' 

'*'Yes,'  I  auswered,  'and  if  yon  fcaveaay  cam- 
^mlMt  ' 

"*Ho-what  should  I  send  Umf^My  blMslagV 
—Dear  boy,  I  give  It  him  night  and  nuMralng.  Bat 
laU  Hm  you  kave  given  me  a  taap^y  day  by  ayealt- 
lig  le  me  of  him— teU  him  that  I  embraeed  yea 
•>  aa  Bid  friend— (and  he  embraced  me) — but  yon 
BNd  not  say  that  1  was  In  tears,  Besides,'  he 
•Med,  'it  Is  with  Jey  that  I  weep.— And  Is  It  trae 
lhat  my  san  has  a  repntatteu?* 


'''Indeed  a  very  great  repolation.' 

'"Hew  strange!'  said  the  eld  man,  'who  would 
have  tlwngbt  it,  when  I  used  to  scold  him,  because. 
Instead  of  working,  be  wenid  be  eternally  beating 
tlsu,  and  teaching  hia  sister  alt  ths  old  Sicilian 
arrsi  \V{9U,  these  things  are  written  abave.  I  wish 
leonldsee  him  heltov  I  die.— Bat  yaar  nameV  ho 
added,  '1  have  fhrgotten  all  thla  time  to  aA  your 
name.' 

"I  told  him:  it  woke  no  reeulleetlon. 

'"Alexandre  Uumas,  Alexandre  Donas,'  he  re- 
peated two  or  three  times,  'I  shall  recollect  that 
be  who  bears  that  name  has  given  no  good  news 
«r  my  son.  Adieu !  Alexandre  Dnmaa— I  shall  i»- 
collect  that  name—Adleni' 

"Poor  old  man;  1  am  sare  ha  has  net  fit^ttaa 
It;  for  the  news  I  gave  Urn  of  his  son  waa  the 
last  he  waa  tnrcr  to  receive  "—P.  tt6. 

Sicily  ia  one  of  those  romantic  coontrias, 
where  yoa  may  still  meet  with  adventures  in 
VDur  trftvels,  where  you  may  be  shot  at  by 
banditti  with  pointed  hats  and  long  guns.  M. 
Dumas  passes  not  witboat  bis  share  ofsuch  ad- 
Teotnres.  Perha^,  as  Sicily  is  less  trodden 
ground  than  Italy,  his  **Soavenirs"  will  be  found 
more  interesting  as  be  proceeds.  "We  have  na- 
turally taken  our  qaolations  in  the  order  in 
which  they  presented  themselves,  and  we  have 
not  advanced  further  than  the  second  of  the  Ave 
delectably  small  volumes  in  which  these  travels 
are  printed.  Would  our  space  permit  ns  tu 
proceed,  it  is  probable  that  our  extracts  would 
increase,  instead  of  diminidung,  in  interest. 


Tie  Irith  Sketck-Book.  B7  Mr.  Hichaxl  Arselo  Tith&rsb.  2  vols.  Chapman  and 
Hall.  1843. 

(rnoM  frazeh's  haoazine.) 


Fiw  names  are  more  celebrated  in  the  annals 
sf  periodical  lileratnre  than  that  of  Michael  An- 
geto  Titmarsh;— few  have  more  delighted  the 
fMk  taste,  nod  given  sncb  accurate  represen- 
tatioas  of  English  society  in  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tuy.  Of  wonderful  observation  and  acnteness, 
a  soiuid  thinker  with  a  dear  head  and  an  hon- 
est heart,  through  which  there  is  always  a  rill 
of  sunshine  running;  an  able  and  pleasant  pain- 
ter of  men  and  manners^  strikingly  oi;iffiual  in 
>ll  his  notions,  still  more  original  in  his  man- 
ner of  expressing  them;  fanciful,  and  lull  of 
nadcap  humour,  hot  flashing  forth  at  intervals, 
beveriheless,  amid  all  his  eccentricity,  many  a 

Sum  of  sacred  wisdom,  which  reminds  one  of 
at  strange  medley  of  philosm>hy  and  fun,  the 
"vild  old  Vicar  of  Hendon.  llie  author  of  the 
IriMk  Sketch-Book  vras  the  man  whom,  of  all 
others,  we  should  have  most  wished  to  accom- 
pany through  the  sister  island,  whether  busi- 
ness or  pleasure  was  the  object  of  the  tour. 
To  that  country,  which  is  ilself  a  medley  of 
oppnsites,  ho  most  have  wended  from  the  me- 
tf»Hw  of  England  with  no  ordinary  expecla- 
^on  of  what  be  was  to  see.   The  narration  of 


preceding  travellers  could  scarcely  have  given 
turn  an  accurate  idea  either  of  its  people  or  its 
customs.  Some  of  Uiera  have  maligned  it  from 
bigotry^  some  from  »nonnce,  some  from  folly, 
some  lor  pounds,  shillinKS,  and  pence.  We 
know  not  whether  Titmanh  had  the  good  sense 
not  to  read  any  of  these  miserable  libellers; 
we  know  not  but  that,  having  purchased  their 
productions,  he  did,  despite  the  illastrations  and 
the  binding,  devote  their  pages  to  lighting  his 
cigars.  But  whatever  he  read,  or  avoided  to 
read,  certain  it  is  that,  as  a  visitor  from  Cock- 
ney land,  he  went  to  Ireland  with  a  multitude 
of  erroneous  notions  relative  to  her  people,  and 
that  he  left  it  with  a  mind  fully  imbued  with 
a  knowledge  of  her  condition,  fully  awake  to 
the  number  of  her  misfortunes,  fully  alive  to 
die  manifold  advantages  of  ending  tbem  as  speedi- 
ly as  possible,  and  fully  resolved  to  represent 
them  to  bis  countrymen  in  the  very  best  light 
he  could  consistently  with  truth.  And  this  re- 
sult is  attained  in  the  Irish  Sketch-Book. 

We  have  never  seenabelier  pair  of  volumes 
about  Ireland.  They  describe  the  countrv  and 
the  people  welL  and  truly;  they  sparkle  all 
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over  wilh  fun  and  wit;  they  abonsd  in  plain, 
homely  English  common  sense,  which  the  na- 
tives would  do  well  to  take  to  heart,  and  learn 
and  digest.  They  are,  eeDerally  speaking,  nn- 
exceptiunable  in  spirit.  The  Whigs  (ifthat  fac- 
tion still  has  80  mnch  life  left  in  its  carcass  as 
to  enable  it  to  give  one  dying  kick)  will  find 
no  canse  to  attack  it.  The'Tories  will  scarcely 
denounce  it,  for  it  is  written  by  a  tme  man 
and  a  stanch ;  the  Radicals  are  not  once  allnded 
to;  the  Repealers  are  let  down  gently;  the  Pro- 
testants may  learn  from  it  to  practise  a  little 
charity  towards  the  Romanists,  and  these  to  re* 
torn  tne  same  with  interest.  They  are  a  pair 
of  volumes  for  all  parties— for  all  sects— for  all 
denominations.  They  will  not  be  amiss  on  the 
tables  of  thinkers  and  statesmen;  they  will 
gracefully  occupy  a  comer  in  a  bondoir.  Tilmarsh 
has  fulfilled  tne  prophecies  of  all  who  knew 
that  he  went  to  Ireland  to  write  a  book  about 
it,  and  has  produced  one  that  cannot  fail  to 
extend  his  r^nitation  as  a  man  of  benevolence 
and  wisdom  with  those  who  most  higlily  valne 
both,—  as  a  delineator  of  manners,  and  a  wit 
wilh  the  multitude  who  seldom  tronble  them- 
selves with  Philosophy  nnless  she  comes  to 
them  in  the  robe  of  sprighiliness.  We  know 
that  (he  two  are  not  incompatible.  Ilonce  told 
us  so  two  thousand  ^ears  ago. 

This  is  onr  opinion  of  The  Irish  Skelch-Book. 
Like  the  counliy  whereof  it  treats,  it  is  a  book 
of  melancholy  and  humour  quaintly  blended. 
It  is  impossible  not  to  laugh  at  the  scenes  re- 
corded in  it:  but  there  are  some  singularly  sad- 
dening. And  these  latter  will  not  be  without 
their  advantage.  The  most  bigoted  enemy  of 
Ireland  may  well  panse  before  lie  would  inflirt 
further  evil  on  a  country  so  utterly  wretched. 

With  the  deplorable  features,  the  poverty, 
the  superstitions,  and  minor  vices  of  the  people, 
revealed  in  this  work,  it  is  not  oar  purpose  to 
deal.  We  refer  tn  the  volumes  themselves  those 
who  want  to  be  informed  of  the  ills  under 
which  Ireland  Ubours.  They  will  thence  be 
enabled  to  form  an  idea  tolerably  accurate  of 
the  eaoses  which  have  conspired  to  render  it 
the  most  wretched  province  on  earth,  and  the 
remedies  most  likely  to  eradicate  her  disorders. 
Our  own  mismanagement  in  earlier  times  did 
much  to  bring  about  this  state  of  things;  the 
character  of  the  people,  enslaved  by  ignorance 
and  superstition,  dia  the  rest.  How  long  are 
they  to  remain  an  anomaly  and  a  disgrace  to 
Europe  in  the  nineteenth  century? 

The  amazing  accuracy  with  which  Titmarsh 
has  caught  up  and  noted  the  slightest  pecu- 
liarities of  the  people,  would  have  surprised  os 
if  we  had  not  been  aware  of  his  talent  for  ob- 
servation, llo  is  the  first  (profound)  Cockney 
who  ever  drew  a  true  picture  of  the  population, 
or  sawiheirhumouK,  or  sympathised  with  those 
opposite  elements  which  make  up  the  character 
of  a  Milesian.  But  though  he  went  forth  an 
emigrant  from  the  venerable  kingdom  of  Cock- 
aigne, tike  no  denizen  of  that  holy  land  did  ho 
travel  through  Ireland,  but  like  a  good  man 
and  a  m-ise.— a  faithful  tourist,  and  a  pleasant 
one.  Nothing  has  escaped  him.  There  is  occa- 
sionally a  little  bit  of  caricature— a  little  bit  of 
mistake— but  then  the  first  is  so  well  done,  and 


the  last  BO  Kkely  to  be  made  hy  an  Engfidi  j 
tonrist,  that  neithw  m^es  the  book  one  whit  ! 
less  valuable.  ' 

We  do  not  think  we  could  say  mnek  nwte 
in  favour  of  these  volumes.   Let  us,  therefoie,  ■ 
open  diem,  and  see  how  onr  dear  Michael  con- 
ducted himself  in  the  land  of  potatoes.  Vi'c 
drop  down  npon  him  in  Stephen's  Green  at  (be 
ShelboDme  Hotel.   He  is  in  the  coffee-rooa 
reading  Samden,  and  hastily  gobbling  vf  a 
Dublin  Bay  herring,  which  be  assures  us  meriti  j 
all  its  reputation;  he  has  recovered  from  sci- 
sickness,  and  has  made  a  bai^ain  wiA  Pat  the  ■ 
waiter— the  landlord  of  the  hotel,  Mr.  Beoike.  • 
being,  like  all  Irish  Bonifiwes,  of  conne  too 
great  a  man  ever  to  enter  its  doors,  except,  , 
perhaps,  to  call  foi;  a  bottle  of  Burgundy  or 
Champagne  -  for  a  copious  breakfast,  a  per- 
petuaf  luncheon,  a  plentiful  dinner  at  six  o'clock,  < 
a  rubber  of  whist,  and  /ay  and  coffee  and  cakei  , 
in  abundance  to  satisfy  the  largest  appetite,  aU 
for  the  very  moderate  daily  char^  of  six  aad 
eighipence.  This  being  settled,  he  is  Boweajov- 
iiig  his  hearty  breakfast.   Pal  the  waiter.-ve 
know  the  Shelboome  well,  and  Pat  (tho^  , 
Pat  is  not  his  name  at  all,  but  James,  and  a 
very  decent  fellow  he  is^  has  boiled  many  aa 
for  OS,  and  uncoriied  many  a  bottle  af 
wine,  ton,— pat,  we  say.  is  standing  near  the 
door,  and  one  or  two  Irish  stpiires.  ve  sap- 
pose,  are  lingering  at  the  windo>vs  ulkia; 
about  horses,  or  Lord  De  Grev,  or  the  popr,  , 
or  some  other  interesting  subject.  Sodoealj 
Titmarsh's  e>e  brightens  np  as  if  a  ftash  et  , 
lightning  or  a  snnbeam  were  about  to  ^iuer 
out  of  it,  and  pulling  out  a  note-book  he  t|iB-  i 
scribes  the  following   choice  adveriisemeot, 
laughing  all  (he  while  a  hearty  laugh  vhick  ii  ' 
would  delight  one's  heart  and  soul  to  hear.  Ah,  . 
dear  Tit  I  no  other  man  on  earth  could  have  , 
got  hold  of  a  Dublin  Bay  herring  and  a  Dub-  ' 
fin  lady's  bull  but  your  own  excellent  self  ia 
the  very  first  hour  of  your  arrival:  — 

"Tlie  moA  active  advertiverR  are  the  scbMl- 
miistera.    It  is  now  the  bappy  time  of  th«  Mlt-  i 
xammrr  taolydayn ;  and  the  pedagosaes  make  wot- 
derfnl  atteaipta  to  eneosrace  pareatii>  and  to  attract  j 
fresh  pnplla  hr  the  ensalng  half-year.   Of  all  thcM  | 
aRnoaneementR,  that  of   Hadami   SNANAaM  (■ 
dellgbtftil  nanel)  la  perhaps  the  Moat  brilliiat:—  ' 
'To  Parents  and  Guardian*. — Pmrls. — Sarh  p«r«att 
»nd  guardtan.^  u  may  wtoh  to  entniH  th«lr  etilldrco 
far  education,  In  1t»  fuHett  extent,  to  Ma»mi  j 
Sha.hanan  ,  can  have  the  tutvaittage  of  MKf  com-  I 
ducted  to  Parif  by  her  brother  the  Her.  t.  P. 
O'netlly,  of  Chnrch  Street  Cha^l,'  which  admlnkM 
arrangement  curies  the  parenta  t«  I'aria,  aal 
leaves  the  ehlMren  hi  DnUln.   Ah,  madanw,  !*■ 
nay  take  a  French  title ;  hot  yoar  heart  to  atW  . 
In  your  country,  and  yon  are  to  the  fuHrrt  tsttal 
an  Irlftbwonulu  still  ** 

This  annooneement  reminding  Titnuwsh  Alt 
he  has  come  to  see  the  people  of  the  wonder- 
ful bull-breeding  land,  otit  he  sallies  in  kis 
white  macintosh,  and  truly  he  is  amused: 

"The  papers  being  read.  It  hecanie  my  doty  (• 
discover  the  tuwn;  and  a  bandaoner  tawa, 
fewer  people  In  it.  It  la  iaipmnlUe  to       M  * 
aamnser's  day.  In  the  whale  widesqaaieofStapha'" 
ereen,  I  think  there  were  not  Mora  thaa  tm 
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trnwry-maiia,  to  keep  eeapaay  wUh  Um  itatu* 
•r  6e»rg«  I.,  wbo  rides  on  berMbaek  In  the  middle 
•r  Uw  ferdeOf  tke  betee  luivlns  bfai  feat  te  trot, 
u  ir  wanting  te  «e  ont  ef  town  toe.  SmnU  treofa 
•r  dirty  eUldren  (toit  poor  and  dirty  to  bave  led- 
liac*  at  KlBgatown )  wer«  aquatting  bere  and  (bere 
■pM  tbe  aansbiny  atepa,  the  •nly  clients  at  tbe 
tkmbelda  cf  the  prufestiiioual  gCntleaien,  whose 
BUMM  flgnre  en  bmia  plalea  on  the  doors.  A 
■ttnd  of  laxy  caraieB,  a  polkenan  or  two  witb 
eliaUag  beot-beels,  a  couple  of  moaning  beggars 
leasiag  against  tiie  nils,  and  calling  upon  tbe 
Lord;  and  a  roUonr  with  n  lay  and  beekpstall, 
vhare  the  Uvea  of  St.  Patrick,  Bobert  Bnunett, 
aad  Lord  Sdward  Fitngerald,  aiay  be  feoiigbt  for 
itouble  their  value,  were  aU  the  population  at  tbe 
Sreen. 

"At  tbe  doer  of  the  Kildare  Street  Club  I  saw 
eight  Kentlenen  IvoUng  at  two  boys  playing  at 
iMP-Aeg;  at  tbe  door  of  tbe  Untversily  six  lasy 
pwten,  in  Jockey-caps,  were  sunning  themselves 
•■  a  bencb — a  sort  of  blue>bsUle  race,  and  the 
Bank  en  tbe  opposite  side  did  not  look  as  If  six- 
peaee  wenb  ef  change  bad  been  negotiated  there 
difiag  tbe  day.  There  was  a  lad  pretending  lo 
Nil  ambrallaa  under  tbe  eelennade,  almost  the  only 
imtuee  of  tmde  going  en;  and  1  began  to  think 
•f  Jian  Veraandes,  or  Cambridge  In  the  lung  va- 
eatlea.  fa  the  courts  of  the  College ,  scarce  the 
Chest  ef  a  gyp  or  tbe  shadow  of  a  bed-iaaker. 

''In  spite  of  the  solitude,  the  square  of  ibe  Col- 
Icse  Is  a  Ane  sight — a  large  ground ,  surrounded 
by  balldiags  ef  various  ages  aud  styles,  but  com- 
fiftable,  handsome,  and  in  goed  repair;  a  modern 
nw  ef  reonu— a  row  that  has  been  Ellxabethan 
•aee:  a  hall  and  acnale-boase,  racing  each  oUiec, 
•f  ke  alylo  mt  Ceorgo  L ;  and  n  noble  library, 
vUh  a  range  of  many  windows,  and  a  dne,  manly, 
■inpla  facade  of  cot  ateiie.    Tbe  library  was  shot 
Tke  L'rbrarian,  I  suppose.  Is  at  the  nea-side;  and 
Ibe  only  part  of  tho  establishment  which  I  could 
*M  was  tbe  museum,  te  which  one  of  thejockey- 
npped  porters  conducted  me,  up  a  wide  dismal 
■Uircsae,  (adorned  witb  an  old  pair  ef  Jack-booU, 
a  d««l)-  caaee  or  two,  a  few  belmeta,  and  a  South 
Sn  Islaader's  armour),  which  passes  threagb  a  ball 
IHSK  rennd  with  cobwebs  Cwitb  which  the  Uuo- 
Mtlw  are  too  wlae  lo  meddle),  Into  an  old  monldly 
iHia,  Hied  with  dingy  ghuui-oasei,  uder  which 
articles  of  cnrioalty  or  aclence  wore  partiaUy 
Tiiibie.  In  tbe  middle  was  a  very  geedf/  camelepard 
(Oe  word  has  grown  to  be  Sngliob  by  this  tint), 
tbe  itraw  aplitting  through  bis  tight  old  skin,  and 
ike  black  cobblers'-wax  stuffing  tbe  dim  unAces 
•f  bin  cyea;  oth^r  beasts  formed  a  pleasing  group 
UMBd  bim,  not  so  tall,  but  equally  mouldly  and 
■Id-  The  porter  tuek  mo  rennd  to  the  cases,  and 
ma  a  gieal  nambor  of  flba  esncerniug  their 
nslenti;  thara  was  the  haq^  of  Brian  Borou,  and 
Me  awecd  of  aome  one  else,  and  other  cheap  old 
■Ixncka  with  their  corollary  of  Uec.    The  place 
waaM  have  been  a  disgrace  to  Uon  Saltero.  I 
4aite  glad  to  walk  out  of  it,  and  down  the 
dirty  rtaircBse  again,  about  the  ornaments  of  whicb 
jeckey-cspped  gyp  had  more  figments  to  tell ; 
*a  stroctons  one  II  forget  what)  relaUve  to  the 
Mi  of  boots;   near  which— a  fine  specimen  of 
csilaglate  taste— were  tbe  shoes  of  Mr.  OBrlen, 
1^  Uah  giant.  If  the  collection  is  worth  preserv- 
'"■■"•aad  Indeed  tho  mineralogical  specimens  look 


fllta  aa  awful  aa  those  In  the  British  Haaeim.— 
one  thing  Is  clear,  that  tha  toema  are  worth  aweop- 
iag.  A  paU  of  water  costs  nothing,  a  aerabbing^ 
brush  not  much,  and  a  charwoman  might  bo  hired 
fur  a  trifle  to  keep  tbe  room  In  a  decent  state 
of  oleaallness. 

"Among  tbe  eurlosilies  is  a  mask  of  tbe  dean 
— not  the  scoffer  and  giber,  not  tbe  fiery  politician, 
nor  tho  courtier  of  St.  John  and  Uarley,  equally 
ready  with  servility  and  scorn;  but  the  pour  old 
■uui,  whose  great  IntoUect  had  deserted  him,  aud 
who  diH  old,  wUd,  and  aad.  The  tall  fore- 
head is  fallen  nway  In  a  ridfi,  the  mouth  has 
aottled  in  n  hideena,  varanC  smile.  W«U,  It  was 
a  mercy  for  Stella  that  she  died  first;  it  was 
better  that  she  sbonld  be  killed  by  bis  unklnduess 
than  by  the  sight  of  his  misery:  which,  to  sucb 
a  gentle  heart  as  that,  would  have  been  harder  still 
to  bear." 

Is  not  ibis  picture  drann  witb  Dutch  ac- 
curacy? Never  before  was  Dublio  described  so 
well.  Ilere  are  its  li^jbts  and  shadows,  its  mi- 
series and  beauties.  The  foregoinjc  passage 
brings  it  before  as  aa  plainly  as  if  Mr.  Beard, 
that  admirable  phobwr^nis^  da^rreotypist,  or 
whatever  else  ne  calls  himself,  had  traiwferred 
it  to  one  of  bis  copperplales.  Tbe  eight  ^tlc- 
meu  of  tbe  Kiidarc  btreet  Club,  looking  at 
two  boys  playiug  leap-frog,  is  a  sight  ibat  may 
be  seeu  any  day  iu  the  metropolis:  and,  in- 
deed, leap-frog  is  one  of  ihe  most  inlellectual 
mormog  amusements  tbe  aristocracy  of  Dublin 
could  bave  selected  for  patronage.  The  truth 
is,  lliey  possess  no  other,  now  mat  driukiog  is 
extinct.  We  are  glad  that  Michael  has  recorded 
the  fact,  tfaoub,  perhaps,  it  will  fumisli  Dan 
O'Coimell  with  idditional  argtuneut  in  favour 
of  repeal. 

Well  has  Titnarsh  observed  that  Trinity  Col- 
lege Museum  would  be  a  disgrace  to  Dou  Sal- 
tero. Tom  Britton,  the  musical  small-coal-mao, 
bad  a  rarer  taste  for  virlii,  and  was  a  more 
munificent  patron  of  curiosities  than  all  the 
Sadleira*  that  ever  grew  old  and  silly  in  that 
taciturn  university  of  Ireland.  But  whv  did  uot 
Mick  Titmarsh  see  among  other  veritable  relics 
aud  rarities  Cleopatra's  kandU  a  cnriositv 
shewn  to  all  strangers;  and  Oliver  Cromwell  s 
big  silver  watch,  which  is  both  almanack  and 
timepiece,  and  lienry  VllLth's  shirt— a  very 
dirty  shirt  it  is, — and  the  stuffed  tortoise,  and 
the  tooth  of  a  wb^e,  and  the  faucet  of  a  shark, 
and  the  jaw-bone  of  an  ass  and  ihe  humbug 
wooden  model  of  the  Giant's  Causeway,  which 
are  all  to  be  seen  in  the  same  establishment? 
And  why  tbe  deuce  did  he  not,  on  the  pay- 
ment of  a  couple  of  shillings,  walk  into  the 
examination-ball,  and  the  Fellows'  garden,  and 
the  chapel,  which  is  one  of  the  prettiest  little 
things  in  breluid,  and  famous  for  fair  women 
and  awfully  dull  sermons?  Ah,  dear  Til  t  yon 
should  have  taken  half-a^oaen  lessons  from  us 
before  you  went. 

To  a  sensitive  mind  like  Michael  Angelo's, 
the  hideous  heap  of  raggabash  above  described 
did  not  fail  lo  prove  disgusting,  and  bis  feelings 
were  so  exciteo,  that  iaconlinenlly  rushing  out 
of  tbe  "musayum,"  he  overturned  three  fat 
jockey-capped  porters  in  his  way,  and  tailed 
for  a  dnun  in  an  opposite  public-hoiise.  This 
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beinc  despatched  he  started  eff  in  a  friend's 
cab  for  Kingstown,  where  he  spent  the  rest  of 
the  afternoon,  and  "where,"  he  tells  ns,  "for 
many  hoars  we  delightfally  tossed  for  six-pences, 
a  noble  and  fascinating  sport."  Highly  indig- 
nant with  himself  for  having  gone  to  Dublin  at 
all,  he  resolved  to  cut  it  at  once.  Not  another 
day  would  he  remain  in  it,  not  another  sen- 
tence does  he  write  about  it  until  the  close  of 
the  second  volone.  The  odIt  thing  instractive 
or  agreeable  that  he  learned  in  the  Irish  me- 
tropolis was  the  art  of  devouring  hot  lobsters, 
ana  this  he  teacfafes  us,  like  a  good  benevolent 
fellow  as  he  is.  In  order  to  spread  wider  the 
fame  of  so  illostrious  a  dish,  we  give  the  receipt 
for  making  it  here: — 

"Hot  Lobater.—P.  8.  Tor  take  a  lobster,  about 
tfafM  r«et  long  If  powillilo,  remove  the  sbell,  eut 
or  break  the  fiesh  of  the  flab  in  pieces  not  toe 
»mall.  Some  one  elxe  meanwhile  makes  a  mlxtore 
of  mustard,  vinegar,  eatflip,  and  iota  of  eafenne 
pepper.  Ton  proilNee  a  ■aehlne  called  a  dttpateher, 
wlileh  has  a  aplrit-lamp  under  It  OiaC  Is  araaUy 
illamlaatcd  with  wblAf.  The  lobster,  the  aance, 
aad  near  half  a  poind  of  batter  are  ^aeed  ta  Hm 
dispalelier,  which ,  Is  immediately  dosed.  When 
boiling,  the  mixture  Is  stirred  ap,  the  lobster  being 
aare  to  heave  about  In  the  pan  Id  a  cuavnlslve 
manner,  while  It  emlta  k  remarkably  rich  and 
agrei>abla  odour  through  the  apartment  A  glara  and 
a  half  of  sherry  la  now  thrown  Into  the  pan,  and 
the  contents  served  out  hot,  and  enten  by  the 
company.  Porter  is  eonmonly  drunk,  and  wblsky- 
paiwh  afterwards,  and  the  dish  ta  It  fta  an  ev- 
peror. 

**  N.B.— Tan  are  reeeaawded  net  to  barry  yonr- 
mlf  in  gettinK  ap  the  next  Mninc  and  may  take 
soda-water  with  advantage. — Probatum  est." 

From  Dublin  Michael  Aagelo  proceeded  to 
Kildare,  in  company  with  Mister  Peter  Purcell, 
the  man  of  the  anti-repeal  politics  and  the 
roal-contract,  which  kicked  up  so  great  a  row 
in  Ireland  a  month  or  two  since.  What  he  saw, 
and  heard,  and  describes,  is  amosing  «nongh ; 
bat  we  have  no  space  to  give  even  an  outline 
of  bis  adventnres.  At  Carlow  on  Friday  morn- 
ing '*he  felt  himself  bound,  as  a  Protestant,  to 
eat  a  lai^  slice  of  pork,"  and  entirely  flabber- 
gasted a  whole  breakfast-party  of  Papists,  who 
could  scarcely  believe  ther  saw  aright.  This 
crime,  luckily,  was  hnshed  up,  otherwise  we 
greatly  fear  (hat  Michael  would  scarcely  have 
reached  the  beautiful  ci^  of  Cork  in  safety. 
We  have  heard  of  men  in  Ireland  being  shot 
for  offences  far  more  trtOing  than  eating  pork 
00  Friday. 

Here,  then,  is  Michai^  in  Coil^,  and  here  we 
feel  tempted  to  indulge  in  a  snUfam  apostrophe 
to  that  enchanting  city,  wbme  glories  are  spread 
far  and  wide,  whose  name  is  known,  whose 
songs  are  household  words,  whose  Dowdens, 
and  Pagans,  and  Kelipers,  and  O'Doherty's,  and 
Ian  Englands,  and  John  Boyles,  and  Brallagnans, 
and  Counsellor  'Walshes,  are  men  of  honour 
and  distinction  iriierever  British  literature  is 
known  and  appreciated.  City  of  CrubeensI  em- 
porium of  bntter-merchants,  hail  I  Within  thy 
clas^o  walls— but  we  find  we  have  do  room 
for  any  more,  so  let  the  reader  fiU  np  the  gap 
at  his  leisare,  and  wlA  us  hunt  ont  on  SSig- 


lish  traveller  whom  we  visit  as  he  is  recGniag 
on  a  sofa  and  puffing  a  cigar  in  *'tbe  neat, 
comfortable,  ana  extoisive  iodgin^i  of  His. 
HacO'Boy."  Here  Titmarsh  revelled  in  laxnies 
for  a  couple  of  days,  visited  the  Agricnitaral 
Society,  dined  at  the  Dowell's  on  a  splendid 
haonch  of  venison,  for  which  the  waiter,  instead 
of  currant-jellv,  offered  "some  pery  fhte  loMtr- 
sauce  P'  saw  Father  Matthew  (a  copy  of  whose 
autograph  is  given,  very  valike  the  real  hond- 
fide  signature  of  the  print  in  daya  of  vore), 
talked  to  him,  and  was  amased  to  find  taal  bs 
spoke  like  a  sensible  man.  who  4id  sot  can 
mnch  for  Tory  or  Whig,  and,  in  compaay  with 
"the  apostle,  as  he  is  rather  absnrdly  s^led, 
visited  the  cemetery  called  by  the  nnteel  ia- 
habitants  of  Cork  the  "  Botanic  Gardens."  bat 
by  the  great  unwashed  the  ^'BottamT  Gardeas." 
It  is  no  botanic  garden  at  alL  Toe  prmeipil 
frails  and  v^etables  there  are  those  which  as 
undertakers  and  their  subjects  supply;  bst  lbs 
people  of  Cork  are  eccentric  fellows,  aad  tbs 
BoUaic  Gardeas  the  giam-yaid  will  be  calM 
to  the  craok  of  timo.  We  wonder  Titounh  did 
not  find  ont  tins  bnIL 

After  visiting  the  convent  (to  wbick  he  d» 
votes  a  lone  chapter,  the  only  dall  one  ia  the 
book)  and  the  theatre,  from  which  be  was  Mows 
off  the  benches  by  the  dreadful  brass  band 
a  dragoon  it^ment;  and  Lloyd'a  Royal  Hold 
in  George's  Street,  where  he  got  bad  wine  aod 

fiaid  a  snilHng  for  a  g'ass  of  water  I  and  Col- 
ins'  Pavilion,  where  he  saw  Frank  A.  Walik 
go  diroD^  the  ceremomr  of  eating  a  breeches 
and  shirt  belonging  to  Din  Hallina  for  a  wager 
of  five  shillings;  and  the  County  gaol,  whm 
he  had  not  Hie  good  fottone  to  see  a  Itai 
hanged;  and  the  Cork  library,  where  Philoso- 
pher Releber,  that  kind-hearted,  exe^lont,  praiso- 
worlhy  fellow  treated  him  with  proper  cur- 
tesy; and  the  foolish  institution  at  Nelson  Place, 
all  covered  with  dust  and  cobwebs;  and  the 
Lonatic  Asylnm,  where  he  saw  several  coatri-  , 
butors  to  Uan  O'Connell's  annuity}  and  the 
widow  Fagan,  of  whom  he  gives  a  charMg 
account,  oveiiSowing  with  real  goodness  aas 
amiablenesa,  and  tar  which  we  weald  bag  Til*  ' 
marsh  in  our  arms  if  we  had  him  by  oar  elbow  | 
at  this  present  writing,  and  a  hundred  otbcr  | 
sights,  he  got  tired  of  the  city,  and  started  «f 
for  Bantry  to  view  the  scenery  of  Glengarift.  I 
We  cannot,  however  let  him  qnitCork  withoit 
acquainting  oor  readers  vrith  an  elegant  lota) 
custom  established  since  oar  laat  sojoimi  iathit 
accomplished  town:— 

"  One  word  more  regarding  the  Widaw  WHi'f' 
honse.  Wliea  Peggy  brmgkC  In  eaals  fbr  Ibt 
drawiag-fMB  Are ,  she  earrled  tbOM— la  wfeat  de 
do  yon  thiakt  'In  a  cMl-acnttlirIa  be  sare,*  aajnlbi 
Bngllsh  reader,  dawa  on  yoa  aa  sharp  as  a  aesdH. 

"No,  yoa  clev«  CaglUman,  It  wrnat  a  essl- 
sentUe. 

" '  Well,  then,  It  was  la  a  lre-ab«vsl,*  says  M 
brightest  of  wUs,  gaesslng  agala. 

"No,  It  wom't  a  flrMhovel,  yM  hcawa-W 
genlns:  and  yon  might  guess  f^om  this  nntu  Mi* 
Snooks  called  yoa  np  to  crfiM,  aad  you  w«aM 
never  And  out.  It  was  in  tuartftlng  which  I 
have  already  ieacflbed  la  Mia,  ragaals 
try. 
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"'Ml  I  h«Te  yon  now,  It  wu  Uie  Meket  when 
Oh  rtUtMt  wen;  tbs  tUaUeralr  wrtckl'  nya 

"Wnag  sgatn.  hnmgM      Ike  e*ali— 

Lb  a  Cnmi  flati  .' 

"ftwaks  tnnis  quite  wblte  witti  sorpriM,  and 
•IWMt  cbokta  blMtelf  wltb  bla  irort.  'Well/  says 
fee,  W  bU  tke  »■«  eountwitli  tbat  I  ever  we«d 
•r,  ktng  me  if  Ireland  itba't  tbe  wwmmeth.  CoalUi 
liavlatel  Hawyann,  do  yoebear  tfeatt  lnlrela«d 
llwy  Blwaytb  Ibend  up  tbelr  caalUi  in  a  plate  I*** 

To  Tiatt  Ireland  withoat  getting  into  a  fizht 
of  some  kind  voald  be,  of  course,  imposstble. 
This  we  toldTitmarsh  as  we  saw  him  step  gaily 
ioto  cab  No.  1143,  which  was  to  couTey  him 
to  ibe  Swan  with  Two  Necks,  Lad  Lane,  Cheap- 
side,  from  which  we  suppose  be  started  C^ke 
Ball  and  Mouth  or  Bolt-m-Tun  will  do  just  as 
welt,  and,  to  tell  the  truth,  we  don't  know 
from  which  of  the  three  our  friend  took  his 
departure).  "Above  all  things,  Michael,"  said 
we,  "beware  of  fighting.  Never  knock  a  man 
dawn  but  on  great  provocation,  such  as  tread- 
ing on  your  toes,  or  taking  your  seat  at  the 
theatre,  or  blowing  his  nose  when  you  are  near, 
or  something  of  that  sort;  but,  above  all,  be 
sure,  if  you  do  challenge  any  one,  not  to  leave 
the  sod  until  yon  have  drawn  his  blood.  By 
these  gentlemanly  and  prudent  maxims  we  have 
ourselves  got  on  in  the  world,  and  we  humbly 
recommena  them  to  you.  Take  them,  then, 
dear  Michael  Titmarsh,  and  with  them  our  bless- 
ing, together  with  this  case  of  horse-pistols — a 
sacred  heir-loom  1— with  which  our  grandfather 
shot  three  members  of  parliament,  onr  Ihther 
diddled  a  British  mayor,  and  ourselves  a  fool- 
ish Devouhire  baronet,  who  twirled  his  mous- 
tache in  a  way  we  did  not  like.  Yon  see  there 
ire  five  notches  on  the  barrels,— make  a  sixth 
while  yon  are  in  Ireland,  and  we  shall  be  eter- 
oatly  grateAil  to  yon."  Titmarsb  took  the  pis- 
tols, and,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  thanked  us 
for  thi»  new  instance  of  our  friendship.  He 
pot  them  carefully  into  his  cab,  but  forgot  tbem 
iHwn  he  quitted  it,  and  we  were  obliged  to 
advertise,  and  pay  the  sam  of  fifteen  guineas 
Ibr  ibeir  restoration.  Tliis  absenee  of  mind,  in 
all  ^bability,  saved  a  coople  of  lives,  andpre- 
TfiDled  our  tourist  from  getting  uito  a  real  duel. 
For  how  else  would  Titmarsn  have  acted  in 
the  following  Bantry  Bay  squabble  with  three 
Englishmen,  if  he  had  had  oar  pistols?  We  swear 
he  would  have  fought :  — 

"And  wltb  tbeae  tlifee  BngUsbmen  a  great  seene 
•cearted,  snch  aa  we  read  of  In  Smol.et'a  and 
naUlng's  Inns.  One  was  a  fkl  old  gentleman 
fna  Cambridce,  wlw,  I  waa  Infomed,  was  a  Mlew 
•f  a  eellega  In  Umt  university,  but  wbo,  I  ahnwdly 
miftRt,  te  be  bntler  or  steward  of  the  eaae.  Tbe 
;*ug*r  men  bnrly,  manly,  good-hanioured  fellows 
•f  stventeen  atone,  were  tbe  nepbews  of  tbe 
tlder  Wbo,  aays  one,  'eoBid  draw  a  cbeck  for 
Ui  tbvBsand  pounds.' 

" Two-and-twenty  years  before,  on  landing  at 
^  Pigeon  Heuae,  at  Dubltn,  tbe  old  gentleman 
kad  been  ciwated  by  a  carman,  and  bla  Irm  opl- 
■i«>  seamed  to  be  tbat  aU  carmen,  nay,  aU  Iriab- 
swa,  were  eheata 

"  Aad  a  aad  proof  of  this  depravity  speedily 
Aewed  Itself,  (or  having  btred  a  Hiree-bone  car 


atKillamey,  Mich  was  to  carry  tbem  to  Bantry, 
tbe  Ingllsbmon  saw,  with  ImnenNe  indignation, 
altar  they  bad  drank  a  series  of  glasses  of  whisky, 
that  tbe  tbree-horse  ear  bad  been  reneved,  a  ene- 
borse  vebiole  standing  la  Its  stead. 

**  Their  wrath  no  pen  ean  describe.  '  I  tell  yen 
they  are  all  so,'  ahoated  tbe  elder.  'When  I  landed 
at  the  Pigeon  honae'— — 'Bring  me  a  post-cbalse,' 
rears  tbe  second.  'Waller,  get  some  more  whisky,* 
exclaims  the  third;  'If  they  dent  send  as  en  with 
tiiree  hanes,  I'll  stop  here  for  a  week.'  Then  Is* 
suing,  with  his  two  young  ftiends,  Into  the  passage, 
to  barangoe  Oie  popvlaee  assembled  there,  tbe 
elder  Englishman  beKvn  a  speeeb  aboDt  dishonesty, 
'D—d  rogues  and  thieves,  Plgeon-heuae;  be  was 
a  gentleman,  and  wouldn't  be  done,  d  — d  bis  eyes 
and  every  body's  eyes.'  Upon  the  affi'lgbted  land- 
lord, wbo  came  to  Intorpose,  tbey  all  fell  with  great 
ferocity;  tbe  elder  man  swearing,  especially,  tbat 
be  'woBld  writo  to  Lord  Lansdowne  regarding  bis 
unduet,  likewise  to  Lord  Bandon,  also  to  Lord 
Bantry:  he  was  a  gentleman;  he'd  been  ebeatod 
In  the  year  iSlft,  en  bis  hnt  landing  at  the  Pi- 
geon-hause;  and,  d— n  the  Irish,  they  were  all 
alike.'  After  roaring  aad  enrslng  for  balf-an-bonr, 
a  gentleman  at  the  door«  seeing  the  meek  bearing 
of  the  Isndlerd,  wbe  stood  qulto  lost  and  powerless 
in  the  whirlwind  of  rage  tbat  had  been  excited 
about  his  Ineidess  ears,  said,  'If  men  cursed 'and 
swore  In  tbat  way  In  ills  house,  be  would  know 
bow  to  put  them  out.' 

"'Put  me  entl'  says  one  of  tbe  young  men, 
placing  himself  before  tbe  tet  old  Uaspbemer,  bis 
retatlve.  *Put  me  out,  my  hue  feiiowt*  but  It 
was  evident  the  [rishman  did  not  IUm  his  eastoner. 
'Put  me  out,'  rears  the  old  gentleman,  (tom  be- 
Und  his  young  proteetor,  * — —my  eyes,  who  are 
poll  sir?  who  are  yen,  sIrV  1  insist  on  knowing 
wbo  you  are.' 
"'And  who  are  you?'  asks  tbe  Irishman, 
"'sir,  I'm  a  gentleman,  and  ;>a|r  mtr  way;  snd 
as  soon  as  I  get  into  Bantry,  I  swear  I'll  Writo 
a  lettor  to  Lord  Bandon  Bantry,  and  cimplaia  of 
the  treatment  I  have  receired  here.' 

"Mow  as  the  anhappy  landlord  had  net  said 
one  single  word,  and  aa,  on  the  contrary,  to  the 
aaneyaaee  of  (he  whde  hsnse,  Qie  stout  eld  gen- 
tleman from  Caaabrldge  had  been  shouting,  ruglng, 
and  enrslng  for  two  hours,  I  could  not  help  like 
a  great  ass  as  I  was,  coming  forward,  and  (tbink- 
Ing  the  landlord  might  be  a  tenant  of  Lord  Bin- 
try's  ,  saving,  'Well,  sir,  if  yon  writo,  and  say 
tbe  landlord  has  behaved  ill,  [  wlU  writo  to  say 
tbat  be  baa  ueted  with  extraordhurr  ferbearanes 
and  dvillty.' 

"O  tboll  to  Interftre  in  disputes,  where  one  set 
of  Uie  disputants  have  dmnk  half-a-doien  glasses 
of  wMAy  In  the  mMdle  of  tte  dayl  No  sooner 
had  I  said  this,  than  tbe  other  young  man  came 
and  fell  upon  me,  and  in  tbe  course  of  a  few  mi- 
nutes found  leisure  to  tell  me  '  tbat  1  was  no  gen- 
tleman; that  1  was  ashamed  to  give  my  name, 
or  say  where  I  lived;  tbat  I  was  a  liar,  and  didn't 
live  in  London,  and  couldn't  mention  the  name  of 
a  single  respectable  person  there;  that  he  wax  a 
merchant  and  tradesman,  and  btd  bla  qoaUly  from 
nobody;'  and  Anally,  'that,  tbongb  bigger  than 
liimseir,  there  was  nothing  he  would  like  bettor 
than  that  [  should  come  out  on  the  green,  and 
atand  to  him  like  a  man.' 
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"ThinliivltatitR,  ftlthoaitb  repMte<l  mventi  tlows, 
1  refufied  with  «fl  much  digniCy  u  I  could  amame; 
partly  becauw  I  WM  sober  and  cool,  wblle  the 
otber  wu  Airioiu  and  drunk;  alM,  because  I  felt 
a  Rtrong  suspicion  (bat  In  about  t«n  minutM  tbe 
nan  would  nunagff  to  give  ne  a  trenendoua  beat- 
Ins,  which  I  did  not  mwU  In  the  least;  Uirdly, 
bei:anM  «  violvr)'  "ver  blM  weuM  aal  bav«  been 
Itroductlve  of  the  least  plwiire  to  Me;  and  Jaatly. 
befianse  there  was  aomthlKg  mllr  boaest  »mi 
sallant  In  the  feUev  comiag  ent  (o  defend  hln  old 
relative.  Bolh  of  the  younger  nea  weald  have 
fought  like  tigera  for  thl«  dliirepntable  old  gentlemaa, 
and  desired  ne  better  sport.  The  last  1  beard  of 
the  three,  was  Ibat  tbey  and  the  driver  aude  tbeir 
■ppeanince  before  a  magistrate  in  Bantry;  and  a 
pretty  story  witl  the  eld  man  have  to  tell  his  elab 
at  the  Hoop  or  the  Red  iiion  of  thuue  swindling 
[riith,  and  the  IH-treatsuat  he  mH  With  la  their 
eountr]'. 

"Am  for  the  landieni,  the  Inctifoat  wlU  be  a 
blessed  theaie  ef  ceaversatioa  la  Um  for  a  iwg 
time  to  come.  I  beard  blm  dlseeamiag  of  it  la 
the  passage  during  the  rest  of  (be  day;  and  next 
morning,  when  I  opened  my  window  ud  saw, 
with  much  delight,  the  bay  clear  and  bright  as 
silver,  except  where  Ibe  green  bills  were  rejected 
Id  It,  the  blue  sky  above,  and  the  purple  mountalas 
round  about  with  only  a  few  clouds  veiling  their 
peaks,  the  first  thing  I  heard  was  the  voiee  of 
Mr.  Eccles  repeating  the  stor)'  to  a  new  customer. 

"i  IhoiwU  tbiM  SMiMa'C  be  giaUemla'  was  Uie 
apprepriate  leaark  of  Mr.  Tarn,  ttaa  waKer,  'Inm 
the  way  In  wbfdi  tbey  teak  tfcsk  whlahky— raw, 
with  cold  walher.  wUoat  mteiaf  or  ftqrfAfaf.' 
'Could  an  Irish  waiter  give  a  more  excellent  de- 
Inition  of  (he  nngentoel?" 

We  are  sorry  we  cannot  accompany  Titmarsii 
from  Glengarine  to  Killaniey.  He  seems  to 
have  had  a  jolhr  ride  of  it,  in  "an  Irish  car, 
accommodated  for  any  number  of  persons,"  and 
to  go  any  number  of  mites.  Those  who  wish 
to  see  wbat  kind  of  a  vehicle  an  Irish  car  is, 
had  better  boy  the  book  at  on<>e,  and  in  the 
frontispiece  of  the  first  volume,  tbey  will  behold 
a  true  portraiture  of  the  said  conveyance,  to- 
gether with  a  likeness  of  Titmarah  himself, 
which  is  well  worth  the  price  of  The  Sketck- 
Book,  He  is  represented  with  his  tight  arm 
fondly  encircling  the  taper  waint  of  an  Irish 
girl,  with  "a  pair  of  never-miiid-what  coloured 
garters,"  wbico,  be  tetls  us  she  "shewed"  bin 
Before  the  journey  was  over,  and  with  whom 
he  contrived  to  tumble  into  the  middle  of  the 
road,  causing,  thereby,  "a  great  number  of  po- 
lite allusions  and  geaiteel  inaairies"  to  be  made 
by  the  rest  of  the  compuy.  Near  him  is  an  Iriak 
attomtjf  with  motutachios  ///—a  sight  thai  al- 
most drove  Michael  oat  of  bis  senses,  but, 
thoagh  an  attorney,  he  seems  to  have  been  a 
right  merry  fellow.  Our  friend  got  on  very 
pleasantly  to  the  lakes.  Bat  here  we  pause, 
and  refer  the  reader  to  Titmarsh.  He  will  find, 
by  that  worthy,  an  exquisite  description  of  the 
lakes,  the  atag-hant,  the  races,  uid  the  people, 
and  which  description  no  man,  who  intends 
to  visit  that  part  of  Ireland,  ahonld  leava  un- 
read. 

Here  we  find  we  have. got  to  the  end  of  the 
first  volnme.  Another  renains  jut  as  mdiant 


with  fan  aud  philosophy :  and  deseriMioas.  and 
anecdotes,  and  the  adventores  of  ue  &mo« 
Captain  Freney,  and  a  more  famous  pilUger 
than  even  he,  to  wit.  Alderman  Dan  O'uhukU,  | 
and  beefsteaks  with  Harry  Lorreiqaer,  ui  Gat*  < 
way  music,  and  a  Conneanara  dinner,  tmt  the 
scenery  of  Wicklow,  and  Gleodatngh,  and  An  l 
magh,  and  B^ast,  aod  charMing  Peg  of  Lia» 
vaddy,  of  when  Titmarsh  became  the  PMramh  ' 
in  some  chioce  canticles,  and  which  coadDrieM  | 
follows:—  I 

"Thli*  T  do  declare, 

Happy  is  the  laddy  I 
Who  the  heart  can  share  | 

or  Peg  of  Limavaddy ; 
Harried  If  she  were,  | 

Blest  would  be  the  daddy  \ 
or  the  rhildren  foir 

or  peg  of  Limavaddy. 
Beauty  Is  not  rare 

In  the  land  of  Paddy, 
Fair  beyond  compare 

Is  Peg  of  I.im&vaddy. 
CUixen  or  squire, 

Tory,  Whig,  er  Badl- 
cal  would  all  desire 

Peg  of  Limavaddy. 
Had  1  Homer's  Are, 

Or  lliat  of  Sergeant  Taddy,  I 
Meetly  I'd  admire  j 

Peg  of  Lima%'addy. 
And  till  I  expire. 

Or  till  I  grow  mad,  I 
Will  aing  unto  my  lyre  , 

Peg  of  Limavaddy  r  i 

And  Deny,  and  Don^al,  and  fiallinasloe,  aid  | 
—bat  how  can  we  enomeraie  all  the  choice  til- 
bits  of  literature  in  this  second  tome?  We  give 
up  the  task  in  sheer  despair,  and  stiall,  ibere' 
fore,  only  oiw  a  closing  remark  on  a  passags  I 
or  two  which  we  noted  as  we  read  through  tie 
volumes. 

Irish  imarovidoice  is  thus  exemplified  by 
mugli: — (*lt  is  quite  curioos  to  see  in  the  streMi, 
^erethe  shnps  are  newly  opened,  the  painiwof 
the  sign-bMrds  begins  with  big  letters,  and  ends, 
for  want  of  space,  with  smalTl"  And,  agaia:- 
"One  sees  in  this  country  many  a  grand  and 
tall  iron  gate  leading  into  a  very  shabby  Mi 
covered  with  thistles."  Whereupon,  the  reviewer 
in  Ainsu>orth'$  Magatine  says,  "It  is  carious  to 
see  how  the  fine  woman  ends  in  a  fish's  tail, 
how  tlie  Irishman  begins  with  whisky  ai»d  ends 
with  ditchwater,  how  be  has  a  domestic  esia- 
blishment  without  a  hoaie,  a  life  without  Ae 
means  of  living.  As  he  thoo^itlessl^  begins 
his  sign-board,  so  he  often  bmlds  his  bosw, 
and  sets  up  his  gate."  No  douU  there  is  ante 
truth  in  all  this,  but  it  is  ruber  too  mscb  to 
say  that  these  ^'observations  fiimiah  a  key  t* 
the  Irish  charactw."  Faults  and  failings  enoogfc 
the  Irish  have,  in  common  wHh  all  men.  bo* 
they  are  hardly  so  improvident  as  this  theory 
would  lead  us  to  believe.  It  would  be  "qiiiu 
curious"  if  an  Irishman  related  the  foilewia| 
story  of  a  worthy  English  geotlenan,  to  pran 
that  all  Englishmen  were  silly.  A  Sussex  kw 
having  spmt  a  great  est^  at  eour^  and  reduces 
himsra  to  a  single  park  and  one  fine  bo«e  ^ 
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it,  was  yet  ambitiatu  to  entertain  the  kiog.  For 
tins  iHujwse  be  had  bis  galea  newlv  painted, 
aad  adorned  with  a  coat  of  anna,  ana  this  motto 
m  then,  in  lai^  golden  letters,— 

Om  TAIUTAS 
Sir  Antony  Corke,  offering  to  read  it,  desired 
to  know  of  the  geotlemao  what  he  meant  by 
"0»a;"  who  told  him  that  it  stood  for  Omnia. 
"1  wonder,"  answered  Sir  Antony,  "that,  hav- 
ing made  your  omnia  so  little  as  yon  have, 
Ton  sbonld  yet  make  yonr  vauitas  so  large." 
We  wonder  did  Titmarsh  ever  meet  with  this 
itory,  and  did  it  supply  bim  with  the  remarks 
above  cited.  It  he  did,  he  might  have  learned 
from  it  that  the  poor  Irish  are  not  the  only  im- 
provident peo|de  in  the  world,  though,  God  help 
ihem,  they  are  often  enough  charged  with  it. 
This  remark,  and  the  comparison  of  those  pious 
bdies  who  have  embraced  the  convent  life  to 
Indian  Suttees,  are  the  only  two  passages  in 
the  Sketch-Book  with  which  we  are  disposed 
li  differ  from  Midiael.  But  we  have  not  room 
to  discBBS  either  point  just  at  present.  The  enor- 
Doos  amount  oC  beggary  and  raggery  all  over 
(be  provinces  struck  Michael  with  dismay.  The 
Wggars  were  of  that  kind  which  awakens 
scarcely  any  sympathy  in  warm-hearted  fellows 
like  Titmarsh ;  bat  though  sunk  in  depravity, 
ther  were  not  without  wit.  "We  asked  one," 
MVS  he,  "who  was  calling  down  all  the  bles- 
sings of  all  the  saints  and  angels  upon  ns,  and 
idling  a  most  piteous  tale  of  poverty,  why  she 
did  not  go  to  the  poorboase.  The  woman's  look 
at  once  changed  from  a  sentimental  whine  to  a 

En:  *Dev  owe  two  hundred  pounds  at  that 
Dse,'  said  sho;  'and  ftith  an  nonest  woman 
can't  go  dere  :* "  wiUi  which  wonderful  reason 
onght  not  the  most  squeamish  to  be  content? 
Michael  was  too  kno«inx  a  customer  to  be 
"done"  by  these  gentry.  On  the  roaid  from  Bal- 
hnasloe  to  Dublin  another  scene  occurs:— 

think  tbe  bcitgrAra  were  more  plentaou  and 
nan  iMtlisvBO  tiM-«  ttuia  alnost  any  where; 
!■  iBV  UtfeoDR  wrrtch  1  wan  obllgad  to  give  money 
to  go  away,  whieb  he  dM  fer  a  menent,  ealy  to 
•Mnde  hia  horrtble  fkre  direetly  afterwaris,  half 
•ain  away  with  diMa«&  'A  ptnoy  for  the  sake 
of  pear  little  Mory,'  mOd  aBother  wanun,  who 
M  a  bahy  aleephif  at  her  withered  kreaat;  wnd 
kow  caa  oay  one  vAa  ha*  a  ttttle  Mery  at  home 
ffM  #«ek  on  apptatt  'Pity  the  poor  blhid  man  I' 
nared  a  respectably  dressed  grenadier  of  a  fellow. 
I  told  him  to  go  to  the  genttenan  with  the  red 
aecteUlh  and  fhr  cap  (a  yoang  back  tiron  Trl- 
iliy  College) ;  to  wAom  the  Htnd  mam  wHk  much 
ftepfettF  miawtf(ole/|F  ttepped  over." 

Any  one  who  reads  these  volnmea  mnat  rise 
ftmn  the  peruaal  of  them  convinced  that  the 
Irish  poorlaw  baa  tnmed  ont  a  miserable  fail- 
*n,  and  that  Ae  best  thing  that  can  be  done 
» to  repeal  it  at  once,  and  convert  the  work- 
h^ases  into  barracks,  or  national  schools.  If 
the  repetd  fun  proceeds  much  farther,  many 
people  think  the  bamcka  will  become  neces- 

word  as  to  the  illnstratioos  of  these  vo- 
luHs.  Tbey  are  by  Titmarsh  himself,  and  must, 
^course,  be  good.  Their  chief  merit  is  fide, 
my.  Re  baa  hit  off  the  Irish  face  and  customs 


almost  as  well  as  Maclise.  The  dilBcnlties  he 
enconntored  in  getting  the  girls  to  stand  still 
while  transferring  theirlovely  fkces  to  his  sketch- 
book are  amosi^y  detailed.  Here  are  one  or 
two  instances:— 

"PretieBtly,  with  a  cnitMey,  canift  a  young  womon 
who  sold  worsted  xoeka  at  a  Hbilling  a  pair,  and 
whuse  portrait  in  here  given.  It  required  no  small 
palna  to  entice  this  mstir  beauty  to  stand  while 
a  sketch  should  be  made  of  her.  Kor  did  any 
compllaeats  or  civ|elementB  on  my  part  or  Ibe 
landlady's  briar  ahout  the  matter;  It  was  not  antll 
■oney  was  affhrad  that  the  lovely  ereatare  eon- 
aentad.  I  oCltred  Caueh  is  the  ardour  of  the  real 
artW)  either  to  give  her  sixpence  or  to  purchase 
two  pair  of  her  socks,  if  she  would  stand  still 
ftor  ive  minutes;  oa  which  she  said  she  wonld 
prefer  aelling  the  aocks.  Then  she  stood  still  for 
a  moment  la  the  corner  of  the  room:  then  nbe 
tamed  her  face-towards  the  corner,  and  the  other 
part  of  her  persoa  towards  the  artist,  and  exclaimed 
In  that  attitude,'  'I  mast  have  a  ahHIIng  more.' 
Thea  I  told  ker  to  go  ta  the  dance.  Then  nhe  maile 
a  propoaWan  Invalvlng  the  stackiiiga  and  anpence, 
whiek  was  stanilary  r^feetad ;  and  dually  the  above 
speudld  deaigB  was  eampleted  at  tha  price  Snt 
stated." 

At  Westport  he  made  an  attempt,  and  failed  :— 
"  One,  a  regular  rustic  beaaty ,  whOMi  face  and 
Igore  weald  have  made  the  fortune  of  a  fronti^•- 
pteee,  seemed  partleolarly  amused  and  agofante, 
and  I  walked  round  to  get  ■  drawing  of  her  fresh 
jolly  face;  bst  directly  I  came  near  sbe  pulled  her 
gown  ever  her  head ,  and  reaelotely  turned  round 
her  back;  aad  aa  that  part  of  her  person  did  not 
aeem  ta  dlflhr  In  eharaetor  (ram  the  hacks  af  the 
rest  af  Emft,  tkara  la  no  need  taklag  its  likeness." 

At  times  he  was  more  fortunate,  and  by  the 
bribe  of  a  glass  of  whisky  sncceeded  in  tiis  ob- 
ject. On  one  occasion,  he  met  with  so  decided 
a  repulse,  and  one  which  he  describes  so  well, 
that  we  caniot  resist  the  temptation  of  tran- 
scribing it.  Aceoating  a  man  with  n  load  of 
turf,- 

*'A  dne  and  edifying  conversation  took  place 
between  the  designer  and  the  owner  af  the  vehicle. 
*mand  atlll  ffsr  a  minute  yon  and  the  car,  and  I 
will  give  yau  twopeneer  *What  do  yen  wantte 
da  witfe  itr  aaya  the  latter.  *To  draw  It'  To 
(fra»  ft  I*  aaya  he,  with  a  wild  leek  of  anrprlso ; 
*and  Is  It  yoa*ll  draw  itr  'I  mean,  1  want  to 
lake  a  picture  of  It;  yea  know  what  a  picture 
Isf''  No  I  don't.'  'Here's  one,'  says  I,  showing 
him  a  book.  '0  faith,  sir,*  says  the  carman,  draw- 
ing back  rather  alarmed,  'I'm  no  scholar;'  and  he 
cencluded  by  saying,  '  Witt  yov  Stty  the  turf,  or 
wiH  fom  Mir  by  which  straightforward  qaestion 
he  shewed  himself  ts  he  a  real  practical  man  of 
aenset  and  as  ha  got  an  nnsatlsflwtary  reply  to 
tbbi  «nery,  he  forthwith  gave  a  lash  to  his  poney, 
and  deelhiad  ta  wait  a  minute  longer.  As  isr  the 
twapence,  he  certainly  accepted  that  bandsoaw 
sum,  and  pnt  Ic  tnta  hia  pocket  with  aa  air  of 
extreme  wonder  at  Uie  ft-ansaetlon,  and  ef  eon- 
lempt  for  the  giver,  which  very  likely  was  per- 
fectly JustMable.  I  have  seen  aien  despised  In 
jrenteel  companies  with  not  half  so  good  a  cause." 

With  this  extract  we  close,  and  heartily  re- 
commend our  aubscribera  to  pmtse  Me  irisk 
SM-k'took, 
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In  the  samiDer  of  1838,  in  the  pleasant  little 
county  of  Huntingdon,  and  onder  the  shade  of 
some  noble  elms  which  fonn  the  pride  of  Lips* 
combe  Park^  two  young  men  miglu  have  been 
seen  recUaiog.  Tne  thick,  and  towering,  and 
far-spreadiag  Iwanches  under  which  they  lay, 
efTeciually  protected  them  from  a  July  sun, 
which  threw  its  scorching  brilliancy  over  the 
whole  landscape  before  them.  They  seemed  to 
enjoy  to  the  tuU  that  delightful  retired  opennet* 
which  aQ  English  park  affords,  and  that  easy 
effortless  communion  which  only  old  compa- 
nioDsbtp  can  give.  They  were,  in  fact,  fellow 
collegians.  The  one,  Reginald  Darcy  by  name, 
was  a  ward  of  Mr.  Sherwood,  the  wealthy  pro- 
prietor of  UpscombePark:  the  other,  bis  friend, 
Uiarles  Griffith,  was  passing  a  few  days  with 
him  In  this  agreeable  retreat.  Thev  had  spent 
the  greater  part  of  the  morning  strolling  through 
the  park,  makine  short  journeys  from  one  clump 
of  trees  to  another,  and  traversing  jost  so  much 
of  the  open  sunny  space  which  lay  exposed  to 
all  the  "bright  severity  of  noon,"  as  gave  fresh 
value  to  the  shade,  and  renewed  the  loxury  of 
repose. 

"  Only  observe,"  said  Darcy,  breaking  silence, 
after  a  long  pause,  and  without  any  ai^iarent 
link  of  connexion  between  their  last  topic  of 
conversation  and  the  sage  reflection  be  was 
about  to  launch— "  only  observe,"  and,  as  be 
raised  himself  upon  bis  elbow,  Boowthtog  very 
like  a  sigh  escaped  from  him,  **  how  complete, 
in  oar  modern  system  of  life,  is  the  ascendency 
of  woman  over  us!  Every  art  is  hers~is  de- 
voted to  her  service.  Poetry,  music,  painting, 
sculpture— all  seem  to  have  no  theme  out  wo- 
man. It  is  her  loveliness,  her  power  over  us, 
that  is  paraded  and  chanted  on  every  side. 
Poets  have  been  always  mad  on  the  beauty  of 
woman,  bnt  never  so  mad  as  now;  we  must 
not  only  submit  to  be  sense^nthralled,  the 
very  innermost  spirit  of  a  man  is  to  be  delibe- 
rately resigned  to  the  tyranny  of  a  smooth 
brow  and  a  soft  eye.  Music,  which  grows 
rampant  with  passion,  speaks  in  all  its  tones 
t>r  woman:  as  long  as  the  strain  lasts  we  are 
ill  a  frenzy  of  love,  though  it  is  not  very  clear 
with  whom,  and  happily  the  delirium  ends  the 
moment  the  strings  of  the  violin  have  ceased 
to  vibrate.  >Vhat  subject  has  the  painter  worth 
a  rush  bnt  the  bean^  of  woman?  We  gaae 
fi»r  ever  on  the  charming  fhce  which  nniles  on 
us  from  his  canvass ;  we  may  gaze  with  perfect 
license— that  veil  which  has  jost  hem  lifted 


to  the  brow,  it  will  never  be  dropt  again— bnt 
we  do  not  gaze  with  'perfect  impnuity;  we 
turn  from  the  lovely  shadow  with  knees  how 
prone  to  bendl  And  as  (o  the  scn^ttor,  an 
condition  that  he  hold  to  the  pure  eolovkas 
marble,  is  he  not  permitted  to  reveal  the  sacred 
charms  of  Venns  bmelf?  Evei^  art  is  hm. 
Go  to  the  theatre,  and  whether  it  be  tragedv. 
or  comedy,  or  opera,  or  dance,  the  attraciiea 
of  woman  is  the  very  life  of  all  that  is  tnas- 
acted  there.  Shut  yourself  up  at  home  wiih 
the  poem  or  the  novel,  and,  fo  I  to  love,  aad 
to  be  loved,  by  one  fair  creature,  is  aD  ihti 
the  world  has  to  dignify  with  the  name  ff 
happiness.  It  is  too  much.  The  heart  aches 
and  sidtens  with  an  unclaimed  affsction,  kin41- 
ed  to  no  purpose.  Every  where  the  eye,  the 
ear,  the  imagination,  is  provoked,  bewudercd, 
haunted  by  the  magic  of  this  universal  syfea. 

"  And  what  is  worse,"  continued  our  pro- 
found phUosopher~4nd  here  he  rose  from  his 
elbow,  and  supported  himself  at  arm's  length 
from  the  ground,  one  hand  resting  on  the  tarf, 
the  other  at  liberty,  if  required,  for  oratorical 
action— "what  is  worse,  this  place  which  womb 
occupies  in  art  is  but  a  fair  reflection  of  that 
which  she  Oils  ia  real  life.  Jnst  hekTeMlwhat 
a  perpetoal  wonder  It  is,  this  livug,  breatkiag 
beauty  I  Throw  all  your  metaphors  to  the 
winds— your  poetic  raptures— your  ideals— yoor 
mnance  of  position  and  of  circumstance:  wok 
at  a  fair,  amiable,  cultivated  woman,  as  yoa 
meet  her  in  the  actual,  commonplace  scenes 
lite :  she  is  literally,  prosaically  speaking,  the 
last  consummate  result  of  the  creative  power 
of  nature,  and  the  gathered  refinements  of  cen- 
turies of  human  civiliution.  The  world  cm 
show  nothing  comparable  to  that  light,  graeeM 
figure  of  the  girl  just  blooming  into  perfM 
womanhood.  Imagination  cannot  go  beyond  it. 
There  is  all  the  marvel,  if  you  tibink  of  it.  in 
that  slight  figure,  as  die  treads  across  the  car- 
pet of  a  modem  drawing-room,  that  has  ever 
been  expressed  in,  or  given  origin  to,  the 
nymphs,  goddesses,  and  angels  that  the  fancy 
of  man  has  teemed  with.  1  declare  that  a  piow 
heathen  would  as  soon  insalt  the  august  ststae 
of  Alinerva  herself,  as  wonid  any  ci^ixed  betag 
treat  that  lender  form  with  the  least  show  of 
rudeness  and  indignity.  A  Chartist,  indeed,  sr 
a  Leveller,  would  do  it;  but  it  would paiabn 
— he  would  he  a  martyr  to  his  principles.  Veri? 
we  are  slaves  to  the  fair  miracle  t" 

«Well,"  said  his  companion,  who  hU  §11 
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Has  tuu  ban  Idsarely  ntliD^  to  pieces  some 
wild  towers  be  had  pitbered  in  die  course  of 
tke  morning's  nmble,  "what  does  it  all  end 
iuf  What,  at  last,  but  the  old  story-Jove  and 
a  urriage?" 

"Love  often  where  there  is  no  possibility 
of  marriage,"  re|rfied  Darcy,  starting  up  al- 
together from  his  recombcDt  posture,  and  pacing 
10  and  fro  under  the  shadow  of  the  tree.  <*The 
fdl  beait,  how  often  dees  it  swell  only  to  fee) 
pressnre  of  the  iron  bond  of  poverty  I  This 
very  sentiment,  which  our  cultivation  refines, 
fosters,  makes  supreme,  is  racountered  b^  that 
bwdi  and  cruel  evil  which  grows  also  with  the 
^wth  of  civilization — poverty — civilized  po- 
verty. Ob,  'tis  a  frightfol  thing  this  well-bom, 
velT-bred  poverty!  There  is  a  pauper  state, 
whidi,  loathsome  as  it  is  to  look  upon,  yet 
brii^  with  it  a  callousness  to  endure  all  in- 
lictuuis,  and  n  recklessness  that  can  seize  with 
MtiMly  whatever  coarse  fragments  of  pleasure 
d»  day  or  die  boar  may  afford.  But  this  povei^ 
ty  applies  itself  to  nerves  stmng  for  the  subtlest 
hiMiness.  No  torpor  bwe;  no  moments  of 
nsB  and  mucmpnlons  gratification — nnrefiected 
on,  nnrepented  of— which  being  often  repeated 
Due,  in  the  end,  a  large  sum  of  human  life; 
but  the  heart  incessantly  demands  a  genuine 
and  enduring  happiness,  and  *  is  incessantly 
deaied.  It  is  a  poverty  which  even  helps  to 
keep  alive  the  inaceptibflily  it  tortures;  for  the 
nan  who  has  never  loved,  or  been  the  o^ect 
of  afiection,  vHuue  heart  has  been  fed  only 
by  an  nntanght  imagination,  feels  a  passion — 
neb  a  regret — it  may ,  be  ut  more  tnan  com- 
naasraale  with  that  envied  reality  which  life 
yaasasaes  and  withholds  from  him.  Not  there 
U  Dotbing  in  the  eiroleof  bnmui  existmce  more 
feirfal  Co  contemplate  than  this  perpetual  di- 
vorce—irrevocable, yet  pronounced  anew  each 
instant  of  oar  lives — between  the  soul  and  its 
beat  affections.    And— look  yon  I— this  misery 

KMS  along  the  worid  nnder  the  mask  of  easy 
Veraice,  and  wears  a  smiling  fiwe,  and  sub- 
■Us  to  be  rallied  by  the  wit,  and  assumes  it- 
sdf  the  air  of  vulgar  joculari^.  Oh,  this  pe- 
nary tbat  goes  well  clad,  and  is  warmly  honsed. 
sod  makes  a  mock  of  its  own  anguish— I'd 
nther  die  on  the  wheel,  or  be  starved  to  death 
■a  a  dungeon ! 

"My  excellent  Iriendl"  cried  CirifBth,  starded 
from  bis  ipiiescent  posture,  and  tranquil  occu- 
pttioD,  by  the  growing  excitement  of  nis  com* 

Ston,  "what  has  possessed  you?  Is  it  the 
Shter  of  oar  wortoy  host— ia  it  Emily  Sber- 
vood,  the  nymph  who  haunts  these  woods — 
who  has  givMi  birth  to  this  marvellous  train 
of  leflectiiHi?  to  this  riiapaqdy  on  the  omnipre- 
ttaee  of  mman,  which  I  certainly  had  never 
uKoyered,  and  on  the  misery  of  a  snug  bache- 
lor's income,  which  to  me  is  slilt  more  incompre- 
beuible?  I  confess,  however,  it  would  be 
wficutt  to  find  a  better  specimen  of  this  lear- 
nt fascmating  sex." — 

''Psbawr'  interrupted  Darcy,  ^'what  is  the 
beiresB  of  Lipscombe  Park  to  me?— a  ^rl  who 
niibt  claim  aUiance  with  the  wealthiest  and 
MMest  of  (he  land— to  me,  who  have  jnat  diat 
ol  property,  enongb  to  keep  from  open 
wutt  one  miserable  biped  f  Can  a  man  never 


make  a  general  reflection  upon  one  of  the  most 
general  of  all  topics,  without  being  met  by  a 
personal  allusion  f  1  thoncht  you  had  been 
superior,  Griifith,  to  this  dull  and  hackneyed 

retort" 

"Well,  well;  be  not  wroth,,— 

"  But  I  am.  There  is  something  so  odious  in 
this  trite  and  universal  banter.  Besides,  to 
have  it  intimated,  even  in  jest,  that  1  would 
take  advantage  of  my  position  in  this  Ikmily  to 
pay  my  ridiculous  addresses  to  Miss  Sherwood 
—I  do  declare,  GrilBtb,  1  never  will  again  to 
you,  or  any  other  man,  touch  upon  this  sub- 
ject, but  in  the  same  strain  of  unmeaning  le- 
vity one  is  compelled  to  listoi  to,  and  imitate, 
in  the  society  of  coxcombs. 

**  At  all  events,"  said  Griffith,  **give  me  leave 
to  say  that  /  admire  Hiss  Sherwood,  and  that 
I  shall  think  it  a  crying  shame  if  so  beautiful 
and  intelligent  a  girl  is  suffered  to  fall  into  the 
clutches  of  this  stopid  barcmet  who  is  laying 
siege  to  her— this  pompous,  empty-headed  Sir 
Frederic  Beaumantle." 

"Sir  Frederic  Beanmande,"  said  Darcy,  with 
some  remains  of  humour,  "maybe  all  you  de- 
scribe him,  but  he  is  very  rich,  and,  mark  me, 
he  will  win  the  lady.  Old  Sherwood  suspects 
him  for  a  fool,  but  his  extensive  estates  are 
nnincnmbered— he  will  approve  bis  suit.  His 
daughter  makes  him  a  constant  laugh  iog-stock, 
she  is  peipetually  ridiculing  his  presumption 
and  his  vanity;  mt  she  will  end  by  marrying 
the  rich  baronet.  It  will  be  in  the  usual  course 
of  things;  society  will  expect  it;  and  it  is  so 
safe,  so  prudent,  to  do  what  society  expects. 
Let  wealth  wed  with  wealth.  It  is  quite  right. 
I  would  never  advise  an^  man  to  marry  a  wo- 
man much  richer  than  hunself,  so  as  to  bo  in- 
debted to  ber  for  his  position  in  society.  It  is 
useless  to  say,  or  to  feel,  (hat  her  weuth  was 
not  the  object  of  your  suit.  You  may  carry  it 
how  you  will — wbat  says  the  song? 

'Sffte  never  wlU  ferget; 
The  c«ld  she  gave  was  not  tky  jrotn, 
But  It  must  be  thy  tfeU." 

"  But  come,  our  host  is  punctoal  to  his  dinner 
hour,  and  if  we  iooniey  back  at  (be  same  pace 
we  nave  (ravelled  here,  we  shall  not  have 
mnch  time  upon  our  hands."  And  accordingly 
the  two  friends  set  themselves  in  motion  to 
return  to  the  house. 

Our  readers  have,  of  course,  discovered  that, 
in  spite  of  his  disclaimer,  Reginald  Uarcy  tros 
in  love  with  Emily  Sherwood.  He  was,  indeed, 
very  far  gone,  and  had  suffered  great  extremi- 
ties; but  bis  pride  had  kept  pace  with  hia  pas- 
sion. Left  an  orphan  at  an  early  age,  and 
^aced  by  the  will  of  his  fatber  under  the  guar* 
dianship  of  Mr.  Sherwood,  Darcy  had  found 
in  the  residence  of  that  gentleman  a  home  dur- 
ing the  holidays  when  a  schoolboy, 'and  during 
the  vacations  when  a  collegian.  Having  lately 
token  bis  degree  at  Cambridge,  with  high  ho- 
nours, which  had  been  strenuously  contended 
for,  and  purchased  by  severe  labour,  he  was 
now  recruiting  his  health,  and  eiyoying  a  sei^ 
son  of  well-euned  leiaure  nnder  his  guardian's 
roof.  As  Mr.  Sherwood  was  old  and  goaty, 
and  confined  mudi  to  his  room,  it  fell  on  him 
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to  eseoTt  Emily  in  her  ridea  or  mllu.  She 
whom  he  had  known,  and  heen  so  often  de- 
listed with,  as  his  little  playmate,  had  $rown 
into  the  yoanc  ud  lov^y  woman.  Briefly*  our 
Darcy  was  a  lost  man— gone— head  and  heart. 
But  then— she  was  the  only  daughter  of  Mr. 
Sherwood,  she  was  a  wealthy  heiress- he  was 
comparatively  poor.  Her  fatlier  had  been  to 
faim  the  kindest  of  gnardiaos:  ought  he  to  re- 
pay that  kindness  by  destroyiog^  perhaps,  his 
proudest  schemes?  Ooght  be,  a  man  of  fitting 
and  becoming  pride,  to  put  himself  in  the 
equivocal  position  which  the  poor  suitor  of  a 
mtalthy  heiress  most  ineritably  occupy  ?  "  He 
iuTiies  me,"  he  would  say  to  himself  "he 
presses  me  to  stay  here,  week  after  week,  and 
month  after  Month,  because  the  idea  that  I 
should  seek  to  carry  away  his  dao^ter  never 
enters  into  his  bead.  And  she— she  is  so  frank, 
so  gay,  so  amiable,  and  almost  fond,  because 
she  has  never  recognized,  yeith  the  companion 
of  her  childhood,  the  possibility  of  sneba  thing 
as  marriage.  There  is  but  one  part  fat  me— 
silence,  strict,  unbroken  silence! 

Charles  Griffith  was  not  for  from  the  truth, 
when  he  said  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  find 
a  belter  specimen  of  her  ftscinating  sex  than 
the  daughter  of  their  host.  But  it  was  not  her 
beauty,  remarkable  as  this  was— it  was  not  her 
brightest  of  blue  eyes,  nor  her  fairest  of  coav- 

Jtfexions,  nor  those  rich  Inxuriant^  tresses — that 
brmed  the  greatest  charm  in  Emilv  ^enrood. 
It  was  the  delighllnl  combination  sne  displayed 
of  a  cheerful  vivacious  temper  with  generous 
and  ardent  feelings.  She  was  as  light  and  play- 
ffal  as  one  of  die  fawns  in  her  own  park,  but 
-her  heart  responded  also  to  every  noble  and 
disinterested  sentiment :  and  the  poet  who  soaght 
a  listener  for  some  lofty  or  tender  strain,  would 
have  found  the  spirit  that  he  wanted  in  the 
gay  and  mirth-lovmg  Emily  Sherwood. 

t*oor  Darcy  1  he  would  sit,  or  walk,  by  her 
side,  talking  of  this  or  that,  no  matter  what, 
always  happy  in  her  presence,  passing  the 
most  delicioos  hours,  bnt  not  venturing  to  be- 
tray, by  word  or  look,  how  very  content 
he  was.  For  these  hours  of  stolen  happiness 
he  knew  how  severe  a  penalty  he  most  pay : 
be  knew  and  braved  it.  And  in  onr  poor 
judgment  kewas  right  Let  tkeaeoret,  stealtby. 


mreqvited  lover  enioT  to  tke  Ml  prewocc, 
the  smiles,  die  hlwd  and  cheerM  society  of 
ber  whom  his  heart  is  silently  woi^ippia^ 
Even  this  shall  in  future  hours  be  a  sweet  rt* 
membrance.  By  and  by,  it  is  true,  there  will 
come  a  seastm  of  poigiuat  afliction.  But  better 
all  this  than  one  tmiform,  perpetnal  torpor.  Ht 
will  have  felt  that  mortal  man  m^  bfeatbe 
the  air  of  ^ppinesa;  he  will  have  learned 
something  of  tae  hunaa  heart  A»t  Ivn  withia 
him. 

Bnt  aU  this  lore -was  it  seen— was  it 
tnmed-by  her  vAo  had  inspired  it!  Both, 
both.  He  thonght  wise  youth  1  that  iriuk  be 
was  swallowing  draoght  aftw  drau^  af  ihii 
delicioBs  poison,  no  one  perceived  we  deep  m* 
toxieation  he  was  revelling  in.  lost  as  wisdy 
some  veritable  toper,  by  putting  on  a  ^ts 
and  demure  conntenance,  cheats  himself  iate 
the  belief  that  be  conceals  from  every  eye  thit 
delectable  and  irresistible  eonfiision  in  which 
his  brain  is  swimming-  His  love  was  seea.  How 
could  it  he  otherwise?  1^  i»tantaDeons,  that 
complete  delight  which  he  fell  wlien  she  joiaed 
him  in  his  rambles,  or  came  to  ait  with  htia  ia 
the  library,  could  not  be  disgnioed  ner  mis- 
taken. He  was  a  scholar,  a  reader  and  lever 
of  books,  but  let  the  book  be  what  it  migkl 
which  be  held  'in  his  band,  it  was  abandonH, 
closed,  pitched  aside,  the  moment  she  entered. 
There  was  no  stolen  glance  at  the  page  left 
still  open;  nor  was  the  place  kept  mariied  ^ 
the  tcnaeioQS  fin^^r  and  thumb.  If  her  voice 
were  beard  en  the  terrace,  or  in  the  garden— 
if  her  laugh —so  light,  merry,  and  mnsicil, 
reached  bis  ear — tbcwe  was  no  qoestiM  or  de- 
hate  whether  he  sbvuld  go  or  stay,  bnt  do<n 
the  stairs,  or  throng  the  avenaes  of  the  w> 
den — he  sprang — he  ran;—  otAy  4  little  beme 
he  came  m  sight  he  would  assume  somethiig 
of  the  gravity  beeoroing  in  a  senior  wraa^, 
or  tiy  to  look  as  if  he  came  there  by  chaacc 
His  love  was  seen,  and  not  with  inaifiereace. 
But  what  conld  the  damsel  do  ?  How  aresBM 
to  know  of  an  attachment  votil  in  aiie  f«a 
certified  thereof?  If  a  yootb  will  adhere  to  m 
obstinate  silence,  what,  we  r«wa^  can  a  dam* 
sel  do  bat  leave  him  tq  bis  fm^  and  Kslea  is 
some  oAer,  irim,  if  ha  loves  leas,  U  least  kasn 
how  10  avow  his  love? 


Chapter  H. 


We  left  the  two  friends  proceeding  towards 
the  mansion;  we  enter  before  them,  and  intro- 
dnce  oar  readers  into  the  drawing-room.  Here, 
in  a  spacious  and  shaded  apartment  made  cool, 
as  well  by  the  massive  walls  of  the  noble  edi- 
fice as  by  the  open  and  protected  windows, 
whose  broad  balcony  was  blooming  with  the 
most  beautiful  and  fragrant  of  plants,  sat  Emily 
Sherwood.  She  was  not,  however,  alone.  At 
the  same  round  table,  which  was  covered  with 
vases  of  flowers,  and  with  books  as  gay  as 
flowers,  was  seated  another  yonng  ladv.  Hiss 
Julia  Danvers,  a  friend  who  bad  arriveo  in  the 
course  of  the  morning  on  a  visit  to  Lipscombe 
Paik.  Urn  yonn^  ladies  aeraied  to  have  heen 
in  deep  consnltation. 


"!  can  never  thank  y<m  snfficiently,"  aid 
Miss  Danvers,  "for  your  kindness  in  this  a&ir." 

"Indeed  but  yoa  can  very  soon  thank  art 
mach  more  than  snffidenlly,  replied  ber  awt* 
lively  companion,  **for  thmv  are  few  diings  ii 
the  world  l  dislike  so  mach  as  thanks.  And 
yet  there  is  oae  cause  of  thank  fuhess  yoa  have, 
and  know  iwt  of.  Here  have  1  listened  to  }om 
troubles,  as  yon  call  them,  for  more  thaa  tve 
hours,  and  never  once  told  yoa  any  <^ my  own. 
Troubles!  you  are,  in  my  eslunation,  a  very 
happy,  enviable  girl." 

"l>o  you  think  it  then  so  great  a  hai^aesi 
to  be  obliged  to  take  refege  from  s«  abmH 
selfish  stepmother,  in  order  to  gat  by  stem 
•ne's  own  lawfUl  way?" 
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**  One's  own  wajr  is  always  lararAil,  mr  dear. 
No  tauiolo^.   But  yott  kave  it — whue  1"— — 

''Well,  what  is  the  mailer?" 

"Julia,  dear -now  do  not  iaofh- 1  have  a 
lover  that  won't  tpeak.  I  have  another,  or  one 
who  calls  himaelf  such,  who  has  spoken,  or 
whose  wealth,  i  fear,  has  spoken,  to  some  p«r- 
pose— to  my  father." 

"And  yon  wo«ld  open  the  mouth  of  the  dumb, 
and  stop  the  month  of  the  foolish?" 

«Eiaclly." 

**Who  are  dwy?  And  first,  to  proceed  hy 
dae  climax,  who  is  be  whose  month  is  to  be 

dosed?" 

"A  haronet  of  these  parts,  Sir  Frederic 
Beanmantle.  A  vain,  vain,  vain  man.  It  would 
be  a  waste  of  good  words  to  spend  another 
epithet  npon  him,  for  he  is  all  vanity.  All  his 
Tirtnes,  all  his  vices,  all  his  actions,  good,  bad, 
and  indiffiermt.  are  nothing  but  vanity.  He 
pmnes  you  nom  vanity,  abases  yon  Irom 
vanity,  lores  and  hales  yon  from  vanity.  He 
is  vain  of  his  person,  of  his  wealth,  of  his 
birth,  of  his  title,  vain  of  all  be  has,  and  all 
he  has  not.  He  sets  so  great  a  valne  on  hia 
ioaumerabte  and  superlative  good  qualities,  that 
be  really  baa  not  been  able  (until  be  met  with 
your  humble  servant)  to  find  any  individual  of 
oar  sex  on  whom  be  could,  conscientiouslv, 
bestow  so  great  a  treasure  as  fats  own  rignt 
baad  must  inevitably  give  away.  This  has 
bees  the  only  reason— he  tells  me  so  himself 
—why  be  has  remamed  so  long  unmarried;  for 
he  has  ronnded  Ae  arch,  and  is  going  dovm 
(he  bridge.  To  take  his  own  aceoont  of  this 
delicate  matter,  he  is  Inctnating,  with  an  tui- 
nsy  motion,  to  tud  fro,  between  forty  and 
forty  five." 

"Old  enough,  I  doubt  not,  to  be  your  father. 
How  ean  he  venture  on  such  a  frolicsome  young 
ikioc  as  yon  t" 

"I  a^ed  him  that  question  myself  one  dav; 
ttd  be  told  me,  with  a  most  complacent  smile, 
Ibat  I  shoald  he  the  petfect  compendinm  m 
■sunway^-he  shoold  have  wife  and  child  in  one." 

*'The  oM  coxeombl  And  yet  there  was  a 
■ort  of  providence  in  that. — ^Now,  who  is  ho 
i   whose  nooth  is  to  be  opened?" 

"Oh — be! — can't  yon  guess?" 

"Yonr  cousin  Reginald,  as  you  used  to  call 
I  him—though  cousin  1  believe  he  is  none — this 
Iwoed  wrangler?" 

"The  same.  Trust  me,  he  loves  me  to  the 
bottom  of  his  heart ;  bat  because  bis  little  coo- 
ui  is  a  great  heiress,  he  thinks  it  fit  to  be 
Tciy  prsod,  and  nves  me  over--^any  thanks  to 
bim-io  diis  rich  oaronet.   But  here  he  comes." 

As  she  spoke,  Darcy  and  GrilBth  entered  the 
room. 

"We  have  been  canvassing,"  said  Emily, 
uier  the  usual  forms  of  introduction  had  been 

fooe  through,  "the  merits  of  our  friend.  Sir 
tcderic  Beaomantle.    By  the  way.  Reginald, 
he  dines  here  to-day,  and  so  vrill  another  gen- 
tleman, whom  I  shall  be  happy  to  introduce  to 
Captain  Garland,  an  esteemed  friend  of 
woe  and  Hiss  Danvers'." 

Frederic  seems,"  said  GriJfith,  by  way 
"J*^  of  taking  part  in  the  conversion,  "aC 
«■  events,  a  voy  gaod«atuted  man.  I  have 


seen  him  h«t  enoe,  and  he  has  already  promised 
to  nse  all  hia  infiuenoe  in  my  bohall,  in  what- 
ever profesaion  1  may  embark.  If  medicine,  I 
am  to  have  half-a-dozen  dowagers,  always  ail* 
ing  and  never  ill,  put  under  my  charge  (he 
moment  1  can  add  H  D.  to  my  name;  not  to 
apeak  of  certain  mysterious  hmts  of  an  intro- 
dfuction  at  court,  and  an  appointment  ol'  physi- 
cian extraordinary  to  Her  M^esty.  I  suppose 
I  mMr  depend  upon  Sir  Fredeiie^  promises?" 

"Oh,  certainly,"  said  fiiisa  Shwtwooi,  **y<m 
may  depend  npon  Sir  Frederic  Beanniantlo's 

E remises;  they  will  never  &U;  they  are  ine)b> 
aostible." 

"The  fooU"  said  Darcy  with  impatience,  "I 
eonld  forgive  him  any  thin^  but  that  ridiculous 
oseotation  he  has  of  patronizing  men,  who,  but 
they  they  have  more  politeness  than  himself,  would 
throw  back  his  promises  with  open  derision." 

"Reginald,"  said  Miss  Sherwood,  "is  alwaya 
forgiving  Sir  Frederic  every  fanh  but  one.  But 
then  that  one  ianlt  changes  every  day.  Last 
time  he  would  pardon  him  every  thing  except 
the  fulsome  eulogy  he  is  in  the  habit  of  bestow- 
ing upon  his  friends,  even  to  their  faces.  You 
must  Know,  Mr.  GrilBth,  that  Sir  Frederic  i*  a 
most  liberal  chapman  in  tiiiscommodity  of  praise: 
he  will  give  any  roan  a  bushel-futl  of  compli- 
ments who  will  send  him  back  the  measure 
only  half  filled.  Nay,  if  there  are  but  a  few 
cherries  clinging  to  the  wicker-work  he  is  not 
wholly  dissatisfied." 

"What  he  gives  he  knows  is  tnuh,"  said 
Darcy ;  "  what  he  receives  he  always  flatten 
himself  to  be  true  coin.  Bnt  indeed  Sir  Fred- 
MIC  is  somewhat  more  just  in  his  dealings 
than  yoa,  perh^,  imagine.  If  be  bestows  ex- 
cessive landation  on  a  friend  in  one  eompany, 
he  ukes  it  all  bacsk  again  in  the  very  next  he 
enters." 

"And  still  bis  amiability  shioes  through  all; 
(or  he  abuses  the  absent  uiend  only  to  gratify 
the  self-love  of  those  who  are  present." 

The  door  opoied  as  Miss  Sherwood  nve  this 
emm~de~frae€  to  the  character  of  the  naronet, 
and  Sir  Fredorie  Beanmantle  was  annoaoced, 
and  immediately  afterwards,  Ct^tun  Garland. 

Hiss  Sherwood,  somewhat  to  the  surprise  of 
Darcy,  who  was  not  aware  that  any  such  in* 
timacy  subsisted  between  them,  received  Cap- 
tain Garland  with  all  the  cordiality  of  an  old 
acquaintance.  On  the  other  hand  she  intro- 
duced the  baronet  to  Bliss  Danvers  with  that 
slightly  emphatic  manner  which  intimates  that 
the  parties  may  entertain  a  "high  consideration" 
for  each  other. 

You  are  too  good  a  hnald,  Sir  Frederic," 
she  said,  "not  to  know  the  Danverses  of  Dor- 
setshire." 

"1  shall  be  proud,"  replied  the  baronet,  "to 
make  the  acquaintance  of  Miss  Danvers." 

*-  She  has  come  to  my  poor  castle,"  continued 
Miss  Sherwood,  "like  the  distressed  princess 
in  the  Faery  Queen,  and  1  must  look  out  for 
some  redcmss  linight  to  be  her  chunpion,  and 
redress  her  wrongs." 

"It  is  not  the  first  time,*,  said  the  My  thus 
introduced,  "that  I  have  heard  of  the  name 
Sir  Frederic  Beanmantle." 

"I  dare  say  not,  I  dare  say  not,''  answered 
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Ae  gratified  baronet.  ''Miae,  I  may  venture 
to  «ay,  U  an  historic  name.  Did  yon  ever 
perose,  Miss  Danvers,  a  work  entitled  'The 
History  of  (he  County  of  Huntinirdon  ?'  Yon 
wdnld  fiud  in  it  many  carioos  particnlars  re- 
lating to  the  Beaomantles,  and  one  anecdote 
es^ially,  drawn,  I  may  say,  from  the  ar< 
chives  of  oar  fomily,  which  throws  a  new  light 
«pon  Ae  reign  and  character  of  Charles  IL  It 
is  a  very  able  performance  is  this  'History  of 
(he  Conn^  of  Huntingdon;'  it  is  written  by  a 
modest  and  ingMiions  person  of  my  acqnaintance, 
and  I  felt  great  pleasnre  in  lending  him  my 
poor  assistance  in  the  compilation  of  it.  Kly 
name  is  mentioned  in  the  preface.  Perhaps, 
he  added  with  a  significant  smile,  "it  might 
have  claimed  a  still  more  conspicuous  place; 
but  Ihold  it  more  becoming  in  persons  of  rank 
to  be  the  patrons  than  the  competitors  of  men 
of  letters/' 

*<1  should  think,"  said  ,Hiss  Danvers  very 
uuielly,  "it  were  the  more  pradent  plan  for 
tnom  to  adopt.  Bat  what  is  Uiis  anecdote  yon 
aUude  to?" 

"An  ancestor  of  mine— Bat  1  am  afraid," 
said  Ae  tiaronet,  casting  a  deprecatory  look  at 
Bliss  Sherwood,  **that  some  here  have  read  it, 
or  heard  me  repeat  it  before." 

"Oh,  pray  proceed,"  said  the  yonng  lady 
appealed  to. 

"An  ancestor  of  mine."  resumed  the  baronet, 
"en  being  presented  at  the  Court  of  Charles  II., 
soon  after  the  Restoration,  attracted  the  alten- 
tiim  of  that  merry  monarcn  and  his  witty  cour- 
tiers, by  the  antique  fashion  of  his  cloak.  'Beau- 
mantle  \  Beau  mantle !'  said  the  king,  'who  gave 
thee  diat  name?'  My  ancestor,  who  was  a  grave 
man,  and  well  broagbt  up,  answered,  'Sire,  my 
godfathers  and  my  godmothers  at  my  baptism.' 
'Well  responded!  said  the  king  witb  a  smile: 
'and  they  gave  thee  thy  raiment  also,  as  it 
seems.'  These  last  words  were  added  in  a  lower 
voice,  and  did  not  reach  die  ear  of  my  ances- 
tor, but  they  were  reported  tohimiminediately 
afterwards,  and  have  oeen  treasured  op  in  our 
family  ever  since.  I  thoaght  it  my  daty  to 
make  it  known  to  the  woiid  as  an  historical 
fact,  strikingly  illustrative  of  a  very  important 
period  in  our  annals." 

"Why,  your  name,'*  said  Miss  Danvers,  "ap- 
pears to  be  historical  in  more  senses  than  one." 

"I  hope  soon— but  1  would  not  wish  this  to 
go  beyond  the  present  company,"  said  Sir  Fred- 
eric,  and  he  looked  round  the  circle  with  a 
conntMunee  of  the  nust  imposing  soleimity— 
"I  hope  soon  that  you  wilt  hear  of  it  being 
elevated  to  the  peerage— that  is,  when  Kr  Ro- 
bert Peel  comes  into  power." 

"  You  know  Sir  Robert,  then,  said  GrilBtfa, 
vriA  perfect  simplicity. 

"Public  men,'  said  Sir  Frederic,  "are  suf- 
ficiently introduced  by  public  report.  Besides, 
Mr.  GrifBlh— we  baronets!  we  constitute  a  sort 
of  brotherhood.  I  have  employed  all  my  in- 
fluence in  the  county,  and  I  may  safely  say  it 
is  not  little,  to  raise  the  charactw  and  estima- 
tion of  Sir  Robert,  and  1  have  no  doubt  that 
be  will  gladly  testify  hia  acknowledgment  of 
my  services  by  this  trifling  return.  AJid  am  U 
ia  well  known  that  my  estates"  


But  the  baronet  was  interrupted  in  ca- 
reer by  the  announcement  of  diooer. 

Miss  Sherwood  took  the  arm  of  Captain  Gar- 
land, and  directed  Sir  Frederic  to  lead  don 
Miss  Danvers. 

"  You  will  excuse  my  father,"  she  said,  u 
they  descended,  "for  not  meeting  ns  is  tha 
drawing-room.  His  gout  makes  hun  a  lame  pe- 
destrian. We  Aall  find  him  already  seated  at  ; 
the  taUe." 

At  the  dinner-table  the  same  anrangeoMat 
was  preserved  fifiss  Sherwood  had  placed  i 
Captain  Garland  by  faw  side,  and  conveiwl 
almost  exclusively  with  him;  while  tbe  Baroael 
was  kept  in  [day  hy  die  seduleaa  flattery  of 
Miss  Danvers.  \ 

After  a  few  days,  it  became  evident  to  tH 
the  household  at  Lipscombe  Park  that  a  new  i 
claioiant  for  the  hand  of  Hiss  Sherwood  had  1 
appeared  in  the  pOTS«B  of  C^tain  Garlaad. 

The  capt^-  did  not  reside  in  the  house,  bet, 
on  the  pretence  of  a  very  strong  passioi  Ih  | 
troQt-fishiog,  he  bad  taken  up  his  qaarten  ia  i 
apartments  within  a  most  convenient  distaaet 
of  the  scene  of  operations.    It  was  not  for-  i| 
gotten  that,  at  the  very  time  be  made  bis  as-  j: 
pearance.  Miss  Danvers  also  arrived  at  the  Psn, 
and  between  these  parties  there  was  suspected 
to  be  some  secret  understanding.    It  seemed  u  I 
if  our  military  suitor  had  resolved  to  assail  tke 
fort  from  within  as  well  as  irom  without,  sad 
therefore  had  brought  down  with  him  this  £ui 
ally.    Nothing  better  than  such  a  lair  allr. 
She  could  not  cmly  chant  his  praises  when 
SMit,  (and  there  is  much  in  that,)  but  she  toM 
so  manoeuvre  as  to  procure  for  the  captain  oubt 
a  Ute-d-Ute,  which  otherwise  would  nol  bfl 
to  his  share.    Especially,  (and  this  task  she 
appeared  to  accompliah  most  adroitly,;)  she  coeld 
engage  to  herself  tbe  atteutions  of  his  profeued 
and  redoubtable  rival.  Sir  Frederic  Beaumande. 
In  fifly  ways  she  could  assist  in  betraying  the 
citadel  from  within,  whibt  he  atood  Hoimi^ 
at  the  gates,  in  open  and  most  mgnuunats  ' 
warfare.   Darcy  was  not  slower  than  others  to 
suspect  the  stratagem,  and  he  thought  be  saw 
symptams  of  its  success.    His  friend  Grifiith 
had  now  left  him ;  he  had  no  dispassionate  ob- 
server to  consult,  and  his  own  desponding  pas- 
sion led  him  to  conclude  whatever  was  most 
unfavourable  to  himself.   Certainly  there  vai 
a  confidential  manner  between  Miss  Sherwood 
and  these  dose  allies,  which  seemed  to  jostify 
the  suspicion  alluded  to.    More  than  once, 
when  he  had  joined  Miss  Sherwood  and  As 
captain,  die  unpleasant  discovery  had  beea 
forced  upon  him,  by  the  sodden  pause  in  their 
conversation,  that  he  was  the  one  too  many. 

But  jealousy?  Oh,  nol  What  had  Ae  to  do 
with  jealousy?  For  his  part,  he  was  qoiie 
delighted  with  this  new  atUcfament— quite 
delighted;  it  would  set  at  rest  for  ever  tbe 
painful  controversy  so  often  agitated  in  his  own 
breast.  Nevertheless,  it  must  oe  oonfeaaed  that 
he  felt  the  rivalry  of  Captain  Garland  in  a 
very  dtfferwit  manner  from  Aat  of  Sir  Frederic 
Beaumantle.  Tbe  barmet,  by  virtue  of  bis 
wealth  done,  would  obtain  success;  and  he  Ml 
a  sort  of  bitter  siUts&ction  in  yielding  Emily 
to  her  opulent  suitor.  She  might  many,  bat 
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lite  could  not  love  hia;  ihe  mi^t  be  thinking 
ot  soother,  perhaps  of  ber  cousin  Rrginald, 
evea  while  she  gave  her  band  to  him  at  tho 
ahtf.  Bat  if  the  gallMit  captain ,  whose  hand- 
some person ,  and  frank  and  gentlemanly  man- 
■en,  fbraied  bis  chief  reconaiendation ,  were 
to  be  the  bappy  man ,  then  must  ber  affections 
have  heen  won,  and  Emily  was  lost  to  bim 
■tlerly.  And  then  -  wiib  the  usual  logic  of  the 
Mssions,  and  forgetting  ihe  part  of  slienco  and 
^snise  that  he  had  played~he  taxed  her  with 
levity  and  nukindness  in  so  soon  prefetriiig  the 
cipUia  to  hinuelf.  That  Emily  should  so  soon 
luffe  Inked  herself  with  a  eonpanlive  stranger  I 
It  ms  not  what  be  should  have  expected.  "At 
ill  events,"  he  would  thus  conclude  bis  soliloquy. 
**!  aa  henceforward  free— free  from  her  bond- 
age and  from  all  internal  struggle.  Yes!  I 
aa  free!"  he  exclaimed,  as  he  paced  bis  room 
trioaphantly.  The  light  voice  of  Emily  was 
heard  calling  on  him  to  accompany  her  in  a 
walk.  He  started,  be  flew.  His  freedom,  we 
HBpose,  gave  him  vrings,  for  be  itu  at  ber 
we  in  a  moneBt. 

Reginald  bad  intended,  on  the  first  oppor* 
twi^ .  to  nlly  Ua  consin  upon  ber  sndd«n  at> 
lacbMDt  to  the  captain,  hut  bis  tongue  abso* 
htdy  reAued  the  office.  He  conid  not  utter 
a  word  of  banter  on  the  subject  His  heart 
was  loo  full. 

On  thu  occaaiMi,  as  they  returned  from  their 
walk  through  the  park,  there  happened  one  of 
those  incidents  which  have  so  otien ,  at  least 
in  novels  and  story-books,  brought  about  the 
harness  of  lovers,  but  vhieh  in  tho  present 
iauaace  served  only  to  bring  into  play  the 
Mwt  painful  feelings  of  both  parties. 

Apnxe>ftght  bad  uken  place  in  the  neigbbonr- 
keod,  and  one  of  the  namerous  visitors  of  that 
wAr  noble  exhibition,  who,  in  order  to  do  honour 
to  (be  day,  bad  deprived  Smithfield  market  of  i 
the  li^t  of  his  conntenance,  was  retuniing  | 
acrois  the  park  from  tho  scene  of  combat,  ; 
accompanied  by  bis  boll-dng.   Tlie  do;;,  who 
irahllefcs  knew  that  his  master  was  a  trespasser,  | 
aad  considered  it  the  better  policy  to  assume  | 
at  oBcc  the  offensive,  flew  at  the  party  whom  i 
he  saw  approaching.    Emily  was  a  little  in 
advance.   Darey  rushed  forward  to  plant  him-  1 
•elf  between  Iwr  and  this  ferocious  aasbilant 
He  bad  no  weapon  of  defrnce  of  any  kind,  and. 
Is  say  tralb,  be  bad  at  that  moment  no  idea 
of  defending  himself,  or  any  distinct  notion 
vbataver  of  combating  his  ant^nist.  Tbe 
■ily  reflection  lhat  occurred  to  his  mind  was, 
that  if  the  animal  satiated  its  fury  upon  him, 
Us  companion  would  he  safe.    A  strong  leg 
ttd  a  stont  boot  mi^t  have  done  something; 
Darcy,  stooping  down,  put  the  fleshy  part  of 
his  own  arm  fairly  into  tbe  hnll-dog's  jaws; 
■saued  that,  at  aA  events  it  could  not  bite 
twn  persons  nt  ibe  same  lime,  and  that,  if  its 
mOt  were  faaried  in  bis  ovm  aim,  they  could 
Mt  be  engaged  in  laeemtiag  Emily  Sherwood. 


It  is  the  well-known  nature  of  tho  hull-dog  to 
fasten  where  it  onto  bites,  and  tbe  brute  pinned 
Darcy  to  the  ground,  nniU  its  owner,  arriving 
on  the  spot,  extricated  him  from  bis  very  painful 
position. 

In  this  enconoter,  our  senior  wrangler  pro- 
;  bably  sliowed  himself  very  unskilful  and  dcflricnt 
in  the  combat  with  wild  beasts,  but  no  conduct 
could  have  displaved  a  more  t-n^ros'iing  an\iciy 
for  Ihe  safety  of  his  fair  companion.  Most  men 
would  have  been  willing  to  reap  advantage 
from  the  grateful  sentiment  which  such  a  con- 
duct must  inspire;  Darcy.  on  the  contrary, 
seemed  to  have  no  other  wish  than  to  disclaim 
all  title  to  such  a  sentiment.  He  would  not 
endure  that  the  incident  should  be  spoken  of 
with  the  least  gravity  or  seriousness. 

"1  pra^  you,"  said  he,  '-'do  not  mention  this 
silly  business  again.  What  1  did,  every  living 
man  who  had  found  biDiself  b^-  your  side  would 
have  done,  and  most  men  in  a  tar  more  dexterous 
manner.  And,  indeed,  if  instead  of  yourself, 
Ihe  merest  stranger— (he  poorest  creature  in 
the  parish,  man,  woman,  or  child,  had  been 
in  your  predicament,  I  think  I  should  have 
done  Ibe  same." 

"I  know  yon  would,  Reginald.  1  believe," 
said  Emilv,  "that  if  Ibo  merest  idiot  bad  been 
threatened  with  the  danger  that  threatened  me, 
you  would  have  interposed,  and  received  the 
attack  yourself.    And  it  is  because  I  believo 

this  of  yon,  Reginald"  

Something  apparentiv  impeded  lier  utterance, 
for  the  sentence  was  left  nnGnished. 

''For  this  wound.''  resumed  Darcy,  after  a 
pause,  and  observing  that  Emily's  eye  was  rest- 
ing on  his  arm,  "it  is  really  nothing  more  th.in 
a  jast  pendty  for  my  own  want  of  address  in 
this  notable  combat.  You  shonld  have  had  the 
captain  with  you,"  be  added;  "he  would  havo 
defended  you  onite  as  zealously,  and  with  ten 
times  tho  skill. 

Emily  made  no  answer:  and  (hey  w<ilked  on 
in  silence  fill  they  entered  Ihe  Hall.  Reginald 
felt  that  he  had  Been  ungracious;  but  he  knew 
not  how  to  retrieve  his  position.  Just  before 
they  parted,  Emilv  resuming,  in  some  measure, 
ber  natural  and  cneaHul  manner,  turned  to  her 
companion,  and  said— "Yean  ago,  when  you 
were  cousin  Reginald,  and  condescended  to  bo 
my  playfellow,  the  greatest  services  yon  rendered 
were  to  throw  me  occasionally  out  of  the  suing 
or  frighten  me  till  I  screamed  by  putting  my 
pony  mto  a  most  unmerciful  trot;  but  yon 
were  always  so  kind  in  the  makiim  up,  that  1 
liked  you  the  better  aOerwards.  Now,  when 
you  preserve  me,  at  your  own  hazard,  from  a 
very  serious  injury -you  do  it  in  so  surlv  a 
manner— I  wish  the  dog  had  bitten  me!  "  And 
with  this  she  left  him  and  trijiped  up  stairs. 

If  Darcy  could  have  I'ollowed  her  into  her 
own  mom,  he  would  have  seen  her  throw  her- 
self into  an  armchair,  and  barst  into  a  flood 
of  fears. 
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Miss  Daavers,  it  has  bera  said,  from  what- 
ever motive  her  comluct  proceeded,  whether 
from  any  interest  ul'  her  own,  or  merely  a  de- 
sire to  serve  the  interest  of  her  friend,  Captain 
Garland,  showed  a  disposition  to  engross  the 
attentions  of  Sir  Frederic  Beanmantle  as  often 
as  hf-  made  his  appearance  at  Lipscombe  Park. 
Now,  as  that  lad>'  was  undoiibtediv  of  good 
familv,  and  poss^sed  of  considerable  fortune, 
the  Saronet  was  nut  a  little  flattered  by  the 
interest  which  a  person  who  had  these  excel- 
lent qualiflcalions  for  a  jndge,  manifestly  took 
in  his  conversation.  In  an  equal  degree  was 
his  dignity  oflcndcd  at  the  preference  shown 
by  Miss  Sherwood  for  Captain  Garland,  a  man, 
as  be  said,  but  of  yesterday,  and  not  in  any 
one  point  of  view  'to  be  put  in  comparison 
with  himself,  lie  almost  resolved  to  punisb 
her  levity  by  withdrawing  his  suit.  The  graver 
manner.  »wi  sontewhat  more  mature  age  of 
Miss  Danvers  were  also  qoalities  which  be  was 
oblUed  to  confess  were  somewbat  In  her  favour. 

The  result  of  all  this  wis,  (hat  one  Sne 
morning  Sir  Frederic  Beanmande  mij^t  have 
been  seen  walking  to  and  fro  in  bis  own  park, 
with  a  troubled  step,  bearing  in  his  hand  a  letter 
—most  elaborately  penned -carefully  written 
out— sealed— but  not  directed.   In  was  an  ex- 

E licit  declaration  of  his  love,  a  solemn  offer  ot 
is  hand:  it  was  only  not  quite  determined  to 
whom  it  should  be  'sent.  As  the  letter  con- 
tained very'  little  that  referred  to  the  lady,  and 
consisted  'almost  entirely  of  an  acconnt,  not  at 
all  disparaging,  ol  himself  and  his  own  good 
qnalities,  it  was  easy  for  him  to  proceed  (has 
lar  opon  his  delicate  negotiation^  alAongJi  the 
main  question— to  whom  the  letter  was  to  be 
addressed— was  not  yet  decided,  This  letter 
had  indeed  been  a  labour  of  love.  It  was  as 
little  written  for  Miss  Sherwood  as  for  Miss 
Danvers.  It  was  composed  for  the  occasion 
whenever  that  might  arise;  and  for  these  ten 
years  past  it  had  been  lying  in  bis  desk,  re- 
ceiving from  lime  to  time  fresh  touches  and 
emendations.  The  necessity  of  making  use  of 
this  epistle,  which  bad  now  attained  a  stale  «f 
painful  perfection,  we  venture  to  say  had  some 
share  in  impelling  htm  into  matrimony.  To 
some  one  it  must  be  sent,  or  how  could  it  appear 
to  any  advantage  in  those  Memoirs  ot  Sir 
Frederic  Beaumantle."  which,  some  faiurcday, 
were  to  console  the  world  for  his  decease,  and 
the  prospect  of  which  (for  he  saw  them  already 
in  beautiful  hot-pressed  quarto)  almost  consoled 
himself  for  the  necessity  of  dying?  The  in- 
leaded  love-lotler!— this  would  have  an  air  of 
ridicale,  while  the  real  declaration  of  Sir  Fred- 
eric Beanmantle,  which  would  not  only  adorn 
the  Memoirs  above  mentioned,  bat  would  al> 
timatcly  form  a  part  of  the  "History  of  the 
County  of  Hnniingdon."  We  hope  ourselves, 
bv  the  way,  to  have  the  honour  of  editing  those 
Memoirs,  should  we  be  so  unfortunate  as  to 
survive  Sir  Frederic. 

Bat  wo  must  leave  our  baronet  with  his  let- 
ter in  his  hand,  gazing  profoundly  and  aniiously 
on  the  blank  left  for  the  snperscription,  and 


mast  follow   Dm    perplexkios   of  fteginaU 

Darcy. 

That  good  — derstaoding  which  appareody 
existed  between  Emily  and  Captain  Garitad 
seemed  rather  to  increase  than  to  diminiih  afWt 
the  little  adventure  we  recorded  in  ike  last 
chapter.  It  appeared  that  Miss  Skerwoed  ha4 
taken  Darcv  at  his  word,  and  resolved  not  ta 
think  any  tlw  more  kindly  of  him  for  his  cm* 
duct  OR  thai  oceasioa.  The  captain  was  plainly 
in  the  aicendant.  It  oven  a^ieared,  frrai  cer- 
tain arrangements  that  were  in  Meakhy  ^ 
paration,  that  the  hapninesa  of  the  gaUwt  nver 
woold  not  long  be  delayed.  Messages  of  a  wr 
snspicioos  purport  had  passed  between  the  Pan 
and  the  vicarage.  The  clerk  of  the  parisk  had 
been  seen  several  times  at  Lipscombe.  Tbm 
was  something  in  the  wind,  as  the  tagarisi 
housekeeper  observed;  sarelv  beryoongwsn 
was  not  i|>iBg  to  be  married  on  the  sly  to  the 
captain!  The  same  thooght,  bowwer,  ooNircd 
to  Darcy.  Was  it  to  escape  I  be  aait  of  Sir 
Frederic  Beamnaade,  which  bad  ben  bk  mm 
meagre  coantcnueed  hf  ber  fiuhar,  OhI  Ah 
bad  recourse  to  this  stratagem  t—lurtlywwikT 
of  ber,  and  ^ite  unnecessary,  as  she  posscssM 
sufBcient  influence  with  her  father  to  obtsinhii 
consent  to  any  proposal  she  herself  was  Itkel? 
to  approve.  'Had  not  the  state  of  bis  o«a 
feelings  made  him  too  interested  n  puty  ts  art 
as  coonseilor  or  mediator,  he  woald  al  oace  < 
have  questioned  Emilv  on  the  saUeti.  .\s  it 
was,  his  lips  wwe  closed.  Sb«  herself,  isa, 
seemed  resolved  to  make  no  eommuaicatioa  h 
bim.  like  captain,  a  man  of  frank  and  ofck 
nature,  was  far  more  disposed  to  reveal  hii 
secret:  be  was  once  on  the  point  of  sptakiijt 
to  Darcy  about  his  "approacbii^  mamKe:"  . 
bnt  Emit}-,  laying  her  finger  on  ber  lip,  suddoK  I 
ly  imposed  silence  on  him. 

One  morning,  as  Uarcy  entered  the  break  Cm- 
room,  it  was  evident  that  something  nanssil 
was  about  to  take  place.  The  carriage,  H  tbii  i 
early  hour,  was  drawn  up  to  the  door,  aad  ike 
two  young  ladies,  both  dressed  hi  bridal  while, 
were  slepping  into  it.  Before  it  drove 
Miss  ShennKM  beckoned  to  Darey. 

have  not  invited  you,"  she  said,  "tetkc 
ceremony,  because  Captain  Garland  has  wiibM 
it  to  be  as  private  as  possible.  But  we  skaU 
expect  your  company  al  breakfhst,  for  wki^ 
you  must  even  have  the  pattenee  to  mit » 
we  return."  WiAout  giving  any  opportoaiiy 
for  replv,  she  drew  up  the  glass',  aaid  the  cir 
riagc  rolled  ofl. 

However  Darcy  might  have  bith«<e 
himself  up  by  a  gloomy  sense  of  dn^,  bypridfi 
and  a  bitter— irfi^  what  tiitter  resignatioa!— 
the  blow  came,  it  utterly  prostrated  bin.  *<She 
is  gonet-lostl-Fool  that  I  have  been t-wHt 
was  this  man  moro  than  I?"  Slung  with  | 
reflections  as  these,  which  were  uttered  in  s*" 
broken  sentences,  he  rapidly  retreated  to  .'fc*]!"  i 
brary,  where  be  knew  he  'should  be  nndistsf*- 
cd.   He  threw  himself  into  a  cbair,  and  plwj 
ing  bis  elbows  on  the  tabic,  pressed  his  ■'^'J^ 
fists,  with  convulsive  agony,  to  his  brows-  A» 
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Ms  fertittde  ktd  fonakM  him:  h*  wept  omt- 

'^ron  this  poslure  he  was  at  length  aroused 
iy  a  gentle  presAuro  on  his  shoBfoer^  and  a 
Toice  calling  him  by  his  naae.  He  raised  his 
hssd:  it  was  Emily  SherKood,  ent)DiriDg  of 
hoB,  mile  calmly,  why  he  was  not  at  the  break- 
fut-taJile.  There  she  stood,  radiant  with  beauty, 
and  in  all  her  bridal  altice,  txtefi  that  she  had 
thrown  ott  her  bonnet  and  her  beautilol  hair 
«t  allowed  to  be  free  and  nnconfiaed.  Her 
hied  was  slill  upon  his  shonlder. 

"Yon  are  married,  Emily,"  he  said,  as  well 
is  that  horrible  sliding  s«isation  in  the  breast 
vonid  let  him  speak;  "yon  are  married,  and 
i  nost  be  for  evermore  a  banished  man.  I 
leave  yen,  Emily,  and  this  roof,  for  ever.  I 
pronounce  my  om  u  sentence  of  exile,  for  I  lov9 
yant  Emily!— and  ever  shall- passionately— 
leaderly— love  you.  Sarely  I  may  say  this 
sow-now  that  it  is  a  mere  cry  ef  anguish, 
sad  a  misery  exclusively  my  own.  Never, 
never— 1  feel  diat  this  is  no  idle  mvuig--shall 
I  low  another— never  will  this  affection  leave 
SK— 1  shall  never  have  a  home— never  care 
Isr  another— or  myself— I  am  alone— a  wanderer 
-niserable.  Farewell  1  1  go— I  know  not 
exactly  where— but  1  leave  this  place." 

Ho  was  prepariog  to  quit  ihe  room,  when 
Sm\y,  placing  herself  before  him,  prevented 
te.  And  whv,"  said  bIm,  if  you  honoured 
me  with  Uiis  affection,  why  was  1  not  to  know 
ef  it  till  new?" 

Can  the  kcirees  ef  Upscembe  Park,  ask  that 
fwiiion? 

"Ui^eneroosl  aiyost!"  said  Emily.  ''Tell 
me,  if  one  who  can  hiassclf  feel  and  act  nobly, 
denies  t<>  another  the  capability  of  a  like  dis- 
■lereMed  conduct-denies  it  rashly,  pertina- 
no»ly,  without  cause  given  for  such  a  jndg- 
swnt— is  he  not  ungenerous  and  unjust?" 

■'Tu  whom  have  I  acted  thusY  To  whom  have 
1  bee*  ungroereus  or  mgost?" 

"To  me,  Reginald— to  met  1  am  wealthy, 
and  for  this  reason  alone  you  have  denied  tu 
mt,  it  seemSk  (he  possession  of  every  worthy 
seaiinent.  iwe  has  gold,  you  have  said,  let 
tter  gold  content  her,  and  yon  withheld  your 
bw.  She  will  uutke  much  Doas^  and  create  a 
bndensenw  oUigntion,  if  she  bestows  her  super- 
Isoes  wealth  npon  another:  you  resolved  not 
Is  give  her  Uie  oaportnniiy,  and  you  withheld 
yeer  love.  She  has  gold— she  has  no  heart- 
M  old  affections  that  have  grown  from  child- 
hood- no  estimate  of  character:  she  has  wealth 
-let  her  gratify  its  vanity  and  its  caprice ;  and 
»  yen  withheld  yonr  love.  Yes,  she  has  gold 
-let  her  have  more  of  it— let  her  wed  with 
gaM— with  any  gilded  fool— she  has  no  need 
•f  love  I  This  is  what  yen  have  Ihon^t,  what 
7««  eondoct  has  implied,  and  it  waa  nngeue* 
mu  and  nuuat." 

"Mo,  by  heaven!  1  never  thought  nuworthily 
«r  Vol."  exclaimed  Darcy. 

"Had  yon  been  (he  wealthy  coesin,  Reginald, 
of  wealth  so  ample,  that  an  a'ddition  to  it  could 
•carcely  bring  an  addittonal  pleasure,  would 
yen  have  left  yonr  old  Iriead  Emily  to  look 
*M  for  some  opulent  alliance? " 
"Oh,  no  I  nol" 


"Then,  why  should  1?' 

**1  may  have  erred,"  said  Darcy.  "I  may 
have  thought  (oo  meanly  of  myself,  or  noorisheH 
a  misplaced  pride,  but  1  never  had  a  disparag- 
ing thought  of  vuo.  It  seemed  that  I  was  right 
—that  1  was  fulfilling  a  severe— oh,  how  severe 
a  duty  t  Even  now  I  know  not  that  1  was  wrong 
—  1  Kiiuw  only  that  I  am  miserable.  But," 
added  he  in  a  calmer  voice,  "I,  at  all  events, 
am  the  only  sufleier.  Yun,  at  least,  are  haf^y." 

you  1  think,  if  marriage  is  to  make  me 
so.  1  am  not  married,  Reginald,"  she  said, 
amidst  a  confusion  of  smiles  and  blushes.  ''Cap- 
tain Garland  was  married  this  momiug  to  Hiss 
Julia  Danvers,  to  whom  he  has  been  long  en- 
gaged, but  a  silly  selBsh  stepmother"  

"Not  married!"  cried  Darcy,  interrupting  all 
further  explanation.— ''Not  married  1  Then  you 

are  free  -  then  yrnn  are"  But  the  old  train 

of  thought  rushed  back  upon  his  mind — the  old 
objections  were  as  strong  as  ever— Miss  Sher- 
wood was  slill  the  dau^ter  of  his  guardian, 
And  the  heiress  of  Lipscombc  Park.  Instead 
of  completing  the  sentence,  he  paused,  and  mut* 
tered  something  about  "her  father." 

Emily  saw  the  cloud  that  had  come  over 
him.  Dropping  playfully,  and  most  gracefullv, 
upon  one  anee,  she  look  his  hand,  and  look- 
ing up  archly  in  his  face,  said,  "You  love  me, 
coz— you  have  said  it.  Coz,  will  you  marry 
mo?- for  1  love  you." 

Generous,  generous  girl  1"  and  he  clasped 
her  to  his  bosom. 

*'Let  ns  go  in,"  said  Emilv,  in  a  quite  al- 
tered and  tremulous  voice,  **  let  us  join  them 
in  (he  odier  room."  And  as  she  put  her  arm 
in  his,  Iho  little  pressure  said  distinctly  and 
triun^bantly-**  He  is  miuel-liu  is  mine!" 

We  must  take  a  parting  glance  into  old  Mr. 
.Sherwood's  room.  He  is  sealed  in  his  gouty 
chair;  his  daughter  stands  by  his  side.  Appar- 
ently Emily's  reasonings  have  almost  prevailed; 
she  has  almost  persuaded  the  old  gentleman 
that  Darcy  is  the  very  son-in-law  whom,  above 
all  others,  he  ought  to  desire.  For  bow  could 
Emily  leave  her  dear  fattier,  and  how  could 
he  domicile  himself  with  any  other  husband 
she  could  choose,  half  so  well  as  with  his  own 
ward,  and  his  old  favourite,  Reginald? 

*'But  Sir  Frederic  Beaumautlc,  '  the  old  ^u- 
tieraan  replied,  "what  is  to  be  said  to  him? 
and  what  a  fine  property  ho  has ! " 

As  he  was  speaking,  the  door  opened,  and 
the  party  from  the  breakfast  table,  consisting 
of  Captain  Garland  and  his  bride,  and  Reginald, 
entered  the  roiw. 

**  Oh,  as  for  Sir  Frederic  Beaumantle,"  said 
she  who  was  formeriy  Miss  Danvers.  and  now 
Mrs.  Garland,  "I  claim  him  as  mine"  And 
fortbwitlt  she  dbplayed  the  famoos  declaration 
of  the  baronet -addressed  to  herself! 

Their  mirth  had  scarcely  subsided,  when  the 
writer  of  the  letter  himself  made  his  appear- 
ance. He  had  called  early,  for  ho  had  con- 
cluded, after  much  deliberation,  that  it  was  not 
consistent  with  the  ardour  and  impetuosity  of 
love,  to  wait  till  the  formal  hour  of  visiting, 
in  order  to  reeeive  the  uswer  of  Miss  Danvers. 
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That  auswer  ilic  laily  at  once  ^ave  by  pre- 
senting Captain  Garlanil  to  him  in  the  ciiarac- 
ter  of  lier  husband.  At  the  same  time,  she  re- 
turncil  his  epistle,  and,  explaining  that  circom- 
stauccs  had  compelled  the  captain  and  herself 
to  marry  in  a  private  and  secret  manner,  apo- 
logized 'for  the  mistake  into  which  the  conceal- 
ment of  their  engagement  bad  led  him. 

'*A  mistake  indeed— a  mistake  altogether!" 
exclaimed  the  baronet,  catching  at  a  straw  as 
be  fell— "a  mistake  into  which  this  ahsard  Iksbion 
of  envelopes  has  led  us.  The  letter  was  never 
intended,  madam,  to  be  enclosed  to  yon.  It 
was  designed  for  tire  hands"-  

And  he  turned  to  Miss  Shemood,  who,  on 
her  part,  look  the  arm  of  Reginald  wiih  a 
siguincance  of  maoner  w^ich  proved  to  him 
that,  for  the  present  at  least,  his  declaration  of 
love  might  return  into  his  own  desk,  there  to 
receive  still  further  emendations. 


*'No  wonder,  Sir  Frederic,"  said  Mr.  Sbtr- 
wood,  compassionating  the  baronet's  stiutisa 
—"no  wonder  your  proposal  is  not  wtaiui. 
Tltese  young  ladies  Mve  taken  their  aSun 
into  their  own  hands.  It  is  Leap-  Year.  Oae  sf 
them,  at  least,  (looking  to  his  daughter,)  kn 
made  good  use  of  its  privilege.  Tm  taitiaiivc, 
Sir  Frednic,  is  taken  from  ns." 

The  baronet  had  nothing  left  bnt  to  Mike 
his  politest  bow  and  lethre. 

"Reginald,  my  dear  boy,"  continued  ibe  M 

f ntleman,  "  give  me  yonr  hand.  Emily  is  rigki. 
don't  know  bow  I  should  part  wtai  her.  I 
will  only  m^te  this  ba^ain  with  }'0«,  RcginU 
—that  you  marry  os  both.  Yon  mut  not  tan 
mc  out  of  doors." 

Reginald  returned  the  pressure  of  his  kio^  I 
but  he  could  say  nothing.  Mr.  Sherwood,  how- 
ever, saw  his  answer  in  eyes  that  weic  ilMag  | 
involuntarily  with  lean. 


PILGRIMAGES  IN  PARIS. 


NO.  I.     TIC  TEMPLE. 


It  is  extremely  probable  that  not  one  English- 
man in  a  hundred  who  visits  Paris  ever  sees 
the  Tcmp|le,  or  is  even  aware  of  its  cxistotce; 
and  vet  it  is  decidedly  one  of  the  "lions"  of 
thclrrciich  metropolis.  Its  situation  is  however, 
so  anti- fashionable  and  unattractive  in  every 
way,  and  its  appmaches  so  unsavoury  and  in- 
ccuvcnient,  that  the  mere  seeker  after  amuse- 
ment, the  mere  idler  of  the  Ktie  de  la  Paix  and 
the  Palais  Royal,  would  never  ihiuk  of  exchang- 
ing the  gay  and  glittering  frivolities  of  those 
EngUsh-hau'ttled  localities  for  the  more  charac> 
terislic,  but  commercial  scene  which  he  would 
encounter  at  the  Temple. 

Almost  in  tlic  centre  of  the  Rue  du  Temple, 
and  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  a  foun- 
tain which  occupies  one  of  the  angles  of  an 
exteusive  square,  or  place,  stands  an  enomous 
timber  construction,  covered  by  a  slated  roof. 
To  describe  it  geographically,  we  would  say 
that  it  is  bounded  on  one  sitfe  by  the  Rue  du 
Petit  Thouars.  and  on  the  other  by  the  Rue 
PcTCee:  nor  can  we  give  a  belter  idea  of  it 
actually  than  testate  that  it  is  a  colossal,  gloomy, 
circular  rotunda,  surrounded  by  an  arched  gal- 
ler}',  and  supported  by  a  multitude  of  pillars ; 
the  whole  space  being  piled  with  raercnandise, 
in  manv  cases  from  the  floor  to  the  mof,  and 
presenting  a  busy,  bazaar-like  appearance,  which 
instantly  reminds  the  traveller  of  the  gigantic 
marts  of  Constantinople  and  Cairo. 

One  long  passage  separates  the  whole  space 
lengthways  into  two  equal  sections,  which  are 
in  their  turn  divided  and  subdivided  by  lateral 
and  transversal  pathways,  giving  ingress  to  the 
mvstcrious  recesses  of  the  extraordinary  edifice. 
All  new  articles  are  understood  to  be  probt- 
bited  at  the  Temple,  although  they  are  frc- 
qnently  to  be  found  there:  but  it  would  be  dif- 
ficult to  ask  for  any  thug  worn  and  apparently 


wortUess  without  success.  The  mtat  miarte 
cuttings  of  cloth  or  carpeting,  linen  rags,  aM 
iron,  copper,  brass,  and  lead:  bnUtw  lows  aa4 
broken  lunutnre;  decapitated  kitcboi  ntwiiih, 

Silchedmp  garments  for  both  sexes,  seme  a( 
em  grotesque  beyond  description,  tricked  eat 
with  shreds  of  tartan  and  triaunings  of  mik- 
eaten  fur;  shoes  and  slippers,  alike  to^ess  mi 
beclless :  old  horse-gear,— in  short,  second-bsai 
goods  of  every  description— from  the  fiockkedt, 
so  universal  in  inferior  French  booses,  to  iks 
m(»t  tttter  rubbish,  are  to  be  seen  on  oae  side; 
while  on  the  olherj  forminx  a  attrange  contrast 
from  the  tattered  fteku  and -dtiMoIoared  abairi, 
of  the  poinarde,  may  hefonnd  the  aaiiqaekie- 
cade,  rich  poinulace,  and  rococo  jewda  ef  W 
ried  centuries. 

It  is  to  the  Temple  that  th€  poor  and  iadu- 
trious  menagere  of  the  lower  ranks  bends  kor 
steps  to  look  for  pieces  of  linen,  woollen,  col- 
ton,  and  print,  to  repair  the  clothes  of  berhus> 
band  and  children,  when  both  buyer  and  seller 
patiently  and  earnestly  lam  over  piles  ef  dl^* 
fans,  in  order  to  match  a  gown  or  a  «-aistco»i, 
m  which  they  are  almost  certain  uHimalely  W 
succeed.  It  is  to  the  Temple  that  the  bud- 
working  mritette  carriea  her  little  capital,  «dm 
she  has  oocome  amhitieas,  and  resolves  that 
her  savinxs  shall  serve  to  establish  her  rfm 
■les  meubfes;  that  so  she  mav  have  a  hoate  ef 
her  own  in  the  fourth  or  fifth  story  of  a  borne 
where  there  is  a  porlier  at  the  nte  aad  aa 
equipage  au  premier.  It  is  to  the  Temple  ibst 
the  unhappy  inecbanie,  whose  latgo  ftmily  and 
daily  necessities  have  compelled  him  to  aban- 
don bis  household  goods,  some  to  the  aien<  tit 
piilft  and  araw  in  aen  of  rent  for  Us  namw 
garret  to  an  ineaorable  landlord,  lutrka  to  le- 
|dace  his  ganUture^  when  a  andilan  accamaa 
of  labonr  or  of  profit  gives  himavision  of  k•^ 
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(er  days.  In  sliort,  the  T«n|4e  is  the  geiwnl 
and  nevar-failing  resource  of  the  needy  classes. 
No  natter  what  may  be  the  natare  of  their 
vants,  tfaej  cao  supply  them  there  for  less  dm* 
Bey  and  at  a  less  expense  of  lime  and  tronble 
dun  elsewhere. 

Nor  is  the  ear  less  employed  than  the  eve 
among  (be  intricacies  of  the  Temple;  for  loe 
Romerons  traders  of  the  place,  oBtrammeUed 
by  that  sense  of  solf-importaiire  which  confines 
oilier  trades-people  to  tlieir  shop'Oonniers,  and 
leadics  tliem  to  be  conicnt  wiih  vnianiary  cos* 
tomers,  have  no  such  feeling  lo  control  their 
eagerness:  and  they  eonscquenily  assail  yon 
on  all  sides  widi  a  continued  vociferation  of 
*'MatsI  Toyez  done,  madame,  que  de  belles  choses 
son!  ramass^es  dans  man  maf^tin:"  '*Ed- 
ttei  ehea  moi,  ma  belle  dame,  j'ai  dc  quoi  choi- 
sir  en  loots  ^nres:"  '^tvocdel'argcnt  oo  pent 
loot  avoir  it  mon  comptoir,  messieurs  et  mcs- 
4>mes;  tant  Tulile  quo  I'agr^able:  et  tout  fort 
a  la  mode:"  reminding  one  forcibly  of  the  old- 
en lime  inLondon,  with  its  **What  d'ye  lack?" 
Nor  is  it  less  curious  to  see  the  vehement  crowd- 
ia^  crashing,  and  jostling,  consequent  upon  the 
streonoos  efiorts  made  by  each  separate  indivi- 
dual to  attract  attention;  or  to  remark  the  per- 
fleet  good  haraovr  with  which  freqncnt  colli- 
sions take  plare,  only  to  be  succeeded  by  a 
eoeiteoos  "Pardon,  mon  ami*:  je  ne  te  croyois 
fU  si  pres  de  moi,"  without  one  vestige  of 
auer  or  bitter  feeling.  - 

Many  of  the  miniature  shops  in  the  Temple 
are  kept  by  the  wives  and  daughters  of  artisans, 
who  are  not  possessed  of  sufficient  capital  to 
establish  iliemselvcs  as  regular  marchandrs  in 
Ike  city;  while  others  are  leiianted  by  Jews, 
sad  acrvants.  mho.  having  laid  aside  a  portion 
of  Ibeir  yearly  gains,  at  length  become  inlected 
by  an  idea  of  independence,  and  accordingly 
•eeure  a  stall  in  this  emporium  of  sundries. 
Urns  it  becomes  the  great  Hep6t  for  every  de- 
Kripiion  of  surplus.  The  artisan  sends  'there 
the  articles  wbicn  he  produces  during  his  hours 
of  leisure:  the  Jew  every  stray  piece  of  pro- 
KTiY,  of  whatever  nature  it  may  be,  of  which 
M  bopes  to  make  money ;  while  the  ex-domcs- 
tic  pnrcfaases  from  the  waiting-women  with 
*kom  she  is  acqnainled,  all  the  cast  garments 
*f  their  modish  mistresses,  and  retails  them  to 
(he  hmrgeoiMe  and  the  friteUr^  by  whom  they 
tn  metamorphosed  into  other  shapes,  anil 
waverted  to  nses  for  which  they  were  never 

SWIQt. 

h  most  not,  however,  be  supposed  that  all 
<be  merchandise  in  this  Parisian  bazaar  is  cnm- 
P«scd  of  such  refuse  as  we  have  named.  Far 
inm  it.  In  addition  to  the  few  articles  of  by- 
splendour  which  we  have  already  enume- 
wlei,  many  things  may  there  be  {inrchascd 
mile  as  valuable  as  in  their  original  stale,  for 
jwvM-  tbee  hundred  per  cent  less  than  they 
••"■eriy  cost.  The  looltei^on  must,  indoed^  in 
May  cases,  marvel  how  coruin  articles  found 
j[|*j^way  there  at  all ;  but  he  cannot,  ncver- 
™ww,  suspect  the  integrity  of  their  transit, 
•w  (here  is  no  attempt  at  disguise:  an  accps- 
•*w  of  care  in  their  display  being  the  oulv 
™«w»tance  in  which  their  mode  of  sate  dif- 
"**  mm  dial  of  the  veriest  litter  in  the  place. 


This  fact,  if  ioqoired  into,  can.  however,  be  at 
once  explained,  and  it  involves  the  tragedy  of 
die  Temple.  They  are  the  wreck  of  suddenly 
exhausted  fortunes— the  debt  of  the  gambler— 
the  inheritance  of  iho  widow— the  membra  dis- 
jecta of  the  bankrupt  How  many  aching  hearts, 
how  many  burning  eyebalb,  had  looked  their 
last  upon  the  cherished  objects  familiar  to  them 
for  years,  ere,  with  lingering  and  relociant 
steps,  tlie  victims  of  imprudence  or  misfortune 
to  whom  they  once  belonged,  had  sought  amid 
the  recesses  of  the  Temple  a  purchaser  for  these 
poor  remains  of  iheir  previous  |m>speriiy! 
What  tales  could  not  the  owners  of  those  small 
dose  shops— if  shops  they  may  indeed  be  called 
— tell  of  the  agony  of  spirit,  of  the  choked  sob, 
the  smothered  accent,  and  the  proud  shame,  of 
those  by  whose  misfortunes  tney  have  been 
stocked  with  a  description  of  merchandise  which 
serves  lo  redeem  the  consequence  of  the  Temple, 
and  save  it  from  the  reputation  of  being  the 
Uag-fair  of  Paris! 

bi  one  of  the  lateral  passages  to  which  allu- 
sion has  been  already  made,  might  have  been 
seen,  a  (w  years  ago*,  a  carefully  arranged  and 
attractive  comofoir,  filled  with  those  prettytriftcs 
which  socceea  each  other  so  rapidly  among  the 
elegantes  of  the  French  capital.  In  £ngland, 
a  woman,  not  merely  of  fashion,  bnt  even  of 
respectability,  considers  it  beneath  her  conse- 
qnence  to  be  seen  vrilh  a  trinket,  however  grace* 
lul  and  becoming,  which  is  not  made  of  cosily 
materials;  and,  therefore,  of  an  intrinsic  value, 
which,  should  she  not  be  sufficienily  wealthy 
lo  enable  lier  lo  have  her  jewels  re-set  every 
third  or  fourth  season,  compels  licr  to  appear 
in  ornaments  which  have  survived  the  mm/e; 
but  in  France  snch  is  far  from  being  the  case; 
for,  provided  the  Ujou  be  pretty,  and,  above 
all.  calculated  lo  hei;;hten  her  attracliuiis,  a  Pa- 
risian fashiunist  will  wear  it,  however  cheap 
the  material:  and  by  this  concession  she  is 
enabled  to  throw  it 'aside  when  the  fancy  to 
idiich  it  owed  its  invention  has  passed  *bv. 
Hence  trinkets  of  this  deseriplion  are,  in  Parfs, 
familiarly  called  mode*  de  fvime  jouTt;  and 
as  the  system  is  universal,  so  no  one  is  deterred 
from  this  elegant  economy  bv  any  apprehension 
of  the  comments  of  a  Mrs.  Gruiidy. . 

Of  articles  of  this  natare,  it  wilt  at  once  be 
nnderatood  that  there  is  always  a  profusion  at 
the  Temple:  and  that,  turn  in  which  direction 
he  may,  the  visitor  is  sure  to  encounter  a 
qoanlily  of  this  valueless  trinkelry :  bnt  nowhere 
can  he  now  find  it  in  such  profusion  and  variety, 
or  following  so  closely  upon  tho  prevailing 
mode,  as  he  might  have'  done  at  the  stall  which 
we  have  already  iiientioucd;  and  of  which  the 

f residing  priestess  was  the  young  and  pretl^ 
^licic  Lebriin.  Scarcely  had  a  bandeait,  a 
fironiere^  or  a  bracelet,  lost  its  vogue  in  ilw 
snhnn  of  the  gentry,  then,  even  before  it  had 
found  its  way  to  the  nlage  or  the  gmnsmile, 
it  might  bo  seen  in  one  of  the  glass  cases  of 
la  petite  Felicie;  and  she  was,  in  consequence, 
(he  oracle  of  the  third-rale  coouettes  and  pettten- 
mattrewes  who  frequented  toe  Temple  for  ihe 
pnrjioses  of  traffic  Nor  did  she  fail  to  display 
among  her  treasures  a  variety  of  studs,  pins, 
and  signet-rings,  all  looking-'  eiaetly  like  gold;" 
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Cur  wbiob  she  (amni  a  nady  sale  among  the 
mart  cleiis  and  anbiiions  soldlerv.  We  are 
now  speaking  of  the  coanlcr  of  Felicie  in  its 
palmv  da^s,  for  «ben  she  was  first  estaUisked 
in  the  lemple,  nothing  could  well  be  more 
meagre  titan  the  arrangements  that  had  been 
made  for  her.  It  was  in  the  Month  of  March 
that  she  took  possesion  of  her  Httie  shop.  AH 
the  Merchandise  that  it  contained  amonnled 
only  to  the  value  of  fifteen  or  sixteen  fmncsj 
but  as  it  had  been  pnrcbased  most  advaaUcc- 
oQsly  by  her  widowed  mother,  the  vonng  trader 
was  Uught  10  hope  (hat  it  might.  If  cleverly 
retailed,  realise  twice  the  sum.  Her  personal 
comforts  were  a  ckenffe-aieH  filled  with  chai^ 
coal  ashes,  a  brown  pipkin  coniainiDg  some 
vegetable  soup  (which  she  was  instraeted  to 
warm  over  the  said  ashes  when  she  became 
hungry),  a  Urge  slice  of  bread,  a  bonch  of 
dried  grapes,  a  metal  «M>on,  and  a  wboden  chair 
with  a  rusk  seal.  Her  kxuries  were  a  light 
heart  and  her  missal. 

For  three  wearjr  days  sat  F^licie  among  her 
scanty  property,  deriving  her  onlv  amnsement 
from  occasionally  clasping  a  bracelet  about  her 
own  pretty  wrist,  and  then  assiduondy  rubbing 
it  witn  the  piece  of  leather  intended  to  eflace 
any  traces  which  might  he  left  upon  it  when 
it  had  been  handled ;  or  putting  a  heavy  gilt 
ring,  gay  with  a  gen  of  coloured  glass,  upon 
her  slender  finger,  and  laughing  to  herself  as 
it  twisted  round  and  ronnd,  anpelled  by  its 
own  sixe  and  weight. 

Bot  the  reader  has  not  yet  been  formally 
inlroduced  to  the  little  mttrckmndt  du  Temple. 
Felicie,  at  the  period  in  which  wo  are  about 
to  take  up  her  ston'.  had  just  nompleted 
her  sixteenth  }ear.  She  was  of  the  middle 
height,  but  so  slight  and  hamouiously  mould- 
ed that ,  at  the  first  glance ,  she  appeared 
to  be  considerably  above  it:  her  eyes  were 
large  and  of  a  clear  full  brown,  while  the  long 
black  lashes  by  which  they  were  veiled  made 
them  seem  several  shades  darker  than  they 
really  were;  her  hands  and  feet  were  a  dream 
of  beauty;  and  her  abundant  hair,  which  had 
just  escaped  being  of  the  deepest  black,  was 
arranged  with  the  care  and  neatness  peculiar 
to  the  firinettn  of  France  and  Germany  In 
shoH,  Felicie  Lebrun,  with  her  bri^t-colonred, 
close  fitting  bodice,  her  ample,  but  somewhat 
short  bUck  petticoat,  her  dainty  cAousiif  and 
her  radiant  countenance,  was  one  of  the  pret- 
tiest specimens  of  her  class  and  country  upon 
which  any  stranger  would  have  wished  to  look. 

For  three  davs  she  sat  there,  playing  with 
her  baubles,  and  occasionally  reading  a  prayer 
or  two  from  her  Here  des  keuret,  but  although 
«  crowd  of  cnstoniers  wsscd  into  Ibc  Temple, 
and  that  a  groat  tieal  of  chatting  and  chaffering 
went  on  around  her.  no  one  seemed  to  want 
her  rings  or  her  bracelots:  and  her  little  heart 
was  heavy  as  shu  relururd  to  her  mother's 
narrow  apartment  each  evening,  with  her  gliiler- 
ing  goodis  carefully  packed  id  a  little  basket 
suspended  from  her  arm,  and  saluted  the  patient 
woman  with  a  melanoholie,— 

'*<le  ne  sais  pourqnoi,  nuunan,  mais  je  n'ai 
nra  veodn,  et  cependaut  " 

"Courage,  courage,  ma  fiUe,    was  the  con- 


stant reply:  "fpk  coaMMnee'par  na  pen  da 

malheur,  finit  par  beaocoup  debonlwur.-~Take 
more  pains  in  Inying  out  your  trinkets  to  mnnuw, 
and  who  knows  bat  yon  may  have  bettci 

fortune." 

Felicie  followed  her  mother's  counsel  an4 
took  courage;  and  it  so  chanced  that,  on  (be 
following  day  two  young  lovers,  on  the  era 
of  marriage,  were  attracted  by  her  pretty  banblo. 
and  began  to  bargain  wim  ber.  They  hat 
walked  from  the  other  side  of  the  Port*  Sl 
Umts,  where  the  father  of  the  bride.elect  kept 
a  wine-skop,  and  they  had  alraady  slrdled 
about  the  streets  for  a  couple  of  konn  before 
they  entered -the  Temple:  so  Felicie  requested 
that  mademoiselle  would  give  herself  the  trouble 
to  walk  behind  the  counter  and  take  a  s«at; 
and  iltat  monsieor  would  have  the  politeness  ts 
pardon  her  for  nut  having  a  second  chair  ts 
ofi'er  for  his  accommodation;  and,  in  short,  she 
was  so  engaging  and  agreeable,  that  befon  Iba 
little  party  separated,  Rosalie  and  her  lover 
kad  pnrckased  nearly  all  tke  stock  in  trade  of 
the  widow's  ekild,  and  tkey  kad  nntnally  c«n- 
mnnicated  their  several  histories,  and  swen 
an  eternal  friendship. 

Again  and  again  the  two  ^rls  met  at  lbs 
Teroule;  and,  ultimately,  FelicM  tiMk  kerfnsai 
to  ine  small  but  neat  cbuaber  of  her  mother, 
who  occupied  an  entrtiot  in  the  Rue  Marceaa, 
where  she  gained  a  scanty  sub&isicnca  ler 
herself  and  her  daughter  as  a  rmtmudem^ 
Madame  Lebrun  received  the  young  stranger 
very  ktndlyi  for  she  kad  akeady  becemc  *c- 

Juaintod  witk  her  through  the  nwdium  of  Ftitcis's 
aily  comments  and  narnliens,  and  kad  takes 
can  to  ascertain  tke  respectability,  not  oaly 
of  the  demoiselle  herself,  but  also  of  her  family; 
and  ber  meek  spirit  wa^  gladdened  by  iw 
thought  that  her  little  Felicie  would  have  a 
friend  of  her  own  age,  for  kiiherto  sbo  hU 
known  no  companion  but  hcxself,  and  she  «v 
worn  down  by  anxieties  and  cares,  and  afiorde4 
bot  poor  fellowship  to  a  gay  and  buoyant  spirit. 

In  return  for  this  courtesy ,  MademoiseHs 
Aosalie  invited  the  pretty  Templar  to  qwnd  s 
Sunday  with  ker  at  ner  ialken  home— s  wlwk 
Sunday!  as  F'^ido  in  tko  exuberance  of  ber 
ddigkt  expressed  it  when  tke  prospect  of  ibisi 
ker  first  iiolyday,  opened  before  ker— "(^ 
diwtanclie  lo¥te  entiereP'  To  kcrit  wasaviaioa 
of  beatitude!  And  when  the  happy  moruBgii 
length  dawned ,  its  earliest  beams  found  bar 
Ircssine  ber  fine  hair  before  the  only  loohiatr 

![Ibss  that  kad  ever  yet  reflected  atr  ye«g 
ovcliness, 

Eight  o'clock  bad  scarcely  ceased  strikiagt 
vthen  the  two  /riends  w6re  kneeling  togitbsr 
before  the  altar  of  a  neighbouring  courck  «•• 
gaged  in  reciting  the  moniag  mass:  and  a  vcvy 
pretty  picture  they  made,  witk  tko  closleriag 
columns  rising  around  ikem  in  dim  amjfiityf 
and  tke  cheifUMed  light  firom  the  sttisM 
windows  M'esving  its  flickering  mosaics  oa  tbs 
marble  pavement.  Rosalie  was  that  rue  p«r> 
sunage  in  France,  a  &ir  beaoty,  with  W9> 
grey  eyes,  light  brown  hair,  and  a  florid  con- 

tiexioii.    Like  Felicie ,  she  was  an  only  cbiw) 
ut,  unlike  our  less  fortunate  heroine,  she  «•> 
also  an  keiress.  SI.  Dubois,  kcv  bihH, 
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0^  sold  yriaty  bat  grew  it.  He  was  by  birth  a 
ProTCHial :  but  eveii  wiieo  he  resolved  to  establish 
hiBself  kor$  de  ta  kanikre  ot  Paris,  aad  thus 
Miancqtaie  the  **^«  rata,  e(  borne  eau-de-vie," 
in  wfaicb  he  dealt  from  the  city  does,  he  refused 
ta  dinose  of  his  little  patrimoay  iiear  Avignon ; 
and  tbence  he  drew  a  great  portion  of  the  ex- 
cellent wine  whkb  had  made  the  Rencontre  dea 
Kojrafnrr*,^  so  deservedly  popalar  in  the  neigb- 
boarhood.  As  be  freqnentty  observed  when 
conversing  with  a  castomer,  "He  bad  a  sen- 
tment  on  the  sabjcct  of  his  paternal  inheritance 
— Avunon  was  classic  no«nd-hia  land  lay 
Mar  Vanclase,  and  was  irrigated  by  the  waters 
of  that  eelcbraled  fonntain.  He  eoold  aot  And 
ni  his  heart  to  sell  saeb  a  possession,  and  then 
replace  it  by  a  mere  spot  of  land  near  the 
capital;  more  particularly  in  these  times,  when 
tbe  mania  for  building,  and  the  rage  for  forli- 
ficatioDs,  made  such  a  gdcAis  of  overy  place 
within  reaob!''  And  iKien  he  hummed  a  few 
bars  of  some  old  Provencal  ballad,  which,  in 
its  torn,  was  followed  up  by  ihe  sdf-gratula- 
lory  remark  that,  "Come  what  might  to  the 
Rencontre  de$  Voyageurs,  his  pretty  Rosalie 
was  sure  of  a  home  and  an  income  at  Avignon." 

Sneh  were  the  new  Iriends  of  F6licie;  and 
it  were  vain  te  attempt  a  description  of  her 
ddiaht  during  that  long,  bright  Sunday,  when, 
IS  nough  her  present  wijoyment  were  not 
noagh,  H.  Dubois  conrteonsly  invited  her  to 
the  wedding  whkh  was  to  take  place  during 
the  followiK  month,  and  declared  his  intrnlion 
of  escorting  ner  home  in  person  in  the  evening, 
in  order  to  extend  the  allenlion  to  Madame 
Lebrnn,  gallantly  observing  that  Mademoiselle 
WIS  too  young  and  too  handsome  to  be  a  con" 
rice  de  notes  in  the  bowse  of  a  widower  with, 
oat  the  fmardian^ip  of  her  mother,  even  al> 
dwagh  aU  die  giests  were  as  pmdent  as  a 
pmtocol. 

This  was  Mid  at  table,  where  a  feast  was 
mead  mch  as  Fdlieie  had  never  before  seen. 
There  wajt  a  noupe  an  hieuf,  a  bouiUi  served 
with  melon,  a  pouirt  aux  ekovT,  a  dish  of 
itevcd  spinach,  a  slice  of  frugere  cheese,  and 
I  dessert.  The  little  marchande  felt  satisfied 
Ihit  the  wish  of  her  heart  was  now  accomplished, 
and  that  she  had  indeed  got  into  la  bonne  to- 
^ti.  In  the  evening,  a  neighbour  who  per- 
formed professloBally  on  the  violin,  chancing 
to  tin  in  to  have  a  little  chat  with  the  worthy 
nberghte,  afforded  what  the  French  people 
Mver  fail  to  profit  by— Ihe  opportunity  of  a 
dance:  and,  accordingly,  a  quadrille  was  soon 
formed  on  the  turf  in  the  garden,  the  two 
Isvers  being  vis-a-iHs  to  N.  Dnbois  and  Fd- 
lieie; to  this  succeeded  a  waltz,  and  then  again 
a  quadrille :  but  just  as  they  wore  about  tn  re- 
wmmence  the  latter,  two  or  three  acqnainl- 
anees  of  eiAer  sex,  attracted  by  the  sound  of 
the  instrument,  walked  into  the  garden,  and 

red  the  dancers  as  a  maUer  of  course.  Equal- 
of  conrse  M.  Dvbnis  ro«i  lost  his  pretty 
Hfteer:  for  the  quadrille  was  scarcely  over, 
vben  a  votmg  man  in  a  mMilnry  undress  walked 
«p  to  Ftiicie,  and  aAod  Ae  honour  of  her 
und  for  the  next  wahx. 

This  was  aeodier  golden  nMmcnt  for  the 
Httle  marekmde.  Sinoe  *e  death  «f  her  falherj 


which  happened  when  die  was  yet  a  child,  her 
widowed  m<Mher  bad  with  difncnlty  contrived 
to  support  herself  and  her  daughter ;  and,  under 
such  cwcumstances,  it  ia  not  sorprisng  that 
she  had  no  friends  anxious  to  lake  upon  them- 
selves the  responsibility  of  tnlrodoctog  a  pretty 
and  ^nniless  girl  to  scenes  of  gaiety  totally 
unsniled  to  her  fortunes.  Thus  Felicie  had 
never  known  what  it  was  to  be  an  object  of 
attraction  to  strangers,  or  to  listen  to  the  sweet 
but  dangerons  voice  of  (lattery :  and  she  had 
not  made  mure  than  a  momentary  pause  after 
her  first  whiri  over  the  springy  turf  with  her 
handsome  partner,  when  her  eye  began  to 
brighten,  and  hw  cheek  to  flush,  as  she  listen- 
ed to  his  honeyed  words. 

M.  Dubois  looked  on  with  a  feeling  of  anx- 
iety, when,  after  a  second  quadrille  had  been 
danced,  and  then  a  third,  he  remarked  that  his 
daughter's  new  friend  still  continued  on  the 
arm  of  her  cavalier,  as  if  either  unconscious 
or  careless  that  the  other  members  of  the  im- 
promptu ball  had  repeatedly  changed  their  part- 
ners; and  that  the  young  man,  whom  he  now 
saw  for  the  first  time,  but  who  had  accompanied 
the  frmity  of  his  imghbonr  M.  Vigeron,  the 
draper  (which  circunutaace  be  considered  as 
a  si^cfent  goarantee  for  his  respectability), 
was  totally  occupied  in  endoavoonng  to  pro-, 
duce  a  favourable  impression  i^on  his  pretty 

EBrtner.  The  undertaking  was  evidcntlv  not  dii- 
cult;  and  the  delight  of  Felicie  rendered  her 
beauty  so  radiant,  that  all  eyes  were  soon 
turned  upon  herself  and  M.  Jacques,  for  such 
was  the  name  by  which  the  stranger  had  been 
made  known  to  his  host. 

Less  unsophisticated  eyes  than  those  of  the 
aubergixte  and  his  friends  might,  however,  have 
discovered  in  die  manner  of  the  young  man 
a  tinge  of  haughtiness  which  was*  with  some 
difficulty  suppressed,  until  admiration  of  his 
fair  partner  swallowed  up  every  other  feeling, 
and  ne  became  as  gay,  as  natural,  and  as  ab- 
sorbed by  pleasure,  as  those  about  htm.  lie 
was  tat),  slight,  and  dark-eyed,  about  twenty- 
three  or  four  years  of  age,  with  rich  black 
hair  clustering  in  heavy  masses  about  Ihs  fore- 
head, and  falling  low'  upon  his  neck,  and  a 
gracefulness  of  manner  conspicuons  even  in  a 
Frenchman,  lie  possessed,  too,  a  low,  sweet 
voice,  tempered  mto  harmony— a  rare  charm 
among  his  countrymen— and  a  choice  of  wonts 
of  which  even  Felicie  felt  the  attraction,  though 
she  was  ignorant  of  its  cause.  Was  it  surpris- 
ing that  these  were,  indeed,  happy  moments 
for  her? 

"It  i9  easy  to  see  that  mademohelle  is  a 
Parisian,''  said  her  partner,  as  Ihej'  paused  for 
a  moment  to  take  breath  after  the  evolutions 
of  a  long-protracled  $auteu$e,  which  they  hid, 
as  usual,  executed  together.  "No  women,  save 
those  of  Paris,  accomplish  this  joyous  walla 
as  though  they  liad  winged  heels. ' 

"  It  is  true  that  I  was  bom  wilUh  the  har> 
riers,"  smiled  Felicie:  "but  monsieur  is  loo 
polite  to  compliment  me  on  my  dancing:  a  ball 
IS  to  me  so  very  rare  a  pleasure— and  yet  I 
should  not  lUte  to  believe  that  monsieur  meant 
onlv  a  persijlafe." 

**'Yon  are  right,  bttte  FdKde;  you  mnsl  do 
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me  no  mch  injoslice.  Bat  what  can  you  mean 
by  telling  me  (hat  to  yoa  a  ball  is  a  rare  plea* 
sure?  1  never  yet  have  imagined  that  there 
existed  a  pretty  woman  in  Paris  to  whom  her 
^inday  quadrille  was  not  as  indispensable  as 
her  Sunday  potage." 

^'\t  is  possible,  so;ne(imes,  to  miss  both  the 
one  and  the  other,"  said  tbie  little  marckande 
almost  gravely.  Tbc  ^ouug  man  paused  for  an 
instant,  and  looked  tnquiriugly  into  her  face, 
bnt,  as  she  did  not  continve  speaking,  he  re- 
sumed politely,  as  though  be  liad  been  uncoo* 
scions  of  (be  ambiguity  of  her  replr. 

"Ah!  madepwiselle  prefers  the  (ne^re.  Mo- 
demoiselle  a  lort—sbe  is  too  pretty,  too  en- 
gageante,  lo  give  up  the  joyous  ball  for  a  MoUe 
de  spectacle.  And  now  runs  your  taste?  Do 
you  better  love  the  vaudevilles  of  (he  Palais 
Royal  or  (be  melodramas  of  the  Porte  St 
Martin  ?  " 

"1  have  never  witnessed  either  the  one  or 
the  other,"  replied  F^licic,  qoietly. 

*'Mait  fi  done  I  you  are  surely  seekii^  to 
mystiiy  me,"  exclaimed  (he  young  man,  with  • 
gesture  of  incredulity.  "Never  witnessed  « 
representation?  Nay,*  then,  pray  tell  me  where 
yon  have  been  brought  up.' 

**  In  the  Rue  Harcean,"  said  F^licie,  answering 
the  question  lilerall);.  "And  perhaps  the  sur* 
price  of  monsieur  will  cease  when  1  toll  him 
that  we  are  \tty  poor.  My  mother  is  a  widow, 
who  earns  a  subsistence  as  a  Tavaudeiue ,  and 
she  is  so  clever  that  work  never  fails  her:  as 
for  me,  I  have  a  comptoir  in  the  Tei^le,  where 
I  retail  fri/oK/^ne— that  is,  monsieur  will  under* 
stand,  when  1  speak  of  bijouterie,  1  mean  teM 
modee  de  qninte-JoHTa—le»  jolies  objett  fiti  ne 
te  vendenl  pa»  ekert." 

The  stranger  smiled.  "  And  yet,  mademoiselle 
wears  neither  ring  nor  necklace." 

"Fi  done  d  voire  tour!  lanj^hed  F6Ueie;" 
"I  am  not  obliged  to  carry  my  comptoir  with 
mp  when  I  go  into  society." 

A.:;ain  did  M.  Jacques  look  at  bis  pretty 
partner  with  undisguised  astonishment.  *<lf  iIim 
simplicity  be  assumed,"  be  raamtiirod  lo  himself, 
"she  is  destined  lo  become  as  consummate  an 
actress  as  ever  trod  the  stage;— in  any  case, 
she  is  the  most  beaotifnl  little  fairy  that  my 
eyes  have  looked  npoo  for  the  last  twelve- 
montbs^and — vogue  /aya^e/— sbeis  welcome 
to  her  woman-wit." 

"lb!  yonder  is  Rosalie,  who  beckons  me," 
said  Filicic;  "Pardon,  monsieur,"  and  she  was 
moving  from  beside  him,  when  he  caught  her 
hand. 

'*  One  moment,  mademoixeUe :  I  am.  in  want 
of  some  bijouterie^l  should  like  to  be  your 
customer.  In  what  direction  is  your  comptoir  ?" 

seconde  aIKe  i  droite,  monsieur.  Je 
•orai  tri»  recnnnoissante,"  was  (be  hnnied  re- 
joindrr,  as  the  Innocent  and  light-heaileit  gii4 
hastened  to  obey  the  signal  of  her  friiHid. 

The  purpose  of  M.  Dnbois  was  answered; 
and,  on  her  jgaining  the  side  of  Rosalie,  lie  led 
her  awav  a  few  paces,  and  (hen  explained  what 
she  htd  been  far  from  suspecting:  namely, 
*'  that  all  the  world,"  as  the  worthy  aubitrgiete 
expressed  it,  alluding  to  the  score  of  persons 
then  pfeamtj  "were  remailuBg  ofom  (he  atten- 


tion paid  by  M.  Jacques  to  a  perfecl  strwgw, 
not  that  he  blamed  Madanoiselle  Felicifr-lK 
from  it~fbr  it  was  easy  to  perceive  that  Mr. 
Jacques  was  Irit  cowme-il-faut;  bat  he  had 
ascertained  that  to  voitin  Cmeaniag  31.  Vi> 
geron*)  knew  no  more  of  him  than  (hat  he 
was  a  very  good  customer,  and  always  foii 
for  bis  purchases  argent  comptont:  while  it 
bad  also  been  bulled  to  him  by  a  friend,  that 
the  honest  draper  had  some  reason  te  beUevc 
that  he  owed  the  pralifKe  of  the  handsamc 
stranger  to  a  glimp«e  which  he  had  accidenl* 
ally  caught  of  his  pretty  daughter  Macie;  aid 
Uiat  he  had  wuikcd  at  bis  frequent  visits  in  the 
hope  (hat  she  might  altimatelv  secure  bin- 
for  that  he  was  a  ion  parti  M.  Visem  had 
no  doubt,  from  the  mmmt  in  wUck  ha  tfent 
his  monev. 

"Thns'yot  ^>  ttw  F^licie.  that  yot 

must  do  youTself  justice,  aad  not  suffer  bim  U 
trifle  with  you,"  said  the  respectable  old  mm. 
"  For,  take  my  word  for  it,  tbere  is  semethiBj 
in  the  carting  Up  of  that  faOiard  which  tdia 
me  that  he  will  never  be  the  husbaad  of  a 
frUietU." 

"Husband!  "  echoed  hU  liMeuer.  "W'hatl 
ce  Mon^ettr-Ul  Surely  you  coaU  not  have 
dreamt  for  a  moment,  my  good  sir,  that  I  «a* 
so  vain,  so  weak,  as  to  believe  that  be  woaU 
ever  thiak  of  me,  save  as  the  poor  little  mar- 
rMande  du  Tematrl  Oh  no!"  and  her  cya 
flashed  fire,  and  her  brow  burnt  as  she  added 
with  eaergy,  "1  should  as  boob  hope  toman; 
an  angd!" 

"Pauvre  petite!'  sighed  M.  Dubois,  as  ht 
passed  his  haad  foadly  over  her  glossy  hair; 
"  aud  now,  va  fen,  and  make  awrry,  Unr  the 
hour  of  partinc  will  sooe  come;  biM  daace 
more  with  M.  Jacques:  for,  to  say  the  least,  it 
is  just  possible  that  it  may  make  an  neaiy  ot 
It  voinn." 

Felicie  readily  promised  to  obey;  and  ia 
another  moment  she  stood  up  beside  a  sprightly 
yonng  commis;  but  bv  some  strange  fatahiy, 
her  vit-a-tit  was  M.  Jacipies,  and  his  partner, 
the  fair  and  happy-lookiag  )larie  Vi^roa.  IV 
rest  of  the  eveauig  passed  over  wiihoat  aay 
inctdwit  worth  recording.  Twice  did  H.  JacqiMi 
renew  bis  claim  to  the  hand  ot  Wilkiei  M 
each  tinw  M.  Dubois  had  so  well  taken  hu 
measures,  that  she  was  already  provided  win 
a  cavalier.  At  nine  o'clock,  ae  gaod-hearted 
old  auberffiste  accompanied  her  himself  to  the 
Rue  MaKoau,  and  delivered  her  up  safely  to 
her  iitother;  to  whom  he,  in  due  form,  presenlec 
the  in\itation  to  his  daughter's  marriage,  which 
was  gratefully  acknowledged,  for  it  was  loag 
since  (he  poor  widow  hM  kaowa  njonrde 
file. 

On  the  marrow,  H.  Jacoacs  did  bo4  Ciu  [• 
present  hiiaself  at  the  stoll  of  Felicie,  who  Unsh- 
ed deeply,  although  she  scarcely  knew  wheie- 
iafo.  as  she  saw  him  approach.  He  most,  in- 
deed, as  our  heroine  whispered  to  herself,  have 
beea  in  want  oi  biiouterie'.  for,  after  purchssiag 
a  mass  of  false  finery  for  himself,  of  which  ht 
did  not  once  inquire  the  price  as  he  deeidsi 
on  i(s  possession,  he  required  so  many  pnt'T 
trifles  for  a  petite  eoumne  ia  the 
a  grand-anat  u  towa,  that  mc«  mora  fekm 
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kmi  her  counter  eovnvd  with  vmnty  cases. 
Bit  tlWBf  by  sono 

iuupn  Mill  linfered  m  the  desert  he  bad  mde, 
Ulkmg  over  the  ball  of  the  previona  evenin^^ 
ud  aajrisg  kind  and  flattering  thinp  of  Rosalie 
Dtbois  aod  her  xood-heartcd  father;  and  of 
Marie  Vi^nm  and  the  old  draper;  oocaaionaliy 
laimdung  a  sneer,  and  sometimes  even  indalg- 
iog  in  a  hearty  laagh,  at  the  underbred  pre- 
teasimi  of  the  smart  young  clerk  with  whoin 
the  had  lerminated  bw  evening;  and  then  more 
SHioidy  leqaestUi^  that  die  wooU  mot  lose 

Stine  im  mpleaisliijig  her  eeiiwloir  as  be 
eowHiaiioBS  from  a  seore  or  friends  en 
provAice  to  make  pirdiaBes  for  tbem:  and  by 
a  strange  &tality  they  aH,  by  his  aeconnt,  were 
hhowing  wider  a  mania  for  jewellery.  With 
a  wile,  and  a  "mU/e  proves,  MOMfmr.**  Felicie 
prsmisod  to  obey;  but  all  the  anxiety  o\  M. 
Jac^MS  to  obli^  bis  acqtiaintance  did  uotpre- 
TMi  his  loangrag  on  for  another  hoar  at  the 
■tall  of  our  little  heroine,  and  tbos  wilfnUy 
wasting  her  noniing. 

He  returned  again  and  again;  and  bnsy  eyes 
-for  Ae  Aeniiens  of  the  Temple  were 
Bst  wUhont  tbeir  social  politics,  and  tbeir 
utl^MCsal  dedoctions— began  to  rest  long  and 
often  upon  (he  eomptoir  of  the  widow's  child: 
lod  to  remark  that  ^e  tall,  dark  gentleman 
with  4k  black  eyes  was  a  very  constant  customer 
U  a  stall  little  calculated  to  contain  such  mer- 
chandise as  a  person  of  his  appearance  might 
be  supposed  so  repeatedly  to  re<pire.  But 
F^Kcie  never  reflected,  and  M.  Jacques  did  not 
heed,  or  soff'er  himself  to  reflect,  upon  the  snr- 
abas  or  inferences  of  the  little  world  about 
them.  He  had  soon  become  conTinced  of  the 
aidessness  of  the  pretty  marelumie;  and  satis* 
M  himself  that,  far  from  being  Ae  actress 
w^ick  b«  had  at  first  been  tempted  to  believe, 
the  was  so  utterly  vnsnspicious  of  evil,  ihat 
her  very  innocence  was  her  best  defence.  From 
time  to  time,  as  he  hang  over  her  conoter, 
aActins  a  difficulty  in  the  choice  of  the  trin- 
kets wnieh  he  was  about  to  purchase,  and  again 
uid  again  assisting  Felicie  to  snap  and  resnap  the 
kitcelets  and  ckainn,  in  order  to  convince  himself 
Aat  the  springs  were  good— an  occupation  in 
vhieh  the  slender  fingers  of  the  Hni«  trader 
WK  seen  to  so  much  advantage,  that  he  found 
it  Mccssaty  lo  test  the  quaKtr  of  every  article 
Vith  a  care  and  precision  hioily  commendable 
ia  so  young  a  man— he  bad  ventured  itpon  a 
KMenee  or  two  which  to  a  more  worldly  ear 
ftn  that  of  our  heroine  would  have  conveyed 
a  meaning  calculated  to  convince  her  that  M. 
Mcqnes  was  not  perfectly  disinterested  in  his 
ftlronage}  but  to  that  of  Fdlicie  they  seemed 
M  more  than  kind  and  coarteoua  words,  which 
me  received  with  the  more  gratitude  Ihat  be 
tte  tnt  who  had  seemed  to  convene  with 
Mr  with  plenanre,  and  who  had  mnbled  her  to 
in  me  snpport  of  her  mother. 
That  did  tUngs  progress  until  the  marriage- 
Jl*?  of  Marie  Dubois;  and  so  mecessfol  had 
"*eB  die  commerce  of  F^Ucie,  thanks  lo  the 
Pannage  of  M.  Jacques,  and  me  extraordinary 
*^ne  «{  bis  lAsent  connexions  lo  supply  them* 
*wrm  wiA  trinkets,  that,  for  first  time  in 
■V  nf^  4m,  m  that  monria^  w  ahe  atood  be- 


fore her  little  miiror,  hdield  herself  in  a  mus- 
lin dress,  vM  robe  de  percale  Anftaise,  with 
a  riband  about  her  slender  waist  of  the  palest 
blue,  and  a  pair  of  while  silk  gloves. 

"Sttis-Je  done  belle,  mamanY"  she  exclaimed 
triumphantly,  as  she  put  the  finishing  touch  to 
her  dress  by  attaching  to  her  girdle  a  bouquet 
which  bad  been  left  at  her  door  at  sunrise,  as 
she  was  informed  by  the  portiere,  by  a  '*  bean 
monsienr;  roais,  dianlre,  uit  tout  beau  monsieur, 
tris  bien  convert,"  who  had  simply  said,  "poor 
Mademoiselle  Felicie,"  and  turned  away,  as 
though  he  were  afraid  of  being  questioned. 

Hie  pretty  bridesmaid  blushed  and  smiled  as 
the  old  woman  gave  her  the  fiowers ;  bot  strange* 
ly  enough,  she  shewed  no  curiosity  to  learn 
the  exact  appearance  of  the  oerson  who  bad 
displayed  so  welcome  a  knowleoge  of  her  tastes : 
on  the  contrary,  she  affected  so  liiile  disguise 
upon  the  subject,  that  when  Madame  Lebrun, 
in  reply  to  her  question,  answered  smilingly, 
"En  enet,  ma  fille,  tu  est  charmante,"  she  con- 
tinued, "And  this  beautiful  booqoetl  What  su- 
perb camationa!  H.  Jacques  must  have  bespoke 
tbem:  be  never  could  have  purchased  Aem  by 
chance  in  the  marrA^aiir-/KHn.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  tbe  bride  herself  will  have  more 
magnificent  fiowersi  Esl-U  aimablet  M.  Jac- 
ques !" 

"Will  he  he  de$  notres  to-day?"  asked  the 
widow,  as  she  gave  a  fresh  fold  to  her  shawl, 
in  order  to  conceal  an  unfortunate  stain  which 
had  resisted  all  her  efforts  to  remove  it.  A 
sudden  cloud  gathered  on  the  brow  of  Felicie. 
The  doubt  had  never  before  risen  on  her  mind ; 
hut  the  question  of  her  mother  at  once  gave  it 
birth.  No;  he  would  nof  be  at  Rosalie's  mar- 
riage. Rosalie  herself  had  not  indeed  said  so; 
but  M.  Dubois  had  told  her  on  that  happy  Sun- 
day when  she  was  his  guest  for  the  first  time, 
that  he  knew  nothing  of  M.  Jacques:  and  he 
had  since  remarked,  when  speaking  of  his  dansh- 
ler's  wedding,  that  the  friends  on  both  siaes 
were  so  nomeroos,  that  no  stranger  would  be 
invited.  Thus,  then,  there  could  he  no  hesita- 
tion in  decidihg  that  M.  Jacques  would  certainly 
not  be  one  of  the  eaests.  The  bouquet  in  ber 
girdle  had  lost  half  its  charm,  when,  as  the 
conviction  of  his  absence  from  die  festival  grew 
npon  her,  F6licie  again  glanced  down  upon  the 
fiowers  which  be  had  given  lo  her;  and  Uiere 
was  a  tear  in  ber  eye,  and  a  sadness  in  her 
tone,  as  she  replied,  '*!  do  not  know;  I  have 
not  heard. But  Madame  Le  Bnio  remarked 
neither  the  one  nor  the  other,  and  had  almost 
forgotten  Ihat  she  had  asked  the  question, — 
for  the  words  had  scarcely  escaped  her  lips 
when  she  remembered  that  she  had  not  locked 
up  the  important  basket  which  contained  all  tbe 
working  materials  upon  which  she  depended 
for  ber  subsistence. 

"Ak,  e'eat  vrai"  she  murmnred,  as  her  eyes 
seemed  to  plun^  into  the  very  depths  of  the 
chiffon*  which  it  contained ;  "to-morrow,  by 
mid-day,  those  black  silk  socks  must  be  taken 
home  to  M.Poiron,  who  is  lo  dine  out  en  lot- 
lelte,  and  who  has  no  others ;  and  that  terrible 
ba»-A-jour  that  I  commenced  tbe  day  before 
}rBsterdar,  and  that  will  be  wanted  the  first 
time  Madame  Beufl^  widws  to  be  en^mtmchie. 
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In  truth,  I  must  work  hard  to  recover  lost  time 
after  idline  lo-day." 

The  iDOustrious  widow  might,  in  her  turn, 
have  talked  on  for  ever,  for  Felicic  was  lost 
in  a  sea  of  mental  speculation.  Such  strange 
things  did  occur  at  times— really  most  extraor- 
dinary things;  and,  therefore,  who  could  tellt 
H.  JaMiaes  might  be  at  the  marriage  after  all; 
and  by  the  time  that  Madame  Lebmn  and  her 
fair  companion  bad  auiticd  their  apartment, 
and  locked  the  door  behind  them,  the  pretty 
Felicie  had  come  to  the  conclosion  that  M.  Uu> 
bois  could  not  pay  so  ill  a  compliment  to  hta 
neighbour  Vigeron  as  not  to  invite  his  friend 
to  Ine  wedding.  Felicie,  though  she  could  not 
have  rendered  reason  even  to  herself  for  (be 
repugnance  that  she  felt  to  do  so,  carefollv 
avoided  any  examination  into  the  motive  of  Al. 
Vigeroik  for  his  great  partialin^  to  BL  Jacques: 
afiier  all,  te  voisin  might  be  mistaken.  Hadonoi* 
selle  Marie  was  very  pretty  and  very  amiable, 
and  certainly  by  no  means  unwilling  to  receive 
the  homage  of  the  handsome  stranger;  bat  Fe- 
licie weir  knew  that  many  an  boar  which  a 

{treus  chevalier  would  have  passed  with  his 
ady-love,  had  been  spent  by  M.  Jacoues  beside 
her  counter  at  the  Temple ;  and  witn  the  intui- 
tive penetration  of  a  woman— and  need  we 
now  add  of  a  food  one?— she  felt  instinctively 
that  the  genliUe  petite  Marie  was  free  to 
bestow  her  heart  elsewhere,  without  the  risk  of 
entailing  a  single  pang  on  that  of  her  sapposed 
suitor. 

Nothing  could  be  more  warm  and  courteous 
than  the  welcome  of  M.  Dubois  to  the  widow 
and  her  child;  and  the  beauty  of  Felicie  was 
increased  tenfold  by  the  blush  that  stole  over 
her  cheek  and  brow  as  her  eye  fell  upon  the 
taU  and  graceful  form  of  the  individual  who 
bad  occupied  so  many  of  her  morning  thoughts. 
The  nocex  were  brilliant;  music  ana  dancing, 
feasting  and  flowers,  light  hearts  and  gay  Uugb- 
ter,  were  to  be  met  on  every  side;  but  uo 
guest  who  had  been  bidden  there  vras  half  so 
n^pv  as  Felicie,  for  M.  Jacques  had  told  her 
that  ne  loved  her;  and  the  iimocent  girl  had 
yet  to  learn  that  what  men  call  love  does  not 
always  entail  a  marria};e-foast. 

The  suD  had  set :  and  the  ball  which  succeed- 
ed the  substantial  and  joyous  supper  was  at  its 
beight.  Richer  costumes  and  more  cosily  jewels 
might  have  indeed  been  seen  at  a  reuniou  in 
the  Chauss^  d'Antin,  or  in  the  aristocratic  sa/ou 
of  the  Faubouis  St.  Gennain,  but  brighter  eyes 
and  fairer  ihces  could  nowhere  have  been  con- 
gregated together  in  greater  profusion.  All  the 
world  was  gay.  The  old  people  satin  groups, 
en^a^d  with  cards  and  dominoes;  occasionallv 
ouitting  their  game  to  join  in  the  dance  witn 
ueir  children,  aud  in  some  instances  with  their 
grandchildren,  and  then  resuming  their  more 
sedentary  amusements  with  an  added  (zest;  wfaUe 
the  younger  portion  of  the  party  appeared  to 
be  endowed  lor  the  occasion  with  unwearied 
8tr«igth  and  epirifs. 

It  was  at  this  period,  when  the  attention  of 
each  individual  was  fully  engrossed  by  the  en- 
ioyment  of  the  mofneot,  that  M.  Jacques  led 
his  pretQr  partner  from  the  heated  apaHmral  in 
«4iich  the  Ball  was  held,  to  die  cool  and  aooa- 


lighted  garden  of  Amr  host.   It  was  a  lim 
space  of  greater  length  than  width;  and  wmc  | 
that  portion  which  lay  near  the  honse  vai  de- 
dicated to  the  uses  of  the  kitchen,  and  kaowi 
as  the  potager,  the  more  distant  part  gndeiUy  1 
assumed  a  mote  ormuuented  aimeafaaee.  Ub> 
brageons  trees  were  scattered  ben  and  Aen; 
and  more  (kui  one  soft  peUmee,  looking  like 
a  stretch  of  velvet  in  the  moonli^t,  gave  a  | 
beantv  to  the  aspect  of  the  place.  But  ere  the  ^ 
bounaary  of  the  garden  was  attained,  tbe  trees  i 
thickened  into  a  dense  wood,  in  the  midst  of  ' 
which  stood  a  summer-room,  ur  pavilion.  •( 
rough  masonn.',  about  which  tbe  fair  hands  of 
RoMlie  had  'planted  a  variety  of  parasitical  i 
plants.  These  nad,  however,  not  thriven,  frev 
want  of  air  and  light,  and  where  they  sbeaU  i 
have  pot  forth  gay-coloured  or  sweet-»eente4  | 
flowers,  thm  had  produced  oalv  leaves,  bat 
those  in  such  rank  ud  wild  proraaiMi  thit  M. 
Dubois  had  been  compelled  to  cut  away  tbe 
clinging  masses  from  the  entrance  of  the  gsidea 

fiarlour,  the  remainder  of  whose  outline  was 
ost  aBMug  the  verdant  web  which  had  wwrra 
itself  like  network  over  every  portion  of  dw 
edifice. 

Felicie  and  her  partner  were  by  no  means  ibe  ' 
only  wanderers  in  that  sunset  solitude  oa  tbe  , 
night  in  question;  for  couple  afler  couple csm 
fnun  tbe  house  at  intervals  to  exchange  fang 
a  few  nuHuents  the  weariness  of  pleasoce  f«r  ' 
the  calmer  and  sweeter  enjoyment  of  the  pwe 
air  and  gentle  melodies  of  night. 

And  night  hath,  indeed,  its  melodies!  Tbe 
song-bird  of  the  darkness  may  be  silent,  M 
the  very  breeze  is  eloquent  of  music,  as  it 
breathes  among  the  leaves  of  tbe  tall  trees,  nA 
vibrates  through  tbe  heavy  foliage  of  the  dew- 
laden  plants.  It  cannot  fan  a  rose-bod  to  which 
it  does  not  give  a  voice;  tbe  whirr  of  the  bst  j 
and  the  bum  of  the  grey  beetle  join  in  tbe  dia-  | 
pason;  and  nature  seems  to  speak  tbe  more 
eloquuitly  when  the  world  sleeps. 

(ta  thb  occasion,  however,  the  little  woHe  \ 
of  the  rencontre  det  voyagtmrt  certainly  felt  : 
no  disposition  to  sleep,  ior  die  recesses  of 
garden  rang  with  laughter,  or  was  alive  wiA  \ 
uie  sound  of  those  low  nturmnrs,  and  those  \ 
lingering  steps  which  betokened  that  a  deeper  I 
feeling  than  mere  idle  merriment  filled  the 
hearts  of  the  wanderers.   None  of  those  wh«  i 
bad  hitherto  entered  the  garden  bad  strayed  | 
beyond  the  bright  patches  of  green  sward,  wbeie 
they  could  saunter  in  tbe  moonlight;  but,  ue- 
consciottsly  on  the  part  of  Felicie,  she  passed 
into  the  uttle  wood  with  her  lover  wtlbaat 
either  care  or  comment.  Absorbed  by  a  new 
and  delicious  sentiment,  die  felt  no  anxiety  to 
return  to  the  gay  scene  which  she  had  jatf 
quitted.  M.  Jacques  bad  told  her  that  be  lovN 
her.  None  would  harm  those  whom  they  rea^ 
love;  and  thus  she  followed  where  he  led, 
thinking  only  of  him,  and  not  wasting  a  look 
upon  the  path  in  which  he  was  her  g*M«- 
(iradnally  the  sound  of  the  music  fidleoj  W 
as  they  walked  slowly  onward,  dw  hand  m 
Felicie  clasped  in  that  of  her  eompuieR, 
his  eyes  fixed  umm  her  bhuUng  flice,  en> 
yihuia  du  inctMsnu  daritneis  pievmled  kis  dn- 
tingaisbug  its  onuui^  an  occHioMl  ^ 
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■eriT  ItDgther  still  reached  them  for  an  iasUnt, 
and  then  died  away,  leaving  the  silence  still  more 
done ;  but  ere  lon^,  these  oarsts  of  gaiety  fiuled 
dsOfOrcame  sofaintlyaponthewindasntlier  to 
blend  widi  than  to  dislarb  the  thoughts  ofthe  lovers. 

tn  this  mood  tiiey  reached  tM  pavilion,  and 
wkn  M.  Jaeqaes  bade  her  enter  to  repose  her^ 
self  aAer  her  ramhle,  she  complied  witnoat  he- 
atstion,  and  as  they  sat  there  side  by  side,  and 
be  told  her  again  and  again  how  devotedly  he 
loved  her,  and  that  his  whole  life  would  be  too 
short  to  pove  the  sinceritY  of  his  affection, 
Ae  felt  as  though  she  should  never  experience 
so  haopr,  so  blissful  a  moment.  An  hour  passed 
by:  Huame  Lebmn,  strange  to  say,  had  not 
ramulted  the  absmce  of  her  daughter,  for  die 
bad  been  engaged  at  dominoes  with  M.  Vigeron, 
ud  by  her  extraordinary  run  of  good  fortune 
had  gained  seven  sous  five  centimes.  No  won- 
der mat,  under  such  extraordinary  excitement, 
F^licie  was  for  a  while  forgotten. 

Hie  ball  was  still  jirogressing  gaily,  and  the 
cavaliers  were  wbirlmg  their  fair  partners  mer- 
rily through  the  mazes  of  the  rapid  waltz,  when 
F^licie  entered  the  apartment  hastily  and  alone, 
ud  made  her  way  through  the  crowd  to  the 
table  at  which  her  mother  sat,  still  oeeapted  at 
■be  everiasting  game  to  which  lAe  had  devoted 
herself  throughout  tfae  evening.  There  was  a 
deep  crimson  spot  upon  her  cheek,  uid  a  wild 
li^  in  her  eye,  which  bad  never  before  burnt 
rhere,  and  she  grasped  the  arm  of  the  widow 
with  convnlsive  energy,  as  she  whispered  into 
ber  ear,  "II  faaC  partir,  maman ;  il  nnt  partir 
a  I'lDStant " 

"Not  yet,  ma  fille.  not  yet,  replied  Bfadame 
Lebmii,  without  raising  her  eyes.  '*Do  you  not 
see  that  I  am  in  Inch?" 

"JDii  blme"  said  M.  Vigeron,  adding  another 
domiDo  to  the  grotescrae  monogram  on  the  table. 

"Voiiez-vou$P'  exclaimed  the  widow,  joyons- 
1;^:  "Monsieur  asks  for  white,"  and  she  ran 
Kr  eve  along  the  little  wall  which  was  built 
fore  her.  '*And  there  it  is;  double  white 
-and  monsieur  cannot  have  more,  and  so  1 
again— white  and  five;  and  I  have  now 
onnr  two  dominoes  left.'' 

Who  does  not  know  the  agony  of  such  a 
moneDt,  when  the  whole  being  engrossed  by 
OM  absoibiog  and  painlnl  feeling,  all  external 
tvoeationa  jar  upon  the  nerves,  and  make  the 
biili  ttrob  as  tbongb  it  were  bursting?  yfhen 
^  stand  frightfully  alone  amid  the  crowd, 
li^'iig  a  separate  existence,  tortured  by  a  se- 
puate  suffering,  and  forbidden  "to  See  away 
ud  be  at  rest,"  not  less  by  the  tempest  of 
onr  own  spirits  than  by  some  pettr'  convention 
ixltsm,  some  absurd  ceremony  of  the  world 
tbtmt  us.  Poor  F^licie!  she  lived  a  year  of 
1^  duriiu  the  brief  moments  when  she  stood 
were  beside  her  unsuspicious  mother,  watching 
W)  Moving  himds  and  dominoes,  whose  cvo- 
nliMB  conveyed  no  tangible  idea  to  her  mind, 
*i>d  tortured  by  the  ^orts  which  she  was 
compelled  to  make  to  look  calm  and  happy. 
But,  at  length,  the  same  was  over;  and  then 
*t  last,  Madame  Lebmn  had  leisure  to  attend 
Jo  the  request  of  her  daughter,  and  as  she  rose 
jitwi  her  chair  she  had  just  begun  to  expovtu- 
■»e  wift  a  "Craunent  done,  ta  venz  partir 
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d^ji?  Toi  qui  aime  tant  a  danser  "  when 

on  lifting  her  eyes  to  the  face  of  F^licie,  she 
was  ittstiBlly  stmck  by  its  expression  of  pain 
and  the  ezfteme  paUor  which  daring  the  last 
few  moments  had  aaceeeded  to  the  crimson 
flush  ^that  it  wore  upon  her  entrance  into  Ae 
apartment. 

"What  is  the  matter,  Felicie?"  she  asked, 
anxiously.    "Are  you  alarmed?  are  yon  ill?" 

"Ill— ill— very  ill,  mother.  Take  me  home: 
now— this  moment,"  gasped  out  the  yonng  girl. 

"But  how?  You  cannot  so  on  foot  in  snch 
a  state  of  suffering.  I  will  ask  M.  Dubois  " 

"Ask  nothing  of  M.  Dubois— of  any  one," 
was  the  harried  rejoinder;  "but,  if  you  love 
me,  let  ns  go;  now,  while  no  eye  is  upon  ns. 
I  will  tell  all  when  we  are  alone." 

Bewildered  by  her  daughter's  look  and  manner, 
the  widow  prepared  to  obey  without  expostulation 
or  comment.  Tnat  ihesufferinsofF^ticie  was  men- 
tal, she  saw  at  once ;  and  leading  her  into  a  small 
room  in  which  the  guests  had  deposited  theirshawls 
and  mantles,  she  hastily  folded  her  cloak  about 
her,  and  bidding  a  servant,  whom  she  met  in 
the  passage,  make  her  excuses  to  the  host,  and 
inform  him  of  her  daughter's  indisposition,  Uie 
widow  and  her  child  left  the  house  and  pro* 
ceeded  homeward.  During  their  walk,  not  a 
word  was  spoken  by  either,  for  they  nnrried 
on  as  thon^  fearim  of  being  overtaken;  but 
they  had  no  sooner  arrived  at  home  and  closed 
the  door  behind  them,  than  Felicie,  overcome 
and  exhausted  by  the  violent  effort  which  she 
had  made  to  control  her  feelings  for  so  long  a 
period,  burst  into  a  violent  passion  of  tears, 
and  wept  for  a  few  moments  uncontrollably, 
while  Madune  Lebrun  looked  on  in  wondering 
astonidiment,  but  judiciously  forbore  to  make 
either  comment  or  inquiry  until  the  first  hurst 
of  her  daughter's  grier  should  have  passed  over. 
At  length  the  poor  girl  became  more  composed, 
for  the  violence  of  hererootion wrought  its  own 
remedy:  and  then,  as  she  satbeside  her  mother, 
and  buried  her  fair  face  upon  her  shoulder, 
she  told  her  one  of  those  tales  of  wounded 
pride,  and  disappointed  affection,  and  injured 
modesty,  of  which  few,  indeed,  appreciate  all 
the  wrong  until  they  come  home  to  their  own 
hearths  and  hearts.  M.  Jacques  had  a  few  hours 
since  vowed  to  her  a  love  which  was  to  ter- 
minate only  with  his  existence,  and  she  had 
listened  to  him  with  that  deep  and  wordless 
joy  which  can  never  be  appreciated  save  by 
those  who,  like  herself,  have  unconsciously 
cherished  a  passion  to  which,  even  in  the  depttts 
of  dieir  own  hearts  they  have  not  ventured  to 
hope  for  a  retom.  Thus  had  she  listened,  and 
with  this  feeling  she,  when  she  at  last  found 
utterance,  confessed  that  his  love  had  awakened 
an  echo  in  her  own  bosom.  But,  alas!  her 
dream  of  bliss  lasted  not  long,  for  she  learned 
too  soon  how  he  loved  her— how  he  dared  to 
love  her.  She,  whose  pure  mind  had  never 
yet  engendered  one  thought  of  evil !— he  sought 
to  buy  her  with  gold— to  deck  her  disgrace  in 
jewels- to  make  her  his,  at  the  sacrifice  alike 
of  principle  and  pride  I 

Poor  Felicie  I  How  humbled  she  felt  as  she 
hung  upon  the  bosom  of  ber  mother,  and  re- 
membend  that  she  had  been  measored  by  the 
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eye  of  a  libertine,  and  insulted  hy  hia  tows. 
She  believed  at  that  moment  that  the  grave 
alone  could  hide  her  shame.  And  yet  what 
had  N.  Jacques  done  which  was  not  done  by 
scores  of  hi»  associates?  Did  men  cease  to  pro- 
fane the  name  of  affection,  and  to  whisper  words 
of  love  and  flattery  only  into  the  ears  of  her 
of  whom  ihev  seek  to  make  a  wtfe»  how  many 
a  courtly  ecoo  would  be  hashed  in  the  gilded 
saloons  of  rank  anil  wealth ;  how  many  a  breeze 
would  float  uufreighted  by  language  along  the 
bill-side,  and  in  the  solitary  valleys^  amid  the 
less  sofdiislicated  haunts  of  bnmbler  life  I 

Little,  indeed,  did  the  widow's  child  anticipate 
that  evening  that  her  persecution  had  but  com- 
menced, and  yet  it  was  so,  in  sooth ;  for  the 

Serseverance  of  H.  Jacques  nearly  drove  Ha' 
ame  Lebrun  and  her  innocent  F^iicie  to  des- 
pair. The  little  stall  at  the  Temple  was  aban- 
doned, and  the  weeping  girl  never  left  the  nar- 
row room  which  formed  her  borne,  save  to 
attend  with  her  mother  at  die  morning  mass. 
The  remainder  of  the  day  was  passed  in  assis- 
ting the  widow  in  her  needlewoik,  now  he* 
come  their  only  means  of  snbustence,  and  in 
the  triflin|  offices  retjnired  by  their  slender 
housekeepmg.  At  length,  even  their  last  re* 
source  became  precarious  from  the  scarcity  of 
work,  it  was  the  season  at  which  the  gay 
world  of  Paris  take  wing  for  their  ch&teaux 
and  couutry-hounesf  and,  that  the  wearers  of 
silk  stockings  and  bas-d-jour  who  remain  are 
only  of  that  class  who  themselves  repair  the 
ravages  they  make.  Want  was  upon  the  very 
threshold  of  the  ravaudeuae  and  her  persecuted 
child,  and  they  knew  not  in  what  direction  to 
tarn  for  help.  The  white  frock  in  which  ¥6- 
licie  had  ''assisted"  at  the  marriage  of  Rosalie 
Dubois,  and  the  shawl  in  which  the  widow 
bad  been  endimanchee  for  the  last  twelve  years, 
had  alike  been  carried  to  the  mont  de  pate, 
and  deposited  amou^  the  j>lcdges  of  misery  and 
guilt  accumulated  within  its  walls;  the  proceeds 
of  both  were  expended,  and  there  did  not  re- 
main work  for  more  than  a  couple  of  days  in 
the  basket  beside  which  they  sat.  What  m-as 
to  be  donef  Famine  stared  them  in  the  face, 
and  they  had  no  resource;  yet  even  in  that 
fretful  moment,  no  thonght  of  yielding  to  the 
reiterated  and  dazslin^  offers  of  M.  Jacques 
entered  the  mind  of  either  F^lieie  or  her  mo- 
ther; they  still  plied  with  ceaseless  industry 
the  needles  which  were  so  soon  to  lie  idle 
from  want  of  occupation;  and  though  each  wept, 
it  was  uncomplainmgiy,  with  those  silent  tears 
that  sear  the  eyelids  without  relieving  the  spirit. 
The  daylight  was  declining,  and  for  (hem  the 
day  was  nearly  over,  for  they  had  no  candle 
with  which  to  lengthen  out  tne  period  of  ta^ 
boar,  when  the  stairs  which  led  to  their  apart- 
ment creaked  beneath  the  pressure  of  a  harried 
tread,  and  the  bell  was  rung  sharply,  with  a 
violence  which  made  them  start. 

Who  could  come  to  them  and  at  such  an 
hour?  Each  glanced  timidly  upon  the  other, 
and  then  the  widow  rose,  and  prepared  to 
open  the  door,  as  she  said,  quietly,  "It  must 
he  a  mistake ;  some  stranger  wanting  onr  neigh- 
bonr  on  the  other  side  of  the  landing:  or/'  she 
added,  more  joyously,  **fNj  «4il?  It  may  be 


onr  good  friend,  Madame  ManehaC,  whe  his 

procured  some  more  work !"  and  the  last  h^ 
so  gladdened  the  widow's  heart  Aat  she  was 
instantly  at  the  door.  She  bad  barely  toned 
the  key  when  a  man  pressed  hastily  past  her, 
and  entered  the  aputment:  and  ere  sin  ceild 
recover  from  her  alarm,  be  was  beside  her 
daBsblec,  exclaiming  with  vebemenee. — 

"Listen  to  me  Fdlicie,  for  I  can  bcooh  v«ir 
eoldness  no  longer  t  -listen  to  dm,  Md  tdl  sh 
that  von  will  relent  I  Am  1  so  hateful  to 
you  taal  you  prefer  poverty  and  famiBe  to  my 
affectioB?  No,  not  yon  eoDfesaod  IbM  ysa 
loved  me;  and  although  you  have  dismiwed 
my  messengers  with  scorn,  and  returned  ny 
letters  without  vouchsafing  a  reply,  you  mfl 
not  spom  my  passion  now  that  I  am  cosw 
myself  to  plead  it.  F^licie  I  speak  to  me,  uA 
say  that  yon  will  not  wither  away  your  yoelh 
with  toil,  when  a  home  of  eaae  and  WKvy 
awaits  your  bidding?" 

He  paused  in  vain  for  a  replv.  The  baad  af 
the-  tremUing  giri  was  daspicj  ia  his.  far  ^ 
bad  no  aCreagtb  to  wiAdraw  it  ftoM  bis  bsM; 
and  ber  eyes  wen  fiaed  mfoik  buts,  but  it  wm 
easy  to  see  that  she  was  uBconseioiu  of  uist 
she  looked  on.  For  an  instant  tbe  enMsi 
blood  flooded  over  her  dieek  and  brow,  bttia 
tbe  next  it  receded  and  left  her  as  pale  H 
though  she  had  bera  a  figure  bevm  in  msiUe; 
and,  meanwhile,  the  indignation  of  tbe  widow 
kept  her  also  silent. 

''Are  you  still  obdurate?"  b«  niged  sfter 
tbe  Ispse  of  a  moment,  doring  wbidt  be  W 
waited  anxiously  for  some  sound  of  assent  frwi 
tbe  pale  lips  of  the  shrinking  giil,  who,  while 
she  would  rain  have  Hag  hnself  opou  bis  hssosi 
and  munnured  out  all  the  leademess  of  bcr 
young  heart,  felt  that  she  most  contend  btanly 
against  the  impulse  of  ber  own  aSectieH  is 
that  time  of  trial,  or  that  she  was  lost  for  ever. 
"Nay,  then,"  and  he  east  himself  passtoniidy 
upon  his  knees,  and  looked  up  imploringly  into  ' 
her  face,  "only  tell  me  once  more  before  yn 
condemn  me  to  misery  and  rain,  that  vot  Si 
love  me;  do  not  let  'vw  depart  in  tbe  belief  thst  I 
you  only  sported  with  my  pasaien.  Surely  tlii, 
at  least,  is  asking  but  little  in  return  Ibrabve 
like  mine ;  and  then  1  will  leave  yen— leact 
you,  F^licie,  to  win  a  more  wwtby  heart 
then  break  it,  as  you  have  done  nunel" 

"Sir,"  said  Ae  quailing  giri,  as^rosefroii 
her  seat  and  diicngased  bersdf  from  his  e«- 
brace,  "all  this  is  worse  than  mockery.  Yoa 
found  me  innocent  and  happy;  poor,  pcrhws. 
—very  noor— but  still  not  wretcnod,  for  1  nd 
then  to  learn  that  poverty,  bendes  its  dtprin- 
tions,  was  the  rude  and  open  path  ta  usak. 
Yon  talked  to  me  of  1ot&  and  t  listened ;  f«| 
1  knew  not  that  tbe  passion  which  ym  arfM  , 
implied  disgrace,  f  did  low  youl  1  will  ■>< 
deny  this  poor  triui^  to  your  warUeas  vanity-  \ 
Ohf  why— why,  M.  Jacques,"  she  added  mm  i 
tenderly,  as  the  hot  tears  streamed  down  | 
pallid  cheeks,  and  tbe  pure  and  sunple  elefiiMC'  ' 
of  an  innocent  nature  rose  spmtaneeusly  to  aer 
lips,— "why  did  yon  ^rt  with  a  keari  M 
fondly  won  and  so  rudely  Iwokea?  for  my  howl 
is  broken,  M.  Jacques,  sad  all  for  lAich  I  b»v  ^ 
hope  is  an  early  death  and  a  qmet  gravel 
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"Fdkie,  listen  to  mel"  pnrsaed  her  per- 
teeins  lover;  "I  am  not  what  1  seem.  Had 
I,  iidwJ,  been  what  the  friend  of  M.  Vigeron 
■igkt  well  be  supposed  lo  be,  then  shoold  I 
km  HOgbt  TOO  in  marriage  without  one  thought 
•T  tbe  social  compromise  by  which  you  have 
ken  so  deeply  wounded,  but  it  is  not  so.  My 
BUH  would  inform  you  of  nothing  which  yon 
lu  care  to  know;  but  I  owe  it  ooth  to  you 
mi  to  myself  to  te]|  you  that  I  do  not  ask  yon 
la  ibue  with  Die  a  life  of  hardship  in  a  ma»- 
mde,  divided  between  labour  and  deprivation. 
I  caa  give  yon  all,  sweet  Fdlieie,  that  your  in- 
tKcat  vasi^  can  crave  and  your  beauty  claim 
km  a  devoted  heart.  1  can  pour  gold  and 
jivelt  into  your  Up,  and  make  your  existence 
fse  loag  dream  of  Wary  and  pleasnre.  Think 
if  this,  Felieiel  I  swear  to  you  that  I  have 
^yon  but  the  truth!" 

'^1  diaak  yon,  monsieur,"  said  the  fair  girl, 
will  8  proud  disdain  which  j^ve  a  new  and 
ririUag  doracier  to  her  loveliness,  and  which 

tNce  negatived  Ihe  hofe  th^  mi^t  have 
id  fbod  in  the  hoarse  qnemlonsness  of  her 
•ice,— "1  thank  you  for  having  by  this  infor- 
Misi  mabled  me  to  overcome  the  last  feeling 
rfvukoess  which  still  linked  my  heart  to 

ribrtunes.  Conld  1,  indeed,  have  sacrificed 
1^  affection  the  principles'  in  which  1  have 

rn  «p  from  girlhood^  it  would  have  been  in 
(MMcioosness  that  by  sharing  vour  poverty 
Iii(kt  lessen  it;  that  by  toiling  lor  your  sufr- 
iMace  I  conld  render  it  more  happy.  1  re- 
fmi  year  tows  in  the  belief  that  we  met  on 

e terns,  but  yon  say  thkt  it  was  not  so. 
have  not  understood  me,  and  1  foi^ve 

r-  Let  us  part  withont  further  parley.  Spare 
lite  ihaae  of  replying  to  olTers  which  only 

ri  to  prove  that  even  when  I  won  your  love, 
hfled  to  secure  your  respect  " 
"And  your  mother,  Fdlicie!  will  you  see 
In  «ttt,  when  yon  can  secure  the  comfort  of 
httkage?" 

"I  can  work  lo  do  sol"  was  the  firm  reply. 
'SW  eould  not  subsist  on  the  wages  of  ner 
Md'i  disgrace. " 

"Okc  more,"  exelained  (he  yonng  man, 
h^etieally,  "I  beseech  yo^  to  i^ectl  You 
fei  slwMt  penniless!  two  helpless  women  with- 
M  ftieads  and  without  means.  Work  bas&iled 

S>  w  1  know.  Whence  do  yon  eipect  to 
ye  your  future  support?" 

t feline  raised  her  fine  eyes  to  heaven,  and 
Mscieece-striken  young  man  buried  his 
ia  his  hands,  and  flung  himself  upon  a 
■  For  a  moment  there  was  silence  in  that 
2^  chamber;  but  once  more  it  was  broken 
If  ILJacfues,  who,  tnming  towards  Ihe  window, 
MMtanesUy,  '*Yon,  nudame,  yon  know  the 


struggles  and  sufferiags  of  poverty,  and  can  esti- 
mate their  bitterness.  May  1  not  appeal  to  yon? 
I  will  surround  yon  with  comfort  and  «\}oy- 
ment ! " 

"And  I  should  purchase  them  at  a  price 
which  would  turn  yoor  bread  to  poison!  in- 
terposed the  mother,  sternly.  "I  should  boy 
them  with  my  pure  and  angel  child  and  share 
them  with  a  hopeless  and  a  blighted  thing, 
upon  whom  I  could  never  again  look  save  with 
contempt  and  loathing.  Go,  sir!  that  weeping 
girl  has  well  told  you  that  yon  did  not  under- 
stand  OS.  Be  you  who  yon  may,  you  have  yet 
to  learn  that  even  poverty  has  its  pride!" 

"  Felicie !"  exclaimed  the  young  man,  •»  he 
once  more  fell  at  her  feet,**'you  have  con- 
quered I  Forgive  my  selfish  vanity,  and  the  insult 
that  I  have  offered  to  your  innocent  and  pare 
affection.  Forget  that  1  have  ever  sought  yon 
in  aught  save  honour.  1  cannot  live  without 
you;  and  here  1  swear  that  if  you  will  pardon 
what  is  past,  and  take  me  once  more  to  yonr 
heart,  1  will  make  you  nine  by  those  holy  vews 
wUeh  death  only  can  annnl.  Mead  for  me, 
mother  f  he  continued;  beseechingly,  as  the 
averted  face  of  Filicie,  and  the  vguitk  sobs  of 
the  widow,  rendered  him  still  more  eamesL 
"Bid  her  forgive  and  tmst  me.  My  foolish 
pride  is  prostrated  by  her  purity.  I  will  be  as 
a  son  to  vnu  in  your  declming  years :  and  to 
her— oh,  Felicie!  need  1  say  what  I  «-ill  be  te 
you?" 

In  another  moment  the  trembling  girl  was  in 
the  arms  of  her  repentant  lover,  and  the  mother 
was  weeping  tears  of  joy  which  mingled  with 
(he  blessuigs  that  she  invoked  npon  tk^  botfi. 
Six  weeks  afterwards  the  eomptotr  U  the  Temple 
was  occupied  by  a  lingere,  of  whose  history 
we  are  wholly  ignorant;  and  the  elder  son  of 

the  haughty  Marqois  do  ,  having  made  a 

miaalliance  which  drew  down  upon  him  the 
indignant  displeasure  of  all  his  aristocratic  re- 
lations, was  on  his  wav  lo  Naples  with  bis 
beautiful  young  bride,  there  to  remain  in  no 
unwilling  exile  until  his  lordly  father  should 
have  secured  for  him  a  diplomatic  appointment 
M  Ae  court  of  Sl  Petmbnis. 

The  married  lovers  passea  t«-o  years  in  Oe 
dominkms  of  the  Cur,  and  then  thty  returned 
to  Paris  on  the  death  of  the  old  mari|nis;  where, 
having  tak«i  possessitm  of  his  estates,  the  htis- 
band  of  our  gentle  Fdlicie  accepted  the  offer 
of  an  embassy  at  ,  in  which  distinguished 

Eosition  he  served  his  country  with  honour  to 
iniself,  and  became  as  celebrated  for  the  talent 
andskill  with  which  he  fulfilled  his  mission,  as  his 
youDg  and  beautiful  mar^ise  for  the  elegance 
and  diniity  which  characterised  her  hewing  in 
the  dimcoft  rd/e  of  ambassadress. 
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THE  ATTORNEY'S  CLERR  IN  THE  MONK'S  HOOD. 

**I  tkwKht  of  Cbatteiton,  the  nutrrellvu  hoy— 
The  alenplew  aoal  tbit  peilsh'il  in  bis  pride." 


Had  tho  "resolution  wd  independeace" 
which  digoify  the  lowly,  and  strengthen  the 
unhappy,  when  no  visible  eye  befriends  them, 
been  amone  the  rich  endowments  of  Chatter- 
ton's  wonderful  mind— bad  he  possessed  and 
cherished  the  courage  that  bears  up  af^amst  ob- 
loquy and  neglect—had  he  parsoed  the  rough 
tenoor  of  his  way  undaneted,  in  spite  of  "so- 
litnde,  pain  of  heart,  distress  and  poverty," 
how  different  must  have  been  the  fate  of  the 
inspired  boy  of  Bristol!  He  might  be  alive  yet: 
he  would  be  ninety  years  old,  graced  with 
honour,  love,  obedience,  troops  of  friends,  and 
all  that  should  accompany  old  age.  He  might 
have  achieved  some  great  epic,  or  some  gor- 

feoDs   historical  dramas, — have   finished  the 
airy  Queen,  or  given  us  a  Fairy  King  of  his 
own  creation. 

Among  the  lifter  faoaonrs  of  social  distinc* 
lion,  we  can  faiie^  his  reception  as  a  London 
"lion,"  by  the  fair  and  noble  in  proud  places. 
Still  ^easanter  is  the  vision  of  hts  less  public 
bottfa  of  idleness  spent  among  congenial  spirits. 
We  can  fancy  him,  the  patriarch  of  living 
poets,  seated  as  a  guest  at  the  breakfast-table 
of  Samuel  Rogers,  who  is  about  twelve  years 
bis  junior,  and  those  fine  lads,  Lisle  Bowles, 
James  Monlgomeri-,  and  William  Wordsworth, 
and  those  promisiu;  children,  Tom  Moore  and 
Tom  Campbell,  and  that  braw  chiel  John  WiU 
80H—(palmam  ^vi  meruit  /W-aO— >he  youngest 
of  the  party  something,  perhaps,  but  not  much, 
under  seventy,  except  ttie  bard  of  the  Isle  of 
Palms,  who  is  no  chicken:  and  unless  the 
Bta^ter  of  the  feast  have  summoned  those  pretty 
babes  from  the  Wood,  the  two  Tennysons.  But 
alas  for  Chattertont  the  vision  will  not  hold: 
he  disappears  from  his  chair  at  the  feast,  like 
Banqno— "and,  when  all's  done,  yon  look  but 
on  a  stool."  The  ghost  of  the  slayer  of  him- 
self, after  long  haunting  Strawberry  Hill,  to  re- 
buke the  senile  complacency  of  the  chronicler 
of  royal  and  nohle  anAors,  rcnured,  after  the 
death  of  diat  prosperoas  man  of  wit  and  fashion, 
to  bis  native  town,  to  prowl  in  Redcliff  church, 
and  about  the  graves  of  bis  fathers  in  its 
diurcbyard,  and  the  graves  which  they  had 
successively  dog  there  during  a  century  and  a 
half.  Bis  bones  were  left  to  moulder  among 
those  of  other  pauper  strangers  in  the  burial- 
ground  of  Sboeiane  workhouse.  We  attach  no 
credit  to  the  story  of  the  exhumation  of  his 
body,  and  its  mysterious  reinterment  in  Red- 
cUtf.  His  Citben  were  sextons  j  and  he,  too, 
was  in  some  sort  a  sexton  also— but  spiritually 
and  trauscendantly.  He  buried  his  genius  in 
the  Tisionary  grave  of  Rowley,  "an  old  chest 
in  an  upper  room  over  the  chapel  on  the  north 
side  of  Redcliff  church;"  and  thence,  most  rare 
young  conjurer,  he  evoked  its  spirit  in  the 
shape  of  fragments  of  law-parchment,  quaintly 
inscribed  with  spells  of  verse  and  armorial  hiero* 
glyphics,  to  puule  antiquaries  and  make  fools 


of  scholiasts.  Puzzle  them  he  did;  and  tbey 
could  not  forgive  a  clever  stripling,  whon 
hunger  had  tempted  to  don  an  ancient  mask, 
and  impose  himself  on  their  spectacled  eyes  as 
a  reverend  eider.  Rogue! — vagabond!  Profligate 
impostor  1  The  slim,  sleek,  embroidered  juggler 
of  the  Castle  of  Otnnto  had  not  a  kino  word 
for  this  ra^ed  orphan  of  his  own  craft  He, 
whose  ambition  was  to  shine  among  writers 
who  have  given  intellectual  grace  to  their  noUe 
lineage— among  whom  assuredly  he  does  an4 
will  shine  — but  whose  acute  consciousness  of 
something  meretricious  in  his  metal,  made  him 
doubt  if  the  public  would  accept  coinage  froii 
his  mint ;  and  so  caused  him  to  wear  tentative 
disguises,  whether  he  elaborated  a  romance  or 
a  keen  and  playful  witticism — and  who  reilly 
did  injustice  to  his  own  powers,— not  from 
modesty  bat  meanness,— even  he,  the  son  of  s 
prime  minister  and  heir  to  a  peerage— a  mil 
who  was  himself  always  sometning  of  a  trick- 
ster, now  mystilying  a  blind  old  woman  at  Pi- 
ris :  now  sending  open  letters,  privately  nnlN- 
fied,  recommending  the  bearers  to  his  frienj 
the  envoy  at  Florence;  now,  with  the  uMcha- 
nic  aid  of  village  carpenters  and  bricklayers, 
rearing  a  frail  edifice  bristling  with  ftlse  points, 
and  persuading  the  world  that  it  was  all  pure  I 
Gothic,  perhaps  chuckling  at  his  assurance—  < 
even  this  shrewd  mnmmer  gravely  shook  lui  > 
head  at  Chatterton,  and  frowned  on  him  as  s  I 
cheat!  True;  they  were  both  cheats:  Herat*  ' 
Walpole  from  apprehensive  \-anity:  Chatteitoa 
from  proud  oblique  humility.  The  Bristol  boy 
know  his  worth;  but,  doubting  the  equity  is 
well  as  the  sagacity  of  his  judges,  he  did  not 
venture  to  produce  it  as  his  own.  He  supposed 
that  an  obscure  and  penniless  youth,  such  as 
he.  could  have  little  chance  of  attention  or  fair 
play  in  the  world  if  he  appeared  in  his  proper 
character:  so  he  painfully  assumed  another,  of 
a  nature  that  could  not  long  have  been  suwort- 
ed  even  had  he  been  a  vanoos  linguist  deeply 
versed  in  etymologies,  and  cspeci^ly  proficteat 
in  our  extinct  idioms,  and  their  several  dales 
of  usage,  instead  of  wanting  even  Latin  eitoagh 
to  understand  the  easier  parts  of  Skinner's  i 
Etymology  of  the  English  tongue,  one  of  Iks  I 
books  that  he  consulted  and  gnessed  aL  i 

Of  all  modem  suicides  this  youth  was  die  | 
most  interesting;  of  all  literary  impostors  the 
least  unpardonable,  though  his  ways  were,  na- 
happily  tor  himself,  of  indefensible  crookedness. 
He  nettha  ascribed  his  fictions  to  a  great  nanw 
as  Irelimd  did,  nor  did  he,  Uke  Bu^hersoo, 
steal  the  heart  out  of  national  ballads  uA  t» 
dittons,  to  stuff  a  Bombastes  Penseroso  <^  w 
own  making. 

Any  competent,  yet  moderately  indulgent  read- 
er, who  should  for  the  first  tiraej  take  up 
Cbatlertiiu's  works,  and  be^nning,  at  the  begia- 
ning  in  Tyrrwhitt's  first  edition,  for  example,  pjg 
use  no  more  than  sixty  or  sevoi^  f*S'^ 
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pvUbly  Uy  down  the  volume  somewhat  dtsap- 
pointed  not  to  have  found  the  very  extraordi- 
Miy  merit  he  lud  expected.  The  .compositions 
chat  this  partial  eumimUton  would  take  In  are 
three-Eclogues,  Elinoor  and  Juga,  Verses  to 
Lydgaie  with  Song  to  Ella,  Lydgate's  Answer, 
aad  (he  Tournament. 

The  first  Eclogne  is  a  conversation  between 
two  fugitive  shepherds,  who  bewail  die  wretched 
condition  to  wnich  the  barons'  wars  have  re- 
daccd  tbcm.    It  contains  some  pleasing  lines. 

As  the  rustics  discuss  their  grievances  in  a 
T*lley  aodcr  cover  of 

"  -  Eve's  mantle  gray. 

The  niatlhig  leaves  ilv  their  nhile  hearts  alTfsy. 

Tfcey  regret  the  pleaaurps  of  their  fursaken  home, 
*  the  kingcup  decked  meex, 

Tlie  ^reading  flocks  ot  sheep  of  lily  white. 
The  tender  appllngs  and  embodied  trees, 
The  parker's  grange,  far  spreading  to  the  sight, 
The  fMtle  Um.  the  baUtcJu  Strang  In  flght, 
The  garden  wbtten'd  witli  the  eomfre)-  plant. 
The  lowers  Saint  Mary  ahootlng  witli  tJie  Ught— 

o  o  « 

Tbe  far-seen  graves  around  tlw  hermit's  celt, 
The  Merry  flddle  dinning  up  tbe  dell, 
The  Joyuna  dancing  In  the  Aostr)-  court— 

Bat  now. 

high  song  and  everj-  joy  farewell, 
rarewell  the  very  ehade  of  fair  disport." 

Inthe  secondEclogue,agood9on  invokes  bless- 
ihfs  on  his  father,  who  is  gone  with  the  cru- 
uaers  of  Palestine.  lie  describes  with  much 
inimatioD  the  voyage,  the  landing  in  Syria,  the 
warring  Saracens,  King  Richard  of  lion^s  heart, 
utd  anticipates  victory  and  the  return  to  England. 

"ThQs  Nigel  said,  when  from  the  axure  sea 
The  swellen  sail  did  dance  before  liis  eyne. 
Swift  u  the  wbh  h«  to  the  beach  did  fly, 
And  found  bis  father  stepping  from  the  brine. 
Sprites  of  tbe  blest,  tfce  pleas  >igei  said. 
Poor  out  yoor  pleannce  on  my  father's  head!" 

Hw  third  Eclogue,  if  divested  of  certain 
exuberances— for  Chattcrton  was  precocious  in 
vrcry  thing,  and  manv  of  his  fancies  want  the 
Bovdier  praning>kniic — might  be  seasonably 
transferred  to  some  of  our  penny  publications 
for  the  benefit  of  Mr.  Frost's  disciples.  A  poor 
MB  and  wonnan,  on  their  wav  to  the  parson's 
b^dd,  complain  to  each  other  of  their  hard 
lot  m  hemg  ooliged  to  earn  their  bread  by  the 
"weat  of  their  brows.  "Why,"  asks  the  woman, 
'*ahsnld  I  he  more  obligated  to  work  than  the 
Cm  bame  Agnes?  What  is  she  more  than  me?" 
Tbe  man,  unable  to  solve  so  knotty  a  point,  says 
be  does'nt  see  how  he  himself  is  not  as  good 
M  *  lord's  son,  bat  he  will  ask  Sir  Roger  the 
V*nDn,  whom  he  consults  accordingly. 

"JWoa.'-By  your  priestsbip  now  say  unto  me, 
Sir  Qodfrey  the  knight,  who  Uvelh  hard  by, 
Why  should  he  than  me 
Be  more  great 
la  ktnoar,  knighthood,  and  eslater 

ttrJbfer.—IrihMi  bant  ease,  tbe  shadow  of  content, 
BeUere  tbe  trutb,  none  happier  Is  than  thee. 
Thw  woilwrt  weU;  can  that  a  traaUe  be* 
ttMh  M«  woald  Jade  tbae  tkan  tbe  raigheflt  d«}'. 


Conld'st  thou  tbe  secret  minds  of  •Ihers  see, 
Thou  woiild'st  full  soon  see  truth  Id  what  I  say. 
Bat  let  me  hear  thy  way  of  life,  and  then 
.Hear  thou  from  me  tbe  lives  »f  richer  men. 

"JHOM.— I  rise  wUh  the  sun, 

Like  him  to  drive  the  wain, 
And,  ere  my  work  Is  done, 
1  sing  a  song  or  twain. 
I  follnw  the  plough-tall 
With  a  boltlf  of  ale. 
On  every  saint's  day. 
WItb  tbe  minstrel  I'm  seen, 
All  ftoottng  away 
Witb  the  middB  an  the  green. 
Bat  sk,  I  wisb  fa  be  more  great, 
In  boBonr,  stsUen,  and  estate! 

"Sir  Roger. — Hast  thou  not  seen  a  tree  upon  a  hill, 
Whose  ample  boughs  stretch  wide  around  to  sight  V 
When  angrj-  tempeiits  do  tbe  heavens  BII, 
It  sbaketh  drear,  in  dole  and  much  affright: 
While  the  small  flower  in  lowly  graces  deek'il 
Staadeth  unhurt,  nntroubled  by  tbe  storm, 
ne  plaUre  surb  sf  life.   Tbe  man  of  aigbt 
Is  tempest-ebafBd,  kis  woe  great  as  bis  forsi; 
Thyself,  a  leweret  «f  small  nccaunt, 

Would  harder  feel  the  wind  as  higher  thon  dfabC 
mount,  ** 

Sir  Roger's  moral  is  trite  enou^  yet  it  seems 
to  have  escaped  the  consideration  of  our  Char- 
tists and  Socialists. 

Elinour  the  nut-brown,  and  Juga  the  fair, 
arc  two  pining  maidens,  who,  seated  on  the 
banks  of  tne  Redhourne,  a  river  near  St.  Alban  s, 
are  each  bemoaning  their  lovers,  gone  to  fight 
in  that  neigboarhood  for  the  Rose  of  York. 
Presently,  racked  with  saspense,  they  basttm 
nearer  to  the  scene  of  action. 

"Like  twain  of  rloud»  that  hold  the  ttormf  roim, 
Thrji  Moved  gently  o'er  the  dewg  Mead* 
To  where  Saint  Alban's  holy  shrtne.i  remain. 
There  did  they  tod  Uatboth  their  kalgbU  were  slain. 
Distraught  Ibeywander'il  toswolnRedbonme'sside, 
Yell'd  there  their  deadly  knell,  sank  in  the  waves, 
and  died. '' 

The  verses  to  Lydgaie  consist  often  lines  of 
no  merit  at  all,  and  supposed  to  be  sent  to  him 
by  Rowley,  with  the  Ode  to  Ella,  which  has 
a  movement  that  recalls  Collins,  a  lyrical  artist 
perhaps  unexcelled  in  our  lan^agCt  and  in 
whose  manner  Chotterton  so  obviously  and  fre- 
quently composes,  that  that  fact  slone  might 
have  settled  the  Rowley  question,  thoui^  we 
are  not  aware  that  it  was  ever  particularly  in- 
sisted  on  in  the  controversy. 

"Oh  Thou,  or  what  remaius  of  Thee, 
Ella !  the  darling  of  futurity, 
Let  this  my  song  bold  as  thy  courage  be, 
As  everlasting  to  posterity — 

"When  Dacia'H  sons,  with  hair  of  blood-red  hue, 
Like  kingcups  glittering  with  the  morning  dew. 

Arranged  In  drear  array, 

Upon  the  fbtal  day, 
Spread  far  and  wide  an  Watchet's  shore, 

Then  didst  thou  fnrlsos  ataml, 

And  by  thy  valiant  hand 
Bseprinkie  all  (ha  awads  wttb  gere. 
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"Ortren  by  thy  brMdiw«nI  fell, 
Down  t*  Ibe  deythM  of  heU, 

Thtmwiili  of  DaefauM  want. 
«        «        o        «  tt 
"Oh  Than,  whnre'«r,  thy  hoim  at  rest, 
Thy  aprlte  to  bmnt  dellfht«th  iMit, 
Whether  opon  the  blood-emlimed  plain — 
Or  where  thou  ken'st  from  flu*, 
The  dbniial  cry  ef  war, 
Or  #er'e<  teaie  momntaiM  autde  of  eemt  ttain, 

**0r  see'ft  the  waindad  itced 
Th^  prancee  o'er  the  Bead, 

And  neighii  te  be  anoHc  tbe  pointed  epeani— 
Or  in  black  arnour  stalk  arovad 
KmbatUed  Brirtel,  enea  thy  simiiid. 

Or  haaat  with  luM  (Uw  the  caaUe  atalra, 

"Or,  flery,  round  the  Nluter  flare  I 
Let  Brietel  sUU  he  made  thy  care ; 

Gaard  it  from  feeman  end  consamlng  Ire; 

Like  Avon's  stream  embrace  It  ronud, 
Nor  let  a  iparkle  harm  the  ground, 

Till  In  one  flame  the  total  world  expire. " 

The  qaatrains  entitled  Lydgate's  answer,  are 
amply  compllDientary  on  the  foregoing  »oag, 
bat  otherwiM  u  froaaie  as  the  lines  that  iatio- 
iHM  U. 

e     o     e  « 
"Among  tbe  Greelans  Homer  waa 

A  poet  mneh  renown'd; 
Amang  tbe  Latins  Vir$iHiu 

Was  heal  of  poets  foond. 

"Tbe  British  Hertln  oRen  had 

The  gift  of  Inspiration; 
And  Afled  to  the  Saxon  men 

Did  sing  with  animalion. 

"In  Norman  times  Torgotos  and 

Good  Cbaneer  did  exeel; 
Then  8tewe»  tbe  Bristol  Carmelite, 

Did  bear  away  Ihe  bell. 

"Now  newley,  la  these  murky  days, 
Sends  out  bis  sbiatng  lights, 

And  Targotus  and  Cbaneer  live 
In  e%'ery  line  he  writes." 

The  next  is  (he  Tonraament,  an  ioterlnde. 
Sir  ^mon  de  Burton,  its  hero,  is  supposed  to 
have  been  the  6rst  founder,  in  accomplishment 
of  s  TOW  made  on  the  occasion,  of  a  church 
dedicated  to  Our  Lod^,  in  the  place  where  the 
church  of  St.  Mary  RedclilT  now  stands.  There 
is  life  and  force  in  the  details  of  this  tonmey; 
and  tfie  songs  of  the  minstrel  are  good,  espe- 
cially the  firsts  which  is  a  gallant  bnnting  stave 
in  honour  of  William  the  Red  King,  who  hnots 
the  stag,  the  wolf,  and  "the  Hon  bronghl  from 
sultry  lands.  "The  sentiment  conveyed  in  the 
burden  of  this  spirited  chorus  sounds  oddly 
considerate,  as  the  command  isaned  by  'William 
Rafos  :— 

"00|  ronsa  the  lien  ttvm  his  bidden  den, 

Let  thy  darts  drink  Ihe  blood  of  any  thing  but  mea.** 

To  the  paternity  of  the  next  in  order— Ihe 
Bristol  Tragedy,  or  Death  of  Sir  Charles  Bald- 
win— Chatterton  confessed ;  and  such  an  admis- 
sion mi^t  have  8ati86ed  any  one  but  Dean 
Milles.  The  lasgMge  it  modem— the  meaatte 


flowing  wiAont  intemiptini;  uA,  Aongh 
the  orthography  affem  to  be  Mtiquated,  Am 
is  but  one  word  (batannt)  in  Ihe  whole  series 
of  quatrains,  ninety-eifsht  innamber,  thatiroald 
embarrass  any  reader  m  his  teeos:  Aooghaboy 
that  conld  generate  soch  a  poem  as  dui,  might 
well  be  believed  tbe  father  of  ether  giants  «ho« 
he  chose  to  disown.  It  is  a  masterpiece  in  iM 
kind,  almost  unexceptiooaMe  in  all  its  parts. 
Hie  subject  is  supposed  to  have  been  snggested 
by  the  late  of  Sir  Baldwin  Fulford,  a  zealom 
Lancastrian,  beheaded  at  Bristol  in  1401,  Ae 
first  vear  of  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.,  wha, 
it  is  believed,  was  actually  present  at  the  exe- 
cution. 

Now  comes  Ella,  a  tragical  interlude,  or  dis- 
conrsing  tragedy,  by  Thomas  Rowley,  prefaced 
by  two  letters  to  Master  Cannii^,  and  an  uire- 
dnetion.  In  ihe  first  letter,  amon^  various  sar- 
casms on  the  age,  is  one,  complaining  that 

"In  holy  priest  appe«n  tbe  baron^  prMa." 

A  proposition,  we  fear,  at  least  as  true  in  o«r 
day  as  in  the  fifteenth  century.  From  the  same 
epistle  we  would  recommend  to  the  conridan^ 
tion  of  the  Pontius  Pilates  of  oar  era,  the  m- 
merotts  poets  who  choose  none  ha(  awfully  p^ 
rilous  tnemes,  and  who  reraaet  tremendom 
mysteries  more  eonfidendy  than  if  Aey  woe 
allMiltons,  the  annexed  jn^cions  admonitios:- 

"  FUys  made  from  holy  tales  I  baM  uamesi; 

Let  some  great  story  of  a  man  he  mug; 
When  as  a  man  we  Ood  and  Jeans  treat, 

In  my  poor  mind  we  de  the  Godhead  wrsag'" 

And  the  following  piece  of  advice,  from  *• 
same  letter,  would  not  be  ill  bestowed  en  ms* 

dem  shopocracy:— 

"Let  kings  and  rulers,  whmi  they  sata  a  thiene, 
MMw  what  their  giandalias  and  gnat-giandrim 

bore; 

Let  trades'  and  towns'-feU  let  such  tUags  alMC, 

Ner  fight  for  sabte  on  a  field  of  ore. " 
Yet  he  who  could  give  this  sensible  coa«el 
did  by  no  means  follow  it.   Chalterton,  wM 
really  could  trace  back  his  ancestors  for  IM 
years  as  a  family  of  srave-diggers,  drew  out  far 
himself  a  pedigree  which  would  have  astMM- 
ed  Garter  king-at-arms,  and  almost 
Welsh  or  Gennan  genedogy.  He  ^f«d  Ji« 
descent  f^om  Sire  de  Chasteantonne,  of  aa 
house  of  Rollo,  the  first  Duke  of  Normau^* 
who  made  an  incursion  on  the  coast  ofBrdHB 
in  the-ninth  century,  and  was  driven  awiy^ 
Alfred  the  Great!   Nine  shields,  exhibiting  *• 
family  arms,  were  carefully  prepared  by  ti» 
and  are  preserved,  with  many  other  aaa  rtrj 
various  loventions  by  the  same  head,  *• 
British  Museum;  and  neat  engravinu  *«  "S" 
ChaUerton  escutcheons  are  furnished  by 
Cottle,  in  his  excellent  essays  on  Ais 
genius.    He  was  equally  Tiberal  in  p™™^ 
a  pedigree  for  his  friend  Nr.  Bnrgham,  a«M»7 
and  credulous  pewterer  in  his  native  *<>*^_21i 
vincing  him,  by  proofs  that  were  not  conclw" 
at  the  Herald's  College,  that  he  was  d*i«a*; 
from  the  De  Burghams,  who  possessed  the  » 

tate  and  mr  '  »——».—  «  " 

Edward  tbe 


manor  of  Bro^ham  in  tbe 
lie  CoafesMv,  and  ao  aUyiss  »•  *^ 
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lidtfed  beam  with  the  forefathers  of  an  iUas- 
tnou  &*ChaDceUor  of  oar  day.  No  lets  a  per^ 
sooace,  too,  than  Fitz-S(epheu,  son  of  Stephen 
tul  of  Ammerle  in  srandBOD  of  Od, 

Earl  of  Bloys  aod  Lord  of  HoTderneu,  was  the 
HD|aBitor  mvcly  assigued  to  ChatlertOD'a  re- 
lative, Mr.  Stephens,  leathcr-breecbes-maker  of 
Saliibufv.  Evidence  of  all  aorta  was  ever  ready 
moof  ine  treasures  in  iko  Redeliff  maniment 
room,  the  Bine-Coat  boy's  "Open  Sesame  t" 

The  plot  of  Ella  mav  be  told  in  a  few  words. 
EUa,  a  renowned  English  warrior,  the  aame 
who  is  invoked  in  Ihe  fine  song  already  quoted. 
Mtfries  Bertha,  of  whom  his  friend  and  fellow 
varrior,  Celmood,  is  secretly  enamoored.  On 
the  weddinc-day  he  is  called  suddenly  away  to 
oppose  a  Danish  force,  which  he  defeats,  but 
Bot  without  receiving  wounds  severe  enough  to 
prevent  his  immediate  return  home.  Celmond 
takes  advantage  of  this  circumstance,  and  undor 
pretence  of  conducting  Bertha  to  hat  husband, 
Mtrays  her  uito  a  (brat  that  chances  to  be  the 
covert  of  Hurra,  the  Danish  general,  and  others 
of  die  discomfited  invaders.  Her  shrieks  bring 
Hurra  and  his  companions  to  her  aid.  They 
kill  Celmond,  and  generonsly  resolve  to  restore 
Bertha  to  her  lorn.  He  in  the  mean  time,  im- 
patient to  rejoin  his  bride,  has  contrived  to 
get  home,  where,  when  he  bears  of  her  ill-ex- 
Dluned  departure,  believing  her  false,  he  slabs 
oimself.  She  arrives  only  in  time  to  see  him 
die. 

Celmond,  soliloquizing  on  the  charms  of  Bertha, 

exclaims,— 

"Ak,  Bertba.  wby  did  nitnrfl  frane  the«  fair? 
Why  irt  tbou  not  as  eoanie  u  others  are? 
But  then  tkjf  »oul  itonid  through  the  vi$age  thine; 
Llko  a«t-brown  cloud  when  by  the  aan  made  red, 
So  would  thy  spirit  an  thy  vlaaire  spread. " 

At  the  wedding-feast,  so  unexpectedly  inter- 
rapted  by  news  of  the  Danes,  the  following 
^tty  stansaa  are  sung  by  minstrels  refveseot* 
lag  a  young  man  and  woman. 

"jf<il.-Taiii  thee  to  thy  shepherd  awain; 
Bright  sun  has  not  drunk  the  dew 
rrom  the  flowers  of  yellow  hae; 
Tarn  thee,  Alice,  baA  apUn. 

WoMM.— No,  deceiver,  I  wiU  go, 

Soniy  tripping  u'er  the  mees, 
Like  the  silver-footed  doe 
Serttiag  ahelter  in  green  trees. 

Jfn.— Bee  tbe  ■•aa-grawn  daMed  bank 
Peering  im  the  abeam  belaw; 
Bere  we'll  ail  In  dewy  dank, 

Turn  thee,  Alice:  dd  not  go. 

H'iMMa.— I've  heard  ent  my  grandaa  eay 
TlMt  yonng  dansels  should  not  be, 
In  the  balmy  mmth  of  Hay, 
mth  yamg  men  by  the  greenvoad  liee. 

««ii>-«t  ttM,  AUee,  aU  amk  kaik 

Mow  the  Maekhird  ckairti  hla  nete, 
The  BoMiMh  ami  the  grarHna.n  laiK, 
BhiMBni  ftem  lhair  UlOe  thnnt. 

'*^*"*B.— I  umr  tham  bom  each  grcenveed  tret 
Chanttaff  ent  at  inatUy, 


TalUav  irMnraa  mte  me, 
Mlacfeltr  is  when  yon  are  nigk 

Moil  —Sea,  along  the  meads  ao  green 
Pi^d  daisies,  kingcups  sweet 
All  we  see;  by  none  are  seen; 
None  but  sheep  set  bere  tlielr  het. 

WeflHM.— Sbephsrd  swain,  you  tear  my  sleeve; 
Out  upon  yea  I  lot  aie  go; 
Ke^  your  dtataaee,  hy  your  leave, 
Till  BIr  Prieat  make  one  of  two. 

Man. — By  uur  lady  and  her  bairn. 

To-morrow,  soon  as  It  iii  day. 

I'll  make  thee  wife,  nor  be  forsworn, 

So  may  I  live  or  die  for  aye. 

H^oaun.  -  What  doth  hinder  but  that  now 
Wo  at  once,  thus  hand  in  hand, 
Unto  a  divine  do  go. 
And  be  llok'd  In  wedlock-band  r 
CSenaible  woman!} 

Man.— 1  agree,  and  thus  I  plight 

Rand  and  heart  and  all  that's  mine. 
Good  Sir  Herbert  do  us  right, 
Make  US  one  at  Cuthbeit'a  shrUw. 

BofA.— We  will  in  a  rotlage  live, 
Happy  though  «>r  no  eatate; 
EvMry  hour  more  love  shall  gl\~c; 
We  in  goodneas  will  be  great." 

The  two  Danish  generals.  Hurra  and  Magnns, 
warm  their  blood  to  the  &ghiing  temperature 
before  Ibo  battle  by  quarrelling  with  and  abus- 
ing each  other,  like  Grecian  heroes.  They  are 
both  bullies,  but  Hurra  is  brave  and  Magnus  a 
craven.  Ghatterton's  sarcastic  humour  plays 
them  off  admirably.  The  result  of  the  struggle 
between  the  two  armies  is  pithily  announced 
by  one  of  the  ftigttives : — 

"Ply,  fly,  ye  Danes  I  Magnus  Ihe  chief  Is  slain; 
The  Saxons  come  wUti  Blla  at  their  head: 
Ply,  fly,  thia  it  the  kingdom  of  the  dead. " 

In  this  drama  is  the  exquisite  melody,  *'  0, 
sing  unto  ni^  roundelay !"  with  which*  every 
one  is  familiar,  as  it  is  introduced  into  all  our 
popnUr  selections  from  the  ftoeta. 

Here  is  a  conning  description  of  dawn. 

'*  The  Bon  begin*  along  the  east  to  sheen, 
Darkling  the  tight  doth  on  the  vfatert  plag; 
The  hint  red  iame  slow  creepeth  o'er  the  green, 
Te  ehaaa  tte  muTklness  of  night  away. 
Swift  flies  the  hour  that  will  bring  oat  the  day. 
Tfco  wft  daw  fhUeth  an  the  greening  grass; 
The  ahephwd-malden,  d'ghting  her  amy, 
9earea  ttmt  her  vitage  in  tAe  wary  glatt." 

Such  extracts  do  not,  and  are  not  intended 
to  convey  any  notion  of  Chatterton's  dramatic 
power  in  this  play.  Merc  extracts  would  not 
do  jnsiice  to  that,  and  therefore  we  confine 
ourselves  to  selections  of  a  few  out  of  many 
passages  that  can  stand  independent  of  plot  or 
action,  without  detriment  to  their  effect.  The 
same  remark  will  not  apply  to  the  next  piece, 
or  rather  fragment.  Godwin,  a  Tragedy,  by 
Thomas  Rowley.  It  is  short,  and  the  dramatic 
interest  weak.  In  the  following  noble  chorus, 
however,  we  recognise  the  genius  of  Chatter* 
ton:— 
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"Wben  Fr««dom,  drwt  !■  blood-atained  \t»t, 
To  every  kaigbt  her  w«r-Mn(  sung. 
Upsn  li«r  iietid  wild  needa  were  Bftwi, 
A  g»ry  broadsword  by  het  hung. 

She  piced  along  Ihe  beatb, 
Sbe  beard  tbe  voles  of  death. 
"Pale-eyed  AAlgbl,  hlfl  heart  tt  allver  hue, 
lo  Tain  esmy'd  her  bMom  to  esHgeal: 
She  heard  iHllaMed  the  ahrieUnf  voice  »t  Woe, 
And  cry  of  awlR  along  the  iiadden'd  Tftle. 
8be  nbook  Ihe  pointed  epear, 

On  high  nbe  raUed  her  shield ; 
Her  foemen  all  appear, 
And  fly  along  tbe  fleld, 
"Power,  with  b)«  bead  uplifted  to  tbe  Hklea. 

HIa  apear  a  annbeaiu,  and  lilu  nhleld  a  star, 
X.ike  two  brlgbl-baming  neteom  rolls  hia  eye*, 
Stamps  with  hia  iron  feet,  and  sounds  to  war. 
She  alts  npsa  m  raelE, 

She  benda  heftov  his  apear, 
Sbe  rises  tnm  ths  sbocft, 
Wieidiag  her  own  In  idr. 
"Hard  as  the  tbsnder  doth  sbe  drive  It  on; 

Keen  wll,  close  muned,  guides  it  to  his  crown ; 
His  long  aharp  apear,  hia  sprsiuling  shield  are  gon  e. 
He  fhlls,  and  flailing  rslleth  thoasands  dswn.*' 

A  short  prologae  by  Muter  Willihm  Cuiniog, 
infomu  ns  that  this  tragedy  ol  Godwio  was 
desigoed  to  viudicate  tbe  Kentish  eari's  memoiy 
from  prejudices  raised  against  him  by  monkish 
writers,  who  had  mistaken  his  character,  and 
accoscd  him  of  ungodliness  "for  that  he  gifted 
not  the  church."  There  are  but  three  scenes 
in  the  play.  In  the  first,  Godwin  and  Harold 
confer  together  on  the  distressed  state  of  the 
nation,  and  the  weakness  of  the  king,  whose 
court  is  overrun  with  Norman  favourites  to 
the  exclusion  of  the  English  knights,  and  the 
great  oppression  of  the  people.  Harold,  young 
and  impetnons,  is  for  inatant  rebellion;  bat  the 
father  tries  to  moderate  his  rage,  recommending 
patience  and  calm  preparation. 

"  OodtpfR.— What  tidings  from  the  klngf 
Barotd.—  His  Normans  imow. 

Gerfirfii.— What  tidings  of  the  peopieT 
ffsroM.— Still  mrmnring  at  tteir  fate,  still  to 
the  king 

They  nit  Ibeic  tranhlsa  Uks  a  a«qitag  sen. 
Has  Knglaad.  then,  a  Isngne  bat  net  a  sting  I 

Ds  all  cevplaio,  yet  will  none  rij^ted  her 
0oAsiR.— Await  the  tiaw  wbui  6od  wtti  send 
us  aid. 

BsroU.— Must  we,  then,  drewas  away  the  weary 

hoars  V 

I'll  free  my  cosntry,  sr  I'll  die  in  flght. 
Oo4ttin. — But  let  as  wait  until  some  season  It 
My  Keatlshmen,  My  Somertons  shall  rise. 
Their  prowess  warmer' for  tbe  cloak  «f  wit. 
Again  tbe  argent  horse  shall  prance  in  skies." 

An  allusion,  says  Chatlcrton,  to  the  arms  of 
Kent,  a  horse  salient,  argent.  As  to  the  cloak 
of  wit,  it  may  possibly  be  preserved  in  Somer* 
aetshire:  bnt  the  mantle  certainly  was  not  tied 
as  an  indefeasible  heirioom  over  the  broad 
ahonlders  of  the  connty  of  Kent.  No  ancient 
Saxons,  or  ereo  Britons,  ever  displayed  prow* 
est  so  stolid  as  Aose  brave  vrild-wooa  sa- 
vages of  Booi^tOB  Bloaii,  near  CanterbiRy,  who 


recently  fell  in  battle  with  her  Majesty's  45(b 
regiment,  opposing  sticks  to  balls  and  bayonets, 
under  their  doughty  leader  Sir  William  Cow- 
tenay,  Eari  of  Devonshire,  Knigbt  of  Haiti, 
King  of  jMUsalem,  and  much  more.  And  there 
were  other  blockheads,  snbstaatial  dnnees^  of 
respMUble  station  in  East  Kent,  aawng  lUi 
ignorant  and  ambitious  madman's  anpporteis; 
men  who  had  been  at  school  to  little  pnrpeae. 
Such  an  insurrection  of  satyrs,  and  sucn  a  Paa, 
in  the  middle  of  tbe  nineteenth  century,  wiibta 
earshot  of  the  bells  of  Chrislchurcfa !  Bat  Ais 
by  the  bye. 

The  next  poem  is  styled  English  Metamsr 
phosis,  by  T.  Rowley,  It  consists  of  elevea 
stanzas  of  ten  lines  each,  all  floent  ud  spirited, 
and  some  of  very  superior  merit,  *lt  b 
fable  of  Sabrina,  Milton's  "danghter  of  LocriD^*' 
transliipiefied  to  tbe  river  Severn,  while  ber 
mother,  Elstrida,  was  changed  to  the  ridge  •( 
stones  that  rises  on  either  side  of  St.  Vin«nfi 
rocks  at  Clifton,  and  tbeir  enem^,  the  giait, 
was  traiaformed  to  tbe  moontaui  Snowdoa. 
Hits  giant  wu  a  very  foedados. 

''He  tore  a  ragged  msantaln  from  the  gtwnd, 
Hurried  Bp  nodding  forests  to  the  shy: 
Then  with  a  Airy  that  might  sarlb  asCenadi 
To  middle  air  bs  let  the  aMsntoip  ly. 
The  jTptef  flpofree  sen!  /brM  s  petUmf  erf." 

In  illustratioB  of  Elstrida's  beanty,— 

"Tbe  morning  tinge,  llie  rose,  the  Illy  len-er, 
In  ever-ninning  race  on  her  did  paint  their  pevct-' 

The  most  vulgar  and  outworn  simile  is  re- 
freshed with  a  grace  by  the  touch  of  Chattertoa. 

Of  the  next  poem— An  excellent  ballad  of 
Charity,  by  the  good  priest,  Thomas  Ronle^', 
1454— it  is  clear  that  the  young  author  tboogbl 
highly,  by  a  note  that  he  transmitted  witb  it 
to  the  printer  of  the  "Town  and  Coonify  Na- 
garine,''  Joly  4,  1770,  tbe  month  preeedii^ 
Oat  of  his  death.  Unlike  too  manv  bearers  of 
sounding  appellations,  it  has  certainly  sonetbiif 
more  than  its  title  to  recommend  it 

The  octosyllabic  lines— twenty  only-onBed- 
cliff  Church,  by  T.  R.,  show  what  nice  fediaf 
Cbatterton  had  for  the  delicacies  of  that  loni 
architecture:— 

"The  conning  handiwork  so  ine, 
Had  wrtlnlgh  daxzled  nUne  e'yne. 
Quoth  I,  some  artfbl  fairy  bind 
Uprear'd  this  chapel  In  this  land. 
Full  well  I  know  ao  Ine  a  sight, 
Was  never  raised  by  BMTtal  wight' 

Of  its  majesty  be  speaks  in  another  aes- 

sure:—  > 

"Stoy,  carisns  tmvelitr,  and  paisi  net  hy 
Until  this  festive  pile  astMnd  thine  eye. 
Whole  rocks  on  rocks,  with  Iron  Jein'd,  ssrrtr; 
And  oaks  with  oaks  that  interfilted  lie ; 
Tbis  mighty  pile  that  keeps  tbe  wtsds  st  My* 
And  dotb  the  Ughtnlag  and  the  stsim  deiy, 
Thst  sheets  aleft  into  the  realsu  of  day, 
Shall  be  the  rseert  sf  thehnUder'sfMetkrayt- 
Tbem  aoe'at  this  mastery  ef  ■  heman 
The  prtde  sf  Bristol,  and  tbe  waaleia  issd. 
Tet  Is  tlw  bnUdet^  virtne  maoh  men  P«ss; 
ereater  than  ean  hy  Kewley's  pen  M 
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TkM  aM'M  Ute  wUkU-  and  ktm§»  i»  «<oiiy  Hwtt, 
Am  If  wah  biVMl*  tmd  humm  mouI  eapmd. 
WM  Kty'at  tkoa  b«  utoniidH  — view  11  well; 
Ge  Mt  Inm  benee  before  thn  mo  (by  fill. 
All  Iwn  tbe  bnllder'a  virtue*  ud  bli  B«Me. 
Of  Ibis  Udl  epire  la  every  eoMUry  tell, 
JM  wltk  tky  tale  Ibe  lasy  rieb  mb  «bUM; 
Skew  bew  (be  flerlMS  Cunlait  ncel; 
Hew  be,  geed  MW,  a  httaA  for  kbwi  beeuM, 
jUuI  (Mmb  pavMl  bt  mm  the  way  I*  baavea 
aMi  (kbw." 

Tfte  ''Batde  of  Uastiius"  is  tbe  longest  of 
QwttOTton's  poMis,  and  (Ee  reader  who  arrives 
at  its  abnipt  termiaation  will  probably  not  grieve 
dnt  it  is  left  anfiniahed.  Tbe  whole  contains 
■boat  1300  lines  in  stanxas  ef  ten,  describing 
I  arcbcry  fights  and  heroic  duels  that  are  rather 
lediotts  by  their  sinlUrity,  aad  offenaive  from 
the  smell  of  the  shunblea;  aid  which  any 
^nick'Vitled  stripling  with  the  hnack  of  rhym- 
m$  night  perhaps  Mve  done  as  well,  and  less 
cearsdy,  after  reading  Chapman's  or  Ogilby's 
Hoawr,  or  the  fighting  scenes  in  Spenser,  tne 
Border  Ballads,  &c.  Bat  even  this  composition 
u  not  onconscioiis  of  tbe  trae  aflDatas,  aach  as 
is  incommnnicable  by  learning,  not  to  be  in- 
haled by  mere  imitative  powers,  and  which 
iiicht  be  vainly  sought  lor  in  hundreds  of 
hifDly  elaborated  prize  poems. 

Tbe  re  is  nothing  more  interesting  in  British 
history  dun  tbe  sabjeet;  and  it  is  one  which 
Chalterten,  with  all  his  genius,  was  mnch  too 
yoang  to  treat  in  a  numner  at  alt  approaching 
(0  epic  completeness.  Yet  a  lew  specltnens 
oiigbt  show  that  he  is  not  deficient  in  the 
energy  of  the  llomeric  poetry  of  action.  But 
here  is  metal  more  attractive,  a  yoong  Saxon 
wife:  - 

"WU(a  as  the  chalky  dlA  of  Britain's  We, 
Bed  as  the  Ufbeiit-ooleared  OatUe  wine, 
Qay  as  all  naUre  at  the  BHralng  smite. 
Thane  hies  with  pleasanee  en  her  lips  eomblae; 
Het  lipi  more  red  thsn  lanmer  evening's  skies, 
Or  Phisbas  rlstnc  In  s  frosty  mora; 
Her  breast  more  white  Ibsn  snow  In  ields  that  Ilea, 
Or  Jlly  lambs  that  never  have  been  shorn, 
Swelling  like  babbies  in  a  boiling  weU, 

Oraew-bwst  brooklets  gently  wklsffering  la  the  deU. 

"■mm  as  the  llbart  dropplag  fh>m  the  sbell, 
■r»WN  as  the  nappy  ale  at  Heektlde  gaoM— 
So  brewn  tte  crooked  rings  that  neatly  fell 
Over  the  neek.  of  that  all-beanteewi  dame, 
erey  as  the  mem  beftwa  (he  raddy  flaaui 
Of  Ptaatow'  ehariol  relilag  thro«rb  the  sky; 
Orey  as  tbe  steet^ra'd  go^  Csnyan  made  tasM— 
*•  grey  appear'd  her  featly  sparfcUag  eye. 
o         a         0  e 

"  HalMtie  as  the  grove  of  oaks  that  stood 
Befbre  tbe  abbey  bnilt  by  Oswald  king; 
M^Hllc  mn  Hlbemia'tt  holy  wood. 
Where  ealnts,  and  soiili  departed,  masses  sing — 
Sseh  swe  from  her  sweet  look  Air  Isoning, 
At  once  for  reverence  and  love  did  call. 
Sweat  as  the  voice  of  thraslies  In  the  spring, 
•s  swest  the  words  that  from  her  Hi*  did  fall. 
•         ft         «  tt 


"Taper  as  esndles  laid  at  Cnlbbert's  Aclne, 
Taper  u  silver  ehatlcee  for  wine, 
So  were  her  arms  and  ebspe. — 
As  ekllfal  miners  by  the  stones  above 
Can  ken  wbst  metal  ii  Inlaid  below, 
So  KenROWslrlia'a  face,  deilgu'd  for  love, 
The  lovely  Image  of  her  soul  did  show. 
This  was  rte  oMwart  fimn'd;  the  sen,  her  mind 

DM  gUd  her  mortal  shape  and  aU  her  charms  reined.** 

The  next  poem,  and  the  last  of  the  modem- 
antiques  that  it  may  be  wor(h  while  to  note, 
is  (he  story  of  William  Cannin^r,  the  illnstrioos 
founder  of  Redcliff  Church,  and  is  worthy  of 
the  author  and  his  sulyect.! 

"Anent  a  brooklet  as  I  ley  reclined, 
Listening  to  hear  the  water  glide  along. 
Minding  how  thorough  the  green  meads  II  twined, 
While  eaves  responded  to  its  mnrtering  song, 
Ttf  distsnl-rising  Aven  ax  it  sped, 
IVhere,  among  hills,  the  river  shsw'd  bis  head. 

Engsrianded  wUb  crowns  of  onier-weeds, 
And  wreathe  of  alders  of  a  pleasant  scent, 
e         o         «  • 

''Tben  from  the  distant  stream  arese  a  maid, 
niiose  gentle  tresses  moved  not  to  the  wind. 
Like  to  the  sliver  moon  In  fhiaty  night. 
The  dsmsel  did  rome  on  so  blithe  and  bright. 
Mo  brolder'd  manlle  of  a  srarle(  hne. 
No  peaked  shoon  with  platted  riband  gear, 
No  eosUy  paraments  of  woaden  bine ; 
Nooght  of  a  dress  bnt  beaaty  did  ebe  wear; 
Naked  she  was,  and  looked  sweet  of  yoolh, 
And  all  belokra'd  thst  her  name  was  Tmth. " 

The  few  words  then  spoken  by  this  angeliul 
ladv— who  nnbappily  favoured  Chaiierton  bnt 
with  angel  visits,  short  and  far  between" — 
throw  him  into  a  reverie  on  the  life  of  AVilliam 
Canning,  whose  boyhood  was  more  for(nnate 
than  the  poet's;  for  it  is  here  reported  of  Can- 
ning, that 

"He  ate  down  learning  with  the  wasHecake." 

Chatterton,  poor  fellow,  had  neither  fine  bread 
to  eat,  nor  fine  learning  within  the  possibility 
of  his  acquisition.  Yet  even  the  worthy  Cor- 
pomtlon  of  his  native  city  will,  we  donht  not, 
be  willing  to  allow  that  the  Blue*Coat  Charily 
boy  might  be  entitled  to  the  praise  he  gives 
Canning  in  the  next  couplet:  that  he — 

"  As  wise  as  any  of  the  Aldermen, 

Had  wit  enoBgh  to  swke  a  Mayer  at  ten." 

We  have  limited  these  slight  notices  to  the 
Rowley  Poems;  and  such  readers  of  our  ex- 
tracts as  have  been  repelled  from  Uie  perusal 
of  those  poems,  by  ne  formidable  amy  of 
uncouth  diction  ana  strange  spelling,  may  en- 
quire what  has  become  of  tne  hard  words.  Here 
are  long  quotations,  and  not  an  obsolete  term 
or  unfamiliar  metre  among  them.  Chatterton 
took  great  pains  to  encrust  his  gold  with  verd- 
antique;  it  requires  little  to  remove  the  green 
rubbish  from  the  coin.  By  the  aid  of  little 
else  dian  his  own  glossaiy,  ''the  Code  FrecMe 
Rowleie,  Ancthonre,"  is  restored  ^to  his  tme 
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form  and  pressure,  aod  is  all  the  fairer  for  tke 
renovalion. 

>Ve  have  no  space  for  examination  of  the 
"nutnerniis  verse,"  and  verses  nnmeroas,  that 
Chatterton  left  nndissnised  by  barbarous  phraseo- 
logy. His  modem  poems,  morally  exceptionable 
as  'is  much  of  the  matter,  are  afBuent  of  (be 

fenins  that  inspired  the  old.  African  Eclones, 
iepes.  Political  Satires,  Amatory  THflings, 
Lines  on  the  Copemican  System,  the  Consaliad, 
Lines  on  Happiness.  Resignation^  The  Art  of 
PufBng,  and  Kew  Gardens— to  say  nothing  of  his 
equally  remarkable  prose  writings— attest  the  ver- 
satility of  his  powers,  and  the  variety  of  his  per- 
ception of  men  and  manners.  His  knowledge  of 
the  world  appears  to  liave  been  almost  intuitive; 
for  surely  no  youth  of  his  years  ever  displayed 
so  much.  Bristol,  it  is  true,  was,  of  all  great 
towns  in  England,  one  of  the  most  favourabTe  to 
the  development  nf  his  peculiar  and  compli- 
cated faculties.  His  passion  for  antiquarian  lore, 
and  his  poetical  enthusiasm,  found  a  nursing 
mother  in  a  aty  so  rich  in  ancient  architeetore, 
heraldic  monuments,  and  historical  interest;  his 
caustic  humour  was  amply  fed  from  the  full 
tide  of  human  life,  with  all  its  follies,  in  that 
populous  mart;  and  his  exquisite  senttbility  lo 
the  beautiful  and  magnificent  in  nature,  was 
abundantly  ministered  to  by  the  snrrouitditig 
country.  We  are  told  that  he  had  been  by 
some  odd  chance  taoght  his  alphabet,  and  his 
first  lesson  in  "reading  made  easy,"  out  of  a 
black-letter  Biblel  That  accident  may  have  had 
its  share  in  forming  bis  taste  for  oldfashioned 
literature.  But  he  was  an  attorney's  clerk! 
The  very  name  of  a  lawyer's  office  seems  to 
suggest  a  writ  of  ejectment  against  all  poetical 


intnenees  in  the  bnln  of  Ma  in4en*»d  affraliM. 

Yet  C^lterton's  aaomaloos  geains  was  ia  all 
likelihood  fostered  by  (bat  dark,  yet  wM^  at- 
mosphere. His  daly  of  copyiiw  precedents  mst 
have  initiated  him  u  many  of  the  astMe  vHei 
and  twisted  lines  of  reasonwg  tbat  lead  to  what 
is  termed  sharp  practiee,  aod  so  aMy  have  eon- 
firmed  and  aided  his  Bropensities  to  aiiilee; 
while  the  mere  Bsanttal  operation  tatond  Ui 
ftnaers  to  d«tnity  al  quaint  peraaaship.  He 
had  much  leisure  too ;  for  it  ia  recorded  (hat 
his  master's  business  addom  occupied  bim  MMe 
than  two  hows  a-day.  Ht  was  left  lo  dvrale 
the  rest  of  his  time  unqnestioned  to  lUl  tfw  de- 
vices of  an  inonKaale  inwghialion. 

After  all,  it  is  no  unreasonaUe  chart^  k 
believe,  that  what  was  on«-ortby  and  uMoaa< 
ia  his  character,  aad  probably  la  his  pkysicsl 
temperament,  might,  nader  more  aaspiciem 
circomstanees  of  condition  and  tratniag.  have 
been  kept  in  check  till  utterly  expelled  by  tke 
force  or  bis  own  naturer  nuad.  In  wewhiag 
his  ftnlto  against  bis  genias  and  ll>  bcttar  finrili, 
it  sboaM  never  be  fotntten  ttal  when  be  Ms> 
minated  Mi  esistence  he  was  oaty  sewliia 
years  and  nine  months  old. 

"More  woniHls  tftan  Nature  tmve  kt  knew, 
WUIa  ■rieery'a  r«nn  kla  Aiaey  drew 
In  dark  Ideal  haea  and  hoifara  ao(  Its  awa." 

Hay  we  aot  even  dare  to  hone,  Aen,  tbaagh 
be  "perished  in  his  pride,"  wat  be  is  still  a 
living  genius,  assailed  of  that  fool  stain  of  seK- 
maroer,  and  a  chartered  spiritoaliied  mdedjr 
where  want  and  tnnble  madden  notf 


THE  SIBEN  AND  THE  FRIAR. 


nr  WILLUM  JONIB. 


"fioOD  (Htr!  (ood  triarl  Ihf  skilf  tarn  aiidc, 
There'i  dangsr  ilone  on  the  noonlit  tide. 
Gbllt  ut  the  nigbt-winda,  Imt  colder  the  ware: 
Yoa  billow  wUl  Biect  ihM,  and  «odb4  o'w  thf  frere. 

Come  Ulher  with  me, 

'Heath  lha  iMaadiDg  tea, 
lad  Beirr  aad  iriiihe  ow  weddlsf  iheU  bet" 

'■aMea!  wkose  a^aaee  U  aaearth^  h>i|«t, 
AM  ii4eM  brew  to  Adr  as  a  vWn  ef  11|M. 
I  tar  not  Ike  Hwpm,  ner  beed  lu  aweU; 
Brt  Bf  sell  eeeas  iMi'd  I*  Ibf  Kretk  ipeU. 


I  canMt  wM  thee, 
'Heatb  Ibe  boaadiai  tea. 
For  the  dftat  baft  seal  le  be  rtetrcd  br 


"(hM»d  Marl  good  Atel  aew  nr  ibea'H  «iec, 
Aad  Iho  weelUi  of  Ike  ecera  ahd       be  IWm.--- 
"■■ideBl  I  diead  ibee,  b«  cheni'd  ie  mj  bMBi; 
I  eme  la  Ibr  beHm,  «Mi«b  M 

Aad  Mew  whb  tbee, 
VMh  tbe  beaadiat  sea, 
Wbeie  mmtj  aad  bWbe  ma  weddtaf  sbeU  ber 
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Ik  MSt  ^finekl  lowos  there  is  soow  pe- 
celisHty  about  certain  shops,  or  certain  shop- 
keepen,  which  makes  them  so  nuay  points  of 
ceagregaHon;  and  people  who  luve  once  got 
into  the  way  of  Tisiting  than  find  their  limbs 
u  reggUriy  and  n^hodicslly  carry  them  there 
u  if  they  really  had  business  to  transact  over 
die  eonnier. 

Booksellers  seem  most  generally  the  favoarites 
•f  (he  loungers,  and  probably  Ihey  find  their  in- 
terest in  encouraging  the  gossip  that  ukes  place, 
for  tUs  gossip  may  lead  to  argumeut,  and  ar- 

rBUl  may  reouire  authority  to  refer  to;  and 
bibliopole,  having  the  hook  at  hand,  takes 
tbe  opportunity  of  pointing  out  what  a  cheap 
aad  nsefal  work  it  is,  &c.  &c.  There  is  always 
Ike  newspaper  to  be  found,  and  that  is  anever^ 
biliu^  source  of  chat;  then  the  bookseller  bim- 
seH,  tf  be  does  not  read  every  thing  on  his 
ihelTes,  generally  contrives  to  pick  op  a  portion 
of  intelligence. 

Next  in  pnbBc  favour  the  druggists  seem  to 
n^e;  ana  they  dso  can  inadeertenlty  allude 
to  a  remarkably  nice  podiet  Scidlitz  powder 
amtratns  they  have  just  received;  or  a  new 
ntervescing,  orange- flavoured  summer  draught; 
(he  laveodeNwaler;  the  Tola  loienges;  the  ta- 
narinds,  and  cooth-brosbes.  A  lounger  mnst 
make  an  occasional  purchase. 

Mr.  Eugene  Dnrdel  was  a  shop-lounger ;  and 
bis  "palace  of  idleness,"  though  rather  deficient 
in  tbe  aroma  which  should  pervade  a  palace, 
vns  at  the  principal  chemists  and  druggist's 
of  «««o*«oo. 

The  ^prieter,  Mr.  Slapp,  was  a  worthy, 
ante,  original,  and,  OMrc-ovcr  a  musical  man 
(a  coim/er-teaor). 

Dorde),  hioiself  musical,  very  shortly  made 
a  whimsical  discovery  of  an  irresistible  propen- 
sity in  Hr.  Slapp;  and,  being  a  bit  of  a  wag, 
be  used  to  make  his  auditors  laogh  at  the 
chemist's  musical  peculiarity,  which  led  many 
parties  to  visit  him,  to  ascertain  the  correcbiess 
or  foundation  of  the  joke,  aad  which  of  course 
m  a  source  of  profit  to  Slapp,  as  they  were 
obliged  to  buy  some  article. 

Dordel's  jolte  was  (hit;  he  found  by  accident 
day,  in  getting  some  medicine  prepared, 
w  as  ke  hammed  a  tune  Mr.  Slapp  could  not 
Mp  but  grind  his  emolsion  in  the  mortar  to 
lae  same  time. 

He  tried  the  adagio  **Ah!  Perdona,"  and 
Ibere  seemed  little  chance  of  his  physic  ever 
Sc*tiiig  mixed;  so  be  changed  it  to  "Giovcnetti," 
■ad  presto  the  emulsion  was  ready. 

On  one  occasion  Dordcl  took  some  ladies  with 
"■to  be  unused  with  Mr.  Slapp's  pcculiariry. 

lae  druggist  was  very  anxious  to  shew  par- 
hnlar  attention  and  denatch  to  his  fair  cus* 
»*m.  The  misdiievous  Dordel,  as  if  in  thongfat- 
Insness,  began  whisthng  ''Weber's  last  waltz." 
fu  chemist,  afler  trying  in  vain  to  rub  twice 
n  «  6ar,  at  last,  with  a  look  of  imploring  dis- 
hws,  audibly  whispered  to  Dordel,— 

"Okl  do  try  <Fln  eh'an  dal  viito,'  and  let 


Dordel  now  discovered  that  the  air  in  the 
dance  ofTekely  was  unrivalled  for  rolling  pills 
and  boluses;  that  tbe  preparation  of  pitchplasters 
and  blisters  went  very  smoothly  to  Ame's 
"Water  parted  from  Ine  Sea,"  and  that  Mo- 
zart's "  Questo  poi  la  conosco  pur  troppo  "  was 
admirably  appropriate  to  poundiuK  M-ith  tho 
great  pestle  and  mortar.  In  short,  he  tried  the 
efiiect  of  alt  sorts  of  tones  on  all  sorts  of  mix- 
tures; and,  as  he  bad  a  tolerable  natural  shake, 
he  found  that  it  formed  an  excellent  finish  to 
an  aperient  draught, 

We  must  now  introduce  the  hero  of  omr 
talc,  who  was  one  of  the  most  constant  visitors 
to  Mr.  Slapp'ft  laboratory.  He  was  what  is  de< 
siguated  among  a  mercantile  community  a  re- 
spectable and  steady  young  man;  he  remained 
in  a  wine  merchant's  employment  as  managing 
clerk,  after  he  had  served  his  apprenticeship 
therein;  was  methodical,  rather  grave;  to  use 
an  inappropriate  phrase,  was  a  bad  faaud  at 
smilinc,  ana  of  a  most  matter-of-fact  complexion. 
Thus  he  was  a  greater  dealer  in  the  real  than 
the  ideal ;  admiied  the  application  of  tbe  "  No 
sutor"  proverb,  and  so  meddled  little  with 
matters  out  ol  tho  routine  of  his  business :  in- 
deed, he  was  a  sort  of  commercial  clock:  and, 
the  pendulum  having  once  oscillated  him  into 
Mr.  Slapp's  shop,  he  mutt  call  there,  daily,  in 
bis  way  to  his  counting-house. 

His  name  was  Alexander  Plummie. 

Mr.  Delarue,  the  wine-merchant,  was  of  fo- 
reign extraction,  and.  marrying  an  English  lady, 
had  an  only  daughter  born  unto  him.  His  wile 
subsequentfy  died;  Hiss  Delarue  was  sent  to 
Bordeaux  to  be  educated,  and  she  returned  a 
twelvemonth  prior  to  the  commencement  of  this 
tale,  a  showy  and  accomplished  ^irl.  She  had 
fortnoately  been  intrusted  to  the  care  of  sensible 
French  people,  who  did  not  insist  on  tight  lac- 
ing, weak  cabbage-soup,  profusion  of  fruit,  pale 
countenance,  bons-bons,  midnight  mass,  too  many 
warm  baths,  and  Victor  Hugo's  romances.  Miss 
Delarue  never  practised  the  art  of  endeavouring 
to  look  interesting,  and  she  came  home  in  ro- 
bust health,  acquired  in  the  clear  air  of  the  de- 
partment of  the  Giroode. 

Alexander  Ptuipmie,  when  he  beheld  her  first, 
on  her  return,  in  the  most  mattcr-of-A^  way 
fell  head  over  ears  in  love  with  Itliss  Delarue. 
Prior  to  that,  in  his  apprenticeship,  he  was  too 
much  occupied  in  the  various  mysteries  of  bis 
master's  trade,  and  too  humble  a  person  to  have 
had  a  thought  of  the  kind;  and  the  young 
lady  was  not  then  in  her  full-blown  perfec- 
tion. 

Tbe  sensation  of  a  young  man  in  love  is  so 
common  that  we  shall  not  attempt  to  describe 
all  that  Mr.  Plummie  felt;  he  was  invincibly 
modest,  he  dared  not  divulge  his  passion.  In 
die  words  of  Otway,— - 

"Wttb  fuliled  aruB  and  downca.it  eyes  he  standN, 
The  marks  and  embleaui  uf  a  wuman's  foul." 

It  became  daily  a  more  serious  matter  to 
Alexander;  it  endoitly  waa  preying  on  his 
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health.  He  had  do  opportniuty  of  uking  the 
advice  of  Peter  I^ndar: — 

"EcQnomy  in  lave  l«  peace  to  nature, 
Much  like  econumy  In  worldly  mittler: 
Who  fltaould  be  prudent,  never  live  too  tuBt; 
Profusion  will  not,  cannot  always  last." 

Habit,  however,  brought  poor  Plummie  to  the 
chemist's  shop,  and  aAer  some  time  an  appear- 
ance of  indisposition  was  palpable  to  the  ob- 
servers; and,  altboagh  he  dented  any  feeling 
of  illness  that  should  cause  such  a  change,  it 
increased  to  such  an  extent  that  he  himself  was 
aware  of  it.  It  was,  kowevier,  with  consider- 
able reluctance  that  he  wonld  consent  to  take 
I  advice;  but,  the  urgency  of  0ordel  and  other 
I  friends  having  at  last  overcome  his  scruples, 
he  applied  to  Mr.  Slapp  to  recommend  him  to 
a  physician,  as  he  was  told  a  snigeon  wonld 
not  do. 

"Why, "  said  Mr.  Slapp,  "I  recommend  yon 
to  see  Dr.  Ursa  Major:  be  is  rough,  but  clover." 

"And  honest V"  inquired  Plnmmie.  **Will 
he  toll  me  the  troth?'' 

"That  he  will,  most  plainly,"  replied  the 
chemist 

Phmmic  departed,  and  the  loungers  left  behind 
remarked  that  the  poor  fellow  was  getting 
worse  dail^;  Dordel  wittily  saying,  that  Alex- 
ander remmded  him  of  the  placard  in  a  boot- 
maker's window,— that  he  "iros  efiiat  to  be- 
gpoke." 

The  next  day  Plummie  called  at  his  usual 
time,  and  with  his  wonted  undisturbed,  almost 

stulid  manner  sard, — 

'  Well,  Mr.  Slapp,  I  have  seen  Dr.  Ursa 
Major,  and  he  has  given  me  Ibis  prescription;" 
at  which,  when  the  kind-hearted  chemist  glanc- 
ed, he  looked  shocked.  Not  so  the  impertur- 
bable Plummie,  who  continued,  "The  doctor 
says  I've  got  ossi-ossi  -  slop,  here's  the  name 
written  down  in  mv  pocket-book;"  which  be 
quietly  took  out.  He  then  read,  "  Ossi-ossi-fi- 
ca-tion  of  the  heart.  Pray  what  is  that,  Vlr. 
Slapp?" 

''A  turning  of  tho  heart  to  bone,"  said  the 
pharmacopoeist,  with  much  feeling. 

"  Ah  I  so  he  told  me,"  continued  Plummie, 
"for  I  asked  him;  but  it's  all  nonsense,  isn't 
it?  How  can  he  tell  what  is  going  on  in  my 
heart?"  (here  Alexander  sighed  deeply)  "bow- 
ever,  as  I  have  given  him  his  guinea,  I  may 
as  well  take  his  physic." 

Phimmio  took  Uie  mediciue;  but  as  he  could 
not  obtain  a  smile,  indeed  barely  a  notice,  from 
Miss  Delaruc.  he  got  no  better  for  it:  in  fact, 
he  became  rapidly  worse:  so  again  he  asked 
the  advicn  of  his  friend  the  chemist. 

"Mr.  Slapp,  I  have  a  particular  reason  for 
knowing  wneiher  this  Dr.  Ursa  Major  is  right 
or  wrong.  What  will  a  consultation,  as  yon 
call  it,  cost  me?" 

"Some  three  inineas,  or  so,"  replied  Slapp. 

"But  if  it  were  your  case,  would  you  go 
to  this  expense?"  anxiously  inquired  Plummie. 

''Certainly,  if  Dr.  Ursa  Major  had  any  doubt 
on  the  matter:  but  what  did  nc  say?'' 

"  What  did  he  say  ?  '  echoed  Plummie.  "Why, 
he  said  I  should  be  dead  as  a  door-nail  before 
loqg;  but  whether  in  a  month  or  a  twelve- 


month, depended  npon  accident  and  ntam 

stances." 

"Then  1  am  sorry  to  tell  yoo,  my  dear  Mr. 
Plummie,"  replied  the  chemist,  "that  I  fear  yon 
will  only  throw  your  money  away ;  for  Uisa  I 
MMor,  with  all  his  bearishness,  is  so  oadoubt-  | 
ediy  clever  and  decided,  that  if  the  other  two  • 
physicians  diSierred  from  him  in  their  con-  i 
sciousness,  tltev  would  scarcely  dare  to  ay 
se;  and  then  they  would  join  m  his  oninion.  i 

"  Then  my  mind  is  made  up,"  said  Plnmmie.  I 

'■So  is  your  medicine,"  said  Slapp,  handiag  i 
a  vial  over  in  paper  with  a  neet  sapersciipliMi,  I 
'TAe  mixture  m  More'' 

Plnmmie  repaired  to  bis  coonting^ovse,  te  ; 
his  own  peculiar,  prim,  and  private  office,  , 
wherein  he  conducted,  with  the  i^atest  satis- 
faction to  his  employer,  the  affairs  of  rather 
an  extensive  concern. 

The  worthy  Mr.  Delarae.  who  really  was 
att:>ched  to  Alexander  from  boyhood,  altbeagk  | 
he  could  not  discover  him  to  be  as  bri^  at  , 
his  comet  port,  or  bride  as  his  best  cham^gne, 
had  for  some  time  marked  the  change  in  kit  I 
favourite  clerk.   He  now  entered  the  oflkt, 
and,  telling  Plummie  that  be  was  out  of  heaHfc,  ' 
advised  him  lo  take  a  run  into  the  eewitry,  or  , 
a  steam-boat  trip;  in  fact,  to  get  away  froa  : 
the  desk  for  three  weeks  or  a  month,  and  that  ' 
Mr.  Delarue  would  try  and  get  on  wttbeot  I 
him  during  his  absesce.   Mr.  Delnme  had  nrt  ; 
the  slightest  notion  that  Planunie-  was  in  any 
peculiar  danger.  . 

"Mr  Delarue,"  said  the  poor  ossified,  very 
solemnly,  "I  am  going  to  leave  yoo!" 

"Going  to  leave  me,  Alexander!    What  for,  ' 
in  the  name  of  goodness?  You— are  you  aboii 
to  set  up  in  business  for  yourself?"  j 

Plnmmie  smiled  grimly,  as  nneh  as  to  in-  | 
sinuate  that  Ais  business  was  settleil;  but  ba  I 
said,  *'Mr.  Delarue,  1  am  going  to  Italy,"  at  | 
that  period  an  almost  unvisttable  place,  at  least 
for  provincials. 

"Going  to  heaven  as  likely!"  remarked  the 
wine-nicrchant. 

"Yes,  sir,  I  fervently  hope  I  shall  after  1 
have  got  to  Italy,  but  I  want  to  see  as  muck 
of  the  Continent  aa  1  can  before  the  fatal  event 
happens,"  said  Plnmmie,  in  his  wonted  matter 
of-fact  style. 

"What  the  deuce  do  yon  mean,  wtj  good 
fellow?,'  inquired  Delarae. 

"Sir—Mr.  Delarue,"  continoed Ploamie,  **the 
fact  is.  Dr.  Ursa  Miger,  to  whom  [  ham  givea 
altogeiher  five  guineas  for  the  inf<fffnation»  teKs 
me  I  have  got  an  ossi-fi-ca-tion  of  the  hearti" 

Mr.  Delarue  looked  alarmed. 

"  Of  which  yon  may  read,"  artioolatad  Mnm- 
mie,  "as  1  did:  and  not  only  that,  bnt  I  haw 
copied  the  paragraph  from  the  Encycloj^dief^ 
and  here  he  took  a  slip  of  paper  fretn  hiswaiit- 
coat-pooket,  which  he  handed  to  Nr.  DeUre^ 
Mr.  Delame  fblt  for  hb  spectacles:  be  bad  kit 
them  on  the  break  fast-Uble,  so  be  adtedHw- 
niie  to  read  the  paragraph  to  him. 

Plummie,  heaving  one  of  his  deowat  sigb^ 
commenced  as  follows,  in  a  trennfoM  t«M> 
interlarding  with  his  own  remarks,— 

"The  internal  lining  membrane  of  the  hw* 
is  often  thickeiKd,  especially  at  the  valvat; 
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and  after  rwM(e4  ttladts,  or  ■  long  elmmie 
form  of  eiiw>card{tis  (1  don't  know  what  that 
netM  ,  the  valves  will  not  merely  be  thickened, 
bat  will  become  the  seat  of  a  variety  of  warty 
eitrescenees  (oh,  dear  met)  or  even  cartila- 
ginoosand  oaseoQs  formations  (what  hard  words! J 
of  cooMderable  size,  extending  into  the  cavities 
of  the  heart  (horrible!).  This  ossification  is 
nut  freqaendy  met  wiih  in  old  persons  il'm 
ooly  Iwenfy-six,  Ihaok  Heaven  I  and  especially 
those  who  have  been  addicted  to  a  too  gene- 
nws  mode  of  living  (I'm  obliged  to  drink  a 
little  wine,  now  and  then,  with  oareuatomers). 
The  morbid  sounds  produced  by  these  ohatmc- 
tioM  at  the  varions  oriBces  will  resemble  those 
*f  (he  bdlowa  (bless  my  soalt),  and  file  or 
uw  (my  goodness  I),  according  (o  the  degree 
«r  ohstraction;  uid  sometimes  a  triple  or  even 
a  qnadmple  sonnd  will  be  perceived  instead  of 
(be  two  normal  sounds  (normal,  normal,  1  don't 
anderstand  that  word,  though  we  have  a  nor- 
mal school  just  outside  (he  town).  The  effects 
of  these  obstructions  will  be  sangnioeous  and 
lerons  (he  read  it  'serioua'^  congestions  ((he 
deuce  they  will  I),  oppressions  of  the  breath, 
apnplectic  seixares,  and  other  symptom  of  em- 
barnsed  eircolation." 

Hr.  Delame  foed  his  eyes  on  his  clerk  with 
Hite  astonisbmeat 

Plummie  then  said,  "The  doctor  tells  me  I 
caoQot  live  more  than  a  month,  or  a  twelve- 
monih  at  the  longest  You  know,  Mr.  Delarue, 
Ihat  my  grand-aunt  left  me  one  thousand  pounds 
eight  months  ago,  and  I  have  neither  kin  nor 
claim  (hat  I  care  for  ( here  he  sighed  again  like 
,  I  furnace),  therefore  I  am  going  (o  take  it  out 
of  (he  bank,  journey  to  France  and  Italy,  see 
what  I  can,  and  live  like  a  gentleman  lor  the 
short  time  still  spared  me;  I  will  then  return 
to  be  buried  here  in  my  native  town." 

In  vain  did  his  friend  and  employer  remon- 
strate with  him,  he  could  only  imagine  that  he 
vas  labouring  under  a  delusion,  and  when  he 
came  to  hid  him  Ihrewell  he  told  him  be  should 
be  ba(  too  happy  to  restore  him  to  his  situation 
again. 

Plommie  shook  his  head  moomfally,  but  when 
Miu  Delame  approached  to  wish  him  a  plea- 
sant jonmey,  his  heart  almost  beat  throagh 
Us  silk  waistcoat;  while  she,  in  a  sweet  and 
mni^ng  manner,  told  him  all  the  sights  and 
exhibitions  of  Paris  (hat  were  interesting  to  a 
visitor.  And  here,  for  the  first  time,  she  made 
the  discovery  (for  young  ladies  are  not  apt  to 
be  dolUighted  in  such  matters)  that  she  was 
(be  ol^t  of  his  hnmhie  but  ardent  admira- 
tioii. 

The  confusion,  the  embarrassment  of  poor 
Hunmie  (for  he  had  not  the  tact  to  conceal 
his  emotion),  betrayed  his  secret:  and  when 
■he  extended  her  hand  to  him  he  trembled  to 
a  Mtnfnl  degree.  He  hastened  from  the  room.  Oh ! 
|f  M  bad  dared  at  that  moment  to  have  owned 
hia  passion. 

Before  he  started  for  London,  he  came  to  the 
chemist's  to  hid  good-by  to  his  friend.  Dordel 
and  Slapp  were  singing  a  duet;  SUpp  weighing 
oat  ounces  of  Epsom  salts,  in  time  to  the  me- 
wdy  of  '  Together  let  us  range  the  Fields." 
itejr  t^ook  bands  heartily  with  Plnmnie,  and 


in  so  doing  they  really  thon^  they  were  part- 
iog  with  the  poor   ossified"  for  ever. 

Flnmmie  obtained  his  passport  at  the  French 
ambassador's.  " Yeux,  gris,"  " Net,  gras" 
"  Ckeoeux,  rouge,"  &c.  &c.  &c.  "Rentier,"  Ac, 
and  away  he  was  off  for  Dover. 

AU  now  was  novelty  and  enjoyment  to  hira ;  (he 
de^i  the  ledger,  the  superinlendance  ol  the  wine- 
cellars,  were  leU  far  behind.  Miss  Delame  had 
spoken  kindly  (o  him,  he  had  tremblingly  pressed 
her  hand:  he  was  wonderfnily  eoliveued,  and 
the  steam-boat  passage  from  Dovor  to  Calais 
was  a  more  powertiilly  acting  agent  ^though 
distressing  while  it  lasted)  thao  all  Doctor  Ursa 
Major's  prescriptions  or  Mr.  Slapp'a  dispensa- 
tions. 

Nothwithstanding  that  Calais  is  an  odorous 
place,  every  thing  was  freth  to  Plummie.  The 
combined  fumes  of  turf-fuel,  onions,  marsh,  no 
drainage,  decayed  sea- weed,  stinking  fish,  were 
all  lost  on  our  emancipated  clerk.  He  was 
in  a  foreign  land,  new  views  were  before 
hun. 

He  was  soon  in  Paris,  wiih  plen^  of  money 
in  his  podtet,  and,  despite  of  his  bony  heart, 
he  ei^yed  every  diversion  and  amusement  that 
gay  city  ao  amply  affords. — theatres,  raj^is,  ex- 
hibitions, boulevards,  libraries;  he  contrived  to 
get  into  some  agreeable  French  society,  where 
be  improved  his  slight  knowledge  ol  the  lan- 
guage, and  soon  found  himself  under  the  ne- 
cessity of  putting  his  person  under  the  tuition 
of  a  Parisian  professor  of  dancing.  In  short, 
althou^  Mr.  Alexander  PInromie  knew  (bat  he 
must  die  within  a  twelvemonth,  he  lived  in  so 
agreeable  a  manner  that  the  thought  troubled 
him  very  little. 

He  was  by  education  a  tolcmhie  judge  of 
claret  and  cham|>agne,  and  he  took  the  oppor- 
tunity of  improving  his  tasle  hy  imbibing  from 
the  most  approved  vintages. 

Mr.  Delarue's  table  (in  consequence  of  his 
foreign  extraction,  and  the  habit  engendered 
thereby)  was  occasionaly  graced  by  humble 
imitations  of  French  cookery,  which  were  much 
appreciated  by  the  uninitiated  Plummie. 

But,  obi  when  he  visited  Vcry's,  or  Beau- 
villiers',  or  (he  Roche  de  Cancale  (our  date  is 
161fi),  how  oar  poor  unfortunate  invalid  revell- 
ed. The  cookery  was  better  then  than  it  is 
now;  that  is  to  say,  that  modem  science  has 
made  sach  rapid  strides,  chemistry  has  aspired 
to  so  advanced  a  (kitchen)  range',  that  the  ge^ 
lotme  that  forms  the  basis  of  (he  Parisian  soups 
is  extracted  from  substances  of  which  neither 
the  ox,  sheeps,  pig.  nor  calf,  form  the  original, 
and  yet,  by  (he  skill  of  the  traiteur.  they  are 
highly  palatable.  We  are  acquainted  with  an 
aged  Frenchman,  a  fine  fellow  of  the  old  school, 
who  fre<{uently  passes  from  France  to  England, 
and  he  is  exceedinsly  chary  of  discussing  the 
•  modem  aoup  of  modem  Pans. 

O  O  0  • 

Fourteen  months  elapsed,  Blr.  Dordel  and 
Mr.  Slapp  had  established  some  amateur  vocal 
concerts,  where  the  counter-tmior  distinguished 
himself,  which  led  to  much  innocent  recreation. 
The  chemist's  shop  was  as  considerable  a  lounge 
as  ever. 
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SUpp  had  extended  his  pncttee.  He  bl«d  an 
old  lady  to  the  "Dead  March  of  SanU"  and  he 

extracted  siune  children's  teeth  to  the  tone  of 
"Nancy  Dawson." 

No  one  had  heard  positively  of  the  death  of 
Mr.  Alick  PInmmie.  Delanie  missed  his  valu- 
able clerk  woefully,  he  was  compelled  in  his 
absence  to  aitend  to  a  great  part  of  the  deuil 
of  business  himself,  which  interfered  consider- 
ably with  bis  personal  ease  and  comfort 

There  is  in  the  f«aale  heart,  alihoo^  it  may 
not  respond  to  the  passion  its  fair  owaer  has 
created  in  aa  admirer,  a  anlBeient  portion  of 
commiseration  for  the  anffarings  the  lover  may 
endure  in  being  deprived  of  the  ol^ect  of  his 
fondest  hopes. 

Miss  Delame  tkouRht  of  Plonmie  with  kind- 
ness. At  this  period  Frenchmen,  and  French 
ways  and  fashion,  moustachios  and  imperials, 
were  less  rife  than  ibey  have  since  become. 
and|  conseqawUly,  war*  more  remriied  and 
remarkable. 

We  had  not,  in  Regent  Street,  a«  at  presemt^ 
die  Duacconntable,  8mall>sized,  bearded  race  of 
foreign  individuals,  with  brou-biimmed  bats, 
sharp-poinled  boots,  and  an  attempt  at  aa  Eng- 
lish slane  "eotuM*  eoal.  We  had  not  then 
the  two  locks  of  long  bair  garairiiing  a  sallow 
coantenance;  we  had  not  ....  hut,  ohl 
we  owe  it  all  to  ourselves,  to  the  resistance 
of  one  large  portion  of  onr  iudbpciuable  ope- 
ratives, the  veritable  English  journeymen  tailors, 
Uie  most  intractable  of  all  bodies  (bodies  and 
smalls),  to  the  terms  of  wages  of  their  masters. 

We  know  that  these  masters  are  an  ill-used 
race.  We  can  speak  from  experience,  for  we 
have  not  paid  onr  friend  these  six  years!  Blay 
this  public  avowal  meet  his  sympathising  eye! 

The  knot  at  the  chemist's  was  broken  in  upon 
one  day  by  the  irruption  of  a  person  drewod 
in  the  extreme  of  Parisian  costume;  stout  in 
figure,  rapid  in  evolution,  and  with  a  complete- 
ly fureiffu  tournure,  vlf-possessed,  and  re- 
turning the  gaxe  at  his  moustachios  with  cool 
but  well  bred  nonckailanee. 

Waiting  lor  his  broken  English  requisition 
for  some  of  Mr.  Slapp's  eau-de-Cologne,  or  a 
box  of  sweet  lozenges  what  was  the  surprise  of 
the  loungers,  when  they  beard  him  Iwcak  out 
with  "Dordel,  my  boy,  how  are  you?  Slapp, 
old  fellow,  yonr  hand." 

They  gazed,  and  gazed  again,  "Why,  is  it? 
Yes,  it  is,  by  Proteus.  Why,  PInmmie,  where 
have  yon  come  from'^" 

Plummie  raised  bis  French  hat,  and  ran  his 
fingers  through  his  ringlets  (when  he  went  away 
his  hair  was  as  rigid  as  coach-fringe).  "Eh, 
mon  Dieu  I"  said  he,  "why  1  am  last  from  town 
and  Brighton  fand  he  ground  the  'r'  in  Brigh- 
ton in  a  peculiar  foreign  way,  only  equalled 
by  our  Northumberland  'burr').  1  have  been 
at  Paris,  Vienna,  Florence,  and  Naples.  I  have 
peeped  into  Vesuvius,  popped  into  the  Vatican, 
and  got  fined  a  rix-doUar  for  smoking  a  «gar  in 
the  garden  of  the  Seboenbrunn  Palace ;  I  have  been 
in  every  picture-gallnry  on  the  Continent,  have 
beard  all  the  best  singers  and  seen  all  the  best 
dancers;  I  have  made  the  discovery  that  foreign 
ladies  are  more  afiable  than  the  English,  and  lake 


more  pains  to  plMs*  von  also;  thu Napoleon's 

guards  disapproved  or  (be  genml  conduct  of 
the  Duke  itf  Wellington  towards  them.  1  have 
ascertained  bow  to  order  a  good  dinner  Cwbcn 
it  is  to  be  got).  French  cookery  is  ibe  best; 
german,  indifiereiil;  Italian,  qoeer.  The  Palais 
Royal  beats  all  the  world  for  meat,  drink,  waah> 
ing,  and  lodging." 

*'My  dear  Plummie.  1  am  delighted  to  sec 
you  so  well,  said  Dordel. 

"Are  you?"   replied  the  foreign  trovolla; 

1  an  not;  and,  as  I  bow  want  yon  to  recom- 
mend me  to  a  law>er,  1  hope  yon  will  be  mm 
fortunate  in  the  choice  for  me  than  yo«  were 
in  a  physician,  that  Doctor  Ursa  Major!  Smertf 
Here  Plummie  smoothed  his  moostacbios*  aad 
pulled  down  the  extremity  of  bis  tip. 

'-Now,  what  can  yon  want  a  lavryw  (vf 
inquired  Mr.  Slapp. 

"What  for?"  reiterated  Plummie.  "^V, 
to  spend  the  last  &lity  poonds  I  bave  left  in  the 
world  in  bringing  an  actios  against  tbat  SsUt." 

"What  dUMel"  asked  the  lounrs. 
Doctor  Ursa  Major,  eoafomd  hanir  npUsd 
Mr.  P.  **Here  I  ajn  in  a  pretty  stirfe  of  Aon 
de  eambttit  believing  that  abominable  bmte  of  a 
doctor  when  he  spoke  of  the  ossificatioa  of  mr 
heart,  and  of  iu  boovfyiag  of  my  auricles  sm 
ventricles;  I  was  induced  to  quit  my  friend 
Mr.  Delarue's  connting-bouse,  leave  every  Aiag 
I  thought  chaming  on  earth,  and  most  tva 

gentleman,  forsootb,  for  a  twelvemonth.  Aii 
ere  I  have  become  an  adept  in  tbe  trade,  fsr 
it  is  soon  teamed  with  plenty  of  money  in  yoor 
purse ;  and  just  as  1  have  invested  my  capital 
to  tbe  business,  and  bave  become  m  fiiU,  mj 
Aoosand  ponnds  have  melled— vmfre  jfruV 

"But  see  yow  improved  appeamnce, '  sua 
his  friends. 

"Oh!  as  to  that,  reoenom  a  not  movtoof,  I 
am  better  than  1  was  wbm  I  started;  indeed 
I  am  quite  well  I  But  if  my  heart  be  sooai 
my  porsc  is  empty,  and  what  is  to  become  w 
me  ?  If  1  had  expired  on  Ibe  doctor's  didaB, 
a  coroner's  inquest  must  have  found  it,  'Diu 

BY  THE  VISITATION   OF    A  PHYSICIAK.'     So,  at  sU 

events,  I'll  have  a  shy  at  old  Ursa  Major  to 
recover  my  thousand  pounds,  if  law  can  do  it. 

At  first  Mr.  Hummie  was  deaf  to  all  reoH*- 
stranees,  and  would  not  be  convinced  tbat  aay 
action  for  damages  would  not  lie;  so,  to  ton 
the  conversation,  he  began  singing,  in  »n  **■ 
tonishing  sprightly  manner,  "Ces/  lamovr.  /V 
moKr,  I'amour,"  dtc.  which  utterly  pUysd  tbs 
deuco  with  a  tincture  the  ingenions  Mr.  Sli^ 
was  filtering,  for  be  could  not  make  the  draft 
go  through  the  funnel,  or  flannel,  in  correct 
time  to  the  lively  French  air. 

But  when  Pluaunie  consulted  a  worthy  sob- 
citor  be  was  caadidlv  inlormed  that,  most  pro- 
bably, evidenee  wonid  be  given  tbat  tbe  d»eaij 
was  cored  by  Ibe  change  from  a  aedoolary  aN 
joyless  life  to  one  of  excitement  and  locomMio^ 
so  the  would-be  plainiilT  against  Doctor  tins 
Major  became  more  reasonable. 

In  addition  to  other  improvements  of 
and  body,  Alexander  Plununie  bad  made  it  W 
business  to  visit,  the  vineyards  in  the  depiij- 
ments  of  tbe  Manie,  Ardennes,  and  Anbe,  aaa 
«c<»ialely  to  ludersttad  tho  wvm  growUf 
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of  cbuBMfu  viae,  the  white,  straw-ooloared, 
fiak  tM  n4t  the  wumueuSf  crettant,  tad  uom 
mamns.  He  likewiie  fonied  an  intimacy  wiih 
the  finest  prodnca  of  the  viaes  of  BonrgogDe, 
of  Aozerre,  (Auabertin,  Cloe  Vougeot,  Ac, 
aad,  u  the  particular  request  of  Mim  Delante. 
be  Hi  Mt  omit  a  visit  to  fiordeaiu,  wkere  be 
obtiined  a  proper  iatrodoettoa  to  eatntMly 
cBriou  clarets. 

Hr.  Dclarae  kaTiaft  fonod  that  his  exertions  in 
business  had  annoyed  him,  beendeavoared  to  re- 
^ace  Plomoue  by  a  new  managing  clerk,  a  lat 
lellow,  who  had  tailed  in  business  in  London,  and 
VIS  a  great  deal  too  fond  of  tasting  samples;  in 
fact,  be  got  into  great  disctedit  by  making 
erery  body  tipsy  who  cam  near  the  premises. 
Miss  Delarne  was  single.  Dordel  made  up  his 
Bind  that  be  ought  to  be  in  love,  but  he  was 
of  too  indolent  a  disposition  to  fascinate  a 
femsle;  he,  however,  became  intimate  at  Mr. 
Delsme's  house,  and,  making  a  pmdigious  effort 
one  day,  proposed  to  Hiss  Delarne,  and  was 
iasiaatly  reiected.  This  had  such  an  effect  upon 
bin,  that  he  was  compelled  to  go  into  Mr. 
SIsm's  shop  and  take  a  dose  of  ether,  and 
iat«n  Id  the  hartshoni'^boule,  when  he  became 
belter. 

nnnmie  called  on  Mr.  Delarae,  yiAo  did  not 
at  the  nwBwat  recollect  his  peraoa,  it  was  so 
eempletely  transformed ;  he  took  him  for  a  fo> 
reigner  of  distinction  who  bad  coaie  to  order 
wine.  But  when  he  was  undeceived  he  went 
off  into  two  hearty  fits  of  laughing,  tbe  one 
dedicated  to  tbe  poor  ossified  mdividual,  and 
the  othw  indicative  of  real  delight  at  again 
beholding  his  steady  favourite  Alexander,  who, 
be  ardently  hoped,  he  should  induce  to  re-enter 
his  service  on  any  terms. 

Bnt  when  Hr.  Plummie  was  introduced  to 
Hiss  Delame,  ye  gods,  what  an  altered  being] 


He  was  no  longer  gavrM,  he  had  entirely  got 
rid  of  his  mmomr  koMle,  bis  person  was  degage, 
and  he  addressed  hia  compliments  to  her  with 
spirit  and  grace.  He  dined  with  his  old  master 
and  his  daeghler;  he  mixed  then  an  incom- 
parable salad:  he  talked  learnedly  on  his  ac- 
quired knowledge  of  wines;  he  described  operas, 
prima  donna;*,  pictures,  statues,  the  foreign  lite- 
rature of  the  day,  vaadevilles.  Punch  a  la 
Komarne,  Chateaabriand,  Franconi,  Waterloo, 
the  pnpe.  macaroni,  tbe  Bourbons,  omelettes 
souffles,  Beranger.  Tortoni,  and  Galignaui.  He 
sung  Rossini's  duets  with  Hiss  Uelame  until 
the  tears  caate  into  her  father's  eyes. 

Our  readers  will  anticipate  the  resnlL  The 
wiae-mtrehant  was  so  delighted  with  the  woad- 
roBS  alterttlwi  and  improvement  of  Alexander 
th&t  he  not  only  restored  him,  or  rather,  raised 
him  to  a  hotter  and  more  enviable  situation  by 
propnsiDg  a  partnership  to  him,  which  his  ac- 
quired foreign  manners  of  tbe  world  better 
qualified  him  for  than  his  dry  sentenlionsness 
bad  previously  done. 

Plummie  had  never  lost  his  amatory  feelings 
for  Miss  D^arae,  and  now  he  had  gained  the 
confidence  to  expiess  them  with  propriety.  We 
cannot  undntake  to  give  all  the  details  which 
might  have  actuated  the  parties,  bat  Mr.  DeUraft 
did  not  withhold  his  consent  to  a  verv  impor- 
tant proposition  made  to  him  bv  Mr.  Alexander 
Plummie,  and  which  had  alreaoy  been  acceded 
to  by  Miss  Oelame. 

In  the  smiles  and  caresses  of  a  charming 
wife,  Mr.  Plummie,  of  the  firm  of  Delarne  and 
Plummie.  soon  foiignt  the  acerbity  of  remem- 
brance a^inst  the  sinning  doctor,  and  quite 
softened  into  aimabiiity  all  tendency  to  ossi- 
fication or  hardening  of  the  heart. 

Plummie  lost  bis  ossified  heart,  but  made, 
by  loiiag  it,  Hiw  Delanie  "bone  of  hb  bone." 
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A  Luma  or  BLKsnntQ  heart  tarb. 
BY  THOMAS  ISCWLDSBY,  ESQ. 

Did  you  ever  see  the  Devil  dance  t 

Old  QoaaT. 


Su  CmiiTonuii  Hatton  he  danced  with  grace. 
He'd  •  rtrj  One  form  and  ■  rorjr  fine  Aue, 
Aid  Uf  cloak  and  hit  doublet  mn  gwdti  witk  Uc«, 
And  the  reit  of  his  clotbet, 
A»  yon  well  may  snppoie, 
h  Ma  wcr«  by  bo  meani  inferior  to  tboie; 
He'd  •  reltow-slnrched  raff, 
And  bis  floTci  were  of  baf, 
Oi  «nck  or  Ms  ibaei  n  rod  bMl  sad  a  nu, 
And  Bfat  BtOo  ■owtsebes  andor  bis  hso} 
Then  eroTf  n»  knows 
How  be  tuned  ont  hl>  lou, 
^  a  my  frent  way  that  accoaplithment  goes, 
b  a  Cam  wbcre  tt'a  Uwoght,  in  a  lord  or  a  dnke,  a 
Kiptet  to  UU  short  in  "the  Brawls"  -(tteir  CMhouca). 
h  vlM  with  bii  bum,  and  wbat  wUb  bit  (kee. 


And  what  wilb  bil  relvet  cloak  guarded  wilb  laco, 
And  wbat  with  hta  elegant  dancing  and  gracOf 

His  dress  and  address 

So  Hckled  Qneen  Bess 
That  her  K^estr  gave  him  a  rttj  snng  place; 
And  seeing,  nwrevrer,  at  one  tingln  peep,  her 
Advisers  were,  few  of  then,  abarper  or  deeper, 
(OM  BorMgh  encepled),  sho  nado  Urn  Lord  Keeporl 

I've  beard,  I  eontoi  with  u  Httla  larf  rise, 
Kaglfsb  Ustery  called  a  fkrrago  of  lies, 

And  a  certain  Divine, 

A  connexion  of  mine, 
Who  ^"0*  better,  as  some  folks  opiae, 

I*  apt  to  declare, 

Leaainf  back  ia  Us  chair, 
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Witk  a  soK  or  ft  imiitiBtr.  s*ir-nli>Bad,  air, 
Thkt  "«U  tbaff  recorded  in  Hme,  ud  eliewhere, 

"or  oar  e«ly  '.ImMto' 

"A  tramperf  tale  it, 
"Uke  Ike  'BoU  GapUia  Snitb'i,'  ud  ^Ike  lacUait  Bu 

"Tbat  <M  Bofw  Borein,  nA  Balph  de  DiMto. 
"Amd  olbnt  (wkeM  auMi  ikimU  I  Irr  to  Npaal 
"rer,  veil  Fn  amred  yM  wmdd  pat  fa  roar  Trta), 
'Tlwagh  aU  holr  Man, 
'^Wm  T«T  jreat  Uari, 
"And  raited  •lories  tuia  tHaa  Griuel  ud  Feto— 

Harold  eicaped  wilb  (be  ioti  of  a  'gUn'— 
" — Tlut  a*  •halt  wliieb  killed  HaAu  ne'er  giaaeed  frm 
'     a  Bihb 

"Of  a  tree,  u  Ibey  aay,  bat  wa«  aiMd  riap  at  Urn,— 
"That  Fair  BotaaiODd  aerer  «•  pabncd  ar  ■piUed, 
''Bat  ooUiTWl  Qaeaa  Nell,  who  wai  mehM  be  pitted}— 
"That  Hdir  bar  uiwiaka,  Hod  iMitAaaha'a  wifa^ 
*%'er  want  CnaUb^  at  all  ia  bar  Uh, 
**K9t  laek'd  the  wmnd  nada  ^  tha  priaatt-lipped  haUb; 

"For  ai  aba, 

"O'er  the  sea, 

"Towards  fhr  GalDae 
"Ranr.  *^  ^  A»ef ,  owicb'd  careata  or  shook  thaAa, 
"or  aaorta  Aa  cMrid  m  mn         Loagrtaaks  ibu 
Cndbthankf, 

"BMti  laarlBf  her  tpiadle- legfed  Uege-lord  to  roam, 
*'8taid  beUad,  aad  aack'd  toMtbiar  aBcb  better  at  be«,— 

"That  irt         ai  Unrt 

"To  aar  Edward  the  Third, 
"la  r«Tirii«  the  Carter,  aBerded  a  baodla 
*Vor  aar  Goart-foiatp,  detraettra,  ar  aeaadid, 

"As  tvurid  ba  t«  nr, 

"That  at  Coart  teOar  dar> 
"At  ae  rMe  wUek  liie  newipapers  eay  wu  10  gar, 
"Bia  Great  RepreieatatlTe  tbea  stole  away 
"Lady  Salisbnry'a  farters  as  part  of  the  play.— 
"—That  as  to  Prince  Hal's  being  taken  to  Jtll, 
"By  tha  London  Police,  wKhoat  mainpris*  or  liail, 

"For  cvrHng  a  Jndge, 

"It's  a  regalar  fhdgc; 
"And  that  GUeMasOea  Gucoigne,  U's  rory  «dl  kaowa, 
"Wu  kkkad  rat  (he  noMt  ha  came  W  tte  Ihrsae — 
Thn  that  Richard  the  TUrd  wu  a  "mrTellOH  proper 
Buia"— 

"ITarar  kUed,  faOnred,  or  wroag'd  of  a  eopyar,  muI— 

"Ma'er  wished  to  snolher 

"The  sons  of  ii*  hrother, — 
'^or  erer  stnch  Harry  the  Sixth,  who,  Instead 
"or  bring  sqnabashed,  u  la  Shakspeare  we've  read, 
"Caaght  a  bad  inflnesta,  and  died  In  bis  bed, 
"In  Ike  Tower,  not  fhr  from  the  room  wh'rre  the  Guard  tl, 
*^The  octagon  one  (hat  a4)alns  Dalbs  Hardy's). 
"—That,  in  short,  all  the  *beU*  ia  ttw  Jtacew  9cr^tare«, 
"An  MtUig  at  IB  bat  sheer  hawbaggtog  alariii." 

IhM  if,  u  be  Towi,  both  tUi  aoutrr  ud  FVuea,  ia 


For  I  ted,  on  pemriag  her  GraadBdker^  wlB,  k  to 
Oear  aba  had  "good  gifte  beside  possiblMai,** 

Owchea  ud  rings, 

Aad  sack  sort  ot  things, 
Orellua  shares  C>kn  the  Anwrieaa  Stoefcs), 
JeweU'd  stoNHutera,  cellh,  mft,  ^-slochiafa  wftk  deda, 
Poiat^aee,caBbriehaadkerehieh,  aigktcapa,aa<-  socks— 
(RaMMOla  apparel  caalahMd  ia  her  bn). 

—Then  UM  bd^  of  her  hraeilag 

And  depth  of  her  readiag 
lOght  eaplirala  uy  gay  yooOi,  aad,  la  ieai^if 
Him  oa  to  "pr^ote,"  well  uease  the  proceeding: 
Tralh  to  leD,  as  to  "readiag,"  the  Lady  wu  OoagW  It  ds 
■ore  thu  ahe  shoatd,  aadknowHMircthuaheaB^tode; 

Her  add,  it  was  saM, 

Declared  that  she  read 
(A  eiMoa  afl  staid  folks  dlseoarage)  la  bed; 

And  that  oftea,  o*  aigUs, 

Odd  BMtoea  and  sigMa 
la  hsr  ■isttm's  cbaaAer  had  gir'a  h«r  sad  MgUe 
After  an  la  (be  bhumIm  had  pal  aat  their  nghls, 
Aad  AO  Terfly  theaght  that  bobgaMhs  and  sprilM 
Wen  then,  Mcklag  ap  aB  lorts  of  det^ITi  ddighls;— 
Miss  ABce,  ia  short,  was  sapposed  t«  "eottogae"  I 
Dea't  ssaeh  Uhe  the  word— with  the  ubda  aM  ngas,  I 
*Tah(ardcaB'dbysoBuyaaBies— oneof  Hmb's  "Bogy"— 

Indeed  'twas  conceived. 

And  by  w>st  fUks  beHered, 
~A  thing  at  which  aU  of  her  weB-wfshen  grWd— 
That,  shonld  she  IneHne  to  play  saA  a  ragary. 
Like  sage  Lady  Branxbote,  her  contaapo-rary, 
(Baease  Ike  fUu  (piaatlty,  render,  I  pray). 
She  ewld  tarn  a  haight  into  a  wagg«i  af  hay, 
Or  two  nice  UWe  boys  ttM*  popples  at  pUj, 
JUritm  dt  plat,  net  a  donbt  coald  exist  of  ber 
Pow'r  to  turn  "Kit  Hatton"  into  "Sir  Chrtotopber;" 
Bat  what  "nigbty  aiagle,"  or  strong  "cM^araAea," 
Whether  lore-powder,  philtre,  or  other  potaM 

She  ased,  I  conhn, 

Fm  annMe  to  gaess,— 

■nek  less  to  express 

By  wkat  AtU  and  addreM 
She  "ut  aad  coatrirad"  with  taeb  siga^l  laeeati, 
As  w«  Lmdeaera  uy.  to  "lawiggle"  Qaeu  Bess, 

baiuKh  as  I  lack  heart 

To  stady  the  Black  Art; 
Bo  Oat  u  it  maj,-~Wt  u  clear  u  lha  na, 
That,  howtver  Ae  dM  It,  twu  eerlAUy  deui 

Now,  they're  all  very  well,  lilies,  hoaonr,  ud  rtsk, 
StUl  we  cu't  but  admit,  If  we  choose  to  be  kuk. 
There's  so  harm  In  a  snug  little  snai  la  tta  BnkI 

An  old  prornh  says, 
"Pudding  stlil  befm  praise  T' 
An  adage  wdl  kaown  Fre  no  doabt  la  tkvti  ^r*< 
Aad  Oeorga  Gofaau,  the  Toangtv,  U  ue  of  kU  ^ 
Hakes  oao  of  bto  Aarutars  londly  dedare  . 
That  "a  Lord  wlihoat  ■«oey,"-I  ^aete  ftaai  hb  ^««- 
At-Law'^'S  bat  a  poor  wlAy-waAy  abirr— 
la  her  sobsrqieat  condaet  I  think  we  cu  see  ■ 
Strug  proof  Oe  Bame  eatcrtaln'd  soom  hA  itm, 

For,  once  in  the  palace, 

We  Snd  Lady  Alice 
Agaia  pitying  tricks  with  ber  Mijeiry'f  chiBcs 

In  tbe  way  that  the  Jocose,  ia 

Oar  days,  term  "boeosdogi" 

*  'Venh  hndNd  poods  and  posdhBHM  B 1^ 
gifts."  8n  bei  tf**" 


Bhlorius  tbas  gave  theaiidns  ap  to  BoBBaelag, 
BolwUhstaidiag  what  most  of  them  Join  la  advaaclat 
MeqieetlBg  Sir  CbrMepber's  eapering  ud  prudag. 

Twin  canse  no  surprise 

ir  we  find  that  his  rise 
Is  net  to  be  solely  ascrTbed  to  his  dancing  I 
Tha  fact  is,  Sir  Christopher,  eariy  la  lifs, 
Aa  A  haAelors  shedd  do,  had  tAen  a  wife, 
A  tuahawa  by  fhari^,— one  of  a  honse^ 
Wdl  dcscaaded,  bat  boasUag  Ins  "aoblas"  Oaa  am; 

liwagk  a*n  as  to  paru 

Ha  toighl  have  dsM  wane. 
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Bii,  whtlmr  M  wm,  ibe  low  dortM  Ike  dMtl 

0}«  Me  U  Ik*  Mfiiif, 
"ffe  Mver  can  Mir,  ia 
Ogpteoiift  lAeBfloeewttklheMlndinlMtM  w.") 
-Mi^<lKlatV"lkepmk,  lad  •ke'*4eeWd'*tkeMt«>* 
Mkif  can  Mt  to  pM  in  •itScleat  to  larov  It, 

Till,  It  er'rr  Ml  sip 

Tkm  nebUa-4  her  Up, 
The  Tbfii  QaaeB  grew  wm*  attuk**  le  hv  Faro^l*. 

To  <Kd"  MW  ke  BUIMMIlll 
or  moser  u<l  ludt, 
ia<,atg<ocfeB<*to»eer»tirtwke'«  wWiitabeatkwiee, 

Pliki^  Bawm,  ckaaae.  Ska  '^|ine  aat  ike  (nnU, 
T>  Ua  ud  Ue  feein,  aM  kfi  Metaa  iM  MOM;" 
Wkalem  ke  wmu,  ke  ku  oalr  to  a*  ft, 
ii4  d  eikH  aiitote  arc  lilt  ki  Oe  kartil," 

TiB  Dadlef,  aad  Rawlclgk 

■cfSB  to  loek  eipuUj', 
mOa  evcB  pave  Cedl,  Ike  Cuoh  Lord  MalA 
mmO,  "rtnok  Ua  kead,"  aad  grew  awwU  aad  waAf. 

AU  tkis  was  laa  ipoft, 

As  oar  aalkors  report, 
Te  Jaae  AUee,  keem  a  gnat  Laij  at  Cent, 
mm  aeaa  ikaa  kar  UdraUp'a  kaikaad  hwk'd  Ugger, 
irke"M  Ike  kends"*  aiU  «tlk  Ik*  iMae  grae*  aad  vlgear, 
niaik  toriag  a  UUe  ia  ilkaaiii  aad  Igvai 
Fir  aadit       drlakhg  ak  ^  af  Ik*  kaet 

or  rtaads  well  drest, 

Wilk  "Bargees')  Zest," 
b  ^t,  bf  degrees,  to  ealarge  a  Bun's  veal; 
lad,  ukat  la  Sir  Orisiophfr  went  to  lacraaee  It,  k* 
'i  always  beea  ratker  inclined  to  obesity; 
—Pew  MB  In  Ikose  liaes  were  rkmnd  to  grew  tbkmer 
WiU  beefUeake  ror  krukraat,  and  poit-pic  tor  dinner. 

Row  it's  really  a  dincnlt  problem  to  say 

low  loag  matters  mlgbt  kave  gone  on  in  tUi  way, 

U  H  kad  net  aalaeUly  kappened  one  day 

Tkat  Kick,— wko,  beeaosa 

He'd  Ike  gort  in  Ml  chws, 
in  Ua  kanfk— kr  lo  neans  so  yomg  as  ke  was, 
Aad  Is  srtjeet  oT  tato  to  a  sort  of  rtennatle  a- 
-ttaek  tkat  partakes  bolk  of  goit  aad  BcUlica,>— 
M  the  aigU  loeg  ktd  twisted  and  griu'd. 
His  pains  mvcb  Inereased  by  an  eastorly  irind, 
WUoh  always  cmpels  klm  to  hobl'le  and  Usp, 
Was  strongly  advised  by  bis  Hedlcat  lop 
To  lay  by  a  little,  and  give  over  worii, 
for  be'd  lately  been  ekivlng  away  like  a  Tark, 
Or  tke  Gnlaea-^oast,  helping  to  open  a  brave  trade 
!■  nggera  wltfc  Bawkiasf  wbo  Ibnnded  tke  Slave-trade, 
So  ke  caira  tot  Us  ledger,  the  constant  resmre* 
Of  yew  Mercantile  folk,  when  tkey>e  "not  la  Ml  Area:* 
—IT  a  cold  «r  eUanrb  aakes  tten  hnsky  aad  koarae, 
Or  a  teiek  af  gaai  keepa  tkam  away  fhM  *^  Sovan," 
Thiy  leek  aver  Ibeir  books  u  a  matter  of  conrae. 

*  Ike  gran  l>affi  Keener  M  tke  brtwts 
Tke  sedi  and  auiees  doead  baflwa  kin.  Sbat. 

t  Mr  Mat  laifUaa  Ar  *te  «M«fe  aMOBpU  aad 
svtices,"  aad  keeaase  "ia  ttn  Muaa  he  kad  dyvers 
Mngkli  whk  Ihn  Matrnaa  and  *w  mA  toka  dynra 
•r  tta  nme  ■arraaa'*  raeeiva  fron  BAabetk  aa  Ae- 
>Mnll*  aagMMloa  to  hla  aaat  anaew.  larladlH.  fbr 
Ua  etast  "1  JkaM  Mnr  saMe,  mm  Ma  wwaiiii  aa  e«di 


How  eearcs  kad  Ifiek  tom'd  ever  oae  page,  ar  twe^ 
Bra  i  praakMat  iHm  attracted  Us  flew, 
A  BUI— tkat  had  avw  heca  aoBe  iMjw  avardH, 
Fraai  oae  AIke  Hatha,  ads  rnaAawa— a  aaav 
Wkiek  roa'U  laeognlse,  reader,  al  oaen  aa  tta  saae 
Wilk  tkat  karaa  by  Sir  Ckristopker's  eradito  dou! 
Tke  sigaatare — auck  sore  yrenMcA  than  pink, 
Sfoai'd  wriltM  in  Meed— but  it  might  be  red  ink— 

Wkile  Ike  rest  of  tke  deed 

He  proceeded  to  read. 
Like  ev'ry  "bHl,  bend,  or  acqoittance"  whose  dato  b 
Tkree  haadred  years  old,  raa  to  Latin,— "SdaNs 
(DM§W}  «HM«  ad  fae*  kme  penmimi—" 
'•— Bnt  eonragc,  daw  Reader,  I  BMaa  to  ke  leoleBt, 
Aad  seara  to  iailel.  aa  y«i  kalf  Ik*  "Uw-readtag" 
I  picked  «p  "aaqAila"  ia  ikrea  daya'  MeU^MdliVi 
WkMi  coat  DM— a  tkaaaa  ni  aol  paaaa  to  digrMa  aa— 
Jast  tkiity-lkre*  poands  sla-and-dgklpiaeB  a  leMoa— 
"As  ria  stoat,  m  be  ■eraUU,"  IketallBr^  aad  ayaibv 
AU  these  tecbatoaWM,  ead  by  dtdviag 

Tke  Deed  so  correct 

As  to  auke  one  saspeet, 
(Were  it  possible  any  rack  pwson  conid  go  there) 
Old  Hick  kad  a  Special  Attorney  below  tkere: 
Twu  so  named  and  exprcM'd  no  trUnaal  coold  shake  it, 
Aad  Im  as  red  wax  aad  Mac*  ferret  canM  make  it. 

By  the  roU  af  kto  ay* 

As  OU  HiA  pat  tt  ^,  . 
n  wu  dear  he  kai  aud*  ap  Hi  iriad  what  to  da 
la  respect  to  the  eevse  he  ahaald  hav*  to  paeias, 
WhtB  Ui  hoof  warfd  dlaw  hia  to  pal  oft  a  abaail 

How,  althoogk  tke  Lord  Keeper  held,  mder  Ike  crown,  hoose 
Aad  lead  In  tke  coantry— he'd  never  a  Towa-houe, 
Aad,  as  we  have  seen. 
His  conrte  always  had  been. 
When  he  wanted  a  thing,  to  solicit  the  Qneen, 
So  now,  in  tke  hope  ef  a  freak  acqnbitien, 
H«  daaccd  aff  to  Goart  whk  kia  "BrnM*  MUaa." 

*'Pleaie  pm  MtieOft  finea, 

"I  kav*  net  a  place, 
^  eaa  iraB  pnt  ny  head  to,  to  dine,  wtf,  or  alaapl 
*Hriiar  Graee's  Lmrd  Keeper  has  nowhere  to  km^ 

'*Sa  I  beg  and  lalreat, 

"At  year  Majesty's  fbet, 
"That  year  Grace  will  be  gradonsly  pleu'd  for  to  say, 

"WHb  as  little  delay 

"As  yoor  H^esty  nuy, 
"Where  your  Hijesty's  grace's  Lord  Keeper's  to  stay— 
"—Aad  year  draco's  Petitleaer  evir  will  piayl" 

n*  Qaeaa,  whaa  iha  hcait 

TUs  paUtlna  preferr'd. 
Gave  Nv  to  Bir  (Aristopbers  anlt  at  a  mrdi— 
"Odda  ttbtt  my  good  Lord!"  was  ber  gnekiaa  f^y, 

"I  doa't  know,  not  I, 

"Aay  good  reason  why 
"A  lord  Keeper,  like  yon,  should  not  always  be  nigh 
"To  advise— aad  devise— and  revise— oar  supply— 
"A  Honse  I  we're  surprised  that  the  thing  did  not  strike 
"Vm  before— Test — of  eoarsel — Pray,  whose  Honsewoald 
yon  likef 

"When  I  da  Ikiags  of  tkis  kiad,  I  do  Ikea  geatoePy, 
"A  BDoieT— let  me  aeel  tbm's  lha  Blah^  of  Elyl 
"A  cental  ■aatioa,  Tm  told,  lha  proad  haav*  to  ta, 
"Up  thera  la  Hdfcora,  Jast  apfa^  navlaa'  fiut— 
"Wkere  the  8tra««errfei  giaw  sa  flae  and  ae  big, 
"Which  oir  OrHdawlhsr^  Vaele  laehad  la  UU  a  pig, 
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"King  Bkftwd  tkt  TfcM,  wftiefc  jem     must  kave  nU  af— 
"Tbedajr,— don't  7MI  lwew?-lw  cntUasUag't  bMd  off— 
"And  nuk  me,  fnmi  Prelatel— !*■  sprakinf  to  jim, 
"Bisbop  HMtoal-rov  need  not,       lord,  kraktobtao- 
"Give  tt  19  OB  tlw  inttwrtt  I  don't  umui  to  vhock  jnw, 

"Or  elM  br  1— cna  Mriwp  wa$  shMkedD-lV 

■nflro^  fMM" 

The  QnecB  tun*  tbr^Uf  ktr  back  m  the  gnmp, 
Tke  Covrtiert  nil  kow  as  ike  pmiM,  Md  Hoop 
To  kilt,  ai  tko  goM,  tb«  kind  gj—co  aT  krr  kMp> 
And  Sir  Ghrtotorker*  hnlaff  itaa  daaeed  to  aonM  im, 
gklpt  awar  witk  auk  giM  In  kit  kart  rifadawi 

WUIa  poar  Btabop  Bealoa, 

Wko  Innd  kiMMlf  keateo, 
la  Mri««>  alam  at  tke  Oatea't  eaMaaeUona 
And  ncBBcing  toae,  at  onca  gm  kin  ap  EIr  Ho«M, 
With  «<nrY  appnrtenaneo  UMreto  botongtiiff, 
Ineladhit  tko  ttravkerrr-beds  twas  m  ftnmg  in; 
PoUtAj'  ha  kow'd  to  tk«  yraUied  adaiM, 
And  aaM,  '^re  can  he,  mr  ««>d  lord,  fal  a^aioa 

Ho  diflemca  ketwixt  jwn 

Aad  Htae  at  to  litaM, 

And  tridei,  aad  chain  — 

We  Mad  Be  ■amr*'* 
Tkka  HMto,  jiM  at  yea  fad  lhato,  wUmM  twtntim, 
firatoa,  eoppert,  and  all,  at  yw  owa  rahution!" 

WeUr  Uie  otject  if  fiU'dl 
'  A  good  towB-kooae  obtained, 

Tks  aezt  tUag  of  eowrae  to  ke  thoagU  of.  If  Mw 
Tko  IwM  wam^"  party— iko  whrn,  aad  the  haw— 

The  Court  ladiei  call, 

On«  and  all,  great  aiid  aavU, 
For  aa  riegaat  *'8pr«td,"  aad  Mm  elegaat  Bali, 
80,  Sir  ChriabHiher,  raia  ae  we  kvw  ef  Ua  eaynteg, 
Ho  flOOBor  had  taliked  his  paialtog  and  papering, 

TlHB  he  ant  dowa  aid  wreto, 

A  alee  fltye  jink  aoto 
Te  enrr  great  Lord,  whon  he  knew,  and  kit  spaoas, 
"FroB  onr  poor  place  on  Holborn-hiU  tl>to  Kljr  Boaw), 
"Lord  Keeper  aid  Dame  Alice  Hattan  nqaeat, 
**Iiard  8e-«Bd-ao'a  (name,  «tr1e  or  tWe  expreaO 

"6ood  conpur  on 

"Tke  next  Eve  of  St.  Jebn, 
"Til.:  Friday  week,  Jane  34tb,  as  their  guest, 

"To  partake  ef  pat  hwk, 

"Aad  tasto  a  M  kaok. 
"HA.  TealsoB  om  taHe  tamMr  at  I, 
"OBBdriilea  la  the  aftenwan, 

B.  S.  T.  P. 

"For  my  good  Urd  of  fo-aad^  Ikesel  and  bla  wifel 
"Ridel  ridol  for  Iky  life!  for  Ihy  Ufe!  for  thy  lifel 
Tkns,  eonrtierf  wore  woat  to  indorse  their  eipretsea 
In  Harry  the  Tllltb's  tine,  aad  alto  ftaeen  Bess'*. 
Tke  Dane,  tm  her  part  toe,  took  order  tkat  cards 
Skooid  be  aaal  to  Ike  Mss-reoms  of  all  the  Hatsarda, 
The  HoBiAald  traopa,  Tiala  haads,  aad  horse  end  foot 
envds. 

Well,  tke  day  for  Oe  nal 

At  le^ilh  eatoo  afcoM, 
Aad  the  b«i  ef  St.  Aadnw^  iBog  kmtBt  mI* 
Aa  horaa-Ultor,  eow^  and  pad-nag  with  ito  pilHoa, 
CThe  dude  af  coareywc*  then  need  hr  'iha  MllllN.*4 

AK  gaOBBt  and  gnmd, 

Dcdled  turn  tkt  Strand, 
Some  tkroagh  Ckadccry  (thea  SB  anpared  aad  BHHk  veltw) 
Lase, 

Olhan  throagh  Mea  (wUab  wae  Mt  a  whk  hattec)  Laae, 


Others  ihMagh  Fcwton  (iiaiaptod  to  r«Nar)  liae: 
SoaM  tnm  Cheapaide,  aad  SL  ■arywto-Bew, 
FroBi  Biihapsgato  Slnet,  Dawgate  MB,*  mt  Ba^  lew. 
They  coBH  aad  they 
Sqaire  aad  Baw,  Bdto  m*  Been, 
Dawa  Saeia  lUi  (wfefch  w«  hara  siaee  1  hiliaiiM  la 
Saow), 

AU  eager  to  see  the  ■aguHmit  shew. 

And  sport  what  soan  call  "a  totaatM  toe;* 

la  sllh  aad  to  satto. 

To  kattea  aad  fiuicB 
Vpoa  the  good  efeear  aT  Bk  GtoWapher  WMm. 

A  Seariak,  aassputo!— aaw*  a|^^ 

Ue  coataa,  hold  Draha,  lha  cUaT  wfa  laaAe  a 

Fine  kask  af  all  the  pewVa  of  Spda, 
Aad  ae  aarr'd  oat  their  CiSMd  Anaafa; 

Witt  kkn  COM  FrMaktr  aad  Hawk^s. 

la  yaUew  laA^  naillii,  aad  iliiihini. 

Boon  for  ay  Iwd!— pread  Laieeatat^  Wmt 

Beliree  awhMe  torn  eearUy  cwea, 
Whe  laak  fela  wtt^  peer  hartoea  giril 

Aad  pitoh-d  her  acak  aad  haala  4twm  M^; 
Prartog,  to  hepaa  to  wad  a  lUar, 
IT  Bol  her  '*ftfaad,»  at  le«l  her  "piMMr.- 
A  Sowiah,  traavetol  alrihe  fte  drMl 

WIU  Shakapaar^  aam  af  kii  pas  itok, 
Is  bwe  '  aext  Doctor  Maalan  caMea. 

Beaowa'd  afiu-  far  mimf  mn  sM,— 
QBeea's  Seijeant  Balkan*  with  Wa  kaaa 

Aid  tipsto*es,  coU,  aad  wig  HsMsb; 
(fit  lost,  Bfltoai  «r  BUkard  Baa.  U* 

Ufe  It  Ike  fwaas  *<MaA  ilfihM  "T 

B«nl  Bean!  to  freal  GeoUt-plao^  ptaae^  fer  Ik 
Banal— 

Boonl  BeonI  fkr  Soatbanptoa— Ihr  Shtoer,  whose  mm 
As  a  rrttu  ClWflBsr,  ia  the  racocds  af  tm* 
"BeatoBaaagber"— 0*08  bow  Us  pnlacL  we  an  alw'm 
Kalght,  Poet,  fiaBHonaal-Boan  br  sage  WaU^I 

Boom  for  Lw^  Hunsdoo!— forSnsacxl — fnrlaaiilii' 
For  UaOLesiYi!  Obi  it's  non^  to  ^al  yo 
t  Dear  nel  kow  tkey  calil 

How  Ikey  iquaUl  bow  tkey  kewU 
Tkis  Dame  kas  lost  her  shoe— that  oae  her  Ami— 
My  Lord's  got  a  tomble — my  Lady  a  Ml 

How  a  Halll  a  laUI 

A  Bcawll  a  Biawtl 
Haia'ff  ny  Lard  Keeper  Halloa,  ea  slalalr  aad  tf^ 
Haa  led  oal  Lady  Haaadaa  to  apea  ttw  BiBl 

Fiddlers!  Flddlen!  Addle  away! 
Bosto  year  catgnti  fiddle  aad  plap 

A  Boandelayl 

Fiddle  awayl 
Obey!  obeyl— hoar  what  they  all  sayl 
"Bipl— HasicI- Hoseyt!    pli^  19  tksrel— playl" 
Harcr  wu  aay  tUag  kalT  so  gay 
Aa  Sir  Ghrlslophar  Haltoa'e  graad  haBdayl 

The  doek  ilrywi  twafral-Who  cant  Hr  On  ctochf 
Wko  ana  tat  Barhl-WBM  a  M  fl^b-BnA-' 

Dear  nei— daar  nel 

Wha  eaa  it  bat— 

•  Sir  Fnaeia  Draha^hoaaa,       Arta^- «osd  h>» 

•  Catted  by  Sir  BMavl  Mur        I^W  fa«r«' 

5aa  kk  OremkU. 
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mr,  wko  en  k«  cMring  it  ttii  IIm  of  fti|M, 
WHb  ■  ta>9tk  m  At  kMMt  Mk  to  alHfhl?— 
"UHfUr— rat,  sfHiM/— Ikera  m  mamj  «h*  noA 
it  ftv.  Mi  1>  dnfcr  iliBi  tai  «•  I  mk, 

WkM  tto  nw     the  taUk-fleM  nerw  moM  shock, 
Tet  ^mM  at  a*  tmmi  oT  a  vUt  "Biagla-kBaek  I" 
lufcl— wkat  CO  k«  tta  Porter  ba  OlaUit  off— Wfeat!— 
ir  Oa  haaky  kai  aat  lei  Un  la  I'D  be  iball— 
Pvar  ael  how  hot 
Tke  rooai't  all  at  ones  gotl  — 
Aad  what  rinp  Iknwgh  tke  roaft 
It't  the  (oond  of  a  kee/J— 
A'l  fOMW  doBkej  a-comiRf  lyalahs  at  fWl  bvtl 
St*)- !  -  Iba  foldlai-iloon  qiea  I  tha  Icana  ara  throwB  baek, 
Aa4  te  iaaeea  a  taU  Flpirmt—UA  n  buocII 

CiMiaaa  im  what  ai  mfradair  Oh,  what  a  bawil 
Th«  wllh  what  u  m-pUmt  he  eoomi  dovn  to  tba  (roodt 

Look  ttere!  hwk  there! 

Haw  he'a  up  hi  the  airl 
liwhe^henl^aawha's  theral—aow  he'f  Maiakaawa 
¥«arel— 

See!  leel— he'a  hich'd  orar  a  table  aad  chair! 
There  tkcjr  gal— all  tke  ftrawberrlei,  flowara,  aad  aweet 
horbfl, 

Tsni'd  a'er  aid  a'w, 

PawB  tm  the  floor, 
Bv'ir  caper  ha  rata  arefaata  ar  dlatortf 
AI  lha  "Kaaa'a  Sacdiiap"  aid  "WHMfa  S«p«Aa!" 

Thera^  «  pfevMMt/— wa'ra 

Al  a  ^reat  deal  toe  nearl 
A  rtnt !— fire  Uai  roan  er  hell  "eUn"  yoo — itand  clear  I 
ncfalatprtaicagaii!— oh!  'ti8«rilab%hlM!-ohdaarl 
n>  laaf  hraka  AM       of  tta  Uaai  dUMdaUarll 

Raw  ha*a  down  ifalat— look  at  the  cmftfa*  aad  bowa 
Aad  MtoMM  whi^  he  nakei  to  the  DaM  af  the  Honie, 
ladjr  ABea,  the  BaUe  Lard  Treaairar^  apoaael 

Caaa,  bbw  we  ihaB  rlew 

A  graad  p«a  A  daax 
MhiM'd  to  tba  nrr  trat  ftria  by  theaa  twal 
-•U  aa ! — ahe  recoOf — the  ceoM  Karce  laoh  aiora  pale  if 
huiead  or  a  Beaa's  twu  Ike  bow  or  a  BaUff!— 
la  hoM*  oat  U*  hand— ahe  decUnea  It,  aad  drawt 
Ikek  kcr  evil — eoe !— he  grasps  tt  with  horrid  blaek  claws, 
Uathe  short,  sharp,  itraiigMUa  of  a  Polar  Bear's  paws  I! 

Tkea  she  "(creon'd  saeh  a  sereanl" 

Bach  aaother,  I  doeni, 
ifi  loag  after,  KUi  Hary  Brown*  acreao'd  ta  her  dream, 
WtO  she  nlfMI  lor  'twas  shrewdly  reaiarfc'd  by  her  Paye, 
i  (harp  UtOa  hoy  aboat  twdra  yeai«  of  afo. 

Who  waa  atndtac  atosa  by 

Whea  aha  alter'd  her  cry. 
That  the  iriurie  of  her  arm  shrireird  np,  and  frrw  dry, 
WUe  the  flagers  aad  thumb  of  the  hand  he  had  got 
h  Mt  chrtehes  became  on  the  faitant  axa-aoi  1 1 

Mow  ha  whiria  aad  be  twirls 

Thresh  Ike  girte  In  Oielr  niris 
Aad  Wttii  KHft,  aad  ihek  raathers,  aMI  dlamooda,  and 
pearls; 

Bow  Mfh,— BOW  low,— 

Htw  hat,  Md  BOW  alaw* 
h  «RMa  dscqavynUtB  they  ge; 
na  ti  lihmiil  Bala  aad  bar  cofbO'lheed  Beaal 

l^thayfaoMel  adi^tbaygalwleal— 

*  the  edabntod  hOad  aT  **6llat  Bcroiglu."— 
<=*^a  ad  .*  r  Ma,  Lm4  :  IS4I. 


Baod  tfca  hatt!— lOMd  lha  MI— aad  mw  ^  Ihay  n 
Ihriea! 

Raw  o»a  grand  pfrswaifc,  the  parftwaaca  to  erowal 
Sow  agahi  they  go  ar  1 1 — aad  they  nvan  coKB  HWH 1 ! ! 
•  a  •  a  • 

The  thonder  roars  I 

And  the  rain  it  povsl 
Aad  the  Ui^Bf  comes  ta  ihnagk  the  wiadowt  and  doora  I 

Than  mere  catUif,  and  bawlhig, 

Aad  a««aUiiit,  and  ralllag, 
OhI  what  a  fearfU  "stnmaah"  they  are  aU  In  I 

Oat  they  aU  saUy, 

The  iihait  cerps  da  Wfei— 
Soma  dash  down  Habon-hU  brio  lha  TtUey, 
Vhero  alagnatas  Flaat  Bltdi  at  the  and  of  Harp  AUey, 
Soma  rother  way,  with  a  speed  aauuteg, 
Bar  panaa  to  tahe  breath  tUl  they  gat  beyond  Sray'e  laa. 
b  ovary  saisa  of  lha  ward,  aneh  a  raat  tt  it, 
Row  waa  itada  tai  London,  or  oat  af  itt 

When  they  canM  the  aext  day  to  examiae  the  scene, 
There  was  scarcely  a  veitige  of  all  that  kad  been; 
The  beanUAil  tapestry,  blie,  red,  and  green. 
Was  all  blacfcen'd,  aad  scorcbid,  and  look'd  dirty  and  mean. 
AH  the  crockery  brahea,  dish,  ^te,  and  tareeol 
While  Ifcoae  who  iooh'd  ap  conM  parcaira  in  tha  roo^ 
Ona  Tory  laifa  hrtv  to  Aa  ahnpo     »  kffl 

Of  paar  Lady  BaBon,  m  noadleaa  to  any, 
Ko  tmcaa  ban  arer  boon  Iband  to  ttia  day, 
Or  the  terrible  dancw  wka  whisk'd  ker  awayi 
But  oat  in  tke  eoart-yard— and  Jut  to  tkat  part 
Wkera  the  pamp  stands— lay  bleeding  a  tanat  BfUil 
Hsut! 

And  sndrr  large  stains 

Of  blood  and  of  bridas. 
Which  had  not  been  wash'd  off  aatwiOstanding  the  raiae, 
AppearM  on  the  wood,  and  tha  hantfc,  aad  chatos. 
As  If  somebady's  head,  with  a  rery  hard  ttnmp, 
Had  beea  reeeaUy  hnaek'd  on  tke  top  af  Ike  pwp. 
Tkat  paoqi  ta  no  morel — that  ofiriileh  yon'rajastread,— 
Bnt  Ibey'va  pat  a  new  Iran  aaa  ap  to  Ha  ataad, 

And  itUI,  K  la  said, 

At  that  "amaU  hoar"  ao  dread, 
Wben  an  saber  people  are  cosey  in  bed, 
Tbrre  awy  lometimea  lie  seea  oa  a  moonsUny  Bight, 
Standing  close  by  the  new  pomp,  a  Lady  In  While, 
Who  keeps  pnmpiDg  away  wHb,  'twevid  seeo^  all  her  might, 
Tboogh  never  a  dr^  comes  her  pelas  to  reqnilel 
And  hence  auny  passeogers  new  are  debarr'd 
Prem  proeaadtag  at  nightMl  throngh  Bieodtog  Heart  Taiil 


Fair  ladtes  attend! 

And  ir  yon'n  a  "fHend 
At  Conrt,"  don't  atteoipt  to  bambaoile  er  UiA  her! 
—Bent  meddle  wHh  negoa,  or  aay  mix'd  llqnor!— 
Don't  daMe  in  "Magic!"  my  story  has  shown, 
flew  wTMg  tb  to  nso  aay  charms  but  year  ownl 

Torag  flanBcmaa,  too,  may,  I  tttak,  Ma  a  htot, 

Of  Ibe  aama  hbd.  Bom  what  rve  hen  Teltwal  to  print, 

AB  Co^ntag''  badi  Ihey  aqp  gal  ta  a  aerapa, 

Befbre  tbey*ra  aware,  and  whalam  ito  ahapo, 

They  may  And  it  no  easy  alhir  to  escape. 

It's  net  rrery  body  that  eomea  off  so  wel 

Broai  Is/sr-A  mahi  brtoki  as  Witor  BrnaaL 
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Ikont  due*  wttli  ■  Struifer  who  looki  Uks  a  Smj, 
And  wktm  danciiif  don't  cut  yomr  Mpen  Im  highl 

Depead  oat  tke  Andt't  ia 

Taor  MtM  of  wilUtnft 
If  mr  roa  kick  oat  tfc«  caadles~doBt  Irrt 

At  a  baU  or  •  fUf, 

Or  anf  Mir*, 
When  a  yiM  iMvar  coaitttMet  tba  "i^rto," 
If  iMwb'riei  aad  ereaai  with  Gauffuaa  bna  a  part, 
Taka  cara  of  foar  Hsu! — ud  take  nra  af  roarHaiar! 

If  yw  wiBt  a  aew  Imom 
For  rwvaalf  aad  roar  ■poaae, 


Bny,  or  bnild  oae, — and  konwtt}'  paf,  mtj  brick,  hr  bt 
Don't  bo  so  yrcen  at  ta  go  to  Old  Mick  iar  it — 
— Go  to  floorxo  Uakimt — boll  Bad  fm  "m  porch." 
(iWca  doMWi^  Ui  wordp  wilhort  rabMag  lha  CtaKh! 

Tba  laM  pioea  af  advko  whkh  M  hara  yaa  rcpad 
Ii,  "doa'l  go  of  a  irigtat  hito  Blaodiaff-Haatl-Taid," 
It'*  a  dark,  liUle,  dirtf,  hUA,  Ul-iookiaf  ufmn. 
With  qaoor  poople  aboat,  and  oloaa  fut  take  care, 
Ton  w»Y  find  wkoa  raar  poekofa  elaaa'd  aal  aad  Ml  hm^ 
nat  tba  *a>  OM  is  aat  lha  ad|r  "TaaT*  lharal 


BIEMOIBS  OF  JOSEPH  SHEPHERD  MUNDEN,  C0BIEDIAI4. 


BT  ma  SON. 


December  Ist  1804.  —  The  auionsly-expected 
prodigy,  "The  Young  Roacius,"  aAeraiourney 
which  seemed  an  ovation,  reached  the  Loodoa 
boards.  His  reception  was  so  remarkable,  that 
we  tnist  we  may  be  excused  for  departioig  for 
a  space  from  oar  subject,  and  giving  some  ac- 
count of  his  first  appearance. 

"The  loud  fame  which  preceded  Master  Bet. 
ty's  arrival  in  London  produced  a  degree  of 
curiosity  unknown  in  the  annals  of  the  theatrical 
world.  So  great  was  the  anxiety  to  behold  this 
youthful  perlbrmer,  that  several  persons  sought 
to  conceal  themselves  in  the  house  on  Friday 
ni^ht,  in  the  hope  of  remainiug  there  unper- 
ceived  until  (be  retarning  night,  So  early  as 
twelve  o'clock  on  Salnrdav,  the  approaches  to 
the  various  parts  of  the  tneatre  were  besieged 
by  people  clamorons  for  adnitasion,  and  between 
one  and  two  they  became  crowded.  The  ma- 
nagers, anticipating  this  result,  bad  taken  every 
precaotion  against  its  consequences.  A  great 
number  of  Bow-Street  ofiicers  and  constables 
were  called  iu  to  preserve  the  public  peace, 
and  prevent  riot  and  confusion  A  large  party 
of  soldiers  were  also  stationed  at  the  several 
doors,  to  protect  the  people  against  the  neces- 
sary and  fatal  resnlt  of  the  indiscrimiuate  rush 
of  sDch  an  immense  tide.  Abont  half-past  four 
o'clock  the  crowd  became  so  great  that  more 
serious  apprehensions  were  entertained  for  the 
lives  of  several  persons,  who  were  fainting  away 
under  the  pressure,  and  to  whom,  in  the  midst 
of  the  impenetrable  mass,  no  assistance  could 
be  afforded  on  the  outside.  It  was  therefore 
thought  advisable  to  open  the  Bow-Street  door, 
though  a  full  hour  earlier  than  usual,  with  a 
view  to  accommodate  the  besiegers,  and  relieve 
them  from  the  pressure  which  they  had  so  long 
endnred.  In  an  instant  the  tide  rushed  in,  and 
took  possession  of  the  exterior  door,  and  the 
bar  in  the  lobby,  where  the  entrance-money  ia 
received.  As  only  ono  can  pass  at  a  time,  and 
some  delay  is  necessary,  for  the  receipt  and 
examination  of  tbe  money  and  tickets,  the 
slowness  of  the  movement  of  those  in  the  van 
but  ill  accorded  with  the  inpatience  of  those  im 


the  rear.  The  pressure  in  that  part  of  tbe 
lobby  became  infinitely  |p«ater,  and  its  ^ecta 
more  alarming  than  they  had  ptevioasly  ei- 
perteneed  in  tbe  open  street  Tiwy  broke  all 
the  windowa  on  each  side  of  tbe  entrano^  tit 
the  benefit  of  the  air;  yet  the  beat  and  pres- 
sure still  continued  so  great,  as  every  laomeat 
to  threaten  suffocation.  A  board  was  now  dis- 
played, announcing  that  the  boxes  were  all  fall; 
this  coBununication,  however, though  correspoai- 
ing  with  the  fact,  did  not  operate  to  dimiaisk 
the  pressure,  and  they  continued  rushiag  ia 
with  impetuosity  until  after  six  o'clock.  Oat 
half  at  least  of  all  those  who  suffered  thii 
fatigue  and  danger  were  obUged  to  return  na- 
gratified.  Nearly  the  same  eonfaaion  that  pre- 
vailed wiAont  was  observable  within  the  boic^ 
in  the  early  part  of  the  ni^L  The  pit  wu 
almost  instantly  filled  by  persons  who  leaped 
into  it  from  tbe  boxes;  and  mauy  battles  look 
place  with  the  Bow-Street  ofiicers,  who  were 
endeavouring  to  secure  the  places  for  those 
who  had  retained  them.  The  few  parties  who 
reached  their  seats  were  guarded  by  an  escort 
iif  constables.  The  confusion  did  not  i^ute 
even  upon  the  rising  of  the  curtain." 

Mr.  Charles  Kemble  came  forward  to  ^eak 
an  address,  written  by  Mr.  Taylor,*,  of 
logne  celebrity,  wbicb  told  oi 

"A  youth  yoor  favour  courts,  whose  early  priM 
Derides  the  tedious  groMlb  of  ling'rins  Time; 

4  John  Taylor  wrote  more  proiocnes  aad  ep)- 
loguoM  than  any  man  living  then  or  AiRce.  Be 
was  the  author  of  the  rbyaaed  bile  of  "Moawie* 
Tonaon."  It  hi  not  eo  gODerally  kaowa  that  bo 
was  tbe  original  of  Siieor,  in  "The  Critic."  DaagI* 
waa  a  Hr.  Divea,  a  very  tll-natund  peraoa,  whit 
with  Ms  brother,  held  sobm  share  ia  tbbi  thoatR- 
The  food-maturei  Divaa  aiwe  aaaealed  CbarM 
Sanalster  daring  a  raheanal,  wtU  tte  aaMtiea. 
"Pny,  air,  did  yon  aee  my  brather  crout"  ('-^ 
cross  the  slafre).  "Sir,"  replied  the  aaraxy 
Charlea;  "I  never  saw  Mm  attcnedfof"  R*"*^ 
forth  he  never  leat  tbe  toM^tut  of  "Cro" 
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Matare  at  once,  when  Naton  vg0i,  h»  atrara, 
ttErilBg,  like  Pallas,  rrom  the  brain  of  Jave." 

It  could  not  he  very  pleasant  to  Sir.  Charles 
Kembie,  considering  the  station  be  held  in  the 
theatre,  to  hlow  the  trampet  before  the  youth- 
fnl  aspirant:  bat  everything  gave  way  to  the 
orerwhelming  torrent  of  public  acclamation. 
Still  the  tumult  continued,  and  not  even  Mr. 
Taylor's  nonsense  lulled  it.  **Tbe  pressure  was 
so  great  in  the  pit,  that  several  men  were 
OTereorae  with  the  heat,  and  lifted  up  into  the 
boxes,  from  whence  they  were  carried  out  of 
the  house."  Little  of  the  first  act  of  the  play 
(Barbarossa)  was  heard.  At  length  the  youth- 
fnl  hero  entered.  It  is  not  possible  to  describe 
die  tumultaons  uproar  of  applause  which  mark- 
ed bia  reception.  He  was  hailed  with 

'Staont!!, 

Load  as  from  numbers  nitbout  Dumber.*" 

This  is  not  the  place  to  discuss  the  merits 
of  the  Young  Roscias."  Opinions  difiered  at 
the  time;  but  even  the  most  moderate  con- 
siilered  that  be  possessed  extraordinary  abilities, 
Kreally  aided  by  the  skilfbl  instmclion  of  Mr. 
Bongb.  Mrs.  Siddoos,  though  more  than  one 
effort  -was  nude  by  the  critics  to  extott  from 
her  an  expression  of  opinion  in  accordance 
with  the  levered  pulse  of  the  public,  could 
only  be  induced  to  say,  "  He  is  a  clever  boy ;" 
aofl  irith  the  stem  spirit  of  Portia  and  Volumnia, 
she  kept  proudly  aloof  from  the  scene  of  noise 
ud  madness.  No  one  would  repudiate  more 
dun  Mr.  Betty  himself  the  extravagant  enco- 
nioms  of  his  early  idolaters,  some  of  whom 
pretended  that  he  left  Garrick  at  a  disUnce, 
ind  bade  Kemhie  nd  Cooke  *'hide  Uieir 
diminisbed  beads." 

The  writer,  who  has  the  pleasure  of  Mr. 
Betty's  acquaintance,  saw  him  as  "The  Young 
Roschis,"  in  Oronnoko  and  Douglas,  but  was 
too  young  to  form  a  judgment  of  his  acting. 
He  recollects  the  ease  and  grace  with  which, 
after  kissing  the  ground,  he  recovered  himself 
in  Oronookn.  Mr  Betty  afterwards  played  in 
hb  maturer  years,  but  was  then  as  strangely 
neglected  as  be  bad  been  immoderately  eulogized. 
Be  walked,  at  a  later  period,  in  a  procession 
in  honoor  of  Shskspeare,  as  Hamlet,  and  pt^F> 
SflBllled  the  character,  though  in  dumb  show, 
vtth  great  judgment  and  correct  expression. 

The  public,  not  satisfied  with  fostering  the 
effnrls  of  this  clever  boy  in  his  professional 
capacity,  took  the  care  of  his  health  out  of 
the  hands  of  his  parents ;  and  Mr.  Betty,  senior, 
vas  obliged  to  address  a  letter  to  the  news- 
papers, which  contained  the  following  sensible 
remirks :— "  it  cannot  but  be  painful  for  a  parent 
feel  himself  under  the  necessity  of  making 
stipalations  with  the  public  that  he  will  not  be 
a  careless  or  negligent  guardian  of  his  son.  Id 
any  other  case,  such  a  necessity  would  imply 
Mspicion  of  the  father:  in  the  present,  I  am 
aware  that  it  has  been  produced  merely  by  so- 
ucttiide  for  the  son.  Under  this  impression,  I 
can  have  no  objection  to  pledge,  in  the  most 
»iemn  manner,  that,  whilst  I  will  use  every 
Mans  to  prevent  my  son  from  injuring  his 
health  by  too  great  and  ireqnent  efi'orts  of  hu, 


I  mil  take  cue  that  die  fortune  and  fruits  of 
his  efibrts  shall  not  be  destroyed  nor  impaired 
by  any  improper  conduct  or  negligence  of  mine." 

When  indisposition  did  occur,  occasioned, 
doubtless,  by  the  state  of  excitement  in  wbidh 
(he  hoy  was  kept  by  the  popular  Areiuy,  both 
in  and  out  of  the  theatre,  bulletins  were  regu- 
larly issued  by  his  physicians,  and  the  street 
in  which  he  resided  was  blockaded  by  the 
carriages  of  the  nobility,  who  waited,  in  long 
succession,  to  leave  a  card  at  his  door,  andin- 
qtiire  after  his  health.  With  the  waywardness 
of  a  petted  child,  who,  when  it  has  a  new  doll, 
breaks  die  head  of  its  former  iavourite,  the 
public,  not  satisfied  with  applauding  Master 
Betty,  must  needs  hiss  the  other  actors  that 
appeared  on  the  scene  with  him.  On  the  very 
first  night  they  began  with  Hr.  Hargrave,  a 
gentleman  of  highly  respectable  connections, 
whose  real  name  was  Snow,  and  who,  having 
a  penchant  for  theatricals,  had  quitted  the  army 
to  indulge  in  it  Mr.  Hargrave  had  always  ac- 
quitted himself  creditably  as  an  actor,  and  had 
never  met  with  disapprobation  until  this  occa- 
sion. How  he  revenged  himself  for  such  niyast 
treatment  will  be  related  hereafter. 

The  maoagersof  Drory  Lane,  anxioos  to  reap 
some  of  the  ears  of  this  golden  harvest,  engaged 
Master  Betty  at  their  theatn  also  where  he 
appeared  on  the  10th  December,  with  the  same 
rapturous  applause.  Such  a  fortunate  youth 
was  not  likely  to  remain  without  imitators; 
and,  accordingly,  in  process  of  time,  a  host  01 
Roscli,  of  both  sexes,  presented  themselves  to 
public  view,  until  the  metropolitan  theatres 
seemed  ihreaieDed  to  be  transformed  into  temples 
of  Lilliput. 

Before  dismiaaUig  die  subject  of  "The  Young 
Roscins,"  we  must  relate  a  whimsical  oceur> 
rence  which  is  said  to  have  taken  place  during 
one  of  his  performances.  A  country  gentleman, 
who  had  come  to  (own  on  business,  was  anxious 
to  report  to  his  neighbours  that  he  had  seen 
this  fashionable  phenomenon.  He  had  but  one 
night  to  spare,  but  he  resolved  to  devote  it  to 
the  theatre.  He  took  his  station  in  the  avenue 
to  the  pit,  but,  unfortunately,  among  the  last 
of  the  throng.  It  was  the  custom,  when  the 
pit  was  Ibll,  to  fasten  the  folding-doors  by  a 
screw.  Oar  country  visitor,  in  the  vortex  of 
the  mshlog  crowd,  was  turned  round  with  his 
hack  tomuds  the  stage.  From  such  a  position 
it  was  impossible  that  he  could  extricate  himself. 
In  this  **no  room  for  standing,  miscalled  stand- 
ing-room," he  listened  to  the  affecting  accents 
of  young  Norval,  scene  after  scene,— but  he  ne- 
ver gaw  him  I  When  the  play  was  ended,  the 
screw  revolved,  and  he  was  released  from  his 
durance,  with  the  barren  consolation  of  being 
able  to  report  to  his  country  friends  that  he 
had  heard  "The  young  Roscins."  of  whose  per- 
son he  could  not  form  the  slightest  conception, 
except  from  report. 

June  10th,  1805,  Mr.  Listen,  from  the  New- 
castle theatre,  made  his  first  appearance  at  the 
Haymarket,  in  (he  character  of  Sbeepface,  in 
"The  Village  Lawyer,"  ud  was  Iraoat  favonr- 
ably  received. 

A  singular  circnautance  occurred  this  season 
at  the  HaymariLet.  Nr.  Dowton  chose  for  his 
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benefit,  ^'Tlie  Tailors;  or  a  Tragedy  for  warm 
weather" ;  which  had  many  years  before  been 
brought  forward  by  Foote.  So  soon  as  it  was 
annoooced,  Mr.  D.  wu  assailed  by  anonymous 
letten,  of  which  the  following  is  a  specimen 
(hat  merits  to  be  presarved:— 

"Anfut  Ifltb,  iMft. 
"SiA, — We  understand  you  have  Chosen  a 
Afterpiece  to  Scandalize  the  Trade  and  If  yon 

Ersist  ii  It,  It  is  likely  to  be  Attended  with 
id  Consequences,  Uwrefore  1  Would  Adviae 
yoo  to  Withdraw  It,  and  Sobstitnte  Some  Otber, 
and  you  many  depend  on  a  Full  Uoose. 
Your  Humble  Servant, 

A.  TavLon  and  Cinint/' 
"To  Mr.  Dowteu,  No.  T,  ChsriRR  Croaa. " 

Nr.  Dowton,  with  proper  spirit,  disregarded 
this  insolent  menace,  and  determined  to  proceed. 
£ariy  in  the  aftemooti  an  immense  crowd, 
chiefly  consisting  of  tailors,  assembled  in  the 
Ticioily  of  the  theatre,  and  when  the  doora 
were  opmed,  rushed  into  the  galleries  and  pit, 
where  they  b^an  shonting,  and  knecking  the 
ioor  widi  their  sticks  in  the  most  turbnlent 
manner.  When  the  curtain  rose,  Mr.  Dowton 
came  forward,  but  could  not  obtain  a  hearing; 
a  pair  of  sdssors  (fy.  shears)  was  thrown 
from  the  gallery,  and  fell  very  near  the 
actor,  who  offered  twenty  guineas  reward  for 
the  discovery  of  the  person  who  threw 
them.    Papers  were  then  handed  no  to  the 

Sillerr,  with  an  assurance  that  the  piece 
onld  be  withdrawn,  and  **The  Village  Law- 
yer" lobstiluted  in  its  stead;  bat  nothing  would 
satisfy  the  Imighti  of  the  tkiwMe,  who  continued 
more  Toeiferous  than  ever.  At  length  the  ma- 
nagers sent  a  message  to  Mr.  Graham,  the  ma- 
gistrate at  Bow  Street,  who  speedily  arrived, 
with  some  ofScers;  and,  having  sworn  in  several 
extra  constables,  proceeded  to  tbo  galleries, 
and,  instantly  seiaing  on  the  rioters,  look  ten 
or  twelve  of  the  principal  ringleaders  into  cus- 
tody. They  were  next  day  held  to  bail.  The 
perrormance  of  ''The  Tailors"  did,  however, 
take  place,  in  despite  of  the  sensitiveness  of 
the  professors  of  that  useful  art.  When  the 
curiam  drew  np,  and  discovered  on  the  stage 
three  Mton  eeated  on  a  board,  U>e  rage  of 
the  malcontents  broke  forth  again,  until  the 
Bow-Slreet  officers  made  their  appearaooe  a 
second  time,  and  dragged  some  ot  tbe  offen- 
ders out:  order  was  then  restored.  In  the  mean- 
while a  mob  assembled  outside  the  theatre;  but 
a  detachment  of  the  horsegnards,  which  had' 
been  despatched  in  aid,  kept  the  street  quiet, 
whilst  constables,  stationed  in  different  parts  of 
the  house,  checked  any  Aresh  di^wsition  to 
riot.  Had  this  ^irited  example  been  followed 
at  the  commencement  of  the  O.  P.  row,  the 
managers  of  CovmMjarden  theatre  would 
have  be«i  snared  mnch  expense  and  annoyance: 
the  respectasle  portion  of  the  audience,  the  in- 
terruption of  their  rational  amusement;  and  the 
public,  Ae  shame  and  scandal  of  snch  proceedings. 

The  Hberat  audience  chose  to  hiss  Mr.  Clare- 
mont,  who  had  been  before  them  for  years, 
and  was  most  useful  to  the  theatre,  being  what 
is  called  a  ^d  study.  He  had  played  almost 
every  thing,  and  could  supply  the  place  <tf  a 
anperior  pmbmer  in  cases  of  iUneaa  or  emer- 


gency, witboKt  Hkt  awkwanlaess  of  reading  fle 
part,  whilst  his  retentive  memory  enabled  bi« 
to  study  any  new  part  at  the  shortest  possible 
notice.  But  the  usual  sphere  of  his  acting  was 
third-rate  characters.  A  kind,  and  wdnMsat 
commendation  of  Mrs.  Siddons,  that  he  was  a 
rood  level  speaker,  made  him  exceraively  vaii. 
Many  are  the  stories  told  of  his  vanity.  Oa 
returning  from  the  country  after  the  vacalisB, 
Mr.  Harris,  who  really  had  a  regard  for  bin, 
for  want  of  something  to  sav,  inquired,  *- Wdl! 
Claremont,  what  have  you  oeoi  ^ying  is  the 
country  V 

"Richard  once,  sir;  and  Uialet  twiee." 

'•What,  tu-icel  Btr.  ClinnwBtr'  was  the 
manager's  reply. 

Mnnden,  walking  once  with  his  son  in  tht 
streets  of  Mai^e,  met  Qaremoa^  n^em  bs 
accosted  with  the  inqoiijr  vriwtherbe  came  dewi^ 
there  to  act? 

"No,  sir,"  said  Claremont,  "I  came  kere  Is 
be  amused,  not  to  amuse  I" 

King  George  the  Third,  who  ms  fond  af 
chaUing  with  the  actors,  st<^ped  Fnwcett,  mik- 
ing wiA  Chtmiont  m  the  tervac*  of  W»di« 
Castlej  md  eyeing  CUremttnt  tluoagk  Us  0mm, 
said. 

"£h  Fawcettl-eht  ehl  who  is  that  viA 

you?" 

"  Mr.  Ciarenwot,  please  your  najesly." 

Claremont  bowed  to  the  gronnd. 

"Claremont!— Claremont  1  ohl  I  noeUaetl- 
bad  actor!— bad  aclorl*' 

Mnnden  being  again  attacked  widi  font,  mt. 
Liston  played  Polonios  in  his  nicnd.  Linaa 
very  propmy  endeavoured  to  restnin  his  wca- 
detful  powers  of  kwnonr;  bat,  in  the  atlMM 
to  look  grave,  bis  countenance  waa  so  irreiistiUy 
droll,  that  Mr.  Remble  could  hardly  Broneonec 
the  injunction:  "Good,  my  lord;  will  yoo  soe 
the  players  well  bestowed?" 

March  lOih,  Morton  hrought   forward  hn 
'*Towo  and  Country."  Trot,  which  was  inteods4 
for  Mnnden,  was,  in  conseqoMice  of  hisillnesii 
played  by  Blanchard.   Reuben  Glenroy  was  aa 
attempt  to  write  another  Penmddock  for  Mr. 
Kemble,  but  wiA  br  inferior  ability.  We  lean 
from  Mrs.  Inefabald  (hat  CuaoberUnd  took  the 
idea  of  "The  Wheel  of  Fortune"  from  ffiadisg 
in  a  foreign  newspaper  the  plot  of  "The  Sttas- 
ger."   He  conceived  the  notion  of  altering  the 
character  of  the  deceived  husband  into  that  o> 
a  disappointed  lover,  and  by  tiiat  means  gettiig 
rid  of  the  indelicacy  of  the  Straocer's  reoow* 
liation  with  his  adulterous  wife.    So  sbiiriil|y 
has  he  effected  the  alteration,  that,  asHrf.loc^ 
bald  renurks,  the  two  plays  may  be  petfor^rt 
on  successive  nights,  and  nobody,  nnaware  m 
the  fact,  would  suspect  diat  one  was  borrowed 
from  the  other.  If  this  was  what  Mr.  Shendia 
meant  by  plagiarism,  it  does  not  accord  w« 
his  simile  of  "gypsies  disfiguring  other  people* 
children  to  make  them  pass  for  their  owa. 
No  doubt  Mr.  Cumberiand,  in  sketcbiop  tbc 
character  of  Penrnddock.  bad  Kemble  m  aii 
eye;  and,  never  did  that  great  actor— no,  not 
even  in  the  higher  parts  of  Macbeth  and  Bm- 
let,  appear  to  such  advanlace.    His  dioiMj 
demeanour  di^ayed  the  quauOes  of  *P*k«r5 
gentleman  ahini^  throngk  the  coane  gsrt  « 
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4  mMie.  Mis  umutj  in  tfM  Menct  wiA  Tanag 
Weodville,  ud  (he  MtcriBg  tone  which  he 
mtmti  the  remorfc,  "Ye«  hear  a  stiwg  reseok- 
Uuce  te  jam  aodwr;"  the  snbdaed  tender- 
HU  of  hu  Mwier  toward  Nn.  Woodville; 
his  eehte  b«w,  after  the  claaiied  wmpiimmt, 
"Tme,  mWiei;  bat  the  tens  of  OrvelU  did  not 
dts^aoe  their  motherl"  the  Mmmened  ftm- 
oess  with  wbidi,  when  ptwperies  for  his  last 
ielMiiBW  wtth  WeedvilK  he  dehrered  the 
vords,  "Sach  raeettnas  should  he  privaie,"  ne- 
TM  htTe  been  eqaalied  and  conld  not  be  snr- 

rti.  The  pait  was  placed  m  eaoeesaion  by 
Cooke,  Sir.  Yooul  and  the  dder  Keao; 
by  the  latter  with  indilfeMat  sseoess.  B«t,  as 
a  leumeifeiaa  to  tbis  fuUwe,  Mr.  Kmn  pUyed 
ftaobee  GleMey  very  finely;  the  latter  part  is, 
Bewlheleas,  a  poor  oopv  of  the  foMer.  The 
Misanthropy  of  PenraddotV  arises  ftom  a  natoral 
tanse;  hat  the  noodineoa  (for  that  seems  the 
tern)  of  Renbcn  CUanrey^  can  only  be  traced 
to  envy  af  his  dder  hiotlker.  It  has  bora  ob- 
•arsed  mi  "The  Teaenee  of  EocIhmI,"  that  in 
Us  two  best  plays,  "The  Wheel  (tf  Fortune/' 
and  «*ne  West  Indian,"  he  pavtra^  Tonngla- 
dies  nsakios  love  to  the  yoamg  eonilenion. 

Mr.  Yeans,  fre«AeMa8uheslerThenti«,  was 
aamed  in  Ae  aWMBer  seasen  at  the  Haymahet, 
and  cane  am  in  HsMieL  It  is  aorprisiac  that 
a  actor,  peasesshig  even  at  that  tine  sn«  ex- 
tnordhury  eudlence,  had  not  haftee  teached 
Ike  metropolis.  His  aMit  waa  at  oooe  appve- 
cialed  Md  aoknowledged.  Hr.  Yonng  deciind, 
aAcr  the  Haymaihct  claeed,  engaging  at  Dniry 
Lane,  where  £Niatoai  was  the  indrifertat  i*pre> 
<eatttt¥e  of  tragedy,  and  natamed  into  the 
cBMtry,  lenvtog  an  estaUiBbed  i^tatiM  be- 
hind hiHi> 

October  BA  t80V,  preaeirtad  Mr.  Richard 
icmn  te  a  London  namcnce  in  Goldinch.  Mr. 
Jsnea,  Aoaght  aat  e^al  to  Lewis,  was,  per- 
bips,  the  neatest  approach  to  liiin.  Hciudnieee 
mercorisl  apsrila,  tmt  less  hncnoar  tbao  Ellistoa. 
This  gendeman  has  now  quitted  (he  stage.  It 
ail  be  a  long  tinke  bt^rean  ntorsnchasl^is 
was  will  again  ho  aeen.  He  trtfy  saoaed  to 


conuder  the  andtenee  aa  ''the  fanrth  wall  of  a 
room;  and  ran  upon  the  stage,  tossing  his  hat 
and  ^v«8  anon  dw  table,  as  nrneh  at  ease  as 
in  his  own  arawtng*rooni.  The  freedom  of  hia 
mrmieMa  formed  a  atribing  contrast  to  the 
stiff  management  of  the  Kmba  which  some 
otherwise  good  actors  can  never  orereomc, 
Snch  was  hts  extrawdinary  vivacity  that  it  was 
rather  dangerous  to  play  with  him  in  a  part  of 
excitement.  In  one  scene  he  threw  a  chair  at 
Monden,  who  was  constantly  on  the  stage  with 
him,  and  narrowly  escaped  dohtt  him  an  iojary. 
On  another  oecaaioa  he  forgot  he  was  pretmd- 
<iif  to  horsewhip,  and  laid  the  whip  in  earnest 
on  hts  dieidders:  b«t  they  were  the  best  of 
friends,  and  acted  together,  father  and  son,  eon 
mnwre.  Lihe  all  first^ate  actors,  he  played 
equally  wd(  to  the  Isat.  He  performed,  as  we 
have  seen  Mr.  Smith  did,  youthful  characters 
when  on  the  verge  of  sixty;  and  his  buoyancy 
of  spirits  kept  np  the  delnsion.  He  was,  how- 
ever, oMiged  (o  make  up  a  little.  He  wore 
false  teeth,  false  whiskers,  and  false  calves.  It 
was  not  an  unusual  thing  to  see  a  whisker, 
half  loeeeded,  stickinc  w/t  in  the  air.  As  he 
was  standing  once  by  (he  side-scenes,  a  waggish 
actaeas  empleved  herself  in  aticking  pins  mto 
one  of  his  false  calves.  When  she  md  satis- 
fied her  whim,  much  to  die  amusement  of  the 
bye-standers,  she  tapped  him  on  the  sbonldcr, 
and  aatd,  "Whv,  Lewis,  somebody  has  been 
mdiing  a  pincushioB  of  your  1^1" 

Though  the  lady  had  been  ooeupied  some 
minntea  In  this  pastime,  Lewis  affected  to  draw 

3>  his  in  agoay,  and  swore  he  felt  the  pain, 
r.  Lewis  was,  for  many  years,  stage-manager 
atCoveat-Crardeo  theatre,  and  was  mndi  respected 
by  lus  Mlow<ferforniers,  tovmda  whom  he 
was  indulgent  and  eourteoas.  He  had  a  son, 
who  played  at  Livarpool,  and  was  engaged  for 
a  short  lime  in  London,  and  who  strongly  re- 
sembled him  in  person,  and  in  his  style  of  act- 
ing. In  private  life  Mr.  Lewis  was  an  upright 
man,  and  polite  gentleman.  He  acqoired,  aa 
before  staled, ,  an  u^le  fortune  by  hia  last 
qpecnlalion. 


A  QUEEN  FOR  A  DAT. 


On  a  c<4d  and  rainy  day  in  the  month  of 
April,  1701,  a  poet  cbaiae  with  four  horses,  waa 
M«  to  travel  tae  road  between  Lona-le-Saelnier 
aed  Besvpea.  Two  pmons  ooenpsed  the  car- 
■iage-ane  of  them,  a  tall,  haadaenae,  and  de- 
M>-loehing  figure,  redined  alone  in  die  bach, 
vhile  in  tte  f9ont  waa  seated  a  young  woaaan 
vhaao  dias  «aA  ■ainr  at  eiue  heapeka  the 
waiting wid. 

^  "What  a'olook  is  it?"  asked  *e  Histma  of 
ihamaid. 

"Fonr  o'clock,"  madame. 
,  "We  shall  never  vrim-^he  nottUteu  are 
ft«»i«ly  dew." 

"The  road  is  aeey  had^ 


*'What  a  horrible  delay— I  was  sure  my 
aerves  wouM  play  me  some  disagreeable  trick : 
drained  three  days  at  LonS'le-Sanlnier,  ill  and 
nnfit  te  continae  my  route,  with  such  serious 
reasons  to  wish  it  ended ;  and  to  add  to  my  misery, 
to  go  so  slowly;  I  beKeve  at  each  change  of 
horses  Ibey  have  given  me  the  most  miserable 
beasts  possible  to  procnre. " 

But,  madame,  unfortan^ly  we  are  gdlop- 
ii^  the  lAole  way,  for  the  jolts  are  enongfa  to 
dislocate  oar  joints;  it  is  yoar  anea^ness  and 
impatience  prevents  your  feeling  it.  This  country 
is  pretQr,  bnt  the  day  is  so  wet,— 1  am  sure 
that  young  man  iHw  follows  as  teds  we  go 
too  faat 
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"How!  is  be  there  still?" 

"Yes,  madame,  bnt  a  few  paces  from  tbe 
cairiage;  be  bas  not  lost  an  inch  of  ground. 
He  is  a  very  good  borscman. " 

^'He  mnsl  be  a  most  determined  idler  to  make 
a  journey  of  seven  or  eight  leagues,  in  weather 
like  this." 

"Sa^  rather,  madame,  dut  be  most  be  very 
much  m  love." 

'<Ile  must  be  mad  to  follow  a  person  whom 
he  scarcely  bas  sceo,  and  never  spoken  to." 

''It  only  proves  that  they  have  still  a  rev- 
nant  of  chivalry  in  the  provinces  I  sbonld  like 
to  see  our  fiuhionables  of  Versailles  er  Paris 
gallop  in  that  way  la  weather  like  this,  and  a 
road  bad  enough  to  break  one's  neck ;  trost  me 
they  do  not  give  themselves  mscb  trouble,  they 
are  expert  at  talking  nonsense,  or  in  following 
up  an  easy  intrigue,  but  most  assuredly  they 
would  not  do  as  this  honest  provincial.' 

"And  they  are  perfectly  rieht,  for  what  can 
this  young  man  gain  bat  a  woken  hack  or  a 
pleurisy. ' 

"Poor  fellowl- 

"Yon  Mty  him,  Suanne;  b»  be  bevght  yoa 

over?" 

"You  know  me  too  wdl,  madane,  to  wipurt 
snch  a  thing,  the  chevalier  " 

"Ab I  it  IS  a  chevalier?* 

**Uid  I  not  tell  yon  so,  and,  moreover,  be- 
fore yon  tore  bis  letters,  you  read  them,  and 
they  were  signed,  his  name  is  Ue  BUillettes, 
and  of  a  good  family. " 

"Vihy,  this  is  a  conquest  really  flattering." 

"Ue  saw  yon  enter  tne  iiu  at  Lons-le-Saul- 
nier,  he  saw  yon  again  when  yon  went  to  tbe 
window,  and  he  fell  in  love  wUh  you.  Yon 
must  know,  madame,  there  tte  hearts  in  tbe 
world  capable  of  love  at  first  sight,  and  you 
dionid  neither  be  ofltsnded  nor  surprised  at  hav- 
ing inspired  a  sudden  passion." 

"But  I  hope  yon  have  been  discreet.  Yon 
have  not  told  him  who  1  am?  Yon  know  that 
I  have  good  reasons  for  preserving  the  tiicoomto 
in  this  journey;  it  is  for  that  reason  I  did  not 

permit  the  Doc  de  L  ,  the  Marquis  de  G  , 

nor  any  of  my  fsitbfnl  'vassals'  to  attend  me." 

"Be  assured  be  knows  no  more  than  any 
one  else;  and  it  is  not  his  fhnit,  for  he  did 
not  spare  questions.  I  answered  nim  as  I  did 
every  one  else,  that  you  were  called  Madame 
de  Prvn^,  and  that  yon  travelled  for  pleasure* 
But  this  did  not  satisfy  him,  bis  curiosity  waft 
strong  enough  to  make  him  shake  a  purse  of 
gold,  hoping  tbe  sound  of  it  would  make  me 
more  communicative.  Wbm  he  saw  that  his 
oflers  wounded  my  delicacy,  that  my  discretion 
was  tucorruplible,  he  tried  conjectures ;  no  donb^ 
said  he,  it  is  a  person  of  consequence  whom 
the  tronbles  and  mi^rtunes  of  France  have 
obliged  to  seek  safety  in  flight,  but  I  shall 
follow  her  to  the  end  of  tbe  world. " 

"You  see  that  this  fooliBh  fellow  will  end 
by  compromising  me." 

They  stopped  to  change  horses,  and  after  a 
moment's  silence  Suxanne  recommenced  the 
conversation — 

"See,"  said  she,  "this  poor  Cavalier,  who 
still  pwsoes  us,  and  beats  his  wetting  with  a 
patience  quite  praiseworthy." 


"  Does  U  alin  eenttene  to  nmV  nfbti  Ma> 
dame  Pryn^.  Then  dmvring  tbe  glom  df  bar 
white  and  beantifnUy-formed  hnd,  ovmti 
with  diamMids,  she  ran  her  fingen  lhion|^  tbe 
curls  of  her  fsk>  hair,  atranced  the  bee  ofbtr 
cap,  and,  nothwithstanding  the  rain,  leased  b« 
head  a  little  ont  of  the  window  of  &e  carriage, 
so  true  is  it  that  seal,  devotion,  and  obiliMcy, 
are  always  rewarded  in  the  end. 

"Where  are  we?"  asked  the  bin^nMi  ttfr 
veller  of  the  postilion. 

«  At  Vanx.** 

"And  the  nant  stage?" 

"Jougne." 

"Is  it  a  good  plaee  to  stop?" 
"  Certatahr,  a  tovm  irf"  seven  ihsnsnnd  asdi^ 
and  at  the  hotA  of  the  Hon  ^Aryeai,  yen  m 
as  well  treated  as  in  a  palace." 
"That  will  do  very  welL" 
In  this  little  dialogne  die  w*rds  were  ftrik 
postilion,  and  Ae  look  for  the  chevalier,  far 
Madame  de  frjn6  was  not  a  wvmsn  wiihist 
pity,  and  after  dus  act  of  cbasfity  A»  dmti 
the  carriage  wndov. 

"Does  Miiian  intend  to  pun  the  night  at 
Jousne?"  asked  SoaanMb 

"No,  no,  we  shaU  oMiinH  our  jewney  ts* 
night;  yon  knew  that  i  on^  to  be  at  Bes«> 
ftm  by  to4S0Rew  monoig;  w«  shall  only  Mf 
for  sumer  at  fte  Lton  tt Argent,  where  von  m 
as  well  treated  as  in  a  palace,  and  tnea  m 
Aall  cootinne  o«r  ranle. 

Scarcely  were  the  two  traveUera  seated  at  a 
l^e  in  tbe  famous  inn  of  the  Uan  tArytt^ 
when  a  fnnctionaiy  wearing  a  tri-colonred  scarf 
entered  the  dining-ioom  and  fixed  upon  lb 


paper  wU^  he  held  in  his  han£  After 
ixamination,  by  whteb  he  seemed  f» 
ly  ocenpied,  the  Anctieuiy,  wte  wH  as 


dame  de  Prjmd  a  seratiniz^  look,  and  see 
to  compare  her  feunres  with  something  wfitlea 
on  a  paper  wUc'  '       ■ '  *   •  •  • 
this  examination, 
fenndlv  oi   ,  , 

less  wan  the  mavor  of  Jongne,  desired  the 
travellers  to  show  nim  their  passports. 

Madame  de  Piyn4  seemed  emharrassed— 

"Conldyonnorspore  ns,  sir,"  said  she,  '*ihii 
formality ;  all  our  papers  are  shut  up  in  sae 
of  our  port  manteaus.' 

"I  am  very  sorry,"  drily  replied  Ae  oActf, 
''bat  no  one  can  avoid  snbnutting  to  a  pn» 
dure  so  important  at  present  in  this  eonat^- 
Your  tmnhs  most  be  opened."  And  nethww 
standing  the  ill  humour  shown  by  the  Isdit^ 
the  trunks  were  taken  from  the  carriage,  sas 
brought  into  the  great  room  of  the  Lio*  iM- 
gent.  The  lat^t  was  first  opened,  and  vhst 
was  the  astoni^nient  of  the  mayor  M  finfisg 
a  tolerably  large  baf  fall  of  gold. 

"What  is  this?"  cried  the  ofBeer,  sstonnM. 

"Yon  see  very  well,  sir,"  renlied  NadsM 
de  Prynd,  sisilingi  "Ihev  am  km  a^  danUs 
lonis.  b  It  not  aUomhle  to  ort  ansh,  (M- 

V«llii«f" 

"That's  ns  it  wuf  be,  nttdama— Asm  appftn 

to  me  to  be  a  large  amonnt." 
■  "Ob  t  bnt  diirty  ihonsand  frsncs  at  mmL" 

"Thirty  thousand  francs  looks  very  liw 
graltoo." 

"Indeed,  do  yon  think  mV 

^Oht  yon  are  quite  right  to  affbot  indiiuaM*: 
bnt  I  aainot ao  MtOy 
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■I  Me  dut  Aete  te  no  mtemAj  for  in- 
ttrfewcB,  for  ytto  seon  to  MMxe  v«ry  well 
Ibr  ymmelf." 

<*A  Iraee  to  raiUeiy,  if  yon  j^eaee  naduie : 
■J  AaoKtov  aai  the  inaisiia  i 


aw. 


inai^iia  ofiqr  efficemul 
they  have  my  noat  pro* 


W 

<*Believe  ■ 

"Very  well,  Dudune;  bat  with  yomr  penais- 
liti  I  mat  coBtiane  oiy  ertaintioa.*' 

•'Jnat  as  yon  please,  air." 

Tbe  aayot  of  Jovgne  waa  going  to  reply, 
whan,  n  lifttas  •  IImii  elotb,  be  saw  a  ^an- 
of  ri^  nneroidery,  and  drew  from  the  port. 
■aateM  two  dreaies  eevcted  with  goM^  and  a 
relvet  cloak,  triauned  with  ermiMi,  and  futened 
with  a  clasp  of  diaoMods. 

"Hal"  said  he,  "these  coinude  exactly  with 
■y  SBnicions." 

'*Will  yoa  be  ^o«d  enoa^  to  tell  me  what 
fttse  same  suspieiona  may  oeY" 

"Confess  first  that  the  name  ef  Pnm^,  which 
roa  have  wrtttea  im  the  ho9k  of  tte  inn  is  a 
linped  one." 

''I  acknowledge  it." 

"That  is  ewmgh— yott  need  noi  tell  me  any 
■on." 

"Where  is  the  harm  in  tnT^faig  nnder  a 
feigaed  name,  when  the  incognito  cmKflals  no- 
tkuuE  wrong?" 

"We  shah  see  that,  madame." 

"Lm  OS  end  this  aeeo^  sir;  I  will  show  yon 
my  passport" 

"Tis  not  iroith  while;  your  pamKirt  signi- 
fies nolhfaig  to  me  now,  and  I  will  dispense 
vith  vonr  showing  it    Donbtless,  it  is  easy 

enoop  to  procore  false  p^>ers  bnt  stay,  here 

ve  have  eoon^  to  confonnd  all  diasimuation, 
ud  destroy  the  mystery  with  which  yon  try 
to  snrround  yonaelf." 

And  as  he  ^ke  he  lifted  his  arms  trinm- 
phudy  in  tbe  air,  holding  in  one  hand  a  crown, 
aad  io  the  other  a  sceptre  of  gold. 

**There  is  do  doubt  now;  I  know  who  yon  are." 

"Yon  will  perhaps  tell  me,  then?" 

"Marie  Antoinette  of  Austria!!" 

"The  Qnecm?" 

"Yes,  madame;  and  yon  wishto  emigrate  to 
Swftierlaad.   I  was  prepared  for  you." 

"Really,  you  knew  uiat  the  Qneeu,  Haiie 
Aatoiaette,  intended  to  make  h«  eM^  and 
pssa  Ihrourii  heref" 

**Ceitainir;  they  suspected  yonr  intentions 
U  Vuit.  SM  sent  me  word,  and  you  see  that 
■y  v%ilsnee  did  not  sleep.  And  now  in  the 
SUM  of  the  law  1  arrest  you." 

"Without  further  proofs?" 

"1  need  no  odrer/ 

"And  if  I  again'  beg  of  you  to  examine  my 
pasnort?" 

"TU  useless;  what  signiftes  a  passport?" 

''ThMi,  nothiK  wUl  linke yonr  conviction r 

"Noddog,  mwUtme." 

"In  that  ease,  sir,  I  must  snbmit" 

Susanne  had  wverri  times  attempted  to  io< 
tcnapt  tte  conversation,  butwith  an  imperious 
gntore  faer  mistress  commanded  her  silence. 

The  Queen  and  hur  maid  were  now  lodged 
in  the  best  apartment  of  the  lion  d*v4r^«n/,  with 
two  sentinels  placed  at  their  door;  the  tattoo 


was  beat;  all  the  infloential  persons  of  the  place 
were  snaraoned ;  the  national  guard  were  under 
arms,  and  the  local  authorities  established  thun- 
selves  in  the  large  room  of  die  inn.  When  all 
the  notabilities  of  Jongne  were  united,  they 
deliberated  upon  what  they  shonld  do  in  a  case 
of  such  political  coDsequence.  A  furious  dema- 
gogue, Ow  chief  of  their  party,  eonuseneed 
speaking  in  these  terms:— 

'*Citisens— We  have  just  made  a  great  cap- 
ture; but  as  a  famous  general  once  said,  it  is 
not  enough  to  conquer,  you  must  profit  by  the 
victory.  In  a  few  days  the  eyes  of  all  France 
will  be  upon  nst  for  prond  Jougne  is  one  in 
the  number  of  illustrious  cities  which  belong 
to  history.  E^t  as  raise  ourselves  to  the  grand- 
eur of  our  new  position,  and  let  us  merit  tbe 
ajHirobation  of  the  nation  which  shall  soon  be- 
hold us,  may  the  wisdom  of  Cato  and  the  pa- 
triotism of  Brutus  inspire  us,  mar  our  decision 
be  thou^l  worthy  to  be  placed  side  by  side 
with  die  sublime  sentences  of  the  Greek  Areo- 
pagus and  the  Roman  senate.  '  Tis  thus  1  pro* 
pose:— the  patriots  of  Joagne  shall  form  tbem- 
»elves  into  a  battalion,  place  Marie  Antoinette 
of  Austria  in  the  middle  of  die  ranks,  and 
conduct  hw  to  the  bar  of  the  national  assem- 
bly; each  of  us  to  carry  one  of  Uie  insignia 
of  the  royalty  that  we  have  arrested  in  flight 
—this  sceptre,  this  crown,  this  royal  mantle, 
and  all  tbis  golden  frippery  whi^  wound  our 
repnbKcao  eyes;  we  stuul  place  our  spoils  npon 
the  altar  of  our  country,  and  we  shall  return 
^orionsly  to  oor  fire-sides,  after  having  received 
the  felicitations  of  our  brothers  and  the  thanks 
of  liberty.  And  that  it  shonld  cost  nothing  to 
the  nation,  I  demand  that  the  thirty-  thousand 
francs  seized  upon  the  ftigitive  shonld  be  em- 
ployed in  paving  the  expenses  of  oor  journey." 

tliis  ^fl«ch  caused  a  great -eensation;  but  the 
more  moderate,  who  always  spoiled  the  finest 
flights,  proposed  and  carried,  by  a  m^oritv  of 
voices,  that  they  shonld  await  the  ordm  of  the 
national  assembly. 

At  tbb  moment,  the  Chevalier  de  Haillettes, 
who  bad  been  delayed  by  a  fall,  arrived  in  the 
hotel  of  die  Uon  d' Argent,  wet,  splashed,  and 
wearied.  Tbe  first  thing  he  asked  on  entering 
was,  had  they  seen  two  ladies  pass  in  a  yellow 
carriage  ?  At  this  question  die  landlord  seized  him 
by  the  collar,  uA  dragged  Um  before  the  com- 
mittee. 

"Who  are  you?"  said  die  president.  "Wba 
is  Yon^  name?'* 
''Isidore  de  Haillettes." 
"  What  appointment  do  you  hold  under  those 

Eersons,  for  whom  you  asked  on  yonr  arrival 
ere?" 

"I  don't  know  diem." 

"  You  doo't  know  them,  and  yon  pursue 
them  in  this  fashion!  You  don't  know  them, 
and  yet  yon  seek  dieml  An  nnhappy  attempt 
to  conceal  the  truth !" 

"l  don't  understand  you,  sir." 

**  Undoubtedly,"  said  the  chief  of  tbe  Jacob- 
ins of  Joagne,  ''this  man  conceals  his  real  name 
and  rank ;  he  is  some  noble  of  Versailles — the 
Prince  of  Lamballe  or  Polignac,  periiaps  the 
Count  d'Artois  himself,  secretly  returned  to 
France— seardi  him." 
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They  found  man  the  chevalier  Ibar  Ioais>  • 
watch,  and  a  love-letter  folded,  scaled  but 
wilbont  address;  this  letter  was  the  object  ef 
profoimd  examiiutioD. 

The/  sought  to  find  a  nysterioM  and  poU< 
tical  menning  in  the  phrases  of  gallantry  which 
it  coBlained.  but  it  was  time  lost ;  for  the  90V- 
•moMttt  of  Joveae  did  not  nndentukd  the 
science  of  intenretatioiL 

"We  shall  send  this  letter  to  the  natwBal 
assembly,"  said  the  president,  "who  will,  per- 
baesj  be  more  fortunate  tbui  we  are,  and  find 
a        to  those  tender  hieroglvphies." 

"Can  you  deny,  sir,  thai  tbis  letter  was  for 
the  Qaeen?" 

"■What  Qoeen?" 

"Deceit  is  useless;  we  came  hen  to  arrest 
Marie  Antoinette  of  Austria.*' 

"Arrest!  here!  The  Queen,  Marie  Antoinette?" 

"Yes,  yon  see  conoeakaent  is  out  of  (he 
qnestion,  and  'twould  be  better  for  your  owa 
sake  to  hide  Bothing  from  as.  'What  can  y*m 
(eH  us      our  prisenw?" 

"He?  1  have  never  seen  her." 

"You  still  persist  in  yonr  ahnrd  system, 
and  declare  that  vou  do  net  know  the  persons, 
whom  yoB  asked  after,  on  comia0  into  the 

iBD?" 

"  What  I  the  lady  in  the  yellow  carriage  whom 
I  have  followed  all  the  way  from  I<oaMe-Sanl- 
Bier,  the  Queen  of  France?" 

"  Citizen,"  replied  tlw  pvesideiit,  im  a  alen 
voice,  "I  suspect  you  wiah  to  meek  us;  but 
if  so,  know  that  we  shall  m^  yon  repent 
of  it." 

As  the  chevalier  did  not  rcplv,  they  tbonght 
it  useless  to  question  him  lurlher,  and  deter- 
mined on  keeping  him  a  prisoner. 

When  they  had  decided  the  fate  of  the  che- 
valier, they  son^t  the  Queen,  to  inform  her 
of  their  determination  with  regard  to  hvr. 

"Our  secretary,"  said  the  orator,  "indites, 
at  diis  momenl,  a  letter  to  the  national  as- 
sembly. Yon  mast  remain  prisoner  hen  antil 
the  return  of  the  messenger,  who  wilt  depart 
m  an  hoar." 

"I  also  have  written  to  the  national  assem- 
bly," replied  the  Quem;  "will  yon  have  tha 
goodness  to  forwatd  my  letter  with  yours?" 

"Willingly;  and  until  we  receive  a  reply 
from  Paris,  thirty-six  franes  a  day  shall  be  u- 
lowed  for  your  expenses,  taken  from  the  mo- 
ney found  in  your  possession,  and  twenty-four 
for  the  lady  who  accompanied  yon,  and  iot 
the  young  man  who  has  jost  arrimid." 

"A  young  man,  did  yoaaay?  It  mnat  W  Ae 
tmhappy  Chevalin'  de  Blailettes." 

"Tis  such  he  calls  himself;  but  we  have  no 
doubt  it  is  only  assumed  to  conceal  a  name  of 
more.impeHance.  There  is  notluiig  to  pnvont 
yonr  seeing  this  person;  if  yon  mail  m  shall 
omne  to  vonr  room." 

"1  wish  it  much,"  replied  die  Queen;  and 
then  added,  in  a  dignified  manner,  "you  may 
retire,  geetlemen." 

The  moment  aAer  De  Matlettes  entered  the 
room  pale  and  tremUinc.  The  Queen  meived 
him  ^kUSi  a  gncieas  dignity:  n^e  he  hoell 
to  her,  and  taking  her  bttd  wfai^  she  held 
ont  to  him,  touched  it  respeetflUly  withhia  lifo. 


»WiU  yov  BBfssty  deign  to  , 
temerity  of  m^  pwsnil?"  aaid  m, 
"My  ignorance  must  be  my  excuse." 

"  I  pBiden  yon.  sir;  and  sso  nothing  in  yew 
eoadoct  but  an  exalted  devotian  to  am  »yal 
person/' 

"Pnt  it  tn  the  preoi;  mndaiM^  mi  I  shall 
brave  die  greatest  danger  te  show  ■ynetfinillv 
yonr  demency." 

"WeU,  chvraliev,  yon  hnw  mk  long  tenk 
an  opportunity  to  shonr  yonr  aeal;  the  town  it 
an  nproar,  the  MOflo  anmnnd  tfw  inn:  gst 
rid  of  thoa^  fcr  thqr  mmy  will  iMr 
noise." 

The  ehevaiier  went  ont  and  laton ad  m  a 

fsarter  of  an  bonr  saying 

"Yonr  majesty's  orden  Me  ohqrad.  Ihi 
cnwd  is  diuianed." 

"I  shall  not  forget  this  serfie^"  laid  lb 
Qneen;  *<and  I  hope  one  day  lo  ho  ahia  ts 
repay  it,  and  give  yon  a  ^aoe  at  miy  cs«l 
vAeM  I  ncahi  my  pnpac  mafc ;  in  the  masa. 
time  I  nake  yon  my  cbamheslaMi!  and  naw 
i  beg  of  you  to  order  my  snpper,  for  I  a»- 
shall  I  confess  it— nneomnMaUy  hnisry." 

"What!  at  mxA  a  moment,  amd  aAer  sack 
cruel  emotions'  your  majesty  can  feel  hu^f 
What  yandcnr  of  smlU" 

"The  sonl  has  nry  1^  to  do  in  this  sfeii. 
Order  three  covers,  one  for  me,  one  fi>r  ay 
taithibl  Soxanne,  aiad  one  for  yonnelf.  we 
dwO  nU  sap  togalher;  all  diAawea  of  nak 
diall  be  forgotten  in  our  misfoitanat.  We  w 
not  hold  to  the  etiquette  of  VeaaiUes  at  ibe 
hotel  of  the  Uo»  dAnrnt.  Abonre  aB  dus^ 
take  «are  and  kt  the  champaigne  be  w^  icsi ' 

The  repast  was  deUghtfid-the  Qneea  pat  bar 
ownpanions  at  theur  ease  by  telling  ihcin  ibat 
she  wished  to  banish  all  eeremooy,  tttd  pM 
the  time  as  pleasantly  as  pesaiblo.  Seait 
begged  the  chemlier  to  relale  his  hiHoir, 
wUoh  the  yonng  man  did  with  ancfc  aiivh- 
city. 

"ihelons  to  this countiy." saU the ehanlier. 
"and  was  twenty  yesm  oM  ksC  Eaatsr  Hsa. 
day.  Mv  father  died  in  the  kiog'a  aen^ioa,  mi 
my  motner  intended  me  for  the  chnrch;  Ar  I 
had  an  eMer  bn>thei^AchUlea-whe  had  to- 
tined  to  maintain  the  liMBuiy  honows)  aafw- 
tunirtely  the  poor  fellow  wot  rather  qasfm- 
ssBO,  and  was  killed  in  a  4«d.  I  was 
taken  from  mystadies.  launched  into  the  vsm 
when  1  qnitAly  forget  aU  I  had  leamei  m 
entered  eagerly  into  the  folly  and  diili|i>M 
nauai  with  yonu  mesb.  1  got  into  debt  «i 
difficult,  was  obliged  to  teave  mv  mmkV 
and  live  at  Lons-le-Saakue*,  «f  which  f  «» 
well  weary.  1  had  just  resomd  to  go  to  IW* 
When  yon  aapeamd,  then  my  forver  pMstn 
vanished;  I  thought  of  but  one  person,  ofvbaN 
rank  I  waa  igpoinat-  i  need  net  add  bov  1 
followed  yon  on  honebadi,  and  became  fn- 
soner  with  yourselves." 

The  next  motnin&  when  the  Qneen 
Soxanne  told  her  that  thn  anti-roan  «aa  w 
of  visitors  who  had  been  there  from  day4«tt> 
and  wished  to  pay  their  howagai  , 

"Beally,  Snaaanel  bat  aw  thay  af  ■vB'"* 
laak  for  that?" 

'•Henls  alUtaf  AeiK 
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The  nanea  were  those  of  the  highest  nttbility, 
who  ooora^nsly  came  to  render  homage  to 
penecated  royalty. 

The  Qaeea  received  them  vilh  a  touching 
kindness  of  manDer,  and  reproached  then 
mildly  for  the  impmarDt  step  they  had  taken. 
"  1  lunk  yon,"  she  said,  and  feel  deeply  the 
leneroQS  expression  of  yonr  loyalty;  hot  I 
MSt  Insist  vpoa  yo«rr  not  exposing  yo«rs(dves 
fcrther  by  remaining  with  me." 

The  Qaen's  remoastrences  were  nsidess. 
Seeh  was  seal  tad  ealhaBium  of  those 
who  sarre—ided  her,  that  ih^  iMisted  on 
fonntug  a  conrl  in  the  lAon  itArgtnl,  and  it 
was  only  by  choosing  fo«r  of  the  norober  that 
»be  eottld  prevail  on  die  rest  to  leave  her. 

Those  foar  persons,  'Sounne,  and  the  Che- 
valier De  Maiuetles  formed  the  society  of  the 
Qoeen,  who  excited  tiieir  admiration  by  her 
grace,  her  constant  serentty  'and  gaiety,  so  re- 
narki^le  under  the  eire«nttancas  in  whkb  she 
ms  {diced. 

Meanwhile  the  mayor  and  eounittee  ^pohKe 
safety  of  Jongne  sent  endi  day  to  the  nalioaal 
sssenbly  of  Jongne  »  hnlletin  wiA  a  detailed 
aeeoBBt  of  the  mamer  In  vriiieh  the  prisoner 
eccDpied  her  time. 

"To-day,"  said  thebnlletin,  "  the  Ooeen  rose 
it  ten  o'citKk:  at  twelve  she  dined,  with  a 
vefy  good  ^petite,  with  the  persons  who  com- 
posed her  snito;  aftw  dinner  her  majesty  wished 
to  be  alone }  she  paced  her  chamber  in  a  state 
of  adtatioD,  pronoancing  words  which  we 
eoild  not  catch  Ae  exact  meaning  of.  Bonrt- 
kold,  who  is  a  man  of  inforaalion,  prononnccs 
Aeni  bhnh  vme.  At  three  o'cloek  the  <)wstn 
deunded  her  attendants,  and  played  a  game  of 
'reversis'  with  the  Abbe  de  Bbnzy,  the  pre- 

atdeat  Da  Rib^s,  and  Madle.   Casterville  ; 

St  ive  o'clock  her  majesty  stopped  playii^, 
and  coavemed  in  an  imder  tone  with  the  soi 
iiiant  Chevalier  de  MaHettes,  when  the  con- 
venation  became  general,  and  they  talked  gaily 
on  fHvehws  subjects— at  ei^t  o'clock  the  ci- 
liten  de  Moiret  read  a  lecture  in  a  loud  voice 
it  nine  o'clock  supper  was  served,  which 
lasted  'tlU  midnisht— at  twelve  the  Qncen  re- 
tired  to  her  apaitinent." 

This  state  of  (bings  lasted  five  days,  when 
At  Baron  de  Bloiret,  who  passed  a  portion  of 
bis  time  oat  ef  the  hotel,  took  the  Oocen  aside, 
and  said  to  her,  "All  is  ready  for  year  escape. 
Oar  frimds have  re-troitedsecretly,and  a  hnndred 
tbnaaDd  erewns  ue  at  my  disposal.  1  have 
bribed  the  sentinels,  and  at  midnight  a  post- 
cbaise  will  wait  for  yov  at  the  end  of  the  street. 
My  measures  are  tsAea,  so  that  we  can  pass 
out  of  the  and  acreis  the  frontier  without 
daagtT~to  motrow  yonr  v^tsty  can  dine  at 
Fritoirg." 

"Jio,  replied  the  Qneen.  '*To  morrow  I 
<M1  set  out  for  Besofen  er  for  Paris:  fbr'tis 
tommnr  tlw  refly  of  Ae  na^nal  assMnUy 


win  arrive,  and  my  fate  will  then  he  dedded. 
I  have  confidence  in  the  resalt,  and  I  do  not 
wish  to  fly:  it  would  but  serve  to  expose  my 
friends  to  new  dangers,  and  yon  have  already 
done  enengh  for  me." 

The  messenger  having  arrived  from  Paris  with 
despatches  for  the  authorities  of  Jougoe,  the 
committee  assembled  and  requested  her  majesty 
might  be  present  at  the  opmiiag  of  the  letter. 
This  letter,  addressed  to  the  mayor  ef  Jongne^ 
ran  tbvs:— 

**atiMB-We  wowld  have  yoa  to  knew  thai 
Marie  Antoinetta  of  Anslria  has  not  quitted 
Paris;  and  we  wonld  recommend  your  setting 
your  prisoner  at  Kberty,  Mademoiselle  SainvaL 
actress  of  the  Th^itre  Fraofais,  whe  is  expected 
at  Besan^n,  where  she  is  to  give  several  re* 
prescntatioos." 

"Mademoiselle  Sainval,"  cried  the  worthies 
of  Jougne.  "  So,  maidarae,  you  have  been  mysti- 
fying us  all  this  timel" 

"SoitlenMB,''  replied  Mademoiselle  Sainval, 
am  Qoeen,  Queea  of  Pont,  of  Palmyra,  <tf 
Babylon,  of  Carthage,  of  Tyre,  and  of  twenty 
odier  kingdoms  of  tragedy.  Is  it  my  fault  if 
the  mayor  of  Jevgne  has  taken  the  diadem  of 
Melpomene  for  the  crown  of  France?  Yon 
mystified  yomrselves;  nothing  cenid  di^I  your 
al^ord  error,  and  1  snbmitted.  You  wished  to 
raise  yourself  in  histor}',  and  you  have  only 
made  yourselves  ridiculous;  I  recommend  you 
to  he  more  oircumspecf  infutare,  and,  with  the 
permission  of  the  national  assembly.  1  will  now 
order  post  horses,  resigning  a  part  which  I 
have  played  in  spite  of  myself;  to-morrow  1 
shall  resume  my  own,  only  be  asnred  the  play- 
bill of  Besanfon  shall  expain  the  cause  of  my 
delay.   Good  morning,  gentlemen." 

After  having  given  vent  to  this  lively  sally. 
Mademoiselle  Sainval  turned  towards  her  cour- 
tiers— 

"I  ewe  you,"  said  she,  ''some  justilteation  of 
ray  conduct  in  assuming  a  title  which  1  in  vain 
refused,  and  by  which  I  hoped  to  render  ser- 
vice to  the  august  person  who  alone  has  a 
right  to  it.  If  the  Queen  were  to  escape,  and 
pass  ihroogh  here  as  it  is  snmesed,  I.  think 
they  will  be  in  no  tnirry  to  seat,  or  detain  her. 
Finally,  ladies,  yon  have  not  lowered  your 
selves  by  being  in  my  company;  thoudi  1  be- 
long  to  the  theatre,  I  have  noble  blood  in  my 
veins,  my  nam^  is  AInari  de  Roqnefort  and 
my  family  one  of  (he  most  inflnential  in  the 

firovince.  Then  addressing  Monsieur  de  Mai- 
Bites,  she  added — *'As  to  yoo,  chevalier,  this 
affair  may  perhaps  teach  yoo,  not  to  run  fooU 
ishly  after  adventmes  en  the  high  way.  I 
promised  you  a  place  at  my  court  when  1 
regained  my  throne;  I  shall  keep  my  word^ 
my  court  is  the  comedie  Frm^ite;  and  when 
yon  come  to  Paris,  the  best  box  hi  it  shall  he 
at  yonr  servkot 
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A  RMLROAD  ADVENTURE. 
BT  cAHou  Tovumr. 

I. 


On  a  cold,  dark,  winter's  moraing,  just  as 

the  train  was  startins  from  station,  an  indi- 

vidoal,  unencambered  with  any  other  luggaite 
Aan  a  vary  small  carpe^ba^  basded  up,  raAer 
diao  was  condocted,  to  the  cuiiaget  in  which 
be  foand  a  seat.  What  with  oDmnlBing  his 
chin  from  the  coat  collar  which  sbroaded  it, 
and  depositing  the  above-«iMitioned  carpet-bag, 
to  his  own  satisfaction,  under  the  seal,  the  tram 
had  fairly  started  before  he  could  look  round 
at  bis  travelling  companions  They  were,  for 
the  most  part,  of  a  very  ordinary  description; 
and  apparently,  rather  cross  ana  fidgety  than 
otherwise,  probably  from  dbe  dianritug  effect 
of  having  risen  in  the  middle  of  tke  night— 
i.  e.,  by  candle  light.  Opposite  to  our  hero  was 
seated  a  female  figure.  As  she  rode  in  a  "first- 
dass"  carriage,  it  was  according  to  rule  to  infer 
that  slw  was  a  lady;  and  the  expression  of  her 
countenance,  as  well  as  every  gesture,  sanc- 
tioned the  inference,  thongb,  must  the  point 
have  been  decided  by  her  dress,  it  wonldnave 
admitted  of  some  dispute,  lier  cloak  was  of 
common  materials,  and  shabby;  and  her  bonnet 
was  unbecoming,  which  was  worse  than  shabby. 
Nothing  happened  particularly  to  mark  the  jour- 
ney. The  most  important  occurrences  which 
might  have  been  noticed,  were  the  avidity  with 
which  two  gentlemen  discussed  politics,  being 
happily  of  the  same  way  of  thinking;  the  tem- 
porary popularity  gained  by  an  old  lady  who 
about  midday  drew  forth,  and  offered  for  gen* 
oral  consumption,  certain  delicate  edibles  and 
lady-like  cordials;  and  the  childish  distress  of 
her  little  grand-daughter  at  the  long,  darit  tun- 
nels. This,  under  different  circrnnstances,  might 
have  annoyed  the  politicians;  but,  in  the  height 
of  their  present  good  homonr,  they  vied  with 
each  other  in  assaaging  ibe  child's  tears  by  ca- 
resses and  droll  stories;  and  the  o«ly  taciton 
travellers  were  onr  hero  and  his  cjs-a-ris.  Once, 
the  former  made  a  movement  as  if  to  take  ont 
bis  watch,  but  started,  surprised  and  annoyed 
at  somethioi^,  and  certainly  no  watch  was  forth- 
coming. Alas  I  the  young  lady  did  not  possess 
a  watch,  or,  1  am  sure,  she  would  have  told 
him  the  time;  and  she  was  the  only  one  who 
noticed  the  movement. 

Arrived  at  the  Grand  Junctioti,  where  "many 
lines  met,"  the  passengers  quickly  alighted; 
and  the  greater  part  disposed  of  themselves,  in 
one  vnv  or  another,  in  an  incredibly  short 
space  or  time.  *The  young  lady,  however,  was 
evidently  disappointed  and  perplexed — having 
cxpectea  that  a  servant  would  be  there  to  re- 
ceive her;  and  the  gentleman  without  a  watch, 
who  followed  her  into  the  office  in  which  he 
had  asked  permission  to  wait,  became  suddenly 
in  a  state  of  painful  perturbation.  The  truth 
was  that  in  haste  or  excitement  of  mind,  he 
had  not  only  left  his  watch  behind  him,  but' 
had  lost  bb  purse  I  Afteramommit's  hesitation. 


he  advanced  towards  the  person  who  receivad 
the  fares  for  the  line  of  road,  ob  which  ear 
traveller  had  about  thirty  miles  still  to  proceed, 
and,  evideotly  with  some  reMigBame,  amatioMd 
the  predicament  in  which  he  was  nlawd. 

"  My  mission  is  most  nrgent !"  be  exd^wd 
—"having  been  called  to  attend  most^obaUy 
the  deadi-bed  of  a  relative  whom  1  have  ast 
soeo  for  the  last  doaea  years.  1  had  my  fane 
when  I  paid  my  fare  hither  in  Londos;  and  ia 
my  haste — for  uie  train  started  earlier  than  I  ex- 
pected—1  most  have  dropped  it  instead  of  slip- 
ping it  into  my  pockeL  If  yon  will  aUew  aw 
to  give  yon  my  name  and  address,  and  will 

sntter  me  to  go  as  &r  as  ,  yoa  may  rely 

<m  my  sMding  the  money  to  yon  immediale^ 
1  amve.  tt  u  of  the  first  impor«wce  that! 
should  not  be  detained  hoe,  wW^  othenriH 
must  be  the  case  till  I  can  hear  A«m  mf 
friends." 

"Slwuld  he  happy  to  oblige  a  geatiemis> 
1  am  sure,"  said  the  man— "  bnt  it  is  eiite 
against  oer  rides,- perhaps,  however,  yon  ban 
something  of  value  you  could  leave  as  a  Niri 
of  deposit— otherwise,  1  assure  you,  1  dorm't— 
— Be  so  good  as  to  step  on  one  aide^  here  an 
two  or  throe  gentlemen  waiting  for  their  tickMs." 

The  aftrannr  paused  till  the  ofilce  was  aoia 
free;  and  then,  with  a  flush  that  mi^t  Mm 
been  taken  for  that  of  guilt,  he  continued— 

"My  good  man,  1  grieve  to  uy  that  I  iaai- 
vertently  left  my  watch  in  London— nor  cia  1 
much  wonder,  in  the  agitalioB  ofmwdi^rbii^ 
summons  " 

*<OhI  he,  he,"  cried  (he  man,  with  a  laagk 
which  be  intended  to  be  very  exfnaave—'^ 
«-on't  do  in  ourpartof  the  country  very  sonr, 
but  the  sooner  yon  make  yourself  scarce^  the 
pleasaMter  it  will  he  for  yourself  I'm  tUu^K^" 

There  was  an  insolence  implied  in  Ibe  ami 
tone  far  beyond  the  expression  ol  his  woids; 
but  the  short  pause  was  hrohen  by  a  swed 
voice,  which  Irembled  as  if  almost  frii^eaed 
at  its  ovm  boldness,  and  the  words— 

"1  will  lend  yon  a  sovereign,  air,"  CbHwm 
the  stranger's  ear  as  die  sweetest  musIo  hews 
ever  heard. 

"God  bless  your  young  unsuspetilBg  bssitl" 
he  exclaimed,  with  emotion,  as,  tdtiag  off  tfa 
hat,  hn  eyes  met  those  of  his  Mlew^vdler; 
and  certainly  at  that  moment  be  wondned  tW 
he  had  not  hefore  observed  Hieir  marreBomiy 
sweet  expression.  Heuwlule,  the  ungloved  wi 
delicate,  hot  rin^ess  fingeis  of  the  yowg  g0i 
dived  ato  a  pme  wfaiui  loehedstawgely 
becaose  it  was  so  nearly  empty,  and  dicw  ma 
it  one  of  tte  two  sovereigns  it  contained. 

"To  whom  am  1  indebted  for  this  timely  m 
generous  loan^  and  vhttv  can  I  have  (he  fuumt 
of  retnrning  it?" 

"1  am  goine  to  reside,  1  believe,  witbia  • 
few  miles  of  this  place,  at  my  aunt  Mrs.  Ls^ 
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fni'i;  if  yon  direct  it  to  Mary — (o  Hiss,"  abe 
idded,  u  if  doubtful  if  the  dared  really  assorae 
tke  lady^minsterial  appeUattOD~-"to  Mtss  Mars- 
too,  it  win  reach  me.  ' 

"But  your  annt's  address,"  said  the  straaser, 
**I  am  so  ignorant  as  not  to  know  it;  oblige 
■e  by  writing  it,  that  there  may  be  no  possi- 
bili^  of  a  miMake;"  and,  drawing  a  card  from 
his  podiet,  he  asked  the  money-taker,  in  the 
frigid  accents  of  contempt,  "if  he  wonld  furnish 
(be  lady  with  a  pea  ana  ink. " 

"Oh,  certainly,  my  dear,  if  you  wish  it," 
ssid  thtB  insolent  fellow,  addressing  himself  to 
Maiy.  She,  however,  had  found  a  pencil,  and 
the  pen  and  ink  were  unnecessary;  but  the  red 
wot  of  suppressed  anger  burnt  on  the  stranger's 
oteek,  although  be  had  sufficient  mastery  of 
binsdf  to  conceal  the  verbal  expression  of  it 
And  be  gave  the  wisest  reproof  to  the  menial's 
ivpntinent  ianiliatity,  by  offering  bis  am  to 
Huy  Harston,  and  condactiu  her  to  a  seat, 
it  SUM  distance,  saying,  as  lie  did  so— "Yon 
■■at  allnw  ne  the  honour  of  remaining  at  yoor 
iMie  till  yonr  servant  arrives. " 

Mary  wcmld  not  have  been  a  true  woman, 
bad  she  not  been  touched  by  the  delicacy  of 
fte  stranger's  attention :  but  though  gentle  and 
iffined,  and  well  bora  as  many  of  her  sex's 
paruens  on  whose  fair  brows  gleam  the  jew- 
cUad  coronets  of  rank,  she  was  a  portiouless 
orphan,  over  whose  opening  youth  bung  the 
Ml  and  threatening  clodld  of  pover^;  or. 


in  mere  expressive  phrase,  she  was  a  poor  re- 
lation, accustomed  to  slights  and  neglect,  too 
trifling  to  be  made  matter  of  complaint,  and  yet 
M^cienlly  palpable  to  have  marvellously  de- 
pressed a  naturally  sensitive  heart.  No  wonder, 
then,  that  she  sensibly  felt  bis  deferential  man> 
ner,  when  she  reminded  him  that  the  train  by  which 
he  desired  to  reach— was  on  the  point  of  starting. 

**I  dan  w^  an  hour  for  the  next]"  he  ex- 
claimed-"such  a  delay  would  be  very  unim- 
portant,  compajred  to  that  from  which  your  con* 
idiog  goodness  has  saved  mo." 

But  his  politeness— or  that  something  better, 
of  which  politeness  is  only  intended  to  be  the 
outward  sign- was  spared  the  test:  for  at  that 
moment  a  servant  bustled  into  the  office  in 
which  they  were  waiting,  and  after  making 
some  short  apology  to  Miss  Harston  for  his 
fwgjigenee,  led  the  way  to  a  carria^  into 
wmck  the  stranger  handed  her,  remainmg  him- 
self uncovered  until  it  tamed  a  corner  and  was 
hid  fnm  his  view. 

The  eyes  of  eighteen,  however  bright,  are 
apt  to  see  matters  through  a  lens  peculiar  to 
youth;  and  if  the  truth  must  be  owned,  to 
them  the  shady  side  of  thirty  appears  the  very 
sere  of  life;  but  (hooch  the  stranger  had  evi- 
dently passed  that  bright  barrier  which  divides 
a  slittering  from  a  golden  decade,  the  ontline 
of  his  noble  figure,  ^  finely -moulded  features, 
was  more  finnly  impressed  in  Mary's  memor}' 
than  that  of  any  other  HviHg  person. 


II. 


Midwinter  had  passed  away;  for  though  snow 
lay  on  the  ground,  the  days  had  lengthened, 
and  a  bright  sun  gleamed  upon  the  icicles  which 
hang  from  the  verandah  of  Mrs.  Lawford's  draw- 
ing-room, retained  probably  in  their  fantastic 
pendules  by  the  keen  easterly  wind,  which 
leened  to  penetrate  through  every  crevice,  la 
so  easy  chair,  drawn  close  to  the  blaains  fire, 
the  okl  lady  sat  knitting,  while  her  two  daugh- 
ters were  busily  occupied  with  the  many-tinted 
Berlin  wools.  At  a  table  near  the  bav-wiodow 
stood  Mary  Marston,  in  the  midst  of  ner  morn- 
ing duties.  She  had  conferred  with  the  cook 
touching  the  state  of  the  larder,  she  had  combed 
dw  poodle,  and  dusted  the  china,  and  now  she 
was  tending  some  rare  hyacinths,  much  prized 
by  Mr.  Lawford,  who  bikd  a  passion  for  flori- 
cnltnre.  But  a  sad  accident  nad  happened  — 
one  of  them  had  slipped  from  her  cold  fingers 
6he  had  not  been  near  a  fire  that  morning), 
and  the  flower  had  snapped  from  the  stem.  A. 
brubt  drop  stood  in  each  of  her  soft  dark  eyes, 
—lor  she  nad  been  chidden  somewhat  harshly 
for  her  carelessness.  Her  heart  was  too  full  of 
Kgret  to  make  excuses,  and  she  onlymnrmur- 
od,  "I  am  most  unlucky." 

"Now  1  do  not  think  you  are,"  said  Matilda 
Lawford,  who  was  a  good-natured  girl,  and 
^haktd  to  bring  round  the  mind  of  her  mother, 
a  Host  irritable  (oopered  woman,  to  a  pleasant 
nlnect  "1  know  we  all  tbong^t  you  very 
Ineky  to  have  a  present  of  (be  wiendid  bou- 
fte  veiy  night  of  oar  ball.  Was  not  it  a 
piece  of  sheer  luck  to  come  so  ^opos?  And 


you  were  a  dear  girl  to  divide  it  between  us 
Everybody  thought  the  flowen  were  from  our 
own  conservatory." 

''Surely  you  were  not  so  silly  as  to  unde- 
ceive them,  chimed  in  the  matronly  lady;  who, 
besides  being  ill-lempered,  was  one  of  those 
weak  and  narrow-minded  mothers,  whose  chil- 
dren, if  they  have  good  qoalUies,  possess  (hem 
in  xpite  of  evil  culture;  "we  should  have  had 
quite  as  fine  a  show."  she  continued,  "if  that 
stupid  Ellis  had  not  let  out  the  fires  on  Christ- 
mas-eve; and  there  is  no  nse  in  proelaiming 
one's  mortifications." 

'•I  think  the  greatest  piece  of  luck  was  get- 
tins  back  your  sovereign  with  the  flowers;" 
exclaimed  Hannah,  in  a  tone  which  proclaimed 
her  to  be  a  great  deal  more  "her  mother's 
daughter"  than  Matilda.  "1  am  sure  /  never 
expected  yon  would  see  it  again.  And  the 
white  and  silver  parse  in  which  it  was  returned, 
is  a  love  of  a  thug,  jnst  fit  for  a  card  parse." 
CMiss  Lawford  was  eight-and-twenty,  and  had 
lately  grown  a  deq>era(e  whist  player.)  "I 
don't  think  yoa  ever  use  it,  do  you  Mary  ?" 

This  was  not  the  first  "gentle  hint "  her  con- 
sin  Hannah  had  given  wtih  reference  to  the 
white  and  silver  pnrse;  but  Mary,  usually  as 
qnick  at  understanding  as  ready  to  yield,  seemed 
unaccountably  dull  or  uncomplying  whenever 
this  subject  was  named.  But  the  arrival  of 
the  postman  changed  the  conversation;  and 
among  the  letten  was  one  for  Mary,  which 
being  rather  an  unusual  occurrence,  excited  a 
proportionate  degree  of  interest 
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The  Contents  were  scuined  m  ft  few  mgMenb; 
but  short  as  they  were,  ther  alternately  blaDchea 
and  flBabed  the  cheek  of  Mary  MantoB.  Then, 
bnrstii^  into  tears,  die  drsppied  tiie  lettevj  ex- 

c]  aiming — 

"It  is  a  hMx— a  emel  hoai;;  it  cunot  be 
real !" 

But  that  oifieial  letter  was  do  hoax,  indeed, 
the  steady,  old-established  firm  who  signed  them- 
selves *''ber  most  obedient  servants,"  woold 
have  shnddered  ttt  the  peipetration  of  aaytbug 
so  outngeons.  No,  no;  tne  foct  was  too  wefl 
authenticated  for  oonht  or  h««ilalbii  on  the 


subject;  Mmf  wu  m  kngsr  fom  aal  4m. 
dent— old  Sir  Digby  Budle^  kiuwn  thmogfaM 
the  cowty  as  a  moat  eccentne  character,  ml 
whose  death  had  been  cjuonded  Ihiee  dsn 

before  in  the   Meraid^  had  beqaealbcd 

Mary,  bv  a  codicil  to  his  wiU,  the  son  ef  lei 
thonsaM  aoands,  in  tnist  for  her  sole  nse  tili 
^e  sheold  becone  of  aae,  when  it  wrald  mm 
into  her  own  handsl  The  strange  part  er  the 
story  was,  that  not  to  her  haowle^  had  Msir 
Marston  ever  seen,  or  beca  seen  by  her  Uh 
bcBefhctorl 


III. 


The  icicles  had  departed,  taA  the  firost-bosnd 
streams  were  again  ettbing  gently  along  astfaey 
sparkled  in  the  snnshine;  the  birds  were  tnUing 
merrily;  and  the  trees  were  nrftiriiog  (heir 
pale  green  leaves— hoar  winter  had  d^mrled, 
and  Uie  spirit  of  yooih  was  again  abroftd  in 
the  world.  On  a  morning  in  early  Hay,  Mary 
Marston  commenced  her  joomey,  by  railway, 
to  the  metropolis.  But  uoinh  a  few  months 
older  than  when  we  introdaeed  her  to  die  read- 
er—thongh  her  wordly  kno^edge  was  some- 
what increased,  and  her  parse  extremely  weU 
lined —it  was  not  conndered  proper,  expedient, 
or  safe,  for  her  to  travel,  as  she  bad  done  be- 
fore, unprotected.  Accordingly,  an  old  dependcait 
of  the  family,  whose  ofTice  was  something  be- 
tween nurite  and  housekeeper,  was  deputed  as 
her  attendant  to  London,  where  she  bad  other 
near  relatives  to  receive  her.  Vfe  do  not  at- 
tempt to  accetmt  for  this  different  arrangement, 
we  bnt  state  the  &cf,  and  shall  only  observe 
diat  on  this  occasion  she  wore  a  remarkably 
pretty  bonnet,  one  indeed  which  was  quite  the 
chef  rf'miDre  of  a  country  milliner.  A  strange 
coincidence,  however,  occurcd,  for  she  washanded 
i>if>  he  carriage  by  the  very  same  gentleman  to 
whom  she  had  lent  the  sovereign  on  the  former 
occasion,  and  who  it  appeared  was  returning 
to  town  by  the  vety  same  tram  as  bersen. 
Indeed  he  took  his  srat  as  belbn,  esacdy  op- 
posite to  her;  b«t  after  a  smile  of  recognition 
liad  passed  between  them,  Mary  observed  an 
expression  half-mirthfol,.  batf-scoinul,  pass  over 
his  face,  as  eld  Nurse  entered  the  carriage ;  bnt 
it  was  evindently  not  oecasiowd  by  patrician 
distaste  St  the  prospect  of  a  plebeian  fellow- 
traveller,  for  ho  paid  the  respect  due  to  age, 
and  assisted  her  in  with  care  and  attention.  It 
was  somewhat  remarkable  that  no  attempt  was 
made  to  admit  any  odier  passengers  into  Ike 
vacant  seats  of  the  carriage  our  traveUers  oc- 
cupied. What  passed  on  uie  journey  has  Aeie- 
fore  never  been  cleariy  ascertoined,  for  oU 
Nurse  pleads  gnilty  to  having  fatten  aslef^,  and 
the  other  parties,  to  this  day,  refuse  to  give 
any  account  of  their  conversatien. 

About  a  month  after  this  event,  Matilda  Law- 
ford  received  a  long  letter  from  her  consin 
Mary.  It  treated  .of  divers  matters;  and  towards 
the  end,  just  en  a  covtterof  the  psper,  ceuHnunl- 
cated  the  fact  that  she,  the  witter,  was  engaged 


le  be  BMuried,  of  course  to  the  haadsswcnt  dcr- 
erest,  and  most  deli^rtfnl  porsen  inEwopc.  She 
added,  however,  thitt  be  was  not  nch,  bmgytt 
"struggling  upwards  at  the  bar,"  and  euroisl 
in  touching  language  her  own  thttslifalMi  li 
PrDTiAeBC«,iar  that  foitMw  wUch  vonli  almi 
relieve  then  from  the  pisnsui  of  pwuer^.  lit 
fostscript,  bowew,  contained  the  theJeHn 
It  ran  tins  I  may  ss  wetl  teU  ysn  at  otm, 
what  you  nmst  know  sooner  or  istsr  ilsrft 
<puz  me!— but  Mr.  Raymond  is  tte  slasMr 
who  sent  me  the  beastifol  hoMqoet,  hmI  thi 
white  and  silver  purse.  He  manajfsd  to  prsesrt 
an  introduction  to  nncde  William,  who  knsv 
hm  very  well  by  report,  and  has  vidiladte 
constantly  sbce  1  came  to  London!" 

One  surprise,  however,  was  to  mount  on  u- 
otber;  for  the  next  morning's  post  brow'>t  * 
short  and  almost  incoherait  letter  frmn  fbrf- 
From  it  enon||i  wns  gathraed  to  ftonlmdkt— b 
of  the  assertions  contained  in  the  former  epialk^ 
for  it  stated  that  though  Mr  fUynond  bad  bees 
for  some  years  '^stru^ing  at  the  bar,"  be  m 
no  longer  a  poor  man,  bnt  s^  heir— sAsr  tk 
payment  of  a  few  eccentric  legacies-^  tk 
immense  wealth  of  Sir  Digt^  Rudle,  who  it 
uipcarod  was  his  mother's  elder  ud  halUi*^ 
ther.  ^'Slanderous  tongues  had  poisoned  ftulfc," 
and  they  had  been  for  yoars  separated;  bat  ss 
a  sick  bed  the  heart  of  the  kind  old  isanyoinh 
«d  for  Us  only  relatlvei,  and  w^n  thev  aal, 
and  the  past  was  explained,  the  nent-np  ndii^ 
of  Sir  Digby  pushed  forth,  and  be  seemed  anfr 
iovs  only  to  hve  long  enough  to  make  aneadi 
for  past  neglect  by  granting,  almost  fbreataUiift 
eve^  wish  of  his  nefAew.  What  induced  M 
to  leave  Mary  Marson  a  legacy,  or  bow  IN^ 
Raymond  dtscevered  the  precise  hott  of  kr 
retnm  to  London,  and  Imw  he  oonttived  ^ 
Ae  remaining  seats  in  the  eirriage  sbssM  k 
uneccnpied,  we  pretend  not  to  detcrmsse; 
we  know  ''love  or  money"  can  pwfom 
ders.  Why  be  passed  Iwnself  oTm  "« 
stmgpling  barrister,"  is  anotlier  lAir:  bat  it 
was  just  the  conduct  that  nii|fht  have  mm  » 
pected  from  ft  man  who,  having  fonad  a  Issit 
which  poverty  had  fvled  to  reader  unpieiMl 
and  selfish,  and  knowing  its  priceless  vala% 
was  inelined  once  mose  to  tost  itj  hnl  by  ■> 
opposite  orduL 
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CUPTtB  XL 

immi  A  cutTAn  snruuuii  ■■emu  pakticulab  in  ms  AmMnom  to  a  cbataix  last;  amd 

MOU  CDHIHG  BTlltTS  TBAH  ONB  CAST  TBKIR  8BAD0V&  BEPOBB. 


tn  Umiy  wen  wi&in  two  or  three  days 
•f  tMr  deiMfftan  from  Mrs.  Todgers'a,  uti  the 
•MBMTcU  gsBilemea  were  to  a  «uui  despon- 
deot  Bad  not  to  be  comforted,  because  of  the 
wnMchiag  aeparatioB,  vim  Bailey  jaaior,  at 
IM  jocuod  time  of  noon,  presented  himself  be- 
fore Km  Qiarity  Peeluntff,  then  silting  with 
her  sister  in  the  hanqnet  chamber,  hemming 
MB  new  pocket-handhercbiefs  for  Mr.  Jiokins; 
sad  havi^  eKpreaaed  a  hope,  prelimiBary  and 
pious,  that  he  might  be  bleat,  gave  her,  m  his 
pleaiaot  way,  to  understand  that  a  Tisitor  at* 
leaded  to  pay  his  reapeets  to  her,  and  was  at 
that  Homeni  waitmg  in  the  drawing-room.  Per* 
haft  dna  laal  aanooncement  showed  in  a  more 
tmhing  point  of  view  than  many  lengthened 
speeehes  could  have  done,  the  tnutfttlness  and 
laith  of  BaUey'a  natare:  since  he  had,  in  fact, 
Ust  seen  the  visitor  npon  the  door*niat,  where, 
•Aer  signifying  to  him  that  he  wonid  do  welt 
to  i«  ap-stairs,  he  had  left  him  to  die  guidance 
»f  ais  own  sagacity.  Hence  it  was  at  least  an 
«T«n  chance  Inat  the  visitor  was  then  waader- 
iag  on  the  roof  of  the  honse,  or  vainly  seeking 
to  eatriente  himself  Aom  a  maae  of  brooms; 
Todttr's  beii«  ptwisely  that  kind  of  esta. 
UininenC  in  which  an  nnpiloled  stranger  is 

rtty  swe  to  find  himadfin  some  place  where 
Wilt  rapecia  and  least  denres  to  be. 
**  A  gentleman  for  me  I "  cried  Charitv,  pausing 
h  her  work  J  "my  gradoiis.  Bailey  t 

"Ah I"  said  Bailey.  '*U  fsmygnciovs,  a'nt 
it?  Woald'nt  I  hn  meions  neidwr,  not  if  1 
wosUmI" 

The  rmnark  was  rendered  somewhat  obscnre 
h  itself,  by  reason  faa  the  reader  may  have 
•kicmd)  of  .a  wdnmtaany  of  negativesj  hnt 
Mcompanied  by  action  eB|nessive  of  a  failhfiil 
M«ple  waAinc  am-ia-arm  towivda  a  parochial 
(Mich,  matnuiy  exchanging  looks  of  love,  it 
doufy  signiAed  this  yenlh'a  eonvktioB  that  the 
uUeirs  parpose  was  of  am  anorotta  tendon^. 
Miss  Qurity  affected  to  reprove  so  great  a  li- 
}  but  she  coold  not  help  smiUag.  He  was 
a  ttnage  hoy  to  be  sore.  There  was  always 
MM  grooad  of  probability  and  likelihood  mingled 
^  ais  absord  behavioor.  That  was  the  best 
of  iti 

''Bat  I  doa't  know  aay  Bentleaian,  Bailey," 
•u<  Kit  PecktaU:  «r  ^  yon  moat  han 
■ada  a  intake." 


IS 


Mr.  Bailey  smiled  at  the  extreme  wUdness  of 
Mdh  a  aapposition;  and  retarded  the  yonag  la- 
dies with  animpaiivd  affhbility. 

'•My  dear  Merry."  said  Charity,  **who  etm 
it  be?  Isn't  it  oddf  1  have  a  great  mind  not 
to  go  to  him  nhilyr.  So  very  strange  yon  know !" 

The  younger  sister  plainly  considered  that 
this  appeal  had  its  origin  in  the  pride  of  being 
called  npon  and  asked  for;  ana  that  it  was 
iiitendrd  as  an  assertion  of  snperiorily,  and  a 
retaliation  upon  her  for  having  captured  the 
commercial  gentlemen.  Therefore,  she  replied, 
with  great  affection  and  politeness,  diat  it  was, 
no  donbt,  very  strange  indeed;  and  that  she 
was  totally  at  a  loss  to  conceive  what  the  ri- 
dicaloas  person  unknown  could  nMan  bv  it. 

'*  Quite  impossible  to  divine  t  "  said  Charity, 
with  some  sharpness,  "thoa^  still,  at  the  same 
time,  you  needn't  be  aoKrv  my  dear." 

"Thank  you,"  retorted  Merry,  singing  at  her 
needle.  "1  am  quite  aware  of  that,  my  love." 

*'l  am  afraid  your  head  la  tamed,  yon  silly 
thing,"  said  Cherry. 

"Do  you  know,  ray  dear,"  said  Merry,  with 
engaging  candour,  "uial  I  have  been  amid  of 
that,  myself,  all  along!  So  modi  incense  and 
nonsense,  and  all  the  rest  of  it,  is  enough  to 
turn  a  stronger  head  than  mine.  What  a  re- 
lief it  must  be  to  yon,  my  dear,  to  be  so  very 
comfortable  in  that  respect,  and  not  to  be  wor^ 
ried  by  those  odious  meal  How  do  yon  do  it. 
Cherry?" 

This  artless  inquny  might  have  led  to  tur< 
bulent  results,  bat  for  the  strong  emotions  of 
deliaht  evinced  by  Bailey  junior,  whose  relish 
in  the  tun  the  conversation  had  lately  taken 
waa  so  acnle,  that  it  impelled  and  forced  him 
to  the  instaataaeons  performance  of  a  dancing 
step,  extremely  dilBcnlt  in  its  nature,  and  only 
to  be  achievea  in  a  moment  of  ecstacy,  which 
is  commonly  called  Hie  Frogs'  HomfHpe.  A 
manifestation  so  lively,  brooght  to  their  imme- 
diate recollection  the  great  virtuous  precept, 
'*Keep  up  appearances  whatever  you  do."  in 
which  they  nad  been  educated.  They  forbore 
at  once,  and  jointly  signiBed  to  Mr.  miley  that 
if  he  shottla  presnme  to  practise  that  figure 
any  more  in  tneir  presence,  they  would  in- 
stantly acquaint  Mn.  Todgers  with  fact,  and 
woslfl  demand  his  condign  ptmishmMt  at  Uie 
haada  of  ttat  lady.  The  yenng  gentleman  having 
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expressed  the  bitterness  of  his  coDtrilion  bv  af- 
fecting to  wipe  away  his  scalding  tears  wito  his 
aproD,  Bad  ailerwards  feiipuog  to  wring  a  vast 
amount  of  water  (torn  that  garaen^  field  the 
door  opes  while  Hiss  Chaii^  passed  out;  and 
80  that  damsel  went  in  stale  ap-staiia  to  re- 
ceive her  mysterious  adorer. 

By  some  stranee  concarrene  of  favoarable 
circumstances  he  aad  found  out  die  dimwing- 
room,  and  was  silting  there  alone. 

"Ah,  cousin!"  he  said.  "Here  1  am,  you 
see.  Yon  thought  I  was  lost,  I'll  be  bound. 
'Weill  how  do  yo«  find  yourself  by  this 
time?" 

Hiss  Charity  replied  that  she  was  quite  well; 
and  gave  BIr.  Jonas  Chuzzlewit  her  hand. 

"That's  righl"  said  Hr.  Jonas,  "and  you 
've  got  over  the  fatigues  of  the  joamey,  have 
youT  I  say — Show's  the  other  one?" 

"Hy  sister  is  very  well,  I  believe,"  returned 
theyonoglady.  "I  have  not  heard  her  complain 
of  any  indisposition,  sir.  Perhaps  you  would 
like  to  see  |ter,  and  ask  her  yourself?" 

"Ko,  no,  Cousin  I"  said  Mr.  Jonas,  sitting 
down  beside  her  on  the  window-seaL  "Don't 
be  in  a  hurry.  There's  no  occasion  for  that, 
you  know.  What  a  cruel  girl  you  arel" 

"It's  impossible  for  you  to  know,"  said 
Cherry,  ''whether  I  am  or  not." 

"Well,  perhaps  it  is,"  said  Hr.  Jonas.  <a 
say— did  yon  think  I  was  lost?  You  havoi't 
told  me  that." 

"I  didn't  think  at  all  about  it,"  answered 
Cherry. 

"Didn't  yon,  thoagh?"  said  Jonas,  pondering 
upon  this  strange  reply.  "Did  the  other  one?" 

"  I  am  sure  it's  impossible  for  me  to  say  what 
my  sister  may,  or  may  not  have  thought  on 
such  a  subject,"  cried  Cherry,  "She  never 
said  anything  to  me  about  it,  one  way  or  other." 

"Didn't  SM  landi  abont  it,"  inquired  Jonas. 

"No.  She  didift  even  laugh  about  it,"  an- 
swered Charity. 

"She's  a  terrible  one  to  laugh,  an't  she?" 
said  Jonas,  lowering  his  voice. 

"  She  is  very  lively,"  said  Cherry. 

"Liveliness  is  a  pleasant  thing— when  it  don't 
lead  to  spending  money.  An't  it?"  asked  Hr. 
Jonas. 

"Very  mnch  so,  indeed,"  said  Cherry,  with 
a  demurebess  of  manner  that  gave  a  very 
disinterested  character  to  her  assent 

"Such liveliness  as  yours  I  mean,  yon  know," 
observed  Hr.  Jonas,  as  lie  nudged  her  with  his 
elbow.  '<  1  should  nave  eome  to  see  you  be- 
fore, but  I  didn't  know  where  you  was.  How 
qnidt  yoo  harried  ofl^  that  morning  I" 

"  I  was  amenable  to  ny  P^'s  directions," 
said  Hiss  Charity. 

"I  wish  he  bad  given  me  his  direction,"  re- 
turned her  coasin,  "and  then  I  should  have 
found  you  out  before.  Why,  I  shouldn't  have 
found  you  even  now,  if  1  hadn't  met  him  in 
the  street  this  morning.  What  a  sleek,  sly 
chan  he  is!  Just  like  n  tom-cat,  an't  he?" 

"I  most  trouble  yon  to  have  the  goodness 
to  speak  more  respectAilIy  of  my  I^pa,  Hr. 
Jonas,"  said  (Parity.  "I  ean't  ul»w  such  a 
tone  as  that,  even  in  jest." 

**jEcod,  yon  may  say  what  yon  like  <rf  m/ 


father,  then,  and  so  I  give  you  leave,"  sai4 
Jonas.    "1  think  it's  liquid  aggravattoa  that 
circulates  through  his  veins,  and  not  rcgibr  ' 
blood.  How  ola  should  you  think  my  UAm 
was,  coti»n?" 

"Old,  no  doubt,"  replied  Hiss  Charity;  «kit 
a  6ne  old  gentleman." 

"A  fine  old  gentleman!"  repeated  Joui,  i 
giving  the  crown  of  his  hat  an  angry  knock  , 
"Ahl  It's  time  be  was  thinking  ofbcingdnn 
out  a  lillle  finer  too.   Why,  he's  ei^ty!" 

"Is  he,  indeed?"  said  the  young  lady.  I 

"And  ecod,"  cried  Jonas,  "now  he's  gone 
so  far  without  giving  in,  1  don't  see  muca  t* 
prevent  his  being  ninety;  no,  noreven  ahmdrel 
Why,  a  man  with  uy  feeling  ought  to  be 
asbamedofbeiBcei^ty^--leta]onemore.WheR'i 
his  religion  I-  snouM  lihe  to  know,  when  ht  ' 

foes  flying  in  the  face  of  the  Bible  like  that! 
hreescMe^and-ten's  the  muki  aa4  no  sua  ' 
with  a  conscience  and  a  proper  aease  of  what's 
expected  of  him,  has  a^  baainess  to  lin  ' 
longer."  | 

Is  any  one  surprised  at  Hr.  Jonas  makiag 
such  a  reference  to  such  a  book  for  sodi  a 
purpose?  Does  any  one  doubt  the  old  saw,  , 
that  the  Devil  (being  a  layman)  quotes  ScfW* 
tnre  for  his  own  endst  If  he  will  take  tie 
trouble  to  look  about  him,  be  nunrind  a  malar  j 
number  of  confinnati<ms  of  the  Mct,  in  UM  a»  i 
cnrrences  of  any  sincle  day,  than  tte  steaah 
gun  can  discbarge  balls  in  a  minute. 

"But  there's  enoogji  of  my  &ther,"  mii  . 
Jonas:  "it's  of  no  use  to  go  potting  ene's^ 
out  of  the  way  by  talking  about  him.  1  csIM  I 
to  ask  yon  to  come  and  take  a  walk,  eousii,  | 
and  see  some  of  the  sights;  and  to  cons  is  . 
our  house  afterwards,  and  have  a  bit  of  som-  I 
thing     Pecksniff  will  most  likely  look  in,  ia 
the  evening,  he  aays,  and  brine  you  be**-  [ 
See,  here's  bis  writing;  I  made  him  pel  it  ' 
downthismoming;  when  betoldneheshtrnMal 
be  back  before  I  came  bare:  in  case  yon  woaMal 
believe  me.    There's  nouioc  like   proof,  ti  < 
there?  Ha,  ha!  I  say— you'U  bring  the  odwr  i 
one,  you  know  I "  j 
Hiss  Cfaari^  cast  her  eyes  upon  her  fttbtc'i  | 
autograph,  which  merely  said — "  bo,  my  children, 
with  your  cousin.    Let  .there  be  uuon  skok  { 
us  when  it  is  possible;"  and  after  ooo^  m 
hesitation  to  impart  a  proper  value  to  her  coo-  i 
sent,  withdrew,  to  prepare  ber  sister  and  bff-  I 
self  for  the  excursion.   She  soon  returned,  ac- 
companied by  Hiss  Herej^  who  was  bv  bo 
means  pleased  toleaveAe  brilliaiit  triuopw  of 
Todgers  for  the  socie^  of  Mr.  Jonas  aad  Ui 
respected  father. 

*'Ahal"  cried  Jonas.    "There  you  are,  art 
yoB?" 

"Yes,  fright,"  said  Mercy;  "here  I  am:  aal 
I  would  much  mAer  be  anywhere  dsOi  I  a^ 

sure  yon." 

"  Yoo  don't  mean  that,"  tvied  Mr.  Jonas. 
"Yon  can't,  you  know.   It  is'nt  possiMe.  ^ 

"  Yon  can  have  what  opinion  yon  like,  fri^^t 
retorted  Hercy.  "1  am  content  to  ke4^  miae; 
and  mine  is  uiat  you  are  a  very  nnjileawnt 
odious,  disagreeable  pers 
heutily,  and  seemed  to  tajvf  herself  nrf 
much. 
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*'0b»  yom'n  »  aharp  gall"  said  Mr.  i<mu. 
"She's  a  re^Ur  teaser,  an't  she,  eeuiiif  " 

MiM  ChanQr  relied  la  effect,  (hat  she  mn 
mble  to  say  what  the  haUts  aod  propensities 
of  a  regalar  toazer  might  be ;  and  that  even  if 
■he  possessed  saeh  inwrmation,  it  would  ill  be- 
ciHM  her  to  aAait  the  existBace  of  any  crea- 
tnre  with  sach  an  nnceremonioos  name  in  her 
family;  far  less  in  the  pers(»  of  a  beloved 
lister.  "  whatever."  added  Gherry  with  an  angry 
dsnce,    whatever  her  real  natare  may  be. 

"Well,  my  dear  I"  said  Meny,  "the  only 
•bservation-  1  have  to  make,  is,  that  if  we 
don't  go  oat  at  onee,  I  shall  certainly  take  my 
koMet  off  asuB,  and  sttv  at  huM,'' 

This  threat  bad  (he  desired  effect  of  pre- 
venting any  fiirthier  allereation,  for  Ur.  Jonas 
immediately  proposed  an  a^jonmmMit,  and  Ae 
same  being  earned  unanimously,  they  departed 
from  the  aionse  straightway.  On  the  door-step, 
Mr.  Jonas  gave  an  arm  to  each  cousin;  which 
set  of  gallantry  being  observed  by  Bailey  ju- 
■ior,  from  the  girret  window,  was  by  him  sa- 
,   hrted  widi  a  loud  and  violent  fit  of  coughing, 
I   to  whiclk  parenysm  he  was  stiU  Ae  victim  when 
I   they  turned  the  comer. 

Hr.  Jonaa  inquired  in  the  first  instance  if 
Hwy  were*  fOoA  walkor*,  and  being  answered 
**YeB,"  aabmhted  dwtr  pedestrian  powers  to 
t^ntty  severe  test;  for  he  showed  them  as 
■say  si^Cs,  in  the  way  of  tn-idges,  churches, 
atreets,  ontsides  of  theatres,  and  other  free 
spectacles,  in  that  one  forenoon,  asmostpeople 
•ee  in  a  twelvemonth.  It  was  obeervaolo  in 
this  gentieman  that  be  had  an  insurmountable 
distaste  to  tlie  insides  of  bnildings;  and  &M  he 
was  perfectly  acquainted  with  the  merits  of 
all  shows,  in  respect  ol  which  there  was  any 
cbargft  for  admiaiioa,  vHiielt  it  seemed  were 
every  one  detestable,  and  of  the  very  lowest 
grade  of  merit  He  was  so  thorou^ly  possess- 
ed widi  riiis  opinion,  that  wtai  KisB  Charity 
kappeoed  to  mention  the  circumstance  of  their 
kavmg  been  twice  or  thrice  to  the  theatre  with 
Mr.  Jukios  and  party,  he  inqnired,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  "«iiere  the  orders  came  from?" 
«d  being  told  that  Mr.Jinkins  and  party  paid, 
was  beyond  desoiption  entertained,  observing 
dial  "they  must  be  nice  fiats,  certainly;"  and 
often  in  the  course  of  the  walk,  bnrsling  out 

r'a  into  a  perfect  convnlaioa  of  laughter  at 
snrpudBg  silliness  of  those  gentlemen,  and 
(doubtless)  at  his  own  snperior  wisdom. 

When  ibey  had  been  out  for  some  hours  and 
vere  thoroaghlv  fatigaed,  it  being  by  that  time 
Mli^t,  Hr.  Jonas  intimated  that  he  would 
■how  them  one  of  the  best  pieces  of  fun  with 
which  be  was  acquainted.  This  joke  was  of 
k  practical  kind,  and  its  hnmonr  lay  in  taking 
a  sackney-eoach  to  the  extreme  limits  of  pos- 
■ikility  for  a  shilling.  Happily  it  brooght  them 
lo  the  idace  where  Mr.  Jonas  dwelt,  or  the 
yoei^  ladies  might  have  lather  missed  the  point 
ssd  cream  of  the  jest. 

fhe  oM-eslablisned  firm  of  Anthony  Cboszle- 
«it  and  Son,  Nanchester  Warehousemen,  and 
so  forth,  had  its  place  of  business  in  a  verv 
MTiow  street  somewhere  behind  the  Post  Ot- 
we;  where  every  house  was  in  the  bri^test 
M*Mr  monfaig  my  gloomy;  and  where  light 


porters  watered  the  pavement,  each  before  his 
own  employer's  premises,  in  fantastic  patterns, 
in  the  dog*days;  and  where  spruce  gentlemen 
with  their  hands  in  the  pockets  of  symmetiical 
trousers,  irere  always  to  be  seen  in  wann 
weather  contemplating  their  undeniable  boots 
in  dusty  warehoose  doorways,'  which  appeared 
to  be  the  hardest  work  tfaev  did,  except  now 
and  then  carrying  pens  benind  their  ears.  A 
dim,  dirtf,  smoky,  tiuible-down ,  rotten  old 
honse  it  was,  as  anybody  would  desire  lo  see; 
but  there  the  firm  of  Anthony  Chuzzlewit  and 
Son  transacted  all  their  business  and  their  plea- 
sure too,  such  as  it  was ;  for  neither  the  yo^ng 
man  nor  the  old  had  any  other  residence,  on 
any  care  or  thought  beyond  its  narrow  lunits. 

Business,  as  may  be  readily  supposed,  was 
the  main  thing  in  diis  eetaUisbmeot ;  insomuch 
indeed  that  it  shouldered  comfort  out  of  doors, 
and  jostled  the  domeslie  arrangemenis  at  every 
turn.  Thus  in  the  miserable  bed-rooms  there 
were  files  of  moth-eaten  letters  hanging  up 
against  the  walls;  and  linen  rollers,  and  frag- 
ments of  old  patterns,  and  odds  aud  ends  of 
spoiled  goods,  strewn  upon  the  ground;  while 
(he  meagre  bedsteads,  wuhing>staBids,  and  sersfis 
of  carpet,  weve  huddled  away  into  comers  as 
objects  «  secondary  consideration,  not  to  be 
thoof^t  of  but  as  disagreeable  necessities,  fur- 
nishing no  profit,  and  intrading  on  the  one 
affiuT  of  life.  The  stoxle  sitting-room  was  on 
the  same  principle,  a  chaos  of  boxes  and  old 
papers,  and  bad  more  connting-honse  stools  in 
It  than  chairs:  not  to  mention  a  great  monster 
of  a  desk  straddling  over  the  middle  of  the  floor, 
and  an  iron  safe  sunk  into  the  wall  above  the 
fire-place.  The  solitary  little  table  for  parposes 
of  refection  and  social  emeyment,  bore  as  &ir 
a  prepnrtion  to  the  detuc  and  other  business 
fimiitur^  as  the  graces  and  harmless  relaxations 
of  life  had  ever  done,  in  the  persons  of  the 
old  man  and  his  son,  to  theirpnrsnil  of  wealth. 
It  was  meuily  laid  out,  now,  for  dinner;  and 
in  a  chair  baore  the  fire,  sat  Anthony  himself, 
who  rose  to  greet  his  son  and  his  fair  con- 
sins  as  they  entered. 

An  ancient  proverb  warns  ns  that  we  should 
not  expect  to  find  old  heads  upon  young 
shoulders;  to  which  it  may  be  added  that  we 
seldom  meet  with  that  unnatural  combination, 
but  we  feel  a  strong  desire  to  knock  Uiem  off ; 
merdy  from  an  inherent  love  we  have  of  seeing 
things  in  their  right  places.  It  is  not  impro- 
bable that  many  men,  in  no  wise  choleric  by 
nature,  felt  this  impulse  rising  up  within  them, 
when  they  first  made  the  acquaintance  of  Mr. 
Jonas;  but  if  they  had  known  him  more  inti- 
mately in  his  own  honse,  and  had  sat  with  him 
at  bis  own  board,  it  would  assuredly  have  been 
paramount  to  all  other  considerations. 

"Well,  ghosti"  said  Mr.  Jonas,  dutifully  ad- 
dressing  his  parent  by  that  title.  Is  dinner 
nearly  ready?" 

I  should  think  it  was,"  rejoined  Ae  old  man. 

"Whafsthe  good  of  that?"  rejoined  the  son. 
/  diould  think  it  was.   I  want  to  know. 

"Ah I  I  don't  know  for  certain,"  said  An- 
thony. 

**  Yon  don't  know  for  certain,"  rejoined  his 
son  in  a  lower  (one.   **No.  Yo«  don't  know 
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uytliuiK  for  MrUioy  you  doa't  6iv»  me  yow 
candle  here.  1  want  it  for  the  gab." 

Anthony  handed  him  a  hattered  old  office 
catidleaticik,  with  whkh  Mr.  Jonat  preceded 
the  young  ladies  to  the  nearest  bedrooDi,  where 
he  left  them  (o  take  off  their  shawls  and  bon- 
nets ;  and  retamiog,  ocoapied  himself  in  opening 
a  bottle  of  wine,  sbarpening  the  carviog-knire, 
and  muttering  compltmeats  to  his  father,  aatil 
they  and  the  dinner  appeared  together.  The 
repast  consisted  of  a  hot  leg  of  mutton  with 
greens  and  potatoes  j  and  the  dishes  having  been 
set  upon  the  taUe  by  a  slipshod  old  womaa, 
Aey  were  left  to  enjoy  it  aftor  their  ewa 
nanner. 

*'Badielor*sHaU  yon  know,  oonsin,"  said  Mr. 
Jonas  to  Charity.  ''I  say — the  other  one  will 
he  having  a  laagh  at  this  when  she  gets  heme, 
won't  she  ?  Here;  yon  ait  on  the  right  side  of 
me,  and  I'U  have  her  open  tte  leA.  Other  one, 
wiil  yos  come  here?" 

You're  saeh  a  flight,"  replied  Mercy,  "that 
I  know  I  shall  have  no  appetite  if  I  sit  so  near 
you;  hot  I  suppose  I  most." 

*'An't  she  lively?"  whispered  Mr.  Jonas  to 
Ae  elder  sister,  with  Us  ftvewite  dhow  eai- 
phasis. 

"Oh  I  really  don't  knowl"  replied  Miss 
Pecksoiff,  Urtly.  "  1  am  tired  of  being  asked 
sncb  ridiculous  qnesdoDS." 

"What's  that  precious  old  father  of  mine 
about  now?"  said  Mr.  Jonaa,  seeing  that  bis 
parent  was  travelling  np  and  down  the  room, 
instead  of  taking  his  seat  at  table.  "What  are 
you  looking  forT " 

"  I've  lost  n^  glasses,  Jonas,"  said  oM  An- 
thony. 

*'Sit  down  without  year  riassei,  tUk'tyomV 
returned  his  son.  "Yon  don't  eat  er  drink 
ent  of  'em,  1  think;  and  where's  that  aleepy- 
headed  eld  Choffby  got  to  I  Now,  stupid.  On  I 
you  know  your  name,  do  you?" 

It  would  seen  that  he  didn't,  for  he  didn't 
come  until  the  father  called.  As  he  spoke,  the 
door  of  a  small  glass  office,  which  was  partU 
tioned  off  from  the  rest  of  the  room,  was  slowly 
opened,  and  a  little  blear*cyed,  weazei^faced, 
ancient  man  came  creeping  out.  He  was  of  a 
remo*e  fashion,  and  dusty,  fike  the  rest  of  the 
furniture;  he  was  dresseu  in  a  decayed  suit  of 
hlack;  with  breedies  garnished  at  the  knees 
with  rusty  wisps  of  ribbon,  the  very  paupers 
of  sbee'Striiigs ;  on  the  lower  portioD  of  his 
spindle  1^  were  dingy  worsted  stockings  of 
tne  same  c^oar.  Be  looked  as  if  he  had  Men 
put  away  and  foKotten  half  a  century  before, 
and  sonwbody  bad  just  f««nd  him  in  a  lonrfmr- 
doset. 

Such  as  he  was,  he  came  slowly  creeping 
00  towards  the  table,  until  at  last  he  crept  into 
the  vacant  chair,  fhtm  which,  as  bis  dim  &. 
eulties  became  conscioos  of  tte  ftreseace  of 
strangers,  and  diose  strangers  ladies,  he  rose 
again,  apparently  iatending  to  mdie  a  how. 
Bat  he  sat  down  once  awre,  without  having 
made  it,  and  breathing  on  his  shrivdled  hands 
to  warm  them,  remained  with  his  poor  blue 
nose  immovealile  above  his  plate,  looking  at 
nothing,  with  eyes  that  saw  nothing,  and  a 
bca  that  meant  nothfag.   Xafcu  him  ia  thai 


slate,  ud  ha  was  aa  rmhodiiOTl  af 
Nothing  dee. 

•"Oar  derii,"  uid  Mr.  Jeaas,  as  boat  and 
master  of  the  ceiamoaiett  "OM  ChaAv.' 
"Is  he  deaf?"  iaqaired  •mt  of  the 

ladies. 

"No,  1  don't  know  that  be  ia.  Ua  sari  did; 
is  he  fatbwY" 

"  1  never  beanl  Um  say  ba  wu,"  npliedthi 
old  man. 

"Blind?"  inqaired  the  yooag  kdies. 

"N— no.  1  never  aoderateod  that  ha  wm  at 
all  blind."  said  Jonas,  caaetesaiy.  "You  dmTt 
coasider  him  so,  de  yea  fatbar?" 

"Certainly  aot,"  replied  Antbear. 

« What  is  be  tbeaf" 

"Why,  I'll  tell  yea  what  he  b,'*  said  Mr. 
Joaas,  auart  ta  the  yaang  Indies,  "he's  fia. 
cious  old,  for  one  thw ;  and  I  aa't  beat  pkasad 
with  him  for  thai,  fer  I  thi^  my  father  mmt 
have  caught  it  of  him.  He's  a  straagii  «U 
chap,  for  another,"  he  added  hi  a  leader  vein, 
"and  don't  undentaad  any  oae  haidy,  bet 
ktm/"  He  pointed  te  bis  hoamsrad  parem  vilh 
the  oarviag-fork,  ia  order  thattbay  might  kasv 
whom  he  meant. 

<*How  very  straagel"  cried  tba  aiMen. 

"Why,  yon  see,^said  Mr.Jaaai^  "be'shan 
addling  his  old  hraiBa  with  ftgaiaa  aad  beab- 
keeuiag  aD  hie  life;  and  tweaty  year  age  w 
so  M  went  and  took  a  ^er.  Air  the  tiam  hs 
was  oat  of  his  head  (which  was  three  weshs) 
he  never  left  off  eaatng  eat  and  he  gat  to  w 
owny  miUiea  at  last  that  1  don't  believe  ha's 
ever  beea  ^to  right  aiaee.  We  dM'l  ds 
much  bosiaesa  aeir  Ooivb,  aad  ba  aa't  a  bat 
cferk.'* 

"A  very  gaod  oae,"  aaid  Aalboay. 
**Wellt  Ifo  ant  a  dear  oae  at  aH  afMH," 
observed  Jonaa;  "aad  he  earae  Us  sak,  which 
ia  enoagh  for  our  look-oat   I  waa  teHiag  jraa 
that  heliardly  aaderstaads  any  ooe  ckomM  m 
father;  he  always naderstanda  him,  dwegh,  sai 
wakes  up  i|uite  wonderfuL    He 's  boM  usJ 
to  his  ways  so  leu,  yen  see  1  Why,  I've  asm 
him  pUy  whist,  with  my  father  for  a  partner i 
and  a  good  rubber  too;  wbea  ba  bad  ae  aMr* 
notion  what  sort  of  peapla  ba  vaa  pl^niC 
against,  thaa  you  have/' 
"Has  he  no  appetite?"  asked  Heaiy. 
**  Oh  yes,"  saiiT  Jonas,  plyiM  bis  own  kiiM 
aad  foriT  very  last.  "Ueeats-whaaba'ahelpei 


But  be  don't  care  whether  he  waits  a 
or  an  hour,  as  long  as  fhtber'a  here ;  se  whm 
I'm  at  all  sharp  oet«  as  1  am  to<4ay,  I  •••• 
to  him  after  I've  lakaa  the  edge  mf 
hwuget  yon  kaow.   Naw  Chdby*  ato|H 
you  raady?" 

Cfauffey  remaiaed  immoveable.  ^ 

"Always  a  perverse  eld  flie,  be  urn," 
Mr.  Jaav,  eoelly  bebiK  bimntf  to 
slice.  «Ash  bim,  ftther?' 

"  Ata  yea  ready  fct  y«ar  diaaer,  Cbdhyr 
asked  the  old  man. 

«YeB,  yas,"  said  Chaffy,  Kgbtiic  iato  • 
sentient  huaMa  oreatnm  at  the  first  somi  <• 
the  voice,  so  that  it  was  at  onee  a  oarieasu" 
ouite  a  moving  sight  to  aee  him.  "Yes, 
Ouito  ready,  Hn  Chaialawit.  Qaito  ntif,  Sk 
lu  ready,  aHnady."  WUh  int  ba  ali|v4 
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MOhui^*  aaA  lutned  for  some  fartber  ad^ss ; 
iut  beuk  afoken  to  no  more,  the  light  forsook 
Ui  hc«  iy  little  ai  tittle,  antil  he  was  nothing 
iflain. 

**He'U  he  very  diMgree^e,  miad,"  saM 
Jmu,  addressing  MS  ooosins  as  ha  baaded  the 
M  Hu't  portioQ  lo  hb  ftther.  "He  alirays 
chokes  himself  when  it  ao't  broth.  Look  at 
Un,  DOW  t  Did  yoQ  ever  see  a  horse  with  such 
a  wall-eyed  expression  as  he's  got  ?  If  it  hada't 
been  for  the  joke  of  it,  I  wouldn't  have  lef  him 
COM  in  to-day,;  bat  1  Aonght  he'd  araose  yoa." 

The  poor  old  sabjeoc  or  Ais  humane  speech, 
was,  biq»pily  for  himself,  as  nncoasciona  of  its 
paiMit,  as  of  most  other  remarks  that  were 
■ade  in  his  presMkce.  Bat  Ae  mnttim  being 
loagh,  aad  his  gams  weak,  he  qakkly  verified 
dw  stateownt  relative  to  his  eboking  propen- 
tides,  and  underwent  so  mnch  in  his  attempts 
to  dine,  that  Mr.  Jonas  was  infinitely  amosed: 
pretesting  that  he  had  sddom  seen  him  better 
ciwpany  in  aU  his  life,  and  (hat  he  was  enough 
la  make  a  man  spUl  his  sides  with  laughing, 
ladeed,  he  went  so  far  as  to  assure  the  sisters, 
that  in  this  point  of  view  he  considered  Chnffey 
nqwrior  to  his  own  father;  which,  as  hesigD^ 
motly  added ,  was  saying  a  great  deal. 

It  was  strange  enoogh  that  Anthony  Gbozzle- 
wit,  himself  so  old  a  man,  dionld  take  a  plea- 
tan  m  these  nUngs  of  his  estimable  son,  at 
the  cipaaee  of  the  poor  shadow  ai  their  teble. 
B«l  be  di^  nnqnesttoaably:  thoagb  not  so 
■och— to  do  him  jasdce — with  reference  to 
Aeir  sacieot  clerk,  as  in  exnlUtioD  at  Uie  sharp- 
ness of  Jonas.  For  the  same  reason,  that  young 
mb's  coarse  allusions,  even  to  himself,  filled 
htai  with  a  stealthy  glee :  eaosing  him  to  rub 
his  hands  and  chuckle  covertly,  as  if  be  said 
ia  his  sleeve,  **I  taught  htm.  /  trained  him. 
This  is  the  h«ii>  of  ray  bringing-ap.  Sly,  caa> 
aiag;  aad  covatoas,  hell  not  s^Budcv  my 
■baey.  I  -voriied  far  Ais;  I  hoped  for  this; 
it  has  beeo  the  great  end  and  aim  of  my  life." 

What  a  neble  end  and  aim  it  was  to  coa- 
teo^ate  la  the  attainment,  tralvl  But  there  be 
sonm  who  mana&otare  idols  auer  the  &shion 
of  themselves,  and  fail  to  worship  them  when 
Ibty  tn  made;  chai^vv  deformity  on 

Ntraged  nature.  Anthony  was  better  than 
tbeae  at  any  rate. 

dmfiey  aogi^ed  over  his  plate  so  long,  that 
Kr,  Joaas,  losing  patience,  took  it  from  him 
at  last  with  his  own  bands,  aad  requested  his 
Mnr  to  signify  to  that  venerable  person  that 
n  had  batter  "  peg  away  at  his  bread:"  which 
Anthony  did. 

**Aye,  aye!"  cried  the  old  man,  brightening 
■f  as  befora,  when  this  was  commanicaled  to 
ban  ia  the  aame  voice;  '* quite  right,  quite 
He's  yonr  awn  aon.  Nr.  Cboailawit! 
Bins  his^  for  a  sfcan  ladl  Bless  him,  bless 
hial" 

Hr.  Jonas  considered  this  so  particularly 
c«ldish,-«erfaaps  with  some  reason— that  be 
My  laughed  the  mora,  and  (aid  his  oonsins 
"•taewasafiaidoDeofthesefiae  days,  Chafl)>y 
whM  be  the  death  of  htm.  The  cloth  w« 
UWB  removed,  and  the  bottle  of  wine  set  opon 
tbe  table,  from  which  Mr.  Jonas  filled  the  young 
Mivr  ghMS,  caUtag  an  them  net  to  span  it. 


u  they  might  bo  certain  there  was  ^ea^  more 
where  that  came  from.  But,  he  added  with 
some  haste  after  this  sally,  that  it  was  only  his 
joke,  and  they  wouldn't  aapposa  htm  to  M  in 
earnest,  he  was  sore. 

"I  shall  drink,"  said  Anthony,  "(oPacksniC 
Yonr  Ihtber,  ray  dean.  A  clever  man,  Peck- 
sniff A  wary  manl  A  hypocrite,  (hooeh,  eh? 
A  hypocrite,  giris,  eh?  m,  ha,  ha  I  Well,  so 
he  IS.  Now,  among  friends -he  is.  1  don't 
think  tbe  worse  of  him  for  that,  nnless  it  is 
(hat  he  overdoes  it.  Yon  raay  overdo  any- 
thing, my  darlings.  Ton  nay  overda  vven  hy- 
pocrisy.  Ask  Jonas  I" 

'<  You  can't  overdo  taking  care  of  yourself," 
observed  that  hopeial  gentleman  with  bu  raonth 
fall. 

"Do  yoa  hear  that,  n^  daarsf"  cried  A»> 
thony,  quite  enraptured.  "  Wisdoa,  wisdom  I 
A  good  exception,  Jonas.  No.  Ifs  not  easy  to 
overdo  that.' 

"Excmit,"  whi^ered  Mr.  Jonas  to  his  bvour> 
ite  cousin,  "except  when  one  lives  too  long. 
Ha,  hal   Tell  the  other  one  that-l  sayl" 

"Good  gracious  met"  said  Cherry,  in  a  pa- 
tolant  manner,  *•  You  ean  toll  her  yonrsell^  if 
yon  wish,  can't  yoa?" 

"She  seems  to  aiake  saeh  game  of  one^"  n- 
pUed  Hr.  Jonas. 

''Then  why  need  yon  tronUe  yomaelf  about 
fcerf "  said  Charity.   <*1  am  sure  she  doesn't 
trouble  herself  maeh  abont  you." 
Don't  she  though'"  asked  Jonas. 

"  Good  gracaoos  rae,  need  I  teU  you  that  she 
don't?"  retoriied  the  yonng  lady. 

Mr.  Jonas  made  no  verbal  rejoinder,  bat  he 
glanced  at  Mercy  with  an  odd  expression  in 
his  fiice:  and  said  Ma(  wouldn't  break  bis  heart, 
she  might  depend  vpon  it.  Then  he  looked  on 
Charity  with  even  greater  favour  than  before, 
and  besoi^t  her,  as  bis  polite  raauer  was, 
to  "conie  a  tittle  closer." 

"There's  another  tkiog  that's  not  easily  over- 
done, fiMber,"  remarked  Jonas,  aftor  a  short 
silence. 

"What's  tkatr  asked  the  blher;  grinning 
already  in  anticipation. 

"A  bargain,"  said  the  son.  *' Here's  the  rale 
for  bargains— 'Do  other  men,  for  they  wonM 
do  you.'  That's  the  true  business  piecepl.  All 
others  are  coanierfnts." 

The  delighted  father  applaoded  this  senliraent 
to  the  ec£o}  and  was  so  maeh  tickled  by  it, 
that  he  was  at  the  pains  of  imparting  the  sam^ 
to  his  ancient  detk,  who  mbhed  his  hands, 
nodded  hb  pdsied  head,  winked  hia  watery 
eyes,  and  cried  ia  Us  whistling  tones,  "  Gooal 
good  I  Your  own  son,  Mr.  Chaxxlewitl"  with 
every  feeble  demonstration  of  delight  that  he 
was  capable  of  making.  Bat  this  <rfd  man's 
enthusiasm  had  the  redeeming  qnality  of  being 
fett  in  sympathy  with  the  only  creatore  to 
whom  he  was  linlted  by  ties  of  long  association, 
and  by  his  present  helplessness.  And  if  there 
had  wen  anybody  thna,  who  carad  to  think 
about  it,  some  dregs  of  a  belter  natnn  an- 
awakened,  might  perhaps  have  been  descried 
through  that  very  medium,  melaiicholy  though 
it  was,  yet  lingering  a(  the  bottom  of  ua  woin- 
oat  cask,  called  ChaffBy. 
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As  mstters  stood,  nobody  t&oosht  or  said 
anything  upon  the  subject;  so  Cbufley  fell  back 
into  a  daik  corner  on  one  side  of  the  fire-place, 
where  he  always  spent  bis  evenings,  and  was 
neither  seen  nor  heard  again  that  night;  save 
once,  whea  a  cap  of  teft  was  givM  him,  in 
whicn  he  was  seen  to  toA  his  bread  meduui* 
cally.  There  was  no  reason  to  suppose  that 
he  went  to  sleep  at  these  seasons,  or  that  be 
heard,  or  saw,  or  felt,  or  thought.  He  remained, 
as  it  were,  frozen  ap~  if  any  term  expressive 
of  such  a  vigorous  process  can  be  applied  to 
him— until  he  was  again  thawed  for  the  mo- 
ment by  a  word  or  touch  from  Anthony. 

Miss  Charity  made  tea  by  desire  of  Mr.  Jonas, 
and  Uit  and  looked  so  like  the  lady  of  the 
house,  that  she  was  in  the  prettiest  confusion 
imaginahle;  the  more  so,  from  Hr  Jonas  sitting 
dose  beside  her,  and  whispering  a  variety  of 
adnfiring  expressions  in  her  ear.  Miss  Mercy, 
for  ber  part,  felt  the  entertainment  of  the  even- 
ing to  be  so  distinctly  and  exclusively  theirs, 
that  she  silently  deplored  the  commercial  gen- 
tlemien— at  that  moment,  no  doubt,  weanring  for 
her  return— and  yawned  over  yesterdav^s  news- 
paper. As  to  Anthony,  he  went  to  sleep  out- 
right, so  Jonas  and  Cherry  had  a  clear  stage 
to  themselves  as  long  as  th^  diose  to  keep 
possession  of  it. 

When  the  tea-tray  was  taken  away,  as  it 
was  at  last,  Mr.  Jonas  produced  a  dirty  pack 
of  cards,  and  entertaineo  the  sisters  with  divers 
Hoall  feats  of  dexterity:  whereof  the  main  pur- 
pose of  every  one  was,  that  yon  were  to  decoy 
somebody  into  laying  a  wager  with  you  that 
you  couldn't  do  it;  and  were  then  immediately 
to  vrin  and  pocket  his  money.  Mr.  Jonas  in- 
formed them  that  these  accomplishments  were 
in  high  vogue  in  the  most  intellectual  circles, 
and  that  large  amoonts  were  constantly  chang- 
ing hands  on  such  hazards.  And  it  nuiy  m 
remarked  that  he  fully  believed  this;  for  there 
is  a  simplici^  of  canning  no  less  tbu  a  sim- 
plicity of  innocoice ;  and  in  all  matters  where 
a  lively  faith  in  knavery  and  meanness  was 
repaired  as  the  groundwork  of  beluf,  Mr.  Jonas 
was  one  of  the  most  credulous  of  men.  His 
ignorance,  which  was  stupendous,  may  be  taken 
into  account,  if  the  reader  pleases,  separately. 

This  fine  yoong  man  had  all  the  inclination 
to  be  a  profligate  of  the  first  water,  and  only 
lacked  the  one  good  trail  in  the  common  cata- 
logue of  debauched  vices — opm-handedness — to 
be  a  not^le  Tagabond.  But  there  his  griping 
and  penurious  habits  stepped  in;  and  as  one 
poison  will  sometimes  neutralize  another,  when 
wholesome  remedies  would  not  avail,  so  he 
was  restrained  by  a  bad  pastion  from  quaffing 
his  full  measore  of  evil,  when  virtue  night 
have  sought  to  hold  him  back  in  vain. 

By  the  time  he  had  unfolded  all  thepeddling 
schemes  he  knew  upon  the  cards,  it  was  grow- 
ing late  in  the  evening;  and  Mr.  Pecksniff  not 
making  his  appearance,  the  yoni»  ladies  ex> 
pressed  a  wish  to  ntnm  home.  But  this,  BIr. 
Jonas,  in  his  gallantry,  would  by  no  means  allow, 
nudl  they  had  partaken  of  some  bread  and  cheese 
ud  porter ;  and  even  then  he  was  exceativdy 
nnwillmg  to  allow  Oem  to  depart;  oftn  be- 
seeching Miss  Charity  to  come  a  litde  closer, 


or  to  stop  a  little  longer,  and  pteliBRiBg 
many  other  complimentary  petidoas  of  tbtf 
nature,  in  his  own  hospitable  and  easiest  wajr. 
AVheii  all  his  efforts  to  detain  then  wew  iratt- 
less,  he  put  on  his  tut  and  great>eoat  pnem- 
tory  to  esc<tfting  them  to  Todfisrs's;  remukiig 
that  he  knew  tney  would  rather  walk  tUihtt 
than  nde ;  and  that  for  his  part  he  was  qtile 
of  their  opinion. 

<'Good  night,"  said  Anthony.  ''Good  ai^; 
remember  me  to— ha,  ha,  hal— to  PedaaiC 
Take  care  of  your  cousin,  my  dears;  beware 
of  Jonas;  he's  adangwoosMlow,  Doa'tquird 
for  him,  in  any  easel" 

"Oh,  the  creatniel"  Mted  Mercy.  "Tbeidaa 
of  quarrelliu  for  Aim/  Vou  awy  take  im 
Cherry,  my  love,  all  to  yoanelf.  1  aake  ysa 
a  present  of  my  share." 

'<Whatt  I'm  a  soar  grape,  am  1,  ceasiaT'' 
said  Jonas. 

Bliss  Charity  was  awre  entertained  by  tlm 
repartee  than  one  would  have  soppMed  Hkelf, 
considering  its  advanced  age  and  simple  cu- 
racter.  Nt  in  her  sisterly  affsetioa  she  task 
Mr.  Jonas  to  tuk  for  leaning  so  wry  hard  9fm 
a  broken  reed,  and  said  that  he  most  not  bo 
so  cruel  to  poor  Merry  any  awre,  or  she((^ 
rity)  would  positively  be  obliged  to  kala  kirn 
Mercy,  who  really  had  her  share  of  good-hamsar, 
only  retorted  with  a  laugh;  and  they  walkei 
home  in  eoaseqnenee  without  any  aagiy  |NS> 
sages  of  words  upon  the  way.  Mr.  Jonas  b«ag 
in  the  middle,  and  having  a  coaain  oa  eia 
arm,  sometimes  squeezed  tbe  wroeg  Me; 
tightly  too,  as  to  cause  her  not  a  wtle  iueoa- 
venience;  bat  as  he  talked  to  Charity  in  whi^m 
the  whole  time,  and  paid  ber  great  attoaiMw, 
no  doubt  this  was  an  aocidMital  circuutmee. 
When  they  arrived  at  Todgers's,  and  the  dosr 
was  opened,  Mer<^  broke  bastOy  from  them, 
and  ran  np-stairs:  but  Charity  and  JoBaa  Uagaei 
on  die  steps  talking  together  for  Bonthnfin 
minutes;  so,  as  Mrs.  Todgers  observed  aeit 
morning,  to  a  diird  party,  "  It  was  pretty  dew 
vHiat  was  going  on  thm^  and  she  was  glad  tt 
it,  for  it  really  was  high  time  Hiss  Puihw 
Ihonght  of  setlung." 

And  now  the  oar  was  coming  on,  when  thit 
bright  vision  whicn  had  burst  on  Todgets's  ss 
suildenly,  and  made  a  sonshiae  ia  tM  shtd]r 
breast  of  Jinkins,  was  to  be  seen  no  won; 
when  it  was  tn  be  packed  like  a  brown  psfv 
parcel,  or  a  fish-basket,  or  an  oyster-butel, « 
a  fU.  gendeman,  or  any  other  doll  reaHty  of 
life,  in  a  stage-coach,  and  carried  dowa  lals 
the  country  I 

"Never,  my  dear  Hiss  Pecksbifi,"  saidgn. 
Todgers,  when  they  retired  to  rest  on  the  b* 
night  of  their  stay;  "never  have  I  seen  « 
establishment  so  perfecdy  broken-hearted  u 
mine  is  at  this  present  moment  of  tioM.  Idoot 
believe  the  gentlemen  will  be  the  gendemca 
they  were,  or  anything  like  it— no, '  not 
weeks  to  come.  You  have  a  great  desi  (• 
answer  for;  both  of  yon." 

They  modesdy  disclaimed  any  wilful  agaa^ 
in  diis  disastrous  state  of  driags,  and  registtei 
it  Very  much. 

"Your  pious  Pa,  toor  said  Nn.  'Msf^ 
"There's  a  loss  1    B|y  dear  Mist  PeektaA 
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Tonr  Pft  is  a  perfect  missionary  of  peace  and 
love." 

Entntainiu  an  uncertainty  as  to  the  parti- 
edar  kind  oflove  supposed  to  be  comprised  in 
Hr.  Pedtniffs  mission,  the  yonng  ladies  re- 
ceived this  compliment  rather  coldly. 

"if  1  dared,  said  Mrs.  Todgers,  perceiving 
this,  *'to  violate  a  confidence  which  has  been 

Zsed  in  me,  and  to  tell  you  why  I  must  beg 
,oa  to  leave  (he  little  door  between  your 
room  and  mine  (Hoen  to-night,  I  think  you  woold 
be  interested.  But  I  mnai't  do  it,  for  I  pro- 
nited  Hr.  Jinkina  faithfully  that  1  vrould  be 
as  silent  as  the  tomb." 
"Dear  Mrs  Todgerst  what  can  von  mean?" 
"Why  then,  my  aweet  Miss  Pecksniffs," said 
the  lady  of  the  hooae;  "my  own  loves,  if  yon 
wiU  allow  me  the  privilege  of  taking  that  freedom 
on  the  eve  of  oor  separation,  Mr.  Jinkins  and 
tte  gentlemen  have  made  op  a  little  mosical 
among  themselves,  and  do  intend  in  the 
of  this  nieht  to  perform  a  serenade  upon 
the  stairs  oaisiae  the  door.  I  could  have  wished, 
lowo,"  said  Mrs.  Todgers,  with  her  usual  foresight, 
**  that  it  bad  been  fi  \ed  to  uke  place  an  hour  or  two 
sarTwr;  because,  when  gentlemen  sit  op  late,  thev 
drtnk,and  when  they  drink,  they're  not  so  musical, 
perhaps,  as  when  they  doli't.  Bat  this  is  the 
maiwemeot:  and  I  know  you  will  be  gratified, 
ny  dear  Hus  Peckmiffi,  by  such  a  mwk  of 
Adr  atteniion." 

The  yonng  ladies  were  at  first  so  much  ex- 
cited by  the  news,  that  they  vowed  they  couldn't 
diink  of  goioff  to  bed,  until  the  serenade  was 
over.  But  half  an  hour  of  cool  waiting  so  altered 
their  opinion  that  they  not  only  went  to  bed, 
bnt  fell  asleep:  and  were  moreover  not  ecsta- 
tically charmed  to  be  awakened  sometime  after- 
wards  by  certain  dulcet  strains  breaking  in  upon 
tbe  suent  watches  of  the  night. 

It  was  very  affBcthig— vciv.  NotUng  mon 
dismal  could  have  been  desired  by  the  most 
fiutidioos  taste.  The  gentleman  of  a  vocal 
torn  was  head  mnte,  or  chief  mourner;  Jinkins 
look  the  bass :  and  the  rest  took  anything  Ihe^ 
coold  set.  The  youngest  gentleman  blew  his 
■Klan<£oly  into  a  flute.  He  didn't  blow  mnch 
oil  of  it,  bat  that  was  all  the  better.  If  the 
two  Miss  Pecksnifis  and  Mrs.  Todgers  had  perished 
by  montaneoQS  combostion  and  the  serenade 
bad  Iteen  in  honour  of  their  ashes,  it  would 
have  been  impossible  to  sorpass  the  unutterable 
de^air  expressed  in  that  one  chorus,  "Go 
wbtie  glory  waits  theel"  It  was  a  requiem,  a 
di^,  a  moan,  a  howl^  a  wail,  a  lament;  a<i 
abttract  of  everythini;  that  is  sorrowfal  and 
bideona  in  sound.  The  flute  of  the  youngest 
Seailunan  was  wild  and  fitful  It  came  and 
went  in  nuts,  like  the  wind.  For  a  long  time 
together  he  seemed  to  have  lef)  off,  and  when 
it  was  quite  settled  by  Mrs.  Todgers  and  the 
vottng  ladies,  that,  overcome  by  his  feelings, 
be  bad  retired  in  tears,  he  unexpectedly  turned 
|q>  again  at  the  very  top  of  the  tune,  gasping 
1^  breath.  He  was  a  tremendous  nerionner. 
■wre  was  no  knowing  where  to  nave  him; 
*H  euetly  when  yon  thongbt  he  was  doing 
l^rtbiag  at  all,  then  was  he  doing  the  very 
■bog  that  ought  to  astonish  you  most 
Tlcie  woe  several  of  these  couceitedpiecesj 


perhaps  two  or  three  too  mtny,  though  tint, 
as  Mrs.  Todgers  said,  was  a  fault  ob  the  right 
side.  Bat  even  then,  even  at  that  solemn  mo- 
ment, when  the  thrillinc  sonnda  may  be  pre- 
sumed to  have  penetrated  into  the  very  deptba 
of  his  nature,  if  he  had  any  depths,  Jinkins 
conldn't  loave  the  youngest  gentleman  alone. 
He  asked  hira  distinctly,  before  the  second  song 
began— as  a  personal  favour  too,  mark  the  villain 
in  that— not  to  play.  Yes;  he  said  so;  not  to 
play.  The  breatning  of  the  yonngest  gentleman 
was  heard  through  the  keyhole  of  the  door. 
He  didnU  play.  What  vent  was  a  flute  for 
the  passioiu  swelling  up  within  his  breast  ? 
A  trombone  would  have  been  a  world  too 
mild. 

The  serenade  approached  its  close.  Its  crown- 
ing interest  was  at  band.  The  gentleman  of  a 
literary  turn  bad  written  a  song  on  the  depar- 
tare  of  the  ladies,  and  adapted  it  to  an  old  tune. 
They  all  joined,  except  the  youngest  gentleman 
in  company,  who,  for  the  reasons  aforesaid, 
maintained  a  fearful  silence.  The  song  (which 
was  of  a  classical  nature)  invoked  the  oracle 
of  Apollo,  and  demanded  to  know  what  would 
become  of  Todgers's  when  Ghabitt  and  Mercy 
were  banished  from  its  walls.  The  oracle  de- 
livered no  opinion  particalarly  worth  remem- 
bering, according  to  the  not  infrequent  practice 
of  oracles  from  the  earliest  ages  down  to  the 
present  time.  In  the  absence  ot  enlightenment 
on  that  subject,  tfan  strain  deserted  it,  and  went 
on  to  show  that  the  Miu  Pecksniffs  were  nearly 
related  to  Rule  Britannia,  and  that  if  Great 
Britain  hadn't  been  an  island  there  could  have 
been  no  Hiss  PeckuiiS^.  And  being  now  ou 
a  nautical  tadt,  it  olosed  with  this  verse: 

AH  liall  to  th«  vessel  of  Pecksniff  the  sire  I 

And  favourins  breezes  to  fan; 
While  Tritons  flock  round  It,  and  proudly  admire  . 

The  architect,  artist,  and  nan  I 

As  they  presented  this  beautiful  picture  to  the 
imagination,  the  gentlemen  gradually  withdrew 
to  bed  to  give  the  music  the  effect  of  dtslance; 
and  so  it  died  away,  and  Todgers's  was  left  (o 

its  repose. 

Mr.  Bailey  reserved  his  vocal  offering  until 
the  morning,  when  be  put  bis  head  into  the 
room  as  the  youn^  ladies  were  kneeling  before 
their  tmnks,  packing  up,  and  treated  them  to 
an  imitattMi  of  Uie  voice  of  a  yonng  do^  in 
trying  circumstances:  when  that  animu  is  sup- 
posed by  persons  of  a  lively  fancy,  to  relieve 
nis  feelings  by  calling  for  pen  and  ink. 

"Well,  young  ladies,"  said  the  youth,  "so 
yon  're  a  going  home,  are  yon;  worse  luckt" 

"Ves,  Bailey,  we  're  going  home,"  returned 
Mercv. 

"A'nt  yon  a  going  to  leave  none  of  'em  n 
lock  of  your  hairf"  inquired  the  youth,  "it 
's  real,  an't  it?" 

They  laughed  at  this,  ud  told  him  of  course 

it  was. 

"Oh  is  it  of  couise  though?"  said  Bailey. 
"I  know  better  than  that.  Hers  an't.  Why, 
I  see  it  hanging  up  once,  on  that  nail  b^  the 
winder.  Besides  I 've  gone  behind  her  at  dinner- 
time and  palled  it:  and  she  never  know'd.  I 
say,  yonng  ladies— I'n  a  going  to  leave,  i  an't 
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«  coiag  to  atami  beiig  eaDed  uidm  by  h«r, 
M  longer." 

Miss  Mercy  eiufatred  wlutt  his  plain  for  the 
ftitnre  mi^t  be;  in  rei^y  to  whom,  Mr.  Bailey 
intimated  that  hie  thou^  of  going,  either  into 
top-boots,  or  into  the  amy. 

*Mnto  the  annyl"  cried  the  yovng  ladies, 
with  a  laugh. 

**Ah!"  said  Bailev,  "why  not?  There 's  a 
many  dmmmm  in  the  Tower.  I'm  aciroaioted 
with  'em.  Don't  their  coontiy  set  a  wley  on 
'em,  mind  yea!  Not  at  alll" 

"  Yon  '11  be  shot,  I  aee,"  observed  Memr. 

»Well!"  cried  Mr.  Bailey,  «'wotifI  ai»f 
Hmto  '•  somethmg  gamey  in  it,  yoong  ladies, 
an't  there?  I 'd  sooner  bie  hit  with  a  cannon- 
ball  than  a  rollin^-|Mn,  and  she 's  always  a 
catching  up  somethmg  ofthat  sort,  and  throwing 
It  at  me,  wen  the  gentlenians  appetites  is  good. 
Wot,"  said  Mr.  Bailey,  stang  by  the  recollec- 
tion of  bis  wrongs,  "  wot,  if  they  do  con-some 
the  per-visbans.   It  an't  my  faolt,  is  it?" 

'*S«rely  no  one  says  it  is,"  said  ftlercy. 

'*D«nt  they  tfaoodi?"  retorted  the  youth. 
"No.  Yes.  Ahl  OhI  No  one  mayn't  My 
it  is;  bat  some  me  knows  it  is.  Bot'l  an't  a 
going  to  have  every  rise  in  prices  wisited  on 
me.  1  an't  a  going  to  he  kUled,  beeaooe  the 
mathets  is  dear.  1  won't  stop.  And  therefore," 
added  Mr.  Bailey,  relenting  into  a  smile,  "wot- 
ever  yon  mean  to  give  me,  yon  'd  better  give 
me  all  at  once,  becos  if  ever  yoo  come  back 
agin,  I  shan  't  be  here:  and  as  to  the  other 
boy,  ke  won't  deserve  nothiiu.  /  know." 

The  yonng  ladies,  on  bdialf  of  Mr.  Pecksniff 
and  Aemselvee,  acted  on  this  ihoogbtfQl  advice; 
and  in  cmsidention  of  their  private  friendship, 
presented  Mr.  Bailey  with  a  gratnity  so  liberal, 
that  he  coald  hardly  do  enough  to  show  his 
gratilnde;  which  found  bat  an  imperfect  vent, 
daring  the  remainder  of  the  dav,  in  divers  se- 
cret iHaps  upon  his  pocket,  and  other  sach  fa- 
celinns  pantomime.  Nor  was  it  confined  to  these 
obnllitions;  for  besides  crashing  a  bandbox,  with 
a  bonnet  In  it,  he  seriously  damaged  Nr.  Peck- 
SMfl's  luggage,  by  ardenfly  hauling  it  down 
from  (be  top  of  the  house:  and  in  short  evin- 
ced,  by  rverr  means  in  his  power,  a  lively 
tmao  of  dm  nvouis  he  had  received  from  that 
gentlmnan  and  his  family. 

Mr.  Peekaniif  and  Mr.  Jinkins  came  home  to 
dinner,  ann*ii|.ann;  for  the  latter  gentleman  had 
made  half-hoHday,  on  purpose;  thus  gaining 
an  immense  advantage  over  the  youngest  gen- 
tleman and  the  rest,  whose  time,  as  it  perverse- 
ly dianced,  was  all  bespoke,  until  the  even- 
ing The  bottle  of  wine  was  Mr.  Pecksniff's 
treat,  and  diey  were  veiy  sociable  indeed; 
though  full  of  lamentations  on  the  necessity  of 
parting.  While  Ihev  were  in  the  midst  of  tneir 
enjoyment,  old  Anmony  and  his  son  were  an- 
nounced; much  to  the  surprise  of  Mr.  Peck« 
anifr.  and  gmHy  to  the  iiscomitire  of  Jin- 
kins. 

"Come  to  say  good  bye,  yon  see,"  said 
Anthony,  in  a  low  voice,  to  Mr.  Pecksniff, 
aa  they  took  their  seals  apart  at  the  table, 
while  the  rest  conversed  among  Aemselves. 
"  Where  's  the  nse  a  division  hetwoen  yon 
aodaef  We  an  the  two  JyJvM  of  a  ftir  of 


scisiors,  when  spnt^  Fmkaiff)  hot  lagete 

we  are  something.  Eh?" 

"Unanimity,  my  Koodsb,"r^)C»nedllr.PB^ 
sniff,  "is  always  delightful." 

"I  don't  hnow  about  that,"  said  the  oUwn, 
"for  there  are  some  people IwonUntterdifir 
from  than  agree  with.  Bat  yon  know  my  nfium 
of  you" 

Nr.  Pecksniff,  still  having  "hypocrite''  ia 
his  mind,  only  replied  by  a  netioa  of  his  hasd, 
whieh  was  aomething  balweea  aa  afirmitivs 
bow,  and  a  negative  shake. 

''Complimentary,"  said  Anthony.  "CoapK- 
mentary,  upon  my  word.  It  was  aa  iavonn. 
tary  tribute  to  year  ahilittea,  even  at  thetime; 
and  it  was  not  a  time  to  suggest  csmplimeati 
either.  But  we  aereed  in  the  coach,  yon  know, 
that  we  quite  understood  each  other. ' 

"Oh,  qnitel"  aasented  Mr.  I^ckani^  ia  a 
manner  which  implied  that  be  himadf  wasaia- 
uoderatood  most  cruelly,  hot  would  not  eam- 
plain. 

Anthony  glanced  at  his  sen  aa  he  sat  bciidt 
Miss  Charity,  and  then  at  Mr.  Pecluaiff,ind 
then  at  bis  son  again,  veiY  many  timeB.  It 
happened  that  Mr  Pecksniff's  ^anoes  took  a 
similar  direction:  but  when  he  becaws  swam 
of  it,  he  firet  cast  down  bis  eyes,  and  ihm 
closed  them;  as  if  he  were  determined  ihst 
the  old  man  should  read  nothiag  there. 

"Jonas  is  a  shrewd  lad,"  ^id  the  old  wa. 

"  He  appears,"  rqoined  Mr.  Pechaniff  ia  Ui 
most  candid  manner,  "  to  be  very  ahfewd." 

-*And  carefnl,"  said  the  old  man. 

"And  careful,  I  have  aa  doubt,"  ntanel 
Mr.  Pechsnifi. 

*'Leokyel"  said  AnOony  iabiaear.  ^'Ithiak 
he  is  sweet  npnn  yonr  daughter." 

"I'ut,  my  good  sir,"  said  Mr.  Padisair,  with 
bis  eyes  still  closed;  "young  people— yoasg 
people — a  kind  of  cousins,  too— noBMceswcd- 
ness  than  is  in  ihai,  sir." 

"  Why,  there  is  very  little  sweetness  mdu^ 
according  to  oureiperience,"retnraedAaAoey* 
"Isn't  there  a  trifle  more  here?" 

"Impossible  to  say,"  rejoined  Mr  Peckmif. 
"Quite  impossible  I  Voo  sarptise  me." 

"Yes,  1  knew  that,"  said  lheoldmao,di7lr. 
"It  may  last:  I  mean  the  sweatoesst  aotile 
surprise  I  and  it  may  die  off.  Su|^osiag  it 
should  last,  perhaps  ( yon  having  feathered  y«« 
nest  prNty  well,  and  1  having  done  the  ssm) 
we  midit  ha%-e  a  mutnal  interest  in  the  msttsr." 

Mr.  Pecksniff,  smiling  gently,  was  about  Is 
speak,  but  Anthony  st<^ped  him. 

"I  know  what  yon  are  going  to  uy. 

Site  unnecessary.   You  have  never  thoai^*< 
s  for  a  moment;  and  ia  a  point  so  aasnjr 
affecting  the  happiness  of  your  dear  chiM, 
couldn't,  as  a  tender  CMher,npreMaa(wiaMai 
and  so  forth.   Yes,  quite  ri^t.  AndliksvNj 
But  it  seems  to  me,  my  dear  PecksmS;''  sMrf 
Anthony,  lading  bis  hand  upon  his  sleeve, 
if  yon  and  I  kept  up  the  joke  of  prslwiisf 
net  to  see  Ais,  one  of  us  might  pessiUT 
placed  in  a  position  of  disadvantage ;  '^Uj 
am  very  unwilling  to  be  that  par^ 
you  will  excuse  my  taking  die  Eberty  of  I*** 
ting  the  matter  beyond  a  doubt,  thus  eaiQrj 
Md  haviag  it  diUMcQy  aadontoei  m  it  « 
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turn,  that  -we  do  see  it,  and  do  know  it.  Thank 
j(M  for  yo«r  au^iioii.  We  ue  now  upon  aa 
eqoal  footing;  which  is  Asreeabte  to  lu  both, 
I  am  sore." 

He  rose  as  he  spoke;  aod  siving  Hr.  Peck- 
sniff a  nttd  of  iotelligence,  uoved  away  from 
Ub  Id  where  tlie  young  people  were  sitting: 
iMVHg  that  good  man  somewhat  posBled  asd 
dncomBied  by  such  very  plaiMdealiug,  aod  not 
^■ile  free  from  a  sense  of  havuig  been  foiled 
in  the  exercise  of  his  familiar  weapons. 

But  the  oight-coach  had  a  punctual  character, 
a^  it  was  time  to  join  it  at  the  office;  which 
was  so  near  at  hand,  that  they  had  already 
sent  their  luggage,  and  arranged  to  walk.  Thi- 
Aer  the  whole  party  repaired,  therefure,  alter 
BO  more  delay  than  sulBced  for  the  equipment 
of  the  Miss  Pecksniffs  mi  Mrs.  Todgers-  They 
fooad  the  coach  already  at  its  starting-place, 
and  the  horses  in;  there,  too,  were  a  large 
nqerity  of  the  eommeni  J  gentlemen,  including 
Ihe  yomgest,  who  was  visibly  agitated,  and  in 
a  state  of  deep  mental  dejection. 

Nodiiog  could  equal  the  distress  of  Mrs.  Tod- 
eers  in  parting  from  the  young  ladies,  except 
ue  strong  emotions  with  which  she  bade  adieu 
to  Mr.  Pecksniff.  Never  surely  was  a  pocket- 
handkerchief  taken  in  and  out  of  a  flat  reticule 
so  sAen  as  Mis.  Todgers's  was,  as  she  stood 
■MO  the  pavement  by  the  coach  door,  support* 
ed  en  either  side  by  a  commercial  gentleman ; 
aid  by  the  light  ta  (Iw  coach-damps  can^t  such 


brief  snalchw  and  glimpses  of  the  good  man's 
face,  as  the  constant  interposition  of  Mr.  Jinkins, 
allowed.  For  Jinkins,  to  the  last  the  youngest 
gentleman's  rack  a-head  in  lil'e,  stood  upon  the 
coach-step  talking  to  the  ladies.  Upon  the  other 
step  was  Mr.  Juoas,  who  maiotaiued  that  posi- 
tion  in  right  of  bis  cooainship;  whereas  the 
youngest  gentleman,  who  had  been  first  opon 
the  ground,  was  deep  in  the  booking-omce 
among  the  black  and  rod  placards,  and  the  por* 
traits  of  fast  coaches,  where  he  was  ignomini- 
oasly  harassed  by  porters,  and  bad  to  contend 
and  strive  perpetually  with  heavy  baggagp.  This 
fabe  position,  combued  with  his  nervous  ex- 
citement, brought  about  the  very  eottsummation 
and  catastrophe  of  his  miseries';  for  when,  in 
Ihe  moment  of  parting,  he  aimed  a  flower— a 
hothouse  flower,  that  had  cost  money->at  the 
fair  hand  of  Mercy,  it  reached,  instead,  Ihe 
coachman  on  the  box,  who  thanked  him  kindly, 
and  stuck  it  in  his  button-hole. 

They  were  off  now;  aad  Todgers's  was  alone 
again.  The  two  young  ladies,  leaning  back  in 
their  separate  comers,  resigned  themselves  to 
their  own  regretful  thoughts.  But  Hr.  Pecksniff, 
dismissing  all  ephemeral  considerations  of  social 
pleasure  and  enjoyment,  concentrated  his  me- 
ditations on  the  one  great  virtuous  purpose  be- 
fore him,  of  casting  out  that  ingratc  and  de- 
ceiver, whose  presence  yet  troubled  his  domes- 
tic hearth,  and  waa  a  sacrilege  upon  theidtars 
ot  his  hovsebold  goda. 


ClULPTER  XII. 


mu.  BE  SESM  IN  THE  LONG  MN,  IP  NOT  IN  TBB  SHMTT  ONE,  ID  CONCERN  UR.  PINCS  AND  OTBERS, 
NEABLY.  BUI.  PECHSMIFF  ASSERTS  THE  DIOIItTY  OF  OUTRAGED  VIRTUB;  Al»  TOUHO  HARTIN  CUVt- 
2I,EWIT  rORMS  A  DESPERATE  RESOLUTION. 


Mr.  Pinch  and  Martin,  little  dreaming  of  the 
stormy  weather  that  impended,  made  themselves 
very  comfortable  in  the  PecksnifBan  halls,  and 
improved  their  friend^ip  daily.  Martin's  faci- 
lity, both  of  invention  and  execution,  being  re- 
Biarkable,  the  grammar>8chool  proceeded  with 
great  vigour;  and  Tom  repeatedly  declared, 
thai  if  there  were  anything  like  certainly  in 
human  affairs,  or  impartiality  in  hamao  judges, 
a  design  so  new  and  full  of  merit  could  not 
fail  to  carry  off  the  first  nrize  when  the  time 
of  competition  arrived.  Without  being  quite 
10  saRguine  himself,  Martin  had  hisKopefuf  an- 
ticipations too ;  and  they  served  to  make  him 
bfisk  and  eager  at  fais  task. 

"If  I  aheold  torn  ont  a  great  architect,  Tom," 
said  ihe  new  pupil  one  day,  as  he  stood  at  a 
little  distance  from  his  drawing,  and  eyed  it 
Tilh  much  complacencv,  "I  'U  tell  you  what 
should  be  one  of  the  tnincs  I'd  build." 

"Ayel"  cried  Tom.  "What?" 

"Why,  ynur  fortune." 

"No!  '  said  Tom  Pinch,  quite  as  much  de- 
lighted as  if  the  thing  were  done.  "Would 
yoR  thongh?  How  kind  of  you  to  say  so." 

**I'd  build  it  up,  Tom,"  returned  Martin,  "on 
nch  a  strong  loundaiion,  that  it  should  last 
year  life— ay&  and  your  ohildren's  lives  too, 
uid  their  chihuoi's  after  them.  I'd  be  your 
Htren,  Tors.    I'd  lake  you  under  my  pro. 
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lection.  Let  me  see  the  man  who  should  give 
the  cold  shoidder  to  anybody  I  chose  to  pro- 
tect and  patronise,  if  1  were  at  the  top  of^  the 
tree,  Toml" 

"Now,  I  don't  think,"  said  Mr.  Pinch,  "opon 
my  word,  that  I  was  ever  more  gratified  than 
by  this.   [  really  don't." 

"Oh I  I  mean  what  I  sav,"  retorted  Martin, 
with  a  manner  as  free  and  easy  in  its  conde- 
scension to,  not  to  say  in  its  compassion  for, 
the  other,  as  if  he  were  already  First  Archi- 
tect in  Ordinary  to  all  the  Crowned  Ueads  in 
Europe.   "I'd  do  it— I 'd  provide  for  you." 

"  1  am  afraid,"  said  Tom,  shaking  his  head, 
"that  1  ^old  be  a  mighty  awkward  person 
to  provide  for. 

Pooh,  pooh  1 "  rrjoioed  Martin.  "Never 
mind  thai.  If  1  took  it  in  my  head  to  sav,  'Pinch 
is  a  clever  fellow;  I  approve  of  Pinch;  I  should 
like  to  know  the  man  who  would  venture  to 
put  himself  in  opposition  to  me.  Besides,  con- 
found it  Toui,  you  conld  be  useful  to  me  in  a 
hundred  ways." 

"If  1  were  not  useful  in  one  or  two,  it 
shouldn't  be  for  want  of  trying,"  said  Tom 

"For  instance,"  pursued  Martin,  after  a  short 
reflection,  "you  'd  be  a  capital  fellow,  now, 
to  see  that  my  ideaa  were  propwiy  carried 
out;  and  to  overlook  the  worka  in  their  pro- 
gress before  they  wen  sufficiently  advanced 
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to  be  very  iatereeting  to  me;  and  to  take  all 
that  sort  of  plain  sailing.  Then  you 'd  be  a 
splendid  fellow  to  show  people  over  my  stu- 
dio, and  to  talk  about  Art  to  'em,  when  1 
couldn't  be  bored  mvself,  and  all  that  kind  of 
thing.  For  it  would  be  devilish  creditable,  Tom 
(I'm  quite  in  eumest,  I  give  yon  my  word), 
to  have  a  man  of  your  inliarmatioD  about  one, 
instead  of  some  ordinary  blockhead.  Ob,  I 'd 
take  care  of  yon.  You  d  be  uselbl,  rely  upon 
it!" 

To  say  that  Tom  had  no  idea  of  playing  first 
fiddle  in  any  social  orchestra,  but  was  always 
quite  satisfied  to  be  set  down  for  the  hundred 
and  fiftieth  violin  in  the  band,  or  thereabouts, 
is  to  express  his  modesty  in  very  inadequate 
terms.  He  was  much  doubled,  tnerefore,  by 
these  observations, 

"I  should  be'married  to  her  then  Tom,  of 
course,"  said  Martin. 

What  was  that  which  checked  Tom  Pinch 
so  suddenly,  in  the  high  flow  of  his  gladness: 
Inioging  the  blood  into  his  honest  cheeks  and 
a  remorseful  feeling  to  his  honest  heart,  as  if 
he  were  unworthy  of  his  friend's  regard ! 

"I  should  be  married  to  her  then,"  said  Mar- 
tin, .lookinc  with  a  smile  towards  the  light: 
''and  we  should  have,  I  hope,  children  about 
OS.  They'd  be  very  fond  of  you,  Tom." 

But  not  a  wonl  said  Mr.  Pinch.  The  words 
he  would  have  uttered,  died  upon  his  lips,  and 
found  a  life  more  spiritual  in  self-denying 
thoughts. 

."All  the  children  hereabouts  are  fond  of 
you,  Tom,  and  mine  would  be.  of  course,"  pur- 
sued Martin.  Perhaps  1  might  name  oae  of 
'em  after  you.  Tom,  eh?  Well  I  don't  know, 
Tom's  not  a  bad  name.  Thomas  Pinch  Chuzzle- 
wit.  T.  P.  C.  on  his  pinafores  -no  objection  to 
that,  I  should  say." 

Tom  cleared  his  throat,  and  smiled. 

"She  would  like  you.  Ton,  I  know,"  said 
Martin. 

"Aye I"  cried  Tom  Pinch,  faintly. 

"I  can  tell  exactly  what  she  would  think  of 
you,"  said  Martin,  leaning  his  chin  upon  his 
nana,  and  looking  through  the  window-glass  as 
if  he  read  there  what  he  said ;  "  I  know  her 
so  well.  She  would  smile,  Tom,  often  at  first 
when  you  spoke  to  ber,  or  when  she  looked 
at  you— merrily  too— but  you  wouldn't  mind 
that.   A  brighter  smile  you  never  sawl" 

"No,  no,   said  Tom,  "1  wouldn't  mind  that." 

"She  would  be  as  tender  with  you,  Tom." 
said  Martin,  "as  if  you  were  a  child  yourself. 
So  you  are  ahnost,  in  some  things,  an't  you, 
Tom?" 

Mr.  Piuch  nodded  his  entire  assent. 

"She  would  always  be  kind  and  good- 
humoured,  and  glad  to  see  you,"  said  Martin; 
"  and  when  she  found  out  exactly  what  sort  of 
fellow  you  were  Twhich  she  'd  do,  very  soon), 
she  would  pretend  to  give  you  little  commis- 
sions to  execute,  and  to  ask  little  services  of 
you,  which  she  knew  you  were  bnming  to 
render:  so  that  when  she  really  pleased  you 
most,  she  would  try  to  make  yoo/  think  you 
most  pleased  ber.  She  would  take  to  you  un- 
commonly, Tom;  and  would  understand  you 
Ox  mon  delicately  than  1  ever  shall;  and 


would  often  say,  I  know,  that  yon  were  i 
harmless,  gentle,  well-intentioned,  good  feSow." 

How  silent  Tom  Piach  was  I 

"In  honour  of  old  timtts,''  said  Martin,  ''and 
of  her  having  heard  yon  play  the  organ  is  this 
damp  little  church  down  here — for  nothing  too 
—we  will  have  one  in  the  house.  I  shall  boild 
an  architectural  masic-room  on  a  plan  of  my 
own,  and  it  '11  look  rather  knowings  in  arecesi 
at  one  end.  There  yon  shall  play  a«ay,  To«, 
till  you  tire  yourself:  and,  as  yon  like  to  4« 
so  in  the  dark,  it  shall  be  dark;  and  manv's 
the  summer  evening  she  and  I  will  sit  m 
listen  to  you,  Tom;  be  sore  of  that  I" 

It  may  have  required  a  stronger  effort  m 
Tom  Pinch's  part  to  leave  (he  seat  on  wUck 
he  sat,  and  shake  his  friend  by  both  bsods, 
with  nothing  but  serenity  and  grateful  feehig 
painted  on  his  face;  it  may  have  required  a 
stronger  eflort  to  perform  this  simple  act  wA 
a  pure  heart,  than  to  achieve  many  and  naaj 
a  deed  to  which  the  doubifiil  trumpiit  blown 
by  Fame  has  lustily  resounded.  Donbtfbl.  be- 
cause from  its  long  hovering  over  scenes  of 
violence,  the  smoke  and  steam  of  death  hare 
clogged  the  keys  of  that  brave  instrument;  aid 
it  is  nut  always  that  its  notes  are  dthcr  trac 
or  tuneful. 

"it's  a  proof  of  the  kindness  of  hunun  na- 
ture," said  Tom,  characteristically  pettii^ 
himself  quite  out  of  sight  in  the  matter,  ''tbai 
everybody  who  comes  here,  as  yon  have  dse^ 
is  more  considerate  and  alTectionate  to  me  ikaa 
1  should  have  any  right  to  hope,  if  1  were  tke 
most  sanguine  creature  in  the  world ;  or  should 
have  any  power  to  express,  if  1  were  the  nost 
eloauent.  It  really  overpowers  me.  Bat  trust 
me,'  said  Tom,  "that  1  am  not  ongraiefbl— 
that  I  never  forget— and  that,  if  1  can  cTer 
prove  the  truth  of  my  words  to  yon,  I  will-" 

"That's  all  right,"  observed  Martin,  leaning 
back  in  his  chair  with  a  hand  in  each  pockM, 
and  yawning  drearily.  "Very  fine  talking,  Tw; 
but  I'm  at  Pecksniff's,  1  remember,  and  per 
haps  a  mile  or  so  out  of  the  high-road  to  for 
tune  jnst  at  this  minute.  So  you  've  hetid  | 
again  this  morning  from  what's  his  naw,  : 
eh?"  i 

"AVho  may  that  be?"  asked  Tom,  seesiipg  i 
to  enter  a  mild  protest  on  behalf  of  the  dignilf  [ 
of  an  absent  person. 

"You  know.   What  is  it?  Northkey." 

"Westlock,"  r^oinedTom,  inrathera  hwder 
tone  than  usual. 

"Ah!  to  be  sure,"  said  Martin.  "'Westlock. 
I  knew  it  was  something  connected  with  i 
point  of  the  compass  and  a  door.  Well  I  and 
what  says  Westlock?" 

"OhI    he  has  come  into  his  property,''  an- 
swered Tom,  nodding  his  head,  ana  smiling- 

"He's  a  lucky  doe,"  said  Martin.  "I  «t»  ii 
were  mine  instead.  Is  that  all  the  mysleiy  yo* 
were  to  tell  me?"  ' 

"No,"  said  Tom;  "not  all" 

"What's  the  rest!"  asked  Martin. 

"For  the  matter  of  that."  said  Tom,  "it's  m 
mystery,  and  yoo  won't  think  much  of  H;  wj 
it's  very  pleasant  to  me.    John  always 
to  say  when  he  was  here,  'Mark  my 
Pinch.  When  my  father's  executors  cash  1^"— 
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he  used  Strang  expressions  now  and  then,  hat 
that  was  hU  way." 

"Casb-Dp's  a  very  good  expression,"  observed 
Martin,  "when  other  people  doo't  apply  it  to 
TOO.  Weill— What  a  slow  fellow  yon  are, 
iHuch!" 

I  *<Ye5,  I  am  I  know,"  said  Tom;  "but  you 
'U  make  me  nervous  if  you  tell  me  so.  I'm 
I  afraid  you  have  put  me  out  a  little  now,  for 
i   I'foiffet  what  I  was  going  to  say." 

''When  John's  father's  executors  cashed  up" 
—said  Martin  impatiently. 

"Oh  yes,  to  be  sure,"  cried  Tom;  "yes. 
'Then,'  says  John,  'I  'II  give  you  a  dinner. 
Pinch,  and  come  down  to  Salisbury  on  pur- 
pose.' Now,  when  John  wrote  the  other  day 
—the  roomUig  Pecksniff  left,  you  know— he 
said  his  business  was  on  the  point  of  being  im- 
laediately  settled,  and  as  he  was  to  receive 
his  money  directly,  when  could  1  meet  him  at 
&lisbary  ?  1  wrote  and  said,  anv  day  this  week; 
and  1  (old  him  besides,  that  tnere  was  a  new 
pupil  here,  and  what  a  fine  fellow  you  were, 
and  what  friends  we  had  become.  Upon  which 
John  writes  back  this  letter"— Tom  produced 
it— "fixes  to-morrow;  sends  his  compliments  to 
70a;  and  begs  that  we  three  may  have  the 
pleasure  of  dining  together— not  at  the  house 
'tAen  you  and  1  were,  either;  but  at  the  very 
fifst  hotel  in  the  town.  Read  what  he  says.'' 

"Very  well,"  said  tfartqir  glancing  over  it 
with  his  customary  coolness;  **mach  obliged  to 
him.  I'm  agreeable." 

Tom  could  have  wished  him  to  be  a  little 
more  astonished,  a  little  more  pleased,  or  in 
some  form  or  other  a  little  more  interested  in 
soch  a  great  event.  Bnt  he  was  perfectly  self- 
possessed  :  and,  falling  into  his  favourite  solace 
of  vhLitling,  took  another  turn  at  the  gram- 
mar^chool,  as  if  nothing  at  all  had  haf^ened. 

llr.  Pecksniffs  horse  being  regarded  m  the 
li|kt  of  a  sacred  animal,  only  to  he  driven  by 
bus,  the  ebief  priest  of  Uiat  tepiple,  or  by  some 
pewm  distinctly  nominated  for  the  time  being 
to  that  high  office  by  himself,  the  two  young 
men  agreed  to  walk  to  Salisbury;  and  so,  when 
the  time  came,  they  set  offon  foot;  which  was, 
after  all,  a  better  mode  of  travelling  than  in 
the  gis,  as  the  weather  was  very  cold  and 
very  diy. 

Better!  a  rare  strong,  hearty,  healthy  walk 
—four  statute  miles  an  hour— preferable  to  that 
rambling,  tumbling,  jolting,  snaking,  scraping, 
I  creaking,  villanoos  old  gi^?  Why.  the  two  things 
viU  not  admit  of  comparison.  It  is  an  insult 
to  the  walk,  to  set  them  side  by  side.  Where 
is  an  iDstance  of  a  gig  having  ever  circulated 
a  man's  blood,  unless  when,  putting  liim  in 
danger  of  his  neck,  it  awakened  in  nis  veins 
and  in  bb  ears,  and  all  along  his  spine,  a  ting- 
ling hea^  much  more  peculiar  than  agreeable? 
When  did  a  gig  ever  sharpen  anybody's  wits 
and  energies,  unless  it  was  when  the  horse 
bolted,  and,  crashing  madly  down  a  steep  hill 
with  a  stone  wall  at  the  bottom,  his  desperate 
eiKumslances  suggested  to  the  only  gentjeman 
left  inside,  some  novel  and  tuhearo-of  mode  of 
dropping  out  behind  ?  Belter  than  the  gig! 

The  air  was  cold,  Tom;  so  it  was,  there  is 
ao  denying  it;  but  would  it  have  been  more 


genial  in  (he  gis  ?  The  blacksmith's  fire  homed 
very  bright,  ana  leaped  up  high,  as  though  it 
wanted  men  to  warm :  but  would  it  have  been 
less  tempting,  looked  at  from  the  clammy 
cushions  of  a  gig?  Thewind  blew  keenly,  nipp- 
ing the  features  of  the  hardy  wight  who  fought 
his  way  along;  blinding  him  with  his  own  hair 
if  he  had  enough  of  it.  and  with  wintry  dust 
if  he  hadn't;  stopping  his  breath  as  though  he 
had  been  soused  in  a  cold  bath:  teiu-ing  aside 
his  wrappings-up,  and  whistling  in  the  very 
marrow  of  his  bones;  but  it  would  have  done 
all  this  a  hundred  times  more  fiercely  to  a 
man  in  a  gig.  wouldn't  it?  A  fig  for  gigsl 

Better  than  the  gig!  When  were  travellers 
by  wheels  ud  hotils  seen  with  such  red-hot 
cheeks  as  those?  when  were  they  so  good- 
humouredty  and  merrily  blouscd?  when  did 
their  laughter  ring  upon  the  air,  as  they  turned 
them  round,  what  time  (he  stronger  gusts  came 
sweeping  up;  and,  facing  round  again  as  they 
passed  by,  dashed  on  in  such  a  glow  of  ruddy 
health  as  nothing  could  keep  pace  with,  but 
the  high  spirits  it  engendered  t  Better  than  the 
gig  I  Why,  here  is  a  man  in  a  gig  coming  the 
same  way  now.  Look  at  him  as  he  passes 
his  whip  into  his  left  hand,  chafes  his  numbed 
nght  fingers  on  his  granite  leg,  and  beats  those 
marble  toes  of  his  upon  the  footboard.  Ha, 
ha,  ha !  Who  would  exchange  this  rapid  hurry 
of  the  blood  for  yonder  stagnant  misery,  though 
its  pace  were  twenty  miles  for  one  ? 

Better  than  the  gig!  No  man  in  a  gig  conid 
have  such  interest  in  the  milestones.  No  man 
in  a  gig  could  see,  or  feel,  or  think,  like  merry 
users  of  their  legs.  How,  as  the  wind  sweeps 
on,  upon  these  breezy  downs,  it  tracks  its  flight 
in  darkening  ripples  on  the  grass,  and  smoothest 
^adows  on  the  hills!  Look  round  and  round 
upon  this  bare  bleak  plain,  and  see  even  here, 
upon  a  wintw's  day,  how  beautiful  the  shadows 
are!  Alasl  it  is  the  nature  of  their  kind  to  be 
so.  The  lorelieat  things  in  life,  Tom,  are  but 
shadows;  and  they  come  and  go,  and  change 
and  fade  awav,  as  rapidly  as  these  I 

Another  mile,  and  then  begins  a  fall  of  snow, 
making  the  crow,  who  skims  away  so  close 
above  the  ground  to  shirk  the  wind,  a  blot  of 
ink  upon  the  landscape.  But  though  it  drives 
and  drifts  gainst  them  as  they  walk,  stiffening 
on  their  skirts,  and  freezing  m  (he  lashes  of 
their  eyes,  they  wouldn't  have  it  fall  more 
sparingly,  no,  not  so  much  as  1^  a  single  flake, 
although  (bey  bad  to  go  a  score  of  miles.  And, 
lol  the  towers  of  the  Old  Cathedral  rise  before 
them,  even  now!  and  bye  and  bye  they  come 
into  the  sheltered  streets,  made  strangely  silent 
by  their  white  carpet;  and  so  to  the  Inn  for 
which  they  are  bound;  where  they  present 
such  flushed  and  burning  faces  to  (he  cold 
waiter,  and  are  so  brimful  of  vigour,  that,  he 
almost  feels  assaulted  by  their  presence;  and, 
having  nothing  to  oppose  to  the  attack  (being 
fresh,  or  rather  stale,  from  the  hlazinx  fire  in 
the  coffee-room),  is  quite  put  out  of  nis  pale 
countenance. 

A  famous  Inn  I  the  hall  a  very  grove  of  dead 
game,  and  dangling  joints  of  mutton;  and  in 
one  comer  an  illustrious  larder,  with  glass 
doors,  developing  cold  fowls  and  noble  joints* 
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and  (wis  wb«reia  tbe  raspberry  jam  coyly 
vithdrew  itself,  as  sncli  a  precious  creature 
should,  behind  a  lattice-woric  of  pastry.  And 
behold,  on  (he  first  floor,  at  the  court-end  of 
the  house,  in  a  room  with  all  the  window- 
curtains  drawn,  a  fire  piled  half-way  up  the 
chimney,  plates  warming  before  it.  wax  candles 
gleaming  everywhere,  and  a  (able  spread  for 
threo  with  silver  and  glass  enough  for  thirty 
—John  Westlock:  not  the  old  John  of  Peck- 
snifTs,  but  a  proper  geotlomui:  looking  another 
and  a  grander  person,  with  the  consciousness 
of  being  his  own  master  and  haviufc  money  in 
the  bank:  and  yet  in  some  respects  the  old 
John  too,  for  he  seixed  Tom  Pinch  by  both  bis 
hands  the  instant  he  appeared,  and  fairly  hugged 
him,  in  his  cordial  welcome. 

"And  this,"  said  Juhn,  "is  Mr.  Chnzzlewit. 
lam  very  glad  to  see  him!"— John  had  an 
off-band  manner  of  bb  oy>n:  so  they  shook 
hands  wannt^,  and  were  friends  in  no  time 

"Stand  oft  a  moment,  Tom,"  cried  the  old 
pupil,  laying  one  hand  on  each  of  Mr.  Pinch's 
shoulders,  and  holding  bim  out  at  arm's  length, 
**Let  me  look  at  yoal  Just  the  same!  Not  a 
bit  changed! 

"Why,  if  8  not  so  very  long  ago,  yon  know", 
said  Tom  Pinch,  "after  alt." 

"It  seems  an  age  to  me,"  cried  John:  "and 
so  it  ought  (o  seem  to  von,  you  dog."  And 
then  he  pushed  Tom  aown  into  the  easiest 
chair,  and  clapped  him  on  the  back  so  heartily, 
and  so  like  his  old  self  in  their  old  bed-room 
at  old  PecksniS's,  that  it  was  a  toss-up  with 
Tom  Pinch  whether  he  should  laugh  or  cry. 
Lau^ter  won  it;  and  they  all  three  Uaghed 
together. 

"I  have  ordered  ererylhing  for  dinner,  that 
we  used  to  say  we'd  nave,  Tom,"  observed 
John  Westlock. 

"Nol"  said  Tom  Pinch,  "Have  yon?" 

"Everything.  Don't  laugh,  if  yon  can  help 
it,  before  (he  waiters.  /  conldn't  ^riien  1  was 
ordering  it.   It's  like  a  dream." 

John  was  wrong  (here,  because  nobody  ever 
dreamed  such  soap  as  was  put  npon  the  table 
directly  afterwards;  nr  such  fish:  or  such  side- 
dishes;  or  such  a  top  and  bottom;  or  such  a 
course  of  birds  mid  sweets;  or  in  short  aoytbing 
approaching  the  reality  of  that  entertainment 
at  ten-and-sixpcnce  a  bead,  exclusive  of  wines. 
As  to  them,  the  man  who  can  dream  such  iced 
champagne,  such  claret,  port,  or  sherry,  had 
better  go  to  bed  and  stop  there. 

Bat  perhaps  the  finest  feature  of  the  banquet 
was,  that  nobody  was  half  so  much  amazed  by 
everything  as  John  himself,  who,  in  his  liign 
delight,  was  constantly  bursting  into  fits  of 
laughter,  and  then  cnaeavouring  to  appear  pre- 
tematnrally  solemn,  lest  the  waiter*  shonld 
conceive  he  wasn't  used  to  it.  Some  of  the 
things  they  brought  him  to  carve,  were  such 
outrageous  practical  jokes,  though,  that  it  was 
impossible  to  stand  it;  and  when  Tom  IHnch 
insisted,  in  spite  of  the  deferential  advice  nf  an 
attendant,  not  only  on  breaking  down  the  onter 
wall  of  a  raised  pie  vrith  a  tablespoon,  but  on 
trying  (o  eat  It  afterwards,  John  lost  all  dignity, 
and  sal  behind  the  gorgeous  dish-cover  at  the 
head  of  the  Ubie,  roaring  to  that  extent  (hat 


he  was  andibie  m  the  kitcbeo.  Nor  bad  be 
the  least  objection  to  laugh  at  hinuelf,  as  ha 
demonstrated  when  they  bad  all  thfce  githeRd 
round  die  fire,  and  the  dessert  was  m  ibe 
table;  at  which  period,  the  head  waiter  iuiBirad 
with  respectful  solicitude  whether  that  port, 
being  a  light  and  tawny  wine,  was  stuted  to 
his  taste,  or  whether  he  would  wiab  to  try  a 
fruity  port  with  greater  body.  To  this  Joka 
gravely  answered,  that  he  was  well  aatiafied 
«  ith  what  he  had,  which  he  esteemed,  a*  one 
might  say,  a  pretty  tidy  Tiatisa;  forinicfclbe 
vraiter  tnuiked  him  and  witborew.  And  ibea 
John  told  his  friends,  with  a  broad  pin,  tkat 
he  supposed  it  was  all  right,  but  be  diaa't  knew; 
and  went  off  into  a  peHect  shout. 

They  were  very  merry  and  full  of  c^ymeal 
the  whole  time,  but  not  the  least  pleasant  part 
of  the  festival  was,  when  they  all  three  sat 
abont  the  fire,  craking  nuts,  drinkincwiBe,  aad 
talking  cheerfully.  It  uppened  that  Tom  Piack 
had  a  word  to  say  to  bts  friend  the  •qamit'i 
assistant,  and  »o  deserted  his  warn  comer  lot 
a  few  minntes  at  tfcts  season,  lest  it  sbosM 
grow  too  lalej  leavingthe  other  two  yonagwa 
together. 

They  drank  his  healA  in  bb  abiwe,  tf 
course;  and  John  Westlock  took  that  opf•^ 
tunity  of  saying,  that  he  bad  never  bad  ern 
a  peevish  word  with  Tom  during  the  wb«k 
term  of  their  residence  in  Mr  Pecksniff's  bouse. 
This  naturally  led  him  to  dwell  npon  Tooi'i 
character,  and  to  hint  that  Mr.  Pecksniff  vBdet- 
stood  it  pretty  well.  He  only  binted  this,  aad 
very  distantly:  knowing  that  it  pained  Jm 
Pinch  to  have  that  geDlIcman  disparaged,  aad 
thinking  it  would  be  as  well  to  leave  the  mw 
papil  to  his  own  dbcovertes. 

**Yes,"  said  Martin.  "It's  impossible  to  fike 
Pinch  better  than  I  do,  or  to  do  greater  joKiee 
to  his  good  qualities.  He's  A«  aaoit  williis 
fellow  1  ever  saw." 

"He's  rather  .too  willing,"  obaerved  Jobs, 
who  was  i{tiick  in  observation.  ^  It '»  qtile  < 
fault  in  him." 

"So  it  is,"  said  Martra.  "Very  tine.  Then 
was  a  fellow  only  a  week  or  so  ago-  a  Mr. 
Tigg— who  borrowed  all  the  money  Sebad,  oa 
a  promi**  to  repay  it  in  a  few  days.  It  w** 
but  half  a  sovereign,  to  be  sure ;  but  if  s  well 
it  was  no  more,  lor  be  '11  never  see  it  again." 

"Poor  fellow!"  said  John,  who  bad  beta 
very  attentive  to  these  few  words.  "Peibsp 
you  have  not  had  an  opportunity  of  obsetviag 
that,  in  his  own  pecuniary  transaction*,  Tob'i 
prood." 

"You  don't  say  sol  No,  I  haven't.  What  da 
you  mean?  Wont  he  borrow T"* 

John  Westlock  shook  hia  bead. 

"  Thafs  very  odd,"  said  Mania,  setting  do« 
his  emphr  glass,  ''He's  a  strange  compooad,  » 
be  sure.  ' 

"  As  to  receiving  money  as  a  gift,"  ttmaei 
John  Westlock;  "1  think  he'd  die  fifst"  . 

"He's  made  op  of  siapUcitT,"  said  lla>bi> 
"Help  yourself.'* 

"Von,  however,"  pnrsned  John,  filHag  ^ 
own  glass,  and  looking  at  bis  conpaaioa  «i" 
some  curiosity,  "who  are  older  tbaa  the  »*■ 
jonty  of  Mr.  PecksuCa  assistanU,  and  ki*t 
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tfUmlh  bad  nnch  more  enerieBce,  anderstADd 
him,  I  uve  no  doubt,  ana  see  how  liable  he 
H  lo  be  imposed  vnon." 

"Certainly,"  said  Martui.  stretching  out  his 
1^,  and  holding  bis  wine  between  his  eye  and 
the  light,  •<  Mr.  Pecksniff  knows  that  too.  So 
io  his  danghters.  Eh?" 
John  Westlock  smiled,  bat  made  no  answer. 
"By  the  bye,"  said  Martin,  "that  reminds 
ne.  What's  yonr  opinion  o(  Pecksniff?  How 
did  he  use  von?  What  do  you  think  of  him 
aow?— Coolly,  yon  know,  when  it's  all  over?" 

"  Ask  Pinch, '  retamed  the  old  papil.  "  Ho 
liMws  what  my  sentiments  used  to  be  upon  the 
nbject.  They  are  not  changed,  I  assure  yon." 

"  No,  no, "  said  Martin,  "  I'd  rather  have 
them  from  yon." 

"  Bnt  Pinch  says  they  are  nnjosi, "  arged  John 
with  a  smile. 

"Oh!  well!  Then  I  know  what  course  they 
take  beforehand,"  said  Martin;  ''and,  therefore, 
von  can  have  no  delicacy  in  speaking  plainly, 
bftn't  mind  me,  I  be^.  1  don't  like  him,  I  tell 
yon  frankly.  I  am  with  him  becaase  it  happens 
bom  particular  circumstances  to  suit  mv  con- 
venience, i  have  some  ability,  I  believe,  in  that 
way;  ud  the  obligation,  if  any,  will  most  likely 
ke  on  bb  side  and  not  mine.  At  die  lowt-st 
mik,  the  balance  will  be  even  and  there'll 
be  no  obligation  at  all.  So  you  may  talk  to 
sir,  as  if  1  had  no  connexion  with  him. " 

"If  yon  press  me  to  give  my  opinion"  — 
returned  John  Westlock. 
"Yes,Idn,"  said  Martin.  "  Yon'II  oblige  me." 
"I  should  say,"  resumed  the  other,  "that  he 
is  the  most  consummate  scoundrel  on  the  face 
of  the  earth. " 

"Oht"  said  Martin,  as  coolly  as  ever.  "That's 
niher  strong. " 

"Not  stronger  than  he  deserves,  said  John; 
"and  if  he  called  apon  me  to  express  my 
opinion  of  him  to  his  face,  I  wonid  do  so  in  the 
lay  same  terms,  without  the  least  mialiflcation. 
His  treatment  of  Pinch  is  in  itself  enough  to 
jutify  them;  but  when  1  look  back  upon  the 
five  vean  I  passed  in  that  house,  and  remember 
4e  hypocrisy,  ibe  knavery,  the  meannesses, 
the  false  pretences,  the  lip  service  of  that  fellow, 
ud  his  trading  in  saintly  semblances  for  the 
v«y  worst  realities;  when  I  remember  how 
men  1  was  the  witness  of  all  this,  and  how 
vften  I  was  made  a  kind  of  party  to  it ,  by  the 
iKt  of  being  there,  with  him  for  my  teacher; 
I  swear  to  you,  that  I  almost  despise  myself." 
Martin  drained  his  glass,  and  looked  at  the  fire. 
"I  don't  mean  to  say,  that  is  a  right  feeling," 
P'W'iod  John  Westlock,  "  because  it  was  no 
iMlt  of  mine;  and  1  can  quite  understand— 
yn,  for  instance,  liill^  appreciating  him,  and 
^beiag  forced  by  circumstances  to  remain 
•■we.  (  tell  yon  simply  what  my  feeling  is; 
»M  even  now,  when,  as  yon  say,  it's  all  over; 
*M  when  I  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing 
he  dways  baled  me,  and  we  always  qnar- 
and  I  always  told  him  ray  miod;  even 
WW,  I  feel  sorry  that  I  didn't  «eld  to  an  im- 
piUe  I  often  had,  as  a  boy,  of  nmning  away 
mm  him  and  going  abroad. " 

''Why  abroad?    asked  Martin,  taming  his 
*7tt  «pon  the  ^eaker. 


"In  search,"  replied  John  Westlodi,  shnw- 
xing  his  shoulders ,  *'  of  the  livelihood  I  eouldni  t 
have  earned  at  home.  There  would  have  been 
something  spirited  in  that.  But,  come— fill  your 
glass,  and  let  us  fn^t  him. 

"As  soon  as  you  please,"  said  Martin.  "In 
reference  to  myself  and  my  connexion  with 
him,  I  have  only  lo  repeat  what  1  said  before. 
I  have  taken  my  own  way  with  bim  so  far, 
and  shall  continue  to  do  so,  even  more  than 
ever;  for  the  fact  is  -  to  tell  you  the  truth— 
that  I  believe  he  looks  to  me  to  supply  his 
defects,  and  couldn't  afford  to  lose  me.  1  had 
a  notion  of  that,  in  first  going  there.  Yonr 
health!" 

"Thank  yon,"  retumed  young  Westlock. 
"Yours.  And  may  the  new  pupil  torn  out  as 

well  as  you  can  desire!" 
"What  new  pupil?" 

"The  fortunate  youth,  bom  imder  an  auspi- 
cious star,"  returned  John  Westlock,  laughing; 
"whose  parents,  or  guardians,  are  destined  to 
be  hooked  by  the  advertisement.  WhatI  don't 
you  know  that  he  has  advertised  again 

"No." 

"Oh,  yes.  1  read  it  just  before  dinner  in 
the  old  newspaper.  1  know  it  to  be  his;  having 
some  reason  to  remember  (be  sty\t>.  Hush! 
Here's  Pinch.  Strange,  is  it  not,  that  the  more 
he  likes  Pecksniff  (if  he  can  like  bim  better 
than  he  does),  the  greater  reason  one  has  to 
like  Aim  ?  Not  a  word  more,  or  we  shall  spoil 
his  whole  enjoyment  " 

Tom  entered  as  the  words  were  spoken,  with 
a  radiant  smile  upon  his  face;  and  rubbing  his 
hands,  more  from  a  sense  of  delight  than  be- 
caUse  he  was  cold  (for  he  had  been  running 
fast),  sat  down  in  bis  warm  corner  a^in,  and 
was  as  happy  as— as  only  Tom  Pinch  could  be. 
'There  is  no  other  aimile  that  will  express  his 
state  of  mind. 

"And  so,"  he  said,  when  he  had  gazed  at 
his  friend  for  some  time  in  silent  pleasure,  "so 
you  really  are  a  graitleman  at  last,  John.  Well, 
to  be  sore!" 

"Trying  to  be,  Tom;  trying  to  be,"  he  re- 
joined good-humouredl^.  "There  ia  no  saying 
what  I  may  turn  out,  m  time." 

"I  suppose  vou  wouldn't  carry  yonr  own 
box  to  the  mail  now,"  said  Tom  Pinch,  smil- 
ing: "although  yon  lost  it  altogether  by  not 
taking  it." 

"Wouldn't  I?"  retorted  John.  "Thaf s  aU 
you  know  about  it.  Pinch.  It  must  be  a  very 
heavy  box  that  I  wouldn't  carry  to  get  away 
from  Pecksniff's,  Tom." 

"  There ! "  cried  Pinch,  turning  to  Martin,  "  I 
told  you  so.  The  great  fault  in  his  character 
is  his'  injustice  to  Pecksniff.  You  musu't  mind 
a  word  he  says  on  that  subject.  His  prejudicA 
is  most  extraordinary." 

"The  absence  of  anything  like  prejudice  on 
Tom's  part,  you  know,"  said  John  Westlock, 
laughing  heartily,  as  he  laid  his  hand  on  Mr. 
Pinch's  slioalder,  "is  perfectly  wonderful.  If 
one  man  ever  had  a  profound  knowledge  of 
another,  and  saw  him  in  a  trae  light,  and  in 
his  own  proper  colours,  Tom  has  that  Knowledge 
of  Mr.  Pecksniff." 

"Why,  of  course  I  have,"  cried  Tom.  "Tbafs 
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exactly  wh&t  I  have  so  often  said  to  yoa.  if 
}0U  knew  bim  as  well  as  1  do  -  John,  I'd  give 
almost  any  mouey  to  bring  that  about — you'd 
admire,  respect,  and  reverence  him.  You  couldn't 
help  it.  Oh,  how  you  woaoded  his  feelings 
when  you  went  away!" 

"If  1  had  known  whereabout  his  feelings  lay,'' 
retorted  youn^  Westtock,  "I'd  have  done  my 
best,  Tom,  with  that  end  in  view,  you  may 
depend  apon  it.  Bnt  as  I  couldn't  wound  him 
in  what  lie  has  'not,  and  in  what  he  knows 
nothing  of,  except  in  bis  ability  to  probe  them 
to  the  quick  in  other  people,  lam  afraid  1  can 
lay  no  claim  to  your  compliment." 

Mr.  Pinch,  being  unwilline  to  protract  a  dis- 
cussion which  might  possibly  corrupt  Martin, 
forbore  to  say  anything  in  replv  to  this  speech; 
hut  John  Westlock,  whom  nothing  short  of  au 
iron  gag  would  have  silenced  when  Mr  Peck- 
suifi's  merits  were  once  in  question,  continued 
notwithstanding. 

"Mis  feelings!  Ob,  he's  a  tender-hearted  man. 
Bi$  feelings!  Oh,  he's  a  considerate,  conscien- 
tious, Mif-examining,  moral  vagabond,  he  is! 
Bit  feelings]  Ob!— what's  the  matter  Tom!" 

Mr.  I^ch  was  by  this  time  erect  upon  the 
hearth-rug,  buttoning  his  coat  with  great  energy. 

can't  bear  it,"  said  Tom,  shaking  his  head. 
''No.  I  really  cannot.  You  must  excuse  me, 
John.  1  have  a  great  esteem  and  friendship  for 
you ;  I  love  you  very  much ;  and  have  been 
perfectly  charmed  and  overjoyed  to  day,  to 
nod  you  just  the  same  as  ever;  but  1  cannot 
listen  to  this. " 

"Why,  it's  my  old  way,  Torn;  and  yon  say 
yourself  that  you  are  glad  to  find  me  unhanged. 

"Not  in  this  respect,"  said  Tom  Pincb.  "Ybn 
must  excuse  me,  John.  I  cannot,  really;  I  will 
not.  It's  very  wrong;  yon  should  be  more 
guarded  in  your  expressions.  It  was  bad  enough 
when  you  and  I  used  to  be  alone  together,  hot 
under  existing  circumstances,  I  can't  endure  it, 
really.   No.    1  cannot,  indeed." 

"You  are  quite  right!"  exclaimed  the  other, 
exchanging  looks  vith  Martin ;  "and  I  am  quite 
wrong,  Tom.  I  don't  know  how  the  deuce  we 
fell  on  this  unlucky  theme.  I  beg  your  pudon 
vith  all  my  heart. 

"Yon  have  a  free  and  manly  temper,  1  know," 
said  Pinch:  "and  therefore,  your  being  so  un- 
generous in  Ibis  one  solitary  instance,  only 
grieves  me  the  more  It's  not  my  pardon  you 
have  to  ask,  John.  You  have  done  me  nothing 
but  kindnesses." 

"Well !  PecksnifTs  pardon,  then,"  said  young 
Westlock.  "Anything,  Tom,  or  anybody.  Peck- 
sniff's pardon — will  that  do  ?  Here !  let  ua  drink 
Pecksniff's  health!" 

"Thank  yon,"  cried  Tom,  shaking  hands  with 
him  euerly,  and  filling  a  bumper.  "Thank 
yon;  rn  drink  it  with  all  my  heart,  John.  Mr. 
Pecksniff's  health,  and  orosperily  to  him!" 

Jiihn  Westlock  echoea  the  sentiment,  or  nearly 
so;  for  he  drank  Mr.  Pecksniff's  health,  and 
Someibing  to  him— bnt  what,  was  not  quite 
audible.  The  general  unanimity  being  then 
completely  restored,  they  drew  their  chairs  closer 
round  the  fire,  and  conversed  in  perfect  har- 
mony and  enjoyment  until  bed-time. 

No  slight  cwcomstance,  perhaps,  could  have 


belter  iUnstrated  the  difference  of  character 
between  John  Westlock  and  Martin  Chnzalewit, 
than  the  manner  in  which  each  of  the  young 
men  contemplated  Tom  Pinch,  after  the  hiilc 
rupture  just  described.  There  was  a  ceriak 
amount  of  jocolarity  in  the  looks  of  both,  m 
doubt,  but  there  all  resemblance  ceased.  Tbe 
old  pupil  coold  not  do  enongh  to  show  T«n 
how  cordially  be  felt  towards  him,  and  his 
friendly  regard  seemed  of  a  jn^aver  and  more 
thoughtful  kind  than  bdbre.  'Tlie  new  one,  o% 
the  other  hand,  had  bo  in^ulse  hnt  to  laofk 
at  the  recollection  of  Tom's  extreme  absvdity; 
and  mingled  with  his  amusement  there  was  soMe- 
thing  slighting  and  contemptuous,  indicative,  as 
it  appeared,  of  his  opinion  that  Mr.  Pinch  was 
much  too  far  gone  in  simplicity,  to  be  admitted 
as  the  friend,  on  serious  and  equal  terms,  d 
any  rational  man. 

John  Westlock,  who  did  nothing  by  halves, 
if  he  could  help  it,  had  provided  betu  for  his 
two  ^ests  in  tae  hotel;  and  after  a  very  ^fjfy 
everang,  riiey  retired.  Mr.  PiDeh  wai  sittog 
on  the  side  of  lua  bed  with  bis  ciarat  and  shad 
off,  rnmioattng  on  the  manifold  good  qnalitiei 
of  his  old  friend,  when  he  was  interm^ed  by 
a  knock  at  his  chamber  door,  and  the  voice  of 
John  himself. 

''You're  not  asleep  yet*  are  you,  Tom?" 

"Bless  you,  no!  not  I.  I  was  thinkiag  ef 
you,"  replied  Tom,  opening  the  door.  "Come  ia." 

"I  am  not  going  to  detain  yon,"  said  Jobs: 
"  but  I  have  forgotten  all  the  evening  a  liula 
commission  I  took  nponmvaelf;  and  lamafiaid 
1  may  forget  it  again,  if  1  fail  to  dischaige  it 
at  once.  You  know  a  Nr.  Tigg,  Tom,  I  bdieve?" 

"Tigg!"  cried  Tom.  "Tigg!  The  gentleMa 
who  borrowed  some  money  of  met" 

"Exactly,"  said  John  Westlock.  "He  beggel 
me  to  present  his  compliments,  and  to  reton 
it  with  many  thanks.  Here  it  is.  I  sm)poM  it'i 
a  good  one,  but  he  is  rather  a  doubluuki&d  af 
customer,  Tom. " 

Mr.  Pinch  received  the  little  piece  of  KoM, 
with  a  face  whose  brightness  mignt  have  8M» 
ed  the  metal ;  and  said  he  haa  no  fear  aboil 
that.  lie  was  glad,  he  added,  to  find  5lr.  Ha 
so  prompt  and  honourable  in  his  dealtags:  voy 

"Why,  to  tell  you  the  tmlh,  Tom,"  nfiiai 
his  friend,  "be  is  not  always  so.  If  you'll  take 
my  advice,  you'll  avoid  htm  as  mnch  as  vm 
can,  in  the  event  of  your  Mconotering  «■ 
again.  And  by  no  means  Tom— pray  bear  tbii 
in  mind,  for  I  am  very  serious- by  no  aMU 
lend  bim  money  any  more  '' 

"Aye,  aye!''  said  Tom,  with  hb  eyes  wHn 
open. 

"He  is  very  far  .from  being  a  r^nl^  ac- 
onaintance,"  retnmed  yonng  Wesdoek;  "aid 
toe  more  you  let  bim  luiow  yon  think  so,  As 
better  for  you,  Tom." 

"I  say,  John,"  onolh  Mr  Pinch,  as  ktf 
countenance  fell,  ana  be  shook  his  heai  n  * 
dejected  manner,  "I  hope  yov're  not  gel^ 
into  bad  company  " 

"No,  no,"  he  replied  laui^ung.  "Doal  be 
uneasy  on  that  score. " 

"Oh  hot  I  am  uneasv,"  said  Tom  Pincl;  1  i 
can't  help  it,  when  I  near  yon  talki^  ia  <>■' 
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wiy.  If  Hr.  Tigg  is  what  you  describe  him  to 
be,  yoa  have  no  bnsinoss  to  know  him,  John. 
You  may  laagh,  but  I  don't  consider  it  by  any 
me^s  a  langhiiig  matter,  I  assure  you. " 

"m,  DO,"  returned  his  friend,  composing 
his  features.  "Quite  right.  It  is  not,  certainty." 

"YoQ  know,  John,"  uid  Mr.  Pinch,  "your 
very  good  natnre  and  kindness  of  heart  make 
yoa  thonghtless;  and  ^oa  can't  be  too  careful 
OD  socb  a  point  as  this.  Upon  my  word,  if  1 
thought  yoQ  were  falling  among  bad  companions, 
1  should  be  quite  wretched,  for  1  know  how 
dil6cnlt  yon  would  6nd  it  to  shake  them  off. 
1  would  much  rather  have  lost  this  money,  John, 
than  1  would  have  had  it  back  again  on  such 
terms. " 

"I  tell  Tou,  dear  good  old  fellow,"  cried 
his  friend,  shaking  him  to  and  fro  with  both 
bands,  and  smiling  at  him  with  a  cheerlul,  o^en 
coiiBteDance,  that  would  have  carried  convictien 
to  a  mind  much  more  snspicioas  than  Tom's; 
"I  tell  yon  there  is  na  danger." 

"Well I"  cried  Tom,  "I  am  glad  to  hear  it; 
I  am  overjoyed  to  hear  it.  I  am  sure  there  is 
not,  when  yoa  say  so  in  that  manner.  You 
von't  take  it  ill,  John,  that  I  said  what  1  did 
jnst  now?" 

"III!"  said  the  other,  giving  his  hand  a  hearty 
sqoeeze;  "why  what  do  yon  think  I  am  mad^ 
or?  Mr.  Tigg  and  1  are  not  on  sach  an  inti- 
mate footing  that  yon  need  be  at  all  uneasy; 
1  give  yoa  my  solemn  assarance  of  that,  Tom. 
Yoa  are  quite  comfortable  now?" 

"  Quite,*'  said  Tom. 

"Then  once  more,  good  night!" 

"Good  night;"  cried  Tom;  "and  sach  plea- 
sant dreams  to  you,  as  should  attend  the  sleep 
of  the  best  fellow  in  thcwortdl" 

"Except  Pecksniff,"  said  his  frieud,  stop- 
ping at  the  door  for  a  moment,  and  looking 
Saily  back. 

"Etcept  Pecksniff,"  answered  Tom,  with  great 
jravlty;  "of  course."  ' 

Ana  thus  they  parted  for  the  night;  John 
Westlock  (tall  orligbtheartedness  and  good  hu- 
monr:  and  poor  Tom  Pinch  quite  $atis6cd, 
thongh  still,  as  he  turned  over  on  his  side  in 
he  mattered  to  himself,  "1  really  do  wish, 
for  al)  that,  though,  that  he  wasn't  acquainted 
with  Mr.  Tigg!" 

They  breakfasted  together  very  early  next 
Doming,  for  the  two  yonng  men  desired  to  get 
^k  again  in  good  season:  and  John  Westlock 
vi>s  to  return  to  London  by  the  coach  that  day. 
Aa  he  had  some  hours  to  spare,  he  bore  them 
company  for  three  or  four  miles  on  their  walk; 
ud  oBly  parted  from  them  at  last  in  sheer  ne- 
^■ly.  The  parting  was  an  unusually  hearty 
not  only  as  between  him  and  Tom  Pinch, 
on  the  nde  of  Martin  also,  who  had  found 
in  the  old  pupil  a  very  different  sort  of  person 
from  the  milksop  he  had  prepared  hunself  to 
nwct. 

Voung  'Westlock  stopped  upon  a  rising  ground, 
^hen  he  had  gone  a  little  distance,  and  looked 
Daek.  1'hey  were  walking  at  a  brisk  pace,  and 
Torn  appeared  to  be  talking  earnestly.  Martin 
had  taken  off  his  great-coat,  the  wind  being 
now  behind  them,  and  carried  it  npon  his  arm. 
As  he  looked,  ho  saw  Tom  relieve  him  of  it. 


after  a  faint  resistance,  and,  throwing  it  upon 
his  own,  encumber  himself  with  the  weight  of 
both.  This  trivial  incident  impressed  the  old 
pupil  mightily,  for  he  stood  there,  gazing  after 
them,  until  they  were  hidden  from  his  view; 
when  he  shook  his  head,  as  if  he  were  troubl- 
ed by  some  uneasy  reflection,  and  tbonghtfnily 
retraced  his  steps  to  Salisbury. 

In  the  mean  time,  Martin  and  Tom  pursued 
their  way,  until  they  halted,  safe  ana  sound, 
at  Mr,  Pecksniflfs  bouse,  where  a  brief  epistle 
from  that  good  gentleman  to  Mr  Pinch,  announc- 
ed the  family's  return  by  that  night's  coach. 
As  it  would  pass  the  corner  of  the  lane  at  about 
six  o'clock  in  the  morning.  Mr.  Pecksniff  re- 
uested  that  the  gig  might  be  in  waiting  at  the 
nger-post  about  that  time,  together  with  a  cart 
for  the  luggage.  And  to  the  end  that  he  might 
be  received  with  the  greater  honour,  the  yoaag 
men  agreed  to  rise  early,  and  be  upon  the  spot 
themselves. 

It  was  the  least  cheerful  day  they  bad  yet 
passed  together.  Martin  was  out  of  spirits  and 
out  of  humour,  and  took  every  opportunity  of 
comparing  his  condition  and  prospects  with  those 
of  young  Westlock:  much  to  nis  own  disad- 
vantage always.  This  mood  of  his  depressed 
Tom;  and  neither  that  morning's  parting,  nor 
yesterday's  dinner,  helped  to  mend  the  matter. 
So  the  hours  dragged  on  heavily  enongh;  and 
thev  were  glad  to  go  to  bed  early. 

They  were  not  quite  so  glad  to  get  up  again 
at  half-past  four  o'clock,  in  all  the  shivering 
discomfort  of  a  dailc  winter's  morning;  but  diey 
turned  out  punctually,  and  were  at  the  finger- 

f ost  full  half-an-bour  before  tbe  appointed  time. 
t  was  not  by  any  means  a  lively  morning,  for 
the  sky  was  black  and  cloudy,  and  it  rained 
hard:  but  Martin  said  there  was  some  satisfac- 
tion in  seeing  that  brute  of  a  horse  (by  ^is, 
he  jneant  Mr.  Pecksniff's  Arab  steed)  getting 
very  wet;  and  that  he  rejoiced,  on  his  account, 
that  it  rained  so  fast.  From  this  it  may  be  in- 
fenred,  that  Martin's  spirits  had  not  improved, 
as  indeed  they  had  not:  for  while  bo  and  Mr. 
Pinch  stood  waiting  under  a  hedge,  looking  at 
the  rain,  the  gig,  the  cart,  and  its  reeking  driver, 
he  did  nothing  but  grumble;  and,  but  that  it  is 
indispensable  to  any  dispute  that  there  should 
be  two  parties  to  it,  he  woul^  certainly  have 
picked  a  quarrel  with  Tom. 

At  length  the  noise  of  wheels  was  faintly 
audible  in  the  distance,  and  presently  the  coach 
came  splashing  through  tbe  mud  and  mire,  with 
one  miserable  outside  passenger  crouching  down 
among  wet  straw,  unaer  a  saturated  umhrella; 
and  the  c(tachman,  guard,  and  horses,  in  a 
fellowship  of  drippingw  rctchedness.  Immediate- 
ly on  its  stopping,  Mr.  Pecksniff  let  down  the 
window-glass  and  bailed  Tom  Pinch. 

"Dear  me, Mr. Pinch!  is  it  possible  that  you 
are  out  upon  this  very  inclement  morning?" 

'•Yes,  sir,"  cried  Tom,  advancing  eagerly, 
"Mr.  Chuzzlcwit  and  1,  sir  " 

"Oh!"  said  Mr.  Pecksniff,  looking,  not  so 
much  at  Martin  as  at  the  sjfot  ou  which  he 
stood.  "Oh I  Indeed!  Do  me  the  favour  to  see 
to  the  trunks,  if  yoa  please,  Mr.  Pinch." 

Then  Mr.  Pecksnin  descended,  and  helped 
his  daughters  to  alightj  but  neither  he  nor  the 
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)[oang  ladies  look  the  slightest  notice  of  Mar- 
tin, who  had  advanced  to  oH'er  his  assistance, 
but  was  repulsed  by  Rlr.  Pecksniffs  standing 
iniioediately  before  bis  person,  with  his  back 
towards  him.  In  the  same  manner,  and  in  pro* 
foBod  silence,  Mr.  Pecksniff  handed  his  daa|^ters 
into  the  gig;  and  following  himself  and  taking 
the  reins,  drove  oil'  home. 

Lost  in  astonishment,  Martin  stood  staring  at 
the  coach;  and  when  the  coach  had  driven 
away,  at  Mr.  Pinch  and  the  luggage;  antil  ihe 
cart  moved  off  too;  when  he  said  to  Tom: 

"Now,  will  yoa  have  the  goodness  to  tell 
ne  what  this  portends?" 

"What?"  asked  Tom, 

"This  fellow's  behaviotir— Mr.  Pecksniff*!  I 
mean.   Yoa  saw  itf" 

"No.  Indeed  I  did  no^"  cried  Tom.  "1  was 
busy  with  the  trunks." 

'■It  is  no  matter,"  said  Martin.  "Come!  Let 
ns  make  haste  back."  And  witboat  another 
word  he  started  off  at  sacli  a  pace,  that  Torn 
had  some  dilBculty  in  keeping  up  with  him. 

He  had  no  care  where  he  went,  bat  walked 
through  litile  heaps  of  mud  and  little  pools  of 
water  with  the  utmost  indifference:  looking 
straight  before  him,  and  sometimes  laughing  in 
a  strange  manner  within  himself.  Tom  felt  that 
anything  he  could  say  would  only  render  htm 
the  more  obstinate,  and  therefore  tnsled  to 
Mr.  Pecksniff's  manner  when  they  reached  the 
house,  ID  remove  the  mistaken  impression  nnder 
which  he  felt  convinced  so  great  a  favourite  as 
the  new  pupil  must  unouestionably  he  labouring. 
But  he  was  not  a  little  amazed  himself,  when 
they  did  reach  it,  aud  entered  the  parlour  where 
Mr.  Pecksniff  was  silting  alone  before  the  fire, 
drinking  some  hot  tea,  to  find,  that  instead  of 
taking  favourable  notice  of  his  relative,  and 
keeping  him,  Mr.  Pinch,  ia  the  background,  be 
did  exactly  Ihe  reverse,  and  was  so  lavish  in 
his  attentions  that  T<un  was  thorou^y  con* 
founded. 

''Take  some  tea,  Mr.  Pinch— take  some  lea»" 
said  Pecksniff,  stirring  the  fire  *'Yoa  most  be 
very  cold  and  damp.  Pray  take  some  tea,  and 
come  into  a  warm  place,  Mr.  Pinch." 

Tom  saw  that  Martin  looked  at  Mr.  Pecksniff 
as  though  he  could  have  easily  found  it  in  bis 
heart  to  give  Aim  an  invitation  to  a  very  warm 
place;  but  he  was  quite  silent,  and  standing 
opposite  that  gentleman  at  the  table,  n^arded 
bira  alteotively. 

"Take  a  chair,  Mr.  Pinch,"  said  Pecksniff. 
"  Take  a  chair,  if  you  please.  How  have  things 
gone  on  in  our  absence,  Mr.  Pinch?" 

"Yon— yon  will  be  very  mnch  pleased  with 
the  grammar-school,  sir,"  said  Tom.  "It's nearly 
finisned." 

"If  you  will  have  the  goodness,  Mr.  Pinch." 
said  Pecksniff,  waving  his  hand  and  smiling, 
"we  will  not  discuss  anything  connected  wilh 
that  question  at  present.  'What  have  you  been 
doing,  Thomas,  humph?" 

Mr.  Pinch  looked  from  master  to  pnpil,  and 
from  pupil  to  master,  and  was  so  perplexed  and 
dismayed,  that  he  wanted  presence  of  mind  to 
answer  the  (gaesiiou.  In  this  awkward  interval, 
Mr.  Pecksniff  (who  was  perfoctly  conscious 
of  Martin's  gaxoj  though  he  had  never  one* 


glanced  towards  him]  poked  the  fire  very  mMk, 
and  when  be  conldn't  do  that  any  more,  iruk 
tea,  assiduously. 

"Now,  Mr.  Pecksniff,"  said  BUrtin  al  last, 
in  a  very  quiet  voice,  "if  yon  have  svffieintly 
refreshed  and  recovered  yonrstlf,  1  shall  be 
glad  to  hear  what  you  mean  by  this  trealmetl 
of  me." 

"And  what,"  said  Mr.  Pecksniff,  tomiog  hit 
eyes  on  Tom  Pinch,  even  more  placidly  aad 
gently  than  before,  "what  have  you  beendoisg 
Thomas,  humph?" 

When  he  had  repeated  this  ioqnirjr,  he  look- 
ed round  the  walls  of  the  room  as  if  he  wcrt 
curious  to  see  whether  any  naib  had  been  left 
there  by  accident  in  former  times. 

Tom  was  almost  at  his  wits'  end  what  to  mf 
between  the  two,  and  had  already  made  a  gs>- 
tnre  as  if  he  would  call  Mr.  Pecksniff's  atita. 
lion  to  the  geiuleman  who  had  last  addieisel 
him,  when  Harlio  saved  him  further  troable,  by 
doii^  so  himself. 

"Mr.  Pecksniff,"  he  said,  softly  rappi^  the 
table  twice  or  thrice,  and  moving  a  step  or 
two  nearer,  so  that  be  could  have  tooehrd  hm 
with  bis  hand;  "yoa  heard  what  i  said  js« 
now.  Do  me  the  favour  to  reply,  if  yon  aMM. 
1  ask  yon"  —  he  raised  his  voice  a  littn  here 
—  "what  yon  mean  by  this?" 

"I  wiU  talk  to  yoa,  air,"  said  Mr.  Pecfcaif 
in  a  severe  voice,  as  he  looked  at  him  lor  At 
first  time,  "presently." 

"  You  are  very  oUigiag,"  returned  MaHia; 
"presently  will  not  do.  1  mmat  trouble  yn  to 
talk  to  me  at  once. " 

Mr.  Pecksniff  made  a  feint  of  betog  daefir 
interested  in  his  pocketbook,  hut  it  dMwk  ia 
his  hands:  he  trembled  so. 

"Now,''  retortod  Martin,  rapping  the  t^ 
again.  "Now.  Presently  will  not  do.  Now  I" 

" Do vou threaten  me,  sir?  cried  Mr. FeduaiC 

Martu  looked  at  htm,  and  made  no  answn; 
but  a  curious  obsecver  might  have  detecled  ai 
ominous  twitching  at  his  mouth,  and  poh^u 
involuntary  attraction  of  his  right  hand  ia  tte 
dircctioii  of  Mr,  Pecksniff's  cravat. 

"I  lament  to  bo  obUged  to  say,  sir,"  nsamti 
Mr.  Pecksniff,  "that  it  would  be  quite  ia  keep- 
ing with  your  character  if  you  did  threslen  mi. 
You  have  deceived  me.  You  have  imposed  ^ 
a  natare  which  yoa  knew  to  he  confidiag  w 
unsuspicious.  Yoa  have  obtained  tMaam 
sir, "  said  Mr.  Pecksniff  rising,  to  this  aowe, 
on  perverted  statements,  and  on  false  pretMC«|- 

"  Go  on. "  said  Martin,  with  a  scorafal  ««<■ 
"I  understand  you  now.  What  more!" 

"  Thus  much  more,  sir,"  cried  Mr.  PecksaA 
trembling  from  head  to  foot,  and  trying  ts  »J 
his  hands,  as  though  he  were  only  cold.  " 
much  more,  if  yoo  force  me  to  pubfish  .v*" 
shame  before  a  third  party,  which  I  w»i  «; 
willing  and  indisposed  to  do.  This  lo^'VJ^ 
sir,  must  not  be  contaminated  by  ihc  P'**'*' 
of  one,  who  has  deceived,  and  craelly  Ace"**?- 
an  honourable,  beloved,  venerated,  and  **'f'^'J 
gcoileman:  and  who  wisely  »"PI"****vi'r 
&ceit  from  me  when  he  sought  my  P"**"**: 
and  favour,  knowins  that  humble  as  1  "i";  ' " 
an  honest  nun,  seeking  to  do  my  J"*y  *  j 
carnal  nniverss,  and  setting  ay  face  I8>>>* 
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Tke  tmi  (reMhery.  I  weep  far  yo«r  depravity, 
nr,"  said  Mr.  Pecksniff,  <*I  monro  over  your 
emvpdoo,  I  pity  yoar  ToioDtaiy  withdrawal  of 
joormf  from  tbe  lowerv  paths  of  parity  and 
peace:"  here  be  strack  huMelf  upon  his  breast, 
ar  Mial  garden,  '*b«t  I  cannot  have  a  leper 
and  a  serpent  for  an  inmate.  Go  forth ,  said  Mr. 
pBduaUr,  stretching  oat  his  band:  ''go  forth, 
yaoig  manl  Uke  alt  who  know  yoa,  1  re> 
Doonce  yoa!" 

With  whatintention  Martin  made  a  stride  for- 
ward at  these  Words,  it  is  impossible  to  sav. 
U  is  enough  to  know  that  Tom  Pinch  caagnt 
Ub  in  his  arms,  and  that  at  the  same  moment 
Mr.  Peeksoiff  stepped  back  so  hastily,  that  he 
■issed  his  footings  tumbled  over  a  chair ,  and 
Ml  hi  a  ai^ng  poslnre  on  the  groond;  where 
be  lemained  without  an  dfort  to  gel  up  again, 
witti  his  head  in  a  comer;  perhaps  eossideffing 
it  tke  safest  place. 

"Let  me  go,  Pindil"  cried  Martin,  shaking 
bin  away.  "Why  do  you  hold  me  I  Do  yon 
tbifdi  a  blow  coold  Duike  him  a  more  abject 
neatore  than  he  is?  Do  yon  think  that  if  I  spat 
vpoQ  bin,  I  could  degrade  him  to  a  lower  level 
tasnbisownt  Lookathim.  Look  at  him.  Pinch!" 

Mr.  Pinch  involantartly  did  so.  Mr.  Pecksniff 
atliag,  as  has  been  already  mentioned,  on  the 
anpei,  with  his  head  in  an  acute  aagle  of  the 
vanseot,  and  all  the  damage  and  detriment  of 
tt  iracomfortable  journey  wont  him,  was  not 
exactly  a  model  of  all  tmt  is  prepossessins  and 
dtfcaifted  in  man,  certainly.  Still  he  was  Peck- 
tniff;  it  was  impossible  to  deprive  him  of  that 
iiiqne  and  paramount  appeal  to  Tom.  And  be 
retutned  Tom's  glance,  as  if  he  would  have 
■aid,  "Aye,  Nr.  Pinch,  look  at  me!  Here  lam! 
Yob  know  what  the  Poet  says  about  an 
koaest  man ;  and  an  honest  man  is  one  of  the 
fcw  great  woriu  that  can  be  seen  for  nothing ! 
Leak  at  ael" 

"I  tell  yoa,"  said  Martin,  "that  as  he  lies 
(here,  disgraced,  bought,  used;  a  doth  for  dirty 


hands;  a  mat  for  dirty  feet;  a  Wing,  Cswmn^ 
servile  bound;  he  is  the  very  last  and  worst 
among  Ae  vermin  of  the  world.  .\.nd  mark  me. 
Pinch.  The  da;^  will  come— he  knows  it:  see 
it  written  on  lus  ibee,  the  while  I  apeak !  ^ 
when  even  you  will  find  him  out,  and  will 
know  him  as  I  do,  and  as  he  knows  I  do.  J?e 
renonnce  m«I  Cast  your  eyes  on  the  Renonncer, 
Pinch,  and  be  the  wiser  for  the  recollection  1 " 

He  pointed  at  bim  as  he  spoke,  with  unutter- 
able contempt,  and  flinging  his  hat  upon  bis 
head,  walked  from  the  room  and  from  the  house. 
He  went  so  rapidly  that  he  was  lUready  clear 
of  the  village,  when  he  heard  Tom  Pinch  call- 
ing breathlessly  after  bim  in  the  distance. 

"Weill  what  now?"  he  said,  when  Tom 
came  up. 

"Dear,  dearl"  cried  Tom,  "are  yon  going?" 

"Oo^I"  he  echoed.  "Going!" 

*'I  didn't  so  much  mean  thai,  as  were  yon 
going  now  at  once— in  this  bad  weather— on 
foot— without  your  clothes— with  no  money?" 
cried  Tom. 

"Yes."  be  answered  sternly,  "I  am." 

"And  where?  cried  Tom.  "Oh  when  will 
you  go?" 

"I  don't  know,"  he  said. -"Yes  I  do.  Ill 
go  to  America  1" 

"No,  no,"  cried  Tom,  in  a  kind  of  agonj. 
"Don't  go  there.  Pray  don't t  Think  better  of 
it.  Don't  bo  so  dreadlully  regardless  ef  your- 
self. Don't  go  to  Americal" 

"My  mind  is  made  up,"  he  said,  "Your 
friend  was  right.  I'll  go  to  America.  God  bless 
you,  Pinch!" 

"Take  this!"  cried  Tom,  pressing  a  book 
upon  him  in  great  a^tation.  "  1  must  make 
haste  back,  and  can't  say  anything  I  would. 
Heaven  be  with  you.  Look  at  the  leaf  I  have 
turned  down.  Good  bye,  good  bye!" 

The  stmide  fellow  wrung  bim  by  the  hand 
with  tears  stealing  down  his  cheeks;  and  they 
parted  hurriedly  upon  their  separate  ways. 


LOITERINGS  OF  ARTHll  O'LEARY. 


raAuiHENT  VI,  — o'kblly's  tale  (coimNt;BD). 


"1  urr  off  at  that  (lattoring  portion  of  my 
■istery  where  I  became  a  horse-dealer ;  in  this 
^^Mily  I  travelled  over  a  considerable  portion 
w  Ireland,  now  larking  it  in  Ac  West—jolli- 
Vfvif  in  the  South -and  occasionally  snflering 
»  penaBce  for  both  enjoyments,  by  a  stray  trip 
tft  Ulster.  In  these  ramoles  1  contrived  to  make 
^^faaiotance  with  moat  of  the  resident  gentry, 
*»>  by  the  special  freemasonry  that  attends 
"y  calling,  senipled  not  to  treat  me  on  terms 
^  half  equality,  and  even  invite  me  to  their 
-a  piece  of  condeaceaiion  on  their  part, 


which  they  well  knew  was  paid  for  in  more 
solid  advantages. 

"In  a  word,  Mr.  O'Leary,  1  became  a  kind 
of  moral  amphibia,  with  powers  to  sustain  life 
in  two  distinct  and  opposite  elements— now 
brushing  my  way  among  frize-coated  fbrmers, 
trainers,  deders,  sharpers,  and  stablemen;  now 
floating  on  the  surface  of  a  politer  world,  where 
die  topics  of  conversation  took  a  diffinrent  range, 
and  were  couched  in  a  very  diflbrent  vocabulary. 

"My  knowledge  of  French,  and  my  acquaint 
ance  with  Parisian  life,  at  least  as  seen  in  that 
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class  in  which  I  nsed  to  mix,  added  to  ft  kiod 
of  nfttofftl  tftct,  made  me,  as  far  m  maimeis 
and  **asage"  were  coMened,  Arily  the  equal 
of  those  with  whmn  I  associated:  aWd  1  manag- 
ed matters  so  well,  that  the  circwnataMe  of 
my  being  seen  io  the  moruing  with  cords  and 
tops  of  jockey  cut,  showing  off  a  screw,''  or 
axtolltng  the  symmetry  of  a  spavined  haekney, 
□ever  interfered  with  the  pretensions  I  pntfor- 
WMti  at  night,  when,  arrayed  in  a  sait  of  ac- 
c«ratc  Mack,  1  turned  over  the  last  new  opera, 
or  delivered  a  very  scientific  criticism  on  the 
new  "hallet"  in  London,  or  the  latest  fashion 
imported  from  tba  Continent. 

"  Were  i  to  trace  ba^  this  part  of  my  career, 
I  night  perhaps  amnse  yo«  more  by  the  in* 
ddents  it  contained,  than  by  any  oth»  portion 
of  my  life;  nothing  indeed  is  so  soggestive  of 
adventure,  as  that  anomaly  which  the  French 
donominale  so  significantly — "a  false  position." 
The  man  who — come,  come,  don't  oe  afraid, 
though  that  sonnds  very  Ukt  Joseph  Surface, 
I'm  not  going  to  moralize — the  man,  1  say,  who 
endeavours  to  sustain  two  distinct  lines  inKfe 
is  very  likely  to  fail  in  both,  and  so  I  felt  it, 
for  while  my  advantages  all  inclined  to,  oae 
aide,  my  taste  and  pndilectimM  leaned  to  the 
other;  I  conM  never  adtwt  knavery  as  a  pro* 
fession— as  an  amateur  I  gloried  in  it:  roguery 
witboQt  risk  was  a  poor  pettifocgiiK  policy  that 
1  spwned;  hot  a  practical  jobe  that  involved 
life  or  limb,  as  a  hearty  langh,  or  a  heavy  reckon* 
was  a  temptation  I  never  oonU  resist.  The 
more  I  mixed  in  societjr,  the  greater  my  inti' 
macy  with  persons  of  education  and  refioemcmt, 
the  stronger  became  my  lepagnanoe  to  my  ac- 
tual condition,  and  the  line  <h  life  I  had  adopt- 
ed. While  my  position  in  socie^  was  ap- 
panntly  more  fixed,  1  became  in  realiQr  more 
nervously  anxious  for  its  stability.  The  fasei- 
nations  which  in  the  better  waflts  ni  life  are 
thrown  aronnd  tlie  man  of  humble  condition 
but  high  aspirings,  are  strong  and  sore  tempta* 
tions,  while  h»  measures  and  finds  himself  not 
inferior  to  others  to  whom  Ifae  race  is  open, 
and  the  course  is  free,  and  yet  feels  in  his 
own  heart  that  there  is  a  bar  upon  his  escut- 
cheon which  excludes  him  from  the  lists.  I 
began  now  to  experience  this  in  all  its  poignancy. 
Among  the  acquaintances  I  had  formed,  one  of 
my  most  intimate  was  a  young  baronet,  who 
had  just  succeeded  to  a  large  estate  la  the  cooniy 
Kilkenny.  Sir  Harvey  Blundell  was  an  Anglo- 
Irishman  io  more  than  one  sense:  from  his 
English  father  he  had  inherited  certain  siatd 
and  quiet  notions  of  propriety,  certain  conven- 
tional ideas  regarding  the  observance  of  eti- 
quette, which  are  less  valued  in  Ireland;  while 
from  his  mother  he  succeeded  to  an  apprecia- 
tion of  native  fun  and  drollery,  of  all  ike  whims 
tad  oddities  of  Irish  life,  which  strange  eooi^ 
are  as  well  understood  by  the  Anglo-uisbaian> 
as  by  one  'to  the  aianner  bom-' 

"I  net  Sir  Harvey  at  a  supper  party  in 
College.  Some  song  1  had  sung  of  my  own 
composing,  or  some  story  of  my  inventing,  I 
fb^t  which,  tickled  his  fijicy :  he  be^od  to 
be  introduced  to  me,  drew  bis  chair  over  to 
my  side  of  the  table,  and  ended  by  giving  me 
an  invitation  to  his  house  for  dbe  partndge 


sbootinc,  whieh  waa  to  begin  in  a  few  dm; 
I  readsiy  aascnted— it  was  a  seaaon  in  wbch 
I  had  mdrag  to  do,  my  friend  Dan  bad  gsaa 
over  to  the  Hlghbiida  to  make  a  pnrchasa  sf 
some  ponies;  I  waa  raiber  flnak  of  cash,  sad 
conseiniently  in  good  qnrits.  U  was  inss^ii 
then  that  1  shoold  drive  bim  dam  in  my  dng, 
a  turn  out  with  foor  spanking  grays,  of  whrnt 
BMtoh  and  colour,  ski^  and  aetion,  1  was  asl 
a  little  vain. 

"We  posted  to  Carlow,  to  which  plasal  bsJ 
soit  on  my  horses,  and  arrived  the  same  even- 
ing al  Sir  Harrey's  house  in  tine  for  diaacE 
This  was  die  int  ftripilnHfn  I  had  nade,  ia> 
dependent  9t  ny  piofessien.  Sir  Uaney  taw* 
me  as  ft  Mr.  irKelhr  wton  be  met  at  at  «U 
friend's  ohamberu  m  GoHoge;  and  heiiirsdmuJ 
me  Am  to  his  company,  idding  in  hii  inliniM 
in  a  «toper  I  oouid  overhear—*  devUilk  ftsi 
fellow,  up  to  every  thing— knows  life  at  hssM 
and  abroad,  and  kaa  such  a  teain  I'  Here  were 
requisites  enough  in  all  oonscienco  to  uii 
favour  ameiw  any  sot  of  you^  ooutry  am- 
tlemen,  aa4  ISMn  found  myaelf  sumHniiaab; 
a  circle  who  listened  to  my  opaiens  on  nmj 
snbjoct,  ud  recorded  my  judgnenls  with  in 
most  implicit  fiytk  in  their  wisdom,  Mtur 
on  what  I  talked,  women,  wine,  the  dmna,  pkjr, 
sporting,  debts,  dnas,  or  dnels,  my  word  ns 
law. 

Two  circumstances  oaasidemUy  aided  m 
ia  mv  present  sopreaucy:  first.  Sir  Baiw') 
frienes  were  all  young  men  from  Qxfiwd,  wh 
knew  little  of  the  world,  and  leas  «i  that  psit 
of  it  called  Ireland ;  and  seoondly,  they  van 
aH  strangers  to  me,  and  eonsequenny  my  Ufceitf 
of  speech  was  unlrammeled  by  aay  n^leiini 
reminiscences  of  dealing  in  Airs  or  auctiBai. 

"The  astabliateiefit  waa  iweaided  over  kf 
Sir  Harvmr'a  iiMer,  at  least,  nominally  sorbet 

Eresence  wing  a  reason  for  having  ladisi  il 
is  parties;  and  althongh  she  was  only  aiB^ 
teen,  she  gave  a  tone  and  chancttr  to  fr* 
habits  of  the  house,  which  without  heritaem 
could  have  possessed.  Miss  Blundell  vst  i 
very  charming  person,  combining  in  hendf 
two  qualities  which,  added  to  beauty,  make  i 
very  irresistible  ensemble :  she  had  the  gresiesi 
flow  of  spirits,  with  a  retiring  and  almost  ti- 
midly bashful  disposition:  courage  for  say  tbiu, 
and  a  delica^  that  ahmnk  abashed  fro*  aO 
that  bordered  on  dis^y,  or  bore  the  sl^hteit  j 
semblance  of  effirontery.  I  shaJI  say  do  man, 
than  that  before  I  was  a  week  in  ine  boiN  I  | 
was  over  head  and  ears  in  love  with  her:  af. 
whole  thoughts  centred  in  her;  my  whole  ea- 
deavoor,  to  show  myself  in  such  a  tight  si 

might  win  ber  favour.   

"Zvory  aocomplishmeat  I  possessed— erery 
art  and  power  of  amusing,  urged  to  the  sanMt 
by  the  desire  to  saceeed,  I  exerted  ia  hv  iv- 
vKol  and  at  last  aerceiTed  that  she  was  aft 
Indifferent  to  aw.  Hioa,  and  then  for  the  1^ 
time,  came  the  thought— who  was  1  that  dsred 
to  do  thia-wbat  had  I  of  sintiea,  mk,  « 
wealth,  to  entitle  me  to  sue— perhsfs  te 
the  affections  of  one  placed  like  ber?  W 
whole  duplicity  of  my  conduct  started  up  s^ 
fore  me,  and  I  saw,  for  the  fint  lisM,  b^"* 
mere  ardear  of  pinait  had'ied  me  oa  sas  <• 
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-4ow  U»  darins  to  sanMiut  ft  difflerity  had 
stvMd  nr  bMrt»  at  first  to  win,  ud  thea  to 
woiAp  aer^^Ml  tke  biUerneM  of  ny  eelf-ra- 
piMch  at  Aat  iBODiHit  becano  a  paaisfameat, 
whiefc  even  bow  I  mKiaber  with  a  dniditer. 
Itis  leo  Iniel  Tbe  great  misfortiioes  of  life 
torn  More  eadarable  su^ects  for  memory  ia 
M  a^,  (kan  the  iastuces,  however  trtvial^ 
iriiera  we  have  acted  Mnua^  aod  where  con- 
Kteoce  rebekes  ns.  I  have  had  my  ahare  of 
calamitT,  one  wa^  or  other -my  life  has  been 
more  tnan  once  in  peril — and  in  sach  ]»eril  as 
■i^t  well  ebake  die  nerve  of  the  boldest:  but 
I  can  think  on  all  these,  and  do  think  of  them 
eikoi,  witboM  few  «r  heart-fiuling ;  bat  never 
am  I  bee  the  horn*  where  my  own  immediate 
astf-lore  and  vanity  brooght  Ineir  own  penally 
0*  me,  without  a  sense  of  self-abasement,  as 
vivid  as  the  moment  I  first  experienood  i(.  Bat 
1  mast  hasten  over  this.  I  had  been  now  about 
111  weeks  in  Sir  Harvey's  house,  da^  after  day 
defenmatog  on  my  departure,  and  invariably 
yteld)Dg  when  the  time  came^  to  some  new  re- 
oett  to  slay  for  something  w  other— now,  a 
oay's  fishing  in  the  Nore— now  aaother  mom- 
iag  at  the  partridges — then  there  was  a  boat- 
me,  or  a  musrc  party,  or  a  pic-nic — in  fact, 
each  day  led  on  to  another,  aod  1  foand  myself 
Uajgeriog  on,  unable  to  tear  myself  from  where 
1  felt  ny  remaining  was  rain. 

''At  last  1  made  up  my  mind,  and  determined, 
come  what  would,  to  take  my  leave  never  to 
retam.  I  mrationed  to  Sir  Harvey  in  the  mom- 
IDS,  Some  matter  of  importance  required 
ny  presrace  in  town,  and,  by  a  half  promise 
to  spend  my  Christmas  with  him,  obtauwd  his 
coasent  to  my  departure. 

'*We  were  retamiBg  from  an  evening  walk 
— MiiB  nuadell  was  leaning  on  my  arm— we 
wore  the  last  of  the  party  who,  b^  some  chance 
or  other,  had  gone  forward,  leaving  us  to  fol* 
low  alone.  For  some  time  neither  m  ns  spoke : 
«bat  were  her  thoughts  I  cannot  guess ;  mine , 
w«e,  I  acknowled^,  entirely  fixed  upon  Ae 
boor  I  was  to  see  her  for  (he  last  time,  while 
1  balanced  whether  1  should  speak  of  my  ap- 
poaehiag  deparftire,  or  leave  her  widumt  even 
a  good-bye. 

"1  did  net  know  at  the  time  ao  wM  as  1 
new  do,  how  much  of  theintmst  Ihadexoited 
fa  her  heart  depended  on  the  mystery  of  my 
life.  The  stray  nints  I  now  and  then  dropped 
—the  stories  iuto  which  I  was  occasionally  led 
—tbe  wild  soenes  and  wUder  adventures  in 
which  I  bore  my  part— had  done  more  than 
Mintdate  bw  curiosity  cmieeming  me.  This, 
1  repeat,  1  knew  not  at  tbe  time,  and  (he  secret 
<tf  my  career  weired  like  a  crime  upon  my 
consuence.  1  hesitated  long  whether  I  should 
aot  disclose  every  circumstance  ofmy  life,  and, 
the  avowal  of  my  lUter  unworthinessi  repair 
tt  ftr  as  mi^  be  the  iqfwry  1  had  dene  her. 
Then  came  flut  ihtal  *awntr  fro^^  that  in- 
volved me  originally  in  the  pursuit,  and  I  was 
silent.  We  had  not  been  many  minutes  thus, 
«keo  a  servant  came  from  the  nouse  to  inform 
Hiss  Blondell  that  her  cousin,  Captain  Douglas, 
bad  arrived.  As  she  nodded  her  nead  in  reply, 
1  percnved  tbe  colour  mounted  to  her  cheek,  and 
*»  expression  of  agitation  passed  over  her  features. 
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"*Whe  is  Ci^tain  Do«gl«f'  aaid L witfaeut, 
however,  venturing  to  look  more  fullv  at  her. 

*"OhI  a  cousin,  a  second  or  third  couabi, 
I  believe;  but  a  gieat  friend  of  Harvey's.' 

*' '  And  <rf  his  sister's  too,  if  1  might  presume 
so  far?' 

"  'Quite  wrong  for  once,'  said  she,  with  an 
efioit  to  seem  at  ease :  '  he's  not  the  least  a 
favourite  of  mine,  although — ' 

"'row  are  of  hist'  1  added  quickly.  'Well, 
well,  I  really  beg  pardon  for  this  boldness  of 
mine.'  How  1  was  about  to  continue  I  know 
not,  when  her  brother's  voice  calling  her  aloud, 
broke  off  all  further  conversation. 

'"Come,  Fanny,'  said  he,  'hue's  Harry 
Douglas,  just  come  with  all  the  London  gossip 
— ho  s  been  at  Windsor  too,  and  has  been  din- 
ing with  the  Prince.  O'Rolly,  you  must  know 
Douglas,  you  are  just  the  men  to  suit  each 
,  Qthor.--He's  got  a  heavy  hook  on  the  Derby, 
and  will  be  delighted  to  have  a  chat  with  yon 
^Ht  the  turf.' 

"As  I  followed  Miss  BleodcU  iuto  the  draw- 
ing-room my  boMt  was  beay^  and  depressed. 

"Few  of  the  misfortunes  m  life  oome  on  «s 
withont  foreboding-  The  elonds  that  usher  ia 
the  storm  cast  their  shadows  nn  Ae  earth  he- 
fore  they  break;  and  so  it  is  with  our  fate. 
A  gloomy  sense  of  coming  evil  presages  tbe 
blow  about  to  fall,  and  he  who  would  not  be 
stunned  by  the  strdte  most  not  neglect  ^e 
warning. 

"Tbe  room  vras  full  of  people— the  ordinary 
buzz  and  chit-chat  of  an  evcoine-party  was 
^ing  forward,  and  an  hundred  pleasant  pro- 
jects were  forming  for  the  next  day's  amuse- 
ment, among  which  £  heard  my  name  bandied 
abeut  on  every  side. 

o'O'Kelly  will  uraogo  ibis,'  orled  one— 
'leave  it  aft  to  O'Kellv— be  must  decide  it;' 
ind  80  on,  when  sn^enly  Blundell  called 
out— 

"'O'Kelly,  come  up  here,'  and  then  taking 
me  by  the  arm  he  led  me  to  the  end  of  the 
room,  where,  with  his  back  turned  towards  us, 
a  tall  fashionable-looking  man  was  talking  to 
his  sister. 

"'Harry,'  cried  Ae  host,  as  he  touched  his 
elbow,  'let  me  introduce  a  very  particular  frirad 
of  mine— Mr.  O'Kelly.' 

"Captain  Douglas  wheeled  sharply  round,  and, 
fixing  on  me  a  pair  of  dark  eyes,  overshadowed 
with  heavy  beetling  brows,  looked  at  me  sternly 
without  speaking.  A  cold  dirill  ran  througn 
me  from  head  to  foot  as  I  met  his  gaze;  the 
last  time  we  had  seen  each  other  was  in  a 
square  of  the  Royal  Barracks,  where  be  was 
purchasmg  a  re-inonnt  for  his  troop,  and  I  was 
the  horse-dealer. 

Your  friend,  Mr.  O'Kelly  t'  said  he,  as  he 
fixed  his  glass  in  his  eye,  and  a  most  insulting 
curt,  half  smile,  half  sneer,  played  about  bis 
nouib. 

" '  How  very  absurd  you  are,  Harry,'  said 
Miss  Blundell,  endeavouring  by  an  allusion  to 
something  they  were  speaking  of,  to  relieve  the 
excessive  awkwardness  of  the  moment. 

"'Yes,  to  be  sure,  my  friend,'  chimed  in  Sir 
Harvey,  'and  a  devilish  good  fellow  toe,  tmd 
the  b^  judge  of  horse-flesb.' 
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haven't  a  donbt  of  it,*  was  the  dry  re- 
mark of  the  captain;  '  but  how  did  he  get 
here?' 

"'Sir/  said  I,  in  a  vtrice  scarce  andiUewith 
passion,  '  whatever,  or  whoever  1  am,  by  birth 
at  least  I  am  fnlly  your  equal.* 

"*D  n  your  pedigree,*  said  he  coolly. 

"'Why,  Harry?'  intenupied  Blnndell:  <what 
are  yon  thinking  of?  Nr.  O'Kelly  is  ' 

"'A  jockey— a  horse-dealer  if  you  will,  and 
the  best  hand  at  passing  off  a  screw  I've  ipet 
for  some  titne.  1  say,  sir,'  continued  be  in  a 
loader  tone,  *that  roan  charger  hasn't  answered 
his  warranting— he  standv  at  Dyeer*8  for  70s.' 

"Had  a  thunderbolt  fallen  in  the  indst  of  ns 
the  eonstemation  could  not  have  been  greater 
— as  for  me,  every  thing  around  bore  a  look 
of  Dwckery  and  scorn;  derision  and  contempt 
sat  on  every  feature,  and  a  wild  uncertainty 
of  purpose  like  coming  insanity  flitted  through 
my  brain:  what  I  said,  or  how  I  quitted  the 
spot,  I  am  unable  to  say— my  last  remembrance 
of  that  accursed  moment  was  iht  burst  of  hor- 
rid laughter  that  filled  my  ears  as  I  rushed 
out.  I  almost  think  that  I  near  it  still,  like  the 

fell  of  the  furies ;  its  very  cadence  was  torture, 
ran  from  the  house— 1  crossed  the  fields  with- 
out a  thought  of  whilher  I  was  going— escape, 
concealment,  my  only  object,  f  sought  to  hide 
myself  for  ever  from  the  eyes  of  those  who 
bad  looked  upon  me  with  such  withering  con- 
temptj  and  I  would  have  been  thankful  to  him 
who  would  have  given  me  refuge  beneath  the 
dank  grass  of  the  church-yard. 

'■Never  did  a  guilty  man  fl^  from  the  scene 
of  his  crime  «itn  more  precipitate  haste,  than 
did  I  from  the  spot  which  had  witnessed  my 
shame  and  degradation.  At  every  step  I  thougu 
of  the  cruel  speeches,  the  barsn  rulings,  and 
die  bitter  irony  of  all  before  whom  but  one 
hour  ago  I  stood  chief  and  pre-eminent;  and 
although  1  vowed  to  myself  never  to  meet  any 
of  Cbem  again,  I  could  not  pluck  from 
heart  the  innate  sense  of  my  dlespicable  condi- 
tion, and  how  low  I  must  now  stand  in  the 
estimation  of  the  very  lowest  1  bad  so  late 
looked  down  upon.  And  here  let  me  passingly 
remark,  that  while  we  often  hold  Ughtly  the 
praise  of  those,  upon  whose  powers  of  judgment 
and  reach  of  information  we  place  lilUe  value, 
by  some  strange  contrariety  we  feel  most  bit- 
terly the  censure  of  these  very  people,  when- 
ever any  trivial  circumstance,  any  araall  or 
petty  observance  with  which  they  are  acquaint 
ed,  gives  them  for  the  time  the  power  of  an 
opinion.  The  mere  fact  of  our  contempt  for 
them  adds  a  poignancy  to  their  condemnation, 
and  I  question  much  if  we  do  not  bear  up  better 
against  the  censure  of  the  wise,  than  the  scoff 
of  the  ignorant. 

"  On  1  went  and  on,  never  even  turning  my 
bead,  for  though  I  had  left  all  the  little  wealth 
1  possessed  in  iha  world,  I  would  gladly  have 
giTen  it  tm  times  told,  to  bave  blotted  out  ev« 


a  partido  of  the  slunte  that  rasted  cm  ny  cha- 
racter. Scarcely  had  i  reached  the  Ugh  md, 
when  I  heard  the  quick  teamp  of  Jhmns  aoJ 
the  ratde  of  wheels  helund  me;  mi  10 


were  the  instiiicts  of  my  fear  Aat  I  icamlf 
dared  to  look  back:  at  length  1  did  sa,  aai 
beheld  the  mail-coach  coming  towards  me  M  a 
rapid  jtace.  As  it  utored  I  hailed  the  coachwa, 
and  without  an  inquiry  as  to  where  it  vm 

Jcoing,  I  sprung  up  to  a  place  on  the  roof,  thaak- 
ul  that  ere  long  1  skomd  leave  mdes  betweea 
me  and  my  torturers. 

"The  same  evening  we  arrived  is  Coik;  d» 
ing  the  journey  I  made  acqaaintaoee  "tmk  a 
sergeant  of  a  light  dtagooa  regiMenc  who  um 
proceeding  in  ehann  of  three  recruits  ta  thi 
depot  at  Cove.  YiiA  the  quick  eye  of  lis 
cafling,  the  fellow  saw  aometliing  in  my  fepi. 
riled  state  that  premised  success  to  hb  wishes; 
and  he  immediately  began  the  tkousaad-liws 
told  tale  of  the  bi^piness  of  a  soldier'a  Ue.  I 
stopped  him  short  at  once,  for  my  mM  «m 
already  made  up,  aud  before  tb«  dav  hci^  1 
had  enlisted  in  his  Majesty's  twelfth  Li|^Dis> 
goons,  at  that  time  serving  a  America. 

If  I  have  spared  yon  th^  recital  af  mmj 
passages  in  my  Me,  wkase  pamfnl  Wiiy 
woald  hnrt  me  to  call  up,  I  diall  also  pass  am 
this  portion  of  my  career,  wUeh,  Aeu^  ast 
marked  bv  any  distinct  feature  of  calamity, 
perhaps  the  most  painfol  1  ever  knew.  Eb  «b« 
thinks  that  in  joiniog  the  ranks  of  an  amy,  Ui 
only  trials  will  be  the  severity  of  an  naccm- 
tomed  dlscifdine,  and  the  comimn  hardAij; 
a  soldier's  life,  takes  but  a  very  shallow  vie* 
of  what  is  before  him.  Coarse  and  vulgar  as- 
sociates—depraved tastes  and  brutal  habiis-the 
ribald  jest  of  the  banradi-nMnn — the  ceiuiifc 
spirit  of  a  dan  Ae  very  lowest  and  meaawl 
—these  are  the  trials,  Ae  almost  insappoitaUc 
trials,  to  him  wko  has  known  better  diTS. 

At  last  I  was  promoted  to  the  rank  ^  aa- 
geant  for  my  good  conduct  and  appointed  b 
tbe  fortieth  foot,  then  under  ordns  fw  Quskee. 

"Once  more  at  sea  and  in  good  spwils,  I 
sailed  for  Quebec  on  a  flne  morning  ia  A>rili 
on  board  the  '  Abercron^ie.'  Nothiiw  coals  ks 
more  delightful  than  the  voyage:  i£e  wesiher 
was  clear,  with  a  lair  fresh  breeze  and  asawoth 
sea;  and  at  the  third  week  we  droffed  ov 
lead  on  tbe  green  bank  of  NsnrfondUaad,  lai 
brought  up  again  a  cod  ftA  evwr  time  us 
heaved  it.  We  now  entered  the  Guff  of  St 
Lawrrace,  and  hegu  aaacion^  ttf  htk  ftr 
land. 

What  occurred  daring  my  stay  in  Canada  aai 
the  way  in  which  I  left  tbe  service  I  'fjf' 
haps  recount  to  yon  at  soara  foture  period;  M 
wbjr  1  returned  to  Irdand  mid  with  what  ia* 
tentions  I  should  be  sorely  puzzled  to  »T* 
were  yon  to  ask  me.  Some  vague  iadiitiart 
feeling  of  home  connected  wiA  my  biith  plaea 
had,  perhaps,  its  inAnMce  over  me.  Sa  it  aw 
—I  did  so. 


m 
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CflAPTER  XV. 


nmouLTiu  oTEmin,  aut  wmour  uihqihc  grbat  sMOYBaNT  to  rai  conQUtBOM— am  uNbucKT 

VUCOVBT. 


Au.  the  belles  of  Deepbrook,  together  with 
Hr.  D»\y,  the  curate,  aoa  bis  xirlish  wife,  were 
UMBUed  in  faw  ladyship's  ar«wiB8*roon  be* 
fim  the  geDtienen  from  the  diniog-Uue  entered 
iL  Foar  Miss  Dallons^  two  Hiss  Lewiies,  one 
lias  Blaxwell,  and  tiie  blooning  ywtf  bride 
io  (he  midst,  made  so  pretty  a  group,  and 
whit,  perhaps,  was  more  provoking  sttU,  a 
map  so  exceedingly  well  dressed  into  the 
wgain,  that  Miss  Mortimer  was  almost  leeliog 
keiwlf,  and  her  London  milliner  to  boot,  in 
dinger  of  being  rivalled,  iT  not  eclipsed ;  and 
Ml  herself  and  her  oieoe  Agatha  experienced 
a  degree  of  anxielyt  more  pungent  than  agree- 
skle.  to  see  in  wlnt  direction  the  captivating 
Fie^e  Oalton  would  move  when  in  should 
fffst  enter  (he  room.  Nothing  could  be  a  greater 
irofif  of  the  position  which  this  young  gentleman 
md  among  the  young  ladies  of  Deepbrook, 
thta  the  fact,  that  there  was  not  one  of  them, 
except  three  of  his  own  sisters,  who  either 
knew  or  cared  how  ihe  elegant-looking  Henry 
Mortimer  disposed  of  himself,  while  every  eye 
and  every  heart  were  on  the. alert  to  ascertain 
iriiat  ehanoe  there  was  for  each  respective 
owaer  of  the  said  hearts  and  eyes  that  the 
yonag  si|iure  would  approach  them.  Few,  very 
raw,  of  any  age,  rank,  or  nation,  could  be 
found  80  capable  of  —vy^f  safely  the  malti- 
»l>ci^  of  tender  al&tn  whicih  now  demanded 
nis  atteottoQ  as  was  oar  village  swain  Frederic 
DattoB. 

He  knew,  as  well  as  the  pretty  creatures 
themselves  did,  exactly  what  was  passing  in 
etch  fair  bosom;  he  knew  that  it  was  the  tint 
wri  which  would  be  the  most  eagerly  watched, 
Ae  aost  eageriy  wished  for,  and  the  most 
augerous,  and  he,  therefore,  without  ev«i 
lug  his  eyes  solBciently  to  be  accused  of 
pfing  a  first  look,  walken  straight  up  to  Mrs. 
Daly,  who,  u  the  pretty  hduliments  of  a  newly 


Mtke  not  only  proper,  but  absolutely  de  ri^eur 
n  a  yoang  man  so  perfectly  comme  il  faut  as 
huDself.  And  what  was  to  be  done  next? 
jfu  the  outstretched  hand,  denoting  (he  fa- 
wiu>  intimacy  of  village  friendship,  to  be  of- 
nrsd  to  the  fair  one  who  stood  nearest?  Had 
ue  elder  Hiss  Blortinwr  been  one  of  those  to 
he  was  at  this  moaent  to  pay  his  com- 
punents,  the  business  vonld  have  Hen  eaqr. 
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tor  he  would  have  sainted  her  first,  as  being 
the  eldest,  and,  this  ordM  of  salutation  once 
established,  there  would  no  longer  have  been 
any  wish  among  the  pretty  troop  for  anv  par- 
ticulariy  eariy  mark  of  Us  attmtion.  But  he 
bad  already  piUd  his  confdiwents  to  Miss  Mor- 
timer, in  every  possible  way  in  which  com- 

filiments  could  be  paid  by  a  gentleman  to  a 
ady  in  a  room  full  of  company;  some  other 
device,  therefore,  was  necessary,  and,  while 
still  making  his  pretty  speeches  to  the  bride, 
his  thoughts  were  intent  upon  the  difficult 
question.  Chance,  however,  favoured  hia^  and 
pat  a  ipeedy  end  to  bis  uncertainty.  A  little 
movement  among  the  fair  troop,  who  were  all 
standii^  very  close  together  near  him,  gave 
htm  an  exceUent  opportunity  for  turning  him- 
self suddenly  mund,  which  he  did,  as  if  start- 
ed by  having  been  touched  by  some  one,  and, 
with  both  hands  hastily  extended,  and  with  a 
smile  of  universal  friendliness,  which  none  conld 
fail  to  share,  yet  none  appropriate,  he  seemed 
to  take  the  first  hands  he  coald  reach,  and,  to 
give  the  hurried  movement  the  more  effect, 
aotnally  permitted  that  of  his  sister  Hemrietta 
to  be  among  the  number, 

"How  impossible  it  is  fw  any  man  to  speak 
to  one  in  sneh  a  orowd  I "  was  the  Internal  ex- 
clamation of  Miss  Maxwell  and  of  both  the 
Miss  Lewises,  and  they  all  began  to  sidle  off 
in  different  directions,  to  place  themselves 
where  it  might  be  possible  for  a  person  to 
speak  to  one,  if  they  happened  to  wish  it.  But 
toe  Rubicon  was  passed  for  the  skilful  Fred- 
eric. That  fearfnl  phrase,  "You  always  do 
speak  to"  somebody  or  other  "first,"  being 
well  avoided,  all  that  followed  was  easy,  and 
Ihe  more  so,  because  it  was  an  understood 
thing  among  all  the  young  ladies,  that  "there 
was  nothing  in  the  world  Frederic  Daltou  bated 
so  much  as  bringing  people's  eyes  upon  one, 
and  it  was  such  a  comfort  I"  And  then,  he 
understood  so  admirablv  well  tho  mmltvm  in 

{tarvo  system,  by  whicn  a  man,  learned  in 
ove,  knows  how  to  make  every  thing  tell; 
that  is  so  say,  to  the  parttcolar  eyes  and  ears 
for  whom  each  particular  bit  of  intelligence  is 
intended.  Nay,  better  sttll,  Frederic  Dalton, 
not  seldom,  made  one  sigh  do  for  two  young 
ladies  at  once;  for,  if  placed  by  accident  at 
equal  distance  between  them,  ud  having  pre- 
pared the  way,  first  in  one  direetlna  and  tMa 
u  Uie  other,  by  a  siiitable  glaaee,  the  si|^ 
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which  foUo-wed  was,  as  a  nutter  «f  eoBise,  ap* 
propriated  by  each. 

whenever  Lady  Mary  Weyland  gave  a  party, 
die  roatioe  ol  the  eveniog  entertauunents  was 
as  strictly  regulated,  aad  as  perfectly  well  knows 
to  her  guests,  as  the  ceremonies  of  a  court 
were  in  Ae  good  old  times  that  are  gone. 
There  was  ever  one  whist>table,  one  quadrille 
ditto,  and  a  round  game  lor  the  young  people. 
This  round  game,  whether  at  Lady  Mary's  or 
elsewhere,  was  another  of   those  epochs  of 

J'ODtbfnl  female  agitation  at  Deepbrook,  which, 
ike  the  earliest  word  bestowed  at  meeting, 
possessed  a  power  that,  although  not  exactly 
that  of  life  and  death,  mi|^t  fitiny  he  said  to 
decide  the  Iw^piness  or  misery  of  many  ftit 
individuals  for  an  hoar  or  two.  Who  would 
Frederie  Dalton  sit  by?  It  is  true  that  the 
vonng  man  knew  well  how  to  make  design 
look  like  accident,  and  how  to  look  in  ne 
eyes  of  two  or  three  lor  pity  under  the  una- 
voidable infliction  of  being  placed  at  a  distance 
from  thrm;  hut  this,  though  it  brought  the 
consolation  of  a  moment,  could  do  so  more. 
It  could  not  heal  the  angnish  of  seeing  the 
triDm|4>ant  joy  that  danced  in  those  low  other 
<^es  which  sparkled  to  the  left  and  right  of 
the  conquering  hero.  All  this  would  have 
probably  been  very  delightful  to  the  yooiut 
gentlonan  himself,  if  he  bad  not  known  afl 
niat  was  to  come  next  so  perfectly  well.  Bot 
alAowh  the  vital  hope  of  his  existence  hong 
upon  his  hopes  of  being  married,  and  that  the 
so  managiog  matters  as  to  render  his  being 
able  to  achieve  this  at  almost  any  given  mo- 
ment was  the  primary  object  of  afi  he  did  and 
all  he  said,  it  is  certain  that  his  gay  spirits 
did  occasionally  wax,weary  at  the  eternal  re- 
petition of  the  same  semes;  and  thongh  his 
projects  and  his  plans  were  too  precious  to 
permit  his  ever  relaxing  in  bis  persevering 
manoeuvres  for  long  together,  he  did  sone* 
times  enjoy  an  idle  dav  exceedingly. 

Exactly  when  it  mi^t  have  been  most  easy 
to  have  found  two  or  Uiree  young  ladies 
whirling  in  sacred  confidence  to  their  own 
hearts  sneh  phrases  as  "Poor  dear  Frederic 
Dalton!  I  know  where  he  woold  like  to  be 
now,  inMead  of  scampering  over  bill  and  dale 
with  those  horrid  Baxters !  Bot  he  is  so  right 
I  would  not  have  him  alter  any  one  single  tmng 
that  he  used  to  do  for  the  whole  world ! "  Just 
when  it  would  have  been  ea^  to  have  found 
sueh  thoughts  as  Aese  (wwe  any  thoughts  to 
he  found  by  those  who  seek  for  them),  young 
Dalton  was  enjoying  probably  tlu  very  highest 
degree  of  gratification  which  his  rural  resi- 
dence could  give  him.  But  the  sort  of  grati- 
fication enjoyed  by  the  absence  of  the  fair 
creatures,  who  each  and  every  of  them  be- 
lieved that  he  knew  no  joy  save  in  her  pre- 
sence, was  not  idways,  nor  of  late  often,  lasted 
in  the  society  of  the  "horrid  Baxters."  In  fact, 
Frederie  Danon  was,  at  this  time  as  thoroughly 
in  love  with  Jeesie  niiltpps  as  it  was  poeaible 
for  him  to  be  with  any  woman;  and  iiit  ever 
chanced  to  him  to  address  dw  words  of  truth 
to  any  of  the  fkir  creatures  whose  affection  it 
was  his  object  to  win,  it  was  when  he  said  to 
Inr,  as  they  sat  together  within  the  Aeher  of 


her  lonely  dwelling,  "What  a  devilish  deal 
happier  1  am,  Jessie,  when  sitting  dose  to  tm 
in  tliis  dariing  little  hole  of  a  room,  than  wnea 
I  am  stuck  down  in  the  midst  of  all  die  smirkiag 
misses  of  Deepbrook!"  This  was  most  stricdy 
the  truth ;  and  it  happened,  rather  unluckilj, 
perhaps,  that  this  troth  gashed  across  his  mm 
just  as  be  saw  the  young  ladies  fluttering  sad 
tldgeltng,  preparatory  to  settling  themselTM 
round  Lady  Mary's  great  card-table,  and  per- 
ceived, as  clearly  as  he  perceived  the  taUs 
itself,  all  the  little  tricks  that  were  being  pat 
in  action  by  the  five  young  ladies  conc«Md, 
in  order  to  ensure  for  themselves  the  feUcilT 
which,  alas  I  could  only  he  eqoyed  hy  two. 

He  was  delighted,  of  coune,  to  peic^ve  thai 
every  thing  had  hitherto  gone  well,  and  thit 
his  somewhat  broad  flirtatioD  with  the  eMer 
Hiss  Mwtiraer  had  been  aatisfrctoiily  atoie4 
for,  in  the  opinion  of  his  younger  wocsUppoi, 
by  the  judicious  use  he  had  made  of  the  woidi 
spinster,  aunt,  and  old  maid,  diilfuHy  adni- 
nistored  to  their  respective  ears.  Ne  vciAbIsh^ 
he  was  tired,  and  the  thouchu  of  Jeaiie'i 
changing  cheek,  and  the  timidly  leader  gbati 
be  had  can^  from  her  soft  ey»,  as  be  M 
die  room  that  contained  her,  came  so  ftnm- 
fully  over  him,  that  be  suddenly  detemmed  is 
escape,  even  at  the  ridi  of  having  to  sabrt 
his  own  place  when  he  came  badt  again.  Bm 
it  not  MifVequently  happens  that  *'Jtoman  pr»- 

Bote  et  fmme  dispose,    and  so  it  was  »o«- 
iiss  Mortimer  was  Ytry  nearly  as  mueh  avan 
of  the  manoeuvring  of  the  yonog  ladies  m 
Frederic  Dalton  himself,  and  with  the  strngtk 
of  nerve  with  which  ladies  of  thirty  semetiMi 
equalise  matters  between  themselves  aad  iheii 
younger  neighbours,  she  playfully  passed  kr 
arm  under  that  of  the  highly  favoured  T**! 
gentleman,  and  said,  with  a  degree  ei 
gaiety  that  was  equally  criticised  and  mtmi 
"Mr.  Dalton,  observe!  I  mean  to  drag  yo«  u 
a  prisoner  chained  to  my  chariot-wheels,  «*■ 
to  die  card-table:  for  I  should  be  leadi  m 
disobey  her  ladyship's  commands,  btf  mustrr 
force  ao  so,  though  the  penal^  were  the  lot* 
of  her  favour  for  ever,  if  you  eonseot  net  t> 
sit  at  my  right  hand  and  b^riend  me,  for  aenr 
yet  did  1  encounter  the  perils  of  a  round  gawi 
without  a  preus  rkevmHer  to  stand  my  fn^ii 
To  this  appeal  there  was  bat  one  f*"^ 
answer,  and  the  treacherous  Frederic,  teadsr? 
pressing  the  arm  he  would  ^adly  men  vi 
severed  frmn  its  hir  ahealder,  and  call  i|M 
the  sea,  so  that  ho  mig^t  thereby  reeow 
freedom  of  which  it  had  robbed  Inai,  !f 
all  hope  of  a  five  mindtes*  l4te^Ute 
Jessie,  and  sat  himself  down  to  tlw  card-t»w 
Of  the  adventores  which  befell  him  there,  li« 
need  be  said,  because  Aey  may  wiAoet 
difficulty  be  imagined.    Now  and  then  M 
cheated  a  little  for  Miss  Mmtwwr,  sad 
sionally  perfonned  a  similar  feat  of  dmUBg 
for  Miss  MaxweH,  who  had  qnieAr  wfff 
to  slip  into  a  ehair  oi  the  otbCT  alee  et 
This  lasted  tUI  Bfr.  Mortimer's  earrisse 
announred,  wUdh        ^  gtufynam  M** 
suffiBred  bis  horses  to  wait,  was 
tke  promjit  departure  ^  bis  family,  f^***^ 
of  connD,  attended  them  to  the  M,  m  "  I 
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nsne,  to  the  oloak-room,  in  their  wty  (o  it; 
ud  there  again  be  foand  poor  Jesae,  looking 
{de  aid  weary,  but,  to  hts  great  satiafacdon, 
■till  alone.  WiUi  affeetidnate  aolicitude,  be 
iaplned  the  Bfias  Mortinwrs  not  to  huard 
catching  cold  by  lingeriog  in  the  ball;  and 
hifing  at  length  seen  their  equipage  drive  off, 
he  lew  back  into  the  honse,  and  muttering 
uaetbing  abont  having  lost  bis  gloves  as  he 

rad  a  servant  at  the  balMoor,  turned  into 
room  that  concealed  the  lovely  and  lonely 
iesfie,  and  shut  the  door  as  be  entered. 

Her  beautifhl  eyes  were  fall  of  tears  as. she 
raised  tbea  to  look  at  him,  and  shewasdeadly 
vale;  bat  even  so,  lodtiog  as  she  did  like  a 
Nit  lower,  bruised  and  broken,  he  bad  never 
Mt,  perhaps,  so  muck  aware  of  ber  surpassing 
^vty  as  at  Hat  .naneiit,  when  he  had  iiMt 
nitted  a  set  of  what  every  body  declared  to 
be  ekceedingly  pretty  girls,  in  all  the  becoming 
tuiter  of  drawing-room  gaiety  and  of  drawing* 
Mon  drasa. 

"What  ails  my  beauty?"  cried  the  young 
»a,  uneeremonionsly  approaching  her,  and 
throwing  hu  libertine  arm  round  ber  waist. 
"Ilese  tears,  Jeasw,"  and  he  hissed  Ihemaway 
SI  he  spoke,  should  be  shed  for  my  snfferings 
is  company,  and  not  lor  yonr  own  in  lone- 
hssn.  Yoa  know  not,  dearest,  what  1  have 
nftved  this  night  1— so  distant,  and  yet  so  near 
iswnl" 

**Ahl  Mr.  Dalton!"  she  replied,  snbmitttng, 
■I  it  seemed,  rather  meekly  than  willingly  to 
his  caresses,  I  am  sure  yon  think  what  you 
•ty,  or  you  wmild  not  say  it.  Bat.  alas!  yoa 
nsid  not  think  so,  if  ynu  knew,  or  coald  by 
poHibility  gueos,  what 'it  is  to  sit  for  long  hoars 
tilwly  and  sadly  alone !  The  one  only  boing 
ibst  the  heart  clangs  to  within  reach  of  yonr 
voice,  yet  knowing,  and  feeling  with  hurriblc 
wtaialy,  that  yon  most  die,  and  perish  rather 
An  make  that  voice  heard  I  I  do  believe  you 
nreme,  Frederie,"  she  added,  resting  her  head 
■pen  his  shoulder,  and  looking  up  in  his  face, 
posr  victim  I  as  if  her  destroyer  were  a  guar- 
•lisa  angel, — "  I  do  believe  yon  love  me ;  but 
is  it  possible  that  1  should  not,  in  my  silence 
ud  sorrow  daring  all  the  long  hours  of  this 
dreadAil  day,  remember  all  the  beauty  and  the 
el^Mice  that  was  surrounding  yon  ?  And  do 
*ot  I  know,— does  not  every  one  know,— that 
Ibeie  is  not  one  of  diese  yon  have  Mt  who 
weald  even  wish  to  speak  a  single  wwd  to 
My  other,  if  yo«  would  only  look  at  and  listen 
•s  then  ?  Is  it  postible  that  I  can  sit  thinking, 
ainliing,  thnking,  and  forget  all  this,  Frederfo? 

*Yfn  wonld  be  cared  in  half  a  moment  of 


all  such  nonsensisal  thon^^lrts,  my  angel,  if  yon 
could  but  watch  me  a  Itttle,  and  see  bow  I 
repay  smiles  with  yawns,"  replied  the  yonng 
man,  drawing  her  more  closely  to  him,  and  im> 
printing  a  kiss  np<Mi  her  lips. 

It  was  exactly  at  this  moment  that  the  door 
of  the  room  in  which  they  stood  was  opened, 
and  a  troop  of  ladies,  with  Ellen  Dalton  at 
their  head,  entered  it.  The  silken  slippers 
had  glided  loo  noiselessly  towards  the  door  to 
give  any  signal  of  their  approach:  but  Ellen's 
hand  upon  the  lock  was  just  in  time,  so  far, 
to  give  the  lovers'  notice,  as  to  prevent  any 
e^e  M  her  omt  from  perceiving  their  sitna* 
Uon;  but  most  unhappily  for  her,  poor  girl: 
At  saw  it,  and,  haatily  starting  back,  closed 
the  door  sgain,  exclaiming,  "Oh,  my  scarf  1  I 
have  left  my  acarf  in  the  drawing-room." 

The  ttowdtrie  of  shotting  them  all  out,  he> 
eanse  she  had  forgotten  her  searl^  caused  a 
general  laugh ;  and  when  the  band  of  MiM 
Maxwell  reopened  the  door,  she  only  perceived 
Jessie  busily  engaged  in  arranging  alMwIs  and 
cloaks  at  one  aide  of  the  room,  and  Mr.  Dal- 
ton asndooosly  seeking  for  his  hat  at  the  other. 

"Mortimer  must  have  taken  my  hat,"  he  ex* 
claimed,  turning  suddenly  round  as  the  party 
entered. 

It  was  foite  enough,  at  any  tine,  that  Fred- 
eric Dalton  should  speak,  in  ordM  for  every 
one  of  the  De^brook  young  ladies  to  attoM 
to  him,  and  to  nothing  ebe;  so  there  was  ias- 
ncdiately  a  clamonr  raised  among  them,  ex- 
pressive of  their  sympathy;  and,  nuder  covw 
of  this,  Jessie  stood  np  before  them  with  very 
little  outward  qrmptoa  of  the  deadly  faintnesa 
at  her  heart. 

After  the  noisy  interval  of  a  few  minnles, 
the  psrty  wore  sll  dispersed.  "I  shall  walk 
home,"  said  Frederic,  as  the  carriage  of  his 
4ather,  which  haj^tened  to  be  the  last,  drove 
off.  There  was  nothing  extmndinuy  in  this, 
inamnch  as  there  was  no  room  for  him;  but 
poor  Ellen  saw  him  retam  into  the  house,  and 
again  felt  all  the  misery,  all  the  terror,  of  her 
recent  discovery.  The 'misery  was  chiefly  for 
the  hapless  Jessie;  the  terror  was  fur  herself. 
Had  Frederic  seen  ber  ?  She  knew  him,  all  too 
well;  and  she  trembled  to  think  this  possible, 
even  while  believing  that  she  had  escaped 
nnseen.  She  was  right:  Frederic  had  not  seen 
her,  but  Uie  hapless  Jessie  had,  and  when  Fred* 
eric  re-entered  the  room  for  one  short  moment, 
the  only  words  he  uttered  were,  "  Who  opened 
the  door?" 

"Bleu!"  was  the  agitated  reply.  And  so 
they  parted. 


Cbaptbu  XVI. 

moar  Tnotcnrs,  wmcn  nEoiit  m  oaubiiess,  bct  bko  m  liobt. 


Tax  efliect  of  this  discovery  on  Jessie  Phillips 
Jtt  terrible.  Ip  one  short  moment— literally, 

*•  Ihe  Iwmkling  of  an  eye"  —  she  had  fdlen 
•nw  die  onied  conditioB  of  the  most  esteemed 
>M  respected  girl  in  the  parish  into  what,  in 
^'«y  heart  of  hearts,  sl»e  felt  to  be,  or  to 
the  sppearaoce   of  being,  precisely  the 


reverse!  No  sooner  had  the  door  closed  upon 
Frederic  Dalton,  after  Ihe  question  aiid  answer 
recorded  in  the  last  chapter,  than  the  nnhappv 
girl,  feeling  uiierly  incapable  of  replying  wrth 
composore  to  the  kind  words  die  was  sih«  to 
receive  from  the  Maxwell  family,  who  still 
remained,  waiting  for  the  conclusion  of  the 
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captain's  rubber,  seiaad  upon  ber  bonnet  and 
shawl,  and  rasbed  out  of  the  boose. 

The  ni^ht  was  datit  and  rainy,  and  poor 
Jessie's  thin  wrapper  was  bat  a  poor  protection 
against  the  falling  shower;  but  of  this  she  was 
perfectly  nncooscions;  and  as  for  the  darkness, 
It  was,  perhaps,  the  only  circomstance  which 
she  could  at  that  moment  have  felt  to  be  a 
Inxnry.  Nobody  can  see  me  now,"  she  mat- 
tered, as  she  crept  along  ander  the  deep  black 
shade  of  the  avenae:  "Oh,  wontd  to  God  that 
nobody  coald  aver  see  me  more!"  On  reaching 
her  home,  her  wet  and  drippiog  condition  was 
another  blessi^  to  he^  for  it  gave  the  friendhr 
deigbbonrwho  was  still  sitting  by  her  modier^ 
bed-side  an  object  wbereopon  to  exercise  all 
her  attentioD,  withoat  leaving  any  to  ^are  for 
the  examination  of  the  almost  haggard  coan- 
tenance  of  the  poor  crealare  herselL 

"Why,  now  then,  lo  he  snre,  (here  never 
was  9001  a  bit  of  ill  lack,  Jessie,"  exclaimed 
rtie  good  woman,  taking  off  the  bonnet  and 
shawl  from  the  pale  shivering  giri.  '*Snch  a 
neat  pretty  bonnet  as  it  was,  to  be  sore,  a>id 
the  riband  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  downright 
spoilt  and  mined.  Bnt  Lord  bless  my  soul, 
pri,  bow  thee  dost  diakel"  continned  the 
womaiK  laying  her  bands  npon  the  two  shonl- 
dcrs  of  the  poor  trembler.  "God  send  yon  may 
not  have  cot  tbeagne,  child!  Get  to  bed,  Jessie 
—get  to  bed.  Poor  mother's  fast  asleep,  and 
as  warm  as  a  toast,  I  warrant,  and  you'll  he 
warm  too,  in  a  jiify,  eirl,  if  you'll  make  baste 
and  lie  down  by  her. 

"Go  now,  then,  go  now,  God  bless  Tout  I 
thank  you.  Go  now  ] "  cried  Jessie,  who  longed 
for  nothing  so  much  as  to  be  alonoj  but  her 
good  B^gMKHir,  seeing  notbingin  this  eagerness 
to  send  her  away  but  gratitude  for  her  naving 
already  stayed  so  long,  tortured  her  forav^ile 
longer  by  earnestly  assuring  her  that  she  did 
not  mind  staying  at  all.  At  length,  however, 
Ae  departed;  and  the  miserable  girl,  having 
secured  the  door  of  the  house,  sat  herself  down 
in  the  lower  room,  for  the  sake  of  shedding, 
unchecked  and  unseen,  the  bitter  tears  which 
she  had  faitfaerto  restrained.  Bnt  even  this  sad 
indulgence  was  not  allowed  her  long,  for  she 
bearn  the  feeble  voice  of  her  mother  calling  to 
her  from  the  room  above,  wbereopon ,  once 
more  cheekiiw  her  tears  with  an  effort  that 
almost  choked  her,  she  obeyed  the  unwelcome 
sammons,  and  placing  her  candle  as  far  from 
the  bed  as  possible,  hung  over  her  mother,  and 
gave  her  the  accustomed  kiss  that  ever  follow- 
ed their  being  separated  for  an  hour  or  two. 

**l  thought  1  heard  you  weeping,  my  Jessie 
—  1  think  it  was  that  woke  me,"  said  the  poor 
sufferer,  raising  herself  in  the  bed,  and  endea- 
Tonnng  to  look  into  the  face  of  her  child. 

*'  Oh,  yon  dreamed  it,  mother, "  replied 
Jessie,  with  a  caress  iriiich  enabled  ber  to 
conceal  that  altered  fbce.  *<Lav"  down  again, 
diere'a  a  darling  mother,  and  I'll  come  to  bed 
in  half  a  minate, "  she  added ,  withdrawing 
he^If  from  the  arms  that  were  fondly  thrown 
round  her. 

"Do,  dearest,  do!"  was  the  nnsnspicious 
reply.  "You  are  as  cold  as  a  stone,  Jessie." 
"Becaase  it  has  been  raining,  melher,"  said 


Jessie;  "but  the  bed  wiQ  mtm  mt,  aii  1  mi 
so  ve^,  very  slowy!" 

"Poor  little  soul!  Then  I  wtm't  say  tmoHkm 
word  to  you,  my  darlingl"  And  the  fond  motba 
kept  ber  word,  and  ner  wretched  dan^tcr 
seemed  to  profit  by  her  forbeannce,  lor  she 
presently  lay  as  in  the  slilloesa  of  profeni 
sleep,  llie  mother  inwardly  Ineathed  a  ferrcal 
"God  bless  ber!"  and  was  soon  in  (be  eajo^- 
ment  of  die  repose  that  the  hopeless  Jens 
feigned.  And  then  followed  a  long,  long  mt» 
val  of  such  sleepless  misery  as  caa  orfy  W 
known  by  diose  who  contemplale  n  dM  AiliR 
a  species  and  degree  of  soforing  lAfaeita  m- 
known,  and  a  thMsand  times  mote  teirible  Ar 
that  reason.  Nothing  is  so  nUetly  sabdntag  ts 
the  spirit  as  the  state  in  which  an  — binwa, 
Uiougn  certain  soffering  is  before  tti  — 

"Wken  f«rwaid,  tboogh  we  cuaot  mc, 
We  gaess,  and  feu!' 

yfh&i  was  to  become  of  ber?  What  wu  Is 
become  of  her  poor  helpless  mother  V  ktm 
knew  well,  and  had  often  felt  ber  yovng  heart 
swell  with  honest  pride  as  she  remembmd  it. 
that  the  goodwill,  the  esteem,  nav  the  laircft 
of  her  rich  nei^bonrs,  obtained  by  ber  esa» 
less  faidostry  md  uniform  good  condnct,  nt 
a  sort  of  fund  that  she  might  reckon  opoa  mn 
confidence,  as  promiaing  ber  tte  coniinta 
employment  which  would  ensnre  to  ber  tiiabM 
mother  snstenance  and  comfort.  Bnt  whtrewsi 
all  this  now  ?  Instead  of  good  will,  she  Mt 
look  for  reprobation,  and  for  iodigiMtifla,  aai 
contempt,  in  the  place  of  respect  and  eslcca. 
Unhappy  creature  f  She  bariea  her  face  wtitt 
the  bed^othes  to  stiBe  the  groan  that  kan* 
from  her  bosom,  as  the  thon|^  of  the  ahnm 
looks  ^e  might  expect  from  her  yooag  c«- 
tomers  rushed  through  her  brain.   Yet,  ia  at 
midst  of  all  this  anticipated  degradafiaa,  3sc 
fondly  flattered  herself  that  she  was  aol ^ 
reality  degraded;  for  truly  did  the  delnded  pri 
beiieve  that  the  vows  she  had  exchanged  «itk 
Frederic  Dalton  were  as  sacred  in  bis  eye*  > 
in  her  own,  and  that  she  was  in  spirit  md  ■ 
troth  his  wedded  wife,  althon^  the  ecie»og 
which  was  to  proclaim  their  anioa  to  tha 
was  delayed  till  it  conid  take  pbee  wittssl 
injury  to  the  interests  of  herbetroAed  bmaim 
Bnt,  till  this  nnlachy  evening,  dioir  coneziM 
had  been  so  careftilly  and  so  aaccessAilly  t» 
cealed.  that  she  mi^l  almost  have  beea  »» 
to  conuder  it  as  impossible  that  it  sbswdH 
discovered,  as  long  as  it  was  her  idolised  Ffes- 
eric's  wish  that  it  sbonld  remain  o^T*; 
The  first  hours  of  this  dismal  ni^  were  thss 
passed  by  Jessie  in  painting  to  beisrff 
possible  species  of  insult,  degradatiM, 
misery,  all  of  which  she  felt  certain  ^'•■•■'■J* 
u  pon  her,  yet  none  of  which  she  fii"*!^ 
deser\-ed.  An  imaghntion  thus  ghwiiilT^ 
p.'oyed  generally  goes  on  In  its  proobstw  fsiai- 
[d  g,  from  bad  lo  worse,  till  it  rea»es  as  sw^ 
of  misery  at  which  it  must  of  necessity 
from  the  absolnie  impossibility  of  ^''S  ^ 
fardior.  And  so  it  was  with  Jessw.  ""J 
imaged  her  mother  dead  with  grief, 
dri^ren  with  insult  and  oUoqny  fnm 
door,  and  her  beloved  kept,  by  smm 
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eneatenation  of GtrcmnstaiMes,  in  ntter  ignorance 
her  condition,  till  it  was  too  late  to  save 
her;  luving imagined  all  this,  with  the  crowning 
catastrophe  of  her  own  death  from  houger,  and 
that  oTher  lover  from  despair,  she  suddenly 
•topped  short  in  her  forebodings,  and,  after 
the  stillness  of  a  moment,  she  mentally  ez- 
elaiowd,  "But  why  need  all  thb  be?  What  ia 
the  loss  of  fortune  compared  to  such  frightfiil 
homr  as  this?  Fool  that  I  am  to  lancy  that  he 
who  loves  me  so  fondly,  so  tenderly,  so  devot- 
edly, would  suffer  me  to  perish,  rather  than 
foreMall  the  period  of  our  marria^!  Uh, 
forgive  me,  Frederic,  my  own  noble  l-rederict 
forgive  the  thought  -  forgive  the  vile  suspicion; 
To-morrow  1  will  tell  him  all— all!  Be  knows 
aot  yet  all  (he  dear  elatms  J  have  upon  his 
Boble  heart  "  And  then,  with  a  feverish  anzioQr 
as  to  the  time  and  manner  of  the  conunnnication 
the  bad  te  make,  and  the  entreaty,  nay,  the 
denaad  for  dieir  immediate  marriage,  with 
wUeh  ^e  meant  to  follow  it,  as  destructive  of 
repose  as  her  previous  agony  had  been,  she 
by  till  momioK  without  enjoviug,  for  a  single 
iutsat,  the  healing  balm  of  sleep. 

Nevertheless,  having  once  made  up  her  mind 
to  tell  her  devoted  lover,  her  adoring  Frederic, 
that  all  considerations  of  pecuniary  interest 
Bust  give  way  at  once,  not  only  for  his  sake, 
sod  her  owp,  bat  for  that  of  an  unborn  treasure 
awne  preciow  than  either  i  having  once  made 
■p  her  nind  that  this  mnst  and  should  be  done, 
hCT  bosom  now  flnttered  more  from  the  anti- 
cipation of  quickly  coming  happiness  ^more 
^ckly  coming  than  she  had  hitherto  ventured 
I  Is  hope  for)  tlun  from  doubt  or  dread  of  any 
kind ;  and,  but  for  the  fear  of  Ellen's  altered 
eye,"  she  wunld,  strange  to  say,  have  felt 
'  Hp|Her  on '  that  moroing  than  she  had  done 
I  t»  many  wedis.  But  eveo  of  this  evil,  hope 
I  vhi^red  that  it  might  not  be  always  so.  The 
marriage  which  must  now  immediately  take 
^ace  would,  of  course,  be  managed  with  every 
fftuible  attention  to  secrecy,  so  that  the  precise 
■onent  of  its  occurrence  could  not  be  known; 
and  dien,  when  Ellen  saw  her  fiavourite  Jessie 
the  beloved  wife  of  her  brother,  and  the  mother 
•f  his  precious  heir,  would  it  be  possible  that 
(be  ^uld  remember  with  unforgiving  harsh- 
aeas  the  scene  in  Lady  Mary's  robing-room? 
Tbe  bright  beams  of  the  early  morning  poured 
(broach  the  little  casemeot,  and  the  cheerful 
sbiipu^  of  die  bhdi  burst  upon  ber  ear,  as 
•be  ashed  herself  this  question.  Who  has  not 
Mt  (he  inspiring  influence  of  a  bright  morning 
lAer  the  beavy  silent  gloom  of  a  sleepless 
night?  Poor  Jessie  felt  it;  and  all  the  sinful 
weakness  of  her  immeasurable  love  forgotten, 
•be  SMWQfed  it  with  tbe  sweet  self-flattery  of 
htp«:  "Oh  Bol  EUel^tll»  ever-kiadand  gentle 


Ellen  would  not  long  look  coldly  on  tbe  wife 
her  brother  loved— and  such  a  brother!" 

Most  certain  is  it  that  Jessie  Phillips  was 
iuocent  and  pure  when  ber  unlucky  beauiy 
first  attracted  the  notice  of  Frederic  Daltoii. 
But  it  is  a  strange  blunder  that  confounds  in- 
nocence with  virlne.  When  the  poet,  Uie  Eng- 
lish poet  «f  Paradise,  says— 

"And  If  virtue  feeble  were. 
Heaven  Itself  would  stoop  to  her." 
he  speaks  not  of  that  lovely,  but  nasubstaalial 
^alit^  called  innocence,  but  of  the  self-sustain- 
mg  principle  of  which  the  Red-cross  knight  says— 

"  Vlftae  gives  berself  light  ttuougti  darkness 
for  (0  wade." 
Of  this  poor  Jessie  Phillips  knew  very  little, 
or  she  could  not  have  thus  looked  forward  to 
an  almost  unclouded  future.  Yet  let  her  not 
be  harshly  judged.  The  process  by  which  iitno. 
cence  is  strengthened  into  virtue  had,  in  ber 
case,  as  in  ten  thousand  others,  never  been 
applied ;  and  the  result  was  what  common  sense 
might  tell  us  was  likely  enough  to  followfrum 
the  deficiency,~-a  defiaency.  by  the  way,  which 
is  felt  more  generally  than  it  is  tmderalood,  and 
which  will  continue  to  be  so  fell,  with  all  its 
hateful  consequences,  till  our  theories  of  popular 
education  are  improved. 

But,  be  this  at  it  may,  the  unfortunate  Jessie 
Phillips  rose  on  the  morning  after  the  first 
shadow  of  snspicion  bad  fallen  upon  her  (and 
of  which  too  she  was  perfectly  aware)  with  a 
spirit  strangely  buoyant  with  renovated  hope, 
and  only  wondering  that  she  could  ever  have 
made  herself  *' so  eery  miserable  about  it."  Let 
it  not  be  thought,  however,  that  the  poor  girl 
was  become  indifferent  to  the  blessing  of  an 
unsullied  name.  So  far  was  this  from  being 
the  case  that,  contradictory  as  it  may  ^pear, 
she  would  rather  have  lain  down  agam  on  her 
humble  pillow,  there  to  breathe  ber  last  sigh, 
than  live  to  meet  the  obloquy  which  she  well 
knew  must  fall  upon  ber,  were  not  all  danger 
of  it  to  be  avoided  by  her  appearing  at  once 
as  the  wife  of  Frederic  Dallon.  But  such  was 
her  perfect  and  entire  confidence  in  him,  that 
the  idea  of  his  refusing  to  ratify  the  promise 
so  repeatedly  and  so  solemnly  given,  wnen  she 
should  demand  its  performance,  never  entered 
her  head  for  a  single  moment.  She  feared  he 
might  be  vexed  by  the  necessity  for  hastening 
the  ceremony,  which  be  bad  told  her  it  would 
be  advantageous  to  delay  as  long  as  possible, 
and  this  fear  might  have  annoyed  her  but  for 
one  dear  precious  thought.  ''When  he  said 
that  last,"  she  murmured  to  herself  unheard 
b^  all,  "when  he  said  that  last,  he  knew  not 
ius  poor  Jessie  was  in  the  way  to  present  bin 
widi  AM  uul" 


CUAPTER  XVIL 


■MB  moRT  Tsouetm  aiot  ttie  result  or  them — tub  wateriko  bugnkt  of  deepbrook  appiars 

FIXBO  AT  LAST— Aim  TBE  B8AS0NS  FOR  IT. 


hasfm  Phtllips  was  not  the  only  person 
whose  rest  was  disturbed,  daring  the  night 
vaicb  succeeded  Lady  Mary  Weyland's  party 

TOt.  I. 


by  meditating  on  the  scene  which  had  occurred, 
in  the  shawl  dcpartmcot  at  its  conclusion,  tf 
Frederic  Dalton  and  bis  sister  Ellen  did  not 
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lay  awake  throogfa  the  whole  llve-loDg  nidit 
as  she  did,  they  closed  uot  their  eyes  till  a 
painful  hour  or  two  had  been  passed  in  medi- 
talion  on  the  probable  conseqneaces  of  the  in- 
cident which  bad  made  known  a  secret  that  bad 
hitherto  been  so  very  carefully  hid.  As  for  the 
hero  of  the  adventure  htmseu,  he  was  one  of 
the  very  last  young  gentlemen  in  the  world 
who  could  have  given  the  bosiuess  a  second 
thought,  if  the  destruction  of  the  poor  girl's 
character  had  been  the  only  danger  to  be  feared 
from  it.  He  was  certainly  fond  of  Jessie,  and 
actually  believed,  himself,  that  he  was  passion- 
ately io  love  with  her ;  but  as  for  being  reauced  by 
this  passion  to  such  a  degree  of  latuily  as  to 
conceive  for  ao  instant  that  her  life  or  death, 
her  well-beiog  in  this  world  or  the  next,  or 
any  other  imaginable  contingency  respecting  heri 
could  be  reasonably  put  in  competition  with 
&ny  thing,  however  trifling,  that  specially  and 
indiTiduuly  concerned  himself,  no  such  idea 
ever  entered  his  head  lor  a  single  instant.  But 
he  was  annoyed  by  what  had  occurred,  for 
reasons  with  which  poor  little  Jessie  had  no- 
thing to  do.  He  had  little  or  no  doubt  that  his 
sister  Ellen  detested  bim  as  heartily  as  he 
detested  her;  and,  with  this  persuasion  actively 
alive  within  him,  he  could  not  doubt  that  what 
she  had  witnessed  would  be  repeated  by  ber 
with  all  possible  exaggeration,  and  precisely  in 
the  quarters  where  it  would  be  most  likely  to 
do  him  injury.  Nay,  so  excited  did  he  become 
while  meditating  on  the  mischief  that  might 
possibly  ensue,  that  he  contrived,  ere  he  jell 
asleep,  to  work  himself  op  into  a  belief  that 
Ellen  was  aware  how  absolutely  determined 
he  was  that  she  should  never  profit  by  being 
placed  next  in  succession  to  bim,  and  tnat  the 
roost  obvious  and  natural  use  for  her  to  make 
of  the  discovery  at  Lady  Mary's  would  be  to 
make  it  known  to  every  marriageable  woman 
within  his  reach.  He  vttered  a  mghtfol  male- 
diction upon  her  innocent  head  as  this  idea  oc- 
curred to  him,  and  at  length  closed  his  eyes 
under  the  soothing  influence  of  a  resolution 
suddenly  taken,  but  likely  enough  in  bis  pre- 
sent  state  of  mind  to  be  steadfastly  kept. 

As  to  poor  Ellen  herself,  ber  share  in  the 
business  was  already  painful  enough,  though 
she  was  far  from  guessing  all  the  misery  it 
threatened.  The  very  high  opinion  she  bad 
hitherto  entertained  of  Jessie  PbiUips  now  seemed 
to  torn  against  her,  and  she  felt,  natorally  enough 
perhaps,  that  little  as  she  had  actually  disco- 
vered which  could  strictly  be  called  criminal, 
it  was  sufficient  to  forfeit  a  larger  portion  of 
esteem  than  it  would  have  cost  one  who  had 
been  previously  less  honoured  fur  good  conduct. 
As  to  her  brother's  share  in  the  adventure, 
it  was  quite  impossible  that  she  could  be  equally 
surprised  at  it;  for  earnestly  as  she  would 
have  wished  to  keep  herself  in  the  dark  on  the 
subject,  it  was  totally  impossible  that  she  could 
have  lived  thus  long  in  the  belief  that  harsh- 
ness to  bis  sisters  was  his  only  fault.  But,  had 
her  worthless  brother  known  her  a  little  better, 
he  would  have  been  spared  the  aunoyance  of 
believing  that  his  character  was  likely  to  be 
injured  in  the  public  estimation  by  Ellen's  be- 
coming acquainted  with  his  delinquencies.  If 


half  her  hours  of  wakefulness  were  given  to 
lamentation  for  the  falling  away  of  ber  beaa- 
tiful  favourite,  the  other  half  was  divided  iato 
meditafinns  on  the  best  mode  of  making  her 
poor  mother  aware  that  her  rancb-admirea  dis- 
cretioo  was  not  sufficient  to  keep  her  froa 
danger  without  the  aid  of  matmul  watchfU- 
ness,  and  on  the  most  effectual  manner  of  pment- 
ing  the  attention  of  others  from  being  calM 
to  the  fact  by  the  almost  inevitable  aUentiMi 
of  ber  own  manner  towards  her. 

While  revolving  all  these  matters  in  ber 
heart,  she  suddenly  remembered  the  scene  wbick 
she  had  witnessed  in  the  cottage  of  Jessie  m 
the  day  she  had  entered  it  with  the  two  Miss 
Lewises.  She  remembered  tbe  words  of  the 
idiot  girl,  the  vehement  ablation  of  Jessie*  ai 
the  uore  whii^  they  had  seen  as  they  r^ 
treated  from  Ae  bouse.  The  slidilest  lav  of 
light  can  make  nuny  things  visible,  which 
without  it  may  remain  concealed  from  evefv 
eye.  The  more  she  thought  of  what  had  thea 
passed,  the  more  she  became  convinced  thUit 
was  indeed  Frederic  whom  they  had  then  xea: 
and  that  it  was  Frederic,  and  no  odier,  wb« 
bad  been  paying  Jessie  tbe  vi»t  which  ka4 
caused  her  such  violent  emotion. 

No  sooner  did  she  fi<el  convinced  of  this, 
than  the  project  which  had  occurred  to  her  of 
visiting  the  mother  of  Jessie,  momittng  to  her 
sick  chamber,  and  whi»ering  a  caution  aguasl 
so  vei^  young  a  girl  oeing  permitted  to  lil 
alone  in  tbe  room  below,  was  abandoned.  She 
could  not  endure  the  idea  of  running  the  mk 
of  again  disturbing  her  worthless  brotoer  tbeie. 
and  ker  eyes  closed  upon  the  resolotioB  of 
sending  to  the  unfortunate  girl  herself  a  reqaeit 
that  sue  would  come  to  her.  Could  sbe  cot- 
trive  to  make  her  feel  the  tremendous  risk  ibe 
was  running  by  receiving  the  insulting  atten- 
tions of  Frederic,  she  thou^t  that  evm  novil 
migbt  not  be  too  late  to  save  her. 

Of  the  three  steadfast  purposes  thus  decided 
upon  at  night,  there  was  not  one  abandoDcd  i> 
tbe  morning,  despite  the  proverb  which  predictt 
a  different  result  to  the  resolutions  so  forwd. 

Poor  Jessie,  who  awoke  with  a  flushed  thttk 
and  fevered  head,  though,  perhaps,  the  noH 
eager  to  perform  tbe  promise  she  nad  made  to 
herself,  being  the  least  of  a  free  agent,  ^ 
the  last  to  obtain  tbe  interview  upon  wbicb  ske 
bad  fixed  ber  hopes;  while  Frederic,  who,  oa 
tbe  contrary,  had  the  least  difficulty  to  «- 
counter,  was,  as  might  be  e^)ected,  tbe  firtt 
who  put  bis  scheme  into  action,  Whit  tw 
scheme  was  will  be  seen  in  tbe  sequel,  w 
sooner  was  the  family  breakfast  radod,  and  ibe 

Earty  that  had  partaken  of  it  dispersed,  than  youf 
laltoo  strolled  into  the  village  and  twisiias 
about  a  little  throtich  an  orchud,  and  somi 
a  farm-yard,  to  avoid  the  danger  of  pasaiBS  be- 
fore Mr.  Lewis's  house,  he  presented  himsdl 
beneath  the  pretty  rustic  porch  of C^>***"*^" 
well.  Now  Frederic  Dalton  knew  P«5*^ 
wdl  that  the  worthy  obtain  never  feilej  » 
repair  to  the  little  reading-room  of 
library  every  morning  of  bis  life;  for  tbm  * 
was  sure  to  find  a  p«»er  of  the  day  befow. 
left  there  by  mail  during  tbe  night  (for «« 
said  library  was  the  post-office  also),  and  im 
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buDg  die  first  to  open  this  daily  paper  was  an 
object  sufficiently  important  to  make  the  break- 
Tatt  of  Capt&iD  Maxwell  a  very  punctual  one. 
The  youns  man  had  also,  somehow  or  other 
acquired  the  infonuation  that  Mrs.  Maxwell 
was  as  constant  in  her  daily  visit  to  her  lardor, 
het  diinr,  and  suni^  other  domestic  depart* 
MRti  of  die  bonsebold,  as  the  captain  to  the 
leading-room,  and  it  was  therefore  with  the 
most  perfect  assurance  of  finding  the  yonog 
lady  of  the  family- disengaged  that  be  now  ap- 
poached  her  dwelling.  Why  it  was  that  this 
very  important  visit  was  made  to  Miss  Maxwell^ 
in  preference  to  either  of  the  other  young  ladies 
who  would  have  been  etfually  well  pleased  to 
receive  it,  ^ould  tak^  more  time  to  explain 
at  fiill  lei^^  than  it  is  necessary  to  give  to  it. 
Moat  certainly  it  was  not  because  he  liked  her 
better.  He  considered  Lucy  Lewis  as  infinitely 
better  looking^  and  Agatha  Mortimer  a  hundred 
tiMS  more  elegant  But  there  was  business  like 
nay  ol  doing  every  thing  in  Martha  Maxwell 
which  gave  nim  a  sort  of  confidence  in  her 
bringing  matters  rapidly  to  a  conclusion,  which' 
at  the  present  moment  was  his  especial  object; 
tnd  tots  it  was  which  probably  led  to  his 
turning  his  8t«pa  in  this  direction  in  prefnenoe 
to  any  other. 

It  may,  perhaps,  appear  strange  that  a  young 
gmdeman,  in  die  position  of  Mr.  Frederic  Dal- 
ton,  conscious  of  greM  personal  attraction,  and 
•eeoe  as  entail  could  make  him  of  so  goodan 
e^e  as  few  of  the  first  county  families  would 
disdain  to  ally  themselves  wilh— it  may  appear 
strange  that  an  individual,  thus  favoured  alike 
hy  Nature  and  Fortune,  should  feel  aoy  doubt 
as  to  the  certainty  of  bis  being,  at  any  time, 
able  to  obtain  a  fair  hand  in  marriage,  even 
tbongh  his  afi'air  with  Jessie  Phillips  wrre  un- 
fwtualely  to  be  made  pnblio.  To  explain  this 


mystery  fully  would  require  a  more  ample  and 
accurate  memoir  of  the  early  life  and  adven- 
tures of  the  said  Mr.  Frederic  Dalion  than  it 
would  be  at  all  necessary,  or  at  all  agreeable, 
to  give.  His  dissolute  habits  had  been  of  that 
worst  kind  which  often  remain  unguessed  at 
and  unknown  by  reason  of  their  very  vileness 
and  degradation.  The  only  individual  who  realty 
knew  young  Dalton  thoroughly  was  Dick  Bax- 
ter, because  he  alone  of  ail  his  friends  and 
acquaintance  was  bad  enough  to  be  his  com- 
panion and  associate  in  a  multitude  ol  adven- 
tures which,  if  generally  known,  would  cer- 
tainly have  closed  the  doors  of  every  tolerably 
respectable  family  man  against  bim.  Ol  ibis  iie 
was  himself  perfectly  aware,  and.  till  ho  com- 
mitted the  great  imprudence  of  yielding  to  bis 
inelinadm  for  poor  Jessie,  bis  native  pariah 
and  his  fadier's  house  had  never  been  made 
the  theatre  of  his  libertine  e»lott5.  Neverthe- 
less, had  the  destrut^ion  of  Jessie  Phillips  been 
a  solitary  sin,  his  confidence  in  his  own  powers, 
and  in  the  infiuence  he  had  already  obtained 
in  more  than  one  fair  bosom,  might  have  given 
faim  courage  to  brave  its  disclosure:  but  be  felt 

Eretty  sure  that  if  this  afiur  got  wind  before 
e  had  secured  a  wife,  the  blaze  ofreprobation 
which  it  would  occasion  would  be  likelv  enough 
to  commanicate  to  much  that  bad  hitherto  re- 
mained concealed,  and  that  the  train  once 
kindled,  he  might  find  himself  pointed  at  from 
one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other  as  a  Ubcr- 
line,  with  whom  no  respectable  family  would 
connect  itself,  it  was  this  fear  or  ralher  this 
conviction,  which  now  decided  him  to  delay 
no  longer,  but  at  once  to  secure  himself  from 
ihc  tcrroE  which  harassed  him  bevood  at)  else, 
namely,  that  of  seeing  Ellen  likely  to  take  his 

filace,  or  of  only  being  thought  likely,  even 
or  an  honr,  of  taking  it. 


Chapter  XVIIL 


A  umi  FSMnmn  agitation,  pouowm  by  a  good  deai.  of  pEMnnm  cubverness. 


Tax  answers  which  Frederic  Dalton  received 
to  his  various  questions  from  'the  servant  who 
ffftMi  Captain  Maxwell's  door  to  him  were  in 
*U  respects  precisely  what  he  wished :  "Master 
»  out "  "  Missis  is  busy. "  "  Miss  is  in  the 
neakfasUparlour. "  To  the  breakfast-parlour, 
nerefore,  ne  repaired,  and  found,  as  he  expecl- 
w>  the  Uir  one  he  sought,  **Mnts  papa,  ■lans 
•Miaii,"  and  apparently  quite  at  leisure  to  hear 
My  thing  that  it  might  be  bis  wish  to  say. 

Mattha  Maxwell  was  by  no  means  the  most 
jwlently  enamoured  of  Sir.  Frederic  Dalton's 
^  adorers;  but  she  fidgeted  a  little,  and  co- 
Y>ni  a  good  deal,  on  preceiving  that  be  sat 
down  beside  her  on  the  sofa  with  the  air  of 
^  who  had  some  particular  object  in  coming 
wie.  Nor  did  be  leave  her  long  in  doubt  as 
to  what  that  object  might  be. 

**Tbe  finding  vou  alone,  dearest  Martha,"  be 
'>*KU,  "is  a  blessing  which  1  receive  as  an 
ftMienient  for  all  the  misery  I  have  been  suffer- 
IBS  this  morning.  Oh,  Martha!  you  lilUe  diink 
*bai  a  tremendous  scene  I  have  gone  through !' 

"What  scene,  Mr.  Dalton?'.'  returned  ihe 


young  lady,  a  good  deal  agitated.  <*Yoa  really 

terrily  me  I" 

"Compose  yourself,  my  dearest  Martha!" 
said  the  young  man,  taking  her  hand  wilh  an 
air  of  the  most  soothing  gentleness;  "compose 
yourself,  and  prepare  to  hear  me  speak  wilh 
my  lips  what  my  eves  must  have  told  yon  a 
thousand  times  already;—!  love  you,  Martha! 
But  you  have  long  known  this;  aad  may  I  not 
say,  dearest,  that  yon  have  not  so  received  that 
knowledge  as  to  leave  me  utterly  without  hope?" 

"  Surely,  Mr.  Dalton,  this  avowal  is  very 
sudden,"  relumed  Miss  Maxwell,  looking  and 
feeling  very  genuinely  surprised. 

"Gracious  Ucavcni  Have  1  then  been  mis- 
taken ?"  he  exclaimed,  in  the  most  impassioned 
tone  imagindile.  *UIavo  I  fancied  royselt  un- 
derstood, while,  in  fact,  you  have  been  ignorant 
of  all  that  has  been  passing  in  my  soniT  Alas! 
alasi  how  dreadfully  have  I  deceived  myself! 
Martha!  your  manner, yonrwonls,yoDr8ccent3i, 
distract  inel" 

Martha  Maxwell  was  much  too  straightforward 
a  person  to  wish  to  deceive  any  one,  and  she 
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immediately  put  a  stop  to  the  yoang  man's  la- 
ineatations  by  saying,  with  as  nmcb  eomposnre 
as  she  could  muster,  "  No,  Mr.  Frederic  Dal- 
Ion,  1  do  not  believe  yon  have  been  deceiving 
yourself.— that  is,  not  entirely,  1  hardly  know 
exactly  what  I  on^t  to  say,  hot  I  did  not  mean 
to  deny  that  I  have  sometimes  thought  yon— 
yuo  were  partial  to  me." 

"  Partial  to  you  I  Good  Heaven,  what  a  phrase  I 
Say,  rather,  that  von  Itnow  1  adore  yont  Bat 
what  you  do  not  know,  mv  beloved  girl,— what 
it  is  aosolutely  impossible  that  yon  should  know, 
is  the  torture  and  torment  in  which  I  have  liv> 
ed,  because  I  tiave  for  months  felt  certain  that 
my  father  had  views  for  me  destnictive  of  all 
my  dearest  hopes.  This  day— this  dreadful  day, 
has  proved  that  I  was  right  1  was  closeted 
with  him.  my  dearest  Martha,  for  a  honible 
hour,  before  the  familv  assembled  to  breakfast, 
in  order  that  1  might  be  told  of  the  prodigioos 
hapfiiness  that  was  in  store  for  me  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  only  daughter  and  heiress  of  one 
of  his  oldest  friends !  Gaess  what  were  ray  feel- 
ings! I  knew  not  what  to  do  nor  what  to  say. 
If  1  declared  at  once  my  love  for  you,  1  doubts 
ed  not  that  my  father,  in  the  hnmonr  he  tb^ 
was,  wontd  utter  a  positive  command  that  1 
never  should  enter  yonr  father^  hoose  again. 
4Jh.  it  was  dreadful!  Can  yon  not  imagine  ray 
0afirrings9  " 

"  You  have  then  left  him  in  the  belijof  that 

J'OQ  intend  to  obey  his  wiUf "  said  the  young 
ady,  looking  a  little  pale. 

"Good  Heaven,  no!  How  can  you  believe  me 
such  a  wretch  ?  No !  But  I  did  not  name  you, 
my  beloved  Martha!  I  only  told  him  that  my 
aifections  were  already  engaged,  and  that  it 
was  impossible  1  could  ever  con^y  with  his 
wishes. 

*'And  what  said  he?"  demanded  the  anxioas 
girl,  her  varying  complexion  shewing  plainly 
enough  how  deep  was  the  interest  she  look  in 
the  question. 

"He  said,"  replied  Dalton,  "what  has  been 
a  thousand  times  said  before  by  old  men,  to 
tortnre  the  hearts  of  young  ones.  Ue  said  that 
it  would  be  his  duty  to  prove  to  me  that  he 
could  be  as  steady  in  doing  what  was  right  as 
I  in  doin^  what  was  wrong.  That  he  knew 
the  charming  person  he  had  chosMi  was,  in 
every  respect,  calculated  to  do  roe  honour  and 
to  make  me  happy,  and  that  he  would  never 
give  his  consent  to  my  marrying  any  other." 

"And  why  do  you  come  to  tell  me  all  this, 
Mr.  Dalton?"  replied  the  yonug  lady,  in  a 
tone  of  very  malter-of-fact  common  sense.  "I 
will  not  deny,  that  had  you  asked  me  to  marry 
yoD,  with  the  consent  of  your  father  and  die 
approbation  of  all  your  family,  1  should  have 
listened  to  the  avowal  of  your  affection  with 
pleasure;  but  as  it  is,  I  cannot  but  say  that  1 
wish  yon  had  never  named  the  subject  to  me 
at  all;  and,  certainly,  I  hope  that  yon  never 
will  recur  to  it  again.  You  have  my  best  wishes 
for  yonr  happiness,  and  I  must  now  beg  of  you 
to  go  away,  as  1  should,  like,  if  you  please, 
lo  go  to  my  own  room  before  mamma  comes  in." 

It  would  be  diiBcuIt  to  describe  the  rage  and 
disappoiutmcnt  wliich  took  possession  of  yoong 
Dalton  as  he  listened  lo  these  reasonable  words. 


He  bad  net  only  felt  well  assured  that  vmj 
young  lady  in  the  parish  was  in  love  with  him, 
which  to  a  certain  degree  was  anqncttkMiabiy 
true,  but,  to  this  moment,  be  had  firmly  heUercd 
also  that  the  paasions  he  had  inspirM 
every  instance,  as  vehement  as  out  of  the  » 
happy  Jessie  Phillips,  and  that  not  one  meat 
them  all  could  have  retained  safBcient  couaBil 
of  herself,  upon  hearing  him  confess  his  love, 
to  enable  her  to  apeak  as  Martha  Maxwell  kai 
now  done.  His  purpose  was  to  have  wroia^ 
upon  her  feeling,  by  meuis  of  hia  own  vdw- 
meul  love  and  the  difficulties  which  attended 
it,  so  as  to  induce  her  to  promise  that  if  Ba- 
thing else  could  be  done  mc  wonid  elope  with 
hha,  tmsting  to  the  affection  of  tbe  paieals,  m 
both  sides,  for  forgiveness,  when  <be  deed  ma 
done.  But  now  he  hegui,  with  equal  astoniik- 
ment  and  indignation,  to  doubt  if  his  inflaeaet 
with  the  too-moch-htmoored  fair  one  woaM 
suffice  to  obtain  any  promise  of  the  kind:  w> 
vertheless,  he  was  quite  snre  and  perhaps  W 
was  right,  that  Martha  Maxwell  was  a  gMd 
deal  in  love  with  him,  though  not  quite  so  ^ 
traeUdlf  as  be  had  imagined,  and,  after  oae 
^rt  moment  of  reflection,  he  determined  npea 
not  putting  himself  nndo:  the  awkvaid  neces- 
sity of  making  another  visit  of  precisely  ^ 
same  kind,  withont  first  making  a  vipiFHi 
effort  to  obtain  what  he  wanted  from  this.  Wki 
she  rose,  therefore,  to  leave  the  room,  ezkai- 
ing  her  hand  as  she  did  so  to  bid  him 
well,  he  seized  the  hand,  and  held  it  inavn^ 

Eassionale  grasp,  so  as  effectually  to  prenal 
er  escaping  and  then  poured  forth  a  rhapsody 
of  love,  which  it  was  difficult,  not  to  say  im- 
possible, for  any  young  lady  to  listeo  to  wilk 
indifference,  especially  when  her  own  heart  had 
very  decidedly  received  **  a  hit  from  CapU*! 
bolt,"  throogh  the  ejres  of  him  who  uttered  it 
Martha  Maxwell  certainly  did  not  listen  lo  Ficd. 
eric  Dalton  with  indifference;  on  the  coatrar; 
for  a  minute  or  two  ahe  actually  trembled  fn» 
head  to  foot,  and  tears,  a  very  nnusnal  ctroin- 
stance  with  her,  for  she  was  by  no  meaas  a 
sentimental  person,  started  to  her  eyes,  as  tbe 
listened  to  nis  touching  picture  of  the  aiaciT 
be  should  endure  if  torn  from  ker,  the  oalj 
woman  he  had  ever  loved,  in  order  lo  becow 
the  husband  of  one  whom  of  neoessi^  he  MM 
ever  al^r  as  the  cause  of  the  aeparalionl 

"lie  thon^t  is  dreadful  1"  he  exchiaci 
assaulting  his  forehead  with  Ins  olenehed  fiA 
**  It  is  more  than  I  can  bearl  Consent  to 
■with  me,  and  put  my  hap|Miiess  beyond  tat 
reach  of  fate,  or-"  and  again  he  attacked  hii 
forehead,  "I  will  release  mysdf  from  life  by 
my  own  handl" 

What  word  or  what  look,  what  aotioB  « 
what  accent,  it  was  which,  during  the  ce«M 
of  this  concluding  rant,  fell  v^u  the  ear  w 
eye  of  Martha  MaxweU  as  something  ihit 
raged  tfie  modesty  of  nature,  I  know  nat.  w 
most  certain  is-it  that  sometkiitg  did.  ne^B 
of  passionate  feeling  which  seemed  threaMii^ 
to  overwhelm  her  suddenly  stopped.  *'»**'J 
looked  at  him  with  an  earnestness  thai  mm 
more  of  scrutiny  than  love  in  it  Of  this,  how- 
ever, he  was  in  no  degree  conscious,  bst,  iy 
coiviog  that  sho  fixed  her  good-lookiag  ■of' 
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ligfDt  bUck  eyes  upon  him  more  earnestly  than 
sbe  had  ever  done  befor^.  he  thought  he  had  cun< 
ipiered,  and  began  again  with  redoubled  ene^y, — 

"YoD  are  silent,  my  lovely  Uartha!  Ah!  let 
me  interpret  that  genue  silence  into  consent  to 
my  wishes!  Be  mine,  promise,— wear  to  be 
mael  Swear  to  me,  my  beloved,  dutt  yoa  will 
aeconpaDy  me  to  Scotland  as  soon  as  1  have 
imnged  every  thing  for  oar  departure.— Speak 
my  sweet  bve!  say,  will  yoo  promise  uisf 
My  life  bangs  on  your  reply." 

Martha  Maxwell  was  a  very  odd  girl,  tbougb 
nobody  guessed  it.  Her  father,  indeed,  now 
and  then  fancied  that  there  was  something  in 
her  a  little  out  of  the  common  way,  but  when- 
ever he  attempted  to  find  out  what  it  might  be 
defeated  Dim,  often  turning  out  very  par- 
(icalarly  stupid  on  his  hands  just  when  he  fan- 
cied sbe  had  betrayed  sometfiing  like  great 
anlesesi. 

If  her  own  father,  who .  wu  by  no  ineaDs  a 
doll  man,  could  not  make  her  out,  it  was  not 
very  likelv  that  Mr.  Frederic  Dalton  should,  and 
accordingly  he  blundered  now  moat  egregioosly. 

*>Let  me  reflect  a  little,  Mr.  Dalton,  before 
I  answer  you,"  said  Blartha  Maxwell,  suddenly 
filing  her  eyes  upon  the  ground,  irom  whence 
she  did  not  aeain  remove  them. 

*'And  how  long  is  this  tortore  of  suspense  to 
eadare?"  he  cned,  perfectly  satisfied  that, 
having  brought  her  to  cajiitolate,  he  should 
have  every  thing  his  ewu  way.  <*Say,— tell 
me,  deuestl  You  cannot  have  the  barhanty  to 
mf  me  long." 


*'NoI"  she  replied,  without  for  an  instant 
raising  her  eyes  to  his  face.  *'  I  will  not  keep 
you  long  in  uncertainty.  But  what  you  ask  is 
too  important  to  be  decided  upon  without  re* 
flection;  may  I  eommnnicate  yoor  proposal  to 
my  father?" 

''Good  Heavens!  No!"  be  replied,  with  con- 
siderably less  of  tenderness  than  haste;  "  that 
woold  be  to  plunge  me  into  all  the  difficulties 
I  wish  to  avoid." 

"  Well  then,"  returned  mildly,  but  with  looks 
still  fixed  npon  the  carpet,  "  I  will  only  consult 
my  own  heart,  and  will  tell  you  the  answer  it 
dictates  the  day  after  to-morrow." 

"Yon  are  a  tyrant  I"  he  said,  kissing  her 
hand  with  an  air  which  spoke  pretty  plainly 
his  confidence  in  the  gentle  feelings  which  were 
to  plead  for  him, "  but  I  must  submit  At  this 
same  hour,  belo^  Martha,  I  will  repeat  my 
visit  on  the  day  you  have  named.  FaiewdU ! 
farewenr 

These  words  were  accompanied  by  a  profu* 
sion  of  kisses  on  the  passive  hand  he  still  held, 
the  ardour  of  which  might  have  fluttered  some 
young  hearts  (as  conscious  of  the  seductive 
powers  of  the  performer  as  was  that  of  Martha) 
into  forgetfulness  of  the  bold  and  fearless  con- 
fidence with  which  this  advice  was  uttered. 
Bat  it  was  otherwise  with  Miss  Martha  Maxwell. 
She  bent  her  head  to  him  repeating  the  word, 
"Farewell!"  and  then  suddenly  added,— 

'^Hariil  my  mother!"  upon  which  he  darted 
off,  leaviu  her  in  possession  of  tin  mach>de- 
siied  comforts  of  soHtode  and  medit^on. 


Chaptes  XIX. 

A  TERBIBLE  MOMENT — A  STRONG  EFFORT— BOW  TO  BDLLT  TOUNO    LADIES   OF  HIOB  ANU  LOW  IIE6REE. 


At  an  early  hoar  of  that  same  morning,  Ellen 
Dalton  had  despatched  Ute  maid  that  waited 
Dpon  herself,  ana  Some  half-dozm  of  her  os- 
iers, to  desire  Jessie  Phillips  to  come  to  her 
immediaiely.  On  receiving  this  message,  which 
was  given  and  delivered  m  precisely  the  same 
words  which  had  been  used  a  hnndred  times 
before  when  she  had  been  summoned  to  some 
job  of  needlework  at  the  squire's,  Jessie  Phil- 
lips started,  and  coloured  as  if  either  some  great 
insolt  had  been  offered,  or  some  great  terror 
Allen  ap<Hi  her.  The  servant,  who  was  an  old 
uqnaintance,  looked  at  her  with  astonishment ; 
>be  looked  at  her  too,  poor  creature  t  with 
n^on.  With  the  tender  watchfulness  of 
love,  which  dirinks  from  causing  anxiety,  or 
pain,  or  peril  to  the  dear  centre  of  every  thought, 
Word,  and  deed,  Jessie  had  cautiously  concealed 
ber  situation  even  from  Frederic,  while  there 
was  no  possible  degree  of  inconvenience  or 
snflTeruis  which  sbe  would  not  have  endured 
ntlier  than  have  permitted  it  to  become  visible 
to  any  other.  Hitherto  the  care  and  caution 
widi  which  she  had  dressed  herself  had  pre- 
veoied  any  single  observation  being  made  upon 
her  altered  Sfflpearanee,  but,  at  the  entrance  of 
the  Kiss  Oaltons*  attendant,  she  was  totally 
onprepared  in  every  way  to  sustain  the  cha- 
racter nf  the  gay,  the  n^py,  the  fawn-like 
Jauie  Ptnllips,  with  any  tolenble  chance  of 


success.  The  fall  consctonsness  of  this  im- 
mediately came  upon  her,  and  she  fekshemnst 
immediately  decide  between  twa  lines  of  con- 
duct which  both  lay  open  heftwe  her.  She  must 
either  fall  prostrate  to  tfie  earth  at  once,  before 
the  eyes  of  all  who  bad  ever  known  her,  or 
she  must  lam  instantly  and  stand  at  bay,  tmst- 
ing  to  the  assistance  of  her  lover  to  sustain 
her  throogh  this  hour  of  trial,  and  to  bring  ber 
to  shelter,  safety,  and  hononr  at  last.  For  one 
terrible  moment  her  bodily  weakness  became 
such  as  to  render  it  [H-obable  that  the  struggle 
would  be  decided  by  this  means  alone.  But 
ever  in  the  midst  of  this  agony  there  was  a 
movement  of  hope  at  her  heart  that  enabled 
her  to  rally,  and  instantly  to  reply  with  equal 
eomposnre  and  decision  that  she  would  wait 
upon  Miss  D^lon  immediately. 

Without  exchanging  another  word  with  ber 
old  acquaintance,  Sophia  departed,  and  "  chewed 
the  cad"  of  a  good  many  fancies  before  she 
reached  the  squire's  mansion. 

"Jessie  Phillips  says  she'll  come  directly, 
Miss  Ellen,"  said  the  hand-maiden.  "Sbe  looks 
dreadfullv  ill.  poor  creature  I  and  Heaven  knows 
I  would  be  die  last  to  throw  a  stone  at  her  if 
she  has  got  into  troaUe:  but  if  ever  my  eyes 
saw  a  young  f;irl  look— look  as  she  ongnt  not 
to  look,  Miss  Ellen,  it  is  Jessie  Phillips." 

Ellen  coloured  violently,  and  said,  in  asome- 
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what  harsher  toDe  than  was  usaal  with  her, 
"  1  do  Dot  know  what  yon  are  talluDg  about, 
Sophia,  bat  1  am  very  busy,  and  I  ^mh.  yon 
would  leave  me  to  myself." 

The  waiting'inaid  knew  her  place  better  than 
to  say  any  more,  aod  retreated,  thinking  to 
herself  that  it  was  somettines  a  good  thio^  to 
be  a  favourite. 

Before  Ellen  had  fonnd  half  time  enough  to 
arrange  her  troubled  thoughts,  and  decide  upon 
what  she  should  say  to  Jessie  under  this  new 
aspect  of  affairs,  the  unhappy  girl  was  announc- 
eu.  Instead  of  entering,  however,  aa  Ellen  ex- 
pected, trembling  and  ready  to  sink  before  her, 
she  came  into  the  room,  closed  the  door  behind 
her,  and  advanced  towards  the  chair  in  which 
Miss  Dalton,  was  seated,  with  infinitely  le»s 
timidi^  instead  of  more,  than  was  usual  to  her. 

''You  sent  for  me,  Miss  Dalton,"  she  began, 

and  I  am  very  glad  to  come  to  ^on.  After 
what  passed  last  night,  I  could  wuh  for  no* 
thing  so  much  as  to  see  yon  and  explain  every 
thing. " 

"Explainl"  repeated  Ellen,  mournfully  shak- 
ing her  head. 

"Yes,  Miss  Ellen,  there  is  much— very  much 
to  be  explained  before  1  can  hope  that  you 
will  look  at  me  as  you  used  to  do.  Nay,  I 
well  know  that  there  is  much  to  be  excuwd 
and  for^ven  so  much  indeed,  that  I  will  not 
venture  to  be  my  own  advocate.  There  is  one 
who  will  plead  my  cause  better  than  I  can 
plead  it  myself,  and  to  whom,  I  well  know,  it 
will  be  a  pleasure  as  well  as  a  daty  to  place 
me  before  you  in  the  light  in  which  I  ought 
to  stand.  Miss  Dalton,  I  entreat  you  to  let  me 
see  your  brother  immediately,  and  in  your  pre- 
sence." 

**You  ask  what  it  is  not  possible  for  me  to 
grant,"  replied  Ellen,  in  considerable  agitation. 
"W  yon  seek  an  interview  with  my  brother, 
be  very  sure  that  he  will  not  approve  my  being 
present  at  it." 

"Miss  OaltonI"  said  Jessie,  with  solemn 
earnestness,  **l  coiyure  you,  by  all  yon  hold 
most  precious  npon  earth  and  m  heaven,  not 
to  renise  me  this  indulgence.  To  you  it  can 
bring  no  evil,  and  it  may  save  me  from  a  si- 
tuation ten  thousand  times  worse  than  death!" 

There  was  something  so  inexpressibly  touch- 
ing in  the  pale  beauty  of  the  youthful  face  (hat 
was  bent  upon  her  in  supplication,  that  Ellen 
for  a  moment  forgot  her  displeasure  and  the 
afHicting  cause  of  it,  and  answered  in  the  kind 
accents  of  former  days,  "What  is  it,  Jessie, 
that  yon  wish  me  to  do  for  you?" 

''I  wish  you.  Miss  Dalton,  to  request  the 
presence  of  yonr  brother  in  this  room." 

"Be  very  sure,  Jessie,"  reiterated  Ellen, 
"that  if  I  send  such  a  message  to  him  he  will 
decline  to  come;  and  were  it  otherwise,  did  I 
believe  that  he  woald  obey  my  snmmons,  [ 
confess  that  I  should  not  thmk  it  wise  to  send 
it  His  presence  at  this  moment  could  do  neither 
of  us  any  good." 

*'Let  not  all  the  years  of  condescending  kind- 
ness with  which  yon  have  honoured  me  end 
hy  yonr  refusing  me  so  small  a  boon  as  this!" 
said  Jntsie. 

<<Will  you  let  Sophia  teU  him,  Miss  Dalton, 


that  there  is  a  person  in  the  east  parlour  wbo  • 
wishes  to  speak  to  him  ?  But,  say  it,  if  yoa 
please,  withonl  mentioning  my  name."  ' 

There  was  a  sort  of  dignity  and  composore 
in  the  manner  with  which  Jessie  said  this  whick  I 
for  the  first  time  suggested  to  the  startled  Ellen 
the  idea  that  bw  brother  had*  pnhaps,  alreaij  I 
been  guilty  of  the  wild  imprudence  of  nakia;  ! 
her  his  wife.  This  thonght  caused  the  brif^u  I 
carnation  of  sudden  agitation  to  dye  her  cheeks.  ' 
and  for  a  moment  she  remained  wilhont  u-  | 
swerine  a  word.  i 

"Will  you  do  this.  Miss  Dalton?"  reiieraied 
Jessie,  in  the  same  steady  tone. 

'*Yes,  Jessie,  I  will,"  rq>lied  the  yoong  lady, 
deciding,  in  her  own  mind,  that  lor  all  Ibeir 
sakes  such  a  doubt  as  bad  now  suggested  itsetf  1 
ought  to  be  explained  as  speedily  as  passible.  ' 
"Yes,  I  will  send  for  my  broAer;  1  will  seaA  j 
the  message  in  the  words  you  suggest,  aa<l  H  I 
is  possible  he  mav  come. "   She  tMn  rang  the  | 
hen.   It  was  Sophia  who  answered  it,  and  u  ' 
whom  she  gave  the  message,  adding.  **ReflM».  . 
ber,  Sophia,  that  I  do  not  wish  you  to  tell  mj  I 
brother  who  is  [lure,  nor  that  yon  should  laet- 
tion  my  name  in  wy  way.  Do  yon  know  wbeie 
to  find  Mr.  Frederic?" 

"  I  have  this  moment  seen  him  come  in.  iMisi  I 
Ellen,  rented  dw  girl.  **1  think  he  is  in  Ae  | 
hall  srtll.'^  II 

''Then  hasten  hack  to  htm,  Sophia,"  said  ha  | 
young  mistress,  "and  take  care  to  give  the  i 
message  cautiously." 

Sophia,  who  was  dying  with  curiosity  to 
know  what  all  this  strange  mystery  meant,  it- 
termined  that  the  yonng  squire  should  not  re- 
fasc  the  invitation  from  any  fault  of  hers,  insdy  ! 
thinking  that,  if  he  accepted  it,  it  wonid  be 
strange  if,  with  a  very  quick  ear  outside  tk 
door,  she  should  fail  of  catching  some  slight 
bint  of  what  was  going  on  wiUiin  it;  and  u- 
cordingly,  she  managed  so  well,  that  Frederic 
Dalton,  unconscious  of  the  snare  that  was  Uid 
for  him,  walked  boldly  and  nnhesitatinglv  into  | 
the  little  parlour,  where  he  met  n  receptioa  ai  , 
unexpected  as  disagreeable.  The  figure  of  Jes- 
sie was  the.  only  one  he  at  first  perceived,  thai 
of  his  sister  being  concealed  by  a  laige  cabinet  ' 
of  minerals  near  the  door,  and  he  advaoced 
into  the  middle  of  the  room  without  keise  i 
aware  that  she  was  in  it,  exclaiming  braially 
enongh,  "  What  the  devil-  brin^  yon  here,  Je*-  | 
sie?  And  what  conld  put  it  into  yonr  sillv 
head  to  he  so  mad  as  to  send  for  mef " 

"No  choice  was  left  me,  Frederic  I"  saidtke  > 
wretched  giri,  simgeling  to  maintain  the  air  oi  i 
calm  confidence  which  she  thonght  befiltisg  i 
her  situation.   "  Your  sister"— and  bv  a  mow- 
ment  of  the  head  she  indicated  the  place  wbett 
Ellen  stood — "  your  sister  sent  for  dk,  and  I 
feel  that  she  has  a  right  to  know,  as  well  as 
die  rest  of  your  family,  tb.  Dalton,  the  laM  | 
on  which  we  stand  together." 

The  rage  of  the  violent  yonng  man  on  hfaritf 
these  words  was  again  such  as  to  defy 
description.  Ue  tnrned  towards  his  sister,  vtti 
tee*  clenched  and  eyes  glowing,  "I  vaitr- 
stand  it  all!"  he  exclaimed.  '•ContanpfibM 
plotter!  Delicate  young  lady!  Yon  saw  me  ke* 
a  pretty  giri  in  a  comer,  sweet  Hiss  Ellw, 
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yom  dioii$ht  you  should  like  to  find  out  all 
about  ii,  aod  rain  her  and  shame  me  I  It  is 
worthy  of  you,  Ellen  Dalton.  Do  1  not  know 
von?"  Ellen,  all  innocent  as  she  was,  trembled 
before  him;  be  saw  it,  and  went  ou,  **Nay,  I 
am  not  in  the  very  least  degree  surprised,— it 
is  precisely  what  1  should  have  ex|>ected  of 
yoa,  Alias  Ellen.  But  it  is  jost  possible,  my 
very  deUca(»4niiiided  aisler,  that  yon  may  find 
yetuaelf  thrown  eat  and  disappointed.  Uid 
yon  ever  happen  to  hear  of  a  mountain  briogiug 
forth  a  moose?" 

EUen  listened  to  all  thia  with  mingled  shame 
and  indignation;  hot  iesste  heard  it  with  hope 
that  increased  with  ever^  word.  Already  she 
had  heard  enoogh  to  brmg  instant  conviction 
(0  her  mind  that  the  geutle  Miss  Ellen,  whom 
for  years  she  had  almost  idolised,  was  exactly 
the  reverse  of  all  she  had  supposed  her  to  be; 
and  not  only  did  she  lament  that  die  had  con- 
descended to  obey  her  haughty  summons,  hot 
deeply  regretted  that  she  bad  paid  her  the  nnde- 
lerved  compliment  of  making  her  the  first  con- 
fidante of  her  brother's  engagement  with  herself. 
Perfa^  it  was  this  coarse-minded,  evil-spirited 
sister,  who  had  thus  loqg  prevented  the  gcoe- 
roos  Frederic  from  performiog  the  promise  he 
bad  so  solemnly  made?  Perhaps  it  was  EUea, 
whose  ill  offices  he  feared,  and  whose  opposi- 
tioD,  for  ber  sake,  he  had  dreaded  to  encoun- 
ter) Yet  still  there  was  something  doabtAil  in 
bis  eye  that  made  her  tremble,  and  she  waited 
for  ne  next  words  be  shoold  speak  as  if  more 
than  life  huog  upon  them.  Ellen,  meanwhile, 
strondy  felt  that  it  was  no  scene  for  her,  and 
tnrtiea  to  leave  the  room,  but  in  this  it  seemed 
that  ber  brother  intended  to  forestall  her,  for 
having  muttered  the  words,  "  Contemptible  old 
maid!"  be  suddenly  moved  towards  the  door. 
This  movement  at  once  roused  the  deluded 
Jessie  to  the  necessity  of  instantly  comiog  lo 
the  point,  and  (unworthy  as  Miss  Dalton  might 
be)  of  myhing  her  at  once  understand  in  what 
liut  she  waa  herself  for  the  Aiture  to  he  con- 
Merad  by  the  Dalton  family.  "No!  Frederic!" 
sbe  exctamied,  suddenly  placing  herself  between 
htm  and  the  door;  '*N'o  I  whatever  yon  may  think 
of  your  sister's  couduct,  dearest  Frederic,  it 
bis  become  your  houndeu  duty  now  to  defend 
nine.  Tell  her  at  once,  Frederic  Dalton,— tell 
her,  without  either  aabtafagfi  or  delay,  what 
and  who  1  am." 

"^Vhat  and  who  you  are,  my  pretty  dearl" 
culaimed  Frederic,  with  a  loud  laugh;  '*iipon 
9y  sou],  I  don't  think  I  know  any  thing  upon 
Aat  point  that  my  precious  sister  does  not  know 
theaihr}  not,  however,  that  I  have  the  slightest 
objeehon  to  state  fully  and  fairly  all  I  think  of 
yon,  and  that  is,  that  you  are  a  devilish  nice 

Sri,  and  a  very  good  girl  into  the  bargain,  ten 
oossnd  times  belter  than  she  is  in  every  way. 
And,  moreover,  for  her  particular  satisfaction,  and 
tor  yoors  loo,  my  pretty  lass,  I  am  quite  ready 
to  add,  that  if  Lady  Mary's  good  wine  made 
■H  frisky,  and  led  me  to  take  the  prodigious 
uberty  of  giving  you  a  kiss,  it  was  no  fault  of 
yours,  my  dear,  and  1  am  ready  and  willing  to 
Kfett  this  to  all  the  old  maids  in  the  parish, 
u  you  wish  it.  You  have  nothing  to  do,  but 
to  say  so,  and  I'm  off  in  a  minute." 


How  waa  this  artful  speech  to  he  answered 
by  the  astonished,  the  bewildered  Jessie?  Where 
was  now  all  the  strength  derived  from  Uie 
dignified  position  which  she  fancied  awaited 
her?  Was  this  jest?  Was  it  earnest?  Was  it 
only  a  continuation  of  his  former  policy?  Or 
was  it  the  announcement  of  a  degree  of  treacher- 
ous perfidy,  which  must  crush  her  under  the 
feet  of  all  men,  lower— a  thousand  fothoms 
lower— than  the  grave?  While  she  pondered 
u|>on  these  tremendous  questions,  and  gazed 
with  widely  distended  eyes  on  the  face  of  him 
who  seemM  to  stand  before  her  like  Uie  in- 
carnate image  of  the  destroying  angel,  Dalton, 
whose  progress  towards  the  door  her  shrinking 
figure  still  impeded,  bowed  to  her  with  a  laugh< 
ing  air  of  mock  humility,  and  then,  playfully 
clapping  his  hands  as  we  do  to  children  whom 
we  mean  to  frighten  into  running  away,  he 
said,  **  Pretty  Jessie,  1  must  positively  kiss  you 
again  if  you  do  not  decamp.  If  you  were  alone, 
my  pretty  lass,  I  should  not,  perhaps,  be  in 
such  a  hurry,  hu^  bein^  by  no  means  very  i 
partial  to  tlie  company  in  which  1  have  the 
ftonour  to  find  you,  I  must  beg  to  intimate  that 
I  insist,  yonna  woman,  upon  your  detaining 
me  no  longer. 

Jessie  Phillips  had  no  courage  left  to  resist 
this.  Had  sbe  understood  him  more  clearly, 
she  would  have  felt  less  bewildered,  and  per- 
haps more  decided ;  but  now  every  thing  seemed 
wrapped  in  doubt  and  mystery:  and,  feuful  of 
doing  mischief  to  what  sbe  still  believed  was 
the  common  cause  of  Frederic  and  herself,  she 
stood  back  to  let  him  pass. 

"Thank  vou,  kindly,  mv  pretty  maid,"  he 
said,  gaily  kissiug  his  hana  as  he  passed  her. 
*'I  hope  the  sweet  saint  with  whom  I  leave 
vou  wilt  not  quite  lecture  you  lo  death!" 
fhese  words  were  said  as  he  passed  dirough 
the  door,  and  Ellen  and  Jessie  were  again  alone 
together. 

Ilad  it  not  been  for  some  things  that  had 
been  uttered  by  Jessie  herself,  this  strange 
scene  wonld  have  produced  a  veiy  favourable 
eifect  in  her  behalf  on  the  mind  of  EUen.  It 
wonld  have  seemed  to  her  that  her  woribless 
and  unprincipled  brother  bad  taken  advantage 
of  the  familiar  terms  to  which  Jessie  had  been 
admitted  by  his  family,  and  that  she  had  re- 
ceived the  instilt  of  an  unwarranted  caress  from 
him,  when  he  had  been  excited,  as  he  had 
himself  suggested,  by  having  taken  more  wine 
than  ordinary.  This  might  have  happened  with 
little  or  no  impropriety  on  the  part  of  Jessie. 
But  how  was  Ellen  lo  account  for  the  young 
woman's  having  addressed  him  as  Frederic, 
dear  Frederic?  \  single  word,  the  utterance  of 
a  name,  seemed  but  slight  authority  upon  which 
to  withdraw  from  her  the  respect  and  esteem 
wbicb  years  of  good  conduct  had  produced. 
Nevertheless,  the  effect  of  it  was  as  strong  as 
it  was  involuntary.  The  sound  of  her  brother's 
name,  so  pronounced,  seemed  to  ring  in  her 
ears.  If  she  had  made  an  effort  to  conquer 
this  impresrion,  it  would  have  been  in  vain; 
but  she  could  not  even  attempt  it,  and  ^e  felt 
justified  in  withdrawing  herself  from  the  at- 
tempt she  had  meditated  for  the  protection  of 
her  former  favoarite,  by  deciding  that  she  was 
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either  too  ianooeDt  to  want  her  assistaoce,  or 
too  guilty  to  benefit  by  it  Witb  these  feelings 
she  turned  towards  the  unhappy  eiri,  and 
gnvely  said.  "You  may  go,  Jessie ;  1  have  no 
longer  any  inclination  to  lecture  you,  as  I  meant 
to  have  done,  on  the  danger  and  impropriety 
of  suffering  any  gentleman  to  take  a  liberty 
with  you.  Your  eyes  must  be  sulEciently 
openea  to  this  by  the  levity  of  Mr.  Frederic 
Dalton's  conduct.  I  have  no  more  to  say  on 
(he  subject." 

Jessie  was  aware  that,  at  this  moment,  there 
was  nothing  which  she  could  say  in  reply  which 
could  avail  her;  but  she  felt  an  indignant  con- 
sciousness of  injustice  done  her,  utoneh  she 
could  hardly,  at  this  moment,  accuse  Ellen  of 
being  a  party  to  it;  nevertheless,  it  cansed  her 
to  bend  her  beaotilbl  head  with  more  of  pride 
than  sorrow  as  she  obeyed  the  yoong  lady's 
wish  and  left  the  room. 


At  the  door  of  this  room,  or  rather  ensconc- 
ed at  the  entrance  of  a  dark  passage  which 
led  from  the  hall  to  the  ofBces,  the  am  of 
the  trembling  Jessie  was  seized  by  some  one 
whom,  for  an  instant,  she  did  not  recognise, 
for  her  eyes  were  full  of  tears.  But  in  the 
next  the  voice  of  Frederic  Dallon  sounded  in 
her  ears.  Not,  however,  as  heretofore,  intones 
bland  and  seductive  as  the  breath  of  love,  but 
hoane,  harsh,  and  hollow, — 

"Is  it  ^onr  purpose,  mad  woman,  as  you 
are,  to  drive  me  mad  loo?— A  little  more,  a 
very  little  more  imprudence  will  suffice  to  do 
it,  girl  I  Go  but  one  inch  farther  towards  be- 
traying me,  aadf  by  the  heaven  above  us,  I 
swear  that  I  will  shoot  myself  hofbre  your 
eyes  I " 

'*Nol  no  I  no  I  Nay  that  pitiful  Heaven  grant 
my  prayer,"  she  murmured  in  rnily,  "and 
permit  me  to  die  before  yours  I"  And  aa  she 
Spoke  she  souk  on  the  floor  at  his  feet. 

His  resolution  was  instantly  taken.  He  knew 
the  locale;  at  three  yards  distance  from  yihvn 
he  stood  an  ontwwd  door  opened  mpon  a 
court  snrronnded  by  wood-bouse,  dog-kennel, 
and  other  offices,  and  which  led  by  another 
door  to  a  path  used  only  by  the  gardener,  and 
which  wandered  away  through  the  shrabberies 
towards  the  park,  or  paddoCK,  that  sorroonded 
the  hoase.  The  catching  up  in  his  arms  the 
senseless  Jessie,  and  carryiu  her  into  this  pad- 
dock, by  the  route  above  described,  was  the 
work  of  a  moment.  But,  dwrt  as  was  the  time, 
it  was  suflicient  to  enable  Dalton  entirely  to 
recover  his  presence  of  mind.  Had  he  met  any 
stragglers  in  this  litt]e.freqiiented  path,  hewonid 
have  told  diem  that  he  was  bearing  the  poor 
girl  away  from  the  insnlts  of  his  sister  Ellen, 
which  had  first  thrown  her  into  hv^terics,  and 
theq  cansed  her  to  faint  away.  Bnt  if  more 
fortnnate,  and  that  he  met  nobody,  bis  part 
wonid  be  easier  still.  He  vox  more  fortunate; 
be  met  no  one  in  his  progress;  and  by  the  time 
he  bad  reached  the  Altle  gate  which  opened 
upon  the  paddock  Jessie  Phillips  had  recovered 
her  senses.  He  placed  her  on  the  grass,  with 
her  badiL  resting  aeainst  the  shrubbery  fence,  and 
then  stood  before  Mr  and  tbaa  addressed  her^ 


"Jessie  Phillips,  you  have  very  neariy  des- 
troyed me,  and  yonrself,  too.  My  preaeoce  of 
mind  has,  1  trust,  saved  us  both.  I  think  not 
that  your  fine  friend,  Hiss  Ellra,  will  be  in 
ba^te  to  interfere  again  in  your  abirs.  Bjr 
your  mad  conduct  you  have,  of  course,  baaiibod 

Joutself  from  -the  hoase.  Bnt  this  natters  little, 
t  may  in  some  degree  increase  year  difficulties, 
but  not  one-thousandth  part  ao  much  aa  }n 
deserve.  1  bad  arranged  every  thing;  you bve 
disarranged  it  all.  Whether  all  my  etforts  will 
now  prevent  destruction  from  falling  oa  too, 
1  know  not.  All  may  yet,  perhaps,  depend 
upon  your  ovn  future  conduct.  Of  coorse,  I 
must  not  see  yoo.  It  may  be  months,  pcfha|M, 
before  1  can  venture  to  come  near  you  agam. 
lliat  is  one  ef^t  of  your  disobedience  to  bt 
instructions,  to  my  fond  caireaties!  WbedMr. 
indeed,  I  shall  ever  see  yon  again,  ntvst  itfeaA 
entirely  upon  yourself.  The  slightest  eSitrt  oa 
yonr  part  either  to  see  or  hold  coaamoaieatiaa 
with  me  of  any  kind  will  instantly  eaose  »e 
to  leave  the  kmgdom.  And  in  that  case,  Imi 
me,  I  will  bring  home  a  wife  whose  good  mac 
shall  not  have  been  destroyed  by  her  own  hot- 
beaded  imprudence,  before  I  have  sheltered  ber 
by  my  own.  You  hear  me,  Jessie,  and,  as  a 
friend,  I  counsel  you  to  believe  and  to  remember 
my  words.  M^e  no  effort  to  write  to  ne. 
less  yon  wonld  wish  to  have  it  said,  byalltke 
Mrish;  that  Jeftie  Phillips  was  trying  tt  n 
the  smiles  of  the  yoong  squire,  but  thai  ke 
turned  a  deaf  ear  to  her,  as  she  deserved ;  for, 
be  very  sore,  1  will  send  hade  »ny  letter  yoi 
may  write  to  me  unopened.  All  this  yoi  ban 
brought  upon'yoarself.  Beware  bow  you  « 
on ! "  As  he  pronounced  the  last  words,  m 
sprung  over  die  fence,  against  which  he  baJ 
rested,  and  following  (mother  tnm  in  the  wt\i 
was  out  of  sight  in  a  moment. 

The  young  man  was  quite  right.  The  wrel^ 
ed  ^ri  had  beard  every  word  be  had  taii 
bat  wiA  nerves  too  shaken,  and  strength  lo* 
much  exhausted,  to  interruirt  him:  nor  was  H 
lilt  be  was  out  of  sight,  and  absolately  be^oM 
her  reach,  that  she  remembered  bow  noeriy 
impossible  he  had  now  made  it  for  her  to  cam' 
municate  to  him  the  important  secret  upon  whia  I 
she  fancied  (poor  soull)  that  so  muck  dmcM- 
ed.   This  was  her  first  and  foremost  grief; 
the  fatal  fact  itself;  not  the  appalling  *^rtMn 
that  she  was  about  to  give  birth  to  a  poor  liwe  i 
being,  vrho  had  no  right  to  call  any  man  fann.  | 
It  was  not  Ikit  duU  pressed  upon  ber  Mut 
with  the  heavy  weight  of  despair;  bat  it  «» 
the  naspeakable  misery  of  not  being  aUe  U 
communicate  the  tidings  to  the  hard,  coM,  w 
rupted  heart  of  Frederic  Daltmil  Having  dwelt 
on  this  idea  till  her  reason  seemed  to  waw 
under  the  suffering  it  occasioned,  she  suddtw  . 
recalled  his  altered  looks  and  words  dBriasn*  ' 
past  meeting,  and  then,  strange  to  say,  for  IM  j 
first  time,  with  any  thing  like  distiodaesi.  ■ 
doubt  snddenly  shot  through  her  heart  as  W 
the  possibility  diat  miv  thing  she  (>»  dj* 
could  have  eaused  him  to  speak  so  harshly,  a 
bis  love  for  her  still  continned  as  great  as  ewn 
It  was  after  e«dnring  the  pang  which  this  ibo^ 
prodoMd,  for  about  half  a  minute,  that 
for  die  first  tine  on  that  memorable  day,  >v 
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Mt  hemW  to  blana.  '1  htm  beoi  angry  with 
Ut  sister,"  she  Sftid,  "and  bo  great  mndnr. 
If  it  is  a  MR,  it  is  a  yery  natoral  one.  Bat 
dara  I  have  doubts  of  him?~of  him,  my  own 
dear,  matchless  Frederic  ?  Well  might  lie  re* 
pruch  met  1  have  deserved  it  all,  and  ten 
times  more,  if  it  were  possible,  for  daring  to 
fitacy  Uiat  my  noble-hearted  Frederic  could  be 
wrong  I"  Wneifaer  Ais  pertinacious  belief  in 
•ae  who  had  already  proved  himself  so  utterly 
base  was  ^ite  geonioe,  or  wiUhlly  eluug  to  bv 
a  mind  that  seemed  already  stroggliog  witk 
Dudaess,  it  is  impossible  to  say;  but  certain  it 
is,  that  uistead  or  permitting  herself  to  meditate 
OB  her  own  miserable  condition,  she  beguiled 
bertelf,  as  die  sat  on  the  spot  where  he  had 
left  her,  welcoming  the  chill  October  wind  that 
blew  in  her  fevered  &ce,  with  imagining  scene 
slier  scene  in  which  every  thing  was  to  be 
explained  to  his  honour  and  her  glory.  And 
wut  was  it  that  roused  her  at  last  trom  this 
worse  than  fool's  paradiset  Was  it  the  sudden 
censciouness  of  her  real  situation?  No:  it  ^as 
die  diought  that  she  mi^t  be  seen  loitering 
ab«nt  the  premises,  and  so  incur  the  kilting 
disgrace  with  whidi  her  lover  bad  threatened 
her.  *'They  may  say,  if  ihey  see  me,  that  I 
aia  here  to  look  for  him,  to  wait  for  him, " 
she  monnured,  as  she  hastily  rose  and  made 
her  way  Uirongh  the  long  malted  grass  towards 
the  road.  **But  I  never  waited  for  him— no. 


never!  It  is  he  who  has  waited  and  watched 
for  me.  Nobody  shall  ever  say  (hat  I  waiced 
and  watched  for  him;"  and  the  dread  of  exciting 
a  suspicioD  so  mortilying  lent  her  idl  the  strength 
she  wanted  to  reach  her  home. 

"Poor  Jessie  I  this  excessive  dread  of  forfeit- 
ing, not  her  honour,  but  her  renown,^bet  too, 
too  fondly  valued  village  renown,  as  the  most 
beantilql,  the  most  admired,  and  by  far  the 
most  respected  girl  in  the  parish,  furnishes  the 
key  to  all  her  deepMt  and  strongest  feelings. 
There  was  sometliing  better  than  mere  vanity 
in  i^  for  the  being  accoouted,  as  she  ever  was 
the  loveliest  ^rl  In  the  whole  neighbourhood, 
would  not  have  satis&rd  her,  unless  she  bad 
believed  herself  the  most  popiuar  and  the  most 
respected  also.  It  was  this,  poor  little  gtrl! 
which  had  prevented  her  ever  seeing  any  thing 
very  extraordinary  or  improbable  in  the  young 
squire's  being  ready  to  sacrifice  every  thins 
for  her  sake;  and  it  was  this  which  soothed 
her  into  the  belief  that  it  was  impossible  be 
could  ever  cease  to  love  her.  Bat  ere  she 
reached  her  mother's  bedside  some  of  the  ter- 
rible realities  of  her  condition  pressed  upou 
her  mind,  together  with  the  conviction  that  he 
who  atone  could  rescue  her  from  them  could 
not,  might  not,  would  not  be  called  to  ber  aid ! 
Alas  1  was  not  poor  Sally,  the  villaee  idiot,  a 
thousand  times  less  pitiable  than  uo  village 
beauty? 


Chapter  XX. 


KUEM  DALTOK  8ECE1VES  A  VISIT  ntOH  ASOTHER  OF  BEB  BROTBER  S  LOVES. 


The  dn-  following  this  scene  at  the  manor- 
koaee,  Ellen  Dalton  was  again  sitting  alone  be- 
fore her  drawing-desk  in  the  little  east  parlour, 
when  another  young  female  visitor  wno  had 
inqoired  for  her  was  shewn  into  it.  This  was 
DO  oUier  than  Martha  Maxwell,  who  took  the 
ptiTil^,  allowed  by  ]oiig.e8tablished  intimacy, 
to  pay  a  visit  to  her  especial  ikvonritf^  among 
her  beloved's  sisters,  at  a  much  earlier  hour 
tbn  usual.  As  an  excuse  for  this,  she  produced 
■DM  marvellous  piece  of  dexterihr  in  the  way 
of  cross-stiteb,  Ibr  weliare  of  which  some 
instiuction  bom  Ellen  was  absolutely  neces- 
ssry. 

"Thaidc  you,  Ellen  I  Thank  yout"  said  Mar- 
tb.  "Now  I  understand  it  perfectly;  and  1 
■kail  go  on  twelve  knots  an  hour,  as  p^  says: 
W  yon  must  let  me  stay  here  till  I  have  Just 
BDt  round  this  comer,  for  that  is  the  dilBcnlty. 
Canot  you  go  on  drawing,  Ellen,  while  I 
woik?" 

"Oh  I  yesi"  was  the  leadr  reply.  "Pray 
^  Bot  hurry  yourself,  dear  Martha,  from  any 
uixiety  about  my  drawing.  It  is  no  very  sut- 
liae  composition.  Only  a  portrait  of  the  chil> 
lien's  duHog  'Tiny,'  and  a  cabbage-sialK." 

"Well  then,  I  will  indulge  myself  with  a 
few  minutes'  stitchery  and  gossip,  which  papa 
■^ys  supplies  the  want  of  grog  and  a  cigar  to 
tae  ladies,"  replied  Miss  Maxwell,  placing  her- 
self advantageously,  so  as  to  have  an  uninter- 
ropted  view  of  the  face  of  her  fair  friend. 

And  talking  of  gossip,  Ellen,"  she  continued. 
_  13 


**I  want  you  to  tell  me  if  the  news  1  have 
heard  be  true  about  your  brother?" 

"  >Vhat  news  ?  returned  Ellen,  colouring  vio- 
lently. 

"About  your  father's  having  fixed  upon  a 
young  lady  of  fashion  and  fortune,  whom  he 
inusts  upon  your  brother's  marrying  directly. 
I  assure  you,  my  dear,  I  have  heard,  upon  what 
seemed  very  good  authority,  that  your  brother 
was  breaking  his  heart  about  it,  and  that  your 
father  was  treating  him  with  most  extraordinary 
harshness  and  cruelty.  It  is  really  very  shocking. 

"And  you  believe  this,  Martha  Maxwell  V" 
said  Ellen,  looking  up  from  her  drawing,  and 
filing  her  eves  on  the  face  of  her  companion. 

*'Nay,  Ellen,  do  not  look  at  me  so  sternly," 
returned  Martha,  laughing.  "Upon  my  word  i 
have  not  invented  what  1  tell  you;  and  it  is 
because  1  know  you  always  speak  the  truth 
that  1  rraeat  it  to  you,  as  1  wish  much  to  know 
whether  1  may  believe  it  or  not." 

**  Believe  not  one  single  word  of  it,  Martha." 
replied  Miss  Daltoo,  earnestly,  "for  it  is  utterly 
false  from  beginning  to  end.  ' 

Martha  Maxwell  performed  three  or  four  cross- 
stitches  in  silence,  and  then  suddenly  raising 
her  eyes  again,  and  fixing  them  on  the  face  o? 
her  friend,  she  said,  "How  can  }oube  sovei^ 
certain  of  this,  Ellen?  What  should  ^ou  say  if 
I  tell  you  that  it  was  your  brother  himself  who 
informed  me  of  it?" 

"  I  should  say, "  replied  Ellen,  her  delicate 
cheek  again  mantling  M'ith  a  blush,     that  for 
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somo  reason  or  other"— (ben  suddenly  seeming 
to  change  her  purpose,  she  added,  as  she  re- 
sumed her  employment,  aud  in  a  different  and 
lighter  lone,  "f  should  say  that  be  was  jesting 
wilh  you." 

It  was  now  Miss  Maxwell's  turn  to  blirab, 
which  she  did  violently,  her  eyebrows  at  the 
same  time  contracting  themselves  into  a  frown, 
which  Ellen,  however,  saw  not,  and  which,  it' 
she  had,  she  could  not  have  interpreted.  For 
several  minutes  they  both  remained  silent,  and 
both  young  hearts  were  swelling  with  indigna- 
tion, tbou^  not  quite  in  the  same  degree.  Ellen 
was  indignant  at  her  worthless  brother's  having, 
either  in  Jest  or  earnest,  dared  to  accuse  ber 
father  of  interestod  motives,  of  which  she  well 
knew  him  to  be  tncapablej  and  of  harshness  and 
cruelty,  which  were  about  as  foreign  to  his 
nature  as  to  that  of  a  dove;  and  she  was  indig- 
nant, too,  that  so  gross  a  falsehood  as  the  whole 
statement  contained  should  have  been  uttered 
to  Martha  Maxwell,  for  whom  she  had  a  very 
sincere  esteem  :  and  Martha  Maxwell  deserved 
this  esteem,  for  she  was  true,  unaffected,  and 
possessed  a  species  of  practical  good  sense, 
which  ,  prevented  her,  even  though  she  waa  in 
love,  like  all  the  other  yoong  ladies  of  Deep- 
brook,  from  being  guilty  of  the  silly  tricks  by 
which  her  fair  companions  intho  tender  passion 
endeavoured  to  advance  their  respective  claims; 
hut  the  indignation  of  Martha  was  of  a  very 
different  quality.  EUen's  estimate  of  her  character 
was  perfectly  just  as  far  as  it  went.  She  was 
sincere,  sensi^e,  and  unaffected:  bnt  these, 
though  perhaps  the  most  obvious  in  the  social 
intercourse  of  Deepbrook,  were  not  her  only 
qualities.  She  not  only,  like  Ellen,  disdained 
falsehood,  and  disliked  Oiose  who  were  guilty 
of  it,  but  she  hated  them.  She  hated,  too,  stemlv 
and  deeply,  the  treachery  that  could  triie  with 
affection;  and  there  miuit  he,  perhaps,  some- 
thing vindictive  in  the  feeling  which  swelled  in 
her  Dflsom,  as  she  believed  herself  to  have  been 
the  object  of  Ais  treachery.  Bnt  Martha  bad 
made  up  her  mind  to  endurance :  and,  moreover, 
she  had  the  solace  of  being  able  very  honestly 
to  declare  that,  even  in  the  midst  of  his  most 
impassioned  pleadings,  she  had  detected  some- 
thing forced  and  suspicious,  and  had  therefore 
given  him  the  reply  which  was  to  keep  him  in 
suspense  till  the  morrow.  Having  finished  her 
narrative,  which  she  had  given  as  simply  and 
shortly  as  possible,  she  said,— 

'*Now,  dear  Ellen,  you  know  every  thing, 
excepting  that  Cwhicn  you  may  probably  guess) 
I  have  not,  nor  ever  nave  bad,  the  slightest 
intention  of  entering  yonr  family  in  secret,  or 

Xlnst  the  wishes  of  your  father.  Have  I  not, 
r  this  commnnication,  some  claim  on  yonr 
nncertty?" 

"You  have.  Miss  Maxwell,"  replied  Ellen, 
from  whose  complexion  tbis  appeal  had  chased 
all  the  angry  roses.  "I  shnnld  be  unworthy 
the  confidence  yon  have  reposed  in  me,  if  1 
refiued  to  give  yoa  eveiy  infonnatbu  in  my 


|H>wer.  My  brother  and  1  are  not  on  coal  An 
tial  terms;  we  never  kapt  been.  I  have  mn 
him  pay  you  attention;  1  have  seen  him  4»  Ae 
same  to  both  the  Miss  Lewises;  and  e^aaUjr 
devoted  to  both  the  Miss  Mortimers.  Farther 
than  this,  lean  only  say,  Aatlskenld  notkafe 
been  snrprised  at  hearing  that  he  had  pn^aaed 
to  either  one  of  these  ladies,  or  to  yoaradf 
either,  my  dear  Martha.  But  why  it  should  be 
done  in  so  strange  a  manner,— why  be  ihodi 
propose  an  elopement, — or  why  be  should  ban 
told  so  stran^fy  false  a  history  of  my  laAer'i 
conduct  to  him,  1  know  noL" 

"Thank  you,  dear  Ellen!  thank  yonl"  leplied 
the  young  lady ;  but  the  words  were  ttUrcd 
musingly,  and  as  if  ber  mind  were  occupied  oa 
some  point  that  had  not  yet  been  diaeuied 
between  them.  Yon  have  told  aseaO,  Elleir 
she  said,  at  length.  "  I  cannot  believe  at  thii 
moment  that  you  would  bide  any  Ibi^fro*  bc" 

"  Indeed  1  would  not,"  replied  ^len,  igaii 
changing  colour.  "1  would  hide  nothing  tkal 
I  thought  it  could  do  good  to  mention.  Aid 
yet,"  she  instantly  added,  "perhaps  I  am  WMC 
to  make  any  reservation.  A  circnntstance,  wbicii 
I  dare  say  my  brother  would  treat  as  a  Uft 
jest,  has  occurred;  but  if  I  tell  you  «  it, 
Martha,  remember  it  is  in  confidence,  aid  Alt 
it  is  to  be  reposed  to  no  one." 

Ellen  then  repeated  sacdiictfy  wlttt  ate  W 
witnessed  at  Ladv  Mar;;r'8,  nnd  also  die  scsh 
which  passed  witn  Jessie. 

Again  I  thank  yon,  Ellen,"  said  Miss  Mti- 
well,  rising  to  depart ;  "  I  will  not  abase  yonr 
confidence.   I  have  only  one  question  morCt" 
she  added,  as  she  employed  herself  in  foldiig  i 
up  her  work,    Is  it  supposed  among  yoa  IkH  , 
vour  brother  is  likely  to  marry  early  or  Alt  ' 
be  ia  not?'' 

*'Tbat  is,  indeed,  a  difBcalt  ^nestioa  l«  a» 
swer,"  replied  Ellen,  laogbin^;  ''Iml  as  I  bait 
told  yoQ  so  much,  under  (he  firm  belief  that 
yon  deserve  my  confidence,  1  will  cuifess  tt 
yov  that  tbis  identical  question  is  a  coasUsl  ; 
source  of  debate  amongst  us  all.  My  btotber 
is  perfectly  independent  of  my  father ;  1  mtu  . 
that  the  entail  of  the  property  is  such  that,  let 
him  marry  whom  he  would,  my  &ther  cooM 
not  alter  the  disposition  of  any  part  of  it  Bnt 
my  younger  sisters  tell  me,  that  when  he  is 
in  high  spirits,  he  never  iails  to  declare  thit 
he  would  a  great  deal  rather  go  to  be  hanged 
than  to  be  married,  and  that  nothing  woiU 
drive  him  into  ibe  'hated  noose'  hut  neriag  n 
bis  looking-glass  that  bis  beaurf  was  on  the 
wane — always  concluding,  fooluh  boy!  vidi 
repeating,  that  Miss  EUen  bad  better  not  encour- 
age any  hopes  on  that  score,  for  that  he  shovU 
always  take  care  to  have  a  wile  ready.  Of  count 
you  know,  Martha,  because  every  body  does, 
that  onr  names  are  all  mentioned  in  the  entail." 

<'Ohl  yes,  dear  EUen,  I  know  aU  that,  be- 
cause, as  yon  say,  every  body  knows  it.  God 
bless  you,  dear  I  1  leave  yoa  to  goess  my  an- 
swer 10  Mr.  Frederic 
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A  new  4ays  afl^  the  dreadful  atorm  we  have 
neetded,  a  certain  mercbaot  sat  in  a  dark  little 
coH^ing-house  in  the  city  of  London,  anxiously 
looUng  over  his  books.  He  was  a  staid  looking 
naa,  somewhat  beyond  middle  age;  whose  tbin 
lips,  mail  eyes,  scant  hair,  and  low  forehead, 
be^oke  a  pover^  of  nature ;  and  the  pinched 
CBt  of  his  smiff-cotoared  earments  accorded  M-ell 
with  the  character  of  his  couuteaance.  His 
ipare  neckcloth  was  tied  simply,  and  smoothed 
down  in  a  plain  fall  in  front,  without  the  least 
niticle  of  border,— an  excess  in  which  Mislcr 
Spittles  did'  not  indulge  even  on  a  gala  day. 
Snaff  he  did  indulge  in, — or  it  should  rather 
be  said  he  took,  for  it  was  not  for  indulgence 
he  Dsed  it,  but  merely  to  give  him  the  oppor* 
iHnity,  when  he  was  askoo  a  question  which 
be  did  not  like  to  answer  hastily,  of  taking  onl 
kij  box,  tapping  it  leisurely,  dipping  his  fingers 
iato  it  slowly,  and  making  three  solemn  applica- 
tions of  his  hand  to  his  nose,  that  he  might 
thereby  gain  time  to  answer  the  aforesaid  qoes- 
tin  in  a  manner  the  most  advantageous  to 
khaielf.  He  was  sparing  of  every  thing -even 
his  words— though  they  were  worth  nothiiig, 
uless  they  were  written,  and  this,  it  would 
seen,  was  his  own  opinion,  from  the  fact  that 
he  was  quite  regardless  or  foigetful  of  them 
kimelf,  onles*  the  inexorable  "  black  and  white" 
held  him  bound,  or  refreshed  his  memory. 

Mr.  Spittles  was  consolting  his  books  afler 
the  "ternble  night,"  to  see  what  amount  of 
risks  he  had  on  the  water,  when  a  tbrilly  neigh- 
bow,  as  fond  of  money  as  himself,  entered  liic 
Mantiag-houae.  After  the  exdiange  of  formal 
■slatations between  them,  Mister  Gripps  ranarkcd 
tbe  sad  visage  of  his  neighbour. 

"Ay,  brother  Gripps,  and  well  may  my  visage 
be  SMdened  as  1  look  over  the  sunts  that  I 
bare  tfnste4  to  the  winds  and  (he  waves,  which, 
nayhap  ere  now,  have  diuiossessed  me  of  the 
nine.  ^ 

"And  yet,  methinks,"  returned  Gripps,  "you 
dtould  rejoice  rather  that  so  much  of  thy  ven- 
tres have  come  to  port,  when  such  a  maoy 
of  thy  neighbonis  have  been  despoiled  by  the 

tOBWt" 

"naaka  to  Providence,  truly,  friend  Gripps, 
*  *■  a  favoured  man,  doubtless,  but  still  much 
u  abnod.  Yet,  His  wilt  be  done,— 'the  Lord 
^»>teneth  whom  he  loveth,'  and  these  visita- 
ttons  may  be  for  our  goodj  for,  alasl  not  only 
■*«  the  tempest  of  the  winds  and  the  waves 


smitten  us  heavily,  bnt>  alasl  the  internal  tem- 
pests ol  tbe  factious  and  disaffected  threaten 
us  fall  sore." 

'*VerilyI"  said  Gripps,  'theadhcrents  of  the 
scarlet  one  wa:iLcih  bold:  only  think,  1  jiassed 
by  the  Belle  Sauvage  just  now,  there  was  much 
ado  about  another  discovery  made  ol  arms  for 
tbe  Papists." 

"  Have  they  seized  those  concerned  therein  ? 

"No"  said  Gripps;  "they  know  that  achest, 
of  basket-hiUedswurtls  and  a  cask  of  skull-caps 
hath  arrived  from  Birmin^^an,  and  were  on  the 
road  into Dorselsliirc,andthemhavclhey seized." 

"  Alt  I"  exclaimed  Spiggles,  devoutly,  would 
they  could  seize  tfaoSe  who  sent  and  those  who 
Mere  to  receive:  what  matter  for  the  arms  in 
comparison  M'illi  the  hands  that  were  to  wield 
Uiem,  -  of  the  skull-caps,  with  the  Papist-heads 
they  were  to  cover;  would  they  were  over 
Tcmple-bar  for  ornaments  I' 

*■  But  still  it  is  well,"  answered  Gripps,  "to 
keep  the  arms  from  the  bands  of  the  ungodly, 
that  would  work  evil  in  the  land." 

"  Tmly,  broUier  Gripps. " 

**Aiid  the  nets  of  the  godly  ate  compassing 
the  knaves  round  about.  Just  now  have  I  seen 
two  Irish  rebels,  in  the  pay  of  France,  taken 
to  Newgate.  They  were  castapon  the  coast  by 
the  hand  of  Providence,  in  (he  late  storm,  and 
were  ttien  fain  to  endeavour  to  escape,  in  the 

facket  from  Harwich,  into  Holland;  but  the 
log's  servants,  -who  M'atch  the  ports  narrowly, 
seized  them  ther^  and  they  were  sent  up  by 
order  of  my  Lord  Carteret,  under  tare  or  two 
messengers.  " 

"Heaven  be  praised!"  piously  ejacnlatcd 
Spiggles:  "these  I'apists  would  devour  us  with 
good  will,  but  Heaven  favours  (be  godly  and 
the  righteous:— the  church  and  the  state  are 
under  especial  care  from  on  high— yea,  from 
above!  But  how  heard  yon  all  this,  brother 
Gripps?" 

"  From  my  friend,  Alderman  Spiers,  who 
lookclh  for  news  and  salvation,  as  thou  know- 
est:  he  told  me,  moreover,  it  was  a  smuggling 
ship  that  cast  them  up,  as  pieces  of  her  \\'rccK 
which  floated  ashore  did  betoken. " 

Ah  I  tbe  vile  and  ungodly  ones,  that  would 
defraad  the  king's  revenue,"  said  Spiggles; 

Heaven  he  praised,  they  are  smitten  as  with 
a  rodl" 

"A  well-known  and  dangerous  ship  was  the 
same,"  added  Gripps. 
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"lleann  be  pniMii'*  usain  ^cnlated  Spig- 

gles 

"  Well  known  for  her  ma^iMtlco^  Aough 
(hey  never  could  take  her." 

"  Bat  the  storm  encompassed  her  nrand  about 
as  vith  a  net,"  said  Spiggles;  "the  flnger  of 
Providence  pointed  her  out  for  destruction; 
praised  be  His  name  for  smiting  (he  ungodly!" 

"She  was  entitled  (he  'Seagull,'  added Gripps. 

'•The  ■Seagull?'"  involuntarily  echoed  Spig- 
gles,— looking  more  pinched  and  miserable  than 
before. 

*'Yes  the  'Seagull' — dost  know  aiivthing  of 
her?" 

Mister  Spiggles  began  to  take  snuflT,  and  after 
his  nwiil  nuuHBiiyns  aiiBwered,  "Why,  jm— 
1  think— u  well  as  I  can  remttonber,  I  lutTe— 
that  is,— '(is  like  a  dreun  to  me—" 

"Well,  Heaven  bo  praised,  she  is  a  wreck 
at  last."  said  Gripps—  *^what  can  honest  deal- 
ers like  me  do,  wfcOe  smIi  rogMS  are  let  to 
live?" 

"True,  neighbour—  true," MMmmnA  Sp^gles, 

with  a  luitg-draM  II  sigh. 

"Art  not  wrll,  iiciglibour  ?  "  inquired  Gripps, 
observing  the  increasing  pallor  of  his  friend. 

"To  mj  Mttlk.  brother,  1  an  but  ill  at  case 
since  this  HotMf— I  have  not  only  my  own 
proper  rishs  M  sen,  bat  much  of  my  money  is 
unt  on  boftomiy,  and  the  borrowers  are  not 
men  of  substance,  so  that  if  (he  ships  reach  not 
their  port,  my  loans  are  in  jeopardv," 

A  lanli-haircd  clerk  now  entered  the  count- 
iiig-linusc,  ami  whispered  to  his  master,  who 
grew  [laler  tlian  before,  and  telling  his  neigh- 
bour a  person  on  private  business  songlit  an 
interview.  Grijips  departed,  and  to  his  shufAinfi 
slop  of  departure,  succeeded  the  firm  tread  of 
(he  approaching  visitor,  whe  anon  stood  before 
the  pallid  Spiggles,  in  the  penoa  of  Hudson 
Finch. 

Neither  ?pokc  a  word  for  some  time,  for  both 
were  startled  at  the  other's  appearance.  The 
gallant  skipner  had  been  used  to  enter  with  a 
light  and  dashini;  air.  and  as  far  as  a  smile 
could  take  a  liberty  with  the  parchment  features 
of  Spi;:i;le,s,  it  did,  to  welcome  the  man  who 
was  a  valuable  friend;  but  now  both  looked 
haggard;  a  g]oom  and  anxiety  were  en  Finch's 
brow,  where  brightness  and  daring  were  wont 
to  sit,  and  his  nsoally  trim  attire  ww  ekanged 
for  the  coarsest  gnise  of  a  stonn-bcalen  sailor. 
Spiggles  was  the  first  to  speak.  —  '*  It  is  true, 
then?"  said  he. 

"What  is  true?"  returned  Finch 

"The  '.'"caiiuir  "  said  the  merchant. 

"What  111  tier?"  said  tlin  skipper, 

"Is  liist,"  faltered  SpiilijIi'S. 

"Vcs,"  said  Finch,  sadly,  — "  Do  you  read  it 
in  my  face?" 

*'l  heard  it,"  said  Spiggles. 

"Zomdst  bat  ill  news  MMdamiea^' 
Finch.  -Bow  did  yon  hear  Hf*^ 

Mister  Spiggles  had  again  reconrse  to  his 
mnff-box,  and  the  impatience  of  Finch  in  driving 
new  questions  at  him  before  the  preceding  one 
wa>  iiisivcrcd.  i;ave  the  cautions  merchant  ad- 
did-  nil  lime  to  treat  the  Iieadlnn,^;  seaman's 
iiii|iiir(r^  ;is  he  pleased.  After  some  farther  con- 
verBaiion.  S|iij;yli  s  began  a  Ions  lamcut  over 


'niUMd 


the  amount  of  hia  JiM,  b«t  was  snddeai^  ctt 

short  by  Finch.  ' 

-Hang  llie  money!  cried  he—  *Mtisnottlaf 
loss  1  mind— of  money  there  is  vl«mtj  mon  to 
he  hail;  H  is  not  the  money,  Wt  dw  leaf  1 
lament— there  never  was  such  a  beaaty  swam 
the  sea.  Other  craft  we  canbnr,  bnt  never  saeh 
another  aa  tte  pretty  Scagnll.  '  He  said  this 
with  an  expresnon  of  grief  befitting  the  loss  or 
a  beloved  friend. 

"Captain  Finch,"  replied  the  merchant  colilK, 
"1  shall  never  have  such  another  vessel  at  ail." 

What  ?"  exclaimed  Finch,  eyeing  bim sharp]]'. 
"You  dun'l  mean  to  sa  v  yoa  am  fBHig  ta  fffi 
up  so  thriving  a  trade?" 

»fiven  an,  Gafttim  Fiaeh.  It  kalfc  |deased 
ProTideoee  to  mm  atae  awes  to  iniBa  wfu- 
ties,"  cried  apMli^  wttfc  ■  niWfc^  lAkb 
"and  I  wiU  waah  toy 
ttons. " 

"  That  is  as  much  as  to  say,  yoa  are  so  rick 
yon  don't  want  any  more,"  said  Finch. 

"  iNav,"  said  Spiggles,  "-I  am  not  a  rich  man 
—it  is  the  inward  yearning  after  righteousness." 

"Well,  my  good  sir."  said  Finch,  culling 
short  his  cant,  "1  neither  want  to  pry  into 
your  aoeonnis,  cwrfy^r  v  beaTenly,  but  a  1 
have  been  a  naaAd  Mnd  to  yon,  1  hope  >od 
don't  mean  to  tua  «•  adrift  now,  when  yoar 
own  torn  is  sored;  and  if  von  intend  to  aiyipt 
the  trafBc,  I  hope  yon  wiU  gire  toe  As  «r 
portnnity  of  repairing  my  ptesSHt  wMUft  V 
getting  afloat  again." 

"  1  our  skill  is  too  well  knoivny  Clf*ai^  t» 
let  you  want  for  employment. " 

"  It  is  rather  a  bad  "introduction  to  a  new 
employer,  though,"  said  Finch,  "to  s«,  'Sir, 
1  have'  just  lost  one  craft,  will  yoa  |fife  m 
cliarge  of  another?'— no-that  won't  do.ldn1 
w%U  yoa,  JUator  fipigtliHi  to  hnve  any  thins 
to  snswer  for  fai  a  mm  'vsnlare,  if  yoar  c«a- 
seimce  is  against  it;  bnt,  as  I  Itave  been  s 
foithfnl  and  profitable  servant  to  yoo,  I  oaly 
ask  you  to  lend  me  a  couple  of  thousand  pouwb, 
to  put  me  afloat  handaomcly  again,  ana  I  will 
repay  you,  M'ilh  interest,  within  a  year.  " 

Spiggles  opened  his  little  eyes  as  wide  a 
they  could  open,  at  the  mention  of  two  thousand 
pounds,  ana  assured  Finch  he  had  not  Ihs 
money,  nor  a  tenth  part  of  it  at  command. 

A  mi^lad  awitoiian  nf  ladi^idiaaaad  saa* 
tempt  crossed  Flncft's  eontott^M^  aa  ka  mit 
"That  is,  in  other  words,  yoa  won't." 

^' Can't,  Captain." 

"Fudge!"  cried  Finch.  "You  talk  of  con- 
science: how  canyon  reconcile,  I  say.  to  *i'Uf 
conscience  to  throw  otT  one  who  has  becu  itc 
making  of  tens  of  thousands  for  vou.  and  who 
now  stands  bclore  you  a  ruinecl  nian^  bow. 
I  say,  can  you  reconcile  the  refusal  of  'whal 
is  a  &mali  siim  to  you,  to  retrieve  his  fortuoet 
— «  smaU  avn,  tnm  il  «wai  to  he  giw»  fc* 
-mhiok  it  is  ony  a  loan  1  ask— ■(»,  I  am 
yoo  cannot  mean  to  refuse  it." 

"Could  [  even  spare  it.  Captain  Finch,  n>' 
conscience  would  e^ally  reproach  me  for  ais' 
ing  another  in  evil  doing." 

"Come,  come,  Gaffer  Godly,  that  won't  J*. 
—  Vou  can't  humbug  me,  though  ynu  r.ni  li''' 
world -we  knew  each  other.    Von  wouJil  »»( 
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like  to  bin  tbe  world  know  all  I  ooold  tell 

of  yon  " 

Nr.  Spiules  took  snaff  a^ain,  before  he  an- 
swered. "  You  would  fiud  It  dilBcuIt  to  prove 
any  thing  against  me.  Captain  Finch." 

''More  perhaps  than  you  would  like,"  said 
naeb— **  bet  fear  not— [  would  scorn  to  use  so 
base  a  means  to  raise  money,  Uiousli  I  were 
starving.  Once  for  all,  will  you  lend  me  even 
a  thoosand  f* 

**\  assure  you.  Captain  " 

"Even  five  hundred?" 

"Not  only  do  I  disapprove  of  the  illegal 
traffic  in  which  you  ioduige,  bat  I  have  heard 
you  have  gone  so  far  as  to  aid  the  king's 
enemies  flying  rebels  and  [  own  I  am  loyal 
to  mv  Church  and  my  king." 

"Pooh!  poohl  pnt  a  stopper  on  that  lingo, 
]on  old  hypocrite!"  cried  Finch,  losing  all  pa- 
lience.  "Chnrch  and  king,  forsootht— much 
yon  care  for  either.  Yoor  religion  you  can 
j>nt  ofT  and  on  like  your  coat,  and  like  it 'twill 
H' always  of  the  sleekest  ontside  and  your 
Inyalty  teaches  you  to  cheat  the  king's  ex- 
ctteaner.  Chnrch  and  king,  forsooth:— If  yon 
coBld  make  a  thousand  pounds  bv  selling  both, 
van'd  do  it.  Religion  and  loyally,  quotha! — 
You  ffUse  oaths  at  the  Customhouse  are  good 
proof  of  both  I  -and  yet  you  talk  of  virtue— yon, 
^on  forswoni  hypocrite^  with  a  sbiug  of  per- 

n'  9  hanging  round  your  heart  as  thick  as 
s  on  a  blackamoor." 
Spjggles  grew  more  ghastly  as  Finch  ponred 
forth  his  fierce  mvective,  and  opened  a  little 
window  that  looked  into  the  outward  warehouse 
to  call  his  clerk,  but  Finch  interrupted  him. 

''Don't  be  afraid,  you  paltry  coward— I'll 
not  barm  you.  Do  you  think  1  would  soil  my 
bands  with  such  contemptible  carrion— faughl 
1  leave  you  (o  ^onr  religious  meditations,  yon 
perjnred.  pilfering,  stingy,  old  sinner;  and  in 
the  middle  of  your  prayers,  don't  forget  my 
i/ewUffs  on  you!" 

He  shook  his  clenched  fist  at  the  shrivelled 
■p  Spigglea  as  he  spoke,  and  as  he  showed  his 
(eeth  in  a  fiendish  grin  as  he  uttered  the  word 
"blessings,"  there  was  something  more  apfialling 
in  it  than  if  be  had  used  all  the  curses  in  the 
worid.  He  strode  from  the  counting-house, 
(rembliQg  and  pale  with  passion,  and  thrusting 
bis  arm  inside  that  of  ried,  who  was  waiting 
for  him  at  the  door  of  the  warehouse,  hurried 
Ibroogh  the  narrow  lane  without  uttering  a 
vord,  and  did  not  sj^eak  until  they  reached  the 
dwrongfafare,  as  if  bis  ''great  rage"  could  not 
get  Test  in  a  smaller  space. 

Then  he  copiously  anathematized  the  miserly 
bypocrile  who  cast  him  off;  bot  getting  cooler 
wbea  they  got  over  a  couple  of  miles  of  ground, 
u  diey  wallted  westward  the  indignant  Finch 
■napped  his  fingers,  swore  he  dia  not  care  a 
^se  for  the  old  bunks,  and  that  all  would  be 
[^t  yet  "1  have  another  port  still  nndermy 
we,  lad,  and  thou^  it  is  not  the  haven  where 
I  bad  most  right  to  expect  shelter,  mayhap  'tis 
Ibere  I'll  find  it."      *^  '     ^  r 

In  this  hopefal  expectation  Aey  pushed  on- 
vard  towards  the  neighbourhood  of  Charing 
Cross,  and  inmins  into  a  tavern,  Finch  walked 
*tnight  into  the  bar,  where  a  very  pretty  child 


was  dragging  her  doll  about  in  a  quart  pot, 

by  way  of  carriage. 

«Hillo-is  that  Polly?"  cried  Finch. 

The  child  turned  up  her  pretty  blue  eyes  in 
wonder  at  hearing  her  name  uttered  by  one 
whom  she  did  not  know. 

''Where's  mother?"  inquired  Finoh. 

The  child  only  pnt  its  finger  in  its  mouth, 
and  kept  gazing  as  before.  The  mother  en- 
tered at  the  moment  1  and  the  instant  she  es{»ied 
Finch,  nttered  a  glad  exclamation  of  surprise, 
and  seizing  Finch  ov  both  hands,  poured  forth 
voluble  assurance  of  how  delightea  she  was  to 
see  him. 

'*!  mutt  shake  hands  with  you,  Captain!" 

'*Yon  may  as  well  give  us  a  buss,  mother!" 
said  Finch,  kissing  the  buxom  landlady. 

"You  are  as  merry  as  ever, Captain  1  though 
—bless  my  heart— yon  don't  look  as  yon  used, 
saving  yonr  fiivonr." 

*'Cian  t  return  the  compliment,  as  tbey  say, 
Mrs.  Banks,  for  you  are  lookii^  better  than 
ever  1  saw  you." 

"And  am  better.  Captain,  thanks  to  yon;  1 
have  thriven  ever  since  (he  day  you  lent  me 
the  money  and  got  me  out  of  trouble.  I've  got 
'on  ever  since;  oh,  you've  been  the  saving  of 
me  and  my  orphans."  She  stooped  and  took 
np  the  chud,  and  bid  her  kiis  the  gentleman, 
for  that  he  was  the  best  friend  her  mother 
over  bad. 

The  child  put  its  little  arms  round  his  neck, 
and  pressed  its  ruby  lips  to  the  bronzed  cheek 
of  ine  sailor,  who  seemed  touched  by  the  in* 
cident 

''And  I  can  giTO  yon  back  all  your  money 
now,  Captain,"  continued  the  widow;  "ay,  and 
more  too,"  added  she,  in  an  under  tone,  "if 
you  want  it;  for  indeed,  Captain,  you  do  look 
bad;  don't  be  ai^iy  wUh  me— mit  if  a  hundred 
more"— 

She  stopped,  for  she  saw  Finch's  lip  quiver; 
he  could  not  speak,  but  catching  her  in  his 
arms,  he  gave  her  uiotber  hearty  kiss;  and  as 
the  landlady  wiped  her  eye,  which  glistened 
with  the  dew  of^  pure  human  sympathv,  (ihougfa 
it  was  in  the  bar  of  a  tavern,)— Finch  recover* 
ed  himself  sufficiently  to  say,  "Bless  you,  Mo- 
ther Banksl  you  were  alwavs  a  good  soul!- 1 
hope, your  house  is  not  so  full  bat  you  can  let 
me  have  room." 

"  If  a  lord  was  in  your  way,  he  should  turn 
out  for  you.  Captain.  The  hone  is  yours,  and 
all  that's  in  it! 

"Avast,  mother,  avast!— a  woman's  palaver 
always  bothers  me;  so  say  no  more— show  my 
friend  and  myself  to  a  room;  and  as  scNin  as 
may  be,  let  us  have  a  dinner  of  tbe  beat,  and 
a  ronsing  bottle  from  your  pet  bin  1" 

Mrs.  Banks  diowed  them  the  best  room  in 
her  house  land  as  for  dinner,  protested  she  only 
wished  she  could  melt  down  gold  and  silver 
for  their  dinner,  and  give  them  distilled  rubies 
for  wine— or  words  to  that  efltoct,  as  tbe  law- 
yers say. 

''There!"  cried  Finch  to  Ned,  as  Mrs.  Bai^s 
dosed  the  door;  "there,  in  a  poor  widow  have 
1  found  Uie  friendship  which  the  man  whose 
fortune  1  have  mostly  made,  refused  me.  Ob, 
Ned,  Nedl  how  nnequally,  and  'twould  seen 
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to  118  liow  imitisay,  are  the  riches  of  this  worid 
divided  I" 

Finch's  spirits  rose  rapidly  after  he  found 
himself  onaer  (be  roof  of  Mrs.  Banks;  her 
heartiness  and  gratilade  chased  (he  hateful  re- 
collections ol  Mister  Spiggles  from  his  mind, 
and  the  innocent  kiss  ol  the  unconscious  child 
that  was  (old  to  love  him,  acted  like  balm  upon 
his  spirit:  a  spirit  easily  excited  but  as  easily 
soothed,  indeed,  it  was  Finch's  misfortune  that 
he  was  too  sensible  to  immediate  impressions  I 
he  was  capable  of  doing  eitlier  a  bad  or  a  good 
action.  But  whatever  his  favlbi  were,  they 
were  attributable  rather  to  a  headstrong  nature 
than  a  bad  heart,  and  were  far  ontnambered 
by  Ilia  good  qoalities.  Among  these,  gmerosity 
stood  preeminent;  and  a  loan  of  money,  in  an 
hoax  of  need,  to  poor  Mrs.  Banks,  bad  saved 
her  from  destruction;  and  it  was  perhaps  the 
•  inward  consciousness  that  the  kiss  of  her  inno- 
cent child  was  not  quite  undeserved,  that  made 
it  the  sweeter;  for  now  much  dearer  is  every 
enjoyment  we  have  earned.  Finch's  misfortune 
(to  go  a  little  further  into  his  character)  lay 
m  not  having  a  fixed  principle  about  aDytniog; 
and  this  n-ant,  in  coniunction  with  an  excitable 
nature,  often  allowed  him  to  be  betrayed  into 
that,  in  heat  of  blood,  which,  in  cooler  mo- 
menta, he  would  not  have  committed,  and  in 
cooler  moments  oAen  regretted.  He  was 
fond  of  pleasure,  whose  road,  (bough  generally 
smooth,  has  some  rough  places  in  it,  which, 
without  cafefnl  driving,  may  overturn  those 
who  freqncnt  it,  and  Finch  had  had  some  up- 
sets in  Ins  time.  Now,  in  these  cases  it  is  found 
dial  the  warnings  arising  from  expwience  do 
not  always  act  as  correctives,  hot  rather  em- 
bolden: and  that  when  people  have  been  flung 
very  often  and  escaped  unharmed,  they  get  so 
used  to  the  matter,  that  they  think  nothing 
about  it  And  so  it  was  with  Finch.  He  had 
been  so  long  following  the  bent  of  his  will 
merely,  that  he  neglected  any  other  form  of 
guidance,  and,  of  course,  his  horses  sometimes 
ran  away  with  him,  and  consequently  an  oc- 
casional break  down  was  the  result ;  but  as  his 
energy  and  activity  always  put  him  on  his  legs 
again,  he  heeded  not  the  momentary  bruises 
he  received,  which,  as  they  healed,  hardened 
and  became  insensible  to  future  pain,  as  the 
cn^rit  often  flogged  loses  all  terror  of  the 

Asking  pardon  of  the  reader  for  this  slight 
digression  from  the  immediate  story,  to  afi'ord 
a  general  idea  of  the  class  and  "manner  of 
man  "  to  which  Finch  behii^ged,  we  shall  now 
|iroceed. 

Finch,  as  his  s|Hrits  rose,  opened  to  Ned  the 
bright  prospects  the  fntare  vresoited  to  him ; 
and,  as  they  sat  at  the  window,  looking  upon 
die  busy  thoroughfare  befme  diem,  he  suggest- 
ed every  five  minutes  a  new  plan  to  be  *'up 
in  the  world  again."  His  fourth  proposition  was 
just  on  the  point  of  being  broached  (making 
exactly  twenty  minatcs  they  had  been  at  the 
window)  when  his  thoughts  were  intcrmpted 
bv  a  singular  anrival  at  die  door  of  the  tavern. 
Two  coaches  drove  up,  having  their  roofs  oc- 
cupied with  four  sailors  eadi,  while  their  in- 
teriors were  empty ;  and  as  an  altercation  com-  ■ 


menoed  hetween  the  drivers  and  the  tars,ifbicl 
seemed  to  exdte  the  indignation  of  both  liw  dis- 
puting parties,  and  the  mirth  of  bystanJen,  i 
who  rapidly  gathered  to  listen,  Finch  Ihiew 
up  the  window  to  hear  what  was  going  forwiH. 
He  found  tlie  dispute  occasioned  by  toe  ssilvn 
desiring  the  coachmen  to  drive  them  *-Wk 
again,"  while  the  coachmen  swore  they  wool^'i, 
for  that  their  horses  were  timl,  and  that  ikcjr 
had  driven  them  back  and  forward  the  sane 
road  three  times,  and  what  could  they  vui 
more? 

"Whafs  that  to  yon  if  yon're  paid,"  aii 
one  of  the  Jadu. 

"Well,  1  don't  like  it,*'  said  coaehee. 

"Well,  no  matter,  whether  yon  like  it  or 
not— you've  got  the  bounty,  and  are  nader 
orders,  and  must  sail —so  weigh  and  be  oft" 

"Can't  yon  get  another  pair  of  coaches?" 

"We  see  none  here,"  cned  the  sailors. 

"  liiere  are  plenty  to  be  had,"  answmd  Ike 
coachman. 

"Well,"  said  a  more  reasonable  tar,  "lettheai 
drive  ns  to  one  of  their  anchoring  gnnuds 
where  the  craft  lie,  and  let  these  labben  g* 
into  dock  and  he  paid  oS,  if  so  be  they 

like  it." 

"But  I  like  this  craft,"  says  aaodier:  "abe's 
none  o'  your  fairweather  cockle  shells— ihc 
pitches  as  if  it  blew  a  trifle,  and  'tis  a'aiost  at 
good  as  being  at  sea." 

The  crowd  laughed  at  the  sailor's  choice 
a  coach,  but  the  coachmen  turned  to  them  and 
said,  "Ah I  you  may  laugh,  but  if  you  knew 
what  a  plague  we've  had  with  them— and  tbeji  1 
won't  even  sit  inside."  , 

"Why,you  lubber!"  said  the  principal  spokrs-  * 
man,  "would  you  have  us  stay  below  «kile  i 
we  can  come  on  deck?" 

The  absurd  answers  of  the  seamen  alvaji  j 
turned  the  laugh  against  the  discomfited  driven,  i 
and  Ihc  arrival  of  another  coach  similarly  laden  i 
to  the  former  ones,  slrengtheucd  the  parly  of 
the  Jack  tars.  Indeed,  this  coach  vaisstron^r  j 
in  attraction  to  the  crowd,  for  amidst  the  asiinn  i 
on  the  roof  sat  a  piper,  who  was  playing  away  I 
for  die  hare  life  die  most  rollickiuK  of  tenes.  . 
Hitherto  Finch  and  Ned  had  ei^oyed  Ae  scese 
in  silence,  bat  now  the  latter  involantarily  I 
claimed,  i 

"By  the  powers  'tis  he!"  | 

"Who?"  inqoiied  Finch.  « 

"There— therel"  said  Ned,  pointing  to  (be  | 
piper,  and  made  no  forther  answer,  but,  roshioi; 
from  the  room,  ran  Aovn  stairs,  and  in  anodia 
moment  Finch  saw  Ned  dambeiiog  to  the  lop 
erf  the  coach,  and  after  addresung  a  word  lo 
the  piper,  beheld  the  most  cordial  nMri(Sofr^ 
cognition  pass  between  them.  This  pot  an  cad 
to  the  dispnte  between  the  drivers  and  tbeiT 
strange  fares,  for  a»Phaidrifna'pw—for  it  wai 
he— said  he  would  go  into  the  tavern  with  hit 
friend,  the  sailors  agreed  to  go  wherever  he 
went,  so  the  coaches  were  discharged  with  tea 
times  the  amount  of  their  proper  ure;  and  u 
the  crowd  saw  the  sailors  showering  moacy 
into  the  hands  of  the  drivers,  they  cheered  di« 
open-handed  liberali^,  whereupon  some  of  the 
Jacks  dipped  their  hands  into  their  pockett 
again  and  presented  thrm  full  of  oeia  to  ike 
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crowd,  nur  of  iriiom  were  not  loath  to  take 
adnotwe  of  mch  a  windfall.  The  thoughtless 
SOBS  of  the  sea,  however,  were  soon  noosed 
in  the  taTem,  the  crowd  dispersSed  by  degrees, 
uid  after  Ned  bad  seen  the  sailors  comfortably 
stowed  in  a  room  below,  be  condocted  Phaidrig 
np  stairs,  and  intrMloeed  him  to  Finch,  who, 
he  had  no  doobt,  would  be  as  ^ad  to  bear, 
as  himself,  by  what  chance  the  blind  piper  had 
come  to  London. 

**ril  tell  yoo  bow  it  was,"  began  Phaidrig. 

''Stop,"  said  Ned -"perhaps  you  would  like 
a  ^ass  of  something  before  you  begin. " 

"Wess  your  sowl,  not  at  all! — them  divils 
of  sailors  keep  me  dhrinkin'  momin'.  noon, 
and  night,  so  that  in  throth  its  refresning  to 
have  a  mouthful  o'  nothing  Faix  I'm  so  full 
o'  spirits,  that  I'd  be  afeard  to  blow  out  a 
candle  for  fear  my  breath  would  take  fire.  Bat 
to  come  to  my  story.  Yon  see,  one  fine  day 
there  pat  into  Ualway-bay  three  ships,  and  soon 
aftber  came  a  power  o'  sailors  on  shore  with 
hand  fills  o*  strange  money,  that  no  one  could 
tell  the  value  of,  not  enen  the  saitorr  tkem- 
seAr««,  for  I  hear  hroad  pieces  of  silver  and 
even  gootd  was  scattered  aboot  like  </usf— and 
maybe  the  townspeople  didn't  sweep  it  up.  Well, 
air,  the  sailbrs  was  mad  for  divarshin,  and  av 
coorse  coortin'  and  dancin'  comes  andber  that 
denomination,  and  as  music  is  wanted  for  the 
fanatistical  toe,  to  be  sure  they  coold  not  do 
without  me — Phaidrig-na-pib  was  in  request  - 
and  maybe  they  didn't  pay  the  piper.  By  dad, 
I  was  a  rich  man  in  a  few  days,  and  paid  off 
all  the  incambrances  on  my  estate." 

"Have  yon  an  estate  thenf"  inquired Fioch, 
rather  surprised,  for  Finch,  be  it  linown,  was 
an  Englishman,  and  had  never  met  an  Irish 
piper  before. 

"To  be  sure  I  have,"  said  Phaidrig.  "Have 
n't  I  the  estate  of  man  upon  me,  and  what  more 
tbroublesome  estate  is  there  to  manage?" 

"Trae,"  said  Finch,  with  a  smile.  "But 
vhat  were  the  incumbrances  yon  spoke  ofl" 

**  It  was  all  in  consequence  of  a  legacy  was 
left  me,"  said  Phaidrig. 

"Ah!"  said  Finch,  anticipating— "  and  yoo 
nok  your  own  trifle  of  property  in  going  to 
law  with  the  eiecutors  I  suppose?" 

'*Not  at  all,"  said  n)aidrig.-"Io  the  first 
place,  I  conld  not  sink  my  property  much  more 
thin  it  was  by  nature,  for  it  is  ondher  wather 
■nie  months  in  the  year—being  in  a  bog,  and 
Wtor  the  executioners,  or  whatever  yon  call 
WB,  I  never  heerd  o'  such  people  at  all^  but 
ut  to  bother  yon  with  such  oits  and  scraps  o' 
■•Mense,  just  let  me  tell  you  how  I  got  here." 

^ne  sailors,  as  I  towld  yon,  kept  me  busy, 
BomiV,  noon,  and  night,  and  at  last  the  Cap. 
■am  himself  came  ashore  one  day,  and  heerd 
joe,  and  swore  nothing  woold  content  him  but 
K  '.k  '^^^^^  80  aboord  and  play  for  him,  and 
oad,  he  pnlled  out  some  goold  pieces  and 
jWM  them  into  my  hand,  not  that  I  went  tor 
we  sake  of  the  money,  hot  that  he  praised  my 
|»ynig  powerfhl,  and  I  remarked  he  liked  the 
«•  oipH  air$.  His  name  was  Talbot— and  he 
•wk  me  aboord  sure  enough,  and  the  way  he 
«ito  Galway-bay  was,  that  having  taken 
xxM  Spanish  ships  priies,  and  the  weather 


(nraiag  bad,  he  made  for  Galway-bay,  until  the 
stonn  was  passed,  and  the  word  was  that  the 
prizes  was  so  rich,  that  Captain  Talbot  never 
touched  the  private  goods  or  the  people  at  all, 
only  the  cargo  of  the  ship,  although  tlie  people 
wor  so  rich  that  they  had  diamond  rings  on 
every  finder,  and  goold-hilted  swoords,  and 
diamonds  in  them  /oo— bat  not  a  taste  the  Cap* 
tain  would  take  av  them,  and  wos  so  pleased 
with  the  great  haol  he  made,  that  he  gave  a 
present  of  twenty  goold  pieces  to  every  sailor 
and  sarvant  in  the  ship.  Well,  I  staid  aboord 
for  two  or  three  days  as  happy  as  a  ktng;  when 
one  momin',  as  I  got  up,  aAher  a  pleasant 
night  aboord,  1  began  to  stagger  about  and 
conldn't  keep  my  feet.  *Ow  wow!'  says  I, — 
'I'm  dhronk  yet,  and  was  going  into  bed  again, 
when  1  no  more  could  get  into  it  than  if  it 
was  the  eye  of  a  needle,  and  I  was  catching  at 
every  thiu'g  in  my  way  to  lay  howld  of  it,  but 
nothing  «uuld  make  me  stand;  and  with  that 
1  heerd  them  laughing  at  me  all  round  about, 
and  my  bead  began  to  reel,  and  1  began  to  ieel 
fHare  a  biL  and  down  I  fell  on  the  flare  as 
sick  as  a  dog.-- To  make  a  long  storv  short, 
they  had  put  to  sea  in  die  night,  and  Inat  was 
the  cause  of  my  stacgering  and  qualmishness 
all  the  lime  I  was  blaming  the  dlirink  for  it. 
Well,  i  was  so  bothered  with  the  sickness  for 
five  or  six  days  I  couldn't  take  bit  or  sup,  or 
handle  the  pipes  at  all,  so  that  the  Captain  was 
disappoinlea  of  all  the  music  he  expected  to  get 
out  o'  me  while  he  was  sailing  from  Galway 
U»-London,  but  when  I  got  well,  I  paid  off  tbe 
old  score,  for  1  worked  a  power  and  didn't, 
lave  a  tnne  in  the  bag  I  didn^t  give  then,  and' 
I  got  such  a  favourite  with  them  that  they  made 
me  put  up  with  them  here  in  London,  and  they 
pet  me  like  a  first  child— and  that's  the  way 
ynu  see  the  Irish  piper  came  to  London." 

**And  how  do  yoo  like  London?"  asked 
Finch. 

"Ob,  it's  a  fine  place,  sir." 
"  How  can  you  tell,  under  the  deprivation  of 
sight?" 

"Don't  I  hear  it?— Can't  I  tell  what  crowds 
are  passing  up  and  down,  and  what  a  power  of 
waggons  and  carriages  there  are  in  it?— and 
all  the  different  bells  that  are  ringing  tell  me 
'tis  full  o'  charches.  Sure  fifty  ways  I  kpow 
it's  a  big  place." 

"How  would  you  like  to  live  here,  Phaidrig?" 
inquired  Ned. 

"Not  at  all— the  air  breathes  thick  to  me, 
and  wants  the  sweet  smell  of  ihe  mountains." 

"When  do  yon  mean  to  retura,  then,  to  Ire- 
land?" 

"When  these  divils'  o*  sailors  will  let  me— 
and  faix  I'm  beginning  to  get  tired  o'  them — 
and  would  be  long  ago,  only  for  the  thnndering 
lies  they  tell,  that  divarts  mc.  And  one  chap, 
a  new  friend  they  have  picked  up  to-day,  bat<>a 
all  the  rest  hollow;  I  give  it  up  to  him'  for  the 
biggest  liar  I  ever  met,  and  I  have  met  a  few, 
ana,  indeed,  am  not  a  bad  hand  at  it  myself, 
on  an  occaasion-but  this  fellow — Ow,  owl" 

"Who  is  he?" 

*-One  of  the  sailors  out  o'  the  great  diip 
come  home  lately;  I  forget  her  name,  but  the 
commander's,  name  ia  Anderson." 
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"Absod,  I  sappose,  yon  nean,"  said  fiack. 
"  Commodore  Ajuob.  " 

That's  it,"  said  PhaidriK.  "Well,  if  yoa 
were  to  hear  this  fellow  tell  of  all  Uieir  doings." 

"He  can  scarcely  tell  more  wonders  than  the 
reality,  I  believe,"  said  Finch;  "tfaey  say  An- 
son's aufferings,  and  danger^  and  triiun|^ 
are  beyond  tlus  wonders  or  fairy  tales." 

"Fau.  the  lUiies  are  fooh  to  the  fdlow  I 
spake  of,  if  the  half  of  whiU  he  says  be  true.  " 

Finch  sn^ested  to  Ned  that  they  dkonld  ioin 
the  party  of  sailors,  donbtiDg  not  it  wonla  be 
good  fun.  Ned  chimed  in  with  the  proposition, 
and  Phaidrtg  undertook  to  make  them  welcome 
on  his  introdnction.  They  at  once  acted  on  the 
suggestion,  and  found  toe  jolly  tars  "tossing 
the  can"  S^ily-  Phaidrig  was  hailed  with  a 
shout  of  delight,  and  his  triends  heartily  wel- 
comed him;  and,  having  been  accommodated 
with  seats  and  glasses.  Finch  and  Ned  were 
on  as  good  terms  with  the  lads  of  the  ocean 
in  five  minutes  as  if  they  had  been  shipmates. 
Finch  essayed  immediately  to  draw  oat  the 
principal  romancer,  of  whom  Phaidrig  had  spoken, 
aodfoand  it  no  difficult  matter.  Every  sailor  is 
ready  enough  to  talk  about  his  ship;  and  when 
a  man  had  such  a  ship  as  the  "Centurion"  to 
bras  of,  he  had  reason  to  speak  the  more.  He 
rattled  away  about  the  disasters  and  triumphs 
of  the  circumnavigation  ri^t  wiUinjijly,  every 
DOW  and  Uien  bolting  out  some  tremendous 
fiction,  whereupon  Pnaidrig  would  make  his 
pipes  give  oat  a  little  quemloas  squeak,  that 
made  every  one  laugh  bat  the  story-teller,  who 
only  swore  the  more  stoutly  to  the  truth  of  all 
be  said  the  more  doubt  was  cast  upon  it.  He 
was  one  of  the  principal  people  engaged  in  the 
attack  on  the  shores  of  South  America— Ae  was 
the  first  to  land— Ae  made  the  Doos  run— five 
and  twenty  of  them — and  the  Governor  at  their 
head,  all  with  Ab  ou<n  hand. 

Phaidrig's  pipe  gave  a  plaintive  cry,  as  if  it 
was  calling  for  mercy. 

"  Whafs  that  yoa  say?"  cried  Jack.  "D— d 
if  1  didn't,  though ;  and  1  would  have  thrash'd 
twice  as  many,  if  they  were  there  1 " 

On  went  the  narration  again.  The  town 
was  burnt,  after  being  emptied  of  its  treasure, 
and  the  triumphant  boats  rowed  badi  to  the 
ship,  all  but  smking  with  the  weight  of  gold 
they  carried;  again  they  are  afioatoo  the^reat 
Pacific  Ocean;  again  they  traverse  the  mighty 
waste  of  waters ;  again  «ickness  attacks  them. 

**Then/'  said  Jack,  '*we  knew  that  unless 
we  could  make  an  island,  we  were  loat— and, 
by  hard  work,  we  did  make  aa  island  at  last." 

"Yoa  miufe  an  island,"  cried  Phaidrig;  "well, 
that  is  the  best  thing  you  towld  yetl"— and 
Phaidrig  made  his  pipes  give  a  screech,  while 
he  shouted  with  laughter.  "1  suppose  you'll 
tell  us  you  made  the  world  next." 

"Put  a  stopper  on  that  chap's  lingo,  will 
youl"  ciied  Jadi. 

It  was  now  explained  to  Phaidrig  that  "ma- 
kii^"  an  island,  in  nantieal  parianca,  meant 
amving  at  an  island. 

"Ob,  that's  it,  is  it?"  said  Phaidrig;  *«tken 
that's  mo  wav  you  sailoring  gentlemen  arrive 
at  yoor  wonaenml  stories,  I  an^oae— by  «w- 
Anv  them." 


"  The  storv'tellw  swore  he  woM  earboaa^o 
the  piper  if  ne  didn't  take  care;  but  the  rest 
of  the  sailors  overruled  him  in  this,  swearias 
Phaidrig  was  a  treasure,  and  the  best  fellow  ii  I 
the  world,  and  that  he  had  the  privilege  of  • 
saying  any  thing  he  liked. 

"  Well,  continaed  Jack,  *'  we  made  dw  a-  I 
land— mind,  yon  piperchap— we  made  it." 

**Ay,  ayl''  cried  Phaidrig. 

**And  then."  cried  Jack,  with  eathusiasm, 
"How  we  did  e^joy  the  fresh  water  and  ven- 
tables— and  such  v^tablea!  Yoa  will  hsrolj 
believe  it,  now,  but  as  true  as  I'm  here,  there 
was  little  round  loaves  growing  oat  nl  oa  the 
trees,  and  as  good  bread  as  I'd  wish  to  esL"  i 

"I  hope  it  was  ready  butthered,"  said  Phaidrig, 

"No,  it  wasn't— you  old  piperly  hunbag. 
But  if  we  hadn't  batter,  we  had  milk  en  tbt  ' 
trees,  thoo^  Now,  what  do  yoa  say  t«  thstt  "  | 

"As  fkr  as  milk  is  consaraed,  sir."  mi  , 
Phaidrig,   "all  I'll  say  is,  that  <  Kerry  c««i 
have  long  horns.'"* 

"  It  was  not  from  cows  we  had  it,  I  tell  yoi;  ; 
but  trees — out  of  nuts;  there  we  found  Ms 
that  gave  ns  more  than  a  pint  o'  milk  a-piecc " 

< 'Hiafs  the  hardest  nnt  to  cnck  I  ever  met," 
said  Phaidrig. 

"  It's  true  though,  so  hoM  yoar  jaw ;  Aej 
call  'em  co-co  ants."  , 

^Cotp-cow  would  be  a  fitter  name  Ibrlbei^"  ] 
said  Phaidrig. 

"Well."  contintied  Jack,  after  making  all 
right  and  tight  for  sea,  we  made  aailforuiaa, 
and  stood  for  ten  days  or  so**— 

'''And  why  didn't  you  go  on?  "  cried  HiaitlriK- 

"So  we  did  go  on,  you  nincompoop."  ' 

"Why,  you  tell  me  thisminit you  sJoo<  sad 
bow  could  yon  go  on  while  you  were  staodisff  1" 

It  was  again  explained  to  Phaidrig  that  rl«  : 
sea-phrase  to  "stiud"  for  a  plaoe,  meant  to  go  , 
towards  iL  • 

"Well,  yoa  have  miue  ways  of  talkia^"  j 
said  Phaidng ;  and  ii  a  pbin-spokeo  mas  csa'l  < 
make  yon  out,  it's  yoar  own  &ult,  with  \ 
contrary  words."  ' 

"Well,  continued  Jack,  "we  made  Chioa;- 
you  know  notr,  I  suppose,"  said  be  to  Pb«idri|^ 
rather  testily,—"  you  know  now,  old  blonipr, 
what  1  mean  when  I  say  we  made  Chios 

"  0  yis,"  said  Phaidrig,  mischievously,  "yo*  i 
mean  you  made  cups  and  saucers." 

"No,  I  don't,  old  double-tongue,"  exdaiMd 
J^k,  while  the  sailors  lauded  at  tbe  csa- 
tinned  anibbUng  hy  which  Phaidrig  anssjv' 
him— *  No,  1  don't  ;~bat  if  a  no  use  (alfciag  to 
you— only  don't  vex  me  too  moch-thafs  sU  I 
— miod  your  eyel" 

"I  wish  I  had  one  to  mind,"  said  I^aidrig. 

The  cheerful  spirit  of  the  man,  jestia;  m 
his  own  misfortune,  touched  even  the  impatieK 
story-teller,  and  he  joined  in  the  cbonu  ' 
laughter  which  followed  Phaidrig's  last  r^ 
joinder  Phaidrig's  spirit  of  jest  was  folly  sa- 
tisfied in  making  the  man  )oin  in  the  laigb 

O  A  aarlBS  la  IreUnd,  MfplM  te  aar  )MV 
diUo  atory.  Kenr  Mng  a  raoMte  eMa«,  UwhU 
ke  mtrs  diHealt  to  detect  any  eiaggenaiw  f- 
muigatsd  aa  la  Ui  wewlerfal  predaeilMu;  bM(* 
the  aaylBg. 
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against  hinuelf;  and  n^toi  the  Bolsjr  ■urdi 
auled,  be  begged  Jack  to  go  on,  and  said  be 
would  not  ann'y  him  any  more,  if  he  could 
kelp  it. 

"In  China,"  continued  Jack,  "we  did  the 
grand  thing.  They  wanted  us  there  to  |>ay 
Bort  does,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  in  going 
ulo  harboir,  bat  our  conunodore  said  he'd  see 
'em  far  enough  first— farther  than  any  of  us 
voold  like  to  go,  I  reckon;  and  told  'em  the 
king  of  England  never  paid  no  duty  at  all,  but 
look  all  he  could  get,  and  raore  too,  which 
stands  to  reason,  or  what  would  be  the  good 
of  bemg  king  of  England  ?  So  we  got  all  the 
'wmmodatioo  in  life  we  wanted,  and  didn't 
pay  a  rap  to  the  long-tails:  and  then,  all  being 
ship-shape  again,  we  pat  to  sea.  The  commo- 
dore said  notbii^  to  none  of  us,  thof  all  of  us 
stupected  there  was  something  in  the  wind,  by 
dw  long  walks  the  commodore  used  tu  take, 
all  by  Mnuelf,  up  and  down  the  qnartei>deek, 
with  never  a  word  (o  nobody;  ana sare  enough 
we  vere  right.  We  were  nigb  a  fortnight  at 
sea  afore  he  broke  his  mind  to  ns^  but  then, 
ordering  all  bauds  to  be  turned  op,  he  tipped 
HI  the  lingo.  'My  lads,'  says  he,  'wouldn't 
yon  like  to  go  back  to  old  England  with  your 
podtets  well  lined?'  says  he.  *Ay,  ay,  sir!' 
says  every  man  in  (he  ship.  'Well  then,'  says 
the  commodore,  '  there's  the  rich  Spanish  gal- 
leon, says  he,  'a  sailing  fromAlauilla  to  Akky- 
f^y,  and  thaVs  what  I'd  like  to  take.'  The 
eoBBodore's  speech  was  hailed  with  a  shout. 
'RememW,  my  lads,'  says  he,  *1  never 
wast  to  deceive  yon;'  — we  shouted  again; 
—'the  gallmm  is  strong,'  says  he,  and  we  are 
wasted  by  sickness;  oar  numbers  are  fen',  and 
Uul  few  are  weak ;  we  have  only  half  our 
compliment  of  hands;  but,  at  the  same  time,' 
says  he,  *a'ut  we  able  to  lick  twice  as  mauy 
Spanif^ds,  my  boys?'  We  shouted  louder  than 
ever.  'That's  enough,"  savs  the  commodore, 
'we'll  take  the  galleon:— keep  a  bright  look 
oit,  1^  every  lad  have  his  eye  open.'  Andsure 
eaough  we  luid:-then  yov  might  see  the  of- 
fteen  sweeping  the  horizon  with  their  glasses 
every  half  Jiour,  and  night  and  day  a  man  at 
the  Bost  head.  Well,  about  noon  one  day,  a 
sail  to  the  southward  was  reported  from  the 
lo|^:— up  ran  the  officer  of  the  watch,  with  his 
brtng-'em.near;* — and  when  the  commodore 
kailed  him  from  the  deck,  to  know  what  he 
Bade  her  oat  to  be,  he  answered  'twas  all 
ruht— a  Urae  ship,  ronning  to  the  southward. 
Hy  eyes !  what  a  shout  did  rise  when  we  heard 
Ihe  news;  we  were  all  as  nimble  as  monkeys; 
id,  wiA  a  '  will  O,'  we  made  all  sail  in  chase. 


an 


When  we  had  everv  inch  of  canvass  drawing, 
aad  were  going  wefl  through  the  water,  '  Let 
dw  men  have  their  dinner,'  says  the  comoiO' 
dore;  'they  have  work  before  them.'  Dinner 
we  had  soon,  accordingly,  thof  the  thoughts  of 
making  so  rich  a  prize  almost  took  away  oar 
^ipelitcs,  so  we  made  short  work  of  it.  .^11 
tiua  time  we  were  itearing  the  galleon,  (hat  did 
not  seem  to  notice  us  for  some  time,  but  soon 
ve  saw  she  was  alive  to  it,  for  she  crowded 
sail  and  seemed  mclined  to  show  us  her  heels; 
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hat  all  of  sudden,  'bout  she  comes,  and  bears 
right  down  on  us.  'Twas  such  a  comfort  to 
see  we  were  not  in  for  a  long  chase,  and  maybe 
lose  her  iu  the  night,  after  all,  bat  to  settle 
the  matter  out  of  Baud  at  once;  so  we  cleared 
the  decks,  and  made  all  ready  for  action.  Now, 
you  see,  it's  a  custom  with  these  Spanish  chaps, 
to  lie  down  when  an  enemy  comes  up  to  them 
to  deliver  a  broadside,  thinking  they  nave  less 
chance  of  being  killed  crouching  than  standing; 
and  then,  when  the  broadside  is  over,  up  they 
jump  aud  woriL  ihtnr  guns;— it's  a  dirt}' dodge; 
out  80  it  is;— so  the  commodore  passed  the 
word  round  the  ship,  that  instead  of  firing  a 
broadside  into  the  enemy,  we  should  give  tier 
OUT  guns  one  after  another,  as  we  broo^t  them 
to  bear  when  M-e  neared  her,  and  so  we  did; 
so  that  the  lubbers  were  lying  flat,  waiting  for 
a  broadside,  while  we  bore  up  to  her,  going 
bang,  bang,  into  her  with  our  starboard  guns 
as  we  ran  past  her,  and  then,  going  about,  we 
had  our  larboard  broadside  ready  by  the  time 
the  Dons  were  on  their  1^:  so  that  we  ex- 
changed wtlh  them,  after  giving  them  thirty 
guns  before  we  got  any  answer.  We  had  ratlier 
the  advantage  in  nietaf,  but  they  had  twice  our 
number  of  men  -  five  hundred  and  fifty  to  little 
more  than  two  hundred,  weakened  by  sickness 
loo; — bat  what  o'  that? -they  were  Spaniards, 
and  we  were  Britons!  The  Spaniard  mounted 
thirty-six  guns  on  his  lower  deck,  besides  twenty- 
eight  lighter  ones  on  bb  gunwale  quarters  aud 
tops:  they  call  them  *pidreros'" — 

'*  Pattheraras,  we  call  them  in  Ireland,"  said 
Phaidrig. 

"  Don't  stop  me,  and  be  d — d  to  yon ! ! " 
shouted  Jack. 

'*  Twenty-eight  pidreros,  and  tiiey  peppered 
our  decks  prcttv  well;  but  as  most  of  our  hands 
were  below  fighting  the  heavy  guns,  they  did 
not  do  us  much  damage,  while  our  heavy  mettle 
was  pounding  them  in  their  vitals;  they  were 
only  scratching  onr  face  while  we  were  dig- 
ging theoi  in  the  ribs;  and  their  hands  were 
so  numerous  that  every  shot  of  oars  was  kill- 
ing more  on  their  crowded  decks,  than  theirs 
among  onr  spare  crew.  They  did  notiight  badly, 
however— but  at  last  down  came  the  flag  of 
Ihe  Nostra  Signora  de  Cabadonga^thsX  was 
her  name;  those  Spanish  chaps,  men,  women, 
and  children,  ships  and  all,  have  such  confound- 
ed  long  names,— and  her  commander  Don  Jero- 
niino  de  Montero  —  there's  another  o'  them, 
came  aboard  the  Centurion — now  there's  a  tidy 
name— and  delivered  his  sword  to  -  Commodore 
^asoit— that's  short  and  sweet  too— so  there's 

how  we  took  the  JVosfro  confound  her,  1 

can't  say  her  name  right  over  again. " 

''Bravo!"  cried  Finch — "well  fought— and 
her  treasure,  they  say,  was  a  million  and  " 

"  Avast  heaving,  messmate— we're  not  come 
to  Ihe  treasure  yet,  there  was  worse  danger 
than  the  battle,  after  the  enemy  struck.  Just 
as  we  were  conquerors  —  up  walks  the  first 
lieutenant  to  the  commodore  '  to  congratulate 
him  on  his  victory -OS  he  pretended~hut  it  was 
to  whisper  to  fann  that  the  Centurion  was  on 
fire  below,  close  to  the  powder  room.  That 
was  the  time  to  see  the  cool  courage  of  the 
noble  Anson— not  a  word  of  alarm  was  wbis- 
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pered  on  the  deck,  ud  the  commodore  went 
below  as  vnconcenied  to  all  appearaoce,  as  ifhe 
was  going  to  dinner,  and  by  nis  example  kept 
die  men  so  steady  and  quiet  below,  that  toe 
fire  was  extinguished  in  a  few  minnies.  As  it 
tamed  out,  the  danger  was  really  less  than  it 
appeared,  for  some  oakom  had  caught  fire  by 
tbe  blowing  up  of  a  small  portion  of  ,he  powder 
between  decks,  and  the  smoke  and  the  smother 
made  matters  seem  worse  than  Ihey  were— bat 
a  moment's  confuston  might  have  blown  gold 
and  all,  friends  and  foes,  into  Uie  deep  ocean, 
and  no  word  would  have  been  heard  of  Anson's 
glory. " 

"A  brave  tale,  i'faitb,"  said  Finch. 

"Yes,"  said  Jack  Ihoughtftilly — "I  will  say 
Heaven  was  special  kind  to  us  all  throagh, 
though  we  had  some  sore  trials  and  snfferiDgs." 

"But  how  amply  rewarded  you  are  by  the 
tremendous  treasure  yoo  have  brought  homel 
Near  a  miliion  and  a  half  I  hear;  yw  must 
have  prodigious  prize  money." 

*'Vrfay,  yes  — pretty  picking,"  said  Jack. 
"  Every  man  before  the  mast  got  diree  hundred 
pounds  on  account  the  other  day,  and  we  have 
a  heap  more  to  get  still— so  call  for  what  yon 
like— I'll  pay  for  all. " 

"No  d~me!"  you  shan't,  cried  another  of 
the  revellers— I'm  not  a  Centurion  man,  and 
didn't  sail  under  a  commodore:  plain  Captain 
Talbot  was  my  commander,  and  my  ship  only 
a  privateer,  but  as  far  as  prize  money  goes  i 
pouched  eight  hundred  guineas  to  my  share,  so 
TH  pay— yon  can  pay  for  me  when  yon  get 
the  rest  of  yours!" 

"Eight  hundred?"  exclaimed  Finch. 

"Ay— eight  hundred  hard  shiners  I"  cried  the 
sailor—  "  there's  a  sample"  said  hQ,  thrusting 
his  hand  into  hia  pocket  and  dragging  out  a 
fist  full. 

Finch  exchanged  a  look  with  Ned,  and  said, 
«'  thaCs  the  trade!" 

"  And  though  a  commodore  didn't  command 
us,"  added  the  tar,  "we  had  a  pretty  tighUsh 
fight  of  it,  as  I  could  (ell  yon,  if  so  be  yon'd 
like  to  hear  it. " 

'*l  should,  of  all  things."  said  Finch,  who, 
wishing  to  ingratiate  himself  with  these  roving 
entlemen,  knew  the  surest  road  to  a  sailor's 
eart  was  through  his  story.  The  sailor  popped 
a  fresh  quid  in  his  cheek,  nitched  up  his  trous- 
ers, and  pat  himself  into  an  attitude — ^in  short, 
'squared  his  yards'  to  tell  his  story,  when, 
just  as  he  had  got  over  the  preliminary  sen- 
tences, his  yam  was  suddenly  cot  short  by  a 
very  sharp  sound  of  booting  in  the  street:  and 
as  the  noise  grew  louder  the  whole  party  rose 
and  rap  to  the  windoTt-s  to  see  whence  the  hub- 
btib  arose.  A  dense  mob  of  people  preceded  a 
carriage,  which  was  guarded  by  some  strange- 
looking  soldiers,  whose  singular  uniform  seemed 
matter  of  special  dishke  to  the  populace.  They 
wore  grey  jackets  turned  upwitn  red,  and  there 
was  a  very  un-English  cut  about  them  alto- 
gether. They  were,  in  fact,  a  body  of  Swiss, 
resident  in  and  about  London,  who,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  the  greater  part  of  the  regular  troops 


abroad,  in  the  prosecution  of  the  king's  foreifn 
wars,  volunteered  to  do  military  dn^,  and  were 
embodied  accordio^y;  and  this  seeming  cod- 
fidcnce  in  foreigners  in  preference  to  Britons 
was  a  most  odious  measure,  and  rendered  the 
king  very  unpopular  with  the  great  mass  of  bis 
subjects.  The  crowd  seemed  inclined  to  impede 
as  much  as  possible  the  progress  of  the  gauded 
cariiage  which  contained  prisoners,  who  mm 
on  their  road  to  examinatnui  at  the  Cock-pii, 
where  the  Privy  Council  then  held  their  aittini^ 
Reproaches  were  shovered  on  these  Swtsi 
guards,  and  terms  of  disrespect,  loudly  shouted 
against  the  king  and  hb  ministers,  by  tbe 
growling  crowd,  which  pressed  more  and  more 
on  the  guard,  who  seemed  half  inclined  at  lut 
to  use  their  bayonets. 

"Kill  Englishmen  if  yon  dare!"  roared  the 
crowd. 

"Down  with  the  Hanoverian  rats!"  w 
thundered  from  another  side. 

">Vhy  won't  the  German  good-for-notU^ 
trast  his  own  people?"  cried  a  third  party. 

"Down  with  the  Dadgersl**  was  echoed  nrani 
about— alluding  to  the  grey  regimentals  of  tbe 
Swiss. 

At  this  moment  the  carriage  which  bore  (be  pri- 
soners came  within  full  view  of  the  window, 
and  Ned  recognised  Kirwan  in  one  of  the  cap- 
tives. For  on  instant  he  almost  rejoiced  that  the 
man  whose  presence  in  Flanders  he  so  moch 
feared  was  retained  in  EIngland ;  bat  in  an  instut 
bis  better  nature  triumphed  over  the  sdfisk 
thought,  and  he  called  Finch's  attention  to  dw 
carriage,  at  the  very  moment  that  he,  too,  hid 
caught  a  glimpse  of  O'Hara.  Exchanging  t 
significant  look  with  Ned,  Finch  made  a  rapid 
and  impassioned  address  to  the  sailors,  sayisg 
the  prisoners  were  friends  of  his,  and  as  inno- 
cent as  babes  unborn;  winding  op  with  u 
appeal  to  their  feeling  as  "men  and  Britons" 
it  they  would  allow  free-born  Englishmen  to 
be  dragged  to  slaughter,  like  sheep  to  tbe 
shambles,  by  a  pack  of  beggarly  foreigners? 

**yfin  yon,  who  have  thrashed  the  Spaniardi, 
let  a  parcel,  of  hired  strangers  make  BritoM 
slaves  in  their  own  land?"  oied  Finch. 

"No,  no,  nol!"  was  indignandy  shonted  by  . 
the  thonghliess  and  generous  tars,  who,  hetdtd  j 
by  Finch  and  Ned,  made  a  rash  from  tbe  | 
tavern,  and,  further  inflaming  the  crowd  by  ; 
their  fierce  invectives  and  daring  example,  s 
bold  dash  was  made  at  the  carriage,  the  doors 
dragged  open,  the  guard  overtumeu  right  and 
left,  and  Kirwan  and  his  companions  inbondJgc 
were  freed  in  an  instant,  and  hurried  throop 
the  rejoicing  crowd  by  the  posse  of 
down  the  narrow  streets  of  the  DiToiiriiigDeip- 
bourhood;  and,  while  the  tumult  ngedvildlT 
behind  them,  and  all  pursuit  was  snccessfoHy 
retarded  by  the  inob,  the  two  men,  so 
deadly  jeopardy,  sped  securely  onward  -towjrds 
the  river,  where  they  efl'ccted  an  embarkaliw 
in  safety  :  the  broad  Thames  was  soon  pUced 
between  ihem  and  their  pursuers,  and  tie  ob- 
scure hautils  on  tbe  Surrey  side  of  the  river  gave 
sanctuary  for  the  present  to  the  rescued  priaouas- 
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or  TOE  MYSTEBIOIU  MOUK  HKABD  IN  TOE  CUBPEW  TOWER. 


Oh  quitting  the  kitcbeo,  lleory.  having  been 
informed  by  Bouchier  that  Tristram  Lyitdwood 
was  lodged  in  the  prison-chamber  in  Uie  tower 
nteway,  proceeded  thither  to  question  him. 
He  foond  the  old  man  seated  on  a  bench,  with 
his  huids  tied  behind  him.  Though  evideutly 
mnch  alarmed  at  his  situation,  he  could  not  be 
brought  either  by  threats  or  proffers*  to  make 
any  confession. 

Oat  of  patience,  at  length,  the  king  ordered 
him  to  be  conveyed  to  uie  dungeon  beneath 
the  Cuifew  Jower,  and  personally  snpwintend* 
ed  his  removal. 

"I  will  find  a  means  of  shaking  his  obsti- 
nicy,"  said  Henry,  as  he  quitted  the  vault  with 
BoDchier.  *'lf  1  cannot  move  him  by  other 
■wans,  1  may  through  his  grand-daagoler.  I 
will  interrogate  him  in  her  presence  to  night." 

"To-night,  sire!"  exclaimed  Bouchier. 

"Ay,  to-night,"  repeated  the  king.  "I  am 
resolved,  even  if  it  should  coat  the  life  ot  this 
maiden,  whose  charms  have  moved  me  so,  to 
break  Uie  infernal  machinery  woven  around  me. 
And  now  as  I  think  it  not  unlikely  the  mis- 
creant Heme  may  attempt  the  prisoner's  deli- 
verance, let  the  strictest  watch  be  kept  over 
the  tower.  Let  an  arqaebosier  be  stationed 
throughout  the  night  at  the  door  of  the  dungeon, 
ud  another  at  the  entrance  to  the  chamber  on 
the  ground  floor.  Your  own  post  must  be  on 
the  roof  of  the  fortification,  that  you  may  watch 
if  any  attempt  is  made  to  scale  it  from  the 
tewn  side,  or  to  get  in  through  the  loopholes. 
Keep  a  sharp  look  out,  Bouchier,  for  I  shall 
hold  you  responsible  if  any  mischance  occars." 

"1  will  do  my  best,  my  liege,"  replied  Bou- 
chier; "and  were  it  with  a  human  enemy  i  had 
to  d^  I  should  have  no  fear.  But  what  vi- 
gflance  can  avail  against  a  fiend?** 

"Yon  have  heud  my  ii^anctions,  and  will 
attend  to  them,"  rejoined  the  king,  harshly. 
"I  shall  return  anon  to  the  examination." 

So  saying,  he  departed. 
^  Though  as  brave  as  a  lion  on  ordinary  occa- 
sions, Bouchier  entered  upon  his  present  duty 
with  reluctance  and  misgiving;  and  he  found 
the  arqnebnsiers,  by  whom  he  was  attended, 
albeU  stout  soldiers,  equally  uneasy.  Heme 
had  now  become  an  object  of  general  dread 
tfarooghout  the  castle;  and  tho  possibility  of 
an  ONoimteT  with  him  was  enough  to  daunt 
the  boldest  breast.  Dij^uising  his  own  alarai. 
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Bouchier  issued  his  directions  in  an  authorita- 
tive tone,  and  then  moimtcd.  with  three  arque- 
bussiers  to  the  summit  oi  the  tower.  It  was 
now  dark,  but  the  moon  soon  arose,  and  her 
beams  rendered  every  object  as  distinguishable 
as  daylight,  so  that  watch  was  easily  kept.  But 
nothing  occurred  to  occasion  alarm,  until  all  at 
once,  a  noise,  like  that  of  a  hammer  suricken 
against  a  bSard,  was  heard  in  the  chamber  below. 

Drawing  his  sword,  Bouchier  hurried  down 
the  steps  leading  into  this  chamber,  which  was 
buried  in  darkness,  and  advanced  so  precipi- 
tately and  incantiously  in  the  gloom,  that  ne 
strucJi  his  head  against  a  cross  oeam.  The  vio- 
lence of  the  blow  stunned  him  for  a  moment, 
hot  as  soon  as  he  recovered,  he  called  to  the 
gtiard  in  the  lower  chamber  to  bring  up  a  torch 
The  order  was  promptly  obeyed;  but  mean- 
while, the  sound  had  ceased,  and,  though  they 
searched  about,  they  could  not  discover  the 
author  of  it. 

This,  however,  was  not  so  wonderful,  for 
the  singular  construction  of  the  chamber,  with 
its  numerous  cross  beams,  its  deep  embrasures 
and  recesses,  its  insecure  and  uneven  floor,  its 
steep  ladder^like  staircases,  was  highly  favour* 
able  to  concealment,  tt  being  utterly  impossible, 
owing  to  the  intersections  of  the  beams,  for 
the  searchers  to  see  far  before  them,  or  to  move 
about  quickly.  In  the  midst  of  the  chamber 
was  a  large  wooden  compartment  enclosing  the 
cambrous  and  uncouth  machinery  of  the  castle 
clock,  and  through  this  box  ran  the  cord  com- 
municating with  the  belfry  above.  Pieces  of 
ordnance  were  then  mounted  in  alt  the  embra* 
snrcs,  but  there  is  now  only  one  gun,  placed 
in-a  port-hole  commanding  Thames  Street,  and 
the  long  thoroughfare  leading  to  Eton-  The 
view  from  this  port-hole  of  the  groves  of  Eton, 
and  of  the  lovely  plains  on  the  north-west 
watered  by  the  river,  is  enchanting  beyond 
description. 

Viewed  from  a  recess  which  has  been  partly 
closed,  the  appearance  of  this  chamber  is  equally 
picturesque  and  singular;  and  it  Is  scarcely 
possible  to  pass  beneath  its  huge  beams,  or.  to 
gaze  at  the  fantastic,  yet  strikiag  combinations 
tney  form  in  connexion  with  the  deep  embra* 
sures,  the  steep  staircases,  and  trap-doors,  and 
not  feel  that  the  whole  place  belongs  to  ro- 
mance, and  (hat  a  mnllitnde  of  strange  and 
startling  trailitions  most  be  connected  with  it. 
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The  old  architects  were  indeed  great  romancersy 
aad  bnilt  for  the  painter  and  Che  poet. 

BoHchier  and  his  companion  crept  abont  ander 
the  great  mesh-work  of  beams — peered  into 
all  the  embrasures,  and  beneath  tne  carriages 
of  the  culverins.  There  was  a  heap  of  planks 
and  beams  lying  on  the  floor  between  the  two 
staircases,  but  no  one  was  near  it 

The  result  of  their  investigations  did  not  tend 
to  decrease  their  ^arm.  Boncbier  wonld  faia 
have  bad  tbe  man  keep  watcb  in  the  chamber, 
bat  neither  threats  nor  entreaties  conid  induce 
him  to  remain  there.  He  was  therefore  sent 
below,  and  the  captain  returned  to  the  roof. 
Me  had  scarcely  eme^d  npon  tbe  leads  when 
the  hammering  recommenced  more  violently 
than  before.  In  vain  Bonchicr  ordered  his  men 
to  go  down.  No  one  would  stir;  and  supersti- 
tious fear  had  by  this  time  obtained  such  mas- 
tery over  tbe  cairtain,  that  he  hesitated  to  descend 
alone.  To  add  to  his  vexation,  the  arquebusier 


bad  taken  die  torch  with  him^sothatheAoeU 
have  to  proceed  in  daikaess.  At  length,  he 
mastered  up  coarage  to  make  the  attemnt;  bat 
be  paused  Vetween  each  step,  peering  Inrough 
the  gloom,  and  half-fancying  he  conld  disceni 
the  figure  of  Heme  near  the  spot  where  the 

5 lie  of  wood  lay.  Certain  it  was,  the  sooad  of 
iabolical  laughter,  mingled  with  tbe  ratttio^ 
of  the  chain  and  the  sharp  blows  of  the  bu- 
rner, smote  his  ears.  The  langbler  becaoM  jrst 
louder  as  Boncbier  advanced,  tbe  hammmac 
ceased,  and  the  clanking  of  tbe  chain  seeaec 
to  shew  that  its  mysterious  wearer  was  a- 
proaching  tbe  foot  of  tbe  steps  to  met  him.  Ikt 
the  encounter  was  more  than  the  captain  ba4 
nerve  to  brook.  Calling  on  the  saints  to  pro- 
tect him,  he  beat  a  precipitate  retreat,  aod  dos- 
ed the  little  door  at  the  head  of  the  steps  after  kta. 

The  demon  was  apparently  satisfied  wiih  tlw 
alarm  he  bad  occasioned,  for  the  bammaiig 
was  not  ruewed  at  that  time. 


VIII, 


mBWIHS  TBE  TAraUATnmS  OP  TBB  KDtO  BRWIEN  WOUST  AND  AHia  BOLSTH. 


Before  returning  to  the  state  ^artments, 
Henry  look  a  turn  on  the  ramparts  on  tbe  north 
side  of  the  casilc,  between  the  Cnrfew  Tower 
and  the  Winchester  Tower,  and  lingered  for  a 
short  time  on  tbe  bastion  commanding  that  part 
nf  the  aeclivi^  where  tbe  approach,  called  the 
llnndred  Steps,  is  now  contrived.  Here  he 
eantioned  tbe  sentinels  to  be  doubly  vigilant 
thronghout  tbe  ni^ht,  and  having  gazed  for  a 
moment  at  the  placid  stream  flowing  at  the  foot 
of  the  castle,  and  tinged  with  the  last  rays 
of  the  setting  sun,  he  proceeded  to  the  royal 
lodgings,  and  entered  the  hanqnet-chamber, 
where  supper  was  already  served. 

Woisey  sat  on  his  right  hand,  but  he  did 
not  vouchsafe  him  a  single  word, — addressing 
the  whole  of  his  discourse  to  tbe  Duke  of 
SnfTolk,  who  was  placed  on  his  left.  As  soon 
as  the  repast  was  over,  he  retired  to  his  closet. 
But  the  cardinal  would  not  he  so  repulsed,  and 
sent  one  of  his  gentlemen  to  crave  a  moment's 
audience  of  thcliing,  which,  with  some  reluc- 
tance, was  accorded. 

"Well,  cardinal!"  cried  Henry,  as  Woisey 
presented  himself,  and  tbe  usher  withdrew. 

You  are  playing  a  deep  game  with  me,  as 
yon  think;  but  take  heed,  for  1  see  through  it  I" 

"I pray  yon  dismiss  these  suspicions  from 
your  mind,  my  liege,"  said  Woisey.  No  ser- 
vant was  ever  more  faithful  to  his  master  than 
I  have  been  to  yon." 

"  No  servant  ever  took  better  care  of  him- 
self," cried  the  king,  fiercely.  "Notalone have 
you  wronged  me  to  enrich  yoarself,  but  you 
are  ever  intriguing  with  my  enemies.  I  have 
nonrished  in  my  breast  a  viper;  but  I  will  cast 
you  ofi*— will  crush  yon  as  I  would  the  nox- 
ious reptile!" 

And  he  stamped  upon  the  floor,  as  if  be 
could  have  trampled  the  cardinal  benudi  his 

foOL 

"  Beseech  yon,  calm  yoorselC  my  li^e,"  re- 
plied  Woisey,  iu  the  soft  and  deprecatory  tone 


which  be  bad  seldom  known  to  fail  with  Ae 
king;  '*  I  have  never  thought  of  my  own  ag- 
grandizement,  but  as  it  was  likely  to  advaaes 
your  power.  For  the  countless  b«iefits  1  baie 
received  at  yoar  hands,  my  sonl  overflows  «iA 
gratitude.  Yon  have  raised  me  from  the  mesMil 
condition  to  tbe  h^est.  Yon  have  made  m 
your  confidant,  your  adviser,  yoor  treasom, 
and  with  no  improper  boldness  I  say  it,  vov 
friend.    Bat  I  defy  the  enemies  who  sm 

foisoned  your  ears  against  me,  to  prove  that 
have  ever  abased  the  trust  placed  in  ■«■ 
Tbe  sole  fault  that  can  be  impnted  to  me  is, 
that  I  have  meddled  more  with  temporal  Mi- 
ters than  with  spiritual ;  and  it  is  a  crime  fcr 
which  I  most  answer  before  Heaven.  Bat  1 
have  so  acted  because  I  felt  that  I  mi^t  thereby 
best  serve  your  highness.  If  1  have  aqnrcdis 
the  papal  throne,— which  you  wcdl  know  Ihav^ 
—it  has  been  that  1  mi^t  be  yet  a  more  power 
ful  friend  to  yoor  majesty,  and  render  yos, 
what  yon  are  entitled  to  be,  the  first  princoii 
Christendom." 

"Tut,  tut!"  exclaimed  the  king,  who  »«, 
nevertheless,  moved  by  the  artfiil  ajppeaL 

<*Tbe  gifts  I  have  received  from  foreign  pf^ 
ces,"  pursued  Woisey,  seeing  the  efiect  bew 
produced,  "tbe  wealth  I  have  ammassed,  htie 
all  been  widi  a  view  of  benefittug  yew  as- 

^  "^mph!"  exclaimed  the  king. 

"To  prove  that  I  speak  the  trvtb, sire,"  co- 
tinned  the  wily  cardinal,  "the  palace  atHunp- 
ton  Coart,  which  I  have  just  completed — 

"And  at  a  cost  more  lavish  than  1 
shoald  have  expended  on  it,"  intenapted  m 
king,  angrily. 

"  If  1  had  destined  it  for  myself,  I  shotH 
not  have  spent  a  tithe  of  what  I  have  doae," 
rqoined  Woisey.   "Yonr  hi^ess's  nnius(•^ 
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to  accept  that  palace  and  all  within  it.  Ton 
were  pleased,  during  your  late  residmce  there, 
to  express  yoor  approval  of  it.  And  I  tnul  it 
will  find  equal  favour  in  your  eyes,  now  that 
ii  is  yonr  own." 

"By  holy  Marv,  a  royal  f^Al"  oied  Hmry, 
—  "rise,  cardinal.  You  are  not  the  grasoing, 
sel6sh  person  you  have  been  represented. 

"Declare  as  much  to  my  enemies,  sire,  and 
1  shall  be  more  than  content,"  replied  Wolsey. 
"  Yon  will  find  the  palace  better  worth  accept- 
anre  than  at  first  sight  mixht  appear.** 

<*lIow  so?"  cried  the  kuR- 

**Yoar  hiebness  will  he  pleased  to  take  thia 
key,"  said  too  cardinal ;— "  it  is  the  key  of  the 
cellar." 

"You  have  some  choice  wine  there,"  cried 
Henry,  siguificantly — "given  yon  by  some  re< 
I   ligious  house,— or  sent  you  by  some  foreign 
j    potentate — ha!" 

"  It  is  wine  that  a  kio^  might  prize,"  replied 
I    the  cwdinal.   "Yoor  m^jtisty  will  find  a  hun- 
dred hogsheads  in  that  cellar:  -  and  each  hogs- 
head filled  with  gold." 

"Yon  amaze  me!"  cried  the  king,  feignii^ 
astoDishrocnt.  ''And  all  this  you  freely  give  me 

"Freely  and  fully,  sire,'  replied  WoIscy. 
"Nay,  I  have  saved  it  for  you.  Men  thiak  I 
have  cared  for  mvself,  whereas  1  have  cared 
only  for  yoar  majesty.  Oh !  my  dear  liege, 
by  (be  devotion  I  have  just  approved  to  vou, 
aod  which  1  would  also  approve,  if  needful, 
with  my  life,  I  beseech  you  to  consider  well 
before  you  raise  Anne  Boleyo  to  the  throne, 
la  giving  yon  this  counsel,  I  know  I  hazard 
the  favour  I  have  just  regained.  But  even  at 
thai  hazard,  I  must  offer  it.  Your  infatuation 
blinds  you  to  the  terrible  conseouences  of  the 
step.  The  anion  is  odious  to  all  yoor  subjects 
-ont  most  of  all  to  those  not  tainted  with  the 
new  heresies  and  opinions.  It  will  never  be 
fbi^iven  by  the  £mperor  Charles  the  Fifth, 
who  will  seek  to  avenge  the  indignity  offered 
tn  his  illustrious  relative;  while  Francis  will 
gladly  make  it  a  pretext  for  breaking  his  truce 
with  you.  Add  to  this,  the  displeasure  of  the 
^ostolic  see,  and  it  most  be  apparent,  that 
powerful  as  yon  are,  your  position  will  be  one 
of  infinite  peril." 

"Thus  far  advanced,  I  cannot  hononnbly 
tbandoB  the  divorce,"  said  Henry. 

"  Nor  do  I  advise  its  abandonment,  sire,"  re- 
plied Wolsey:  "but  do  not  let  it  be  a  means 
of  injuring  y^^o  with  all  men.  Do  not  let  a 
■nal-alliance  place  your  very  throne  in  jeopardy; 
u,  with  your  own  subjects  and  afl  loreign 
powers  against  you,  must  necessarily  be  the  case." 
"  Yon  speak  warmly,  cardinal,  said "  Henry. 
"My  zeal  prompts  me  to  do  to,"  replied 
Wolsey.  "Anne  Boteyn  !s  in  no  reqiect  worthy 
of  the  honour  you  propose  her." 

"And  whom  do  you  think  more  worthy?" 
demanded  Henry. 
"Those  whom  I  have  already  recommended 
yoor  majesty— the  Duchess  D'Alenjon,  or 
™  Princess  Ren6e,"  replied  Wolsey:  "  by  a 
union  with  cither  of  whom  you  would  secure 
the  cordial  co-operatinn  of  Francis,  and  the  in- 
feresta  of  the  see  of  Rome,  ^i^iieb  in  the  event 
of  a  war  with  Spain  yon  may  need." 


1  ''No,  Wolsey,"  replied  HenTj^  taking  two  or 
!,  three  hasty  steps  across  the  chamber;  "nocon- 
t  siderations  of  interest  or  security  shall  induce 
t   me  to  give  up  Anne.    I  love  her  too  well. 

Let  the  lion  Cnarles  roar,  the  fox  Francis  aoail, 
,   and  the  hydra-beaded  Clement  launch  forth  his 
;,   flames,  I  will  remain  firm  to  my  purpose.  I 
will  not  play  the  hypocrite  with  you,  whatever 
1    1  may  do  with  others.    I  cast  off  Catherine 
that  1  may  wed  Anne,  because  1  cannot  other- 

-  wise  obtain  her.  And  shall  1  now,  when  I 
have  dared  so  much,  and  when  the  mize  ii  in 
my  grasp,  abandon  it  Y— Never!    Threats,  ex- 

I   postnlations,  entreaties,  are  alike  unavailing." 
s      "I  grieve  to  hear  it,  my  lie^,"  replied  Wol- 
sey, heaving  a  deep  sigh:  "it  is  an  iH-omened 
1   union,  and  will  bring  woe  to  you,  woe  to  your 

-  realm,  and  woe  to  the  Catholic  church." 
1      "And  woe  also  to  you,  false  cardinal,"  cried 

Anne  Boleyn,  throwing  aside  tiie  arras,  and  step- 
1   pins  forward. "  I  have  overheard  what  has  passed; 

-  ana  from  my  heart  of  hearts,  1  thank  you  Henry, 

-  for  the  love  yon  havedisplayed  for  me.  But  I  there 
solemnlv  vow  that  1  will  never  give  you  my  band 

;   till  Wolsey  is  dtsniissed  from  your  councils." 
'      "Anner  exclaimed  the  king. 

"My  own  enmity  1  could  forego,"  pursued 
I  Anne,  vehemently,  "but  I  cannot  forgive  him 
I  his  duplicity  and  perfidy  towards  yon.  He 
,  has  just  proffered  you  his  splendid  palace  of 
,  Hampton,  and  his  treasures,- and  wherefore? 
,  —1  will  tell  you,— because  he  feared  they  would 
t  be  wrested  from  him.  His  jester  had  acquaint- 
ed him  with  the  discovery  that  he  had  made 
I  of  his  secret  hoard,  and  therefore  he  was  com- 
t  pelled  to  have  recourse  to  this  desperate  move. 
I  But  I  was  apprized  of  his  intentions  bv  Will 
)  Sommers,  and  have  come  in  time  to  foil  bin." 
)  "By  myfaitb,  I  believe  yon  art  right,  sweel- 
i    heart,    said  the  king. 

i       "Go  tell  your  allies,  Francis  and  Clement, 
that  the  king's  love  for  mc  outweighs  bis  fear 
1   of  them,"  cried  Anne,  laughing  spitefully.  **Aa 
1   for  vou,  I  regard  you  as  nothing." 
i      "Vain  woman,  yoor  pride  wul  be  abased," 
s   cried  Wolsey,  bitterly, 
t      "Vain  man,  you  are  already  abased,"  replied 
t   Anne.,  "A  few  weeks  ago  I  would  have  made 
terms  with  you.  Now  I  am  your  mortal  enemy, 
'  and  wilt  never  rest  till  I  have  procured  your 
downf^l " 

"The  king  will  have  an  amiable  consort, 
(   truly,"  sneered  Wolsey. 
I      "He  will  have  one  who  can  love  him  and 
;   hate  his  foes,"  replied  Anne;  "and  not  one 
I   who  would  side  with  them  and  thee,  as  would 
'   foe  the  case  with  the  Duchess  D'Alenfon  or 
.  the  Princess  Rende.  Henry,  yon  know  the  sole 
I   terms  on  which  yon  can  procure  my  hand." 
The  knig  nodded  a  playful  afflnnttiTe. 
"Then  dismiss  bim  at  once,— disgrace  bim," 
said  Anne. 

"Nay,  nay,"  replied  Henry,  "the  divorce  is 
I   not  yet  passed.    You  are  angered  now,  and 
*   will  view  matters  more  coolly  to  morrow." 
>      "I  shall  never  change  my  resolution,"  she 
!  replied. 

"If  my  dismissal  and  disgrace  can  save  my 
I   sovereign,  I  pray  him  to  sacrifice  mc  without 
hesitation,"  said  Wolsey;  "but  nUle  I  have 
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liberty  of  speech  with  him,  and  audit  of  power 
remaioing,  1  will  use  it  to  his  advantage.  I 
pray  yoar  m^esty  to  suffer  me  to  retire. ' 


And  receiving  a  sign  of  Mqaieaeeace  froM 
the  kiug,  he  withdrew,  amid  the  tiuui^ul 
laughter  of  Anne. 


IX. 


BOW  mSTRAM  LTHVWOOD  WAS  DTTEKKOflATBD  BT  TBB  KIRG. 


Ainu  BoLXiN  remained  with  the  king  for  a 
few  minutes  to  poor  forth  her  gratitude  for  the 
attachment  he  had  displayed  to  her,  and  to 
confirm  the  advantage  sne  bad  gained  over 
'Wolsey.  As  soon  as  she  was  gone,  Henry 
summoned  an  usher,  and  giving  him  some  in- 
structions respecting  Mabel  Lyodwood,  pro- 
ceeded to  the  Curfew  Tower. 

Nothins  was  said  to  him  of  the  strange  noise 
that  had  neen  heard  in  the  upper  chamoer,  for 
the  arqnebnssiers  were  fearful  of  excuting  his 
displeasure  by  a  confession  of  their  alum,  and 
he  descended  at  once  to  the  dungeon. 

"Well,  fellow,"  he  tried,  sternly  regarding 
the  captive,  who  arose  at  his  entrance,  "you 
have  DOW  had  ample  time  for  reflection,  and 
I  trust  are  in  a  belter  frame  of  mind  than  when 
I  last  conversed  with  yoo.  1  command  you  to 
declare  all  you  know  concerning  Heme  the 
hunter,  and  to  give  me  such  information  re- 
specting the  proscribed  felon,  Morgan  Fen- 
wolf,  as  wilt  enable  me  to  accomplish  his  cap- 
ture." 

1  have  already  told  your  highness,  that  my 
mouth  is  sealed  by  an  oath  of  secrecy,"  replied 
Tristram,  humbly,  but  0rmly. 

"Obstinate  dog!  thou  shalt  either  speak,  or 
I  will  hang  thee  from  the  top  of  this  tower  as 
I  banged  Hark  Fytton,  the  httteher,"  roared 
Henry. 

*'  Yon  will  execute  your  sovereign  pleasure, 
my  liege,"  said  the  old  man.  '*ny  ufe  is  in 
your  hands.  It  is  little  matter  whether  it  is 
closed  now  or  a  vear  hence.  I  have  well-nigh 
run  out  my  term. ' 

If  thou  carest  not  for  thyself,  thou  mayst 
not  be  equally  indifferent  to  another,"  cned 
the  king.  "What,  hoi  bring  in  his  grand- 
daushter." 

The  old  man  started  at  the  command,  and 
trembled  violently.  The  next  moment,  Mabel 
was  led  into  the  dungeon  by  Shoreditch  and 
Paddingtoa  Behind  her  came  Nicholas  Clunp. 
On  seeing  her  grandsire,  she  uttered  a  loud 
cry,  and  would  nave  rushed  towards  hun»  but 
she  was  held  back  by  her  companions. 

"OhI  grandfather,  she  cried;  <'what  have 
you  done? — why  do  I  find  yon  here?" 

Tristram  groaned,  and  averted  his  head. 

"He  is  charged  with  lelony  and  sorc«y," 
said  the  king,  sternly ;  "  and  yon,  maiden,  come 
under  the  same  suspicion." 

"  Believe  it  not,  sire,"  cried  the  old  man, 
flinging  himself  at  Henry's  feet;  "oh,  believe 
it  not.  Whatever  yon  may  judge  of  me,  be- 
lieve her  innocent.  She  was  brought  up  most 
devoutly,  by  a  lay  sister  of  die  monastery  at 


Chertsey;  and  she  knows  nothing,  save  by  » 
port,  of  what  passes  in  the  foresL" 

"  Vet  she  has  seen  and  conversed  with  Mar 
gan  Fenwolf,"  said  the  king. 
"  Not  since  he  was  outlawed,"  said  TristniL 
"  I  saw  him  to-day,  as  I  was  brought  to  tbe 
castle,"  cried  Mabel;  "and—'  bat  recollecting 
that  she  mig(it  implicate  her  grandfather,  >k 
suddenly  stopped. 
"What  saiJhef-bat"  demanded  the  ki^ 
"I  will  tell  your  majesty  what  passed,"  io- 
terposed  Nicholas  Clamp,  stepping  forward,  "for 
I  was  with  her  as  the  time.    He  came  i^a 
us  suddenly  Irom  behind  a  great  tree,  t»i 
ordered  Mabel  to  accompany  him  to  her  giaai- 
sire." 

"Hal"  exclaimed  the  king. 

"But  he  had  no  authori^  for  what  he  said, 
I  am  well  convinced,"  pursued  Clamp.  *'MaM 
disbelieved  hiin,  abd  reiused  to  go,  and  I  ahoaU 
have  captured  him  if  the  fiend  he  serves  hi 
not  given  him  a  lielping  hand." 

"What  $&ys  the  prisoner  himself  to  dtiaf" 
observed  the  king.  "Didst  thou  send  Femrolf 
on  the  errand  9  " 

"I  did,"  replied  Tristram.  "I  sent  hia  Is 
prevent  her  from  going  to  the  castle." 

Mabel  sobbed  audibly. 

"Thou  art  condemned  by  thy  own  cnntty 
sion,  caitiff!"  said  the  king,  "and  thou kBOifest 
upon  wh'at  terms  alone  thoo  eaast  save  thysclT 
Irom  the  hangman,  and  thy  grand-daughtar  froa 
the  stake  I" 

**0h,  mercy,  sire, — mercy!"  shrieked  Miini 

"Your  fate  rests  with  your  grandsire,"  nii 
the  king,  sternly.  "If  he  chooses  tn  he  ytw 
execntiooer,  he  will  remain  silent." 

"OhI  speak,  n-andsire,  speak!"  criedM&WI- 
"  What  signifies  the  violation  of  an  unholv  vowt" 

"Give  me  t|U  to-morrow  for  consioenlioc^ 
sire,"  said  the  old  man. 

"Then  shalt  have  till  midnight,"  replied  Ae 
king;  "and  till  then,  Mabel  shall  remain 
thee." 

"I  would  rather  he  left  alone,"  saidTrisiraa. 

"  1  doubt  it  not/'  replied  the  king;  "bat  H 
it  shall  not  be." 

And  without  bestowing  a  look  at  Mabel,  wboM 
supplications  he  feared  might  shake  his  par- 
pose,  he  quitted  the  vault,  with  his  attenduUt 
leaving  her  alone  with  her  grandsire. 

I  shall  return  at  midnight,"  he  said  to  dx 
arquebusier  stationed  at  the  door;  "and  ntim- 
while,  let  no  one  enter  the  dungeon— not  ev^a 
the  Duke  of  SoSblk,  unless,"  he  added,  hold- 
ing forth  bis  band  to  display  the  ring  in  qn^ 
tion,  "he  shall  bring  this  ugnet." 
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or  THE  BMBF  ADTAHTAOK  gained  by  the  queen  and  the  CASmNAL. 


As  the  king,  wholly  unattended— for  he  bad 
left  the  archers  at  the  Curfew  Tower— was 
passing  at  the  back  of  Saint  George's  Cbapel, 
near  the  north  transept,  he  paused  for  a  mo- 
meat  to  look  at  the  embattled  wall,  with  its 
niches  and  statues,  then  glimmering  in  Ihebright 
moonlisht,  in  which  stood  tbe  door-way  leading 
to  the  New  Commona— a  structure  erected  in 
(he  elevenUi  year  of  his  own  reign,  by  James 
Denton,  a  cuion,  and  afterwards  Dean  of  Lich- 
field, for  the  accommodation  of  such  chantry 
priests  and  choristers  as  had  no  pbce  in  the 
college. 

While  he  was  contemplating  this  beautiful 
gileway,  which  is  now  embedded  in  the  walls 
of  a  modem  structure,  called  the  Refectory,  a 
Ull  figure  saddenlv  darted  from  behind  one  of 
tbe  buttresses  of  the  chapel,  and  seized  his  left 
am  with  an  iron  grasp.  The  suddenness  of 
tbe  attack  took  him  by  surprise ;  hot  he  in- 
itandy  recovered  himself,  plucked  away  his 
arm,  and  drawing  his  sword,  made  a  pass  at 
bis  assailant,  who,  however,  avoided  the  thrust, 
and  darted  with  inconceivable  swiftness  throngh 
the  archway  leading,  to  tbe  cloisters.  Though 
Henry  followed  as  quickly  as  he  could,  he 
lost  sight  of  the  fugitive,  but  just  as  he  was 
aboDi  to  enter  tbe  passage  running  between  the 
tomb-house  and  tbe  chapel,  be  caught  sight  of 
a  |iersoD  in  the  south  ambulatory,  evidently 
anxious  to  conceal  himself,  and  rosbing  up  to 
him,  and  dragging  him  to  the  light,  be  found 
it  was  DO  other  than  the  cardinal's  jester.  Patch. 

"  What  dost  then  here,  knave  ?  "  cried  Henry, 
•sgrily. 

"i  am  wailing  for  my  master,  the  cardinal," 
replied  tbe  jester,  terrified  almost  out  of  his 
senses. 

"WaWng  for  him  here!''  cried  the  king, 
"mere  is  he?" 

"In  that  house,"  replied  Patch,  pointing  to 
a  bcatiiiful  bav  window  full  of  stained  glass, 
overhanging  the  exquisite  arches  of  tbe  north 
ambulatory. 

"Why,  ihat  is  Doctor  Sampson's  dwelling," 
cried  Henry,  "he  who  was  chaplain  to  toe 
qneen,  and  is  a  strong  opponmt  of  tbe  divorce. 
^^Tiat  doth  he  there 

"1  am  sure  I  know  not,"  replied  Patch,  whose 
terror  increased  each  moment.  *'  Perhaps  i  have 
mistaken  tbe  house.  Indeed,  I  am  snre  it  mnst 
be  Doctor  Voysey's,  the  next  door." 

"Thou  \iest,  knave!"  cried  Henry,  fiercely; 
"thy  manner  convinces  mc  there  is  some 
tfeaaonable  practice  going  forward.  But  I  will 
*oon  find  it  out.  Attempt  to  give  the  alarm, 
m  I  will  cut  thy  throat." 

With  this,  be  proceeded  to  tbe  hack  of  the 
north  ambulator^',  and  finding  the  door  he 
Modit  unfastened,  raised  the  latch,  and  walked 
softly  in.  But  before  he  got  half-way  down  the 
Passage,  Doctor  Sampson  himself  issued  from 
an  inner  room  with  a  lamp  in  his  hand.  He 
started  on  seeing  the  king,  and  exhibited  the 
•tmoit  alam. 


"The  cardinal  of  York  is  here- 1  know  it," 
said  Henry,  in  a  deep  whisper.  "Lead  me 
to  him." 

"Oh!  go  not  forward,  my  gracious  liege," 
cried  Sampson,  placing  himself  in  his  path. 

"Wherefore  not?"  rejoined  the  king.  "Hal 
what  voice  is  that  I  hear  in  the  upper  chamber. 
Is  she  here,  and  with  Woisey  ?  Out  of  my  way, 
man,"  he  added,  poshing  the  canon  aside,  and 
rushing  up  the  short  wooden  staircase. 

When  Woisey  returned  from  bis  interview 
widi  the  king,  which  bad  been  so  unlockily 
interrupted  by  Anne  Boleyn,  he  found  his  ante- 
chamber beset  with  a  crowd  of  suitors,  to  whose 
solicitations  be  was  compelled  to  listen,  and 
having  been  detained  in  this  manner  for  nearly 
balf-an-boor,  be  at  length  retired  into  an  inner 
room. 

"Vile  sycophants  I"  he  muttered,  "they  bow 
the  knee  before  me^  and  pay  me  greater  homage 
than  they  render  the  king,— but  thoi^  they 
have  fed  upon  my  bounty,  and  risen  by  my 
help,  not  one  of  them,  if  be  were  aware  of  my 
true  position,  but  would  desert  me.  Not  one 
of  them  bat  wonld  lend  a  helping  hand  to  crush 
me;  not  one  but  would  rejoice  in  my  duwnfal. 
But  they  have  not  deceived  me.  I  knew  Ibem 
from  the  first  -  saw  through  their  hollowness, 
and  despised  them-  While  power  lasts  to  me, 
I  will  punish  some  of  them.  While  power  lasts!" 
he  repeated.  "Have  1  any  power  remaining? 
1  have  already  given  np  Hampton  and  my  trea- 
sures to  the  King;  and  die  work  of  spoliation 
once  commenced,  tbe  royal  plunderer  will  not 
be  content  till  he  has  robbed  me  of  all;  while 
his  minion  Anne  Bolcyn  has  vowed  my  des'' 
truction.  Well,  I  will  not  yield  tamely,  nor 
fall  unavenged." 

As  these  Ihoagbts  passed  through  his  mind. 
Patch,  who  bad  waited  for  a  favourable  moment 
to  approach  him,  delivered  him  a  small  billet, 
carefully  sealed,  and  fat^tened  with  a  silken 
thread.  Woisey  took  it,  and  broke  it  open; 
and  as  his  eye  eagerly  scanned  its  contents, 
the  expression  of  his  countenance  totally  changed. 
A  flash  ofjoy  and  triumph  irradiated  his  fallen 
features;  and  thrusting  the  note  into  the  folds 
of  bis  robe,  be  inquired  of  the  jester  by  whom 
it  had  been  brought,  and  how  lung? 

"It  was  brought  by  a  messenger  from  Doctor 
Sampson."  replied  Patch,  "and  was  committed 
to  me  with  special  injunctions  to  deliver  it  to 
yonr  grace  immediately  on  yonr  return,  and 
secretly." 

The  cardinal  sat  down,  and  for  a  few  moments 
appeared  lost  in  deep  reflection;  he  thai  arose, 
and  telling  Patch  he  should  return  presently, 
quitted  tbe  chamber.  But  the  Jester,  who  was 
of  an  inquisitive  turn,  and  did*^  not  like  to  be 
confined  to  half  a  secret,  determined  to  follow 
him,  and  accordingly  tracked  him  along  tbe 
great  corridor,  down  a  winding  staircase,  through 
a  private  door  near  the  Norman  Gateway,  across 
the  middle  ward,  and  finally  saw  him  enter 
Doctor  Sampson's  dwelling,  at  the  hack  of  die 
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Dorth  ambalatory.  He  vas  recoimoilring  the 
windows  of  (be  oouse  from  the  opposite  side 
of  the  cloisters,  in  tho  hope  of  discovering  somf- 
thing,  when  he  was  caught,  as  before  meotioDed, 
hy  the  king. 

Wolsey,  meanwhile,  was  received  by  Doctor 
Sampson  at  the  door-way  of  his  dwelling,  and 
ashcred  by  hini  into  a  small  chamber,  on  (be 
upper  floor,  wainscoted  with  curionsly-carved 
and  lusirouslv  black  oak.  A  silver  Ump  was 
burning  on  tlie  table,  and  in  the  recess  of  the 
window,  which  was  screened  by  thick  curtains, 
sat  a  majestic  lady,  who  rose  on  the  cardinal's 
ap)iearaiice.  It  was  Catherine  of  Arrason. 

''laltend  your  pleasure,  madam,"  said  Wolsey, 
with  a  profound  inclination. 

You  have  been  long  in  answering  my  sum- 
mons," said  the  queen:  "bat  1  could  not  expect 
greater  promptitnde.  Time  was  what  Asomnoos 
from  CiUherinc  of  Arragon  would  have  been 
quickly  and  cheerftilly  attended  to}  when  the 
proudest  noble  in  the  land  would  have  borne  her 
message  to  vou,  and  when  you  would  have 
passed  througn  crowds  to  her  audience-chamber. 
Now  another  holds  her  place,  and  she  is  obliged 
secretly  to  enter  the  castle  where  she  once 
ruled,  to  despatch  a  valet  to  her  enemy,  to 
attend  bis  pleasure,  and  to  receive  him  in  the 
dwelling  or  a  humble  canon.  Times  are  changed 
with  me,  Wolsey— sadly  cfaaoged. " 

"I  have  been  in  attendance  on  the  king, 
madam,  or  I  aboold  have  been  with  yon  sooner, 
replied  Wolsey.    "It  grieves  me  sorely  lo  gee 
you  here." 

"I  want  not  your  pily,"  replied  the  queen, 
proudly.  "I  did  not  send  for  you  to  gratify 
your  malice  by  exposing  my  abject  stale.  I  did 
not  send  for  you  to  insult  me  by  false  sym- 
pathv ;  but  in  'the  hope  that  your  own  interest 
would  induce  you  to  redress  the  wrongs  you 
have  done  me. 

Alas !  madam,  I  fear  it  is  now  too  late  to 
repair  die  »ror  1  have  committed,"  said  Wol- 
sey, in  a  (one  of  affected  penitence  and  sorrow. 

"Yon  admit,  then,  that  it  was  an  error," 
cried  Catherine.  "Well,  that  is  something.  Oh! 
that  you  had  paused  before  you  began  this  evil 
work— before  you  bad  raised  a  storm  which 
will  destroy  me  and  yourself.  Your  quarrel 
with  my  nephew  the  Emperor  Charles  has  cost 
me  dear,  but  it  will  cost  you  yet  more  dearly." 

deserve  all  your  reproaches,  madam," 
said  Wolsey,  with  feigned  meekness;  "and  i 
will  bear  Ihem  without  a  murmur.  But  you  have 
sent  for  me  for  some  sp«ci6e  object,  1  presnmef" 

"  I  sent  for  you  to  give  me  aid,  as  much  for 
your  own  sake  as  mine,"  replied  die  queen, 
"for  you  are  in  eqnal  danger.  Prevent  this 
divorce— foil  Anne—and  yon  retain  (he  king's 
favour.  Our  interests  are  so  far  leagued  together, 
that*  you  must  serve  me  to  serve  yourself.  My 
object  is  to  gain  time  to  enable  my  friends  to 
act.  Year  brother  legate  is  secretly  favourable 
to  me.  Pronounce  no  sentence  here,  but  lot  the 
cause  be  removed  to  Rome.  My  nephew  the 
onperor  will  prevail  upon  the  pope  to  decide 
in  my  favour. 

"!  dare  not  Uios  brave  die  king's  disideasare, 
madam,"  replied  Wolsey. 

"Diaiemblflrl"  exdaimcd  Catherine.  "Inew 


perceive  the  insincerity  of  yonr  profe»OD9. 
Thus  much  I  have  said  to  try  you.  And  now 
to  my  real  motive  for  sending  lor  yon.  I  have 
in  my  possession  certain  letiers  that  will  nia 
Aune  Boleyn  with  the  king." 

Ha!"  exclaimed  the  cudiual,  joyfully:  "if 
that  be  the  case,  all  the  rest  will  be  easy.  Let 
me  see  the  letters,  I  prav  you,  madam,' 

Before  Catherine  conld  reply,  the  door  was 
thrown  violently  open,  and  the  king  atood  be- 
fore them. 

"  Soh  1 "  roared  Henry,  casting  a  terrible  look 
at  Wolsey,  "  I  have  caught  you  at  yonr  Im- 
sonable  practices  at  last! — And  yon,  madjm," 
he  added,  turning  to  Catherine,  who  meekl}', 
but  steadily,  returned  his  gaze,  "what  briiigs 
you  here  again?  Because  1  pardoned  your  ia- 
discretion  yesterday,  think  not  I  shall  alwan 
heso  lenient  You  will  leave  the  castle  instanlTy. 
As  to  Wolsey,  he  shall  render  me  »  strict  ac- 
count of  his  treachery."  i 

"1  have  been  guilty  of  no  treachery-,  ■* 
liege,"  replied  Wolsey,  recovering  himself,  "i  ' 
leave  it  to  the  qneen  to  ex^ain  why  I  caw 
hither. "  i 

"The  explanation  shall  be  given  at  oace,"  ' 
said .  Catherine.  "I  sent  for  him  to  request  bin  , 
lo  Uy  before  your  majesty  these  two  leDere  ^ 
from  Anne  Boleyn  to  Sir  Thomas  Wyai,  tfaat 
you  might  judge  whether  one  who  coidd  write 
thus  would  make  you  a  fitting  consort  Y«i 
disbelieved  my  charge  of  levity  yesterday.  Read 
these,  sire,  and  judge  whether  1  spoke  the  tmlb."  i 

Henry  glanced  at  (he  Icitns,  and  his  brov 
grew  dark. 

"What  say  you  to  them,  my  liege?"  cried 
Catherine,  with  a  glance  of  triumph.  **  In  (he 
one  she  vows  eternal  constancy  to  Sir  TboDits 
Wjat;  and  in  the  other,— written  after  her 
engagement  to  you, -she  tells  him  that  ibongb 
tbey  can  never  meet  as  heretofore,  she  shall 
always  love  him." 

"Ten  thonsaod  furies!"  cried  the  kinj. 
"W^hcre  got  you  these  letiers,  madam?" 

"  They  were  given  to  me  by  a  tall  dark  man.  | 
as  I  quilted  the  castle  last  night, "  said  the 
queen.  ''He  said  thev  were  taken  from  dw 
person  of  Sir  Thomas  Wyat  while  he  lay  cob- 
cealed  in  the  forest  in  the  cave  of  Ilcnic  tk 
hunter. " 

"  If  I  thought  she  wrote  them,"  cried  Heoiy, 
in  an  access  of  jealous  fury,  "  1  would  cat 
her  off  for  ever. 

"MetUnks  your  nugesty  should  be  able  lo 
judge  whether  they  are  true  or  false,"  ud 
Catherine.  "  I  know  her  writing  well— too  weli, 
alas !— and  am  satisfied  tbey  are  genuine. " 

"1  am  well  assured  that   Wyat  was  coo- 
cealed  in  the  Lady  Anne's  chamber  when  yt"" 
m^aty  demanded  admiltauce,  and  coold 
oblain  it,  —  when  the  Earl  of  Surrey  sacrificed 
himself  for  her,  and  for  his  friend,"  said  Wolsej* 

"Perdition!"  exclaimed  the  king, 
his  brow  with  his  clenched  hand.  "OhI  U- 
Iherine."  he  ointiniied,  after  a  pause,  doriaj 
which  she  intendy  watched  (he  workinia  ot 
his  countenance,  "and  it  was  for  this  ii«h{; 
hearted  woman  I  was  about  to  cast  yoa  off. 

"I  foi^ve  you.  Mre— 1  (o^ve  yon! 
ed  the  queen,  clasping  bis  hands,  ana  bednras 
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than  viA  gnttfol  tean.  **Yea  hAve  been  de. 
ceired.  Heaven  keepyoa  in  the  same  mind  I" 

" Y©a  kave preserved  me,"  said  Hearj; "bat 
yoa  mast  not  larry  here.  Onne  widi  me  to  the 
t«yal  lodgings." 

"  tioj  Heory,"  replied  Catherine,  widi  a  shod' 
der,  "not  wUle  she  is  .there." 

''Make  no  conditions,  madam,"  whispered 
WoUey.  "Go." 

"She  Aall  be  removed  to4ioitow,"  said 
Henry. 

''In  that  case  1  am  content  to  smother  my 
MkKgt, "  said  the  >}iieen. 

Come  Atn  Kate/'  said  Beny,  taldng  her 
hMd.  "hni  cardinal,  yon  viU  attend  tt." 


"Right  gladly,  my  Kege,"  replied  Wolsey. 
"If  this  mood  will  only  endure/*  be  mottered, 
"  all  will  go  welL  But  his  jealousy  mast  not 
be  allowed  to  cool.  Wosld  that  were 
here  I" 

Doctor  Sampson  could  scarcely  credit  his 
senses,  as  he  beheld  ihe  august  pair  come  forth 
togelher,  and  a  word  from  Wolsey  explaining 
wbat  had  occurred,  threw  him  into  transports 
of  delight.  But  the  surprise  of  the  good  canon 
was  nothing  to  that  exhibited  as  Henry  and  Ca- 
therine entered  the  royal  lodgings,  and  the  king 
ordered  his  own  apartmeBts  to  be  instantly 
prepared  for  her  majesty's  reception. 


XI. 


BOW  niSVRAH  LTHBWOW  AMD  HIS  QRAMn-OAUOKTER  WERE  LIBERATED. 


faiTEUjaiiiCB  of  the  ipieen's  return  was  in* 
stantljr  conveyed  te  Anne  Boleyn,  and  filled 
her  with  indesoribable  alarm.  Ail  her  visions 
of  power  and  splendour  seemed  (o  melt  away  at 
once.  Sbe  sent  for  her  father,  Lord  Rochford,  who 
hnried  to  her  in  a  state  of  the  utmost  anxi^, 
and  closely  questioned  her  whether  the  extra- 
ordinary chaage  had  not  been  occasioned  by 
•Mne  indiscretion  <»  her  own  part.  But  she 
Msitivdy  denied  dieimpntation;  alleging  that  she 
bad  pvted  with  the  king  scarcely  an  nour  belore 
on  terms  of  the  most  perfect  anuly,  and  wHh 
the  full  conviction  that  she  had  accomplished 
ihe  cardinal's  rain. 

"You  sfaonld  not  have  put  forA  your  hand 
against  him,  till  you  were  sure  of  striking  the 
Uow,"'said  BoehlBrd.  <*Thefe  is  no  telliac  what 
secret  ii^oeiice  he  has  over  die  king;  and  there 
aajp  yet  be  n  hard  battle  to  fight.  But  not  a 
nottent  must  be  lost  in  counteracting  his  ope- 
ntioBs.  Lmckily,  Suffolk  is  here;  and  his  enmity 
to  the  cardinal  will  make  him  a  sure  friend  to 
as.  Pray  Heaven  you  have  not  given  the  hii^ 
ftafk  occasion  for  Jealousy  I  That  is  all  I  fear," 

And  quitting  hts  daughter,  he  soaxbt  out 
Seffolk,  who,  alarmed  at  what  appeared  like  a 
restoration  of  Wolsey  to  favour,  promised 
bsarlily  to  co-operate  with  him  in  the  struggle, 
and  that  no  time  might  be  lost,  the  duke  pro- 
ceeded at  once  to  the  royal  closet,  where  be 
found  the  king  pacing  to  mi  fro  inth  a  moody 
kwlc. 

"Yoorraajes^seemsdisturbed/'  said'tfae duke, 
"Disturbed  I  -~  ayl"  exclaimed  the  king. 
"I  harve  enoogb  to  disturb  me.  1  will  never 
love  again.  I  will  forswear  the  whole  sex. 
Uaikee,  Suffolk,  yon  are  my  brother,  my  second 
Hlf,  and  Imow  aU  Ae  secrets  of  my  heut. 
After  the  pasnooaio  devotion  1  have  displayed 
for  Anne  Boteyn,— afler  all  I  have  done  for 
ber,— all  1  have  risked  for  her,— I  have  been 
decirived.'* 

"Impossible,  my  liege  I"  exdaimed  Suffolk. 

"Whv,  so  I  thought,"  cried  Henry,  <<and 
1  tnmec  a  deaf  ear  to  all  insinnations  thrown 
wl  igiiMt  her,  till  proof  was  atfbrdad  which 
I  coQld  no  longer  doubt.'* 

"And  what  was  the  amoint  of  Ae  pioof, 
liegeY"  asked  Suffolk. 


"These  letters, "said  Henry,  handing  them  to 
him  **  found  on  the  person  of  Sir  Thomas  Wyat. " 

"But  these  only  prove,  my  liege,  the  exist- 
ence <^  a  former  passion,  —  noming  more, " 
remarked  Suffolk,  after  he  had  scanned  them. 

"But  she  TOWS  eternal  constancy  to  faiml'* 
cried  Henry;  ''says  she  shall  ever  love  himl— 
says  so  at  the  time  she  professes  devoted  love 
for  me  I  How  can  I  tmst  her  after  that?  Suf- 
folk, I  feel  she  does  not  love  me  exclusively; 
and  my  passiQU  is  so  deep  and  devouring  that 
it  demands  entire  .return.  1  rausi  have  her  heart 
as  well  as  her  person;  and  I  feel  I  have  only 
woo  her  in  my  quali^  of  king. " 

"  1  am  persuaded  your  majMty  is  mistaken,'* 
said  the  duke. 

»WoBld  I  oovld  think  sol"  8i|^cd  Henry. 
"But  no— no,  I  cannot  be  deceived.  I  wiU 
conquer  this  fotal  passion.  Oh,  Snffiilk  1  it  is 
frightful  to  be  the  bondslave  of  a  woman— a 
fickle,  inconstant  woman.  But  between  Ae 
depths  of  love  and  hate  is  but  a  step;  and  I 
can  pass  from  one  to  the  other." 

"Do  nothing  rashly,  my  dear  liege,"  said 
Suffolk;  "nothing  that  may  bring  with  it  after- 
repentance.  Do  not  be  swayed  by  those  who 
have  inflamed  your  jealousy,  and  who  could 
practise  upon  i(.  Think  the  matter  calmly  over, 
and  then  act.  And  till  you  have  decided,  see 
neither  CaAerine  nor  Anne;  wd,  above  all, 
do  not  admit  Wolsey  to  your  sewet  conndls." 

"  Yon  are  his  enemy,  Suffolk, "  said  the  king, 
sternly. 

"I  am  your  majesty's  friend,"  replied  the 
duke,  "mseech  you,  yield  to  me  on  Ibis  oc- 
casion, and  1  am  sure  nereaAer  you  will  thank 

me. " 

'*Well,  I  believe  you  art  right,  mv  good 
friend  and  brother,"  said  Henry^  **ana  I  will 
curb  my  ioopolses  of  r^e  and  jealousy.  To- 
morrow, beiore  I  see  either  the  queen  or  Anne, 
we  will  ride  forth  into  the  forest,  and  talk  the 
■latler  fiirlher  over." 

"Your  hi^ess  has  come  to  a  wise  deter- 
mination," said  the  duke, 

"Oh,  Suffolk!"  sighed  Henry,  "would  I  had 
never  seen  this  syren  Anne  I  She  exercises  a 
fearful  control  over  m^  and  enslaves  my  very 
souL" 
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"I  cuiBot  say  whether  it  is  for  good  or  ill 
that  yoa  have  met,  my  dear  liege,"  replied 
Suffolk,  '<bnt  I  fancy  I  can  discern  the  wav  in 
which  year  ultimate  decision  will  be  taken. 
Bat  it  is  now  near  mitliiight  I  wish  your  ma- 
jesty sound  and  untroubled  repose." 

"Stay!"  cried  Henry,  "1  am  aboat  to  visit 
(he  Curfew  Tower,  and  must  take  yon  with 
me.  I  will  explain  my  errand  as  wc  ^o.  I 
had  some  thonght  of  sending  yoa  there  m  my 
stead.  Hal"  he  exiaimed,  glancing  at  bis  finger 
—"By  Saint  Paul  I  it  is  gone." 

"What  is  gone,  my  liege?"  asked  Suffolk. 

"My  si^t,"  icpued  HeDry.  "I  missed  it 
not  till  now.  It  has  been  wrested  from  me  by 
the  fiend.  Let  us  not  lose  a  moment,  or  the 
prisoners  will  beset  free  by  him, — if  they  have 
not  been  liberated  already.' 

So  saying,  he  took  a  couple  of  dags  (a  spe* 
cies  of  short  gun)  from  a  rest  on  ihe  wall,  and 
giving  one  to  Suffolk,  thrust  the  other  into  his 
girdle.  Thus  armed,  they  quilted  the  royal 
lodgings,  and  hurried  in  the  direction  of  the 
Conew  Tower.  Just  as  ihey  reached  the 
HorserShoe  Cloisten,  the  alarm  bell  began  to 
ring. 

"Did  1  not  tell  you  so?"  etiei  Henry,  fu- 
rionsly;  ''they  have  escaped.  Ha!  it  stops  1— 
what  has  happened  ?  " 

About  a  quarter  of  an  hoar  after  the  king 
had  quitted  the  Curfew  Tower,  a  tall  man,  en- 
veloped in  a  cloak,  and  wearing  ,a  high  conical 
cap,  presented  himself  to  the  arquebnssier  sta- 
tioned at  the  entrance  to  the  dungeon,  and  de- 
sired  to  be  admitted  to  the  prisoners. 

"I  have  the  king's  signet,  he  said,  holding 
forth  the  ring. 

On  seeing;  this,  the  arqnflbusier,  who  recog- 
nised the  ring,  nugcked  the  door,  and  admitted 
him.  Mabel  was  kneeling  on  the  ground  beside 
her  grandsire.  with  her  unds  raised  as  in  prayer, 
bat  as  the  tall  man  entered  the  vault,  she  start- 
ed to  her  feet,  and  altered  a  slight  scream. 

"What  is  the  matter,  child?"  cried  Tristram. 

"He  is  beret— he  is  come?"  cried  Mabel, 
in  a  tone  of  the  deepest  terror. 

"Who— the  king!  cried  Tristram,  looking 
up.  "Ahl  1  seef  Heme  is  come  to  deliver 
me. 

"Do  not  go  with  him,  grandsire,"  cried  Ha* 
bel.  "  In  the  name  of  all  the  saints,  I  implore 
you,  do  not." 

"Silence  her!"  said  Heme,  in  a  harsh  voice, 
"or  I  leave  yon.'' 

The  old  man  looked  imploringly  at  his  grand- 
dau^ter. 

"Yon  know  the  conditions  of  yonr  libera- 
tion?" said  Heme. 

"I  do— 1  do,''  replied  Tristram,  hastily,  and 
with  a  shudder. 

"Oh!  grandfather,"  cried  Mabel,  falling  at 
his  feet,  "do  not,  I  conjure  yoo,  make  any 
conditions  with  this  dreaded  being,  or  it  will 
be  at  the  expense  of  yonr  s^vation.  Better  I 
should  perish  at  the  stake— belter  yon  should 
suffer  the  most  ignominious  death,  than  this 
should  be." 

"Do  you  accept  them?"  cried  Heme,  disre- 
gardmg  her  supplications. 

Tris&am  answered  in  Uie  affirmative. 


"  Recall  your  words,  gmdftttcr— recafl  y«v 
wordsl"  cried  Mabel.  "I  will  in^lore  jvn 
pardon  on  my  knees  from  the  king,  and  he  will 
not  refuse  me.'' 

The  pledge  cannot  be  recalled,  damsd,"  uH 
Heme;  "and  it  is  to  save  you  from  the  kiag, 
as  much  as  to  accomplish  his  own  preservaiioa, 
that  yonr  grandsire  consents.  He  would  not 
have  you  a  victim  to  Henry's  lust."  And  « 
he  spoLe,  he  divided  the  forester's  bonds  viil 
his  koife.  "Yon  must  go  with  him,  MaM,** 
he  added. 

"I  will  not!"  cried  she,.  "Somnthing  mm 
me  that  a  great  danger  awaits  me. 

'*Yon  naut  go,  giri,"  cried  Tristnm,  angrily. 
"  I  wilt  not  leave  you  to  Henry's  lawless  pu- 
sion. " 

Meanwhile,  Heme  had  passed  into  one  of  tike 
lar^  embrasures,  and  opened,  by  means  of  a 
spnng,  an  entrance  to  a  secret  staircase  in  iba 
wall.  He  then  beckoned  Tristram  towards 
him,  and  whispered  some  instructions' in  his  mr. 

"1  understand,"  re|died  th^  old  man. 

"Proceed  to  the  cave,"  cried  Heme,  "td 
rematai  them  till  1  join  yon. " 

Tristram  nodded  assent 

"Come,  Mabel  I"  he  cried,  advancing  tvimii 
her,  and  soiling  her  hand. 

"Away!"  cried  Heme,  in  a  menacing  toae. 

Terrified  by  the  formidable  looks  and  m- 
turcs  of  the  demon,  the  poor  giri  offefet  m 
resistance,  and  her  grandfather  drew  her  iatt 
the  opening,  which  was  immediately  closed  af- 
ter her. 

About  an  hour  aRer  this,  and  when  it  m 
near  upon  the  stroke  of  midnight,  the  anjie- 
busier  who  had  admitted  the  tall  stranger  W 
the  dungeon,  and  who  had  mMwotnily  ie^R^ 
ed  his  coming  forth,  opaied  the  door  to  wet 
what  was  goiu  fon-ard.  Wliat  was  his  aston- 
ishment to  fina  the  cell  emp^  1  After  loofciof 
around  in  mute  astonishment,  he  nohed  to  Ik 
chamber  above,  to  tdl  his  comrades  vkai  W 
happened. 

"This  is  clearly  the  work  of  the  fiend,"  mi 
Shoreditch:  "It  is  useless  to  strive  against  hi*  " 

"That  tall  black  man  was  donbtless  Herse 
himself,"  said  Paddingtou.  "I  am  glad  be  did 
us  no  iigniy.  I  hope  the  king  will  not  foHbcr 
provoke  his  malice. 

"  Well,  w%  must  inform  Captain  Bonchier  <J 
the  mischance,"  said  Shoreditch.  "I  mw 
not  be  in  thy  skin.  Mat  Bee,  for  a  trifle.  Ike 

king  will  be  here  presently,  and  then  " 

,  "It  is  impossible  to  penetrate  threogk  Drt 
devices  of  the  evil  one,''  interrupted  Mat  "l 
could  have  sworn  it  was  the  royal  sipet,  fa 
I  saw  it  on  the  king's  finger  as  he  auiveRt 
the  order.  1  wish  such  another  chance  of  cap- 
turing die  fiend  would  occur  to  me" 

As  the  words  were  uttered,  a  small  tide  dm 
was  thrown  suddenly  open,  and  H«ne,  is  ■» 
wild  garb,  with  his  antlered  helm  mm  aii 
brow,  and  the  rusty  chain  dq>ending  froni  ai* 
left  arm,  stood  before  tiiem.  His 
was  80  temfie  and  nnearUily  that  dieyallskw 
ac^as^  and  Mat  Bee  feU  with  Us  Aee  onM 
floor. 

"I  am  here!''  cried  the  demon.  "fhWt  IMP 
gart,  wilt  dare  to  seiie  me?" 
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Bat  not  a  hand  was  moved  against  faim.  The 
wbote  party  seemed  transfixed  with  terror. 

"You  dare  not  brave  my  power,  and  you 
sre  right,"  cried  Heroe— "a  wave  of  my  huid 
wooM  bring  (his  old  tower  about  your  cars,— 
a  word  would  sommon  a  legion  of  fiends  to 
tonMnt  yon." 

"Bat  do  not  vtter  it,  I  pray  you,  good  Heme 
— excelleat  Heme,"  cried  Hat  Bee.  "And, 
above  all  Ihinp,  do  not  wave  your  hand,  for 
we  have  no  desire  to  be  buried  aliTe,>-have 
we  comrade?  1  should  never  have  said  what  I 
did  if  1  had  thought  your  ficndship  bad  been 
within  bearing." 

'^Your  royal  master  will  as  vainly  seek  to 
contrad  witn  me  as  he  did  to  bury  roe  beneath 
the  osk  tree,"  cried  Heme.  *'if  you  want  me 
farther,  yon  will  find  me  in  the  npper  chamber." 

And  with  these  words,  he  darted  ^  the  lad- 
dtf'Ufce  flight  of  steps  and  disappeared. 

As  soon  as  they  recovered  from  the  fright 
(hat  had  enchained  them,  Shorediteh  and  Pad- 
diaglon  rubed  forth  into  die  area  in  front  of 
(be  turret,  and  shouting  to 'those  on  the  roof, 
told  them  that  Heme  was  in  the  upper  room— 
a  piece  of  information  which  was  aUogeUier 
superfluous,  for  the  hammering  had  recommenc- 
ed,  and  continued  till  the  c\ock  struck  twelve, 
when  it  stopped.  Just  then,  it  occurred  to  Mat 
Bee  to  rinc  the  alarm  bell,  and  he  seized  the 
rope,  and  hegan  to  pull  it;  but  the  bell  had 
scarcely  soanded,  when  the  cord,  severed  ftnm 
above,  fell  down  upmi  his  bead. 

At  this  joQCture,  the  king  and  the  Duke  of 
SoBblk  arrived.  When  told  what  bad  happen- 
ed, though  prepared  for  il^  Henry  burst  into  a 
terrible  passion,  and  bestowed  a  bufl^t  on  Mat 
Bee,  that  well  nigh  broke  his  jaw,  and  sent 
bim  rwiing  to  the  further  side  of  the  chamber. 
He  bad  not  at  first  understood  that  Heme  was 
supposed  to  be  in  the  upper  room;  but  as  soon 
as  be  was  made  aware  of  the  circanistances, 
be  cried  oat-"Ab,  dastards:  have  youlethim 
brave  yoa  thus  9  But  I  am  glad  of  it.  His 
eaptore  is  reserved  for  my  own  hand." 

"Do  not  expose  yourself  to  this  risk,  my 
Sncious  liege,   said  Suffolk. 

"What!  do  vou  too  share  in  their  womanish 
fears,  Sufi'olk  ?  cried  Henry.  "  I  thought  you 
bad  been  made  of  braver  stuff.  If  there  is 
danger,  I  shall  be  the  first  to  encounter  it. 
Come  along,"  he  added,  snatching  a  torch  from 
sn  arqu^nsier.  And,  drawing  his  dag,  he  hur- 
ried up  the  steep  steps,  while  Suffolk  followed 
bis  example,  and  tUM  or  four  arqnebnsiers 
ventured  after  (hem. 

Meanwhile,  Shoteditdt  and  Paddington  ran 
out,  and  innrmed  Bonchier  that  the  king  had 
urived,  and  was  mosnting  in  search  of  Heme, 
^pna  whicfa  the  captain,  shying  off  his  fears, 

oideied  Us  men  to  follow  him,  and  opening 

>be  little  door  at  the  top  of  the  stairs,  b^an 


cautiously  to  descend,  feeling  bis  way  with  his 
sword.  He  had  got  about  half-way  down,  when 
Henry  sprang  upon  the  platform.  The  light  of 
his  torch  fell  upon  the  ghostly  figure  of  Heme, 
with  his  arras  folded  upon  his  breast,  stuiding 
near  the  pile  of  wood,  lying  between  the  two 
staircases.  So  amalling  was  the  a|^earance 
of  the  demon  that  Heniy  stood  still  to  gue  at 
him,  while  Bonchier  and  his  men  remained  ir- 
resolute on  the  stairs.  In  another  moment,  the 
Duke  of  Suffolk  had  gained  the  platform,  and 
the  ar^nebusiers  were  seen  near  the  head  of 
the  stairs. 

"At  last,  thou  art  in  my  power,  accursed 
being!"  cried  Henry,  "Thou  art  hemmed  in  mi 
all  sides,  and  canst  not  escape  I " 

*'Ho!  hot  ho!"  laughed  Heme. 

"This  shall  prove  whether  thou  art  bnman 
or  not,"  cried  Henry,  taking  deliberate  aim  at 
him  with  the  dag. 

"Hoi  ho!  hop'  roared  Heme. 

And  as  the  report  rang  through  the  room,  he 
sank  through  the  floor,  and  disappeared  from  view. 

"Gone!'  exclaimed  Henr>-,  as  the  smoke 
cleared  off;  "gone!  Holy  Mary!  then  it  must 
indeed  be  the  fiend.  I  made  the  middle  of  his 
skull  my  aim,  and  if  he  had  not  been  invul- 
nerable, the  bullet  must  have  pierced  his  brain." 

"  I  beard  it  rebound  from  his  homed  helmed 
and  drop  to  the  floor,"  said  Bouchier. 

*^What  is  that  chest?"  cried  Henry,  pointing 
to  astnnge  coffin-shaped  box,  lying,  as  it  seemed, 
on  the  exact  spot  where  the  demon  had  dis- 
appeared. 

No  one  had  seen  it  beforo,  though  all  called 
to  mind  the  mysterious  hammering;  and  they 
had  no  doubt  that  tbe  cofBu  was  the  work  of 
the  demon. 

"Break  it  open,"  cried  Henry;  "for  aught 
we  know.  Heme  may  be  concealed  within  it." 

The  order  was  reluctantly  obeyed  by  the  ar- 
oaebussiers.  But  no  force  was  required,  for 
the  lid  was  not  nailed  down ;  and  when  it  was 
removed,  a  human  body»  in  die  last  stage  of 
decay,  was  discovered. 

"Pah!  close  it  up,"  cried  Henry,  taming 
away  in  disgust.   "How  came  it  there?" 

"It  mast  have  been  brought  by  die  powers 
of  darkness,"  said  Bouchier;  "no  such  cofln 
was  here  when  I  searched  the  chamber  two 
hours  ago.  But  see,"  he  added,  stooping  domn, 
and  picking  op  a  piece  of  paper  which  had 
fallen  from  the  coffin,  "here  is  a  scroll." 

"Give  it  me!"  cried  Henry;  and  holding  it 
to  the  light,  he  read  the  words,  "  The  body  of 
Mark  Fyttorty  the  butcher,— the  victim  of  a  ty- 
rant's cruelty." 

Uttering  a  terrible  imprecation,  Henry  flung 
the  paper  from  him;  and  bidding  the  argue- 
bnssicrsbnra  thebodyat  (he  foot  of  the  gallows 
without  the  town,  qnitted  the  tower  withoat 
farther  search. 


XII. 

HOW  wounr  was  DneiuCED  by  the  king. 


Oh  tin  following  day,  a  leconcUiation  took  |  During  a  ride  in  the  Gnat  Parit  with  his  roy^ 
Hmc  between  the  king  and  Anne  Bol^m.  |  brother,  Saflblk  not  only  convinced  him  of  the 
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nooDdjessDess  of  bis  jealomy,  Init  contriTcdto 
incense  him  strongly  against  Wolsey.  Thus 
(be  qneen  and  the  cardinal  lost  the  monenlary 
attvaatage  they  had  gained,  while  Anne's  power 
was  raised  yet  higher.  Yielding  to  her  en* 
treaties  not  to  see  Catherine  again,  nor  to  hold 
fbrtber  conference  with  Wolsey  until  the  sen- 
tence of  the  court  shoald  be  pronounced,  Henry 
left  the  castle  that  very  day,  and  proceeded  to 
his  palace  of  Bridewell.  The  distress  of  the 
nnhappy  qneen  at  this  sadden  revolution  of 
affairs  may  be  conceived.  Distrusting  Wolsey, 
and  putting  her  sole  reliance  ,od  Heaven,  nid 
the  nodn^  of  her  cause,  she  withdrew  to 
MacEfriars,  where  she  remained  till  the  court 
met.  As  to  the  cardinal  himself,  driven  des- 
perate by  his  situation,  and  exasperated  by  the 
treatment  be  had  experienced,  he  resolved,  at 
whatever  ridk,  to  thwart  Henry's  schemes,  and 
revenge  himself  upon  Anne  Boleyn. 

Thus  matters  continoed  till  the 'court  met  as 
before  in  the  parliament^chamberfatBlackfriars. 
On  this  occasion  Henry  was  present  and  took 
bis  place  under  a  cloth  of  estate,— the  queen 
sitting  at  some  distance  below  him.  (mosile 
them  were  the  legates  with  the  Archbisbopof 
Canterbury,  and  the  whole  of  the  bishops.  The 
aspect  orf  the  assenblage  was  grave  and  an- 
xious. Many  eyes  were  turned  on  Henry,  who 
looked  gloomy  and  menacing,  but  the  chief 
object  of  inrerest  was  the  ^een,  who,  Ibongh 
pale  as  death,  had  never  in  ber  biehest  days 
of  power  worn  a  more  majestic  and  dignified 
air  than  on  this  occasion. 

The  proceedings  oftbe  court  then  eonnnenced, 
and  theking  being  called  byU)ecrier,be  immediate- 
ly answered  to  the  summons.  Catherine  was  next 
called,  and  instead  of  replying,  she  niarcbed  to- 
wards the  canopv  beneatn  which  the  king  was 
seated,  prostratea  herself,  and  poured  forth  a  most 
padwtic  and  eloquent  appeal  to  hini ;  at  the  close 
of  which,  she  arose  and  making  a  profound 
reverence,  walked  out  of  the  court,  leaning 
opott  the  um  of  her  general-reeeiver,  Griffith. 
Henry  desired  the  crier  to  call  ber  back,  bat 
she  wonid  not  return;  and  se«ng  the  effect 
produced  by  her  address  upon  the  auditory, 
he  endeavoured  to  efibce  it  by  an  eulogium  on 
her  character  and  virtues,  ftccomptued  by  an 
expression  of  deep  regret  at  the  step  be  was 
compelled  to  take  in  separating  himself  from 
her.  Bttt  bis  hypocrisy  availed  him  little,  ud 
his  speech  was  received  with  looks  of  ill-dis- 
guised incredulity.  Some  farther  discourse 
then  took  place  between  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  and  the  Bishop  of  Rochester;  bat 
as  the  qaeeo  had  absented  herself,  the  conrt 
was  adjoomed  to  the  next  day,  when  it  again 
met,  and  as  ^e  did  not  then  iqipear,  thoogh 
summoned,  she  was  pronooaoed  contumacioae. 
After  repeated  adjouniBienta.  the  last  sesaion 
was  held,  and  judgment  demanded  on  the 

Krt  of  the  king,  when  Campeg^o,  as  had 
en  arranged  between  him  and  Wobey, 
declined  to  pronounce  it  until  he  had  refer- 
red the  matter  to  the  pope,  and  the  eoort  was 
dissolved. 

About  two  months  after  this  event,  daring 
which  time  the  legirtes*  commission  had  betn 
revoked,  iriiile  H<nry  was  revolving  ^e  «x- 


pediencv  of  aeeemplisbiiis  Ae  divone  Am|^ 
ihe  meoiaro  of  his  own  ecclesia^ieal  cowls,  aal 
without  referenoe  to  that  of  Rome,— a  dispatch 
arrived  from  the  pope,  requiring  Ihe  two  tm- 
dioals  to  cite  the  king  to  appear  before  him  by 
attorney  on  a  ceriain  day.  At  the  time  of  tb» 
arrival  of  this  instrument,  Campeggio  rhmced 
to  be  staying  with  Wolsey  at  his  palace  at 
Esher,  and  as  the  king  was  then  heWag  bis 
court  at  Windsor,  the  two  cardinals  set  oat  Ar 
the  castle  on  the  foUowiag  day,  attended  by  a 
retinae  of  nearly  a  hnafied  bnnamm,  tfkm- 
didly  eqoqiped. 

It  was  now  the  middle  of  SiiplaaifcM,  lad 
Ae  woods,  instead  of  prcsentiiig  one  nairom 
mass  ef  green,  ^owed  with  aa  infiaite  variety 
of  lovely  tints.  And  yet,  despite  their  beav^, 
there  was  somethiog  melancholy  in  wihiwriin 
the  decline  of  the  year,  as  nui^ed  by  Aom 
old  woods,  and  by  the  pMhs  that  led  tkieeib 
Uiem,  so  thickly  strewn  with  leaves.  Woh^ 
was  sensibly  affected  by  the  scene.  **Tbcst 
noble  trees  will '  ere  long  be  reft  of  their  ^ 
ries,"  he  diooght—  "aad  so,  moat  Ukdy,  ini 
it  be  with  me— and  pnM>*  vrialBr  maj 
come  on  sooner  than  theirBi" 

The  cardinal  and  his  train  had  crossed  StaiaM 
Bridge;  and  pasni^  throach  £^>>»>  ^ 
entered  the  Great  Park,  near  En^cield  Greea 
They  were  proceeding  along  the  hi^  ridge 
ovenooking  the  woody  region  between  it  am 
the  Casde,  when  a  joyoos  shovt  in  the  ghdei 
beneath  reached  them;  and  loektng  down, thegr 
saw  the  king,  accompanied  by  Anne  Bekya 
and  attended  by  bis  falconers  and  a  large  omb- 
pany  of  borseaien,  pnrsning  the  sport  Mbavfc- 
ing.  The  royal  par^  appeared  so  maoh 
terested  in  their  sport,  Aat  they  did  not  asttce 
tive  cardiuU  and  nis  train,  and  were  aeea  est 
of  sight  Bot  as  Wdsey  descended  SaowUH^ 
and  entered  ^  leag  arenne,  he  heard  ibe 
trampling  of  horses  at  a  little  distance;  sad 
shortly  afterwards,  Heary  and  Anne  issued  firM 
oat  the  trees.  They  were  somewliat  awre  thsa 
a  how-sbot  in  advance  of  the  cardinal;  bet  in- 
stead of  halting  till  he  came  up,  the  kiig  bid 
no  sooner  ascertained  who  it  was,  <ha^  dwpalik 
ing  a  raesseacor  to  the  oastl^  who  was  sen 
galloping  nimy  down  the  avenoa,  he  radsN 
with  Anne  Bol^  towards  the  mosile  aidesf 
the  park.  Thoach  deeply  meriiBed  hy  dMsKtlt) 
Wolsey  concealed  has  veaatidn  ran  bis  Sf^ 
dier  cardinal,  and  pursued  Us  way  to  the  casth, 
before  which  he  presendy  arrived.  The  pt» 
were  thrown  open  at  his  approach,  bnt  be  bw 
scarcely  entered  the  lower  ward,  wbea  S« 
Henry  Norrts,  the  king's  voem  of  the  ilo^ 
advanced  to  meet  him,  and,  with  a  ssrrownj 
expression  of  counteoonee,  said  that  bis  rwu 
master  had  so  many  guests  at  the  easily  iMt 
he  could  not  acconnnodate  him  ■■■  ■>* 
train. 

"I  understand  your  drift,  sir,"  replied  Wwer 
— *'  yon  would  tell  me  I  am  not  weKome.  WeU* 
then,  bis  eminence,  Cardinal  Campcggie  nd 
myself  most  take  ujp  our  lodging  at  some  bosiM 
in  the  town,  dor  it  u  aecessaiy  we  sboaM  see 
the  king." 

"If  your  grace  is  content  is  dismbsTov 
alfeiidanls,"  said  Nonia,  in  a  kw  imb, 
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ad  CarAuI  Cmpeggio  ou  1»«  lodged  in  the 
lintffBMW'  Tower-  Thvs  ranch  I  will  take 
tfta  RK:  bat  1  dare  not  admit  yon  (o  the 

Wobey  tried  to  look  ancoDceroed,  and 
Etllii^  to  his  centleman  usher ,  Geoi-ge 
QinMii^  gave  nim  lom  instractions  in  a 
Inr  veice,  apm  wbldi  the  oAer  immediately 
fhted  kimself  at  the  head  of  the  retinae, 
mi  ordmd  (hen  to  ^[ott  the  cattle  with 
lie,  )eiTiii|  only  the  jester,  Patch,  to  at- 
IM  «pM  his  master.  Campeggio's  attendants, 
bog,  compitatiTely  speaking,  few  in  namber. 
Me  allowed  to  rwnam,  and  his  litter  was  coa- 
1^  t«  the  Lieutenants'  Tower— a  fOTtiGcation 
IndiBg  in  the  south  side  of  the  lower  ward, 
m  Om  edge  of  the  dry  moat  surroanding  the 
Uai  Tower.  At  the  euftnnee  of  this  tower 
Mkj  disMoanted,  and  was  about  to  feHow 
■f4gto  iato  tt,  when  Will  Sommers,  who 
11  hetri  of  his  airival,  staxped  forward,  and 
Ntt  t  sahitation  «f  mack  lorraality,  said — "I 

rsmt  it  will  grieve  the  king,  my  master,  uot 
k  Me  to  accommodate  your  grace's  4rain : 
M  (iw»  it  is  ia^r  than  his  own,  you  wtU 
■ne  kbme  his  want  of  hoepitality." 
Mor  ihe  courtesy  of  his  attendants,"  re- 
ml  Wolsey,  sharplv.    "I  an  in  no  mood 
lir  jesting  now.   Stand  aside,  surah,  or  I 
»tve  the  rod  apfdied  to  thy  back!" 
like  care  the  kwg  do«  not  apply  (he  rod 
jDor  own,  lord  cardinal,"  retorted  Will 
iMn.    **If  he  scourges  you  aocordios  to 
t  deserts,  your  skin  will  be  redder  wan 
r  rebes."   And  his  mocking  langh  pursued 
bey  like  the  luss  of  a  snake^  as  lio  entered 
lowflr. 

Mtt  two  hours  afkCT  this,  Henry  and  his 
*tutto  returned  from  the  chase.   The  king 
ltd  in  a  blithe  humour,  and  Wolsey  saw 
iHgh  heartily  as  WiU  Somsners  pointed 
I  kia  banble  towards  Ae  Lienlenants'  Tower, 
vvfiaal  receired  no  in^tation  to  the  royal 
■et;  and  the  answer  to  his  solicitation  for 
Merriew  was,  that  he  Hid  Campeggio  wonld 
PMcived  in  uie  presence.chaml)er  on  the 
jPaiig  mommg,  but  not  before. 
PM  flight  a  great  re\-«l  was  held  in  the 
^  Hasqniug,  dancing,  and  feasting,  filled 
Beerening,  and  thejoyoussoaads  ana  strains 
bed  Wtrisey  in  his  secIastOQ,  and  forced 
I  tt  contrast  it  with  his  recent  position, 
I  he  would  have  been  second  only  to  the 
in  the  entertainment,    lie  laid  his  head 
I  hii  piHow,  but  not  to  rest,  and  while 
Ig  feverisUv  about  his  contA,  he  saw  the 
I  with  which  the  walls  were  covered,  move, 
a  tail,  dark  figure  step  from  behind  it. 
Mrdtaal  would  haive  awakened  his  jester, 
>  iJppt  in  a  small  truckle-bed  at  his  feet, 
fte  strange  visitor  motioned  him  to  be 

may  coajectnre  who  I  am,  cardinal," 
M.'^t  in  case  you  should  doubt,  I  wilt  tell 
>\  Uk  Heme  the  hunter!  And  now  to  ray 
Bbere  is  a  damsel,  whom  yon  once 
Ml  6w  forest  near  the  great  lake,  and  ytkom 
Vjnmised  to  befinend.  Yon  can'  assist 
■  itw— lOMvmw  k  may  be  out  of  your 


"  I  have  ennngh  to  do  with  what  eoaearns 

myself,"  said  Wolsey. 

"  This  damsel  does  concern  you,"  cried  Heme. 
"  Read  this,  and  you  will  see  in  what  way." 

And  he  tossed  a  letter  to  Wolsey,  who  glanc- 
ed at  it  by  the  light  of  the  l«np. 

Hal  is  it  so?'Mio  exolatnie«L  "Is  she  " 

**Not  so  loud/'  said  Heme,  "or  yon  will 
wake  this  sleeper.  It  ia  as  yon  suppose.  Will 
you  not  aid  her  now?  Wul  yon  not  bestow 
some  of  your  treasure  upon  her  before  it  is 
wholly  wretted  from  you  by  the  king?  I  will 
do  aught  you  widi,  surely  and  swiftly." 

"Go  then  to  my  palace  at  Esher,"  cried  the 
cardinal.  "Take  this  key  to  my  Ireasoj-er—it 
is  the  key  of  my  coffers.  Bid  nim  deliver  to 
you  the  six  caskets  in  the  caMaet  in  the  gilt 
diamber.  Here  is  a  token  by  which  he  wiU 
know  that  yon  came  from  me,"  he  added,  de< 
liverrag  him  a  small  chain  of  ff^d,  "  for  it  has 
been  so  agreed  between  us.  But  you  will  be 
sure  to  give  the  treasure  to  Mabel." 

^'Fear  nothing,"  replied  Hone.  And  stretch- 
ing forth  bis  hand  to  receive  die  key  and  the 
chain,  he  gbdedbdiind  the  tapestry,  and  disap- 
peared. 

This  strange  incident  gave  sense  diversion  to 
Wolsey's  thoughts ;  but  ere  long  they  returned 
to  (hen-  former  current.  Sleep  would  not  be 
siunmoned,  and  as  soon  as  the  first  glimpse  of 
day  appeared,  he  arese,  and  wrapping  his  robe 
around  him,  leA  his  room  ana  ascended  a 
winding  statrf^se  leading  to  the  roof  of  the 
tower. 

The  morning  promised  to  be  fine,  but  it  was 
dien  hazy,  and  the  greater  pu't  of  the  forest 
was  wrapped  in  fog.  The  castle,  however,  was 
seen  to  grrat  advantage.  Above  Wolsey  rose 
the  vast  fabric  of  the  Round  Tower,  on  the 
summit  of  which  the  broad  standard  was  at 
that  moment  being  unfurled ;  while  the  different 
{lattlements  and  towers  arose  majesticaUy  around. 
Biit  Wolsey's  gaze  rested  chiefly  npon  the  ex- 
quisite mausolenm  lying  immediately  beneath 
him,  which  he  himself  had  erected.  A  sharp 
pang  shook  Urn  as  he  contemplated  it,  and  he 
cried  idoud—  *'lly  very  tomb  will  be  wrested 
from  me  by  Ais  rapacioos  monarch;  and  alter 
all  ray  care,  I  know  not  where  1  s^l  reM  my 
bones ! " 

Saddened  by  tbc  reflection,  be  descended  to 
his  chamber,  and  again  threw  -bimsolf  on  the 
couch. 

But  Wolsey  was  not  the  only  person  in  the 
oasde  who  had  pused  a  sleepless  night  Of  the 
host  of  his  enemies  many  had  been  kept  awake 
by  the  anticipation  of  his  downfal  on  the  morrow ; 
and  uneng  these  was  Anne  Boleyn,  who  had 
received  an  assurance  from  the  king  that  her 
enmity  should  at  length  be  fully  gratified. 

At  the  ai^oiated  hour,  the  two  cardinals 
proceeded  to  the  roy^  lodgings.  They  were 
detained  for  some  time  in  |tbe  ante-chamber, 
where  Wolsey  was  exposed  to  the  taunts  and 
sneers  of  the  coortiers,  who  had  lately  so  ser* 
vilely  fawned  upon  him.  At  length,  toey  were 
wdiered  into  (he  presence-chamber,  at  tlwupper 
end  of  which,  beneath  a  canopy  emMaxoned 
with  the  royal  wins  woven  in  gold,  sat  Henry, 
with  Anne  Boleyn  on  his  right  hand.  At  the 
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foot  of  the  throne  stood  VfiU  Sonuners,  and 
near  him  (be  Dukes  of  Richmond  and  Suffolk. 
Norfolk,  Rochford,  and  a  number  of  other 
nobles^  all  open  enemies  ofWolsey,  were  like- 
wise present.  Henry  watched  the  advance  of 
the  cardinals  with  a  stem  look,  and  alter  they 
had  made  an  obeisance  to  him,  motioned  them 
to  rise. 

You  have  8ouj;ht  an  interview  with  me, 
my  lords,"  he  said,  with  suppressed  rage. 
"What  would  you?" 

"We  have  brought  an  instrument  to  you,  my 
liege,"  said  Wolsey,  "which  has  just  Been  re- 
ceived from  his  holiness  the  pope. " 

"Declare  its  natnre,'*  said  Henry. 

"It  is  a  citation,"  replied  Wolsey,  "enjoin- 
ing your  highness  to  appear  by  attorney  in 
the  papal  court,  under  a  penalty  of  ten  thous- 
and ducats." 

And  he  presented  a  parchment,  stamped  with 
the  ^eat  seal  of  Rome,  to  the  king,  who  glanc- 
ed his  eye  fiercely  over  it,  and  dten  dashed 
it  to  the  ground,  with  an  explosion  of  ftaiy 
terrible  to  hear  and  to  witness. 

"Ha!  bv  Saint  George ! "  be  cried;  **ara  las 
nothing,  inat  the  pope  dares  to  insult  methnsf 

"It  is  a  mere  judicial  form,  your  majesty," 
interposed  Campeggio ;  "  and  is  chiefly  sent  by 
his  holiness  to  let  you  know  we  have  no  fur- 
ther jurisdiction  in  the  matter  of  the  divorce." 

"  1  will  take  care  you  have  not,  nor  his  ho- 
liness either,"  roared  the  king;  "by  my  father's 
headl  he  shall  find  I  will  be  no  longer  trifled 
with." 

"But,  my  liege,"  cried  Campeggio  

"Peace!  cried  the  kin^.  *' 1  will  bear  no  apo- 
logies nor  excuses.  The  insult  has  been  ofl'ered, 
and  cannot  be  effaced.  As  for  yon,  Wolsey—'^ 

"Sirel"  exclaimed  the  cardinal^  shrinkiog 
before  a  whirlwind  of  passion,  nhulh  seemed 
to  menace  his  utter  extermination. 

"As  for  you,  I  say,"  pursued  Henry,  extend- 
ing his  hand  towards  him,  while  his  e;^e$ 
flashed  fire,  "who  by  year  outrageous  pride 
have  so  long  overshadowed  our  honour, — who 
by  your  insatiate  avarice  and  appetite  for  wealth 
have  oppressed  our  subjects, — who  by  your 
manifold  acts  of  bribery  and  extortion  nave 
impoverished  our  realm,  and  by  your  cruelly 
and  partiality  have  subverted  the  doe  course 
of  jastice,,and  turned  it  to  jom  own  ends,— 
the  time  is  come  when  yon  shall  receive  doe 
panishment  for  your  offences." 

"You  wrong  me,  my  dear  liege,"  cried 
Wolsey,  abjectly.  "TheM  are  the  accusations 
of  my  enemies.  Grant  me  a  patient  hearing,  and 
I  win  explain  all." 

"I  would  not  sharpen  the  king's  resentment 
against  you,  lord  cardinal,"  said  Anne  Boleyn, 
"for  it  is  keen  enough;  but  I  cannot  permit 
you  to  say  ilia<  these  charges  are  merely  hos- 
tile. Those  who  would  snj^rt  the  king's  honour 
and  digni^  must  desire  to  see  you  removed 
from  his  counsels." 

"I  am  ready  to  take  Ay  place,  lord  car- 
dinal," said  Will  Summers;  "  and  will  exchuge 
roy  bauble  for  thy  chancellor's  mace,  and  my 
fool's  cap  for  thy  cardinal's  hat. " 

" Peace  1"  thundered  the  king.  "Stand  not 
between  as  and  the  object  of  our  vnth.  Your 


aeeaaers  an  not  one,  bnt  many,  Wob^;  nj, 
the  whole  of  my  people  cry  ont  fiv  jajliet 
against  you,  and  they  shall  hare  it.  Bat  yta 
shaU  hear  the  chafes  they  bring.  Hrstly,  ce» 
trary  to  our  prerogative,  and  for  you  em 
advancement  and  profit,  yon  have  ohtaioed  u- 
thority  leeatine  from  the  pope ;  bv  which  ai- 
ihorily  yoB  have  not  only  ^iled  aad  t^a 
away  their  substance  iron  many  religions  buosn, 
but  have  usurped  much  of  our  owDjoriadictioa. 
You  have  also  made  a  treaty  with  the  King  gf 
France  for  the  pope  without  our  consent,  tai 
concluded  another  friendly  treaty  with  the  Dike 
of  Ferrara.  under  oar  gnat  seal,  uid  in  mt 
name,  without  ovr  warrant.  And,  fiffthei— it, 
you  have  presumed  to  couple  yourself  witt  mt 
royal  self  in  your  lettevs  and  instmctioas,  as  if 
you  had  been  on  an  eqoality  with  us." 

"Hal  ha!  'The  king  and  I  wouM  have  jh 
do  thus  I '  '  The  king  and  I  give  you  oar  heun 
thanks!'  Ran  it  not  so,  cardhkal?"  cried  Wtl 
Sommers.  "  You  will  so<m  win  the  cap  tti 
bells.  ' 

"In  exercise  of  yonr  legatine  anAoritr, 
pursued  the  king,  "you  have  given  awayW 
nefices  contrary  to  oar  cnwn  and  dini^,  tm 
the  ^ich  yoa  are  in  tbnga  of  jomttnc  '«f 
your  lands  and  goods." 

"  A  praaunire,  cardfaial, "  cried  Witt  Sm 
mers.  ''A  premnnire !— ha  I  ha!" 

"  Then  it  has  been  yonr  practice  to  nmn 
all  the  ambassadors  to  our  court  first  at  yoar 
own  palace,"  condnuetf  Henry,—"  to  hewthdr 
charges  and  intentions,  and  to  instruct  thes  as 
you  might  sec  fit.  Yon  have  also  so  practiK^ 
that  all  our  letters  sent  from  beyood  sea  hive 
first  come  to  your  own  hands,  by  which  jn 
have  acquainted  yourself  with  their  coiMit^ 
and  compelled  us  and  our  comcU  to  fdSft 
yonr  devices.  You  have  also  written  to  d  <w 
ambassadors  abroad'  in  your  owb  name  cm- 
cerning  onr  aflairs,  without  our  authori^;  as' 
Kceived  letters  in  retnra  from  then  by 
you  have  sought  to  compass  your  own  pmpBses. 
By  your  ambition  and  pride  you  have  omw 
many  of  onr  poor  subjects;  have  suii^KSSsH 
religious  houses,  and  received  their  posseniMc; 
have  seized  upon  the  goods  of  wealtny  spiritw 
men  deceased;  constrained  all  erdinanes  ysirif 
to  comfpound  with  you;  have  eotten  riues  w 
yourself  and  servants  by  subversion  of  ^ 
laws,  and  by  abuse  of  your  authority  in  chnsk 
divers  pardons  of  the  Pope  to  be  saqwnw 
until  you,  by  promise  ofayeariy  pension,  chose 
to  revive  them;  and  also  by  ci*^  and  mm 
tales  have  sou^t  to  cnate  dissonsion  aMR 
our  nobles. " 

"  That  we  can  all  avouch  for, "  cried 
"  It  was  never  merry  in  England  while  we  W 
cardinals  among  us. 

"  Of  all  men  in  England  vow  grace  ibow 
be  the  last  to  say  so,  rejoined  Wolsey;  "*» 
if  I  had  not  been  cardinal  yon  woidd  sot  Un 
had  a  head  anon  your  dioulden  to  uttw  m 
taunt. " 

"No  mon  of  fliisi"  cried  the  king.  "Vw 
have  misdemeahed  yourself  in  oar  cont  19 
keepine  up  as  great  state  in  onr  absence  sf^l 
we  had  been  present ;  and  presumptnoosly  W*" 
dand  to  join  and  inqtrint  your  badge— tw  av- 
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diaaf  8  hat,  mder  onr  arms,  graven  on  oar  coins 
strack  at  York.  And  lastly— whenever  in  open 
pariiament  allasiim  bath  b«en  made  to  faeresies 
tail  errweons  sect^  yon  have  ftiled  to  correct 
and  notice  then,  to  the  danger  of  the  iHiole 
Imly  of  good  and  Qiristian  people  of  this  onr 

''This  last  charge  ought  to  win  me  faronr  in 
the  eyes  of  one  who  professes  the  opinions  nf 
Lather,"  said  Wolsey,  to  Anne.  "Bat  I  ^y 
it,  as  1  do  all  the  rest. " 

"1  will  listen  to  no  defence,  Wolsey,"  re- 
plied the  king.  "I  will  make  yon  a  teniblc 
eumple  to  others  how  they  effmid  as  iad  our 
laws  hereafter.'' 

Do  not  condenm  me  onlieard ! "  cried  dw 
cudlnal,  prostrating  himself. 

**!  have  beard  too  mnch;  and  I  wfll  hear 

niDS  MKOa  TO  THUD  BOOK  OF  Tl 


BO  more!"  cried  the  king,  fiercely.  dismiss 
you  from  my  presence  for  ever.  If  you  are  in- 
nocent, as  you  aver,  inslice  will  be  done  yon. 
Ifyoa  are  guilty,a9lDelieTevoutobe,Iook  not 
for  leniency  from  me,  for  I  will  diewyoa  none!" 

And,  seating  kimscll^  he  turned  to  Anne,  and 
said,  in  a  low  tone,  "Are  you  content,  sweet- 
heart ?  " 

"I  am,"  she  replied.  *M  shall  not  now  break 
my  vow.  False  cardinal ! "  she  added  aloud, 

your  reign  is  at  an  end. " 

"  Your  own  may  not  be  much  longer,  madam," 
rqoined  Wolsey,  bitterly.  "The  shadow  of  the 
axe,"  he  added,  jiointin^  to  the  reflection  of  a 
partisan  on  the  floor,  "  is  a(  your  feet.  Ere  long 
It  may  rise  to  the  head.  " 

And,  accompanied  by  Campeggio,  he  slowly 
qoitlad  the  presenco'chamber. 

B  cmunnctB  of  wniDSOit  castue. 


BOOK  TBB  FOOaVB. 
I. 

coMPMsma  va  ram  two  epochs  n  tbe  history  of  wirmob  castle. 


Ann  the  gloom  hovering  over  the  early 
mtoey  of  Windsor  Castle  appear  the  mtghhr 
puntoms  of  the  renowned  King  Arthur  and  his 
knights,  for  whom,  it  is  said.  Merlin  reared  a 
ugic  fortress  upon  its  heights,  in  a  great  hall 
whereof,  decorated  with  trophies  of  war  and 
«  die  chase,  was  placed  the  famous  Round 
Tsble.  But  if  the  antique  talc  is  now  worn 
oit,  and  no  longw  part  of  our  faith,  it  is  plea- 
*aat  at  least  to  record  it,  and,  snrrendering 
wselves  fcfr  awhile  to  the  sway  of  fancy,  to 
nninre  up  (be  old  enchanted  castle  on  the  hill, 
to  people  its  courts  with  warlike  and  lovely 
forais,  its  forests  with  fays  and  giants,  and  its 
Mrttm  with  beanteous  and  benignant  sprites. 

Windsor,  or  Wj-ndteshore,  so  called  from 
Iw  winding  banks  of  the  river  flowing  past  it, 
*U  the  abode  of  the  ancient  Saxon  monarchs; 
Md  a  legend  is  related  by  William  of  Malms- 
■■nr,  of  a  woodman  named  Wulwin,  who  being 
•Mken  wiib  blindness,  and  having  visited  eighty- 
***a^harcbesand  vainly  implored  Aeir  tutelary 
jwns  for  relief,  was  at  last  restored  to  sight 
p  the  touch  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  who 
ivther  enhanced  the  boon  by  making  him 
*Mper  of  his  palace  at  Windsor.  But  (hough 
Jm  story  may  be  doubted,  it  is  certain,  that 
we  piODs  king  above  mentioned  granted  Wind- 
Hr  to  the  abbot  and  monks  of  Saint  Peter  at 
Westminsier,  **for  the  hope  of  eternal  reward, 
Ih  remission  of  his  sifis,  the  sin."*  of  his  father, 
"*lber,  tuid  all  his  ancestors,  and  to  the  praise 
ot  Almighty  God,  as  a  perpetual  endowment 
•admheritance." 

nt  the  royal  donation  did  not  long  remain 
»  the  huds  of  the  priesthood.  Struck  by  the 
22!S*  "  >*  seenied 

eiweding  profitable  ana  commodious,  because 
w  near  the  Thames,  the  wood  fit  far 


game,  and  many  other  particulars  lying  there, 
meet  and  necessary  for  kings,— yea,  a  place 
very  convenient  for  his  reception,'  William  the 
Conqueror  prevailed  upon  Abbot  Edwin  to  ac- 
cept in  exchange  for  it  Wakendune  and  Fer- 
inges,  in  Essex,  together  with  three  other  tene- 
ments in  Colchester;  and  having  obtained  pos- 
session of  the  coveted  hill,  ho  forthwith  began 
to  erect  a  castle  npou  it,— occupying  a  space 
of  about  balf  a  hide  of  land.  Around  it,  he 
formed  large  parks,  to  enable  bim  to  pursue 
his  favourite  pastime  ofhunting:  andbeenacted 
and  enforced  severe  laws  for  tlie  preservation 
of  the  game. 

As  devoted  to  the  chase  as  his  father,  Wil- 
liam Rufus  frequently  hunted  in  the  forests  of 
Windsor,  and  solemnized  some  of  the  festivals 
of  the  church  in  the  castle. 

In  the  succeeding  reign — namely,  that  of 
Henry  the  First,— the  castle  was  entirely  re- 
built and  greatly  enlarged— assuming  somewhat 
of  the  character  of  a  palatial  residence,  baying 
before  heea  little  more  than  a  strong  hunting- 
seat.  The  structure  then  erected,  in  all  pro- 
bability, occupied  the  same  site  as  the  uoper 
and  lower  wards  of  (he  present  pile;  batnothing 
remains  of  it  except,  perhaps,  toe  keep,  and  of 
that  little  beyond  its  form  and  position.  In 
1109,  Henry  celebrated  the  feast  of  Pentecost 
with  great  stale  and  magnificence  within  the 
castle.  In  1122,  be  there  espoused  his  second 
wife,  Adelicia,  daughter  of  Godfrey,  Duke  of 
Louvaine:  and  failu^  in  obtaining  issue  by  her. 
assembled  the  barons  at  Windsor,  and  caused 
Aem,  together  with  David,  King  of  Scotland, 
to  do  homage  to  his  dauditer  Bund,  widow  of 
the  Emperor  Henrv  the  Fiftth. 

Prooi  that  Windsor  Castle  was  rejgarded  as 
the  second  fortress  in  the  realm  is  afforded  by 
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the  treaty  of  peaee  between  the  tisvrperSteiplica 
and  the  Efflpress  Naod,  in  which  it  is  coupled 
with  the  Tower  of  London  under  the  designa- 
tion of  Mota  de  Windsor.  At  the  signing  of 
the  treaty,  it  was  commilted  to  the  costody  of 
Richard  de  Lncy,  who  was  continoed  in  the 
office  of  keeper  bv  Henry  the  Second. 

In  the  reiga  oi  this  monarch  many  repairs 
were  made  in  the  castle,  to  which  a  vineyard 
was  attached,— the  cnltiTation  of  the  grape 
being  at  this  time  extentively  ^aetised  Uirongn- 
out  £ngland.  Strange  as  the  circmnstance  may 
now  appear.  Stow  mentions  that  Tines  grew  in 
abandauce  ia  the  Home  Park  in  the  re%n  of 
Richard  the  Second,  the  wine  nude  from  theai 
being  consumed  at  the  king's  table,  and  even 
sold. 

It  is  related  by  Fabian,  that  Henry,  stnng  by 
the  disobedience  ami  ingratitude  of  his  sons, 
caused  an  allegorical  picture  to  be  painted,  re- 
presenting an  old  eagle  a&sailed  by  four  young 
ones,  which  he  placed  in  one  of  the  chambers 
of  the  castle.  When  asked  the  meaning  of  the 
device,  he  replied,  "I  am  die  old  eai^e,  and 
the  four  eaglets  are  iny  sons,  who  cease  not 
to  pursue  my  death.  The  youn|est  Vird,  who 
is  tearing  out  its  parent's  eyes,  is  my  son  John, 
— my  youngest  and  best-loved  son,  and  who 
yet  IS  the  most  eager  for  mv  destruction." 

On  his  departure  for  the  holy  wars,  Richard 
Cceur  de  Lion  entrusted  the  government  of  the 
casile  to  Hugh  de  Pudscy,  Bishop  of  Dni^m 
and  Earl  of  Northumbemnd ;  but  a  fierce  dis- 
pute arising  between  the  warrior-prelate  and 
kis  ambHtons  colleague,  \ViIllam  Loogchamp, 
Bishop  of  Ely,  he  was  seised  and  imprisoned 
by  the  latter,  and  compelled  to  surrender  the 
castle.  After  an  extraonliaary  display  of  osten- 
tation, Longchamp  was  ousted  in  his  turn.  On 
Ae  arrival  of  the  news  of  Richard's  capture 
and  imprisonment  in  Austria,  the  castle  was 
seized  by  Prince  John;  but  it  was  soon  after- 
wards taken  possession  of  in  the.  king's  behalf 
by  the  barons,  and  consigned  to  the  custody 
of  Eleanor,  the  queen-dowager. 

in  John's  reign,  the  castle  became  the  scene 
of  a  foal  and  terrible  event.  William  de  Braose, 
a  powerfol  baron,  having  offended  the  king, 
his  wife,  Mand,  was  ordered  to  deliver  up  her 
son  as  a  hostage  for  her  husband.  But  instead 
of  complying  with  the  injunction,  she  rashly 
returned  for  answeT-'"that  Ae  would  not  en- 
trust her  chUd  to  the  person  who  could  slay 
his  own  nephew."  Upon  which,  the  ruthless 
king  seized  her  and  her  «on,  and  enclosing 
them  in  a  recess  in  the  wall  of  tlu  castle,  bailt 
them  up  within  it. 

Sorely  pressed  by  the  barons  in  1215,  Jolm 
sought  refuge  vrithm  the  casde,  and  in  ^ 
aame  year  signed  die  two  charters.  Magna 
Charta  and  Charta  de  Foresia,  at  Runnymede 
—  a  plain  between  Windsor  and  Staines.  A 
curious  account  of  his  frantic  demeanour,  after 
divesting  himself  of  so  much  power  and  ex- 
tending so  greatly  the  Kberties  of  the  subject, 
is  given  by  Holinshed:— "Having  acted  so  far 
contrary  to  his  mind,  the  king  was  right  sor- 
rowful in  heart,  cursed  bis  mother  uat  bare 
him,  and  the  hour  in  which  be  was  boni; 
wishing  (bat  be  bad  received  dMtb  by  vielenee 


(tf  sword  or  koife  initeftd  of  natnl  touriib- 
ment.  He  whetted  his  teelb,  and  did  bite  mr 
on  one  staff,  now  on  anotfier,  as  he  walltei 
and  oft  brake  the  same  in  pieces  when  b«  kai 
done,  and  with  such  disordered  behaviour  u4 
furious  gestures  he  uttered  his  gnei,  thtf  the 
noblemen  very  well  perceived  the  incIinatiH 
of  his  inward  affection  concerning  these  thiB$i 
before  the  break  ing-up  <tf  the  council,  andtkm- 
fore  sore  lamented  dw  sute  of  the  letbi^ 
guessing  what  would  follow  of  bis  impatiwei, 
and  displensant  taking  of  tbe  mattn."  He 
faithless,  king  made  an  attempt  to  rcoin  bii 
lost  power,  and  war  breaking  ont  afrcsk  n  tbe 
following  year,  a  numerous  army,  wder  Ibi 
command  of  William  de  NivnnoiB,  besie^  Ae 
castle,  which  was  stoutly  defended  by  la^ 
hard  de  Adiie  and  sixty  knighto.  The  baiou, 
however,  learning  that  John  was  raarckiag 
through  Norfolk  and  Snffelk.  and  ravaciag  At 
countl^,  hastily  raised  the  siege,  andadvuccJ 
to  meet  bim.  But  be  avoided  diem>  narcM 
to  Stamford  and  Lincoln,  and  firun  Ikeace 
towards  Wales.  On  bis  r^nm  from  diis  esp^ 
dition,  he  .  was  seised  with  die  distemper  W 
which  be  died. 

Henry  the  Third  was  an  ardent  encoirsger 
of  architecture,  and  his  reign  marks  the  seem 
great  epoch  in  the  annals  of  the  castle  b 
1223,  eight  hundred  marks  were  paid  to  Eapl- 
hard  de  Cygony,  constable  of  the  castle,  Joki 
le  Draper,  and  William,  the  clerk  ofWmdiH, 
masters  of  the  works,  and  others,  for  nfW* 
and  works  within  tbe  castle;— -tbe  latter,  it  i* 
eo^ectured,  referring  to  tbe  mction  ef  a  lev 
great  hall  within  the  lower  ward,  there  bdi; 
already  a  hall  of  small  dimensioM  in  tbe  sf- 
per  court  The  windows  ef  the  sew  buiUiie 
were  filled  with  painted  i^aas,  and  at  the 
per  end,  upon  a  raised  dais,  was  a  silt  tbraie 
sustaining  a  statue  of  the  king  in  ws  roki. 
Within  tbis  vast  and  richly  decorated  ehaabc^ 
in  1240,  on  the  day  of  the  Nativity,  an  infiaiie 
number  of  poor  persons  were  collected  andfo' 
by  the  kioe's  command. 

During  the  greater  part  of  Henna's  long  aas 
eventfd  rei^  the  woriu  within  ibeeastw^ 
ceeded  wtdi  unabated  activity.  Carncaitriwcw 
maintained  on  die  royal  establishment;  ths 
ditch  between  the  hall  and  the  lower  ward  m 
repaired;  a  new  kitchen  was  boilt;  the  bridfu 
were  repaired  with  timber  procured  from  ni 
neighb'Htnng  forest;  certain  breaches  io  iba 
wall  facing  the  garden  were  stopped;  tbe  f» 
tifications  were  surrc}^ed,  and  the  bsttlsacaH 
repaired.  At  the  same  time,  the  queen's  cbiMkr 
was  painted  and  wainscoted,  and  iron  ban 
placed  before  tbe  windows  of  Prince  Ednrart* 
chamber.  In  1240,  Henry  commenead  baikjiiC 
an  apartment  for  bis  own  use  near  tbe  ** 
tbe  casllc,  sixty  feet  long,  and  twcnty-dpf 
high;  another  apartment  for  the  queen  ots(iff|- 
ous  to  it ;  and  a  chapel  seventy  feet  long,  ass 
twenty-eight  feet  wide,  along  tbe  same 
but  with  a  grassy  space  betwera  it  ans^tm 
royal  apartmente.  The  chapel,  as  appean  M« 
an  order  to  Walter  de  Grey,  ArcttiAsp  •[ 
York,  had  a  galtlee  and  a  cloister,  a  mf 
woo^  roof  covered  with  kad»  and  a  sW* 
turret  in  front  holding  tbn«  or  Som 
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^Htbinside,  it  was  made  to  appMr  like  stone- 
Tork  with  good  ceiling  and  painting,  and  it 
contained  fonr  gilded  images. 

Iliis  structure  is  supposed  to  have  been  in 
existence  nnder  the  designation  of  the  Old  Col- 
lege Church,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  reigo  of 
Henry  the  Seventh,  by  whom  it  was  pulled 
down  to  make  way  for  die  lomb-honse.  Traces 
of  its  architecture  have  been  discovered  by  di- 
li^t  antiauariao  research  in  the  soath  ambu- 
latory of  ttie  Dean's  Cloister,  and  in  the  door 
behind  the  altar  in  Saint  (xeorge's  Chapel,  the 
latter  of  which  is  conceived  to  have  formed 
the  principal  entrance  to  the  older  structure, 
aodhas  been  described  as  exhibiting  "one  of 
Ae  most  beautiful  specimens  which  tiine  and 
innovation  have  respected  of  the  elaborate  or- 
umoital  woric  of  ttie  period." 

in  1241,  Henry  commMiced  operations  upon 
the  ontworks  of  the  castle,  and  the  ^ree  towers 
on  (he  western  side  of  the  lower  ward—now 
known  as  (he  Curfew,  the  Garter,  and  the  Sa- 
Ksbory  Towers— were  erected  by  him.  He 
ilso  continued  the  walls  along  the  south  side 
of  the  lower  ward,  traces  of  the  architecture 
of  the  period  being  discoverable  in  the  inner 
walls  of  the  houses  of  the  QlmS'knights  as  far 
as  the  tower  now  bearing  his  name.  From 
Aenee,  it  is  condnded  that  die  ramparts  ran 
along  the  east  side  of  the  upper  ward  to  a 
lower  oecupyiiig  the  site  of  the  Wykeham  or 
Winchester  Tower. 

He  three  towers  at  the  west  end  of  the 
lower  ward,  though  much  dilapidated,  present 
nnqaestionable  features  of  the  architecture  of 
the  thirteendi  century.  The  lower  story  of  the 
Curfew  Tower,  which  has  been  but  little  altered, 
consists  of  a  lat^e  vaulted  chamber,  twenty- 
two  feet  wide,  with  walls  of  nearly  thirteen 
feet  in  thickness,  and  having  uched  recesses 
terminated  by  loopholes.  The  walls  are  covered 
with  the  inscriptions  of  prisoners  who  have 
beat  confined  within  iL  The  Garler  Tower, 
dinagb  in  a  most  ruinous  condition,  exhibits 
high  architectural  beauty  in  its  moulded  arches 
and  corbelled  passages.  The  Salisbury  Tower 
retains  only  externally,  and  on  the  aide  towards 
tbe  town.  Its  original  aspect.  The  remains  of 
a  fourth  tower  are  discernible  in  the  Governor 
of  the  Alms-Knight's  Tower;  and  Henry  the 
Tbird's  Tower,  an  before  observed,  completes 
whu  remains  of  the  original  chain  of  fortifi- 
cations. 

On  the  24fh  of  November,  1344,  Henry  is- 
ned  a  writ  enjoining  "the  clerks  of  the  works 
at  Windsor  to  work  day  and  night  to  wain- 
scot the  high  chamber  upon  the  wall  of  the 
castle  near  our  chapel  in  the  upper  bailey,  so 
tbat  it  may  be  ready  and  properly  wainscoted 
OQ  Friday  next,  (the  24lh  occurring  on  a  Tues- 
day, only  two  days  were  allowed  for  the  task,) 
when  we  come  there,  with  boards  radiated  and 
Mioured,  so  that  nothing  be  found  reprehen- 
sible in  that  wainscot;  and  also  to  make  at 
nch  gable  of  die  said  chamber  one  glass  window, 
OB  the  outside  of  the  inner  window  of  each 
sable,  so  that  when  the  inner  window  shall  be 
closed,  the  glass  window  may  be  seen  outsldfe." 

Tbe  following  year  tbe  worts  were  suspended, 
bat  tbey  were  afterwards  resnmed  and  con- 


tinued, with  few  intermptions;  the  keep  was 
new  constructed:  a  stone  bench  was  fixed  in 
the  wall  near  die  grass-plot  by  the  king's 
chamber;  a  bridge  was  thrown  across  the  ditch 
to  the  king's  garden,  which  lay  outside  the 
walls;  a  bubtcan  was  erected,  to  which  a  port- 
cullis was  subsequently  attached;  the  bridges 
were  defended  by  strong  iron  chains;  tbe  old 
chambers  in  (he  uffer  ward  were  renovated; 
a  conduit  and  lavatory  were  added;  and  a 
fountain  was  constructed  in  the  garden. 

In  this  reign,  in  all  probability,  the  Norman 
Tower,  which  now  forms  a  gateway  between 
the  middle  and  the  upper  ward,  was  erected. 
This  tower,  at  present  allotted  to  the  house- 
keeper of  the  castle,  Lady  Mary  Fox,  was  used 
as  a  prison-lodgiug  during  the  eivil  wars  of 
Charles  the  First's  time;  and  many  noble  and 
gallant  captives  have  left  mementos  of  (heir 
loyalty  and  ill  fate  upon  its  walls. 

In  i260,  Henry  received  a  visit  at  Windsor 
irom  his  daughter  Margaret,  and  her  husband, 
Alexander  the  Third,  King  of  Scotland.  The 
queen  gave  birth  to  a  daughter  during  her  stay 
at  tbe  castle. 

In  1264,  during  the  contest  between  Henry 
and  the  barons,  the  v^ant  I^ince  Edward,  his 
son,  returning  from  a  successful  expedition  into 
Wales,  surprised  the  cttizeos  of  London,  and 
canring  off  their  military  chest,  in  which  was 
much  treasure,  retired  to  Windsor  CaaUe,  and 
strongly  garrisoned  it.  The  queen  Eleanor, 
his  mother,  would  fain  have  joined  him  there, 
but  she  was  driven  back  by  the  citizens  at 
London  Bridge,  and  compelled  to  take  sanctuary 
in  tbe  palace  of  the  Biuiop'  of  London,  at  Saint 
Patil's. 

Compelled,  at  length,  to  surrender  the  castle 
to  the  barons,  and  to  depart  from  it  with  his 
consort,  Eleanor  of  (^astile,  the  brave  prince 
soon  afterwards  recovered  it,  but  was  uain 
lorced  to  deliver  it  up  to  Simon  de  Montford, 
Eari  of  Leicester,  who  appointed  Geoffirey  de 
Langele  governor.  But  though  freqnently 
wrested  from  him  at  this  period,  Windsor 
Castle  was  never  long  out  of  Henry's  posses- 
sion; and  in  1265,  the  chief  citizens  ot'Londoo 
were-  imprisoned  till  they  bad  paid  the  heavy 
fine  imposed  upon  them  for  their  adherence  to 
Simon  de  Montford,  who  had  been  just  before 
slain  at  the  battle  of  Evegham, 

During  this  reign,  a  terrific  storm  of  wind 
and  thunder  occurred,  which  tore  up  several 
great  trees  in  the  park,  shook  the  castle,  and 
blew  down  a  part  of  the  building  in  which  the 
queen  and  her  family  were  lodged,  buth^pily 
without  doing  them  injury. 

Four  of  the  children  of  Edward  the  First, 
who  was  blessed  with  a  numerous  ofispring,  were 
bom  at  Windsor;  and  as  he  frequently  resided 
at  the  castle,  tbe  town  began  to  increase  in 
importance  and  consideration.  By  a  charter 
granted  in  1276,  it  was  created  a  free  borough, 
and  various  privileges  were  conferred  on  its 
inhabitants.  Stow  tells  us  tliat,  in  1295,  "  on 
the  last  day  of  February,  there  suddenly  arose 
such  a  fire  in  the  castle  of  Windsor,  that  many 
offices  were  there^-ith  consumed,  and  many 
goodly  images,  made  to  beantify  the  buildings, 
defaced  and  deformed." 
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Edward  the  Second,  and  Us  beantifiil  Vat  mut  lum  presided.  Baatiaed  witUa  dto  «ll 
perBdiotis  queen,  Isabella  of  France,  nade  Wind-  jchapel  by  the  name  of  EowaH,  thisfiiaceW 
8or  CaiUe  tbeir  frequent  abode;  and  here,  on  came  allerwarda  the  tUrd  ■MHwrAoribeaaBe, 
the  I3th  day  of  November,  1312,  at  forty  mi-  ,aod  the  gEealest,  and  wia  alao  atykd  fh«  the 
nutea  past  five  in  the  momioft  was  bora  a  place  of  his  birdi»  Eowaan  or  Wuimimu 
prince,  over  whose  nativi^  the  wiaard  Blerlia  I 

II. 

cONPRUuca  na  thirs  gbkat  spocn  n  tbe  nuToar  or  ns  castlb    ahb  snEwne  bow  in  notr 
HOBU  ounut  or  the  flAana  waa  iiisnnnn. 


Stbohgly  attached  to  the  place  of  his  birth, 
Edward  the  Third,  by  his  letters  patent,  dated 
from  Westminster,  in  the  twenty-second  year  of 
his  reign,  new  founded  the  ancient  chapel  es- 
tablished by  Henry  the  First,  aod  dedicated  it 
to  the  Virgin,  Saint  Geoige  of  Cappadocia,and 
Saint  Edward  the  Confessor;  ordaining  that  to 
Uie  eight  canons  appointed  by  his  predecessor, 
there  should  be  added  one  castos,  fifteen  more 
canons,  and  tweuty-fonralma-knigbls;  the  whole 
to  be  maintained  out  ofthe  revenues  with  which 
the  chapel  was  to  be  endowed.  The  institation 
was  conflnned  by  Pope  Clemmt  the  Sixth,  by 
a  bull  issoedatAvignon,     13th November,  1351. 

In  1349,  before  the  foundation  of  the  college 
had  been  confirmed,  as  above  related,  Edward 
instituted  the  order  of  the  Garter.  The  origin 
of  this  illustrious  order  has  been  mudi  disputed. 
By  some  writers  it  has  been  ascribed  to  Rich- 
ard Coeur  de  Lion,  who  is  said  to  have  girded 
a  leathern  band  round  the  legs  of  his  bravest 
knights  in  Palestine.  By  others  it  has  been 
asserted  AM  it  arose  from  the  word  "garter" 
having  been  used  as  a  watchword  by  Edward 
at  the  battle  of  Cnssy.  Others  again  have 
atoully  niaintaioed  that  its  ring-like  form  bore 
mysterious  reference  to  the  Round  Table.  But 
the  popular  legend,  to  which,  despite  the  doubts 
thrown  upon  it,  credence  still  attaches,  declares 
its  origin  to  he  as  follows:  Joan,  Coaotess  of 
•Salisbury,  a  beautiful  dame,  of  whom  Edward 
was  enamoured,  while  dancing  at  a  high  fes- 
tival, accidentally  slipped  her  garter,  of  blue 
embroidered  velvet.  It  was  picked  up  by  ber 
royal  partner,  who,  noticingthc  significant  looks 
of  his  courtiers  on  Uie  occasion,  used  the  words 
to  them,  which  afterwards  became  the  motto 
of  (he  order,  "Moni  soit  qui  mat  «  pente;" 
adding,  that  "in  a  snort  time  they  shoiUd  see 
that  garter  ad%-anced  to  so  high  henoor  and 
estimation,  as  to  account  tbemselves  bap|^  to 
wear  it." 

But  whatever  may  have  originated  the  order, 
it  unquestionably  ow^  its  establishnent  to  mo< 
Uvea  of  policy.  Wise  as  valiant,  and  hent 
upon  prosecuting  his  claim  to  Ae  crown  of 
France,  Edward,  as  a  means  of  aecomplidiing 
his  object,  resoW  edto  collect  beneath  his  stand- 
ard the  best  kn^ts  in  Europe,  and  to  lend  a 
colour  to  the  design,  he  ^ve  forth  that  he 
intended  a  restoration  of  King  Arthur's  Round 
Table,  and  accordingly  commenced  constructing 
within  the  castle  a  lai^e  circular  building  of 
two  hundred  feet  in  diameter,  in  which  be 
placed  a  round  table.  On  the  completion  of 
the  work,  he  issued  proclamations  throughout 
England,  Scotland,  France,  Burgundy,  Flanders, 


Brabant,  and  the  Empire,  inviting  all  kaidus, 
desirous  of  approving  their  valour,  to  a  imBS 
feast  and  jousts  to  be  bolden  within  the  cattle 
of  Wiodsotr  on  Saint  Geoi^'a  Day,  1345.  The 
scheme  was  completely  snccessfhL  The  lovsr 
of  the  chivalry  of  Europe— exceptiug  that  of 
PhilHp  the  Sixth  of  France,  who,  seeing  thnw^ 
the  design,  interdicted  the  attendance  of  bii 
kttighta— were  present  at  the  tonrnaaMot,  vkicli 
was  graced  by  Edward  and  his  chief  noUes, 
together  with  his  queea  and  diree  bandied  «f 
ber  fairest  dames,  adorned  witb  all  iauupaiUe 
gallantry."  At  this  chivalrous  emivocatioa  Iht 
institution  of  the  order  of  the  Garter  was  a^ 
ranged ;  but  before  its  final  eatabliahiBent  E4- 
ward  assembled  his  principal  barons  and  kni^ 
to  determine  upon  ine  regulations,  wbw  it  vm 
decided  that  the  number  should  be  limited  is 
twenty  .six. 

The  first  installation  took  idace  on  the  aiai- 
ver8a0  of  Saint  George,  the  patron  of  the 
ordn*,  1349,  when  the  king,  accompsnied  b| 
the  twenty-five  kBi^t»>eom|tuiio]iB,  attired  is 
gowns  of  i«8set,  with  mantles  of  tee  Uoe 
woollen  cloth,  powdered  with  garters,  and  beu- 
ing  the  other  insignia  of  the  order,  marched, 
bareheaded,  in  solemn  procession,  lo  the  chsfd 
of  Saint  George,  then  recratiy  rebuilt,  what 
mass  was  performed  by  William  Edingtaa, 
Bishop  of  Winchester,  afler  which  they  pu- 
look  of  a  mamificeot  banqoet.  Hie  festmtio 
were  continued  for  several  days.  At  dKjoasti 
held  on  this  occasion,  David,  Kingof  ScoUasd. 
the  Lord  Charles  of  Blois,  and  KaJnh.  EsH  ot 
Eu  and  Oaisaes^  and  cooslahle  or  France,  (• 
whom  the  chief  priae  of  die  day  was  adindiei 
with  others,  then  prisoners,  attended.  Tbe  Iun 
ness  of  tbe  King  of  Scotland,  embroidered  with 
a  pale  of  red  velvet,  and  beneath  it  a  red  rose, 
was  provided  at  Edward's  own  charge.  This 
suit  of  armour  was,  until  a  few  yean  back, 
preserved  m  the  Round  Tower,  where  the  rsjtl 
prisoner  was  confined.  Edward's  device  was  a 
white  swan,  gorged  or,  with  die  *'darias** 
inviting"  motto,— 

j|aj>  ^op  tl)r     ll|e  swan 

9f  Cai'a  senl  3  am  aian. 

The  insignia  of  tbe  order  in  the  days  «f  io 
founder  were  the  garter,  mantle,  snreMt,  tm  < 
hood ;  the  George  and  collar  being  adt'ed  k;r  | 
Henrv  the  Eighth.   The  mantle,  as  Wore  mn-  , 
mated,  was  originally  of  fine  bine  woollen  citrfk  ^ 
hot  velvet,  lined  with  taffeta,  was  substitaw 
by  Henry  the  Sixth,  the  left  sbonlder  being  1 
ndoroed  with  the  arms  of  Saint  Ge<^e,  os- 
broidered  within  a  garter.  Little  is  knowa  oi  | 
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die  materials  of  whkk  tke  eariy  garter  was 
composed;  bot  it  is  supposed  to  have  been 
adorned  with  gold,  aod  fastened  with  a  biid[le 
of  the  same  met^.  The  modera  garter  is  of 
Uw  vdvet,  bordered  with  gold  wire,  and  em- 
fooidered  wiA  (he  motto out  aoit  fui  mat 
f  MM0."  It  b  won  on  the  left  tog,  a  little 
befow  Ae  knee.  Hie  noat  magnificent  garter 
that  erer  gnwed  a  soTemiga  was  'that  pre- 
sented to  Uiarles  the  First  bv  Onstavns  Adol. 
Iphas,  Ring  of  Sweden,  each  letter  in  the  motto 
of  which  was  composed  of  diamonds.  The  col- 
lar is  formed  of  pieces  of  gold  fashioned  like 
prters,  with  a  bine  fmamelled  ground.  The 
Mtera  of  die  motto  are  in  gold,  with  a  rose 
enamdtod  red  m  (he  centre  of  each  garter. 
From  die  collar  hangs  the  George,  an  ornament 
earicbed  wHh  precious  stones,  and  displaying 
dte  figure  of  the  Saint  eocoantering  the  dragon. 

The  officers  of  the  order  are,  the  prelate, 
represented  by  the  Bishop  of  Winchester;  the 
ebancelloT,  by  the  Bishop  of  Oxford:  the  re- 
gistrar, dean,  garter  king>al-atms,  and  the  asher 
or  the  black  rod.  Amons  the  foreign  potentates 
vbo  hare  been  inveetea  with  the  order  are, 
sight  emperors  of  Germany;  two  of  Rnssia; 
In  kings  of  France;  three  of  Spain;  one  of 
Anagon;  seven  of  Portugal;  one  of  Poland; 
two  ofSweden;  aixof lloamark;  twoofN^le^ 
one  of  Sictlv  Md  Jerusalem }  one  of  Bohemia: 
tiro  of  Scotsaad ;  seren  Minces  of  Orange;  and 
many  of  the  most  iltostnoos  personages  of  dif- 
fereat  ages  in  Europe. 

Tmly  hath  the  learned  Sclden  written, "that 
dK  order  of  the  garter  hath  not  only  prece- 
deocy  of  antiquity  before  the  eldest  rank  of 
boDoor  tof  that  kind  anywhere  established,  but 
it  exceeds  in  majesty,  honour,  and  fame,  all  . 
cbivairons  orders  in  the  worid."  Well,  also, 
bath  clorions  Dryden,  in  the  Flower  and  the 
Leaf,  sung  die  praises  of  die  illustrious  insti- 
Mion:— 

"BAotd  u  order  jet  of  newer  date, 
IMUag  Ibdr  nunber,  vqnil  in  Iheir  sUte; 
Ov  Eii|laBd'i  OTDUunt,  the  crown's  defence, 
h  balUe  brave,  proteeton  oT  their  priDco  ; 
thehused  bj  rortooe.  to  Ihdr  toTeniga  Inu, 
For  wUch  Ibeir  fualj  lege  are  bound  with  Mm. 
Tkeie  or  the  GwUr  calJ'd,  of  fulh  usiain'd. 
b  IgbliBf  Beldi  Iko  Inrel  bare  oblahi'd, 
A*d  weU  repaid  the  iHpds  which  \bty  galn'd. " 

In  13S7,  John,  King  of  France,  defeated  at 
■he  batde  of  Poitier«  by  Edward  the  Black 
^ce,  was  brought  oaptive  to  Windsor;  and 
on  the  fostival  of  Saint  George  in  the  following 
y«ar,  1858,  Edward  eotshoue  all  his  former 
Splendid  doings  by  a  tooraameni  which  he  gave 
in  htmonr  of  nis  royal  prisoner.  Proolamation 
baviag  been  made  as  before,  and  letters  of  safe- 
nmdtict  issued,  the  nobles  and  knightbood  of 
Aunayne,  Gasompie,  Scotbnd,  and  othncon- 
^>  flocked  to  attend  it  Hie  ^neen  of 
P«>tund,  Edward's  sister,  was  present  at  the 
joasts;  and  it  is  said  that  John,  commenting 
BpoB  the  splendour  of  the  spectacle,  shrewdly 
observed  "  that  he  never  saw  or  knew  socn 
(oyal  shows  and  feaatings  without  some  aAcr 
Kckoning."  The  aame  monarch  replied  to  his 
kingly  captor,  who  sought  to  rouse  bim  from 


dejection,  on  another  occasion— "QuomodoeaB- 
tabimus  canticum  in  terra  alieni!" 

That  his  worits  might  not  be  retaided  for 
want  of  hwds,  Edwu^,  in  the  tweoty-foordi 
year  of  his  reign,  pointed  John  de  Sponlee 
master  of  the  stonebewers,  with  n  poww  not 
only  ''to  take  and  ke^,  as  well  within  the 
liberties  as  mdiont,  as  many  maswis  and  other 
artificers  as  were  necessary,  and  to  convey 
them  to  Windsor,  bot  to  arrest  and  imprison 
such  as  sboold  disobey  or  refuse ;  with  a  com- 
mand to  all  sheri^,  mayors,  bailifis.  &c.,  to 
aasist  him."  These  powers  were  fully  acted 
npon  at  a  later  period,  when  some  of  tlie 
workmen,  having  left  their  employment,  were 
thrown  into  Neu^tei  while  the  puceof  others 
uiw  had  beoi  earned  off  by  a  pestilence  then 
raging  in  the  castle,  was  supplied  by  impreas- 
moM. 

In  1369,  WiuiAM  OF  Wvkebam  was  consti- 
tuted superintendent  of  the  worlu,  with  the 
same  powers  as  John  de  Sponlee,  and  his  ap- 
pointment marks  an  important  era  in  the  annals 
of  the  castle.  Originally  secretary  to  Edward 
the  Third,  this  remarkable  num  became  Bishop 
of  Winchest»,  and  prelate  of  tlie  Garter.  When 
he  solicited  the  bishopric,  it  is  said  that  Ed- 
ward told  him  he  was  neither  a  priosl  nor  a 
scholar;  to  which  he  re|died  that  he  would 
soon  be  die  one,  and  in  regard  to  the  other, 
he  would  make  more  scholars  than  all  the 
Bidwps  of  England  ever  did.  He  made  good 
bis  word  by  lounding  the  collegiate  school  at 
Winchester,  aod  erecting  New  College  at  Ox- 
ford. When  the  Winchester  Tower  was  finished, 
he  caused  the  words  Hoc  fecit  Wykeham.  to 
be  carved  upon  it;  and  the  king,  ofi'ended  at 
his  presumption,  Wykeham  torn&l  away  his 
displeasure  by  declaring  that  the  inscnption 
meant  that  the  casde  had  made  Aim,  aiad  not  that 
he  had  made  the  castle.  It  is  a  curious  coin- 
indence,  that  this  tower,  after  a  lapse  of  four 
centuries  and  a  half,  4k<Hild  become  the  resi- 
dence of  an  architect  possessing  the  genius  of 
Wykeham.  and  who.  like  bim,  had  rebuilt  the 
kingly  ediflce-Sia  Jbfpry  Wtatville. 

William  of  Wykeham  retired  from  officfi, 
loaded  with  honours,  in  1362,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  William  de  Mulso.  He  was  interred 
in  the  cathedral  at  Winchester.  His  arms  were 
argent,  two  chevrons,  saUe,  between  three 
roses,  gules,  with  the  motto-** Manners maketh 
man." 

In  1359,  Uoltnshed  relates,  that  the  king  "set 
workmen  in  hand  to  take  down  much  old  ouild- 
ings  to  the  castle,  and  caused  divers  other  fine 
and  sumptuous  works  to  bo  set  up  in  and 
about  the  same  castle,  so  that  almost  all  the 
masons  and  carpenters  that  were  of  any  ac- 
count in  the  lano  were  sent  for  and  employed 
about  the  same  works."  The  old  buildings  Here 
referred  to  were  probably  the  remains  of  the 
palace  and  the  keep  of  llenry  the  First,  in  the 
middle  ward. 

As  the  original  chapel,  dedicated  to  Saint 
George,  was  demolished  by  Edward  the  Fourth, 
its  position  and  form  cannot*  be  clearly  deter- 
mined. But  a  conjecture  has  been  hazarded  that 
it  occupied  the  same  ^nnd  as  the  choir  of 
the  present  chapel,  and  extended  further  cast- 
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vard.  *'Upon  the  question  of  its  sQrle,"  says 
Mr.  PovDter,  from  whose  valuable  account  of 
the  castle  much  information  has  been  derived, 
"there  is  the  evidence  of  two  fragments  dis- 
covered near  this  site,  a  corbel  aud  a  piscina, 
oruameoled  with  foliage  strongly  characteristic 
«f  the  decorated  English  Gothic,  and  indicating, 
by  the  remains  of  colour  on  their  surfaces,  that 
they  belonged  to  an  edifice  adorned  in  the  po- 
lycnromatic  style,  so  elaborately  developea  in 
the  chapel  already  built  by  Edward  the  Third 
at  Westminster." 

The  royal  lodgings.  Saint  George's  Hall,  the 
buildings  on  the  east  and  north  sides  of  the 
upper  ward,  the  Roimd  Tower,  die  canons 
houses  in  the  lower  ward,  and  the  whole  or- 
cumference  of  the  castle  exclusive  of  the  towers 
erected  in  Henry  (he  Third's  reign,  were  now 
built.  Among  the  earlier  works  in  Edward's 
reign  is  the  Dean's  Cloister.  The  S(|uare  of  the 
upper  ward,  added  by  this  monarch,  occupied 
a  space  of  four  hundred  and  twenty  feet,  and 
encroached  somewhat  upon  the  middle  ward. 
Externally,  the  walls  presented  a  grim,  r^nlar 
appearance,  broken  only  by  the  bottresses,  and 
offeriuK  no  other  apertures  than  the  narrow 
loopholes  and  gateways.  Some  traces  of  the 
architecture  of  the  period  may  still  be  discern- 
ed in  the  archway  and  macbeconlis  of  the  prin- 
cipal gateway  adjoining  the  Round  Tower;  the 
basement  cltamber  of  the  Devil  Tower,  or  Ed- 
ward the  Third's  Tower;  and  in  the  range  of 
groined  and  four-centered  vaulting,  extending 
along  the  north  side  of  the  upper  quadrangle, 
from  the  kitchen  gateway  to  Kioig  John's  Tower. 

In  1369,  Queen  Philipna,  consort  of  Edward 
the  Third,  breathed  her  last  in  Windsor  Castle. 

Richard  the  Second,  grandson  ofEdward  the 
Third,  frequently  kept  his  court  at  Windsor. 
Ilcre,  in  1382,  it  was  determined  by  council 
that  war  should  be  declared  against  France; 
and  here,  sixteen  years  later,  on  a  scaffold  erect- 
ed within  the  castle,  the  famous  appeal  for  high 
treason  was  made  by  Henry  of  Lancaster,  Duke 
of  Hereford,  against  Thomas  Mowbray,  Duke  of 
Norfolk,  the  latter  of  whom  defied  his  accuser 
to  mortal  combat  The  duel  was  stopped  by  the 
king,  and  the  adversaries  hanisbea;  but  the 
Duke  of  Lancaster  afterwards  retamed  to  de- 
pose his  banisher.  About  the  same  time,  the 
.citizens  of  London  having  refused  Richard  a 
large  loan,  he  summoned  the  lord  mayor,  she* 
rifi's,  aldermen,  and  twenty-four  of  the  princi- 
pal citizens,  to  his  presence,  and  after  rating 
them  soundly,  ordered  them  all  into  custody, 
imprisoning  the  lord  mayor  in  the  castle.  In 
this  reign,  Geoffrey  Chaucer,  "the  lather  of 
En^^ish  noetry,"  was  appointed  clerk  to  the 
works  or  Saint  Geoi^'s  Chapel,  at  a  salaiy  of 
two  shillinga  per  day,  (a  sum  equal  to  jff6&l 
per  annum  or  modern  money,)  with  the  same 
arbitrary  power  as  had  been  granted  to  previous 
surveyors,  to  impress  carpenters  and  masons. 
Chaucer  did  not  retain  his  appointment  more 
than  twenty  months,  and  was  succeeded  by 
John  Gedney. 

It  was  at  Windsor  that  Henry  the  Fourth, 
scarcely  assured  of  the  crown  bo  had  seized, 
received  intelligence  of  a  oonspira^  against  his 
life  from  the  traitorous  Aomole,  who  purchased 


Uft  own  atSety  at  the  e^vense  of  Us  c«i£ede> 
ntes.  The  timely  warning  enabled  the  kiag  ts 
baffle  the  design.  K  was  in  Windsor,  alto,  thst 
Uie  childroi  m  Mortimer,  Earl  of  March,  the 
rightful  successor  to  the  throae,  were  detaiae^ 
as  hostages  for  Aeir  father.  Liberated  by  tW 
countess  dowager  of  Gloncester,  who  omtriTeA 
to  open  their  prison  door  with  false  keys,  tbe 
youthful  captives  escaped  to  the  marches  of 
Wales,  where,  however,  they  were  overtakes 
by  tbe  emissaries  of  Henry,  and  brougbt  bid 
to  their  former  place  of  confinMienL 

A  few  years  later,  anodier  illoslrioiis  ptiioMr 
was  broughtto  Windsor— namely,  PriaceJaBes 
the  son  of  King  Robert  the  Third,  and  sAtr 
wards  James  the  Firet  of  Scotland.  This  priact 
mataed  a  captive  lor  upwards  of  eixhMca 
years,  not  being  released  til)  1424,  in  the  se- 
cond of  Henry  the  Sixth,  by  the  Duke  of  Bed- 
ford, then  regMt.  James's  captivity,  sad  kii 
love  for  Jane  of  Beaufort,  dai^ter  of  the  Dike 
ofSomerset,  and  grand-daughter  to  John  ofGsut, 
to  whom  he  was  united,  have  breathed  a  dam 
over  the  Round  Tower,  where  he  was  eoatetd; 
and  his  memory,  like  that  of  thechivalrensail 
poetical  Surrey,  whom  he  resembled  in  chancer 
and  accomplishments,  will  be  ever  asaocialed 
with  it. 

In  the  "King's  Qnatr,"  the  royal  poet  Im 
left  an  exoniaite  picture  of  a  garden  nook,  csn- 
trived  within  the  dry  moat  of  the  dugean:— 

"How  wM  Umv  made,  UU  bf  tba  towef'i  wd; 

A  gardm  ttlre,  ud  in  the  tomm  Ml 
An  artwor  gnet  with  vandto  tong  ami  mmtU 

BbKM  ibint,  and  n  irtth  Itnet  boKt 
Wu  sH  Ifcs  piM*,  nd  hmrAom  haign  kai^ 

Thtf  tft  was  »MM,  walUef  fkmn 

Till  ntgM  wMUi  Mtre*  air  **ffM  *WT- 

"So  Ihtek  Ike  brta^  and  lk»  lewfa  gnm 
Beihaded  aU  tka  alleyi  that  there  wm, 

And  midit  of  ererj  arbour  Difht  be  Mfi 
The  shupe,  green,  sweet  Juniper, 

Growing  so  hit  with  branche*  here  and  there, 
That  as  tt  teemed  to  a  Ijf  without 
The  beaghs  did  spread  tbe  ariwn-  all  aM." 

And  be  thus  describes  the  lint  aweanace  «f 
the  lovely  Jane,  and  the  efoct  prodneed  lyoa 

him  by  her  charms: — 

I 

"And  tkerewith  eait  I  dowa  mine  Cfe  agate. 
Where  ai  1  mw  walkkig  mder  Ihe  lower, 
Foil  leeretlf,  new  eomyn  her  to  plain, 
The  Urest  and  the  freihesi  foengA  aeww 
nal  e'er  I  mw,  melhoa^t,  Mm  lhat  hew; 
For  wfckh  eaddeii  abate,  aaoa  did  atari 
The  feloed  of  afl  «r  Mr  la  mj  heart." 

Henry  the  Fifth  oecasionatly  ktopt  his  eovtat 
Windsor,  and  in  1416  entertained  with  great  aus- 
nificence  the  Emperor  Sigimund,  who  bma^ 
with  him  an  invaluable  relic^the  heart  of  Sunt 
George,  which  be  bestowed  upon  the  ck'P**'' 
The  emperor  was  at  the  same  tiote  investet 
with  tbe  order. 

In  1421,  the  nnfortnoate  Henry  the  Sixth  *»• 
born  within  the  casde}  awl  in  1484,  he  «m 
interred  within  it. 
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III. 


coMPiunire  ibb  fodbtb  kpocs  in  thk  bistort  of  the  castle  ;  and  sbewing  how  saikt  geobge's 

CaJMO.  WAS  HBSOILT  BT  KING  EDWABD  THE  rOURTB. 


FiMDiNo  the  ioiuida(ion  and  walls  of  Saint ' 
George's  Chapel  much  dilapidated  and  decajied,  ' 
Edwud  the  Fourth  resolved  to  pull  down  the 
pile,  and  build  a  larger  and  statelier  structure 
ID  its  place.  With  this  view,  he  constituted 
Richard  Beanchamp,  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  sur- 
veyor of  the  works,  from  whose  designs  arose 
the  preaent  beaotiful  edifice.  To  enable  the 
Bishop  to  acoonplisfa  the  work,  power  was  nven 
Um  to  ranove  all  obstmotions,  and  to  Mlarae 
(he  space  by  the  demolition  of  the  ttree  bnila* 
ings  then  commonly  called  Clare's  Tower,  Ber- 
ner's  Tower,  and  Uie  Almoner's  Tower. 

The  xeal  and  assiduity  with  which  Beauchamp 
prosecuted  his  task  is  adverted  to  in  the  patent 
of  his  appointment  to  the  office  of  Chancellor 
of  the  Garter,  the  preamble  whereof  recites, 
"(hat  out  of  mere  love  towards  the  order,  he 
had  given  himself  the  leisure  daily  to  attend 
the  advancement  and  progress  of  this  goodly 
bbrie." 

The  chapel,  however,  was  not  ODmpleted  in 
one  reign,  or  by  one  architect  Refold 
Btay,  prime-minister  of  Henry  the  Sev«otb, 
mcceedied  Bishop  Beauchamp  as  surveyor  of 
the  works,  and  it  was  by  him  that  the  match- 
less roof  of  the  choir  and  other  parts  of  the 
fabric  were  built  Indeed,  the  frequent  appear- 
ance of  Bray's  arms,  sometimes  impaling  his 
aUianoes,  in  many  piks  of  the  ceilii^  and  win- 
dows, has  led  to  the  supposition  ^hat  he  himself 
contributed  la^l^  to  the  expense  of  tte  work. 
The  groined  ceUiag  of  the  cupel  was  not  ochU' 
menced  till  the  twenty-seventh  year  of  Hie  reign 
of  Henry  the  Seventh,  when  the  pinnacles  of 
the  roof  were  decorated  with  vanes,  sapported 
by  gilt  6gures  of  lions,  antelopes,  greynoiuds, 
aod  dragons,  -  the  want  of  whu^  is  still  a  de- 
triment to  the  eztemal  bean^  of  the  stmc- 
tnre. 

"The  main  vaulting  of  Saint  George's  Cha- 
pel," says  Mr.  Poynter,  '*is  perhaps,  without 
«xceptioB,  the  most  heantifal  neeimen  of  Ae 
Gothic  stone  roof  in  ezistmee;  out  it  has  been 
ftrv  improperly  classed  with  those  of  the  same 
architectural  period  in  the  chapels  of  King's 
College,  Cambridge,  and  Heory  the  Seventh,  at 
Wesimioster.  The  roofing  of  the  aisle  an^  the 
centre  compartment  of  the  body  of  the  building, 
are  indeed  in  that  style,  but  the  vault  of  the 
nave  snd  choir  diffier  essentially  from  fan  vaalt- 
uig,  both  in  drawing  and  construction.  It  is,  in 
Mct,  a  wtgm-headed  vault,  broken  by  Weish 
j^vjiM— that  is  to  Bay,  groins  which  cat  into 
HW  main  arch  below  the  apex.  It  is  not  singular 
ui  the  principle  of  its  design,  hut  in  its  pro- 
portions, in  which  the  exact  mean  seems  to  be 
attained  between  the  poverty  and  monotony  of 
^  vagou-headed  ceilrag,  and  the  ungraceful 
effect  of  a  mere  groined  roof  with  a  depressed 
'pof  of  large  span.  To  which  may  be  added, 
tnj|t  with  a  richness  of  effect  scarcely  if  at  all 
inferior  to  fan  tracery,  it  is  free  from  those 
*l>nipt  junctions  of  tbie  lines  and  other  defects 


of  drawing  inevitable  when  the  length  and  breadth 
of  the  compartments  of  fan  vaulting  differ  very 
much,  of  which  King's  College  Chapel  exhibits 
some  notable  instances." 

Supported  by  these  exquisite  ribs  and  groins, 
the  ceiling  is  decorated  with  faenddic  insignia, 
displaying  the  arms  of  Edward  the  Confessor, 
Edward  the  Third,  Edward  the  Black  Prince, 
ilea^  the  Sixth,  Edward  the  Fourth,  Henry 
Uie  Serentfa^  nnd  Henry  the  Eighth;  with  the 
arms  of  Endand  uid  France  quartered^  the 
holy  cross,  the  shield  or  cross  or  Saint  Geoi^, 
the  rose,  portcullis,  lion  rampant,  nnicom,  fleur* 
de-lis,  dragon,  and  prince's  feathers,  together 
with  the  anns  of  a  multitude  of  noble  families. 
In  the  nave  are  emblaaoned  the  arms  of  Henry 
the  Eighth,  and  of  several  knights-companions, 
amon^  which  are  those  of  Charles  the  Fifth, 
Francis  the  First  and  Ferdinand  Infant  of  Spain. 
The  extreme  lightness  and  graceful  proportions 
of  the  pillars  lining  the  aides  Gonbinnte  greatly 
to  the  eff^  of  thu  part  of  the  stmcinre. 

Beautiful,  however,  as  is  the  body  of  the 
chapel,  it  is  not  comparable  to  the  choir.  Here, 
uia  on  either  side,  are  ranged  the  stalls  of  the 
knights,  formerly  twenty-six  in  number,  but  now 
increased  to  thirty-two,  elaborately  carved  in 
black  oak,  and  covered  by  canopies  of  the  richest 
tabemacle-work,  supported  by  slender  pillars. 
On  the  pedestaJs  is  represented  the  history  of 
the  Saviour,  and  on  the  front  of  the  stalls,  at 
the  west  end  of  the  ehoir,  is  carved  the  legend 
of  Saint  George;  while  on  die  outside  of  the 
upper  seat  is  cut,  in  old  Saxon  characters,  the 
twentieth  psalm,  in  Latin.  On  the  canopies  of 
the  stalls  are  placed  the  mantle,  helmet,  coat, 
j»d  sword  of  the  knights-companions;  and  above 
them  are  hung  their  emblazoned  banners.  On 
the  back  of  each  stall  are  fixed  small  enamelled 
plates,  graven  with  the  titles  of  the  knights 
who  have  occupied  it.  The  ancient  stall  of  the 
soverei^  was  removed  in  1788,  and  a  new  seat 
erected. 

The  altar  was  formerly  adorned  with  costly 
hangings  of  crimson  velvet  and  gold,  but  these, 
together  with  the  consecrated  vesseb,  of  great 
value,  were  seised  by  order  of  parliament  in 
1642,  amid  the  general  plunder  of  the  founda- 
tion. The  service  of  the  altar  was  replaced  by 
Charles  the  Second. 

The  sovereign's  stall  is  immediately  on  the 
right  on  the  entrance  to  the  choir,  and  the 
prince's  on  the  left  The  queen's  closet  is  on 
the  north  aide,  above  the  altar.  Benetfh  it  is 
the  heantifal  and  elaborately-wronght  framewoik 
of  iron,  representing  a  pair  of  gates  between 
two  Gothic  towers,  designed  as  a  screen  to  the 
tomb  of  Edward  the  Fourth,  and  which,  thongh 
popularly  attributed  to  Oi>>nlin  Matsys,  has  with 
more  justice  been  assigned  to  Master  John 
Tressilian. 

One  great  blemish  to  the  chapel  exists  in  the 
window  over  the  altar,  the  mullions  and  tracery 
of  whwh  have  been  removed  to  nuke  way  for 
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doll,  colourless  copies  in  painted  glass  ofWest's 
desigDS.  Instead  of 

 "blushiag  with  the  Mood  at  kiogi. 

And  twilight  uintt,  and  dim  embluooinga — 

ateepioc  the  altar  ib  rich  sufihsion,  chequering 
the  walls  and  pavement  with  varie^ted  hoes, 
and  filling  tbe  whole  sacred  spot  with  a  warm 
and  congenial  glow— these  panes  produce  a  cold, 
cheeiless,  and  mast  disagreeable  effect 

The  removal  of  this  objectionable  feature,  and 
tbe  restoration  of  frauie-work  and  compartments 
in  the  style  of  the  original,  and  enriched  with 
anuent  mellow-toned  and  manv-haed  glass  in 
keeping  with  the  place,  are  absolutely  indispens- 
able to  tbe  Gompieteuessand  imily  of  character 
of  the  i^pel.  Two  clerestory  inndows  at  tbe 
east  end  of  the  choir,  adjoining  the  huget  win* 
dow,  have  he&a  recently  filled  with  stained 
glass  in  mnch  better  taste. 

Hie  objections  above  made  may  be  urged  with 
equal  force  a^inst  the  east  and  west  windows 
of  the  south  aisle  of  the  body  of  the  (ane,  and 
the  west  window  of  the  north  aisle.  The  glorious 
vml  window,  bunposedofei^W  compartments, 
embdiished  with  figures  of  kings,  patriarchs, 
and  bishops,  together  wiA  Uie  insignia  of 
die  KUter  and  the  arms  of  prelates,  —  the 
wreck  gathered  from  all  the  other  win- 
dows,—and  streaming  with  die  radiance  of  the 
setting  sun  upon  the  broad  nave  and  graceful 
pillars  of  the  aisles, — this  superb  window — an 
admirable  specimen  of  the  architecture  of  the 
age  in  which  it  was  designed—had  well  nigh 
^ued  tbe  fate  of  the  others,  and  was  only 
preaerrod  from  desecration  by  the  circuoutanoe 
of  die  deadi  of  tbe  glass-painter.  Tbe  mnllions 
of  this  window  being  found  much  decayed,  were 
carefully  and  consistendy  restored,  during  the 
last  year,  by  Hr.  Blore,  and  the  ancient  stained 
glass  replaced. 

Not  only  does  Saint  George's  Chapel  form  a 
house  of  prayer  and  a  temple  of  chivalry,  bnt 
it  is  abo  the  burial-place  of  kings.  At  the  east 
end  of  the  north  aisle  of  the  oioir  is  a  plain 
flag,  bearing  the  words:— 

'  jRtng  Onarft  un.  onb      Aucf n  tfU)afctti)  iDibvtUf . 

The  coat  of  mail,  and  snrooat,  decorated  with 
rabies  and  predooa  stones,  together  with  other 
rich  trophies  once  ornamenting  this  tomb,  were 
carried  off  by  the  parliameutary  plunderen. 
Edward's  queen,  Elizabeth  Woodville,  it  was 
thought  slept  beside  him;  bat  when  the  roval 
tomb  was  opMied  in  1789,  and  the  two  cofims 
within  it  examined,  the  smaller  one  ^na  found 
empty.  The  queen's  bo<^  was  snbsequently 
discovered  in  a  stone  coffin  by  the  workmen 
employed  in  exeavating  the  vank  fin-  George 
the  Turd.  Edward's  coffin  waa  aeren  feet  long, 
and  contained  a  perfSsot  skdeton.  On  the  op- 
posite ai^,  near  die  choir  door,  as  already 
mentioned,  rests  tbe  iU-fated  Henry  the  SixA, 
beneath  an  arch  sumptuously  embellished  bv 
Henry  the  Eighth,  on  (he  keystone  of  wbicn 
may  still  be  seen  his  arms,  supported  by  two 
aiirclfipos  cotinpcted  by  a  golden  chain.  Henry's 
body  was  removed  from  Chortsey.  where  it  was 
first  interred,  and  rebnried  in  1464,  with  mnch 
aolenuuly,  in  this  ^ol.  Sndi  was  Ao  opinion 


entertained  of  his  sanctity  that  miracles  were 
supposed  to  be  wrought  npon  his  tomb,  tai 
Henry  the  Seventh  appUed  to  have  Uii  ca- 
noniced,  bnt  the  demaaoa  of  die  pope  were  tss 
exorbitant.  Jha  prozinu^  of  Hoiiy  and  Ed> 
ward  in  death  suggested  tte  folhnring  lines  I* 
Pope:- 

"Here,  o'<r  tbe  martyr — lua(  ths  nrMc  wccfi. 
And  fut  beiide  Um,  oom  fnu^d  Idward  slaepf; 
The  gnVe  nitet,  where  e'en  Oe  fran  Ut  ml, 
Aad  id&fled  lie  the  oppreiior  and  On  o^rcit. " 

In  the  nnral  vault  in  tlie  choir  repose  Hmy 
die  Eif^th  and  his  third  qneen,  HntSeymom, 
together  with  the  martvred  Charles  tbe  Rnt 

Space  only  permits  the  hasty  eoumeratioB  sf 
the  different  oeautifnl  chapels  and  chaniria 
adorning  this  splendid  fane.  These  are,  Uneola 
Chapel,  near  which  Richard  Beaschamp,  Bitbep 
of  SaUsbury,  is  buried;  Oxenbridge  Chapel; 
Aldworth  Chapel;  Brav  Chapel,  where  resale 
body  of  Sir  Reginald  de  Bray,  the  arcbiM  of 
the  pile;  Beaufort  Qiapel,  containing  snraptioas 
monwnenis  of  the  noble  family  of  that  oiw; 
Rutland  Chapel;  HaatingaCli^l;  and  Drswid 
Chapel,  in  ^n^ch  is  now  placed  the  censlsfh 
of  the  Princess  Charlotte,  scnlptnred  by  But- 
diew  Wyatt. 

in  a  vanlt  near  die  sovereign's  stall  lie  tke 
remains  of  tbe  Duke  of  Ctbacesler,  who  M 
in  and  of  bis  ducliess,  who  died  two  yon 
aAer  him.  And  near  the  entrance  of  tbe  sotfk 
door  is  a  slab  of  grey  marble,  beneath  wUA 
lies  one  who  in  hts  uy  filled  die  highest  officM 
of  tbe  realm,  and  was  the  brother  of  a 
and  the  hndtand  irfaqneen.  It  ia  inscribcdirill 
tbe  great  name  of  Cbahlis  BaAiiDOif. 

At  the  east  end  of  the  north  aisle  n  m 
chapter-house,  in  which  is  a  portrait  and  ikt 
sword  of  state  of  Edward  the  'Third. 

Adjoining  tbe  chapel,  on  the  east,  stands  tk 
royaT  tombhouse.  Commenced  by  Heniv  tfc 
Seventh  as  a  mausoleum,  but  abandooed  loribi 
chapel  in  Westminster  Abbey,  this  strocivc 
was  granted  by  Uenrv  the  Eighth  to  WubCTt 
who  intending  it  as  a  place  of  burial  for  hifluot, 
erected  widui  U  a  snnptnous  monumcat  m 
bla^  and  white  marble,  with  dght  larg^  braisa 
colomns  placed  around  it,  and  foor  olhm  ia 
the  form  of  candlesttoks.  At  the  time  of  d» 
cardinal's  disgrace,  when  the  building  n^^^^ 
to  the  crown,  the  monuDwot  was  far  advaam 
towards  eom^tion— die  vast  SQmof4280doeau 
having  been  paid  to  Benedetto,  a  Flona^ 
sculptor,  for  work,  and  nearly  four  boiriiM 
pounds  for  gilding  part  of  it.  This  tomb  «u 
stripped  of  its  omaneats,  and  destroyed  As 
parlianentary  rebels  in  l«46j  bnt  tbe  Uidi 
marble  sarcophi^ua  fonning  part  <rf  it,  and  ia* 
tended  as  a  reeeptaele  for  Wolsey's  own  reMiai. 
escaped  destruction,  and  now  covers  die  gnw 
of  kelson  in  a  cirpt  of  Saint  Paul's  catbeM. 

Heory  die  Ei^Ui  was  not  interred  ia  th* 
mausoleum,  bnt  in  Saint  George's  Chapel  u 
has  just  been  mentioned,  and  as  h«  hnscs 
directed,  '*  mid-way  between  the  stale  aa4  As 
high  altar.  "  Full  instrnctions  were  left  by  hif 
for  the  erection  of  a  monument,  which,  Mil 
had  been  completed,  wonld  have  been  tmy 
magnificeitt.  The  pavement  was  to  be  of  oriom 
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stones,  with  two  great  steps  i^on  it  of  ^sama 
■aterial.  The  two  piUanofthe  church  between 
wbieh  the  tomb  was  to  be  set  were  to  be  co- 
vered with  bas-relieb,  representing  the  chief 
ereato  of  (be  Old  Testament  angels  with  gilt 
priaads,  fovteen  linages  of  the  pn^hets,  the 
apostles,  the  evai^Usts,  and  the  four  doctors 
of  the  church,  and  at  the  foot  of  every  image 
1  little  child  with  a  basket  full  of  red  and  white 
roses  enamelled  and  ^It.  Between  these  pillars, 
on  a  basement  of  white  marble,  the  epitwhs  of 
tke  king  and  queen  were  to  be  written  in  letters 
of  cold.  On  the  same  basement  were  to  be  two 
lo»s  of  black  touchstone  supporting  the  images 
vt  the  king  and  queen,  not  as  dead,  but  sleep- 
ing ^'tosMw,"  so  nini  the  order,  <^thatiamoiu 
princes  leaviog  behind  Oem  ^reat  fame  do  never 
(lie. "  On  the  right  hand  at  either  comer  of 
the  tomb  was  to  be  an  angd  holding  the  king's 
vnis,  with  a  great  candlestick,  and  at  the  op- 
I   posile  comers,  two  ottier  angels  bearing  the 
I   neen's  arms  and  candlesticks.  Between  the  two 
nack  tombs  was  to  rise  a  high  basement  like 
a  sepulchre,  surmounted  by  a  statue  of  the  king 
I   OB  horseback,  in  armour— both  figures  to  be 
j  "of  the  whole  stature  of  a  goodly  man  and  a 
j  Utge  bone."  Over  this  statue  was  to  be  a 
cttojnr,  1^  a  trniinpbal  arch,  of  white  marble, 
I  ganuabed  with  oriental  stones  of  divers  colonrs, 
I  vkb  the  story  of  Saint  John  die  Baptist  wrought 
.  in  cilt  brass  npoo  it,  with  a  crowning  group 
I  (^tbe  Father  holding  the  soul  of  the  king  in 
I  bis  right  hand  and  the  soul  of  the  queen  in  bis 
left,  and  blessing  them.  The  height  of  the  mo- 
oamcDt  was  to  be  twenty-eight  feet.  The  number 
of  statues  was  to  be  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
four,  with  fornr-four  bas-reliefs.   It  would  be 
utter  of  infinite  legret  that  this  great  deaign 
was  never  executed,  if  its  destruction  by  the 
urliimentary  plonderars  would  not  in  that  ease 
nave  been,  also,  matter  of  certainty. 

Charies  the  First  intended  to  fit  up  this 
Uructure  as  a  royal  mausoleum,  but  was  di- 
verted from  the  plan  by  the  outbreak  of  the 
civil  war.  It  was  aflterwards  used  as  a  chapel 
vy  James  the  Second,  and  mass  was  publicly 
performed  in  it.  The  ceiling  was  painted  by 
Vorio,  and  the  walls  highly  ornamented;  but 
nte  decorations  were  greatly  injured  by  the 
of  an  anttcatholic  mob,  who  assailed  the 
baildiag,  and  destroyed  its  windows,  on  the 
Mcasion  ofa  banquet  given  to  the  pope's  nuncio 
by  Uie  king.  In  this  state  it  contuued  till  the 
ummeocement  of  the  present  century,  when 
exterior  was  repaired  by  George  the  Third, 
ud  a  vault,  seveutv  feet  in  length,  twenty 
eight  in  widths  ana  fourteen  in  depth,  con- 
structed mthio  i^  for  the  reception  of  the  royal 
family.  Catacombs  formed  of  massive  octangular 
Mlars,  and  supporting  ranges  of  shelves,  line 
UK  walls  on  eitber  side.  At  the  eastern  estre- 
nuty,  there  are  five  niehes,  and  in  the  middle 
t;"'clve  lew  tombs.  Arabterranean  passage  leads 
from  the  vault  beneath  thi^  choir  of  Saint 
wo^'s  altar  to  the  sepulchre.  Within  it  are 
J^sited  the  bodies  of  George  the  Third  and 
Uoeen  Charlotte,  the  Princesses  Amelia  and 
Charlotte,  the  Dukes  of  Kent  and  of  Yorii,and 
we  two  last  sovereigns,  George  the  Fourthand 
WiUum  the  Fourth. 


Bnt  to  letura  to  the  rei^  of  Edward  the 
Fourth,  from  which  the  desire  to  bring  down 
the  history  of  Saint  George's  Chapel  to  the 
priMent  time  has  led  to  the  foregouig  digres- 
sion. About  the  same  time  that  tiie  ch^el  was 
built,  babttalions  for  die  dean  and  canons  were 
erected  on  the  north-east  of  the  fane,  while 
another  range  of  dwellings  for  the  minor  canons 
was  built  at  its  west  end,  disposed  in  the  form 
of  a  fetter-lock,  one  of  the  badges  of  Edward 
the  Fourth,  and  since  called  the  Uorse-sboe 
Cloisters.  The  ambulatory  of  these  cloisters 
once  displayed  a  fine  specimen  of  the  timber 
architecture  of  Henry  the  Seventh's  lime,  when 
they  were  repaired,  but  little  of  their  origin^ 
.  character  can  now  be  discerned. 

In  1462,  Edward,  desirous  of  advancing  his 
popularity  vrith  the  citizens  of  London,  invited 
the  lord  mayor  and  aldermen  to  Windsor, 
where  he  feasted  them  royally,  and  treated  tfiem 
to  the  pleasures  of  the  chase,  sending  them 
back  to  their  spouses,  loaded  with  game. 

In  1484,  Richard  the  Third  kept  the  feast  of 
Saint  George  at  Windsor,  and  the  building  of 
the  chapel  was  continued  during  his  reign. 

The  picturesque  portion  of  the  castle  on  the 
north  side  of  tie  upftet  ward,  near  the  Nonnaa 
gateway,  and  which  is  one  ofAe  noblest  Gothic 
features  of  Che  proud  pile,  was  built  by  Henry 
the  Seventh,  whose  name  it  still  bears.  The 
side  of  this  building  looking  towards  tb*  ter^ 
race  was  or^nally  decorated  with  two  rich 
windows,  but  one  of  them  has  disappeared,  and 
the  other  has  suffered  much  damage. 

In  l&OO,  the  deanery  was  rebuilt  by  Dean 
Urswick.  At  the  lower  end  of  the  court,  ad- 
joining the  canons'  houses  behind  the  Uorae- 
shoe  Cloisters,  stands  the  Collegiate  Library, 
the  date  of  whidt  is  nncertaio,  though  it  may 
perhaps  be  referred  to  this  period.  The  es- 
tablisbmenl  was  enriched  in  later  times  by  a 
vaIuiU!)le  library,  bequeathed  to  it  by  the  £arl 
of  Ranelagh. 

In  1^06,  Windsor  was  the  scene  of  great 
festivity,  in  eousequence  of  the  unexpected  ar- 
rival of  Philip,  king  of  Castilo,  and  his  queen, 
who  had  been  driven  bv  stress  of  weather  into 
Weymouth.  The  royal  visitors  remained  for 
several  weeks  at  the  Castle,  during  which  it 
continued  a  scene  of  reralry,  intermixed  with 
the  sports  of  the  chase.  At  the  same  time, 
Philip  was  invested  with  the  order  of  the  Gar- 
ter, and  installed  in  Ae  chapel  of  Saint  George. 

The  great  gateway  to  the  lower  ward  vras 
built  in  the  commencement  of  the  reign  of 
Henry  the  Eighth.  It  is  decorated  wiu  his 
arms  and  devices — the  rose,  portcullis,  and  fleur- 
de-lis,  and  with  the  bearings  of  Catherine  of 
Arrason.  In  lS2i,  Charies  the  Fifth  visited 
Windsor,  and  was  installed  Knight  of  the 
Garter. 

During  a  period  of  dissension  in  the  coun- 
cil, Edward  the  Sbctfa  was  removed  for  safety 
to  Windsor,  by  the  lord  protector,  Somerset; 
and  here,  at  a  later  period,  the  youthful  mo- 
narch received  a  letter  from  the  council  urging 
the  dismissal  of  Somerset,  with  which,  by  the 
advice  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  be 
complied. 

In  Utis  reign,  an  nndortaking  to  convey  w^r 
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to  the  castle  fron  Blackmore  Park,  near  Wing- 
field,  a  distance  of  five  miles,  was  commenced, 
though  it  was  not  till  1555,  in  the  time  of 
Mary,  that  the  plan  was  accomplished,  when  a 
pipe  was  bronght  into  the  apper  ward,  **and 
there  the  water  plenteously  did  rise  thirteen 
teet  high."  In  tne  middle  of  the  court  was 
erected  a  macDificent  fountain,  consisting  of  a 
canopy  raised  upon  columns,  gorgeously  de- 
corated with  heraldic  ornaments,  and  surmounted 
bv  a  ^at  vane,  with  the  arms  of  Philip  and 
Mary  impaled  upon  it,  and  supported  by  a  lion 
and  an  eagle,  gilt  and  painted.  The  water  was 
dischargea  bv  a  great  dragon,  one  of  the  sup* 

Sorters  of  tne  Tndor  arms,  into  die  dstem 
eneath,  whence  it  was  conveyed  hy  pipes  to 
every  part  of  the  castle. 

Mary  held  her  court  at  Windsor  soon  after 
her  union  with  Philip  of  Spain.  About  this 
period,  the  old  habitations  or  the  alms-knights 
on  ,tbe  soQth  side  of  the  lower  quadrangle  were 
taken  down,  and  others  erected  in  their  stead. 

Fewer  additions  were  made  to  Windsor  Castle 
by  Elisabeth  than  might  have  been  expected 
from  her  pfedilection  for  it  as  a  j^ace  of  resi- 
dence. She  extended  and  ^dened  the  north 
terrace,  where,  when  lodging  within  the  castle, 
she  daily  took  exercise,  whatever  might  be 
the  weather.  The  terrace  at  this  time,  as  it  is 
described  by  Paul  Hentzner,  and  as  it  appears 
in  Nordeu's  view,  was  a  sort  of  balcony  pro- 
jecting beyond  the  scarp  of  the  hill,  and  snp- 
ported  by  great  cantilevers  of  wood. 

In  1576,  the  gallery  still  bearing  her  name, 
and  lying  between  Hmry  theSevenui's  buildings 
and  the  Noraian  Tower,  was  erected  by  Eliza- 
beth. This  portion  of  the  castle  had  the  good 
fortane  to  escape  the  alterations  and  modifi- 
cations made  in  almost  every  other  part  of  the 
npper  ward  after  the  rcstoraliiHi  of  Charles  the 
Second.  It  now  forms  the  library.  A  large 
garden  was  laid  out  by  the  same  qneea,  and  a 
small  gateway  on  Castle-hill,  built  by  her— 
which  afterwards  became  one  of  the  f^eatest 
obstructions  lo  the  approach,  and  it  was  taken 
do-vn  by  George  the  Fourth. 

Elizabeth  often  hunted  in  Ae  parks,  and  ex- 
hibited her  skill  in  archery,  which  was  by  no 
means  inconsiderable,  at  the  hvtts.  Her  fonniess 
for  dramatic  performances  likewise  kidacedher 
to  erect  a  stage  within  the  castle,  on  which 
plays  and  intenades  were  performed.  And  to 
ber  admiration  of  the  character  of  Falstaff,  and 
her  love  of  the  locality,  the  world  is  indebted 
lor  the  "MeiTV  Wives  of  Windsor." 
James  the  rmt  &vonred  Windsor  as  nnch 


as  his  predecessors;  caroued  wftkia  Its  haHi, 
and  chased  the  deer  in  its  pariu.  ChristiBa  At 
Foorth  of  Denmark  was  snnptvonsly  esMr 
tertained  by  him  at  Windsor.  In  this  reigs  a 
cnriouB  dispute  occwred  between  the  king  aal 
the  dean  and  chapter  respecting  the  repair  of 
a  breach  in  the  wall,  which  was  not  bvaijki 
to  issue  for  three  years,  when,  after  mnch  ar- 
gument, it  was  decided  in  favour  of  dit 
clergy. 

Little  was  done  at  Windsor  by  Charles  the 
First  nntil  the  tenth  year  of  his  reign,  lAca 
a  banqneting-house  erected  by  EliaaseA  vn 
Uken  down,  and  tiie  magnificmt  foantain  con- 
Btracted  by  Queen  Mary  deamli^ed.  Two^ws 
afterwards,  a  pyraniid  or  lantern,"  wok  a 
clock,  bell,  and  dial,  was  ordered  to  he  set 
in  the  front  of  the  castl^  and  a  balcony  w 
erected  before  the  room  where  Henry  the  Sixlb 
was  bom. 

In  the  early  part  of  Ae  vear  1642.  Charles 
retired  to  Windsor,  to  shield  himself  fro*  the 
insults  of  the  populace,  and  was  followed  ky 
a  coittmittee  of  tne  House  of  Commons,  who 
prevaUed  upon  him  to  desitt  firom  the  pme* 
ention  of  the  impeached  memhers.  On  theSM 
of  October,  in  tne  same  year.  Captain  too. 
at  the  head  of  a  parliamentarian  force,  se- 
manded  the  keys  of  the  college-treasury,  and 
not  being  able  to  obtain  them,  forced  open  At 
doors,  and  carried  off  the  whole  of  the  fUte. 

The  plunder  of  the  college  was  completed 
Vane,  uie  parliamentary  governor  of  the  castle, 
who  seized  upon  the  whole  of  the  fnmitsre 
tmd  decorations  of  the  choir;  rifled  the  to»k 
of  Edward  the  Fonrth;  stripped  off  all  the  costlv 
ornaments  from  Wolsey's  tomb;  defiwed  Ikr 
emblazoning  over  Henry  die  Sixth's  grtn: 
broke  the  rich  painted  glass  of  the  whido*^ 
and  wantonly  destroyed  the  exquisite  woodwork 
of  the  choir. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  year  1648,  the  ill-  | 
fated  Charles  was  brought  a  prisoner  to  Wia4-  , 
sor,  where  he  remained  while  preparations  weif  | 
made  for  the  execrable  tragedy  soon  aflerwarfc 
enacted.  After  the  slaughter  of  die  BW*vr 
monarch,  the  casde  heearoe  the  prison  ^  m  , 
Earl  of  Norwich,  Lord  Capel,  and  die  Poke  of  ' 
Hamilton,  and  other  royalists  and  cavaliers. 

Cromwell  freqoently  resided  widiin  the  cMstU, 
and  often  took  a  moody  and  distrustful  walk 
upon  the  terrace.  It  wa»  during  the  Pro- 
tectorate, in  1677,  that  the  ugly  buildings,  ap- 
propriated to  the  naval  knights,  standing  be- 
tween the  Garter  Tower  and  Chancellor's  Tower, 
wne  erected  by  Sir  Francis  Crane. 


IT. 

OONTAIItna  TBK  BISTORT  DP  TBK  0A8TU  nOH  TBE  REIGH  OP  CBABLC8  HBE  SECOND  TO  THAT  « 
OBOROB  THR  TBDU)— WITH  A  PEW  PARTIODLARS  COMCEBIIIKO  THE  PARKS  AHD  TBB  FMSST. 


Ok  the  Restoration,  the  casde  resumed  its 
splendour,  and  presented  a  striking  contrast  to 
the  previous  gloomy  period.  The  terrace,  with 
its  festive  groups,  resembled  a  picture  by  Wat- 
tean;  the  courts  resounded  with  laughter;  and 
the  velvet  sod  of  the  Home  Park  was  as  often 


pressed  by  the  foot  of  ftoHo  beauty  as  ^  Aat 

of  the  tripping  deer.  . 

Seventeen  sute  apartments  were  erecteo  W 
Sir  Christopher  Wren,  under  the  direction  « 
Sir  John  Denham;  the  ceilings  werepaintea  »y 
Verrio;  and  the  walls  decorated  with  cxqaw" 
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earnngs  by  Grinling  Gibbons.  A  pud  stair- 
cue  was  a4ded  at  the  sum  time.  Host  of  the 
chambers  were  humg  with  tapestry,  and  all 
aduned  with  pietares  and  costly  furniture.  The 
additions  nade  to  the  castle  by  Charles  was 
the  part  of  the  aorth  frent,  then  called  the 
"Star  BnadiBg,"  from  tha  star  of  the  eider  of 
the  Garter  voAed  in  cdonra  in  the  front  of 
it,  bat  now  denominaled  the  "Stnart  Building, 
eilending  eastward  along  the  terrace  from  Henry 
the  Seventh's  building,  one  hundred  and  se- 
venty feet.  In  1676,  the  ditoh  was  filled  np, 
tnd  the  terrace  carried  along  the  south  and 
cast  froals  ef  the  castle. 

Meanwhile,  the  original  character  of  the  castle 
wu  completely  destroyed  and  Italianized.  The 
beantifiil  and  pictorew|ae  irregularities  of  the 
watts  were  lemoTed;  the  towers  ^ved  off; 
tte  windows  tranBliDrmed  mto  conunon-place 
eircnbr^eaded  apertares.  And  so  the  castle 
lemained  for  more  than  a  eentary. 

Edward  the  Third's  Tower,  iadiSereDtly  called 
Ae  Earl  Atarshal's  Tower  and  the  Devil  Tower, 
■od  used  as  a  place  of  confinement  fi>r  state 

Erisoners,  was  now  allotted  to  the  maids  of 
Dnour.  It  was  intended  Charles  to  erect 
a  nonument  in  honoor  of  his  martyred  father 
on  the  site  of  the  Tomb-honse,  which  he  pro- 
posed to  remove,  and  KifiOOL  were  voted  by 
parliament  forthiapurpose.  The  design,  however, 
ms  alwndiMWd  onider  the  plea  that  the  body 
esnld  not  he  found,  thon^  it  was  perfectly 
well  kmnm  where  it  lay.  The  ml  motive 
probably  wis  thatChirles  Md  already  spnt  the 
BMney. 

In  1660,  an  equestrian  statue  of  Charles  the 
Second,  executed  by  Strada,  at  the  expense  of 
Tobias  RiBta^  formerly  housekeeper  at  Hampton 
CoQrt,  was  pooed  in  the  centre  of  the  u^per 
ward,  it  now  stands  at  the  lower  rad  oi  the 
■une  ceurt.  The  sculptures  on  the  pedestal 
were  designed  by  Grinling  Gibbons;  andtiorace 
Walp^  pleasantly  declared  that  the  statne 
bad  M  other  merit  than  to  attract  attention 
to  then. 

b  old  times,  a  road,  forming  a  nairow  irre< 
gidsr  avenoe,  ran  through  the  woods  from  tbo 
foot  of  the  castle  to  Snow  HUl.  But  this  road 
having  been  n^deefied,  daring  a  long  series  of 
vem,  the  branches  of  the  trees  and  underwood 
sad  so  much  encroached  upon  it  as  to  render 
it  wholly  impassable.  A  grand  avenuo,  240  J^et 
aide  was  jdanned  by  Chartes  in  its  place:  and 
dK  mpnicent  approa^  called  the  Long  Valk 
laid  out  and  phwted. 

Tie  only  matarM  incldeat  couieeted  with 
Ibe  easiie  dnriag  the  reini  of  James  the  Se- 
eaad  has  been  already  related. 

Windsor  waaaoteo  aiuch  favoured  as  Hampton 
Court  by  WiIUmi  the  Third,  though  ho  con- 
(MfUted  alterations  within  it  during  the  latter 
put  of  his  life,  which  it  may  be  nutter  of  re- 
joicing were  never  accomplished. 

Qaeen  Anne's  operations  were  chiefly  directed 
towards  the  parks,  ia  im^ving  which  nearly 
^fMQOI.  were  ei^cnded.  In  1707,  the  exteo- 
■ive  avenae  running  almost  paraUel  with  the 
Walk,  and  called  the  "Qaeen's  Walk," 
vas  ptanted  by  her;  and  three  years  after> 
*s>ds,  a  carriage  road  was  formed  through  the 


Long  Walk.  A  gardm  was  also  planned  on 
the  north  side  of  the  castle.  In  this  reign,  Su- 
James  Tfaomhill  e<HBmenced  painting  Charles 
the  Second's  staircase  with  designs  from  Ovid's 
Metamorphoses,  but  did  not  complete  his  task 
till  after  the  accession  ofGeorge  the  First.  This 
staircase  was  xemeved  ia  1800,  to  make  way 
for  the  present  Gothic  entraoce  erected  by  thie 
elder  Wyatt. 

The  two  first  monarchs  of  the  bouse  of  Ha- 
nover rarely  used  Windsor  as  a  residrace,  pre- 
ferring Hampton  Court  and  Kensington;  and 
even  Geoi^e  the  Third  did  not  actually  live  iu 
the  Castle,  but  in  the  Queen's  Lodge—a  large 
detached  building,  with  no  pretension  to  archi- 
tectural beauty,  which  he  himself  erected  op- 
posite the  south'  terrace,  at  a  cost  of  nearly 
44,000/.  With  Bwst  praiseworthy  seal,  and  al- 
most oitirely  at  his  own  expense,  this  monarch 
ondertoiA  tne  restovation  of  Saint  George's 
Chapel.  The  voHl  was  commenced  in  1787, 
oecnpicd  Aree  years,  and  was  executed  by  Mr. 
Emlyn,  a  loeal  architect  The  whole  huuding 
was  re-paved,  a  new  altar-screen  and  organ 
added,  and  the  carving  restored. 

In  1796,  Air.  James  Wyatt  was  appointed 
surveyor-general  of  the  royal  buildings,  and 
effected  many  internal  arrangements.  Exter- 
nally, he  restored  Wren's  round-headed  windows  - 
to  their  original  form,  and  at  the  same  time 
gelhidsed  a  large  portion  of  the  north  and 
soiUh  sides  of  tM  npnper  ward. 

Before  proceeding  further,  a  word  must  be 
said  Aowt  the  parks.  The  Home  Park,  which 
lies  on  the  east  and  north  sides  of  the  castle, 
is  abont  four  miles  in  circumference,  and  was 
enlarged  and  inclosed  with  a  brick  wall  by 
William  the  Third.  On  the  east,  and  nearly 
on  the  site  of  Uie  present  sunk  earden,  a  bowl, 
ing-green,  was  laid  out  by  Charles  the  Second. 
•Below,  on  the  north,  were  Queen  Anne's  gar- 
deas,  since  whose  time  tbo  declivity  of  the  aiU 
lias  been  planted  with  forest  trees.  At  ibe  east 
angle  of  the  north  terrace  are  the  beautiful 
slopes,  with  a  path  skirting  the  north  side  of 
the  Home  Park,  and  leading  through  charming 
plantations  in  the  direction  of  the  royal  farm 
and  dairy,  the  ranger's  lod«e,  and  the  kennel 
for  the  queen's  harriers.  This  park  contains 
many  noble  trees;  and  the  grove  of  elms  in 
the  south-east,  near  the  spot  where  the  scathed 
oak  assigned  to  Heme  stands,  is  traditionally 
asserted  to  have  been  a  lavourite  walk  of 
Queen  Elizabeth.   It  still  retains  her  name. 

The  Great  Park  is  approached  by  the  magni- 
ficent avenue,  called  me  Long  Walk,  laid  out, 
as  has  been  stated,  by  Charles  the  Second,  and 
extending  to  the  foot  of  Snow  Hill,  the  summit 
of  which  is  crowned  by  the  colossal  equestrian 
statue  of  George  the  Third,  by  Westmacott. 
Not  far  from  this  pomt  stands  Cumberland  Lodge, 
which  derives  its  name  from  William,  Duke  of 
Cuinberland,  to  whom  it  was  granted  in  1744. 
According  to  Norden's  survey,  in  1607,  this  park 
contained  3050  acres;  but  whea  surveyed  by 
Geoi^  the  Third,  it  was  found  to  cwsisl  of 
3800  acres,  of  which  200  were  covered  with 
water.  At  that  time,  the  nark  was  overgrown 
with  fern  and  rushes,  and  abounded  in  bogs 
and  swamps,  which  in  many  places  were  dui- 
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gerotu  and  alnoat  impassable.  It  contained 
aboat  three  thousand  head  of  deer  in  bad  con- 
dition. The  park  has  since  been  thoronghly 
drained,  smoothed,  .and  new  planted  in  parts; 
and  two  farms  have  been  introduced  apon  it, 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Kent,  at  which  the 
Flemish  and  Norfolk  modes  of  husbandry  have 
been  successfully  practised. 

Boasting  every  variety  of  forest  scenery,  and 
commanding  from  its  knolls  and  acclivities  magni- 
ficent views  of  the  castle,  the  Great  Park  is  tra< 
versed  in  all  directions,  by  green  drives  threading 
its  long  vistas,  or  crossing  its  open  glades,  laid 
out  by  George  the  Fourth.  Amid  the  groves  »t 
the  badi  of  Spring  Hitl,  ina  cbanningl^  sequest- 
ered situation,  stands  a  small  private  chapel, 
bnilt  in  the  Gothic  style,  and  which  was  used 
as  a  place  of  devotion  by  Geoi^  the  Fourth 
during  the  progress  of  the  improvements  at  the 
castle,  and  is  sometimes  attended  by  the  present 
qneen. 

Not  the  least  of  the  attractions  of  ^e  park 
is  Virginia  Water,  with  its  bright  and  beantifiil 
ei^anse^  its  cincture  of  green  banks,  soft  and 


snootli  as  velvet,  its  screon  of  noUe  mtk, 
Us  Giinne  fidun^temple,  its  frigates,  its  hum, 
its  cascade,  cave,  and  Draidieal  teaple,  iti 
obelisk  and  bridges,  with  nonbeiiesi  aeielin 
beside^  which  it  would  be  superflnona  to  it- 
scribe  here.  Iliis  artificial  mere  covers  fntty 
neaily  the  same  sur&ee  of  ground  as  tut  oc- 
cupied by  the  great  lake  of  olden  times. 

Windsor  Forest  once  comprehended  a  circa» 
ference  of  a  hundred  and  twenty  miles,  mi 
comprised  part  of  Bnckinghamshire,  a  eonid^ 
able  portion  of  Surrey,  and  the  whole  sontb 
east  aide  of  Beritshire,  as  &r  as  BengRlMi 
On  the  Surrey  side,  it  indoded  CoMmb  lad 
Chertsey,  and  extended  along  dm  side  of  Ae 
Wey,  which  marked  its  limits  as  ftr  as  Gm14 
fdrd.  In  the  reign  of  James  the  First,  what  it 
was  snrveyed  by  Norden,  its  circuit  was  cMk 
mated  at  seventy-seven  miles  and  a  half,  eiduifi 
of  the  liberties  extendti^  into  Backin^Mmbhc 
There  were  fifteen  walks  within  it,  each  H^tr 
the  charge  of  a  head  keeper,  and  the  whole 
contained  upwards  of  three  thousand  head  of 
deer.   It  is  now  almost  wholly  enctesed. 


T. 


TBB  LAST  OBEAT  KPOCH  IN  TRK  HISTORY  OP  TBI  CA8TLB. 


A  pRiNCB  of  consummate  taste  and  fine  con- 
ceptions, Geo^  the  FoQTth  meditated,  and  what 
is  oetter,  acporaptishcd,  the  restoration  of  the 
castle  to  mote  than  its  original  grandeur.  He 
was  singolariy  fortunate  in  his  architect.  Sir 
Jefl'ry  WyfttviUe  was  to  him  what  William  of 
Wykeham  had  been  to  Edward  the  Third.  AH 
the  incongroities  of  successive  reigns  .were  re- 
moved; all,  or  nearly  all,  the  injuries  inflicted 
by  time  repaired:  and  when  the  work  so  well 
commenced  was  finished,  the  structure  took  its 
place  as  the  noblest  and  most  majestic  palatial 
residence  in  existence. 

To  enter  into  a  full  detail  of  Wyatville's 
achievements  is  beyond  the  scope  of  the  present 
work;  but  a  brief  survey  may  be  taken  ofthem.' 
Never  M-as  lofty  design  more  fully  realised. 
View  the  castle  on  thf  north,  with  its  grand 
terrace  of  nearly  a  thousand  feet  in  length,  and 
high  embattled  walls;  its  superb  facade,  com- 
prehending the  stately  Brunswick  Tower;  the 
Cornwall  Tower,  with  its  gorgeous  vidndow; 
George  the  Fourth's  Tower,  including  the  great 
oriel  window  of  the  state  drawing-room;  the 
restored  Stuart  buildings,  and  those  of  Henry 
the  Seventh  and  of  Elizabeth;  the  renovated 
Norman  Tower;  the  Powder  Tower,  with  the 
line  of  walls  as  far  as  the  Winchester  Towers 
-~  view  this,  and  then  turn  to  the  east,  and 
behold  another  front  of  marxpjlnus  beauty  ex- 
tending more  than  four  hundred  feet  from  north 
to  south,  and  displaving  the  Prince  of  Wales^s 
Tower,  the  Chester,  Clarence,  and  Victoria  Towers 
—  all  of  which  have  been  raised  above  their 
former  level,  and  enriched  by  great  projecting 
windows;  —  behold  also  the  beautiful  sunken 
garden,  with  its  fountain  and  orangery,  its  flights 
of  steps,  and  charming  pentagonal  jerrace;  — 
proceed  to  the  south  front,  of  which  the  Victoria 
Tovrer,  with  its  macfaicolated  Uttlements  and 


oriel  window,  forms  so  siqierfa  a  featON  at  the 
eastern  comer,  the  magnificent  gateway  receiviag 
its  name  from  Geo^e  the  Fourdi, 
the  York  and  Lancaster  Towers,  and  oMaisf 
in  a  continued  line  from  the  long  Walk;  - 
look  at  Saint  Genu's  gate,  Edward  the  HiirJ'i 
renovated  tower,  and  the  octagon  tovrer  beyoai 
iti  —  look  at  all  these,  and  if  thmr  flul  t»  a- 
dte  a  due  appreciation  of  the  genus  that  coa. 
ceived  them,  gaxe  at  the  triu^  oi  dM  lAm 
and  which  \ot&  oyvr  all  the  reat,  —  the  Remi 
Tower,  — gaze  at  it,  and  not  here  aloae,  Ut 
from  the  heights  of  the  Great  Park  from  tk 
vistas  of  the  Home  Patk,  frt>m  the  bowers  of 
Eton,  the  meads  of  Clewer  and  Datchet,  fro* 
the  Efrocas,  the  gardens  of  the  naval  knigbtt- 
from  a  hundred  points:  —  view  it  at  soaiiie 
when  the  ro^al  standard  is  hoisted,  or  at  m- 
set  when  it  is  lowered,  near  or  at  a  distassi 
and  it  will  be  admitted  to  be  the  w^  ai< 
prodigious  architect] 

But  Wyatville's  altnationa  lum  not  yet  ke«s 
fully  considered.  Pass  throu^  Saint  Gewfe'i 
gateway,  and  enter  the  grud  qnadtaa^  f» 
which  it  leads.  Let  your  eye  wander  roaaj 
it,  begiimiog  with  the  inner  sides  of  Ednn 
the  'mrd's  Tower  and  George  the  Fewfth^ 
gateway,  and  proceeding  to  the  berutifU  P''^ 
entrance  to  the  sovereign's  apartmeuts,  the  giSM 
range  of  windows  of  the  eastern  corridor,  w 
proud  towers  of  the  gateway  to  the  honswoli 
the  tall  pointed  windows  of  Saint  Geoige'a  BbU, 
the  state  entrance  tovrer,  wtlhits  noUewiadswi, 
until  it  finally  teste  upon  dw  Stuart  buiUiM! 
and  King  John's  Tovrer  at  Ae  angle  of  the  p*- 

Internally,  the  alterations  made  by  the  af«» 
tect  have  been  of  corresponding  splendom- sm 
importance.  Around  the  soath  and  east  a«M 
of  the  court  at  which  you  are  **Pff3 
coiridor  has  been  eonstrneted,  iva  famdreda* 
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fifty  feet  ib  length,  and  connected  with  the  dif- 
ferent suites  of  apartments  on  these  sides  of 
the  quadrangle;  extensire  alterations  have  been 
nade  in  the  domestic  offices;  the  state  apart- 
MCttts  have  been  repaired  and  re-arranged; 
Sunt  George's  hall,  us  been  enlarged  by  the 
addition  of  the  prirate  diapel,  (the  only  ques- 
tionable chaogej  and  restored  to  the  Gothic 
uylt;  and  the  Waterloo  chamber  built  to  con* 
lam  GeoMe  the  Fourth's  mnaificent  gift  lo  the 
aation  of  the  splendid  collection  of  portraits 
now  occupying  it. 

"The  first  and  most  remarkable  characteristic 
of  the  operations  of  Sir  Jeffry  Wyatville  on 
(be  exienor,"  observes  Mr.  Poynter,  "is  the 
jidraienl  with  which  he  has  preserved  the  castle 
of  Edward  the  Third.  Some  additions  have 
been  Mtde  to  it,  and  with  atriking  effect— as 
the  BAmswiA  Tower,  and  the  western  tower 
ofGei^e  the  Fourth's  gateway,  which  so  nobly 
teminates  the  ^proat^  from  the  Great  Park. 
The  more  modern  buildings  on  the  north  side 
have  ako  been  assimilated  to  the  rest;  but  the 
architect  hss  yielded  lo  no  temptation  to  sob- 
tiitate  his  own  design  for  that  of  William  of 
Wykeham,  and  no  small  difficulties  have  been 
eombaled  and  overcome  for  the  sake  of  preserv- 
iag  the  oatline  of  the  edifice,  and  maintaining 
the  tomrs  in  their  original  position. " 

The  Winehester  Tower,  originally  inhabited 
kv  William  of  Wvkeham,  was  bestowed  upon 
Sr  Jeffry  WyatviUe  as  a  residence  by  George 
the  Fourth;  and  on  the  resignation  of  the  dis- 
(iognisfaed  architect,  was.  continued  to  him  for 
life  by  the  present-  queen. 

The  works  within  the  castle  were  continned 
daiing  the  reign  of  William  the  Fourth,  and  at 
ill  close  the  actual  cost  of  the  buildings  had 
leacbed  the  aom  of  771,000/.,  and  it  has  been 
asserted  that  the  general  expenditure  up  to  the 


present  time  has  exceeded  a  aullion  and  a  half 

of  money. 

The  view  from  the  summit  of  the  Roaod 
Tovtt  is  beyond  description  maenificeot,  and 
commands  twelve  counties— namefv,  Middlesex, 
Essex,  Hertford,  Berks,  Bucks,  Oxford,  Wilts, 
Hants,  Surrey,  Sussex,  Kent,  Md  Bedford  i  while, 
on  a  dear  day,  the  dome  of  Saint  Paul's  may 
be  distinguished  from  it.  This  tower  was  raised 
thirty*three  feet  by  Sir  Jeffry  WyatviUe,  crown- 
ed with  a  machiolated  battlement,  and  surmount- 
ed with  a  flag-tower. 

The  circumference  of  the  castle  is  4180  feet; 
the  length  from  east  to  west,  1480  feet;  ahd  the 
area,  exclusive  of  the  terraces,  about  twelve  acres. 

For  the  present  the  works  are  suspended. 
But  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  design  of  Sir 
Jeffirv  Wyatville  will  he  fully  carried  out  in 
the  lower  ward,  by  the  removal  of  such  houses 
on  the  north  as  would  hy  Saint  George's  chapel 
open  to  view  from  this  side  ;  by  the  demolition 
of  the  old  incongruous  buildings  lying  westward 
of  the  bastion  near  the  hundred  steps;  by  the 
opening  out  of  the  pointed  roof  of  the  library ; 
the  repair  and  reconstruction  in  their  oriieinal 
style  of  the  Cnrfew,  the  Garter,  and  the  Salts* 
bury  Towers;  and  the  erection  of  a  lower  ter- 
race extending  outside  the  castle,  from  the 
bastion  above  mentioned  to  the  point  of  tor. 
mination  of  the  improvements,  and  accessible 
from  the  town;  the  construction  of  which  ter- 
race would  necessitate  the  removal  of  the  dia- 
figuring  and  encroaching  houses  on  the  east 
side  of  Thames  Street.  This  accomplished.  Crane's 
ugly  buildings  removed,  and  the  three  western 
towers  laid  oj>en  to  the  court,  the  Horse-shoe 
Cloisters  consistently  repaired.  Windsor  Castle 
would  indeed  be  complete.  And  fervently  do 
we  hope  that  this  destraUe  event  may  be  iden- 
tified  with  the  reign  of  VictoiuaI 


ram  mm  thk  ronirra  book  or  tbe  gbbomiclk  of  wncnson  oastlk. 
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REVIEWS  OF  NEW  WORKS. 


The  Ufe  of  Joseph  Addison.  By  Luct  Aunr.  Two  tolnmes.  8to.  London:  1848. 


(from  the  xdihbithgr  >ztiew.) 


SoBiB  reviewers  are  of  opinioa  tliat  a  ladj 
who  dares  to  publish  a  book  raionnces  by 
that  act  (he  franchises  appertaining  to  ber  sex, 
and  cao  claim  no  exemption  from  the  atmost 
rigour  of  critical  procedure.  From  (hat  opiuinn 
we  dissent.  We  admit,  indeed,  that  in  a  coun- 
try which  boasts  of  many  female  writers, 
eminently  qualified  by  their  talents  and  acquire- 
ments to  influence  the  public  mind,  it  would 
be  of  most  pemicioos  consequence  th^  inac- 
curate history  or  unsound  philosophy  should 
be  sufi'ered  to  pass  uncensnied,  merely  because 
the  offender  chanced  to  be  a  lady.  But  we 
conceive  that,  on  such  occasions,  a  critic  would 
do  well  to  imitate  that  courteous  Knight  who 
found  himself  compelled  by  duty  to  kwp  the 
Lists  against  Bradamante.  He,  we  are  told, 
defended  successfully  the  cause  of  which  he 
was  the  champion;  but,  before  (he  fight  began, 
exchanged  Balisarda  for  a  less  deadly  sword, 
of  which  he  carefully  blunted  the  point  and 
edge. 

Nor  are  the  immunities  of  sex  the  only  im- 
munities which  Miss  Aikin  may  rightfully  plead. 
Several  of  her  works,  and  especially  the  very 

f leasing  Memoirs  of  the  Reign  of  James  the 
irst,  nave  fully  entitled  her  to  the  privileges 
enioyed  by  good  writers.  One  of  tnose  pri- 
villeges  wc  hold  to  be  this,  that  such  miters, 
when,  either  from  the  unlucky  choice  of  a  sub- 
ject, or  from  the  indolence  too  often  produced 
by  success,  they  happen  to  fail,  shall  not 'be 
subjected  to  the  severe  discipline  which  it  is 
sometimes  necessary  to  inflict  upon  dunces  and 
impostors ;  but  shall  mwely  be  reminded  by  a 

Senile  touch,  like  that  with  which  the  Laputan 
apper  roused  his  dreaming  lord,  thatitishigh 
time  to  wake. 

Our  readers  will  probably  infer  from  what 
we  have  said  that  Miss  Aikin's  book  has  dis- 
appointed  us.  The  truth  is,  (hat  she  is  not 
well  acquainted  with  her  subject.  No  person  who 
is  not  familiar  with  the  political  and  literary 
history  of  England  during  the  reigns  of  William 
III.,  of  Anne,  and  of  George  1.,  can  possibly  write 
a  good  life  of  Addison.  Now,  we  mean  no  re- 
proach to  Miss  Aikin,  and  many  will  think  that 
wo  pay  her  a  eomplimmt,  when  we  say  that 
her  studies  have  taken  a  difiisrent  direction. 
She  is  better  acquainted  with  Sbakspeare  and 
Raleigh,  than  with  Congreve  and  Prior;  and  is 
far  more  at  home  among  the  ruff's  and  peaked 
beards  of  Theobald's,  than  among  the  Steen- 
kirks  and  flowing  periwigs  which  surrounded 
Queen  Anne's  lea-table  atllainpton.  She  seems 
to  have  written  about  the  £lizabetfaan  age, 


because  she  had  read  meh  ahoot  it;  At 
seems,  on  the  other  hand,  to  hive  read  a  KMi 
about  the  age  of  Addison,  because  she  M 
determined  to  write  about  it.  The  conseqaeice 
is,  that  she  has  had  to  describe  rmb  and  tluags 
without  having  either  a  correct  or  a  wH  Hn 
of  them,  and  Aat  she  has  often  faHea  into  er* 
Ton  of  a  very  serious  kind.  Some  #f  these 
errors  we  may  perhaps  take  occasion  to  peal 
out  But  we  have  not  tune  to  point  out  oae 
half  of  those  which  we  have  observed:  sod  it 
is  hat  too  likely  fliat  we  auy  not  have  owemi 
all  those  which  exist  The  tepatatioi  ifM 
Hiss  Aikin  has  justly  earned  stands  so 
and  the  charm  of  Addison's  letters  is  so  grHt, 
that  a  second  -editiop  of  this  work  auy  pro- 
bably be  required.  If  so,  we  hope  Aat  ereff 
paragraph  will  be  revised,  and  that  every  dile 
and  statement  of  fact  about  wbidi  there  ud  be 
the  smallest  doubt  will  be  carefully  verified. 

To  Addison  himself  we  are  bound  by  a  sen- 
timent as  much  like  affection  as  any  senliMat 
can  be,  which  is  in^ired  by  one  whohasbeei 
sleeping  a  hundred  and  twenty  years  in  Weil- 
minster  Abbey.  We  trust,  however,  thst  tkb 
feeling  will  not  betray  ns  into  that  Mject  iU- 
lattT  which  we  have  often  had  occasion  to  re- 
prenend  in  others,  and  which  seldom  faih  te 
make  both  the  idolater  and  the  idol  ridicaloas- 
A  man  of  genius  and  virtue  is  hut  a  man.  M 
his  powers  cannot  be  equally  developed;  aor 
can  we  expect  from  him  perfect  self-knowledge- 
We  need  not,  therefore,  hesitate  to  admit  tW 
Addison  has  left  us  some  compositioas  whick 
do  not  rise  above  mediocrity,  some  hcmt 
poems  hardly  equal  to  Pamell  a,sOBweiiticiiB 
as  superficial  as  Dr.  Blair's,  aa^  a  tnge^iet 
very  much  better  than  Dr.  Johnson's.   »  ii 

E raise  enough  to  say  of  a  writer,  that  ia  a 
igh  department  of  literature,  in  iniich  mej 
eminent  writers  have  dtstincnishped  Jhanueho, 
be  has  had  no  equal;  and  this  may  with 
justice  he  said  of^  Addison. 

As  a  man,  he  may  not  have  deserved  tke 
adoration  which  he  received  from  those  who, 
bewitched  by  his  fascinating  society,  aad  it- 
debted  lor  all  the  comforts  of  Hfe'to  his  ^ 
nerous  and  delicate  friendship,  worshiwed  W 
nightly,  in  his  favourite  temple  at  Bottsa'a 
But,  after  full  enquiry  and  inqMurtial  reflectjoi^ 
we  have  long  been  convinced,  diat  he  deteryea 
as  much  love  and  esteem  as  can  be  jostly  date- 
ed  by  any  of  our  infirm  and  erring  race.  Sose 
blemishes  may  undoubtedly  be  detected  is  Us 
character;  bat  the  more  carefully  it  isexaMB- 
ed,  the  more  will  it  appear,  to  use  the  plitN 
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^  tb«  oM  anatomists,  Maud  in  th«  noble  parts 
—free  from  alt  taint  of  perfidy,  of  cowardice, 
of  cnelty,  of  ingratitade,  of  envy.  Men  may 
eanly  be  naned.  in  whom  some  particnlar  good 

I  di^Mtion  has  been  more  conspicaoos  than  in 
AdosoB.  Bat  the  jnst  harmony  of  qualities, 
tbe  exact  temper  between  the  steni  and  ^ 
Inane  virtnes,  Ae  babitnal  obsertance  of 
erery  law,  not  only  of  moral  rectitade,  bnt  of 
Menu  grace  and  dignity,  distir^ish  him  from 
all  man  who  have  been  tried  by  ettnally  strong 
tenptations,  and  abont  whose  eonanct  we  pos- 
sess eqnally  full  information. 

Hia  rather  was  the  Rererend  Lancelot  Ad- 
disoi,  who,  thonth  ediipsed  by  his  more  ce- 
lebrated son,  made  some  figure  in  the  world, 
aod  occnpies  with  credit  two  folio  pages  in 
tbe  'Biographia  Britannica.'  Lancelot  was  sent 
up,  as  a  poor  scholar,  IVom  Westmoreland  to 
Qaeen's  College,  Oxford,  in  the  time  of  the 
CoRWionwealth;  made  some  progress  in  learn- 
ing; became,  like  most  of  his  fellow-stadents, 
a  violent  Royalist,  lampooned  the  heads  of  the 
vaiversity,  and  was  forced  to  ask  pardon  on 
his  boiwd  knees.  When  he  had  leh  college, 
be  earned  a  hamble  subsistence  by  reading  the 
UtQigy  of  the  fallen  Church,  to  the  families  of 
those  sturdy  aqniree  whose  manor-houses  were 
scattered  orer  the  Wild  of  Sussex.  After  the 

,  Seslomtiort,  hia  loyalty  was  rewarded  with  the 
post  of  obtain  to  the  garrison  of  DnnluA. 
When  DmUtii^  was  sold  to  France,  be  lost  his 
employment  But  Tangier  had  been  ceded  by 
Pormgal  to  England  as  part  of  the  marriage- 

Crtion  of  the  Infanta  Catharine:  and  to  Tangier 
neelot  Addison  was  sent.  A  more  miserable 
I  sitoation  can  hardly  be  conceived.  It  was  dif- 
I  ftcnlt  to  say  whether  the  unfortunate  settlers 
were  more  tormented  by  the  heats  or  by  the 
rains;  by  the  soldiers  within  the  wall  or  by 
the  Moors  without  it.  One  advaolage  the  chap- 
lain had.  Me  enjoyed  an  excellent  o^rtnnity 
of  studviog  the  history  »id  manners  of  Jews 
aad  Hahommedana;  and  of  (his  opportunity  he 
appears  to  have  made  excellent  ase.  On  his 
retom  to  England,  after  some  yean  of  banish- 
ment, he  published  an  interesting  volume  on  the 
Poli^  and  Religion  of  Barbary ;  and  tmother  on 
the  Hebrew  Customs,  and  the  State  of  Rabbi- 
nical Leaning.  He  rose  to  eminence  in  his 
profession,  and  became  one  of  the  royal  chap- 
lains, a  doctor  of  divimty,  archdeacon  of  Sa- 
lisbuy,  and  dean  of  Liehfteld.  it  is  said  that 
ne  would  have  been  nude  a  bishop  after  the 
ftevtdiition,  if  he  had  not  given  offence  to  the 
Government  by  strennonsly  opposing,  in  the 
Convocation  6f  1689,  the  liberal  policy  ofWil- 
liua  aod  Tillotson. 
la  lfl72,  not  long  after  Dr.  Addison's  re- 
from  Tangier,  his  son  Joseph  was  born. 
01  Joaeph's  childhood  we  know  liltle.  He 
learned  his  rudiments  at  schools  in  his  father's 
Bei^bonrhood,  and  was  then  sent  to  the  Charter 
Hoose.  Th«  anecdotes  which  are  popularly  re- 
nted abont  his  boyish  trioks,  do  not  harmonize 
very  well  with  what  we  know  of  his  riper 
y^n.  There  remains  a  tradition  that  he  was 
^ringleader  in  a  barring-ont;  and  another 
that  he  ran  away  from  school  and  hid 
■■swf  in  a  wood,  where  he  fed  on  berries 


and  slept  in  a  hollow  tree,  till  after  a  long 
search  ne  was  discovered  and  brought  home. 
If  these  stories  be  true,  it  would  be  curious  to 
know  by  what  moral  discipline  so  mntinona 
ud  enlmprising  a  lad  was  transformed  teto  the 
gentlest  and  most  modest  of  men. 

Wo  have  abundant  proof  that,  whatever  Jo- 
seph's pranks  may  have  been,  he  pursned  hia 
studies  vigorously  and  successfully.  At  fifteen 
he  was  not  only  fit  for  the  university,  bat  car- 
ried AiUier  a  classical  taste,  and  a  stodi  of 
learning  which  would  have  done  honour  to  a 
Master  of  Arts.  He  was  entered  at  Queen's 
College,  Oxford;  but  he  had  not  been  many 
months  there,  when  some  of  his  Latin  versos 
fell  by  accident  into  the  hands  of  Dr.  Lancaster, 
Dean  of  Magdalene  College.  The  young  scho* 
tar's  diction  and  versification  were  already  such 
as  veteran  professors  might  mvy.  Dr.  Lan- 
caster was  desirons  to  serve  a  boy  of  such 
promise :  nor  was  an  opportunity  long  wanting. 
The  Revolation  had  just  taken  place;  and  no- 
where had  it  been  hailed  with  more  delight 
than  at  Magdalene  College.  That  great  and 
opulent  corporation  had  been  treated  by  James, 
and  by  his  Chancellor,  with  an  insolence  audi 
injustice  which,  even  in  such  a  Prince  and  in  * 
such  a  Minister,  may  justly  excite  amazMuent 
and  which  bad  done  more  than  even  the  pro- 
secution of  the  Bishops  to  aliens  the  Church 
of  Ei^nd  from  the  throne.  A  president,  duly 
elected,  had  been  violently  expelled  iVom  his 
dwelling;  a  Papist  had  been  set  over  the  so- 
ciety by  a  royal  mandate:  the  Fellows  who, 
in  conformity  with  their  oaths,  refused  to  sub- 
mit to  this  usurper,  had  been  driven  forth  from 
their  anlet  cloisters  uid  gardens,  to  die  of  want 
or  to  live  od  charily.  But  the  day  of  redress 
and  retribution  speedily  came.  The  intruders 
were  ejected:  the  venerable  House  was  again 
inhabited  by  its  old  inmates;  learning  flonrisnod 
under  the  rule  of  the  wise  and  virtuous  Hough ; 
and  with  learning  was  united  a  mild  and  li- 
beral spirit  too  often  wanting  in  the  Princely 
Colleges  of  Oxford.  In  consequence  of  the 
troubles  through  which  the  society  had  passed, 
there  bad  been  no  election  of  new  membera 
during  the  year  1688.  In  1689,  therefore,  there 
was  twice  the  ordinary  number  of  vacancies; 
and  thus  Dr.  Lancaster  found  it  easy  to  pro- 
cure for  his  young  friend  admittance  to  the  ad- 
vantages of  a  foundation  then  graerally  esteemed 
the  wealthiest  in  Europe. 

At  Magdalene,  Addison  resided  during  ten 
years.  He  was,  at  first,  one  of  those  scholars  who 
are  called  demiea;  hut  was  subsequently  elected 
a  fellow.  His  college  is  still  proud  of  bis  nune; 
his  portrait  still  hangs  in  the  hall ;  and  strangers 
are  still  told  that  hts  favourite  walk  was  nnder 
the  elms  which  fringe  the  meadow  on  the 
banks  of  the  Cherwell.  It  is  said,  and  is  highly 

firobable,  that  he  was  distinguished  amon^  his 
ellow-students  by  the  delicacy  of  his  feeUngs  j 
by  the  shyness  of  his  maimers ;  and  by  the  as* 
sidnity  with  which  he  often  prolonged  his  stu- 
dies far  into  the  night.  It  is  certain  that  his 
reputation  for  sbili^  and  learning  stood  high. 
Many  years  later,  the  andeat  Doctors  of  Mag- 
dalene continned  to  talk  in  their  common  room 
of  his  boyish  compositions,  and  expressed  their 
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sorrow  that  do  oopv  of  egereiMS  so  rauiluUe 
bad  been  preserved. 

It  is  proper,  however,  to  remarit,  that  Miss 
Aikin  bu  committed  tbe  error,  very  pardonable 
in  a  lady,  of  overratiog  Addison's  classical  at- 
tainments. In  one  dqiartiDent  of  learning,  in- 
deed, his  proficiency  was  snch  as  it  is  hardly 

C)ssible  to  overrate.  His  knowledge  of  the 
atin  poets,  from  Lucretius  and  Cataflns  down 
to  Claudian  and  Pnidentius,  was  singularly 
exact  and  profound.  He  understood  them  tbo- 
ruugMy,  entered  into  their  spirit,  and  bad  the 
finest  and  most  discriminating  perceptioa  of  all 
their  peculiarities  of  style  and  melody;  iiay,he 
copied  their  manner  with  admirable  skill,  and 
surpassed,  we  think,  all  their  British  imitators 
who  had  preceded  him,  Buchanan  and  Milton 
alone  excepted.  This  is  high  praise;  and  beyond 
Ibis  we  cannot  with  justice  go.  It  is  clear  that 
Addison's  serious  attention,  during  his  residence 
at  the  university,  was  almost  entirely  concen- 
trated on  Latin  poetry ;  and  that,  if  be  did  not 
wholly  neglect  other  provinces  of  ancient  li- 
terature, he  vouchsafed  to  them  only  a  cursory 
glance.  He  does  not  appear  to  have  attained 
more  thm  an  ordinary  acquaintance  with  the 
political  and  moral  writers  of  Rome;  nor  was 
his  own  Latin  prose  by  any  means  equal  to  his 
Latin  verse.  His  knowledge  of  Greek,  thonsh 
doubtless  such  as  was,  in  bis  time,  thougnt 
respectable  at  Oxford,  was  evidently  less  than 
that  which  many  lads  now  carry  away  every 
year  from  Eton  and  Rugby.  A  muiute  examina- 
tion of  his  works,  if  we  had  time  to  make 
such  an  examination,  would  fully  bear  out  these 
remarks.  We  will  briefly  advert  lo  a  few  of 
the  facts  on  which  our  judgment  is  grounded. 

Great  praise  is  due  to  the  Notes  which  Ad- 
dison appended  to  his  version  of  the  second 
and  third  books  of  the  MeUmorphoses.  Yet 
those  notes,  while  they  show  him  to  have  been, 
in  his  own  domain,  an  accomplished  scholar, 
show  also  how  confined  that  domain  was.  They 
are  rich  inapposite  references  to  Virgil, Statins, 
and  Claudian;  but  they  contain  not  a  single 
illustration  drawn  from  the  Greek  poets.  Now, 
if,  in  the  whole  ,  compass  of  Latin  literature, 
there  be  a  passage  which  stands  in  need  of 
illustration  drawn  from  the  Greek  poets,  it  is 
the  story  of  Pentbeos  in  the  third  book  of  the 
Metamorphoses.  Ovid  was  indebted  for  that  story 
to  Euripides  and  Theocritos,  both  of  whom  he 
has  sometimes  followed  minutely.  But  neither 
to  Euripides  nor  to  Theocritus  does  Addison 
make  the  faintest  allusion;  and  we,  therefore, 
believe  that  we  do  not  wrong  him  by  suppos- 
ing that  he  had  little  or  no  knowledge  of  their 
works. 

His  travels  in  Italy,  again,  abound  withclas- 
sical  quotations,  happily  introduced;  but  his 
quotations,  with  scarcely  a  single  exception, 
are  taken  from  Latin  verse.  He  draws  more 
illustrations  from  Ausonius  «kd  Hanilins  than 
from  Cicero.  Even  his  notions  of  the  political 
and  military  affairs  of  Uie  -'Romans  seem  to  be 
derived  from  poets  and  poetasters.  Spots  made 
memorable  bv  events  wnich  have  changed  the 
destinies  of  the  world,  and  have  been  worthily 
recorded  by  great  historians,  luring  to  his  mind 
only  scraps  of  some  ancient  Pye  or  Hayley.  In 


the  gorge  of  the  Apeonines  he  natntalty  r^ 
members  the  hardships  which  Hannibal's  tmy 
endured,  and  proceeos  to  cite,  not  the  aatbealw 
narrative  of  Polybios,  not  the  picturesque  wu- 
rative  of  Livy,  but  the  languid  bexametan  d 
Silius  Italicus.  On  the  banks  of  the  Rubioaa 
he  never  thinks  of  Plutarch's  lively  deacriptiw; 
or  of  the  stem  conciaeness  of  the  C«uMn> 
taries ;  or  of  these  letters  to  Atticns  which  it 
forcibly  express  the  altersatioas  of  hope  aad 
fear  in  a  sensitive  mind  at  a  great  crisis.  Ilii 
only  authority  far  the  wtata  of  the  civil  mr 
is  Lucan. 

All  the  best  aneient  works  eit  at  Rsm 
and  Florence  are  Greek.  Addison  saw  ihea, 
however,  without  recalling  one  single  vena  of 
Pindar,  of  Callimaclius,or  of  the  Attic  dramatiat^ 
but  they  hrouht  to  his  recollection  innnnmUe 
passages  in  Horace,  Juvenal,  Statins,  and  Grid. 

The  same  may  be  »aid  of  the  'Treatise  « 
Medals.'  In  that  pleasing  work  vre  find  aboat 
three  hnndred  passages  extracted  with  grot 
judgment  from  the  Roman  poets;  but  we  i» 
not  recollect  a  single  passage  taken  from  a^ 
Roman  orator  or  lustorian;  and  we  are  coa> 
fident  that  not  a  line  is  que.  fnwn  any  Qntk 
writer.  No  person  who  nad  tti»tved  ul  bis  ia- 
formation  on  the  subject  of  medals  fromAddiioa, 
would  suspect  that  the  Greek  coins  wm  ia 
historical  interest  equal,  and  in  beauty  ef  exM»- 
tion  far  superior  to  those  of  Rome. 

If  it  were  necessary  to  find  any  farther  pieof 
th^t  Addison's  classica'  knowledfe  was  omuwd 
within  narrow  limits,  iu^<.  proof  would  be  fiu- 
nisbed  by  his  'Essay  on  the  Evidences  of(^ia- 
lianity.'  The  Roman  poets  throw  little  or  at 
light  on  the  litenuy  and  historical  queitieaf 
which  he  is  under  the  necessity  of  exaoutiag 
in  that  Essay.  He  is,  therefore  left  complete 
in  the  dork ;  and  it  is  melancholy  to  s«e  bow 
helplessly  he  gropes  his  way  from  blunder  ti 
blunder.  He  assigns  as  grounds  for  bis  reikiM 
belief,  stories  as  absui^  as  that  of  tbe  Cock' 
Lane  ghost,  and  forgeries  as  rank  as  Irdaad'i 
'Vortigem;'  puts  faith  in  the  lie  about  tbe 
thundering  legion;  is  convinced  that  T^crins 
moved  the  senate  to  admit  Jesos  among  the 

tods;  and  pronounces  the  letter  of  AgMW 
Jng  of  Edessa  to  be  a.  record  of  great  at* 
tfaority.  Nor  were  these  errors  the  eff*  <" 
superstition ;  for  to  sqwrstition  Addiaon  ww  ky 
no  means  prone.  Tbe  truth  is  that  he  was  wrii- 
iiig  about  what  be  did  not  understand. 

Miss  Aikin  has  discovered  a  letter,  fromwhica 
it  appears  that,  ndiile  Addisou  resided  at  Oxfoid. 
he  was  one  of  several  writers  whom  the  book- 
sellers engaged  to  make  an  English  versioa  of 
Herodotus;  and  she  infers  that  he  mast  bara 
been  a  good  Greek  scholar.  We  can  allow  fW 
liule  weight  to  this  argument,  when  we  coosidtt 
that  his  fellow-labourers  were  to  have  be« 
Boyle  and  Blaclunore. 

Boyle  is  remembered  chiefly  as  the  atmm 
author  of  tbe  wont  book  on  Greek  bistorraBi 
philology  that  ever  was  printed;  and  tha  bock, 
bad  as  it  is,  Boyle  was  unable  to  F?"?* 
without  help.  Of  Blackmore's  attaimDcetsinnc 
ancient  tongues,  it  may  be  sufficient  to 
in  his  prose,  he  has  confounded  an  MfMim 
with  an  apophthegm,  aDdlh«twhenrinhuna<> 
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ke  treato  of  elacsical  subjects,  his  habit  is  to 
regale  his  nadets  widi  foor  false  quantities  to 

^bable  that  the  clasaicd  acqnirements 
of  AdduoQ  were  of  as  mnch  service  to  him  as 
if  titj  had  been  more  exiendve.  The  world 
generally  gives  its  admiration,  not  to  the  roan 
who  does  what  nobody  else  even  attempts  to 
do,  bat  to  the  man  who  does  best  what  mnl- 
titades  do  well.  Bentley  was  so  immeasarably 
superior  to  all  the  other  scholars  of  his  time 
tut  very  few  amoof;  them  coold  discover  his 
SDoerionty.  6i)t  ^he  accomplishment  in  which 
AadisoD  excelled  his  contemporaries  was  then, 
as  it  u  DOW,  highly  valued  and  usiduoasly 
caltiTatedatall  English  seats  of  learnins.  Every 
body  iriw  had  been  at  a  public  school  bad 
written  Latin  verses;  many  had  written  such 
verses  with  tolerable  soecess;  and  were  qnite 
ible  to  appreciate,  thouch  by  no  means  able 
to  rival,  the  skill  with  which  Addison  imitated 
Viryil.  His  lines  on  the  Barometer,  and  the 
BowHog-Oreen,  were  apptanded  by  hundreds, 
to  whom  the  'Dissertation  on  the  Epistles  of 
Pkalaris'  was  as  unintelligible  as  ue  hiero- 
^2J>hics  on  an  obelisk. 

Vnity  of  s^le,  and  an  easy  flowof  nambers, 
an  common  to  all  Addison's  Lttin  poems.  Our 
Ctvourite  piece  is  the  Baule  of  the  Cranes  and 
INgmies;  for  in  that  piece  we  discern  a  gjeam 
of  the  fancy  and  humour,  which  many  years 
later  enlivened  thousands  of  breakfast  tables. 
Swift  boasted  that  he  was  never  known  to  steal 
i  hint ;  aod  he  certainly  owed  as  little  to  bis 
predecessors  as  any  modem  writer.  Yet  we 
cannot  help  suspecting  that  he  borrowed,  per- 
•»ps  nnconsciously,  one  of  the  happiest  touches 
in  his  Voyace  to  Lilliput  from  Addison's  verses. 
Let  our  readers  judge. 

*ne  Emperor,'  snrs  Gulliver,  'is  taller  by 
About  Ae  breadth  <or  my  nail  than  any  of  his 
'court,  which  alrae  is  enough  to  strike  an  awe 
'into  the  beholders.' 

AboQt  thir^  years  before  Gulliver's  travels 
appeared,  AddisMi  wrote  these  lines:— 

'iSHqie  aeiea  Inter  mediu  iiese  aidilu  Infert 
P>-giieailam  doctor,  qui,  najestate  vereBdns, 
lacessaqne  gravis,  roliquos  auperemlnet  onuea 
Mvle  figantM,  medianqao  exswslt  In  olnaB.* 

■  Latin  poems  of  Addison  were  greafly 
ata  justly  admired  both  at  Oxford  aod  Cam* 
bridge,  liefore  his  name  had  ever  been  heard 
by  wits  who  thronged  Ae  eoflSee-houses  round 
Drary-Lane  theatre.  In  histwenW-second  year, 
be  ventured  to  appear  before  the  public  as  a 
writer  of  English  verse.  He  addressed  some 
complimentary  Hoes  to  Dryden,  who,  aAer  manv 
triampha  and"^  many  reverses,  had  at  length 
readied  a  secure  and  lonely  eitainence  among 
Ae  lit  'raiT  men  of  that  age.  Dryden  appears 
to  have  been  moch  gratified  by  the  young 
scholar's  praise;  and  an  interchange  of  civilities 
ud  good  offices  followed.  Addison  was  probably 
nfrodoced  by  Bryden  to  Cougreve,  and  was 
^tamly  presented  by  Congreve  to  Charles 
MmMagn,  ^o  was  then  Chancellor  of  the 
Kxehequer,  and  leader  fthe'Whig  party  in  ''  e 
House  of  Commons. 
At  this  line  Addiaon  aeeoud  inclined  to  devote 


himself  to  poetry.  He  publuhed  a  translation  of 

Ert  of  the  fourai  Oeorgic,  Lines  to  King  WiU 
m,  and  other  performances  of  equd  value ; 
that  is  to  aay,  of  no  value  at  all.  But  in  AoM 
days,  the  pnblic  was  in  the  habit  of  receirfaig 
with  applause,  pieces  which  would  now  have 
little  chance  of  obtaining  the  Newdigate  prixe, 
or  the  Sealtmian  prize.  And  the  reason  is  ob- 
vious. The  heroic  couplet  was  then  the  favourite 
measure.  The  art  of  arranging  words  in  that 
measure,  so  that  the  lines  may  flow  smoothly, 
that  the  accents  mav  fall  correctly,  that  the 
rhymes  may  strike  tne '  ear  strongly,  and  that 
there  may  be  a  pause  at  the  end  of  eveir 
distich,  is  an  art  as  mechanical  as  that  of  meno- 
ing  a  kettle,  or  shoeing  a  hoiM;  and  may  be 
learned  by  any  haman  being  who  has  sense 
enough  to  learn  any  thing.  But,  like  other 
mechanical  arts,  it  was  gradually  improvAl  by 
means  of  muiy  experiments  and  many  failures. 
It  was  reserved  for  Pope  to  discover  the  trick, 
to  make  himself  complete  master  of  it,  and  to 
teach  it  to  every  body  else.  From  the  time 
when  his  'Pastorals',  appeared,  heroic  versifica- 
tion became  matter  of  rule  and  compass;  and, 
before  long,  all  artists  were  on  a  level.  Hundreds 
of  dnnces  who  never  blundered  on  one  happy 
thought  or  expression  were  able  to  write  reams 
of  couplets  which,  as  far  as  euphony  was  con< 
cemed,  coald  not  be  distingnisned  from  those 
of  Pope  himself,  and  which  very  clever  writers 
of  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second— Rochester, 
for  example,  or  Marvel,  or  Oldham— would  have 
contemplated  with  admiring  despair. 

Ben  JonsoQ  was  a  great  man,  Hoole  a  very 
small  man.  But  Hoole,  coming  after  Pope,  had 
learned  how  to  manufacture  decasyllabic  verses; 
aod  poured  them  forth  by  thousands  and  tens 
of  thousands,  all  as  well  turned,  as  smoioth, 
and  as  like  each  other  as  the  blocks  which 
have  passed  through  Mr.  Bmnell's  mill,  in  the 
dockyard  at  Portsmouth.  Ben's  heroic  couplets 
resemble  blocks  mdely  hewn  out  by  an  un- 
practised hand,  with  a  blunt  hatchet.  Take  as 
a  specimen  his  translation  of  a  celebrated  pa» 
sago  in  the  ^neid:— 

'Tbls  child  our  parent  eartli,  stlrr'd  vp  with  iv'to 
OTall  thf  gods,  brought  forth,  and,  as  ■one  wrlt^ 
She  was  last  alstn  of  tiutt  giant  race 
That  aoaght  to  acale  Javo*!  court,  right  swift  ef 

pace, 

And  swifter  far  of  wing,  b  meoster  vast 
And  dreadfaL  Look,  feow  auay  plumes  are  placed 
On  her  tinge  corpm,  so  many  waking  ej-es 
Stick  uaderneatn,  and,  wlilcb  may  stranger  rise 
In  the  report,  at  many  toagnes  abe  wears.' 

Compare  with  these  jagged  mis-shapen  disticha 
the  neat  fabric  whichHoole's  machine  produces 
in  unlimited  abundance.  We  take  the  first  lines 
on  which  we  open  in  his  veraion  of  Tasso. 
They  are  neither  better  nor  worse  than  the 
rest:— 

'  0  thoD,  whoe'er  Uien  art^  whose  steps  are  led 
By  eheiee  or  late,  these  lonely  shores  to  tread, 
No  greater  wooden  east  or  west  oui  boast 
Than  yon  snail  island  on  the  pleasing  coast. 
If  e'er  thy  sight  would  blissful  scenes  explere, 
The  curent  paas,  and  seek  the  farther  shen.' 
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Evn  OBoe  die  time  of  Pope  ^ere  luw  been 
a  glut  of  lines  of  this  sort;  and  we  are  now 
as  little  disposed  to  admire  a  man  for  being 
able  to  write  them,  as  for  being  able  to  write 
his  name.  But  in  the  days  of  WUUam  the  Third 
such  versification  was  rare;  and  a  rhymer  who 
had  any  skill  in  it  pissed  for  a  great  poet; 
just  as  in  the  dark  ages  a  person  who  could 
write  bis  name  passed  for  a  great  clerk.  Ac- 
cordingly, Dufie,  Stepney,  Granville,  Walsh, 
and  others  whose  only  title  to  fame  was  that 
they  aaid  in  tolenble  metre  what  mi^t  have 
been  aa  well  said  in  prose>  or  what  was  not 
worth  saying  at  all,  were  honoured  with  marks 
of  distinction  which  ought  to  be  reserved  for 
Kenins.  With  these  Addison  must  have  ranked, 
if  he  had  not  earned  true  and  Ustiog  elory  by 
|»erformances  which  very  little  resemolea  lus 
juvenDe  poems. 

Drydeu  was  now  bwted  with  Virgil,  and  ob- 
tained from  Addison  a  critical  preface  to  the 
Georgics.  In  return  for  this  service,  and  for 
other  services  of  the  same  kind,  the  veteran 
poet,  in  the  postscript  to  the  tcandttiMk  of 
the  .£neid,  complimented  his  youif  friend 
with  peat  liberality,  aud  indeed  with  nore 
liberaliQr  than  sincerity.  He  affected  to  be 
afraid  dttt  his  own  performaace  wouM  Kot 
sustain  a  compwison  with  the  versira  of  the 
fourth  GeoTgic,  by  'the  most  iageniens  Mr.  Ad- 
dison of  Oxford.'  'After  his  bees,'  add«dDrv- 
den,  'my  later  awara  is  scarcely  'werth  the 
hiving. '  • 

The  time  had  now  arrived  when  it  was  ne- 
eessary  for  Addison  to  choose  a  calling.  Every 
tlsm^  aeened  to  point  his  course  towards  ttie 
cleneal  professioii.  His  habits  w«e  regular, 
his  o^Bions  orthodox.  His  college  had  large 
ecclesiastical  preferment  in  its  gift,  and  boasts 
that  it  has  given  at  least  one  bishop  to  almost 
every  see  in  £neland.  Dr.  Lancelot  Addison 
held  an  honourable  place  in  the  Church,  and 
had  set  his  heart  on  seeing  his  son  a  clergyman. 
It  is  clear,  from  some  expressions  in  the  young 
man's  rhymes,  that  his  intention  was  to  take 
orders.  But  Charles  Montagu  interfered.  Mon- 
tagu had  first  brought  himself  into  notice  by 
VBises,  well  timed  aad  not  contemptibly  writt»i, 
bat  never,  we  duidi,  rising  above  mediocrity. 
Fortunately  for  binu«f,  and  for  his  country, 
he  early  quitted  poetry,  in  which  he  could  never 
have  attained  a  rank  as  high  as  that  of -Dorset 
or  Roscommon,  and  tuned  his  mind  to  oflleial 
aud  parHamentary  business.  It  is  written  that 
die  ingenious  person  who  undertook  to  instruct 
Rasselas,  prince  of  Abysinnia,  in  Ae  art  of 
flying,  ascended  an  eminence,  waved  his  wings, 
sprang  into  the  air,  and  instantly  dropped  into 
the  lake.  But  it  is  added  that  the  wings  which 
wercf  unable  to  support  him  tiiroi^  the  shy, 
bore  hun  up  effectually  as  soon  as  he  was  in 
the  water.  This  is  no  bad  type  of  the  fate  of 
Charles  Montagu,  and  of  men  like  him.  When 
he  attempted  to  soar  into  the  regions  of  poetical 
invention,  he  akooether  failed;  but,  as  soon  as 
he  had  descended  from  bis  eUiereal  elevation 

*  Him  Alklo  makM  tbls  coavUnait  altogellHr 
nnnwaniaCi  by  Baylnf  tfeat  It  waa  paid  ta  a  tcaat- 
latlaa  ef  tke  mmqvA  Oee«k»  0.  80^} 


into  a  lowor  and  greaser  eleiMit,  his  ttlmn 

instantly  raised  him  above  the  mass.  .  Hs  W- 
came  a  distinguished  finander,  debater,  covtin, 
and  puty  leadw.  He  atiU  retained  his  IM- 
ness  for  the  pursuits  of  his  eariy  days;  bat  ki 
showed  that  foadness,  no^by  wearying  the  pnk 
lie  with  his  own  feeble  performances,  bii  kj 
discovering  and  encouraging  literary  exieUeace 
in  others.  A  crowd  of  wits  and  poet%  wks 
would  easily  have  vawfuishcd  him  as  a  tarn- 
petitor,  revered  him  as  a  judge  and  a  patroL 
In  his  plans  for  the  encouragemeut  nflnitiii. 
he  was  cordially  si^orted  by  the  aHsM  im 
most  virtuous  of  bis  colleacnes,  theLordlct^ 
er  Somers.  Though  both  these  great  stalcwm 
had  a  sincere  love  of  letters,  it  was  Mt  uMj 
from  a  love  of  letters  that  they  were  desims 
to  enlist  youths  of  high  inlellectnal  qualiia- 
tions  in  the  public  service.  The  Bevohuoa 
altered  the  wbole  system  of  gevenmcnt.  Befoic 
that  event,  the  press  had  hem  controlled 
censors,  and  the  Parliament  had  sat  only  tm 
months  in  eight  ycwS.  Now  the  praiswasfa^ 
and  had  b^u  to  exercise  ODimcediated  iih 
flueoce  on  the  public  miod.  Pariiimwt  met 
annually  and  sat  long.  The  chirf  power  in  A* 
State  bad  passed  to  the  House  of  Coamsm 
At  such  a  conjunctnro,  it  was  natural  thatlilfr 
rary  and  oratorical  taleats  should  rise  iavahe. 
There  was  danger  that  a  govemmeat  which 
neglected  such  talents  mi^t  he  sahvntsd  \j 
them.  It  was,  therefore,  a  profound  and  en- 
lightened policy  which  led  Montagu  aad  Sobm 
to  attach  such  talents  to  the  Whig  party,  Vj 
the  strongest  ties  both  of  interest  and  «i  gra- 
titude. 

It  is  remariiable  that,  in  ■  nr ighhanring  fW' 
try,  we  have  recei^y  sem  ^mdar  ejects  loHinr 
from  similar  causes.  'Hie  Rev^otioa-  of  My 
1830,  established  Fcpreseulative  govemmeit  ia 
France.  The  men  of  letters  iaotaatly  rose  Is 
the  highest  importance  in  the  state.  At  lb> 
present  moment,  most  of  the  persons  whom  v« 
see  at  the  head  both  the  Adminlatratioo  sad 
of  the  Opposition  have  been  ProHliBssofS,  Hitis- 
rians.  Journalists,  Poets.  The  influence  of  the 
lilOTuy  class  in  England,  during  the  generatim 
n^ich  foUowed  Ae  Revolution,  was  great;  Ini 
by  no  means  so  great  as  it  has  lately  been  ia 
France.  For,  in  Englud,  Uie  aristoaracy  sf 
intellect  had  to  contend  with  ^  pewerfnlsad 
deeply  rooted  aristocracy  of  a  very  diffeMt 
kind.  France  has  no  Somersets  and  Sto«w»> 
buries  to  keep  down  her  Addiseos  aud  Faon. 

It  was  in  the  vear  16W,  whes  Addisea  hid 
just  completed  his  tweM^'eeveulh  year.  Ail 
the  course  of  his  life  was  fiaally  delmminBd, 
Both  the  great  tMefn  of  the  Ministnr  were  kiadlr 
disposed  towards  him.  la  politkaj  Mimons  he 
already  was,  what  he  oottmued  to  be  fla««^ 
life,  a  firm,  though  a  medeiale  Whig.  He  has 
adi^ssod  the  most  polished  and  wonm  « 
his  eariy  English  lines  to  Smnen;  aad  had  ds- 
dicaled  to  Mratagu  a  Latin  poem,  truly  Vap- 
Uan,  both  in  style  mid  rbythm,  «n  tte  peMt 
of  Ryswick.  The  wish  of  the  young  peefi 
friends  was,  it  should  seem,  to 
in  the  service  of  the  crown  abroad.  tfH 
an  intimate  knowled^  of  the  Freadi  lanpy 
was  a  ^nalifioatita  wdtspeBsaUe  to  a  di|v- 
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Mliil;  ttd  Ibis  qulifieatioD  Addison  had  not 
ic^iind.  It  vas,  thonfore,  thooeht  desirable 
bt  Im  sIodU  pass  some  tiine  on  the  ContiDeot 
■  preparins  hunself  Ibr  official  employmeot. 
lit  own  means  were  not  such  as  would  enable 
m  to  travel;  but  a  pension  of  L.300  a-^ear 
IB  procared  for  bim  by  the  iotferest  ol  (he 
Mi  Keeper.  It  seems  to  haTobeenapprclieitd- 
i  ibat  soBK  difBcnlty  mi^t  be  started  b\  the 
dm  of  Najedalene  College.  But  the  Chnncel- 
ir  trf"  the  Exchevaer  wrote  in  the  strongest 
nu  M  Uongh.  Tbe  State— such  was  the  pur^ 
art  «f  Monta^'s  letter— could  not  at  lliatttme, 
are  to  (he  Church  such  a  man  as  Addison. 
W  muty  bi^h  civil  posts  were  already  occii- 
rti  by  advealnrers,  who,  destitute  of  every 
bffal  art  and  sentiment,  at  once  pillaged  aiiu 
l|raced  the  country  which  they  pretended  to 
me.  It  had  become  necessary  to  recruit  for 
•  paWc  service  from  a  very  different  class, 
m  that  class  of  which  Addison  was  the  re- 
sestative.  The  close  of  the  Minister's  leUcr 
kremaihable.  *1  am  called,'  he  said,  *%n 
ktmy  of  the  Church.  But  1  will  never  do  it 
p  other  iiynry  than  keeping  Mr.  Addison  out 

kii  interference  was  successful:  and,  in  the 
met  of  1699,  Addison,  made  a  rich  man  by 
heuion,  and  still  retaining  his  rellowshtp, 
Kd  bu  beltfved  Oxford,  and  set  oat  on  his 
Hi.  He  crossed  from  Dover  to  Calais,  pro- 
Ihd  to  Paris,  and  was  received  there  with 
ll  kindness  and  politeness  by  a  kinsman  of 
ffiiend  Montagu,  Charles  Earl  of  Manchester, 
k  had  just  been  appointed  Ambassador  to 
I  C«nrt  of  France.  The  Countess,  a  Whig 
I  a  toast,  was  probably  as  gracious  as  hor 
4:  for  Addison  long  retained  an  agreeable 
Mlection  of  the  impression  which  she  at  this 
fc  made  on  him,  and,  in  some  lively  lines 
tita  on  the  glasses  of  the  Kit-Cat  club,  de> 
ftH  the  envy  which  her  cheeks,  glowing 
h  ibe  genuine  bloom  ofEngland,  had  excited 
pig  the  painted  beauties  of  Versailles. 
U«  XlV.  was  at  this  time  expiating  tbe 
hi  of  his  yonth  by  a  devotion  which  had 
''"M  in  reason,  and  bore  no  fruit  of  charity, 
ft  servile  literature  of  France  had  changed 
'character  to  suit  the  changed  character  of 
1  ffince.  No  book  appeared  that  had  not  an 
■of  sanctity.    Racine,  who  was  jnst  dead, 
passed  the  close  of  his  life  in  writing  sacred 
Ms;  and  Dacier  was  seeking  for  the  Alba- 
Iq  mysteries  in  Plato.  Add^n  described 
ttate  of  things  in  a  short  bat  livelv  and 
Kftl  letter  to  Montagu.    AnoAer  letter, 
tin  aboBi  the  same  ti^e  to  tbe  LoM  Keeper, 
nyti  d>e  strongest  assurances  of  gratitude 
siiaehntent.   *The  only  return  1  can  make 

E Lordship,'  said  Addison,  *will  be  to 
lyself  entirely  to  my  bosmess. '  With 
r  he  quittedParis  and  repaired  to  Blois; 
where  it  was  supposed  that  (he  French 
huge  was  spoken  in  its  highest  purity,  and 
WK  not  a  single  Englishman  could  be  found. 
P>  he  passed  some  montlis  plcisunily  and 
pMblj^.  Of  his  way  of  life  at  Blois,  one  of 
Psttociates,  an  Abhe  named  Philippoaux,  gave 
P^Mowt  to  Joseph  ^prace.  If  this  account 
I  •  n  trasted,  Addison  atudicd  much,  mnsed 


much,  talked  little,  had  fits  of  absence,  and 
either  bad  no  love  affairs,  or  was  too  diKreet 
to  confide  tlicm  to  the  Abb^.  A  man  who,  even 
when  surrounded  by  fellow-countrymen  and 
fellow -students,  had  always  been  remarkably 
shy  and  silent,  was  not  likely  to  be  loquacious 
in  a  foreign  tongue,  and  among  foreign  compa- 
nions. But  it  is  clear  from  Addison's  letters, 
some  of  which  were  long  after  published  in  the 
'Guardian,'  that,  while  be  appeared  to  be  ab- 
sorbed in  hb  own  meditations,  he  was  really 
observing  French  society  with  that  keen  and 
sly,  yet  not  ill-natured  side-glance,  which  was 
peculiarly  his  own. 

From  Ulois  he  returned  to  Paris:  and,  having 
now  mastered  the  French  language,  found  great 
pleasure  in  the  society  of  French  philosophers 
and  poets.  lie  gave  an  account,  in  a  letter  to 
Bisho|>  Hongh,  of  two  highly  interesting  con- 
versations, one  with  Nalbranche,  the  other  with 
Boiteau.  Malbrant^e  expressed  great  partiality 
for  the  English,  and  extolled  the  cenios  of 
Newton,  but  shook  fais  bead  when  Hobbes  was 
m«itioned,  and  was  indeed  so  unjust  as  to  call 
the  aottior  of  the  .*  Leviathan'  a  poor  silly  crea- 
ture. Addison's  modesty  restrained  Mm  from 
fully  relating,  in  his  letter,  tbe  circumstances 
of  his  introduction  to  Boileau.  Boileau,  liaving 
survived  the  friends  and  rivals  of  his  youth,  old, 
deaf,  and  melancholy,  lived  in  retirement,  seldom 
went  either  to  Court  or  to  the  Acadamv,  and 
was  almost  inaccessible,  to  strangers.  Of  the 
English  and  of  English  literature  he  knew  no- 
thing. He  had  hardly  heard  the  name  of  D^den. 
Some  of  our  countrymen,  in  the  warmth  of  their 
patriotism,  have  asserted  that  this  ignorance 
must  lave  been  affected.  We  own  that  we  see 
no  ground  for  such  a  supposition.  English 
literature  was  to  tbe  French  of  the  age  of 
Louis  XlV.  what  German  literature  was  to  our 
own  grandfathers.  Very  few,  we  suspect,  of 
the  accomplished  men  who,  sixty  or  seventy 
years  ago,  used  to  dine  in  Leicester  Square 
with  Sir  Joshua,  oratStreatham  with  Mrs.Thralc, 
had  tbe  slightest  notion  that  Wieland  was  one 
of  the  first  wits  and  poets,  and  Leasing,  beyond 
all  dispute,  the  first  critic  in  Europe.  Boileau 
knew  just  as  little  about  the  'Paradise  Lost,' 
and  about  'Absalom  and  Ahitophol;*  bat  he 
had  read  Addison's  Latin  poems,  and  admired 
them  greatly.  They  had  given  him,  he  said, 
quite  a  new  notion  of  the  state  of  learning  and 
laste  aniong  the  English.  Johnson  will  have 
it  that  these  praises  were  insincere.  'Nothing,' 
says  he,  '  is  belter  known  of  Boileau  tlian  that 
'he  had  an  iiyadteions  and  peevish  contempt 
'of  modern  Latin;  and  therefore  bis  profession 
'of  regard  was  probably  the  effect  of  his  civility 
'rather  than  approbation.'  Now,  nothing  is 
better  known  of  Boileau  than  that  he  was  sin- 
gularly sparing  of  compliments.  We  do  not 
remember  that  either  friendship  or  fear  ever 
induced  him  to  bestow  praise  on  any  composition 
vhich  be  did  not  approve.  On  literary  ques- 
tions, his  caustic,  dtsdainful,  and  self-conlident 
spirit  rebelled  against  that  authority  to  which 
every  thing  else  in  France  bowed  down.  He 
had  'the  spirit  to  tell  Louis  XlV.  firmly  and 
even  rudely,  that  his  Majesty  knew  nothing 
about  poetry,  and  admireiT  ^'erses  which  were 
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detestable.  W'luit  was  there  in  Addisos's  posi- 
tion that  conid  induce  the  satirist,  whose  stern 
and  Ihstidions  temper  had  been  the  dread  of 
two  generations,  to  tarn  sycovhmt  for  die  first 
and  last  time?  Nor  was  Boilean's  conleoipt 
of  modem  Latin  either  iiyudicioas  or  peevish. 
He  tboaghl,  indeed,  that  no  poem  of  the  first 
order  would  ever  be  written  in  a  dead  lan- 
guage. And  did  he  think  amiss  f  Has  not  the 
experience  of  centuries  confirmed  bis  opinion  ? 
Boileaa  also  thought  it  probable,  tb^,  in  the 
best  modem  Latin,  a  writer  of  the  Augustan 
age  would  have  delected  ludicrous  improprieties. 
And  who  can  think  otherwise?  What  modem 
scholar  can  honestly  declare  that  be  sees  the 
smallest  impurity  in  the  style  of  Liyy?  Yet  is 
it  not  certain  that,  iu  the  style  of  LtTV,  Pollio, 
who^e  taste  had  been  formed  on  the  banks  of 
the  Tiber,  detected  the  inelegant  idiran  of  the 
Po  ?  Has  any  modern  scholar  understood  Latin 
better  (ban  Frederic  the  Great  understood  French  i 
Yet  is  it  not  notoriotis  that  Frederic  the  Great, 
alter  reading,  speaking,  ^  writing  Froich,  and 
nothing  hut  French,  diiru^  more  than  half  a 
century  —  after  .unlearaing  his  mother  tongue 
ii  order  to  leara  French,  aAer  living  familiarly 
during  many  vears  with  French  asaoeiates  — 
could  not,  to  uie  last,  compose  in  French,  with- 
out imminent  risk  of  committtiu  some  mistake 
which  would  have  moved  a  smue  in  the  literary 
circles  of  Paris?  Do  we  believe  that  Erasmus 
and  Fracastorius  wrote  Latin  as  well  as  Or.  Robert- 
son and  Sir  Walter  Scott  wrote  English?  And 
are  there  not  in  the  Dtsaertatiou  on  India,  (the 
last  of  Dr.RobertSflu's  works,)  in  Waverley,  in 
Harmton,  Scotticisms  at  which  a  London  ap- 
prentice  would  laoj^f  But  does  it  follow, 
because  we  think  thus,  that  we  can  find  noduog 
to  admire  in  the  noble  alcaics  of  Grny,  or  in 
the  playful  elegiacs  of  Vincent  Bonnie  f  Sorely 
not.  Nor  was  Boileau  so  ignorant  or  tasteless 
as  to  be  incapable  of  appreciating  good  modern 
Latin.  In  the  very  letter  to  which  Johnson 
alludes,  Boileau  says —  'Ne  croyez  pas  ponr- 

*  tant  que  je  venille  par  Ik  bl&mer  les  vers  La- 
'tins  que  vous  m'avcz  envoy^  d'un  de  voa 
'illustres  acad^ciens.  Je  lea  ai  tronv^  fort 

*  beaux,  et  dignes  de  Vida  et  de  Sonnanar,  mais 
*nonpa8d'HoraceetdeVirgile.'  Several^ems, 
in  modem  Latin,  have  been  praised  by  Boileau 
quite  as  liberally  as  it  was  nis  habit  to  praise 
any  thing.  He  says,  for  example,  of  the  Pere 
Fraguier's  epigrams,  that  Calullos  serans  to  have 
come  to  life  again.  But  the  best  proof  that 
Boileau  did  not  fnel  the  ondisceruing  contempt 
for  modern  Latin  verses  which  has  been  im- 

Iuted  to  him.  is,  that  he  wrote  and  published 
.atin  verses  in  several  metres.  Indeed  it  hap- 
pens, curiously  enough,  that  the  most  severe 
censure  ever  pranonncM  by  him  on  modem 
Latin,  is  conveyed  i»  Latin  hexameters.  We 
sOnde  to  the  fragment  idiidi  be^ns^ 

'Quid  nnmerls  itemm  me  balbutirfl  LalInK 
Longe  Alpn  citn  natniu  de  patre  Slcambro, 

For  these  reasons  we  feel  assured  that  the 
praise  which  Boilean  bestowed  on  the  Machina 
GeiUaUmteSy  and  the  GeratM-Pygmaomaekia, 
was  sincere.   He  certainly  opened  himself  to 


Addisun  with  a  freedom  which  was  a  sare  a- 
dication  of  esteem.  Litecatnie  was  the  dirf 
sniigect  of  eonvera^on.  The  old  man  talked 
on  his  ftvourite  theme  much  and  wdl:  indeed, 
as  his  young  hearer  thought,  incoMparaUy  wcIL 
Boil  au  had  undonbtedly  soane  of  the  qialitiei 
of  a  great  critic.  He  wanted  imagination;  W 
he  had  strong  srase.  His  literary  code  was 
formed  on  narrow  principles;  but  in  apptjiag 
it,  he  showed  great  jod^ent  and  penetratioa. 
In  mere  style,  abstracts  from  the  ideas  af 
which  style  is  the  garb,  his  taste  was  exeeUeaL 
He  was  well  acquainted  with  the  great  Greek 
writers;  and,  though  unable  fully  ta  apprerian 
their  creative  miw,  adniied  tie  Mgealie  ii» 
plicity  of  their  manner,  sad  had  ieUBed  ftaa 
them  to  deqMse  bombast  and  tinsel.  It  is  easy,  ve 
think,  to  discowcr,  in  the  'Specter'  aM  the 
'  Guardian,'  traces  of  Ae  infloenc^  in  part  la- 
lutary  and  in  part  penucions,  which  me  mmi 
of  Boileau  had  o«  Oie  mind  ol  Addison. 

While  Addison  was  at  Paria,  an  enaC  teak 
place  which  made  that  capital  a 
residence  for  an  Englishman  and  a  Whig, 
second  of  the  name,  Kii^  of  Spain,  died:  — 
bequeathed  his  dominions  to  Philip,  Due  rf 
Aojfw,  a  younger  son  of  Ae  Danphm.  Tie 
King  of  France,  in  direct  vtolatioa  <rf'lH» 
gagements  him  with  Great  Britain  and  vilk 
the  Slates-General,  accepted  the  bemeal  «a 
behalf  of  hb  grandson.  The  house  ol  Bomfcoi 
was  at  the  sunnit  of  human  erondear.  Ea^ 
land  had  been  outwitted,  and  fonnd  herself  la 
a  situation  at  once  degrading  and  perilous.  Tke 
people  of  France,  not  presaging  tne  calanitia 
oy  which  they  were  destUKd  to  expiate  tke 
perfidy  of  their  sovereign,  wnt  mad  with  pri^ 
and  delight.  Every  man  looked  as  if  a  gieit 
estate  had  just  been  left  him.  *The  Fnaeh 
<  conversation,'  said  Addison,  *  becins  to  grew 
'insupportable;  that  which  was  before  thevaiB- 
'est  nation  in  the  world  is  now  worse  Ikia 
'  ever.'  Sick  of  ibe  arrogant  exultation  of  d« 
Parisians,  and  probably  foreseeing  that  the  peace 
between  France  and  England  could  not  m  of 
long  datatioo,  he  set  off  for  Italy. 

In  December  1700*  he  embarked  alHaneiilefc 


solstice.  Soon,  however,  he  enoonntered  om 
of  the  black  storms  of  the  Mediterranean,  ne 
captain  of  the  ship  gave  np  all  for  loat,  »»» 
confessed  himself  10  acapnchu  who  bapeenesta 
be  on  board.  The  English  heretic,  in  tne 
time,  fortified  binuelf  against  the  temn  ol 
death  with  devotions  of  a  very  different  i» 
How  strong  an  impression  this  perileoa  ^mpS* 
made  on  him,  appears  from  the  ode—  'Hot 
'are  thy  servants  blest,  O  Lordl'  whtcfc  ^ 
long  after  published  im  die  Spcctatw. 
some  days  of  discemfort  and  danger,  Adiiie> 

«  It  In  Ntranve  tbat  AMIsmi  akMli,  iaIftoM 

line  of  IiIk  travels,  hava  aitedated  Us 
from  Maiwllles  by  a  wkole  year,  u4  otUI 
strange  (hat  Ibis  iUp  vf  tbe  pen,  whick  larav* 
Ibe  whvle  narrative  into  Inextrieakle  cMh*>**> 
rit<Hilil  have  been  repeatei  fn  a  8icc*mtMi  of  c"- 
llann,  nuil  never  deteeted  by  Tkfcell  •>  ky  Hw* 
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«M  to  lud  al  SsTMia.  tmi  to  midte  his 
wtf,  over  moantains  where  ao  road  had  yet 
heea  hewn  oat  by  art,  to  the  city  of  Genoa. 

At  Genoa,  stUl  ruled  by  her  own  Doge,  and 
ky  the  nobles  whow  names  were  inscribed  on 
lier  Book  of  Gold,  Addison  made  a  short  stay. 
Be  adnired  the  narrow  streets  overhai^  by 
lone  lines  of  towerii^  palaces,  the  walls  rich 
win  frescoes,  the  gorgeons  temple  of  the  An- 
niciatian,  and  the  tapestries  whereon  were 
raeofded  the  long  glories  of  the  house  of  Doria. 
Tbenoe  he  hastened  to  Blilan,  where  he  ctin- 
templated  the  Gothic  magnificence  of  the  ca- 
theoral  «idk  more  wonder  than  pleasure.  He 
passed  Lake  Benacns  while  a  gale  was  blowing, 
and  saw  the  waves  raging  as  they  raged  when 
Virgil  looked  ajpon  diem.  At  Venice,  then  the 
uyest  spot  in  Europe,  the  traveller  spent  the 
Csfnival,  the  gayest  season  of  the  year,  in  the 
■idst  of  masques,  dances,  and  serenades  llere 
he  wat  at  onoe  diverted  and  provoked,  hy  die 
absurd  dcaauUie  jtieees  iriiich  then  disgraced 
(he  Italian  stage.  To  one  of  those  pieces,  however, 
he  was  indeMed  for  a  valuable  bint  He  was 
present  when  a  ridiculetis  play  on  the  death 
of  Cato  was  performed.  Cato,  it  seems,  was 
in  love  with  a  daughter  of  Scipio.  The  lady 
bad  given  her  heart  to  Cassar  The  rejected 
lover  determined  to  destroy  .himself.  He  ap< 
soared  seated  in  his  library,  a  dagger  in  his 
Mud,  a  Plutarch  uid  a  Tasso  before  him:  and, 
ia  this  position,  he  immoonced  a  soliloquy  he- 
fere  he  atnick  ike  blow.  We  are  surprised 
that  so  remarkahle  a  circumstance  as  Ais  should 
kive  escaped  tke  notice  of  all  Addison's  bio- 
giwhers.  Iliere  cannot,  we  conceive,  he  die 
■aallest  doubt  that  this  scene,  in  sinle  of  its 
>b«ir£ties  and  anachronisms,  struck  die  tra- 
veller's imaginalion,  and  suggested  to  him  the 
tboD^t  of  bringing  Cato  on  the  English  stage 
\t  is  well  known  that  about  this  time  he  began 
his  traeedy,  and  that  he  finished  the  first  four 
ads  bdore  kc  returned  to  England. 

On  his  wny  from  Venice  to  Rome,  he  was 
drawn  some  miles  out  of  the  beaten  road,  by 
a  wish  to  see  the  smallest  independent  state 
m  Europe.  On  a  rock  where  the  snow  still 
uy,  though  the  Italian  spring  was  now  far  ad- 
nnced,  was  perched  the  litile  fortress  of  San 
Marino.  The  roads  which  led  to  the  secluded 
tawa  were  so  bad  that  few  travellers  had  ever 
>^ited  it,  and  none  had  ever  pnbli^ed  an  ac- 
esant  of  it  Addison  could  not  suppress  agood- 
aalared  smile  at  the  simple  manners  and  in- 
stitQtions  of  this  singular  communitv.  But  he 
^worved,  with  the  eaultation  of  a  "Whig,  that 
the  rude  monntaia  tract  which  formed  the  ter* 
ffy^y  of  the  republic,  swarmed  with  an  honest, 
«khy,  and  contented  peasantry;  while  the 
nch  plain  which  surrounded  the  metropolis  of 
jTiI  and  ^iritual  tyranny,  was  scarely  less 
''ttolate  duui  the  nncleared  wilds  of  America. 

At  Rone,  Addison  remained  on  his  first  visit 
<nv  long  enough  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  St.  Pe- 
wrs,  and  of  the  Pantheon.  His  haste  is  the 
■ow  extraordinary,  because  the  Holv  Week 
***  dose  at  hand.  He  has  given  no  hurt  which 
^^^le  us  to  pronounce  why  he  chose  to 
jfy  from  a  spectacle  which  every  year  allures 
■lOM  distant  regions  persons  of  lar  less  taste 


aad  sensiUUty  than  his.  Possibly,  traTdllng, 
aa  he  did,  at  the  charge  of  a  Govemraeot  dis* 
tinguished  hy  its  enmity  to  the  Church  of  Rome, 
he  may  have  thought  inat  it  would  be  impru- 
dent in  him  to  assist  at  the  roost  magnificent 
rile  of  that  church.  Hany^  eyes  would  be  upon 
him;  and  be  might  find  it  dilBcnlt  to  behave 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  give  offence  neither  to 
his  patrons  in  England,  nor  to  those  among 
wkom  he  resided.  Whatever  his  motives  may 
have  been,  he  tamed  his  back  on  dw  most 
angnst  and  afltocUng  cerenkoi^  which  is  known 
among  men,  and  posted  along  the  Appian  way 
to  Nwles. 

Naples  was  then  destitute  of  what  are  now, 
pertiaps,  its  chief  attractions.  The  lovely  bay 
and  tne  awful  mountain  were  indeed  there. 
But  a  fimn-house  stood  on  the  theatre  of  Her- 
culaneum,  and  rows  of  vines  grew  over  the 
streets  of  Pompeii.  The  temples  of  Psestani 
had  not  indeed  been  hidden  iron  the  eye  of 
man  by  any  great  convulsion  of  nature;  but, 
strange  to  say,  (heir  existence  was  a  secret 
even  to  artists  and  antiquaries.  Though  situated 
within  a  few  hours'  journey  of  a  great  capital, 
where  Salvator  had  not  long  bMore  painted, 
and  where  Vico  was  then  lecturing,  those  noble 
remains  were  as  little  known  to  kurope  as  the 
ruined  cities  overgrown  by  the  forests  of  Yu- 
catan. What  was  to  be  seen  at  Naples,  Ad- 
dison saw.  He  climbed  Vesuvius,  explored  the 
tunnel  trf  Posilipo,  and  wandered  among  the 
vines  and  almond-trees  of  Capreie.  But  neither 
the  wonders  of  nature,  nor  tnose  of  art,  could 
so  occupy  his  attention  as  to  prevent  him  from 
noticing,  dwragh  cursorily,  the  abuses  of  the 
government  and  the  misery  of  the  people.  The 
great  kingdom  which  had  just  desc4*iided  to 
Philip  V.  waa  in  a  state  ol  paralytic  dotage. 
Even  Castile  and  Arragon  were  sunk  in  wretched- 
ness. Yet,  compared  with  the  Italian  deueoden- 
cies  of  the  Spuiish  crown,  Castile  and  Arragon 
might  be  calfed  prosperous.  It  is  clear  that  all 
the  observations  which  Addison  made  in  Italy 
tended  to  eonflnn  him  in  the  political  opinions 
which  he  had  adopted  at  home  To  tke  last, 
he  always  spoke  of  foreign  travel  as  the  best 
cure  for  Jacobilism.  In  his  Freeholder,  the 
Tory  fox  hunter  asks  what  travelling  is  good 
for,  except  to  teach  a  man  to  jabber  French, 
and  to  talk  against  passive  obe^ence. 

From  Naples,  Addison  returned  to  Rome  by 
sea,  along  the  coast  which  his  favourite  Vitgd 
had  celebrated.  The  felucca  passed  (he  head- 
land where  the  oar  and  trumpet  were  placed 
by  die  Trojan  adventurers  on  die  tomb  of  Mi- 
senus,  and  anchored  at  night  under  die  shelter 
of  die  fabled  promontory  of  Circe.  The  voyage 
ended  in  the  Tiber,  still  overhung  with  dark 
verdure,  and  still  tnrpid  with  yellow  sand,  as 
when  it  met  the  eyes  of  jEoeas.  From  the 
ruined  port  of  Ostia,  the  stranger  hurried  to 
Rome;  and  at  Rome  he  remained  during  those 
hot  and  sicklv  months  when,  even  in  the  Au- 
gustan age,  all  who  could  make  their  escape 
fled  from  mad  dogs  and  from  streets  black  with 
fiuexab,  to  gather  the  first  figs  of  the  season 
in  &e  conotry.  It  is  probable  that  when  ho, 
long  after,  poured  forth  in  verse  his  gratitude 
to  dw  Providence  whidi  had  mabled^  him  to 
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brcatbe  onbart  in  Uinted  ftir,  he  was  (hiakiiic 
nl  the  Aoguftl  and  September  which  he  pMsea 
at  Rome. 

U  was  Dot  till  the  latter  end  of  October,  that 
he  tore  himself  away  from  the  masterpieces  of 
ancient  and  modem  art,  which  are  collected  in 
the  city  so  long  the  mistress  of  the  world.  He 
then  journeyed  northward,  passed  through  Sienna, 
and  for  a  moment  forgot  hts  prejudices  in  favour 
of  classic  architecture  as  he  looked  on  the 
magnificent  cathedral.  At  Florence  he  spent 
some  days  with  the  Duke  of  Shrewsbury,  who^ 
cloyed  with  the  pleasures  of  ambition,  and  im* 

fiatient  of  its  pains,  fearing  both  parties,  and 
oving  neither,  had  determined  to  hide  in  an 
Italian  retreat,  talents  andaccomplisbmeotswhichf 
if  they  had  been  united  with  fixed  principles 
and  citU  courage,  might  have  made  him  the 
foremost  man  of  his  age.  These  days,  we  are 
told,  {passed  pleasantly;  and  we  can  easily  be- 
lieve it.  For  Addison  was  a  delightful  com- 
panion  when  he  was  at  his  ease ;  and  the  Duke, 
though  he  seldom  forgot  that  he  waa  a  Talbot, 
had  the  invaluable  art  of  patting  at  ease  all 
who  came  near  him. 

Addison  gave  some  time  to  Florence,  and 
ewecially  to  the  sculptures  in  the  Mosenm, 
Which  he  preferred  even  to  those  of  the  Va- 
tican. He  then  pursued  hisjouraey  through  a 
country  in  which  the  nvagea  of  the  last  war 
were  still  diseemible,  and  in  which  .all  men 
were  looking  forward  with  dread  to  a  still 
fiercer  conflict  Eugene  bad  already  descended 
from  the  Rbsetian  Alps,  to  dispute  with  Clattnat 
the  rich  plain  of  Lombardy.  The  faithless  ruler 
of  Savoy  was  still  reckoned  among  the  allies 
of  Louis.  England  had  not  yet  actuallv  de- 
clared war  against  France.  But  Manchester 
had  left  Paris;  and  the  negotiations  ubirh  pro- 
duced the  Grand  Alliance  against  the  house  of 
Bourbon,  were  in  progress.  Under  sncli  cir- 
cumstances, it  was  desirable  for  an  English 
traveller  to  reach  neutral  ground  without  delay. 
Addison  resolved  to  cross  Mont  Cenis.  It  was 
December;  and  the  road  vras  very  different 
irom  that  which  now  reminds  the  stranger  of 
the  power  and  genius  of  Napoleon.  The  win- 
ter, however,  was  mild,  and  the  passage  was, 
for  those  times,  easy.  To  this  journey  Addison 
alluded  when,  in  the  ode  which  we'  have  al- 
ready quoted,  be  said  that  for  him  the  Divine 
Goodness  had  'warmed  the  hoary  Alpine 
hUls.' 

It  was  in  the  midst  of  eternal  snow  that  he 
composed  his  Epistle  to  his  friend  Montagu, 
now  Lord  Halifax.  That  Epistle,  once  widely 
renowned,  is  now  known  only  to  carious 
readers;  and  will  hardly  be  considered  by  those 
to  whom  it  is  known  as  in  any  perceptible  de- 
gree heightening  Addison's  famQ.  It  is,  however, 
decidedly  superior  to  any  English  composition 
which  he  had  previously  published.  Nay,  we 
think  it  ijnite  as  good  as  any  poem  in  neroic 
metre  which  appeared  during  the  interval  be- 
tween the  death  of  Dr}-dcnand  the  publication 
of  the  *  Essay  on  Criticism.'  If  contains  passages 
as  good  as  uic  second-rate  passages  of  Pope, 
and  would  have  added  to  the  reputation  of 
PameU  or  Prior. 

But,  whatever  he  the  literary  merits  or  de- 


fects of  the  Dpistle,  it  imdoid>tedly  does  homm 
to  the  principles  and  spirit  of  the  author.  Ha- 
lifax bad  DOW  nothing  to  give.  He  had  fallei 
from  power,  had  been  held  up  to  obloquy,  ha4 
been  impeached  by  die  Howe  of  Commons;  and, 
though  his  Peen  had  dismissed  the  tmpeacfannit,* 
had,  as  it  seemed,  litde  chance  of  ever  again  filing 
high  office.  The  Epistle,  written  atswhatiae, 
is  one  among  many  proofa  that  there  was  no 
mixture  of  cowardice  or  meanness  in  the  siuvitj 
and  moderation  which  distingai^ed  Addisoi 
from  all  the  other  public  men  of  those  steniy 
times. 

At  Geneva,  the  traveller  learned  that  a  partid 
change  of  ministrv  had  taken  place  in  Ei^Jasi 
and  that  the  Earl  of  Manchester  bad  beco«e 
leeretary  of  state. Manchester  exerted  hiraadT 
to  serve  his  young  friend,  it  was  Uiougltf  ad- 
visable that  u  Ei^sli^  agent  should  be  wem 
the  person  of  Eugene  in  Italy:  and  Addisaa, 
whose  diplomatic  education  was  now  fiiiihfd, 
was  the  man  selected.  He  wfts  prepariog  to 
enter  on  his  hononrable  functions,  whea  all 
his  prospects  were  for  a  time  dniMned  by  Ae 
death  of  William  111. 

Anne  bad  long  felt  a  strong  aversion,  per 
sonal,  political,  andreligious.  to  the  Whig  party. 
That  aversion  appeared  in  the  first  measom  sT 
her  reign.  Mancnester  was  deprived  of  the  aeal^ 
after  he  had  held  them  only  n  few  imka. 
Neither  Sonera  nor  Halilkx  was  sworn  of  dw 
Privy  Council.  Addison  diared  the  fate  otik 
three  patrons.  His  hopes  of  employment  in  Ae  • 
public  service  were  at  an  end;  bis peosioo  was 
stopped:  and  it  was  necessary  for  him,  to  sop- 
port  himself  by  his  own  exertions.  He  becaae  . 
tutor  to  a  young  English  traveller;  and  appean 
to  have  rambled  with  his  pupil  over  great  pifl  I 
of  Switzeriaud  and  Germany.  At  this  time  ke 
wrote  bis  pleasing  treatise  on  'Medals.'  It  va> 
not  pablished  till  after  his  death;  but  sevenJ 
distinguished  scholars  saw  the  nunusctipt,  aad 
gave  just  praise  to  die  grace  of  the  s^le,  aai 
to  the  learning  and  ingenuity  evinced  by  tke 
quotations. 

From  Germany  Addison  repaired  toHoBaod, 
where  he  learned  the  melancholy  news  of  bit 
father's  death.    After  passing  some  months  ia 
the  United  .Provinces,  ne  relumed .  about  the 
close  of  the  year  1703  to  England.  He  was 
there  cordially  received  by  bis  friends,  andia- 
troducrd  by  them  into  the  Kit47at  Club— a  ie>  . 
ciety  in  which  were  collected  all  the  vsrioai  i 
talents  and  accomplishments  which  then  gave  | 
lustre  to  the  Whig  par^.  < 

Addison  was,  during  some  months  after  Ui  i 
return  from  the  Continent,  hard  pressed  by  p^ 
cuniary  difficulties.    But  it  was  soon  in  (be  I 
power  of  his  noble  patrons  to  scr^'C  him  effiec-  | 
toally.  A  political  chai^,  silent  aodgndMl, 
but  of  the  highest  importance,  was  in  daily  | 


«  nbH  Alkin  aays,  (1.  l»t,)  that  lk»  KrM* 
wlM  written  fHrfbre  palifex  was  JisUle'  U* 
Lords.  Tills  is  m  Mistake.  Tbe  Eptetle  was  wiMIh 
In  D<^cember  ITOl;   ttie  impeachoMiit  M  MM 

dL^misffeil  In  the  precftdlng  Jane. 

<^  Mlw  AiXIn  misdated  tbis  eveat  br  a  f» 
0.  03.) 
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■raeress.«  The  aceesaion  of  Anne  had  been 
hailed  by  the  Tories  with  tnmsports  of  jov  and 
Imue;  and  for  a  time  it  seemed  that  the  Whigs 
had  fallen  oever  to  rise  again.  The  throne 
was  surronnded  by  men  supbosed  to  be  attach- 
cil  to  the  iM-erogative  and  to  the  Charch ; 
and  among  these  none  stood  so  high  In  the  fa- 
vimr  of  iho  Sovereign  as  the  Lord-Treasurer 
Godolphin  and  the  Captaio-Geaeral  Marlbo- 
roach. 

The  coaotry  gentlemen  and  coontry  eleigymoD 
had  Ailly  expeeted  that  the  poli4^  of  these  mi- 
nisteis  woold  be  directly  opposed  to  (hat  which 
hid  been  almost  constantly  followed  by  Wil- 
liam: that  the  landed  inter^t  would  be  flavour- 
ed at  the  expense  of  trade;  that  no  addition 
wooM  be  made  to  the  funded  debt;  that  the 

Crivitcges  conceded  to  Dissenters  b^  the  late 
^ng  woold  be  curtailed,  if  not  withdrawn  : 
iliat  the  war  with  France,  if  there  must  be 
such  a  war,  would,  on  our  part,  be  almost  eu- 
(irely  naval;  and  that  the  Government  would 
aToid  close  connexions  with  foreign  powers, 
and*  above  all,  with  Holland. 

But  the  country  gentlemen  and  conutiy  clor- 
Rymen  were  fated  to  be  deceived,  not  Itir  rhe 
list  tine.  The  prejudices  and  paaiions  which 
raged  without  control  in  vicarages^  in  cathedral- 
closes,  and  in  the  manor-honses  of  fox-hunting 
sqains,  were  not  shared  by  the  chiols  of'the 
inmistry.  Those  statesmen  saw  that  it  was  both 
lor  the  public  interest,  and  for  their  own  in- 
terest, to  adopt  a  Whig  policy;  at  least  as  re- 
itpccled  the  aUiances  of  the  country  and  the 
coadact  of  the  war.  But  if  the  fore'igo  policy 
o{  the  Whigs  were  adopted,  it  was  impossibte 
10  abstain  from  adopting  also  their  financialjpo- 
licy.  The  natural  consequences  followed.  The 
rigid  Tories  were  alienated  from  the  Govem- 
nenL  The  votes  of  the  Whigs  became  neces- 
sary to  it.  The  votes  of  the  Whigs  could  be 
secured  only  by  further  concessions;  and  further 
concessioos  the  Qaeeo  was  induced  to  make. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  1704,  the  state 
of  parties  bore  a  close  analogy  to  the  stale  of  par- 
lirs  in  1826.  In  1826,  as  in  1704.  there  wasa  Tory 
ninisiry  divided  into  two  hostile  sections.  The 
position  of  Mr..  Canning  and  bis  friends  in  1826 
corresponded  to  (hat  which  Blarlborough  and 
<iodolphin  occupied  in  1704.  Nottingham  and 
Jersey  were,  in  1704,  what  Lord  Eldon  and 
I'Ord  Weslmorcland  were  in  1826.  The  Whip;$ 
of  1704,  were  in  a  situation  resembling  that  in 
which  the  Whi^  of  1826  stood.  In  1704,  So- 
BUrs,  Halifax,  Sunderland,  Cowper,  were  not 

^  We  are  serry  ta  say  that,  In  the  aeeotint 
vUch  M-iM  AlklH  Klvea  of  the  polities  of  tUa 
Kriodf  mere  are  more  wnen  than  apetenees. 
RaAeater  waa  the  0»«*'b  mide;  Kba  AiUn  calls 
Ua  the  Qaeen's  enain.  The  battle  of  Blenheim 
wu  fonght  in  Marlborongb's  third  campulgn;  Hiss 
Aikin  nyB  that  It  was  fought  In  Marlborough's 
Kcnnd  compaign.  She  confoandK  the  dinpute  which 
■rsM  In  170S,  Iwtween  the  two  Houhrs,  abont 
liOtd  Holifax,  with  the  dispute  about  the  Ayles- 
bary  mea,  which  waa  terminated  by  the  disaolntlsn 
•f  170&.  These  nblakes,  and  four  or  live  others, 
will  be  fdund  wllhin  (he  apace  ef  ahout  two  pages, 
0-  1S&,  166,  167.) 


in  ofRee.  There  was  no  avowed  coalition  be- 
twcen  them  and  the  moderate  Tories.  It  is 
probable  (hat  no  direct  communication  trading 
to  socb  a  coaHttoii  had  yet  taken  place;  yet 
all  men  saw  that  sach  a  coalition  was  inevi- 
table, nay,  that  it  was  already  half  formed. 
Such,  or  nearly  such,  was  the  state  of  iJiiqgs 
when  tidings  arrived  of  the  ^reat  battle  Inu^t 
at  Blenheim  on  the  13th  August  1704.  By  the 
Whigs  the  news  was  bailed  with  transports  of 
joy  and  pride.  No  fault,  no  cause  of  quarrel, 
eonld  be  remembered  by  them  against  the  Com- 
mander whose  genius  had,  in  one  day,  changed 
the  face  of  Europe,  saved  the  Imperial  throne, 
humbled  the  House  of  Bourbon,  and  secured 
the  Act  of  Settlement  against  foreign  hostility. 
The  feeling  of  (he  Tories  was  very  different. 
They  could  not  iudecd,  without  imprudence, 
openly  express  regret  at  an  event  so  glorious 
to  their  country:  but  their  congratulations  were 
so  cold  and  sullen,  as  to  give  deep  disgust  to 
the  victorious  general  and  bis  friends. 

Godol|AiD  was  not  a  reading  man.  What- 
ever time  be  could  spare  from  business  [he  was 
in  the  habit  of  mending  at  Newmaritet  or  at 
the  card-table.  But  be  was  not  absolotely  in- 
diflerent  to  poetry;  and  he  was  too  intelligent 
an  observer  not  to  perceive  that  literature  was 
a  formidable  engine  of  political  warfare;  and 
that  the  great  Whig  leaders  had  strengthened 
their  party,  and  raised  their  character,  by  ex- 
tending a  liberal  and  judicious  patronage  to 
good  writers.  Ho  was  mortified,  and  not  with- 
out reason,  by  the  exceeding  badness  of  the 
poems  which  appeared  in  honour  of  the  batiie 
of  Blenheim.  One  of  those  poems  has  been 
rescned  from  oblivion  by  the  exquisite  absur- 
dity of  three  lines. 

'  Think  of  two  tbausand  gentlemen  at  least,  , 
And  each  man  mounted  on  hh  capering  beast; 
Into  the  Danube  they  were  pushed  by  aheals.' 

Where  to  procure  bettter  verses  the  Trea- 
surer did  nut 'know.  He  understood  how  to 
negotiate  a  loan,  or  remit  a  subsidy.  He  was 
also  well  versed  in  the  history  of  running  horses 
and  fighting  cocks;  but  bis  acquaintance  among 
the  poets  was  very  small.  He  consulted  Halifax 
but  Halifax  affected  to  decline  (he  oflice  of  adviser. 
He  had,  he  said,  done  his  best,  when  he  had 
power,  to  encourage  men  whose  abilities  and 
acquirements  might  do  honour  to  their  country. 
Those  times  were  over.  Other  maxims  had 
prevailed.  Merit  was  suflered  to  pine  in  ob- 
scnrity;  the  public  money  was  squandered  on 
the  nndeservtng.  "1  do  know,"  he  added,  <*a 
gentleman  -who  would  celebrate  the  battle  in 
a  maimer  worthy  of  the  subject  Bnt  1  will 
not  name  bim."  Godolphin,  who  was  expert 
at  the  soft  answer  wbicb  tninetb  away  wrath, 
and  who  was  under  the  necessity  of  paying  court 
to  the  Whigs,  gently  replied,  that  there  was  too 
much  ground  for  Halifax's  complaints,  but  that 
what  was  amiss  should  in  time  be  rectified; 
and  that  in  the  moan  time  the  services  of  a 
man  such  as  Halifax  had  described  should  be 
liberally  rewarded.  Halifax  then  mentioned 
Addison,  but,  mindful  of  the  dignity  as  well  of 
the  pecnuiaiy  interest  of  his  friend,  insisted 
that  the  BUmster  dioiild  ^ply  in  the  most 
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«oarteoB8  nuuuier  to  Addiaon  himself;  and  thii 
Godolphin  promised  to  do, 

Addison  then  occnpied  a  garret  ap  three  iiair 
ol  stairs,  ov«r  a  small  shop  in  the  Haymarket. 
Id  Uiis  humble  lodging  he  was  surprised,  on 
die  moraiiig  which  followed  the  conversation 
between  Godolpbin  and  Halifax,  by  a  visit  from 
no  less  a  person  than  (be  Right  Uonoarable 
Henry  Boyle,  then  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
and  aAerwards  Lord  Orietoo.*  This  high- 
born minister  bad  been  sent  by  the  Lord-Trea- 
surer as  ambassador  to  the  needy  poet.  Ad- 
dison readily  undertook  the  proposed  task,  a 
task  which,  to  so  good  a  Whig,  was  probably 
a  pleasure.  "Whea  (he  poem  was  little  more 
than  half  finished,  he  showed  it  to  Godoluhin, 
who  was  delighted  with  it,  and  particalaHv 
with  the  famous  similitude  of  the  Angel,  Ad- 
dison was  instantly  appointed  to  a  Commissioner- 
ship  with  about  two  hundred  pounds  a-year, 
ana  was  assured  that  this  appointment  was  only 
an  earnest  of  greater  &voors. 

The  *Cunpaign'  came  fSorth,  and  watasnnich 
admired  by  the  public  as  by  the  Minister.  It 
■jeaaes  ns  ksa  on  the  whole  than  the  •  Epistle 
to  Balifhx.'  Yet  it  uadonbtedly  ranks  hich 
among  the  poems  whfeh  appeared  during  Ine 
interval  between  the  death  of  Dn  d«i  and  the 
dawn  of  Pope's  geoius.  The  chief  merit  of 
the  'Campaign,'  we  think,  is  that  which  was 
noticed  by  Johnson — the  manly  and  rational  re- 
jection of  fiction.  The  first  great  poet  whose 
woiks  have  come  down  to  ns  sang  of  war,  long 
before  war  became  a  science  or  a  trade.  It. 
io  his  time,  there  was  enmity  between  two  little 
Greek  towns,  eadi  ponrcd  fordi  its  crowd  of 
citizens,  ignorant  of  discipiine,  and  armed  with 
implements  of  labour  rudely  tuned  into  weapons. 
On  each  side  appeared  conspicuous  a  few  cniefs, 
whose  wealth  had  enabled  them  to  procure  good 
armour,  horses,  and  chariots,  and  whose  leisure 
bad  enabled  them  to  practise  military  exercises- 
One  soch  chief  if  he  were  a  man  of  great  strength, 
agility','  and  courage,  would  probably  be  more 
formidable  than  twenty  common  men:  and  the 
force  and  dexterity  with  which  he  barled  his 
spear  might  have  no  inconsiderable  $hm  in 
deciding  the  event  of  the  da^.  Sn^  were 
probably  the  battles  with  which  Honer  was 
familiar.  Bat  Homer  related  the  actions  of  mm 
of  a  former  xeneration— of  men  who  sprang 
from  the  Gods,  and  communed  with  the  Gods 
face  to  faee— of  men,  one  of  whom  could  with 
ease  hurl  rocks  which  two  sturdy  hinds  of  a 
later  period  wonld  be  unable  even  to  lift.  He 
therefore  naturally  repesented  their  martial 
explmts  as  resembling  in  kind,  but  far  sorpaas- 
sag  in  magnitude,  Uuee  of  die  atonteit  and 
most  enert  comMtantt  of  his  own  age.  Achil* 
lee,  dad  in  cdestid  armour,  drawn  oy  celes- 
tial  eonrsers,  grasping  the  spear  which  none 
hut  himself  conld  raise,  drivuur  all  Troy  and 
Lycia  before  Um,  and  choking  Sca»ander  wiA 
dead,  was  only  a  magnificent  exaggeration  of 
the  real  hero,  who,  strong,  feariess,  accustomed 
to  the  nse  of  weay«n8,  guarded  by  a  shield  ud 
of  the  best  Sidonian  Mnc,  and  whiried 

*  M1«B  AIUr  Bsya  that  he  was  aftsnrardaLonl 
Oiranr.  Vhia  In  a  mMaks,  (i. 


along  by  horses  of  Thessaliaa  breed,  stnck 
down  with  his  own  right  arm  foe  after  Ibe. 
In  all  rude  societies  similar  notions  are  (amA. 
There  are  at  this  day  countries  when;  the  Life- 
guardsman  Shaw  would  be  considered  as  a 
mnch  greater  warrior  than  the  Duke  o(  Wel> 
liiigtott.  Buonaparte  loved  to  describe  the  aston- 
ishment with  which  the  IHamelnlies  lo<>ke4  at 
his  diminntive figure.  MuuradBcy,  disliogaisbej 
above  all  his  fellows  by  his  bodily  strcogtk 
and  by  the  skill  with  which  he  managed  Ui 
hone  and  his  aabre,  conld  not  believe  that  a 
man  who  was  aearcelr  five  feet  htgli,  and  ro4e 
like  a  bntcker,  was  the  greatest  aoldier  ia  Es- 
rope. 

Uitmer's  descriptions  of  war  bad  thcfefote  is 
mocii  truth  as  poetry  retires.  Bnt  tmth  ms 
altogether  wanting  tn  the  perforviances  of  thaw 
who.  uTiting  about  battles  whidi  had  scarceljr 
any  thing  in  common  with  the  battles  or  ha 
times,  servilely  imitated  his  manner.  The  Mir 
of  Silios  ftaliens.  in  particular,  is  positiTm 
naoseons.  He  nodertoolc  to  record  in  verse  tw 
vidssitodes  of  a  great  smiggle  between  Gcamb 
of  the  first  ordo-:  and  his  narrative  is  madev 
of  the  hideous  wounds  nfUch  these  geocrtli 
inflicted  with  their  own  hands.  Asdranil  fliap 
a  spear  which  grazes  the  shoulder  of  the  coa<^ 
Nero:  bnt  Nero  sends  his  spear  into  Asdrabst'i 
side.  Fabias  slays  Thnris  and  Bnt«s  and  Msm 
and  Arses,  and  the  lom-haired  AdheriMs, 
the  gigatitie  Tbylis,  and  SapharusaodJtloBBsai. 
and  the  tmippeter  Morinos.  Hannibal  runs 
rosinns  Ibroo^  the  groia  with  a  stake,  aa4 
breaks  the  backbone  of  Telesiniu  with  a  ka|ce 
Mono.  This  detestidile  bshion  was  copied  m 
modern  time^  and  continued  to  prevail  dawi 
to  the  age  of  Addison.  Several  vf  refers  M 
described  WiOiam  tuning  thousands  to  ti^ 
by  his  single  prowess,  and  dyeing  the  Ba;« 
with  Irish  Wood.  Nay,  so  estimable  a  wriier » 
John  Philips,  the  author  of  the  *  Splendid  .SkD- 
ling.'  represented  Marlborongh  as  bavin;;  «»■ 
the  battle  of  Blenheim  meidk  bv  strength  of 
muscle  and  skill  in  fence.  The  following  ban 
may  serve  as  an  example :-~ 

*ChareMH,  vleving  where 
The  vlalonea  of  TalianI  meat  prevailed, 
Came  ta  ewew  his  ataacktmrlnir  arai.  tVftt  iffH 
Predpltate  he  rade,  arginic  hiti  way 
O'er  hills  or  yaaphiK  hereea,  and  fliUea  atnAi 
RolUns  la  daaih.  DMCrvettoa^  grin  wllh  felN< 
Attea^i  bb  TariMS  ewrae.   Areaad  Ua  tmi 
The  gtowlnc  balls  ylar  tmMcent,  while  *• 
Wltb  dire  tnpetuouM  sw»y  deala  fatal  bitwi 
ABMg  tte  flylaff  Oaula.   In  OaUle  itoti 
He  dyaa  Ua  reeking  sward,  and  straws  thtgiwsi 
With  boadleto  ranks.  What  ean  they  lat  Otiim 
Withstand  aia  wMa-dastnylng  awartf 

Addison,  with  excellent  sense  and  UMs^ 
parted  freni  this  ridiculous  fashion.  Ha 
bis  praise  for  the  qualities  which  made  Bun- 
borough  truly  great,  energy,  sagacity,  jaiW"? 
science.  But,  above  all,  Um  poet  extolled  im 
firmness  of  that  mind  which,  in  ibe  '* 
confusion,  uproar,  and  slan^ter,  ezaaiiaed  >a< 
disposed  every  thing  with  ibe  serene  vtM"  | 
of  a  higher  intelligence. 
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Here  it  wu  that  he  introdoeed  the  famooa 
conpuisoD  ofHariboroDi^  to  an  Anael  guiding 
Ike  whirlwind.  We  will  not  diepote  the  general 
justice  of  Johnson's  remarks  on  this  passage. 
But  we  must  point  out  one  eiretmistance  which 
appears  to  hare  escaped  all  the  critics.  The 
extraordinary  effect  wnich  this  simile  produced 
when  itfint^qiened,  and  which  to  the  follow* 
ing  generation  aee»ed  inexplicable,  ti  donbllesa 
to  be  chiefly  alMbnted  (o  a  line  which  nuist 
leailen  now  regard  as  a  feeble  parenihetis— 

'  Surb  *M,  of  late,  o'er  pale  Britannia  ptm'i. 

Addison  spoke,  not  of  a  storm,  but  of /Ac  storm- 
The  great  tempest  of  November  (he  only 

lempest  which  in  oar  latitude  has  equalled  the 
nge  of  a  tropical  hurricane,  had  left  a  dreadful 
recollection  lu  the  minds  of  all  men.  No  other 
lenpest  was  ever  in  this  ooontry  the  occasion 
of  a  parliamentary  address  -or  of  a  puhlie  fiut 
Whole  fleets  had  been  cast  away.  Luge  man- 
siou  had  been  blown  down.  One  Prelate  had 
been  buried  beneath  the  ruins  of  his  Palace. 
Lomlon  and  Bristol  had  presented  the  appearance 
ofcilies  just  sacked.  Hundreds  of  families  were 
still  in  mouming.  The  prostrate  trmks  of  lar^e 
trees,  and  the  ruins  ol  houses,  still  attested,  in 
ill  die  southern  counties,  the  fury  of  the  blast. 
The  populari^  -which  the  simile  of  the  ame! 
cigoyed  uioiw  Addison's  contemporaries,  ms 
always  seemed  to  ns  to  be  a  remariuble  in- 
stance of  the  advantage  which,  in  ihetoric  and 
poetry,  tb»  particular  has  over  the  graeral. 

Soon  after  the  Campaign,  was  published  Ad- 
diMu's  Narrative  of  his  Travels  m  Italy.  The 
first  effect  produced  by  this  Narrative  was  dis- 
■I^ointment.  The  crowd  of  readers  who  ex- 
pecied  politics  and  scandal,  speculations  on  the 
projects  of  Victor  Amadous,  and  anecdotes  about 
the  jollities  of  convents  and  the  amours  of  car- 
dinab  and  naiu,  were  eonAraded  by  finding  that 
the  wrilei^s  mind  was  much  n^ore  occupied  by 
(he  war  between  the  Trojans  and  Rntulians  than 
W  the  war  between  France  and  Austria;  and 
tut  he  seemed  to  have  heard  no  scandal  of 
later  date  than  the  gallantries  of  the  Empress 
Fanstina.  In  time,  however,  the  judgment  of  the 
msDy  was  overruled  by  that  of  the  few;  and, 
before  the  book  was  reprinted,  it  was  so  es^rly 
Mught  that  it  sold  for  fivo  times  the  original 
price.  It  is  still  read  with  pleasure :  the  s^le 
»  pure  and  flowing;  the  classical  quotations  and 
■Ihuions  ate  nvmerous  and  happy;  and  we  are 
BOW  and  then  channed  by  that  soKiuarly  htmmt 
lad  delicate  honwnr  in,  which  Aadistm  exeelled 
>n  nen.  Yet  this  agreieaUe  wori^  even  when 
considered  merelv  as  the  history  of  a  Jiter^ 
tour,  Biay  justly  oe  censured  on  account  of  its 
bolts  of  omission.  We  have  already  said  that, 
thott^  rich  in  wUracts  iVom  the  Latin  poets, 
i(  contains  scarcely  any  references  to  the  Latin 
orators  and  historians.  We  must  add  that  it 
contains  little,  or  rather  no  information,  re- 
■pectiag  the  history  and  literature  of  modem 
Italy.  To  the  best  nf  our  remembrance,  Addi* 
Hn  does  not  mention  Dante,  Petrarch,  Boc- 
ocdo,  Boiardo,  Bemi,  Lorenzo  de'  Nedici,  or 
Machiavelli.  He  coldiv  tells  us,  that  at  Ferrara 
be  uw  the  tomb  of  Ariosto,  and  that  atVmiiee 
he  heard  the  gondolim  sing  verses  of  Tasso. 


But  for  Tasso  and  Ariosto  he  cared  far  less  Aan 
for  Valerius  Flaccus  and  Sidonius  Apollinaris. 
The  gentle  flow  of  the  Tiein  brings  a  line  of 
Silius  to  his  mind.  The  solpbarous  steam  of 
Albula  suggests  to  him  several  passages  of 
Martial.  But  he  has  not  a  word  to  say  of  the 
illustrious  dead  of  Santa  Croce :  he  crofies  the 
wood  of  Ravenna  without  recollecting  the 
Spectre  Huntsman;  and  wanders  up  and  down 
Rimini  without  one  thought  of  Francesca.  At 
Paris,  he  eageriy  sou^t  an  introduction  to 
Boileau ;  but  ne  seems  not  to  have  been  at  all 
aware,  that  at  Florence  he  was  in  the  vicinity 
of  a  poet  with  whom  Boileau  could  not  sus- 
tain a  comparison,  of  the  greatest  lyric  poet  of 
modem  times,  of  Vincenzio  Filicaja.  This  is  the 
more  remarkable,  because  Filicaja  im  the 
favourite  poet  ef  the  aU<nccompIisned  Somers. 
nnder  whose  proteotioa  Addison  travelled,  an« 
to  whom  the  account  of  die  Travels  is  dedicated. 
The  troth  is,  that  Addison  knew  little,  and 
cared  less,  about  the  literature  of  modem  Italy. 
His  favourite  models  were  Latin.  His  favourite 
critics  were  French.  Half  the  Tuscan  poetry  that 
he  had  read  seemed  to  him  monstrous,  and  the 
other  half  tawdry. 

His  Travels  were  followed  by  the  lively  Opera 
ol  'Rosamond.'  This  piece  was  ill  set  to  music, 
and  tboefore  foiled  on  the  stage :  but  il  eon- 
plete^  succeeded  in  prin^  and  is  indeed  excel- 
lent in  its  kind.  The  smooduiess  with  which 
the  verses  glide,  and  the  elasticity  with  which 
they  bound,  is,  to  our  ears  at  least  vcrv  pleas- 
ing. We  are  incHned  to  think  tiiat  if  Aodison 
had  left  heroic  couplets  to  P<^,  and  blank 
verse  to  Rowe,  and  had  employed  himself  in 
writing  airy  and  spirited  songs,  his  repntation 
as  a  poet  would  have  stood  far  higher  than  it 
now  does.  Some  years  after  his  death,  '  Rosa- 
mond' was  set  to  new  music  by  Doctor  Ame: 
and  was  performed  with  complete  success.  Several 
passages  loag  retained  their  popularity,  and  were 
daily  sun&  during  the  latter  part  of  Geoi^ 
the  Second's  reign,  at  all  the  harpsichords  n 
England. 

While  Addison  thus  amnsed  himself,  his  pros- 
pects, and  the  prospects  of  his  party,  were  cou' 
staotly  becoming  brighter  and  brighter.  In  the 
spring  of  170&,  the  minis(ers  were  freed  from 
the  restraint  imposed  by  a  House  of  Common^ 
in  which  Tories  of  the  most  pervMse  clasa  had 
the  ascendency.  The  eleetions  wwe  fovourable 
to  the  Whigs.  The  coalition  which  had  been 
tacitly  and  gradnally  fumed  was  now  openly 
avowed.  The  Great  Seal  was  given  to  Cowper. 
Somers  and  Halifax  were  sworn  of  the  CounciL 
Halifax  was  sent  in  the  following  year  to  carry 
the  decorations  of  the  order  of  the  garter  to 
the  Electoral  Prince  of  Hanover,  and  was  ac- 
companied on  this  hoHionrahle  mission  by  Ad- 
dison, who  had  just  been  made  under  secre- 
tary of  Stale.  The  Secretary  of  Suie  under  whom 
Addison  first  served  vras  Si  Chu-les  Hedges, 
a  Tory.  But  Hedges  was  soon  dismissed  to  make 
room  for  the  most  vdiement  of  Whigs,  Ch^es, 
Earl  of  Sunderland.  In  every  department  of  the 
state,  indeed,  the  High  Churchmen  were  com- 
pelled to  give  place  to  their  opponents.  At  the 
close  of  17Q7,  the  Tories  wtio  still  remained 
in  office  strove  to  rally,  with  Harley  at  their 
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head.  Bol  (he  attempt,  thoagh  ftvoared  by  the 
Queen,  who  had  nlvrays  been  a  Tory  at  heart, 
and  who  had  now  qnarrelled  with  the  Dacbess 
of  Marlboroagba  was  onsaccessfal.  Ilie  time 
was  not  yet. 

Tfao  Captain-General  was  at  the  height  of  popu- 
larity andf  glory.  The  Low-Church  parly  had  a  ma- 
jority in  Parliament.  The  country  Squires  and 
Rectors,  ihougb  occasionally  uttering  a  savage 
growl,  were  ior  (be  most  part  in  a  stale  of 
torpor,  which  lasied  till  Ihey  were  ronsrd  into 
activity,  and  indeed  into  madness,  by  the  pro- 
secution of  Sachcvercll.  Barley  and  his  ad. 
herenis  Mere  compelled  (o  retire.  The  victory 
of  the  M'hi^s  was  complete.  At  the  geuoral 
election  of  1708,  their  strength  in  the  House  of 
Commons  became  irresistible:  and,  before  the 
end  of  that  year,  Somers  was  made  Lord  Pre^ 
sident  of  (he  Conncil,  and  Wharton  Lord-Lien* 
tenant  of  Ireland.  « 

Addison  sat  forMalmsbury  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons which  was  elected  iu  1708.  But  theHonse 
of  Commons  was  not  the  field  for  him  The 
basfafulness  of  his  naiure  made  his  wit  and  elo- 
quence useless  in  debate.  He  once  iH>se;  bnt 
could  not  overcome  his  dilfidence,  and  ever 
afler  remained  silent.  Nobody  can  think  it 
strange  that  a  great  writer  should  fail  as  a 
speaker.  But  many,  probably,  will  think  it 
strangelhatAddison  s  failure  as  a  speaker  shoold 
have  had  no  nn&voDrable  effect  on  his  success 
aa  a  politician.  In  oor  time,  a  man  of  high 
rank  and  great  fortune  might,  though  speaking 
very  little  and  very  ill,  hold  a  considerable 
post.  Bnt  it  is  inconceivable  that  a  mere  adven- 
turer, a  man  who,  when  out  of  office,  most  live 
by  his  pen,  should  in  a  few  years  become  suc- 
cessively under  Secretary  of  Stale,  chief  Secre- 
tary for  Ireland,  and  Secretary  of  State,  with- 
out some  oratorical  talent  Addison,  without 
high  bhrth,  uid  with  little  property,  rose  to  a 
post  which  Dnkes,  the  heads  of  the  great  houses 
of  Talbot,  Rassell,  and  Bentinck,  have  thonght 
It  an  honour  to  fill.   AVithoni  opening  his  Hps 

Hiss  Aiklfi  boa  not  InfHrmed  ftenelf  aecnrately 
as  to  th«  politicH  of  tbat  time.  We  give  a  single 
Bpecimen.  Sve  could  easily  give  many.  'The  Karl 
of  Siuidertand,'  xhe  says,  'wax  not  salfered  long 
to  retain  bis  bardwon  secretaryship.  In  the  last 
month  of  1708  be  was  disminsea  to  nafee  room 
for  Lord  Dartmootb,  who  ranked  with  the  Tories. 
Jast  at  this  «■«  the  Ban  of  Wharton,  being  ap- 
palnted  Lard-Ltwitenant  of  Iielaad,  Baveil  Mr.  AA- 
dlaott  hia  ehler  lecretary,'  (I.  tw.)  Suoderiaad 
was  net  dlsmbiied  ta  make  room  fttr  Uaftaumth 
till  Jane  ITlO;  aad  aMsteeftalnly  Whartea  would 
never  have  been  appointed  Lord-l,i«atenant  at  ail, 
if  he  had  not  been  appointed  long  before  Sunder^ 
land'H  diamisaal.  Htss  Aikin'o  mlNtake  exactly 
roaembles  that  of  a  person  who  sboold  reUte  the 
history  of  oar  times  an  follows;  ' Lord  John  Rusaetl 
'was  diamlsaed  in  1899  from  the  Home-Office,  lo 
'make  room  for  Sir  James  Graham,  who  ranked 
'with  the  Tories;  but  Just  at  tUs  time  JBart  roiw 
'  tflscae  was  appointed  Lord-Lieatenant  of  Ireland, 
'with  Lord  Hoipoth  ftir  hb  seeretary.*  Sach  a 
narraUve  would  give  to  posterity  rather  a  straage 
notion  of  the  miidsterial  revalutlons  of  Qneen  Vl»* 
tMla'a  days. 


.  iu  debate,  be  rose  to  a  post,  the  bisbest  &u  | 
Chatham  or  Fox  ever  reached.  And  this  be  di4  . 
before  he  had  been  nine  vears  in  Parbuwni. 
We  must  look  for  the  explanation  of  this  seem- 
ing miracle  lo  the  peculiar  circumstances  in  whidi 
that  generation  was  placed.  During  the  iMentI 
which  elapsed  between  the  time  when  the  Ceswr- 
ship  of  ue  Press  ceased,  and  the  time  wbcn 
parliamentary  proceedings  b^an  to  be  frectv 
reported,  literary  talents  were,  to  a  jrablic  Mii. 
of^nmch  more  importance,  and  oratorical  uleab 
of  much  less  importance,  than  in  onr  lime.  At 
present,  the  best  way  of  giving  rapid  and  wide 
publicity  to  a  statement  or  an  argnraeBl.  is  to 
introduce  that  statement  or  argument  into  a 
speech  made  in  Parliament.  If  a  political  tract 
were  to  appear  superior  to  the  'Condod  of  ik- 
Allies,'  or  lo  the  best  numbers  of  the  'Fre^lder. 
the  circulation  of  sach  a  tact  would  be  Uapai 
indeed  when  compared  with  the  circnlaiioB  of 
every  remarkable  word  uttered  .  in  (he  drlibtf- 
atious  of  the  legialatnre.  A  speech  made  is  dw 
House  of  Commons  at  four  in  the  momii^.  is 
on  ihiriy  thousand  tables  before  ten.  A  spetck 
made  on  the  Monday  is  read  on  (be  Wedoeida}  i 
by  multitudes  in  Antrim  and  Aberdeeaibitc. 
The  orator,  by  the  help  of  the  short-hand  writer, 
has  to  a  great  extent  st^rseded  the  pampbleleer. 
It  was  not  so  in  (he  reign  of  Anne.  The  bet 

rch  conid  Aen  produce  no  effect  eacepi  •■ 
D  who  heard  it.   It  was  only  by  means  sf 
the  press  that  the  opinion  of  the'publie  widwii 
doors  could  ho  influenced;  and  the'opinioa.tf 
the  public  wiUiout  doors  could  not  bat  be  of  ij 
the  ni;;hest  importance  in  a  conuiry  gorene^  | 
by  parliaments ;  and  indeed  at  that  time  goverod  •  j 
by  triennial  parliaments.  The  pen  was  therefare 
a  more  formidable  political   engine  than  At 
tongue.   Mr.  Pill  and  Nr.  Fox  conlfnded  oaly 
in  Parliament  But  Walpole  and  Pulteoey,  the  ' 
Pitt  and  Fox  of  an  earlier  period,  had  not  ioat 
half  of  what  was  necessary,  when  they  sat  don  , 
amidst  the  acclamations  of  the  Bonse  of  Con- 
mons.   They  had  still  to  plead  their  cause  be.  r 
fore  (ho  country,  and  this  they  could  do  ooh 
by  means  of  the  press.   Their 'works  are 
forgotten.   But  it  is  certain  that  there  were  is  , 
Grub  Street  few  more  assiduous  scribblers  w  ; 
thoughts,  letters,  answers,  remarks,  than  tbeiv 
two  great  chiefs  of  parties.   Pulteney,  vhm  , 
leader  of  the  Opposition,  and  possessed  « 
L.  30,000  a  year,  Edited  (be  '  Craftsman. '  >Vil- 
pole,  though  not  a  man  of  lilerarv  habits,  «^  i 
the  andkor  of  at  least  ten  pamphlets;  i 
touched  and  corrected  many  more.  These  acts  | 
sulBciendyahoif ofhowgreatimportanceiitenrjr  • 

assisUnce  then  was  to  the  contending  V**^ 
St.  John  was,  cerUinly,  in  Anne's  rei^i 
best  Tory  spedter,  Cowper  was  probaWy  ibe 
best  Wh«  speaker.  But  it  may  wdl  be  dortw 
whether  St.  John  did  so  much  for  ihe  Tories  ** 
Swift,  and  whether  Covi-per  did  so  mudi  nr 
(be  Whigs  as  Addison.  When  these  diiags 
duly  considered,  it  will  not  be  thought  sfr«W^  i 
that  Addiaon  should  have  dimbed  higher  in  m  i 
State,  than  any  other  Englishman  has  ever,  K 
means  merely  of  literary  talents,  been  able  »  , 
climb.   Swift  would,  in  all  probability,  b>«  , 
climbed  as  high,  if  he  had  not  hem  mm*- 
bered  by  his  cassock  and  his  iraddiB^awe***- 
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As  br  u  Ae  homage  of  the  Great  went,  Swift 
Iwd  «8  mach  of  it  as  if  be  had  bees  Lord- 
Tmsorar. 

To  the  ioflnence  «4iich  Addison  derived  from 
Ids  literary  Uleots,  was  added  all  the  iuflaenco 
which  arises  from  character.  The  world,  always 
ready  to  think  the  worst  of  needy  political  ad- 
venturers, was  forced  to  nake  an  exception. 
Reailessaess,  violence,  aadacily,  laxity  of  prin- 
ciple, are  the  vices  ordinarily  attriboied  to  that 
dass  of  men.  But  factioo  itself  could  not  deny 
that  Addiaon  had,  throaeh  all  ehanges  of  for- 
twte,  heea  siriclly  faithful  to  his  early  opinions, 
and  to  his  early  friends;  that  his  integrity  was 
without  staiD;  that  his  whole  deporioient  indi- 
cated a  fine  sense  of  the  becoming;  that,  in  the 
ntnost  heat  of  controversy,  his  zeal  was  tem- 
pered by  a  regard  for  truth,  humanity,  and  so- 
cial decorum;  that  no  outrage  could  ever  pro- 
voke him  to  retaliation  unworthy  of  a  Christian 
and  a  gentleman:  and  that  his  only  faults  were 
a  loo  sensitive  delicacy,  and  a  modesty  which 
amonutcd  to  bashfulness. 

He  was  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  popular 
men  of  his  time:  and  mnch  of  bis  popularity 
be  owed,  we  bielieve,  to  that  very  timidity 
which  his  friends  lamented.  That  timidity  often 
prevented  him  from  exhibiting  his  talents  to  the 
best  advantage  But  it  propitiated  NQmesu. 
li  averted  that  envy  which  would  otherwise 
have  been  excited  by  fame  so  splendid,  and  by 
so  rapid  an  elevation.  No  man  is  so  great  a 
favourite  with  the  public,  as  be  who  is  at  once 
an  object  of  admiration,  of  respest,  and  of  pi^; 
and  sQch  were  the  feelings  wbich  Addison  in- 
■piied.  Those  who  eigoyed  the  privilege  of  beai^ 
iu^  his  familiar  eonversation,  declared  with  one 
voice  that  it  was  soperior  even  to  bis  writings. 
Tbe  brilliant  Mary  AlonUgo  said,  that  she  had 
known  all  the  wits,  and  that  Addison  was  the 
best  company  in  the  world.  Tbe  malignant  Pope 
was  forced  to  own,  that  there  was  a  charm  in 
Addison's  talk,  which  could  be  found  nowhere 
else.  Swift,  when  burning  with  animosity  against 
(he  Whigs,  coald  not  but  confess  to  Stella,  that, 
after  all,  he  had  never  known  any  associate  so 
igreedile  as  Addison.  Steele,  an  excellent  jn^ 
of  lively  conversation,  said,  that  the  conversatioB 
of  AdiTison  was  at  once  the  most  polite,  and 
tbe  most  mirthful,  that  conld  be  imagined;  — 
tbat  it  was  Terence  and  Catullus  in  one,  height- 
ened by  an  exquisite  something  which  was  neither 
Terence  nor  CatnDus,  but  Addison  alone.  Young, 
*a  excellent  jndge  of  serious  conversation,  said, 
tbat  when  Addison  was  at  his  ease,  he  went  on 
in  a  noble  strain  of  thought  and  language,  so 
u  to  chain  tbe  attention  of  every  hearer  Nor 
*m  his  great  colloqaial  powers  more  admir- 
sbl«  than  the  courtesy  and  softness  of  heart 
which  appeared  in  his  conversation.  At  the 
Mwe  lime,  it  wonld  be  too  much  to  say  that 
he  was  wholly  devoid  of  tbe  malice  which  is, 
perhaps,  inseparable  from  a  keen  sense  of  the 
ladicroas.  He  had  one  habit  which  both  Swift 
>nd  Stella  applauded,  and  which  we  hardly  know 
bow  to  blame.  If  his  first  attempts  to  set  a 
pnsvming  dunce  right  were  ill  received,  he 
chanced  his  tone,  *  assented  with  civil  leer,' 
>ad  Inred  tbe  Aattered  coxcomb  deeper  and 
deeper  into  absurdity.  That  soch  was  bis  prac<  i 


tice  we  ahonld,  we  thhik,  have  goesaed  from 
his  woriu.  The  Tatler's  eriticiams  on  Hr  Soli- 
Iv's  sonnet,  and  tbe  Spectator's  dialogue  with 
the  politician,  who  is  so  zealous  for  the  honour 
of  Lady  O—p— t— s,  are  excellent  specimens 
of  this  innocent  mischief. 

Such  were  Addison's  talents  for  convers^ion. 
Bat  his  rare  gills  were  not  exhibited  to  crowds 
or  to  strangers.  As  so<in  as  he  entered  a  large 
company,  as  soon  as  he  saw  an  unknown  face, 
his  lips  were  sealed,  and  his  manners  became 
constrained.  None  who  met  him  only  in  mat 
assemblies,  wonld  have  been  able  to  believe 
that  he  was  the  same  man  who  had  often  kept 
a  few  friends  listening  and  laughing  round  a 
table,  fritm  the  lime  when  the  IMay  ended,  till 
the  clock  of  St.  Paul's  in  Covent-Garden  struck 
four.  Yet,  even  at  soch  a  table,  ho  was  not 
seen  to  the  best  advantage.  To  ei^oy  his  con- 
versation in  the  highest  perfection,  it  was  ne- 
cessary to  be  alone  with  him,  and  to  bear  htm, 
in  bis  own  phrase,  think  aloud.  *  There  is  no 
'  such  thins,  he  used  to  say,  'as  real  conversi^ 
'  tion,  but  between  two  persons.' 

This  timidity,  a  liniaily  surely  neidier  nn* 
graceful  nor  unamiable,  led  Addison  into  the 
two  most  serious  faults  which  can  with  justice 
be  imputed  to  him.  He  found  that  wine  broke 
the  spell  which  lay  on  his  fine  intellect,  and 
was  therefore  too  easily  seduced  into  convivial 
excess.  Such  excess  was  in  that  age  regarded, 
even  bv  grave  men,  as  the  most  venial  of  all 
peccadilloes:  and  was  so  far  from  being-a  mark 
of  ill-breeding,  tbat  it  Was  almost  essential  to 
the  character  of  a  fine  gentleman.  But  the 
•nuUest  speck  is  seen  on  a  wlitto  gnmnd;  and 
almost  all  the  biographers  of  Addison  have  said 
something  about  this  failing.  Of  any  other 
statesman  or  nTiter  of  O^con  Anne's  reign,  we 
should  DO  more  think  of  saying  that  he  some- 
times took  too  much  wine,  than  that  he  wore 
a  long  wig  and  a  sword. 

To  the  excessive  modesty  of  Addison's  nature, 
we  must  ascribe  another  fault  which  generally 
arises  from  a  very  ditferent  canse.  He  became 
a  little  too  fond  of  seeing  himself  surrounded 
by  a  small  circle  of  admirers,  to  whom  he  was 
as  a  King  or  rather  as  a  God.  All  these  men 
were  far  inferior  to  him  in  abiliiv,  and  some 
of  them  bad  very  serious  faults.  Nor  did  those 
faults  escape  his  observation:  for,  if  ever  there 
was  an  eye  which  saw  ihroneh  and  through  men, 
it  was  the  eye  of  Addison.  But  with  the  keen- 
est observation,  and  the  finest  sense  of  ibe  ridi- 
culous, ho  had  a  large  charity.  The  feeling 
with  which  be  looked  on  most  of  his  humble 
companions  was  one  of  benevolence,  slightly 
tinctured  wiih  contempt.  He  was  at  periect 
ease  in  their  company;  he  was  gratefiil  for  their 
devoted  attachment}  and  he  loaded  thero  with 
beMfiii.  Their  veneration  fojr  him  appears  to 
have 'exceeded  that  with  wbich  Johnson  was 
regarded  by  Boswdl,  or  Warhurton  by  llord. 
It  was  not  in  the  power  of  adulation  to  torn 
such  a  head,  or  deprave  such  a  heart,  as  Ad- 
dison's. But  it  must  in  candour  be  admitted, 
that  he  contracted  some  of  the  faults  which 
can  scarcely  he  avoided  by  any  person  who  is 
so  unfortunate  as  to  be  tbf  oracle  uf  a  small 
literary  coterie. 
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One  member  of  this  little  society  was  Enstaco 
BudgoU.  a  youui;  Templar  of  some  literature, 
and  a  distant  relation  of  Addison.  There  was 
at  this  time  no  stain  on  the  character  of  Bud- 
gell,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  his  career 
would  have  been  prosperoiu  and  honourable,  if 
die  life  of  his  cousin  had  been  prolonged.  But 
when  the  master  was  laid  in  the  grave,  the 
disciple  broke  loose  from  all  resiraiut;  descended 
rapidly  from  one  degree  of  vice  and  misery  to 
another;  ruined  his  fortune  by  follies;  attempted 
to  repair  it  by  crimes:  and  at  length  closed  a 
wicked  and  unhappy  life  by  self-murder.  Yet, 
to  the  last,  the  wretched  man,  gambler,  lam' 
pooner,  cheat,  forger,  as  he  was,  retained  his 
affection  and  veneration  for  Addison;  and  re- 
corded those  feelings  in  the  laat  lines  which  he 
traced  before  he  kid  himself  from  ijifamy  under 
London  Bridge. 

AnoUier  of  Addison's  favourite  companions 
was  Ambrose  PbiUipps,  a  cood  Whig  and  a 
middling  poet,  who  bad  the  honour  of  bringing 
into  fashion  a  species  of  composition  which  has 
been  called  after  his  name,  tiamby-Pamby^  But 
the  most  remarkable  members  of  the  little 
senate,  as  Pope  long  afteraards  called  it,  were 
Richard  Steele  and  Thomas  Tickell. 

Steele  had  known  Addison  from  childhood. 
They  had  been  together  at  the  Charter  House 
and  at  Oxford;  but  circumstances  had  then,  for 
a  time,  separated  tbein  widely.  Steele  had  leti 
college  without  taking  a  degree,  had  been  dis< 
inherited  by  a  rich  relation,  had  led  a  vagrant 
life,  had  served  in  the  army,  had  tried  to  find 
the  philosopher's  stone,  and  had  wriuen  a  re* 
ligious  treatise  and  several  comedies  Uc  was 
one  of  those  people  whom  it  is  impossible  either 
to  hate  or  to  respect.  His  temper  was  sweet, 
bis  affections  warm,  his  spirits  lively,  his  pas- 
sions strong,  and  his  principles  weak.  His  life 
was  spent  in  sinning  and  repenting;  in  iuculcat* 
ing  what  was  right,  and  doing  what  was  wrong. 
In  speculation,  he  was  a  man  of  piety  and  ho- 
nour; in  uraclice  he  was  much  ol  the  rake  and 
a  little  01  the  swindler.  He  was,  however,  so 
good-natured  that  it  was  not  easy  to  be  seriously 
angry  with  him,  and  that  even  rigid-moralis,ts 
felt  more  inclined  to  pity  than  to  blame  him, 
when  he  diced  himself  into  a  spu'ngiDg-house, 
or  drank  himself  into  a  fever.  Aadison  regarded 
Steele  with  kindness  not  uumingled  with  scorn 
— tried,  with  little  success,  to  keep  him  out  of 
scrapes,  introduced  him  to  the  great,  procured 
a  good  place  for  him,  corrected  hb  plays,  and 
though  by  no  means  rich,  lent  htm  large  sums 
of  money.  One  of  these  loans  appears,  from  a 
l^er  dated  in  August  1708,  (o  nave  amonated 
to  a  thousand  poonds.  These  pecuniary  trans- 
actions probably  led  to  frequent  bickerings.  It 
is  said  that,  on  one  occasion,  Steele's  negligence, 
or  dishonesty,  provoked  Addison  to  repay  him- 
self hy  the  help  of  a  bailiff.  We  cannot  Join 
with  Miss  Aikin  in  rejecting  (his  story.  John- 
son beard  it  from  Savage,  who  heard  it  from 
Steele.   Few  private  transactions  which  took 

Etftco  a  hundred  and  twenty  years  ago,  arc  proved 
y  stronger  evidence  than  this.  But  we  can  by 
no  means  agree  with  those  who  condemn  A<C 
dison's  severity.  Hie  most  amiable  of  mankind 
may  well  be  moved  to  indignation^  when,  what 


nary;  aou  to  wearatsoM^v 
other  year.  In  (bis  way  be 
I  hundred  pounds  to  his  (n 
he  calls  on  Steele,  aad  1 


he  has  earned  hardly,  and  lent  with  pvA  it- 
convenience  to  hinibclf,  fur  the  parpw  of  r^ 
licviug  a  friend  in  distress,  is  sqwuMered  vid 
insime  profuswa.  We  will  illosttate  ov  ntis- 
ing  by  an  example,  which  is  not  the  lanlii- 
ing  because  it  is  taken  from  fictiM.  Dr.  Ha- 
risen,  in  Fielding's  'Amelia,'  is  rrpmcattJa 
the  most  benevolent,  of  human  beings;  ycthj 
takes  in  execution,  not  only  the  goods,  m  At  i 
person  of  his  friend  Booth.   Dr.  UaitisH»l 
soHs  to  this  strong  measure  becauK  be  las  U«| 
informed  that  Booth,  while  pleading  foven*  a| 
an  excuse  for  not  paying  jtist  debts,  b«  tetc 
buying  fine  jewellery,  and  seuing  ip  a  cuiL; 
No  person  who  is  well  ac<|uainl^  witbSttdti 
litb  and  correspondence,  can  doubt  that  it 
baved  quite  as  ill  to  Addison  as  Booth  «v  m 
cused  of  behaving  to  l>r.  Harrison.  The  m 
history,  we  have  little  doubt,  was  wwrtij 
like  this:— A  lettw  comes  to  Addison,  infha 
ing  help  in  pathetic  terms,  and  pronjiiea 
formation  and  speedy  repayment.  Poor  D4 
declares  that  he  has  not  an  inch  of  caoik,  i 
a  bushel  of  coals,  or  credit  with  the  b«ui 
for  a  shoulder  of  mntton.   Addison  is  ■» 
Ho  determines  to  deny  himself  some  ae 
which  are  wanting  to  his  series  of  tbe  T»i 
Ceesars;  to  put  off  buying  the  new  ediiiu 
*Baylc's  Dictionary;'  and  to  wear  his  «U« 
and  buckles  another  year, 
nages  to  send  a 
The  next  day 

scores  of  gentlemen  and  ladies  assembled, 
fiddles  are  playing.  The  table  is  groaning 
Champagne,  Burgundy,  and  pyramids  of 
meats.  Is  it  strange  that  a  man  whose  Mxak 
is  thus  abused,  should  send  sheriff's  offcea 
reclaim  what  is  due  to  him? 

Tipkell  was  a  young  mao,  fresh  froaOil 
who  had  introdaced  himself  to  public  notM 
writing  a  most  ingenious  and  graceful  liide  p 
in  praise  of  the  opera  of  *  Rosamond.*  w 
served,  and  at  len^h  attained,  the  first  pin 
Addison's  friendship.  For  a  time  Slctle 
Tickell  were  on  good  (cims.  But  the;'  I 
Addison  too  much  to  love  each  other 
length  became  as  bitter  enemies  as  the 
bulls  in  Virgil. 

At  the  close  of  1708  Wharton  bccaiM  L 
Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  and  appointed 
Chief  Secretary.  Addison  was  coase^ 
under  the  neceasi^  of  quitting  LnndoaTor' 
lin.  Besides  tbe  chief  secretaryship,  whkh 
then  worth  about  two  thousand  posads  a>i 
ho  obtained  a  patent  appointiiig  him  becf* 
tbe  Irish  Records  for  life,  with  a  siuj 
three  or  four  hundred  a^year.  BudgcU  ac( 
panied  his  cousin  in  (he  capacity  of  pn 
Secretary. 

Wharton  and  Addison  had  nothiag 
mon  but  Whiggism  The  Lord-LteateaMi 
not  only  licentious  and  convpt,  bat  «i* 
tinguislwd  from  other  liherUnes  and  johkcn 
acallons  impudence  which  prescated  (kixm 
contrast  to  the  SecreUry  s  gratlcMS)  iM 
licacy.  Many  parts  of  »e  Irish  adwiaiitn 
at  this  time  appear  to  have  desened  sea 
blame.  But  against  Addison  there  « 
murmur.  He  long  aflerwards  aaseited,  «^ 
the  evidence  which  wo  have  ewsenw 
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MOTW,  (hat  hia  diligence  and  integrity  cained 
ow  rriendsliip  of  all  the  most  oousidenbfe  per- 
sons  in  Ireland. 

The  parliamentary  career  of  Addison  in  Ire- 
land has,  we  think,  wholly  escaped  the  notice 
of  all  his  biographers.  He  was  riecied  membef 
Tor  the  borough  of  Cavan  in  the  summer  of 
1709;  and  in  the  journals  of  two  sessions  his 
name  frequently  occurs.  Some  of  the  entries 
appear  to  indicate  that  be  so  far  overcome  his 
timidity  as  to  make  speeches.  Nor  is  this  by 
my  means  improbable:  for  the  Irish  House  of 
ConunoNS  was  a  far  less  formidable  audience 
than  the  English  Hoase;  and  many  tongues 
which  were  tied  by  fear  in  the  greater  assembly 
kecsme  fluent  in  the  smaller.  Gerard  Hamilton, 
for  example,  who,  from  fear  of  losing  the  fame 
euned  by  his  'single  speech,"  sat  mute  at 
Westminster  during  forty  years,  spoke  with 
great  effect  at  Dublin  when  he  was  Secretary 
to  Lord  Halifax. 

While  Addison  was  in  Ireland,  an  event  oc- 
enred  to  which  he  owes  his  high  and  permanent 
nnk  among  British  writers.  As  yet  his  lame 
rested  on  performances  which,  though  highly 
mtpRctabie.  were  not  built  I'ur  duration,  anil 
would,  if  he  had  prodnced  nothing  else,  have 
DOW  been  almost  forgotten,  on  some  excellent 
Latin  verses,  on  some  English  verses  which 
occasionally  rose  above  mediocrity,  and  on  a 
book  of  Travels,  agreeably  wrilleii,  but  not  in- 
(licatin^  any  extraordinary  powers  of  mind. 
These  works  showed  him  to  be  a  man  of  taste, 
sense,  and  learning.  The  time  had  come  when 
he  was  to  prove  himself  a  man  of  geuins,  and 
to  enrich  our  literature  with  compositions  which 
will  live  as  long  as  the'  Enxlish  langoage. 

In  the  spring  of  1709  Steele  formed  a  literary 
prnject,  of  which  he  was  far  indeed  from  fore- 
spfm%  the  eonsecpiences.  Periodical  papers  had 
during  many  years  been  published  in  London. 
Most  of  these  were  political;  but  in  some  of 
ihcm  questions  of  morality,  taate.  and  love-ca- 
soistry  had  been  discussed.  The  literary  merit 
of  these  works  was  small  indeed:  and  even 
their  names  are  now'  known  only  to  the  curious. 

Steele  had  been  appointed  Gazetteer  by  Sun- 
derlind,  at  ihe  request,  it  is  said,  of  Addison; 
and  thus  had  access  to  foreign  intelligence  ear* 
tier  and  more  authentic  than  was  in  those  times 
within  the  reach  of  an  ordinary  news-writer. 
This  circamstance  seems  to  have  suggested  to 
him  the  scheme  of  publishing  a  periodical  paper 
on  a  Dew  plan.  It  was  to  appear  on  the  days 
on  which  the  post  left  London  for  the  country, 
which  were,  in  tba^  generation,  the  Tuesdays, 
Thursdays  and  Satnrdavs.  It  was  to  contain  the  fo- 
reign news,  accounts  ol*  theatrical  r^resmtations, 
indtheliierary  gossipofWill'sand  of  the  Grecian. 
It  was  also  to  contain  remarlis  on  the  fashionable 
topics  of  the  day,  compliments  to  beauties,  pas- 
qoinadea  on  noted  Isharpers,  and  criticisms  on 
P'lpnUr  preachers.  The  aim  of  Steele  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  at  first  higher  than  this. 
He  was  not  ill  qualified  to  conduct  the  work 
which  he  had  planned.  His  public  intelligence 
Ik  drew  from  the  best  sources.  He  knew  the 
lowD,  and  had  paid  dear  for  bis  knowledge. 
He  had  read  mneh  more  than  the  dissipated  I 
of  that  time  were  in  the  habtt  of  readiDg.  ' 


He  was  a  rake  amonc  sobolars,  and  a  scholar 
among  rakes.  His  style  was  easy  and  not  in- 
correct; and,  thoush  his  wit  and  humour  were 
of  no  high  order,  bis  gay  animal  spirits  imparted 
to  his  compositions  an  air  of  vivacity  which 
ordinary  readers  could  hardly  distinguish  from 
comic  genius.  His  writings  have  been  well  com- 
pared to  those  light  wines  which,  though  de- 
iicient  in  bodv  and  flavour,  are  yet  a  pleasant 
small  drink,  if  not  kept  too  long,  or  carried 
too  far. 

Isaac  BickerslafT,  Esquire,  Astrologer,  was  an 
imaginary  person,  almost  as  well  known  in  that 
age  as  Mr.  Paul  Pry  or  Mr.  Pickwick  in  ours. 
Swift  had  assumed  the  name  of  Bickcrstaff  in 
a  satirical  pam^let  against  Partridge,  the  al- 
manack-maker. Partridge  had  been  fuol  enough 
to  publish  a  furious  reply.  Bickerstalf  had  re- 
joined in  a  second  pamphlet  stiti  more  diverting 
than  the  first.  All  the  wits  had  combined  to 
keep  up  the  joke,  and  the  town  was  Ions  in 
convulsions  of  laughter.  Steele  determined  to 
employ  the  name  which  this  controversy  had 
made  popular;  and.  in  April  1709,  it  was  an- 
nounced that  Isaac  Bickerstaff*,  Esquire,  Astro- 
loger, was  about  to  publish  a  paper  called  the 
'  Tatler. ' 

Addison  had  not  been  consulted  abool  this 
scheme ;  but  as  soon  as  he  heard  of  it,  he  de- 
termined to  give  it  his  assistance.  The  effect 
of  that  assistance  cannot  bo  better  described  than 
in  Steele's  own  words.  *l fared,'  he  said,  *like 
*a  distressed  prince  who  calls  in  a  powerful 
*  neighbour  to  his  aid.  I  was  undone  by  my 
'auxiliary.  Whoi  1  had  once  called  him  in,  1 
'  could  not  subsist  without  dependence  on  him.' 
'The  paper,'  he  says  elsewhere,  was  advanced 
■indeed.  It  was  raised  to  a  greater  thing  than 
'1  intended  it.' 

It  is  probable  that  Addison,  when  he  sent 
across  St.  Georze's  Channel  his  first  contributions 
to  the  Tatjer,  nad  no  notion  of  the  extent  and 
variety  of  his  own  powers.  He  was  the  pos- 
sessor of  a  vast  mine,  rich  with  a  hundred  ores. 
But  he  had  been  acquainted  only  with  the  least 
precious  part  of  bis  treasures;  and  had  hitherto 
coutentca  himself  with  prooncing  sometimes 
copper  and  sometimes  leaid,  intermiogled  with 
a  liiile  .silver.  AH  at  once,  and  by  mere  ac- 
cident, he  had  lighted  on  an  inexhaustible  vein 
of  the  6ncst  gold. 

The  mere  cnnice  and  arrangement  of  his  words 
would  have  sulBced  to  make  his  essays  classical. 
For  never,  not  even  by  Drydon,  not  even  by 
Temple,  had  the  English  language  been  written 
with  such  sweetness,  grace,  and  facility.  But 
this  was  the  smallest  part  of  Addison's  praise. 
Had  he  clothed  his  thoughts  in  the  h^  French 
style  of  Horace  Walpole,  or  in  the  half  Latin 
style  of  Dr.  Johnson,  or  in  the  half  German 
jargon  of  the  present  day,  bis  genius  would 
have  triumphed  over  all  faults  of  manner. 

As  a  moral  satirist,  ho  stands  unrivalled.  If 
ever  the  best  Tallers  and  Spectators  were 
equalled  in  tbeir  own  kind,  we  shonld  be  in- 
clmed  to  cness  that  it  must  have  been  by  the 
lost  comedies  of  Menander. 

In  wit,  properly  so  called,  Addison  was  not 
inferior  to  Cowli^  or  Botler.  No  single  ode 
of  Cowley  coBtauis  so  many  happy  analogies 
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as  are  crowded  into  the  lines  to  Sir  Godfrey 
Kiieller;  and  we  would  undertake  to  collect 
Irom  (he  ' Spfclators'  as  great  a  namber  of 
iiizenious  illustrations  as  can  be  found  in  'Ha- 
dibras.'  The  slill  higher  faculty  of  invention 
Addison  possessed  in  still  larger  measure.  The 
immeroos  fictions,  generally  original,  often  wild 
and  grotesque,  but  always  singolarly  graceful 
and  happy,  which  are  found  in  bis  essays, 
fully  entitle  him  (»  the.  rank  of  a  great  poet— 
a  rank  to  which  his  metrical  compositions  give 
him  no  claim.  As  an  observer  of  life,*  of  man* 
ners,  of  all  the  shades  of  human  character,  he 
stands  in  the  first  class.  And  what  he  observed 
he  had  the  art  of  comntnnicating  in  two  widely 
different  ways.  He  conld  describe  virtues,  vices, 
habits,  whims,  as  well  as  Clarendon.  But 
he  could  do  something  better.  He  could  call 
human  beings  into  existence,  and  make  dtem 
exhibit  themselves  If  we  wish  to  find  any 
thing  more  vivid  than  A^ddiMm'a  best  portraits, 
we  must  go  either  to  Shakspeare  or  to  Cer> 
vantes. 

But  what  shall  we  «ay  of  Addison's  humour, 
of  his  sense  of  the  Indlcrons,  of  his  power  of 
awakening  that  sense  in  others,  and  of  drawing 
mirlh  from  incidents  which  occur  every  day, 
and  (torn  litllepecaliarities  of  temper  and  manner, 
such  as  may  be  found  in  every  mant  We  feel 
the  charm.  We  give  ourselves  up  to  it.  Bat 
we  strive  in  vain  to  analyse  it 

Perhaps  the  best  way  of  describing  Addison's 
peculiar  pleasantry,  is  to  compare  it  with  the 
pleasantry  of  some  other  great  satirists.  The 
three  most  eminent  masters  of  the  art  of  ridi- 
cule, daring  the  eighteenth  centary.  were,  we 
conceive,  Addison,  Swift,  and  Voltaire.  Which 
of  the  three  had  the  greatest  power  of  moving 
laughter  may  be  questioned.  But  each  of  them, 
within  his  own  domain,  was  supreme.  Voltaire 
is  the  prince  of  bafl'oons.  His  merriment  is 
without  disguise  or  restraint.  He  gambols;  he 
grins;  he  anakei  his  sides;  be  points  the  finger: 
he  tnins  np  the  nose ;  he  shoots  oat  the  toogae. 
The  manner  of  Swift  is  the  very  opposite  to 
this.  He  moves  laughter,  but  never  joins  in 
it.  He  appears  in  his  works  such  as  he  ap- 
peared in  society.  All  the  company  are  con> 
valsed  with  merriment,  while  the  Dean,  the 
author  of  all  the  mirth,  preserves  an  invincible 
gravity,  and  even  sourness  of  aspect ;  and  gives 
ntterance  to  the  most  eccentric  and  Indicroas 
fancies,  with  the  air  of  &  man  reading  the  com- 
mtnation-serrice. 

The  manner  of  Addison  is  as  remote  from 
that  of  Swift  as  from  that  of  Voltaire.  He 
neither  laagbs  oat  like  die  French  wit.  nor, 
like  the  Irish  wit,  throws  a  doable  portion  of 
severity  into  his  countenance  while  laughing 
inly;  but  preserves  a  look  peculiarly  his  own, 
a  look  of  demure  serenity,  disturbed  only  by 
an  arch  sparkle  of  the  eye,  an  almost  imper- 
ceptible elevation  of  the  brow,  an  almost 
imperceptible  curl  of  the  lip.  His  tone  is  never 
that  either  of  a  lack  P«dding  or  of  a  Cynic. 
It  is  that  of  a  iKntleman,  in  whom  the  quickest 
sense  of  the  ridicaloos  is  constantly  tempered 
by  good  nature  and  good  breeding 

We  own  that  the  hamoar  of  Addison  is,  in 
oar  opinion,  of  a  more  delicious  flavoar  Ihu 


the  homoor  of  either  Swift  or  Voltaire.  Tb« 
much,  at  least,  is  certain,  that  both  Swift  aod 
Voltaire  have  been  successfully  mimicked,  aai 
that  no  man  has  yet  been  able  to  minic  Ad- 
dison. The  letter  of  the  .Abbe  Coyer  to  Pi»- 
sophe  is  Voltaire  all  over,  and  imposed,  iant^ 
a  long  time,  on  the  Academicians  ol  Paris. 
There  are  passages  in  Arbathnol's  satirical 
works  which  we,  at  least,  cannot  distinsiiih 
from  Swift'a  best  writnig.  Bat  of  tbe  nai^ 
eminent  men  who  have  made  Addisoa  their 
model,  though  several  have  copied  his  mm 
diction  with  baj^y  effect,  none  nas  been  able 
to  catch  the  tone  of  his  pleasantry.  IntheWorii, 
in  tbe  Connoisseur,  in  the  Mirror,  in  the  Lnaa;er, 
there  are  namerous  papers  written  in  ebvioos 
imitation  of  his  Tatlers  and  Spectators.  Mut 
of  those  papers  have  some  merit :  many  at 
very  lively  and  amusing;  bat  there  a  not  a 
single  one  which  coald  be  passed  of  at 
Addison's  on  a  critic  of  tbe  smallest  perspi- 
cacity. 

But  that  which  chiefly  distingaifhed  AddiM 
from  Swift,  from  Voltaire,  from  almost  all  tbt 
other  great  masters  of  ridicale,  is  the  grat^ 
the  nobleness,  the  moral  purity,  which  we  M 
even  in  his  merriment.  Severity,  gradeatl; 
hardening  and  darkening  into  misanthropv. 
characterixes  the  woiiia  of  Swifl  The  natan 
of  Voltaire  was,  indeed,  not  inhaman :  bat  be 
venerated  nothing.  Neither  in  the  masterpieces 
of  art  aor  in  the  purest  examples  of  viitw, 
neither  in  the  Great  First  Caase  oor  in  tbe 
awAil  enigma  of  the  grave,  could  he  see  lav 
thing  bat  subjects  for  drollery.  The  mm 
solemn  and  augnst  the  theme,  the  more  monLc^- 
like  was  bis  grimacing  and  chattering.  The 
mirth  of  Swift  is  the  mirth  of  MephistofdiUej: 
the  mirth  of  Voltaire  is  the  mirth  of  Puck.  if. 
as  Soame  Jeoyns  oddly  imagined,  a  portion  «f 
the  happiness  of  Seraphim  and  jn^t  men  aude 
perfect  oe  derived  from  an  exquisite  perceptiN 
of  the  ladicroos,  their  nurth  most  smely  be 
none  other  than  the  mirth  of  Addison; — amirii 
consistent  with  lender  compassioa  for  all  ibu 
is  frail,  and  with  profoand  reverence  for  A 
that  is  sublime.  Nothing  great,  nothing  aw- 
able,  no  moral  duly,  no  doctrine  of  oataral  of 
revealed  religion,  has  even  been  associated  by 
Addison  with  any  degrading  idea.  HisbaminilT 
is  without  a  parallel  in  literary  history.  Tbe 
highest  proof  of  human  virtue  is  to  poswrt 
boandless  power  without  abusing  it.  m  kiad 
of  power  is  more  formidable  than  the  pew*' 
making  men  ridiculous:  and  that  power  Am* 
son  possessed  in  boandless  measure.  Uowgrosur 
that  power  was  abased  by  Swift  and  by  Vol- 
taire is  well  known.  But  of  Addison  it  mt 
be  confidently  affirmed  that  he  has  blackcBC^ 
no  man's  character,  nay,  that  it  would  be  iS- 
ficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  find  in  alt  w 
volumes  which  he  has  left  us  a  single  tiiui 
which  can  be  called  anfjenerous  or  unkind.  ^« 
he  had  detractors,  whose  malignity  might  biT« 
seemed  to  justify  as  terrible  a  rerei^  " 
which  men,  not  superior  to  him  in  getuoi. 
wreaked  on  Betteswortfa  and  oo  F^c  de  Pn«- 
pigoan.  He  was  a  politician ;  he  was  the  br*i 
writer  of  his  party ;  he  lived  in  times 
<*xcitement^n  times  wh»  pensm  of  lip 
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cbincter  and  station  stooped  to  scarrility  sncb 
as  is  now  practised  only  by  (he  basest  of 
mankind.  Yet  no  provocation  and  no  example 
cflold  indace  him  to  return  railing  for  rail- 

*"^r  the  sennce  which  bis  Essays  rendered  to 
Morality  it  is  difBcub  to  speak  too  bi^ly.  It  is 
inw  that,  when  the  Taller  appeared,  that  age 
of  ODtraceons  profaneness  and  licontionsness 
which  rollowed  tbe  Restoration  had  passed  away. 
Jeremv  Collier  had  shaaied  the  Ineatres  into 
Minelnmg  which,  compared  with  the  excesses 
of  Etherege  and  Wycherly,  might  be  called  de- 
cency. Yet  there  still  lingered  in  (he  public 
mind  a  pernicious  notitni  (hat  there  was  some 
GouMxion  between  genius  and  profligacy  —  be- 
tween  the  domestic  virtoes  and  the  sullen  for- 
mality of  the  Puritans.  That  error  it  is  the 
^ory  of  Addison  to  have  dispelled.  He  taught 
the  nation  that  the  faith  and  the  morality  of 
Hale  and  Tillotson  might  h%  found  in  company 
with  wit  more  sparkling  than  the  wit  of  Con- 
greve,  and  with  hamour  richer  than  the  humour 
of  Vanbmgh.  So  eflectaally,  indeed,  did  he 
retort  on  vice  the  mockery  which  had  recently 
been  directed  against  virtue,  that,  since  his 
lime,  the  open  elation  of  decency  has  always 
been  consioered  among  as  as  the  sore  mark  of 
a  fool  And  this  revolution,  the'  greatest  and 
most  salutary  ever  effectf^d  by  any  satirist,  he 
accomplished,  be  it  repiembered,  without  wriliug 
one  personal  lampoon. 

In  the  early  contribntions  of  Addison  to  .  the 
Taller  his  pecaliar  powers  were  not  fully  ex- 
hibited. Yet  from  the  first,  his  superioriU-  to 
all  bis  coadjutors  was  evident.  Some  of  his 
later  Tatlers  are  fully  equal  to  any  thing  that 
be  ever  wrote.  Among  the  poiti-aits,  we  most 
admire  Tom  FoUo,  Ned  SoAly,  and  the  Poli- 
tical  Upholsterer.  The  proceedings  of  theCourt' 
of  Honnur,  the  Thermometer  of  Zeal,  the  story 
of  the  Froren  'Words,  the  Memoirs  of  the 
ShilliDg,  are  excellent  specimens  of  Hiat  ih- 
jceaioas  and  lively  species  of  fiction  in  which 
Addison  excelled  all  men.  There  is  one  still 
better  paper  of  the  same  class.  But  though  that 
paper,  a  hundred  and  thirty-three  years  ago, 
was  probably  thought  as  edifying  as  one  of 
Smalridge's  sermons,  we  dare  ;iot  indicate  it 
to  the  sqaeamisb  readers  of  the  nineteenth 
cmtinpr. 

Dnnng  the  session  of  Parliament  which  com- 
neoced  u  November  1709,  and  which  the  im- 
peachment of  Sacheverell  has  made  memorable, 
Addison  appears  to  have  resided  in  London. 
The  Tatler  was  now  more  popular  than  any 
periodical  paper  had  ever  been;  and  his  con- 
RPxioD  with  it  was  generally  known.  It  was 
Bot  known,  however,  that  almost  every  thing 
Snod  in  the  Tatler  was  his.  The  truth  is,  that 
jke  fifty  or  sixty  numbers  which  we  owe  to 
nim,  were  not  merely  the  beat,  bat  so  decid- 
<^ly  the  best,  that  any  five  of  them  are  more 
valuable  than  all  the  two  hundred  numbers  in 
which  he  had  no  share. 

He  reanired.  at  this  lime,  all  the  solace  which 
M  conid  derive  from  lilerarv  sopcpss.  The 
Oaeeo  had  always  disliked  the  Whips.  She 
M  durins  some  yearadisliked  the>tarlborough 
uinily.   Bat,  reigning  by  a  diluted  title,  aha 


could  not  venture  directly  to  oppose  herself  to 
a  majority  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament;  and, 
engaged  as  she  was  in  a  war  on  the  event  of 
which  her  own  Grown  was  staked,  she  coald 
not  venture  to  disgrace  a  great  and  successful 
general.  But  at  length,  in  the  year  1710,  the 
causes  which  bad  restrained  her  from  showing 
her  aversion  to  the  Low  Church  party  ceased 
to  operate.  The  trial  of  Sacheverell  produced 
an  outbreak  of  public  feeling  scarcely  less  vio- 
lent than  those  which  we  can  ourselves  re- 
member in  1820,  and  in  1831  The  country 
gentlemen,  the  country  clergymen,  the  rabble 
of  tbe  towns,  were  all,  for  once,  on  the  same 
side.  It  was  clear  that,  if  a  general  election 
took  place  before  the  excitement  abated,,  the 
Tories  wonid  have  a  majority.  The  services 
of  Marlborough  had  been  so  splendid,  that  they 
were  no  longer  necessary.  The  Queen's  throne 
was  secure  Irom  all  attack  on  the  part  of  Louis. 
Indeed,  it  seemed  much  more  likely  that  the 
English  and  German  armies  would  divide  tbe 
spoils  of  Versailles  and  Marli,  than  that  a  Mar- 
shal of  France  would  bring  back  the  Pretender 
to  St.  James's.  The  Queen,  acting  by  the  ad- 
vice of  Harley,  determined  to  dismiss  her  ser- 
vants. In  June  the  chanxe  commenced.  Sun- 
derland was  tbe  first  who  fell.  The  Tories 
exulted  over  his  fall.  The  Whigs  tried,  during 
a  few  weeks,  to  persuade  themselves  that  her 
Majestv  had  acted  only  from  personal  dislike 
to  the*  secretary,  and  that  she  meditated  no 
further  alteration.  But,  early  in  August, 
Gndolphin  was  surprised  by  a  letter  from  Anne, 
which  directed  him  to  break  his  white  staff. 
Even  after  this  event,  the  irresolution  or  dis- 
simulation of  Harley  kept  up  the  hopes  of  the 
Whigs  during  another  month ;  and  Aen  die  ruin 
became  rapid  and  violent.  The  Parliament  was 
dissolved.  The  Ministers  were  inmed  out.  The 
Tories  were  called  to  office.   Tbe  tide  of  po- 

Eularitv  ran  violently  in  favour  of  the  High 
burcK  party.  That  party,  feeble  in  the  late 
House  of  Commons,  was  now  irresistible.  The 
power  which  the  Tories  had  thus  suddenly  ac- 
quired, they  nsed  with  blind  and  stupid  fero- 
city. The  howl  which  the  whole  pack  set  up 
for  prey  and  for  blood,  appalled  even  him  who 
had  ronsed  and  unchained  them.  When  at 
this  distance  of  time,  we  calmly  review  the 
conduct  of  the  discarded  ministers,  we  cannot 
but  feel  a  movement  of  indignation  at  the  in- 
jnstice  with  which  they  were  treated.  No  body 
of  men  had  ever  administered  the  government 
with  more  energy,  ability,  and  moderation; 
and  their  .onccess  had  been  proportioned  to  tlieir 
wisdom.  They  had  saved  Holland  and  Germany. 
They  had  hniiibled  France.  Tbey  had,  as  it 
M>erned,  all  but  torn  Spain  from  lite  house  of 
Bourbon.  They  had  made  Englaud  the  first 
power  in  Europe.  At  home  they  bad  united 
Enslanil  and  Scotland.  They  had  respected  the 
rigblft  of  conscience  and  the  liberty  of  the  sub- 
ieet.  They  retired,  leaving  their  country  at  the 
heieht  of  prosperity  and  glory. <»  And  yet  they 
were  pursued  to  their  retreat  by  such  a  roar 

O  Mi>n  Aiklii  attril>atefl  the  napopularlty  or  tb« 
Whiles,  Md  the  ohamifte  ot  government,  to  the  Mur- 
render  or  Staiiliope'R  araiy,  (il.  13.)   The  r«cl  in. 
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of  obloquy  as  was  never  raised  against  Ihe  go- 
vernment which  threw  away  thirteen  colonies; 
or  against  Ihe  govemmeot  which  sent  a  gal- 
lant army  lo  perish  in  ibe  ditdics  of  Wal- 

chnreu. 

None  of  the  Whigs  suffered  more  in  Uie  ge- 
neral wreck  than  Addison,  He  had  just  sus- 
tkined  some  heavy  pecuniary  losses,  of  the 
nature  of  which  we  are  imperfectly  informed, 
when  his  Seerelar}8hip  was  taken  from  him. 
He  had  reason  lo  believe  that  he  should  also  be 
deprived  of  the  small  Irish  ofiice  which  he 
held  by  patent.  He  bad  junt  resigned  his  FeU 
lowship.  It  seems  probable  that  he  bad  al- 
ready ventqred  to  raise  his  eves  to  a  great  lady, 
and  that,  wbile  his  political  friends  were  all- 
powerful,  and  while  bis  own  fortunes  were 
rising,  he  had  been,  in  Ihe  phrase  of  the  ro- 
mances which  were  Uien  fashionable, permitted  to 
hope.  Hul  )lr.  Addison  Ibe  ingenious  writer, 
and  Mr.  Addison  the  chief  Secretary,  were,  in 
her  lad%  ship's  opinion,  two  very  different  per- 
sons. All  these  calamities  united,  however, 
cunid  not  disturb  the  serene  cheerfulness  of  a 
mind  conscious  'of  itinoreiicc,  and  rich  in  its 
own  wealth.  Ho  told  his  friends,  with  smiling 
resigitaiion,  lhat  ihcy  ought  to  admire  bis  phi- 
lost>iihy,  that  he  had  lost  at  once  his  fortune, 
his  pldCL',  his  fellowship,  and  his  mistress,  that 
he  innsi  think  of  turning  tutor  again,  and  yet 
lhat  his  spirits  were  as  good  as  ever. 

He  had  one  consolation.  Of  the  nnpopniarity 
which  his  friends  had  incurred,  he  haa  no  share. 
Such  was  the  esteem  with  which  he  was  re- 
gardfd,  tha:  while  the  most  violent  measures 
were  taken  for  the  purpose  of  forcing  Tory 
members  on  Whig  corporations,  he  was  returned 
lo  FariiamenI  without  even  a  contest.  SwiU 
who  was  now  in  London,  and  who  had  already 
determined  on  quilting  the  Whigs,  wrote  (o 
.Stella  in  these  remarkable  words:— 'The  Tories 
'carry  it  among  the  new  members  six  to  one. 
'  Mr.  Addison's  election  has  passed  easy  and 
'  undisputed;  and  I  believe  if  he  had  a  mind  to 
*be  king,  he  would  hardly  be  refused.' 

The  good-will  with  which  the  Tories  regarded 
Addison  is  the  more  honourable  to  him,  be- 
cause it  had  not  been  purchased  by  any  con- 
cession on  his  part.  DtA-tng  ibe  general  elec- 
tion he  published  a  political  Journal,  entitled 
Ihe  *Wfaig  Examiner.'  Of  lhat  Journal  it  may 
he  sufVicicnt  lo  say  that  Johnson,  in  spile  of 
his  simng  political  prejudices,  pronounced  it  to 
be  superior  in  wit  to  »uy  of  Swill's  writings 
on  Ihe  other  side.  When  it  ceased  to  appear, 
Swif>,  in  a  letter  lo  Stella,  expressed  his  exul- 
tation at  the  deatii  of  so  formidable  an  anb:- 
gouist.  <He  might  well  rejoice,'  says  Johnson, 
*at  the  death  of  that  which -he  could  not  have 
'killed.'  'On  no  occasion,'  he  adds,  'was  the 
*genius  of  Addison  more  vtgoronsly  exerted, 
'and  in  none  did  the  superiority  of  his  powers 
'more  evidently  appear.' 

The  onlv  use  which  Addison  appears  to  have 
made  of  tne  favour  with  which  be  was  regarded 
by  the  Tories,  was  to  save  some  of  his  friends 

that  tha  Miolstrr  wm  ebaagwd,  mHI  Ihe  bvw  Baaw 
•t  CanuMM  eieeced,  before  that  Mumder  twk 
pUwe. 


from  the  general  min  of  the  Whig  pariy.  He 
felt  himself  to  be  in  a  situation  which  made  it 
bis  duty  to  take  a  decided  part  in  politics.  Bat 
the  case  of  Steele  and  of  Ambrose  Hbillipps 
wa^  different.  For  Phitlipps,  Addison  ena 
condescended  to  solicit;  with  what  saceess  we 
have  not  ascertained.*  Steele  held  iwo  pUtet. 
He  was  Gaxetteer,  and  he  was  also  a  Cownis- 
sioner  of  Stamps.  The  gazette  was  taken  froai 
him.  But  he  was  suffered  to  retain  his  place 
in  the  Stamp-Office,  on  an  implied  andentuirf- 
ing  that  he  should  not  be  active  against  ibe 
new  goveritment;  and  he  was,  during  nwrc 
than  two  years,  induced  bv  Addison  to  observe 
this  armistice  with  tolerable  6deliiy. 

Isaac  Bickersuff  accordingly  became  silent 
upon  politics,  and  the  article  of  News,  wbicli 
had  once  formed  about  one  third  of  his  paper, 
altogether  disaweared.  The  Tatler  hUeum- 
pletoly  changea  its  character.  It  was  now  so- 
thing  but  a  aeries  ^f  essays  od  bodks,  mofsb, 
and  mannns.  Steele  therefore  resolved  h 
bring  it  to  a  close,  and  to  commence  a  new 
work  on  an  improved  plu.  It  was  aMUMUtei 
that  this  new  work  would  be  published  dail^ 
The  undertaking  was  generally  regarded  as  bow, 
or  rather  rash;  but  Ihe  event  amply  jostiM 
the  confidence  with  which  Steele  relied  or  tlie 
fertility  of  Addison's  genius.  On  the  2d  of  Ji- 
nuary*l711,  appeared  the  last  Tatler.  Ob  the 
1st  of  March  lollowing,  appeared  the  &ni  tf 
an  incomparable  series  of  papers,  cbntaiaias 
observations  on  life  and  Utentare  by  an  ih- 
ginary  spectator. 

The  Spectator  himseTfwaseoncelTedanddnws 
by  Addison,  and  it  is  not  easy  to  doubt  that  tbe^ 
trait  was  meant  to  bein  somefealuresalikenew^ 
the  painter.  The  Speclalor  is  a  gentleman  «b«, 
alter  passing  a  studious  youth  at  the  universitT. 
has  Imvelled  on  classic  ^und,  and  has  bestovn 
much  ^tention  on  cnnons  points  of  antiqiiljr- 
He  has,  on  his  return,  fixed  his  residence  a 
Lbndon,  and  has  observed  all  the  forms  of  life 
which  are  to  be  found  in  that  great  city;-bii  i 
daily  listened  to  the  wits  of  Will's,  has  smidte4  j 
with  the  philosophers  of  the  Grecian,  and  has  | 
mingled  with  the  parsons  at  Child's,  and  wiik  , 
the  politicians  at  the  St.  James's.   Inthemon-  I 
ing,  he  often  listens  to  the  hum  of  tbe  Ex- 
change; io  the  evening,  his  face  is  constantly  , 
to  be  seen  in  the  pit  of  Drury  Lane  tbesire.  | 
But  an  insurmountable  bashfulness  prevents  kin 
from  opening  his  month,  except  in  a  small  cirde 
of  intimate  friends. 

These  friends  were  first  sketched  by  Steele. 
Four  of  the  cinb.  the  templar,  the  clen^ym^t 
the  soldier,  and  the  mercnani,  were  Imialr^ 
esting  figures,  fit  only  for  a  background.  Bst 
the  other  two,  an  old  countrv  baronet  aa^  as 
old  town  rake,  though  not  driineated  > 

«  MIM  Alkin  mentiaiw  the  eserttons  wSlft  Ad- 
dison midfl  tn  1710,  hufon  ttas  ehanf*  •!  Mt"'*'''^- 
ta  servo  Phlirippi,  mi  adds  that  'PUUIppsMPM" 
'some  lime  afterwards  t«  have  sMalMd 
*t»  Copenbacen,  which  «B«bt«l  Urn  t*  tnittr 
'wartd  with  bin  poetical  SeaoripUoa  ^  >  &^ 
'■bower,'  (II.  14.)   This  Is  aU  wrm«.  The  p«« 
was  writtra  In  March  ITM,  and  irtiM  U 
Tatier  ef  the  tth  ef  May  Mievlng. 
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venr  ddicale  peQcil,  had  some  good  strokes. 
Adiisoa  look  the  nide  outliues  into  his  own 
hawb,  retouched  Ibem,  coloured  Ikem,  and  is 
ia  trath  the  creator  oS  the  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley 
aad  the  Will  Uooeycomb  with  whom  we  are 
all  fitmilUr. 

The  plan  of  the  Spectator  most  be  allowed 
a  be  bolh  origiual  aua  emiueittly  happy.  Every 
valoible  essay  in  the  series  may  b«  read  with 
pleasure  sepai»lelv;  yet  the  five  or  six  hundfed 
essays  form  a  whole,  and  a  whole  which  has 
ibt  interest  of  a  novel.  It  must  be  remembered. 
In,  that  at  that  time  no  novel,  giving  a  lively 
and  powerful  picture  of  the  common  life  and 
maaoers  of  Fnglw*^  bad  appeared.  Richardson 
wu  working  as  a  compositor.  Fielding  was 
robbitig  bird  s  nests.  Smollett  was  not  yet  born. 
Tke  narrative,  therefore,  which  connects  together 
the  Spectator's  Essays,  gave  to  our  ancestors 
their  first  taste  of  an  exquisite  and  untried 
pleasure.  That  narrative  was  iitdeed  constmcted 
with  no  art  or  labour,  fbe  events  were  sach 
evfnts  as  occur  every  day.  Sir  Roger  comes 
up  to  town  to  see  Eugenic,  as  the  worthy  ba- 
runrt  always  calls  Prince  Eugene,  goes  with 
the  Spectator  ou  the  water  to  Spring  Gardens, 
walks  among  the  tombs  in  the  Abbey,  is  frighl- 
eneil  by  the  Mohawks,  but  conquers  his  ap< 
prehension  so  far  as  to  ^o  to  the  ibeatre,  when 
the  'Distressed  Mother'  is  acted.  Tlic.Spectator 
jiavs  a  visit  in  the  summer  to  Covcrley  Uall, 
IS  charmed  with  Die  old  house,  the  old  butler, 
inil  the  old  chaplain,  eals  a  jack  caught  by 
Will  Wimble,  rides  to  the  assizes,  and  hears  a 
iHiint  of  law  discussed  by  Tom  Touchy  At 
last  a  letter  from  the  honest  butler  brings  to 
(he  club  the  news  that  Sir  Roger  is  dead.  Will 
Himeycomb  marries  and  rel'urm!  at  sixty.  The 
rlub  breaks  up:  and  the  Spectator  resigns  his 
fanclions.  Snch  events  can  hardly  be  said  to 
rorm  a  plot;  yet  they  arc  related  with  such 
rnilh,  such  grace,  such  wit,  such  humour,  such 
pathos,  such  knowledge  of  the  humaa  heart, 
such  knowledge  of  the  ways  of  the  world,  that 
ih^  charm  us  on  the  hundredth  perusal.  We 
have  not  the  least  doubt  that,  if  Addison  bad 
irriiicD  a  novel,  on  an  extensive  plan,  it  would 
have  been  superior  to  any  that  we  possess.  As 
ii  is,  he  is  ratitlcd  to  be  considered,  not  only 
u  the  greatest  of  the  English  Essayists,  but  as 
the  foreninner  of  the  great  English  Novelists. 

NVe  say  (his  of  Addison  alone;  for  Addison 
is  the  Spectator.  About  three-sevenths  of  the 
work  are  his;  and  if  is  no  exaggeration  (o  say, 
that  his  worst  essay  is  as  good  as  tbo  best  essay 
or  any  of  Us  coadjutors.  His  best  ossi^s  ap- 
proach near  to  absolute  perfection:  nor  is  their 
excellence  more  wonderful  than  their  variety. 
His  invention  never  seems  to  flag;  nor  is  he 
CTcr  under  ihe  necessity  of  repealing  himself, 
or  «f  wearing  out  a  subject.  There  are  no 
dregs  in  his  wine.  He  regales  us  after  the 
fashion  of  that  prodigal  nabob  who  held  that 
there  was  only  one  good  glass  in  a  bottle.  As 
*ooD  as  we  have  tasted  the  first  sparitling  foam 
of  a  jest,  it  is  withdrawn,  and  a  fresh  draught 
of  Mctar  is  at  ou  lips.  On  the  Mondi^  we 
have  an  allegory  as  lively  and  ingenious  as 
Ltiuin's  Auction  of  Lives;  on  the  Tuesday  an 
Eastern  apologue,  as  richly  coloured  as  die 


Tales  of  Scberezade;  on  the  Wednesday,  a 
character  described  with  the  skill  of  La  Bru}  ire ; 
on  the. Thursday,  a  scene  from  common  life, 
equal  to  the  best  chapters  in  ihc  Vicar  of  Wake- 
field; on  the  Friday,  some  sly  Iloralian  plea- 
santry on  fashionable  follies—  on  hoops,  patches, 
or  puppet-shows;  and  on  the  Saturday  a  religious 
meditation,  which  will  bear  a  comparison  with 
the  finest  passages  in  Massillon. 

It  is  dangerous  to  select  where  there  is  so 
much  that  deserves  the  highest  praise.  We  will 
venture  however  to  say,  tnat  any  persou  who 
wishes  to  form  a  just  notion  of  the  extent  and 
variety  of  Addison's  powers,  will  do  well  to 
read  at  one  sitting  the  following  papers:—  the 
two  Visits  to  the  Abbey,  the  Visit  to  the  Ex- 
change, the  Journal  of  ibe  Retired  Citizen,  the 
Vision  of  Hirsa,  the  Transmigrations  of  Pug 
the  Monkey,  and  ibe  Death  of  Sir  Roger  de 
Coverley.» 

The  least  valoable  of  Addison's  contributions 
to  the  Spectator  are,  in  the  judgment  of  our  age, 
his  critical  papers.  Yet  his  critical  pftpers  are 
always  luminous,  and  oflen  ingenious.  The  very 
worst  of  them  must  be  r^arded  as  creditable 
to  him,  when  the  character  of  the  school  in 
which  he  had.  been  trained  is  fairly  considered. 
The  best  of  them  were  much  too  good  for  his 
readers.  In  truth,  he  was  not  so  far  behind 
our  generation  as  be  was  before  his  own.  No 
essays  in  the  Spectator  were  more  censured  and 
derided  than  those  in  which  he  raised  his  voice 
against  the  contempt  with  which  our  fine  old 
ballads  were  regarded;  and  showed  the  scoffers 
that  the  same  gold  which,  burnished  and  polished, 
gives  lustre  to  the  iEneid  and  the  Odes  ofllo- 
race,  is  mingled  with  the  rude  dross  of  Chevy 
ChAcc. 

It  is  not  strange  that  the  success  of  the  Spec- 
tator  should  have  been  such  as  no  simitar  work 
has  ever  obtained.  The  ifUmbcr  of  copies  daily 
distributed  was  at  first  three  thousaua.  I(  sub- 
sequently increased,  and  had  risen  to  near  four 
thousand  when  tho  stamp-tax  was  imposed. 
That  tax  was  fatal  to  a  crowd  of  Journals.  The 
Spectator,  however,  stood  its  ground,  doubled 
its  price,  and,  though  its  circulation  felt  off, 
still  yielded  a  targe  revenue  both  to  the  state 
and  to  the  authors.  For  particular  papers,  the 
demand  was  immense;  of  some,  it  is  said,  twenty 
thousand  copies  were  required.  But  this  was 
not  all.  To  nave  the  Spectator  served  up  every 
morning  with  (lie  bohea  and  rolls,  was  a  luxury 
for  the  few;  the  majority  were  content  to  wait 
till  essays  enough  had  appeared  lo  form  a  vo- 
lume, 'leu  thousand  copies  of  each  volume  were 
imniedfotely  taken  otL  and  new  editions  were 
called  for.  It  must  be  remembered,  that  the 
population  of  England  was  then  hardly  a  third 
of  what  it  now  is.  The  nnmber  of  Englishmen 
who  were  in  the  habit  of  reading,  was  probably 
not  a  sixth  of  what  it  now  is.  A  shopkeeper 
or  a  farmer  who  found  any  pleasure  in  litera- 
ture, was  a  rarity.  Nay,  there  was  doubtless 
more  than  one  knight  of  the  shire  whose  coun- 
try-scat did  not  contain  ten  books  —  receipt- 

«  Nos.  t6,  9*9,  «9,  317,  iB0,  343,  S17.  Thfs» 
papen  are  all  In  the  tt»t  seven  vulnnei^  The 
elgblh  most  be  eonsillered  as  a  aeparatr  woilc. 
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books,  and  boolis  on  farrierr  included.  Under 
these  circumstances,  the  sale  of  ihe  Spectator 
must  be  considered  as  indicating  a  popularity 
quite  as  ereat  as  that  of  (he  most  successltil 
works  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  and  Mr.  Dickens  in 
our  own  time. 

At  the  close  of  1712.  the  Spectator  ceased 
to  appear.  It  was  probably  felt  that  tfie  shor^ 
faced  gentleman  and  bis  clab  had  been  long 
enough  before  the  town;  and  that  it  was  time 
to  withdraw  them,  and  to  replace  them  by  a 
new  set  of  characters.  In  a  few  weeks  the  hrst 
number  of  the  'Guardian'  was  published.*  But 
the  Guardian  was  nnfortunate  both  in  its  bird) 
and  in  its  death.  It  began  in  dulness,  and  dis- 
appeared in  a  tempest  of  faction.  The  original 
plan  was  bad.  Addison  contributed  nothing  tilt 
siity-six  numbers  had  appeared;  and  it  was 
then  impossible  even  for  bun  to  make  the  Guar- 
dian  wliat  the  Spectator  had  been.  Nestor 
Ironside  and  the  Hiss  Lizards  were  people  to 
whom  even  he  could  impart  no  interest.  He 
conld  only  furnish  some  excellent  little  essays, 
both  serious  and  comic;  and  (his  he  did. 

Why  Addison  gave  no  assistance  to  the 
Guardian  during  the  first  two  months  of  ils 
existence,  is  a  question  which  has  puzzled  the 
editors  and  biographers,  but  which  seems  to 
Its  to  admit  of  a  verjr  eas;^  solution.  Ue  was 
then  eiuaged  in  bringing  his  Cato  on  the  stage.. 

The  first  four  acts  of  diis  drama  had  been 
King  in  his  desk  since  his  return  from  Italy. 
Mis  modest  and  sensitive  nature  shrank  from 
the  risk  of  a  public  and  shapaefnl  failure;  and, 
though  all  who  saw  (he  manuscript  were  loud 
in  praise,  some  thought  it  possible  that  an  au- 
dience might  become  impatient  even  of  very 
good  rhetoric;  and  advised  Addison  to  print 
the  play  without  hazarding  a  representation. 
At  length,  after  many  fits  of  appreoension,  the 
poet  yielded-  to  the  ui^ncy  of  his  political 
friends,  who  hoped  that  the  public  would  dis> 
cover  some  analog  between  the  followers  of 
Ceesar  and  the  Tones,  between  Sompronios  and 
(ho  apostate  Whigs,  between  Cato,  strnnling 
to  the  last  for  the  liberties  of  Rome,  ana  the 
band  of  patriots  who  still  stood  firm  round  Ha- 
lifax and  Wharton. 

Addison  gave  the  ^)ay  to  (he  managers  of 
Dmry-Lane  theatre,  withont  stipulating  for  any 
advantage  to  himself.  They,  therefore,  thouglit 
(hemsclves  bound  to  spare  no  cost  in  scenery 
and  dresses.  The  decorations,  it  is  tme,  would 
not  have  pleased  the  skilful  eye  of  Hr  Maeready. 
Jnba's  waistcoat  blazed  with  gold  lace;  Harcias 
hoop  was  worthy  of  a  duchess  on  the  birth-day ; 
and  Cato  wore  a  wig  worth  filly  guineas.  The 
prologue  was  written  b^  Pope,  and  is  undoubt- 
edly a  dignified  and  spirited  composilion.  The 
part  of  the  hero  was  excellently  played  by  Booth. 
Steele  oudcrtook  to  pack  a  house.  The  boxes 
were  in  a  blaze  with  the  stars  of  the  Peers  in 
Opposition.  The  pit  was  crowded  with  attentive 
ana  friendly  listeners  from  the  Inns  of  Court 
and  the  literary  coffee  •houses.    Sir  Gilbert 

Miw  Alliin  f«y8  that  the  Ouardhm  was  laancbed 
In  N»vemb«r  1731^0).  tM  )  It  was  laonehed  In 
March  1731,  and  was  given  ever  In  tkefallewlns 
ftertember. 


Heathcole,  Governor  of  (he  Bank  of  Eagbni  ! 
was  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  body  of  sui-  | 
liaries  from  the  city:  —  warm  men  and  Int 
Whigs,  but  better  known  at  Jonathan's  ui  I 
Garroway's  tiian  iu  the  haunts  of  wits  ui  i 
critics.  I 

These  precaadons  were  imite  snperlnoas.  ' 
The  Tories,  as  a  body,  regarded  Addison  with 
no  unkind  feelings,  nor  was  it  for  their  inv- 
est—professing} as  they  did,  nrofonnd  revfereaee 
for  law  and  prescription,  aod  abhorrence  btib 
of  popular  insarrections  and  of  standing  armia 
— tu  appropriate  to  themselves  reflections  throve 
on  the  great  military  chief  and  demagone,  «ko. 
with  tiie  support  of  the  legions  and  of  thiecsa- 
mon  people,  subverted  all  the  ancient  iutitD- 
tions  of  his  couniry.  Accordin^y,  every  iboot 
that  was  raised  by  the  members  oi  the  kii-Cii 
vas  re-echoed  by  the  High  (%iircl»cn  ef  tk 
October;  and  the  cartai|i  at  length  foil  aaidft 
diunders  of  unanimoos  applause. 

The  delight  and  admirauon  o(  the  townwm 
described  by  the  Guardian  in  terms  whidi  vr 
might  attribute  to  partiality,  wmo  it  not  tW 
the  Examiuer,  the  organ  of  (be  Blinistry,  beU 
similar  language.    The  Tories,  indeed,  ftmi 
much  to  sneer  at  in  the  conduct  of  their  <^po- 
nents.  Steele  liad  on  this,  as  on  other  occauoBi. 
shewn  more  zeal  than  taste  or  judgment.,  TItc 
honest  dtizens  who  marched  under  (be  onkn 
of  Sir  CHhby,  as  be  was  laeetionsly  called,  fro- 
bably  knew  better  when  to  buy  and  wbes  to  ' 
sell  slock  than  when  to  cl^  and  when  to  biu  , 
at  a  plav;  and  incurred  some  ridicule  by  suk-  ' 
ing  the  b)^critical  Sempronins  their  favoarile,  • 
and  by  giving  to  his  insincere  rants  louder 
plaudits  than  they  bestowed  on  the  (empenie  > 
eloquence  of  Cato.  Wharton,  too,  who  bad  tk  . 
incredible  effrontery  to  applaud  the  lines  ^otl 
flying  from  prosperoQ.s  vice  and  from  the  jMver  ' 
of  impious  men  to  a  privMe  station,  did  hi 
ewape  the  sarcasms  of  those  who  jnstl^  thoegM 
that  he  could  iy  from  nothiag  more  vidaai « 
impious  than  himself.    Tke  «filogae,  whid 
was  written  by  Garth,  a  zealous  Whig,  w 
severely  and  not  unreasonably  censnred  »  ' 
isnoble  and  out  of  place.    But  Addison  wu 
({escribed,  even  by  the  bitterest  Tor^  ^rrtt«n. 
as  a  gentleman  of  wit  and  virtue,  in  wkoM 
friendship  many  persons  of  both  patties  wm 
happy,  and  whose  name  ought  «ot  to  be  mixes 
op  with  factious  squabbles. 

Of  the  jests  bv  which  the  triumph  of  m 
Whig  party  was  disturbed,  the  most  severe  aai 
happy  was  Bolincbroke^s.  Between  two  tM. 
he  sent  for  Booth  (o  his  box,  and  presetle' 
him,  before  the  whole  theatre,  with  a  parse  of 
fifty  guineas  for  defending  the  cause  of  ^criy 
so  well  against  a  perpetual  Dictator.o 

It  was  April;  and  in  April,  a  hundrfd  im 
thirty  yean  ago,  tbeLondonseaaouwaslkoapi 

»  'The  ions  RWty  ot  the  Deke ef  XariMMg^' 
My«  MiM  AlklB,  '  wu  here  (laacH  at*  Vaif 
favoar,  IT  Boltncbnke  had  msnnt  na  m»n  Ot» 
lUs,  his  sarcasm  WMild  have  heen  |MtollMs>  ^ 
ailnslftn  was  to  the  attNipt  which  MsrlfeWMlk 
had  made  ta  rmivert  the  CapUI»-e«MfsM)r  M* 
a  patent  oflce,  to  he  held  br  UMcIf  ta  m. 
The  patent  was  stepped  hy  Leid  CewMr- 
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to  1)6  far  advanced.  During  a  whole  month, 
kowever,  Caio  was  perfunned  to  overflowing 
hoases.  ud  brought  into  the  treasury  of  the 
theatre  twice  the  gaius  of  an  ordinary  spring. 
In  the  sammer,  the  Drury-Laue  company  went 
^wn  to  the  Act  at  Oiford,  and  there,  before 
aa  audience  which  retained  au  affectionate  re- 
nmbrance  of  Addison's  accomplishments  and 
virtues,  bis  tragedy  was  a<^ted  during  several 
I  dajrs.  The  gownsmen  bejian  to  besiege  the 
ibeatre  in  the  forenoon,  and  by  one  in  the  af- 
I   teruoun  all  the  seals  were  filled. 

About  the  merits  of  the  piece  which  had  so 
eitraordinary  an  effect,  the  public,  we  suppose, 
bas  made  up  its  mind.  To  compare  it  with  the 
masterpieces  of  the  Attic  stage,  with  the  great 
Eodi^  dramas  of  the  time  ol'Elizabeth,  or  even 
nilo  the  productions  of  Schiller's  manhood, 
woold  be  absnrd  indeed.  Yet  it  contains  excellent 
dialogue  and  declamation;  and,  among  plays 
fashioned  on  the  French  model,  must  be  al< 
lowed  to  rank  high;  not  indeed  with  Athalic, 
Zaire,  or  Saal,  but,  we  think,  not  below  Cinna: 
and  certainly  abo%'e  any  other  English  tragedy 
of  the  same  suhool,  above  many  of  the  plays 
of  Comeilie  above  many  of  the  plays  of  Vol- 
taire and  Alfieri,  aod  above  some  plays  of  Ra- 
cine. Be  this  as  it  mav,  we  have  little  doubt 
ibat  Cats  did  u  muefi  as  the  Tailers.  Spec- 
tators, and  Freeholders  united,  to  raise  Addbun's 
fame  among  his  contemporaries. 

Tbe  modesty  and  good-nature  of  the  successful 
dramatist  had  tamed  even  the  malignity  of  faction. 
Bulliterary  envy,  it  should  seem,  isaliercer  pas- 
sinn  than  party -spirit.  It  was  bya  zealous  Whig  that 
tbe  fiercestattack  on  the  Whig  tragedy  was  made 
Joha  Dennis  published  Remarks  on  Catb,  which 
were  wriHen  with  some  acuteness  and  with 
much  coarseness  and  asperity.  But  Addison 
neither  defended  himself  nor  retaliated..  On  many 
[Hiinls  be  had  an  excellent  defence;  aiid  nothing 
woold  have  been  easier  than  to  retaliate;  for 
Dennis  had  written  bad  odes,  bad  tragedies,  bad 
cumedie^:  be  bad,  moreover,  a  larger  share  than 
mosi  men  of  those  infirmities  and  eccentricities 
which  excite  laughter:  and  Addison's  power  of 
luroing  either  an  absurd  book  or  an  absurd  man 
iuto  ridicule  was  unrivalled.  Addison,  however, 
serenely  conscious  of  his  soperiority,  looked 
with  pity  on  his  assailant,  wliose  temper,  na- 
turally irritable  and  gloomy  had  been  soured 
by  want,  by  controversy,  ana  by  literary  failures. 

But  among  the  young  candidates  for  Addison's 
lavonr  there  was*  one  distiii|;uishcd  by  talents 
above  the  rest,  and  distinguished,  we  fear,  not 
less  by  malignity  and  insincerity.  Pope  was 
oaly  twenlv-five.  But  his  powers 'had  expanded 
(o  tlieir  full  maiuritv;  and  his  best  poem,  the 
'  Rape  of  the  Lock. '  had  recently  been  published . 
or  his  genius,  Addison  had  alwavs  expressed 
high  admiration.  But  Addison  had  clearly  dis- 
cerned, what  might  indeed  have  been  discerned 
V  eye  less  penetrating  than  his,  diat  the 
diminnlive,  crooked,  sickly  boy  was  eager  to 
rcvcDge  himself  on  society  for  the  nnkindness 
of  nature.  In  the  Spectator,  the  Essay  on  Cri- 
licism  had  been  praised  with  cordial  warmth: 
not  a  grntle  hint  had  been  added,  that  the 
writer  of  so  excellent  a  poem  would  have  done 
well  to  avoid  ill-natured  personalities.  Pope, 


though  evidently  more  galled  by  the  censure 
than  gratified  by  the  prai:>u,  retunied  thauksfur 
tbe  admonition,  and  |>romi5cd  to  profit  by  it. 
The  two  writers  continued  to  exuiange  civi. 
lities,  counsel,  and  small  good  olTices.  Addison 
publicly  evlolled  Pope's  niiscellaneous  pieces, 
and  Pope  furnished  Addison  nith  a  prologue. 
This  diu  not  last  long.  P9pe  hatod  Dennis,  whom 
he  had  injured  without  provocation.  The  ap- 
pearance of  tbe  Remarks  on  Cato,  gave  (he 
irritable  poet  an  opportunity  of  venting  his 
malice  niuler  tbe  show  of  rrieiid:ihip:  and  such 
an  opportunity  could  not  but  be  wclcointt  to  a 
liature  which  was  implacable  in  enmity,  and 
which  alwavs  preforrcd  the  tortuous  to  (ho 
straight  pal£.  lie  published,  accordingly,  the 
'Narrative  of  the  Frenzy  of  Jolin  Dennis.'  But 
Pope  hud  mistaken  his  powers,  lie  was  a  great 
master  of  invective  and  sarcasm,  lie  conluilrs- 
sect  a  character  in  terse  and  sonorous  couplets, 
brilliant  with  antithesis.  But  of  dramatic  tn\cnt 
he  was  allngetlicr  destitute.  If  he  bad  written 
a  lampoon  on  Dennis,  such  as  that  on  Atlicus, 
or  that  on  Sporus,  tbe  old  grumbler  wuuld  have 
been  crushed.  But  Pope  writing  dialogue  re- 
sembled—to borrow  llorace's  imagery  and  his 
own— a  wolf  which,  instead  of  biiiiix.  should 
take*  to  kicking,  or  a  monkey,  which  should 
try  to  sting.  The  Narrative  iit  utterly  con- 
temptible. Of  argument  there  is  not  even  the 
show;  and  the  jests  are  such  as,  if  they  were 
introduced  into  a  farce,  would  cull  forth  tlie 
hisses  of  (he  shilling  gallery.  Dennis  raves  aboiit 
the  drama;  and  the  nurse  (hink  sihat  he  is  call- 
ing  for  a  drum.  'There  is,'  he  cries,  <  no  |)e- 
ripetia  in  the  tragedy,  no  change  of  fortune, 
no  change  atalL'  *Pray.  good  Sir,  be  not  angry,' 
says  the  old  woman;  M'lt  fetch  change.'  This 
is  nut  exactly  the  pleasantry  of  Addison. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Addison  saw 
through  this  otficious  zeal,  atid  felt  hiinsrif 
deeply  aggrieved  by  it.  So  foolish  and  spiteful 
a  pamphlet  could  do  him  no  good.  aod.  if  he 
were  ihought  to  have  any  hand  in  it,  must  do 
him  harm.  Gifted  with  incomparable  powers  of 
ridicule,  he  had  'never,  even  in  scn-defeuce. 
used  those  powers  inhumanly  or  uncourlcously  ; 
and  he  was  not  disposed  to  let  others  make 
his  fame  and  his  interests  a  pretext  ondcr  which 
they  might  commit  outrages  from  which  be  had 
binisctf  constantly  abslained.  lie  accordingly 
declared  that  he  had  no  concern  in  the  'Nar- 
rative,' 1hat  he  disapproved  of  it,  and  that,  if 
he 'answered  the  'Ueniarks. '  he  would  answer 
them  like  a  gentleman:  and  he  took  care  to 
communicate  this  to  Dennis.  Pope  was  bitterly 
mortified;  and  to  this  transaction  we  are  incfined 
to  ascribe  the  hatred  with  which  he  ever  after 
regarded  Addison. 

In  September  1713  the  Guardian  ceased  to 
appe-ar.  Steele  had  gone  mad  about  politics.  \ 
general  election  hati  ^ust  taken  pl.icu:  he  had 
been  chosen  member  tor  Siockbridgc,  and  fully 
expected  to  play  a  first  part  in  l*arliament.  The 
immense  success  of  the  Tatler  and  Spectator 
had  turned  his  head.  He  had  been  the  Editor 
of  both  those  pa[ier8 ;  and  was  not  aware  how 
entirely  they  owed  their  influence  and  popularity 
to  the  genius  of  his  friend.  His  spirits,  always 
violent,  were  now  excited  by  vanity,  ambition, 
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and  Tact  ion,  to  such  a  pilch  that  he  every  day 
committed  some  ollciicc  a<;ainst  good  scuseaiid 
good  lasle.  AH  the  discreet  and  moderate 
members  of  his  own  party  ^rcgretied  and  con- 
deiitneil  liis  lolly.  •]  am  in  a  thousand  troubles,' 
Addison  wrote,  'about  poor  Uick.  and  wish 
tiuit  his  zeal  for  the  public  may  not  be  ruinous 
to  himscir.  But  he  has  sent  nie  n  ord  that  he  is 
delerntincd  to  go  on,  and  that  any  advice  I  may 
give  him  in  this  particular,  will  have  uoweigbt 
with  him.' 

Siecic  5ct  up  a  political  paper  called  'The 
Englishman,'  which,  as  it  was  not  supported  by 
contributions  Irom  Addison,  completely  faileil. 
Hy  this  work,  by  some  other  writings  of  the 
same  kind,  and  by  the  airs  which  he  gave 
himself  at  the  first  meetinj;  of  the  new  Par- 
liament, he  made  the  Tories  so  angry  thai  (hey 
determined  to  expel  htm.  The  Whigs  stood  by 
him  gallantly;  but  v&ee  anable  to  save  him. 
The  vole  of  expulsion  was  regarded  by  all  dis- 
passionate men  as  a  tyrannical  exercise  of  the 
power  of  the  majority.  But  Steele's  violence 
and  folly,  thou<;h  they  by  no  means  justified 
the  steps  which  his  enemies  took,  had  com- 
pletely disgusted  his  friends;  nor  did  he  ever 
regain  the  place  which  be  had  held  in  the 
poblic  estimation.  . 

Addison  about  (bis  lime  conceived  the  design 
of  adding  an  eighth  volume  to  the  Spectator. 
In  June  1714  theGrst  number  of  the  new  series 
appeared,  and  during  about  six  months  three 
papers  were  published  weekly.  Nothing  can  be 
more  striking  than  the  contrast  between  the 
Englishman  and  the  eighth  volume  of  the  Spec- 
tator  —  bctwccu  Steele  without  Addison,  and 
Addison  without  Steele.  The  'Englishman'  is 
forgotten;  the  eighth  volume  of  the  S|>ectator 
contains,  perhaps,  the  finest  Essays,  both  serious 
and  playful,  in  the  English  language. 

Before  this  volume  was  completed,  the  death 
of  Anne  produced  an  entire  cnangc  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  public  affairs.  The  blow  fell 
sudilenly.  Il  found  the  Tory  party  distracted  by 
internal  feuds,  and  unprepared  for  any  great 
effort.  Harlcy  had  just  been  disgraced,  Boling- 
broke,  it  was  supposed,  would  be  the  chief 
minister.  But  the  0<ieen  was  on  her  deathbed 
before  the  while  staff  had  been  given,  and  her 
last  public  act  was  to  deliver  it  with  a  feeble 
hand  to  the  Duke  of  Shrewsbury.  The  emergency 
produced  a  coalition  between  all  sections  of 
public  men  who  were  attached  to  Ibe  Protestant 
succession.  George  the  First  was  proclaimed 
without  opposition.  A  Council,  in  which  the 
leading  AVhigs  had  seats,  took  the  direction  of 
afl'airs  till  the  new  King  should  arrive.  The  first 
act  of  the  Lords  Justices  was  to  appoint  Ad' 
dison  their  secretary. 

There  is  an  idle  tradition  that  he  was  directed 
to  prepare  a,  letter  to  the  King,  that  he  could 
not  satisfy  himself  as  to  the  style  of  this  com- 
position, and  that  the  Lords  Justices  called  in 
a  clerk  who  at  once  did  what  was  wanted.  It 
is  not  strange  that  a  story  so  Oattcriug  to  me- 
diocrity should  be  popular;  and  we  are  sorry 
to  deprive  dunces  of  their  consolation.  But  the 
truth  must  be  told.  It  was  well  observed  by  Sir 
James  Mackintosh,  whose  knowledge  of  these 
times  was  unequalled,  that  Addison  never,  in 


any  official  document,  affected  wit  orelu^Mate; 
and  that  bis  despalcties  are,  without  exception, 
remarkable  for  unpretending  simplicity.  Even 
body  who  knows  with  what  ease  AddiMo's 
finest  essays  were  produced  most  be  convinced, 
that  if  wcll-turued  phrases  had  been  wanted, 
he  would  have  had  no  dinicalty  in  finding  iben. 
We  are,  however,  ioctined  to  believe,  that  Ike 
story  is  not  absolutely  without  a  foondatioa.  It 
may  well  be  that  Addison  did  not  know,  til) 
he  had  consulted  experienced  clerks,  who  re- 
membered the  times  when  William  was  absent 
on  the  Continent,  in  what  form  a  letter  fron 
the  Council  of  Regency  to  the  King  ought  to 
be  drawn.  We  think  it  very  likely,  that  the 
ablest  statesmen  of  our  time.  Lord  JohnRosadl. 
Sir  Robert  Peel,  Lord  Palmerslun,  for  example, 
would,  in  similar  circumstances,  be  fonad  qiiie 
asignoraut.  Every  olUee  has  some  little  mystenrs 
which  the  dullest  man  may  learn  with  ft  littic 
attention:  and  which  the  greatest  man  cauut 
possibly  know  by  intuition.  One  paper  must  be 
signed  by  the  cl'tief  of  the  department,  anotbrr 
by  his  deputy.  To  a  third  the  royal  sign-aiaiHul 
is'  necessary.  Cue  communication  is  to  be  n- 
gislered,  and  another  is  not.  One  sentence  maii 
be  in  black  ink  and  another  in  red  ink.  If  the 
ablest  Secretary  for  Ireland  were  inoved  toik 
India  Board,  if  the  ablest  President  oftbetidia 
Board  were  moved  to  the  War  Office,  be  woild 
require  instruction  on  points  like  these;  asd«»  j 
do  not  doubt  that  Addison  required  sack  in-  ' 
simction  when  he  became,  for  the  first  tioK, 
Secretary  to  the  Lords  Justices. 

George  the  First  took  possession  of  bis  king-  i 
dom  without  opposition.    A  new  ministrj  wu  ' 
formed,  and  a  new  Parliament  favourable  to  ^ 
the  Whig*  chosen.    Sunderland  was  appointed 
Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  and  Addison  agaia 
went  to  Dublin  as  Chief  Secretary. 

At  Dublin  Swift  resided,  and  there  was  mdi 
speculation  about  the  way  in  which  the  Deu 
and  the  Secretary  would  behave  towards  each  ■ 
other.    The  relations  which  existed  bet«'Mfl 
these  remarkable  men  form  an  inleres'ting  taA  | 
pleasing  portion  of  literary  history.   They  had 
early  attached  themselves  to  the  aamc  political  ' 
party  and  to  the  same  patrons     While  Anae^  , 
Whig  ministry  was  in  power,  the  visits  of  SwiA  ^ 
to  London  and  the  official  residence  of  _Adai>  , 
son  in  Ireland  had  given  them  oppoitunitiesof 
knowing  each  other.  They  were  the  two  shrew-  | 
est  observers  of  their  ase.    But  their  obsc^  | 
vations  on  each  other  had  led  them  to  favoar  , 
able  conclusions.   Swift  did  full  justice  to  Ik 
rare  powers  of  conversation  which  were  latent  I 
under  the  bashful  deportment  of  Addison.  \ 
dison,  on  the  other  baud,  discerned  much  g9oi  • 
nature  under  the  severe  look  and  manner ««  . 
Swift;  and,  indeed,  the  Swift  of  1708  and  tie 
Swift  of  1738  were  two  very  different  wen.  _ 

But  the  paths  of  tlio  two  friends  divepet  i 
widely.  The  Whig  statesmen  loaded  AdduM 
with  solid  benefits.   They  praised  Swift,  a»k(d 
him  to  dinner,  and  did  nothing  more  for  nia- 
His  profession  laid  them  under  a 
the  state  they  could  not  promote  bim :  and  tsey  ^ 
had  reason  to  fear  that,  by  bestowing  prefen»»l  | 
in  the  church  on  the  anihor  nf  the  Tale  «f  <  i 
Tub,  they  might  give  scandal  to  the  fo«*f 
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AiA  hid  »  high  opinion  of  their  orthodoxy, 
fe  did  iwt  malie  fkir  allowance  for  the  dim- 
iltici  which  prevented  Halirax  and  Somers 
nnsening  him;  thought  himself  an  ill-nsed 
UD:  sacrificed  honour  and  consistency  to  re- 
wge:  joined  the  Tories,  and  became  their 
titft  fbnnidable  champion.  He  soon  found, 
Awerer,  that  his  old  friends  were  less  to  blame 
bin  he  had  supposed.  The  dislike  with  which 
bt  Oneen  and  the  heads  of  the  Chnrch  re- 
Rded  him  was  insormoantable ;  and  it  was 
lidi  Ae  greatest  dilBcolly  that  he  obtained  an 
Klesiaftical  dignity  of  no  great  valae,  on  con* 
irioD  of  fixing  nis  residence  in  a  country  which 
e  detested. 

DilleKnce  of  political  opinion  had  produced, 
K  indfted  a  onarrel,  but  a  coolness  between 
vifl  aad  Aodison.  They  at  length  ceased 
l^iKber  to  s^e  each  other.  Yet  there  was 
eheen  them  a  tacit  compact  like  that  between 
e  hereditary  guests  in  the  llidd. 

fjw  aluHiu&a  muI  di  ofUXov. 

bUo»  fiiv  yaq  ifiol   TfWtf  kAhtoI  t  tnl- 

butir,  or  Ht  -fiiofi  yt  JtOfiji  xal  rtoaal  »ixtita, 
iUm  4*  av  aol  'Axaioi,  iraigrfity ,  •  or  xt 

■  is  not  strange  that  Addison,  who  calnm- 
Ki  and  insulted  nobody,  should  not  have 
Immiated  or  insnlted  Swift.  But  it  is  re- 
Mable  that  Swift,  to  whom  neither  genins 
irvirtoe  was  sacred,  and  who  generally  seemed 
ifind,  Uhe  most  other  renegades,  a  peculiar 
^re  in  attacking  old  friends,  should  have 
•wn  so  much  respect  and  tenderness  to  Ad- 

Fftrfane  had  now  changed.  The  accession  of 
t  house  of  Hanover  had  secured  in  England 
t  liberties  of  the  people,  and  in  Ireland  the 
million  of  the  Protestant  casle.  To  that  caste 
nfl  was  morO  odious  than  any  other  man. 
( was  hooted  and  even  pelted  m  the  streets 
jfiiiblin;  and  could  not  venture  to  ride  along 
I  strand  for  his  health  withont  the  attendance 
*mei  ser^'ants.  Itfany  whom  he  had  for- 
IrW  served  now  libelled  and  insulted  him. 
'  tnls  time  Addison  arrived.  He  had  been 
Vised  not  to  show  the  smallest  civility  to  the 
»n  of  St  Patrick's.  But  he  answered  with 
■irable  spirit,  that  it  might  be  necessary  for 
M  whose  fidelity  to  their  party  was  suspudcd 
liold  DO  intercourse  with  political  opmnienls; 
1  that  one  who  had  hern  a  steady  Whig  in 
i  worst  times  might  venture,  when  the  good 
Btt  was  triumphant,  to  shake  hands  with  an 
I  friend  who  was  one  of  the  vanquished 
■ries.  His  kindness  was  soothing  to  the  proud 
d  cruelly  wounded  spirit  of  Swill:  and  the 
0  mat  satirists  reanmed  their  habits  of 
wdly  intercourse. 

Those  associate^  of  Addison,  whose  political 
><>uoiu  agreed  with  his.  shared  his  good  for- 
M.  Hf  took  Tickcll  with  him  to  Ireland, 
c  pTocnred  for  Btidgell  a  lucrntive  place  in 
c  ume  kingdom.  Ambrose  Phillipps  was  i>ro- 
■^d  for  in  England,  Steele  hnd  injured  him* 
-V  M  mach  by  bis  eccentricity  and  per- 
fnnoi,  &att  he  obtained  but  a  very  small 


part  of  what  be  tlHmght  his  due.  He  wfts, 
Iiowever,  knighted,  lie  had  a  place  in  Iho 
household:  and  he  snbscqnently  received  other 
marks  of  favour  from  the  court. 

Addison  did  not  remain  Ions  in  Ireland  In 
1715  he  quitted  his  Secretaryship  for  a  seat  at 
tho  Board  of  Trade.  In  tnc  same  year  his 
comedy  of  the  Drummer  was  brought  on  the 
stage.  The  name  of  the  author  was  not  an- 
nounced; the  piece  was  coldly  received:  and 
some  critics  have  expressed  a  doubt  whether  it 
were  really  Addison  s.  To  as  the  evidence, 
both  external  and  internal,  seems  doeisive.  It 
is  not  in  Addison's  best  manner:  but  it  con- 
tains numerons  passages  which  no  other  writer 
known  to  ns  could  bavo  produced.  It  was 
again  performed  after  Adaison's  death,  and, 
being  known  to  be  his,  was  loudly  applauded. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  year' 1716,  while 
the  Rebellion  was  still  raging  in  Scotland,  o 
Addison  published  the  6rst  number  of  a  paper 
called  the  'Freeholder.'  Among  his  political 
works  the  Freeholder  is  entitled  to  tne  first 
place.  Even  in  the  Spectator  there  are  few 
serious  papers  nobler  than  the  character  of  his 
friend  Lord  Somers ;  and  certainly  no  satirical 

fiapers  superior  to  those  in  which  the  Tory 
bx-hnnter  is  introduced.  This  character  is  the 
original  of  Squire  Western,  and  is  drawn  with 
all  Fielding's  force,  and  with  a  delicacy  of 
which  Fielding  was  altogclher  destitute.  As 
none  of  Addison's  works  exhibits  stronger  marks 
of  his  genins  than  the  Freeholder^  so  none  does 
more  nonoar  to  bis  moral  character.  It  is 
difficult  to  extol  too  highly  the  eandonr  and 
humanity  of  a  political  writer,  whom  even  thte 
excitement  of  civil  war  cannot  hurry  into  un- 
seemly violence.  Oxford,  it  is  well  known, 
was  then  the  stronghold  of  Toryism.  The  High 
Street  had  been  repeatedly  lined  with  bayonets 
in  order  to  keep  doivn  the  disaffected  gowns- 
men; and  traitors  pursued  by  the  messengers 
of  the  Government  had  been  concealed  in  the 
garrets  of  several  colleges.  Yet  the  admonition 
which,  even  nndersuch  circumstances,  Addison 
addressed  to  the  University,  is  singularly  gentle, 
respectful,  and  even  affectionate.  Indeed,  he 
could  not  ind  it  in  his  heart  to  deal  harshly 
even  with  imaginary  persons.  His  fox-hunter, 
though  ignorant,  stupid,  and  violent,  is  at  heart 
a  good  lellow,  and  is  at  last  reclaimed  b^  the 
clemency  of  the  King.  Steele  was  dissatisfied 
with  his  friend's  moderation,  and,  though  he 
acknowledged  that  the  Freeholder  was  excel- 
lently written,  complained  that  the  ministry 
played  on  %  lute  when  it  was  necessary  to  blow 
the  trumpet.  He  accordingly  determined  to  exe- 
cute a  flourish  after  his  own  fashion;  and  tried 
to  rouse  the  public  spirit  of  tho  nfttion  by  means 
of  a  paper  called  the  Town  Talk,  which  is  now 
as  utterly  forgotten  as  his  Englishman,  as  his 
Crisis,  as  hts  Letter  to  the  Bailiff  of  Stock- 

.  *>  HiN8  Alkin  baft  been  unrurluntttA  in  ber  ac- 
count  of  tbis  Hebeltinn.  We  will  notice  only  two 
errara  wbirh  occur  in  one  page.  Slie  ^ayn  that 
th«  Hebellion  was  mideitalcen  in  favour  of  Jamei*  If., 
wbo  had  b«en  fourteen  yearn  dcuA,  and  tbat  it 
was  beaded  by  Cliarlea  Ednud,  who  was  not 
born,  (it.  tit.) 
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liriiJgc,  as  his  Reader — in  short,  as  every  thing 
(iiat  lie  wrote  w-Khoiit  the  help  of  Addison 

in  tlie  same  year  in  which  the  Dnimmer  was 
.  clod,  and  in  which  the  first  numbers  of  the 
rrccholder  appeared,  the  estrangement  of  Pope 
and  Addison  became  complete.  Addisoa  had 
from  the  first  seen  that  Pope  was  false  and 
malevolent  Pnpe  had  discovered  thai  Addison 
was  jealous.  The  discovery  was  made  in  a 
strange  manner.  Pope  had  written  the  Rape  of 
ihe  Lock,  in  two  cantos^  without  siipernatnral 
rnai'hincry.  These  two  cantos  had  been  loudly 
apiilauded,  and  by  none  more  loudly  than  by 
Addison.  Then  Pope  tbon^ht  of  the  Sylplis 
and  Gnomes,  Ariel,  Slomentilla,  Crispissa,  and 
Ijinbriel:  and  resolved  to  interweave  the  Ro- 
.-icruciau  mvlholo^  with  the  original  falvic. 
lie  asked  Addison's  advice.  Addison  said  that 
ihe  poem  as  it  stood  wu  a delicioiis'litde  thing, 
and  entreated  Pope  not  to  run  the  risk  of 
marring  what  was  so  excellent  in  tn'ing  to 
mend  it  Pope  afinrwards  declared  that  this 
insidious  counsel  first  opened  his  eyes  to  Ihe 
baseness  of  him  who  gave  it. 

Now  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Pope's  plan 
was  most  ingenious,  and  that  he  afterwards 
executed  it  with  great  skill  and  succ<>ss.  Bui 
does  it  necessarily  follow  that  Addison's  advice 
was  bad?  Aud  if  Addison's  advice  was  bad, 
does  it  necessarily  follow  that  it  was  given 
from  bad  motives  ?  If  a  friend  were  to  ask  us 
whether  we  would  advise  him  to  risk  a  small 
competence  in  a  lottery  of  which  the  chances 
were  ten  to  one  against  him,  we  should  do 
our  best  to  dissuade  him  from  ninning  such  a 
risk.  Even  if  he  were  so  lucky  as  to  get  the 
thirty  thousand  pound  prize,  we  should  not 
admit  that  we  had  counselled  him  ill ;  and  we 
.'«hould  certainly  think  it  the  lieight  ofiujustice 
in  him  to  accuse  us  of  having  been  actuated 
by  malice.  We  think  Addison's  advice  good 
advice.  It  rested  on  a  soijnd  principle,  the  re- 
sult of  long  and  wide  experience.  The  general 
rule-  undoubtedly  is  that,  when  a  successful 
work  of  imagination  jias  been  produced,  .  it 
should  not  be  recast.  We  cannot  at  this  mo- 
ment call  to  mind  a  single  instance  in  which 
this  rule  has  been  transgressed  with  happy  ef- 
lect:  except  the  instance  of  the  Rape  uf  the 
Lock.  Tasso  recast  his  Jerusalem.  Akcnside 
recast  his  Pleasures  of  the  Imaginalioo,  and  his 
K|>istle  to  Curio  Pope  himself,  emboldened  no 
di'ubt  by  (he  sncross  with  which  he  had  e\- 
[landcd  and  remodelled  the  Rape  of  the  Lock, 
made  the  same  experiment  on  the  Dun^iad.  AH 
'hese  attempts  failed.  Who  was  to  foresee  that 
Pope  would,  once  in  his  life,  be  able  to  do 
what  he  could  not  himself  do  twice^  and  what 
iiobodv  else  has  ever  done  ? 

Adtfison's  advice  was  good.  But  had  it  been 
l>ad,  why  should  we  t>i''>Tionnrc  it  dishonest? 
Scot!  tells  us  that  one  of  his  best  friends  pre- 
dicted the  failure  of  Waverley.  Herder  adjured 
(ioethe  not  to  take  so  nnpnimifing  a  subject  as 
Tniist  Hume  tried  to  dissuade  Robertson  from 
writing  ihe  History  of  Charles  V.  Nay,  Po|h» 
himself  was  one  of  those  who  prophesied  that 
Ca(o  would  never  succeed  on  the  sta^e:  and 
advised  .\ddison  to  print  it  without  risking  a 
representation.   But  Scott,  Goethe  Robertson, 


Addison,  had  (he  good  sense  and  generosity  lo 
give  their  advisers  credit  for  (he  best  iaiea. 
tions.  Pope's  heart  was  not  of  the  same  kiaJ 
with  theirs. 

In  1716,  while  he  was  engaged  in  iranslaliag 
the  Iliad,  he  met  Addison  at  a  coffee-boMc. 
Phillip|is  and  Budgcll  were  there.  But  their 
sovereign  got  rid  of  them,  and  asked  Pope  to 
dine  with  him  alone.  After  diimer»  Addisoa 
said  that  he  lay  under  a  difficulty  which  ba 
had  for  some  time  wished  to  explain.  *Tickell,' 
he  said,  *  translated  some  time  ago  the  first  bn«k 
of  the  Iliad.  'I  have  promised  to  look  it  over 
'and  correct  it.  I  cannot  therefore  ask  to  se< 
'yours;  for  that  would  be  double-dealing.'  Pope 
made  a  civil  reply,  and  begged  that  bis  secoM 
book  might  have  tlic  advantage  of  Addismi'i 
revision.  Addison  readily  agreed,  looked  avfT 
the  second  bouk,  aud  sent  U  back  with  wani 
commendations. 

Tickell's  version  of  the  first  book  appeared 
soon  after  this  conversation  In  the  pre&ce. 
all  rivalry  was  earnestly  disclaimed.  TicLell 
declared  that  he  should  not  go  on  with  the 
Iliad.  That  enterprise  he  should  leave  topovm 
which  he  admitted  to  be  superior  to  his  own. 
His  only  't'iew,  he  said,  in  publishing  this  spe- 
cimen was  to  bespeak  the  favour  of  the  pebKe 
to  a  translation  of  the  Odyssey,  in  which  he 
had  made  some  progress.  ■ 

Addison,  and  Addison's  devoted  followers 
pronounced  both  the  versions  good,  but  nuiit- 
tained  that  Tickell's  bad  more  of  the  origiiuJ 
The  town  gave  a  decided  preference  to  Pope's 
W'c  do  not  think  it  worth  while  to  settle  suck 
a  question  of  precedence.  Neither  of  the  riva's 
can  be  said  to  have  translated  the  Iliad,  nnleu. 
indeed,  the  word  translation  be  used  in  the 
sense  which  it  bears  io  the  iMidsnmmer  Night's 
Dream.  When  Bottom  makes  his  appeamnce 
with  an  ass's  head  instead  of  hia  own,  Peirr 
Ouince  exclaims,  'Bless  thee!  Bottom,  Ueu 
thee!  'thou  art  translated.*  In  this  sense,  an- 
doubtedly,  the  readers  of  either  Pope  orTickdl 
may  very  properly  exclaim,  'Bless  thee  I  Bo- 
mer;  thou  art  translated  indeed.' 

Our  readers  will,  ve  hope,  agree  with  ns  in 
thinking  that  no  man  in  Addison's  sitoation 
could  have  acted  more  fairly  and  kindiv,  bolk 
towards  Pope,  and  towards  Tickcll,  than  he 
appears  to  have  done.  But  an  odious  snspicioi 
had  sprung  np  in  the  mind  of  Pope.  He  1»- 
cied,  and  he  soon  firmly  believed  that  thm 
was  a  deep  conspiracy  against  his  fame  and  his 
fortunes.  The  work  on  which  he  had  staked 
his  reputation  was  to  be  depreciated.  The  sub- 
scription, on  which  rested  his  ho^es  of  a  cen- 
peirnce,  was  to  be  defeated  With  this  view 
Addison  had  made  a  rival  translation:  TirkrII 
had  consented  to  father  it;  and  the  witsofBu^ 
ton's  had  united  to  puff  it 

Is  there  any  external  evidence  to  support 
this  tenve  accnsation?  The  answer  is  sboti 
There  is  absolutely  none. 

Was  there  any  internal  evidence  which  proved 
Addifon  to  be  the  author  of  this  version?  Mas 
it  a  work  which  Tickell  was  incapable  of  prft-  | 
ducing  ?  Surely  not   Tickell  was  a  Fellow  of 
a  College  at  Clxford,  and  must  be  supposed  lo  | 
have  been  able  to  construe  the  Iliad;  and  be  | 
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W3S  I  betier  versifier  than  bis  friend.  We  are 
tMt  aware  that  Pope  pretended  to  have  dts- 
envercd  anv  turns  of  expression  peculiar  to 
Addison.  Had  such  tnms  of  expression  been 
iliscovered,  they  would  be  sofBcieotly  accounted 
Tor  by  supposing  Addison  to  have  corrected  his 
frieiM's  lines,  as  he  owned  that  he  had  done 

Is  there  any  thins  character  of  dio 

aceosed  persons  which  makes  the  accusatiua 
jirobable  i  We  answer  con6deDtly  —  nothing, 
ftckell  was  long  after  this  time  described  by 
Pom  himself  as  a  very  fair  and  worthy  man. 
Addison  had  been,  during  many  years,  before 
tbe  public.  Literary  rivals,  political  opponents, 
had  kept  their  eyes  on  him.  But  neittier  envy 
nor  faction,  in  their  utmost  rage:  bad  ever  im- 
paled to  him  a  single  deviation  from  (he  laws 
»r  booour,  and  of  social  momlity.  Had  he  been 
inde«d  a  man  meanly  jealous  of  fame,  awl  ca- 
pable of  stooping  to  base  and  wicked  arts  for 
ihe  piTpose  of  injuring  his  competitors,  would 
bis  vices  have  remained  latent  so  lon^f  He 
was  a  writer  of  tragedy:  had  he  ever  mjored 
llowe?  He  was  a  writer  of  comedy:  had  be 
not  done  ample  justice  to  Coogreve,  and  given 
valuable  help  to  Steele?  He  was  a  pamphle- 
teer: have  not  bis  good-nature  Aid  generosity 
bero  acknowledged  by  Swift,  his  rival  in  feme 
and  bis  adversarv  in  politics? 

That  Tickell  should  have  been  guilty  of  a 
villany  seems  to  us  highly  imurobable.  That 
Addison  should  have  been  gntUy  of  a  villaoy 
swa  to  us  highly  improbable.  But  that  these 
iwo  men  should  have  conspired  together  to  com- 
mit a  villany  seems  to  us  improbable  in  a  ten- 
r<itd  degree.  All  that  is  known  to  us  of  their 
inrercoarse  tends  to  prove,  (hat  it  was  not  Ihe 
intercourse  of  two  accomplices  in  crime.  These 
arc  some  of  the  lines  in  which  Tickell  poured 
r»rth  his  sorrow  over  the  cofTm  of  Addisou; 

'Or  doxt  thou  warn  poor  mnrtHli  left  bebind, 
A  tunk  wf>ll  Huited  to  tby  gentle  Diiiid  f 
Ob,  If  aumetlmes  thy  Kpotleiu  rorm  descend, 
Tb  ne  thine  x)d,  tbou  gnirdmn  genluK,  lend. 
Wb«n  ngv  mlKculdes  me,  or  when  feiir  alarnw, 
\Vhtn  pnin  illstrenex,  or  when  pleasnre  cbarni!i, 
ii  ailent  whlnpieitocfl  purer  thoughtii  Inpart, 
And  tNm  Aram  ill  a  flmli  and  feeble  heart: 
■<«d  tkrouKh  the  paths  tby  virtue  trod  before, 
TiUUiaa  shall  Join,  nor  dealb  can  part  us  more. ' 

In  what  words,  we  should  like  to  know,  did 
tbts  guardian  genius  inviie  his  pnpil  to  join  in 
f  plan  such  as  the  Editor  of  ike  Satirist  would 
uardk  dare  to  propose  to  the  Editor  of  the 

We  do  not  accuse  Pope  of  bringing  an  ac- 
cusation mhich  he  knew  lo  be  false.  We  have 
""t  (be  smallest  doubt  that  be  believed  it  to  be 
true;  and  the  evidence  on  which  he  believed 
It  he  found  in  his  own  bad  heart.  His  own  life 
was  one  toiig  series  of  Iricks,  as  mean  and  as 
■nalicious  as  thai  of  which  he  suspected  Addi- 
^a  and  Tickell.  He  was  all  sliletio  and  mask. 

injure,  to  insult,  and  to  save  himself  from 
><■«  consequences  of  iiijurv  and  insult  by  hing 
and  equivocating,  was  'lbe  habit  of  his  lire."  He 
I'Ublished  a  lampoon  un  the  Uuke  of  Chandos; 

was  taxed  with  it:  and  he  lied  and  e<|ui- 
vocaicd.  He  ptiblishrd  a  lampoon  on  Aaron 


Hill:  he  was  taxed  with  it;  and  he  lied  and 
equivocated.  Ue  published  a  still  fouler  lam- 
poon on  Lady  Mary  Worttcy  Montagu;  he  was 
taxed  wiih  it;  and  he  lied  with  more  than  usual 
effrontery  and  vehemence.  He  puffed  himself 
and  abused  bis  enemies  under  feigned  names. 
He  robbed  himself  of  his  own  letters,  and  then 
raised  the  hue  and  cry  aHer  them.  Besides  his 
frauds  of  malignity,  of  fear,  of  interest,  and  of 
vanity,  there  were  frauds  which  he  seems  lo 
have'cunmiitted  from  love  of  fraud  alont*.  He 
had  a  habit  of  stratagem  —  a  pleasure  in  out- 
witting all  who  came  near  him.  Whatever  his 
object  might  he,  ihe  indirect  road  lo  it  was 
that  which  he  jintfcrred.  For  Boling^roke, 
Pope  undoubtedly  felt  as  much  love  and  veoe- 
radoo  as  it  was  in  his  nature  to  feel  for  any 
human  being.  Yet  Pope  was  scarcely  dead 
when  it  was  dtacovered  lhal,  from  no  motive 
except  the  mere  love  of  artifice,  he  had  been 
guilty  of  an  act  of  gross  perfidy  to  Boltngbroke. 

Nothing  was  more  naturcl  t'hat  that  such  a 
maq  as  this  should  attribute  to  others  that  which 
he  felt  within  himself.  A  plain,  probable,  co- 
herent explanation  is  frankly  given  to  him. 
He  is  certain  that  it  is  all  a  romance.  A  line 
of  conduct  scrupulously  fair,  and  even  friendly, 
is  pursued  towards  him.  He  is  convinced  Ih'at 
it  IS  merely  a  cover  for  a  vile  intrigue  by  which 
he  is  to  be  disgraced  and  mined.  It  is  vain  to 
ask  him  for  proofs.  Ue  has  none,  and  wants 
none,  except  those  which  he  carries  in  his  own 
bosom. 

Whether  Pope's  malignity  at  length  provoked 
Addison  to  relaliale  for  the  first  and  fast  lime, 
cannot  now  be  known  with  certainty.  We  have 
only  Pope's  story,  which  runs  thus.  A  pam- 
phlet appeared  containing  some  reflections  wnicb 
slung  Pope  to  (he  ouick.  What  those  reflect  ions 
were,  aim  whether  lliey  were  rf!fleciions  of  which 
lie  had  a  right  to  complain,  we  have  now  no  means 
of  deciding.  The  Earl  of  Warwick,  a  foolish 
and  vicious  lad,  who  regarded  Addison  with  the 
feelings  with  which  snch  lads  generally  regard 
their  best  friends,  told  Pope,  truly  or  faJsrlv, 
that  this  pamphlet  had  been  wTilten  by  Addi- 
son's direction.  When  we  consider  what  a  ten- 
dency stories  have  to  grow,  in  passing  even 
from  one  honest  man  to  another  honest  man, 
and  when  we  consider  that  to  the  name  of  honest 
man  neither  Pope  nor  Ihe  Earl  of  Warwick  bad 
a  claim,  we  an.^  not  disposed  to  attach  much 
importance  to  this  anecdote. 

It  is  certain  however,  that  Pope  was  fbrions. 
He  had  already  sketched  the  character  of  Alli- 
ens in  prose.  In  his  anger  be  turned  his  prose 
into  Ihe  brilliant  and  energetic  lines  which 
every  body  knows  by  heart,  or  ought  (o  know 
by  heart,  and  Mfnt  ihem  In  Aildlson.  One  charge 
which  Pope  has  enforced  with  great  skill  is 
probably  not  without  foundation.  Addtsnn  was, 
we  are  inclineil  to  believe,  too  fond  of  presid- 
ing over  a  circle  of  humble  friends.  Of  Ihe 
other  imputations  which  these  famous  lines  are 
intended  to  convey,  scarcely  one  has  ever  been 
proved  to  be  just,  and  some  are  certainly  false. 
That  Addisou  was  not  in  the  habit  of  'damning 
with  faint  praise,'  appears  from  innnmerablo 
passages  in  his  writings:  tfhd  from  none  more 
tlian  from  those  In  which  he  mentions  Pope. 
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And  it  Is  not  merely  nniast,  but  ridiculous,  to 
describe  a  man  who  made  the  fortune  of  almost 
every  one  of  his  intimate  friends,  as  'so  ob- 
liging that  lie  ne'er  obliged.' 

That  Addison  felt  the  sting  of  Pope's  satire 
keenly,  wo  cannot  doubt.  'That  he  was  con- 
scious of  one  of  the  weaknesses  with  which  he 
was  reproached,  is  highly  probable.  Bui  his 
heart,  we  ftrmly  believe,  acquitted  him  of  the 
gravest  pturt  or  the  accusation.  He  acted  like 
himself.  As  a  satirist  be  was,  at  his  own  wea- 

[pons,  more  than  Pope's  malch;  and  he  would 
lave  been  at  no  loss  for  looics.  A  distorted 
and  diseased  body,  tenanted  by  a  yet  more  dis- 
torted and  diseased  mind— spite  and  envy  thinly 
disguised  bv  sentiments  as  benevolent  and  noble 
as  ihose  which  Sir  Peler  Teazle  admired  in  Mr 
Joseph  Sarface— a  feeble  sickly  licenliousocsa, 
— an  odious  love  of  filthy  and  noisome  images 
—these  were  things  which  a  genius  less  power- 
ful than  that  to  which  we  owe  the  Spectator 
could  easily  have  held  up  to  Uw  mirA  and 
hatred  of  mankind.  Addison  had,  moerove^  at 
his  command  other  means  of  vengeance  which 
a  bad  man  would  not  have  scrupled  to  Qse.  lie 
was  powerful  in  Ibe  state.  Pope  was  a  Catho- 
lic: and,  in  those  timc5,  a  minister  would  have 
found  it  easy  to  harass  the  roost  innocent  Ca- 
tholic by  innumerable  petty  vexations.  Pope, 
near  twenty  years  later,  said,  that  'through  (he 
'lenity  of  the  goverumenl  alone  he  contd  live 
'with  comfort'  'Consider,'  he  exclaimed,  *the 
•injury  that  a  man  of  high  rank  and  credit  may 
'do  to  a  private  person,  under  penal  laws  and 
'  many  otiicr  disadvantages.'  It  is  pleasing  to 
reflect  that  the  only  revense  which  Addison 
took  was  to  insert  in  the  Freeholder  a  warm 
encomium  on  the.  Iranslation  of  the  Iliad:  and 
to  exhort  all  liivers  of  learning  to  put  down 
their  names  as  subscribers.  There  could  be  no 
dnubt,  he  said,  from  the  specimens  already 
published,  that  the  masterly  hand  of  Pope  would 
do  as  much  for  Homer,  as  Dryden  had  done 
for  Virgil.  From  that  time  to  the  end  of  his 
life,  he  always  treated  Pope,  hy  Pope's  own 
acknowledgment,  with  justice.  Friendship  was, 
of  course,  at  an  end. 

One  reason  which  induced  the  'Earl  of  War- 
wick to  play  the  ignominious  part  of  tale-bearer 
on  this  occasion,  may  have  been  bis  dislike  of 
(he  marriage  which  was  about'  to  tsko  place 
between  his  mother  and  Addison.  The  Ct>ou- 
loss-Dowagcr,  a  daughter  of  (he  old  and  honour- 
able familv  of  the  Myddletons  of  Chirk,  a  fa- 
mily which,  iu  any  cdoniry  but  ours,  would  be 
callVd  noble,  resided  at  Holland  House.  Addi- 
son had,  during  some  years,  occupied  at  Chelsea 
a  smtAl  dwelling,  once  the  abode  of  Nell  Gwyn. 
Chelsea  is  now  a  district  of  London,  and  linl- 
land  House  may  be  called  a  town  residence. 
But,  in  the  days  of  Anne  and  George  I.,  milk- 
maids and  sportsmen  wandered,  between  green 
hedges  and  over  fields  bright  with  daisies,  from 
Kensington  almost  to  the  shore  of  the  Thames. 
Addison  and  Lady  Warwick  were  country  neigh- 
bours, and  became  intimate  friends.  The  great 
wit  and  scholar  tried  to  allnro  the  young  Lord 
from  the  fashionable  amusements  of  beating 
watchmen,  breaking  windows,  and  rolling  women 
in  hogsheads  dowt  llolbom  UiU,  to  the  sluily 
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of  letters  and  the  practice  of  virtae.  These 
well-meant  exertions  did  little  good,  however, 
either  to  the  disciple  or  to  the  master,  hati 
Warwick  gr-w  up  a  rake.  Mid  Addison  fell  ia 
love.  The  mature  beauty  of  the  Countess  bis  i 
been  celebrated  by  poets  in  language  which, 
afler  a  very  large  allowance  has  been  made  for 
flattery,  would  lead  us  to  believe  that  she  wu 
a  fine  woman;  and  her  rank  doubtless  beighi- 
eoed  her  attractions.  The  coartahip  was  long. 
The  hopes  of  the  lover  appear  to  have  risM 
and  fallen  with  the  fortunes  of  his  partv.  His 
attachment  was  at  length  matter  of  sucii  imio- 
riety  that,  when  he  visited  Ireland  for  the  list 
time,  Rowe  addressed  some  consolatory  venes 
to  the  Chloe  of  Holland  House.  It  striken  u 
as  a  little  strange  that,  in  these  verses,  .^ddisoa 
should  be  called  Lycidas;  a  name  of  sigiUH* 
evil  omen  for  a  swaUi  just  about  te  cross  Sl 
George's  Channel. 

At  length  Cbhie  ca^lvlated.  AMiaon  wu 
indeed  able  to  treat  wtdi  her  oik  equal  terw. 
He  had  reason  to  expect  preferment  even  bicber 
than  that  which  he  had  attained.  Be  m 
herited  the  fortune  of  a  brother  who  died  Go- 
vernor of  Madras.  He  had  purchased-  an  estate 
in  Warwickshire,  and  had'  been  welconed  n 
his  domain  in  very  tolerable  verse  by  onf  of 
the  neighbouring  sffnires,  the  poetical  fos-himirr. 
William  Somervile.  In  August  1716.  the  nf»»- 

f tapers  announced  that  Joseph  Addison.  E-Mfrirc. 
amous  for  many  exrellent  works  both  in  vrrx 
and  prose,  had  espoused  the  Countess- Do vaecr 
of  Warwick. 

He  now  fixed  his  abode  at  Holland  House—  [i 
a  house  which  can  boast  of  a  greater  numkrr 
of  inmates  distinguished  in  political  and  liienn 
history  than  any  other  private  dwellinsin Eu- 
land.   Mis  portrait  now  hangs  there.   The  f**- 
tures  are  pleasing;  the  complexion  is  remariiiMv  '! 
fair:  but,  in  the  expression,  we  trace  raibcr tk  ' 
gentleness  of  his  disposition  than  the  force  ui  j 
keenness  of  his  intellect.  ) 

Not  long  afler  his  marriue  he  reached  tbe  | 
height  of  civil  greatness.   "Hie  Whig  Covere-  ! 
ment  had,  during  some  lime,  been  torn  by  m-  | 
lemat  dissensions.   Lord  TowDShend  led  oae 
section  of  the  Cabinet:  Lord  Sunderla&d  ibe 
other.    At  length,  in  the  spring  of  1717,  Sae- 
deriand  triumphed.  Townshend  retired  from  of- 
fice, and  was  accompanied  by  Walpole  and 
Cowpcr.    Sunderland  proceeded  to  r«niislni(t 
the  Ministry:  and  Addison  was  appointed  Se-  ■ 
crelary  of  State.   It  is  certain  that  the  Setb 
were  pressed  upon  him.  and  were  at  fini  ^ 
dined  by  him.   Men  equally  versed  m  official 
bnsiness  might  easily  have  been  found;  aad  Ms 
colleagues  knew  that  (hey  could  not  expect 
sistance  from  Mm  in  debate.  He  owed  liis 
vation  to  his  popularity,  to  his  stainless probtiv, 
and  to  his  literary  fame. 

Bat  scarcely  had  .\ddison  entered  the  Cabinet 
when  his  health  began  to  fail.  From  one  s«wo* 
attack  he  recovered  in  the  autumn ;  ni 
recovery  was  celebrated  in  Latin  verses,  wonkt 
of  bis  own  pen.  by  Vincent  Bourne,  who  *>* 
then  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  A  rthft 
soon  took  place :  and.  in  the  following  ^no^ 
Addison  was  prevented  by  a  severe  astwa  fto* 
discharging  the  duties  of  his  post,  fie  reMpn 
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it,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  friend  Craggs;  a 
jooDg  Bian  whose  natural  |iarts,  though  little 
improved  hy  cultivation*  were  quick  aud  showy, 
vbnse  graceful  persoo  and  winning  manners  had 
made  him  generally  acceptable  in  society,  and 
who,  if  he  had  lived,  would  probably  have  been 
the  most  formidable  of  all  the  rivals  of  >Valpole. 

As  yet  there  was  nu  Joseph  Hume.  The 
Ministers,  therefore,  were  able  to  bestow  on 
Addison  a  retiring  pension  of  L.1500  a-year. 
In  what  form  this  pension  was  given  we  are 
not  told  by  the  bio^pbers,  and  have  not  time 
to  enquire.  But  it  is  certain  ^t  Addison  did 
not  vacate  bis  seat  in  tlie  House  of  Commons. 

Kcst  of  mind  and  body  seemed  (o  have  re- 
established his  health;  and  he  tlianked  God 
with  cheerful  piety^  for  having  set  him  free 
both  from  his  olBce  and  from  bis  asthma.  Many 
years  seemed  to  be  before  him,  and  he  meditat- 
ed many  works — a  tragedy  on  the  death  of 
Socrates,  a  translation  of  the  Psalms,  a  treatise 
on  the  evidences  of  Christianity.  Of  this  last 
performattce,  a  part,  which  we  could  well  spare, 
baa  come  down  to  us. 

Bat  the  fatal  complaint  soon  returned,  and 
gradually  prevailed  against  all  the  resources  of 
medicioe.  It  is  melancholy  to  think  that  the 
last  months  of  such  a  life  should  have  been 
overclouded  both  by  domestic  and  by  political 
vexations.  A  tradition  which  began  early,  which 
has  been  generally  received,  and  to  w'hich  we 
have  nothing  to  oppose,  has  represented  his 
wife  as  an  arrogant  and  imperious  woman  It 
is  said  (bat,  till  bis  health  failed  bim,  he 'was 
glad  10  escape  from  the  Conntess-D'jwager  and 
ber  matnificeut  dining-rooiu,  blazins  with  (be 
gilded  devices  of  the  House  of  Rich,  to  some 
tavern  where  he  could  enjoy  a  laugh,  a  utk 
about  Vir^  andBoiteau,  and'a  bottle  of  claret, 
with  the  friends  of  his  happier  days.  All  those 
friends,  however,  were  not  left  to  him.  Sir 
Rictiard  Steele  had  been  gradually  estranged 
by  various  canses.  He  considered  himself  as 
one  who,  in  evil  times,  had  braved  martyrdom 
for  his  political  principles,  and  demanded,  when 
the  Wbtg  party  was  triumphant,  a  large  com- 
^nsation  for  what  he  bad  suffered  when  it  was 
militant.  The  Whig  leaders  took  a  very  dif- 
ferent view  of  his  claims.  Thev  thought  that 
be  had,  by  bis  own  petulance  and  folly.  Drought 
them  as  well  as  himself  into  trouble,  and  (hough 
ihev  did  not  absolutely  neglect  him,  doled  out 
favours  to  him  with  a  sparing  hand.  It  was 
natural  that  he  should  be  angry  with  them,  and 
t^pecially  angry  with  Addison.  But  what  above 
all  seems  to  have  disturbed  Sir  Richard,  was 
(he  elevation  of  Tickcll,  who,  at  thirty,  was 
nade  by  Addison  under  Secretary  of  State; 
while  the  Editor  of  (be  Tatler  and  Spectator, 
the  author  of  the  Crisis,  the  member  for  Stock- 
bridge  who  had  been  persecuted  for  firm  ad- 
herence to  the  House  of  Hanover,  was  at  near 
Gl^y*  forced,  after  many  solicitations  and  com- 
plaints, to  content  himself  with  a  share  in  (he 
latent  of  Dmry.Lane  theatre.  Steele  himself 
uys  in  his  celebrated  letter  to  Congreve,  that 
Addison,  by  his  preference  ofTickclI,  'incurred 
the  wannest  resentment  of  other  gentlemen;' 
and  every  thing  seems  to  indicate  that,  of  ibou 
Ksrnlfal  gentlemen,  Sttele  was  himself  one. 


While  poor  Sir  Richard  was  brooding  over 
wbat  be  considered  as  Addison's  unkinduess,  a 
new  cause  of  quarrel  arose.  The  Wliig  party, 
already  divided  against  itself,  was  rent  b^  a  new 
schism.  The  celebrated  Bill  fur  limituig  (he 
number  ol  Peers  had  been  brought  in.  The 
proud  Duke  of  Somrr3e(,  first  ia  rank  of  all 
the  nobles  whose  religion  pernii(ted  them  to 
ait  in  parliament,  was  tlie  ostensible  author  of 
the  measure.  Bat  it  was  supported,  and,  iu 
troth,  devised  by  (he  Prime  Aiiuis(er. 

We  are  satislied  (bat  the  Bill  was  most  per- 
nlcioos:  and  we  fear  that  the  motives  which 
induced  Sunderland  to  frame  it  were  not  honour- 
able to  faim.  But  we  cannot  deny  that  it  was 
supported  by  many  of  the  best  and  w  isest  men 
of  tnat  age.  Nor  was  this  strange.  Tlie  royal 
prerogative  had,  within  (he  memory  of  the  gene- 
ration then  in  the  vigour  of  Hie,  been  so 
grossly  abused,  that  it  was  still  regarded  with 
a  jealousy  which,  when  the  peculiar  situation 
of  the  House  of  Brunswick  is  considered,  may 
perhaps  be  called  immoderate.  The  pKro^tivc 
of  creating  peers  bad,  in  the  opimon  of  the 
Whigs,  been  grossly  abused  by  |}neen  Anne's 
last  ministry:  and  even  the  Tories  admitted  that 
ber  Majesty,  in  swamping,  as  it  has  since  been 
cdled,  the  Upper  House,  bad  done  what  only 
an  ex(reme  case  could  Justify.  The  theory  of 
the  English  constitution,  according  to  many  high 
authorities,  was,  that  three  independent  powers, 
the  monarchy,  the  nobility,  aud  the  commons, 
ought  constantly  to  act  as  checks  on  each  other, 
if  this  tlieory  were  sonnd,  it  seemed  to  follow 
that  to  put  one  of  these  powers  under  the  ab- 
solute control  of  the  other  two,  was  absnrd. 
But  if  the  number  of  peers  were  unlimited,  it 
could  not  be  denied  that  the  Upper  House  was 
under  tlie  absolate  control  of  tne  Crown  and 
the  Commons,  and  was  indebted  only  to  their 
moderation  lor  any  power  which  it  might  be 
suffered  to  retain. 

Steele  took  part  with  the  Opposition;  Addison 
with  (he  Miaisters.  Steele,  in  a  paper  called 
the  'plebeian.'  vehemently  attacked  the  bill. 
Sunderland  called  fur  help  on  Addison,  and 
Addison  obeyed  (he  call.  In  a  paper  called  the 
'  Old  Whig, '  he  answered,  ancT  indeed  refuted, 
Steele's  armaments.  It  seems  to  us  that  the 
premises  ol  both  the  controversialists  were  nn- 
sound,  that,  on  (hose  premises,  Addison  reasoned 
well  and  Steele  ill;  and  that  consequently  Ad- 
dison brought  out  a  false  conclusion,  while 
Steele  blundered  upon  the  truth.  In  style,  in 
wit,  and  politeness,  Addison  maintained  bis  su- 
periority, though  the  Old  Whig  is  by  no  means 
one  of  bis  happiest  performances.  ^ 

At  first,  both  the  anonymous  opponents  ob- 
served the  laws  of  propriety.  But  at  length 
Steele  so  far  forgot  himself  as  to  throw  an 
odioQs  imputation  on  the  morals  of  theadminis' 
iration*  Addison  replied  with  severity;  but,  in 
our  opinion,  with  less  severity  than  was  due 

0  Hlfw  Aikln  says  tbat  tfameplecea,  never  havine 
been  reprinted,  are  now  of  extreme  rariiy.  Tbls 
ii  a  mistake.  Tliey  have  been  r«printed,  and  may 
be  obtained  wltbout  tbe  amallMt  didcnlty.  Tbe 
eapr  MW  lyhis  ber»ie  na  bean  the  date  »( 
1789. 
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to  so  grave  aii  oflbnce  against  moralitjr  and  de- 
corum: nor  did  he,  in  his  just  anger,  forget  fnr 
A  moment  the  laws  of  good  tasto  and  good 
breading.  One  calumny  which  has  been  often 
repeated,  and  never  yet  contradicted,  it  is  our 
diify  li>  enposc.  It  is  asserted  in  the  Biographia 
Uritannica,  that  Addison  designated  Steele  as 
'  tittle  Dicky. '  This  assertion  was  repeated  by 
Johnson,  who  had  never  seen  the  Old  Whig, 
and  was  therefore  excusable.  It  has  also  been 
repeated  by  Miss  Aikin,  who  ha.s  seen  (he  Old 
M  hig,  and  for  whom  therefore  there  is  less 
excuse.  Now,  it  is  true  that  the  words  *  little 
Dicky '  occur  in  the  Old  Whig,  and  that  Steele's 
name  was  Richard.  It  is  e(|ualty  true  that  die 
words  'little  Isaac'  occur  in  the  DuMUia,  and 
that  Newton's  name  was  Isaac.  Bttt  we  con- 
fidently affirm  that  Addison's  little  Dicky  had 
no  more  to  do  with  Steele,  tlian  Sheridan's 
little  Isaac  with  Newton.  If  we  apply  thewords 
'little  Dicky'  to  Steele,  we  deprive  a  ver)' 
lively  and  ingenious  passage,  not  only  of  all  its 
wit,  but  of  an  its  meaning.  Little  Dicky  was 
evidently  the  nickname  of  some  comic  actor 
who  plaved  the  usurer  Gomez,  then  a  moat 
popular  part,  in  Dryden's  Spanish  Friar,  o 

The  merited  reproof  which  Steele  had  re- 
ceived, though  soRened  by  some  kind  and  cour- 
teous expressions ,  galled  him  bitteriv.  He 
replied  with  little  force  and  creat  acrimony; 
but  no  rejoinder  appeared.  Addison  was  fast 
hastening  to  his  grave;  and  had,  we  may  well 
suppose,  liftle  disposition  to  prosecute  a  quarrel 
with  an  old  friend.  His  complaint  had  termi- 
nated in  dropsy.  He  bore  up  loog  and  manfully. 
But  at  length  ne  abandoned  all  nope,  dismiurd 
his  physicians,  and  calmly  prepared  nimselftodie 

His  works  he  intmstea  to  the  care  of  Hckell ; 
and  dedicated  -  them  a  very  few  days  before 
his  death  to  Craggs,  in  a  letter  written  with 
theswectand  graceful  eloquence  ofa  Saturday's 
Spectator.  In  this,  bis  last  composition,  he  al- 
luded to  his  approaching  end  in  words  so  manly, 
so  cheerful,  and  so  tender,  that  it  is  difficult 
to  read  them  wilhiiiil  tears.  At  the  same  time 
heeamestly  recommended  the  iHienuts  ofTickell 
to  the  care  of  Craggs. 

*  We  will  tranacrtlM  the  wkele  paragraph.  Haw 
II  can  ever  have  bean  nbiandentaad  la  nnlntelll- 

irlble  tu  UM. 

*Bnt  oor  aiithsr'N  chief  eonrcra  is  tar  the  poor 
'Hsa^ie  of  CoinaionK,  wliflnt  lie  repre.tentx  a«  naked 
'and  defenceleiiM,  when  ttie  Crotvii,  tiy  ioxing  tbia 
'prerogative,  would  be  lean  nble  to  protect  tbem 
'  axalniit  the  power  of  a  noane  of  Lords.  Who 
'forbears  laoKblnic  when  the  Spanifib  Priar  re- 
'prefientit  llttte  Ulcky,  under  the  person  ofGumez, 
'Inaaltinic  tbe  Colvitel  that  waa  able  to  fright  hin 
'■ut  ar  bh  wita  with  aainglefrownr  TklaOamex, 
'saya  he,  Hew  upon  htm  like  a  dragon^  (tot  bin 
'down,  the  Davil  being  atrong  la  him,  and  gave 
'Itlni  bafltinada  on  bMHttnado,  and  balW  an  bnffM, 
'whieb  the  poor  Colonel,  being  prostrate,  sulTered 
'with  a  most  Christian patieni!^.  The  luiprobablUly 
'  sf  the  fart  never  falls  to  ratae  mirth  In  the  au- 
dience; and  one  may  venture  to  answer  for  a 
*  British  Rouse  of  Commons,  If  we  may  guesK  from 
'lla  cmdnet  hitherto,  that  It  will  scarce  be  either 
*aa  taaie  or  so  weak  as  onr  author  avppoMs.'  1 


Within  a  few  hours  of  the  tune  at  which  this 
dedication  was  writien,  Addison  sent  to  begGat, 
who  was  then  living  by  his  wits  ahoai  town, 
to  come  to  Uollaad  Tloase.  Gay  went  and  «u 
received  with  great  kindness.  To  his  aMteaieai 
his  forgiveness  was  implored  by  the  dying  sua. 
Poor  Gay.  the  most  good-natured  and  simple  vf 
mankind,  could  not  imagine  what  he  hadtofor. 
give.  There  was,  however,  some  wrong,  the  re- 
membrance of  which  weighed  on  Addison's  miai 
and  which  he  declared  himself  an\ ions  to  r^ir. 
He  was  in  a  state  of  extreme  exhaastion:  aal 
the  parting  was  doubtless  a  friendly  one  oa 
both  sides.  Gay  supposed  ibat  some  plan  to  sen' 
him  had  been  in  agitation  at  Comt,  and  hU 
been  (Vostrated  by  Addbon's  uflopttce.  Nor  i^ 
tfab  improbable.  Gay  had  paid  assidooos  CMin 
to  the  royal  family.*  But  m  the  Queea's  din 
he  had  buen  the  eulogist  of  Bolingbroke,  ui 
was  still  connected  with  many  "irories.  It 
not  strange  that  Addison,  while  heated  by  coa- 
flici,  should  have  thought  himself  justified  in 
obstructing  the  prelerroent  of  one  whom  h< 
might  regard  as  a  political  enemy.  Neither  eit 
strange  chat,  viwB  reriewtng  bis  whole  lile. 
and  earnestly  scnitinisinc  all  -  l&t  motives,  bf 
should  tbinh  that  be  had  acted  aa  unkiad  tai 
nngmeroiu  part,  in  using  his  power  against  i 
distressed  man  of  letters,  who  was  as  haralcsi 
and  as  helpless  as  a  thild. 

One  inference  may  hie  drawn  from  thbanM- 
dote.  It  appears  that  Addison,  on  his  deatbbri 
called  himself  to  a  strict  account;  and  was  sot 
at  ease  till  he  had  asked  pardon  for  an  iajiin 
which  it  was  not  even  suspected  that  he  w 
committed— for  an  injury  which  woold  ban 
caused  disquiet  only  to  a  very  tender  cmsdeatc 
Is  it  not  then  reasonable  to  infer,  that,  if  bt 
had  really  been  guilty  of  forming  a  base  coa- 
spiracy  against  the  fame  and  fortunes  of  a  rinl) 
he  would  have  expressed  aome  rMnorse  for  h 
serious  a  crime?  nut  it  is  unnecessary  to  onl- 
liply  arguments  and  evidence  for  the  Defeacf- 
wlien  there  is  neither  argument:  nor  evideace 
fur  the  Accusation. 

The  last  momenta  of  Addison  were  perledh 
serene.   Ilia  interview  with  his  son-in-ltw  0 
universally  known.   *See, '  he  said.  *bow  a 
Christian  can  die  I '  The  niely  of  Addisnn  «^ 
in  truth,  of  a  singnlariy  cneerfnl  character.  Tbe 
feeling  which  predominates  in  all  his  devotiew 
writings,  is  gratitude.  God  was  to  him  the 
wise  and  all-powerful  friend,  who  had  walebn 
over  his  cradle  with  more  than  maternal  M' 
demess:  who  had  listened  to  his  cries  befoi^ 
they  could  form  themselves  in  prayer:  »holiM 
preserved  bis  youth  from  the  snares  of  wti 
who  had  made  his  cup  run  over  with  wmMr 
blessings:  who  bad  donbled  tbe  value  of  ifc** 
blessings,  by  bestowing  a  IhankAil  heart  tacq>X 
tbem,  and  dear  friends  to  partake  of  them;  ww 
bad  rebuked  tbe  waves  of  lb«  Lignrian  fraK- 
had  purified  the  antunuial  air  ofiheC«mHn|'> 
and  bad  restrained  the  avalanches  oCMout^^ 
Of  the  Psalms,  his  favonriie  was  that  wiirk 
represents  the  Ruler  of  all  things  under  tbe  » 
dearingimageof  a  shepherd,  whose  crook  g«*» 
the  Hock,  safe,  through  gloomy  and  ,de«i*» 
glens,  to  meadows  well  watered  and  rich  w  I 
herbage  On  that  goodness  to  w  hich  beaicnlti  i 
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tin  the  kappiiiess  of  hU  life,  he  relied  in  the 
boor  of  death  with  the  love  which  castetb  odI 
fnr  He  died  on  the  17th  of  June  1719.  Ue  had 
just  entered  oo  his  forty-eigbtfa  year. 

His  bodv  lay  in  stale  in  the  Jerusalem  Chamber, 
ud  was  oometfaeace  to  the  Abbey  at  dead  of 
night.  The  choir  sang  a  funeral  hvmn.  Bishop 
Alterbary,  one  of  those  Tories  who  had  loved 
and  hoBoared  the  most  accomplished  of  the 
Whigs,  met  the  corpse,  and  led  tbe  procession 
by  lorcb-lighl,  reana  the  shrine  of  Saint  Edward 
ni  the  graves  of  the  Planla^nets,  to  theCbapel 
of  Henry  the  Seventh.  On  the  north  side  of 
ibu  Chuel,  in  tbe  vaalt  of  the  bouse  of  Albe- 
Burle,  the  coiEn  of  Addison  lies  next  to  (he 
eolBn  of  Hontaga.  Yet  a  few  mouths ;  and  the 
same  mourners  passed  a^in  along  the  same 
aisle.  Tbe  same  sad  anthem  was  again  chanted. 
Thesame  vault  was  again  opened;  and  thecofBn 
of  Graggs  was  placed  close  to  the  colBn  of 
Addison. 

Many  tributes  were  paid  to  tbe  memory  of 
Addison.  Bnl  one  alone  is  now  remembered. 
Tiekell  bewailed  his  friend  in  an  elegy  which 
wonid  do  honour  to  the  greatest  name  in  our 
literature;  and  which  unites  tbe  energy  and  mag- 
wBcence  of  Urydentothe  tenderness  and  purity 
of  Cowper.  This  fine  poem  was  prefixed  to  a 
superb  edition  of  Addison's  works,  which  was 
pDolislied  in  1711 ,  by  subscription.  The  names 
of  the  subscribers  pi^pved  how  widely  his  fame 
had  been  spread.  That  his -countrymen  dMUld 
be  eager  to  possess  his  wriluip,  even  ina  costly 
form,  is  not  wanderfal.  But  ilis  wonderfhlthat. 
thouh  English  literatore  was  dien  little  studied 
on  the  Gontinenl,  Spaiusb  Grandees,  Itnlian  Pre- 
lates, Marshals  of  France,  should  be  found  in 


tbe  list  Among  Ae  most  remarkaUe  namesare 
those  of  the  Queen  of  Sweden,  of  ^ince 
Eugene,  of  tbe  Grand  Duke  of  Tascany,  of  the 
Dukes  of  Parma,  Modena.  and  Guastatia,  of  the 
Doge  of  Genoa,  of  tbe  Regent  Orleans,  and  of 
Cardinal  Dubois  We  ought  to  add,  that  this 
edition,  though  eminently  beantilul,  is  in  some 
important  points  defective:  nor,  indeed,  do  we 
yet  possess  a  complete  collection  of  Addison's 
writings. 

It  is  strange  that  neither  his  opulent  and  noble 
widow,  nor  any  of  his  powerful  and  attached 
friends,  should  have  thought  of  placing  even  a 
simple  tablet,  inscribed  with  his  name,  on  the 
walls  of  the  Abbey.  It  was  not  till  three  gene- 
rations had  laughed  and  wept  over  his  pages 
that  the  omission  was  supplied  by  the  puUic 
veneration.  At  length,  in  our  own  time,  bis 
image,  skilfully  graven,  appeared  in  Poet's 
Comer.  It  represents  him,  as  we  can  conceive 
him,  clad  in  his  dressing-gown,  and  freed  from 
his  wig,  steppingffom  his  parlour  atChelseaintohls 
trim  little  garden,  with  the  account  of  the  Everlast- 
ing; Club,  or  tbe  Loves  of  Hilpa  and  Shalum,  just 
finished  for  the  next  day's  ^ctator,  in  bis  hand. 
Such  a  mark  of  national  respect  was  due  to  tbe  un- 
sullied statesman,  to  the  accomplished  s^olar, 
io  the  master  of  i>ore  English  eloquence,  to 
tbe  consummate  painter  of  life  and  manners. 
It  was  doe,  above  all,  to  the  great  satirist,  who 
alone  knew  how  to  use  ridicule  without  abusing 
it,  who,  without  inflicting  a  wound,  effected  a 
great  social  reform,  and  who  reconciled  wit  and 
virtue,  after  a  long  and  disastrous  separation, 
during  which  wit  had  been  led  astray  by  pro- 
fligacy, and  virtue  by  fanaticism. 


Analtfse  /Ustorique  el  Critique  de  la  Vie  et  dee  Travaux  de  Sir  William  HersckeL 
(Historical  and  Crltit^l  Analysis  of  the  Life  and  Labours  of  Sir  William  Hersidiel.) 
Par  H.  Arago.  Paris:  In  the  'Annuaire  da  Bureau  des  Longitudes'  of  1842. 

(raOH  THE  rOMIOM  COARnilLY  MEVIEW.} 


There  is  nothing  more  wonderful  in  die  his- 
tory of  Uie  human  mind  than  the  perfection 
already  attained  by  astronomy.  Vfe  are  in 
many  'respects  better  acquainted  with  the  con- 
stitBtion  and  laws  of  the  remote  parts  of  the 
universe,  than  with  those  of  tbe  elements  in 
which  we  are  actually  involved,  and  with  which 
we  are  intimately  connected,  in  this  branch  of 
knowledge  we  see  to  what  a  height  science 
nay  he  reared,  when  tbe  results  or  patient  oh- 
smatim  are  joined  together  with  math«nalical 

(recision  and  on  a  malliematical  foundation. 
t  nwdem  learning  were  swept  away  by  a  bar- 
barous deluge,  a  tew  fragments  only  surviving 
the  gmeral  wreck,  we  know  ofno  volume  more 
likely  to  excite  the  admiration  of  future  ages 
than  the  *  Nautical  Almanac:'  for  it  does  not 
consist  of  that  which  forms,  as  Hamlet  justly 
Knarked,  the  stable  material  of  most  books, 
'words,  words,  words;'  but,  in  the  accurate 
laognage  of  flsnres,  applies  a  profbmd  know- 
ledge of  all  the  movements  of  the  heavenly 


bodies  to  the  nractical  service  of  man's  boldest 
uodertaking-rthe  navigation  of  the  wide  ocean. 
The  successful  cultivators  of  this  sublime  study, 
therefore,  are  entitled  to  a  foremost  rank  among 
the  votaries  of  science,  and,  in  the  estimation 
of  M.  Arago  (than  whom  there  is  no  one  more 
competent  to  decide  on  such  a  question),  Sir 
William  Uerschel  deserves  to  be  considered  one 
of  the  greatest  astronomers  of  anvage  or  country. 

This  extraordinary  man  was  bom  in  Hanover, 
the  Idlh  of  November,  1738.  Of  his  family 
there  is  but  little  known,  although  pobllc  cu- 
riosity has  of  course  busily  inqoirea  after  the 
origin  of  one  so  illustrious.  His  great  grand- 
father, Abraham  Herschel,  was  driven,  it  is 
said,  from  Moravia*  on  accoant  of  bis  allach- 

"  II  dflnmnralt  a  Hahren,  d'oA  II  tat  expnla^,' 
say*  H.  Araico,  who  oeeoifi  not  to  be  aw&re  that 
Mahren,  er  prvyerly  Mftlirvn,  is  tbe  Gannao  cor- 
mptlvn  of  Wnravia,  er  Ho.*ava,  which  name  Is  at 
Slavenio  erlitin. 
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meat  to  the  Protestant  creed.  His  son  Isaac 
was  a  fanner  in  the  neighbonrhood  of  Leipsic, 
whence  Jacob  Horschel,  Isaac's  eldest  son  after* 
wards  removed  to  Hanover,  renouncing  agricul- 
ture for  the  profession  of  music.  Jacob  was 
an  amiable,  clever  man,  and  a  good  musician, 
but  his  means  were  unequal  to  ihe  complete 
education  of  a  family  of  ten  children,  all  of 
whom  however,  six  ooya  and  four  girls,  ac- 
quired from  him  some  proficiency  in  bU  own 
art.  William,  the  third  son,  manirested  bi  his 
early  years  great  capabilities  of  mind;  he  learn- 
ed the  French  language,  and  in  studying  Ihe 
German  philosophy  ot  that  time,  acquired  a 
taste  for  metapliysic^  which  never  aiterwards 
forsook  him. 

In  1769  William  Herschel,  then  twenty-one 
years  of  age.  came  to  England,  following  in 
the  traces  of  his  eldest  brother  Jacob.  For 
two  years  he  maintained  a  painful  straggle 
with  adverse  circumstances,  till  at  length  Lord 
Darlington  engaged  him  as  teacher  of  the  band 
of  a  regiment,  at  that  time  stationed  in,  or  per- 
lu^  raising,  in  the  north.  The  young  man's 
abilities  now  developed  themselves,  ana  in  the 
course  of  1765  he  was  elected  oi^nist  at  Ha- 
lifax. The  leisure,  and  comparatively  abundant 
means,  which  this  elevation  procured  him, 
he  employed  in  self-inslruclioo.  He  taught 
himseli  Italian,  Latin,  and  even  a  Utile  Greek; 
but  it  says  slill  more  for  bis  perseverance,  ibat 
-  be  thoroughly  studied  Smith's  'Harmonics,'  or 
'  the  PfailoOTpby  of  Hnsic,  a  |wofonnd  and  dif- 
ficult worit,  wfakh  presumes  in  tbe  student  a 
considerable  knowledge  of  geomelrj-  and  al- 
gebra. 

Respecting  Herschel's  election  to  the  post  of 
organist  at  Halifax,  a  story  is  related,  which, 
though  we  are  unable  to  vouch  for  its  aolhen- 
ticity,  yet  has  so  characteristic  an  air,  and  dis- 
plays so  advahtageously  the  frankness,  courage, 
and  well-groanded  self-confidence  of  the  young 
mnsician,  that  we  cannoi  help  suspecting  it  to 
be  partially  founded  on  fact,  and  as  such,  sball 
here  relateit.  It  is  said  that  when  tbe  time  of 
(be  election  was  near  at  hand,  two  gefttlemen, 
known  to  have  great  weight  with  the  electing 
body,  were  addressed,  while  walking  in  the 
nave  of  the  church,  by  the  young  Hanoverian, 
who  was  a  stranger  to  them,  an<r  who,  in  beg- 
ging their  suffrages,  acknowledged  that  he  had 
never  played  the  organ  (Herscfiel's  instrument 
was,  we  oelieve,  tbe  hautboy),  but  added  that 
bis  musical  attainments  were  such  as  would 
jostlfy  bis  hope  of  attaining  the  requisite  skill 
on  that  instrument  in  a  very  ^rt.lime.  The 

featlemen  thus  accosted  were  Joab  Bates  (well 
nowu  to  all  collectors  of  musical  and-  literary 
anecdote),  and  his  brother,  and  they  were  so 
well  satisfied  with  tbe  proofs  which  the  atran- 

eer  gave  them  of  his  ability,  that  they  lent 
im  their  influence  and  secured  his  election. 
Although  we  suppose  this  story  to  be  in  the 
main  untrue,  it  has  the  merit  of  suggesting  a 
very  important  and  probable  conjecture,  which 
is,  that  Herschel,  during  his  sojottrn  in  Halifax, 
had  tbe  good  fortono  to  be  thrown  into  tbe 
company  of  able  and  edncaled  men,  who  look 
an  interest  in  bim  from  their  love  of  music: 
yet  were  not  musicians  of  tbat  class  who  have 


'nolbing  but  a  solo  in  tbeir  heads,'  bot  ntkn 

Ebilositpbers  who  know  the  nliliiy  of  nwic  ia 
eeping  alive  the  imaginative  facofliea,  in  atiia- 
taiiiing  the  elasticity  of  the  mind,  and  avertiag 
that  intellectual  rigidity  which  so  often  cbsms  I 
from  long  continuance  io  nndiverted  bibits  of 
thought. 

The  following  year  (1766)  Herschel  obtiiae^ 
tbe  appointment  of  organist  in  tbeOctuonckt^  | 
pel,  Batb,  a  more  lucrative  situation  thaa  tkat 
which  be  filled  in  Halifax.   So  rapid  an  ad> 
vancement  shows  tbat  bis  snperior  taJents  ven  ' 
already  recognised.   He  was  mw  in  the  nidst 
of  fashionable  society,  constantly  occupied  with  ' 
the  arrangements  of*^  concerts  and  oraiorios,  w 
with  the  numerous  pupils  whom  his  palrDm  I 
forced  upon  him.  Here  his  biographer  remariu, 

"  One  can  lianllT  e«i>relv«  how,  In  tbt  miM  <f 
MO  HHCh  ba?<rB«>Mi  and  dislracttag  variefy  tl  ralK 
Rerackal  was  «ble  U  csntlnae  Ike  MidlM,  Tfeicfc 
even  In  Halihx  bad  required  tt  klm  m  strraflh  af 
wlU,  a  stadtatneSB  and  fraa|i  af  InteUad  Bart 
above  the  cmibm.  We  kave  alrmdy  aan  tW  ' 
It  was  nnale  whieli  M  HcrMtel  to  matbeaafla; 
■utbenatlcs,  In  tan,  M  feim  to  eptlM,  tke  inl 
and  anpleat  aonrce  itf  feia  caleMlly.  Tfte  Urn  •!  | 
I«nKth  c«ai«  wlwB  tke  yaanK  natctaairas  taptv 
e««d  fkroRi  Uieoretic  kMwledge  to  its  apfHeaUM 
with  an  exireap  boldnesa  and  brilliant  aactca^ 
which  cannot  fail  to  ezdte  — tgnlahwenl." 

We  may  here  hazard  a  natwal  coajediR 
respecting  tbe  conrse  of  Uers^el's  early  •!» 
dies.  Miisie  oondocted  bim  to  natbonutic^  n 
in  other  words,  impelled  him  to  study  Sniih'i  . 

*  Harmonics.'  Mow,  this  Robert  Smith  (a  cenw 
of  the  celebrated  Cotes,  and  his  sncceaser  ftl  i 
Cambridge  in  the  chair  of  natural  ^ilosorty) 
was  also  author  of  *A  Complete  System  of  Op- 
tics,' a  masterly  work  which,  notwithslandiag 
the  rapid  growth  of  that  branch  of  scieocc, 

is  not  yet  wholly  superseded.  It  seems  to  ai 
not  unlikely  then,  (hat  Herschel,  sTudyiog  thi 

*  Harmonics,'  conceived  a  reverrnce  for  Ik  ' 
author  who  was  at  tlut  time  still  living,  so  thai 
from  tbe  pbilosopby  of  Music  he  passed  to  ik 
Optics,  the  worL  on  wbicb  Smitn's  great  re- 
putation chiefly  rested:  and  thus  undesi^;iK4lf  1' 
prepared  hims'elf  for  the  career  on  which  m  | 
was  shortly  about  to  enter  with  so  much  glory. 

A  reflecting  telescope,  two  feet  long,  ba^  ' 
pened  to  fait  into  tbe  hands  of  Uerscbel,  al 
Bath.    With  it  he  saw  connlless  sUrs  ia  (be 
heavens,  Uie  existence  of  which  he  had  pre* 
viously  not  even  suspected.    A  new  crcaiioa  ; 
seemed  to  open  on  bun.   He  was  transpoilea 
with  delight  and  ntbnsiasm,  and  immeaialelf 
wrote  to  London  for  sn  inatninent  of  siauUr 
construction,  but  of  greater  sixe.   The  prica 
the  desired  instrument,  however,  was  mocbbfr 
yond  bis  means.    Inflamed  rather  than  rooM  i 
by  the  disappointment,  be  resolved  that  if  bs  > 
could  not  buy  a  powerful  telescope  be  woaM  | 
make  one.   From  this  dav  forwaro  the  orpaiil  . 
of  the  Octagon  chapel  ifevoted  all  his  leissre 
and  his  energies  to  the  making  of  metallic  SK> 
cola.    He  made  experiments  to  ascertaia  im 
beat  composition  of  tbe  metal,  the  best  for*  m 
tbe  mirror,  and  tbe  best  mode  of  polisbinfi  ^ 
He  labonivd  with  an  enlbnaiasB  wMtl 
no  heed  of  dilBculties.  Tbe  scda  of  bis  opt** 
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tisH  is  hftrdly  credible.  He  made  no  fewer 
thftB  two  himdred  metallic  mlnrors  of  seven  feet 
bens,  a  handred  and  fifty  of  ten  feet,  and 
ahnrt  eighty  of  Iwenty  feet  focus.  While  po- 
liahin;  the  mirrors,  he  never  desisted  firom  ois 
task,  not  even  to  take  food,  till  the  whole  was 
completed,  though  this  implies  the  '  contianed 
Ubonr  of  ten,  twelve,  even  foarteen  hoars. 
Such  ardour  and  intellieence  could  not  iatl  of 
success.  In  1774  Herscnel  had  the  happiness 
of  sarveying  the  heavens  with  a  telescope  of 
five  feet  focal  len^h,  made  wholly  by  himself; 
bat  be  afterwards  went  on  to  instmmenta  of 
lea  and  even  twenty  feet  focus.  The  captions 
world  was  of  coarse  disposed  to  ridicule  these 
Bgantic  preparations  of  the  star-gazing  masician ; 
Dit  a  lucky  hit  raised  him  at  once  in  the  ge- 
neral estimation  to  the  rank  of  an  astronomer. 
Un  the  13tb  of  March,  1781,  he  discovered  a 
new  planet  on  the  furthest  conBnesof  the  solar 
lystem.  George  III.,  in  compliment  to  whom 
the  new  discovery  was  named  the  Georgiuro 
Sidns,  'and  who,'  says  M.  Arago,  *had  a  great 
leaning  to  men  and  things  of  Hanoverian  origin,' 
shitu'eTOd  on  the  sdf-tan^l  astronomer  the  most 
nibstantial  favoim.  He  assigned  him  a  pension  of 
three hundredgniaeasayearand  a  residence  near 
Windsor^rat  atClayHall,  and  afterwards  atSlongh. 

*'TlieexpectaIionfl  of  George  lir.,"  addsH.  Amgco, 
"have keen  e*npletely  realtzed.  One  may  re«rle«l>' 
ny  «r  the  garden  and  little  dwelling  at  Slough, 
thai  It  L«  tbe  spot  In  the  world  in  whicb  the  great- 
Mi  namiwr  of  diMOverleii  have  been  made.  The 
nine  of  that  village  will  nover  perlnh ;  Kclenee  will 
■crapuloiMljr  band  it  down  to  the  latent  pusterity." 

Herscfael  was  now  released  fVom  professional 
enguements,  and  at  liberty  to  devote  Jiimself 
wtMllv  to  astronomy.  It  most  not  be  supposed 
that  (lis  good  fortnne  was  wholly  attributable 
to  his  discoverv  of  (he  new  planet.  That  dis- 
covery, in  itself  snf&cient  to  confer  distinction 
on  an  ordinary  astronomer,  served  chiefly  in 
hti  case  to  call  attention,  to  tbe  extreme  bold- 
ness of  his  genins  evinced  in  the  construction 
of  bis  telescopes.  For  even  the  intrepid  re- 
solution of  Columbus  to  sail  directly  westward 
■cross  the  unexplored  ocean  to  India,  is  not  a 
more  admirable  example  of  enthusiasm  than  the 
delemlnation  of  (he  Bath  organist  to  outdo,  b^ 
far,  all  ^t  opticians  or  astronomers  bad  hi- 
iberto  attempted  in  the  means  of  nenetrating 
into  space,  and  his  perseverance  till  he  com- 
pletely succeeded.  The  making  of  reflecting; 
telescopes  became  aAer  this  a  very  lucratrve 
bnnch,  we  believe,  of  Hershel's  occupations. 
His  mode  of  preparing  the  specula  has  never 
been  divnlgea.  It  was  stated  with  much  em- 
phasis, at  the  last  meeting  of  the  British  As- 
Mciaiion,  that  Lord  Ross  had  attained  such 
skill  in  the  treatment  of  metallic  specula,  that 
he  could  dismount  the  mirror  of  bis  large  te- 
Iracnpc,  repolish  and  replace  it  the  same  day. 
^ow  M.  Arago,  in  (he  following  extract  from 
a  letter  written  by  Sir  John  Herschel  four  years 
fnmbhes  us  with  an  example  of  Still  greater 
address.  'By  following,'  says  Sir  John,  'my 
latbeKs  rules  minutely,  and  using  his  ap|>aratus, 
1  have  succeeded,  in  a  single  day  ana  without 
^s  least  assistance,  in  polishing  completely  three 
newtonian  mirrors  oi  nineteen  inch  aperture.' 


The  anecdotes  of  Uerschel's  life  terminate  with 
his  removal  to  Slough.  Henceforward  he  de- 
votod  day  and  night  to  the  Study  of  the  heavens, 
or  to  perfecting  the  means  of  observing  them. 
The  proofs  of  his  unwearied  industry,  and  best 
reconl  of  his  labours,  are  to  be  seen  in  the 
tixt}/~nine  memoirs  which  he  furnished  to  the 
'Philosophical  Transactions'  in  the  following 
years;  and  which,  his  biographer  remarks,  "con- 
stitute one  of  the  principal  treasures  of  that 
celebrated  collection."  We  cannot  however 
think  of  recapitulating  these  voluminous  records, 
in  order  to  form  an  estimate  of  his  scientific 
achievements:  for  brevity  aake  we  shall  rather 
survey  his  labonrs  systematically,  under  the 
guidance  of  bis  able  biographer,  ud  omit 
those  topics  which  «e  unimportant  either  in 
themselves  or  as  they  affect  his  reputation. 

The  grandeur  of  Herschel's  views,  with  re- 
mect  to  instraments  of  observation,  and  his 
dfexterity  in  carrying  those  views  into  effect, 
fvould  luone  have  entitled  him  to  form  an  epoch 
in  science.    His  telescopes  far  surpassed  in 

Eower  those  which  bad  preceded  him;  and  in 
is  mode  of  mounting  them,  so  as  to  combine 
perfect  firmness  with  facility  of  movement,  he 
showed  himself  a  eomsnmmate  mechanician. 
Galileo,  when  he  discovered  the  satellites  of 
Jupiter  and  the  phases  of  Venus,  used  in- 
struments magnifving  ordinarily  seven  times, 
and  never  exceeding  thirty-two  times.  The  te- 
lescope with  which  Huygens  discovered  the 
first  satellite  of  Saturn,  had  a  magnifying  power 
not  exceeding  ninety-two.  A  monster  telescope 
made  by  Auzout,  in  the  latter  half  of  the  17th 
century,  which  was  800  feet  long  (and  tker^ 
fore  useless),  magnified  but  six  hundred  times. 
Until  the  means  of  achromatizing  icnages  formed 
by  refraction  were  discovered,  it  was  vain  to 
think  of  employing  high  mantgfyiog  ftowers  in 
the  eyeglass  of  a  telescope.  After  the  invention 
indeed  of  achromatic  lenses,  telescopes  were 
easily  made  to  obtain  an  accession  of  power 
without  any  increase  of  length.  But  notwith- 
standing this,  the  scientific  world  was  not  a 
tittle  astonished,  when  informed  in  1782,  that 
Herschel,  with  a  reflecting  telescope  seven  feet 
long,  had  used  magnifying  powers  of  3000  and 
even  6000  times.  "  No  one  will  be  snrprised," 
observes  N.  Arago,  "that  people  were  slow  to 
believe  in  a  magnifying  power  which  ought  to 
show  OS  tbe  mountains  of  the  moon  as  Moot 
Blanc  is  seen  from  MAcon,  Lyons,  or  even  from 
Geneva."  The  Royal  Society  called  for  an  ex- 
planation of  the  mode  in  which  the  astronomer 
of  Slough  ascertained  the  power  of  his  instru- 
ments, and  he  replied  in  a  memoir  which  sa- 
tisfied the  most  sceptical,  and  firmly  established 
his  reputation. 

Soon  after  Herschel  was  settled  at  Slough 
he  conceived  the  design  of  erecting  a  telescope 
which  should  eclipse  sU  his  former  efforts,  and 
show  him  not  unworthy  of  the  royal  munifi- 
cence which  had  enabled  him  to  givehiswhole 
time  to  his  favonrite  pursuits.  He  accordingly 
began  his  great  telescope  which  was  finished 
in  1789.  Ine  iron  cylinder  of  this  instrument 
'was  tliirty-nine  feet  fonr  inches  in  length,  and 
four  feet  ten  inches  wide.  These  colossal  di- 
mensions were  still  farther  amplified  by  pnbllo 
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report  aud  acconliug  lo  31.  Arago,  tliwD  were 
people  who  coufounded  (be  great  telescope  at 
Slougb  with  the  great  vat  of  Heux  or  Barclay. 
But  the  ntagniiude  of  this  inslrumeDt  was  not 
iis  only  peLuliarily:  Herschelwas  too  sagacious 
(o  let  slip  an  opportaoilyol'making  an  improve- 
ment. In  ordinary  reflecting  telescopes  there 
is,  besides  the  speculum  which  receives  the 
rays  from  the  object  viewed,  a  second  mirror, 
the  purpose  of  which  is  lo  direct  the  rays  to 
the  e^e  of  the  spectator.  From  Ihia  second 
refleaioD  there  necessarily  ensues  a  great  loss 
nf  light  This  Inconvenience  HerscheT  averted 
by  a  method  equally  bold  and  simple.  The 
focal  image  in  his  great  telescope  was  formed 
near  the  edge  of  the  aperture,  and  the  spec- 
tator, looking  down  into  the  instrument  with 
his  back  to  Ine  heavens,  viewed  tlie  image  im- 
mediately without  the  aid  ofa  second  reflexion. 
The  obliquity  of  the  axis  of  vision  in  (his  ar- 
rangement, and  the  interposition  of  the  spec* 
tator's  head,  wer^  with  so  large  an  instrument 
of  no  importance.  Thns,  owing  to  the  simpli- 
city of  Its  conslnictioD,  as  well  as  to  its  sue, 
the  ereat  telescope  had  «  great  snperiority  in 
the  abundance  ot  its  light. 

Some  have  supposed,  and  even  eminent  astro- 
nomers have  slated,  that  the  great  telescope  at 
Slough  proved  useless;  while  others  imagine 
that  Herschel  never  nsed  any  other.  Both  these 
opinions  are  erroneous.  Herschel  had  recourse 
lo  the  great  instrument  for  observations  which 
reauired  much  light.  But  he  found  that  for 
nrainary  pnrpoaes  the  most  manaceable  instru- 
ments are  the  best  Besides,  telescopes  mag- 
nify not  merely  real  objects,  but  also  all  the 
irregalarities  of  the  aintospnere,  so  (bat  the 
tremor  of  the  image  increases  with  the  power 
of  the  instrument.  . 

"Hencbel  r»und  lltat  In  England  there  are  not 
above  a  bundred  boars  in  tb«  course  of  a  yesr, 
tlurlng  whlcb  obaerratlonN  ean  be  made  t«  any  par- 
pone  wHIi  a  89  feet  lelencDpe  sad  a  magnlfi-ing 
pewer  of  1000  tinea.  He  Ibence  conrludeil,  tbal  in 
•rder  to  make, with  his  great  leteseope,  aacb  •  survey  of 
the  heavens  that  every  point  of  space  would  pass  under 
review  fur  an  Instant,  be  sbould  requireSOO  years  1" 

It  ought  to  be  here  mentioned,  as  connect- 
itd  in  some  degree  with  the  history  of  the 
ereat  telescope,  Inat  no  individual  ever  contri- 
buted more  than  Herschel.to  what  may  be  called 
(he  arts  of  observation.  His  great  experience 
in  the  use  of  telescopes  of  various  powers, 
was  not  unproductive  of  valuable  results.  Many 
minute  and  apparently  anomalous  phenomena 
of  vision  cangnt  his  altciitiun,  «hich  would 
have  escaped  the  notice  of  one  less  acrapnluus 
or  vigilant  His  memoir  *0n  the  power  of 
penetrating  into  space  by  Telescopes,'*  was  (be 
fruit  of  twenty  years'  assiduous  labours  of  this 
kind.  It  is  strongly  impressed  with  the  pecu- 
liar character  of  nis  grains:  bold  and  original, 
marked  with  all  the  circumspection  required  in 
(he  disciples  of  (he  inductive  philosophy,  bnt 
at  the  same  lime  regardless  of  the  paths  estab- 
|j.«hed  by  routine  and  of  the  limits  set  to  spe- 
rnlation  oy  vulgar  «idnion. 

e  Published  In  the  <  PhMbaerbkal  Trawatttons' 
of  IStO. 


In  the  memutr  here  alluded  to,  Uandtl  w- 
somes  that  the  stars  arc  all  of  the  ttm  lim, 
and  that  they  are  uniformly  distribated  Ikm^ 
space.  These  assumptions  are,  it  ia  triiM, 
not  strictly  true;  but  they  are  true  iatbeaaii 
when  we  speak  of  many  thousand  son  Be 
thus  supposes  that  stars  of  the  secoad  wapt 
tudo  are  removed  as  far  from  stan  of  ^  irt 
magnitude'  as  the  latter  from  the  ua.  Sim, 
for  example,  the  brightest  star  in  the  bcivo^ 
would  become  a  slar  of  the  second  daw,  if» 
moved  to  double  its  actual  distance  Irai  m 
at  three  times  tlut  distance,  it  wonld  berrJit 
ed  to  the,  third  magnitude;  and  at  106  litM 
that  disUnce  to  the  100th  magnitude.  Tkitheiii 
premised,  be  found  that  with  bis  20  feet  iHm 
cope  he  could  penetrate  into  space  H  tia« 
furiher  than  with  the  naked  eye;  9C  luacslM* 
iher  with  a  25  feet  instrument:  and  with  Ui 
great  telescope,  ld2  times  the  distance  Rsrhd 
by  the  unassisted  eye.  Now  since  At  tM 
eye  can  discern  stars  of  the  seventh  aufaitilii 
it  follows  that  st«fs  of  the  1344tb  mt^imH 
were  rendered  visible  by  the  39  feet  tdcstifl 
This  conclnsion,  followed  throufdi  all  itt  m| 
ings,  has  snmethiuj^  in  it  quite  astnuM 
light,  notwilhstanding  its  velocity  of  T>M 
leagues  in  a  second,  could  not  clear  the  dtttm 
from  such  a  nebula  or  closter  trf' stan  «f  4 
1344tb  magnitude  to  the  euth,  in  leu  i 
half  a  million  of  years! 

"  t^nsttraently,"  •bsertOM  H.  Arago,  "tbectei 
widcb  take  place  In  nebuta  •(  thin  order, 
already  gsne  by,  half  a  mHilm  yrars  brfm 
percrive  them.  If  sick  a  nebula,  far  sxaawiiv  i 
ts  be  this  day  exthtgalched,  M  weald  yol 
ta  be  seen,  tnm  the  earth,  (to  half  a  wMmjt 
In  this  sense,  we  may  be  allowed  to  say  taal 
ttitpes  enable  us  Ut  dive  Into  tlaie  as  W*4i  ai  M»m 

Previous  to  Herschel,  little  attention  «af0 
bv  astronomers  tn  the  physi<*l  constitaiiM 
tbe  stars.  The  character  of  his  inslnM 
as  well  as  the  bias  of  his  mind,  led  kim  « 
paliate  in  afield  which  was  vast  and  an! 
as  well  as  unexplored. 

"The  eatatogue  of  Messier,  cMnmrndealH 
acadmay  In  mi,  and  fnseiCed,  wtthssaMst 
in  the  'Connaissanee  des  Tempii*  mt  IfM, 
€S  nebniv,  which,  together  wtOi  10  added 
rallte,  made  ap  a  loUl  m(  96.  This  braatb  ef  iri 
took  a  rapid  Sight,  hswover,  as  aoM  as  Bm 
applied  to  it  bb  powerfsl  iaatmaKats,  Wi 
pt^Hration  and  nnconqaeraMe  perwwtasn 
tl<46  be  publiabed,  In  the  'MilMMphkal  tm 
tinnn,'  a  rslalngae  of  a  UoHMirf  ncbsin  *r  ^ 
ten  of  aton*.  Tkres  years  later,  nwe  am 
to  the  astonlshBie«t  af  practical  asliMsam 
r»mi  catalogue  fram  hla^  qaito  as  sstenrirri 
Irst:  and  that  again  was  foUMred,  ia  tSN, 
third  eatalogae  of  000  aebal*.  nNUoBMsd 
fvt  hMMdrrd  nebals!  such  was  the  wsllsti< 
piled  by  H<Hiwliel  to  a  branch  of  aitiisoT  * 
had  been  hardly  loarhed  before  hiM.  At  tbe  >w  < 
the  extensivenens  of  this  wstfc  was  its  ttstf  * 

In  surveying  the  astronomical  lakean 
Herschel,  our  object  is  not  so  ""t*^ 
on  their  number,  varifty  and  cambwiw  ^ 
as  to  show  that  from  the  boMness  •(l><*f^ 
bis  assiduity,  and  the  accnmcy  of  hii  aMtf 
tions,  he  took  liis  station  hi  aace  mm 
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most  eniaeut  ulronoineTS.  He  turned  his  «tfen* 
lion  lo  the  changes  taking  place  in  tho  sidereal 
heavens,  aod  ibe  result  was,  a  catalogue  of  stars, 
cUssed  according  tu  their  intensities,  so  numerous 
Rnil  exact  as  to  suffice  (or  the  basis  of  all  future 
labours  in  that  department.  As  to  his  observa- 
lions  of  changing  stars,  it  does  not  comport  with 
onr  plan  or  limits  to  enter  for  into  sucli  detaib. 
The  seventh  pleiad  is  not  the  heat  authenticated 
instaBce  of  an  extinguished  star.  The  journals 
of  the  utronomer  of  Slongh  could  furnish  seve- 
nl  other  examples,  but  the  following  will  sulBce. 

"nestar  naakemi  tfia  S5tli  of  Hervuieii,  placed 
in  tlw  neck  vf  ttm  tgun,  kan  heen  imerted  in 
ruiBfteed'fl  eaUlogae  M  n  atar  of  the  flfth  nmgnl- 
tnds.  Tlie  lOlli  of  October,  1781,  Hersliel  ««w  II 
dUtlnetly,  and  nal«d  Uiitt  It  wm  red;  tht  Itlh  of 
Anil,  1Y69,  be  perceivttit  It  tgnln  and  marked  It 
In  kin  Jounml  as  »n  ordinary  atxr.  Miie  ypam  later 
it  wu  not  to  b«  r»unA,  though  repentodly  looked 
Tdt.   So  tlie  561k  of  Herculen  btm  dIaappearM." 

If  old  stars  perish,  it  is  equally  certain  that 
new  stars  occasionally  appear.  Uorsuhcl  watched 
closely,  also,  the  periodic  stars,  which  undergo 
a  change  of  brigbiness  at  regular  intervals  of 
tine,  and  he  furnished  lists  of  I  he  coloured  stars. 
The  general  result  of  his  observations  of  this 
kind  was,  that  of  all  the  stars  which  are  singly 

I  visible,  about  one  In  thirty  is  undergoing  ol^ 
servable  change. 

The  powerful  instruments  at  Slough  fully  con- 
rimed  the  opinion  that  the  stars  are  not,  in  the 
ordinu-y  sense  of  the  word,  magnified ;  on  the 
cohtrary,  the  more  powerful  the  telescope,  the 
less  IM  apparent  diameter  of  the  star.  The 
dBcaey  of  the  telescope  in  strippiitt  the  star 

,  uf  its  crown  of  splendoor  to  which  it  owes  its 
apparent  magnitude,  more  than  counterbalanc- 
ing the  increase  of  the  real  disk.  The  stars  in 

I  (Iw  heavens  thus  resemble  many  of  onr  stars 
01  earth,  from  which,  if  we  take  away  the  flash 
aed  glitter,  it  will  be  found  hard  to  raise  their 
solid  merits  by  any  magnifying  power  to  an 
appreciable  quantity.  But  to  speak  more  pre* 
cisely:  Herschel  ascertained  (hat  (he  apparent 

j  diuneters  of  the  stars  are  really  increased  by 
idescepes,  though  not  in  the  same  proportion 
asthe  magnifying  powers;  a  double  power  show- 
ing a  star  with  less  than  double  its  previous 
apparent  diameter.  But  (he  perfection  of  bis 
inslmments,  and  his  scrupulous  accuracy,  re- 
duced these  apparent  diameters  far  below  the 
measures  previously  assigned  to  tticm.  Kepler 

I    believed  the  diameter  of  Siriiis  to  be  four  mi- 

I    nates,  Tycho  Brahe  supposed  that  stars  of  the 

I  Tifst  magnitude  have,  in  general,  a  diameter  of 
i«o  minutes.  With  the  improvement  of  insim- 
nwiis  these  meawres,  or  rather  estimates,  were 
continually  reduced,  till  at  length  Cassini  assigned 
<o  Sirius  a  diameter  of  five  seconds.  Herschel, 
however,  employing  (he  highest  magnifying  pow- 
ers, found  that  the  apparent  diameter  of  (he 
chief  star  in  the  Lyre  is  about  the  third  of  a 
second;  and  that  of  Arcturiis.  two  tenths  of  a 
Mcond.  which  he  suppiises  to  be  double  of  the 
true  diameter.  The  value  of  these  nbservalions 
mav  be  collected  from  the  following  remarks 
nfM.  Arago: 

"It  Is  of  the  Breatext  Inportanee  t»  axeertain 
■he  Aire  which  Ululans  at  vision  hnve  In  the 


magnltnte  of  the  diameter  under  wWeh  weiieethe 
atara,  whether  with  the  naked  eye  or  witk  tel«»* 
ctipea.  8upp«M  the  iink»,  xeen  with  the  naknl 
eye,  to  by  real  diHkR,  then  II  will  follow  that  Htttne 
Htara  will  be  9000  mlllioiui  of  leagues  In  diamwtvr. 
In  fkct,  it  is  proved,  by  ob^ervationn  of  parallax, 
that,  at  the  diatanee  of  the  nearest  bUm,  a  din- 
awter  ef  one  second  would  answer  to  at  leaxt  38 
millions  of  leagues;  eonsequratly  the  dlnmeter  of 
Sirius,  according  lo  Kepler's  measure  of  that  n  ar, 
would  be  at  least  9000  mlUlona  ef  leagu»t.  The 
deternination  •fGamesdi  and  Cnanlnl,  though  mnek 
reduced,  wenld  still  leave  te  noine  of  the  Rtars 
diameters  ef  380  million*  of  leagnea.  The  obser- 
vatlous  ef  HeiMhel  give  na,  for  tke  diameter  itf 
Arclnrux,  four  mtlllona  of  leagues,  which  la  slUl 
elevtrn  times  the  diameter  of  our  ann." 

The  earth,  in  its  annual  revolution,  moves  in 
an  orbit  bavinga  diameter  ofTSmillions  of  leagues. 
Now  it  must  strike  every  one  that  a  star  ought 
lo  appear  in  different  positions,  when  viewed 
from  two  points  76  millions  of  leagues  asunder. 
If  when  ihe  earth  is  in  the  southern  part  of  its 
orbit,  a  star  be  observed  near  the  North  Pole, 
then,  six  months  after,  when  (he  car(h  is  76 
millions  of  leagues  fnrlbernorth,  that  star  ought 
to  appear  higher  in  Ihe  heavens,  unless  the  dia- 
meter of  the  earth's  orbtt  be  as  nothing  com- 
pared to  the  distahce  of  the  star.  The  angle, 
nevertheless,  indicating  such  a  change  of  place 
in  a  star  (aod  which  is  called  parallax),  was 
in  Herscbel's  time  thought  inappreciable,  being 
too  minute  to  be  safely  disentangled  from  Ihe 
inevitable  errors  of  observation,  no  one  conld 
show  thst  the  parallax  of  any  fixed  star  equal- 
led a  single  second;  whence  it  necessarily  fol- 
lowed, that  the  nearest  star  was,  at  least,  eight 
millions  of  millions  of  leagues  from  the  earth. 
He,  however,  made  a  grand  step  towards  the 
decision  of  (his  interesting  question.  He  pro- 
posed that  instead  of  observing  the  absolute 
position  of  a  single  star,  we  should  fix  our  at- 
tention on  a  doable  star;  for  if  the  two  stars, 
which  were  apparently  brought  together  by  an 
effect  of  projection,  happened  to  be  at  very  dif- 
ferent distances  from  the  earth,  then,  having  dif- 
ferent p.irallaxes,  they  would  change  place  with 
respect  to  each  other,  a  motion  which,  however 
minute,  might  be  observed  with  ease  and  cer- 
tainty. It  docs  not  detract  from  the  merit  of 
this  'suggestion  that  the  same  method  had  before 
occurred  lo  tlie  minds  of  Galileo  and  Gregory. 
Hershel,  who  was  strong  in  original  genius 
though  not  in  erudition,  certainly  did  not  bor- 
row the  hint  from  his  precursors ;  and  wiUi  him 
moreover  it  was  no  hint,  but  a  well-developed 
method;  and  to  facilitate  the  proceeding  which 
he  recommended;  he  publisheo  catalogues  of  ihe 
double  stars  whicb^emed  best  adapted  for  die 
purpose. 

To  choose  the  proper  star  for  observations 
of  parallax,  is,  in  a  great  measure,  a  matter  of 
good  fortune.  Herschel  did  not  make  the  dis- 
covery though  he  showed  the  path  to  it:  but 
his  iiiplhod  has  recently  had  complete  success 
in  (he hands of.M.  Bessel  of  Konigsherg.  lowborn 
belongs  the  glory  of  first  demonstrating  the  exact 
valud  of  an  element  which  goes  far  to  determine 
the  dimensions  of  Ihe  universe.  As  the  details 
of  M,  Beasera  discovery  were  laid  before  Ihe 
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British  Associalion  at  its  last  meeting  it  will 
be  bero.snlficimt  to  state  briefly,  that  he  fonnd 
the  parallax  of  a  small  star,  ia  the  constellation 
of  the  Swan,  to  be  abiiut  the  third  of  a  second, 
or  more  strictly  0".  31.  This  parallax  corres- 
ponds to  a  distance  Irom  the  earth,  exceeding 
600,000  limes  the  distance  from  the  earth  to 
the  sun ;  and  which,  light,  with  its  velocity  of 
77,000  leagues  in  ihc  second,  could  not  pass 
oviT  in  less  than  ten  years. 

Herscbel's  labours  in  seeking  the  parallax  of 
dio  flxod  stars  were  not  wholly  thrown  away. 
Though  he  did  not  find  what  he  sought,  fie 
made,  incidentally,  discoveries  no  less  memor- 
able and  mAte  anexpected.  Movements  of  the 
Stars  had  been  previously  detected,  and  Fon> 
tcnelle  had  ventored  to  vaggeai  that  our  son 
also  moved. 

"8a  far,"  obwrxfit  M.  Aniga,  " astronomera  r»- 
aialned  wttbin  Iho  domiUii  of  conjecture,  anil  of 
Bt«re  probability.  Hersehel  went  beyond  ttaefle  limits ; 
he  demntixtrated  thmt  tbe  man  actually  moves ;  that 
In  lh)a  respect,  t«o,  tbe  inneniw,  daasling  central 
bait)-  of  our  syntem,  nat  be  coanted  aa  •  atar; 
that  tbe  apparently  Inexirfoable  Irregnlarltlaa  of  the 
sidereal  aiotloaa,  are  partly  derived  ttom  the  ebaage 
of  plam  of  the  solar  nyalem;  and  flnally,  that  the 
point  of  Mpaoe  towards  which  ear  system  is  con- 
stantly moving,  is  in  the  constellation  of  Hercules. 
Theae  aro  ningnlScent  results.  Tbe  discovery  of 
the  proper  movement  of  our  system  will  always 
be  reckoned  among  Herachel's  chief  titled  torenuwn." 

But  be  went  further  than  this:  he  showed 
not  oul^  that  the  sun  is  a  star,  and  holds  a  place 
in  the  sidereal  movements,  bat  also  that  tbe  stars 
are  many  of  them  suns  and  the  centres  of  sys< 
lems.  He  showed  in  fact,  that  there  are  groups 
of  stars  not  formed  accidentally  nor  associated 
by  perspective,  but  connected  together  and  form- 
ing true  systems.  He  pointed  out  the  fact,  that 
there  are  stars  revolving  round  other  stars  in 
less  time  than  is  required  by  Uranus  to  complete 
its  circuit  of  the  sun.  And  these  discoveries 
did  not  proceed  from  a  hot  theorist  possessing 
practical  dexterity  enough  to  confirm  bis  views; 
they  were  the  discoveries  of  one  whose  work 
was  always  of  the  most  solid  kind:  a  comnm- 
mate  observer:  whose  enthusiasm  stimulated  but 
never  overruled  liis  sagacity  and  perseverance. 

There  is  no  branch  of  astronomy  which  Her- 
sehel might  more  justly  have  caned  his  own, 
than  that  which  treats  of  clustered  stars  and  lu- 
minous nebulsB.  Besides  the  wide  latitude  which 
he  found  in  that  remote  field  of  speootation  for 
the  exercise  of  a  daring  sagacity,  he  enjoyed, 
in  the  possession  of  the  most  powerful  instru- 
ments, advantages  for  the  study  of  the  smaller 
stars  which  had  never  been  enjoyed  before. 
This  superiority  may  be  Ipst  estimated  from 
the  fact,  that  in  a  small  luminons  spot  or  ne< 
bula,  in  which  before  him  no  eye  had  ever  dis- 
cerned a  star,  be  was  able  to  count  14,000  stars! 
We  have  seen  that  he  rapidly  raised  the  num- 
ber of  observed  nebulous  star?  from  96  to  2500. 
The  general  result  of  his  speculations  on  these 
phenonena  is  thus  explained  by  his  biographer. 

"On  the  grnnntis  of  probsblDty  no  renxainable 
person  wilt  reftisn  to  adopt  the  views  of  Hen>ebel, 
and  be  wilt  renaht  eonvlneed,  that  there  really 
exist  brlHIaat  rtars  snirwnded  by  atnaqtberes, 


iBBlnoDa  of  theaiselves;  and  tbe  tmppttMrnk  lint 
tbeae  atmospberes,  becaming  eandensed  anite  wHh 
or  are  abs»>-be4  in  the  ceMral  alars  sa  as  la  ia- 
ereaae  tbeir  splendaar,  will  then  appear  very  ptaM. 
Ible.  The  reeolleetlan  of  tbe  2odlneal  light— tM 
Immense  luminous  sone  sarroanding  tbe  efasltr 
of  our  sun,  and  extending  even  aa  far  s.«  the  or- 
bit of  Venus— win  then  strike  the  mind,  as  a  nev 
feature  of  resttmblance  between  oar  san  and  m- 
taln  stars;  and  the  nebula  which  bave  la  their 
centre  candenmlloiw  of  light  more  or  lew  deodcd. 
will  present  theauelves  to  tbe  imagimMloa  aa  ibt 
Irst  aatlitiM  of  ntara,  ar  aa  a  sUle  of  Inalaov 
matter  IntariMdiate  between  the  ■nifsmlr  dtfhatd 
nebulw  and  tbe  nebulans  atara  property  m  caM 
These  spttcuUtions  of  Berschel  iwndact  to  aolfetait 
leiis  than  the  sappasltlon  that  the  fbnaatioa  of  nrw 
stars  is  continually  going  on,  and  tbatwewMaem 
the  slow,  progreswive  creatlna  of  new  sbihl" 

For  many  years  Hersehel  held  that  all  the 
nebulse  are  composed  of  stars.  He  sabseeeently 
modified  this  opinion  however,  and  sonitlnl 
that  there  are  some  nebnla  which  are  aat  af 
a  stany  nature.  This  reeognition  oi  Inninau 
matter  existing  in  the  universe  ia  a  mde.  as  it 
may  be  called,  elemental  state,  was  of  great 
importance  towards  the  formation  of  a  theory. 
The  small  circular  or  ratfier  globvlar  aebete 
may  be  looked  upon  as  luminaries  in  a  bmhc 
advanced  state  of  growth,  and  in  someoftbesc, 
which  have  an  extent  eqnal  lo  abont  a  tentk 
of  the  moon's  surface.  Hersehel  calculated  that 
there  are  at  least  30,000  sUrs.  To  him  alM 
belong  the  important  remarks  that  the  nebaht 
Ke  for  the  most  part  in  strsfa,  and  that  the 
heavens  .in  their  immediate  vicinity  are  geafr 
rally  (piiie  free  from  stats. 

llie  favourite  object  of  Herschel's  study  aad 
contemplation  was  the  Milky  way.   That  aba 
be  considered  to  be  a  stratum  of  stars,  ia  (be 
middle  of  which  nearly  is  our  sun.   But  ibis 
was  not  the  speculation  of  a  mere  ikeorM. 
Though  his  bold  genius  has  enlarged  the  boan^ 
of  Astronomy,  yet  this  science  owes  more  is 
his  practical 'skill  than  to  his  happy  conjertvrei. 
He  was  the  first  who  really  ganged  i  to  nse  las 
own  expresMon)  the  heavens.  The  stars  visiUt 
in  the  lieavens  on  a  clear  night  are  about  SM 
in  number.   Now  Hersehel,  by  reckoning  ibe 
stars  in  given  spaces  where  the  stellar  light  is 
equally  din\isea,  ascertained  that  wittain  the 
space  of  five  degrees  in  the  Milky  way  llww 
are  at  least  331,000  stars.   He  also  clearly  es- 
tablished by  thousands  of  observations,  that  tbe 
whiteness  of  the  Milky  way,  is  due  not  to  Ihcw 
multitudes  of  discemible  stars,  but  to  gatfaeriaO 
of  stars  too  small  to  be  dbtinguished.  The 
crude  luminous  matter  or  raw  material  here 
nlays  a  snhordihate  part  among  hosts  of  stars. 
The  Milky  way.  though  to  a  careless  observer 
it  may  appear  uniforinly  luminons.  will  yet  be 
fonnd  by  an  experienced  eye  to  be  divided  itiio 
separate  groups,  and  this  grouping  of  tbe  ligj*  i 
»'as  considererl  by  Hersehel  as  progressive.  M. 
Arago  shares  his  "belief,  and  exclaims,  *'Ertrf 
thing  justifies  the  opinion  of  the  illustrioas  as- 
tronomer. In  the  course  of  ages,  the  clasWriBj 
power  (this  is  Herschel's  expression!  will  ibp- 
vitably  bring  about  the  disruption,  sabdiviMoa, 
and  separation  oT  the  Milky  way. " 
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Tie  sun  also  shared  the  vigilant  aUrntion  of 
tbe  ABtronitiner  of  Slough:  aud  here  again  bis 
opinioDS  have  made  sacit  an  impre^ion  oa  ike 
leanted  world  as  can  only  be  elTvcled  by  those 
issaioR  from  a  master  spirit.  According  to 
him,  the  light  of  the  sun  does  not  proceed  from 
ibe  solid  nucleus  of  thatbod^',  buttromaclond- 
like  substance  which  flftats  in  its  atmosphere. 
This  doctrine  is  now  generally  received,  and 
we  need  not  discttss  its  advantages  in  acconnt- 
iag  for  the  qiots  on  the  sun,  or  the  phenomena 
ailendiiig  the  revolution  of  that  laminar^  on  its 
uis.  Herachel  believed  that  the  sun  is  luhabit- 
etl:  but  bis  arguments  to  his  elfect  only  go  tu 
imve,  that  we  may  conceive  the  almoaphere 
of  the  son  to  be  so  constituted,  that  the  solar 
oncieus  sulTers  no  inconvenience  from  the  pro- 
ximity of  that  circumambient  heat  and  light 
«htch  enliven  the  solar  system.  Other  and 
better  arguments,  as  M.  Arago  intimates,  may 
still  be  ui^ed  in  favour  of  that  opinion. 

We  cannot  refrain  from  turning  aside  for  an  ! 
iastant  from  the  grave  review  of  these  S|>ecula- 
lioBtf  and  discoveries,  to  glance  at  the  fate  of 
IB  unconscious  fellow-labourer  of  Uerschel. 
Had  this  wonderful  man  been  unpensioned  he 
could  never  have  dared  to  publish  so  many 
new  and  bold  opinions.  Fortunate  as  he  was, 
ud  tbe  favourite  ol  a  king,  be  has  yet  been 
sneered  at  for  what  has  been  deemed  a  constant 
bankeringaAer  the  prodigious;  but  there  can  be  no 
dinhi  that  much  of  what  the  world  accepied  as  phi- 
bsophy  from  him,  would  have  been  thuught|mad- 
ness  in  one  less  advantageously  circumstanced. 

it  happened  tliat  in  174?  Miss  Boydell,  the 
niece  of  Alderman  Boydell,  was  shot  at  in  the 
Kreet  by  a  man  who  was  arrested  on  the  spot 
Her  clothes  were  set  on  (ire,  but  she  suOered 
no  serious  injury,  and  indeed  it  was  never 
proved  that  the  pistols  were  loaded  with  any 
thing  destructive.  The  prisoner  turned  oat  to 
be  a.  medical  practitioner  named  Elliot.  On  his 
trial  the  defence  set  up  was  insanity,  in  proof 
of  which  Dr.  Simmons,  physician  to  St  Lulte's 
cane  forwud  among  other  witnesses.  The  Doe< 
tor  iu  order  to  ahow  the  disordered  state  of 
tbe  aahappy  man's  mind,  produced  in  court  a 
paper  which  Elliot  had  sent  to  him,  for  the 
purpose  of  being  presented  to  tbe  Royal  So- 
ciety, but  which  the  Doctor  thought  too  visio- 
nary for  that  learned  body.  He  called  tbe  al- 
tcntifln  of  the  court  particularly  to  a  passage, 
in  which  the  author  asserted  "that  the  sun  is 
nat  a  body  of  fire  as  bath  been  hitherto  sup- 
posed, but  that  its  light  proceeds  from  a  dense 
naiversal  aurora,  wnich  may  afford  ample 
I'^hi  to  the  inhabitants  of  that  eody's  surface 
beneath,  and  yet  be  at  such  a  distance  aloft  as 
not  to  aoDoy  them.  No  objection,"  be  proceeds 
s>y,  "anseth  to  that  luminary's  being  inha- 
bited, and  vegetation  may  obtain  there  as  well 
u  with  us.  There  may  be  water  and  dry  land 
hill*  uid  dales,  rain  and  fair  weather:  and  as 
the  light,  so  the  season  must  be  eternal:  con- 
••^■witly  it  may  be  easily  conceived  to  be  by 
fv  lh«  most  blis^ul  habitation  of  tbe  whole 
>rsiem."  Here  then  w«  find  adduced  as  a  proof 
ot  the  madness  of  Mr.  Elliot,  tbe  verv  doctrine 
^hjehUmdidpnmalgated  with  mncb  applause 
years  later. 


The  Recorder,  who  toied  Elliot,  held  that  ex< 
travagant  opinions  are  no  proof'  of  monomania. 
We  are  disposed  to  think  tliat,  in  this  |»articular 
case,  the  physician  of  St.  Luke's  was  t>etter 
qualified  tu  decide  thau  the  judge.  t>  To  a  man's 
opiuions  we  may  apply  the  common  maxim 
'imscilur  a  sociis. '  No  definitions  can  safely 
decide  what  is  monomania  aud  what  is  not; 
no  act  of  parliament  can  mark  the  exact  line 
which  separates  madness  from  philosophy,  poe- 
try, or  love.  At  the  present  day,  wlien  there 
is  suc'a  a  call  for  a  law  on  monomania  which 
shall  settle  to  a  nicety  the  degree  of  mental  obli- 
quity entitled  to  humane  treatoieut,  and  which, 
by  exact  definitions,  shall  teach  us  'iiisaniro 
ratione  modoque;'  it  may  not  bo  amiss  lo  call 
atleution  to  the  oifficolties  snrroundiitg  such  an 
attempt. 

By  a  natural  transition,  we  pass  from  a  case 
of  lunacy  to  the  moon.  An  immense  height 
was  formeriy  ascribed  to  tlie  mountains  in  our 
satellite.  Galileo  estimated  their  general  eleva- 
tion at  nearly  30,000  feet.  Hcveuus,  more  ac- 
curate, reduced  them  lo  17,<XI0  feet.  IJcr^chel, 
however,  lowered  to  9000  feet  the  highest  of 
the  lunar  mountains,  and  to  the  generality  of  them 
he  allowed  but  a  very  moderate  elevation,  lu 
this  particular  he  is  at  variance  with  those  who 
have  followed  hiro  in  the  same  line  of  inquiry. 
According  to  Beer  and  Maedler,  who  have  be- 
stowed so  much  care  on  tbe  study  of  the  moon, 
there  are  in  that  satellite  six  mountains  exceed- 
ing Cotopaxi  in  height,  and  twraty-two  which 
rise  above  the  elevation  of  llont  Blaiio.  In  re- 
ference to  the  disagreement  existing  between 
the  conclusions  of  recent  Selenograpbists  and 
those  of  Uerschel,  the  acute  and  impartial  N. 
Arago  makes  an  observation  which  deserves  to 
be  well  weighed  by  those  inimical  to  the  repu- 
tation of  the  latter.  "Allow  me  to  remark," 
he  says,  "how  incompatible  the  conclusion  ha- 
zarded by  Uerschel  is.  with  that  affectation  of 
the  extraordinary  and  gigantic,  which  some 
have  maintained,  on  very  slight  grounds,  to  have 
been  the  cbaracterisfie  of  that  uhutiious  astro- 
nomer." 

Tbe  active  volcanoes  which  Herschel  fancied 
that  he  could  descry  in  the  moon,  were  doubt- 
less optical  delusions,  or  else  spots  on  the 
moon's  surface,  illuminated  from  the  earth.  We 
have  already  mentioned  bis  discovery  of  the 
remote  planet  named  by  him  the  Georgium  Si- 
dns,  but  to  which  continental  astronomers  per- 
sisted in  giving  his  name,  and  which  is  now, 
bv  general  consent,  called  Uranus.  Seven  years 
etapsed  before  be  could  discover  any  satellites 
attached  to  the  now  planet;  bis  perseverance, 
however,  and  the  perfection  of  his  telescopes, 
were  at  length  rewarded  with  the  discovery  of 
six.  Some  of  these  satellites  are  so  minute, 
and,  owing  to  their  obscurity,  so  hard  to  be  de- 
tected, that  doubts  have  even  been  thrown  on  their 

V  Klltot  was  Kcqoitted  under  the  indictment  for 
M  attempt  (o  murder,  tiut  wu  ordered  to  be  tried 
for  the  aflMuilt.  Cliaffrined  at  bts  detenthtn  fn  pri- 
Mn,  he  reAmed  toot,  aad  died  on  tiie  twelOli  day 
after  feia  acquittal.  He  wan  aamredly'  tiuian*.  Bee 
the  'Oentlman'a  Magaxlne,'  ftir  1787,  pp.  6S6 
and  S4A. 
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exislence.  It  is  therefore  not  unimportant  to 
observe  that  M.  Lainont,  of  Muiiicb,  observed 
in  1837  one  of  those  which  hail  been  so  long 
missing.  On  the  whole,  the  discovery  of  Urs- 
nns  and  its  satellites  may  be  iustly 'reckoned 
among  the  most  remarkable  auditioos  made  to 
astronomy  in  modem  limes. 

We  have  said  notbtns  of  tlie  pains  taken  by 
Herschel  to  examine  the  rings  .of  Saturn ;  nor 
of  his  Memoirs  on  the  optical  phenomena  called 
the  Newtonian  rings;  nor  of  Bis  discovery  that 
heat  and  light  have  not  exactly  the  same  re- 
frangibility.  Yet  when  he  showed  that  in  the 
solar  spectrum  formed  by  refraction  with  a  prism, 
the  thermometer  rises  higher  beyond  the  limit 
of  the  red  rays  than  in  any,  even  the  brightest, 
part  of  the  8pectnim,he  led  the  way  to  inqntries 
which  have  since  yielded  the  most  important 
results.  Re^rd  for  our  limits,  however,  obliges 
us  to  pass  over  in  silence,  as  many  of  his  in- 
genious disqnisitions  as  would  sujHce  to  make 
the  reputation  of  an  ordinary  man. 

The  degree  of  Doctor  was  conferred  on  Her- 
schel by  the  University  of  Oxford  in  1786,  and 
thirty  years  later  he  was  made  a  knight  of  the 
Hanoverian  order  of  the  Goelfs.  He  died  in 
bis  eighty-third  year,  on  the  23d  of  August, 
1822. 

*'Por  some  yemni  berwe  bla  deatk,"  mya  bis 
biographer,  "he  enjoyed  the  pareat  dall(ht  fTeai 
t&e  dlHHngalshed  sncecM  of  bbi  only  mn.  In  bis 
laat  nMneNts  he  eleaeil  hia  eyea  In  the  gratoral 
tbaugbt  tbat  tbat  beloved  rmi,  tbe  Inheritor  of 
a  great  name,  woald  not  allow  it  to  aink,  liat 
woHld  nen  ctothe  it  with  l^esb,  laatre,  and  that 
great  diacoverlea  would  alsa  adorn  hla  career.  No 
prediction  of  the  lliantrloos  aatretwmer  haa  ever 
been  more  fally  realised." 

The  sketch  which  we  have  given  of  Herschei's 
discoveries  will  be  sufBclent  to  show  that  his 
mind  was  at  once  tbe  boldest  and  the  most  prac- 
tical. Skilful,  and  unconquerably  persevering  as 
a  contriver,  constructor,  and  observer,  be  was 
bold  even  to  temerity  in  his  speclations,  but  bis 
boldness  was  always  guided  by  great  natural  pene- 
tration. Yet  this  great  man  bas  not  escaped  the 
censure  of  those  modish  philosophers  who,  mea- 
suring by  tbe  standard  of  their  own  minds, 
would  restrain  all  speculations  within  narroiP 
limits.  One  of  this  school,  after  mentioning 
Herschei's  sixty-nine  memoirs,  adds.  **A  ^«at 
part  of  these,  however,  is  filled  with  specula- 


tions of  no  value  to  astronomy;  and  bis  tasle  wtt 
rather  to  observe aslronumtcalphenomeBa,  thaats 
engage  iu  computation,  or  the  more  ardaoas  in4 
eiseutial,  though  less  fascinating  labonn,  thrai^ 
which  the  science  can  be  reaUy  benefited."  It 
grieved  us  to  read  this  shallow  and  ill>coBS)der- 
ed  judgment  in  the  'History  of  Astrononir'  u 
the  last  edition  of  the  *Encyclop«dia  Brilu. 
oica. ' 

Herschel  vras  not  only  a  great  man;  be  «m 
also  a  most  fortunate  man.  He  was  fortnaalt 
in  having  George  Ul.  for  a  patron.  Agaia  W 
was  fortunate  in  having  M.  Arago  for  a  bio- 
grapher, who,  while  complete  master  of  Us 
subject,  is  also  a  gentleman  superior  to  eavv, 
and  capable  of  sympathizing  with  tbe  tnly 

Sreat.  Tbrtce  fortunate  was  be  in  traasntitiag 
is  name  and  fame  to  one  who,  vritb  tbe  aawlcii 
intellectual  re,soarces  of  an  accomplished  scbehr 
and  philosopher,  evidently  cbensbes  ihe'cb- 
racteristic  boldness  of  bis  father's  ^irit,  lai 
upholds  that  liberty  of  conjecture  which  b 
indeed  the  mainspring  ot  sagacit}'.  Sir  Ma 
Herschel  has  observed  about  2500  ncholtt,'  ui 
perhaps  2000  double  stars  in  tbe  sontbera  he- 
misphere. He  has  delected  among  then  anfb 
evidence  of  tbat  change  and  rerolaiion  wkitk 
had  fixed  bisfjUber's  atientioo.  Wbenwecoa- 
sider  that  tbe  Herscbols,  latber  and  son,  bm 
careftilly  examined  the  whole  starry  firMami 
with  20  feet  telescopes— uistraments  of  which, 
in  ibeir  present  state  of  pcrfecties,  tbe  eUtr 
of  tbem  may  be  said  to  have  bera  tbe  ianniar 
—and  that  they  have  made  known  to  us  Ihta- 
sands  of  the  most  interesting  sidereal  pbenowai, 
it  appears  to  us  h»rdly  an  exaggeration  to  uj, 
that  Astronomy,  beyond  oar  own  syMtem,  MB 
ehieft^  on  their  labours. 

it  IS  generally  understood  that  the  «w  Mb 
object  of  Sir  John  Herschei's  labonrs  is  i" 
complete  those  of  bis  father,  and  to  devdf 
fullv  those  views  respecting  die  Constf«ctiN 
of  the  Universe  which,  when  demonstrated,  w 
immortalize  its  author.  For  such  aa  ■ade^ 
taking.  Sir  John  Herschel  has  inexhaiistiMe  » 
tcriara  in  the  journals  ol  tbe  observatory  it 
Slough:  he  has  eollected all  tbe  evidence  vfaict 
the  southern  hemisphere  can  sn^^y:  an4  is- 
spired,  as  he  is,  by  a  noble  and  pioos  PfT"*; 
we  doubt  not  that  his  work,  whenever  it  skill 
appear,  wilt  be  reckoned  one  <rf  the  most  ro- 
mariiable  monuments  of  modem  science. 


1.  NarraUve  of  the  ExptHlimi  to  China.  By  Commander  J.  E.  Buobah,  R.X.2  nb- 

Colburn. 

2.  Closing  Events  of  the  Campaign  in  China.  By  Captain  GraoTiUe  G.  L<»ca.  Ham;- 

3.  Bambles  of  the  Emperor  Cksng  Tih.  A  Chinese  tale.  2  vols.  Longman. 

(raOM  nX  WSSTHIHSTEB  RETIEW.) 


We  presume  tbat  attached  to  tlie  Chinese 
expedition  there  were  men  qualified,  both  by 
habits  of  observation  and  literary  attainments, 
to  jirofit  to  tbe  iiillest  extent  by  tbe  o^ortn* 
nities  afforded  by  tbe  late  war,  and  to  give 


tbe  public  a  better  aceonnt  of  Cbbu  aad  A 
inhabitants  than  the  mere  ootline  sketches  « 
this  remarkable  country  and  people  which 
hitherto  appeared.   We  look,  tberefetc,  to|S 
work  of  higher  merit  than  any  of  the  nM" 
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pablicfttions  on  this  subject;  a  work  containing 
not  only  accurate  inlbnnation  upon  the  events 
of  tbe  war,  but  trastworthy  data  relative  to 
the  resources  of  the  country,  its  forms  of  go- 
Teromot,  the  real  extent  of  the  population, 
uxompaoied  with  good  descriptive  plates  of 
seenery,  boildin^  and  cnstonu  unknown  to 
the  Western  world.  Perhaps  the  person  best 
qnalified  by  his  position  to  write  such  a  book 
is  Sir  Henry  Pottiiiger,  and  we  hope  Uie  usual 
iaiimation  of  government  has  not  been  with- 
held, that  he  would  be  rendering  an  acceptable 
service  by  eoiplojing  himself  in  this  task. 
While,  however,  we  are  wailing  for  a  careful 
digest  of  the  materials  at  his  command,  .we 
vouM  not  neglect  nor  undervalue  the  contri- 
Iwlions  of  the  officers  who  have  laid  aside  the 
sword  for  the  pen  to  favour  us  with  such  par- 
ticolara  as  they  were  enabled  to  ^lean  of  the 
Celestial  Empire,  amidst  the  stirring  scenes  in 
which  tbey  moved.  We  owe  our  thanks  to 
Cooimander  Bineham  and  Gapt.  Granville  Loch, 
the  authors  of  the  two  works  at  the  head  of 
oar  list,  not  forgetting  our  friend  Tkin  Shen, 
the  Chinete  tratutator  into  Ent/luk  of  the  cu- 
rioDS  tale  entitled  the  'Rambles  of  the  Emperor 
Uins  Tih,'  which,  with  the  volumes  of  the 
UTU  gentlemen  nihided  tO|  it  ia  oar  present 
duty  to  introdace  to  the  rrader. 

In  commenting  upon  varions  incidents  of  the 
war  which  we  find  detailed  in  the  volumes  be- 
fore us,  we  shall  not  be  expected  to  enter  into 
a  statement  of  its  origin.  We  will  however  ex- 
press  onr  Ofnnion  briefly  as  our  limits  will  not 
allow  us  to  discuss  the  subject  at  length.  ' 

The  Chinese  war  is  not  correctly  described 
IS  an  opium  war,  although  the  final  breach 
was  occasioned  by  an  attempt  of  the  Chinese 
goTenunent  to  suppress  by  energetic  measures 
^for  the  first  time  adopted),  the  smuggling  traffic 
in  which  onr  merdiants,  with  the  connivance 
of  the  provincial  aulboriiies,  were  engaged. 
There  were  no  difficulties  occasioned  by  the 
o|Mnin  trade  which  might  not  have  been  ar- 
noged  without  any  interruption  of  amicable 
reluions,  if  judicious  measures  for  regulating 
w  intercourse  with  the  Chinese  had  been 
adopted  by  the  British  government  before  the 
nptore.  The  origin  of  the  war  was  our  own 
i^Donnce  of  Chinese  institutions,  our  indifl'er- 
Mce  about  a  collision,  and  neglect  of  proper 
■neans  to  uprise  the  Chinese  govemmept  of 
the  nature  of  the  change,  when  the  monopoly 
of  the  East  India  Company  was  abolished  in 
1834.  When  that  change  took  place  the  offi- 
cers of  the  East  India  Company  (who  were 
well  acquainted  with  the  people,  and  had  au- 
thority besides  to  enforce  whatever  reflations 
they  thought  necessary  among  the  British  ship- 
ping) were  of  course  withdrawn,  and  every 
Eoglbfa  trader  was  left  at  liberty  to  do  wliat 
W  right  in  the  sight  of  his  own  eyes,  no 
■nailer  how  opposed  to  Chinese  forms  and 
pages.  The  consemience  was  that  the  trade 
■n  opium,  which  before  had  been  held  in  some 
Mrt  of  check,  now  flourished  to  an  nnpre- 
cedenled  extent,  and  was  so  openly  and  boldly 
carried  on  as  to  force  itself  upon  the  notice  of 
|he  Chinese  government.  In  the  midst  ol  this 
Napier  was  instructed  to  demand  the  right 
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to  set  aside  all  official  etiquette  and  old-e»- 
tablished  mediums  tif  comniunicalion,  and  to 
communicate  with  the  emperor  direct  by  letter. 
Such  a  demand,  unsupported  by  an  embassy  nr 
•  fleet,  and  made  by  a  single  indlvidaal,  without 
even  the  power  of  a  supercargo  of  the  East 
India  Company  to  repress  disturbances  among 
his  own  countrymen,  must  have  appeared  to 
the  hi^b  mandarins  an  extravagant  insult.  It 
was.  of  course,  so  treated,  and  thus  the  mis- 
understanding began. 

We  committed  the  fault  of  taking  no  pains 
to  understand,  and  of  treating  with  contempt, 
)he  rulers  of  a  state  out  numbering  in  population 
the  whole  of  Europe,  and  on  that  accoutil  scarce- 
ly unreasonably  vain  of  their  own  impor- 
tance. We  even  yreat  to  war  with  the  go- 
vernment without  having  given  ourselves  the 
trouble  to  learn  the  language  of  the  people 
sufficiently  well  to  truisfale  correctly  an  im- 
perial edict,  so  that  from  first  to  last  the  dif- 
ferences which  existed  have  been  aggravated 
by  the  most  extraordinary  mistakes  on  our  part 
respecting  the  meaning  of  various  terms  em- 
ployed by  otBccrs  mf  the  Chinese  government; 
terms  which  it  was  imagined  conveyed  insult 
when  none  was  intended.  Of  these  we  may 
give  an  instance  in  the  word  "barbarian,"  by 
which,  we  have  been  constantly  told,  the  Eng- 
lish were  aniformly  designated.  We  know  not 
which  of  the  interpreters  it  was  who  first  led 
the  British  public  into  this  error,-but  he  ougbt 
to  have  been  immediately  dismissed  for  gross 
ignorance  of  the  language  or  wilful  misrepre- 
sentation. The  term  "barbarian"  is,  as  we  need 
hardly  say,  an  English,  not  a  Chinese  word, 
meaning  (in  its  modern  sense),  a  savage,  or 
aborisine,  uncivilised,  ignorant,  and  cruel.  But 
the  Chinese  word,  of  which  this  has  been  given 
as  the  translation,  has  no  such  signification. 
The  word  so  translated,  "  man."  it  appears  from 
the  'Chinese  Imperial  DictionaTy/'  is  used  to 
denote  any  distant  country  or  people,  but  chiefly 
"foreigners  from  the  south."  We  observe  that 
in  several  of  the  official  Chinese  documents 
quoted  in  the  appendix  by  Captain  Bingham, 
the  term  ''foreigner"  is  substituted  for  "bar- 
barian," but  in  others,  obviously  translated  by 
less  able  hands,  the  word  '-barbarian"  con- 
tinually occurs,  while  neither  Commander  Bing- 
ham nor  Captain  Granville  Loch  seem  tn  be 
at  all  aware  diat  the  oruinal  Chinese  term  does 
not  bear  this  coarse  ana  offensive  application. 

To  any  person  well  acquainted  with  the  two 
languages  the  many  blunders  on  both  sides 
committed  during  the  negotiations  of  the  two 
governments  most  have  afl'orded  great  amuse- 
ment. We  should  like  to  have  watched  the 
countenance  of  some  of  the  literati  of  Pekin 
when  reading  an  English  proclamation  done 
into  Chinese  by  such  linguists  as  happened  to 
be  at  the  command  of  Lord  Napier,  or  even  of 
Sir  Henry  Pottinger.  No  pains  seem  to  have 
been  taken  by  government  to  train  an  efficient 
corps  of  interpreters,  and  as  very  few  were  to 
be  obtained  at  the  moment  their  services  were 
required,  whole  divisions  of  the  army  and  fleet 
were  continually  left  without  any  means  of  in- 
tellistble  communication  with  the  enemy.  Thus 
we  find  the  'Pylades'  attacking  and  homing  a 
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large  Chiuese  vessel  sapposing  it  to  be  a  pi- 
rate, a  coojocture  whicli  fortunately  happened 
to  he  correct,  but  which,  having  been  founded 
wholly  npoo  such  information  as  cnuld  be 
gathered  iVom  signs  made  by  Chinese  fishermen, 
might  have  proved  a  cruel  and  wanton  outrage 
upon  innocent  men.  With  so  much  ignorance 
on  our  side,  it  raises  our  respeet  for  the  (^inese 
to  find^  from  the  volumes  before  ns,  that  na- 
tives of  China  were  sometimes  met  with  who 
had  acquired  an  almost  perfect  command  of 
the  English  language,  and  as  a  palpable  evi- 
dence of  the  fart,  here  is  a  Chiuese  novel, 
which  there  appears  no  reason  to  doubt  was 
really  translated  into  English  by  a  Chinese  stu- 
dent at  Malacca,  named  Tkin  Shen»  with  some 
re\-tsion  on  the  part  of  the  tutor,  Sir.  Legge^ 
President  of  (he  College  at  that  place* 

At  Hon^  Kong  the  compositors  employed  to 
print  English  newspapers  aiid  other  periodicals 
are  all  Chinese,  there  being  not  a  single  English 
printer  in  the  settlement ;  and  if  the  ability  t(» 
read  and  write  on  (he  part  of  nearly  the  whole 
population,  and  the  literary  pursuits  ol  the  up- 
per class,  were  alone  sulikient  proofs  of  a 
nigh  civilization,  we  might  fairly  place  in  es- 
timation (he  Chinese  upon  a  level  with  our- 
selves, notwithstanding  their  present  ignorance 
of  the  art  of  war,  which,  by  the  way,  is  very 
little  to  their  discredit. 

Hie  road  to  preferment  in  Chioa  is  through 
the  Universities,  and  it  is  curious  to  note  that 
the  test  of  merit  is  very  similar  both  in  China 
and. England.  At  an  English  University  the 
grand  aim  is  familiarity  with  the  works  of  the 
ancients,  and  the  ability  to  write  Greek  and 
Latin  verses:  so  it  is  at  the  Universities  of 
Nankin  and  Pekin,  only  the  verses  written  are 
in  the  ancient  and  modem  Chinese  characters, 
and  not  in  the  characters  of  Rome  or  Athens. 
We  observe  in  all  Chinese  novels  that  we  have 
read,  that  the  greatest  oflkers  of  the  realm  are 
invariably  assumed  by  the  writer  to  be  those 
who  have  won  the  highest  honours  at  (he  Uni- 
versities, and  chiefly  honours  for  verse-writing; 
and  here  we  may  qoote  an  instance  of  their 
talent  in  this  way,  amounting  to  sorocthing  more 
than  cleverness,  which  we  take  from  the  '  Ram- 
bles of  the  Emperor  Ching  Tih.'   We  must 

Siremise  that  the  scene  described  is  a  birth-day 
east,  at  which  Leang  Choo,  the  Prime  Minister 
or  "  Guardian"  of  the  Empire,  inlrodnees  faim- 
selfin  disgaise,anBoanciiig  himself  to  the  brothers, 
by  whom  the  enteitainment  is  given,  as  a  re- 
wive  from  a  distant  province  whom  they  had 
never  seen:— 

"WBen  tlie  win«  bad  circulated  aeveral  tinea, 
T««  Bmt  Sin,  tbe  sali-prerect  of  the  Been,  «b.terved, 
tkat  their  mestiag  occurred  on  tbe  Mine  d^y  as 
the  annlveraary  uf  tae  Genl's  peach-day,  and  that 
ihey  ODght  to  hive  aome  poetry  to  heighten  ihelr 
Joy,  and  he  woald  therefore  call  on  same  of  his 
gifted  friends  to  favour  them  with  a  fkw  atanaaa. 

"This  atiggeatlon  tteing  reeeivod  with  load  ap- 
plaaae  by  all  preaent,  the  •ub-prcAfct  reqnested 
Chae  Mm  to  pmdnw  a  piece  of  white  a  Ik.  Thia 
beeing  apaadlly  dene,  aad  the  artlelea  ef  wriilHg 
at  the  Muie  tine,  Jin  handed  them  to  Chin  Ming 
Pel,  the  prefect  of  the  Fee,  reqaealiNg  Uai  te  lead 
the  way  with  hia  pearly  liaaa. 


I 

teUew;  if  yM  it 
May  vrilt,  m| 
I  n  alnil  if 


*"l  oagkt  ta  •»«¥  y««r  ordera,'  iM  tte  tn- 
feet ;  '  but.  as  in  the  eoyrt  preeedean  ti  untiiH 
by  imnl^  in  aacta  meetinga  w  tbia  Wf  rltUitu- 
giatratea  ge  by  age,  and  u  this  la  a  haU)  (n« 
I  Buat  reqaeat  year  vvBerafele  nacle  la  rawiwi, 
and  I  will  follow  him.' 

"  Chae  Jin  aecordlagly  pr«anM  the  lU  ■ 
Leang  Choo.  who  at  flrat  deeUnad  H.  M  Ike  il>  i 
fleers,  however,  praleaUng  agslMt  aach  aa  Miic 
-Year  taleats  axe  high,'  cried  they,  'aai  )« , 
learning  extenalve,  and,  aiorcaver,  la  tbi  U  < 
place,  yea  occupy  (he  chief  seat;  ia  Ibt  wtmt. 
you  are  the  aenlur  of  ua  aU ;  aad  la  Ibe  Ita^  | 
yon  are  a  stringer  from  ■  dtalaal  coaatry.  IN 
muat  lead  the  way.' 

" '  Since  yoD  nrge  ne  in  tfala  way,'  uii  Ua| 
Cboo,  '  I  muat  comply  witb  your  reqaert,  attvit^ 
atindiDg  my  stupidity ; '  aad  with  tbaat  wirt*  ■ 
proceeded  ta  a  vacant  table,  aad  apnad  ni  Off 
illk  apoa  IL  The  afflcera  and  aU  the  ittalMI 
of  the  fanily  wha  were  present  adviaeid  ti  M 
bin,  and  the  gaardlpa  had  got  the  paaett  it  M 
band,  uid  waa  about  to  write,  wbrnkwaagli^ 
atopped  hiiB, 

'"Yon  are  eld,'  aiid  the  tfeUew 
acquit  yourself  properly  yoa  awy 
nut  you  will  destroy  thia  Hllk, 
bad  bettn  make  a  rough  draft,  and  orvt^ 
examine  tt  before  you  tranafer  It  to  the  fiB.' 

'"Whether  I  can  do  II  weU  ar  ael,  I  di  ■ 
yet  know,'  replied  the  gaardiaa.  With  a  m 
•  Wait  aatU  1  have  wrlttea,  aad  am  we  absB  a 

"With  tUa  he  prepared  the  bU^  aad  kii 
writing,  whUe  aU  the  eampaay  aUed  sa  M*( 
aee  him,  and.  whan  thay  ebaarved  Che  AM  liai 

"'The  dansei  wu  ao  (entle  lady  mui,' 

tbey  were  silent,  and  looked  each  otbar  ia 
faee.  Kwing  Hung,  indeed,  wia  ia  a  gnat  i 
and  said  to  Chae  Jin,  '  l>o  yaa  see  hew  Ibr 
writes  eat  plainly  before  year  faee  Oat  f 
mathar  waa  eriginally  notbiag  bat  a  bead  m 
•ervantf  Yen  afcanid  net  allow  him  ta  wriK 
such  an  outrageaua  way,  lar  I  aa  ifraM  tb«rf 
lines  will  be  Klill  more  te  her  diMgnce.' 

"Chae  Jin,  however,  wan  otnick  with  thr 
gon-llke  movements  of  the  atraager'a  poacil.  «1 
did  not  at  ill  beloken  one  who  did  not  kaav 
he  was  about,  and,  moreover^  he  via  ia' 
the  wiy  in  which  his  uaole  had  reveiledtbt 
miUer  to  be  kept  secret.  He  theretare  aB<«l 
in  a  paaaiea,  "  la  art  aart  a  damsel  elili  s 
being  I  Men  ef  splril  deat  care  what  oat's 
may  ha.  Daat  talk  aa  maeh.  My  venerakk 
talents  and  leamiag  will  eaabia  Uai  U  praM 
compoaitlon  above  the  coamoa  erder.' 

"  Then  turning  to  Leaag  Cbeo  ha  kiff.^' ' 
(o  pardon  the  ather's  Impertiacaca  aad  s* ' 
Tbe  guardiaa  aadded  Ua  head,  taak  Os  f« 
and  wrote— 

"  'Bat  from  the  Booa  rte  caaw,  a  fairy  «i(W: 
Five  sons  aba  bm-oT  tUeves  ibey  pfayed  t  ^ 

*'Whaa  he  had  written  ao  hr  ho  p«F*f 

stoi^d,  and  looked  laund  apoa  the   

of  them,  he  absarved,  were  aloakafaagw  w4 
with  ala.m  aad  aBeaafaeaa.  Cbae  Jle,  alM,  d 
hIa  brelhera,  seeing  theauelvea  refe«led  api^ 
atang,  and  hecaaw  very  mufititw  ef  b«: 
Kwang  Hang  na  aaenrr  heard  Ihea  alt  ml  ■ 
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tto  laxt  lln«  tkaii  h«  could  not  rMtraIn  Ur  toaga*, 
tat,  iMlKtinit  to  I^Mig  Ckuv,  in  a  rag*.  ■»  «>- 
dahMd.  'Yoi  Mny  ealaninliUs  Mm,  Md  call  tkm 
IHn-M  rakbera,  but,  aeeordlas  to  the  lav,  a 
AriM  accanatira  reealto  apun  lb  taaver.  The  Kraad- 
■lie  of  tba  foo  and  the  parent  of  tbo  Been  are 
Mk  trtaent,  and  can  Jndfce  tbe  malter,  and  our 
adKkkMTS,  the  oilier  moKlstratM  and  irenltomen 
km  can  bo  wltnessea.  Tbe  aaylng  ia,  'A  thief  ts 
prived  by  the  articles  produced.'  WlUt  articles 
can  yon  produce  in  the  present  caaet' 

'"ir  there  be  arUclea  fortbooniut,*  said  Laiii* 
CbM,  'what  then?' 

'"ir  there  be,'  replied  Hang,  *'I  w|U  MAr  tbe 
pnatihaest  dae  to  njr  nephews;  bat  If  there  he 
Mt  yea  are  callty  of  ealnaMlatlng  the  Innecrni, 
•ad  mut  be  puntabed  with  thirty  blows  uf  tbe 
xreat  bamboo,  notwWistandlag  yon  are  their  uncle.' 

"'Agreed,'  said  the  guardian,  'agreed.'  And 
while  he  was  speaking  he  oaselnded  the  verses. 

"'Tba  dawel  was  ao  gentle  lady  maid. 
Bat  from  the  nooB  At  cine,  a  Ury  wight ; 
F1«(  >ODf  the  bore  — of  tbievei  tbey  play'd  the  trade, 
Trt  BO  Duia'a  gold  thry  filch'd,  nor  jcwrit  bright; 
But  ever  by  the  pearly  pool  tbey  stray'd 
And  Rtole  the  fetch  to  bail  ber  natal  ligbt. 
BliM  ai  tbe  eastern  ocran  wide  be  ber*  for  aye. 
And  life  coeval  with  the  hill!  without  decay. ' 

''  When  he  bad  flnlshed  the  whole  hati  resounded 
with  the  praises  of  the  gnesta,  and  tbe  Bve  brothers, 
full  of  Joy,  entreated  him  out  of  regard  to  them 
to  forgive  the  Impertlaenee  of  their  ancle.  Tbey 
reqnesled  him  also  to  write  bid  name,  that  It  might 
ke  preser\'e4  as  an  helrluom  in  tbe  family.  The 
(urdlM  aaeardlngly  took  the  peorll,  hiU  wrote 
■crely  'Leang.  of  Kwang  Tung,*  and  Imniedlately 
after  be  taok  hia  leave  hurriedly,  and  departed." 

Bnt  there  are  better  things  in  China  than 
rhYmint;  talent;  there  are  laws  and  inslilutiooa 
vnich  not  only  allow  the  ueople  to  live,  bat, 
nolwitbslandiDg  all  that  has  oceu  said  and  fabled 
of  ihe  pressure  oi'  population  on  the  means  of 
sabsistenre  in  that  quarter  of  the  globR,  enable 
Ihem  to  live  in  a  state  of  comfort  which  might 
well  excite  the  admiration  of  an  English  ofBcer, 
familiar  with  the  state  of  Ireland,  and  remon- 
th^  distress  he  had  left  braind  u  home. 
CifUm  Loch  is  deseribiDg  a  narch  Aroagh  a 
rnral  district:  — 

"We  trad  drier  ground  as  we  receded  from  the 
river;  and  beeldea  the  perpetual  rice,  saw  lelds 
of  beans,  com,  cotton,  and  other  plants.  Farms, 
■arreanded  by  high  shrub  hedges,  neatly  inter- 
red with  plaUed  bamboo,  were  thirkiy  scattered 
■ver  the  country.  Nothing  could  be  mure  rural 
iBss  ae  appearance  of  the  bouMS,  some  in  clus- 
t«a>  others  hy  themselves,  all  half  Ud  by  umbra- 
Mueaelssufwi,  delightAil  lanes  of  fruit  irtes,  and 
■bniidance  of  wild  honeysaekle  and'  rosea.  Affluence 
W  Industry  were  evn'i-wtiere  appearmt.  Mid  a 
l"ve  ef  aeatness  eonspleuoas  l^wa  the  arrangement 
*'  the  houses  te  the  tiUIng  ef  the  ground. 

**We  saw  crowds  of  peasantry  In  every  dlrec- 
<>•■;  tkey  climbed  the  Ueen  and  little  knolls  to 
a  good  view  of  us  from  a  dislani^e ;  but  when 
•  '"eg  anrvey  convinced  them  that  we  were  not 
JlMileally'  dinposed^  tbey  approached  with  cnn- 
Meaee.  Onr  handAil  of  men  wonld  not  have  been 
>  Mithfal  a  piece  to  the  nulUtades  around  as. 


"  W«  went  thrsngh  two  villages ;  the  shops  were 
•pea  and  tbe  peaple  roMlaed  in  them ;  the  irst  time 
aueb  eoatdeaca  had  hem  ahswa  towards  as  In 
Cblna.  Strict  ordem  were  ismied  to  touch  nothing, 

and  to  Ue  .credit  of  tbe  thimty  troops  be  I.  spoken, 
tbey  were  obeyed.  Almost  every  honse  has  Its 
little  garden  shaded  by  trees;  among  them  1  re- 
marked tbe  tulip,  the  taUow,  and  tbe  mulberr}-. 
We  flushed  a  pheasaat  or  two,  and  1  beard  some 
partridges,  during  our  march.  The  former  bird  la 
very  plentiful  tbroaghoat  all  Ceatrai  China;  at  Chu- 
san  tha  afleers  In  winter  qaartem  had  eieallent  sport." 

The  misery  of  tbe  agricultural  classes  in  Cbiua 
does  not  appear  quite  so  intense  as  might  have 
been  anticipated  from  the  statements  of  some 
philosophers,  who  tell  as  that  withoot  great 
estates  and  large  farms,  protected  fron  sab 
division  by  laws  of  primogeniture,  a  nation 
must  be  on  the  brink  of  ruin.  But  even  in  the 
densely  nopulated  towns  we  learn  that  there 
exists  a  urge  class  able  (o  command  in  a  high 
degree  refined  and  artificial  means  of  enjoyment. 
Here  is  an  account  of  (he  public  gardens,  or 
Royal  VietoiiaPark  oftbe  town  of  Chan-Hai:— 

"la  the  eeatre  of  a  serpentine'  shet4  ef  water 
there  is  a  rocky  Island,  and  on  It  a  large  tempi* 
of  two  stories,  Itted  up  for  the  accommodation  of 
the  wealthy  pabllc.  PlUars  of  carved  wood  support 
the  roof;  fretted  groups  of  uneoulh  Bgures  All  up 
tbe  narrow  space*;  white  movable  laUieed  hUnds 
screen  tbe  oecupsnis  from  the  warmth  of  tbe  noon- 
day sun.  Nothing  can  surpam  tbe  beauty  and  truth 
to  nature  af  tbe  most  minutely  carved  flowem  and 
Insects  prodigally  seattered  over  every  screen  and 
cornice.  This  U  the  central  and  largest  temple. 
A  namher  af  other  U^t  and  aerial  looking  stmetures 
uf  the  same  fom  are  perched  upon  tbe  comers  of 
artiftcial  rocky  precipices,  and  apsn  odd  lltUe  la- 
lands.  Light  and  fanciful  wooden  hrldgea  connect 
most  of  those  Islands,  and  are  thrown  across  the 
arms  ef  tbe  serpentine  water,  so  that  each  seqUMi- 
tered  spot  can  be  visited  in  turn.  At  a  certain 
passage  of  the  nun,  the  main  temple  la  shaded  In 
front  by  a  rocky  eminence,  the  large  masses  of 
which  are  connected  with  great  art  and  propriety 
of  taste,  hut  in  sha^  and  adjustment  most  sta- 
diuusly  grotesqae.  Trees  and  flowers  and  tufts  ef 
grass  are  sown  and  planted,  where  art  mast  have 
been  Uxed  to  the  utmost  tepioeare  them  lodgment 

"In  another  part  of  the  gardens  there  la  a  mi- 
niature wood  of  dwarf  trees,  with  a  dell  and  waters- 
faU ;  tbe  leaves,  froil,  and  blossnns  sf  the  trees 
are  In  prepoition  to  their  size. 

"Tortuous  pathways  lead  to  the  top  of  the  artl- 
flcial  mountain,  each  turning  formed  with  studied 
art  to  surprise  and  charm,  by  offering  at  every 
point  fresh  views  and  objeeta.  Flowers  and  creep- 
ers sprout  out  frosa  crevices ;  trees  hang  over  the 
Jutting  crags;  smaU  pavllllena  ereslad  witb  the 
while  stork,  their  emblem  of  parity,  mn  seen  frem 
almeat  every  vista,  while  grottoes  and  rocky  re- 
OHHses,  shady  bowers  and  lahyrlntha,  are  placed  te 
entrap  the  unwary,  each  with  an  ap^prlate  motto, 
one  inviting  tbe  wanderM-  to  r^ose,  another  sffsr^ 
ing  quiet  and  sselaslon  to  the  eantemplatlve  phi* 
losopber." 

The  streets  of  most  of  tbe  large  towns  in 
China  are  narrowband  the  houses  oAen  ill  boilt, 
hot  this  is  not  an  invariable  rule.  Speaking  of 
Cbin-Kiang-Foo,  Captain  Loch  says:- 
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"  It  wu  the  prKtleat  CtainsM  town  I  hid  Men; 
tbe  hoiuiefl  wer0  all  wall  keiit,  and  the  Interiom 
of  m»my  miimilcent,  tbe  streets  well  paved  and 
Rlean,  and  open  irra«y'  spaeeii,  and  gartlen!!,  gave 
a  grace  and  airlneiM  nat  nxually  met  with  in  walled 
eiliea.  Quiet  and  peace  seemed  to  reign  paramoanl 
in  the  slUI  e%'eninc.  while  tbe  fragrance  uf  the 
dowers  surrounding  almost  every  bouse  calmed  the 
strong  exdleaient  tkat  had  possessed  us  throughout 
tbe  day." 

Let  US  cbanga  tbe  scene  and  describe  the 
conseqaeaces  of  (he  visit  to  which  we  owe  the 
above  pictare:  — 

"  I  went  with  two  soldiers  of  «m  18tb  down  a 
•tnec  t«  tbe  right,  to  a  large  taouM,  whicb  I  i-on- 
cloded  belonged  to  a  Tartar  of  consequence ;  we 
burst  tbe  door  and  entered.  Never  shall  I  forget 
tbe  sight  of  misery  Ihat  there  met  our  view. 

"After  we  bad  forced  our  way  over  plies  of 
furniture,  placed  to  barricade  tbe  door,  we  entered 
an  open  court  strewed  with  rlcb  stuff's  and  covered 
with  clotted  blood;  and  upon  ttie  steps  leading  to 
the  'ball  of  aacestoni'  there  were  two  bodies  of 
yoatbftil  Tartars,  eotd  and  atlT,  much  alike,  appa- 
rently brotbent.  Haviiiit  gained  tbe  ttareiibold  of 
tbeb-  abode,  tkey  bad  died  wbera  they  had  fallea, 
from  the  loss  of  blood.  Stepping  over  them  bodies, 
we  entered  the  halt,  and  met,  face  to  face,  three 
women  seated,  a  mother  and  two  daugbters;  and 
at  their  feet  lay  two  bodies  of  elderly  men,  with 
their  throats  cut  from  ear  to  ear,  the  senseless  beads 
resting  upon  the  feet  of  tbelr  relations.  To  the 
right  were  two  yonng  girls,  beaatifnl  and  delicate, 
erourhing  over  and  •ndeavonring  to  eoneeal  a  Uv- 
lag  Boldlar. 

"I  atopped,  horror-atndt  at  what  I  saw.  I  niMt 
have  fentrayed  my  feelings  by  my  countenance,  as 
r  ^od  ifpell-bnund  to  tbe  spot.  The  expression  of 
cold  unutterable  despair  depicted  on  tbe  mother's 
face  changed  to  the  violent  workings  ofscorn  and 
hate,  whicb  at  last  bnrsl  forth  In  a  paroxysm  of 
invective,  afterwards  in  Boods  of  tears,  which  ap- 
parently, if  anything  conid,  relieved  ber.  She  came 
close  to  ne,  and  seized  me  by  the  arm,  and  with 
clenched  teeth  «id  deadly  frown  pointed  to  tbe 
bodies  —  (•  her  daughters  —  to  her  yet  splendid 
honae,  and  to  haraelf;  then  stepped  back  a  pace, 
and  with  firaly-elosMl  bauds,  and  In  a  hoarse  and 
haaky  voice,  I  eould  see  by.  her  gesteres  spoke  of 
ber  misery  —  of  her  hate^  and,  I  doubt  not  of  re- 
venge. It  was  a  scene  that  one  conld  not  bear 
long ;  consolation  was  useless — ezposlalatlon  from 
me  vain.  I  atteinpled  by  signs  to  explain,  offered 
ber  Diy  services,  but  was  spumed.  I  endeavoured 
to  make  ber  comprehend  that,  however  great  her 
preaent  misery.  It  might  be  in  her  unprotected  state 
a  hindreii-fbid  increased;  (hat  if  lAe  would  place 
henelf  under  my  guidance,  I  would  paaa  her  through 
the  eit}'  gates  In  safety  into  the  open  country, 
where,  doubtless,  she  would  meet  many  of  tbe  fu- 
gitives; but  tbe  poor  woman  would  not  listen  to 
me;  tbe  whole  family  were  by  Ibis  time  In  load 
lamentation;  so  all  that  remained  for  me  to  do  was 
to  prevent  the  soldiers  bayoneting  tbe  man,  who, 
since  onr  entrance,  bad  attempted  to  escape. 
"I  left  them,  to  return  to  tbe  conunander-in-cbief.'' 
There  is  nothing  new  in  this  scene  of  horror: 
a  similar  tragedy  has  been  acted  a  thousand 
times* — it  is  only  a  page  from  the  history  of 
all  towns  taken  by  sttHrm,  «4iether  in  Asia  or 


Europe;  but  ft  would  be  well  if  every  Seoelm 
of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs  woald  read  it  mk 
read  it  again  whenever  tempted  to  put  an  eaJ 
to  protracted  and  troublesome  negotiatioiu  ij 
cnttiDg  the  Qordian  knot  with  tbe  sword.  \S1iit 
a  frightful  responsibility  inctirred  by  the  miBisier 
who,  by  a  stroke  of  his  p«>n,  lets  loose  pilU^  ' 
and  murder  among  mankind  !  Is  it  true  tliatonder  | 
any  circumsUoces  tbe  legitimate  objects  of  cmi-  | 
Bierce  cannot  be  attained  without  baviu  re-  | 
course  to  slaughter,  or  that  they  are  woru  at- 
taining by  such  means?  We  do  not  believe  it;  i 
bat  the  statesmen  have  yet  lo  be  formed  wIm  ' 
will  honestly  pat  their  trust  in  moral  Inluesees,  ! 
and  learn  to  call  glory  and  congest  by  (hw  i 
proper  oame.«.  ' 

The  sacrtlice  of  life  iuChina  was  mock  crealer 
than  could  have  been  anticipated  from  ihcKDowi  I 
inferiority  of  Chinese  troopi,  but  Captain  Lnch  j 
lells  us  that  the  upper  cla^ises  showed  by  llieii  | 
conduct  that  they  could  not  brook  defeat  Sui- 
cide in  the  event  of  capture  is  held  to  be  i  i 
duty,  and  tbe  mandarins  wonld  never  allow  ' 
themselves  to  be  kept  inwoners  for  any  length  { 
of  time.  All  who  were  taken  alive  either  slarrt4 
themselves  to  death,  or  otherwise  put  an  enJ 
to  their  exblence.  I 

"The  Chinese  have  shown  many  individsal  fa»  j' 
tan  tea  of  conspicuous  gallantry ;  It  ftiay  be  skfkifit 
to  remark  one  in  particular  that  occurred  m  tkr 
ramparts  of  Chin-kiang-foo.  A  mandarin  led  atasU 
party  4rf  about  thirty  men  agaln.4t  a  ceapaiir  if 
Oeneral  Seboedde's  advanciag  column;  a  vallcT 
disponed  Us  soldiem,  but  be  marched  up  u  Ik 
pointa  crfihe  bayaneta;  and,  after  Iring  Us  maub- 
locfc,  snecemM  in  pnUing  over  the  nunparis  viH  'j 
him  tw9  of  tlie  grenadins.  I 

-I  feel  persuaded  tbat,  if  driUed  ender  EmM  j 
efncers,  tbey  would  prove  equal,  it  not  ssperi«,  j 
to  the  Sepoys ;  ttiey  have  greater  pbysleal  ptwtr,  |i 
greater  obstinacy,  and,  consequently,  minds  tW  | 
retain  impressions  with  greater  tenacity,  and  wmW 
be  slow  to  lose  conddenee  after  it  was  onee  lilt 
upon  the  fosndatlon  of  tbelr  vanity." 

But  acts  of  courage  were  not  wanting  ssmb^ 
the  common  soldiers,  especially  the  Tattir 
troops.   The  following  example  of  despenic  ^ 
valour  occnrred  on  the  capture  of  Chapoo:--  i 

"I'p  to  this  point  the  loss  on  our  side  barf  keci  | 
very  trivial;  but  here  three  hundred  Tartan, dsdiU  ' 
their  retreat  cut  off  by  tbe  >6tb  reglmeat,  Ihrrv 
themselves  lato  a  loop-holed  joss-hoose  la  «se  | 
the  denies,  and  defended  themselves  a  coaiidmUt  ; 
time  with  the  moat  determined  bravery.   The  i'  ' 
tlllery  had  no  effect  In  dislodging  them.  TbisebKt  ' 
to  tbe  whole  force  by  a  handful  of  men,  cosMsM 
be  home,  and  several  mns  were  made  at  tbe  dNr, 
10  burst  it  In  and  get  amongst  them.  b«  wilbMl  ' 
effect  The  gallant  Colonol  TomtlnMa,  of  tbe  IM. 
was  abet  through  the  neek  In  leadlag  one  oftbcw 
assaults,  and  several  other  officers  and  mn  Ml  ^ 
this  spot.  Ultimately,  the  place  was  ired  by  ndttit, 
and  breached  by  bags  at  powder,  placed  indertkt 
superintendence  of  Captain  Peart,  when  aboal  lOf 
of  the  defendent  were  taken  prioeneis,  bat  neaiV 
all  of  them  wounded."  ,  I 

One  or  two  instances  of  daring  and  cool  n- 
trepidily  in  danger  on  onr  own  side  ray  m  , 
noticed.  Tbe  first  would  have  bad  sonewW 
of  4  fool-hardy  diaracter  if  the  cffMUcfA* 
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superior  weapons  and  discipline  of  the  British 
bad  not  already  made  themselves  felt  and  feared 
imong  tke  Chinese: 

"LiVBteMuit  B.  B,  Crawfvrd,  B.  aerving  aa 
a  nlBateer  m  baani  tke  *meBeth»M.*  camaMaded 
bjr  LfMtemuit  H.  Cl^erty,  R.  N.,  volDnieered  hia 
wnriees  tering  the  belxht  of  ibe  flrtng  to  lanil  with 
a  few  pieked  men  and  take  the  f«rt  by  anrprlne, 
t^Ke  the  guaa,  and  bolst  the  Britiiih  eolonn.  Hla 
Rffer  was  not  imaiediately  accepted,  but  afrerwarda 
kc  ebtained  the  Joll)-  boat  irith  four  Aoiub,  vha, 
tkDOgk  reluctantly,  conMnteil  to  go  with  him.  On 
rmckiog  the  beach  this  officer  diuhed  op. the  bill 
klne,  and  ruablng  In  at  a  poirtera-gate  wklch  ka 
fMwl  apes,  iMtantly  dlackarged  kit  double-barralled 
ftwllag-plece  and  a  braee  wf  rifle  platala  anwRgat 
brty  ar  flfty  Chinese,  who  were  lolling  and  amok- 
teg  between  their  guns.  The  enemy,  not  noticing 
tke  MlKary  situation  of  their  daring  awiaiiant, 
nuhed  out  through  the  opposite  gate,  and  flying 
kelterskelter  down  the  hill,  came  in  contact  with 
t  part}'  who  by  that  time  had  landed  from  the  *  Phle- 
S«lkon'a'  gig.  In  the  meantime,  assisted  by  one 
•f  the  men  from  the  jolly  boat  wbo  had  now  ven- 
tated  to  Join  bin  with  the  flag,  Crawford  displayed 
tnm  the  walla  of  the  captured  fort  the  Britisk  en- 
idga,  whlck  waa  opKrtanely  greeted  wllk  three 
kraity  ckaera  tnn  the  isa  en  beard  the  'Neme- 
sis,' passing  at  the  moment  witb  Sir  Hugh  Oough, 
who  is  reported  to  hare  exdialmed,— '  Thwe  goes 
Um  eengn,  tke  satiors  have  left  us  nothing  to  do.' " 

The  second  instance  is  that  of  two  young 
midshipmen,  one  of  sixteen,  the  other  but  four- 
leen,  wbo  uarrowly  escaped  being  kidnapped 
and  mardered  on  a  foraging  excursion.  They 
had  made  a  trip  to  a  country  farm  house,  to 
purchase  some  ^oats,  with  which,  however,  they 
wnnd  the  &n&er  indisposed  to  part 

"Despairing  ef  neceas  onr  yonng  fkrlenda  ware 
abont  to  torn  their  atepa  hameward,  wken  a  stardy 
fellow,  wltb  large  mnstacbes,  and  akoat  Ave  feet 
ten  in  height,  approached  the  old  man;  after  a 
coDversalion  wtth  whom,  the  woricmen  of  the  farm 
Were  called  in,  amounting  to  about  twenty  fellows 
anted  with  rakes  and  faoea. 

"The  stranger  Uten  walked  up  to  Mr.  Prattent 
and  ofwed  kim  the  goats  for  a  less  sum  tkan  had 
keen  originally  refnsed  by  the  aid  farmer.  This 
praposal  wna  at  enee  aceepted,  muI  yonng  Ben- 
entt  began  ta  slliig  the  kida  aeresa  kis  back,  while 
his  companion,  laying  kla  gnn  In  tke  koUow  of 
Us  left  arm,  pot  kla  rigkt  kand  into  his  pocket 
(or  kis  cash.  At  this  moment  the  stranger  seised 
tto  gun,  while  one  of  the  labourers  pinned  its 
swner  by  tbe  throat  against  the  hedge.  Instantly 
BencraTt  dropping  tbe  kids  sprung  at  tbe  man  who 
bad  poNsesalon  of  the  gun,  and  seized  It  before  he 
bad  tine  to  discharge  It;  the  Chinaman  was  much 
tke  strongest,  but  being  anxious  to  eock  the  gun 
he  kad  both  his  hands  about  tbe  HmiAloftbe^ece; 
tUi  was  an  opportunity  oar  young  here  did  not  let 
>»!>,  for  aaiaing  tke  axtremltlea  oftlw  gun  and  making 
t  desperate  eflbrt^  he  aucceeded^n  wrenching  it 
'ran  the  fellow's  grasp,  striking  him  at  the  same 
tine  s  smart  blow  wilh  tbe  butt  on  the  side  of 
Ue  bead.  The  piece  being  now  In  lii.i  po.xseKition, 
It  wu  but  the  work  of  a  moment  to  dlitcharge  one 
at  bis  powerful  adversary,  the  contents  tnk- 
>■■(  effect  on  the  fellow's  bead,  who  Instantly  fell. 
TliB  villain  wilh  whom  Pratteut  waa  struggling. 


and  whom  he  bad  blindfolded  by  pushing  bis  hat 
over  bis  eyes,'  ou  hearing  the  report  of  the  gun, 
aaddenljr  let  go  kla  kold  and  tamed  round,  while 
Ike  rest  of  the  Chinese  began  to  close  in,  fearing 
no  (artkar  bara  (Irani  wfcat  Ibey  now  regarded  aa 
an  ImrfTenatve  weapon.  At  the  same  moment  Prat- 
tent sprang  forward,  and  saatcking  tbe  gnn  from 
his  companion,  altkengh  he  bad  net  time  te  taing 
it  to  his  shouldor,  sacceeded  In  lodging  the  contents 
of  the  loaded  barrel  in  the  slomarh  of  the  fellow 
with  whom  he  had  been  struggling  Just  before, 
upon  which  be  dropped. 

"This  brought  tbe  remirinder  of  the  Chinese  to 
a  stand ;  for  aering  the  gun  go  off  lirfce  In  so 
abort  a  time,  they  prabably  supposed  that  It  might 
da  BO-ngaIn  and  again.  Prallant,  pereeivlag  tbia, 
made  no  attempt  to  reload,  which  wanid  have 
betrayed  tbe  real  slate  of  the  ease,  but  bringing 
tbe  empty  piece  to  his  shoulder,  be  pointed  it  at 
every  one  that  attempted  to  move.  Our  young 
mids  remained  in  this  critical  aitaatinn  for  about 
ten  minutes,  when  they  were  rescued  by  a  small 
party  of  the  I6lb  Royal  Irish,  who  providentially 
had  been  digging  sweet  potatoes  on  the  brow  of 
the  neighbouring  hill,  whence  they  were  nttraeted 
te  tbe  spot  by  the  report  of  the  gun.  " 

The  dtiBculty  of  obtaining  fresh  provisions 
was  often  great,  for  tbe  policy  of  cnttiiig  off 
tbe  supplies  was  folly  understood  by  the  Chinese, 
and  the  peasantry  were  ordered  the  man- 
darins not  to  sell  or  part  with  their  cattle  on 
any  terms  to  the  English.  It  is  amusing,  however, 
to  observe  how  soon  means  were  contrived  to 
evade  the  prohibition  when  tbe  demand  was 
found  to  be  accompanied  with  good  prices  and 
prompt  payoieijt:  ~ 

"Foraging  parliea  from  bath  services  were  new 
dally  sent  out.  Mid  eblalned  from  four  to  six  bul- 
loeka  per  day;  In  one  valley  in  particular  they 
were  alwaya  certain  ef  lading  aonie,  tbe  admiral 
having  directed  that  tbe  priee  aaked  for  them  shoald 
be  paid,  thereby  te  encoarage  the  natives  to  put 
their  cattle  In  our  way,  which  was  actnally  tbe 
case,  for  they  feared  to  sell  them  to  us,  lest  they 
sbonid  be  informed  against  and  punished  by  the 
mandarins  as  soon  as  tbe  British  force  -should  quit 
the  island;  thwr^ore  when  foraging  parties  were 
seen  approaching  they  always  made  a  fruitless 
attempt  to  drive  their  bnllecks  away,  but  somebow 
or  otbcr  they  never  sneeeeded,  leaving  tbe  valley 
with  tfollant  instead  of  beaiita,  frsn  flfleen  to  twenty 
being  tbe  priee  paid  far  each  balloefc,  doable  their 
value,  but  cheap  to  us." 

Among  the  hair-breadth  escapes  narrated  in 
these  volumes  is  one  which,  had  the  issue  not 
been  fortunate,  would  have  changed  ihe  results 
of  the  whole  war.  Great  must  nave  been  the 
mortilication  of  the  mandarins  wheu  thev  learned 
that  Sir  Gordon  Bremer  and  Captain  Elliott  had 
been  in  their  power  and  escaped.  The  *Lonisa.' 
wilh  the  two  pleatpotentiaries  on  board,  was 
caught  in  a  typhoon  and  (hrowo  ou  the  rocks 
near  the  Canton  river:  — 

"By  great  «?xerIion,  the  whole  of  tbe  shipwrecked 
party,  twenty  in  number,  succeeded  in  getting  on 
s  rock,  free  from  all  danger  of  tlie  tempest  About 
half-past  Ave,  by  the  ebbing  uf  tbe  tide,  a  vioit  lo 
Ihe  wreck  became  practicable,  and  a  small  quan- 
tity of  clothing  and  provisions  were  Haved,  includ- 
ing eight  bottles  of  gin.  A  party  which  ascended 
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til*  hills  reportetl  thU  a  TaMige  mt  »  hmwm 
eould  be  Neon;  tliHy,  tkerefore,  anileavuanHl  to 
nuke  ttsmKelVM  ax  c*air«rUble  an  tliey  evald  far 
liiir  night.  HsTlug  AhiimI  In  the  precipke  n  flnure, 
through  whirh  r  amail  in«uutaio  Nlreaai  ran,  lu 
lbl.t  Chey  plared  uluiiea  to  All  It;  a  tarpaulin  aaved 
from  the  wreck  waa  then  nlrappeii  acruw  ihe  en- 
tranne  lu  thw  cavern,  prolectitig  H  frooi  the  still 
raging  typhoon.  A*  many  aa  it  would  contain, 
alter  wringing  their  clothea,  aat  down  in  It,  and 
were  revered  with  a  large  blanket.  The  remainder, 
rolling  themMlvea  up  In  othera,  M4  iawm  eutaide, 
•xpotfod  te  the  wind  and  rain,  the  latter  ef  which 
dewended  In  terrenta  Ihroogh  the  night. 

"  In  the  flietBlng,  tu  the  great  Joy  of  aO  hands, 
two  Chinese  now  made  their  appearance,  and  one 
of  them  was  lamedialely  rerogslsed  as  a  Macao 
boalman.  He  wait  at  once  oferM  a  thousand  dol- 
Inni,  IT  he  could  prucuie  a  fishing  boal  to  take  then 
thither,  which  he  at  once  agreed  to  do.  The  party 
shvuldrrinK  Ihe  preTiaieaa  they  bad  aaved,  aud 
pnUliig  on  as  nany  elethaa  aa  they  ceald,  accen- 
paaieri  their  guide  la  Mingle  Ue  eTcr  twe  hilla, 
and  as  they  rane  to  the  top  ef  a  third,-  a  creek 
was  opmed  te  tbelr  view,  with  aa  ezlenaive  vU- 
lage  on  the  hanks.  The  aieNient  they  were  seen, 
the  women  and  children  ran  away  screaming  'Pan- 
<l<ii!  fanqui!'  while  the  men,  armed  with  bin-hooks, 
rushed  up  the  path  In  hnndreda,  to  meet  these 
MuppoKed  marauders.  The  guide  soon  explained  M 
bis  countrymen  how  matters  stood.  About  slxt)- 
then  pawed  on  towards  the  wreck,  while  ethers 
empleyed  tbenwelves  in  atrtpplog  the  party  of  aU 
Ibe  •  lutblag  aad  articles  Ibey  had,  Jast  leaving  a 
aaMdeney  for  coMMen  deceoey.  la  taUar  tbCM 
elotbea  the  cemmedore  waa  kneek^  down  by  then, 
aad  Mr.  florgan  received  a  violent  blow,  for  not  com- 
plying with  their  demands  aa  qulrkly  as  they  wished. 

"The  commodore's  black  servant  Jue  posxled 
tbem  a  good  deal  as  t«  his  sex;  being  a  Gentoo 
hb  long  hair  was  twisted  up  behind,  and  hla  ears 
decorated  with  rings,  of  which  he  was  quickly 
despoiled. 

'*The  wind  bavtag  aoderated  a  good  deal.  It 
waa  tally  arraaged,  that  at  dayligbt  an  Ibe  I3rd, 
twe  beala  should  be  fumlshed  lbe>^  for  which 
their  ewners  were  te  receive  one  hundred  dollara 
each,  and  a  ransom  was  to  he  paM  of  three  tbou- 
aand  doUars  tot  the  party.  At  daylight  they  were 
all  ready,  and  after  a  little  deUy  the  two  boats 
made  their  appearance;  but  the  owners  now  ad- 
vanced the  price  of  their  hire  to  one  hundred  and 
flfty  dollars,  which  was  no  sooner  agreed  to  than 
the  rascals  Increased  it  to  twe  hundred,  when 
Mlngrnng  Interfered,  and  abused  his  countr)men 
moMt  Inattly  A»r  ttelr  rapacity.  At  length  all  waa 
arrangbd,  aad  Ihe  Cemmedere,  Captaia  EUlot,  Hr. 
Morgan,  and  a  asrvant  loefc  ttelr  departare  for 
Macao,  the  rest  ef  Ihe  crew  remaning  as  bestagee 
for  the  paynKnt  of  the  ransom  money.  In  the 
boata  they  were  compelled  to  lie  down,  and  be 
covered  over  with  mats;  and  meat  fortunate  was 
it  that  this  waa  done,  for  about  t  p.  m.  a  man- 
darin boat  passed  them,  questioning  the  boatmen 
as  (o  the  number  of  wrecks  along  the  coast,  lillle 
dreaming  what  a  prixe  was  close  by  them,— the 
twe  British  plenipotentiaries.*' 

It  is  to  be  presuoied  that  Ihe  narrow  escape 
of  a  coii^ny  of  the  37th  from  betbg  oveipow- 
erod  by  the  Chinese,  has  tan^t  a  lesson  at 


head  quarters  on  the  vmloe  of  pereassiaa  lecb, 
which  will  Dot  be  ne^ected  in  a  fotote  war>- 

"The  3rd  company  of  this  regiaient  bad,  km  \ 
Ihe  thickness  of  the  weather,  mlwed  Ibe  Camme- 
niana,  tu  whom  tbey  bad  been  detached,  and  bsl  i 
commenced  a  retrograde  movement  about  (be  Me 
time  with  Ihe  rest  of  the  ferce:   Ibey  luut  sal,  i 
however,  retired  many  hundred  yards  wbea  tbcn 
rear  was  assailed  by  a  strong  body  of  Chiaeac, 
armed  with  a  variety  of  weapons,  wbea  one  d  ^ 
the  sepoya  waa  pulled  eat  ef  Ibe  fear  raitt  b;  i  ) 
leng  pikeHtaped  ^war.   Mr.  Berfcetoy,  the  aa^  • 
ef  Ihe  eompAtty,  with  half  a  dsxea  awn,  ivrani  ' 
lo  his  assisUnce;  but  It  was  leo  late ;  healrvitM  ' 
hard  for  bU  life;  and  when  aaireaaded  by  ■■aibws.  ' 
aad  his  aiaaket  had  been  wrenched  fimn  bto,  be  (m|U 
dexperately  wttb  bbl  bayeneC,  antU  be  Ml  t»stnt 
with  weands. 

"A  rallying  aquare  being  rapMly  (bnaed,  Hr. 
Berkeley  and  bis  men  mtnmed  to  it,  when  aCfei-  . 
■amaa,  pIcUag  ap  the  lUlen  awn's  maskel,  ' 
behind  a  small  bosh,  where  he  rested  It  h  ane  if 
the  brancbea,  aad  eeely  taming  aver  tbe  wet  pnr- 
tfwr  in  the  pan,  look  a  dellherale  aim  at  the  aff- 
cera,  and  then  applying  bb  own  match  U  tht 
priming,  be  lodged  tbe  ball  la  Mr.  Berkeley't  ara. 

"Not  a  nuaket,  la  eeaaequenee  of  Ibe  bwT 
rain,  co«ld  be  got  te  ge  er  with  Ibe  Mai  and  stod; 
while  the  bayenrt  was  but  a  peor  defcace  agsisil 
tbe  long  speara  of  thb  Chinamen,  who  theegha*^ 
rounding  oar  company  by  thaBaands,  abowed  si 
wbh  lo  rlese. 

"After  a  abort  liaw  the  sqaara  wwe  eaakM  b 
rameve  to  a  more  defoaslhle  apet;  whea  tbe  raa  | 
ceasing  for  a  little  while,  a  flnr  af  Ibe  snslwls 
became  uaefnl;  while  aeme  ^  Ibe  aefeys,  Isariaf  | 
the  lining  fk-om  their  caps,  drew  tbe  wet  caittWm  ' 
and  baling  water  with  their  haadn  late  the  bamrti^ 
succeeded  In  partially  deaalng  tbesa.    By  tbMt 
meana,  they  were  shortly  enabled  to  Are  thret  m 
four  successive  volleys,  every  abet  telliag  fotaU;  i 
on  the  crowd,  act  fifteen  yarda  fk^m  them.  Tba  I 
quickly  drovo  the  Chinese  hack,  and  admitted  if  | 
tbe  eempaay's  making  a  ceaslderahle  pr^ms  te-  ^ 
wards  the  camp,  Iheir  eaamiea  follawiag  ataaA 
dhitaaee  Item  tbelr  Are.   Tbe  rain  again  readeriiC 
their  muskets  nseless,  and  emheldealag  Ibe  Cbi>  ' 
ueee,  they  were  for  a  third  Hsu  ebliged  la  lira  : 
square,  with  the  determlnitthin  of  remaining  sa  ta 
the  night,  when  the  timely  arrival  of  the  mtiiaM  ' 
prevented  the  altemaUve.  This  arrival  was  deaMf  | 
important,  ae  Just  at  the  moment  of  its  occanrlab 
the  enemy  opened  fire  from  a  amall  gan  which  ' 
they  had  mounted  on  a  neighbouring  bilL    Tit  | 
loss  sustained  by  this  cempaay  was  oat  print*  i 
killed,  BM  we  have  befera  mealieaed,  aad  one  rf- 
ficer  and  fbtrteen  men  severdy  woaaded.  i 

The  Diost  agreeable  incident  of  the  war  «u 
its  close.    Every  step  in  the  march  of  the  Bri- 
tish force  hlU  led  to  victory,  bat  with  i 
more  obstinacy  on  the  part  of  the  Chinese  ear 
conquests  wo^d  have  been  onr  greatest  ew- 
barcasSinent.   R  would  have  been  ea^y  lo  hive 
lakou  Nanking,  but  somewhat  more  difficult  i»  | 
have  held  it.   A  fleet  of  seventy  sail  bad  a»-  , 
chored  under  its  waits,  200  miles  from  the  coast, 
but  upon  a  thousand  diffbreat  points  of  Ae  river 
it  might  hbve  been  found  no  easy  natter  w 
have  maintained  uninterrupted  comnwDtcalioM 
wilh  the  aea  if,  emboldened  by  GuMliarily  m 
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ihe  eaomj,  the  Chinese  had  suddenly  plocked 
up  sontenhat  of  the  spirit  exlubilcd  by  the 
Affghans,  and  which,  it  will  be  remembered, 
was  uol  displayed  till  after  (lieir  first  reverses, 
when  the  woole  of  Affghaiiistun,  as  the  British 
public  were  tnld,  bad  been  entirely  aubdaed. 
dicku^  in  the  form  of  fever  and  ague,  had 
Dkaile  its  abearance  unoQg  the  crews  of  the 
sbips,  and  we  have  no  doabt  Sir  Henry  Pot* 
tinger  was  not  less  anxious  than  the  Chinese 
Coninissioners  to  end  Ihe  war  at  perhaps  iia 
i   CQlmiualing  point  of  success. 

Onr  frienas  in  the  Cily  will  read  with  much 
MtisfactioD  Captain  Loch's  account  ofthemude 
in  vbich  the  Bnal  negntiatious  fur  peace  were 
coDducled.  It  is  clear  that  when  tiio  Chinese 
Ambassador  arrives  in  this  country  he  will  be 
quite  at  home  at  (he  .Mansion  house:  the  dig- 
nitu-ies  of  Pckio,  like  those  of  the  Londnu 
Corporation,  imagine  that  no  bosineu  of  im< 
portance  can  he  transacted  without  a  dinner:— 

"The  itlcni^tentiary  ami  his  lulte,  ctuiatinc 
•f  M^Jor  MalCAln,  Doctor  IVoonnaro,  MetMia  Mor- 
ri«on,  GatTMIt,  and  Tbon  (the  tlire«  interpreters), 
bmidefl  Mr.  Eaatwick,  a  Mend  at  Sir  Heoiy'd, 
ud  myaeir,  proceeded  In  the  aitminU'x  barge  up 
Ihe  caiiil  to  the  appointed  landing  place,  where 
we  Were  met  b}'  a  detRClinieiit  or  Tartar  cavalry 
ami  a  number  of  nandarliiN  of  rank.  llorscH  pro- 
vided by  the  artillery  were  In  wiUting,  as  aim 
the  envoy's  fuard  of  honoiir. 

"Mr  Henry  landed  uniter  a  salute  of  three  faiiti, 
u<d  a  band  ntntek  np-  trbleb  set  ear  teetb  en  i^e. 
The  harse  artillery-,  admimlily  itmunted  upon  Arafes^ 
preceded  Ihe  plenipotentiary,  while  the  Tartar  ea- 
itlry  brought  up  the  rear,  thei^tiilk  gvwns  and 
'^Hgy  poiiie«i  ttlTerlng  a  nlrlkinu  cuntia^t  to  our 
loe  fellawH.  We  entered  tbv  tirnt  gale  we  caiae 
(•f  epening  to  the  N.  W ,  and  paused  for  about  a 
aile  tip  a  ions  atreet  leading  to  the  ooulbward, 
■ner  wbieli  we  turned  to  tbe  left,  and  laaUy,  U 
Ike  righi  Into  tbe  atreet  where  tbe  large  fovem- 
nnt  bnlldlng  nvpraprluted  la  the  inteniew  was 
plainly  ubMrvehlr,  firom  tbe  numerens  taga  and 
■iwidarlns  In  ftvnt  of  IL 

''  Without  dismounting,  Sir  Henry  waa  conducted 
up  (he  lung  enclosed  entrance  of  the  outer  court, 
and  Qp  the  slepA  of  the  second  (a  royal  bononr) 
(a  tbe  door  of  the  third,  where  tbe  imperial  cam- 
■issiuners  were  standing,  surrounded  by  their  high 
■fflcers  and  fuuellonariea.  Wo  were  rereived  with 
nack  dignified  courtesy,  and  conducted  through 
m-aral  rooma  and  passages  of  this  iinmease  taoam 
iBio  the  chamber  of  audience — a  nqnare  apartment, 
partiliened  by  a  honie-shee  railing,  round  wbleh 
"ere  placed  chain,  fTonUng  tables  loaded  wllb 
sweetnieata  of  every  deacriplloa.  Tbe  Ubies  and 
thtin  Were  covered  with  r«d  embroidered  drapery, 
»nl  the  Soor  with  crimson  drugget.  The  bottom 
«l  this  room  opened  Into  a  court  which  was  ca- 
■•Jied  by  a  chequered  atlk  awning. 

A  mere  tolerable  band  than  we  bad  yet  heard 
••■■eaced,  aa  we  sat  down,  a  tune  rettemblinga 
Vuneh,  and  eantin  led  tu  pUy  throtixhout  the  re- 
toung  wblte-bultoned  mandarlnii  banded 
"mi  tea,  ba(  wln«,  and  sweelneata,  while  a 
"KTeniatlon  upon  general  suldects  was  maintiUn- 
between  the  commlsalonen  and  Sir  Henry, 
iDro^  the  mediua  of  the  interpreters. 

aniaereua  palUea  of  minced  meat,  perk,  arrow- 


root, reralcaUl  soap  with  meat  in  it,  pig's  ear 
soup,  and  other  strange  dishes,  were  served  In 
succeyHloii,  in  small  china  and  tllver  ba.<ins;  and 
in  propurtiun  to  our  various  cupubilllies  in  making 
these  uiesiies  disappear,  we  tiueined  to  rife  in  iho 
estiraalion  of  Ihe  beholders.  Bui  human  nature 
could  nut  siipport  this  ordeal  long,  uud,  as  a  roup 
dm  f  race,  Ke-ying  insisted  upon  Hir  Beury  apenlug 
hia  Manlh  while  ha  vritk  great  dexteritjr  shel  liiiu 
it  aeveral  immense  aagar-plnnu.  1  abull  never 
forget  Sir  'Venry'a  Ihee  of  determined  reslgnalivn 
after  be  found  remonatr.-nces  were  of  nu  avail— 
nor  the  figure  of  Ke-ying,  aa  he  stood  planled 
bffure  him,  iu  (he  aldlude  of  a  short-sighted  old 
lady  threading  a  needle,  poising  the  ftoanr  boach^ 
between  bis  finger  and  Uiumb  preparatory  tu  his 
auccuKsfol  throw." 

'  Accident  played  offa  good  practical  joke  upon 
one  of  the  three  Chinese  Coniiniasiouers,  bat 
which  might  have  been  attended  with  serious 
effects:— 

"Blipoo,  who  apptered  verj-  weali  and  onwell 
daring  tbe  conference,  requested  Dr.  Woosnam  tu 
prMcribe  fur  htm.  It  appeared  thai,  added  to  old 
age,  he  was  suffering  under  violent  attacks  of 
fever,  ague,  and  the  liver,  and  from  these  he  de- 
sired to  be  speedily  relieved.  The  doctor  said  he 
would  prepare  medicines  if  a  messenger  was  sent 
to  tbe  Khlps  with  lu  to  take  them  back:  acvord- 
lagly  a  mandarin  of  the  name  af  Chang,  a  notor- 
ious drunkard,  was  ordered  to  accompany  us.'' 

At  the  next  interview  Elipoo  appeared  greatly 
debililaled  in  consequence  of  tbe  medicines  he 
had  taken.  Tbe  mandarin  sent  for  them  had 
got  very  drank  and  lost  the  prescription. 

"Afraid  to  confess  bis  deUnquency,be  told  Rllpoo 
he  was  to  take  all  the  pills  and  liquids  at  once. 
The  result  was  very  apparent:  he  had  to  be  car- 
ried into  the  cabin,  and  recline  upon  a  sofa  daring 
the  whole  inter%-|ew.  He  thanked  the  doctor  for  bis 
treatment,  and  trusted  that  tbe  cure  wouM  be  aa 
eeitaln  as  the  remedy  was  violent." 

We  bad  marked  many  other  nassages  for  ex- 
tract, but  our  readers  must  relcr  for  themselves 
to  the  volumes  before  us,  if  thcv  would  learn 
how  vessels  with  paddle-wheels  were  nude 
by  Ihe  Chinese  to  imitate  steamboats:  how  a 
Cninnman  sometimes  uses  his  tail  for  flogging 
his  pig  and  dusting  his  table;  how  beggars 
in  Macao  arc  privileged  to  use  a  rattle  and 
annoy  the  shopkeepers  tfteir  din  (ill  tlicy 
gladly  give  money  to  get  rid  of  the  nuisance; 
and,  more  cnrious  than  all,  bow  Punch  itine- 
rate and  exhibits  in  tite  cities  of  China,  and  is 
there  as  universal  a  fhvourite  as  in  London. 

We  must  not,  however,  cooclude  without 
noting,  for  the  satisfaction  of  English  wives  and 
maidens,  that  the  'Rambles  of  the  Emperor 
CTirng  Tih'  afford  conclusive  evidence  that  the 
Eastern  privilege  of  polygamy  is  by  no  means 
the  unalloyed  olcssing  which  some  European 
husbands  have  supposed.  1(  appears  on  the 
whole  best  to  be  content  with  one  wife,  for  if 
a  second  he  taken  while  the  first  is  living, 
whether  in  China  or  England,  one  or  the  other 
is  sure  to  be  in  the  wa^.  In  illustration  of 
this  fact,  a  story  is  told  in  the  Chinese  novel 
of  To  Gaou,  who,  leaving  his  first  wife,  Wang, 
in  the  country,  goes  to  Pekin,  where  he  r>b- 
tains  promotion  and  marries  one  of  the  ladies 
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of  the  Court— Mrs.  Wang  hearing  DOlhingfrnm 
her  husband  for  many  months,  natorally  adopts 
the  resolution  of  fuUowing  him  (o  town,  wliere 
her  arrival  is  as  unwelcome  as  unexpected. 
H&ving  found  out  the  home  of  her  husband, 
she  sends  in  her  name  by  the  porter. 

"  But  Gaou  was  no  terrided  at  tlie  newx,  tbal 
his  soul  departed  to  the  nine  regions  of  the  rlouds, 
leaving  bis  bndy  wltbeut  Its  lord.  He  managed, 
hawe^-er,  to  order  lb«  porter  ta  g»  ant  and  t«ll 
the  wonaa  ta  watt;  and  when  the  man  was  gone 
he  began  In  think  what  he  should  4u.  He  was 
very  Mrrewftil  and  anxloas,  reasaoing  In  his  heart 
lhat  tr  he  received  her  into  the  bouse,  the  yenng 
lady,  his  new  wife,  wonlil  111  brooK  sucb  a  thing; 
and  then,  If  he  did  not  call  ber  In,  Wang  would 
probably  get  into  a  passion  outside,  and  make  lilm 
luse  his  character.  He  bad  got  into  a  portion  where 
It  was  dlfflcalt  either  to  recede  or  advaneej  and 
was  In  the  greatest  csnstemation." 

In  dils  dilemma  be  consnlts  ft  friend,  who 
gives  the  following  advice:  - 

"  far  yea  to  aieet  Wang  and  receive  her  late 
the  hanee,  hi  a  eMail  aiatter;  bat  abeald  year 
ratheF~lD-Iaw  discever  the  truth  and  report  It  to 
the  emperor,  you  would  be  held  gnllly  of  deceiv- 
ing his  mi^esty,  and  get  Involved  in  trouble.  In 
my  hnmble  opinion  your  best  plan  will  be  to  pretend 
Uiat  this  Is  yonr  sIsteMn-law,  csaie  to  ask  itbout 
yon,  and  without  letting  any  one  knew  1^  receive 
her  Into  a  retired  apartment;  yoa  can  there  arrange 
a  fbaat,  and  t«tk  with  ber  about  the  feelings  aa- 
tnral  to  year  separation ,  and  urge  her  khidly 
le  drink  till  abe  hecemee  iabnleated ;  after 
that  yea  can  eenduet  her  to  a  private  ntm,  and 
at  the  tUrd  watch  have  ber  put  le  death.  Your 
new  wife  can  be  told  thnt  It  was  year  aieter^n- 
Inw,  but  that  yoR  had  given  ber  money  and  sent 
her  away." 

Oh  the  villain  I  We  are  gratified,  howtfver, 
in  being  able  to  state  that,  although  the  advice 
was  adopted,  it  failed  in  effect,  owing  to  the 
discovery  of  the  plot  by  «  maid  servant.  Mrs. 
Wang  Dtvpily  escaped,  and  took  refiige  with 
her  brotber-inUw,  Vonng,  who,  in  an  interview 
with  her  hiubaiu^  thus  t^hnids  him:— 


"Wha  reaM  have  ceneelved  that  yea  veeM 
perpetrate  each  aetloas  aad  alter  secfc  wwds  m 
you  have  done  this  dayf  With  the  hce  of  a«M 
yoa  have  the  heart  of  a  bensl.  My  slster-ia-Uw, 
Wang,  Is  your  true  married  wife,  and  lived  li 
comfort  With  you  several  years.  When  tkt  saw 
that  gtory  had  fallen  to  your  lot,  she  simply  om- 
eluded  that  the  wife  staoutd,  as  befbre,  eteavi  U 
her  busband;  but  yon  had  already  yielded  to  ywu 
wicked  heart  and  uurried  aasther.  I  shall  let  thai 
pass,  however;  but  when  she  arrived  at  the  capital 
la  quest  of  you,  you  ought  ta  have  aceeamaMsi 
yanr  eeaduci  te  year  drcanstancea,  and  ts  have 
let  the  new  and  the  eld  dwell  tngether— thm 
deing  yonr  duty  to  butb  parties;  and  if  i«a  a 
proceeding  was  quite  impossible,  yoa  might  hsTt 
given  Wang  same  money  and  reqneeted  bar  !• 
return  home.  libeia  a  wortby  and  vtrtaous  womaa, 
and  would  certainly  have  complied  with  jmi 
wishes;  and  afterwards,  aader  pretext  ef  vWttai 
year  pareats*  toe^,  yoa  ailght  have  cantttrei  u 
eame  aad  spead  some  days  evety  year  wHh  bar: 
and  had  you  acted  ia  this  way  she  weald  net  havt 
been  Indignant  at  yoa. " 

We  fear  this  could  not  be  said,  with  traih, 
of  an  English  wife.  1*Biient  submission  is  evi- 
dently a  virtue  in  which  Chinese  ladies  exceL 
To  submit,  however,  qatetly  to  he  pot  to  deilL 
was  certainly  not  in  the  marriage  bund,  ui 
Mrs.  Wang  must  stand  acquitted,  on  sllbudi, 
of  any  want  of  proper  duty  in  refiising  kt 
consent  to  so  strong  a  measnre. 

In  the  concluding  part  of  the  aecond  vetaae 
there  is  a  story  of  magic,  which  is  worth  ces- 
sulting  as  an  indication  ol  the  popular  svfe^ 
stitioos  of  the  Aiunlry.  We  read  of  the  'soils 
of  wronged  women,'  *  ghosts  which  console 
mourning  families,'  and  clher  phantoms  bein; 
invoked,  with  powers  to  terrify  but  not  to  wobbJ, 
all  belonging  to  a  class  of  ideas  respectiag  u 
invisible  stale  which  have  prevailed  in  everjr 
age,  and  have  bat  one  common  foondalioa 
Bat  here  we  most  break  off:  Tkin  Shm  will,  vc 
hope,  give  us  a  further  oBportnniQr  of  imprn- 
ing  oar  acqn^lance  wil£  hia  conndynHn  uA 
their  aludard  Utentne. 


^rq  Los  Monies.  Par  Theophile  Gauticb.  Paris,  1S43. 
Cfrom  tbb  foreign  quarterly  review.) 


MoNHEVR  GAinuR  (ells  09,  Aat  having  in- 
advertently expressed  a  desire  to  travel  in 
Spain,  his  friends  took  the  mere  ejacnlation  as 
an  already  formed  resolve ;  the  consequence  of 
which  was  that  whenever  be  appeared  in  pub- 
lic, he  was  so  harassed  with  looks  of  surprise, 
and  questions  of  astonishment,  that  he  at  last 
felt  that  he  owed  his  ft  tends  three  months'  ab- 
tence.  If,  after  so  frank  an  avowal,  we  take 
np  M.  Gauiier's  hook  of  travels,  expecting  to 
find  disquisitions  upon  the  moral  or  political 
state  of  Spain,  it  ts  no  fiinlt  of  the  aaAor's 
should  we  fail  in  the  object  of  our  search. 
If  on  the  other  hand,  we  want  a  very  lively, 
very  pert,  very  fanciful,  sometimes  very  ex- 
travagant, hot  comhining  all  in  one  word,  very 


Frenchpietnre  of  cities,  chnrcbes,  convents,  wan- 
tains,  DulI-fights,  and  pretty  women,  preseuM 
through  the  coloured  glasses  of  a  Parts  wcl^ 
ney,  whu,  weary  of  the  lounges  and  btiui  witk 
the  Grand  Opera,  aets  out  in  search  of  a  M-  \ 
sation,  we  may  expect  cntertaiomeol  to  oir 
heart's  content.  I 
From  Parts  to  Bourdeaux,  our  impatieot  tr»-  | 
veller  finds  all  barren:  arrived  here,  howe*w, 
the  catacombs-  give  him  an  opportimity  of  d«u>j 
something  in  the  way  of  reaction  anddescnp*  , 
tion.  The  details,  done  a  la  Victor  Hero,  «•  i 
shall  spare  the  reader;  perserviog  •■''^J''  I 
compendious  phrase,  which  we  acknowledge  . 
our  inability  to  render  in  English.  Thr  | 
of  the  sknlls  in  the  caUcqinbs  yawn  frigbtf'''.'^ 
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'connM  si  elles  dUleot  cootract^es  par  I'io* 
commensimble  enaai  de  r^ternil^.'  Lest  tba 
should  proTS  infectioiis  we  are  harried 
to  Bayooae,  and  are  (ra  tot  Montet  with  in- 
conceivable rapidity.  The  first  approach  of  a 
Spanish  cart  telb  the  traveller,  in  aonods  not 
to  be  misiittderstood,  the  price  his  bones  most 
HiMtiaas  pay  for  the  miod's  eqoynient  of  the 
pictnresqae. 

"A  straafe  InexplicabI*,  bsarae,  rrlghtAiI,  and 
lidlcroiu  noise,  for  some  time  aouniiod  aroa  oar 
eiri.  M  if  from  a  aialtJtado  of  magpies  planed 
tJite,  of  eftlMren  gettiag  a  losf lag,  of  eat«rwaul- 
lif  cats,  of  flftarpoeliiff  aawa,  of  aeraplng  pata,  of 
beavy  prbwa-daM  ftetag  Unti  an  nmty  binges: 
what  was  Hila  bat  a  ear  draw*  by  ma,  wlileh 
'  ueeadwi  the  street  anna,  witb  Ka  whaaU  aereeel^ 
hif  ftaa  waat  of  greaiie,  which  tbe  cowtuetor  bad 
probably  preserved  for  his  mwo  Map." 

The  ooise,  it  appears,  is  heard  at  half  a  lea- 
gae's  distance,  and  is  considered  rather  agree  • 
able  than  otherwise.   This  was  not,  however, 
the  diligence  drawn  by  shaved  moles,  in  which 
oar  iravelter  was  destined  to  cogilM  upon  the 
beasiifal  villages  tatilio^  at  the  foot  of  the 
mantaiiis,  from  which  be  expected  to  see  every 
Nwnwot,  a  Kettly  present  herself.    How  the 
enthiHiasn  of  the  Pariuan  must  have  been 
I  eieited  by  the  sublinaitv  of  Spanish  scenery^ 
;  when  it    Ihns  recalled  to    mind  Donizetti 
ind  the  Opera  Comiquel    Ay,  and  when  the 
Pyrenees  fay  stratched  behind  him,  they  ac 
i  taaUy  reminded  him  of  a  velvet  doak  covered 
with  spaajcles.  thrown  carelessly  somewhere, 
perhaps  upon  the  boards  of  the.rorte  St  Mar- 
rin  by  Bocage,  in  the  last  drama  played  before 
bis  seitiag  oatt  Bot  if  he  be  little  amoiig  moiM- 
tains,  he  is  great  over  soup,  and  for  jmt  reastms. 
"At  the  riiik  er  aaamlBg  mlnutr,  wo  aball  de- 
:   Mtlbi  H  (UM  aaap),  ftor  the  dlfereaee  betwaea 
I   MM  pn^le  and  anathMr  la  reMarfcablt  preeisely 
in  those  tboaMuid  little  detallK,  wftteb  travetlera 
UKleet  for  great  poetical  and  political  cannldera- 
t»«iM  that  BMy  aa  well  be  wriUea  without  the 
trasble  ef  leavlnx  home. " 

The  great  distinction,  then,  between  Spanish 
•nd  French  soup,  for  the  benefit  of  the  curioes, 
lies  ia  an  infosion  of  saSron.  Sueh  is  the  dif- 
IsreiKe  of  natioBal  taste.  One  stains  its  eye* 
Uds  with  henna,  another  dyes  its  soups.  Arriv- 
ed at  Botgos,  M.  Gautief  of  course  visits  its 
celebrated  cathedral,  telling na  with  natee/^  that 
ttie  Romantic  school  has  tanght  people  to  ad- 
mire old  cathedrals;  and  truly  oor  romantic 
friend  does  not  spare  langaace  in  the  expres- 
sion of  his  own  elaborate  aoiniration.  Here, 
'00,  notwithstanding  his  preference  of  the  sci- 
eoce  of  gastronomy  over  poetical  and  political 
consideruinns,  he  allows  himselfto  be  surprised 
iaia  the  following  lerions  ndeciinns. 

"9paln  baa  lent  maeh  ef  ker  plctaretqae  cha- 
racter by  the  anppresalon  of  manlWi  and  I  da  not 
MO  What  she  has  aetiHtred  In  the  way  afeoaipon- 
■lUon.  Adnlmble  atonumonts,  wboae  lorn  will  be 
'rreptrable,  and  wblch  bad  until  then  been  prmerv- 
*d  with  the  mailt  nlnate  care,  arc  aboet  to  eranble 
aw&f  ncKlftcted,  and  to  add  more  rain  to  the  too 
■"■r  ralne  ef  this  unfortanate  ooantry:  anbeard-of 
wealth  In  ■tatues,  in  pictaroa,  and  In  onsets  of 
M»  vrtu  bo  lart  wlthont  profit  to  any  body. " 


And  then  follows  an  apostrophe  to  die  offset, 
—Cut  each  other's  diroats  if  yon  like»  hot 
spare  marble. 

Awajr  from  Btti^os,  at  what  the  aaAor  ealls 
'  on  train  d'enfer,'  a  regolar  steeple-chase  rate 
—the  car,  a  fciiid  of  box  sospended  by  cords 
— bot  we  most  translate  as  literally  as  we 
can: 

"This  maehine  awang  behind  the  males  like  a 
kettle  at  the  tall  of  a  tiger,  exclUng  them  as  mneb 
by  Its  aanods  as  by  Its  notions.  Some  straw,  light- 
ed In  the  middle  of  the  rend,  bad  nearly  rendered 
Hiem  ungovernabio.  They  were  so  restive,  thai 
whenever  another  earrlage  waa  appraaehlog.  It 
waa  necessary  net  only  to  bold  tbam  (a  tightly, 
bat  te  pttt  a  band  befort  their  eysa.  rar  It  U  a 
goaaral  mle,  timt  when  two  eacilagea  drawn  by 
males  meet,  one  ar  atber  mnst  evertnra.  And  as 
It  happened  with  na." 

Fortunately  the  ipassengers  escaped  nninjnred; 
bat  they  were  obliged  to  mount  a  car  withont 
springs,  called  a  yalere,  and  then  to  stretch 
themselves  npoo  a  matelas;  and  as  all  ma- 
chines travel  at  the  same  rate,  away  again  they 
were  carried  at  die  rate  of  five  French  leagaes 
an  hour,  up  and  down  hill,  never  alackeoing 
for  a  moment  their  *trt|rfe  ^dlop.' 

M.  Gantier  stoutly  vindicates  the  cleanliness 
of  Spanish  iius.  But  we  can  well  believe  that 
an  unfortunate  traveller,  exposed  to  such  hor- 
rors as  have  been  just  described,  would  find 
any  inn  a  haven  of  rest.  Arrived  at  Vallado- 
lid,  he  is  slnich  with  the  depopulated  air  of 
this  ancient  city.  Baih  to  hold  ZOU,O00  it  hardly 
contains  20,000  inhabitants.  Bnt  his  melan- 
choly is  not  of  long  duration,  for  at  the  theatre 
that  night  they  gave  the  'Heivani  of  Victor 
Hugo,  translated  by  Don  Eugeaio  de  Ochoa, 
with  some  suppresstons:  *for  Hie  Spaniards  do 
not  like  te  be  treated  in  a  eoetical  manner.' 
This  we  can  easily  understana.  The  Spaniards 
are  afflicted  with  the  irritability  of  an  unfor- 
tunate people,  and  treat  compliments  to  their 
semi-barbarous  spirit  of  chivalry  as  so  many 
relections  upon  tneir  backwardness  in  the  arts 
of  civilized  life.  M.  Gautier,  who  was  in  search 
of  the  picturesque,  was  frequently  confounded 
by  assurances  of  new  modes  about  to  be  adopt* 
ed  for  cleansing,  lighting,  ventilating,  pip»> 
watering,  and  so  forth,  ofered  as  sareastio 
comments  upon  his  ravings  about  the  sublime 
and  the  beautiful. 

By  the  time  Gantier  reached  Madrid  he  had  j 
enjoyed  an  abundance  ol  sensations:  but  the  | 
climax  awaited  hint  then  in  the  shape  of  a  , 
bull-fight.  j 

"It  has  bfen  aaaerted  and  repeated  from  all  : 
parts  (be  liidlgnanUy  nrd&las),  that  Ibe  laMe  for  | 
bull-Rglitlng  Ifl  on  the  deoilae  la  Spain,  aad  that  I 
pregrettiing  elvUlaathin  wlH  deatray  It  altegatbor:  [ 
If  It  doirs,  M  mnch  the  woma  fbr  dvlllsatlea:  ftir 
a  bull-flght  Is  one  of  the  flnest  speetaeloe  that  man 
can  Imagine." 

Uo  proceeds  to  describet  he  delightful  excite- 
ment into  which  the  whole  population  of  Ma- 
drid is  thrown  by  the  prospect  of  this  sort  of 
sport  He  gives  you  the  spectacle  in  all  its 
details,  but  as  diey  would  not  be  new  to  moat 
of  our  readers,  we  will  take  leave  to  ship  these 
vivid  pages  Cfer  tfae  description  is  really  atii- 
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mated),  util  we  uriTe  at  die  lut  act  of  tbe 
dramft. 

"The  Pieadons  ratirad,  leavlnf  tk«  fleU  dear 
tar  tfe*  ttpada,  iaan  Pastor,  wba  havlag  aalaled 

Ibe  Aifuntimiettto,  asked  permiSMian  to  kill  Ike 
hall:  the  penaianlen  granted,  be  tbrew kla aumfera 
Into  the  lUr,  as  if  to  nbow  that  he  was  abont  to 
deal  bla  Iiut  card,  itnd  walked  delibemtely  to  the 
bull,  concealing  hU  aword  aader  the  red  folda  of 
hlfl  mutetu.  Tho  Sfpada  repeatedly  shook  tbe 
scarlet  eietb.  at  which  the  boll  rosbed  blindly;  a 
Meveamit  af  his  hody  sufficed  Co  save  hin  from 
Om  sprlnff  of  the  farocloaa  aaliial,  who  quickly 
returning  to  Oe  charge,  dashed  his  bead  fhriewdy 
against  the  Ughl  star  be  ee«M  not  pleree.  The 
favourable  awmeat  arrived:  the  Ei^ada  vlaeed 
btmself  right  beftire  the  ball,  with  Us  left,  hand 
shaking  his  siKfofa,  aad  pointing  his  sword,  level 
with  the  Hiiimal's  horns.  Words  would  now  flUl 
to  convey  the  agonized  cariosity,  the  frenetic  at- 
tention, that  tkis  sitnailon  excites— wortA  in  itte^ 
mil  tke  dramms  of  ahakMpeare.  In  a  few  seconds, 
and  one  of  the  aetom  will  he  killed— shall  It  be 
the  nan,  ar  the  ballV  There  they  are,  fhcetaftiea 
—alane.  Tbe  mm  has  bo  defeaslve  ama;  ha  Is 
dresaad  as  If  for  a  ball,  wllb  pnoips  and  silk  stack' 
Inga;  a  pin  In  a  woawi's  hand  would  pierce  his 
satin  vest;  a  shred  of  sluff,  a  frail  sword,  no 
more:  in  this  dufi  the  advantage  Is  all  upon  tbe 
Nide  of  the  bull:  ho  bas  two  terrible  horns  sharp- 
ened like  poDlardx,  an  tmnienae  Impulsive  force, 
tbe  rage  of  a  brute  uncunKrious  of  danger.  But 
the  man  haa  his  sword  and  bis  heart,  twelve  tbon- 
sand  eyea  srelxed  spun  hiai,  heaaliful  wanenare 
aboat  to  npplaad  hink.  The  auffffa  thrown  asMe, 
tbe .  haat  af  tbe  matador  was  exposed ;  lbf»  herns 
of  the  ball  were  witbla  an  larb  af  hta  breast— I 
thought  blm  lost.  A  silver  ffanh  paNsed  with  Uie 
rap  dlty  of  thought  between  the  two  creaeentK,  the 
bull  fbll  on  bis  knees,  groaning  moHmfully,  .and 
showing  the  handle  of  the  sword  between  tbe 
shoolders,  like  the  stag  of  Saint  Hubert  In  Albert 
Uurer's  wonderrul  engraving." 

Of  course  the  enthusiasm  at  this  fine  stroke, 
which  did  not  draw  a  drop  of  blood,  the  very 
acmd  of  elegance,  was  unbonnded.  The  day 
was  indeed  one  of  good  sport,  for  ei^t  bnlu 
and  foorteen  horses  were  killed,  and  a  man 
slighllv  wounded.  V/hat  if  ke  were  killed, 
there  u  a  priest  in  attmdance  at  ibe  Piaza  da 
Tifroa. 

But  H.  Gaiitier  went  not  only  in  search  of 
a  sensation,  and  thus  found  one' worth  all  the 
dramas  of  Shskspeare,  but  he  also  went  in 
search  of  someihing  else  he  coald  not  find, 
and  thst  was  the  Cachuc/ta :  and  he  fairly 
ekarges  Fanny  Ellsier  with  having  deceived  the 
habitats  of  the  Grand  Opera,  hombngged  John 
Bull,  and  outwitted  cunning  Jonathan,  with  a 
pretended  Spanish  dance  which  is  no  nior^ 
Spanish  Ann  a  Scotch  reel  or  an  Irish  jig.  In 
every  town  and  every  theatre  he  looked  for 
that  coufonnded  Cachucha;  and  although  he 
saw  many  an  Andalusian  foot,  as  small  as  that 
of  a  Chinese  Venns,  yet  not  one  onderstood 
Fanny's  sportons  invention.  Fanny,  and  Men- 
dicabal  who  attacked  the  property  of  the  monks, 
are  to  be  handed  over  to  execration  for  libel. 
Hu  ud  luiniag  Ike  knd  of  convenU  mid 
tourosl 


Once  in  the  romantic  region  of  GrenaJa,  H. 
Gautier  was  ddightcd  to  see  Spaniwds nibrir 
native  costume,  of  which  he  gives  a  bom  se- 
ductive description.  His  first  care,  ke  leitt  m, 
was  to  seek  Joan  Zapata,  the  Sinltx  of  6re- 
nada.  *Alas,'  said  Juan,  taking  his  neaiatf, 
'the  English  are  the  only  purchaseis  of  dv 
national  costume.'  The  strangest  partof'ke 
story  remains.  This  Juan  was  so  great  aa  tn- 
thusiast  on  the  subject  of  his  calling,  that  In* 
in^  peHected  this  suit,  he  fell  into  a  hue  si- 
miration  of  it  on  his  own  account,  and  aecaua 
as  unwilling  lo  part  with  tbe  freasore  as  Ae 
dear  old  bookseller  in  the  opening  chapter  of 
*  Zanoni'  was  to  sell  a  favounie  work.  He  rf- 
tnrned  the  French  traveller  his  money,  tai 
kept  tbe  dress.  We  hope  dnr  fanciful  frtiead  ii 
not  dealing  in  the  fabulous,  and  that  he  did  is 
truth  find  this  Pygmalion  tailor. 

Gautier  is  e^iually  in  love  with  the  dreii  of 
the  .Spanish  women,  and  more  so  with  tbe  is- 
nocent  freedom  of  their  manners.  Indeed  be  ii 
moat  happy  in  his  description  of  Gienais,  in 
mountains,  streams,  monumental  renuias,  mi 
glorious  sky.  Washington  Irving  had  widi  hii 
inimiuble  grace  of  manner  made  us  all  u- 
quainied  with  this  terrestrial  paradise,  and  At 
passing  acknowledgment  to  the  tmlh  of  his  ies- 
criplions  candidly  made  by  Gautier,  shows  tk 
latter  to  be  a  good  fellow  — a  bon  enfant.  Of 
the  Spaniards  generally,  the  followinecbaradcr 
is  given,  with  not  a  bad  bit  at  ourselves: 

"I  have  but  seldom  wiloeased  that  Uad  ofisMt 
altrthoted  to  tbe  Spaniards ;  notUng  Is  ao  iKlle  i* 
be  depended  npon  as  tbe  rapatatlans  allxed  to  li- 
dlvtdaaU  aad  ts  natlona.  I  have  IMnd  thosh  •■ 
the  contrary,  simple  and  goodnalnred  to  aa  extrtor 
degree  Spain  Is  tbe  true  country  of  eqsalltj'.  ' 
net  In  words,  st  least  In  acts.  The  hamhiest  l«t- 
gar  lights  his  cigarette  from  (bat  of  the  ins< 
seigneor,  the  latter  net  affecting  aim  of  cmI^ 
acension ;  the  marchioness  smiles  as  she  pteb  M 
steps  tbroogh  the  moltitado  of  idlers  vU  Ht 
asleep  at  ber  door,  aad  while  traveUlng.  mskm  m 
grimaces  an  she  drinks  ttam  tbe  glaas  the  cssiw 
tenr  gorelgnera  with  dlflealty  neesmmedste  Umo- 
selves  to  this  (bmiliartty,  especially  the  Hagltal^ 
take  their  lettora  with  tangs,  pnaented  saamina 
One  af  these  esOuhle  Mandsn^  tra\elUsg  Ihn 
Seville  to  iMs,  erdered  tbe  driver  to  the  UMm. 
The  latter,  who  thought  he  wotUd  have  <o«*  • 
heretic  but  too  much  honour  by  sUUng  attbesm* 
table  with  him,  mnde  no  observation,  cortMUr 
concealing  his  rage,  tike  the  traitor  of  a  ■cM*' 
ma :  but  In  the  middle  of  tbe  road,  at  tkrw « 
fonr  leagnes  flrom  lirU,  in  a  rrigbUai  deiwl,  •» 
briars  and  bog,  he  evertnmed  tbe  BngUrtmaa, 
then  leaving  blm  aa  ha  eraeked  Ua  wh^ 
'Hy  lord,  yon  Ad  not  lad  me  wmiby  toshbt^ 
yon  at  UMe;  aad  I,  Don  Balbina  BasCamfaii  7 
Oroaee,  tMnk  yon  unworthy  of  altttaf  bmM*  >* 
la  ny  eallesalne~bon  solr.'" 

Bat  this  is  nothing  at  all  to  what  ^  J'* 
from  onr  fViend  as  soon  as  he  placed  iiisM 
at  Gibraltar,  where  we  hasten  to  meet  ain. 
passing  by  with  regret  Cordova,  Seville  MiUg*. 
etc.  He  lands  at  Algesiras.  , 

"The  effect  produced  by  the physiognsnyii 
this  town  is  very  odd.  la  one  sl^  yon  »*■ 
made  five  hundred  leagues;  a  little  nwie 
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PoDcet  and  his  famoas  boots.  A  white  ago  yoa 
were  in  Andalusia,  now  yon  are  in  England. 
From  the  Moorish  towns  of  the  kingdom  of 
Grenada  and  of  Marcia,  yoa  fall  snddenly  u|K>n 
Raras^te;  yoD  behold  lue  brick  boosus,  with 
their  railings,  hall-doors,  and  windows  of  a  gail- 
lotine  shape,  exactly  as  at  Twickeoham,  or  at 
Richmond.  A  little  further  on  you  find  cottages 
with  iron-work  and  painted  palinss.  The  walks 
aod  gardens  are  planted  with  ash,  birch,  oak, 
and  toe  green  vegetation  of  the  north,  so  dif- 
ferent from  the  varnished  plates  of  iron  which 
pau  for  foliage  in  soothem  countries.  Indivi- 
aoalitv  is  so  mnch  the  character  of  the  English, 
that  they  are  everywhere  Uie  same,  and  I  cannot 
tell  why  diey  travel,  for  Uiey  bring  with  them  all 
their  hahiti,  with  their  houses  upon  their  .backs, 
like  the  shell  upon  the  snail.  No  matter  where 
the  Englishman  is  found,  he  lives  as  if  he  was 
still  in  Lonijon ;  be  must  have  his  tea,  his  rump- 
steaks,  his  rhubarb  pie,  his  port  and  sherry,  and 
in  case  of  illness,  hia  calomel.  By  means  of  the 
nnnibcrless  boxes  he  carries  with  him  an  Bng- 
lishmu  is  sure  of  everywhere  finding  the  at 
imeand  the  cornet  netMsary  to  hia  existence. 


What  trouble  they  take  to  live  at  their  ease. 
Oh !  how  1  prefer  to  so  much  effort  and  conspli- 
cation.  the  sobriety  and  privation  of  the  Spa- 
niards!... It  is  long  since  1  had  seen  upon  the 
bnada  of  Englishwomen  these  horrible  crumpets, 
these  odiuos  comets  of  pasteboard  covered  with 
stuff,  called  bonnets,  beneath  Mrhich,  in  eonntries 
boasting  themselves  civilized,  the  fair  sex  banes 
the  face." 

It  was  the  sodden  sight  of  an  English  lady 
which  called  forth  this  last  remark.Gaulier  acknow- 
ledges that  the  English  lady  was  pretty— but  she 
brought  before  bis  eyes  the  specire  of  civiliza- 
tion, then'  his  mortal  enemy.  He  felt  ashamed, 
before  this  Englishwoman,  that  he  had  neither 
white  ^oves,  nor  eye>glas8,  nor  varnished  boots. 
Poor  mistaken  gentleman !  had  he  so  appeared, 
in  alt  probability  he  most  have  passed  upon  the 
instant  -for  a  consummate  coxcomb— instead  of 
a  most  amusing  traveller,  delighted  to  find  the 
scenery  of  the  Grand  Opera  realized  at  last, 
and  thanking  Nature  for  having  so  well  imitated 
the  mountains  and  douds  of  the  AcadMe  Royale 
d9  la  Mmipie. 
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ORISINAL  ARTICLES. 

•UBCTKD  FItOM  TBI  MAQAIIHES. 


THE  THINGS  WE  DOKT  KNOW. 


OkK  ignorance,  compared  with  our  knowledge, 
is  as  the  giant  to  the  dwarf  in  the  fable.  They 
walk  tbroogh  the  world  together,  sensitive  Know- 
ledge getting  all  the  blows,  while  stalwart  Igno- 
rance swa^ers  on  with  withers  all  unwniiig. 
Ignorance  is  the  sea,  and  knowledge  ibe  bright 
evening  star  shining  over  it  in  clear,  chaste, 
and  circumscribed  paritv:  ignorance  is  some* 
(imei  better  than  knowledge,  and  the  end  of 
knowledge,  after  all,  is  bnt  Uie  confinMtioa  of 
ignorance.  "1  would  give  all  I  have,"  said  the 
waterman's  boy  to  Dr.  Johnson,"  to  know  about 
the  Argonauts.  That  jovial  crew  of  classic  days 
were  to  him  one  of  "  the  things  he  didn't  know;" 
in  exchange  for  an  acquaintance  with  which  he 
would  have  ^ven  what  he  possessed,  thereby 
truly  illasirkting  that  ignorance  is  a  good  thing 
to  be  got  rid  of  at  any  sacrifice. 

Yea,  'Mhe  things  we  don't  know"  presmt  a 
wide  realm  fbr  the  imagination  to  mar  over; 
boundleas  it  lies  in  the  immensity  of  space. 
Earth,  air,  and  skies,  and  the  waters  under  the 
earth,  are  all  of  thU  kingdom.  Morals,  philo- 
sophy, and  physics,  are  portions  of  this  unlim- 
ited region:  and  the  sum *of  what  we  know  is 
less  than  the  wart  nhen  weighed  against  the 
Oasa  of  our  ignorance.  ^Iiat,  for  instance, 
know  we  of  the  secrets  of  the  earth?  Not 
more  than  he  knows  of  geography  who  had 
never  seen  anv  thing  relating  to  it  but  what  he 
could  learn  from  an  ontline  map.  And  this  I 
speak  of  its  mere  surface.  We  have  a  pon- 
dcroiia  Universal  History;  and  wrapped  op  in 
the  mantle  of  oar  ignorance,  we  complacently 
congratulate  onnelves  on  oar  intimacy  with  the 
siory  of  man  in  all  ages  and  countries.  But 
who  can  reveal  to  us  tne  tale  of  (hose  nations 
who  lie  unsung,  even  by  the  wild  harp  of  tra- 
ilition,  beneath  the  diversely  shaped  mounds  of 
North  and  South  America?  Myriads  of  men 
are  there  entombed  with  evidences  about  them 
of  an  advanced  civilisation;  and  vet  we,  who 
have  probably  pmfited  by  dwir  discoveries  in 
art  and  science,  are  ignorant  even  of  their  names: 
and  we  stand  by  the  aide  of  their  mouldering 
skeletons,  unable  to  sav  more  than,  Here  lies 
the  shell  of  the  6own  oird! 

When  we  hail  each  modem  discovery  as  a 
testimony  of  modem  superiority,  we  are  an- 
conscious  of  the  fact,  that  not  only  have  all  our 
witty  things  been  said  before  ns,  but  that  all 
onr  great  things  were  once  in  action,  ere  we 
stmelk  apon  oar  so-called  original  thooghl  of 
invenlins  them.  Painting  in  oils  is  no  discovery 
of  the  Van  Eycks;  the  steanMngine  and  the 
railroad  are  mere  recoveries,— their  principles. 


at  least,  were  in  daily  activity  before  the  ejei 
of  Egyptian  summer  tourists  in  the  dajs  of 
Psammeticbus  and  the  Twelve  Kings.  TbeEas- 
Ii>h  omiiihi  thai  traverse  the  isthauu  ol  Sati 
excite  more  sorprise  now  in  our  plAgiarisiag 
eye  than  did  the  iron-traced  road  and  tbestcas- 
funnel  in  the  minds  oi  the  sober  cilizeoa  ofSaii 
when  they  made  their  trips  to  Memphu:  ur, 
more  adventanrasly,  likeCocktt^sonineRhtar, 
hurried  throogh  the  Heptanomis  to  the  City  of 
Crocodiles,  to  Ptolemais,  or  to  Thebes;  or, 
bolder  still,  explored  the  Tbebais  itself  np  to  the 
very  Cataracts.  So  little  know  we  of  men,  ia4 
of  tne  habits  of  men  who  have  dwell  upon  the 
surface  of  the  earth.   So  little,  and  even  les, 
know  we  of  the  earth  itself.  We  prick  the  bi<f« 
of  the  elephant  with  a  pin.  and  then  pronoawc 
upon  its  anatomy;  even  so  have  we  scraped  Ae 
dust  from  the  first  coaiingof  the  globe,  and  like 
Sir  Oracle,  who  when  he  opes  hi)  moaih  Ms 
no  dog  bark,  have  we  talked  most  foolish  «is> 
dom,  and  most  unstable  certainty,  of  all  ibat«e 
do  not  know  beneath  iL  Nay.  the  very  histArv 
of  our  times  is  no  longer  a  thing  known  to  ai 
We  had  ihousbt  that  Rufus  had  been  slain  hr 
that  wicked  Walter  Tyrrell;  we  had  foaily 
dreamed  that  Coeur  de  Lion  was  no  cowaH: 
our  young  indignation  had  tashcd  itself  escre4- 
inx'y  at  the  thought  that  Isabella  was  really  i  , 
"she-wolf"  of  France,  and  that  HoHiaaer,  ia-  < 
stead  of  an  old  sage,  was  a  young  gallant  wb«  i 
behaved  towards  her  with  ezeeieding  impropriety :  j 
we  had  ever  conjectured  that  Mary  Swart  aat  . 
AnneBoleyn  were  personifications  ofinnoceatet  ', 
that  Gloucester  was  nunch-backed.  and  ihatKinf 
Charles  had  sat  in  an  oak  gilding  apoles  hr 
posterity.   But  modem  authors  doubt  all  these 
things,  and  a  thonsaod  others  besides;  ibeyare 
sceptical  academics  on  all  they  write;  ihey  tell 
08  that  we  don't  know  ifsuch  things  were:  aad, 
in  short,  they  will  redace  us  to  the  wpleuMt 
necessity  of  writing  a  book  that  shall  beealidHt 
the  Art  of  Not  Knowing  History. 

If,  as  Shakspieare  says  —  ana,  as  that  swret 
"Swan  of  A  von"  Aos  said  it.  there  can  be  littM 
doubt  attached  to  that  matter  —  a  good  oeea 
shines  in  a  naughty  world,  so  it  ia  a  fact,  of 
which  we  are  not  always  cognisant,  —  a  ibisft 
in  short,  which  we  do  not  know,  or,  knowiac. 
forget.  —  that  an  evil  deed  bears  more  ills  ia 
its  train,  and  continues  its  baleful  infloence  over 
a  more  extended  period  of  time,  than  be  wto 
thonghllessly  gave  Ae  eiample  contemplated  il 
the  moment  when  he  perhaps  devoted  myriw 
of  beings  to  destruction.  The  womea  who 
relied  over  the  nuhing  of  Qaeeo  Anoe's  M 
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«  war  in  which  thoasAndsperiaheil.  Had 
cither  4f  these  Abigails  only  'known  one  ihinft 
-•'the  soft  answer  which  twmelh  away  wrath" 
—it  is  hardly  too  nnch  to  uy  that  the  lace  of 
Europe  had  not  presented  the  aspect  which  we 
now  see  her  wear.  When  the  dispnie  cotnm«iced 
aboot  the  size  of  a  window  in  the  palace  of 
Versaille^  how  Utile  did  Holland  know,  while 
ibe  Grand  Monarque  and  his  minister  were  ban- 
dying words,  in  breadth  and  odour  smacking 
more  of  the  stable  than  the  saloon,  that  it  be- 
boved  every  Dotchman  to  be  np  and  buttoning 
bis-  I  mean  buckling  on  — his  amonr;  everv 
word  in  that  diapato  threatened  the  states  witn 
In  and  sword;  everT  angir  affirmation  of  the 
kinc  cost  the  United  Provinces  a  town;  and, 
if  there  be  any  tnth  in  the  poetical  inflaences 
of  sympathy,  the  smoke  that  rose  from  every 
Holfiioaer's  pipe  on  that  eventful  day  most  have 
taken  wreatked  forms,  speaking  to  his  affrighted 
sense  of  rapine  menacing  his  amphibious  cities, 
and  ram  impending  over  his  dairies,  his  dollars, 
and  his  daughters!  How  very  little  did  Louis 
VII.  inugine  that,  by  cnltivating  the  crowth  of 
his  too  celebrtfed  beard,  he  was  in  the  conrse 
of  perfecting  a  war  that  was  destined  to  ravage 
France 'during  three  long  and  disastrons  ages 
This  priaee — who  had  one  day  amused  his  Ici- 
sare  boors  (of  which,  like  Heyne's  archbishop, 
Le  bad  four-and-twenlv  daily)  by  burning  four 
ihoQsand  peasants  of  Champagne  who  had  taken 
refiue  in  the  church  ofVitry-had  theamuual 
weakness,  at  some  SubsoqoQot  period,  of  feeling 
a  little  regret  at  having  so  treated  fellows  who, 
in  their  character  of  mere  common  men,  were  be- 
aeadithe  remembrance  ami  the  remorse  of  royaliv. 
ihe  bmilies  of  the  martyrs  were  nneommonty 
Aatteied  and  grati6ed  by  this  mark  of  (he  mo- 
narch's attention;  and—as  it  was  the  only  retnro 
ibey  enjoyed  for  being  deprived  of  their  pro- 
leitors  and  friends,  tliey  were  right  to  make 
as  modi  out  of  it  as  they  well  could.  The  sense 
caterlained  by  the  church  at  this  funny  little 
rscaMde  of  the  king's  was  'manifested  in  the 
jflcolar  penance  imposed  on  him  by  the  arch- 
bishnp  or  Paris,  who  demanded  that  he  should 
saeriKce  his  beard  as  an  expiation  for  his  slight 
In^larity.  Louis  consented  with  good  grace; 
'tul.  to  complete  the  frolic,  the  venerable  pre- 
late I;im»lf  took  his  majesty  by  the  nose,  and 
[C-fomied  all  the  functions  of  an  accomplished 
TifMK.  The  king,  having  thus  cut  his  beard 
lad  his  remorse,  thoosht  the  joke  at  an  end; 
'hi  the  chnrch,  which  had  expressed  it<clf  per- 
Wtly  satisfied  widi  getting  ihe  monarch's  beard, 
vaivery  mach  astonished,  and  indeed,  displeased, 
»t  finding  Heaven  determined  to  exact  a  little 
ntribution  for  its  own  share;  and  truly  that 
vnpleasaot  person  whom  the  ancients  yclept 
Nenesis  sued  him  in  a  verv  remariiable  fashion. ' 
The  sovereign's  nife,  Eleanor  of  Guyenne, 
conceiving  a  sudden  antipathy  for  a  beardless 
hasband,  and  being  shocked,  moreover,  at  the 
pdelicacy  of  an  uncovered  chin,  renounced  her 
liege  Inrit's  coach  as  rmdily  as  he  had  done 
his  beard :  she  then  speedily  obtained  a  divorce, 
>n<lwith  it  the  restitution  of  her  dowry,  which, 
^  the  addition  of  herself,  she  flung  into  the 
>rms  of  Hrnry  of  Normandy.  When  the  latter 
wircled  bis  brows  with  England's  mark  of 


sovereignty,  he  employed  Ae  portion  of  Jiis 
bride  in  carrying  on  a  war  with  FVance,  wkicli 
lasted  till  the  reign  of  Charles  VII.,  and  which 
war,  or  rather  series  of  wars,  fought  under  va- 
rious pretexts,  though  thev  were  signalised  by 
such  triumphant  days  for  England  as  those  of 
Crecy,  Poiciiers,  Agincourt,  Vemenil,  Mons  en 
Vimeux,  Crfevant,  and  the  glorious  festival  of 
Herrings,  at  Ronvrai,  terminated  somewhat  less 
than  iigrecablj^  tons,  when  a  combined  religious 
and  superstitious  fear  of  the  Maid  of  Orleans 
chilled  the  stout  hearts,  and  palsied  the  bra\-e 
arms,  of  England's  boldest  warriors. 

A  voiy  important  illustration  of  the  title  at 
the  head  of  this  article  may  be  found  in  the 
never-ending  evils  which  a  man  may  almost 
unknowingly  cause  by  a  light  word  spoken 
against  religion,  virtue,  or  morals.  The  system 
which  takes  in  this  poison  may  transmit  it  to 
generation  succeeding  generation.  He  who  wrote 
sportively  in  support  of  the  assertion,  tfaatkill- 
iog  was  no  murder,  may  be  morally  responsible 
for  the  last  public  assassination  tnat  polluted 
our  streets  What  he  wrote  in  jest,  the  reader 
of  a  later  period,  not  bavii»  the  context  of  the 
times  to  weigh  against  each  phrase,  may  have 
taken  for  sad  and  sober  earnest;  till,  in  the 
coarse  of  events,  its  reasoning  may  have  re- 
commended that  asa  virtue  which  its  author  would 
never  have  thought  of  contemplating  bnt  in  its 
worst  view  as  the  worst  of  crimes.  It  is,  indeed, 
impossible  to  trace  the  extent  and  duration  of  wrong 
eaufod  by  evil  example;  it  is  not  only  continuous 
through  a  long  line  of  succeeding  ages,  but  is 
often  productive  of  instantaneous  consetjucnces, 
— consequences  of  which,  perhap^  he  who  has 
caused  them  dreams  as  little  as  did  the  Mogul 
Khan,  who  reigned  on  the  borders  of  China, 

"  Sun  nom  est  Te mugia ;  c'est  l>n  ap[irenilre  issei," 

of  having  lowered  the  price  of  herrings  in  the 
English  market.  The  general  reader  will  scarce- 
ly require  to  be  tiild  that  this  close  connexion 
between  Ihe  3ubli(ne  and  the  ridiculous  occurred 
in  A.  D.  1236,  owin^  to  our  market  being  glutted, 
from  the  northern  nations  not  sending  over  their 
ships  to  purcliase  our  herrings,  through  fear  of 
the  Tartars,  who  were  about  invading  Europe. 
And  (his  mention  of  the  word  Tartar  reminds 
me  of  an  event,  appertaining  to  my  subject, 
which  1  once  witnessed  in  the  market-placo  of 
the  town  of  Cashgar.  A  poor  devil  of  that 
nation,  whose  character  had  suffered,-  not  so 
much  from  thieving  as  from  having  been  de- 
tected in  a  thelt,  was  condemned  to  snffcr  the 
penalty  due  less  to  his  crime  than  his  awk- 
wardness. He  stood  on  a  sc^old,  in  the  busy 
square  of  the  aboveHiamed  town,  with  his  left 
hand  firmly  fixed  in  a  wedge,  while,  in  his  right, 
he  held  a  sharp,  broad-bladed  knife.  The  pu- 
nishment demanded  by  the  law  extended  no 
further  than  this:  it  merely  declared  that  the 
culprit  should  not  be  removed  till  he  could  re- 
lease himself:  and  his  onlv  means  of  accomp- 
lishing this  devoutly  wisheo-for  consummation 
was  by  cutting  his  left  hand  ofi*  with  the  kuife 
that  the  generous  law  had  placed  in  his  right. 
Now  the  thing  this  unlucky  Talmuk  conveyancer 
did  not  know,  was  how  to  extricate  himself 
from  a  dillionlty.   <*¥ou  resemble,"  thought  L 
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"people  who  are  fixed  in  a  very  disagreeable 
duemua,  and  from  which  they  find  it  impossible 
either  to  escape,  or  remain,  without  damaging 
their  reputation." 

If  bow  to  get  honoarably  from  between  the 
horns  of  a  dilemma  be  among  the  things  that  are 
onknown  to  many  of  us,  not  less  difGcult  do  some 
persont  find  it  to  teke  advantage  of  fAvonring  op- 
portunity. It  is  that  tide  of  which  sweet  Will  siv^ 
as  leading  to  fortune  when  taken  at  the  flood;  and, 
to  the  majority  of  us,  it  ma^  be  that  momentous  pe- 
riod of  our  (ales,  determining  whether  we  accept 
or  reject  the  all*glorious  boon  of  salvation. AVhat  a 
pregnant  moment  was  that  when  Paul  stood  before 
Agrtppa,  and  the  latter,  slmck  with  the  majestic 
tralhs  that  fell  from  the  noble  lips  of  his  exalted 
prisoner,  the  foremost  man  of  all  that  ever  trod 
fhis  earth,  exclaimed,  "Thou  almost  persuadest 
me  to  be  a  Cbristiaot"  At  that  moment,  the 
needle  of  opportunity  trembled  in  the  balance 
of  Fate;  the  guardian  an^el  looked  down  with 
an  anxious  mile,  bis  spirit  made  still  more  ra< 
diant  by  the  hope  that  a  soul  was  about  to  be 
rescued  that  day  from  the  powers  of  Heathen- 
ism and  Darkness,  and  ment  a  claim,  through 
faiih,  to  be  enrolled  among  the  Sons  of  Light, 
whose  place  is  around  the  throne  of  the  immut- 
able Father  of  Tmtb.  But  the  demon  of  Inde- 
cision stood  at  the  ear  of  the  wavering  monarch. 
Agrtppa  let  "Idarenot,"  wait  upon  "Iwonld;" 
his  hand  was  upon  the  horns  of  the  altar,  but 
only  (ot  a  moment.  The  legions  of  angels  who 
had  heard  his  words,  and  gazed  from  their  seats 
on  high  with  such  intensity  of  hope  and  joy 
that  the  very  air  dial  minute  seemed  to  man  to 
be  made  op  of  nought  but  sunshine,  withdrew 
the  light  of  their  e^es  when  they  beard  no  as- 
surance of  determined  faith  follow  upon  the 
sovereign's  words  of  doubt,  and,  abandoning  the 
earth  to  its  pristine  state  of  chilly  darkness, 
they  left  Agnppa  a  byword  to  its  inhabitants, 
as  one  knowing,  yet  neglecting,  the  worth  of 
golden  opportuni^. 

I  never  met  with  a  more  perfect  iUnstration 
of  self4gnorance  than  one  presented  to  me  within 
the  majestic,  gloomy  aisles  of  St.  Stephen's,  at 
VienoA.  They  who  have  visited  that  glorious 
pile  may  probably  recollect  a  little  chapel  near 
the  western  door,  in  which  reposes  the  great 
Eugene  of  Savoy,  *'a  pretty  fellow  in  bis  time," 
as  Captain  Bluff  says  of  Hannibal,  and  one  who 
demonstrated  to  Ijonis  XIV.  how  many  things 
there  were  which  that  monarch  did  not  know, 
when  .he  refused  the  yonn^  prince  permission 
to  become  a  soldier  Ilie  king  would  have  had 
him  a  court  priest,  to  shrive  those  aristocratic 
sinners  to  whom  the  sun  rose  at  Paris  and  set 
at  Versailles,  and  to  whom  all  the  rest  of  the 
world  were  Arctic  oceans.  Polar  circles,  and 
Cimmerian  darkness.  But  Eugene  wtnUd  be  a 
soldier,  and,  as  the  friend  and  ally  of  Marl* 
bonrongh,  be  became  a  rankling  thorn  in  the 
side  of  the  Bourbon  deoot,  who  would  not  allow 
him  to  become  the  rose,  as  he  was  the  ezpect- 
ancy,  of  the  fair  stnte.  In  this  chapel,  all  that 
is  mortal  of  him  lies  beneath  ft  diowy,  and 
somewhat  tawdry,  mixture  of  brass  and  marble; 
and  near  it  is  that  colossal  figure  of  Christ  cru- 
cified, which,  for  die  divine  impersonatien  of 
Ibe  sofibring  Redeemer,  reveal*  to  &e  eye  of 


die  wondering,  the  devoiri,  erthe  sneering  a^- 
tator,  a  brawny  aegro,  not  altogether  ill  fnnM^ 
comely,  though  black,  furnished  with  aa  aband- 
ance  of  woully  hair,  and  wiry  beard  lo  mattk. 
Close,  then,  to  this  chapd  is  a  tomb  which 
have  escaped  the  notice  of  such  oi  my  leadm 
for  whom  the  ices  of  the  Grab,  the  aitractiMH 
uf  the  Volkagarten,  and  the  smiles  of  the  wahx- 
loving  Wienerinnen,  bad  metal  nwre  attcadiTC 
than  any  thing  that  eye  could  distinguish  iilbr 
more  than  dimly  refigious  light  of  the  Tnk- 
shakeu  Dom  Kircbe.  One  seldom  sees  a  w- 
called  imposing  tomb  wilboot  being  struck  kr 
the  vanity  of  the  poor  worm  to  whoia  it  a 
erected.  A  very  fat  animal  of  this  reptile  and 
writhing  order  has  here  his  counterieii  resoab- 
lance,  stitFly  assuming  a  position  betveea  ha 
two  rigid-looking  wives;  he  leans  en  a  pile 
b6oks,  and  weara  one  of  those  enormoas  seal* 
hags  which  the  Gemuns  of  Aetm  modem  din 
still  affect.  A  very  pedantic  Latin  epitaph,  speak- 
ing for  the  corpulent  defunct,  sava,  m  lerrtbK 
crabbed  style,  -'1  worshipped  tbe  Huset  imI 
Apollo.  1  was  a  poet  apd  a  physician ;  tbe  «»• 
peror  endowed  me  with  wealth  and  dignity;  be 
these  words,  therefore,  tbe  sole  inscnptioa  <m 
my  tomb,  Cuspiniaous  is  dead;  but  be  will  Kto 
in  the  immortal  and  immense  historical  v«rki 
he  has  bequeathed  to  posterity;  yea,  is  Ikeie 
he  will  live  for  ever!  Go  to^  I  say,  fbrafai, 
illustriously  obseure  wretch.  It  was  lest  tack 
learned  Tnebani«n  u  thine  AovM  record  tM 
folly  on  imperishU>ljB  marble  that  the  Spartat 
inte'rdicted  the  use  of  lying  tomb -stones.  G* 
to,  for  a  ponderous  simpleton  who  neasncs 
ability  as  the  Dntcbman  did  poetical  ezoeieece. 
by  weight.  Go  to,  thou  less  known  ibaa  ibv 
heavier  brodierLambeK:  thou  who  artnotma 
in  the  German  Valhalla,  the  ball  oftheTemoHic 
mediocrities :  Posteritv  takes  thee  gingerly,  as 
it  would  a  lazy,  ove  rfed  w^,  and,  pnitiwt 
foot  upon  thee  treads  flat  thy  over'SweUm 
vanity. 

But  let  me  remember,  Aat  ifnpon  such  psea^ 
celebrities  at  this  obese  and  verse^pinuag  sm 
of  jEsGulutius  the  work  of  annihilation  is  only  Iks 
trouble  of  putting  the  footnpon  then,  so  then  V 
celebrities  so  pore  and  geanue  that  no  wei^caa 
crush  them,  nor  any  power  efface.  A  oertainBoba- 
mian  Jesuit  was  not  aware  of  this  simple  btf. 
when  he  thought  that  by  a  little  act  of  spite, 
dered  by  his  malicious  little  mind,  he  bad  swept 
Luther  from  (he  memory  and  mttilude  of  mm 

In  the  Jesuits'  library  at  Prane,  of  «kich 
this  Bohemian  was  oooe  a  ■member,  I  verily 
believe  a  roan  may  obtain  any  book  that 
ever  published,  from  the  first  printed  Bible 
i^iut,  as  he  spells  his  name  on  the  title-fa^< 
down  to  the  last  numbers  (for  I  saw  themi  ^ 
■  the  Illustrated  Sktkgpeare  and  Prsser't 
fine.   1  am  not  about  to  do  die  oiBee  of  tki 
gnide<boohs,  by  giving  ray  readen  a  catslogie, 
either  raiMnnie  or  otherwiae,  of  the  msnjr  R- 
markable  obiects  this  library  incloses  witfcm JH 
learaed  wafls;  and  ipitft  as  little  am  1^ 
posed  to  regale  them  withpen-aad-iak  tkMcaei 
of  the  biography  of  tbe  mnltitode  of  nj? 
histrions  men  vmo  have  at  once  n<*<^'^ 
reflected  honour  by  their  sojoun  oder  thii 
fUfoAYf  spaaUiv  acadenuo  shade.  Hid  aa 
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outer,  more  piona,  or  wiser  man  trod  these 
toors  than  the  meek  and  murdered  llass,  the 
groood  here  trodden  would  still  be  holy.  It 
ti,  udeed,  in  connexion  with  him  that  1  have 
to  speak.  In  company  with  a  learned,  and  not 
less  jovial,  priest,  German  bv  birth  but  Irish 

I  by  descent,  I  had  run  throuc;!)  the  Hons  of  the 
puce:  and,  as  the  shades  of  evening  were  fast 

'  tbickeaing  around  us,  we  stood  before  the  grey 
marble  pedestal  sapporliog  the  white  Carrara 
bust  of  the  idohsed  Mozart.  My  friend  had  hts 
Soger  00  that  part  of  the  inscription  which 
Kates  that  the  great  composer  was  ''recalled 
to  celestial  harmoDy,"  and  he  bade  me  admire 
the  humour  of  the  phrase.  I  nH^ht,  perhaps, 
have  done  so  had  it  breo  original,  but  1  half 
offended  my  companion  bv  intimating  that,  at 
an.  earlier  period,  we  had  placed  snmeihing  to 
die  same  tune  over  the  musical  dust  of  our  be- 
loved Purcell;  he  was  chagrined  that  1  should 
bave  alluded  to  even  a  suspicion  of  plagiarism: 
and,  confessing  that  the  thought  almost  clouded 
tbe  anticipations  be  bad  formed  of  the  enjoy- 
ments attending  our  evening  devotions  before 
the  mellow  glories  of  a  flask  of  old  Ruster 
Ausbrach,  be  suddenly  remembered  that  I  had 
Dot  seen  the  very  Nero  and  Wallace,  as  U 
were,  of  the  literary  lions  of  Prague.  Hnrrjing 
me  into  an  adjacent  and  lofty  apartment,  he 
walked  almost  reverentiv,  as  it  seemed  to  me, 
to  a  recess,  and  returned  bearing  a  larse  volume, 
as  large  as  a  seaman's  chest,  and  about  twice 
as  heavy.  This  terrific-looking  tome  proved  to 
be  a  book  of  manuscript  songs,  the  musical 
iioles  of  which  are  of  the  size  of  sledge-ham- 
mers, and  not  unlike  them  in  figure.  Each  song 
or  h^nin  has  a  head  and  tall-piece,  more  ex- 
qnisitely  illuminated  than  the  most  curious  In 
pictures  so  limned  could  easily  imagine:  while 
<lowa  the  margins,  where  may  be  found  **ample 
room  and  verge  enoaghj"  ran  profuse  and  ele* 
Sant  masses  of  arabesque   illustrations  and 

I  adornments,  on  seeing  nliich  you  swear— and 
very  profanely  swear  aloud,  too— that  none  but 
Dnrer  or  Diabolus  cnuld  possibly  have  had  a 
band  in  them.  Among  this  harmonious  col- 
leclioB  is  a  song  in  praise  of  John  Huss.  which, 
hi  the  olden  time,  it  was  a  matter  of  observance 
h»  sing  on  tbe  eve  of  John  the  Butlst;  this  is 
illfestrated  by  the  illumination  or  the  initial 
letter  exquisitely  representing  the  beheading 
of  the  samt :  the  tail-piece  is  a  graphic  scene 
of  the  burning  of  Huss  himself  at  Constance : 
some  Romish  priests,  his  adversaries  in  ar- 
^lent,  are  standing  near,  exulting  in  the 
edifjing  sight  of  witnessing  .an  antagonist  so 
effeciually  overcome.  But  the  most  remarkable 
M^nal  ornaments  coaiist  in  the  portraits  of 
WycliBe,  Huss,  and  Luther,  executed  with  a 
Buster's  hand,  and  with  the  excellence  of 
unoar  and  spirit.  Wycliffe,  the  topmost  of 
die  illustrious  three,  is  represented  in  the  act 
or  striking  a  light;  Huss,  beneath  him,  has 
(Might  the  spark,  and  is  lighting  a  candle  from 
Jj;  and  Lather,  under  Huss,  having  increased 
w  flame,  has  ignited  a  torch,  in  place  of  the 
"wef  light  of  his  predecessor,  which  he  is 
Jl^iog  around  his  head  with  the  intense  de- 
•■Ptw  triumph  and  victory.  This  latter  portion 
ofuie  tripart  picture  has  evidently  not  been 


eoatemplatcd  by  some  one  with  the  spirit  of 
religious  philosophy :  for  directly  through  the 
great '  Reformer'a  face  there  is  a  mark  u  if 
some  envious  fellow  had,  with  a  wet  thumb, 
occupied  himself  for  an  hour  by  trying  to  ef- 
face what  to  the  favourer  of  darkness  was  an 
offensive  representation.  The  thing  this  foolish 
and  malignant  fellow  did  not  know  was  this, 
thai  his  very  act  has  rendered  the  illuslratinn 
more  strikingly  perfect,  shewing  the  truly 
Romish  (rather  than  Roman)  hatred  towards 
the  founder  of  Protestantism,  and  reminding  us, 
moreover,  that,  though  the  face  of  the  modern 
apostle  be  no  more  seen,  the  light '  he  raiited 
is  aiill  a  bright,  glorious,  and  inextinguishable 
light. 

'*Who  did  this?"  was  the  exclamation  that 
naturally  followed  the  above  sight;  but  1  could 
learn  nothing  more  in  reply  than  that  it  was 
the  work  of  a  monk  so  renowned  for  his  acute 
sense  of  smell,  that  he  professed  to  be  able,  by 
his  nose  alone,  to  distinguish  between  good 
and  bad  men  as  he  pused  them  in  the 
street. 

"So  much  for  bis  nosel"  said  I:  "may  1  is 
tongue  remain  fbr  ever  as  dry  as  that  of  the 
blessed  Neopomnk  in  St.  Wenxel's  chapel." 

But  of  all  the  remarkable  cireunutances  that 
ever  befell  a  man  in  tbe  category  of  things 
unknown,  is  that  of  commenang  a  voja^e 
ronnd  the  world,  utterly  unconscious,  when  at 
his  morning  toilet,  that  he  was  dressing  for  a 
grand  tour  to  his  oivn  house  by  wav  of  the 
Antipodes.  That  an  individual  should  actually 
commence  the  occupation  of  circumuvigatii^ 
the  world  without  himself  enieruining  the 
slightest  suspicion  of  the  dance  throagn  the 
five  zones  that  Fate  had  reserved  for  him; 
that  he  shonld  exchange,  and,  all  nnknowinel^ 
to  the  person  most  interested  in  the  aflUr.  **hi8 
unhoused  free  condition,"  to  be  cribbed,  ca- 
bined, and  confined,  to  be  put  in  circumscription, 
as  Olhelto  has  it,  even  while  he  deemed  his 
possessions  in  freedom,  and  Coralie  la  Dan- 
sense,  to  be  amon^  the  least  questionable  of 
sublunary  things,  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most 
singular  events  that  could  occur  to  My  re* 
spcctable  individual,  who  was  very  far  from 
iTreBmiiig  iJiat  time  and  the  hoar  intended,  him 
the  honour  of  a  visitatioa,  accompanied  with 
so  vast  a  measure  of  undesired  muiabiltiy. 

Coralie,  the  celebrated  opcra-dancer,  had 
made  her  first  appearance  upon  the  stage  of 
life  as  a  nun.  bhe  had  actually,  but  much 
against  her  own  will,  taken  the  veil  and  her 
vows,  both  of  which,  aspruperty  peculiarly  be- 
longing to  a  convent,,  she  telt  behind  in  her 
cell,  when  Arniand  de  Vonillon.  her  lover, 
contrived,  by  the  aid  of  him  who  laughs  at 
locksmiths,  to  carry  her  off,  nothing  loth,  from 
small-type  breviaries,  heavy  scourges,  long 
masses,  and  short  meals,  to  life  and  that  ever* 
lasting  love  which,  as  understood  in  Paris^ 
seldom  expires  under  a  month. 

Coralie,  then,  became  a  fille  de  I'Dp^ra,  and 
she  was  not  the  first  nun  who  had  taken  so 
strange  a  fkght.  By  able  tuition  and  constant 
practice,  she  was  at  last  pronounced  capable 
of  making  her  d^but;  and,  on  the  night  that 
she  charmed  the  crowded  theatre  of  the  Tuil- 
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eries  by  her  magic  perromance  of  Hebe,  li«r 
veiled  sUiers  in  the  coaveat  cbapel  celebrated 
a  De  Profundis  in  ber  behalf,  as  (bough  she 
had  really,  bodily,  departed  from  |inong  tbem. 
For  a  time  her  career  was  an  ovation,  she 
walked  upon  flowers,  lived  in  never-changing 
sunshine,  broke  the  hearts,  weekly,  of  five 
ofBcers  of  the  Raiment  de  Rohan,  and  had 
the  pleasure  of  hearing  annouDced  to  her,  every 
morning,  that  the  Seine  had  beendngged  below 
St.  Cload  in  search  of  the  Coralte  suicides.  (>n 
these  latter  occasions,  her  Abigail,  a  far  more 
eatable  thing  than  a  grisette,  would  enter  her 
boudoir,  with  compound  features  made  op  of 
a  smile  and  a  si^,  and  simperingly  announce, 
"I  have  the  faonoar  of  informing  Mademoiselle 
thai  the  bodies  of  a  young  lawyer  and  two 
moasquetaires  noiret  were  found  in  the  river 
this  morning.  They  were  in  full  dress,  and 
each  bore  the  usual  written  intimation  that  they 
died  for  want  of  the  smiles  of  the  divine  Co- 
ralie."  Whereupon,  the  aforesaid  divinity  would 
sip  her  chocolate,  and  remark,  with  a  aissati^ 
^ed  air,  "C'est  bieo  pen  de  chose  I  Two 
drunken  soldiers  and  a  miserable  councillor! 
Why,  't  is  hardly  fame!" 

It  was  on  one  of  these  mornings,  when  the 
divinity,  only  half  propitiated  hy  an  indifferent 
sacrifice  of  worthless  life  made  in  her  honour 
the  previous  night,  received  in  bcr  elegant 
boudoir,  from  which  she  had  but  a  moment 
previously  dismissed  Eugene  Fontbonne,  ihe 
nephew  of  the  Arcbbisboo  of  Paris,  the  homage 
of  one  who,  considering  nis  strength  of  mind, 
his  wisdom,  and  bis  knowledge,  was  strangely 
held  the  willing  captive  of  this  cfaarmer's  bonds. 
This  was  no  less  than  the  celebrated  navigator 
Biiugainville,  a  man  who,  like  the  hereof  Dry- 
dcn's  satire,  had  been  every  thing  by  turns, 
and  nothing  long— with  this  alight  diiierence, 
that  his  varied  range  of  characters  comprised 
all  that  was  oseful,  though  occasionally  co- 
loured by  eccentricity  He  entered  with  a  somo- 
what  sombre  face,  for  be  knew  who  had  pre- 
ceded him  in  rendering  homage  to  the  amiable 
sovereign  of  the  hour ;  but  he  neither  evinced 
nor  felt  the  slightest  portion  of  melancholv. 
His  motto  was,  ''All  for  love;"  but  lie  deeply 
declined  dying  of  the  complaint.  And  nothing 
was  so  remote  irom  his  thoughts  and  intenlions 
as  the  idea  of  immolating  himself  in  honour  of 
the  fairest  of  the  fair  daughters  of  Terpsichore. 

"Well,  Pamssevx ! "  exclaimed  (he  charming 

ret  of  the  ballet,  "you  are  come  at  last;  and, 
know,  only  to  say  'adieu.'  1  saw  in  this 
morning's  Gazette  the  announcement  of  your 
approachii^  departure  for  the  Malouines."' 

*'Ib  an  nour,"  said  Bougainville,  "1  com- 
mence a  voyage  round  the  world;  and  sure  I 
am  that,  throughout  the  long  circuit,  1  shall 

aoe  natliing  half  so  lovely  " 

"Tbongh  twice  as  honest,"  interrupted  the 
candid  Coralie.  Like  many  people  of  these 
better  regulated  times,  she  assomed  sincerit;^  in 
accusing  herself  of  faults,  that  the  world  migbc 
believe  she  was  innocent  of  them. 

*'Certainiy  not  half  so  lovely,"  Besomed  the 
homat  sailor,  leaving  the  lady  the  benefit  of 
her  own  admission,— "nothing  half  so  lovely 
as  die  whose  hand  now  lies  in  mine." 


"And  who,"  added  the  prmeess  with  a  mm, 
"is  left  behind  like  Ariadne  abaadoM 
Theseus,— an  illustration  for  which  yoi  mj 
be  gratelul  to  old  Piaaini,  who  has  tamfmi 
a  ballet  for  me  on  the  subject.  It  wilt  pleue 
my  dear  Sage,"  she  continued,  playfoll;  (appisc 
bis  cheek,  "  to  know  that  1  am  learned  as  viu 
as  lovely.  Thanks  to  Piaaini,  yea  see  1  ^ 
ready  know  sookething  of  Roman  history." 

■A  oQiet,  but  perfectly  polite  smile  piBM4 
over  tne  features  of  the  grsal  navigator,  as  U 
rejoined,  "I  see  it,  my  sweet  one.  Yon  wtfe 
bom  to  charm  and  inslmet  mankind;  aodjsi 
quite  as  much  mistook  yonr  voeatioB  naa 
you  became  a  nun  as  1  did  mine  on  Ae  dqt 
1  enrolled  myself  among  ce$  duMe*  4*  wm^ 
quetairts." 

"Fly  done,  upon  the  comparison t"  imwrrnJ 
Curalie;  ^'even  as  a  nun  1  did  not  disgrace  mr 
profession,  nor  shame  my  sisters  while  I  wm 
one  of  them." 

"And  of  what  horrid  crime  was  I  gailtjr 
when  a  mduxquttaire?"  asked  Bon|^viBa. 
something  surprised.  **My  breAren  in  aiw 
were  not  of  that  very  nice  virtue  that  a  irik 
would  ruflle  them.  Did  I  bum  a  chortfat" 

''Wcirsel"  said  Coralie. 

"Worse?  Was  I  absent  on  (benight  ofjsor 
dibut,  or  is  it  any  horrible  atrocity  of  tbt 
nature?" 

"Infinitely  more  grave,"  replied  the  fmu 
prude.  "  Von  wrote  a  book  which  not  ena 
the  libertine  moiHftic/tfirejf  could  read." 

"Tme,"  exclaimed  BongainviU^  with  a  Im^ 

"A  book  which  no  lady  ever  mention." 

"^Vhy,  true  again,"  rejoined  Bou^inville;'' 
and  the  title  of  which  was —  " 

*'  Nay,  I  will  not  even  listen  to  it ! "  said  (k 
nymph. 

"An  Essay  on  the  Differential Calcnlns,"  ex- 
claimed the  admiral 

"Ah!"  cried  Coralie,  with  a  bngbable  st 
fectaiioo  of  oSended  dignity,  "I  knew  it  «» 
something  very  improper." 

'*Snch  improprieiies.  and  ihe  MOtumMm 
with  them,"  said  Bougainville,  with  the  s«e« 
smile  for  which  he  was  as  famed  as  was 
poleon  after  him,  "I  abandoned  wlitin  I  cuw 
to  years  of  discretion.  And  I  accompanied  ik 
embassy  to  England '  to  learn  gravity ;  *»A, 
indeed,  it  is  a  place  where  gravity  mar  k 
well  acquired.  They  shoot  men  there,  nyleve, 
for  errors  they  are  compelled  to  commit;  ui 
they  disgrace  brave  ofBcers  for  aiding  to  gata 
a  victory.  Poor  ByngI"  continued  BeapiR- 
ville.  thongbtfnily.  "he  was  one  of  the  M 
IVieuds  1  ever  made  among  our  ooemies:  sat 
poor  Lord  George  " 

"J'oime  beoMcoup  letwtilor^  r  aaidCoiHi^ 
yawning. 

"And  I  too,"  said  Bougainville, " thn^ IMf 
are  not  half  so  profitable  to  me." 

A  rather  tender  leave-taking  ftillowed,  sAer 
a  short  hour  of  some  such  very  small  convsr;- 
salion  as  (be  above.  Coralie,  who  did  aet 
I'ect  fidelity,  did  her  best  to  feign  sormw,  W 
all  sbc  could  obtain  was  a  look  of  seoiiaMt 
and  a  ^ceful  attitude.  "I  shall  have  m^opM 
of  suicides  d  la  mode  now  yon  leavea^" 
the  preuy  Joggemaut,  with  an  air  of  disappan*- 
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DMot,  "for  1  shall  have  no  admirer  left  in 
town  bnt  Fontbonne,  w  ho,  like  my  petit  marin, 
anxallantly  declares  that  there  is  more  pleasare 
in  iivins  withaul  than  difing  for  me—t'iagralT' 
A  snadea  thought  seemed  to  strike  the  ad< 
miral  as  he  tnrned  to  leave  the  room;  as  be 
descended  the  slaircase  his  qniet  smile  ex- 
panded itself  into  a  look  of  broad  fno,  and  he 
ealeied  his  ponderovs  carriage,  which  was 
vsHtug  for  hin  in  the  court  yard,  only  to  sink 
back  against  one  of  its  well-cashiooed  comers 
is  a  b^rty  convulsioa  of  laughter. 

According  to  the  admiral's  order,  (he  carriage 
proceeded  at  a  slow  pace  op  the  Champs  Ely- 
sees.  "This  is  about  nis  hour,"  said  be;  "and, 
parbleul  since  my  beautiful  demon  is  sighing 
for  blood,  and  Fontbonne  declines  being  crushed 
under  the  wheels  of  her  car,  why  I'll  even  make 
away  with  him  myself." 

lie  carriage  had  reached  the  stone  bridge 
called  the  Pont  d'Antin,  which  then  ionned 
tbe  means  of  communication  between  the  ce- 
lebrated promenade,  which  the  Parisians  owe 
to  tbe  good  taste  of  Colbert,  and  Les  Allies 
it  Routet  before  Boagainviile  discovered  bis 
fricDd  and  rival,  [mniediaiely  calling  him  by 
nuae,  he  invited  him  to  enter  (be  carnage,  and 
accompany  him  to  Versailles  to  breakfast. 

"If  I  were  certain,"  said  Fontbonne,  'Mhat 
I  should  be  back  in  Paris  by  six  this  evening, 
I  should  be  charmed  to  partake  of  your  im- 
promptu festival" 

Bougainville  engsged,  as  far  as  mortal  man 
toiUi  engage  himself,  that  Fontbonne  should 
be  at  table,  if  he  chiAe  it,  by  that  time.  Font- 
bcHue  sprang  into  the  carnage,  and  tbe  ad- 
miral, wno  had  powers  of  conversation  equal 
to  those  of  the  i[tustrioo8  Englishman,  who  is 
uid,  after  travelling  alone  for  three  or  four 
boots,  to  have  invited  himself  to  dinner  as  one 
of  the  most  agreeable  fellows  he  bad  ever  met 
*it^)  engaged  his  intended  victim  in  such  a 
ubyrinth  of  anecdote,  wit,  jests,  and  chronicled 
scandal  of  tbe  day;  and  so  thoroaghly  was 
Fontbonne  absorbed  by  the  ruie  that  the  oorses 
*tn  changed  at  Versailles,  and  the  royal  ro- 
ndence  was  a  league  behind  them,  belore  he 
awoke  lo  consciousness. 

"But  where,"  be  at  length  exclaimed,  "is 
our  intended  bre^fast?  and  whither  are  we 
wteniug  at  this  uunsoal  pace?" 

"My  dear  friend,"  replied  Bougainville,  in 
*o  apologetic  (one,  "I  have  here  in  the  car- 
>'>>Se  a  better  repast  than  Jacmes  Coenr  him- 
with  all  his  wealth,  conm  procure :"  say- 
H  whidi,  he  produced  a  charming  little  col- 
tk  c*  '''"^'uided  with  an  appetising  air  which 
*»«  French  alone  know  how  to  give  to  all 
Fc-oic  arraogemeDts.  "The  truth  is,  continncd 
™'Ogainville,  "I  want  to  surprise  you  bv  a 

*™jn'i»8  lillle  dinner  at  Domfront,  and  

Domfrontl"  cried  Fontbonne,  "why  1  shall 

™  «.  in  Paris  to  night,  and  Coralie  " 

V..I      f^^y  Ariadne  all  the  better  for  the 

"•'"PpoiDtmeot." 
.  n  may  be  so,"  said  tbe  second  lover;  '•but 
■  00  not  understand  which  of  as  two  is  the 
Jji'ne  Theseos.  However,  as  my  day  is  lost, 
ill  I'low  yon  have  some  excellent  sport 
"  VKw,  or  yon  would  not  have  carried  me  off 


(0  Domfront  to  witness  it,  why  I  resign  m>< 
self  to  my  fate,  and  shall  be  anxious  for  the 
due  appearance  of  both  the  ilinner  and  the 

joke.' 

"  Neither  shall  be  of  an  inferior  quality,  for 
so  much  I  pledge  the  name  of  Bougainville," 
said  the  latter.  "  In  the  meantime  allow  me 
to  offer  you  the  wing  of  this  chicken,  and  let 
me  beg  of  yoa  to  devote  yourself  to  the  ma* 
deira  as  if  Coralie  berselT  were  acting  ttebe 
to  yoo." 

Fontbonne  followed  (he  example  <^  his  en- 
leveuTy  and  did  ample  justice  to  tne  fare  provided 
by  his  humorous  companion.  So  eflectnally 
did  Bougainville  exert  himseir.  that  Sees  and 
CaroQgea  were  passed  through  almost  as  uo- 
consciously  as  Versailles  had  been.  Late  in 
the  evening  an  exquisite  dinner  awaited  them 
at  tbe  Trou  Verbis  at  Domfront.  To  the  in- 
quiries of  Fontbonne,  Bongainville  intimated 
that  the  hour  for  revealing  bis  joke  had  not 
yel  come;  bnt  that,  as  all  hours  were  fitly 
devoted  to  champagne,  they  would  apply  them- 
selves during  a  few  of  them  to  that  liquid  con- 
sideration, and  then  order  fresh  horses. 

Fresh  horses!"  cried  the.  astounded  Font- 
bonne, "I  am  dying  of  faiisue.  and  my  head 
is  as  confused  as  though  Madame  Jacqnet  de 
la  Guerre  had  been  singing  bur  own  execrable 
compositions  to  me  unceasingly  for  a  fortnight" 

*'The  night  air,"  said  Bougainville,  **is  a 
specific  for  all  such  complaints.  And,  not  to 
deceive  you  anv  longer,  my  dear  Fontbonne, 
I  will  confess  that  I  am  abont  spending  some 
lime  at  Brest.  Yon  have  never  beheld  the 
wonders  of  that  $ea>porl,  and  you  are  too 
amiable  to  leave  me  now  half-way." 

At  this  Fontbonne  fell  into  a  tempest  of 
passion,  which,  however,  gradually  subsided 
before  Bougainville's  calm  manner.  Assurances 
of  furnishing  him  with  all  tbe  means  and .  ap. 
pliauces  necessary  for  dte  toilette  of  a  petit 
maltre  of  the  period,  and  the  seductive  prospect 
of  a  residence  among  the  joyous  spirits  that 
were  at  that  time  making  Brest  glad  with  their 
presence,  induced  Fontbonne,  at  last,  to  give 
way.  In  the  due  course  of  events,  tbe  two 
travellers  arrived  at  their  destination.  "  Before 
we  proceed  to  any  less  attractive  object "  said 
the  admiral,  <*let  us  pay  our  homage,  to  my 
noble  vessel  which  is  now  lying  in  the  roads. 
The  friends  alighted;  Bougainville  gave  some 
directions  aside  tonebing  the  carriage,  and  a 
minute  after  he  and  the  half-bewildered  Font- 
bonne were  in  a  boat  00  their  way  to  the  chief 
ship  of  tbe  squadron.  As  they  stepped  on  deck 
all  due  honours  were  paid  the  admiral,  and  his 
companion  welcomed  as  the  prolegi  of  so  great 
a  man.  .\  sumptuous  repast  ip  the  slate  room 
greeted  the  eyes  of  Fontbonne,  after  he  had 
made  a  tour  of  inspection  throughout  tbe  ship; 
and  at  the  conclusion  of  a  four  hours'  se- 
derunt, he  remarked,  in  alluding  to  the  forced 
journey  he  had  made  with  the  admiral,  "I 
really  believe,  gentlemen,  your  chief  is  almost 
hardy  enough  to  apply  to  me  one  of  the  had 
usages  be  has  acquired  in  England,  and  that 
he  would  scarcely  scruple  lo  ;>rrss  ne  to  ao- 
comaany  you  round  the  world." 

"  Kay,'  said  Bougainville,  "  1  nse  u  eon- 
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straiot.  If  yon  will  join  us  yon  shall  be  treated 
as  a  favoared  guest;  if  not,  yon  are  free  to 
return  on  shore  directly. 

"Which,"  said  the  admiral's  captain,  "as  it 
is  now  dark  as  midnight  in  the  Place  Manbert, 
and  the  land  sixteen  leagues  astern,  wonid  be 
an  enterprise  worthy  of  immortaUsing  the  Font- 
bonoes  tn  the  latest  generation." 

Ilie  party  were  at  that  precise  momoit  of 
good  fellowship  when  the  anlabllity  of  a  man 
is  not  tn  be  ruffled.  The  united  sensations  of 
champaiine,  and  the  smooth  course  of  the  ves- 
sel over  the  mirror-like  surface  of  the  ocean, 
rendered  Fontbonne  satisfied  and  ready  for  any 
enterprise;  and,  at  lengthy  entering  with  a  good 


measnre  of  eagerness  into  tbe  now-discovmd 
joke,  he  only  sighed  "Coralie!"  and  went,  in- 
promplQ.  round  the  world. 

After  a  lapse  of  three  years,  tbe  friends  » 
tamed  to  the  scene  of  their  old  i^easam,  their 
passion  for  (be  dansmse  having,  in  the  me» 
time,  metempsyehosed  itself  into*  i^atooiwboi. 
Nor  had  the  latter  been  either  sad  or  iils 
daring  the  absence  of  her  old  loTers,  teoag 
that  she  had,  while  dut  period  pended,  cea- 
trived  to  ruin  three  English  peers  and  a  miter* 
general  of  the  ordnance,  those  excellent  per- 
sons not  knowing  that  there  we  four  tfca^ 
which  will  always  swallow  and  nevrr  be  satiste^ 
—the  grave,  tbe  sea,  a  king,  and  a  bailet4uecr. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY  OF  A  HEATH  BROOM, 
ar  ■.  V.  w. 


Pmi  Oalcart  Oat  I  hi  I 
Ftpm  mm  I  scarce  can  claim  a  patataf  aoagkt; 

Tat  on  the  fhr  Uae  inoatilain  vrkeaca  I  cam 
Tlwx  Kora'd  ■«  aat. 

For  o'MF  Ha  nffti  sMe, 
Bjr  M  tM4  mfaM  a  parple  roba  was  ikmn; 
Awl  tbe  rlek  kaet,  lo  hmf  tba  laadwapa'i  prMa, 

Wen  ovt  aloAe. 

The  Bhimait  light  and  shade 
Of  cloud  and  niBshiae  w'er  mf  birthplace  law. 
And  lavaly  fronaTar  the  apat  w«a  bumIo, 
Where  mc*  I  grtv. 

Oft  re>tia(  there  bf  mt. 
The  trsTellcr  gaud  npon  the  quiet  rakt 
So  fkr  beneath,  and  oa  the  mnlH  tea, 
And  iliding  sdls. 

TUfbar  tba  shepherd  caaie, 
ni  flcalter'd  Bock  with  earetal  search  to  (atbcr. 
Or  tbe  keea  iportsiMB,  eafer  For  bb  pae. 
Trod  down  Oa  heather. 

And  oft  did  townarenote 
Seed  fartb  Iba  foon;  and  fty,  bi  sniBier's  priaM, 
Tbe  BMNBUbl  paths  to  seek,  and  (free  ai  tbiafhl) 
na  baigbla  lo  cliva. 

Hor  mi  it  bard  to  bear. 
When  froB  mf  tnft  Iber  plach'd  lbs  riebeat  math, 
And  fimdlj'  said,  there  was  no  lawar  M  hk 
As  that  wild  heatbl 

Bnt  rader  haads  loo  soon, 
HardMi'd  br  dallr  toil,  IlKlr  lala  punll, 
Aad  careleas  of  my  beaaty,  cat  no  down 
Close  to  the  root. 

Tbef  let  not  one  escape 
Of  all  tbe  ftoatberf  stens  thsl  grew  loptim-, 
Bnt  soon  mssfbrai'd  to  tUs  degradiof  shape 
Tbe  trfl  or  heather. 


And  aow  no  man  tnm  m 
Tbe  bteese  ibotdd  dash  tbe  dew  at  aarif  Beta. 
Mor  to  mj  hMoy'd  bens  the  waadeffar  boa 

At  aooo-d^  Inn.  ! 

Aloac  the  dis^  road  \ 
8oaa  was  I  bacae  ibr  awnr  a  weary  ■lla. 
On  to  tba  tow*  where  mem  bare  thdr  abode, 
Aad  dl  tunc*  rile 

Then  did  ttey  sbeat  air  a^a, 
Which  winfled  there  with  erery  nMaxr  send, 
Aad  mr  laat  bloasoaia,  as  tbay  btasb'd  Ibc  ikmm, 
Vail  |0  the  grand. 

■I 

Hoae  by  ay  fiite  were  nwved. 
Who  on  the  moontaln  side  bad  dcem'd  we  fidr; 
Alul  U  la  ear  place  that  makes  as  loved. 
Rot  what  w«  arc! 

My  brelbrea,  one  by  one, 
To  ARbrent  matters  bad  been  add  fbr  slana, 
Aad  day  by  day  ntore.  dfan  and  pale  bad  grown 
■r  Blehly  leates. 

Soon  lo  the  vUest  tiso, 
In  niry  street  and  alley  was  I  Inm'd, 
And  than,  brcaose  I  had  been  In|nre4  Hws, 
Was  shoaa'd  and  scon'd. 

Worn  lo  tbe  heart  at  last, 
UaStted  br  ay  toil  I  bare  becaaa^ 
Aad  bac%  by  those  I  aerred,  have  I  baan  etil 
To  wait  mj  daaa. 

Look  oi  nw  now,  and  ask 
Who  in  Iba  (mtltnda  of  mea  shoald  tnst, 
And  clear  their  iroddea  paths  Can  aadlwi  lash) 
Frtn  aire  or  dail? 

And  yet  despise  me  not, 
Changed  u  I  aa  sfaice  last  I  saw  ny  hoaM: 
Bnl  pityinf,  think  bow  low  the  world  bas  braagU 
The  OM  Healh4rMaI 
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THE  DEVIL'S  FRILLS. 


A  DUTCfl  ILLOSraATIOM  OW  TBI  WATEB  Cl'RK. 


(^APm  I. 


A  STRANGER  wko  Tisits  Hurlen  is  not  a  little 
astonished  to  hang  ont  from  varions  houses, 
little  frames  coqnettishl^  ornamented  with  squares 
of  the  Anesi  kce.  Uis  curiosity  will  lead  him 
lo  ask  tbe  reason  of  so  strange  a  proceeding 
Bat,  however  he  may  posh  bis  questions^ 
bowever  persevering  be  may  be  in  getting  at 
tbo  bottom  of  the  mystery— if  be  examine  and 
eross-examlne  Bfty  different  persons,  be  will 
get  no  other  answer  than— 

'*These  are  (be  devil's  frills." 

Hie  frills  of  the  devil!  Horrible!  What  pos- 
uble  connexion  can  thero  be  between  those 
heaatiful  Valenciennes,  those  splendid  Mechlins, 
those  exqaisile  Brussels  points,  and  his  cloven- 
footed  majesty?  Is  Haarlem  a  city  of  idolaters? 
An  all  tlwse  gossamer  oblations  an  offining  to 


Bedzebub?  And  are  wa  to  believe,  in  spite  of 
wellsttthcnticated  tale  and  history,  that  instead 
of  horns  and  claws,  tbe  gentleman  in  black 

rrts  frills  and  ruSles,  as  if  he  were  a  young 
idy  in  Bond  Street? 

''These  are  the  devil's  frills. " 
It  is  my  own  private  opinion  that  these  mystic 
wnrds  contain  some  prodigiously  recondite 
meaning;  or  perhaps,  arise  from  one  of  those 
awful  incidents,  of  which  Hoffman  eocvUDtered 
so  many  among  tbe  ghost-seeing,  all-believing 
Germans.  Bnt  don't  take  it  on  my  simple  as- 
sertion, bat  jndge  for  yourself.  I  shall  tell  you, 
word  for  word,  the  story  as  it  was  told  to  me, 
and  as  it  is  believed  by  moliitades  of  people, 
who  believe  nothing  else,  in  the  good  town  of 
Haariem. 


Chapti»  n. 


Yes,— one  other  tbin^  every  body  in  Haar- 
lem believes— and  that  u,  that  Gnttenberg,  and 
Werner,  and  F«ns^  in  pretending  that  they  were 
■be  diseoveren  of  m  art  of  printing,  were 
^regions  speeimenB  of  the  art  of  lymg;  for 
tut  that  BOole  discovery  was  made  by  no  bo- 
nan  being  save  and  «tcept  an  illustrioos  citizen 
of  Haarlem,  and  an  ondentableproof  ofit  exists 
in  the  fact,  that  his  statue  is  still  to  be  seen 
in  front  of  the  great  church  He  rejoiced,  while 
living,  in  the  name  of  Lanrentius  Castero ;  and, 
howevw  much  yon  may  be  surprised  at  the 
claims  advanced  in  hb  favour,  you  are  hereby 
strictly  cautioned  to  offer  no  contradiction  to 
dw  boastings  of  his  oveijpyed  compatriots- 
jliey  ue  prouder  of  hb  glory  than  of  their 
Iwtr.  Bat  bis  merits  did  not  stop  short  at 
^■>>g  types.  In  addition  to  his  enormous 
learniog  and  profound  information,  he  possessed 
in  abnost  miraculous  mastery  of  the  nddle.  He 
«u  a  Dotch  Pagaoini,  and  drew  such  notes 
irom  his  instrument,  that  the  burgomaster,  in 
Moking  his  pipe  and  listening  to  the  sounds, 
'™>Sbt  it  had  a  close  resemblance  to  the  mo- 
»tt  of  the  spheres. 

/rhere  was  only  one  man  in  all  Haarlem,  in 
^1  Holland,  who  did  not  yield  the  palm  at 
Mdle-playing  to  Castero.  That  one  man  was 
u  other  than  Frederick  Katwingcn,  the  son  of 
*  rich  brewer,  whom  his  admirers— more  nu- 
"wroos  than  those  of  his  rival— had  called  the 
^"'th  Orpheus. 

T  TL  "<"'^ls  of  Miltiades  disturbed  tbe  sleep 
Jnemistocles :  if  the  exploits  of  Macedonia  s 
JM«n»D  interiered  with  the  comfort  of  Julius 

I  the  glory  of  Katwingen  wonid  not  let 

**5«»  get  a  wink  of  sleep, 

•  ^^*^hatl  a  man  of  genius -a  philosopher  like 
aochts  Laurentius,  not  be  contented  with 
bnt  T  "  discoverer  of  tbe  art  of  printing: 
to  bis  manuscripts,  and  pica,  and  pie, 

">  *tnve  for  a  coBlempttble  triiim|di,  to  look 


with  an  eye  of  envy  on  a  eomoetitor  for  the 
apptanses  of  a  music  room!  Alas!  too  true. 
Who  is  the  man,  let  me  a^  you,  who  can  put 
bounds  to  his  pretensions  f  Who  is  thfr  niaa 
that  does  not  feel  as  if  the  praises  of  his  nei^b- 
hour  were  an  injury  to  himself?  And  if  I 
must  speak  the  whole  truth,  1  am  bound  to 
confess  that  these  jealous  sentiments  were  equally 
entertained  by  both  the  musicians.  Yes, — if 
Castero  would  acknowledge  no  master,  Fred- 
erick could  not  bear  that  any  one  should  con- 
sider himself  his  rival,  and  insisted  at  any  rate 
in  treating  with  him  on  equal  terms.  Lauren- 
tins,  therefore,  »ni  the  son  of  the  brewer  were 
declared  enemies;  and  the  inhabituts  ofHaar- 
lem  were  divided  into  two  parties,  each  ruled 
over  with  unlimited  power  by  the  fiddlestick 
of  its  chief. 

It  was  announced  one  morning  that  tbe  Stadt> 
holder  would  pass  through  the  town  in  the 
course  of  tbe  day.  The  burgomaster  deter- 
mined, to  receive  the  illoslrious  personage  iu 
proper  style,  and  ordered  tbe  two  rivals  to 
nolo  themselves  in  readiness.  Here,  then,  was 
a  contest  worthy  of  them;  an  opportunity  of 
bringing  the  great  question  to  issue  of  which 
of  them  played  the  first  fiddle  in  Holland— 
perhaps  in  Europe.  It  fell  to  Frederick's  chance 
to  perform  first— in  itself  a  sort  of  triumph 
over  Lanrentius.  The  Stadtbolder  entered  by 
the  Amsteniam  road,  attended  by  hb  suite — 
Ihey  passed  along  ibe  street,  and  stopped  under 
a  triumphal  arch  wliich  bad  been  hastily  pre- 
pared. The  burgomaster  made  a  speech  very 
much  like  the  speeches  of  burgomasters  before 
and  since  on  similar  tremendoos occasions:  and 
Frederick  finally  advanced  and  made  his  salaam 
to  the  chief  magistrate  of  Ihe  United  Provinces. 
Ilie  oerlbrmer  knew  that  the  Stadthtrfder  was 
a  juoge  of  music,  and  this  gave  him  courage 
to  do  hb  best.  He  b^an  without  more  ado, 
and  every  thing  went  on  at  first  as  he  could 
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vtsli;  fouDtains  of  harmony  gushed  out  from 
under  his  bow.  There  seemed  a  snal  at 
the  end  of  each  of  his  fingers  and  the 
conntenanre  of  Ibe  chief  magistrate  showed 
how  enchanted  be  was  with  his  powers.  His 
triumph  was  on  the  point  of  being  complete ; 
a  few  more  ban  of  a  raoTcment  composed  for 
the  occasion— a  few  magnificent  flourishes  to 
show  his  mastery  of  the  iDstroment,  and  Cas- 
tero  will  be  driven  to  despair  by  the  superi- 
ority of  his  riva);— but  crash!  crash t— at  the 
very  momeDt  when  his  melody  is  steeping  the 
senses  of  the  Stadthotder  in  Elysiam,  a  string 
breaks  with  hideous  sound,  and  (he  whole 
effect  of  bis  composition  is  destroyed.  A  smile 
jumped  instantaneously  to  the  protruding  lip  of 
the  learned  Laurentius^and  mocked  his  mishap: 
the  son  of  the  brewer  observed  the  impertuent 
smile,  and  anger  gave  him  courage  -  the  broken 
string  is  instantly  replaced.  The  artist  rushes 
Aill  speed  into  Ibe  atlegrelto— and  under  the 
pressnre  of  his  hands,  burning  with  rage  and 

fenius,  the  chord  breaks  again ;  The  fiddle  must 
e  bewitched  -  Frederick  became  deadly  pale— he 
trembled  from  head  to  foot — he  was  nearly  wild. 

But  the  piece  be  had  composed  was  admir- 
able; he  knew  it— for  in  a  moment  ofinspira- 
tion  be  bad  breathed  it  into  existence  from  the 
recesses  of  bis  soal.  And  was  he  doomed 
never  to  plajt  this  cherished  work  to  the  gover- 
nor of  hts  country?— An  ai^roving  motion 
from-  that  ancost  individaal  encouraged  him  to 
proceed,  and  he  fitted  a  string  for  the  third  time. 

Alas,  alas !  the  result  is  the  same— the  chord 
is  too  much  tightened,  and  breaks  in  the  middle 
of  a  note  1  Humbled  and  ashamed,  Frederick 
gives  np  bis  allegretto.  He  retires,  abashed 
and  heartbroken,  and  Castero  takes  his  place. 
Mixed  up  in  the  crowd,  his  eyes  swam  in  tears 
of  rage  and  disappointment  when  the  frantic 
applaoses  of  the  assemblage— to  whom  the 


Stadtbolder  had  set  Ibe  example— annooeel 
to  him  the  triumph  of  his  rival.  He  ii 
vanquished— vanquished  without  bavin;  ktd 
the  power  to  fight— oh.  grief!  oh,  sbaae!  ^ 
despair! 

His  friends  tried  in  vain  to  console  his  is 
promising  him  a  brillianterevenge.  The  soa  «f 
the  brewer  believed  himself  eternally  disgraced. 
He  rushed  into  hb  mom,  double  locked  the 
door,  and  wonld  see  nobody.  He  remihed  M* 
litade— but  the  woe  of  the  artiaU  had  not  vet 
reached  its  height.  He  most  drink  the  cop  «f 
humiliation  to  the  dregs.  Suddenly  inanncnUc 
voices  penetrated  the  thick  walls  of  the  brev- 
er}',  and  reached  the  chamber  of  the  delnie4 
candidate.  Those  voices— Frederick  reeogriad 
Ibem  too  well- were  those  of  ibe  liactien  wkkk 
acknowledged  Castero  for  their  duet  A  lri> 
nmphal  march,  performed  by  twenh^  instmnMts, 
in  nonour  of  his  rival,  sncceedea  in  ovectm*- 
ing  the  reason  of  the  unhappy  youth.  Ifis 
fiddle  was  before  him  on  the  i&le-tbat  fiMIe 
which  had  disappointed  his  hopes.  Exas^ 
ated,  out  of  his  senses,  the  brewer's  sen  *efie4 
the  in^mmtrnt- a  moment  he  held  it  aloft  at  ibe 
comer  of  the  chimney,  and  yielding  to  the  rage  tkit 
gnawed  his  soul,he  dashed  it  into  a  thousand  pieces. 
Fanlts,Iike  misfortunes,  never  come  singlc^BM 
calU  for  blood,"  says  Maehinvel— **fnn  Ut 
rain."— By  that  fatal  (endeney  of  the  buM 
mind  never  to  stop  when  once  we  have  gtse 
vrrong,  but  to  go  on  from  bad  to  went,  is- 
stead  of  blushing  at  onr  folly— Frederi^  sftv 
(hat  act  of  vandalinn,  dashed  like  a  madB* 
out  of  (he  brewery.  The  sight  of  his  iastrs- 
ment  in  a  thousand  fragments  had  .cof  IcteJ 
the  business— life  was  a  torment  to  him.  At 
hurried  towards  the  lake  of  Haarlem,  detc^ 
mined  to  seek  in  its  gloomy  depths  a  idip 
from  disgrace.— Poor  Frederick! 


Chapter  HI. 


After  a  quarter  of  an  hour's  ran  across  the 
fields,  he  arrived  at  last  at  the  side  of  the  lake, 
vrith  the  sounds  of  his  rival's  triumphal  march 
for  ever  sounding  in  his  ears.  The  evening 
breeze,  the  air  ^om  the  sea,  "the  wandering 
harmonies  of  earth  and  sky,"  were  all  unable 
to  bring  rest  to  the  perturtied  spirit  of  the  mn- 
steian.  He  was  no  Iong»  conscious  of  (he  sin- 
ful act  he  was  about  to  commit  He  shut  his 
eyes — he  was  just  going  to  throw  himself  into 
the  water  when  he  fielt  a  hand  laid  upon  his 
leA  shoulder.  Frederick  turned  quickly  round. 
He  saw  at  his  side  a  tall  man  wrapped  np  in 
a  large  cloak— in  spite  of  the  hot  weather- 
which  hid  every  part  of  him  but  his  face.  His 
expression  was  hard,  almost  repulsive.  His  eves 
shot  sinister  glances  on  the  youth  from  oe- 
neath  the  thicK  eyebrows  that  overshadowed 
then.  The  brewers  son,  who  had  been  on  the 
point  of  facing  death  without  a  tremosr,  grew 
pale  and  tremUed.  He  wished  to  fly,  bat  an 
irresistible  power  nailed  him  to  the  spot  He 
was  fhscinated  by  the  look  of  the  Unknown. 

** Madman!"  said  the  stranger  in  a  hollow 
voice—"  madman  who  cannot  resist  the  first 
impalse  of  anger  and  false  shame  1" 


"Leave  me,"  answered  FMdericktnlMtns: 
"  I  am  disgraced,  and  have  no  resource  M  u 

die." 

*'The  triumph  of  Castero,  thM—  tbetrisapli 
he  owes  to  lock— has  cowed  you  so  'k**.?^ 
are  afraid  to  challenge  him  to  another  triur 
— rejoined  the  stranger  in  an  angry  tone. 

•<  Every  thing  is  lost."  said  Frederick,  'diet 

ion  hear  those  sonnos?"  be  added,  heHiig 
is  hands  oat  towards  the  city—"  my  eoanff 
cannot  bear  op  against  such  mockery— int  ru* 
/if/— my  doom  is  sealed." 

"But  yon  do  not  yet  know  the  fall  WmJ 
of  your  rival's  victory.   There  is  a  yoviv 
who  was  to  have  been  your  wife— a  giri  «^ 

loves  you  " 

"Mama!"  cried  Frederick,  to  whom  ifce« 
words  restored  his  recollection. 

"  Yes  Maine,  the  daughter  of  Jaases  ^ 
the  hwgomaster  of  Haarlem.  WeH,  eocoinf^ 
by  his  soecess,  Castero  went  to  the  he«e.>M 
demanded  the  hand  of  her  yon  love." 

"What?— what  do  IhcarV'-said  Frodenek. 
and  looked  once  more  towards  the  lake. 

"The  bni^master  never  liked  yon  very*"'- 
as  you  are  aware,    in  eonsenfing  to 
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von  as  his  srtD-in-law,  he  yielded  more  to  the 
Vishes  of  his  daughter,  to  her  prayers  and  tears, 
than  10  his  preference  of  voq  over  the  other 
adorers  of  the  Beaaty  of  Haarlem.  Castero's 
fame  had  long  fmdisposed  him  in  hb  favour; 
and  the  trinnpb  m  obtained  to-day  has  entirely 
won  the  old  man's  heart." 

*'He  has  promised  her?"  enquired  Frederick 
ID  a  voice  almost  inaudible  from  anxiety. 

"To-morrow  be  will  decide  between  yon. 
Yon  are  ignorant  of  the  arrangement  entered 
ioto;  and,  yielding  to  a  cowardly  impulse,  you 
give  up  llie  happiness  of  your  life  at  the  mo- 
BMit  It  is  in  your  grasp.  Listen.  The  Stadt- 
holder,  who  did  not  intend  to  remain  at  Haar- 
lem. Ins  aceeptcd  the  invitation  of  the  hntgo- 
master,  and  will  not  leave  the  city  till  to-mor- 
row afternoon.  That  illoBtrioas  personage  has 
eifnessed  a  wish  to  bear  again  the  two  per- 
formers who  pleased  him  so  much,  and  bispa- 
trotiage  is  promised  to  the  successful  candidate 
ia  the  neit  trial.  He  is  a  judge  of  music -be 
perceived  the  fineness  of  your  touch,  and  saw 
that  it  was  a  mere  accident  which  was  the 
cause  of  your  &ilure.  Do  you  understand  me 
BOW?  Bfaina  will  be  the  wife  of  the  proldg^ 
of  the  Stadtholder  and  yon  give  up  your  af> 
fiinced  bride  if  you  refuse  to  measure  your 
strength  onee  more  against  Caatero." 

The  exptanation  hronght  tears  ioto  Frederick's 
eyes.  In  bis  agony  as  a  musician  be  had  for- 
gotten  the  object  of  his  love— the  fair  young 
^1  whose  heart  was  all  his  own.  Absorbed 
IB  the  one  bitter  thought  of  his  defeat— of  the 
dijgnce  he  had  endured— be  had  never  cast  a 
recollection  on  the  being  who,  next  to  his  art, 
was  dearer  to  bim  than  all  the  world.  The 
fur  maid  of  Haarlem  occupied  hot  the  second 
^e  in  the  nnsician's  heart;  hut  not  less  true 
IS  it,  that  to  kiss  ofl  a  tear  from  the  white 
eyelid  of  the  beautiful  Maine,  he  would  have 
■auifled  bis  life.  And  now  to  hear  that  she 
was  about  to  be  carried  off  by  his  rival— by 
Ctstero-tbat  Castero  whom  he  baled  so  much 
—that  Klaioa  was  to  be  the  prize  of  the  con- 
^eror!  His  courage  revived.  Hope  played 
eace  more  round  his  heart—  he  felt  conscfous 
of  his  superiority;  but— oh  misery!— bis  fiddle 
—bis  Straduarins,  which  could  alone  insure  his 
victory-4t  was  lying  In  a  million  pieces  on  his 
floor  t 

The  Unknown  divined  what  was  passing  in 
Ui  imad;  a  smile  of  strange  meaning  stole  to 


his  lip.  He  went  close  up  to  Frederick,  whose 
agitated  features  betrayed  the  straggle  that  was 
going  on  within.  **  iHatna  will  be  the  reward 
of  the  prot^g^  of  the  Sladibolder,  and  Castero 
will  be  the  happy  man  if  you  do  not  contest 
the  prixe,"  he  whispered  in  poor  Frederick's 
ear. 

"AlasI  my  late  is  settled— 1  have  no  arms 
to  fight  with,"  he  answered  in  a  broken  voice. 

"Does  your  soul  pant  for  glory^'  eiMpiircd 
the  stranger. 

"More  than  for  life— more  than  for  love- 
more  than  for—" 

"Go  on." 

"More  than  for  my  eternal  salvation t"  ex- 
claimed the  youdi  in  nis  despair. 

A  slight  tremouT  went  through  the  stranger 
as  he  heard  these  words. 

"Glory!"  he  cried,  fixing  hb  spaikling eyes 
on  the  youiig  man's  face,  "glory,  the  passioo 
of  noble  souls— of  exalted  natures- of  superior 
beings!— Go  home  to  your  room,  yon  will  find 
your  fiddle  restored,"  he  added  in  a  softer  tone. 

"My  fiddle?"  repeated  Frederick. 

"The  fiddle  of  which  the  wreck  bestrewed 
your  chamber  when  yon  left  it,"  replied  the 
stranger. 

'*But  who  are  yont"  aaid  Fredwick  amazed. 
"You  who  know  what  passes  in  my  heart- 
yon  whose  glances  chill  me  with  horror— yon, 
who  promise  me  a  miracle  which  only  omnipo* 
tence  can  accomplish.   Who  are  your" 

Your  master,"  answered  the  man  in  the 
mantle,  in  an  altered  voice.  "  Recollect  the 
words  you  used  a  minute  or  two  ago,  'Glory 
is  dearer  to  me  than  life— than  love— than 
eternal  salvation  1'  That  is  quite  enough  for 
me;  and  we  must  mderstand  each  other.  Adieu. 
Your  favourite  instrument  is  again  whole  and 
entire,  and  sweeter  toned  than  ever.  You  will 
find  it  on  the  table  in  your  room.  Caslem, 
your  rival,  will  be  vanquished  in  this  second 
trial,  and  Maina  will  be  yours— foryou  are  the 
prot^g^  of  a  greater  than  the  Stadtholder, 
Adieu— we  shall  meet  again."  On  finishing 
this  speech  the  Unknown  advanced  to  the  lake. 
Immediately  the  waves  bubbled  up,  and  rose, 
in  vast  billows;  and  opening  with  dreadful 
noise,  exposed  an  unfathomable  abyss.  At  the 
same  moment  thunder  growled  in  Hie  sky,  the 
moon  hid  herself  behind  a  veil  of  clouds,  and 
the  brewer's  son  half  choked  with  the  smell 
of  brimstone,  fell  insensible  on  the  ground. 


Chapter  IV. 


When  Frederick  came  to  his  senses  he  found 
^me\(  in  his  chamber,  seated  on  the  same 
tofk  of  Utrecht  brocade  which  he  had  watered 
*>di  bis  tears  two  boors  before.  On  the  ti^le 
Kfore  bim  lay  the  fiddle  wbieh  be  bad  dashed 
In  atoms  against  the  corner  of  the  chimney. 
Oo  seeing  die  object  of  hia  affection,  the  en- 
f^tured  musician,  the  rival  of  Castero,  rushed 
towards  it  with  a  cry  of  jnyfnl  surprise.  He 
look  the  instrument  in  his  bands— he  devoured 
>t  with  his  eyes,  and  then,  at  the  summit  of 
pis  felicity,  he  clasped  it  to  his  bosom.  The 
ustrnment  was  perfectly  uninjured,  without 
even  a  mark  of  the  absnrd  injustice  of  its  owner. 


Not  a  crack,  not  a  fissure,  only  the  two  grace, 
folly  shaped  §  §  to  give  vent  to  the  double 
stream  of  sound.  But  is  he  not  the  victim  of 
some  trick  -  has  no  other  Addle  been  Hihstttnl- 
ed  for  the  broken  Siraduarius?  No!— 'lis  his 
own  well-known  fiddle,  outside  and  in  -  the 
same  delicate  proportions,  the  same  elegant 
neck,  and  the  same  swelling  rotundity  of  con- 
tour thai  might  have  made  it  a  model  for  the 
Praxiteles  of  violins.  He  placed  the  instrument 
aeainst  his  shoulder  and  svized  the  bow.  But 
all  of  a  sudden  he  paused  a  cold  perspiration 
bedewed  his  face— his  limbs  could  scarcely 
support  him.   What  if  the  proof  deceives  him? 
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What  if  ;  bat  incertitude  was  intolerable, 

and  be  passed  the  bow  over  the  strings.  Ob 
blessedness!  Frederick  recognised  the  uiieqiial> 
led  tones  of  his  instrament— he  recognized  its 
voice,  so  clear,  so  melting,  and  yet  so  thrilling 
and  profoond, 

"The  ekMim  is  tfw*. 
Life  to  the  dead  relvni)  «l  last. 
And  to  tbe  corpie  a  loiil  has'patt" 

Now,  then,  with  his  fiddle  once  more  restored 
to  him,  with  love  in  his  heart,  and  hatred  also 
lending  its  invigorating  energies,  be  felt  that 
the  future  was  still  before  him,  and  that  Castero 
should  pay  dearty  for  bis  triamph  of  tbe  former 
day 

When  these  transports  had  a  little  subsided 
Frederick  could  reflect  on  the  causes  which' gave 
this  new  turn  to  bis  thoughts  The  defeat  he 
had  sustained  ~  his  insane  anger  against  his 
Straduarius  —  bis  attempt  at  suicide  —  his  meet- 
ing with  tbe  stranger,  and  his  extraordinary  dis- 
appearance amidst  the  waves  of  the  lake. 

But,  witb  tbe  exception  of  the  first  of  these 
Uwidcnts,  bad  any  of  tbem  really  happened  t 
He  could  not  believe  it.  Was  it  not  rather  the 
sport  of  a  deceitful  dream  ?  His  fiddle — he  held 
it  in  his  hands— he  never  could  have  broken  it 
In  fact,  the  beginnins  of  it  all  was  bis  despair 
at  being  beaten,  and  he  was  indebted  to  his 
excited  imagination  for  the  rest  —  the  suicide, 
the  lake,  and  tbe  mysterious  Unknown. 

"That  must  be  it,  he  cried  at  last,  delighted 
at  finding  a  solution  to  the  mystery,  and  walk- 
'  ing  Joyously  up  and  down  his  cbamoer.  "  1  have 
had  a  horrible  dream— a  dream  with  ny  eyes 
open:  that  is  all." 

Two  gentle  t^s  at  the  door  made  him  start ; 
but  the  visitor  was  only  one  of  tbe  brewery 
boys,  who  gave  him  a  letter  from  the  burgo- 
master. 

**  Yoran,  did  you  see  roe  go  out  about  two 
hours  ago?"  asked  Frederick  anxiously. 
"No,  meinbeer,"  said  tbe  boy. 
"And  you  did  not  see  ne  come  in?" 
<*No,  nieinheer." 

*<  That's  all  right,"  said  the  youth,  signing 
for  Yoran  to  retire    "Now,  then,"  he  said, 

there  can  be  no  doubt  whatever  that  it  was 
all  a  dream."  Opening  the  burgomaster's  letter, 
be  ran  Ihroagh  it  in  haste.  The  first  magistrate 
of  Haarlem  informed  Frederick  Katwiogen  that 
he  had  an  important  communication  to  make 
to  him  and  requested  him  to  come  to  his  House. 

The  musician  again  placed  his  lips  on  his  ins- 
tniment,  and  again  pressed  it  gratefully  to  bis 
heart;  and  then  placed  it  with  the  utmost  care 
within  its  beautiful  case,  which  be  covered  with 
a  rich  cloth.  Locking  the  case,  and  looking  at 
it  as  a  mother  might  look  at  die  cradle  oflter 
new-born  baby,  he  betook  himself  to  the  man- 
sion of  Jansen  Pyl. 

That  stately  gentleman  was  luxuriously  re- 
posing in  an  immense  arm-chair,  covered  with 
Hnngjr>'  leather.  Mis  two  elbows  rested  on  the 
anns.  and  enabled  him  to  support  in  his  hands 
the  largest,  the  reddest,  the  laltest  lace  that  had 
ever  oraamented  the  configuration  of  a  Dutch 
fauclionary  before.  Dir.  Jansen  Pylwore  at 
that  moinenl  the  radiant  look  of  sattafactiott 


which  only  a  magistrate  can  as— e  «W  fcck 
conscious  that  he  is  in  the  foil  aoaskiM  tf  lie 
approbation  of  his  sovereign.  His  whole  aiMct 
betrayed  it— the  smile  npoa  bis  Up.  tbe  Uptr 
motion  of  his  feet,  and  the  look  which  beHatW 
from  time  to  time  round  the  rooa,  u  if  to  » 
tisfy  himself  that  his  happiness  was  '^wxailua 
but  a  realty."   But  his  happiness  ittmei  Ur 
from  contagions.   On  his  rignt  band  tbete  n 
a  lovely  creature,  seated  on  a  foolUoal,  vk 
did  not  partake  bis  enjoyment.  Then  was  mm- 
thing  so  sweet  aodso  barnonioos  ioherexfm- 
sion,  that  you  felt  sure  at  once  she  ns  ai  ^mU 
as  she  was  beanUfiil.  There  was  poeuv  *bi 
in  her  dejected  attitude,  and  in  tbe  loag  It^ki 
that  shadowed  her  bine  eyes:  norwasihethm 
diminished  by  the  marble  neck  bent  kiwi)  4t«« 
and  covered  with  long  flowing  locks  af  ik 
richest  brown.   And  the  poetry  was,  fW'<: 
increased  by  the  contrast  offered  by  the  wmv-' 
ing  countenance  of  tbe  giri  to  tbe  nOM 
visage  of  the  plethoric  individual  in  tbe  ctui.  i 
Whilst  the  ambitious  thoughts  of  the  tapi 
master  rose  to  the  regions  inhabited  h«  it 
Stadtholder,  the  poor  girl's  miserable  rdMMl 
returned  npisn  herself.  Her  eyes  wen  ^•■■'i 
with  tears.   It  was  easy  to  see  that  ibi  III 
long  been  their  occupation,  and  thataomeie'* 
sorrow  preyed  upon  the  repose  of  tbelairi 
of  Haurlem. 

It  was  Blaioa,  the  betrothed  of  Frederick, 
tbe  left  of  tbe  burgomaster,  negligently  ~ 
on  the  back  of  the  magistrate's  chur,  wasi 
still  young  in  years,  but  so  wrinkled  and  <a 
worn,  from  study  or  bad  health,  that  be  nil 
have  passed  for  old.  The  man's  expressiia  i 
cold  and  severe;  his  look  proud  and  fisrr: 
language  tovf^  and  harsh.  On  anal}»a(E 
features  yon  conid  easily  make  out  ikatkcl 
prodigious  powers  of  mind,  a  character  iiop'fii 
and  jealons,  and  such  tDdoraitable  pr<^.^ 
might  do  a  mischief  to  any  rival  wno  wi^ 
bold  enough  to  cross  bis  path. 

Now,  we  are  aware  of  one  at  least  who 
the  risk ;  for  tbe  man  was  Lanrenties  C 
Frederick  Katwingen  started  back  on 
the  bnt^omaster's  room.  His  eye  enc 
the  glance  of  Castero,  and  in  the  leek  ■ 
interchanged,  they  felt  that  tb^  were  fl 
between  whom  no  reconciliation  coold  take 
From  Laurcntius,  Frederick  turned  his  ct* 
Maina.  The  sorrowful  altitude  of  ibe  m ' 
would  have  revealed  to  him  all  that  hal 
pened,  if  the  self-satisfied  look  oi  his  rinll 
left  any  thing  to  be  learned.  The  coofM^ 
brow-beat  the  vanquished. 

"  Mr.  Katwingen,  said  die  betgoaasirr. 
berately  weighing  every  word,  »-vo«are«' 
ol  the  high  compliment  paid  by  the  StaJiM 
to  our  city."  *  _ 

"  My  dream  cones  troe,"  tboa|^  fttim 
as  he  bowed  alBrm^vely  to  the  nujisn' 
enquiry. 

"  And  yon  are  also  aware."  pumed  tfc  ■ 
gomaster,    'of  the  Stadlholder  s  wisbn  h 
as  you  are  personally  concerned?'' 
Frederick  bowed  again.  „ 
"Thanhs  to  my  humble  8appIicatioiu."(* 
tinned  Jansen  Pyl,  raising  bis  ei»r«Me» 
with  an  air  of  dignity,  "  our  graciwH  gs**'** 
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has  eondeseeiwled  to  honour  our  good  town  with 
his  uinist  presence  Tor  twenty-four  hours  longer. 
Bet  wmC  ought  to  fill  yon  with  eternal  grati- 
tade  Is  this:  that  he  has  determined  to  hear  yoo 
a  second  lime  when  he  retarns  to^oirow  from 
m^ecting  the  works  at  Shravang.  I  hope  yon 
will  redouble  yoar  efforts,  and  do  all  yon  can 
(0  please  your  illustrious  auditor;  and,  if  any 
thing  is  required  to  stimolate  your  ambition, 
and  add  to  your  endeavours  to  excel,  1  will  add 
this  —  the  hand  of  Maina  will  be  bestowed  on 
the  conqoeror  at  this  second  trial." 

''But,  father]—"  said  the  maiden. 

"It  is  all  settled,"  interrupted  the  burgomaster, 
looking  astonished  at  the  girl's  audacity;  '*yoa 
are  the  reward  1  offer  to  the  protege  of  the 
Stadlholder.  Yon  hear  what  I  say,  gentleneDV 
be  added,  tnmiDg  to  the  rivals. 


"[  shall  certainly  not  miss  the  appoiotmcnt," 
said  Castero,  throwing  back  his  head  proudly. 
*'lf  to-morrow  is  not  as  ^orious  to  me  as  to. 
day  has  been,  I  will  break  my  violin,  and  never 
touch  a  bow  again  as  Inog  as  I  live." 

,,As  for  me,"  said  Frederick,"  if  I  do  not 
make  up  for  the  cbeok  1  unluckily  met  to-day 
by  a  glorious  victory,  I  swear  [  will  reoounco 
the  flatterins  name  my  countrymeu  have  i;iveii 
me,  and  will  hide  my  shame  in  some  foreign 
land  The  Orpheus  of  his  country  roost  have 
no  rival  of  his  fame." 

"To-morrow,  then,"  said  the  burgomaster. 

"To-morrow I"  repeated  the  rivals,  casting  on 
each  other  looks  of  ^roud  defiance. 

To-morrow  1"  whispered  Mtina,  and  buried 
bw  face  in  her  hands. 


Chapter  V. 


I  shall  not  attempt  to  describe  the  strange 
sensations  of  Frederick  on  turning  from  the 
burgomaster's  house.  It  will  have  been  seen 
from  the  glimpses  we  have  had  of  him  already, 
that  be  was  of  a  quick  aod  sensitive  disposition, 
sad  that  the  chance  of  drfeatiBtheu>|^aehing 
strag^e  wonid  sting  him  into  madness.  He 
pictured  to  himself  the  ferocious  joy  of  Castero 
tin  being  declared  ihe  victor  —  the  agony  of 
Plains  —  the  misery  of  his  own  degradation: 
and  there  is  no  doubt  if  the  mysterious  Unknown, 
whose  appearance  he  now  felt  certain  was  no- 
thing but  a  dream,  had  visited  him  in  propria 
ptnond,  that  he  would  have  accepted  bis  terras 
—his  soul  for  triumph  over  his  enemy,  for  the 
possession  of  the  girl  he  lov  d. 

The  morrow  rose  clear  and  cloudless  At  the 
appouted  hoar  Frederick  took  his  Violin,  and 
prepared  to  set  out.  But  just  when  he  was 
opening  the  door,  the  man  io  the  mantle  —  die 
>sne  be  had  seen  the  day  before— stood  before 
hi«. 

**Yon  did  not  expect  to  see  me,"  said  the 
Unknown,  following  Frederick  to  the  end  of 
the  room,  where  be  had  retreated.  **  1  told  voo, 
iKvertbeless,  that  we  should  meet  again,'  he 
added,  placing  himself  face  to  lace  with  the 
un  of  the  brewer. 

"Ilieo  it  was  no  dream,"  murmored  the  youth, 
«bo  appeared  to  have  lost  all  his  resolution. 

Certainly  not,"  returned  the  stranger,  look- 
ing sarcastically  at  Frederick  from  head  to  foot. 
"I  oromised  you  yesterday,  on  the  banks  of 
tbe  lake,  that  yoo  would  find  your  fiddle  uo- 
harmed,  and  that  I  would  enable  you  to  conquer 
yoor  rival.  But  1  don't  feel  that  I  am  bound 
Io  do  any  thing  of  the  kind  for  nothing;  geoe- 
^Miiy  was  never  my  forte,  and  I  have  lived 
joiiji  enoiuh  amonc  the  butchers  of  Holland  to 
■Uttt  on  being  well  paid  for  ev»y  thing  I  do." 

"Who  are  you,  iIwb;  aid  what  is  it  yon 
TCBtV"  enquired  the  Dutch  Orpheus,  in  an  agi* 
tated  voice. 

"Who  am II "  answered  the  man  in  the  mantle, 
^th  all  the  muscles  of  his  face  in  violent  con- 
valsions—  "Who  am  II— I  thought  1  had  told 
yon  yesterday  when  yoo  asked  mo  I  am  your 
master.  What  do  1  want?  1  will  tell  vou. 
But  why  do  you  tremble  so?  you  were  bold 


enough  when  we  met.  1  saw  the  dionght  in 
yoor  heart  —  if  Satan  should  rise  before  me, 
and  promise  me  victoir  over  my  rival  at  the 
price  of  my  soul,  I  would  agree  to  the  condition \" 

"Satanl- i^ouareSatauT"  shrieked  Frederick, 
and  closed  lus  ^es  in  horror. 

**  Didn't  you  find  me  out  on  die  side  of  the 
lake,  when  you  told  me  yoo  would  eiehango 
yoor  salvation  for  years  of  love  and  glor^'. 
Yes,  I  am  that  King  of  Darkness  —  yovr  mas- 
ter t  and  that  of  a  great  part  ol  mankiod.  But, 
come;  the  hour  is  at  hand  —  the  Burgomaster 
and  the  Sudtholder  awaU  «s.  Do  you  accept 
the  offer  I  make  you?" 

After  a  minute's  hesitation,  during  which  his 
features  betrayed  the  force  of  the  intMnal  con- 
test, the  musician  made  his  ehoiee.  He  had  not 
power  to  speidt,  hut  he  raised  his  hand,  and 
was  on  the  point  of  making  the  cross  upon  his 
forehead,  to  guard  him  from  the  tempter,  when 
Satan  perceived  his  intention,  and  seized  his 
arm. 

"  Think  a  little  before  you  discard  me  mtirely," 
he  said,  raising  again  m  the  soul  of  the  musi- 
cian all  the  clouds  of  pride  and  ambition  that 
had  given  him  power  over  it  at  first;  "  look  into 
the  box  where  your  riolin  is  laid,  and  decide 
for  the  last  time." 

F^derick  obeyed  his  tempter,  and  opened  the 
case,  but  uttered  a  cry  of  desperation  when  he 
saw  his  Straduarins  in  the  same  state  of  utter 
ruin  to  which  he  had  reduced  it  before.  The 
neck  separated  from  the  body;  both  faces  shi- 
vered to  fragments — the  ebony  rests,  the  gold- 
headed  stops,  the  bridge,  the  sides— all  a  con- 
fused mass  of  wreck  and  destruction. 

"Frederick!  Fredericl^t"  cried  a  voice  from 
the  brewery— it  was  his  father's. 

*< Frederick!  Frederick  1"  repeated  a  hundred 
voices  under  the  windows — Come  down,  come 
down,  the  Stadtholder  is  impatient  I  Castero 
swears  you  are  afraid  to  face  him." 

Thev  were  his  friends  who  were  u^ing  him 
to  make  haste. 

•'Well?"  enquired  Satan. 

accept  the  bargain.  [  give  yon  my  soul!" 
said  Frederick,  while  his  cheek  gr«w  pale,  and 
his  eve  flawed. ' 

*'  lour  soul  I"  replied  Satan,  with  a  shrug  of 
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iufiDile  disdAin.  "Do  you  think  1  woald  have 
hindered  you  from  Jumping  iolo  the  lake,  if  1 
had  wished  to  get  it?  Do  you  think  that  sui- 
cides  are  not  mine  already?  — '  dudo  by  their 
oym  act,  without  the  formality  of  a  bargain  ? — 
Your  soul ! "  repeated  the  Prince  of  Darkness, 
with  a  sneer;  **1  don't  want  it,  1  assure  you: 
at  least  not  lo-day— I  feel  sure  of'it  whenever 
1  require  it!" 

"My  aoul,  then,  belongs  to  you -my  fate  is 
aeltled  beforehand?"  enquired  Frederick. 

"  You  are  an  arlisle,"  answered  Satan  with 
a  chnckling  laugh,  "and  therefore  are  vain, 
jealous,  proud,  and  full  of  envy,  hatred,  malice, 
and  all  uncbaritableness.  You  perceive  1  shall 
lose  nothing  by  waiting.  No,  no;  'tis  not  your 
own  soul  I  want  —  but  that  of  your  first-born, ' 
that  yon  must  make  over  to  me  this  hourl" 

"What  do  von  want  me  to  do!" 

"Here  is  the  deed,"  said  SaUn,  pulling  a 
parchment  from  under  his  cloak,  on  which  strange 
characters  were  drawn,  and  letten  in  an  nn- 
known  langaage.  " In  pnllingyour name  to  this, 
yon  bind  and  oblige  yourself^  to  let  mt  know 
when  Haioa  is  aboot  to  beeoow  a  mother;  and 


before  the  baptismal  wMer  shall  touch  the  iaCul'i 
brow,  yon  shall  hang  from  the  window  «  mkc 
of  lace  which  shall  have  been  worn  by  Hmm 
at  her  wedding.  One  of  ray  satellites  will  U 
on  the  watch;  he  will  come  and  tell  bm  whea 
the  signal  is  made,  and  —  the  rest  is  my  en 
mSutI  You  will  find  this  agreement  in  you 
fiddle<case." 

"Frederickl  Frederick!  be  quick,  be  qoickr' 
again  shouted  the  father. 

" Frederick  1  Frederick!  Castero  is  boaatiag 
about  your  absence  1 "  cried  the  cheras  of  im- 
patient  friends. 

'*  I  >jCree  I "  cried  the  artiste,  and  afExed  kii 
name.  While  be  was  signing,  the  stranger  maA- 
tered  some  words  of  mysterious  sound,  ofwkidi 
he  did  not  know  the  meaning;  and  iaiaediatelT 
the  pieces  of  the  broken  iastniment  united  thea- 
selves— rests,  bridge,  stops,  &cea,  and  side^  aB 
took  their  proper  places,  and  Ike  sool  el  ihs 
noble  violin  re-entered  Us  musical  prisM,  atths 
moment  when  that  of  the  future  bahj  i^lbiu 
was  sold  to  (he  enemy  of  mankind! 

*•  Now,  then,"  said  Satan,  as  he  sank  b 
the  loor,  "  go  where  ^ry  wntta  thee." 


Cn  AFTER  Yl. 


What  need  is  there  to  tell  the  success  of 
Frederick  Katwingen— bow  he  triumf^ed  over 
Castero,  captivated  the  Stadlbolder,  and  was  the 
pride  of  his  native  town  ?  The  Stadlholder  at- 
tached him  to  his  person,  settled  a  pension  on 
him  of  fifteen  thonsand  florins,  and  treated  him 
as  the  most  cherished  of  his  friends.  The  burgo* 
master  was  delighted  to  gain  so  illuftriou&  a 
son-ia-law,  and  hurried  forward  the  marriage 
with  all  bis  might.  On  the  day  of  the  wedding, 
when  Frederick  was  leading  the  bride  to  church, 
at  the  moment  when  the  party  was  crossing  (be 
market-place,  a  voice  whispered  in  his  ear  — 
"A  piece  of  the  lace  she  will  wear  at  the  ball 
this  evening."  Frederick  recognised  the  voice, 
thoagh  no  one  else  heard  it.  He  turned,  bnt 
saw  nobody.  After  the  ceremony,  the  burgo- 
master handed  the  contract  to  the  bridegroom, 
to  which  the  Stadtholder  had  affixed  his  signa- 
ture. A  present  of  a  hundred  thousand  florins 
from  the  governor  of  the  United  Provinces, 
proved  the  sincerity  of  that  illustrious  person- 
age's friendship,  and  that  his  favour  baa  by  no 
means  iallen  on.  1'he  burgomaster  was  onulons 
of  so  much  generosity,  and  inbrodnced  a  clause 
in  the  contract,  settling  hi8%whole  fortune  on 
his  son-in-law,  in  case  of  Halna's  death. 

Behold,  then,  the  artiste  praised— f<6ted— and 
happy.  Possessed  of  the  wife  he  loved  —  rich 
— honoured- — what  more  had  he  to  hope  than 
that  these  advantages  should  be  continued  him? 
Castero  was  tme  to  his  word  —  reduced  his 
violin  to  powder,  acknowledged  Frederick's  su- 
periority, and  betook  himself  to  higher  pursuits, 
which  ended  in  the  great  discovery  of  printing. 

The  Dutch  Orpheus  is  freed  from  the  annov- 
ance  of  a  rival.  Be  reigns,  by  the  divine  right 
of  his  violin,  the  undbturbed  monarch  of  bis 
native  plains.  His  name  is  prmounced  wiUi 
enthusiasm  from  one  flat  end  of  Holland  to 
the  other.  In  the  S|Jendour  of  his  triumphal 
condhion,  he  has  forgotten  his  conpnct  with 


Beelaebub;  but  Haina  reminded  him  of  it  see 
day,  when  she  told  him  be  was  ^««t  to  be- 
come a  father. 

A  father!  -hal-Frederickl  That  word  wbick 
brings  so^  rapture  to  the  newly  married  coi^ 

—  which  presents  such  radiant  visions  of  a> 
future  —  that  word  freezes  the  heart  ef  (be 
artistey  and  stops  the  blood  in  his  veins. 

It  is  only  now  when  Maina  is  so  ha^y  Ait 
he  knows  the  enormity  of  his  fanlL 

He  is  about  to  be  a  father -and  he— be&n- 
hand— basely,  cowardly  —  has  sold  the  soil  vf 
his  son  who  is  yet  unborn— before  itcanihake 
off  the  taint  of  original  sin.  Shaael  shamet  m 
(he  proud  in  heart  who  has  yielded  to  the  vein 
of  the  tempter— to  the  wretch  who,  for  a  IMi 
miserable  glory,  has  shut  the  gates  of  mcicy 
on  hb  own  child — diamel  shame! 

If  Satan  would  consent  to  an  exchange  —  i 

—  but  no  —  'tis  impossible.  .  The  arcbaaeel 
fallen  "  had  explained  himself  too  cleariy  — 
hope !  no  hope  f  From  that  hour  there  m  m 
rest,  no  happiness  for  the  prol^  of  the  SlaJl* 
holder— sleep  fled  from  his  eyelids,  he  was  pv- 
sued  by  perpetual  remorse,  and  in  the  agewes 
ofhis  heart  deserted  thennptial  bed:  while  ligM 
dreams  settled  on  Bialna's  spirit,  and  wove  bript 
cbaplets  for  the  future,  he  wandered  into  ibe 
midnight  fields^across  the  canals— any  wbire, 
in  short,  where  he  fancied  he  could  proeon 
furgetfulness;  bnt  solitude  made  him  only  M 
his  misery  the  more.  How  often  he  thouhi  of 
going  to  the  gloomy  lake  where  he  had  int 
encountered  the  Unknown!  How  often  bedeto^ 
mined  to  complete  the  reaolnlion  he  had  ftrvH 
on  the  day  of  Gastero's  triumph!  Bat  Sim 
had  said  to  him,  '*The  suicide  ta  condeaaed- 
irrevocably  cmideauied;"  and  the coademnaiiM 
of  which  ke  would  be  snre,  would  not  brisx  *  I 
ransom  for  his  firat-bom.  | 

The  faul  time  draws  on  —  in  a  few  wm*"  J 
■Bore  Halna  will  he  a  mother.  Fredwiok.  bj  , 
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aoM  ioTiailde  unpdse,  hts  cbiMeD  from  Miutng 
ibe  Ums  of  lus  wife  a  rich  Heeblin»  which  she 
wore  roaad  her  neck  on  her  wedding-day.  It 
is  now  to  be  the  diabolic  utaDdard,  aud  he  goes 
with  it  towards  the  door  of  his  house,  pensive 
Md  sad.  When  be  got  to  the  threshold  he  stopped 
—  be  raised  bis  eyes  to  heaven,  and  from  his 
Heart  and  from  his  lips,  there  gushed  oat  prayers, 
vtra,  deep,  sincere  — the  first  for  many  yeara.< 
A  ny  of  light  has  msbed  into  his  soul.  He 
nlteredacry  ofioy;  he  dashed  across  the  street 
iato  Ibe  iiei^boartDg  ehprohj  he  dipped  the 
bee  iato  the  basin  of  consecrated  water,  and 
retomtd  idunediately  to  hang  it  at  the  door  of 
his  apartnent. 

At  that  raomeot  Matna  gave  birth  to  a  son, 
ud  Satan  rushed  impatiently  to  claim  hts  ex- 
pected prey.  But  the  tompter  was  unprepared 
for  the  trap  that  was  laid  lor  him.  On  placing 
bis  fool  on  the  first  step  of  the  stair,  he  found 
hittself  pushed  back  by  a  aoperior  power.  The 
Mecblin,  dripping  with  hnly  water,  had  amazing 
effect  It  waagturaiaa  of  the  honse,  and  protected 
tbeenliaace  against  the  fallen  angel.  Satan  strove 
axtin  and  again;  bat  was  always  repulsed. 
There  rises  now  an  impenetrable  barrier  between 
him  and  the  innocent  being  be  had  destined  for 
bis  victim.  Forced  by  the  pions  stratagem  of 
Frederick  Katwingen  to  give  up  his  purpose,  he 
roamed  all  nigbt  round  the  house  like  aroarii^ 
lion,  bellowing  in  a  most  awful  manner. 

In  the  moming,  when  they  wrqit  up  the  babe 


in  the  preciona  lace  to  carry  him  to  bebqitiaed, 
they  perceived  that  it  had  oeen  torn  in  several 
places.  The  holes  showed  the  delmnination 
with  which  Satan  had  tried  to  force  a  passage. 
The  enemy  of  mankind  had  not  retreated  with- 
out leaving  the  mark  of  his  talons  on  the  lace. 

On  coming  back  from  church,  Frederick  ran 
to  his  fiddle;  and  found  in  a  corner  of  the  case 
the  deed  of  compact  he  had  signed.  With  what 
joy  he  tossed  it  into  the  fire,  and  heard  it  go 
crackling  up  the  chimney! 

All  was  over  now;  Satan  was  completely 
floored.  He  confessed,  by  giving  ap  the  con- 
tract,  that  he  had  no  further  right  on  the  soul 
of  the  newly  born,  when  once  it  had  been  puri- 
fied by  the  waters  of  baptism.  The  father  had 
recovered  the  seal  which  the  musician  had  bar* 
tered  away!  Since  that  time,  whenever  a  young 
woman  in  Haarlem  is  about  to  become  a  mother, 
the  husband  never  fails  to  hang  at  the  door  the 
richest  pieces  of  lace  he  can  find  in  her  trous- 
seau. That  standard  bids  defiance  to  the  evil 
one,  and  recalls  the  noble  victory  won  over  the 
prince  of  darkness  by  Frederick  Katwingen, 
sumamed  the  Dutch  Orphens.  And  that  is  the 
reason  that,  in  passing  throagh  Haarlem,  the 
visitor  sees  little  frames  suspended  from  certain 
houses,  ornamented  with  squares  of  Mechlin, 
or  Valenciennes,  or  Brussels  point.  And  that 
is  the  reason  that,  when  he  asks  an  explanation 
of  the  singular  eastern,  he  gets  only  the  one  short 
anvarying  answer —"These  are  the  Devil's  FriUsI" 


IRISH 

TiK  happy  onion  of  poetry  and  masic  in  those 
6nc  "Irish  Melodies"  with  which  the  names 
of  Moore  and  Stephenson  are  so  well  associat- 
ed, has  procured  a  welcome  for  Irish  songs 
vberever  a  taste  for  poetry  and  music  exists. 
These  melodies  have  found  their  way  all  over 
the  world.  Moore  has  done  his  coantry  good 
service  by  showing  that  there  was  at  least  some- 
thing  national  in  Ireland  worthy  of  adraira-' 
tioo;  in^ed,  no  one  has  so  pleasingly  exhibited 
(be  finer  shades  of  sentiment  and  feeling  which 
are  mingled  like  "threads  of  gold  in  cloth  of 
frieie,"  in  the  eccentric  national  character  of 
bis  countrymen.  There  is,  truly,  something  of 
ibe  old  spirit  of  chivalry  still  in  the  Irish  cha- 
racter;  in  its  gallantry  and  dashing  courage ;  in 
its  'ardent  patriotism  and  overflowing  hospitality ; 
aod  something  even  romantic  in  its  strange  com- 
biaaiioBS  of  wit  and  pathos,  exaberant  animal 
spirits  with  deep  melancholy,  which  could  not, 
periu^,  find  a  more  appropriate  voice  than  in 
Ae  melodies.  This  may  be  one  of  the  causes 
why  die  "ould  music"  finds  an  echo  in  every 
Irish  heart;  while  the  associations  connected 
with  every  melody,  the  lively  air,  as  well  as 
the  monrnfal  strain,  link  them  inseparably  to 
the  green  isle.  They  are  in  every  sense  national, 

Sugs  in  Ireland  have  long  been  the  only 
popajor  literature.  The  peasantry,  even  down 
lo  the  very  moment  we  are  now  writing,  have 
really  no  ether  kind  of  lilerafare.  From  the 
tune  of  Spenser,  and  before  his  time,  to  this 
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day,  songs  and  ballads  have  formed  the  only 
literature  by  which  events  of  local  or  national 
importance  have  been  recorded  by  the  people, 
aaa  their  own  minds  and  passions  Drought  under 
the  influence  of  anything  partaking  of  the  at- 
tributes of  fancy  and  imagination.  Nothing  af- 
fecting the  condition  of  the  peasantry  is  allowed 
to  pass  without  becoming  the  bnrtlien  of  some 
rough  ballad ;  which,  being  in  due  course  chant- 
ed on  market-day  in  the  country  town,  soon 
finds  its  way  to  the  shebeen-shop  and  the  cabin. 
It  may  surprise  onr  English  reader  to  learn 
that  there  is  a  class  of  peftons  in  Ireland,  who 
live  in  a  state  of  comparative  luxury,  and  exer- 
cise no  inconsiderable  influence  as  "wandering 
minstrelsy"  tbo  vocal  publishers  of  such  new 
songs,  at  all  the  wakes,  fairs,  patons,  and  mar* 
riages  in  the  coantry;  and  who,  preserving,  by 
thor  fiddles,  or  thetr  bagpipes,  the  "ould  mu- 
sic" procure  for  Hiemselves  a  welcome  where 
ever  they  please  to  go.  The  poetry  of  these 
popular  songs  is  altogether  below  criticism,  or 
even  description;  aiid  yet,  oecasionallv— parti- 
cularly before  the  Union— some  pens  of  no  little 
celebrity  condescended  to  throw  ofi*  a  few 
verses.  Who  does  not  remember  the  story  of  poor 
Goldsmith,  in  his  extremity,  while  living  in 
Dublin,  aod  when  "a  handful  of  peas,  given  to 
him  by  a  servant-^,  was  a  luxury  to  him, 
sitting  down,  and  vrritin^  street-bsJIads,  for 
which  he  obtained  five  shillings  eadi  from  dM 
printer  of  die  dying  speeches!" 
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Moore,  in  his  beaotUol  neladie^  bu  followed 
the  practice  of  all  Irish  bards  in  making  his 
verses  the  memorials  of  interesting,  though  ofteo 
mournful  events  in  his  conntry's  history.  Thus, 
"Rieh  and  rart  were  the  atou  tkt  wore,"  it 
a  poetic  version  of  the  fable  which  tells  as  of 
^e  domestic  tranquillity  of  the  coaotry,  when 
a  youns  tady  of  surpassing  loveliness  could 
travel  ibrough  every  part  unattended  and  aloue. 
without  insult  or  injury,  even  though,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  gems  she  wore,  she  carried  with 
her  "a  pure  gold  ring  on  asnow-white  wand." 
It  is  a  pity  such  a  stoiy  should  be  lahulous; 
bat,  as  Moore  himself  remarks,  in  his  elaborate 
history,  some  legend  of  this  hind  is  current  ui 
every  country:  and  of  our  own  Alfred  it  is 
said,  poeticalfyj  that  he  caused  such  veaeratiMt 
to  be  felt  for  law  and  justice,  that  a  pilgrim 
(like  the  maiden  with  the  snow-white  wuul,) 
traversed  the  country  with  gold  and  jewels, 
witbont  protection,  and  withuot  ntolestation. 
AnoUier  m^ody,  "  The  vaUey  laif  mUmg  before 
me,"  refers  to  an  event  having  anfortonaiely, 
a  better  foondation  in  fact.  It  records  the  sor- 
rows  of  King  O'Roarke,  what  be  discovered 
that  Us  wife  bad  proved  anUdiful  tm  event 
that  led  to  the  memorable  first  invasiim  of  lre< 
Und  by  the  English,  as  allies  of  the  seducer, 
who  sought  their  aid  when  justly  expelled  his 
country.  "  The  harp  thai  once  tkroui/h  Tata's 
kail*"  (set  to  the  beaoiiful  air  of  "Molly  As- 
tore");  "The  Minstrel  bov;" ind^'Tke  Legacy.^ 
are  songs  of  the  days  when  poetry  and  music 
ruled  the  country;  when  the  bards  were  almost 
worshipped,  and  when  ihey  led  on  and  inspired 
the  troops  in  battle,  and  recorded  their  achieve- 
ments and  praises  if  they  fell.  Those  exquisite 
*  songs,  "OA  /  breathe  not  ki$  nameT  and  "d'Ae 
f«  far  from  the  land  where  her  loved  hero  sleeps," 
record  afflicting  stories  of  Irish  patriotism  and 
affection;  the  first  referring  to  the  well-known 
history  of  the  unfortunate  Ejnmett,  the  yoong 
and  enthusiastic,  but  fatallv  mistaken,  patriot, 
who  died  on  the  scaffold  tor  his  onsuecessful 
attempt  at  rebellion  in  1803;  and  the  second 
recording  the  melancholy  iate  ofihe}ounglady 
who  loved,  and  died  for  him,  a  short  tim«  after 
his  execution,  broken-hearted  I  ^ashiogioo  Ir^ 
ving  had  made  diis  touching  incident  the  subject 
of  one  of  his  most  beautiful  and  affecting  tales. 
Of  the  first  melody  it  has  been  truly  oluerved, 
that  perhaps  such  another  song  is  not  to  b« 
found  in  the  language. 

We  have  given  this  cursory  notice  of  one 
or  two  of  Moore's  delightful  melodies  for  the 
purpose  of  showing  what  a  ftind  of  interesting 
associations  is  connected  merely  with  this  single 
portion  ui  Irish  soagi  bat,  if  we  extend  our  in- 
qoiries  to  the  circumstaoces  attending  the  com 
position  of  the  Miujc,  we  meet  with  incidents 
stUI  more  interesting.  Ireland  has  always  pos- 
sMsed  a  Aud  of  national  music.  If  we  can 
rely  on  the  antboritv  of  national  antiquaries, 
the  art  was  cultivatea,  and  reached  a  vei^  high 
degree  of  perfection  there,  long  before  its'  ru- 
diments were  known  to  the  other  nations  of 
Europe,  and  even  before  the  invention  of  mu- 
sical notes.  At  that  eariy  period  a  raceofmra, 
wUed  "The  Borday"  exiMetl  is  (be  eoootiy,  si- 
milar  to  the  Draids  m  ear  vwa.  they  wwa 


a  distinct  and  highly  privil^ed  class,  imritr 
to  the  nobility,  and  possessing  greater  ■■•■(■(« 
than  even  the  petnr  kings  of  the  various  fn- 
vinces.  Like  the  Droids,  they  were  poets  m4 
historians,  as  well  as  priests,  of  the  idsUii^ 
which  then  prevailed;  and  their  skill  ia  nwe 
was  unrivaled.  On  the  introduction  ofCfaratis- 
nity,  and  the  destrnction  of  the  Psm  fera  af 
worship,  the  bards,  of  course,  lost  their  power 
and  importance  as  priests ;  but  they  sppcsr  lo 
have  retained  eonsidmble  inSuence  with  dw 
people  as  poets  and.minMtels;  and,  tiH  ens 
comparatively  modera  times,  every  oM  Iriib 
lamily  maintained  its  ''minstrel,"  who  was  at- 
ways  regarded  as  one  of  the  nMMt  importml 
persons  of  the  household.  To  these  baros,  ai4 
their  descendants,  Ireland  is  said  to  be  iadetacd 
for  all  those  beautiful  melodies  of  which  we 
have  spoken,  and  which,  accordiK  to  Mr.  WaU 
her  (in  his  essay  on  tlie  Irish  bards),  mt 
have  been  preserved  for  centuries  by  the  ev 
alone,  before  the  introdoction  of  musical  asia. 

The  legends  referring  ca  tbe  compositiM  af 
many  of  the  airs  are  extremelv  interesti^  ttl 
afford  OS  a  good  insight  into  the  state  •riHa> 
Bcrs  in  Ireland  in  former  days.  There  »  •§> 
air,  of  which  the  words  have  also  ben  mc- 
served,  which  deserves  particular  notice,  ii  ■> 
the  love.8oag  called  "  Eiteen-a-Hoon,"  the  wi- 
ginal  of  Moore's  melody,  **£rin.  the  smUe  m4 
the  tear  in  thine  eye'  :  hut,  in  paging  ah»- 
gether  the  subject  of  the  song,  we  denotthiak 
he  has  acted  with  his  usual  good  taste,  tbe 
original  stoiv  being,  perhaps,  one  of  the  suit 
touching  and  heautiful  of  its  kind,  and  so  si^k 
and  unaffected  that  it  carries  with  it  almoii  a 
oonvictton  of  its  troth.  The  story  isas  foDowiN- 

Carol  O'Daly,  a  man  of  much  conseqvsKC 
in  Connaught,  was  one  of  the  most  accompKM 
gentlemen  of  his  time,  and  partirulariy  eicelM 
in  poetTv  and  music.  He  paid  his  addresses  ta 
Ellen,  the  daughter  of  a  chieftain,  named  Ca- 
vanagh,  a  lovely  and  amiable  young  lady,  vh* 
warmly  returnfcd  his  affection:  but,  herfrio't 
disapproving  of  the  connexion.  O'Dalv  was  eb- 
liged  to  leave  the  country  to  avoid  ■eiwiil 
tiynty;  and  they  availed  themselves  or  hit  ab- 
sence to  impress  on  the  mind  of  Ellen  a  beM 
of  his  falsehood,  and  of  his  having  gone  to  ba 
married  tb  another.  After  some  time,  the^  (m- 
vailed  on  hertoconsenttomarryarivalofO  wly, 
and  the  day  was  fixed  for  the  nuptials;  but  n 
the  evening  preceding  her  lover  relumed,  aa4, 
being  informed  of  tbe  intended  marriage,  wiisi 
the  lirst  impression  of  his  feelings,  he  soegM 
a  wild  and  sequestered  spot  on  the  sea  Avn, 
where,  inspired  by  love,  becomposed  the  metodj'. 
which  remains  to  this  day  an  eijnisite  meM* 
rial  of  his  skill  and  sensibility.  Disguised  si « 
harper,  he  gained  access  tiie  next  day 

crowd  that  thronged  to  the  wedding:  >« 
it  happened  thai  he  was  called  upon  bv  £n«a> 
who  did  not  recosnise  him  under  his  atsg«fc< 
lo  exhibit  his  skill  in  music,  and  perioim  »••■ 
thing  appropriate  for  the  occasion.  It  was  ibN> 
touching  his  harp  with  all  the  padhetie  smk> 
bility  which  the  interesting  occasiM  iiupii*^ 
he  infused  his  own  feelings  nto  the  soeg  be 
bad  composed,  and  addrened  Us  miMnss  ■ 
Ae  nMlody  since  ftmiliuly  known  ns. 
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"KILBBir-A-ROONl* 

"ni  lOTc  ihee  Brenoore, 
111  bleu  tbe«  o'er  aad  o'«r, 
Oh!  for  thy  »ke  Til  iretd 
Where  the  plaini  or  Majro  ipread, 
Bf  Hope  tlill  fondly  led, 

Eile«B-a-Koon  t 

"Ok!  hQW  Buy  I  gain  tfaee? 
ikMU  tnKOag  mtertalB  tbest 
I  woold  rufc  tbe  world  wide, 
WIA  l«f  e  alwe  to  (irido, 
T«  wta  ikM  for  njr  bride, 

KllMB-i-Booa ! 

"TbCM,  wilt  Hmo  come  &way? 
Ob!  wlU  tboa  comp  or  stiy? 
Oh,  jm!  oh,  jtmI  with  Am 
I  will  waader  hr  and  free. 
Awl  thy  only  lora  aball  be, 

Eileeo-B-Boon ! 

"  A  b— drad  lhaasud  wtleanoa, . 
Cantfa  mm  fmUla^ 

Oht  waleoM  mnwal 
With  wtlcwaa  yM  ii  itan, 
TIU  ton  aad  lUa  an  far, 

Bileeo-t-Komr 

Hie  song  wodoccd  tH  (be  effect  the  miiutrel 
koped  for.  His  mbtrass  sood  felt  that  she  wu 
penoMlly  addressed  ia  the  opeaiog  verses ;  and 
in  answer  to  his  inqoiry  if  she  would  escape 
with  him,  or,  in  the  sweet  idiom  of  the  old 
song,  *<Wilt  thou  stay,  or  wilt  thou  come  with 
me,  Efkeo-a-Roon  ? "  she  answered  at  once  in 
the  affirmative;  od  which,  in  an  ecstasy  of  de- 
light, lie  burst  forth  with  Cead  mille  failte  !*' 
(a  hundred  thonsand  welcomesi)— the  now  fa- 
■riUar  expression  of  Irish  hospitality,  which  is 
lakes  from  this  song.  The  story  concludes  with 
the  assurance  that  such  love  was  well  rewarded, 
and  that  Ellen  escaped  with  her  lover  that  very 
niihL 

The  air  of  the  song  is  more  commonly  known 
u  '*Ao6ift  Adair,"  and  it  is  generally  spoken 

I  of  as  a  Scotch  melody,  though  there  is  internal 
evidence  of  its  Irish  origin.  Robin  Adair  him- 
self was  an  Irish  gentleman,  the  ancestor  of 
Viscount  Holesworth,  reaidiog  at  Holly  Park, 
IB  the  county  of  Wicklow,  aod,  early  in  the 
U9t  centary^  was  a  member  of  the  Irish  par- 
jiuient.  Handel  said  "  he  would  rather  have 
beea  the  composer  a(EUf«n^-Roon  Uian  of  many 
ef  his  most  admired  productions:"  and  Barns, 

:  (he  poet^  writing  to  his  pid»lisher,  Thompson, 

*  The  temi  "  Eileen-n-Anon"  Is  one  vf  those 
Mdearing  expfeitsionK  of  fflndneRi*  with  which  the 
Irirt  languaite  aboonda.  The  above  vernlon  of  the 
■*>V  is  by  Mr.  Thomas  Furlong.  There  Is'  another 
biaalaiton  by  a  bard  of  the  sevetiteenth  century, 
'at  it  ia  nut  equal  to  the  above,  althoagh  there 
•m  a  few  lines  in  it  very  pleasingly  expressed. 

"To  ralleyt  freen  I'll  ttrsy  with  thee, 
By  Bnra'ring  tVk  aad  wblap'riog  tree; 
Tha  bird*  wUI  onr  wild  ninttrda  be. 
HcafM  beana  in  all  thhaa  tya, 
^otlan  (tar  af  ■odiaty. 
Bra  1  4ae«ln  ikaa  aay  I  4ia, 
Bllaaa-a-BMB! 


who  retpiested  him  to  give  it  "a  Scotch  dress," 
says,  '*!  have  met  with  a  muaioal  Highlander, 
who  asmres  me  that  he  well  remembers  his 
mother  singing  Gaelic  songs  to  the  airs  of  both 
Siieett-a-Roon  and  MoUy  Aslorel  But  the  wan- 
dering minstrels,  harpers,  aad  pipers  used  to 
go  frcqnently  errant  thronah  the  wilds  of  both 
Scotland  and  Ireland,  ana  so  some  favourite 
airs  might  be  common  to  both. "  Such  of  our 
fair  readers  as  are  not  ashamed  to  stag  an  old  song, 
will  find  ''Eileen-a-Roon,"  played  with  iis  ac- 
eompaniment,  as  arnnged  for  Robin  Adair," 
an  agree^le  novdiv. 

After  '*  £ileen-a-Koon, "  one  of  the  prettiest 
Irish  love^ngs  we  remember  to  have  met  widi 
is  the  following,  in  which,  if  (he  imagery  is 
warmly  coloured,  it  is  onlv  in  keeping  with 
this  national  gallantry, — and  we  dare  say  the 
"girleen"  to  whom  it  was  addressed  found  no 
fault  with  it  on  this  account.  We  met  with  it 
in  a  tourist's  collection,  and  have  taken  the 
liberty  of  calling  it,  after  its  author, 

"PATRICK  LIHOKirS  TALBBTIMB. 

"Oh!  hirer  Iban  the  moaotain  mow, 
When  o'er  it  North's  pure  breeiea  blawl 
In  all  it)  dassUng  lustre  dresi, 
Far  porer,  Mfter  is  thy  breasL 

"With  Mflea'd  Ira,  fa^erid  Uoad 
Poars  throafh  thy  fraana  Us  geaeraw  loeii 
Rich  la  tby  anra  vein*  It  Sowa, 
Bright  la  thy  blaahfaig  cbeek  it  gigwtl 

"See  how  the  iwan,  presmaptaoos,  atriras 
Where  glowing  ini|}esty  rerires, 
With  proud  contention  to  bespeak 
The  soft  dontlnioa  of  that  cheek. 

"Beaealfc  it,  mn,  wHh  aabtia  haed, 
SoMM  rote  by  ilaalUi  lU  leaf  coavayad; 
To  abed  Ita  bright  aad  beauteous  dye, 
Aad  sUH  the  rarytav  Uoaa  iavply. 

*'Tbe  tresMt  of  tty  sUhen  hair. 

As  enrUiig  mku,  are  soft  and  fhir; 
Bright  wiring  o'er  thy  graceful  neck. 
It*  pare  aad  tender  laow  to  deck. 

"Palia  of  mf  haaill  dear  MMrea  of  eara, 
Strim  lifhs,  aad  lare-hraalked  tswsI 
Sweeter  than  when,  Ihnmgb  Hanlad  ati^ 
fiay  blooBi  the  apple-bnaghsl 

"With  tbM  ao  days  can  winter  sam, 
Xor  Frost  nor  blait  can  chill; 
Tboo  the  hR  braeie,  tka  cheering  beaai. 
That  keep!  tt  anmier  still  t" 

Irish  songs  are  always  characteristic  If  y«ti 
.want  love-songs,  where  will  you  find  such 
touching  melodies  as  those  where  the  "minor 
third"  IS  so  invariably  employed  to  produce  its 
pleasing  melancholy  ?  If  you  want  wit  and  ha- 
roonr,  call  to  remembrance  the  way  ia  which 
poor  Power  used  to  sing  "The  Groves  of  Blar- 
ney;" and,  for  convivial,  real  Bacchaaaliaa 
songs,  it  would  be  contrary  to  all  experience, 
if  those  who  understand  so  well  the  virtues  of 
the  bottle  could  not  celebrate  them  in  becom- 
ing strains.  Here,  indeed,  Irish  minstrels  of  every 
deg^  an  "  each  of  (hem  a  Uu. "  We  will 
give  an  example  of  the  kind  or  verse  iriiich 
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the  older  bards— <*  the  vagaboiie  iliymen,"  as 
tbey  are  called  by  tbe  poet  Spenser,  —  could 
produce,  when  inspired  by  a  spirit  more  potent 
Tor  many  of  them  than  even  love  itself.  It  is  a 
good  s^iiecimen  of  ibe  dashing  spirit,  humour, 
and  satire  which  were  frequently  united  iu  their 
Bacchanalian  effusions;  and  its  very  title.  "In 
praise  of  Drmkennesx,"  shows  that,  at  least, 
some  portion  of  "Hibemiui  modesty"  was 
mingleo  with  (he  rest.  At  a  time  when  the  good 
people  of  the  Sister  Ide  seem  ao  resolutely  de- 
termined on  altogether  extinguishing  this  ancient 
virtue  of  their  forefathers,  it  will  be  amusing 
to  bear  what  can  be  said  on  its  behalf  by  one 
who  was  evidently  a  sincere  devotee. 

The  song,  or  ode,  (for  it  was  most  probably 
sung  to  the  harp,)  is  very  ancient,  and,  like 
others  of  its  class,  was  composed  bv  one  of 
the  drunken  poets  of  the  middle  or  latter  end 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  at  which  period  Ire- 
land was  overrun  with  a  race  of  "waadoring 
gentlemen,"  as  they  were  termed,  whose  most 
prominent  qualities  are  said  to  have  been  idle- 
ness, intemperance,  and  "an  ability  to  make 
satirical  songs."  These  persons,  known  fami- 
liarly by  the  name  of  "bucks,"  were  generally 
the  immediate  descendants  of  the  beads  of  an- 
cient families,  whuse  estates  had  been  confis- 
cated for  taking  part  in  (he  continual  rebelliuos 
which  distracted  the  counby.o  Dispossessed 
of  their  estates,  but  not  banished,  tney  wan- 
dered about  from  place  to  place,  subsisting  on 
the  hospitality  of  ueir  friends,  and  the  peasant- 
ry, by  whom  they  were  held  in  high  respect, 
and  endeavouring  to  keep  alive  the  nalional 
feelings  of  animosity  for  their  English  despoiU 
ers,  oy  writins  rebellious  and  satirical  songs, 
of  which  numbers  have  been  preserved,  and 
are  still  sung  bv  the  Irish  peasantry.  These 
"wandering  gentlemen"  were  considered  so 
formidable  by  the  legislature,  that,  even  during 
the  rei^  of  Charles  tbe  First,  when  there  was 
little  tune  to  atiend  to  anch  matters,  an  act 

*Bfr.  Croftott  Croker  menUena  an  affMUaff  bi- 
eMent  eonneeted  witli  thiit  subject  when  refsirhif 
to  tbe  niafortunes  of  the  "  onld  family  of  the  Mae 
Cartbya,  The  Bxtotlng  proprietor  of  the  forfeited 
estates  of  this  family,  observed  one  eventng  In  bis 
demesne  an  aged  man  titretcbed  at  tbe  fool  of  an 
old  tre«,  'sobbing  as  If  bis  heart  woold  break.' 
On  expressing  sympathy,  and  inquiring  tbe  cause 
of  SBCb  excessive  grief,  he  received  tlilx  answer, 
'I  am  Hao-Cartby!  nnn  tbe  poaiwssor  of  ihut 
castle  and  these  broad  lands.  TUs  tree  [  planted, 
and  I  have  retamed  to  water  it  with  my  tears. 
Ts-Borrsw  I  sail  fsr  Spain,  where  I  have  been 
an  exile  and  an  outlaw  since  the  Revolnllon.  To^ 
nigbt,  for  the  last  time,  1  bid  farewell  to  the  place 
of  my  birth,  and  tbe  home  of  my  ancestors. ' "  We 
may  easily  nnderstand,  from  soch  liutanees  as 
this,  the  cause  of  the  bitter  hate  which  the  aaotent 
Irish  entertained  for  tbe  Saxnn — "  the  Sassanagkt" 
One  of  Ibe  "  bncks "  above  referred  to  has  left  as 
the  foUowlBg  specimen  of  his  natlsBalltjr  and 
peetry.— 

'*Whli  SH  of  BniWA  nw«  all  MendsUp  shmi; 
For,  IT  jam  doi'l,  yon  II  tarely  be  udont 
Hs  H  He  ia         to  rata  Ibee  wbca  be  can— 
Bach  Is  the  Irlenddilp  of  an  EsgUibauM. " 


was  passed,  by  which  it  was  |enacted  "dat 

any  person,  not  having  means  of  support,  vho 
shall  walk  up  and  down  the  country  with  fu- 
terers,  kindred,  or  retinue,  with  one  grey- 
hound or  more,  and  exact  meat  and  drink,  or 
crave  help  in  such  sort  as  poor  people  dare 
not  to  deny,  for  fear  of  some  Mctmdalout  rkfm 
or  song  to  be  made  upon  them,  such  a  peraoa 
may  be  bound  to  loyalty  and  aUeKiance,  and 
committed  till  bond  given  with  gooc  snieties." 
(lOth  and  11th  Chaa.  1.  c.  16.)  To  one  of  the 
race  thus  proaerihed  we  are  indebted  fer  Uk 
following 

"ODB  IK  PRAISB  OT  DRUHKERHESS ! 

"Oh!  DrankeuMs!  sponte  beloved,  whsrt  dsn  list 

■tray? 

Here,  in  Ihy  absence,  itapidly  I  pine; 
For,  flace  we  partfd  Ibi*  time  ytsterday. 

Obi  many  a  black  and  bitter  Ikoaght  was  mim'.' 
1  wedded  thee  att  fredy  and  UghMwarlsd, 

Bre  1  had  isHd  sfia  Is  my  twsMk  ywr-, 
I  Uk«d  tke«,-fiir  each  agly  ear*  departed, 

Back  big  btae-dvrB  lew  of  when  thsa  wart  Mr. 
I  rsw'd  all  eoHlaaejr,  and  kspt  sqr  t«w; 
Bat  ah  I  swaM  ^oase,  iriwi  sIgaHes  it  nowf 

"WM»  H  Ikf  range,  bat  greater  Stat  thy  power, 
A  wofber  of  wild  wonder*,  tmv,  ttsn  art; 
Strange  are  thy  ttttk*  tn  that  nost  merry  bov. 

Wkea  Ike  (Ul  cap  etmet  forth  to  cteer  Iks  hat, 
Ob!  many  a  mbaele  bait  Ihoa  effected. 
When  JoUy  oaes  at  table  wefo  colected! 

'*Cbaagwi  by  thy  tooA,  the  paor  qntte  rich  Uam, 
Tbe  low  gtt  lofty,  aad  ibe  linid  bold ; 
Crippte*  gel  legal  ipeccb  bants  up«n  Ike  dwb! 

And  yontb  and  rlgoor  bleif  the  weak  aad  M\ 
Tbe  taile  of  Joy  aleals  o'er  tbe  face  of  troabte. 
And  Ei>lh«  with  hardly  half  an  eye  mo  dodUt 
Erea  old,  hell-daring,  wealker-beatea  naaan, 
When  moved  by  thee.  In  grace  become  begiaam! 

"UUIe  thou  beedett  where  thy  head  is  Uid: 

To  Ibee  tbe  bog  Is  as  tbe  bed  of  dowa; 
Little  Ihon  niadest  bow  thy  clothes  are  ■ad^ 

Small  tboagkt  hast  thoa  of  cloak,  or  cap,  or  |m; 
For  polnit  of  fom  (hoa  care*t  not  a  pin, 
But  at  the  chteaey  wsnldst  as  soon  coaw  in, 

Ayl  Jnst  at  soon  as  at  Ike  opening  doer. 

Tks  petting  storm  may  dreaek  Htee  o'er  aad  sVr. 
Tke  Horn,  tks  snow,  the  hdl  arwmd  may  M,- 
Siill,  mil,  my  fearless  ipeaie,  thsa  sidlest  at  On 
ail!"* 

WiU)  one  or  two  illostntlons  on  the  sohject 
of  the  ode,  we  must  conclude,  Tbe  practice, 
satirized  by  the  bard,  of  allowing  cbudrea  u 
become  innred  to  habits  of  inlempcrance  "eie 
they  bad  counted  even  to  their  tnelllh  year," 
may  astonish  a  sober  Englishman,  who  ioei 
not  "take  his  punch  after  dinner."  But,  a»u 
Irish  gentleman  once  obser\'ed  to  os,  "How 
would  a  man  ever  be  able  to  take  his  tkRC 
or  fonr«nd-twenty  tumblers  of  panch  at  a  «>- 

»We  eaaaat  aCisrd  apace  ta  «nala  the  vb* 
af  tbla  eaplt^  addnms;  bat  thane  who  please  (■ 

rersr  la  ''aarMmam't  Ms*  Mutrttf$"  wUl  M 
this,  with  many  oUwr  exeeUent  liiah  cwpas>U«s«, 
meat  ably  tran^led  by  Mr.  FurlHC  Mr.  Ditm. 
and  etbers. 
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tiag,  if  be  ktdn't  made  kta  head  in  tine  r  And 

we  c«tfes8  Ae  qvery  wts  too  diffionlt  for  ns 
to  unrer.  Mr.  Cniker,  in  ht«  intmreeting  work 
on  "The  ]»oliticaI  Soags  of  Ireland,"  meniioDS 
Kvenl  laughable  instances  of  people  *'niakin' 
their  heads"  and  we  tbink  the  following  might 
be  incladed  with  (hem: — In  the  conrae  of  ue 
trial,  M'Garaban  v-  Magnire,  (the  celebrated  Ca- 
tholie  controversialist,)  for  seduction,  it  was 
slated  that  the  young  lady  whoae  honour  was 
in  question  waa  extremely  food  of  "Kalteen," 
that  is,  whiskey  ioUed^  (with  a  taste  of  water,) 
and  dnnk  screeching  hotl  One  of  the  witnesses 
was  asked, 

"I  suppose  ytm  like  scalteen ?" 

"Why,  yes;  I  like  it  very  well." 

"How  do  you  like  it?" 

"Sometimes  strong,  sometimes  wake  I" 

"When  do  you  like  it  weakV 

"After  I  take  a  good  deal  ol  it  strong,— Mm 
I  begin  to  like  it  wake!" 

A  person  who  has  never  been  in  Ireland  can 
feni  but  a  very  fiunt  idea  of  the  height  to 
which  intemperance  was  carried  a  few  years 
ago.  It  may,  indeed,  be  truly  observed,  that . 
"Bcarlr  every  crime  committed  in  the  country  i 
night  be  traced,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  the  | 


inflneaee  of  "the  whiskey."  Warborten,  in  his 
elaborate  ''History  of  Dublin,"  states  that  this 
spirit  was  net  ii^rodaced  into  that  city  until 
aoout  the  year  1750;  hot  that  intemperance  was 
just  as  common  with  rum  and  brauay — thespi. 
rits  then  used.  The  quantity  of  claret  drunk 
at  the  same  period  was  enormous.  In  the  year 
1753,  the  importation  from  France  alone  was 
eight  thousand  tnnsl  We  have  no  means  of 
knowing  what  quantity  of  whiskey  was  drank 
in  Dublin  before  Fatner  Hathew  effected  his 
moral  revolution  there;  but  it  may  astonish 
some  persons  to  learn,  that,  in  Thomas  Sb«et, 
in  that  city,  containing  one  hundred  and  sixty* 
seven  houses,  no  less  than  sirty-two—we  as* 
certained  from  personal  observation— were  ^irit- 
shops,  or  places  where  whiskey  could  be  pur- 
chased,  in  16401  This  was  in  one  street  only; 
but  certainly  all  the  streets  were  not  like  this. 
After  Father  Hathew  visited  Dublin,  three- 
foarths  of  the  spirit-dealers  became  insolvent; 
and  it  was  to  this  circumstance,  more  than  any 
other,  that  O'Couidl's  non^ectitm  after  the 
last  dissolution  was  to  be  attributed;  most  of 
I  the  shopkeeMrs  having  been  of  his  interest, 
and  the  spirit-dealers  having  lost  their  votes. 

J.  &  D. 
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It  was  early  on  a  May  morning  in  the  year 
that  the  young  and  beantifhl  Countess  de 
Vaodronont,  followed  by  her /emmft^ecAom^re, 
and  attired  in  a  tea^loured  douillette,  a  close 
bonnet,  and  a  la^  shawl,  having  traversed  the 
Place  de  la  Concorde,  was  preparing  to  cross 
the  Pont-Xeaf,  in  order  to  arrive  at  the  March^- 
anx-Fleurs,  where  she  puqio&ed  purchasing  the 
■Wilt  perfect  bouquet  of  exotics  that  Paris  could 
fiiraisB  as  an  offering  to  her  husband  on  his 
■cteMlay.  As  the  count  never  appeared  before 
Hooa,  the  lady  sauntered  quietly  alou^  satisfied 
(bat  she  should  have  returned  to  her  hdtel  some 
hoars  beruro  her  absence  would  be  perceived, 
ni  equally  convinced  that  the  sober-colonred 
>ad  closely  shrouded  costume  which  she  had 
adopted  for  her  pedestrian  excursion  would  ef- 
fectually prevent  all  recognition,  even  should 
ine  accidentally  encounter  any  person  by  whom 
we  was  known. 

But  befoftt  we  accompany  the  countess  to  (he 
Flower-Haricet  we  must  introduce  her  more  par- 
tienlarly  to  our  readers. 

C^cile  Courville  was  the  daughterof  a  wealthy 
banker,  whose  wife  died  in  giving  her  birth, 
of  whom  she  was  at  once  the  idol  and  the 
^iress.  Rich  beyond  his  hopes,  M.  Courvillo 
••d  never  found  it  necessary  to  control  the 
uprices  of  bis  daughter,  be  they  what  they 
Dwht,  for  children  seldom  indulge  in  any  whims 
wnich  money  cannot  grfitify;  wbile  as  the  fair 
grew  to  womanhood,  the  harmless  vanities 
of  her  sex  were  all  indulged  as  readily  as  Uie 
''■>l«ies  of  her  inCucy;  and  thus,  at  sixteen 
years  of  age,  she  was  as  nnconscious  that  dis- 


appointment or  sorrow  eoold  ever  be  her  portion 
as  though  no  suoh  evib  existed  in  Ae  worid. 
Beautiful  as  an  anget,  with  eyes  of  deep  and 
lucid  blur,  hair  as  Dright  and  lustrous  as  gold, 
featnres  which  betrayed  (he  patrician  binod  of  her 
ftiolher,  who  had  been  the  filth  and  portionless 
daughter  of  a  noble  house,  bestowed  upon, 
rather  than  given  to,  Gabriel  Courville  by  her 
haughty  relatives,  when  they  foresaw  that  he 
was  on  the  highway  to  fortune;  the  foot  of  a 
fairy  and  the  form  of  a  sylph, — the  young  and 
lovely  heiress  was  the  suhject  of  many  hopes 
and  of  many  vows.  But  what  cared  Cecile  for 
the  sighs  and  assiduities  of  which  she  was  the 
object  Y  To  her  the  abstract  joy  of  existence 
was  enough.  She  could  imagine  no  happiness 
beyond  that  which  was  secured  to  Her  under 
her  father's  roof,  where,  like  a  sunbeam,  she 
gladdened  every  spot  over  which  she  passed. 
"  Mon  pire.  je  ne  tieuT  pas  me  maritr,"  was 
her  unfailing  reply  whenever  (he  old  gentle- 
man announced  the  advances  of  a  new  lover; 
and  her  father  laughed  as  he  kissed  her  snowy 
forehead,  without  seeking  to  shake  her  resolu- 
tion. Now  and  then  he  would  call  her  "Mutine!" 
and  tell  her  that  the  day  must  come  when  she 
would  be  obliged  to  make  a  choice;  and  then 
she  lanehed  in  ber  turn,  and  bade  him  leave 
her  to  be  happy  while  she  could. 

But  the  day  did  come  at  last.  A  change  came 
over  the  fortunes  of  Cecite's  father,  and  his 
principal  creditor  was  theComteofVaudremont. 
All  oiner  claims  upon  his  estate  he  could  liqui- 
date with  the  assistance  of  the  conirt;  hut  with- 
out his  indnlgeneo  and  co-operation  he  knew 
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htiDself  to  be  a  rniaed  man.  M.  Conrville  bad^ 
in  (bis  extremity,  no  othw  altsnuttive  than  that 
of  throwing  himself  apoo  the  generosity  and 
and  forbearance  of  M.  ae  Vaadremont  Uis  ere* 
dit  was  yet  untouched,  ftir  none  save  bis  con- 
fidential clerk  was  aware  of  the  pressing  exi- 
gencies of  the  honse;  but  the  old  backer  was 
a  man  of  bonoar,  and,  althoagli  he  was  well 
nrare  that  he  only  required  tune  to  repair  bis 
present  losses,  he  resoh'ed  to  lay  his  actual 
position  before  his  noble  client  at  once,  rather 
than  incur  the  risk  of  an  insolvency  which  most 
nltimalely  injure  alt  his  creditors,  merely  to 
sustain  for  a  brief  time  longer  a  false  appearance 
of  prosperity  and  saccess. 

Little  did  Cecile  imagine,  as  her  fond  father 
kissed  his  hand  to  her  from  his  cabriolet,  while 
driving  from  their  splendid  hotel,  as  she  stood 
at  the  window  watcntog  his  departure,  and  then 
returned  gaily  to  conttnae  her  giunbols  with  her 
pel  spaniel,  that  ere  be  again  drove  into  the 
conrt-yard  his  fatare  fate  woald  be  determined, 
and  (bat  bis  heart  was  almost  barsting  as  he 
lost  si^t  of  her.  It  is  bet  justice  to  the  worthy 
banker  to  declare,  that  in  this  hour  of  trial  he 
ibooght  far  more  of  C^dle,  he  feared  fhr  more 
for  Cecile,  than  for  himself.  She  was  so  help- 
less, so  ignorant  of  the  common  usages  and 
exigencies  of  the  world,  so  unfit  to  contend 
with  deprivation,  and  all  those  little  difBculties 
which  are  even  more  bitter  to  the  delicately 
nnrtnted  than  actnal  want  to  the  s^aalidly  poor 
who  have  been  nursed  in  self-denial  and  hard- 
ship. "Should  this  prond  man  fail  me,  what 
win  become  of  Cecile  ? "  was  the  question  he 
asked  himself  more  than  once  as  he  drove  ra- 

Eidly  along  to  the  h6tel  of  H.  de  VandremonI ; 
at  never  for  an  instant  did  be  waver  in  bis 
resolution,  for  he  felt  that  his  self-respect  de- 
pended upon  its  pertbrmance.  He  baa  passed 
two  sleepless  nights  and  two  days  of  unremit- 
ted labour,  closeted  with  his  cashier  in  examio- 
ing  and  re>examiniiig  all  the  aceoants  of  the 
house;  and  each  time  their  calculations  had  pro- 
duced the  same  result.  Should  the  Count  de 
Vaadremont,  from  any  caprice  or  misgiving, 
withdraw  the  immense  capital  then  inhisnandjs, 
the  boose  must  instantly  stop  payment ;  and  not 
only  would  the  banker  himself  be  ruined,  but 
the  fortnoe  of  the  count  must  suffer  materially 
from  the  claims  of  the  other  creditors. 

"As  dn  honest  man  1  have  no  alternative, 
Jaciijuin,"  be  said,  despondinely;  **i  must  ex- 
plain my  precise  position  to  M.  de  Vaadremont, 
and,  shoufd  he  have  sufficient  confidence  in  my 
probity,  all  will  be  well  again  within  a  vear: 
if  not — "  and  the  old  man  bent  down  his  head, 
until  bis  ^rey  hair  swept  the  desk  uppn  which 
he  leant,  in  order  to  conceal  the  tears  that  were 
rolling  heavily  down  bis  cheeks —  "ray  Heaven 
preserve  my  child  I" 

"Yon  are  precipitate,  montteur;  yon  are,  in- 
deed," said  the  cashier:  **my  forty  years  of 
faithful  service  gives  me  a  right  to  speak  in 
this  emergency.  Nothing  can  be  more  impro- 
bable dian  thatH.  deVaudremoul  should  suddenly 
require  the  som  of  3,000,000  francs.  The  thing 
is  incredible  I  He  has  no  son  to  marry,  no 
danghter  to  portion;  it  is  unlikely  that  at  his 
•98  M  shonld  want  to  purchase  Imhs  or  houses. 


Reflect,  therefore,  my  dear  palrou,  ere  y«a 
rashly  place  yoursfdf  at  his  aurcy.   We  ody  , 
want  time,  and  then  we  are  safe.  RoM^r 
that  in  four  nootbs  we  have  a  claim  wp*D  ibe 
bouse  in  Marseillee  for  700,000  franco." 

"  Which  we  shall  be  required  to  psT  ew  , 
within  a  week  or  two  to  our  eorrespoaecnt  at 
the  Hague,"  interposed  the  prinewal. 

"Bat  w«  shall  at  least  bold  it  for  aveekw  I 
two,"  persisted  the  cashier;  "and  then  ibnc  b  | 
thejiurchase  money  for  the  ch&teao  aadweo4i 
of  feuilverie,  ndiich  will  be  paid  la  shortly  by 
M.  le  Marquis  de  Cauncy." 

"And  which  is  to  be  the  dowry  of Nadewn-  ' 
selle  Fantoii,  the  price  paid  for  her  noble  kB&- 
baiid?"  remarked  si.  Courville,  striving  to  smile, 
"Would  you  plunge  two  families  io  sorrow 
merely  to  prop  a  lalliag  bouse  ?  No,  no,  my  gpoi 
Jaquin,  as  mi  honest  man  I  have  only  one  bae  , 
of  ciHUuct  to  pnrsoe.   I  may  lose  my  Ibrtve,  ' 
but  I  will  not  risk  ray  honour."  . 

And  acc<wdingly.  as  already  stated,  the  hi^  1 
minded  old  man  drove  to  the  h6(el  of  hii  aHte 
client.  ; 

The  Count  de  Vaudreroont  was  a  «ido«ff  , 
who  had  married  in  early  life  the  beaaufsl 

daughter  of  the  Due  de  .   Nothing  cobU 

exceed  (he  affectitm  of  the  young  and  exaltisg  , 
husband  for  the  fair  and  hi^h-boro  oridewhoa 
he  had  won  from  a  host  olsuilors;  but  biaat-  , 
tacbnient  was  unfortunately  not  returned,  ne  ^ 
lady  had  given  him  her  band  in  obedience  m  i 
the  will  of  her  father,  but  ber  heart  she  bi4 
already  bestowed  elsewhere,  and,  during  a(c» 
porary  absence  of  the  count  from  Paru,  she  iai 
einped  with  ber  first  lover,  and  together  Atj 
had  fled  into  Italy.   But  no  change  of  cooatrj 
could  secure  th^  against  the  just  vesgCMCe 
of  an  iiijored  husband.   M.  de  Vaudremoot  pa^ 
sued  and  overlook  the  fugitive*  at  Milan :  wtierc, 
having  encountered  the  destroyer  of  his  peace, 
he  shot  him  through  the  heart,  and  then,  pl•^ 
ing  the  countess,  whom  he  refused  to  aeO)  udar  | 
the  protection  of  a  fnend  by  whom  he  wu  ac- 
companied, in  order  that  she  might  be  reslorn 
in  safety  to  her  father,  he  retired  to  an  eiiata 
which  he  possessed  near  Avignon,  where  k 
remained  in  utter  seclusion  for  three  years*  in- 
visible to  all  save  bis  domestics. 

Sbame  and  angoish  were  meanwhile  doii^  their 
work  upon  the  countess.  The  bouse  ol  W 
exasperated  father  became  hateful  lo  ber,  le' 
she  easily  obtained  his  permission  to  retin  iato 
a  convent  at  St.  OenuaiUi  of  which  one  of  ber 
relatives  was  the  abbess,  and  where,  previoeslT 
to  ber  hnahnnd's  reappearance  in  the  world,  w 
died. 

Years  went  by,  and,  although  the  Count «  j 
VaudreraoBt  was  the  last  msM  descendaat  of 
his  race,  all  the  persuasions  of  bia  friends  *«* 
powerless  when  they  sought  to  indnen  Um  >* 
contract  a  second  marriage. 

"  I  was  deceived  when  I  was  young,  and  hiBfl* 
some,  and  admired,  and  when  I  bad  a  ^J"^ 
and  a  trusting  heart  to  give,"  was  his  wa 
ply  to  all  their  unportunities,  "  wIm*  Uw 
sunshine,  and  1  had  no  rmnorae  gnawing  at  . 
spirit.  What  coold  1  now  expect  when  1  ban 
beoone  prematurely  old  aad  wUbcfed,  <h  tfcH 
I  have  blood  opwi  my  haad?" 
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The  latter  ehcanistaiice,  indeed,  appeared  to 
have  cankered  the  whole  eiisteoce  ol'  M.  de 
VandrftmoiK.  Naturally  of  a  calm  and  aoniewhat 
mortiid  temperament,  be  bad  been  urged  hy  a 
itef  and  bitter  sense  of  wrong  to  sacrifice  the 
life  of  a  fellow-creaiare:  and  the  memory  of 
his  crime  baouted  him  day  and  nighc  In  vaia 
M  some  of  his  less  acrapolou  relatiTea  re- 
peat to  him,  that  as  a  man  of  hooonr  be  was 
canpelled  to  do  as  he  had  done,  and  that,  had 
be  acted  otherwise,  he  mast  have  tost  caste. 
Nothing  coald  obliterate  the  impression  which 
bad  been  made  upon  the  sensitive  and  strickeik 
nind  of  the  count,  and  which  bad  sireugthened 
dnriog  his  volnntary  seclnsion.  The  name  of 
bis  wile  he  never  mentioned,  nor  did  he  ever 
inigoire  into  her  fate;  it  was evidentljr an  effort 
b^oad  his  power  to  make,  although  his  increas- 
mehiKBoIy  for  several  months  aAer  her 
4eath  convinced  those  ahont  him  thai  he  was 
mre  of  the  event.  Bat  of  his  e<i«my— for  so 
he  always  designated  the  mail  whom  be  bad 
destroyed— he  frequently  spoke,  and  on  every 
occasion  with  a  shudder  which  seemed  to  thrill 
(kroueh  his  frame. 

Sacn  was  the  morale  of  the  individual  in 
whose  hands  were  now  placed  the  fortunes  of 
the  banker  and  his  daaghter.  In  person  M.  de 
VmlremoDt  bad  been  strikingly  baadsome,  and 
was  still  majestic  and  commuding,  a  stately  ram, 
ttf  wUeh  it  was  easy  to  perceive  that  the  decay 
WIS  premature.  The  general  expression  of  his 
cnnntenance  was  one  of  exceeding  softness,  bat 
there  was  a  rigidity  about  the  mouth  which 
augured  an  inflexibility  by  which  it  was  some- 
what negatived.  Au  reste,  M.  de  Vaudre- 
monl  was  patrician  in  his  tastes,  his  habits, 
and  his  a^ppearance.  He  had  few  friends,  ana 
no  enemies,  was  a  just  landlord,  a  liberal  bat 
Hrict  master,  tolerant  both  in  religion  and  po* 
litirs,  jealons,  as  he  lud  &tally  proved,  of  ni« 
boioor,  and  irreproachahle  in  his  moral  eondaet. 

M.  de  Vandiemont  was  mnch  too  well-bred 
10  fain  [aire  anteekembre  to  those  who  de- 
sired  to  see  him;  and  thus  M.  Coarville  was  do 
sooner  announced  than  he  was  admitted  to  the 
ubinet  of  the  count.  It  was  a  noble  but  some- 
what gloomy  apartment  hung  with  purple 
chitb,  very  simply  furnished,  and  ornamented 
only  bv  lialf-a-aoaen  splendid  paintings  by  ce- 
lebrated masters.  A  few  books,  a  writing-table 
covered  with  papers  and  pamphlets,  and  a  couple 
of  well  eosbiooed  ^^etij/s,  netrayed  it  to  be 
tbe  aecwtomed  retreat  of  the  muter  of  the 
I  boose;  while  Ae  otter  absence  of  all  Innrious 
appliances  intended  only  for  display  eqvally 
proclainked  the  simple  tastes  of  its  owner. 

When  the  banker  entered,  tbe  count  rose 
uerteonsly  from  his  seat,  and  extended  a  hand 
to  his  guest ;  after  which  he  motioned  him  to 
the  vacant  chair,  and  then  calmly  awaited  an 
^  explanation  of  his  unexpected  visit.  For  a  few 
■tonuBts  M.  Conrville  remained  silent.  Tbe 
otraad  on  which  be  had  come  was  one  which 
tnvnived  his  whole  fntare  credit:  and,  resolute 
»  he  was  to  accomplish  his  self-imposed  duty, 
bo  yet  found  it  more  difficnll  than  he  had  an- 
ticipated to  lay  bare  his  fturs  and  his  necessi- 
hes  lo  the  composed  and  mve>lookii«  persoa 
"POQ  whose  fiat  depended  his  after  fitle.  At 


the  close  of  a  brief  pause  the  count  came  to 
bis  relief. 

"You  are  agitated,  M-  Conrville,"  be  said, 
gently.  *'Can  I  serve  yon?  Do  you  come  to 
me  for  advice  or  assistance  i  Do  not  be  afraid 
to  confide  in  me.  I  know  yoa  to  be  a  man 
of  probity  and  honour.  Speak  out.  What  has 
huHMaedV" 

Tears  swelled  in  the  eyes  of  the  old  banker. 
Ue  had  straggled  hard  to  suppress  them,  hut 
he  bad  overtaxed  his  spirit,  and  they  would 
have  way.  **  l>o  not  despise  me,  M.  le  Comte," 
be  said,  hastily ;  i  have  laboured  hard  through- 
out a  long  life,  and  1  am  a  father.  1  cannot 
be  calm  upon  tbe  brink  of  rain." 

''Howl'  exclaimed  M.  de  Vaudremont,  as 
he  abraptly  rose  from  his  chair,  and  stood  erect 
before  tbe  quailing  hanker,  —"ruimed,  did  you 
say  ?  And  /,  sir,—/  who  have  trmsled  to  your 
loyalty  and  good  faith  f" 

"  You  have  not  trusted  idly  in  eirtier,  M.  le 
Comte,"  retorted  his  visitor,  provdly,  as  he 
rose  in  his  tarn.  **  Come  what  may  to  the 
house  of  Gabriel  Courville,  yon  at  least  are 
safe;  and  it  is  partly  to  assure  you  of  that  fact 
that  1  am  here. 

Resume  your  seat,  sir,"  said  the  count,  some- 
what coldly,  as  he  sank  back  into  his  own; 
**  and  pardon  me,  if,  before  we  proceed  further 
with  a  conversatioD  which  promises  to  be  of 
some  length,  I  gjve  orders  that  we  may  be 
spared  from  all  intrusion."  While  as  his  guest 
obeyed,  M.  de  Vaudremont  rang  a  somU  silver 
hell  that  stood  upon  his  writing-table,  and  issued 
directions  to  that  effect  to  the  valet  hy  whom 
it  was  answered.  "  And  now,  sir,"  he  resum- 
ed anxiously,  as  the  servant  disappeared,  <-l 
am  ready  to  hear  all  that  yon  may  deem  it 
expedient  to  confide  to  me.'' 

It  were  unnecessary  to  weary  the  reader 
with  a  detailed  account  of  the  dialogne  that 
Mlowed.  Snflce  it,  diat  the  bstdieT  declared 
to  bit  noUe  listener,  without  reservation  or 
concealment,  the  precise  situation  of  his  affairs, 
desperate  as  they  were,  and  conolnded,  by  prov- 
ing, from  documents  which  he  produced,  and 
which  were  scrupulously  and  deliberately  exam- 
ined by  the  count,  that  he  required  only  time 
to  retrieve  bis  affairs;  but  that  without  tune  he 
was  inevitably  and  utterly  rained.  , 

**If  I  correctly  understand,  not  only  your 
own  explana'ioo,  but  also  the  evidence  of  these 
papera,  1  am  then  to  conclude,  H.  Courville,"  said 
the  count,  coldly,  **that  ijionld  yon  continue 
to  trade,  and  to  preserve  what  yon  denominate 
the  integrity  and  honour  of  yonr  house,  you 
must  do  80  apoD  my  3,000,000  francs." 

"Snch  is  precisely  the  case,  H.  le  Cofpte," 
was  tbe  dejected  reply;  "but,  as  1  dare  not 
anticipate  such  an  alteraative,  the  motive  of 
my  visit  on  this  occasion  is  to  prove  to  you 
that,  although  onfortanately  involved  beyond 
extrication  by  a  concatenation  of  events  im- 
possible alike  to  foresee  and  to  prevent,  I  am 
an  honest  man." 

*'  IrretrievaNw  ndned,  did  yon  say,  M.  Cour- 
ville ?"  repeated  the  count,  slowly  and  delibe- 
rately, wiUiout  a  shadow  of  emotion.  ''Let  ns 
understand  each  other.  Did  yon  say  that  yon 
were  irreMeo^lg  nrfnedwilbont  this  money?" 
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"Beggared,  sir,"  replied  the  banker,  with 
stem  resolution,  and  in  a  tone  that  was  at 
once  proud  and  sad,  as  he  again  rose  from 
bis  seat;  "but  I  repeat  that  your  capital  is 
safe.   I  will  intrude  on  you  no  lougpr. 

■*  Stay  !  remember  that  you  are  a  father,  rash 
eld  mant"  said  the  count,' as  he  again  motioned 
him  to  resume  his  se&u  **Y^faal  is  to  be  the 
iate  of  yonr  daughter?" 

The  banker  buried  hb  face  in  bis  hands, 
and  sank  back  in  his  chair.:  while  M.  de  Van* 
dremont,  with  his  arms  folded  tightly  across 
his  breast,  begau  to  iraverse  the  apartment  with 
hurried  and  unequal  steps.  Suddenly  he  stopped 
ID  front  of  bis  visitor,  who  still  retained  bis 
attitude  of  mute  and  hopeless  anguish,  and, 
placing  his  bands  upon  his  shoulders,  be  bent 
towards  him,  and  whispered,  in  an  agitated 
voice,  Answer  my  question,  old  naa.  What 
is  to  become  of  your  child?" 

"Alas!  I  dare  not  even  ask  myself,"  was  the 
agonised  reply. 

And  you  are  right/'  said  the  count,  gloom- 
ily: "there  are  evils  which,  seen  only  in  per- 
spective, almost  carry  a  charm  with  them.  W  hat 
is  poverty  when  looked  at  from  afar  off?  No- 
thing is  more  picturesque  t  It  is  mixed  up  with 
visions  of  cornfields,  and  vineyards,  and  nnwer- 
clasped  cottages,  and  labour  so  sweet  and  health- 
ful, under  a  pure  breeie  and  a  laughing  sky, 
that  artists  have  made  a  reputation  by  trans- 
ferring it  to  their  canvass.  The  theory  of  po> 
verty  has  nothing  frightfnl  in  it:  all  is  romance ; 
and '  even  the  poverty  of  a  friend,  though  we 
may  lament  it  for  his  sake,  does  not  shew  it- 
self to  ns  in  its  actual  character.  It  is  only 
when  it  is  felt,  old  man.  that  it  is  understooil: 
it  is  only  when  the  squalid  details  of  necessity 
divest  the  spectre  of  bis  party- coloured  clotb- 
ing,  that  poverty  is  really  appreciated.  How 
are  you  to  shew*  this  frij^liifiil  skeleton  to  your 
delicately  nurtured  daughter?  flow  are  yon  to 
bid  her  'rise  from  die  silken  sofas  of  her  pre- 
tteat  luxury,  and  to  go  forth  with  you  into  an 
uiwrmpathising  world— to  starve  t" 

The  banker  ^n-aaned  alond. 
Poverty-  is  like  murder,  M.  Conrville,"  par* 
sued  the  count,  with  a  shudder.  "The lookers- 
on  find  in  it  only  food  for  an  episode,  or  matter 
for  a  sentiment.  *  They  call  ruin  a  *  misfortune,' 
and  murder  an  'affair  of  honour.'  The  hunger 
is  not  iu  their  own  stomachs,  nor  tbe  blood 
upon  their  own  souls  t  Bat  you  deceive  your> 
sell,"  he  continued  abruptly.  "You  were  a 
mt/Zionaire  only  a  few  months  back.  Have  yon 
actually  no  resource  to-day?  None— roac? 
Have  yon  not  some  property  to  ftll  back  upon 
— sufflcieot  at  all  events,  to  secure  the  future 
comfort  of  ^onr  daughter?  Lands,  or  houses, 
or  an  annuity  beyond  the  grasp  of  your  cre- 
ditors, or  some  speculation  still  pending  which 
may  eventually  prove  productive?  Surely  you 
must  have  something!  Come,  be  frank  with  me, 
and  tell  me  on  what  yon  are  in  future  to  sub- 
sist I  cannot  injure  you,  for  you  will  have 
paid  me  all.  So,  speak  oul^  and,  as  1  have 
been  the  first  to  leara  yonr  UTolvement^  let 
me  be  also  tbe  first  to  hear  yonr  fiitore  plus." 

"M.  le  eomte,"  aaid  the  old  man,  dialuii|E 
off  his  clasp,  '*take  whnl  is  yonr  own,  bat  do 


ant  insult  my  misery.   Leave  me  Mmi  my  posr 

child  to  starve  in  peace." 

'*To  ttarve!"  ecboed  the  count,  with  a  stnag* 
emphasis.  "No,  no!  Do  not  jest  with  ae, 
Goorville;  you  cannot  mean  to  starve.  Ym 
must  have  somelktHS  left.  There  is  yourMg- 
nificent  hdlel:  yonr  chitean,  near  Ncvets;  yew 
eqoipages;  yonr  daughter's  jewels.  Will  IMM 
not  realise  a  heavy  sum  ?" 

"I  tmst  so,"  said  the  old  man,,  pvendly, 
"for  1  woiUd  f^in  pay  every  man  bis  oi^ 
and  these  will  help,  and,  1  trust,  even  snflke, 
to  do  so." 

"If  1  could  only  believe  this,"  nMmwedlL 
de  Vaudremont  abstractedly. 

"  By  all  the  saints,  this  is  too  muck !"  ex- 
claimed the  banker,  springing  to  his  fe«L  "1 
came  here  to  save  my  honour  from  all  warn- 
cion,  and  the  very  loyalty  of  my  ewdnrt  by 
subjected  roe  to  insuitt" 

"  M.  Courvilte,"  said  the  coonU  in  a  dem 
voice,  as  he  erasped  the  arm  of  the  ezctM 
old  man,  "will  you  give  me  your  dan^iert" 

The  banker  looked  np  in  astonishmMt 

"  You  know  mv  pastbistory— yon  wnatkmw 
it,"  pursued  M.  ife  Vandremonl;  "andUierefwt 
YOU  will  span  me  tbe  pain  of  eiUeriog  mtaile- 
ly  into  detail.  1  am  the  last  of  my  race,  uU. 
if  1  have  no  son,  my  name  most  perish  iiiik 
me:  and  it  is  a  glorious  name,  old  naa!  b 
took  five  centuries  to  make  it  great,  althouj;^ 
it  required  only  one  short  hour  te  sully  it; 
but  both  blood  and  tears  have  been  shed  is 
wash  away  tbe  stain.  Do  you  bear  me,  airt 
Neither  hu  been  spared;  mm  it  may  be  Apia 
transmitted  without  shame  to  fu  tore  geoeratioas. 
A  heavy  price  has  been  paid  for  the  privilege, 
but  is  ha-t  been  paid,  and  none  need  now  Vm 
to  bear  the  name  of  De  Vaodremoni.  Once 
more  1  ask  you,  old  man,  will  yon  give  m 
your  daugfater?  Surely,"  he  continued,  ab- 
stractedly, rather  communing  with  himself  Ata 
addressing  his  bewildered  companion,  "if  1 
save  ber  father  from  ruin,  and  herself  from 
boHiary— if  I  preserve  ber  only  pamnt  ftsai 
dishonour  and  herself  from  a  broken  hsait- 
she  will  not  play  me  fal<e!"  And  .as  he  ii- 
tered  the  last  words,  like  one  whose  strea|ifc 
is  exhausted  by  some  migh^  effort,  the  cemi 
sank  back,  pale  and  pantii^,  into  his  seat. 

"M.  de  Vaud^elnoa^"  exclaimed  the  buktf, 
forgetting  his  indignation  in  alarm  at  tbe 
tion  of  his  host,  whose  deportment  was  hsbi- 
tually  so  subdued  and  calm,  "you  are  ill - 
yon  are  not  yourself:  shall  I  sumown  am»> 
tance  ?"  uid  he  seized  the  belL  "  Or,  parham." 
he  rejoined,  as  be  quietly  replaced  it  witMwt 
having  followed  out  the  impulse,  we  are  hewr 
alone  until  you  are  more  composed.  YoaM]' 
not  desire  to  have  listeners  about  voil  A*  for 
me,  feftr  me  not,  sir.  I  shall  study  to  forg* 
all  that  I  bare  beard  when  I  again  crest  jm 
threshold." 

For  a  time  there  was  silence.  The  ressli^ 
of  the  count  had  been  so  sudden,  and  had  is- 
volved  so  mamy  bitta  otemories,  ovCTibnn 
so  many  s^pledged  vovra,  and  brought  Ua 
such  n  flood  of  eonfiicting  feelings,  that 
wildwed  ud  already  half  repeating  bis  paipoM> 
be  could  BM  articn&ie  Mulher  wnteam^  vWi 
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M.  Ceorville,  oa  his  side,  unable  lo  mistake 
for  a  momeat  the  impnbe  ander  which  his  host 
bad  last  spoken,  was  loo  proud  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  what  might  perbapis  be — however  un- 
geiMvas  and  nnpardouable  m  its  demonstration 
—a  mere  momentary  exaltation. 

Nothing  could  wel  II  be  more  embamssiDgthao 
Ae  podlton  of  the  worthy  and  anxious  b«iker. 
Etmi  bu  eyes  were  not  exempt  from  the  re- 
straint whioi  checked  his  words;  for  he  felt 
thai,  should  he  tnm  them  on  the  count,  he  must 
seem  to  be  awaiting  a  renewal  of  tixe  subject, 
vhidi  had  been  so  abruptly  terminated;  and 
to  be  putting  4  tacit  question  fmrn  which,  CTen 
■midst  his  necessities,  his  honest  pride  and  re- 

,    spect  for  his  child  shrank  back  alarmed ;  to 

,    reseat  himself  would  bear  the  same  appearance; 
and  thus  the  only  alternative  lell  tu  tlie  excited 

I    old  man  was  to  pace  the  apartment  to  and  fro. 

I   auasnrinp  the  pattern  of  the  carpet  with  his 
step,  uDbl  shape  and  colours  danced  before  his 

'Still  the  count  remained  motionless  and  silenL 
with  bis  face  buried  in  his  hands;  and  had 
not  an  occasional  deep  breath  escaped  from  bis 
labonring  chest  he  might  as  well  nave  been  a 
figure  hewn  in  marble.  It  was,  however,  far 
I  oinerwise  with  his  visitor.  As  time  wore  on, 
and  M.  do  Vaudremont  continued  buried  in  his 
{Minfnl  reverie,  the  agitation  of  the  banker  in- 
creased with  every  moment.  He  could  not 
misnndmland  the  purport  of  the  words  that 
he  had  heard,  and,  for  an  instant,  a  thrill  of 
joy  shot  through  his  heart  His  wildest  dreams 
for  his  beautiful  C^clte  had  never  reached  a 

G Odder  climax  than  this.  And  he,  too,  should 
saved;  bis  good  name  wonld  be  preserved 
intact;  he  should  go  down  to  the  grave  in  ho- 
Boor  and  respect.  But  the  bright  vision  faded 
u  he  asked  himself  upon  what  terms  his  child 
could  now  hope  to  l>ecome  the  wile  of  the 
Count  de  Vaudremont— of  a  man  who  had  been 
(he  hnsband  of  one  of  the  noblest  Indies  in  the 
land  wltbonl  feeling  himself  overmatched,  and 
who  had  spsraed  her  from  his  home  when  she 
had  wronged  faun,  as  recklessly  as  though  she 
had  been  a  peasant's  daughter;  of  a  man  who 
had  washed  out  the  stain  upon  his  pride  by 
blond;  and  the  annals  of  whose  race  were  lost 
■mid  the  fables  of  the  dark  ages.  How  would 
bis  haughty  C^cile  brook  the  covert  taunts, 
and,  perchance,  even  the  bitter  sneers,  which 
might  be  launched  against  her  plebeian  orinn? 
i>be  who  had  been  lapped  in  luxury,  ana  ac- 
custoaed  to  see  all  bow  down  before  her? 
Beggared,  too !  She  could  not  even  plead  that 
her  princely  dower  bad  propped  the  fortunes 
<>f  a  falling  house,  and  regilaed  a  mouldering 
escutcheon.  No  ]  it  was  an  idle  dream.  M.  de 
Vaudremont  had  been  seized  with  a  moment 
Af  vtrtige ;  he  was  probably  subject  to  these 
iMnpoiary  aecis  of  ungovernable  emotion;  and, 
aftn*  this  mental  argument,  the  heart-broken 
old  man  once  more  fell  back  upon  bis  own 
perilous  position,  and  strove  to  sbape  out  some 
praject  for  the  fnture  existence  of  bimsdf  and 
his  anhappy  child.  This,  however,  was  not 
the  scene  for  calm  and  profitable  reflection; 
aad  at  length  be  determined  to  quit  the  apart- 
BMt  mlhont  any  leave-taking,  and  to  return 
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to  the  home  which  was  soon  to  be  hu  no 
longer. 

Having  come  (o  this  decision,  he  lifted  bis 
bat  from  the  floor,  and  had  already  reached  the 
door,  wheu  the  count,  as  if  awakened  to  a 
consciousness  of  external  objects  by  the  pro- 
jected departure  of  his  visitor,  turned  abruptly 
towards  nim,  and  said  appealinely,  *'I  have 
wearied  your  patience,  my  good  M.  Courville: 
I  pray  you  pardon  me.  Since  the  death  of 
my  eaetto/,  1  have  not  been  so  shaken.  That 
was  the  first  great  epoch  of  my  life;  this  is, 
perhaps,  the  second.  Can  you  yet  spue  me  a 
few  more  instants?" 

'*Hy  time  is  at  yonr  disposal,  M.  Ic  Conite; 
and  you  may  use  it  the  more  freely,  that  it  has 
ceased  to  be  of  importance  either  to  myself  or 
to  oUiers." 

**Uave  you  employed  the  interval  of  our  si- 
lence in  deciding  upon  the  question  by  which 
it  was  preceded  r'  lie  asked  calmlv.  **Let  us 
understand  each  other,  H.  Coarville,  we  are 
both  at  this  instant  ruined  men—you  in  your 
fortunes,  1  in  my  affections;  but  neither  of. us 
has  forfeited  his  honour.  On  that  honour  then, 
sir,  do  I  ask  whether,  should  you  retain  my 
3,000,000  francs,  you  do  in  Irulh  believe  that 
von  can  not  only  preserve  the  credit  of  your 
nonse,  but  also  renew  its  prosperity?  Aiuwer 
me,  not  as  a  debtor  to  bis  creditor,  but  as  a 
friend  to  his  friend," 

On  the  honour  of  Gabriel  Courville,  which 
is  dearer  to  him  than  his  life,  plebeian  though 
he  be,  1  am  secure  that  I  should  do  so,"  re- 
plied the  agitated  old  man. 

H.  de  vaudremont  shrank  for  a  moment 
within  himself,  as  though  some  passing  emo- 
tion bad  mastered  him;  but  he  immedialelv  re- 
covered his  self-possession.  "And  /,  sir,'  he 
said,  in  the  same  cold,  deliberate  tone,  "on 
that  same  honour,  do  you  believe  (bat  should 
/  again  bestow  my  name  upon  a  woman,  I 
could  escape  a  renewal  of  the  wrong  of  which 
I  was  once  the  victim,  and  which  has  embittered 
my  whole  life?" 

The  banker  was  silent. 

The  count  broke  into  a  bitter  laugh.  "Hal 
is  it  so?  And  you,  then,  even  you,  a  father, 
and  the  father  of  a  daughter  whom  you  have 
reared  to  womanhood  under  your  own  eyes, 
dare  not  tell  me  that  1  am  safe." 

**lt  is  because  1  am  the  father  of  that  daugh- 
ter," was  the  proud  retort,  "that  1  will  not 
insalt  the  purity  of  ber  sex  by  replying  to  a 

?uestion  which  implies  jw  injurious  a  donhL 
know  that  yon  have  snflered,  sir  " 

"  And  that  I  am  revenged,"  broke  in  H.  de 
Vaudremont,  fiercely. 

"  Like  a  man  of  nonour,  iqjnred  in  what  he 
held  most  dear,"  said  the  banker.  "But  it  is 
not,  therefore,  that  you  should  make  a  father's 
heart  bleed.  There  is  no  compensation  in  such 
a  vengeance." 

"  Ay,  it  is  that  thought  which  destroys  me," 
exclaimed  the  count.  "It  is  tke  hloodl  Listen 
to  uic,  old  man  I  cannot  forget  that  bloodj 
all  else  has  worn  away  into  a  mere  dream,  a 
vapoury  memory— all  but  that!  And  I  could 
not  sptll  more;  I  could  not.  It  would  drown 
my  soul.   Can  you  then  wonder  that,  when  I 
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am  orged  to  take  a  second  wife,  I  shrink  from 
(he  |Ktssibility  of  living  to  be  a  mark  for  scorn? 
—a  branded  man,  at  whom  the  linser  of  de- 
riston  may  be  pointed  without  fearv  Do  yon 
wonder  that  1  hesitate  when,  evm  to  revenge 
my  ontragea  hononr,  1  feel  that  1  conid  never 
spiU  binod  again?" 

H.  Courville  offered  no  reply. 

*'  I  thank  yon  for  your  silence."  resumed  the 
count  after  a  pause,  during  wbich  be  bad  par- 
tially overcome  his  emotion  "Words,  how- 
ever well  chosen,  might  have  failed  to  con- 
vince me  that  1  am  understood;  and,  now  that 
we  fully  comprehend  our  mutual  position,  let 
as  return  to  the  point  whence  we  lirst  started. 
I  am  an  old  man — nay,  spare  me -the  accoa- 
tomed  disclaimers— 1  am  old  beyond  mv  age, 
for  at  six-and-forty  years,  the  hair  should  not 
have  become  grey,  nor  the  heart  withered.  I 
am  an  old  man,  and  a  sad  one,  and  women 
love  youth  and  gaiety.  I  have  no  love  to  offer 
to  a  second  bride ;  but  I  have  a  great  name,  a 
high  position,  a  pria'telv  revenoc.  Think  you 
that  your  daughter  could  be  true  to  these?  I 
can  restore  you  to  peace  of  mind  and  arauence, 
hot  sa^  nothing  to  her  of  this.  I  can  make  ber 
an  object  of  envy  to  mor«  nobly  born  beauties 
than  Mrself.  Do  you  believe  that  she  has 
enough  of  lier  sex's  vani^  to  make  that  coa- 
aideration  outweigh  a  passing  passion?" 

"Did  you  put  the  question  thus  to  C^ile 
hnrself,"  replied  the  hanker,  **8he  would  tell 

irou  that  she  preferred  b^gary  with  ber  ruined 
ather." 

"And  I  should  trust  her  the  more  readily 
for  such  honest  scorn,"  said  the  count;  "but 
1  have  nothing  more  to  offer." 

Am  I  to  understand  that  you  are  serious, 
M.  de  Vaudremont?"  asked  the  bankor;  *'tfae 
jest  would  be  a  cruel  one  " 

"  9oT  both  of  us,"  interposed  the  count  **  I 
tfot  serious,  M.  Courville.  My  fomily  have  de- 
termined that  it  is  my  duty  to  form  a  new 
alliance.  I  caiuot  seek  a  second  wife  at  court, 
nor  among  the  beautiful  coquettes  with  whom 
my  position  brings  me  into  perpetual  contact- 
women  who  too  freqaently  cast  off  their  virtue 
with  tbmr  marriage-veil,  and  sacrifice  their  ho- 
nour to  their  caprice.  Still  less  can  I  trust  my 
future  peace  to  an  ignorant  and  timid  child, 
torn  from  her  convent  only  to  he  led  to  the 
altar  by  a  stmiiger,  without  experience  either 
of  her  own  feeKngs  or  of  the  world.  I  know 
yon  to  be  a  man  of  truth  and  probity.  Yon 
can  have  given  no  unworthy  lessons  to  your 
only  child,  and  thus  " 

"One  moment— reflect  one  moment,  M.  le 
Comte,  1  beseech  of  you,"  interposed  the  banker 
in  his  turn.  "You  have  forgotten  that  C^cile 
is  not  only  plebeian  in  birifa,  but  now,  alast 
penniless." 

"Her  mother  was  of  high  family  and  higher 
reputation,"  persisted  the  count;  "and  should 
MUe.  Courville,  for,  mark  me,  I  will  accept  at 
your  hands  no  unwilling  bride— I  will  bind  no 
victim  to  the  altar,  and  thus  recommence  my 
married  life  by  inBicting  a  wrong  which  might 
seem  to  justify  reprisals  —  should  Mile.  Cour- 
ville, I  say,  accept  me  as  her  husband,  her 
dowry  slnll  he  the  3,000^000  francs  now  in  your 


hands,  and  which  she  will,  no  doubt,  as  cbecr- 
fulty  as  myself  consign  to  your  guirdiias^ 
Are  we  agreed,  sir?" 

"H.  de  Vaudremont,"  gasped  the  hwhir, 
"what  am  I  to  rqply?  1  scarcely  dare  te  W. 
lieve  that  1  do  not  aream!" 

I  fear  greatly,"  said  the  eouut,  with  a  mt- 
laocholy  smile,  "that  Mile.  Courville  wiU  be 
less  satisfied  with  the  arrangement  She  is,  I 
have  been  told,  both  young  and  beaatifBl;  tai 
it  may  chance  that  she  has  already—  Be  it  h 
she  snail  herself  decide,  however.  But  narit 
me,  sir,  1  will  not  permit  that  even  the  imagi- 
nary compulsion  of  your  dinkoltte.s  shall  aim 
her  to  give  heraeli  to  me:  and  I  therefore  id; 
upon  your  honour  that  the  question  of  voat 
present  embarrassments  shall  not  he  ■muted  be- 
tween yon;  while  I,  on  my  side,  pledge  mywtid 
that  the  snm  which  may  he  her  dowry,  sheiM 
she  so  see  fit,  shall  remam  in  your  hands,  and  at 
your  disposal,  as  a  loan  in  any  and  evarycsse. 
And  now  leave  me,  H.  Courville.  We  are  betk 
exhausted  by  this  long  and  important  interviev; 
and,  whatever  be  the  decision  of  your  diagbttr, 
may  the  money  prosper  in  your  hands,  m4 
restore  your  peace  of  mind!" 

So  saying,  the  count  threw  mmu  the  da«r 
with  a  gesture  of  dismissal,  and  the  bewiMefel 
banker  Tell  the  room  without  attempting  a  replj. 

If  M.  Courville  had  felt  his  position  te  w 
embarrassing  and  difficult  during  his  interna* 
with  M.  de  Vaudremont,  it  was  bv  no  mem 
less  so  when  he  again  found  himself  in  the  pre- 
sence of  hb  unsuspecting  and  light-heartsd 
daughter.  As  he  entered  her  momins-roaa, 
she  half  smothered  him  with  kisses,  while  >Im 
chid  him  for  an  absence  which  had  been  twin 
longer  than  he  had  promised:  and  then,  vidh 
out  awaiting  any  mplanation  of  its  caas^  shs 

Kaceeded  to  detail  for  Us  amusenarat,  amidrt 
rats  of  joyous  laugliter.  some  burlesque  a»e«< 
dote  of  the  worthy  uid  primitive  Mile.  Aodiaot, 
her  goitDemanle.  a  venerable  lady  of  the  eU 
school,  whose  elaborate  breeding  and  anlidila- 
vian  toilette  were  the  source  of  perpetual  ncfri- 
ment  to  the  buoyant  C^cile. 

"Mais  tu  ne  ris  pat.  man  pire,"  she  m 
suddenly,  as  she  remarked  that,  contimry  to  Im 
usual  custom,  her  father  had  no  smile  for  ber 
gay  and  harmless  sallies.  "What  has  happeeeJ 
to  make  you  so  Md?  Have  yon  at  last  reluncd 
borne  one  day  without  a  lover  to  offer  te  yav 
poor  forsaken  C^ile?" 

The  playful  ouestion  afforded  a  text  It  tbe 
banker,  miich  ne  at  once  fdt  should  not  W 
suffered  to  escape;  but  he  could  not  sufBcieally 
control  his  emotion  at  that  moment  to  eatw 
into  a  calm  exposition  of  M.  de  Yandrmaat^ 
proposal,  for  the  generosity  of  the  cooat  M 
thoroughly  overpowered  him;  and  be  deuMea 
at  the  instant  wliether  be  should  he  aUe  to  oot- 
ceal  from  Cdeile  a  secret  to  whidi  be  hit  M 
hononr  to  be  pledged,  and  which  he  was  ea*> 
scions  would  at  once  have  decided  tbe  deH^ 
mination  of  his  daughter. 

Before  he  sought  C^ile  in  ber  apartmmt. 
be  had  been  closeted  (or  balf-an-honr  «ilb  X. 
Jaqoin  in  his  bureau,  where  he  had  left 
weeping,  as  old  men  only  «nt  weep,  over  n* 
bappy  and  uuloeked-for  change  ^fected  ia 
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feriwMS  of  Ae  bouse  by  the  ■uwenring  in- 
Wgrity  or  bis  pnncipal,  and  the  mauificenl  dis- 
interMtcdoess  of  II.  de  VMidmnoat;  for  U  is 
alnoM  needless  te  renark  that  the  banker  had 
cMifided  to  his  trusty  cashier  do  other  secret 
tbsa  ibat  of  ibe  loan,  and  had  carefully  avoided 
all  allusion  to  bis  daughter. 

At  the  close  of  ibis  financial  conference,  ii 
snddenly  occurred  to  M.  Courville  that,  if  be 
eoald  inierest  the  sensibility  and  bigh-beartedness 
of  C^ft  in  the  past  trials  and  present  character 
of  U  de  Vaudremont,  before  she  bad  reason 
to  aospect  that  ber  future  fortunes  were  involv- 
ed is  niSt  or  \bat  he  had  proposed  trimself  as 
her  buband,  half  the  difHculiy  wooM  be  over- 
GMie.  There  was  so  nrach  of  romance  in  the 
donestic  history  of  the  count,  in  bis  ill-requited 
affection,  bis  numly  self-respect,  and  bis  inex- 
tiDcaiahable  remorse,  that  even  the  grey-headed 
badter  lielt  convinced  of  their  effect  upon  a 
joong  and  eathnsiastic  spirit.  He  did  not  caU 
calate  npoD  eitber  the  person,  the  wealth,  or 
(he  position  of  his  noble  creditor,  as  powerfill 
allies,  for  C^ile  had  already  proved  how  slight 
a  bold  beanty,  gold,  and  rank,  had  yet  secured 
upon  ber  generous  and  BncalcnlatiBg  nature; 
ud  aciinc,  consequently,  upon  this  conviction, 
be  replied  to  ber  arch  inquiry  by  saying,— 

"My  gravity  arises  from  a  mingled  feeling, 
■y  dear  C^cile.  1  have  just  been  admitted  to 
a  confidence,  and  listening  to  a  narrative  by 
which  1  have  been  at  once  interested  and  af- 
fecied.  You-  are  too  young  and  too  happy  for 
sack  Ides  as  these,  or  I  woaM  trust  you  in  my 
tan  with  the  story." 

"And  will  you  not  do  so,  dear  fbther?" 
asked  C^le,  playfully.  "Rather  than  lose  the 
I  will  borrow  ahead  dress  of MademoiMlle 
Audinot,  which  shall  age  me  at  least  a  hun- 
dred years,  and  put  mi  so  sorrowful  a  face  that 
yon  shall  begin  to  brieve,  dmpiie  all  yon  know 
io  the  contrary,  that  my  life  must  have  been 
one  long  eareme.  Will  yon  not  trust  me  with 
tbe  secret  on  these  conditions?" 

"  Without  these,  if  you  really  wish  il,"  said 
Ibe  banker,  forcing  a  smile,  **uid  whenever 
>oa  may  be  inclined  to  listM.  How  say  yon, 
my  child,  shall  it  he  now  or  hereafter? 

"Now,  this  moment,  if  you  are  so  disposed," 
exclaimed  the  enthusiastic  girl,  as  she  seised 
bii  band,  and,  leading  him  eagerly  towards  a 
low  divan,  wbir^h  occupied  the  upper  end  of 
the  aparlmenl.  seated  herself  upon  a  cushion  at 
his  feet.  "How  delicious  1  a  story  and  a  secret 
■t  once.  But  will  you  vouch  for  the  truth  of 
Yoar  tale,  dear  father?  You  know  that  I  have 
litlte  taste  for  fables." 

"Not  would  1  so  waste  eithw  your  time  or 
my  own,"  said  M.  Courville,  as  be  beut  down 
aad  pressed  bis  lips  upon  the  golden  hair  of 
Iw  daughter.  "And  now  listen,  C^cile." 

Por  a  moment  the  old  man  continued  silent, 
however,  while  bis  eye  wandered  over  the  lux- 
nrioas  apartment  in  which  they  sat,  widi  its 
htngings  of  fluted  silk  and  its  profusion  of  costly 
*oy>-  His  lip  quivered,  and  an  unbidden  tear 
stole  down  bis  cheek.  This  was  the  home  of 
bis  darling,  bis  only  child.  Without  the  noble 
Sid  oi  tbe  man  of  whom  he  was  about  to  ueak, 
«bat  Bi|^  soon  have  been  her  ftte?  Hadosed 


his  eyes  with  a  shiver,  but  the  pressure  ofCd- 
cile's  lips  npon  (be  hand  she  held  restored  bim 
instantly  to  composure.  He  had  so  much  at  stake 
at  that  moment  that  he  dared  not  further  yield 
to  tbe  weakness  which  was  stealiug  over  him ;  so, 
making  a  mighty  effort  over  himself,  he  related 
the  history  of  n.  de  Vaudremont,  as  one  only 
could  have  told  it  whose  heart  was  ftill  of  gra- 
titude and  enthusiasm;  and,  as  it  progressed, 
C^cile  raided  her  beautiful  head  from  her  fa- 
ther's knees  with  flashiog  eyes  and  quickening 
breath.  Not  a  question  checked  the  course  of  the 
narrative.  She  bad  been  little  inlnested  by  its 
eommenaemeut.  The  high  birth  and  great  wealth 
of  M.  de  Vaudranoot,  bis  marriage  with  the 
daughter  of  one  of  the  most  powerful  and  iu- 
floenlial  nobles  at  llie  court,  all  the  prospenius 
portion  of  his  fortunes,  had  failed  to  awaken 
any  emotion  in  her  pure  and  artier  bosom : 
but  the  record  of  bis  wrongs  called  the  blitod 
into  ber  cheeks,  and  the  description  of  his  re-  | 
morse  deluged  them  with  tears.  This  was  pre-  | 
ciselv  what  .M.  Courville  bad  anticipaied,  and  i 
be  dwelt  long  and  sadly  upon  the  t-ngrossiiig 
affection  which  the  iiHured  husband  had  lavished 
upon  his  lovely  bttlnnfaithful  wile,upon  his  agony 
at  her  flight,  and  his  long  years  of  voluntary 
seclusion  after  ber  loss. 

"And  did  be  never  speak  harshly  of  herf 
Never?"  at  length  inquired  C^cile. 

"He  never  uttered  her  name  after  their  sepa- 
ration," said  the  banker. 

"And  what  followed?" 

The  story  proEressed,  and  as  it  drew  to  a 
close  H.  Courville  became  painfully  agitated. 
He  did  not  venture  to  glance  towards  bis  daugh- 
ter, but  be  detailed  the  circumstancea  of  his  late 
interview,  or  rather  those  portions  of  it  which  i 
he  felt  at  liberty  to  relsSe,  with  a  precision 
that  brought  the  whole  scene  vividly  before  tbe 
menial  vision  of  his  listener,  and  a  sickness  of 
the  heart  came  over  bim  when,  after  he  bad 
ceased  speaking,  C^cile  continued  silent  and 
motionless.  At  length  she  started  suddenly  to 
ber  feel. 

"You  were  right,  iaiberl"  she  exclaimed, 
haughtily,  as  she  dashed  away  the  moisture  from 
ber  cheeks.  "It was  nobly  done,  when  be  asked 

Jou  if  bis  high  birth,  bis  patrician  blood,  and 
is  vast  fortune,  would  buy  the  good  faith  of 
the  next  woman  whom  be  wedded,  to  refuse 
liim  a  reply.  Had  I  been  (here,  1  would  have 
answered,  'No,  not  alt  these  things  will  do, 
even  though  you  should  stoop  to  marry  a  churl's 
daughter.'  And  be  would  well  deserve  that  they 
should  fail!" 

>'  Deserve,  C^ile?"  murmured  the  heart-struck 
old  man. 

"Ay,  deserve— a  thousand  times  deserve  it," 
impetuously  repeated  the  fair  girl,  with  flashing 
eyes;  then,  flinging  her  arms  about  her  father's 
neck,  she  whispered,  in  a  voice  that  was  half 
drowned  in  lears,  "Do  you  know,  dtiar  father, 
that  your  Count  de  Vaudremont  is  litUo  belter 
than  a  schoolboy?  Why  does  be  not  tell  his  talc 
to  the  bride' whom  be  seeks  to  win?  Thai,  in- 
deed, would  purchase  her  good  faith  and  secure 
her  truth,  if  she  have  a  heart.  Oh !  why  have 
not  I  been  loved  by  such  a  man  as  this?  Why 
have  1  beesi  sought  only  by  fortune-huuting  coz- 
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combs  widi  beads  as  empty  as  their  fortunes? 
Look  you,  dear  father,  1  know  not  bow  she 
may  feel  whtim  he  has  chosen,  but  I  would  rather 
be  loved  by  M.  de  Vaudremont  than  followed 
by  all  the  lordlinss  of  the  conrt." 

"And  may  I  letl  him  this,  Wcile?" 

"Tellhim?  Tell  what?"  asked  (he  bewildered 
girl,  totally  unprepared  for  such  a  climax,  as 
she  withdrew  her  hold  upon  her  father's  neck, 
and  shrank  back  trembling  at  her  own  emotion. 

"May  1  tell  him  that  yon  will  —  try  to  love 
him?"  repeated  the  delighted  father. 

"And  is  it  me  whom  heseeksY"  saidC4ci1e, 
with  sudden  composure,  while  her  cheek  and 
brow  burned.  "  in  that  case  tell  him  nothins, 
or  only  that  he  has  mistaken  mo.  I  care  little 
for  a  bigh'Soundinj;  name,  and  I  am  rich  enongh 
for  happiness." 

M.  Conrville  swept  his  hand  rapidly  across 
his  brow,  but  offered  no  reply. 

"  Had  he  come  forward  frankly,"  she  pursued, 
"and  told  me  all  the  truth,  I  could  have  wor- 
shipped him,  for  I  should  have  felt  that  he  un- 
derstood me;  but  to  seek  to  marry  me  to  his 
lands,  his  parchments,  and  his  money-chests, 
and  10  leave  the  only  wortbv  thing  he  had  to 
offer — himself,  to  be  accepted  as  their  medium, 
rather  lhao  as  their  origin  -~  to  make  himself 
the  slave  of  circumstances,  instead  of  asserting 
himself  as  their  master.  No,  no  I  we  could  never 
understand  each  olher." 

"And  do  you  make  no  allowance,  C^cUe,  for 
the  haughty  self-abnegation  of  a  man  who, 
having  once,  in  addition  to  his  brilliant  advan- 
tages of  birth  and  station,  also  bestowed  upon 
the  woman  whom  he  loved  the  whole  strength 
and  fervour  of  a  first  affection,  only  (o  find  that 
all  was  unavailing,  now  holds  lightly  his  own 
personal  feelings  and  advantages?  and  who  ven- 
tures to  say  boldly  to  the  next  bride  be  seeks, 
*I  oSpr  vou  social  rank  and  worldly  cousidera- 
tion,  ana  I  only  ask  of  you  in  return  not  to 
render  them  valueless  by  an  indiscretion  ? ' " 

"'Tis  a  cold-hearted  compact,"  said  Cieile, 
calmly.  "It  is  thus  that  be  should  hire  a  valet 
or  engage  a  steward,  bjut  not  so  that  such  a 
man  should  seek  a  wife." 

"He  believes,  from  a  past  experience,  that 
he  cannot  be  loved  for  his  own  sake,"  persisted 
her  father. 

"Then  he  wrongs  himself,  or  he  is  conscious 
that  he  cannot  repay  the  affection  which  he  foils 
In  claim." 

"Will  you  receive  him,  Wcile?" 

"As  a  'friend,  lather,  willingly;  but  not  as  a 
purchaser," 

"You  use  strange  terms,  my  child.'* 

"Do  yon  not  consider  them  appropriate?  Are 
we  not  now  discussing  a  matrimonial  transaction 
eminently  professional?" 

M.  Courville  felt  sorely  tempted,  at  least,  to 
hint  something  on  the  subject  of  the  8,000.000 
francs ;  but  he  was  a  man  of  honour,  and  he 
forbore. 

"C^cile,  my  beloved  child,"  he  said,  tenderly, 
"  you  know  that  I  have  never  urged  upon  you 
any  of  the  suitors  who  have  saccosively  pre- 
sented tliemselves,  for  1  have  had  canse'to  be- 
lieve in  every  case  (and  your  woman-vanitv 
must  pardon  me  the  eonfesaion),  dial  your  anti- 


cipated fortune  had  acted  lately  upon  eadt 
In  the  present  iustattce  I  have  reason  to  kisw 
that  no  such  consideration  has  inllienced  M.  de 
Vaudremont.  He  cares  net  for  your  dewiy,  Is  ! 
even  —  in  short,  it  is  your%eff  that  he  cmk, 
and  this,  you  will  at  least  concede,  angun  well 
for  your  future  happiness." 

Mile.  Courville  stood  for  an  instant  ia  sileace, 
and  then  she  said  abruptly,  "I  will  receive 
Count  de  Vaudremont:  out,  be  it  cleaily  vida>  i 
stood  between  us,  only  as  a  friend."  I 

Within  four  months  after  Ais  cenvenalisi, 
the  hankers  beautiful  danj^iter  became  the  Me  ' 
of  his  creditor,  nor  had  the  sp&iled  aad  ajn 
cions  C^cile  any  reason  to  imagine,  from  ibe 
costliness  of  her  Irovaeatt  and  the  spleadMr 
of  her  diamonds,  that  her  patrician  brioegrooa 
received  her  penniless  at  the  lujids  of  a  buk- 
rupt  father.  Great,  however,  were  the  suryrisr 
and  consternation  created  among  the  HO*  *t 
Parisian  society  by  this,  as  they  termed  it.  eaig- 
matical  marriage.  From  astonishment  all  ikc 
dnwagers  with  "nneetablished"  dangkew  pa- 
dually  progressed  to  invectiTe. 

This  availed  not,  meanwhile,  to  alter  iW  , 
fact.   The  lovely  C6cile  Conrville  was,  la  aH  > 
intents  and  purposes,  disappoint  whom  it  mi^  i 
the  Comtesse  de  Vaudremont,  and  the  neirijr  I 
married  pair  left  Paris  amid  the  prophecies  of  1 
a  few  envious  hearts,  that  the  good  count  werid 
not  fail  to  find  in  his  einquamtaim  the  aaae 
fate  which  he  bad  experienced  during  his  (fsaz  |; 
Joun.   For  a  few  days  the  saerifee  of  M.  4e  ' 
Vaudremont  was  a  general  topie  of  coamnilieB  ' 
in  the  salons  of  St  Germain,  and  the  oprice 
of  C^cile  among  her  thonsand-and-one  rqected 
lovers;  and  then  a  new  feather  was  cast  iaii  , 
the  wind  of  the  mutable  metropolis,  and  tfcey  v 
were  for  awhile  forgotten.  But  when  twa,  (krcc,  i 
and  even  four  months  passed  away,  and  thai  l| 
they  still  remained  absent,  conjecture  begaa  H  , 
shrug  ils  shoulders  and  to  look  wise  in  ilsowi  |l 
ignorance,  and  rumours  to  spread  abroad  Ikat,  ■ 
after  all,  the  poor  little  heiress  had  made  M 
a  sad  bat^^in  with  her  millions,  for  that  M.de  i; 
Vaodremont,  having  become  wise  by  expenenws  i 
had  decided  on  retaining  her  a  captive  is  sae 
of  his  isolated  chiteanx  nntil  be  had  seemed  ' 
an  heir  to  its  estates  whom  he  could  prodece 
10  (he  world  without  misgiving.  I 

Six  months  went  by,  and  meanwhile  tk  | 
house  of  Gabriel  Courville  flourished.  Ike 
countenance  of  the  worthy  M.  Jaqniu  wore  > 
perpetual  smile,  and  had  any  one  ventured  u 
nint  that  the  Mj/Zionofre,  with'  whom  the  govern- 
ment had  just  contracted  a  heavy  loan,  ndew 
been  on  the  verge  of  absolute  rain,  he  warid 
have  been  scouted  as  a  visionary.  Nor  «*> 
M.  Courville  himself  more  anxious  toctneetl  Ai* 
fact  from  the  public  than  the  count  to  preveal 
its  coming  to  the  knowledge  of  his  wife.  Fon- 
warned  b^  her  father  of  the  bi|[fa>bear(ed 
enthusiastic  character  of  C^oile,  M  de  Vaudre- 
mont had  met  her  in  the  spirit  which  was  awst 
congei.ial  to  her  nature,  nor  could  he  brook  Ae 
idea  that  any  after  discovery  ^nld  leadbwl* 
feel  an  obligation  towards '  bin  which  must  bt  , 
ever  destroy  the  equality  of  their  tuton. 

Daxaled  by  her  exceeding  loveliness,  and 
einated  by  the  proud  simplialy  of  her  bearish 
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vbat,  ere  he  knew  ber,  was  to  him  a  mere 
natter  of  expediency,  became,  ere  he  bad  seen 
her  bal^a'dozea  times,  a  subject  of  absorbing 
I   inieresL  He  struggled  to  believe  that  he  did 
not— that  be  coula  not  love  again.   He  shrank 
Uom  the  anxiety,  and  uncertainty,  and  tyranny, 
aod  even  danger,  of  a  second  passion;  but  when 
I   he  bad  confided  to  Cecile  all  the  history  of  his 
past  life,  when  he  had  laid  bare  before  her  the 
annies  and  the  despair  of  his  braised  and  em- 
I   bitiered  existence^  when  she  bad  seen  his  proud 
spirit  writhe  before  ber  and  weep  tean  of  blood 
ever  die  rained  altan  of  his  deseomted  bone, 
I   aad  niien  she  ultimately  flnng  herself  upon  bis 
bosoM  and  vowed  to  revenge  him  opou  nis  des- 
tiny by  her  tenderness  and  her  devotion,  then 
I   oice  more  the  stem  and  baoghty  will  of  the 
I    strong  man  gave  way,  and  he  saw  no  longer  in 
I   Cecile  the  bride  whom  his  reason  had  selected, 
i    bni  the  woman  whom  his  heart  adored, 
i      They  were  married. 

At  the  termination  of  six  months  they  returned 
to  Paris,  and  the  beautiful  Cecile  was  as  ebann- 
ing,  as  spoiled,  and  as  capricious  a*  ever,  while 
the  cold  and  grave  M.  de  Vaadremont,  *'  rejeun* 
it  cent  tttu,  as  one  of  his  friends  declared, 
appeared  to  have  no  object  upon  earth  save 
lut  of  administering  to  the  tastes  and  wishes 
of  his  young  wife.  She  may  have  brought  him 
millions."  said  the  spiteful  old  Dnchesse  de— , 
"bat  bis  avarice  will  avail  him  nothing,  for  she 
will  spend  her  dot,  and  be  will  onlv  gain  by 
bis  misalliance  a  second  and  more  oisgraceful 
esenode." 

lie  HAlel  de  Vaadremont  became  the  fasbion. 
The  women  went  there  to  loofc  tbetr  sympathy 
St  the  poor  count  whenever  bis  plebeian  wile 
should  commit  a  gauckerie,  and  the  men  to  make 
love  to  her;  for  it  was  at  once  decided  to  be 
t  thing  impossible  that  the  beautiful  and  bloom- 
ing Cecile  could  care  for,  and  far  less  prove  con- 
stant to,  the  grave  and  silent  husbana  whom  she 
bad  purchased  with  her  faUier's  gold. 

Always  ibe  same  story,  always  the  same  con- 
cision. The  world,  whose  telescopic  eye  brines 
every  thing  witbin  its  om  orbit,  thoronghly 
eonprebended,  as  a  matter  ol  course,  the  cun- 
Atioos  of  this  extraordinary  marriage;  and,  con- 
»<|oen(ly,  all  that  remained  to  be  done  was 
to  see  how  long  it  would  last,  and  wbo  would 
be  the  fortnnate  man  to  bring  it  to  a  close. 
Dowagers  and  dandies,  however,  alike  toiled  in 
vain.  The  lovely  young  countess,  secure  in  the 
high-breeding  of  habit,  which  had  rendered  all 
the  luxuries  and  elegancies  of  life  familiar  to 
her  from  ber  infancy,  and  in  the  self-apprecia- 
tiim  engendered  by  a  perpetual  atmospbere  of 
affection,  ctHnmitted  no  solecisms;  while,  proud 
of  the  husband  whom  she  had  won,  and  of  a 
devotion  which  satisfied  even  ber  cntbosiastic 
■nd  exacting  nature,  she  only  smiled  in  contempt 
•t  the  absurdity  of  ber  admirers. 


To  bis  associates,  save  in  his  uvarying  io- 
dulgeuce  to  his  wife,  H.  de  Vaadremont  appeared 
to  be  unchanged. 

He  was  never  en  Evidence  beside  her,  displayed 
no  inclination  to  act  the  tyrant,  could  not  be 
betrayed  into  Ibe  most  remote  semblance  of  jea- 
lousy, and,  in  short,  disappointed  in  the  roost 
cruel  and  consistent  manner  the  per^icuity  of 
bis  dear  five  bondred  friends. 

The  christening  of  the  young  vicomte  was  a 
fete  wbicb  Paris  will  long  remember.  The  pre- 
sence of  royalty  shed  a  halo  over  the  ceremony, 
where  all  was  previously  spleodoar  and  grace, 
while  the  youog  mother,  glowing  with  proud 
delight,  was  so  beautiful  in  ner  joy  that  all  eyes 
rested  upon  her  in  envying  admiration  save 
those  of  ner  husband  and  her  father.  To  them 

she  seemed  as  something  holy,  something  . 

But  it  were  idle  to  attempt  an  explauation  of 
what  she  seemed  to  (hem! 

It  was  a  twelvemonth  after  this  f^le  that 
Bladame  de  Vaudreinont  proceeded,  as  we  have 
described,  towards  the  Marche-aux-Fleurs.  au 
tended  by  ber  womaiL  iust  as  she  reacbea  the 
Pont-Neuf  she  was  overtaken  by  M.  Courville. 

"Cdcile!"  he  exclaimed,  in  asIODishment,  for 
no  disguise  could  conceal  from  his  fond  eye 
the  graceful  figure  ot  bis  daughter,  "Cecile, 
ma  bonne  amie,  what  means  this  extraordinary 
costume,  and  this  early  pilgrimage  ihmogh  the 
streets  of  Paris  so  imperfectly  alieodedY  1 
have  just  left  your  hotel,  where  I  went  to 
compliment  M.  de  Vaadremont  on  the  occasion 
of  hts  (He,  and  when  I  quitted  him  I  proceed- 
ed to  your  apartments,  where,  being  informed 
that  you  still  slept,  I  forbore  to  disluri>  you. 
What  is  this  mystery,  my  dear  child?" 

"You  shall  assist  in  its  devetopement,"  said 
the  countess,  with  a  tearAil  smile,  as  she  linked 
her  arm  in  his.  "I  am  on  my  way  to  the 
Marche  aux-Fleurs  to  select  my  husband's  boii- 
quel  de  fete.  Those  for  Armand  and  Eugenie 
were  bespoke  last  week;  my  boy  gives  his 
father  s  bunch  of  pfmies,  which  Ma&me  B— 
has  arranged  d  raoirf  My  girl,  one  opened 
moss-rose  with  two  sweet  buds  beside  it,  the  hearts 
of  the  mother  and  her  children !  But  I,  papa  cfiere, 
I  couid  not  bear  that  any  lingers  save  my  own 
should  group  together  my  oflering.  Alas]  why 
cannot  I  nake  evetr  flower  a  blessing  and  every 
leaf  a  prayer,  for  1  have  learned  hissecret,  lhave 
discovered  a//— ALL?  andifl  lovedhim  before,  trv 
to  imagine  how  I  love  him  now.  Lei  us  hasten 
to  our  task,  dear  father;  point  out  to  me  all 
that  is  freshest  and  most  beautiful,  but  do  not 
touch  it.  I  must  gather  every  blossom  and 
every  bud  myself.  It  must  be  all  my  own— 
for  It  will  be  a  he8rt-.oirering  to  the  most  ge- 
nerous of  husbands  from  one  who,  although 
now  the  prond  and  happy  mother  of  his  chil* 
dreo,  was  once  bis  beggar  bride ! " 
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THE  LEGEND  OF  LURLEY. 

'^Kverj'  traveller  huhes  up  the  traditiM  of  Uw  Lnrieyberg  in  a  way  that  he  MppoeMS  will  ba  ant 
palatable  tu  lite  reoden  "  A  FmrnUt  TMir,  f c, 


Tai  beU  lar  Um  GonpHae,  wUfc  eckofaf  rear, 
Had  uiTd  10  Ibeir  bmm  Iko  jwug  mnki  of  Sk  6«ai^ 
And  their  baaqa^t  they  Ml,  aad  Ita  baeebaaal  ftialaa, 
Wllh  a  litUs  too  nacb  Rheabb  wtae  la  Iboir  bralaa; 

For,  in  af«*  of  yore, 

Tbo  jooag  Bionfci  of  St.  Goar 
Were  wilder  thaa  aay  laonkB  aiaeo  or  befiDre; 
Taa'd  bava  Ooorkt  that  aaeb  ■ofrjr-ejrad  ■boraa  yaaf 
■park 

Had  coBHi  op  Ibe  RUae  ftm  Iba  Coamt  af  Lariu 

At  last  it  was  over,  the  praym  were  aaid, 
Aad,  the  monkf  iwann'd  giddilf  olT  to  bed, 

Like  a  clutter  of  tipsy  beei. 
Within  'twu  aH  mag;  bnt  the  aortb  wiad  witkoat 
Was  tnddlgloK  Itfelf  in  a  terrible  root. 
As  ebhmers  aad  gablea  It  blew  In  and  oat, 
And  rattled  Iba  raaaa  and  the  eaMneats  abeot; 
Kow  BimlcUag  laagbter,  ■brM^  wblfUe,  and  (boat, 
Botartiaiei  whirling  off  a  looae  paatita  or  apoat 
To  Iba  clolaten  below,  with  a  denee  of  a  cleat, 

Or  ilrippiag  a  braacb  heat  tte  Iran. 

At  Iraffth  te  Iba  coerMon  eld  waa  m  step  board. 
Bat  all  waa  aa  stm  ai  tte  al^  whea  Jack  Skeppard, 
With  Ibotalep  aa  Meaitky  aa  paaOer  or  leopard, 
Bieaped  freai  kia  draad  daoai 

By  leaviag  tke  "red  room," 
BxelalailBf ,  ai  If  all  apbraiding  to  nMUwr, 
"Each  brick  I  take  ont'brlngf  aie  nearer  myaiother!" 
(If  yoa  aak  for  the  lait  rfcyine  to  whom  I'm  la  debt, 
I  ceafeai  that  It  com*  ttim  the  aony  of  "We  set," 
la  wblcb  aoae  yonag  lady,  nacb  giren  to  laagaish, 
Abtuee  ber  aiother  tu  caaitag  her  aagniib.) 

Bat  yonng  Father  Winkle  k«  went  not  to  ileep, 
For  he  bad  that  nigbt  an  appoiatmeDt  to  keep, 
So  ■tralthtly  down  the  hack  italra  he  did  creep, 
And  croMlng  the  cloister,  whilst  sounded  the  hoar. 
He  reach'd  the  old  gate  of  tte  almoner's  lower, 
Where,  coaxing  the  lock  witt  a  bnge  gothic  key, 
He  let  in  tho  gnest  he  expected  to  see- 

It  was  BOt  a  pealteni  coate  to  eonbss, 

Mor  a  (bot-weary  pilgrim  in  want  or  dhlroH, 

Bat— 0  padOrJ  0  iMrair— a  beautUU  girt! 

Wko  ealerV  Ike  roaai  wUk  a  boaod  aad  a  twM, 

WbIek  Ibe  ''oaaibas"  bead!  weald  have  aet  In  a  whirl,  . 

Though  pretty  Cerilo  most  Jealous  night  f^el, 
With  Planqaet,  and  Schelller,  aad  lUtle  CamiUe, 
In  a  very  short  dress  of  tka  lordtesl  green. 
More  dae  and  traaaparenl  ttaa  ever  was  seen, 
angHt'd  bf  a  Jv'  of  crii«aM. 
By  wbat  cbaaee  ste 
First  came  to  be 
Wltbla  St.  Goer's  proad  mnaifry. 
We  know  not  well; 
Bat  the  chnmicles  tell 
Oa'oils  avoil  ane  forya  arMnemal  Mis, 

Teoag  Fatter  Wlakia  fondly  gaied  ipaa  Mslovriyfera, 
Tkroogb  whose  f^r  skhi  the  vivid  Mood  was  blnshing 

yoaag  aad  warai, 
JUti  Ml  bow  beaatr'a  praaaaqs  prvred  a  "cesfert  la 

a  elana." 


Ha  loek'd  apoa  bar  lowtef  hakr,  an  ^aoay,  dM,  SBlli«  , 
Her  area  aa  bright,  whaaa  Mfk  aigbl  caaaai  kc  idi  ' 
hi  aaaf, 

Aad  Ihea  hla  eoascteaee  whiqpv'd  be  was  dsiag  fwy 

wroag, 

Altkoagk  ke  tkoagkt  in  tach  a  case  tte  haK  alghl  It 

excused; 

Tor  wbea,  by  mom  hk  ctesMra's  gaaea,  patr  atllrfi  ' 
are  ■—led, 

neir  Jnst  ideas  of  right  Md  wraac       isnlMy  cm- 
fased. 

Howerer  IrBi  ear  astr^conaad,  aH  rsaiiallia  Iripo 
Beaeatt  tho  asaBsriattt  IMU  af  womb's  saky  1^ 
Bat  tia  aa  adage  kaewn  Ml  waB. 
That  Mka  Ao«U  mtwtr  Uas  aad  lei. 

Or  else  we  artgbt  bar*  showa 
That  the  Brst  aMeHag  of  the  Iwe, 
Aad  greetttg  eke  wUd  did  easaa. 
Was  aat  af  wortt  ahai. 

"How  cotae  witt  aw,"  the  fiur  one  ciM, 
"Id  these  dall  cells  ao  longer  bide. 
I  wilt  become  thy  river  bride, 
Aad  o'rr  aiy  realms  thoa  sbalt  preside- 
Away— the  dawn  is  near; 
The  wind  is  hash'd-  the  storm  has  passV— 
The  sky  no  longer  is  o'ereast; 
-Aad  tee,  tte  atooa  kegins  la  shtea 
irpoa  the  Boantaias  of  tho  BUaa 
b  tadiaaca  bright  aad  dear. 
Thca  eoaie  witt  ne,  aad  wa  wtfl  go 
Where  tte  rocks  ^  coral  grow. "~ 
(I  're  keard  Ikote  Uaea  bafkra,  1  koavJ 

Fatter  Wlakla  eriad,  "Star, 

I  Va  a  IriBe  la  aay 
Bra  thM  Ureal  ay  dalles  yea  dimw  ai*  aalnr< 
My  bcaatilM  Larley,  eae  bsMaM  Map- 
Back  wisk  tkat  yoa  alter  I  kara  to  obey 
But,  hi  tratk,  love,  I  doa't  rery  well  see  my  way. 
For  tkoogh  aumy  people  I  >a  met  kerelafore 
Fiad  ke^nf  tkeir  keads  akore  water  a  bora. 
Yet  keeping  nine  ander  woald  passla  mo  more. 
Witt  year  owe  pretty  seIC  at  my  aeatimFats  pran, 
I  'm  ever  aiy  bead  and  my  ears  n«w  la  lore. 
And  I  cannot  well  see  what  we  gala  by  Iko  wta"— 

RepUed  lArilne,  "Hy  dear, 

Taa  hare  aathteg  to  fku-; 
Toa  weald  deep  Jast  as  «d  ia  tta  RUaa's  ksi  m 
here."— 

Said  Wtakle,  satd  ke. 

"Tkat  bed  woat  da  Isr  wai 

For  its  bedding  would  aelbteg  but  wladiag-dfri*  kc. 
And  I  cent  hear  wet  biaakets  ia  any  degree. 
In  accepting  year  oll^,  to  am  it  seems  dear, 
That  I  only  thoald  get  in  so  novel  a  sphere. 
Mot  ny  bed  and  my  board,  bat  my  bed  aad  my  bier. " 
"My  Winkle,"  taid  Luriiae,  represtlag  ■  frewa, 
"The  bed  of  the  Rhine  it  of  costliest  dowa.**— 
"Tes,  down  at  the  bottom,  my  owa  one,  I  kB«»; 
Bat  I  'm  downy,  too;  no-I  doat  Ikiafc  1  II  go-' 

Tkea  Lariiaa  laok'd  amnfUly  ^  hi  kis  ays, 
Witt  a  ttea  al  o«ea  Ifdsai,  learfk^  aad  rtTt 
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JW  a  twwt  jwfir  mint,  M  tf  folRi  to  nj, 
Ai  fte  taU,  '*Cm  ft  iMf  wmM  jtm  Inn  m  to 
rumll,  CTMl  Winkle;  tnm  kenc*  I  sUI  fr- 
Tkhk  a  tiriia*— «W0llB«— I  wm  g^nr— food  b-jrar 
TkH  ip«aklBK,  ilw  ajmph  waved  htr  luuri  la  mUtm, 
Aad  e'er  be  ceald  aniwM>,  dlwalved  Ukt  a  view. 

Bel  Ur  Lariioe  knew 

Wkal  wu  nre  to  acene, 
Wbca  trim  WInUc'e  fbad  tfm  eke  m  qvicUr  wilkdrewl 
And  Ike  uUd  to  kartclf,  a*  ike  iHpp'd  tkm^  tka  wall, 
"I  was  nercr  yet  ToU'd,— t«s  11  be  Mlaa  aftor  all!" 

Tkere  '■  a  boat 
That  afloat 
Oi  Ike  ed«e  of  tka  Rklae  : 
WUk  a  hU 
Wkei  a  (ale 
SboaM  blow       tbe  rigkl  Une ; 
iad  WlaUe  tad  heard  oT  a  JoHy  jrong  walenaai, 

Wba  at  8t.  Goanhauaei  «*ed  for  to  pir* 
S*  bt  itafsd  not  a  Mcond;  jon  wonM  nothaTe  UMagbt 
a  MB 

Vet  orcr  leaa  covM  lo  rapidly  Of. 
lad  dewD  to  Ibe  river  he  raa  like  a  ihot; 
let  wben  he  arrived  there,  the  boatman  wa*  not: 
Fer,  deriof  tke  night-time  all  trafBc  wu  doll, 
And  the  waterman  taking  hli  re«t  in  tbe  loU, 
With  an  eider-down  pillow  bad  reethered  bis  sknU. 
Bit  tkere  lay  tke  barky,  tail,  rudder,  and  oar, 
Al  tntniT  itamp'd  wiU  Ihc  eroaa  of  St.  Goar, 
A*  eidored  to  be  by  tbe  Bnrgravea  of  yore; 
For  Ike  Bfyrayei  ot  ym  were  a  pewerAd  diqn: 
IT  ibcy  wtek'd  a  lUng  done,  Ibey  knd  oaly  to  ipeak, 
Aad  Boae  dared  to  akow,  at  their  rMlM^  bis  piqne; 
JUthonik  Victor  Hugo,  tbay  tell  at,  wu  grieved 
To  fad  that  kk  Bwgnvca  were  coldly  received. 

M  OMifh  there  was  a«  walM«aa  tke  ftagila  boat  to 
gMe, 

TW  ferer'd  Monk  pnked  off  (ttm  tktn,  and  bMiek'd 

tt  la  the  Ude. 
Tto  wfatd  was  light,  the  bark  was  Ughl,  ttm  hlhar-i 

arm  wu  itroog. 
And,  diffting  through  Ike  ka^kf  wavM,  tbay  fwUUy 

lew  aloag. 

Ugh  M  the  right  tba  BhiUeto'  Imp  tlepl  la  Ihe  maoa's 

«0M  glMM, 

WhBitappMlto  the  lofty  Eatowai  ft»wniaff«aflM  ■trMn; 
AM  nwd  the  hage  baiallk  roeki,  aas  oa  Ihe  ether 

pDad, 

Th«  rearing  water*  Irapl  and  ehah^  la  Mii^ook  twifl 
and  wild. 

VM,  beneath  the  Urieyberg,  halT-hlddca  by  the  (bam, 
Thr  wmk  and  boat  at  last  draw  acar  fidr  LwHae'a  «(*»• 
lag  home, 


Where  amy  grim  baaalUe  dlffriag*  to  lhalatfeg  spray, 
Tba  oaly  rook  harmoalaea  tka 'a  beard  both  aightaad  day; 
And  A»t  abto  a  mighty  stoaa 
The  moak  hb  vasiel  made. 
At  ether  Uroe  In  spot  so  lone 

Ho  had  been  me  aftaid; 
Bat.  ere  be  'd  any  line  to  think, 
Or  from  kls  vontnre  wUd  to  ikrink, 
Vprising  from  tko  whirlpool's  brink, 

Lnriine  her  form  betrayed. 
And  with  a  rolce  of  augk  tone 
ThM  saag  she,  to  an  air  well  known : 

"I'm  Ihe  fiirest  of  Rhine's  hiry  deughlers,  lurttf-tt^} 
Though  1  ought  Dot  to  say  so  myself; 

Kach  peri  that  dwells  'oeeth  lu  waters—    iMrUf-tty  I 
I  rale;  aad  my  slave  is  each  etf. 

That  coma,  love;  oh  coaM,  love,  witk  me, 
I  Iky  awB  yeri,  mnkia,  vUl  fee. 

Batto,  basto  to  my  homa,  I  lapfaire,  Lmrttg-tfl 

And  give  np  tke  celli  of  St.  oisar. 

Itwiijr-eiy.'  hr<»p-e^f— aow  Buke  ip  yonr  mind, 

ImUf-tigl  tuH^-tigl — or  else  stay  beUnd. 

l*H«y-«ty-y-y-y-y-y ! " 

Tbe  song  had  coadaded,  and  hnh'd  wu  iha  alrhln, 
Except  what  the  achoea  saag  orar  ^aia, 

As  tke  Botef  died  away 

la  the  ndse  of  the  spray, 
Wben  Wiahle,  o'ereoaie,  shouted,  "Lorlinel— oh!  stoyi 
BeUavo  me,  yom  Inly— yoif*  oaly— for  aye!" 

Bo  aald;  aad  phmged  In 

■idst  the  clash  and  the  din 
or  the  eddies  ne'er  ceasing  to  bubble  and  spin, 
Aad  tbe  rock  of  Ihe  Lurleyberg  tried  to  ntako  fut  to, 
Like  tke  mates  of  Xatmt  im  gurgiU  vwMla; 

But  soon  through  the  tide 

Cane  Lnriine  to  his  side. 
And  into  Ihe  vortox  ker  lover  did  gnide. 

Ona  ibrlek  of  despair 

From  the  aamfc  rent  tka  air 
Af  k«  whlrTd  ronnd  ud  round,  liha  a  thing  at  a  Ur, 
Whilst,  LorUna,  earaptved  a  priest  to  oataare, 
Plung'd  aftor  brr  victim,  to  meet  biro  elsewhere. 
Tke  waters  closed  over  kis  head  with  a  roar, 
Aad  Ihe  yoaag  father  Wiahle  was  heard  of  no  aMire— 
At  Iwat  that  I  haow  of.   Vy  lagead  ta  o'er. 

■•■uu 

Wstrast  an  short  dresses,  aad  ,/npos  irfcolinas, 
Whather  aparled  by  Alma,  fiisalle,  or  Oidhu; 
Far,  oaea  eaagkl  by  toaae  brigU-ayed  Tarpitebare'a 
daaghlar, 

Toa  mat  very  loag  ke^  pear  ktad  aleve  valert 
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PaHg,  Jutif  tOlh. 
Ir  I  hid  been  his  Majesty  Loais  Philippe,  aod 
<he  caricaturist  had  made  fan  of  me  ever  so, 
1  wonid,  for  the  sake  of  Ihe  coantry,  have  put 
with  Ibe  insult — ay,  perhaps  have  gone  a 


a  certain  namber  of  my  subjects  laugh.  I  would 
take  tbe  Salle  des  Pas  perdus,  and  have  an  ex- 
hibition of  carickture-cartooDS,  with  a  dozen  of 
handsome  prizes  for  the  artists  who  should  in- 
vent tbe  dozen  ugliest  likenesses  of  me.  Bot, 
wise  u  the  French  king  proverbially  is,  he  has 
not  atthined  thia  degree  of  wisdom.  Let  a  poor 
devil  bat  dnw  tbe  royal  fiwe  like  a  pear  oov. 
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or  ill  the  simililade  of  a  brioche,  and  he,  his 
printer*  and  publisher,  are  clapped  into  prison 
lor  months,  severe  fines  are  imposed  upon  them, 
their  wives  languish  in  their  absence,  their 
children  are  deprived  of  their  bread,  and,  press- 
ing round  the  female  author  of  (heir  days,  say 
sadly,  '■Maman,  ou  est  notre  pere?'* 

It  oaght  not  to  be  so.  Laughing  never  did 
barm  to  any  one  yet;  or  if  laagbing  does  harm, 
and  kings'  majesties  suffer  from  the  exhibition 
of  caricainres,  let  Uiem  suffer.  Men  Uiflul  it 
is  the  lesser  evit  of  the  two.  Majesties  are  to 
be  had  any  day;  but  many  a  day  passes  with- 
out a  good  joke.  Let  us  cherish  those  that 
come. 

Indeed  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  the  opi- 
nion commonly  held  about  the  gaiiU  Fran<:aise 
is  BO  more  than  a  mystification,  a  vulgar  prac> 
tical  joke  of  the  sort  which  the  benevolent  mind 
abhors.  For  it  is  a  shame  to  promise  us  some- 
thing pleasant,  and  then  disappoint  us.  Men  and 
children  feel  in  this  matter  alike.  To  give  a 
child  an  e^-shel1,  under  pretence  that  it  is  so 
egg,  is  a  joke;  but  the  child  roars  in  reply, 
and  from  such  joking  the  gentle  spirit  turns 
away  abashed,  dfisgosted. 

So  about  the  gaiete  Fran^aise.  We  are  told 
that  it  still  exists,  and  are  invited  by  persons 
to  sit  down  and  make  a  meal  of  it.  But  it  is 
almost  all  gone.  Somebody  has  scooped  out  all 
the  inside  and  swallowed  it,  and  left  only  the 
shell  behind.  I  declare,  for  my  part,  1  know 
few  countries  where  there  is  less  joking  than 
in  France;  it  is  of  a  piece  with  the  boasted  ame- 
nity and  politeness  of  the  Gauls.  Really  and 
truly,  there  is  more  real  and  true  politeness  in 
Wapping  than  in  the  Champs  Elysees.  People 
whom  the  stranger  addresses  give  him  civil  an- 
swers, and  they  are  leaving  off  this  in  France. 
Jtlen  in  Wapping  do  not  jostle  ladies  off  the 
street,  and  this  they  do  in  France,  where  the 
charcoal  man,  drinking  at  the  corner  off  the 
wineshop,  will  let  a  lady's  muslin  slip  into 
the  gutter  rather  than  step  aside  an  inch  to 
allow  her  to  pass. 

In  the  matter  of  novels  especially,  the  na- 
tional jocularity  has  certainly  passed  away.  Paul 
de  Kock  writes  now  in  such  a  way  as  not  to 
make  you  laugh,  but  to  make  you  blush  for 
the  intolerable  vulgarity  of  the  man.  Uis  last 
book  is  so  little  humorous  that  even  the  Eng- 
lish must  give  him  up— the  Eoglisb,  whose  island 
is  said  after  dinner  to  be  '*  the  home  of  the 
world,"  and  who  certainly  gave  MonaienrPanI 
a  very  hearty  welcome.  In  his  own  country 
this  prophet  has  never  been  much  honoured. 
People  sneer  at  his  simple  tricks  for  exciting 
laugltter,  and  detest  a  vulgarity  of  style  which 
the  foreigner  is  not  so  ready  to  understand. 
And  as  one  has  seen  many  a  vulgar  fellow  who 
dropped  his  h's,  and  came  from  Hisiington,  re- 
ceived with  respect  by  foreigners,  and  esteemed 
as  a  person  of  fashion,  so  we  are  on  our  aide 
alow  in  distinguishing  the  real  and  sham  foreign 
gentleman. 

Besides  Paul  de  Koek,  there  is  another  ho. 
nonius  writer  of  a  veiy  different  sort,  and 
whose  works  have  of  late  found  a  considerable 
topvlaritr  among  ns— Moniiew  de  Beinatd. 
He  was  first  discovwed  by  one  Hiehad  Angelo 


Titmarsh,  who  wrote  a  critiooe  on  oat  of  Ihs 
works,  and  pilfered  one  of  bis  stories.  Mn. 
Gore  followed  him  by  *'editing"  Bernard's  aovrl 
of  Gerfeuil,  which  was  badly  translated,  aad 
pronounced  by  the  press  to  be  immorsL  It 
may  be  so  in  certain  details  but  it  is  not  im-  | 
moral  in  tendency.  It  is  full  of  fine  obserratiai 
and  gentle  feeling;  it  has  a  gallant  sense  of  Uk  | 
absurd,  and  is  written — rare  quality  for  a  Fnatk 
romance— in  a  gentlemanlike  style. 

Few  celebnted  modem  French  ronunce-wiilm 
can  say  as  much  for  themselves.  Moosienr  Su 
has  tried  almost  always,  and,  in  MatkUit,  verj 
nearly  succeeded,  in  utaining  a  tone  of  hout 
eompagnie.  But  his  respect  for  lackeys,  fand- 
ture,  carpets,  titles,  bouquet*,  and  such  aristo- 
cratic appendages,  is  too  great.  He  slips  ^oied; 
over  the  carpet,  and  peers  at  the  silk  hangia^ 
and  looks  at  Lafleur  handing  about  the  tea^ray 
with  too  much  awe  for  a  gentleman.  He  is  ia 
a  flutter  in  the  midst  of  ms  marquesses  aal 
princes— happy,  clever,  smiling,  but  mnsj. 
As  for  De  Balzac,  he  is  not  fit  for  the  si/oa 
In  pnint  of  gentility,  Dumas  is  aboat  as  fea- 
teel  as  a  courier;  and  Fr^d^ric  Soulii  as  elt^ut 
as  a  huissier. 

These  are  hard  words.  Bat  a  hundred  yean 
hence  (when,  of  course,  the  frequenters  of 'Ik 
circulating  library  will  be  as  eager  to  readtbe 
works  of  Souli^,  Dumas,  and  the  rest,  as  now), 
a  hundred  years  hence,  what  a  strange  npiuoo 
the  world  will  have  of  the  French  societv  of 
to-day  *  Did  all  married  people,  we  may  ima^ite 
they  will  ask,  break  a  certain  commandmcnl! 
—They  all  do  in  the  novels.  Was  Frendi  so- 
ciety composed  of  murderers,  of  forgers,  of 
children  without  parents,  of  men  consequeadv 
running  the  daily  risk  of  marrying  their  graas- 
mothers  bv  mistake;  of  disguised  princes, 
lived  in  tlie  friendship  of  aimable  cnl-thfoan 
and  spotless  prostitutes ;  who  gave  up  the  scefOe 
for  the  Mrs/e,  and  the  stars  and  pigtails  ol  At 
court  for  the  chains  and  wooden  sheet  of  (he 
galleys?  All  these  characters  are  quite  comoa 
in  French  oovel^  and  France  in  the  aineteeotk 
century  was  the  politest  country  in  the  worU. 
What  must  the  rest  of  the  worid  have  beeaf 

Indeed,  in  respect  to  the  readioa  of  aovch 
of  the  present  day,  I  would  be  glad  to  sagg^ 
to  the  lovers  ot  these  instrnctivo  works  tbt 
simple  plan  of  always  looking  at  the  end  of  a 
romance,  to  see  what  becomes  of  the  persoasM 
before  they  venture  upon  the  whole  work,  sat 
become  interested  in  the  characters  described 
in  it.  Why  interest  oneself  in  a  personage  wbn 
yon  -know  must,  at  the  end  of  the  third  volniM, 
die  a  miserable  death?  What  is  the  use  of  auk- 
iog  oneself  unhappy  needlessly,  watchiag  <hc 
consumptive  symptoms  of  Leonora  as  ihev  Han- 
fest  themselves,  or  tracing  Antonio  to  ais  iM- 
vitable  assassination? 

Formerly,  whenever  I  came  to  one  of  these 
fatally  virtuous  characters  in  a  romance  (1«^ 
are  very  fond  of  inventing  such  snfl^riag  uP** 
in  their  novels,  pale,  pious,  pulmonary,  ciMsed* 
love,  of  course;  hence  1  do  not  can  to  i*" 
ladies'  novds,  ezc^  those  of  Mesdames  6tn 
and  TroUope)— whenever  1  came  to  one  of  laoie 
|H«de8tittea  oetiiires,  and  saw  from  the  csb* 
pluion  of  the  story  dut  the  petaonageinfK*' 
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tioB  was  aboDt  to  occupy  a  good  deal  of  tbo 
reader's  attention,  1  always  closed  the  book  tit 
met,  and  io  disgast,  for  my  feelings  are  much 
(00  precious  to  be  agitatea  at  threepence  per 
volume.  Even  then  it  was  often  too  late.  One 
nu^  have  got  through  half  a  volunte  before  the 
ultimate  fate  of  Miss  Trevanion  was  made  clear 
10  one.  In  that  half  volume,  one  mav  have 
grown  to  be  exceedingly  interested  inMissTre- 

j  vanioD;  and  hence  one  has  all  the  pangs  of 
jMiting  with  her^  which  were  net  worA  incar* 

'  tiogfor  the  brief  pleasure  of  her  acqnaintance.  Le 
jeu  tt«  valait  pat  la  ckaHdelle  It  is  well  to 
sa^,  I  never  loved  a  yonog  gaielle  to  glad  me 
wiib  his  dark  blue  eye,  bat  when  he  came  to 
luiow  rae  well  he  was  sure  to  die;  and  to  add, 
tliat  I  never  loved  a  tree  or  Qower  but 't  was 
(be  first  to  fade  away.  Is  it  not  better,  in5t<!ad 
of  making  yourself  unhappy,  as  you  inevitably 
most  be,  to  spare  yourseff  the  trouble  uf  this 
bootless  affection?  Do  not  let  us  give  up  oar 
affeetiens  rashly  to  young  gazelles,  or  trees,  or- 
lowers;  and  confine  our  tendnness  to  creatures 

,  that  are  more  long-lived. 

Therefore,  I  say,  it  is  much  better  to  look 
>l  the  end  of  a  novel;  andwlien  1  read,  "There 
is  a  Iresh  green  moood  in  Brentford  church- 
yard, and  a  humble  stone,  on  which  is  inscribed 
ibe  name  of  'Anna  Maria:'"  or  "Le  jour  apr^ 
on  voyalt  snr  les  dalles  hnmides  de  la  terrible 
Mor^ne  le  corps  virginal  et  niisselant  de  Ba. 
rhtlde;"  or  a  sentence  to  that  effect,  I  shot  ih^ 
book  at  once,  declining  to  agitate  my  feelings 
needlessly;  for  at  that  stage  I  do  not  care  a 
fig  for  Anna  Maria's  consumption  or  Bathilde's 
suicide:  I  have  not  the  honour  of  their  acquaint- 
aace,  nor  will  I  make  it  If  you  had  the  gift 
of  prophecy,  and  people  proposed  to  introduce 
yoa  to  a  man  wno  you  knew  would  borrow 
money  of  yon,  or  would  be  inevitably  hanged,' 
or  would  subject  yon  to  some  other  annoyance, 
would  YOU  not  decline  the  proposed  introduc- 
tiwi?  ^  with  novels.  The  Book  of  Fate  of 
the  heroes  and  heroines  is  to  he  found  at  (he 
end  of  Vol.  III.  One  has  but  to  turn  to  it  to 
know  whether  one  shall  make  their  acquaint- 
ance or  not.  For  my  part,  I  heartily  pardon 
'lie  man  who  brought  Cordelia  to  life  (was  it 
('ibber,  or  Stemhold  and  Hopkins?).  1  would 
have  the  stomach-nump  brought  for  Romeo  at 
(ti«  finh  act:  for  Mrs.  Macbeth  1  am  not  in  the 
least  sorrj-;  but,  as  for  the  general,  I  M'onld 
liave  him  destroy  (hat  swa^ering  Macduff  (who 
always  looks  as  if  he  had  just  slipped  off  from 
AUtside  a  sQuflshop),  or,   if  not,  cut  him  in 

Ficees,  disarm  him,  pink  him  certainly:  and  then 
would  have  Mrs.  Macduff  and  all  her  little 
ni»^  come  in  from  the  slips,  stating  that  the 
account  of  their  murder  was  a  shameful  fabri- 
cifion  of  the  newspapers,  and  that  thoy  were 
of  them  perfectly  well  and  hearty.  Tlie  en- 
tirely wicked  vou  may  massacre  wi'thoat  pity: 
^nd  I  have  alwa\s  admired  the  fJerman  Red 
Riiling-Hood  on  this  score,  which  isathonsand 
limes  more  agreeable  than  the  ft^rocioos  Enzlish 
jnle,  because,  when  the  \^olf  has  gobbled  up 
■led  Riding-Hood  and  her  grandmother,  in  come 
(TO  foresters,  who  cut  open  tlie  wolf,  and  out 
step  (he  old  lady  and  the  yoang  one  quite 
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So  I  recommend  all  people  to  act  with  regard 
.  o  lugnbrions  novels  and  eschew  them.  1  Save 
never  read  the  jNelly  pari  of  the  Old  Curio.tity 
Shop  more  tbaa  once;  whereas,  1  liave  Dick 
Swtveller  and  the  Marchioness  by  heart;  and 
in  Hke  manner  with  regard  to  Oliver  Ttaitt, 
it  did  very  well  to  frighten  one  in  numbers; 
but  1  am  not  going  to  luok  on  at  Sikes' murder, 
and  to  writhe  and  twist  under  the  Jew's  nightr 
mar*  again.  Nol  no!  give  me  Sam  Weller  and 
Mr.  Pickwick  for  a  continaance.  Which  are 
read  most— TAe  PiraU  and  The  Bride  of  Lam- 
mermaor,  or  Ivankoe  and  Ouentbt  Durward? 
—The  former  may  be.  preferred  by  scowling 
Frenchmen,  who  pretend  to  admire  Lord  Byron. 
But,  if  we  get  upim  the  subject  of  Lord  Byron, 
Heaven  knows  how  far  we  may  go.  Let  us 
return  to  the  Frenchmen,  and  ask  pardon  for 
the  above  digression. 

The  taste  for  horrors  in  Prance  is  so  general, 
that  one  can  really  get  scarcely  any  novels  to 
read  in  Uie  country  (and  so  much  the  better, 
no  doubt,  say  you;  the  less  of  dieir  immora- 
lities any  man  reads  the  better);  hence  (per- 
fectly disregarding  the  interruption  of  the  reaoer), 
when  a  good,  cheerful,  clear,  kind-hearted,  mer- 
ry, smart,  bitter,  sparkling  romance  falls  in  die 
way,  it  is  a  great  mercy,  and  of  such  a  sort  is 
the  Life  of  Jerome  fatarot.  It  will  give  any 
reader  who  is  familiar  with  Frenchmen  a  eoaple 
of  long  summer  evenings'  laughter,  and  any 
person  who  does  not  know  the  country  a  carious 
insight  into  some  of  the  social  and  political 
humbugs  of  the  great  lution. 

Like  many  an  idle  honest  fellow  who  is  good 
for  nothing  else,  honest  Pain  rot  commences  life 
as  a  Kterary  man.  And  here,  hot  that  a  man 
must  not  abuse  his  own  trade,  would  be  a  fair 
opportunity  for  a  tirade  on  the  subject  of  lit». 
rary  characters— those  doomed  poor  fellows  of 
this  world  whose  pockets  Fate  has  ordained  shall 
be  perpetually  empty.  Pray,  all  parents  and 
guardian.",  that  your'darliogs  may  not  be  bom 
with  literary  tastes  I  if  so  endowed,  make  up 
your  minds  that  tbe^r  will  be  idle  at  school,  and 
useless  al  college;  if  they  have  a  profession, 
they  will  be  sure  to  neglect  it;  if  they  have  a 
fortune,  they  will  be  sure  to  spend  it.  How 
much  money  has  all  the  literature  of  England 
in  the  three  per  cents?  That  is  the  question; 
and  any  bank-clerk  conid  calculate  aecorately 
the  advantage  of  any  other  calling  over  tluit 
of  the  pen.  Is  there  any  profesnooid  penman 
who  has  laid  by  five  thousand  poands  of  his 
own  earnings?  Lawyers,  doctors,  and  all  other 
learned  persons,  save  money;  tradesmen  and 
mrribrs  save  money;  the  Jew.boy  who  selld 
oranges  at  the  coacti-door,  the  Damt-umber 
Malay  who  sweeps  crossings,  save  money:  there 
is  but  Vates  in  the  world  who  does  not  seem 
to  know  the  art  of  growing  rich,  and,  as  a  rule, 
leaves  the  world  wirh  as  little  coin  about  him 
as  he  had  when  he  entered  it. 

So,  when  it  is  said  that  honest  Palurot  begins 
life  by  publishiug  certain  volumes  of  poems, 
the  rest  is  understood.  You  are  sure  he  will 
come  to  the  parish  at  the  end  of  the  third  vo- 
lume; that  he  will  fail  in  all  he  undertakes; 
that  he  will  not  be  more  honest  Uianbisnei^ 
boars,  but  more  idle  and  weak ;  that  he  will 
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be  a  tkriftleu,  vain,  kiod-hflarled,  irresAlnte, 
deTil-may-care  fellow,  wbote  place  is  mailtea 
in  tbii  world;  wboin  bankers  sneer  at,  and 
tradnmen  hold  in  utter  discredit. 

Jerome  speDdB  his  palrimoay,  then,  first,  in 
eating,  drioking,  and  making  merry;  secondly, 
in  publishing  four  volumes  of  poems,  fimr  copies 
of  which  were  sold;  and  he  wonders  to  this 
day  who  bongbt  them:  and  so,  having  got  to 
the  end  of  his  paternal  inheritance,  be  has  to 
fast  aboDt  for  means  of  making  a  livelihood. 
There  is  his  uncle  I^Unrot,  the  old  hosier,  who 
has  sold  flannel  and  cotton  nightcaps  with  credit 
for  this  half  century  paat.  '^Come  and  be  my 
heir,  and  sell  flannels,  Jerome,"  says  this  ex- 
cellent ancle  (alasj  it  is  only  in  novels  that 
these  uncles  are  found.—  living  nlerary  characters 
have  no  such  lacky  retalioiiships).  But  Jerome's 
sool  is  above  nightcaps.  How  can  yon  expect 
a  man  of  genius  to* be  any  thing  but  an  idiot? 

The  events  of  his  remarkable  history  are 
supposed  to  take  place  just  alitor  the  late  glo- 
riotw  Revololion.  In  the  days  of  his  bon^ancc. 
Jerome  had  formed  a  connexion  with  one  of 
those  interesting  young  females  with  whom  the 
romances  of  Fanl  de  Kock  have  probably  made 
some  readers  acqnainted,— a  connexion  sancti- 
fied by  every  thing  except  the  msgistrate  and 
the  clergyman, —a  marriage  to  all  intents  and 
panoses,  the  ceremony  only  being  omitted. 

The  lovely  Malvina,  the'  typificaiion  of  the 
grisetle,  as  warm  an  admirer  of  Paal  de  Kock 
ss  any  in  the  three  kingdoms,  conies  to  Jerome's 
aid,  after  be  has  spwit  his  money  and  pawned 
hu  plate,  and,  while  (yiith  the  energy  peculiar 
10  the  character  of  persons  who  publish  poems 
in  four  volumes)  he  sits  with  his  hands  in  bis 
pocket  bemoaning  his  fate,  Malvina  has  bethought 
herself  of  a  means  of  livelihood,  and  says,  "My 
Jerome,  let  us  tarn  St.  Simonians." 

So  St.  Simonians  they  become.  For  some 
time,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  St.  Simonianism 
was  long  a  floarishing  trade  in  this  strange 
coantry;  and  the  two  new  disciples  were  ad* 
■itted  into  the  conunnniiy  ekacm  seton  »a  m* 
pmeiU. 

**  Asa  pest  of  awremnlit  Miliael,"  sayaJereM, 
**y«a  taww  what  a  flgare  I  made.  Mjr  nam*  bs4 
taken  Its  plaee  the  Ihrt  ortheirag-balreit  kardit, 
ud  I  iatter  mymlt  Utst  In  our  wt  I  bad  eq}9yed 
no  IneMMldMrable  repataiiaa.  Wbm  It  beoinie  ne- 
««n«iir$'  t«  assifB  lae  ■  grsde  anong  tbe  St.  Bi- 
■•Blaiw,  I  hfwif  bt  wita  n«  tfeeiw  uy  forner  lillw 
t»  r«tstatl»a,  a  (hee  jwd  flfam  wblcli  I  kelleve  ta 
fee  talarakty  afreable.  and  turtkm  perMaal  advaa  tacea 
wUek  my  ■■dssly  prevents  meftsBmentlMlnc.l  taU 
teied  myMirttatthen.8imoniaa4MM— thefathMn^ 
or  pint,  a*  they  were  called— wMid  receive  In 
a  dMingnMnd  manner  a  paraon  as  iHeraty  as  I 
was.  ney  enaalned  me,  and,  waald  yos  believe 
it  I  tbey  placed  an  InlkefiMrtliclasserdiiteiples — 
the  last  class.  As  a  llterar)'  man,  they  offerml  ne 
the  sBh-edltorship  of  the  addremes  sf  the  Jtmrnal 
which  ttay  pahUahed  at  that  tine.  I  toave  you  to 
r«acy  my  Indlgnatm  aod  dlsKHstl 

"While  I,  Kir,  was  thaa  demaded,  the  44bml» 
or  Malvlaa  were,  en  the  eratrarj-,  meat  bilUlant. 
raaejr,  sir,  a  yeutig  woman,  whose  llterarjr  oapa- 
hUttlwt  dU  not  «•  boyoad  Paal  de  Kock,  gtawtaff 
aU  af  a  nddea  a  skinlac        and  vanml  la  tbe 


new  cborek!  Me  hath  a  eartain  oMrvy  aad  M 
«r  toMsae  which  the  fhthm  prticd  highly,  aad  the 
vaiae  ofwhleh  was  pretty  aeen  shewn  ia  tb^arrvko. 

'*  It  wu,  yoa  know,  the  ctmUm  ef  the  rettgita 
at  (hat  tine  to  have  eoahrMMOS  Ulamlaated  by 
wax-«aadlM,  and  held  )a  a  large  room  la  the  Km 
Tallboat.  To  these  ■retinga  all  oorto  of  peraoasga 
■sed  to  flock,  grleettea  and  workwea,  artiKU,Mlm, 
aad  men  of  the  wortd.  The  cosipaay  waa  t«Ib« 
nixed,  and  exceedingly  Mrtglnai.  Them.  Sianiae 
ehivlh  aaed  hero  te  detiver  aralions,  and,  baiag 
endowed  irtth  great  flwIUUes  ef  spaath,  apoko 
sU  sorts  of  SHhlecta,  and  vM  with  Mch  other  is 
oratory.  Hera  It  wan  that  eeav«f*loii!>  aaad  U  like 
place,  and  new  believera  eane  forwatd  and  ettend 
their  profemioa  of  feilh.  Thm  woold  r«llow 
nendouN  applaue,  ahouts,  tearx,  aad  ewbraceo,  ill, 
or  course,  ander  the  protection  of  the  police,  wb* 
attended  le  keep  «rder  ia  tbe  nertlag.  If  a  slraapr 
had  a  ailad  lo  itpeak  he  was  allowed  to  do  ■•; 
and  the*  weald  eoaimeaeo  aa  oratarlod  psi— ■ 
at  arma  betwoM  the  unboUever  and  the  htbin 
the  deetrlne.  Hhwea  weald  cemt  from  one  aide  at 
the  house,  and  loud  clapping  ef  hwide  Awe  Iks 
nthnr ;  hard  worda  would  he  baadied  aheat,  aad  al 
laal  tbe  police  wotild  interpoite,  clear  the  reea, 
and  asaert  tbe  dignity  of  the  law.  I  have  paand 
ia  Mat  room  six  ulghla  of  which  I  «haU  asm 
again  see  the  like. 

"Ob  the  ttst  oecaaloB  In  which  Malvlaa  aad  I 
appeared  at  one  of  those  meetlags,  a  discaaataa 
arose  with  regard  to  the  rights  and  omaadpsltaa 
of  woman.  A  stranger  In  the  eempany  roar  aai 
made  a  speeeh  te  estahlbA  the  soMrterity  of  aw 
own  sex,  which  he  pmpesod  to  prove  ky  kbtoifcal 
docamenla,  differencea  of  orgaBlsatlon,  aad  the  km 
of  aatare.  Malvina  had  shewn  aympioaworMtaw 
Impatience  daring  the  dlacoarse,  natll,  aMe  le  ft- 
frala  no  loager,  she  jamped  ap,  and  said,  ^Falkcr, 
I  fivel  called  apos  to  anawer  tbia  Impereace,  aai 
beg  year  permission  to  speak.' 

'"Slater,  yon  may  spuk, '  said  tbe  preaidtni. 

'"Here  goen,'  aaid  she.  'What  snag  Is  it  Ibal 
this  hen  kinl'ii  a-piplag  hero  V  Our  aex  lafrrler  !• 
hIsV  They're  allinthesamo  taao,  these  a»ra.Thfr 
BBperler  la  » I  To  IbiK  my  reply  lo,  peaima.' 

"A  great  Isngh  arooeon  aUsMes.  Thegrbwilm 
were  In  a  malorlty  la  Ike  roam,  aad  applaedod  ikM 
alster  with  vehemence.  Halvtnawas  detighied, 
esatinued:  — 

"'YuH  protend  to  be  euperior  t«  as,  do  jMt 
YuN  give  yoHrselves  high  and  mighty  lun  ia  *ofc- 
lic;  bat  who's  missis  at  heme  I'd  like  to  kaawf 
Yon  shall  soon  see  (kst.  Don't  he  Blamed,  gcaU^ 
tke  shew  coats  aothlag.  Jerome,  berol' 

"'Jsremoi  barer  was  applied  te  mcSfcepoislH 
at  me,  air,  with  her  flagiw,  and  then  wss  m 
mistake  as  to  the  person  meant.  I  wished  mymlf 
a  hoadred  fket  nnder  grsnad.  They  were  goisi  !• 
make  an  exMbttlna  of  me  I  Pur  a  momimt,  I  tboagW 
of  reftmbg ;  bat  Mnlvlna'a  sir  waa  oo  istperwai. 

she  seemed  to  bo  so  sure  uf  my  aut>mtaaioa,tbat 
I  tbonght  It  beat  net  to  exert  my  sulkorit)-.  Be- 
sides, tbe  8U  Simenlan  fathera  seemed  to  be  <^ 
ligkted  with  the  scene;  It  was  a  IKlagdeaMarin- 
lioii  of  their  doctrine,  and  every  kody  roandaSMt 
US  eseoorsged  me  to  devote  mysslt  Arcoidis|lri 
1  ekeyed  Malvina**  caU,  and  came  t*  hff.  WkM 
■he  had  me  within  reach,  Ae  pat  bar  hand  oe  mj 
■healder,  and,  taming  round  te  thecampssr.saMi 
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*"Tbm!  didn't  I  tell  yfto  Bof  Hero's  a  manor 
■f  brinflng  up!  Re  wanted  t«  be  a  poet,  but  I 
wottltfn'l  ha*e  il,  and  made  a  Slmohlan  of  bim, 
tfld  will  make  any  tblng  olie  of  him  I  ehooHe. 
3»  mutb  for  that.  And  new  wblnh  afu  two,  fny, 
\»  It  tbBt  wears  tbe  breeehoat  Tkat'i  •Mugli, 
Jtrmm;  now  go  and  sK  down.' 

"TraMnteM  ckven  falloweit  thli  little  apeeell 
•f  Malvhut*!.  All  tke  waaberwoBKB,  all  tke  tm- 
bratdirMuaa,  glaTnrmiwa,  eapmakenmm,  lAoebln- 
darewea  ta  Ike  raam  me  tn  a  bady,  and  talked 
ar  earrylag  off  Hatvina  In  triumph.  No  hither  of 
the  doctrine  bad  ever  had  soch  a  auccesit  and  at 
that  Tery  alttlog  Ifty-three  workwomen  confemed 
tke  Ma,  Tbe  conversions'  continued,  and  entirely 
tbreaicb  HalTlna's  agency.  She  was,  tberefore, 
Instantly  appointed  priasteMit  of  the  first  clasH. " 

The  Tunds  of  the  religion,  as  history  has  ia- 
fonned  ds>  sooq  beno  to  fat) :  and  tbe  high- 
priestess,  little  rclisfaing  the  meagre  diet  on 
which  the  society  was  now  forced  to  aabsist, 
and  likewise  not  at  all  approving  of  tbe  ex- 
ireme  devotion  which  some  of  the  priests 
manifested  for  her,  goitled  the  St  Stmonians, 
and  established  herself  once  mure  very  coo- 
tentedly  in  her  garret,  and  resumed  her  flower- 
making.  As  for  Patarot,  he  sapported  the  fall- 
ing cause  as  long  as  strength  was  left  him, 
and  for  a  while  blacked  the  boots  of  (he  fra- 
lemity  very  meekly.  But  he  was  put  upon 
a  diet  of  soar  grapes,  which  by  no  means 
streagtheiMd  his  constitutioo,  and  at  last,  by 
dw  loNcilations  of  his  Nalvina,  was  indacflid 
to  recant,  and  come  back  again  into  common 
life. 

Now  begin  new  placs  of  advancement.  Hal- 
vina  makes  him  the  treasurer  of  the  Imperial 
Morocco  Bitumen  (Tompany,  which  ends  tn  the 
disappearance  of  the  treasury  with  its  manager, 
the  despair  and  illness  of  the  luckless  treasurer. 
He  is  tfirown  on  the  world  yet  again,  and  re- 
sumes his  literary  labours.   He  becomes  editor 
of  that  famous  journal  the  Aapick}  which,  in 
order  to  gather  customers  roand  it,  proposes  to 
snbscribers  a  joomal  and  a  pair  of  boots,  a 
journal  and  a  great-coat,  a  joarnat  and  a  leg 
of  mntton,  according  to  the  taste  of  the  iudi- 
yiiva].   Then  we  have  him  as  a  dramatic  cri- 
tic, then  a  writer  ol  romances,  then  the  editor 
of  a  government  paper;  and  all  these  numerous 
adventures  of  his  are  told  with  capital  satire 
and  hearty  fun.   The  book  is,  in  fact,  a  course 
of  French  humbug,  commercial,  legal,  literary, 
I   political;  and,  if  there  be  any  writer  in  En'g- 
I   nnd  who  has  knowledge  and  wit  snfficient,  he 
would  do  well   to  borrow    the  Frenchman's 
I    idea,  and  give  aaimilarsatircinourown  country. 
1      The  novel  in  numbers  is  known   with  as. 
,    not  the  daily  PeuiUeton  has  not  yet  been  tried 
I    by  oar  newspapers,  the  proprietors  of  some  of 
I   vhich  would,  perhaps,  do  well  to  consider  the 
I    ■wtler.    Here  is  Jerome's  theory  on  the  sub- 
ject, olTered  for  (he  consideration  of  all  falling 
joarnals,  as  a  means  whereby  they  may  rise 
Mce  more  into  estinatioo:— 

"Tan  mast  leealieet,  air,  that  tti*  newspaper, 
■i>'.lnMniieqn«nea,thK^MM0ii,is  afkmlly  affair. 
^«  father  and  mother  read  the  starj-flrat,  Item  thHr 
^■ads  n  pames  to  ttaeehildren,  from  tke  ebUdren  to  tke 
''^■ta,  tnm  the  aervanta  to  tke  huuse-piirter, 


and  baeomea  at  once  a  part  of  tke  (kmllv.  They 
cannot  do  without  the  atory,  air,  and.  In  eanae- 
qaence,  must  have  the  Journal  which  euntains  it. 
Suppose,  out  of  economy,  tho  lather  Htops  thf 
Journal;  uiamma  is  sniky,  ttie  children  angry,  tho 
whole  house  Is  In  a  rage ;  in  order  to  restore  peace 
to  his  family,  the  father  must  take  In  the  news- 
paper again.  It  becomes  as  necessary  as  their 
reihe  In  a  ■•ming  or  aa  tbelr  soup  far  dinner. 

Well,  granting  that  the  FtuHMon  la  a  ne- 
eeNaity  nowadnys,  wkal  aort  of  a  FfutlMom  must 
one  write  In  order  to  please  all  these  vartons 
people  y 

"Hy  dear  air,  nothing  easier.  After  you  have 
written  a  number  or  two,  you  will  see  that  you 
can  write  seventy  or  a  hundred  at  your  will,  for 
example,  you  take  a  young  woman,  btiautifhl,  per- 
secuted, and  nnbappy.  You  add,  of  course,  a  brutat 
tyrant  of  a  busband  or  fiaOier,  ynn  give  tbo  lady 
a  perfldions  firieBd,  and  Intrednee  a  lovor,  tbe  pink 
of  vlitae,  valaar,  and  manly  beauty.  What  la 
■ore  simple?  Yon  mix  up  year  eharaetera  well, 
and  can  serve  them  out  hot  In  a  doisen  er  har- 
score  numbers  as  yaa  please, 

"  And  II  is  the  manner  of  catting  yonr  story 
Into  portions  to  which  yon  most  look  esporlally. 
One  portion  mast  be  bound  to  the  other,  Vf  one 
af  the  8lamese  twins  to  his  brother,  and  at  the 
end  of  eaefc  nnmber  there  mast  he  a  mysterious 
word,  or  an  awflil  altralton,  and  the  here,  per- 
petually tke  hero  before  yanr  pnbUc  They  never 
tire  ef  tke  ken,  air,  tkey  getaequalnrH  wltftkim, 
and  tbm  more  tkey  do  so  tke  more  tkey  Hke  kim, 
and  yen  may  keep  up  tke  tntereat  far  years.  For 
histanee,  I  will  skew  yoa  a  speelmen  af  tke  in- 
teresting In  nnmber-wrlting,  made  by  a  young  man, 
whom  I  educated  and  formed  myself,  and  wtinse 
succesa  has  been  prodigions.  It  Is  a  atory  of  a 
myaterlaua  castle. 

s      o      •  » 

"  'Btkelgida  was  undrenaed  for  the  nlgkt.  Her 
attendant  had  retired,  and  tke  iwiden  was  left  in 
her  vast  chamber  alene.  She  sat  befbre  the  dress- 
Ing-fflBSB,  revolving  the  events  of  tbe  day,  and 
partienlarly  NilBklnR  over  the  strange  and  mysi- 
terlous  words  wkiek  AlfM  had  uttered  to  her  In 
the  sbrubberi*.  Olherthooghtssucceeded  and  chased 
through  her  agitated  brain.  Tbe  darkness  of  the 
apartment  lined  wttb  tremor  the  sensitive  and  ro- 
mantic soul  of  the  young  girl.  Dusky  old  tapes- 
tries waved  on  the  wall,  against  which  a  huge 
crucillz  of  ivory  and  ebony  presented  Its  Imago  of 
woe  and  gloom.  II  seemed  to  her  as  if,  in  tbe 
nigbt-4ilenr«,  greana  passed  through  tke  ehamber, 
and  a  noisoj  as.  of  ehaina  elanking  In  tke  distance, 
Jarred  on  ker  frightened  ear.  Tke  tapen  liekered, 
and  seemed  to  born  bine.  Btkelglda  retired  to  bed 
with  a  shudder,  and.  drawing  the  curtains  round 
her,  sought  to  shut  out  the  ghostly  scene.  But 
what  was  the  maiden's  terror,  when,  from  the 
wall  at  her  bedside,  she  saw  thrust  forward  a  naked 
hand  and  arm,  Uie  band  was  clasping  by  Its 
clotted  hair  a  living,  bloody  head  I  What  wm 
that  hand  I !  >  I  wbat  was  that  bead ! !  I  UI ' 
(To  be  eonttnutd  in  our  nrsQ." 

This  delightful  passage  has  been  translated 
for  the  bene6t  of  literary  men  in  England,  who 
mav  learn  from  it  a  profitable  lesson.  Tbe  ter- 
rible and  mysterious  style  has  been  much  ne- 
glected with  as  of  late,  and  if.  in  (he  recess 
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of  parliament,  somf!  of  our  newspapers  are  at 
a  loss  to  fill  ibeir  double  sheels,  or  inclined  to 
treat  for  a  story  in  ibis  genre,  an  eminent  Eng- 
lish hnnd,  with  the  aid  of  Dumas,  or  Frederic 
Soulie,  might  be  got  to  transcribe  such  a  story 
as  would  put  even  Mr.  O'Conneira  Irish  ro- 
mances out  of  countenance. 

The  following  is  a  specimen  of  graver  satire 
It  gives  us  a  curiooa  idea  of  the  stare  of  French 
law  and  law>'era.  Jerome  bad  left  his  friend 
Valmont  working  hard  at  the  bar,  he  finds  him 
second  clerk  to  a  notar>-. 

'"My  dear  Jerome,'  xaM  Tatmont  'we  kavt 
aRMOg  u  a  very  foolUli  idea,  on  which  famrlleK 
•xpend  a  vast  deal  of  laoney,  Ibat  tbe  title  of 
barrister  Is  a  profewion  (or  a  ■an.  My  family 
tbongbt  so,  and  spent  large  Miaa  of  oMney  to 
proeara  ne  the  rank. 

" '  I  waa  (bar  yean  at  tbe  bar,  and  never  k»I 
a  stai^e  bfl«r.  I  am  net  more  idle  mr  aiere  prsad  than  ny 
■el^baiuv.  I  have  been  roand  and  aailelted  the  attor- 
neya,  whaaretfeedlapenaerflefboaifletw,  aadkeep  ad* 
vacates  In  tbeir  pay,  and  so  take  tbe  praftla  af  both 
brancbesof  the  profession.  Ibavebeen  raiind  la  pre- 
sidentsaftb«coBrla,iBlhebo|>es  of  getting  a  few  go- 
vemawnt  preaeeations,  bat  they  have  all  their 
protigif,  or  only  take  snch  as  are  rec«aiKende4 
by  high  autborlty,  or  are  connected  by  birth  with 
the  BMgiatracy.  Then  I  tried  tha  police  canrta, 
!■  hopaa  af  fiading  aoiae  poor  davll  toa  poor  ta 
cowwtl,  and  aa  •t  gettlag  myaf  If  heard  and 
known*  Bat  here  my  ladi  waa  no  batter,  the 
criminal  barristara  will  let  na  iitrangar  come  naar 
their  clients.  They  know  befureband  what  cases 
are  in  the  register,  and  go  and  seek  for  bUKiness 
In  tbe  prisons.  Ever)'  thing  was  shut  out  t»  me 
at  tbe  bar;  well,  I  am  turned  notary,  and  ubyy 
beeaosa  (I  speak  wiibont  afeetatlon  of  modeaty)  1 
am  a  good-looklnx  feliuw.' 

"  'Bat  bow  can  goed  looks  help  yaa  in  sadi  a 
eaiUflgV 

"*YaB  Aall  bear.  I  an  second  deriL  Tbe 
three  last  beads  of  this  establishment  were  aecond 
elcrks  hefbre  au.  The  aenlar  elerk  counts  for 
nothing;  be  la  old,  plain,  vulgar,  and  fond  of  drink. 
Well,  the  notary  sells  his  oflce  usually,  so  as  la 
return  blm  five  per  cent.  Say  this  office  brings 
In  t&,(WO  frtnCK  a-year;  tbe  patron  will  dispose 
of  It  for  600,000.  Now  you  may  suppose  that  a 
man  possessing  aOO,000  firaars  of  hbi  own  would 
not  be  ao  foolish  as  to  give  tbem  and  his  lime 
fbralife  annuity  at  five  per  cent;  the  office,  ttteiefare, 
la  sold  to  a  young  clerk,  who  baa  nothing  bat  the 
bandaame  panon  of  which  I  spoke  Jnsl  new.' 

"  *  I  begin  to  nnderataad.'- 

*"Tbe  Botar)-  knowa  very  well  that  he  sells 
bis  offiee  to  his  elerk  far  mare  than  Ita  value,  as 
the  elerk  knowa  very  well  that  he  paya  iL  Kacb 
man  makes  his  own  calcalation.  To  be  a  notary 
at  Paris  Is  to  held  a  high  position  In  tbe  world. 
A  notary's  wife  goes  every  where,  even  to  court. 
Add  to  this,  that  tbe  man  has  an  agreeable  person, 
a  good  name,  and  a  gentlemanlike  manner,  be  may 
Burry  .whom  he  likes.  Be  knowa  all  the  fortunea 
•r  aU  the  clienta  af  the  office,  anB  may  take  the 
largest.  Never  aind  tbe  woman,  of  coarse,  «Ae 
is  sure  to  be  baadsome  magh  if  tbe  fortane  Is. 
Tbe  nolar]  then  attacka  the  fltther,  (he  elerk  at- 
Ueka  the  yeang  lady.  The  bnatnoMs  Is  done  In  a 
nentb,  and  Uw  contract  ia  aigned;  ant  ^  Ike 


wife's  dswrj'  the  new  notary  paya  bis  IWmw 
master,  and  on  his  side  prepares  •  clerk  of  Us 
own,  with  wham  the  aame  arrangement  will  be 
repeated  over  again.  I  mn  shew  you  a  »star)'B 
office  which  has  changed  hands  ten  limss  in  the 
courae  of  twenty  yearK' 

Here  Valmont  slopped,  tte,  tbe  door  af  Ui 
eablaet  opening,  there  cams  In  an  aid  genii— ss, 
of  a  distlngnlabed  air,  with  a  beautlfal  yeang  ta<j 
»■  bis  arm.  I  asw  that  I  waa  4c  tropt  and  losk 
my  hat,  and  mnde  my  bow. 

" '  She  haa  50,000  franca  a-year,'  whispered  be." 

The  boolc  abounds  in  snch  sketches,  wluck 
are  drawn  in  perfect  good  faith  and  goodhnmsar. 
The  latter  is  no  bad  quality  in  a  satirist,  aad, 
I  think  one  may  mistrast  the  genius  whose 
tndignatio  facit  vetsun.  and  as  a  general  rale, 
set  him  down  as  no  better  than  his  nei^bboan. 
Swift  was  no  better  than  the  deoioaiacal  li- 
beller, nor  Byron  Aat  one  hnowv  of;  and,  be 
pretty  sore  on't,  that  fool-moothed  Javcnal  coaM 
not  nave  described  what  he  did,  bad  he  beea 
the  delicate  moralist  he  pretends  to  be.  U  the 
reader  has  a  cnriosi'y  regarding  Parisian  life, 
let  him  gel  the  book  and  read  the  lively  siMt- 
ches  it  contains.  All  the  joomalist  scenes  an 
very  brilliant;  the  director  of  the  Morocco  Bi- 
tomen  Company  and  his  prospectus  are  adanr- 
able ;  then  we  have  a  quack  doctor,  and  seme 
quack  secretaries  of  a  quack  govenaral  office. 
Don't  yoQ  know  what  I  am  about  to  say  t  one 
who  is  eating,  and  drinking,  and  laoghwg,  aaJ 
reading  the  newspaper  all  day,  Je  eonteneia 
Monumens.  Il  is  a  little  manual  of  Frracb 
qnackery,  against  which  (he  persons  satinKd 
themselves  can  hardly  have  the  heart  to  be 
antry. 

Having  gone  through  all  tbe  phases  of  Iff- 
rary  qiuckery,  and  succeeded  io  none,  hoaeu 
Jerome,  driven  to  despair,  has  nothing  for 't, 
at  the  end  of  the  first  volume  of  his  adveoMies 
but  to  try  the  last  quackny  of  all,  die  clM^ 
coaUpan  and  suicide.  But  in  this  jiinctue  tbe 
providential  uncle  Cby  means  of  Halvioa,  nbo 
IS  by  no  means  disposed  to  quit  this  «oiU, 
unsatisfactory  as  it  is),  ihe  oncie  of  the  coltoa 
nightcap  steps  in,  and  saves  the  unlucky  yoalli, 
who,  cured  faeucerorlh  of  his  literary  turn,  sub- 
mits to  take  his  place  behind  the  counter,  per- 
forms all  ihe  ceremonies  which  were  necessuj' 
for  making  his  union  with  Malvina  pcrfetdjr 
legal,  and  settles  down  into  the  light  of  cobh 
mon  day. 

May,  one  cannot  help  repreating,  may  all  U- 
terary  characters,  at  the  end  of  the  first  volaart 
of  their  lives,  find  such  an  uncle!  but,  abi! 
this  is  tbe  only  improbable  part  of  tbe  book 
Iherc  is  no  snch  blet^ed  resource  for  the  pcotiv- 
a-liner  in  distress.  All  he  has  to  do  is  to  write 
more  lines,  and  gel  more  pence,  and  wait  for 
grim  Death,  who  will  carry  him  off  in  the  midsl 
of  a  penny,  and,  lol  where  is  he?   Yon  raid 
in  the  papers  that  yesterday,  at  hi%  lodgisgs  , 
io  Grub  street,  *'  died  Thomaa  Smith,  Esq..  Ik  I 
ingenious  and  delightful  author,  whose  novel*  i 
have  amused  us  all  so  much.   This  eccentric  , 
and  kind-bearled  writer  has  left  a  wife  and  im 
children,  who.  we  understand,  are  totally  aa- 
provided  for.  bnt  ve  are  sure  that  the  conainr 
will  never  allow  Ibem  to  want"  Smilh  it  aiV 
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hMrd  of  ODCe  or  twice  again.  A  pablisber  dis- 
covers a  novel  leA  by  that  lamented  and  ta- 
lented author-,  on  which  another  publisher  dis* 
covers  another  novel  by  the  same  hand:  and 
Smith's  last  work,"  and  "the  last  work  of 
Smith,"  serve  the  bibliopo lists'  (um  tor  a  week, 
Are  fbood  eoiirely  stapia  by  the  public;  and  so 
Sntth,  and  his  genius,  and  hia  wants,  and  his 
works,  pass  away  out  of  this  world  for  ever. 
The  paragraph  in  llie  paper  next  to  that  which 
recoras  Smith's  death  annonuces  the  excitement 
created  by  the  forihcoming  work  of  the  ad- 
inii^le  Jones;  and  so  to  the  eud  of  time.  But 
these  consideraiioDs  are  too  profonndly  melan- 
cholic,  and  we  had  belter  pass  on  lo  the  second 
tome  of  Jerome  Paturol's  existence. 

One  might  fancy  that,  after  Monsieor  Patorot 
had  settl«l  down  in  bis  nightcap  and  hosieiY 
shop,  he  would  have  calmly  enveloped  himself 
in  lambswool  stockings  and  yards  of  flannel, 
and,  so  protected^  (hat  Fortune  would  have 
had  no  more  changes  for  him.  Such,  probably, 
is  the  existence  of  an  English  hosier:  but  in 
"the  empire  of  the  middle  classes"  matters  are 
very  differently  arranged,  and  the  bonnetier  de 
France  atul  esperer  d  lout.  The  defunct  Pa- 
turot  wnisperea  that  secret  to  Jerome  before 
be  departed  this  world  and  nur  honest  trades- 
man begins  presently  lo  be  touched  by  am- 
bition, and  to  push  forward  towards  the  attain* 
ment  of  those  dignities  which  the  Revolution 
of  July  has  put  in  his  reach. 

The  first  opportunity  for  elevation  is  offered 
him  in  the  ranks  of  that  cheap  defence  of 
nations  the  National  Guard.  He  is  a  warm  man, 
as  the  saying  is;  he  is  looked  up  to  in  his 
quarter,  he  is  a  member  of  a  company ;  why 
should  he  not  be  its  captain  too?  A  certain 
Oscar,  painter  in  ordinary  to  his  majestv,  who 
paints  spinacb-coloured  landscapes,  and  nas  an 
orange-coloured  beard,  has  become  the  bosom 
friend  of  the  race  of  Patnrot,  and  is  the  chief 
asenl  of  the  galknt  hosier  in  his  aUraiptB'at 
acquiring  ihe  captain's  epaulettes: — 

"*Jer«me,  my  friead,'  Mid  the  painter  one  <Uy, 
esamining  mt  with  a  pr«riiandly  et-Nlatle  Isok,  'do 
y*a  kiidw  yoa  have  a  prodifrlaaii  air  af  Napoleon  V 
"'Noiiflpnfle,  Oscar;. no  Joking,  if  yoD  pl«)ute." 
*"Karneitt,  upon  my  b«nour.  You  liHve  ibe  very 
talld  and  look  of  VatUre.  1  would  wager  ttMt  you 
feave  the  bump  of ailUtary genius  too;  let  me  Teei.' 
And  to  passed  his  bamb  ever  oiy  akollf  and  there. 
Mire  eaough.  diseatered  the  warlike  protaherance 
In  question.  UarinK  ibis  esandnatloa  several 
ticeum  of  the  eompany  were  standing  round  us, 
•«aie  laughing  and  some  ner  oum.  Sergeaut-miOoi' 
Omw  nade  tbew  one  by  one  feel  tbe  buaip ;  he 
then  aaalysed  tbe  coofoi nation  of  ny  conntenanre, 
and  proved  beyond  a  doubt  that  I  bad  a  great  deal 
•t  Napoleon  In  tbe  eyes,  in  the  noiir,  and  the 
look.  Having  Anlnbed  his  demoBatation,  be  turned 
round  aolennly  to  the  wariioia  aaaembled,  and 
•aid,- 

*"  Coauadea,  anr  aatnal  captain  Is  —  whatT 
An  ayster- monger.  ]«  this  company  to  be  com- 
maitded  by  «i  oyater-mongerir  I  say  no.  We  jwiii 
■affer  that  melluscouii  degradation  no  more.  Look 
at  Patnret.  He  tUM  the  eyex  of  Napoleon ;  be  alone 
riHtnld  bo  our  man.  He  who  died  at  St.  Helena 
Witt  appme  ear  choice ;  from  tbe  height  o(  the 


colunn  be  will  look  down  upon  us  and  bless  as. 
Long  live  CapUIn  Patorot!' 

"  'Loiig  live  Captain  Paturot  t '  cried  the  ten  trades- 
men who  rurnished  my  houxe.  And  it  wa.4  tbun 
that  Oscar  Improvbwd  me  as  a  candidate  for  tbe 
eaptaiucy. 

''Oscar's  pasltlon  In  tbe  company  was  very  Irmly 
eatahlLibed.  He  bad  dntlei  to  da  as  a  sergeant- 
malor,  and  services  t»  render  whlcb  had  made  bim 
goaerally  popular.  He  did  not  press  poor  fellows 
too  hard  about  mounting  guard,  and  brought  them 
up  before  the  coancil  of  diudpllne  with  reluctant 
moderation.  He  had,  moreover,  some  social  talenta. 
whicb  acquired  for  him  the  goaerai  esteem;  he 
cultivated  ventriloquism  with  success,  and  blackened 
the  walls  with  the  awst  laughable  charcoal  cari- 
catwes  possible  In  erder  utterly  te  destroy  tbe 
•yslernan,  he  aude  a  serlos  of  pIMlesa  caricatures 
In  all  unr  gnanUrooma,  and  endowed  him  with  a 
nose  sa  monstrous  that  it  lost  the  eystermaa  forty 
voles.  Meanwhile  be  persisted  In  my  llkeneas  tv 
Kapoleon,  be  drew  ae  witb  my  arms  folded,  In  a 
corked-bat,  In  a  grey  coat,  in  a  thousand  Napo- 
leonic ways  and  attKudea ;  and  thus  by  degrees  the 
star  of  tbe  acUiiil  captain  of  our  company  began  te 
grow  pate  before  thai  of  its  future  eommsniler 

"  This  labour  continued  for,  at  least,  a  year,  and 
a(  last  Ibe  critical  day  arrived  when  the  new  elec- 
tion* took  place,  ror  ten  monlbs  past  Malvina  had 
been  at  work  preparing  anr  allies  fur  the  great 
eeeaalen.  Our  Uadesmen  had  never  belbrB  badsucb 
cuittomers  as  we  were;  if  Paris  had  been  SHnaeed 
with  a  siege,  eur  bouse  contd  net  have  been  more 
crammed  with  provisions,  and  It  nay  he  supposed 
ttaat  the  worthy  merchants  wbo  supplied  Ibfni  re- 
doubled tbiilr  attentions  to  these  most  profltablo  of 
customers.  The  wlne-mercbant  carried  rau  ten  vol- 
tigeurs.  the  porkmaa  enlisted  four,  Ibe  tailor  came 
over  with  three;  but  more  than  all  tbeae  did  Osear. 
Kvery  t^me  be  was  on  gnard  came  a  fresh  prodigy. 
He  Imitated  donkeyi^  cseks,  dogs  and  cats,  with 
s  Idelity  that  wun  the  hearts'  of  tbe  cenpsny.  He 
performed  dislogues,  polylogaaa,  operas,  eomedlea, 
and  farces,  all  to  hlmaelt  A  refiaclory  uphelsterer 
came  over  after  seeing  bin  dance  Ibe  previous 
night,  snother  vottigenr  yielded  to  tbe  portrait  of 
bis  two  darliagH  In  oil,  and  a  third  deserted  from 
Ibe  uyster-uiiinj(er  in  gratitude  for  a  shop-sign  which 
OHCar  painted  fur  talm,  and  on  which  Ibat  illustrious 
artist  iavisbed  all  the  Hpinach  of  bis  palette.  This 
propaganda  assumed  such  a  character  that  1  was 
menaced  witb  au  Nnasimous  election  The  oyster- 
man  was  ruined;  he  bad  only  to  retire  and  de- 
plore bis  defeat  npoa  a  heap  of  shells. 

"But  be  still  desperately  elasg-en  Is  bis  cap- 
taincy. He  refused  lo  be  swallowed  up  by  ste, 
be  opposed  bis  to  Ihe  different  Influences  1  bad 
brought  to  bear.  His  audacity  wan  monstruous; 
for  three  days  tbe  wUole  company  was  deluged 
with  oysters,  ostracised,  smolliered  with  shells. 
But  niy  rival  carried  his  liberality  taw  far;  the 
company  grew  sick  of  oysters,  and  as  tbey  fell  off 
frpm  Ibe  feast  of  Hbells,  caam  over  to  me.  Oscar, 
too,  did  not  allow  my  adversary's  proceedings  to 
pass  without  remark.  He  pumuod  what  be  called 
the  Oysteriles  with  sarcasm  so  pllUeas  that  no  vel- 
ligenr  dared  openly  acknowledge  himself  lo  be  of 
Ibe  party  Hencefortb  my  aniacenisl's  supporters 
were  a  shamed  and  feeble  band,  defeated  before 
tbey  bad  fought. 
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On  the  any  of  elecUsn  ny  iMinter  wm  pr»di- 
gi*M;  h«  went  tt»m  ftroup  tm  gnmp  flxelting  tblii 
bf  his  p^lill^  frlgbtenlnit  tint  bjr  bli  aneer.  glvliiK 
one  II  nhakft  of  the  hand  that  mads  him  mm*  fur 
ever,  and  that  a  wllbering  frawu  thatxenthtn  back 
Into  hifl  nbell.  Hy  adveritary  sat  demurely  In  a 
comer  of  the  runn,  whither  the  aarcauu  of  0««r 
bad  driven  bim. 

"'LosK  at  bin  there  on  hie  beneh,  tbe  oyster- 
eaptalnl  Walter,  a*na  pepper  and  linegar,  %ni 
aprlnUe  en  thbt  geatleflMB!  Babl  I  eenlM  swaUew 
a  deles  sufa  eaptnhiR,  biMd  mad  batter  Ineladed! 
Hew  de  y«H  like  roir  effieera  served  ap,  gentle- 
mmnt  seelleped  er  In  tbelr  abellsY  Sllenoe  In  tbe 
rankii.  Oyaters  to  the  left,  and  down  tbey  got' 

**It  wan  with  Juken  of  this  nature  that  Owar 
asaalled  the  Oyaterman—Jekeit  which  were  received 
on  our  aide  with  Immenee  rheen  and  laughter.  Tbe 
eyeter-captain  sat  confounded  In  hla  eemer,  Maree 
knowing  wblcb  way  to  loek.  Rta  psrtiMaiiK  did 
not  dare  to  anppert  fel«  openly,  aad  abandoned 
bin  In  hifl  aolltvde.  At  length  we  name  to  voting. 
Of  tbe  eighty  votm  Ireselved  r«rty-alx  aaffhigefl; 
the  rent  were  (tor  ny  advemary.  I  waa  eqitain,  and 
tbe  painter  plunged  Into  my  ama,  aboatlng  'Long 
live  Captain  Patarotl' 

"  Tlila  (try  passed  threegh  tbe  rankn  of  tbe  sol- 
diery, wblcb  were  Infected  by  the  entbualaam  of 
Oeear;  and  the  operations  of  tbe  election  being  ter- 
minated, we  bad  a  rollatlon  of  panefa  and  cakes, 
wber(M>f  Oacar  did  the  honours,  and  of  whleb  I 
paid  the  bill. 

Thos  happily  elected,  the  mi^ty  Patvrot  de- 
termines  that  the  eyes  of  France  are  on  bis 
corps  of  voliijceors,  and  that  ihcy  shall  be  the 
model  or  all  National  Guardsmen.  He  becomes 
more  and  more  like  Napoleon  He  pioches  the 
sentineU  with  whom  "ne  is  content"  by  ihe 
ear;  he  swears  every  now  and  then  wilbmach 
ooergy;  he  invents  a  costume  (it  was  in  the 
early  days  when  the  fancy  of  the  Natinnal 
Guardsman  was  allowed  to  luxariate  over  his 
facings  and  pantalooiis  at  willk  and  in  a  grand 
review  before  Marshal  Soban  the  Patorot  com- 
pany  turns  oat  in  its  splendid  new  nniform, 
vellow  facings,  yellow-striped  troasers,  lirass 
DTicklea  and  gorgets— the  most  brilliant  company 
everseen.  Bat,  Iniough  these  clothes  were  strictly 
military  and  unanimoiisly  splendid,  the  wearers 
had  not  been  bred  up  in  those  suldatesque  ha- 
bits which  render  much  inferior  men  more  ef- 
fective on  parade.  They  failed  in  some  manoeuvre 
which  Ihe  old  soldier  of  the  empire  ordered 
Ihem  to  perform  the  front  and  rearrankswere 
mingled  in  hopeless  o<iiifasion.  *-Hn,  porter!" 
shouted  tbe  old  general  to  the  guard  of  the 
Carrousel  gale,  "shut  the  gates,  porter t  these 
canaries  will  fly  off  if  yon  don't." 

Undismayed  by  this  little  check,  and  deters 
mined,  like  all  noble  spiriis,  to  repair  it,  Cap- 
tain Patvrot  now  laboured  incessantly  to  bring 
his  company  into  discipline,  and  brought  them 
not  only  to  march  and  to  counter-march,  bnt 
lo  fire  wiih  great  precision,  until,  on  an  unlucky 
day,  the  lienleDBut,  being  in  advance  of  his 
men.  a  certain  voltieeur,  it  ho  had  forgotten  to 
itiihdraw  his  ramrod  from  his  gun,  discharged 
the  rod  into  the  fleshy  part  of  tbe  lieatenant'a 
back,  w^icb  accident  cauacd  tbe  firing  lo  abate 
somewhat  afterwards. 


Amlntion,  meanwhile,  bad  seized  on  the  cap- 
tain's wife,  wbo  too  was  determined  lo  play 
her  paK  in  the  world,  and  had  chosen  ibewori'd 
of  fashion  for  her  sphere  of  action.  A  cenain 
Russian  princess,  of  undoubted  grandeur,  Iu4 
taken  a  great  fancy  to  Madame  Palorot,  aid. 
under  the  auspices  oiftbat  illustrious  byperboreaa 
cbaperone,  she  entered  into  tbe  genteel  wofld. 

Among  tbe  AdiionaUe  pabKe  of  Paris,  «c 
are  led  by  Monsieur  Paturot's  menMirs  to 
pose  that  they  mingle  virtue  with  their  pleatiw. 
and,  so  that  they  can  aid  in  a  charitable  work, 
ate  ready  to  sacrifice  themselves  and  dance  te 
any  extent.  It  happeani  that  a  part  of  Ac 
Borysfheues  in  the  neighbourhood  ol  the  Prie- 
ce.ss  Flibustiknpfkot's  estate  overflowed,  aadthe 
Parisian  public  came  forward  aa  s>npatlneTS. 
as  Ihey  did  for  suffering  Ireland  and  Priact 
U'Connell  the  other  day.  A  great  fiU  was  re- 
solved  oa,  and  Madame  dePatar«t  became  one 
of  tbe  ladies  patronesses. 

And  at  this  fite  we  are  presented  to  a  greai 
character,  in  whom  the  katiM  of  Paris  wiH 
perhaps  reco^ise  a  certain  likeness  toaecftaia 
celebrity  of  the  present  day,  by  name  Mee- 
sieur  Hector  Berlioi,  tbe  musician  and  critic. 

The  great  artist  promiMed  bis  aniatanee.  AUlba 
wind-iiiatrumenls  in  Paris  were  engaged  In  ad^Bsra. 
and  nil  tbe  brass  banda,  and  all  tbe  Iddles  ^••■'Mc 

"'Princess/  said  the  artist,  agttatlng  his  leib, 
'  fbi  year  sake  I  weald  Had  tbe  hymn  of  the  mo- 
tion that  baa  been  loot  alnee  the  days  ef  ibe 
lo«e.' 

"Tbe  day  of  the  fsstlral  airtved.  The  attb* 
would  allow  mmmm  bnt  hlaweU  to  eendact'Ne  oM 
chef-a'amvni  ho  took  Us  place  at  a  desk  in 
BMtres  above  tbe  lerel  of  tbe  waves  «f  thewca^- 
Ira,  and  around  bin  were  placed  the  mnt  bsir 
and  romantic  maslclana  of  tbe  day,  wbo  were  Jmittt 
worthy  of  applauding  at  the  proper  place.  Tfct 
artist  hlwaelf,  tbe  niterer  of  tbe  munieal  MocalypK 
east  bis  eyes  ever  the  asnenMy,  seeking  to  died- 
nate  the  nuiltitude  hytbat  gfamea.  and  also  lokaw 
in  order  a  reftaetory  loek  of  hair  wMeh  weald  la- 
sM  apm  interraplteg  K.  I  bad  mace  fbaa  eae> 
board  of  the  plan  of  thta  gnat  geaias.  wbMcaa> 
ststa  in  setting  paMie  aad  private  life  te  nasie. 
A  thousand  extraordinary  aaeedotea  are  recsrM 
of  tbe  extraordinary  power  which  ho  psssesasi  ft 
BO  doing ;  among  others  is  tbe  story  of  the  drten* 
stance  which  occurred  to  him  la  a  tavern.  Bniat 
a  witch  fur  a  dish  ot  frleandeoo  and  oorrri,  Ibt 
genius  took  a  flagtolet  out  ofhis  pocket,  and  ■•- 
dalatsd  a  few  netea,— 

"rum-tMdle.dl-tBn-Uddle-d«,'  ««. 
Tbe  waiter  knew  at  oace  what  waa  naaal,  aal 
brought  Ihe  fricandean  and  the  oaaee  ra^idnd. 
Oenlns  always  evereones  its  deUacters  fa  tbli 
way. 

"  I  am  not  able  to  give  a  descripttea  ef  Ibf 
wonderfitl  morrrau  of  munlc  now  perlWrmed.  Wtb 
it  the  festival  terminated.  Tbe  hero  of  tbe  «ne- 
ing  sat  alone  al  his  desk,  vanquished  by  blasM- 
lions,  and  half-drowned  In  a  lock  of  bah-,  wHd 
has  previously  been  deserlbed.  The  MUide  dMM. 
tbejiair)-  musicians  roand  ahent  nrnbed  towaidi 
tbe  naestra  with  tbe  Idea  t/t  carrying  bin  hi  trtaafb 
ta  bis  coaeb,  aad  of  dragginc  bin  hone  tai  lb» 
Mne.  Bat  he,  nodeaUy  ntlring  by  a  bacK-do«'t 
called  tor  Urn  elealt  and  hi*  stoga,  and  walMd 
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kMM,  wbera  ke  wtwte  ■  eritiqie  Ur  tke  Mwa- 
payas  af  Uw  Mile  wbleh  be  had  ewnpMH  Mid 
dlTMted  pnrlMuly.  II  b  Iku  Uat  mdm  gmiiu 
la  MBda;  U  fai  wndmit  f«r  all  datiM,  aad  eaa 
awallaw  any  gl*r)'  yoa  pl(>iiiie." 

Whether  this  little  picture  is  &  likeness  or 
ii«i,  who  shall  say?  but  it  is  a  good  caricalare 
of  a  race  to  France,  where  geoiDses  pouuent 
u  they  4o  nowhere  else;  where  poets  arepro- 
^lets^  where  romMKe-s  have  revelalioos.  It  was 
bmt  yesterday  1  was  reading  in  a  Paris  news- 
paper some  Mcoont  or  the  present  state  of  things 
lo  Spain.  "Battles  in  Spain  are  ntigbiy  well," 
says  the  genius;  "but  what  does  Europe  care 
Tor  themt  A  nngtr.  word  spekea  in  Frauce  has 
uK>r«  influence  than  a  pitched  battle  in  Spain.' 
So  stupendQus  a  genius  is  that  of  the  country  I 

The  oatioD  considers,  then,  its  beer  t  Ite  strongest 
that  erer  was  brewed  in  the  world;  and  so  with 
uMUviduals.  This  has  his  arristical,  that  his  musi- 
cal, that  his  poetical  beer,  which  frothy  liquor 
is  preferred  before  (hat  of  all  other  taps:  and 
the  musician  above  has  a  nnmher  of  brethren 
in  other  callings. 

Jerome's  high  fortunes  are  yet  to  come.  From 
being  captain  of  his  company  he  is  raised  to  be 
lieulenaiU-culonel  of  his  regimeol,  and  as  such 
has  the  honour  to  be  invited  to  the-  palace  of 
the  Tnileries  with  Madame  Paturot.  This  great 
event  is  described  in  the  following  eloquent 
manner : — 

"Tlie  day       the  ball  arrived,  and  noniberleM 
luisrartanea  witli  It.  At  tea  o'clock  my  wife'M  taalr- 
draaaer        aetiudakis  appearaaee,  and  my  piwpii 
wave  atlii  afeaeat.  Barraal  after  Ref^'aat  was  dwi- 
pateked  after  tfeeaa  Indlapenaable  and  dilatory  ar- 
lielca,  and  It  waa  eteren  o'eleek  before  we  were 
ea  reiffe.'  Bven  then  our  triiubleii  were  not  ever: 
la  order  to  nrrlve  at  Ibe  Cmrroasel  it  whh  neee»- 
aary  to  follow  the  lite  of  carriages  tioai  tbe  Rae 
Riveli.    Tbe  beavens  poured  diiwn  cataracts  un 
the  paveaieni,  the  earrlageii  entered  slowly  one  by 
one,  and  I  bad  all  bat  Riven  urdent  to  return  kame 
and  to  wait  for  a  mure  favearafele  epportuaity  to 
I     rxkibiC  aiy  court  salt;  but  Oaear,  who  In  his  qua- 
\     llty  ef  palater  la  ordinary  te  bta  n^eaty  foand 
aieaaa  le  gat  a  tiekeC  to  every  court  cala  In  ike 
I     Ma«iea,  had  ae  Idea  of  dtaariag  klnaelf  te  no  par 
I     |MM,  and  he  aaeeeaded  la  ealialac  aiy  111  hoiaoar, 
Tbe  earriaxea  begaa  to  neve  a  little  mure  qnickly, 
and  preaenlly        mw  tbe  palace  rtaircade  and 
I     ■mlreny,  wAir-h  waa  lo  be  onr  pert  in  the  storm. 
"Tbe  aiatr  waa  an  much  crowded  as  tbe  street 
luiri  bevn  previoiinlyj  we  could  only  aitcend  the  ateps 
witls  Infinite  pains  and  precaution.    We  had  been 
prartiainB  at  heme  the  court  manner  of  aaeendinR 
Ike  atair,  and,  lo  I  alt  our  ntudles  had  been  In  vain. 
I     eeiitlemen'a  aworda  croaaed  teitether,  ladlea' trains 
I     grew  rebellions  and  peralsted  In  wandering  nnder 
jceatlemen's  lega,  and,  by  the  lime  we  arrived  at 
tke  entry  of  the  reception-rooms,   we  were  all 
erempled,  rampled,  trampledj  and  In  disorder  At 
last,  thanlLR  to  tbe  huUtiera  and  the  vervanla  in 
waiting,  and  thanks  lo  a  good  deal  ofpunhing  and 
struggling  forward,  we  arrh  ed  at  the  grand  aaloon 
where  tbe  king  and  queen  were.  I  had  studied  at 
heme  a  low  baw  of  the  meet  elegant  kind,  having 
pertoetei  aiyaelf  la  It  with  Infinite  care,  and,  when 
I  arrived  aear  Ma  a^taaty  exeeated  it,  I  flatter 
■yaeir,  aat  aaaaccaanfaily. 
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"'Href  I  added,  with  a  loyal infiectiaa  ofTolce 
wUdi  I  tbeagtat  ceuld  nut  ftiil  to  predaee  aene 
aeaaatten  la  the  ha  nam  of  his  nuyesty  ;  but  faney 
my  anrpriae  wbea  I  lifted  up  my  head  after  the 
aatale  to  pwcelve  before  me  only  the  bark  of  his 
majesty,  who  bad  turned  round  to  speak  to  1  don't 
know  what  ambaaaador  of  a  northern  court  Ma- 
dame Patarot  bad  likewise  missed  ber  ealree,  which 
even  cast  npea  bar  eountenaaoe  a  certain  expres- 
stonoriUhamaar.  At  laat,  aad  as  welt  as  we  eoald, 
we  struggled  late  a  eeraer  of  the  room,  wkera 
tkeagk  tired  we  were  net  aMe  ta  ail  dawn,  aa 
etiquette  preveated  an  Arem  being  seated  la  tkeir 
ai^lesty'a  preaeaee.  To  tkia  regalatlon  I  waa  re- 
slgaed,  bat  I  eenld  net  eeaaele  aiyneir  for  not  kav- 
ing  been  able  te  captivate  for  a  atemeat  the  regarda 
of  my  aoverelga.  That  rayal  baek  appreaaed  aw. 
It  poiaoned  my  fite, 

"However,  aa  I  looked  en,  ■  began  soon  to 
perceive  that  kla  nutfeaty  migkt  be  Usee  evea  in 
leapeet  of  bowa  aa  etagant  aa  mian*.  Tke  gracieua 
menarck  perfornied  aet  leas  tbaa  tkraa  theawaad  hews 
la  tke  eearae  of  tbe  evening,  kla  Utnatr^eas  bead 
bobbing  up  aad  down  like  the  plstoa  la  a  flre-pump, 
Tbnre  mnat  be  certain  state  conselationa  for  ro- 
yalty, etkerwtse  bow  could  kings  get  througli  their 
duty  t  Far  from  envying  kings,  I  pity  them  hearti- 
ly. Few  anbjeela  «'uuld  bear  tbe  dnUea  which 
their  station  obliges  sovereigns  to  g«  through.  From 
the  place  where  I  stood,  I  could  admire  that  gift 
of  smiling,  that  elaaUc  play  of  masclea  with  which 
Heaven  baa  endowed  moaarchs,  aad  wkkk  la  at 
once  a  proof  of  tke  a  iperloHty  of  Uieir  rank  as 
iadividaally  af  tkelr  rayal  vocaUon.  Aa  I  saw  the 
old  dewagers  step  ap  la  their  Mlalas,  tke  re^Mctable 
old  peers  In  their  powder,  ail  (hose  fat,  meagre, 
wrinkled,  teetkleoa,  sickly,  vulgar  faces  which  fal- 
lowed la  an  alinoat  interminable  Ale,  I  wondered 
bow  a  human  head  coald  maintain  Its  calm  in  the 
midst  of  such  a  whirlwind  of  anch  a  suffocating 
heat,  of  sncb  doubtfai  odnors  aa  filled  tbe  scented 
air,  of  ail  these  flowers  and  ribands,  bare  necks 
and  epaulettes,  diamonds,  bald  heads,  wigs,  and 
powder.  The  uniforms  especially  fatigued  the  eye 
with  thrir  celenrs  and  embroideries,  witk  tkeir 
foreign  stars  and  erassea,  their  grand  eerdona,  and 
eenaan  eagles,  tkeir  garten.  Iron  crewaa,  golden 
fleeces,  CInneinnataaea,  and  a  ekaia  of  atars  and 
wkst  nut,  sparkling  and  twinkling  In  a  thousand 
coats,  oivil  and  mllltar>',  passing  and  creasing  per- 
pelaally  before  my  eyes.  Ueavenal  what  a  scene 
of  luxury  it  waa,  and  wbat  an  overpowering  suf- 
focating enlhuaiaam  I  felt  I  There  I  stood,  with  my 
elbow  in  the  side  of  a  marslial  of  France,  my  heel 
on  the  corn  of  a  foreign  plenipotentiary  In  the 
midst  of  all  tbe  great  nanea  ef  Kurope  and  Ike 
flaeM  diamonds  In  tke  wvrld.  It  was  aa  keaaur 
of  wkleh  a  man  may  acknowledge  hlauelf  te  be 
proud,  an  kenonr  which  no  Patarot  before  me  bad 
ever  enjoyed.  And  when  tke  fkrtleas  rebels  of 
the  oppvitltien  pretend  tbat  tbe  Revelatien  uf  July 
has  mliicarried.  I  answer  no  I  It  baa  carried  heslera 
to  the  Tuileries,  snd  I  have  ne  doubt  tbst  Was 
tiie  end  of  the  inslitation. 

After  the  reception  was  over  tbelr  nsJestlea 
retired,  aeenrding  to  custom,  and  dancing  began. 
It  was  for  this  memeat  that  MadanM  Pataret  bad 
been  In  waiting.  8ke  bad  indulged  kemelf  in  a 
dreaa  se  reauuksMy  MeolMtt  thai  sbe  hoped  at 
least  te  caiek  tke  eye  ef  one  of  the  priarea;  snd. 
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imteil  Ml  m  itMf,  ake  lung  nuntf  her,  tw  thfs  tm- 
portiint  mi,  all  tbe  fiim4iiitloNS  vf  her  glKHce,  and 
all  the  Rvdunttona  cf  her  fan.  I  mw  clearly  tbiit 
ny  prcMnes  conld  In  iin  win*  aid  my  wlfn's  mx- 
tittuvrfR,  Riid  therefore  d<»<a|iprared  In  Ibe  direetlun 
vf  the  buftt.  Ah!  you  rascally  pampbleteerii,  who 
are  always  flneering  at  Itae  entertainments  of  Hie 
muat  generous  of  aoverelgns,  I  wish  I  bad  you  In 
Ibat  refreabment-room  placed  by  tbe  aide  of  one 
of  ttaoae  tablea  alwaya  covered  wltk  disbea  of  tbe 
moat  dellriana  neata,  thougb  tbeae  were  alwaya 
4lfiapreariiiic  down  tiw  tbroata  ef  tbe  (toroundtiieni 
aronnri.  With  everr  reepeet  far  the  high  aociety 
wbiA  freqienta  tbe  Tallerles,  tbeir  aypetlte,  I 
mart  Bay,  la  prodtglons.  As  I  examined  tbe  dixbra 
as  Ibey  eame  and  disappeared,  It  certainly  aeemed 
Io  me  that  tbeir  excelleni:ieit  tbe  anbassadora  were 
In  a  state  of  famine,  tbat  tbe  plenipotentiaries  must 
have  been  ataning,  that  the  great  cordons  covered 
stomachs  still  greater  than  tbemselvea:  I  must  also 
admit  tbat  several  peeresses  and  deputies'  ladies 
were  doing  tbeIr  duty  roaad  the  tablea,  and  tbirt 
the  three  {Mwera  ef  our  atate  were  there  reyresentetf 
by  some  of  the  atonteal  jawa  and  moat  capactoua 
abdumens  In  onr  conntiy. 

"To  tbia  spectacle,  which  lUed  my  eeul  with 
admiration  for  tbe  nagnillcence  of  my  king,  I  de- 
voted tbe  greater  part  of  my  evening.  As  far  aM 
turkeys,  patties,  Jellies,  winea,  and  plate  went.  It 
was,  indeed,  a  noble  sight,  and  perhaps  I  should 
never  to  Ibis  minute  have  been  able  to  snatch 
myself  away  from  these  Capoan  dellghta  bad  not 
Malvlna  ceme  up  rather  abruptly  to  Join  me- 

ua  go,'  said  she,  with  an  air  vf  extreae 
111  hnnonr. 

"*Bnt/  aald  L 

"'No  bata,*  aald  she,  'let  tta  be  off!' 

"And  so  we  went  to  our  carriage.  During  tbe 
drive  bona  Madame  Paturot  maintained  a  profound 
Kitenre,  a  precursor  of  a  atorm.  I  cauld  not  Inia- 
(fiiie  what  was  the  cause  which  rendered  her  so 
laritDni  and  so  sombre. 

"'What  a  splendid  fite!'  said  I,  by  way  of 
brHuking  the  Ice. 

*"A  pretty  fitf.  Indeed!  U  was  giiod  enoagh, 
though,  for  greedy  rrealureM  like 'yea!' 

"'Ab,  Malvina!"  I  replied,  In  a  tender  tone. 

"'Not  a  single  qnadrille— not  one!"  said  ahe, 
going  og  at  once.  "Pretty  princes  they  are--pretty 
cnlvea  Ibey  have,  wadded  an  inch  all  raund!  Pretty 
dances,  pretty  calves !  as  much  fat  on  them  as  on 
the  back  of  my  band!  Pooh!  It  makes  me  yawn 
only  to  thtnk,~only  lo  think  of  (hem.' 

"Thbi  sortie  expla  ned  ever>-  thing  to  me.  In 
sfiile  of  (base  Incendiary  glances  of  hers,  Halvina 
had  nev«'r  been  asked  tu  dance." 

If  the  respected  reader,  like  the  writer  of 
this,  has  never  had  Ihe  honour  of  figuring  at  a 
ball  at  the  TuileriesCat  home,  of  coure,  we  are 
as  regular  at  Piintico  as  Lord  Melbourne  o^ed  to 
bi!)  lieie  is  surely  io  a  eoaple  of  pages  a  descrip* 
tion  of  tbe  atTair  so  accurate,  tnat,  after  tran- 
slating it,  I  for  my  part  feci  as  if  [  were  quite 
familiar  with  the  palace  of  the  French  king.  I 
can  see  Louis  Philippd  grinning  endlessly,  cease- 
lessly bobbing  his  august  bead  up  and  donn. 
I  can  see  the  footmen  in  red.  the  iifpeiers(fvr- 
4nmi)ane«  in  stays,  the  spiodle-shaoKed  young 
princes  frisking  round  to  the  sound  of  the  brass 
handa.  The  chaftdclicrs,  (he  unbusadon,  the 


Germans  wkh  their  finger-rings,  tbe  Spaaisrii 
looking  like  gilded  old  clotbesmen:  here  an4 
there  a  deputy-lieutenant,  of  course,  and  eae 
or  two  hapless  Britons  in  their  national  caoit 
suits,  that  make  the  French  mob.  as  theBritMi 
descends  from  his  carriage,  exclaim.  Oh,  ce  mar- 
qnis!  Fancy  besides  filleen  hiudred  women,  el 
whom  fonrleeo  hundred  and  filt\-  are  ugly— it 
is  the  porportioo  in  France.  And  how  mnch 
caster  is  it  to  enjoy  this  Barmecide  dance  ii 
the  descrintioD  of*^ honest  Paturot  than  to  dras 
at  mtdoight*  and  pav  a  guinea  for  a  carriage, 
and  keep  out  of  one  s  wholesome  bed,  in  order 
to  look  at  King  Louis  Philippe  smiling!  What 
a  mercy  it  is  not  to  be  a  gentleman!  What  a 
blessing  it  is  not  to  be  obliged  to  drive  a  cak 
in  white  kid  gloves,  nor  to  sit  behind  a  ereit 
floundering  racing  tailed  hone  of  Rotten  Bow, 
ex|>ecting  momentarily  that  he  will  junm  yoa 
into  the  barouche  full  of  ladies  jost  a-heM! 
What  a  mercy  it  is  not  to  be  obliged  to  vew 
tight  lacquered  boots,  nor  to  dress  for  dinner, 
nor  to  gj  to  balls  at  midniriit,  mor  eren  to  bt 
a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons,  nor  lake 
prevented  from  smoking  a  dgar  if  you  are  sa 
initided !  All  which  privileges  of  po'verty  nuy 
Fortune  long  heep  to  tu!  Men  do  not' know 
half  their  luck,  lhat  is  (he  fact.  If  tbe  real 
truth  were  known  about  things,  we  ahonid  hive 
their  Graces  of  Sotherland  and  Devonshire  giv- 
ing up  their  incomes  to  the  national  debt,  mk 
saying  to  tbecountry, "  Give  me  *  mnttua  cbof 
u'd  a  thousand  a-year!" 

In  the  fortunes  of  honest  PatKrot  thia  wbak- 
some  moral  is  indicated  with  nnch  iduhsa- 
phic  acnmen,  as  those  will  allow  who  ate  ia- 
clined  from  the  above  specimen  of  their  aoalitj 
to  make  themselves  acquainted  with  the  tartber 
history  of  his  fortunes.  Such  persons  may  rea4 
how  Jerome,  having  become  a  colonel 'of  tbe 
National  Guards,  becomes,  of  course,  amcmbtf 
of  the  Legion  of  Honour,  how  he  is  tempted 
to  aspire  lo  still  further  dignities,  how  he  be- 
comes a  deputy,  and  how  his  constitnents  an 
served  by  him;  how,  being  deputy,  he  has per- 
hajis  an  inclination  to  hecomc  minister,  bat  ibil 
one  fine  day  he  finds  that  his  honse  raaaot 
meet  certain  bilb  whidi  arc  presented  for  pay- 
ment, and  so  the  poor  fellow  becomes  a  baak- 
ropt. 

He  gets  a  little  place,  he  retires  with  Mai- 
vioa  into  a  country  town:  ^e  is  exceedinflv 
fond  of  canaries  and  dominoes,  and  JerooM  cul- 
tivates cabbages  and  pinks  with  great  energy 
and  perfect  contenlment.  He  says  he  is  qaite 
happy.  Ought  lie  not  to  bo  so  who  has  made 
a  thousand  readers  happy,  and  perhaps  a  little 
wiser? 

I  have  just  heard  that  7erome  Paturot  is  a 
political  novel:  one  of  the  Reviews  de^patchei 
this  masterpiece  in  a  few  growling  lines,  uA 

rironouncesit  to  bo  a  failure.  Perhaps  it  tfapa* 
ttical  novel,  jierhaps  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
sound  Ihinking  in  this  careless,  familiar,  sparkl- 
ing narrative,  and  a  vast  deal  of  reflectiou  hid- 
den under  Jerome's  ordinary  cotton  nightcap: 
certainly  it  is  a  most  witty  uid  entertainM 
storv.  and  as  sneb  is  hnmbly  recommended  »y 
Ihe  tindersigmd  to  all  lovers  of  the  Pantagm- 
lian  philosophy.  It  is  a  great  aonadsys 
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to  fet  a  fawkj  book  which  mAm  you  Imgli, 
to  nad  three  Tolames  of  satire  io  whieh  there 
is  not  a  particle  of  bad  blood,  aad  to  add  to 
one's  knowledge  of  the  world,  too,  as  ono  can't 
help  doing  by  the  aid  of  this  keen  and  good-' 
humoured  wiL  The  aathor  of  Jerome  Palurot 
is  M.  Reyband,  onderstood  to  be  a  grave  man, 
dealing  in  political  economy,  in  Foarierisni,  and 
other  severe  sciences.  There  is  a  valuable  work 
b^  the  late  BIr.  Benry  Fielding  the  police-ma- 
gutrata,  upon  the  precaution  of  thieving  in  the 


metropolis^  and  some  political  |MMphlets  of 
merit  by  the  same  aotnor;  bnt  it  bath  been 
generally  allowed  that  the  historr  of  Mr. 
Thomas  Jonas  by  the  same  Mr.  Fielding  is 
amongst  the  most  valuable  of  the  acieDtific 
works  of  this  author.  And  in  like  manner, 
whatever  may  be  the  graver  works  of  M.  Rey- 
band, 1  heartily  trust  that  he  has  some  more 
of  the  Patnrot  kind  in  his  brain  or  his  portfolio, 
for  the  benefit  of  the  lazy»  novel-roading,  an* 
scientific  world.  M.  A.  Titmarsb. 


A  VISION  OF  THE  WORLD. 

BY  DELTA. 

A  BLOSSOM  on  a  laurel  tree— a  cloudlet  on  the  sky 

Borne  by  die  breeze — a  panorama  shifting  on  die  eye; 

A  zig-zag  lightning-flash  amid  the  elemental  strife — ' 

Yea!  each  and  all  are  emblems  of  man's  transitory  lifol 

Brightness  dawits  on  us  at  our  birth— the  dear  small  world  of  home, 

A  tiny  paradise  from  which  our  wishes  never  roam, 

Till  boyhood's  widening  circle  brings  its  myriad  hopes  and  fears. 

The  guileless  faith  that  never  doubrs— the  friendship  that  endears. 

Each  bouse  and  tree— each  form  and  face,  upon  the  ready  mind 

Their  impress  leave:  and,  in  old  age,  that  impress  fresh  we  find. 

Even  though  long  intermediate  years,  by  joy  and  sorrow  sway'd. 

Should  ther<t  no  mirror  find,  and  in  oblivion  have  decay'd. 

How  fearful  first  the  shock  of  death  1  to  think  that  even  one 

Whose  step  we  knew,  whose  voice  we  heard,  should  see  do  more  the  sun ; 

That  though  a  thousand  years  were  oars,  that  form  should  never  more 

Revisit,  with  its  welcome  smites,  earth's  once-deserted  shore  t 

Look  round  the  dwellings  of  the  street -and  tell,  where  now  are  they 
Whose  tongues  made  glad  each  separate  hearth,  in  childhood's  eariy  day; 
Now  strangers,  or  another  geaeraUon,  there  abide. 

And  the  churchy ard  owns  their  lowly  graves,  green-mouldering  side  by  side! 

Spring!  Summer!  Autmnnt  Winterl  uen  how  vividl}[  each  came! 

Tne  moonlight  pure,  the  starlight  soft,  and  the  noontide  aheath'd  in  flame; 

The  dewy  morning  with  her  birds,  and  evening's  gorgeous  dyes. 

As  if  (he  mantles  of  the  blest  were  floaiing  throu^  the  skies. 

1  laid  ne  down,  but  not  in  sleep— and  Memory  flew  away 

To  mingle  with  the  sounds  and  scenes  the  world  had  shown  by  day ; 

Now  listening  to  the  lark,  she  stray'd  across  the  flowery  hill, 

Where  trickles  down  from  bowering  groves  the  brook  that  turns  the  mill; 

Aod  now  she  roam'd  the  city  lanes,  where  human  tongues  are  loud, 

And  mix  the  lofty  and  the  low  amid  the  motlev  crowd. 

Where  subtle-eyed  philosophy  ofl  heaves  a  sigh,  to  scan 

The  aspiring  graap,  and  paltry  insignificance  of  man  I 

'  Mid  floods  of  light  in  festal  halls,  with  jewek  rare  bedight. 
To  music's  soft  and  syren  sounds,  paced  damosel  with  koight; 
It  seem'd  as  if  the  fiend  of  grief  from  earthly  bounds  was  driven. 
For  there  were  smiles  on  every  check  that  spake  of  nought  but  heaven; 
But,  from  that  gilded  scene,  1  traced  the  revellers  one  by  one. 
With  sad  and  sunken  features  each,  unto  their  chambers  lone; 
And  of  that  gay  and  smiling  crowd  whose  bosoms  leapt  to  joy. 
How  many  might  there  be,  I  ween'd,  whom  care  did  not  annoy? 

Some  folded  up  their  wearied  eyes  to  dark  unhaltow'd  dreams — 
The  soldier  to  his  scenes  of  blood,  the  merchant  to  his  schemes: 
Pride,  jealonsy^  and  aligbled  love,  robb'd  woman  of  her  rest; 
Revenge,  deceit,  and  selfishness,  sway'd  man's  unquiet  breast. 
Some,  turning  to  the  days  of  youth,  sigh'd  o'er  the  sinless  lime 
Ere  passion  led  the  heart  astray  to  folly,  care,  and  crime; 
And  of  that  dizzy  multitude,  from  found  or  fencied  woes. 
Was  scarcely  one  whose  slumbers  fell  like  dew  upon  the  rose! 
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Then  tnm'd  I  to  the  lowly  hearth*  where  scarcely  labovr  broo^ 

The  suiiplest  and  the  coarsest  meal  that  craving  nafute  soaght} 

Above,  outspread  a  slender  root,  to  shield  ihem  from  the  rain, 

And  their  carpet  was  the  verdure  vilh  which  nature  clothes  the  plftia; 

Yet  there  the  grateful  housewife  sat,  her  infant  on  her  knee, 

Its  small  palms  elasp'd  within  her  own,  as  if  likewise  pray'd  be; 

For  ere  tneir  fingers  brake  the  bread,  from  toU  incessant  riven. 

Son,  sire,  and  matron  bow'd  their  beads,  and  pour'd  their  thuka  to  Hmtw. 

"What,  then,  I  thought,  is  human  life,  if  all  that  thus  we  see 

Of  pageantry  and  of  parade  devoid  of  pleasure  be  I 

If  only  in  toe  conscious  heart  true  happiness  abide. 

How  oft,  alas!  has  wretchedness  but  grandeur's  cloak  to  bide? 

And  when  upon  the  outward  cheek  a  trausieut  smile  appears. 

We  little  reck  how  lately  hath  its  bloom  been  damp'd  by  tears, 

And  how  the  voice,  whose  thrillinn  from  a  light  heart  seem'd  to  rise. 

ThroDgbout  each  sleepless  watch  of  ni^t  gave  utterance  but  to  sighs. 

This  was  the  moral,  calm  and  deep,  which  to  my  musing  thongkt, 
From  all  the  varying  views  of  man  and  life,  reflection  brought— 
That  most  things  are  not  what  they  seem,  and  that  the  outward  shows 
(K  grade  and  rank  are  only  m^ks  that  hide  our  joy^  snd  woes; 
That  with  the  soul,      soul  alone,  resides  the  awful  power. 
To  li^t  with  sunshine  or  o'ei^loom  the  solitary  hour; 
And  that  the  human  heart  is  but  a  riddle  to  be  read. 
When  all  the  darkness  round  it  now  in  othn  worlds  hath  fled. 

Why,  then,  should  sorrow  cloud  tke  brow,  dwnld  misery  emsh  dw  keart. 

t         Since  all  life's  -varied  ehaoges  "come  Itke  shadows,  so  departf" 
There  is  one  sun,  there  is  one  shower,  to  evil  and  to  just. 
And  health.  an>l  sirength,  and  length  of  days,  and  to  all  the  common  dnst: 
But  as  the  snake  throws  ofi"  its  skin,  the  soul  throws  off  its  clay. 
And  soars,  tiH  purpled  are  its  wings  with  everlasting  day; 
God,  having  winnow'd  with  his  flail  the  chaff  from  out  the  wheat. 
When  those,  who  seem'd  alike  wh«i  ber^  •|iproach'4  his  judgment-seal. 


THE  PEARL 


It  was  in  the  Mitnmn  of  the  year  1428  that 
Uie  good  cititeos  of  Bruges  were  quite  bewil. 
dered  by  a  marvel  of  beauty  called  by  tboie 
happy  few  who  had  caught  a  glance  of  her 
"  the  golden-haired  beauty. "  Strangers  who 
visited  the  country,  and  who  were  fortuniUe 
enough  to  be  allowed  a  nearer  view  of  her, 
proclaimed  her  charms  in  their  own  land,  giv- 
ing her  the  name  of  the  "Pearl  of  Bruges." 
This  lovely  young  girl,  for  whom  many  hearts 
were  sighing,  had  just  attained  the  age  of 
eighteen.  She  was  of  noble  stature,  well  form- 
e<n  and  »(  the  moat  graceful  carriage:  her 
sweet  and  artless  snile,  Uie  perfect  regularity 
and  softness  of  her  featnres,  the  perfect  sym- 
metry of  her  form,  wvre  so  divine  that  no  eye 
coold  behold  her  unmoved,  so  much  so  that 
this  sweet  and  modest  maidra  seldom  ventured 
out  of  her  gardens.  The  charms  of  her  character 
were  equal  to  those  of  her  person ;  nothing  was 
talked  of  but  her  kindness,  her  innocence, 
lively  wit,  and  talents;  she  excelled  in  the 
dance,  sang  like  an  aiuel,  and  conversed  with 
an  tntelligeaec  beyond  her  years;  bat,  forthose 
days,  she  had  received  a  most  brilliant  edu- 
cation. 

Marie  Van  Crombrugce  was  the  name  ofthis 
matchless  pearl,  one  ofNatnre'schoicestflowers. 
She  had  rat  one  delect  Ctbat  is,  according  to 
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onr  ideas),  her  loldeo  hair;  but  when  yotgue4 
OB  Oe  railiaDt  laimess  of  her  skin,  her  ju^ 
Usbes  which  shaded  such  soft  and  lender  cjra. 
and  the  mingled  hue  of  the  rose  and  lily  n 
her  chedu  suck  as  poeu  demibe,  those  «b* 
looked  tm  Marie  eould  not  but  admire.  Buy 
lords  from  the  brilliant  coort  of  Bnignady  bM 
seen  our  Pearl  at  the  church  of  Sl  DooA  W 
were  eager  to  pay  their  conrt  to  her.  Amoagii 
the  most  ardent  were  remarked  the  Knigbi  of 
Roubaix,  high  chamberlain  to  the  good  Utke 
Philip :  Baldwin  de  Lannoi,  called  Le  Bepe> 
governor  of  Lille;  Andrew  do  Toulo^Ma> 
counsellor  to  the  prince;  Gilles  de  SchsiUN, 
prevost  of  Hariebecke;  and  Baldwin  d'Oigait 
major-domo  of  the  palace  of  the  counts  of  Tba- 
ders.  None  of  these  gallant  lords  had  been  sUe  j 
to  am  the  favour  of  Marie.  Notwiibstaadis;  . 
such  powerful  charms,  (he  Pearl  of  Brageswai 
free  from  coquetry  or  vnnity ;  her  pnufcati 
and  wisdom  equalleid  her  beauty,  her  oalydeare 
was  to  be  united  to  the  man  of  her  choke: 
she  had.  however,  one  little  weakness  co—w  . 
to  her  sex,— a  great  loDdMsaforekgaai  dtenes  | 
and  rich  8lnffi>,  bm.  above  all,  for  the  worii 
of  art.  This  gentle  beauty  loved;  she  kadxivM  ' 
her  heart,  and  met  in  secret  the  capter  of  ber 
mnch-soaghtplbr  love.  He  was  a  man  «*■ 
worthy  of  a  woman's  love;  fci»  age  was  smU 
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llirtjr,  be  was  by  taiaa  gnve  or  P^^yMy  soriona 
or  gay,  pensive  or  witty,  rapia  in  bis  ideas, 
•Bfl  brilliant  and  lively  in  eonversation.  His  ^• 
pesraace  was  elegant;  he  was  bofb  bold  aad 
prudent,  frank  tbou^  discreet,  and  be  was  an 
ariist. 

He  was  lord  of  the  bedchamber  to  the  Dake 
of  Burgundy,  wbo  was  nach  attached  to  him 
on  account  of  hi^  being  an  excellent  mastm  of 
the  art  of  painting.  His  name  was  Jean  Van  Eyck, 
bom  in  the  province  of  Limbonrg  in  Flanders;  be 
was  first  caOed  Jean  Van  Eyck,  and  afterwards 
Jean  de  Bruges,  from  his  long  residence  in  that 
lawB,  lAera lie  was  the  ioTentor  ot  oilMiBlinc. 
It  was  he  and  hia  brother  Hubert  who  made 
that  most  magnificent  coaipoaition  (\a  the  year 
1438  this  picture  was  &t  advanced),  "The 
Adoration  of  the  Lamb,"  the  first  ckef-imnore 
of  that  art  in  the  middle  age  the  first  ckef- 
£gWTt  in  oil-paintinc,  even  in  our  day— vast 
creation,  for  which  the  King  of  Prossia  gave 
400,000  francs  a  few  years  ago. 

Marie  Van  Crombrugge  loved  Jean  not  for 
bis  impOTtant  title  of  lord  of  the  bedchamber 
to  the  Duke  irf  to^undy,  but  for  bis  fine  and 
Boble  lace,  his  anequalled  talents,and  hialively 
wit :  she  feh  proud  of  being  preferred  by 
bin  to  all  other  women.  But  her  father  had 
destined  her  hand  for  another ;  she  was,  there- 
fore, forced  10  keep  her  love  aeeret,  and  could 
onlv  see  her  lover  by  stealth. 

One  evening,  tired  of  such  restraint,  Jean  and 
Marie  were  lamenting  at  the  thought  of  a  se- 
paration, which  to  tbem  waslike  a  deatb-slrake; 
Ike  artist  thu  addressed  hia  love:  — 

**BIaiie,  what  think  yoaf  eoald  you  consent 
to  my  conflding  my  wiahes  to  my  lord  the  good 
Dnke  of  Burgnndy;— ha  is  fiill  of  kindness  to 
ne,  I  am  saie  that  he  would  not  let  me  die 
of  grief?  " 

"  What  yon  judge  right,  my  friend,  will  aU 
ws](s  please  me,  said  Mane.  "The  world 
■peaks  mnch  of  the  merits  of  Philip  the  Good ; 
if  iw  be  worthy  of  his  renown,  he  will  certainly 
serve  us." 

The  next  morning,  on  presenting  the  good 
dnke  with  a  miniature  wiln  which  ha  waa  qoile 
CBcbaated,  Jean  Van  E>ck  told  him  his  gnef. 
Philip  aniled  with  a  malicioos  air. 

"I  congmtulate  yon,  Jean,"  said  be;  *'yon 
have  overcome  many  rivals.  >Vbat!  is  it  you 
who  have  won  the  heart  of  our  Pearl  ?  If  it 
b  you  that  she  has  chosra,  we  will  not  certainly 
allow  her  father  to  oppose  your  union ;  we  will 
confer  oo  you  so  many  honours  that  old  Van 
Crombrugge  will  be  onable  to  refuse  vou  any 
Iking.  When,  think  you,  niv  faithfal  friend, 
yon  will  see  your  muoh^loved  maiden  with  her 
golden  hairf  I  do  not  admire  such  hair;  but 
yoo  are  an  artist,  and  periiaps  you  do.  However, 
Ibey  say  that  her  form  is  perlect?" 

**  Marvellonslv  so,  my  lord  I  1  shall  see  her 
diia  evening  aner  tlw  curfew  has  tolled  eight 
o'elndt. " 

**t  will  go  with  yon  iKco^itito;  I  have  some 
experience,  and  shall  be  able  to  judge  if  the 
S^l  vMlly  loves  yoo,  what  she  deserves, 
and  bow  we  ought  to  act. "  The  artist  was  end- 
less ia  the  most  lively  thanks,  and,  as  he  re- 
ined, the  duke  repeated,    Yon  win  come  for 


ise  at  the  first  sonnd  of  the  curfew,  we  will 

80  immediately,  but  we  must  be  most  prti- 
ent" 

Another  smile  from  Philip  shewed  Van  Eyck 
that  the  duke  was  aware  tnat  his  caution  was 
needless.  As  (be  first  stroke  of  the  clock  tolled 
eight,  Jean  Van  Eyck.  who,  as  lord  of  the  bed- 
chamber, was  admitted  freely  into  the  palace, 
and  at  all  limes  went  to  the  duke's  cabinet. 
Philip  had  just  dismissed  all  bis  courtiers;  he 
threw  a  grey  mantle  over  his  plain  black  coat, 
and,  concealiu^  his  wig  (an  ornament  which 
had  been  just  invented  for  him,  since  a  severe 
illness  had  deprived  him  of  his  hair)  vrith  a 
large  black  velvet  cap,  he  took  a  stick  made 
of  the  wood  of  an  a_pple-tree,  at  the  end  of 
which  there  was  a  little  silver  hammer.  He 
made  sure  that  his  dagger  and  sword  were 
at  bis  belt,  and  then  leftthe  palace  by  a  secret 
door  with  the  artist  alone.  The  beaow  of  the 
night  made  them  enjoy  their  walk.  After  many 
tturnings  through  the  large  streeu  of  Bruges 
Jean  led  his  lord  by  a  nairow  back  passage 
to  a  little  door,  at  wnich  he  gave  two  distinct 
knocks.  The  head  of  a  vouog  girl  appeared 
at  a  narrow  window,  they  neard  a  slight  cough, 
the  painter  then  sau  in  a  low  voice  the  second 
verse  of  one  of  Froissart's  songs:  whilst  he 
sang  these  lines,  then  old,  and  which  appear 
to  us  still  so  new,  the  ;^onng  person  shut  her 
little  window,  and  hastily  descended  to  open 
the  door. 

"It  is  Jeanl"  saidthe  artist.  And  to  reassure 
ber,  for  she  was  alarmed  at  the  sight  of  two 
men,  "  This, "  said  he,  pointing  to  his  compa- 
nion, "is  my  dearest  frieu,  Marie;  he  has  means 
of  serving  us,  and  is  come  to  consult  with  us 
about  oar  wishes." 

Nevertheless  the  vonng  giri  still  stood  trembl- 
ing. After  the  curlew  no  tights  were  allowed 
in  the  apartments  looking  out  on  the  street. 
Generally,  Marie  receivedlier  lover  in  the  dark : 
but,  in  the  presence  of  a  third  person,  that 
could  not  be;  she,  therefore,  led  the  duke  and 
the  artiti  into  a  hall  which  looked  oo  a  court, 
and,  after  lighting  a  lamp,  quitted  them  for  an 
instant;  they  had  scarcely  caught  a  glance  of 
her,  but  in  that  rapid  glance  Philip  was  struck 
with  ber  ravishing  beauty.  She  returned  ia  a 
few  minutes  with  an  elegant  mantle  thrown 
over  bera  "Ah!"  Ihoaght  the  good  duke  to 
himself,  "she  is  not  sorry  to  please."  He  was 
so  rtruck  with  her  beau^,  that  be  was  noabie 
to  utter  a  sin^  word,  out  ;fazed  at  her  with 
unfeigned  delight.  Van  EjTck  felt  embarrassed 
Marie  led  him  aside,  and  uqiiired  wbo  was  his 
companion. 

"The  most  intimate  friend  and  confidant  of 
his  grace,''  replied  the  artist,  in  a  whisper;  "he 
wishes  to  be  assured  of  our  siuoereatuchmeat, 
and  then  he  will  take  active  meaaurea  whi^ 

will  be  surely  crowned  with  success." 

"OhI  sir,  what  obligations  we  shall  owe 
yon!"  said  the  young  giri, advancing  towards 
the  duke. 

"Then  you  love  each  other  tenderiyt"  aaid 
Philip,  after  a  moment's  silence. 

Very  tenderly,"  relied  the  Peari. 

"  And  as  yet  your  love  has  been  chaste  and 
pure?" 
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**l  tike  God  to  witness,  sirl" 

"And  do  yoD,  f«ir  Udy,  prefer  the  love  of 
this  >oaii^  man  to  the  homage  of  Sir  Jean,  Lord 
of  Riiabaix?  —  aod  of  H^rcele,  coansellor  and 
high  chamberlain  to  the  Duke  of  Burgund;)-?— 
to  the  offers  of  Sir  Baldwin  de  Lanuoi,  kaigbl, 
and  lord  of  Moleobaix,  governor  of  Lille?  ~  to 
the  love  of  Andrew  de  Tonlongeon,  squire  and 
lord  of  Moraay,  counsellor  and  chamberlain  to 
the  priacet-~to  the  ardour  of  Master  Cities  Van 
Schorisse,  doctor  of  law,  and  prevost  of  Harle* 
becke,  coausellor  and  master  of  requests?— to 
the  entreaties  of  Baldwin  IKOi^'es,  squire*  and 
m^or-domo  of  the  jtalace?"  

**f  prefer  my  artist  to  all  these  great  lords." 

**lt  is  true  an  artist  should  only  nave  princes 
for  his  rivals;  yonr  ambition  cannot  be  too 
great,  young  lady;  it  is  with  reason  you  are 
called  the  Peari  of  Bruges. " 

*'BQt  pardon  me  sir,  intermpted  the  young 
girt,  blnAiog,  **l  tranble  lest  the  light  of  this 
ump  shoold  he  seen  and  if  my  fauer  should 
return—  -  " 

"Be  witbont  fear,  one  of  onr  friends  will 
detain  him  nolU  we  are  gone."  (We  see  that 
VhHif  had  taken  every  precaution.)  "But  are 
}on  not  fearful,  young  lady."  continued  he, 
*'ihat  all  tliese  lords  whom  you  have  rejected 
will  be  indignant  at  your  preferring  another, 
and  may  become  yoor  enemies?" 

"Nevertheless,  1  can  never  belong  to  another," 
said  Marie,  turning  pale;  "and  if  you  obtain 
the  protection  of  the  noble  duke,  air,  that  will 
be  tufSeient  protection." 

"We  will  think  aboat  it,"  replied  Philip, 
rising,  for  he  felt  that  be  was  smitten  by  Ma- 
rie's chams,  and  was  fearful  of  betraying 
himself. 

The  Peart  modestly  embraced  her  friend,  ex- 
tinguished her  lamp,  and  then  conducted  her 
tw(»  visitors  to  the  little  door.  On  their  .way 
hack  to  the  palace,  the  artist  walked  by  tlw 
side- of  Philip  tfae  Good,  much  surprised  at  his 
silence.  The  duke,  at  last,  being  aware  of  the 
impression  it  made  on  Van  Eyck,  look  bis  band, 
and  thus  addressed  him,— 

"You  Ihiok  me  absent,  we  must,  indeed,  do 
someihing  for  this  young  girt,  she  is  welt  worthy 
onr  interest  To  morrow,  1  will  tell  you  mv 
projects,  which  I  shall  reflect  on  this  evening.*' 

All  this  took  place  on  the  15lh  ot  October. 
The  nnnt  day  Van  Eyck  coold  not  see  the  duke 
in  private.  On  the  morning  of  the  17ih,  Philip 
announced  his  desire  of  taking  for  his  third 
wife  the  daughter  of  King  Johan  of  Portugal. 
Ue  immediately  sent  ambassadon  to  ask  the 
band  of  the  Princess  Isabella.  These  amhassa* 
dors  were  Johan  de  Roubaix,  Baldwin  dc  Lannoi, 
Andrew  de  Toulongeon,  Gilies  de  Schorisse,. 
and  Baldwin  D'Oignies;  all  rivals,  whom  he 
wished  at  once  to  remove.  He  gave  them  no- 
tice that  two  Venetian  galleys  awaited  them  in 
the  port  of  Sloys. 

*'l  desire,  gentlemen,"  said  he,  "Aat  you 
will  set  ofi*  to-morrow.  And  you,"  added  he, 
taking  Van  Eyck  aside,  "to  avoid  all  suspicion 
of  our  projects,  M  with  them,  and  return  soon, 
bringing  me  Isabella's  portrait,  which  I  desire 
to  have  done  by  yonr  bud,  during  which  time 
I  will  dispose  the  old  Van  Crombrugge  in  yrar 


favonr.  1  wBI  sen4  Ueven  Boor,  to  whom  k 
wishes  to  give  bis  dan^ter,  oM  of  ^  w^." 

Jean  was  obliged  to  bow  in  thanks  la  tbe 
duke,  but  he  felt  sad  at  heart  at  the  thoa^ 
of  quitting  Marie  so  suddenly.  He  had  bni  a 
few  moments  in  the  evening  to  bid  her  sdici. 
The  ambassadors  set  off  the  next  day  f^SUjii, 
and  on  the  19tb  of  October,  1438,  the  two  ^ 
leys  set  sail.  Philip  remaining  matUr  «f  ib« 
grotmd,  he  chafed  Lieven  Boor  wUh  an  honoah 
able  mission  to  Dg«i,  ud  Van  QrwAn^ 
to  Frankfort  After  which,  be  prepared  to  |ib 
the  heart  <^  the  Pearl  of  Bruges.  The  pmn 
became  more  and  more  enamonred  of  the  goldce- 
haired  beauty;  be  bad  alrendy  bad  wuay  wit. 
tresses,  but  none  had  made  anch  a  deep  ia> 
pressiun  on  him  as  Marie ;  he  was  impatieil  is 
make  his  passion  known  to  her. 

Three  da^-s  bad  Marie  been  alone  widi  bv 
servants  in  her  father's  house,  sigjiiug  at  tbe 
^sence  of  her  lover,  and  laniMtttng  his  sodJea 
departure,  when,  at  six  o'slock  in  the  tnmj 
of  tbe  32(1  of  OclobOT,  the  weather  being  dwfc 
and  rainy,  a  kno^  was  beard  at  Aegnatdew. 
A  man  demanded,  in  tbe  name  of  the  Duke  4 
Burgnndv,  to  speak  to  the  young  lady  of  iba 
house.  He  was  immediately  introduced, 
Marie  recognised  the  companion  of  Van  Eyck. 
Philip  tbe  Good  did  not  wish  to  be  kno«a,b( 
pretended  that  he  had  ux  order  from  the  dik* 
to  inquire  after  the  health  of  Marie.  He  «ai 
graceful  and  prepossessing  in  his  wpesnacc, 
and,  as  the  confioaat  of  Jean  Van  Eyck,  he  «m 
welcome  to  Marie,  and  also  tnm  nis  peMMil 
merit.  He  was  livdy,  and  conversed  widi  tb* 
delist  of  an  amateur  of  the  works  of  art;  be 
was  also  much  charmed  to  find  an  artist  b  Hm 
Peart  of  Bruges.  The  semblance  of  their  laMei 
gave,  nalurafly,  sest  and  animation  Is  ibM 
conversation.  An  hour  passed  away  withoti 
the  yonng  art's  remarking  the  ardent  loobb^ 
stowed  on  her  by  Philip.  He  felt  that  he  wM 
not  prolons  the  first  visit,  and  rose,  saviig,  H 
have  much  difGcoliy  in  tearing  myself  avi? 
from  conversation  so  delighifal  to  ma:"  m 
added,  that  possessing  many  very  precieui 
niidures,  he  requested  her  petvisaion  to  ibnr 
them  to  her.  He  easily  obtained  this  hitm, 
and,  retiring,  left  Marie  enchanted  with  hua 

He  returned  two  days  afterwards,  wrjmi 
under  his  mantle  a  portfolio  of  velvet,  oMiaia' 
iiig  twelve  little  sheets  of  vellum,  oa  wbicb 
were  painted  the  most  beautiful  miniatere) « 
those  times.   Marie  was  in  ecslxsies. 

"I  am  no  longer  surprised,"  said  sbe."^ 
tbe  intimacy  which  exists  between  younctfssa 
Jean.  I  recognise  two  fkef-if»mret,  whicb  1 
think  are  done  by  him." 

"You  are  not  mistaken,"  said  the  duke.  ^ 

"Oh  I  these  paintings  are  qnite  raviihi^! 
continued  tbe  yonng  girl:  Vhiup  the  Good  mi 
yoo  alone  possess  socn  treasorM." 

"I  am  fond  of  making  collocttons,"  answcrn 
the  prince.  "These  miniatures  appear  to  plmM  i 
you ;  bow  happy  I  shall  be  to  have  it  u 
power  to  gratify  you  in  proposing  an  exchttge! 

*«An  exchange,  sirl''  replied  Marie,  WKk 
astonished;  '*what  can  I  give  yon  warn  I 
of  your  miniatntesY"  i 

'•Yen  have  there  a  dnwi^  which  I  «^  I 
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for. "  He  pouted  to  a  Itadsc^  done  in  gri- 
saille, evidently  the  performance  of  a  novice 
in  tut  art. 

The  Pearl  bluhed,  for  it  waa  her  doing.  Sbe 
did  Dot  well  know  how  to  take  (his,  as  interesu 
hI  flattery  or  for  mere  admiration.  "Boi,"  said 
■he,  "this  drawing  is  of  my  doing,  and  without 
ny  value." 

"Yours,  young  lady?"  said  the  duke,  feign- 
ing  sorprise,  for  he  su9pected  at  first  what  ne 
bad  just  learned.  ''There  is  talent  in  that  land* 
Ki|ie;  and,  without  knowing  it  to  be  the  work 
of  so  fair  a  haiid»  i  prized  it  highly ;  its  value 
is  now  donble  in  my  ^es.  If  you  do  not  object 
to  giving  me  this  pretty  drawing,  I  oiTer  yon 
ia  exchange  six  «f  my  miniatures." 

Marie  was  more  and  more  astonished.  It  re- 
nired  all  Philip's  arguments  to  convince  her 
taat  his  offer  was  serious. 

*'See  which  yuo  like  the  hest,"  conlinood 
he,  laying  oat  his  twelve  little  treasures  on  the 
table,  lie  was>  doubtless,  aware  of  the  great 
•stoHisbDMnt  he  should  canse  the  yonng  girl  to 
wheal  he  offered  snrh  ricbus  in  exchange  lor 
her  drawing,  of  which  she  had  never  thought 
of  being  proud.  She  did  not  know  how  to  decide. 
The  due  enjoyed  her  artless  perplexity.  *'  l 
oodefstand,  I  tfitnk,  your  hesitation;  let  us  add 
lo  the  exchaue.  I  will  give  you  the  twelve 
miniatures,  and  you  shall  do  me  another. draw- 
iag."  (This  man  is  quite  astonishing,  thought 
Marie.) 

second  drawing  1"  laid  she,  "and  what 
abill  be  the  wbjectr 

"Then  it  is  a  settled  thing}  we  will  ]>resently 
talk  abont  that:  this  is  yours."  In  saying  this, 
the  duke  replaced  the  twelve  miniatures  in  the 
Tcivet  portfolio,  shut  the  goldca  clasps,  and 
presented  it  to  Harie. 

"But  the  portfolio,  sir[" 

-'It  makes  part  of  our  bargain;  it  was  made 
for  the  objects  it  contains. " 

"You  are  too  generous.  I  am  not  mistaken; 
jow  kindness  is  beyond  measure. " 

"Yon  are  mistaken,  young  lady.  I  am  sure 
(hat  yon  will  think  mo  very  nnreason^le;  but, 
that  yon  may  be  satisfied  with  our  excliBnge, 
I  will  ask  yon  to  gratify  a  whim  of  mine,  wbwh 
ii,  to  have  my  portrait  done  by  every  artist" 

Marie'  Van  Crombmgge  bloshed  again.  She 
had  never  taken  a  portrait,  she  stammered  out 
an  excuse. 

"You  are  too  diffident,  young  lady,"  said 
the  duke.  "1  am  a  good  judge;  1  assure  you 
that  yua  will  succeed  in  doing  what  1  propose 
to  yon:  I  shall  be  glad,  on  the  retam  ol  my 
friend  iean  Van  Eyck,  to  make  him  admire  your 
improvement,  and  to  have  in  some  measore 
contributed  to  it." 

"But  who  are  you,  then?"  asked  the  Pearl. 

"My  name  is  Philip  de  fiouig.  private  gold- 
mitb  (o  the  Dnke  of  Borgondy. " 

'*Ab!  then  yon  are  a  connoisseur  of  jewels," 


exdaiawd  Blarie,  glad  to  give,  another  tnm  to 
the  eonversatton,  which,  attnongh  flattering,  yet 
embarrassed  her.  "Give  me,  then,  your  opi- 
nion of  these  earrings;"  and  the  youog  girl 
opened  a  case  which  contained  a  ^old  chain, 
earrings  set  with  rubies,  and  a  waist-clasp  of 
hif^ly  M'rought  gold. 

The  duke  exantined  them  gravely.  "They 
are  heavy,  and  badly  set,  without  taste;  and, 
most  of  all  80,  these  rabies;  they  are  not  worn 
so  now.  To  Induce  you  to  grant  my  request, 
and  in  the  interest  of  the  fine  arts  and  yoor 
own,  1  will  undertake  to  le-set  them." 

"Ob,  you  are  too  good,  sirl" 

"Not  at  all.:  I  am  an  artist.  When  shall  be 
our  first  sitting?" 

"Whenever  you  please,"  answered  Harie, 
after  a  moment's  hesitation. 

"To-morrow,  then,"  said  the  duke;  and  he 
carried  away  in  his  almoner  the  young  girls 
jewels.  He  came  the  next  day,  talked  a  great 
deal,  and  prevented  the  work  advancing  much. 
Eight  sittings  were  employed  in  producing  but 
a  very  poor  likeness;  hot  Philip  thought  it  ad- 
mirable; and,  to  shew  his  gratitude,  he  took 
from  his  bosom  the  newly-set  jewels,  and  laid 
them  on  the  table.  Instead  of  the  old-fashioned 
things  he  had  taken  away,  Ihey  were  the  most 
munificent  ornaments  of'^the  time.  The  young 
girl  opened  her  eyes  with  astnnishment.  laid 
one  band  over  her  heart,  which  beat  with  joy 
and  delight:  with  the  other  she  pressed  the 
hand  of  Philip,  who  kissed  it  with  ardour.  It 
was  the  first  favour  that  he  had  obtained  from 
Marie;  sbe  was  not  offended  at  it.  During  a 
montfi,  his  visits  were  contiiuied  under  various 
pretences.  Hie  dnke  finding  means  every  day 
to  make  her  accept  some  new  present,  he  soon 
remarked  the  progress  be  had  made  in  the  heart 
of  the  Pearl.  He  became  necessary  to  her  hi^i. 
ness;  she  counted  the  moments  that  she  some- 
times waited  for  his  arrival.  Every  thing  served 
him;  the  solitude  of  Marie  and  her  tastes  At 
first,  Jean  Van  Eyck  had  been  the  frequent 
theme  of  their  conversations;  diey  spoke  by 
degrees  less  and  less  of  him;  and  then  she  was 
bort  at  his  long  silence,— for  the  duke  bad  al- 
ways intercepted  his  letters.  One  day  Harie 
asked  her  friend  the  goldsmith,  if  he  was  a 
married  man.  She  was  evidently  satisfied  to 
hear  that  he  was  not.  He  saw  that  he  was  be- 
coming rapidly  the  rival  of  the  artist.  "But 
for  him,"  thought  he,  "I  should  have  already 
triumphed. "  But  he  resolved  to  do  nothing 
hastily-  He  was  rejoiced  at  the  idea  of  carrying 
off  the  conquest  of  an  amiable  young  man:  he 
was  also  happy  to  bo  loved  lor  himself,— for 
hitherto  his  numerous  mistresses  had  loved  him 
as  Duke  of  Burgundy,  but  now  he  was  loved 
for  himself  only,  not  for  his  rank.  It  is  true, 
that  his  ^eoenisity  and  his  manner  had  power- 
folly  served  him,  but  he  did  not  make  tnts  re- 
flection. 


Part  II. 


WsiLfT  this  love-aOair  was  going  on  at  Bmges, 
let  us  see  what  was  passing  in  Portugal.  Philip 
the  Good  bad  given  secret  orders  to  Roubaix 
to  go  on  slowly  with  the  negotiations  for  his 


marriage.  He  did  not  wish  Van  Eyck's  imme- 
diate retorn:  he  had,  on  the  contrary,  given 
orders  to  detain  him  in  Portugal  by  feasts  and 
ether  amusements.  They  were  to  employ  him 
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in  pkintins,  and  to  seek  to  engage  him  in  some 
Dew  love^air.  He  relied  on  Uie  known  Mky 

of  artisla. 

Monsieur  Gachard,  ia  the  second  volmne  of 
inediled  documents  concemiog  the  history  of 
Belgiant,  has  published  the  of&cial  account  of 
this  embassy.  Vc  will  give  in  abrtdgenieiit 
some  particulars  of  this  interesting  account.  The 
two  galleys  which  were  sent  to  demand  so* 
lennlv  the  hand  of  Isabella  of  PorftinI,danghter 
'  of  John  I.,  called  die  Great,  and  Die  fttber  of 
his  people,  tailed  from  Sloys,  as  we  have  al- 
ready said,  on  the  19tb  of  October,  1428.  They 
arrived  in  the  port  of  Sandwich  the  next  day, 
where  they  remained  until  the  I3th  of  Novem- 
ber, when  they  again  put  out  to  sea,  but  were 
drivea  by  contrary  winds  into  Plymouth,  and 
then  to  ralmonlh,  where  they  were  kept  by 
bad  weather  until  the  2d  of  December,  and  did 
not  reach  Lii>boo  until  the  18th  of  the  same 
month.  According  to  his  instructions,  Ronbaix 
did  not  hurry  things  It  was  only  on  the  18th 
of  January  that  he  had  an  andienee  with  King 
John.  Some  days  afterwards,  be  was  presented 
to  the  Infanta  as  the  representative  of  the  Duke 
of  Burgundy,  whose  demand  was  accepted;  and, 
on  the  Ist  of  February,  Jean  Van  Eyck,  whom 
they  delayed  there  by  every  kind  of  amusement, 
was  engaged  to  take  the  portrait  of  the  princess 
The  name  of  this  great  artist  was  celebrated 
all  over  the  world.  Isabella  received  him  with 
great  honours.  He  was  so  flattered  by  her  man- 
ner  Cowards  bim,  and  so  charmed  with  her 
beauty,  diat  he  became  thoughtful.  He  employed 
twelve  days  in  tiding  her  portrait,  which  was 
quite  ravishing.  It  was  sent  to  the  Good  Dnhe 
on  the  12tfa  of  Febmarv.  It  was  Jean  deBassy 
who  was  charged  with  it.  He  went  by  land 
with  a  poursaivant-at-arms,  named  NooteJoye, 
who  was  always  deputed  to  announce  good  news. 
Two  other  messengers  were  expeditefl  by  sea, 
with  letters  for  the  duke  containing  an  account 
of  every  diing  that  interested  him. 

Whilst  awaiting  the  answers  of  Philip,  the 
Flemish  ambassadors  visited  St.  Jailques  de 
GaUicia.  Thai  tbmr  made  Aeir  appearance  at 
the  court  of  the  King  of  Castile,  also  at  the 
court  of  Grenada.  Every  where  Van  Eyck 
was  well  entertained;  every  where  he  was 
humbly  demanded  for  some  production  of  his 
pencil,  which  was  paid  with  gold  and  honours. 
Thev  did  not  return  to  Lisbon  until  the  end 
of  May.  At  length,  on  the  4th  of  June,  the 
answers  were  broughtfrnm  the  Duke  of  Bnif  andy 
by  Pierre  de  Voetdrey.  There  was  much  feasting  at 
the  court  when  the  marriage  wa«  announced. : 
■  Philip  having  found  the  princess  to  his  lik- 
ing on  the  llth  of  June,  the  conditions  forthe 
contract  of  mar  iage  were  signed,  in  the  pre- 
seoc-  of  the  notary  at  Lisbon.  aAer  many  long 
'  discussions,  on  the  24th  of  July  of  the  same 
year,  1429,  the  Knight  of  Bourbon  acting  in 
the  name,  and  with  the  full  authorisation  of 
my  Lord  the  Duke  of  Burgundy. 

The  marriage  was  celebrated  with  great  pomp 
on  the  next  day,  after  which  they  began  to 
think  of  making  preparations  for  their  voyage 
to  t'landers,  where,  by  the  said  treaty,  the  Ring 
of  Portugal  engaged  to  have  bis  danghter  con- 
dtwted  at  bis  own  expense,  and  tbmtodellvw 


her  to  the  afore-named  Lord  ol  Borgnndy,  her 
afSaaoed  husband.  Their  departure.  'wM 
required  considerable  preparations  was  tied  \ 
for  the  end  of  .September.  Je^n  Via  Evck  i 
was  still  in  Portugal,  aod  giving  fainselT  up  to  1 
all  kinds  of  Amusements.  His  love,  so  ttdcat  | 
when  he  left  Bruges,  had  a  little  cooled,  fit,  | 
too,  was  hurt  at  not  receiving  any  auwen  to  i 
his  letters,  for  he  was  ignorant  tut  tbe  Dalt«  I 
bad  iBtercepted  them. 

In  tbe  month  of  September  1429,  Philip  had 
been  for  six  months  past  the  happy  lover  of  As  { 
golden  haired  beauty.   It  bad  cost  bin  man  \ 
than  four  mtmths  assiduons  courting,  and  Ikm  i 
be  bad  only  triumphed  over  Marie  bv  htviag 
a  letter  conveyed  to  ber  from  one  of"  the 
ba^sadors,  who,  in  mentionittg  Van  Eydi,  mi 
that  he  had  a  mistress  at  Lisbon,  and  thst  be 
was  ptaoged  in  tbe  delists  of  a  n^fsterism 
love  intrigue. 

Still  deeply  eaameored  of  tbe  Petri  efBngw,  ' 
the  duke,  whose  heart  eouM  weH  snilee  fcr 
two  smomn,  was  bow  all  in^ntsenee  far  ifcs 
arrival  of  Isabella.    Tbe  pictnra  of  the  baaa* 
tiful  princess  had  inflamed  bim. 

On  tbe  20tb  of  September,a  grud  entntaiaMtf 
was  given  at  tbe  court  of  Liwon,  om  the  depaitve 
of  Isabella,  where  there  were  seen  grand  jonstian,  j 
and  which  ended  by  a  sumptnooa  repast  la  lae  . 
ball,  mentioned  in  the  relation  we  kaveqnoied.  I 
there  were  many  tables  raised  from  dwgreaa^  I 
and  covered  with  fine  dhmask»  tbe  king  sbenK 
tbe  highest:— they  mounted  to  it  by  several 
steps  and  stages,  which  readied  all  across  iht 
hall.  The  king's  seat  at  tbe  middle  of  the  taUi  , 
was  higher  than  the  others  by  half  a  foot:  a  , 
canopy  of  golden  cloth  was  over  Ms  ksi 
The  Infanta  Isabella  was  seated  at  his  right  is 

Seat  pomp.  The  Knight  of  Bonrbon  sopfed  U 
e  same  table  with  tbe  king. and  tbelaluta. 
Ail  the  other  members  of  the  embaasy  weic 
placed  with  distinction  at  a  table  near.  The 
knights  shewed  their  skill  in  many  feats.  Tbe  i 
most  noble  lords  entered  tbe  supper-ball  N  I 
horseback,  uid  presented  ingenians  cballeagts  | 
for  a  seeoKd  entertainment  to  be  nvea  «a  A*  , 
following  day    You  remarked  a  daavalier  whs  . 
came  on  a  horse  all  covered  with  qtnlb  lilts  >  I 
porcupine;  another,  who  was  aeeompanied  ' 
seven  planets,  each  figured  gracefully '  aeoars-  ' 
ing  to  his  quality.    Fhe  others  were  I 
various  disguises.    Each  lord  bowed,  k«  tas  | 
his  horse,  oefore  the  festive  board,  and  pre-  , 
sented  at  the  end  of  a  stick  a  folded  letter,  ' 
wherein  he  demanded  •  temamt.    One  of  As 
company  rase  Ut  accept  die  joust,  and  minelifbr  j 
mounted  on  rich  stands,  blew  Ibe  boras.  A| 
the  end  of  tbe  repast,  the  Infanta  Isabella  bad 
proclaimed  by  the  herald  that  there  weaM  be 
joustiugs  nn  the  two  following  davs:  that  Ae 
vanquisher  of  the  first  day  should  receive  «i 
a  reward  a  precious  goblet,  and  the  vanqtHsbcr 
of  the  second  dav,  a  rich  diamond.  On  tbe 
27lh  and  28th  of  September,  there  were  in  Ibe 
New  Street  of  Lisbon,  which  was  well  sanded, 
gay  tournaments.  On  the  29th,  the  kiag  coe- 
ducted  his  daughter,  previous  to  her  e^^arkia^ 
to  the  Cadiedral  of  Lisbon.  She  was  on  bMW- 
back,  as  was  also  the  mesarch,  who  beH  M 
n  long  sOken  bridle  the  Bavb  wUeh  ben  ik 
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■riMCM.  Slw  embark«d  the  ant  day,  batwu 
Mained  on  board  the  veasd  ootU  the  8th  of 

Octobw,  waiting  for  a  favoorable  wind.  Two 
AoBHad  persons,  infomteeo  vessels,  were  to  ac- 
company oer.  The  fleet  put  oBt  to  sea.  The  wind  be* 
came  foul  which  obliged  them  first  to  put  in  at  the 
port  of  Cascaes ;  secondly,  in  the  port  of  Vivero, 
in  GalUeiaj  thirdly,  in  the  port  of  Ribad^o, 
where  they  were  detained  until  the  35th  of 
November,  with  five  ships,  with  which  she 
entered  this  port  of  Plymouth  in  England.  The 
MiBceM  amved  on  the  2&tb  of  Dcoember, 
Clffistniasday,  to  the  port  of  Slays.  She  was 
jeyfiilty  r«ceived.  The  ground  on  which  she 
trod  to  go  from  her  vessel  to  the  palace  was 
covered  with  fine  cloth.  The  Dohe  of  Bur- 
cand^  received  her  gallantly :  he  was  surrounded 
By  his  brilliant  court  After  she  had  rested 
from  her  fatiguing  voyage,  the  Inlanta  Isabella 
was  married  at  Sloys  to  Philip  the  Good  in 
person.  On  the  7ih  of  Januarr,  1430,  the 
aiarriage  was  sanctified  by  Jean  Toisy,  bishop 
of  Tonnar.  The  illnstriotu  couple,  m  leaving 
.  the  cbnrcfi,  went  by  water  from  Swyt  to  Dauro^ 
I  vhere  they  passed  the  night.  The  next  day, 
I  which  was  buoday,  the  8lh  of  Juoary,  they 
made  their  entry  at  Bruges,  where  erary  thing 
wu  prepared  for  a  sumptuous  weddiog.  Jean 
Van  £yck,  as  may  be  supposed,  was  one  of 
the  firU  to  make  his  appearance.  He  did  not 
fait  the  princess.  But  Philip  the  Good  took 
BO  notice  of  him.  Was  he  fearful  of  an  ex- 
I  Sanation  Y  On  leaving  the  ba^  to  make  her 
en^  into  Bruges,  the  Princess  Isabella  was 
•etied  in  a  haniuome  litter,  richly  ornamented, 
uid  eoverwi  with  golden  cloth.  It  was  sup- 
pwted  and  horse  by  two  beautiful  Barb  horses. 
There  were  waiting  to  receive  her  a  numerous 
train  of  lordaaud  bishops,  priests,  and  difierent 
vdigions  orders  with  their  crosses  and  relics, 
And  all  the  different  societies  with  their  gay 
bsjiners.  It  is  needless  to  say  what  crowds 
of  people  6)led  the  streets.  Heralds,  trumpe- 
ters, and  minstrels,  were  so  nnmerous  that  they 
conld  not  be  counted.  The  players  on  tbe  sil- 
ver tmmpetj  were  one  hundred  and  twenty  hi  num- 
ber; I  he  players  of  the  organ,  the  harp,  aadof  all  the 
other  iiisirnments,  mule  such  a  noise  Aat  tbe 
wbole  town  resounded  with  iL  A  singular  cir- 
comstaace  was  remarhed  at  this  entrv,  that  tbe 
I>tike  of  Burgundy  was  absent;  ana  tbe  Me- 
moirs of  Le  l-evre  de  St.  lUmy,  a  conlempo- 
r<iry  writer,  make  a  great  mistake,  ftrhapt 
owiDg  to  the  copierM,  in  mentioning  him  as 
beio^  present.  It  was  supposed  that  he  was 
delamed  by  the  Pearl  of  Bruges.  He  rejoined 
bis  bride  only  at  the  palace,  where,  quitting 
his  ridiog-dress,  he  equinwd  himself  in  a  mag* 
nttc«it  robe  of  golden  (issue,  and  entered  his 
chspel  sumptuously  clad,  to  assist  with  his 
I  court  at  divine  service,  which  was  performed 
I  •y  the  Bishop  of  Toumay;  the  mass  iras  so- 
lemnly chanted  by  the  choristers  of  (he  bishops 
ud  those  who  were  considered  to  excel  in 
the  art  of  music.  After  the  service  they  went 
to  dinner.  The  halls  were  all  hung  with  rich 
ataMries  and  filled  with  tables  served  with 
I  pfofosion;  ingenious  divertisements,  which  were 
'Uiei  entremiii,  animated  the  feast.  The  Duke, 
wishing  every  one  ahonld  have  their  shue  in 


the  ammenwats,  had  given  orders  for  diree 
things  which  were  marvellons.  First,  before 
the  pabice- gates  there  was  seated  against  the 
wall  the  carved  figure  of  tbe  lion  of  Flanders, 
holdiug  io  one  paw  a  gnn  and  in  the  other  a 
flint,  according  to  the  motto  of  Philip  the  Good. 
From  the  mouth  of  this  lion,  from  pipes,  ran 
forth  the  whole  day  loog  the  most  excellent 
wine,  which  was  for  all  who  wished  to  partake 
of  it  In  the  court  of  the  palace  was  the  figure 
of  astag,  which,  by  a  similar  mechaniwn,  spouted 
forth  hypocras  for  every  one  Io  rrfresh  ^em- 
selves.  Thirdly,  in  the  new  hall,  which  had 
been  built  witn  planks  for  this  solemnity,  was 
to  be  seen  an  unicorn  on  whose  brow  was  a 
real  horn,  which  measured  six  feet  in  length, 
belonging  to  the  duke;  this  unicorn  threw  out 
rose-water,  vrith  which  every  one  might  per- 
fume themselves.  All  the  knights,  squires, 
gentlemen,  and  members  of  the  council,  olficers 
and  servants  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  were 
dressed  in  robes  of  damasked  clotb,  or  blue 
satin,  given  them  by  Philip.  The  robes  of  the 
grand  officers  flovnd  to  the  ground,  those  of 
uie  inferior  ones  were  shorter.  After  the  feast, 
which  was  superb,  and  which  lasted  a  long 
lime,  they  danced  until  midnight,  when  they 
retired  to  rest.  The  rejoicings  were  to  last 
eight  days.  Monday,  the  flth  of  January,  was 
employed  in  jouslinju,  which  took  place  in  the 
principal  streets  of  Bruges,  and  on  the  square, 
called  the  Friday  market,  scafloldings  were 
erected  evetn^  where.  The  windows  were  all 
hung  with  flags.  At  a  la^  window  on  the 
Grande  Place  stood  a  lady  of  great  beauty 
dressed  with  extreme  el^anee:  it  was  the 
Peari  of  Bruges.  The  colour  rose  to  ber  cheeks 
on  perceiving  Van  Eyck,  who  bowed  to  her  in 

ring,  but  only  aa  a  simple  acquaintance;— 
had  nut  htea  to  see  her.  He  had  learned 
long  before  that  she  was  the  mistress  of  Philip 
of  Burgundy.  But  the  had  only  just  learned 
the  high  rank  of  the  man  who  ud  supplanted 
the  artist.  She  felt  her  pride  hurt  in  thinking 
that  the  lover  she  had  betrayed  consoled  him- 
self by  another  amour;  she  wished  to  discover 
who  was  the  rival  »at  had  made  him  fomt 
ber.  But  lids  time  the  painter  had  more  dis- 
cretion. The  inquiries  and  secret  investigations 
of  the  duke  were  without  result— nothing  was 
discovered.  Marie  Van  Combrogge  was  hurt 
also,  but  dared  not  avow  it,  to  see  how  well 
and  happy  he  looked  who  had  so  often  sworn 
that  he  conld  never  live  without  her:  notwith- 
standing, she  loved  Philip,  and  woula  not  quit 
him.  But  who  can  nnderstand  the  heart  of 
woman? 

Tuesday,  the  10th  of  Janoary,  was  made  fa- 
mous b^  the  institution  of  an  order  of  cbivaliy, 

which  IS  renowned  over  all  the  world.  The 
origin  of  this  institution  is  such,  it  has  been 
said,  that  in  taking  the  fleece  for  its  emblem, 
it  was  intended  to  honour  the  commerce  of 
wool,  one  of  the  principal  sources  of  the  pros- 
perity of  tbe  Belgians.  Jules  ChifHet  only  con- 
siders it  as  a  measure  to  succour  the  cnurch, 
as  a  sort  of  perpetual  crusade;  Chastelain  seems 
to  Uiink  that  Philip,  who  began  to  cool  in  bis 
IHendship  towards  the  English,  had  wished  to 
rival  with  thdr  king,  chief,  and  sovereign  of 
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the  kni^ts  of  the  Garter;  and  I^erre  de  St 
Julien  ihoQght  that  the  order  instilnied  hy 
Philip  the  Good  had  Tor  its  aim  the  increasing 
the  number  of  adherents  to  the  house  of  Bur- 
gandy.  In  fact,  adds  Dc  ReilTeiibere,  in  his  in- 
tn>duction  to  the  history  of  (he  Golden  Fleece, 
this  order  was  well  calculated  to  tighten  the 
feudal  system,  which  had  began  to  relax,  to 
inalti|ily  the  relations  abroad.  The  nobles,  ac- 
cnsiomed  to  receive  alltbeir  honours  from  their 
master,  wonld  forward  his  projects,  even  in 
Ms  private  conduct,  and  awaken  a  spirit  of 
chivalry  in  attaching  them  to  his  personal  ser- 
vice. Bat  (o  all  these  pnblic  motives  we  must 
join  the  secret  cause,  related  by  Andrew  Favia 
in  his  Theatre  of  Honttar  and  Chivalry.  Philip 
the  Good  had  possessed  twentv -four  mistresses; 
with  a  lock  of  each  of  their  oair  he  had  had 
made  a  lac  if  amour,  in  the  centre  of  which 
shone  a  golden  lock  of  Marie  Van  Crombragge. 
Tbe  conrtiers  laughed  at  the  eolonr;  at  which 
the  prince  was  angry,  and  declared  that  diose 
who  mocked  at  it  snonid  consider  it  a  great 
honour  and  seek  to  obtain  it.  He  kept  his  word, 
on  the  10th  of  Jannary  was  instituted  the  order 
of  the  Golden  Fleece.  At  this  6rst  assembly 
twenty-four  knights  only  were  named,  amongst 
whom  were  Sir  Jean  de  Roubaix,  Sir  Baldwin 
4e  LaoDoi,  Sir  Simon  de  Lalaing,  and  tenother 


Belgian  knights.  This  installatiM  mad*  a  jmt 
sensation,  and  the  festiviUes  eoatinadra  it- 
doubled  splendour. 

On  the  17th  of  Janoaiy,  before  lus  itfutut 
for  the  great  and  Aonrisbiog  tows  of  GhM. 
Philip  the  Good,  fat  the  first  liiw,  wUnmi 
Van  Eyck, — 

*'Well,  Jean,"  said  he,  ''do  yoi  Hill  led 
any  animosity  agauist  me  for  what  hu  bf- 
pened?" 

"No,  aire,"  answered  die  artist;  "Ujn 
not  tell  me  yourself  that  prittceswerefterinli 
of  artists?" 

''And  artists  are  the  rivals  of  princes,"  M 
ed  the  duke;  "but  it  was  wrong  of  ne,»W 
1  shoold  feel  remorse  if  yon  had  not  fowl 
another  love,— it  is  said,  a  Portogorae.  Doabt- 
less,"  continued  Philip,  widia  miAiciow 
"yoQ  hesitate  in  making  her  known  to  mI' 

"1  have  learned  to  be  discreet,  sire." 

*'Very  well:  bat  let  as  remain  fiieids.'  Hi 
took  the  hand  of  Van  Eyck,  who  prenH  W 
with  warmth,  for  he  was  affiMteo,  aa4  k 
thought  00  more  of  Marie  Van  CroaWv^ 
Besides,  as  we  have  seen,  he  had  aaotliCTlt*^ 
and  his  love  was  returned,  and  she  ^ihm  W 
loved  was  considered  a  narvet  <rf  beaoty,  ml 
Philip  owed  him  nothiog,  for  it  was  bacll 
of  Portagal. 


TO  MUSIC. 

BY  TBI  BEV.  H.  VICART. 

Hl-sic!  with  secret  power  canst  thoo  awake 

The  melancholy  soul,  where  sorrows  rest. 

And  rear  their  gloomy  dwelltiu;  in  the  breast— 
The  breast  which  happiness  and  hope  forsake; 
And  him,  in  thoadit.  to  brighter  rcAions  take. 

Where  with  beloved  objects  past  lie's  blest. 

And  views  the  future  as  the  sunlit  west, 
Wandering  as  though  b^  plea«ire's  placid  lake, 
Thus  grief  is  still;  lost  joys  to  -being  start, 

And  brooding  anguish  for  a  while  takes  wiu^ 
When  care,  the  canker  of  the  human  heart. 

Settled  ill-boding  on  the  Hebrew  king, 
lie  found  no  remedy  in  the  healer's  art; 

Relief  came  only  'from  the  harper's  string. 
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Carbtiiw  Torn  PiBch*8  book  qBile  oncon- 
seioBsfy  nnderbis  snn,  and  not  eToo  battoning 
his  coat  as  a  protection  against  the  heavy  rain» 
Martin  went  donedly  forward  at  the  same  quick 
pace,  uDlil  he  had  passed  the  finaer-post,  and 
was  on  the  bigh  road  to  London.  He  slackened 
Tery  little  in  bis  speed  even  then,  bnt  he  b^an 
to  think,  and  look  about  him,  and  to  disengage 
bis  senses  from  the  coil  of  angry  passiew  which 
hitherto  bad  held  them  prisoner. 

It  must  be  cmifeaMd  that  at  that  monHtnt  he 
bad  no  veiy  agreeable  employment  either  for 
bis  moml  or  bis  physical  perceptioiis.  The  day 
was  dawning  from  a  patch  of  watery  light  in 
the  east,  and  sallen  cloads  came  driving  up  be- 
fore it,  from  which  the  nin  descended  in  a  thick, 
wet  mist.  It  streamed  from  every  twig  and 
bramble  in  the  hedge;  made  litUe  gullies  in  die 
path:  ran  down  a  hundred  cbannels in tberoad; 
and  punched  innumerable  holes  into  the  face 
of  every  pond  and  goiter,  it  fell  with  an  oozy, 
sla^y  sound  among  the  grass;  and'  made  a 
mnddy  kennel  of  every  farrow  in  the  ploughed 
fields.  No  Hving  creatnre  was  anywhere  to  be 
seen.  The  prospect  conld  hardlV  have  been 
Dwre  desolate  If  aniraatod  Matnre  ud  been  dis- 
solved in  water,  and  po«red  denm  Ufom  the 
earth  again  in  that  form. 

The  range  of  view  within  the  solitary  traveller, 
was  aaite  as  cheerless  as  the  scene  without. 
Friendless  and  penniless;  ioeeDsed  to  the  last 
d^ree ;  deeply  wounded  in  his  pride  and  self- 
love;  fill)  ofindepeodent  schemes;  and  perfectly 
destitBte  of  any  means  of  mlizing  them;  bis 
most  vindicthre  eneaiy  mi^t  have  been  satisfied 
with  the  exMat  of  Us  tnmblcs.  To  add  to  his 
oAer  miserieit  he  was  hj  this  time  sensible  of 
bei»g  wet  to  the  sktaj  and  eold  at  his  very 
heart. 

I«  this  deplorsble  condition,  he  remembered 
Mr.  Pinch's  liook ;  more  because  it  was  rather 
troublesome  to  carry,  than  from  any  hope  of 
being  comforted  by  that  parling-gifl.  He  looked 
at  the  dingy  lettering  on  the  back,  and  finding 
it  to  be  an  odd  volume  of  the  "Bachelor  oT 
Salamanca,"  in  the  Fren^  tMine,  cursed  Tom 
Tbtth's  folly,  twenhr  thaes.    He  was  on  the 
foiat  of  ttirowing  it  away,  in  bis  lll-hamonr 
and  vexation,  when  be  bethonght  blBuelf  that 


Ton  had  reterred  him  to  a  leaf,  tamed  down ; 
and  q>eniBg  it,  at  that  place,  that  he  might  have 
additional  caose  of  complaint  against  nim  for 
supposing  that  any  cold  scnqp  of  the  Bachelor's 
wisdom  conld  cheer  Um  in  saeb  drcamstances, 
found- 
Well,  well  I  not  much,  but  Tom's  all.  The 
half-sovereign.  He  had  wrapped  it  hastily  in  a 
piece  of  paper,  and  pinned  it  to  the  leaf.  These 
words  were  scrawled  in  pencil  on  the  inside: 
**l  don't  want  it,  indeed,  I  sbonM  not  know 
what  to  do  with  it,  if  I  had  it" 

There  are  snae  fiUseboods,  Toia,  on  iriiieh 
men  numnt,  as  on  bright  wiiws,  towards  Heaven. 
There  are  some  trains,  eold,  bitter,  lanniiDg 
traths,  wherein  your  worldly  scholars  are  very 
apt  and  punctaal,  which  bind  men  down  to  earth 
with  leaden  chains.  Who  would  not  rather 
have  to  fan  him,  in  bis  dying  hour,  die  lightest 
feather  of  a  falsehood  such  as  thine,  than  all 
the  quills  that  have  been  plneked  from  the  sharp 
porcupine,  reproachful  troth,  since  time  began  1 
Martin  felt  keenly  for  himself,  and  he  felt 
this  good  deed  of  Tom's-  keuily.  After  a  few 
minales  It  had  the  effect  of  raising  his  spirits, 
and  reminding  him  that  he  was  not  altogether 
destitute,  as  be  had  left  a  fair  stock  of  clothes 
behind  him,  and  wore  a  gold  hunting-watch  in 
his  pocket.  He  found  a  curious  gratification, 
too,  in  thinking  what  a  winning  fellow  he  must 
be  to  liavft  made  such  an  impression  on  Tom; 
and  in  reflecting  bow  superior  he  was  to  Tom ; 
and  how  much  more  likely  to  make  his  way  in 
the  world.  Animated  by  these  thonght*,  and 
strengthened  in  his  des^  of  endeavoaring  to 
posh  nis  fortune  in  anotber  coonti^,  he  resolved 
to  get  to  London  as  a  rallying-poin^  in  the  best 
way  he  conld;  and  to  lose  no  time  about  it. 

He  was  ten  good  miles  from  the  village  made 
illustrious  by  Being  the  abiding-place  of  Mr. 
Pecksniff,  when  he  stopped  to  breakfast  at  a 
little  road -side  alehouse;  ud  resting  upon  a 
high-backed  settle  before  the  fire,  pulled  off  bis 
coat,  and  hung  it  before  the  cheerful  blaze,  to 
dry.  It  was  a  very  different  place  from  the 
last  tavern  in  whieb  he  bad  regaled:  boasting 
no  greater  extent  of  aecommoution  than  the 
brick-fioored  kitdiM  yielded:  bat  the  mind  so 
soon  accommodates  itself  to  the  necessities  of 
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the  body,  that  this  poor  waggoner's  housc-of* 
call,  which  he  would  have  despised  veslerdny, 
became  now  quite  a  choice  hotel;  while  liis  dish 
of  eggs  and  bacon,  and  his  mng  of  beer,  were 
QOt  hy  any  means  the  coarse  fare  he  had  sup- 
posed, but  fully  bore  out  the  inscription  oii  the 
wiodow-shutter,  which  proclaimed  those  viands 
to  be  "Good  entertaioment  for  Travellers." 

Hr  pushed  away  bis  empty  plate;  and  with 
a  second  mug  upon  the  hearth  before  him,  look- 
ed thoughtfully  at  the  fire  uatil  his  eyes  ached. 
Then  he  looked  at  the  highly  coloured  scripinre 
pieces  OD  the  walls,  in  little  black  frames  like 
common  shaving-glasses,  and  saw  how  the  Wise 
Men  (with  a  strong  family  likeness  among  Ihem) 
worshipped  in  a  pink  manger;  and  how  the 
Prodigal  Son  came  home  in  red  rags  to  a  purple 
father,  and  already  feasted  his  iniasinalion  on 
a  8ea<igreen  calf.  Then  he  gUnced  tnrongb  the 
window  at  the  failing  rain,  coming  down  adant 
apoD  the  signpost  over  a^nst  the  boose,  and 
overflowing  the  borse-lrongb;  and  then  he  look- 
ed at  the  fire  again,  and  seemed  to  dMcry  a 
doubly -distant  London,  retreating  aawng  tbe  frag- 
ments of  the  burning  wood. 

He  had  repeated  this  process  in  just  the  same 
order,  many  times,  as  if  it  were  a  matter  of 
necessity,  when  the  sonnd  of  wheels  called  his 
attention  to  tbe  window,  out  of  its  regular  turn; 
and  there  be  beheld  a  kind  of  light  van  drawn 
hy  four  borses,  and  laden,  as  well  as  be  could 
see  Cfor  it  was  covered  in),  with  com  md  straw. 
The  driver,  who  was  alone,  stopped  at  the  door 
to  water  bis  team,  and  presently  came  stamping 
and  shaking  the  wet  oft  his  bat  and  coat,  into 
Uie  room  where  Martin  sat. 

He  was  a  red.faced  burly  young  fellow :  smart 
in  bis  way,  and  with  a  good-humoured  coun- 
tenance.  As  he  advanced  towards  the  fire,  he 
touched  his  shining  forehead  with  the  forefinger 
of  his  stiff  leather  glove,  by  way  of  salutation; 
and  said  (rather  unnecessarily)  that  it  was  an 
uncommon  wet  day. 
"Very  wet,"  said  Martin. 
"I  don't  know  as  ever  I  see  a  welter." 
« I  never  felt  one,"  said  Martin. 
The  driver  gluced  at  Martin's  soiled  dress, 
and  his  damp  shirt-sleeves,  and  his  coat  bang 
up  to  dry:  and  said,  after  a  panse,  as  be  warm- 
ed his  hands: 
"Yoo  have  been  caoght  in  it,  air?" 
"  Yes, "  was  the  short  reply. 
"Out  riding,  mavbe?"  said  the  driver. 
"I  shoald  have  been  if  1  ownedaboise;  bat 
I  don't,"  retomed  Jlartin. 
"Thai's  bad,"  said  the  driver. 
"And  may  be  worse,"  said  Bfartin. 
Now,  the  driver  said  "That's  ha^"  not  so 
much  because  Martin  didn't  own  a  horse,  as 
because  he  said  he  didn't  with  all  the  reckless 
deweralion  of  bis  mood  and  circnmstances,  and 
so  left  a  great  deal  to  be  inferred.  Martin  put 
his  hands  hi  his  pockets  and  whistled,  when  he 
bad  retorted  on  the  driver;  thus  giving  him  to 
nnderstand  that  bo  didn't  care  a  pin  for  Fortune; 
tbat  be  was  above  pretending  to  he  ber  favour- 
ite when  be  was  not;  and  Oat  he  snapped 
his  fingers  at  her,  tbe  driver,  and  everybody  else. 

The  driver  looked  at  him  stealthily  for  ami^ 
■nto  or  so;  and  in  the  panses  of  his  wuming, 


whistled  too.  At  length  he  adted,  ashepnalel 
his  thumb  towards  the  road, 

"Up  or  down?" 

"Which  is  op?"  said  Martin. 

"London,  of  course,"  said  the  driver. 

'■Up  then,"  said  Martin.  He  tossed  his  hea4  ' 
in  a  careless  manner  afterwards,  as  if  bewoaU 
have  added,  "Now  yon  know  all  about  it;" 

Eat  his  hands  deeper  into  bis  pockets  ^  changed 
is  tune,  and  whistled  a  little  louder, 
"/"m  going  up,"  observed  the  driver;  **IioaB»- 
low,  ten  miles  this  side  London." 

'■Are  yoD?"  cried  Martin,  stopping  short  aid  ' 
looking  at  him.  I 
The  driver  sprinkled  the  fire  with  his  wet  j 
hat  until  it  hissed  again,  and  answered,  'Ay 
to  be  sure  he  was.'  I 
"Why,  then."  said  Martin,  "I'll  be  pUii  | 
vrith  yoa.  Yon  nay  snppoao  froM  my  hm 
that  1  have  money  to  ^re.  I  have  not  AU 
1  can  afford  for  coach-hire  is  a  crown,  for  1 
have  but  two.  If  yon  can  take  me  for  that, 
and  ray  waistcoat,  or  this  silkhandkeicbie^do. 
If  yoa  can't,  leave  it  almie." 
"Short  and  sweet,"  remarked  the  drivn. 
"You  want  more?"  said  Martin.  "Tbcal 
haven't  got  more,  and  I  can't  get  it,  so  lim't 
ao  end  of  that.'  WbrnnponhebegantewUslk  | 
again.  i 

"I  didn't  say  1  wanted  more,  did  If  ukd 
the  driver,  with  something  like  i«dignatiMb 

*'  Yon  didn't  say  my  oner  was  oMogh,"  n- 
jofated  Martin. 

**  Why  bow  could  I,  when  yon  wonlda't  kt 
me?  In  regard  to  the  waistcoat,  1  wonldn't hare 
a  man's  waistcoat;  much  less  a  gentleman's  waiii-  , 
coat,  on  my  mind,  for  no  consideration;  bst  ' 
the  silk  handkerchiefs  another  thing;  ui  if 
yoa  was  satisfied  when  we  got  to  UoomIow,  1  i 
shouldn't  object  to  that  as  a  gift."  | 
"It  is  a  Mrgain,  then?"  said  Martin. 
"Yes,  it  is,  '  returned  the  other.  > 
"Then  finish  ihis  beer,"  said  Martin,  hwlin 
bim  the  mug,  and  pallii^  on  his  coal  with  gmi 
alacrity;  "and  let  as  be  off  as  soon  as 
like." 

In  two  minates  more  be  bad  paid  bii  mU, 
which  amoonted  to  a  shiUing;  was  lyiag  st 
fail  length  on  a  trass  of  straw,  high  and  dry 
the  top  of  the  van,  with  the  tilt  a  little  ofM 
in  front  for  the  convenience  of  talking  to  w 
new  friend ;  and  was  moving  along  in  me  right 
direction  with  a  most  saliuactory  and  e•cM^ 
aghig  briskness. 

Tm  driver's  name,  as  he  sooninfooMdlv 
tin,  was  William  Simmons,  bette 
Bill;  and  bis  spruce  ^tpeannee  vnssafficieiay 
explained  by  bts  connexion  with  a  large 
coaching  estabtisbment  at  Hoonslow,  wb^her 
he  was  conveying  his  load  from  a  farm  belajj- 
ing  to  I  the  concern  in  .Wiltshire.  He  wai  Ifr 
quently  up  and  down  tbe  road  on  such  erraaa, 
he  said,  and  to  look  after  the  sick  «« 
horses,  of  which  animals  he  bad  machtoiw> 
that  occupied  a  long  time  in  the  lelliag.  He 
aspired  to  the  digni^  of  the  regular  hm, 
expected  an  a|moutment  on  the  first  vumj- 
He  was  musical  besides,  and  bad  a  little  kef- 
bogle  in  bis  pocket,  on  yrbkk,  wbeaemjw 
conversation  flaggB^  ^  ^yed  dw  flntpino' 
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a  great  many  tones,  and  regularly  broke  down 
in  the  second. 

"Ahl"  said  Bill,  with  a  sigh,  as  he  drew  the 
back  of  his  baud  across  his  lips,  and  put  this 
instrument  in  his  pocket,  after  screwing  off  the 
moothpiece  to  drain  it;  "Lummy  Ned  of  the 
Light  Salisbury,  he  was  the  one  for  musical 
lalentt.  He  was  a  guard.  What  you  may  call 
a  6wdian  Angel,  was  Ned. " 

"b  he  dead?"  asked  Martin. 

"Etead?"  replied  the  other,  with  a  contemp- 
taons  emphasis.  *<Not  be.  You  won't  catch 
Ned  a  dying  easy.  No,  bo.  lie  kBowa- better 
than  that." 

"You  spoke  of  him  in  the  past  tense,"  ob- 
served Martin,  "so  I  supposed  he  was  no  more." 

''He's  no  more  in  England,"  said  Bill,  "if 
thafs  what  yon  mean,  lie  went  to  the  U-nited 
States." 

"Did  be?"  asked  Martin,  whh  nidden  iatw- 
est  "When?" 

''Five  year  ago,  or  tbenabout,"  said  Bill. 
'*He  had  set  up  in  the  public  line  here,  and 
couldn't  meet  his  engagements,  so  he  cut  off  to 
Livwpool  one  day  withoat  sayiiK  aaything  about 
it,  aad  went  and  shipped  himaeu  for  Ibe  U<Bited 
Stales." 

'•Wellf"  said  Martin. 

*'  Well !  as  ho  landed  there  without  a  penny 
to  bless  himself  with,  of  course  they  wos  very 
glad  to  see  him  in  the  U-niled  Stales. " 

**What  do  yon  mean?"  asked  Martin,  with 
some  acorn. 

"What  do  I  mean?  "  said  BiU.  "Why,  Ikal. 
All  men  are  alike  in  the  U-nited  States,  an't 
tbey?  It  makes  no  odds  whether  a  man  has  a 
thousand  pounds,  or  nothing,  there— particular 
in  New  Yoik,  I'm  told,  where  Ned  landed. " 

"New  York,  was  it?"  adedAIartin  thought- 
folly. 

"Yes,"  said  Bill.  "New  York.  I  know  that, 
because  he  sent  word  home  that  it  brought  Old 
York  to  his  mind  quite  wivtd  in  consequence 
of  beii^  so  exactly  unlike  it  in  every  respect. 
(  don't  nnderstand  wot  particular  busmess  Ned 
tamed  his  mind  to,  when  he  got  there;  but  he 
wrote  home  that  him  and  his  friends  was  alwavs 
a  singing,  Ale  Columbia,  and  blowing  up  tne 
President,  so  1  suppose  it  was  something  in  the 

tirfilic  line,  or  free-and-easy  way,  again.  Any 
ow,  he  made  his  fortune.  ' 
"No!"  cried  >lartin. 

"Yes  he  did,"  said  Bill.  "1  know  that,  be- 
eawe  he  lost  it  till  the  day  after,  in  siz-and- 
twenty  banks  as  broke.  He  settled  a  lot  of  the 
notes  on  his  father,  when  it  was  ascertained 
that  they  was  really  stopped,  and  sent  'em  over 
with  a  dutiftil  letter.  I  know  that,  because  Aey 
was  shown  down  our  yard  for  the  old  gen- 
tleman's benefit,  that  he  might  treat  himself 
with  tobacco  in  the  workns." 

"He  was  a  foolish  fellow  not  to  take  care  of 
his  money  when  he  had  it,"  said  Martin,  in- 
dignantly. 

*' There  yon're  right,"  said  Bill,  "especiallv 
as  it  was  tul  in  paper,  and  he  might  have  took 
cam  of  it  ao  very  easy,  by  folding  it  up  in  a 
naUpareeL" 

Martin  said  nothing  in  reply,  hnt  soon  afto^ 
wards  fell  adeep,  and  remained  so  for  an  bonr 


,  or  more.  When  he  awoke,  finding  it  had  ceased 
to  rain,  he  took  his  seat  beside  the  driver,  and 
asked  him  several  questious,— as  bow  long  bad 
the  fortunate  guard  of  the  Light  Salisbury  been 
in  crossim;  the  Atlantic,-  at  what  time  of  the 
year  had  he  sailed;  what  was  the  name  of  the 
ship  in  which  he  made  the  voyage ;  how  much 
had  he  paid  for  passage-money;  did  he  taffer 
greatly  from  sea-sickness?  and  so  forth.  But 
on  these  points  of  detail,  his  friend  was  pos- 
sessed of  little  or  no  information;  either  answer- 
ing obvionsly  at  random,  or  acknowledging  that 
he  bad  never  heard,  or  had  forgottm;  nor,  al- 
though he  returned  to  the  charge  very  often, 
could  he  obtain  any  asefbl  intell^eoee  on  these 
essential  particulars. 

They  jogged  on  all  day,  and  stopped  so  often 
— now  to  refresh,  now  to  change  tneir  team  of 
horses,  now  to  exchange  or  brinx  away  a  set 
of  harness,  now  on  one  pMnt  of  business,  and 
now  upon  another,  couected  with  the  coaching 
on  that  line  of  road— dut  it  was  midnight  when 
they  reached  Honnslow.  A  Itttle  short  of  the 
stables  for  which  the  van  was  boood,  Martin 
got  down,  paid  his  aown,  and  forced  his  silk 
handkerchief  upon  his  honest  friend,  ootwitlu 
standing  the  (many  protestatioDS  that  be  didn't 
wish  to  deprive  him  of  it,  with  which  he  tried 
to  give  the  lie  to  his  longing  looks.  That  done, 
they  parted  company;  and  when  the  van  had 
driven  iMo  its  own  yard,  and  the  gales  were 
closed,  Martin  stood  in  the  dark  street,  with  a 
pretty  strong  sense  of  being  shot  out,  alone, 
upon  the  dreary  world,  without  the  key  of  it. 

But  in  this  moment  of  despondency,  and  often 
afterwards,  the  recollection  of  Mr.  Pecksniff 
operated  as  a  cordial  to  himt  awakening  in  his 
breast  an  indignation  that  was  very  wholesome 
in  nerving  him  to  obstinate  endurance.  Under 
the  influence  of  this  fiery  dram,  he  started  off 
for  London  without  more  ado;  and  arriving 
there  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  and  not  know- 
ing where  to  find  a  tavern  tqwn,  was  fain  to 
stroll  about  the  streets  and  maAet-places  until 
morning. 

He  found  himself,  about  an  hour  before  dawn, 
in  the  humbler  regions  of  the  Adelphi;  and  ad- 
dressing himself  to  a  man  in  a  far-cap  who  was 
taking  down  the  shatters  of  an  obscure  public- 
house,  informed  him  that  he  was  a  stranger, 
and  inquired  if  he  could  have  a  bed  there,  it 
happened,  by  good  luck,  that  be  could.  Though 
none  of  the  gaudiest,  it  was  tolerably  clean, 
and  Martin  feR  very  glad  and  grateful  wben 
he  crept  into  it,  for  warm^  rest,  and  forget- 
fulness. 

It  was  qaite  late  in  the  afternoon  when  he 
awoke ;  and  by  the  time  he  had  washed,  and 
dressed,  and  broken  his  fast,  it  was  growing 
dosk  again.  This  was  all  the  better,  for  it  was 
now  a  matter  ofabsolute  necessity  that  he  should 
part  with  his  watch  to  somo  obliging  pawn- 
broker ;  and  he  would  have  wailed  untif  after 
dark  for  this  purpose,  tbooght  it  had  been  the 
longest  day  in  the  year,  and  be  had  began  it 
without  a  breakfast. 

He  passed  more  Golden  BaUs  than  all  the 
ju^lers  in  Europe  have  joggled  with,  m  the 
course  of  their  united  perfonnanoes,  before  he 
conld  determine  in  favour  <^  any  partteolar 
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shop  where  those  symbob  were  dlsplayeds  In 
tha  end,  he  came  back  to  one  of  the  first  he 
had  seen,  and  entering  b^  a  side-door  in  a  coart, 
where  the  three  balls,  with  the  legend  **HoQey 
Lent,"  were  repeated  in  a  ghastly  Iransparency, 
passed  into  one  of  a  series  of  little  closets,  or 
private  boxas^  erected  for  the  accommodation 
of  the  more  bashful  and  nninitiated  coalomers. 
He  bolted  hisiself  in;  polled  oat  his  watch;  and 
laid  it  on  the  counter. 

"  Upon  my  life  and  soul ! "  said  a  low  voice 
in  the  next  box  to  the  shopman  who  was  in 
treaty  mth  him,  "yon  must  make  it  more:  you 
must  maite  it  a  tnfle  more,  you  must  indeed! 
You  must  dispense  with  one  iialf<quarter  of  an 
ounce  in  weighing  out  your  pound  of  flesh,  my 
best  of  friends,  and  make  it  two-and-six." 

MartiB  drew  back  involuntarily,  for  he  knew 
the  voice  at  once. 

"You  're  alwavs  full  of  your  chkff/'  said 
the  shopman,  rollmg  nptbeartide  Cwhieh  look- 
ed like  a  shirt)  quite  as  ainatterofeoune,aBd 
nibbing  his  pen  upon  the  counter. 

"I  shall  never  be  full  of  mv  wheat,"  said 
Mr.  Tieg,  "as  long  as  I  come  here.  Ua,  ha  I 
Not  bad!  Make  it  two-and-six,  my  dear  frkod, 
positively  for  this  occasion  only.  Ualf-a-crown 
IS  a  delightfhi  coin— Two<and-six  I  Going  at  two, 
and-sixl  For  the  last  time,  at  two>aBd-«xl" 

«It  '11  never  be  the  last  tine  till  it's  quite 
worn  out,"  rejoined  the  shopman.  "It's  fniwn 
yellow  in  the  service,  as  it  is." 

"Its  master  has  grown  yellow  in  the  service, 
if  yon  mean  that,  my  friend,"  said  Mr.  Tigg; 
"in  the  patrioticserviceofan  ungrateful  country. 
You  are  makin|;  it  two-and-six,  I  think?" 

"I'm  making  it,''iretarQed  the  shopman,  "what 
it  always  has  been— two  shillings.  Same  name 
as  usual,  1  suppose?" 

"Still  the  same  name,"  said  Mr.  Tig^;  "my 
claim  to  the  dormant  peerage  not  being  yet 
established  by  the  House  of  Lords." 

"The  old  address?" 

"Not  at  all,"  said  Mr.  Tigg;  "1  have  removed 
my  town  establishment  from  (hirty-eight.  May- 
fair,  to  number  fifteei^hiindred-aiuL.ior^-two, 
Parklaoe. " 

"Come,  I'm  not  going  to  put  down  that,  you 
know,"  said  the  shopman,  with  a  grin. 

''YoD  may  put  down  what  yon  please,  my 
friend,"  quoth  Mr.  Tigg.  "The  fact  ts  still  the 
same.  The  apartments  for  the  nnder^butlnr  and 
the  fifth  footman  being  of  a  moat  confounded 
lew  and  vulgar  kind  at  thirty-eight,  Hayfoir, 
I  have  been  compelled,  in  my  regard  for  the 
feelings  which  do  them  so  much  honour,  to 
take  on  lease,  for  seven,  fourteen,  or  twenty- 
one  years,  roiewable  at  the  option  of  the  te- 
nant, the  elegant  and  commodious  family  man- 
sion, number  ftfteen-bundred-and-forty-two,  Paik- 
lane.  Hake  it  two-and-six,  and  cene  and  see 
nel" 

The  shopman  was  so  highly  entertained  by 
this  piece  of  humour,  that  Nr.  Tigg  himself 
could  not  repress  some  little  show  of  exultation. 
It  vented  itself,  in  part,  in  a  desire  to  see  how 
the  occupant  of  the  next  box  received  his  plea- 
santry; to  asontain  which,  he  glanced  round 
the  partition,  and  inwediately,  by  the  gaslight, 
TMOgnised  Martin. 


"I  wish  I  may  die,"  said  Hr.  Ti^g.  sttclcb-  ! 
ing  out  his  body  so  far  that  his  bead  mi  u  , 
much  in  Main's  little  cell  as  Hartin'a  ewa 
head  was,  "but  this  is  one  of  the  most  treia  | 
dous  meetings  in  Ancient  or  Slodera  HiMarf! 
How  are  yonf  What  is  the  news  from  the spi. 
eoltnral  districts?  How  are  our  friends  the  P.'it 
Ha,  ha!  David,  p^  partiealar  atentioB  ta  tlvt  ' 
gentleman,  immemalely,  as  a  friend  of  miM,  I  keg." 

"Here!  Please  to  ^ve  me  the  most  yoe  ca  ; 
for  this,"  said  Martin,  handing  the  laA  Is  ' 
the  sbopman,  "I  wint  money  sorely.'' 

"He  wauts  money  sorely!"  cried  Mr.  Tm 
with  excessive  sympathy.  "David,  yoa  m  ^ 
have  the  goodness  to  do'  your  veiv  ntaust  for 
my  friend,  who  wants  money  sorely.  Yee  viH 
deal  with  my  friend  as  if  he  were  myaM.  A 
gold  hunting-watch,  David,  engtne-taned,  cap 

Eed  and  jewelled  in  four  holes,  escape  moTcsMM,  > 
orizontal  lever,  and  warranted  to  peiftfM  eo^ 
recily,  upon  my  penonal  n^ntaiian,  who  bit 
ehservee  it  narrowly  for  many  vears,  mder 
the  most  trjring  circumstances —  '  here  lie  viak- 
ed  at  Martin,  tnat  he  might  undentaad  this  »-  , 
commendation  would  have  an  immense  eiect  ' 
upon  the  shopman;  "vi^iat  do  yon  say,  Dani, 
to  my  friend?  Be  very  particular  to  descrrc  ' 
my  custom  and  recomnwnaation,  David."  I 
"  I  can  lend  you  three  pound  on  this,  if  ' 
like,"  said  the  shopman  to  Klartin,  cnrfdfs  ' 
tially.  "Ifs  very  old-AsbioDed.  I  oenUe't  117  I 
more."  I 

"And  devilish  handsome,  too,"  cried  lb. 
Tigg.  "Two-tweWe-six  for  the  watch,  and  sercr 
and-six  for  Bersooal  regard,   i  am  gratified:  it 
may  be  weakness,  but  1  am.  Hree  poeod  viU  ' 
do.   We  take  it.   The  name  of  my  friead  ii  , 
Smivey:  Chicken  Smivey,  of  Holbom,  twoitf-  I 
six-and<a-half  B:  lodger."   Here  he  -wwkti  U  ' 
Martin  again,  to  appnse  him  that  all  the  fsna 
and  ceremonies  prescribed  by  law  were  an* 
complied  with,  aud  nothing  remained  hM  At 
receipt  of  the  money.  1 

In  point  of  fact,  this  proved  to  be  ^  tut, 
for  Martin,  who  had  no  resource  but  ta  tafcc 
what  was  offered  him,  signified  his  acqmesceacs 
b^  a  nod  of  his  head,  and  presenUy  tame  «rt 
with  the  cash  in  his  pocket.  He  was  jotani  is 
the  entry  by  Mr.  Tigg,  who  warmly  c<ngiat>- 
lafed  him,  as  he  took  hb  arm  and  accempaaicl 
him  into  the  street,  on  the  snccessfnl  imbc  a^ 
the  negociation. 

"As  for  my  part  in  the  same,"  said  »- 
Tigg,  "don't  mention  iL  Don't  complimeal  me, 
for  I  can't  bear  itl" 

"I  have  no  sack  intention,  I  aasiM  yea. " 
retorted  Bhttiu,  releasing  his  arm,  and  stopj^ 
"Yen  okMgfi  me  very  much,"  said  Mr.l^ 
"Thank  yon." 

«N«w,  air,"  obseri^  Slartin,  bitia«  bis  1* 
"  this  is  a  large  town,  and  we  can  etfilf  ^ 
different  ways  in  it.  If  you  will  show  aae  w^a 
is  vonr  way,  1  will  take  another. " 

Mr.  Tigg  was  about  to  speak,  but  Martu  ta 
teqKised : 

"  1  need  scarcely  Idl  you,  after  what 
have  just  seen,  tiiat  1  have  nothing  to  bests* 
upon  your  friend,  BIr.  Slyme.  Ana  it  it  qa* 
as  mmeeeasary  for  me  to  tdl  yon  that  I  eaat 
daaire  dw  hoBonr  of  yenr  eonpaay. " 
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**Stop!"  cried  Mr.  Tigg,  holding  oat  his 
load.  *'Ualdl  There  is  a  moil  remarkably  long- 
headed, flowiu>bearded,  and  patriarchal  pro- 
verh,  which  observes  that  it  is  the  doty  of  a 
nan  to  be  jiut  before  be  is  geoeroas.  Be  jnst 
DOW,  and  you  can  be  generous  presentlv.  Do 
not  confuse  me  with  the  man  Slyme.  t>o  not 
distinguish  (he  man  Slyme  as  a  friend  of  mine, 
for  he  is  no  such  thing.  I  have  been  compelled, 
sir,  to  abandon  the  party  whom  yon  call  Slyme. 
I  have  DO  knowledge  of  the  partv  whom  yon 
call  Slyme.  I  am,  sir/'  said  Mr.  1'igg.  striking 
houelf  opui  the  breast,  «a  pmntnm  tnlin,  of 
a  very  different  growth  and  cvltivation  from 
Ae  cubage  Slyme,  sir. " 

*Mt  matters  very  little  to  me,"  uiA  Martin 
coolly,  *'  whether  you  have  set  ap  as  a  vaga- 
bond on  yoor  own  account,  or  are  still  trading 
on  behalf  of  Mr.  Slyme.  1  wish  to  hold  no 
correspondence  with  you.  Id  (he  devil's  name, 
man,'  said  Martin,  scarcely  able  despite  his 
vexation  to  repress  a  smile,  as  Mr.  Tigg  stood 
leaning  his  back  against  the  shutters  of  a  shop 
wudow,  a^jnsting  his  hair  with  great  compo* 
me,  *<will  vo«  go  one  way  or  other?" 

"Yea  will  allow  me  to  remind  you,  sir," 
said  Mr.  Tigg,  with  sudden  dignity,  *'  that  you 
—not  I --that  yoM— I  say  emphatlcallv.  yon- 
have  reduced  the  proceedings  of  this'  evening 
to  a  cold  and  distant  matter  of  business,  when 
i  was  disposed  to  place  them  on  a  friendly  foot- 
ing. It  being  made  a  matter  of  business,  sir. 
1  beg  to  say  that  I  expect  a  trifle  (which  I  shall 
bestow  in  Charity)  as  commiasioo  upon  the  pe- 
cuniary advance,  in  which  I  have  rendered  von 
my  humble  services.  After  the  terms  in  which 
YOU  have  addressed  me,  sir,"  concluded  Mr. 
'■SS'  "7011  will  not  insult  me,  if  you  please, 
by  offering  more  than  half-a-crovm.^' 

Martin  drew  that  piece  of  money  from  his 
pocket,  and  tossed  it  towards  him.  Mr.  Tigg 
caoght  it,  looked  at  it  to  assure  himself  of  its 
goodness,  spun  it  in  the  air  M&er  the  manner 
of  a  pieman,  and  buttoned  it  up.  Finally,  he 
raised  his  hat  an  inch  or  two  from  his  head, 
with  a  military  air,  and,  after  pausing  a  moment 
with  deap  gravify,  as  to  decide  in  which  direc- 
tion he  should  go,  and  to  what  Eari  or  Marquis 
smong  his  friends  he  should  give  Ae  preference 
in  his  next  call,  stuck  his  hands  in  his  skirt- 
pockets  and  swaggo-ed  round  the  comer.  Mar- 
tin took  the  directly  opposite  course;  and  so, 
to  his  great  content,  they  parted  company. 

It  was  with  a  bitter  sense  of  humiliation  that 
be  cursed,  again  and  again,  the  mischance  of 
having  encouDtered  this  man  in  the  pawnbroker's 
I  shop.  The  only  comfort  he  had  in  the  recol- 
leeuon  was.  Mr.  Tigg's  voluntary  avowal  of  a 
separation  between  himself  and  Slyme,  that 
I  woald  at  leaat  prevent  his  cironmstuiees  Cm 
Martin  argued)  from  being  known  to  anv  member 
of  his  family,  the  bare  possibility  of  which  6lled 
him  with  shame  and  wounded  pide.  Abstrac- 
tedly, there  was  greater  reason,  (lerhaps,  for 
sepposin;  any  declaration  of  Mr.  Tigg's  to  be 
false,  than  for  attaching  the  least  credence  fo 
it:  bat  remembering  the  terms  on  which  the 
intimarv  betw«cn  that  ftentlrman  and  his  bosom 
friend  had  subsisted,  and  the  strong  probability 
cf  Mr.  Tigg's  liaving  caUblidied  an  independent 


buriness  of  hit  own  cm  Mr.  Slyam's  connexion, 
it  had  a  reasonable  utpearance  of  pn^ahility: 
at  all  events,  Martin  hoped  so;  and  that  went 
a  long  way. 

His  first  step,  now  that  be  had  a  supply  of 
ready  money  for  his  present  necessities,  was, 
to  retain  his  bed  at  the  public-bouse  until  further 
notice,  and  to  write  a  format  note  to  Tom  Pinch 
(for  he  knew  Peck&ailT  would  see  it)  request- 
ing to  have  his  clothes  forwarded  to  London  by 
coach,  with  a  direction  to  be  left  at  the  office 
until  called  for.  These  measures  takm,  he  pass- 
ed the  inlerval  before  the  box  arrived— three 
days  in  making  inquiries  relative  to  American 
vessels,  at  the  offices  of  various  sbipping-agentt 
in  the  city;  and  in  liiuering  about  the  docks 
and  wharves,  irith  the  nint  hope  of  stumbling 
upon  some  engagement  for  the  voyage,  as  clerk 
or  supercargo,  or  custodian  of  something  or 
somebody,  which  would  enable  him  to  procure 
a  free  passage.  But  Boding  soon  that  no  such 
means  of  employment  were  likely  to  present 
themselves,  and  dreading  the  consequences  of 
delay,  be  drew  up  a  short  advertisement,  stat- 
ing what  he  wanted,  and  inserted  it  in  the  lead- 
ing newspapers.  Pending  the  receipt  of  the 
twentv  or  thirty  answers  which  he  vaguely  ex 
pecte  he  reduced  his  wardrobe  to  the  narrow- 
est limits  consistent  with  decent  respectability, 
and  carried  the  overplus  at  different  time*  to 
the  pawnbroker's  shop,  for  conversion  into 
money. 

And  it  was  strange,  very  strange,  even  to 
himself  to  find,  bow  by  quick  (hoos:h  almost  im- 
perceptible degrees  he  lost  his  delicacy  and 
sdf^espect,  and  gradually  came  to  do  that  as 
a  matter  of  course,  without  the  least  compunc- 
tion, which  but  a  few  short  days  before  had 
galled  him  to  the  quick.  Tbe  first  time  he  vi- 
sited the  pawnbroker's,  he  felt  on  his  way  there 
as  if  every  person  whom  he  passed  suspected 
whither  he  was  going:  and  on  his  way  back 
again,  as  if  the  whole  human  tide  he  stemmed, 
knew  well  where  he  had  come  from.  When 
did  he  care  to  think  of  their  disoenwent  now  t 
In  his  first  wanderings  op  and  down  the  weary 
streets,  he  oonnterfeilBd  die  walk  of  one  who 
had  an  object  in  his  view;  hut  soon diere came 
upon  him  Ae  sauntering,  slipshod  gait  of  listless 
idleness,  and  the  lounging  at  street-comers,  and 
plucking  and  biting  of  Stray  bits  of  straw,  and 
strolling  up  and  down  the  same  place,  and  look- 
ing into  the  same  shop-windows,  with  a  miser> 
able  indifference,  fifW  times  a  day.  At  first, 
he  came  out  from  bw  lodging  with  an  uneasy 
sense  of  being  observed— even  by  those  chance 

!iassers-by,  on  whom  he  had  never  looked  be- 
bre,  and  hundreds  to  one  would  never  see 
again —issuing  in  the  morning  from  a  public- 
house;  but  now,  in  his  cosungsnot  andgoinga* 
in  he  did  not  mind  to  loun^  abont  the  door, 
or  to  stand  sonniag  himsdf  m  careless  thou^t 
beside  the  wooden  stem,  studded  irom  head  to 
heel  with  pegs,  on  which  the  beer-pots  dangled 
like  so  many  boo^  upon  a  pewter  tree.  And 
yet  it  look  but  6ve  weeks  to  reach  the  lowest 
round  of  this  tall  ladder! 

Oh,  moralists,  who  treat  of  happiness  and 
self-respect,  inaitte  in  every  sphere  of  life,  and 
shedding  light  on  every  grain  of  dost  in  Uod's 
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highway,  so  smooth  below  your  carriage-wheels, 
so  rou^h  beneath  the  tread  of  naked  feet,-~ 
bethink  yourselves  in  looking  on  the  swift  de- 
scent of  men  who  have  lived  in  their  own  esteem, 
that  there  are  fcores  of  thousands  breathiog 
now,  and  breathing  thick  with  painful  toil,  who 
in  that  high  respect  have  never  lived  at  all.  or 
had  a  chance  oi  life  1  tio  ye,  who  rest  so  pla- 
cidly npoD  the  sacred  ^rd  who  had  been 
yonng,  and  when  he  sttmiK  his  faaif  was  old, 
and  had  never  seen  the  righteons  forsaken,  or 
his  seed  begging  their  bread:  go.  Teachers  of 
content  and  nonest  pride,  into  the  mine,  the 
mill,  the  forge,  the  squalid  depths  of  deepest 
ignorance,  and  uttermost  abyss  of  man's  neglect, 
and  sav  can  any  hopelul  plant  spring  up  in  air 
so  foul  that  it  extinguishes  the  souls  bright 
torch  as  fast  as  it  is  kindled!  Aod,oh1  ye  Pha- 
risees of  the  nineteen  hundredth  year  of  Chris- 
tian Knowledge,  who  sonndingly  appeal  to  hu- 
man nature,  see  thtf  i(  he  hnman  first.  Take 
heed  it  has  not  been  transformed,  during  your 
slumber  and  the  sleep  of  generations,  into  the 
nature  of  the  Beasts! 

Five  weeks!  Of  all  the  twenty  or  thirty  an- 
swers, not  one  had  come.  His  money — even 
the  additional  stock  he  had  raised  from  the 
disposal  of  his  spare  clothes  (and  that  was  not 
much,  for  clothes,  though  dear  to  bay,  are 
cheap  to  pawn)— was  fast  diminishing.  Yet 
what  could  be  do?  At  times  an  agony  came 
over  him  In  which  he  darted  forth  again, 'though 
he  was  hat  newly  home,  and,  returning  to  some 
place  where  he  had  been  already  twenty  times, 
made  some  new  attempt  to  gain  his  end,  but 
always  unsuccessfully.  He  was  years  and 
years  loo  old  for  a  cabin-boy.  and  years  upon 
years  too  inexperienced  to  be  accepted  as  a 
common  seaman.  His  dress  and  manner,  loo, 
militaled  falallv  against  any  such  proposal  as 
dte  latter;  and  yet  he  was  reduced  to  making 
it;  for  even  if  he  could  have  contemplated  the 
being  set  down  in  America,  totally  without 
money,  be  bad  not  enough  left  now  for  a  steerage 
passage  and  the  poorest  ^visions  npon  the 
Toyage. 

It  IB  an  illnstratioB  cf  a  very  common  ten- 
deni^  in  the  mind  of  man,  tbatall  this  time  he 
never  once  doubted,  one  may  almost  say  the 
certainty,of  doing  great  things  in  the  New  World, 
if  be  could  only  get  there.  In  proportion  as 
he  became  more  and  more  dejected  by  his  pre- 
sent circumstances,  and  the  means  of  gaining 
America  receded  from  bis  grasp,  the  more  he 
fretted  himself  with  the  conviction  thatthatwas 
the  only  place  in  which  be  covid  hope  to  achieve 
any  high  end,  and  worried  his  brain  with  the 
thou^t  that  men  going  there  in  the  meanwhile 
mipht  anticipate  him  in  the  attainment  of  those 
objects  which  were  dearest  to  his  heart.  He  often 
thought  of  John  Westlock,  and  besides  looking 
out  for  him  on  all  occasions,  actually  walked 
about  London  for  three  days  together,  for  the 
express  puipase  of  meeting  with  bim.  Bnt  al- 
though be  failed  in  this;  and  although  he  would 
not  have  scrupled  to  borrow  money  of  him; 
and  although  be  believed  that  John  would  bave 
lent  it;  yet  still  be  could  not  bring  bis  mind 
to  write  to  Pinch  and  inquire  wbere  m  was  to 
he  found.  For  although,  as  we  have  seen,  be 


was  fond  ofTom  after  his  own  fashion,  he  cobU 
not  endure  the  thought  (feeling  so  saperior  i« 
Tom)  of  making  him  the  stepping-stone  to  Us 
lorlune,  or  being  anything  to  him  bntapatm: 
and  his  pride  so  revolted  firom  the  idu,  iktl 
it  restrained  him,  even  now. 

It  might  have  yielded,  however;  andnodoak 
must  have  yielded  soon,  but  for  a  very  atnigi 
and  unlooked-for  occurrence. 

The  five  weeks  had  quite  ran  oat,  tai  he 
was  in  a  truly  desperate  plt^t,  when  one  mo- 
ing,  having  just  relumea  to  his  lodging,  aa4 
bein^  in  the  act  of  lighting  his  candle  at  the 
gas  jet  in  the  bar  before  stalking  meodily  ap 
stairs  to  his  own  room,  his  landlord  called  bis 
by  his  name.  Now,  as  he  bad  never  told  it  to 
the  man,  but  had  scrupulously  kept  it  to  kin-  j 
self,  he  was  not  a  little  sUnJed  by  this; 
m>  plainly  showed  bis  agtUtion,  that  the  laatl- 
lora,  to  reassure  bim.  said  "it  was  Mily  a  letter." 

«<A  letter!"  cried  Martin. 

"ForMr.MartinCbutdewit."  said  the  landlord 
reading  die  superscription  of  one  be  held  in  his 
band.   ''Noon.   Chief  Office.  Paid." 

Martin  took  it  from  bin,  thanked  bim.  tai 
walked  up  stairs.  It  was  not  sealed,  botpa^  | 
close:  the  handwritiag  was  quite  unkoowB  u 
him.   He  opened  it,  and  found  enclosed,  widk 
out  any  name,  address,  or  other  inscriiition  w  | 
explanation  of  anv  kind  whatever,  a  Buk  t(  \ 
England  note  for  Twenty  Poands. 

To  say  that  he  was  perfectly  stnaned  viik  j 
astonishment  and  delight:  that  he  looked  agais  i 
and  again  at  the  note  and  tbe  wrapper;  Aaibe 
hnrried  below  stairs  to  make  qaiie  cectun  thai  I 
the  note  was  a  good  note ;  and  then  hnrrietl  np 
again  to  satisfy  himself  for  ibe  fifHeth  tim  > 
that  he  had  not  overlooked  some  scrap  of  wrii-  | 
ing  on  the  wrapper;  that  he  exhavsted  and  ht-  ' 
wildered  himself  with  conjectures;  and  coald  I 
make  nothing  of  it  but  that  there  tbe  note  wu,  ' 
and  he  was  suddenly  enriched;  would  be  oal*  , 
to  relate  so  many  matters  of  course,  to  no  yn-  . 
pose.  Tbe  final  upshot  of  the  business  at  that  | 
time  was,  that  he  resolved  to  treat  bimsdf  ts  ■ 
a  comfortable  but  frngal  meal  in  his  own  diamker;  ' 
and  having  ordered  a  fire  to  he  kindled,  vnt  i 
out  to  purchase  it  forthwith.  | 

He  bought  some  cold  beef,  and  bam,  aad 
French  bread,  and  batter,  and  canie  hack  with 
his  pockets  pretty  heavily  ladoi.  It  was  soiae- 
what  of  a  damping  circumstance  to  find  the  nxw 
full  of  smoke,  wbich  was  attributable  to  tvo 
causes:  6rstly,  to  the  flue  being  naturally  ri- 
cions  and  a  smoker;  and  secondly,  to  tkw  i 
having  fo^tten,  in  lighting  tlw  0ra,  aa  odd  i 
sack  or  two  and  some  other  trifles,  which  has  [ 
been  pat  op  the  chimney  to  ke^  Ae  rain  ait. 
They  bad  already  remedied  this  oversight  ' 
ever;  and  propped  up  tbe  window-aub  | 
a  bundle  of  fire-wood  to  keep  it  open;  so  that,  ! 
except  in  being  nther  inflamniatory  to  tteeytt  , 
and  choking  to  the  longs,  the  aparbMBt  vai  i 
quite  comfortable.  I 

Martin  was  io  no  vein  to  qaartel  with  it,  if 
it  bad  been  in  less  tolerable  order,  tsfeaauj 
when  a  gleaming  pint  of  porttt  waa  set  apM 
tbe  table,  uid  tbe  servant^jrl  withdrew,  bear- 
ing with  her  partieolar  instructioas  rdalive  » 
the  prodadion  of  something  hot,  when  be  AcM 
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ring  the  belL  The  cold  mett  beuie  wr^ped  id 
a  play-bili,  Martin  laid  the  cloth  dv  spreading 
Uiat  documoot  oa  the  tiule  roond  table  with  die 
print  downwards;  and  arranging  the  collation 
•pen  it.  The  foot  of  the  bed,  which  was  very 
close  to  the  fire,  answered  for.a  sideboard; , and 
when  be  had  completed  thesti  preparations,  he 
squeexed  an  old  armchair  into  the  warmest 
corner,  and  sat  down  to  enjoy  himself. 

He  had  begun  to  eat  with  a  great  appetite, 
glaocing  round  die  room  meanwhile  with  a 
tricunphant  anticipation  of  quitting  it  for  ever 
00  the  morrow,  when  his  attention  was  Mresled 
by  a  stealthy  footstep  on  the  stairs,  and  pre- 
sently by  a  knodc  at  nis  chamber  door,  which 
although  it  was  a  gentle  knock  enough,  com- 
municated such  a  start  to  the  bundle  of  fire- 
wood that  it  instantly  leaped  out  of  window, 
and  plunged  into  the  street. 

*^More  coals,  I  suppose,"  said  Martin.  '*Conie 
in!" 

'*  It  an't  a  liberty,  sir,  though  it  seems  so," 
rejoined  a  man's  voice.  "Your  servant,  sir. 
Hope  you're  pretty  well,  sir." 

Martin  stared  at  the  face  Aat  was  bowing  in 
the  doorway:  perfectly  remembering  the  m- 
tares  and  expression,  but  quite  forgetting  to 
whom  they  belonged. 

*'Tapley,  sir,"  said  his  visitor.  "Him  as  for- 
merly lived  at  the  Dragon,  sir,  and  was  forced 
to  leave  in  consequence  of  a  want  of  jollity, 
sir." 

"To  be  sure!"  cried  Martin.  "Why,  how 
did  you  come  here?" 

Right  through  the  passage  and  Dp  the  stairs, 
sir."  Mid  Mark. 

"How  did  yott  find  me  out,  I  meanf"  asked 
Martin. 

"Why,  sir,"  said  Mark,  "I've  passed  yon 
once  or  twice  in  the  street  if  I'm  not  mistaken; 
and  when  1  was  a  looking  in  at  the  beef-aud- 
ham  shop  just  now,  along  with  a  hungry  sweep, 
as  was  ve^  much  calculated  to  make  a  man 
joUv,  sir— 1  see  you  a  buying  that." 

Martin  reddened  as  he  pouted  to  the  table, 
and  said,  somewhat  hastily: 

"Weill  what  then?" 

<*Wky  then,  sir  "  said  Hark,  "I  made  bold 
to  foller;  and  as  I  told  'em  down  stairs  that 
yon  expected  me,  I  was  let  np." 

"Are  yon  charged  with  any  message,  that 
von  told  them  yon  were  expected?"  inqoired 
Martin. 

«No,  air,  I  a'nt,"  said  Mark.  "That  was 
what  yon  may  call  a  pious  fraud,  sir,  that  .was." 

Martin  cast  an  angry  look  at  him:  but  there 
was  something  in  the  fellow's  merry  face,  and 
in  kii  manner— iidiich  with  all  its  cbeecfiilneas 
was  fkr  from  being  obtrusive  or  fiuniliar — that 
qnite  disarmed  him.  He  had  lived  a  solitary 
ufe  too,  for  many  weeks,  and  the  voice  was 
pleasant  in  his  ear. 

"Tapley,"  he  said,  "I'll  deal  openly  with 
von.  From  all  I  can  judsc,  and  from  all  1  have 
heard  of  you  through  Pinch,  you  are  not  a 
likely  kind  of  fellow  to  have  been  brought  here 
by  irapertincnt  curiositv  or  any  other  ofienaive 
motive.   Sit  down.   I 'm  glad  to  see  yon." 

"Thaidiee,  sir,"  said  Hark.  "I'd  as  lieve 
stand." 


"If  you  don't  stt  down,"  retorted  Hartia, 
"I'll  not  talk  to  yon;" 

"Very  good,  sir,"  observed  Mark.  "Yonr 
will's  a  law,  sir.  Down  it  is;"  and  he  sat  down 
accordingly,  upon  (he  bedstead. 

"Help  yourself,"  said  Mutin,  hf^^ing  him 
the  only  knife. 

"Thankee,  tit,"  ngoined  Hark.  "After  yon 
've  done." 

'-11'  you  don't  take  it  now,  yon'U  not  have 
any,"  said  Martin. 

"Very  good,  sir,"  r^oiaed  Hark.  "That 
being  yonr  desire— now  it  is."  With  which 
reply  he  gravely  helped  himself,  and  went  on 
eating.  Martin  having  done  the  like  for  a  short 
time  in  silence,  said  abmptly: 

"  What  are  you  doing  in  London  ?  " 

"Nothing  at  all,  sir,'  rejoined  Ibrk. 

"How's  that?"  asked  Martin. 

"I  want  a  place,"  said  Mark. 

"I  ara  sorry  for  you,"  said  Martin. 

"—To  attend  upon  a  single  gentleman,"  re- 
samed  Mark.  "  If  from  the  country,  the  more 
desirable.  Hake-shifts  would  be  preferred. 
Wages  no  object." 

He  said  this  so  pointedly,  that  Martin  stopped 
in  his  eating,  and  said: 

"If  you  meui  me—*' 

"Yes,  I  do,  sir,"  interposed  Mark. 

"  Then  you  may  judge  from  my  style  of  liv- 
ing here,  of  my  means  of  keeping  a  man-sw- 
vaot.  Besides,  I  am  going  to  Aneriea  inune- 
diatelv. " 

"  Well,  sir, "  returned  Mark,  qnite  unmoved 
by  this  intelligence,  "from  all  that  ever  I  heard 
about  i^  I  should  say  America's  a  very  likely 
sort  of  place  for  me  to  be  jolly  in!" 

Again  Martin  looked  at  him  angrily;  and 
again  his  anger  melted  away  in  spite  of  himself. 

"Lord  bless  you,  sir,"  said  Mark,  "what  it 
the  use  of  us  a  going  ronnd  and  round,  and 
hiding  behind  the  corner,  and  dodging  up  and 
down,  when  we  can  come  straight  to  the  point 
in  six  words!  I've  had  my  eye  upon  yon  any 
time  this  fortnight.  I  see  well  enough  that  there 
's  a  screw  loose  in  your  affairs.  I  know* d  well 
enough  the  first  time  I  see  yon  down  at  the 
Dragon  that  it  must  be  so,  sooner  or  later. 
Now,  sir,  here  am  I,  witbootasitiwation;  with- 
out any  want  of  wages  for  a  year  to  come; 
for  1  saved  up  (I  didn't  mean  to  do  it,  but  I 
couldn't  help  it)  at  the  Dragon— here  am  Iwith 
a  liking  for  what  's  wentersome,  and  a  liking 
for  you,  and  a  wish  to  come  out  strong  under 
circumstances  as  would  keep  other  men  down: 
and  will  yon  take  me,  or  will  you  leave  me?" 

"How  can  I  take  you?"  cried  Martin. 

*OA^en  I  say  take,"  ngoined  Hark,  "I  mean 
will  yott  let  me  go  ?  and  when  I  say  will  yon 
let  me  go,  I  mean  will  you  let  me  go  along 
with  you?  for  go  1  will,  somehow  or  another. 
Now  thai  you've  said  America,  I  see  clear  at 
once,  that  thaf  s  the  place  for  me  to  he  jolly 
in.  Therefore,  if  I  don't  pay  my  own  passage 
in  the  ship  yon  go  in,  sir.  Ml  pay  my  own 
passage  in  another.  And  mark  my  words,  if  I 
go  alone  it  shall  be,  to  carry  out  the  principle, 
iQ  the  rottenest,  craziest,  leakin^st  tub  of  a 
wessel  that  a  place  can  be  got  in  for  love  or 
money.  So  if  1  m  lost  upon  the  way,  sir,  there'll 
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be  a  drowMd  man  at  yonr  dboiv-and  always 
a  knocking  double  knocks  at  it,  too,  or  never 
trust  me! 

"This  is  mere  folly,"  said  Martin. 

"Very  good,  sir,"  relumed  Mark.  ''I'm glad 
to  hear  it,  beoaase  if  you  don't  mean  to  let 
me  go,  you'll  be  more  comfortable,  perhaps,  on 
accoant  of  thinking  so.   Therefore  I  contradict 

00  gentleman.  But  all  I  say  is,  that  if  I  don't 
emigrate  to  America  in  that  case,  in  the  beast- 
liest, old  cockleshell  as  goes  out  of  port,  I'm  -  " 

"Yon  don't  mMh  wbat  you  say,  I'm  sure?" 
said  Martin. 

**Yes  I  do,"  cried  Mark. 

**1  tell  you  1  know  better,"  rejoined  Martin. 

*'Very  good,  sir,"  said  Mark,  with  the  same 
air  of  penect  satisfaction.  <*Let  it  stand  that 
way  at  present,  sir,  and  wait  and  see  how  it 
turns  ont.  Why,  love  my  heart  alive !  the  only 
doubt  I  have  is,  whether  there's  any  credit  in 
going  with  a  gentleman  like  you,  that's  as  cer- 
tain to  make  his  way  there  as  a  pmblet  is  to 
go  tbroogh  soft  deal." 

This  was  touching  Martin  on  his  weak  point, 
and  having  him  at  a  great  advantage.  He  could 
not  help  thinking,  either,  what  a  brisk  fellow 
this  Mark  was,  and  bow  great  a  change  be  had 
wrought  in  the  atmosphere  of  the  dismal  little 
room  already. 

"Why,  certainly,  Mark,"  he  said,  "I  have 
hopes  of  doing  well  there,  or  1  shouldn't  go. 

1  may  have  Ae  quaUficatioas  for  doing  well, 
perhaps. " 

'<0f  course  yon  have,  sir,"  retmued  Mark 
Tapley.   "Everybody  knows  that." 

**You  see,"  said  Martin,  leaning  his  chin 
upon  his  hand,  uid  looking  at  the  fire,  "oma- 
mental  architecture  awlied  to  domestic  purposes, 
can  bardly  fail  to  be  in  great  request  in  that 
country;  for  men  are  constantly  changing  Aeir 
residences  there,  and  moving  further  off;  and 
it's  clear  they  must  have  houses  to  live  in." 

"I  should  say,  sir,"  observed  Mark,  *<that 
that's  a  state  of  things  as  opens  one  of  the 
jolliest  look-o«tB  for  domestic  anAiteirf«re  that 
ever  1  heerd  (ell  on." 

Martin  glanced  at  him  hastily,  not  feeling 
quMefree  from  a  suspicion  that  this  remark  implied 
a  doubt  of  the  successful  issue  of  his  plans. 
But  Mr.  Tapley  was  eating  the  boiled  beef  and 
bread  with  such  entire  good  faith  and  single- 
ness of  purpose  expressed  in  his  visage,  that 
be  could  not  but  be  satisfied.  Another  doubt 
arose  in  bis  mind,  however,  as  this  one  ttta- 
^peared.  He  produced  the  blank  cover  in 
which  the  note  had  been  enclosed,  and  fixing 
bis  eyes  on  Mark  as  he  put  it  in  bis  bands,  said. 

"Now  tell  me  the  tnitb.  Do  you  know  any- 
thing about  that?" 

Mark  tuned  it  over  and  over;  held  it  near 
his  eyes;  held  it  away  from  him  at  arm's  lengdi: 
held  it  with  the  superscription  upwards,  and 
with  (he  superscription  downwards;  and  shook 
his  head  with  snch  a  genuine  expression  of  as- 
tonishment  at  being  asked  the  (piestion,  that 
Martin  said,  as  he  took  it  from  him  again: 

"No,  I  see  you  don't.  How  should  you! 
Though,  indeed,  your  knowing  about  it  would 
not  be  more  extraordinary  than  its  being  here. 
Come,  Tapley,"  be  added,  after  a  moment's 


though^  "111  Inut  yon  with  my  history,  sodi  i 
as  it  is,  and  then  you'll  see,  more  cleariv,  vlut  ' 
sort  of  fortunes  yon  would  link  yooneff  la,  if  | 
you  followed  roe." 

"1  beg  yoor  pardon,  sir,"  said  Mark;  "bu  | 
afore  you  enter  upon  it.  will  yon  take  ne  if  I  , 
choose  to  go  ?   Will  you  turn  off  me  —  Hark 
'Tapley— formerly  of  the  Blue  Dragon,  ascaake 
well  recommended  by  Mr.  Pinch,  and  as  wutti 
a  gentleman  of  yotir  str^gtb  of  mnd  to  UA 
up  to ;  or  will  yon,  in  climbitig  the  ladder  u 
you're  certain  to  get  to  tfae  top  of,  lake  m  i 
along  with  you  at  a  re^ectfbl  distance?  Now,  j 
sir,"  said  Mark,  "ifs  of  very  little  importance  . 
to  yon,  1  know— there's  the  dif&colty;  bnt  k'l  ! 
of  very  great  importance  to  me ;  and  will  voi  j 
be  so  good  as  to  consider  of  it?"  ' 

If  this  were  meant  as  a  second  appeal  M  I 
Martin's  weak  side,  founded  on  his  ohsarvstioa   . ; 
of  tfae  effect  of  the  first,  BIr.  Tapley  was  a  skit  \ 
ful  and  shrewd  observer.   Whether  an  intea-  , 
tional  or  an  aceideotal  shot,  it  bit  (be  mark 
fall ;  for  Alartin,  relentiw  mote  nad  more,  said, 
with  a  condescension  which  w»s  ioexpressiU<r  ' 
deliciuDs  to  him,  after  his  recent  humiliation: 

"We'll  see  about  it,  Tapley.    You  sbaH  leil 
me  in  what  disposition  yon  find  yourself  lo-  . 
morrow." 

"Then,  sir,"  said  Nark,  rubbing  hb  hadi,  , 
"  the  job's  done.  Go  en,  sir,  if  yon  ^eaie.  ' 
all  attention."  i 

Throwing  himself  back  in  his  arm-chair,  aad 
looking  at  the  fire,  with  now  and  then  a  glaatt 
at  Mark,  who  at  such  times  nodded  his  bead  | 
sagely,  to  express  his  profound  iaterest  aad  at- 
tention ;  Martm  ran  over  the  <^ief  points  in  Im 
history,  to  the  satoe  effect  as  he  had  nUtei 
them,  weeks  before,  to  Mr.  Pinch.  Bat  be 
adapted  them,  according  to  the  beet  ofbisjnils- 
ment,  to  Mr.  Tapley'a  comprebeaision ;  and  wiA 
that  view  made  as  light  ol  his  love  afiiras  bt  I 
could,  and  referred  to  it  in  very  few  worfa 
But  here  he  reckoned  without  bis  boat:  for 
Mark's  interest  was  keenest  in  this  part  of  lb* 
business,  and  prompted  him  to  ask  sundry  <f(K^ 
tions  in  relation  to  it;  for  which  be  apowgiMi  [ 
as  one  in  some  measure  privilMed  to  do  h, 
from  having  seen  (as  MMtin  exphined  to  bin) 
the  yoBHg  lady  at  the  Blue  Dragon.  ' 

"  And  a  young  lady  as  any  gentleman  oo^  , 
to  feel  more  proud  of  being  in  love  with."  u>«  | 
Mark,  energetically,  "don't  draw  breath."     ^  ' 

"Ayel  Yon  saw  her  when  she  was  not  hapfy,"  1 
said  Martin,  gazing  at  the  fire  again,  "Itj^  , 
had  seen  her  in  the  old  limes  indeed—"* 

"  Why,  she  certainly  was  a  lillle  down-beartss* 
sif,  and  something  paler  in  her  oetonrthaal 
oonid  bsve  wished."  Mid  Mark,  but  nens  iw 
worse  in  her  looks  for  that.  I  thinkahescMto 
better,  sir,  after  she  come  to  London." 

Marlin  withdrew  his  eves  from  the  fire  i  sbin 
at  Mark  as  if  he  tbouglit  he  had  suddenly  goae 
mad;  and  asked  him  what  he  meant 

"  No  offence  intended,  sir,"  urged  Mark.  "1  i 
don't  mean  to  say  she  was  any  the  happier,  j 
without  yon:  bat  I  thought  she  was  a  lookta; 
heller,  sir." 

Do  you  mean  to  (ell  me  she  has  bw  »  I 
London  ? "  asked  Martin,  ri»ng  hwrrietfy,  m  I 
;  pushing  back  his  chair. 
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<*0r  coono  I  do,"  Skid  Hark,  rising  too,  in 
gnat  amwemoDt,  from  the  bedstead. 

**  Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  she's  in  London  now  9  " 

"Host  likely,  sir.  I  mean  to  say  die  was, 
a  week  ago." 

"And  you  know  where?" 

"Yes!'^'  cried  Mark.   "What!  Don't  yon?" 

"My  good  fellow!"  exclaimed  Martin,  clatch- 
iog  him  by  both  arm^  "I  hare  never  seen  her 
since  I  len  my  grandaiher's  house." 

„Why  then  I"  cried  Mark,  giving  the  little 
table  such  a  blow  with  his  clenched  fist  that 
the  slices  ef  beef  and  ham  danced  upon  it,  while 
all  his  features  seemed,  wiih  delignt,  to  be  go- 
jog  up  into  his  forehead,  and  never  coratng  back 
again  any  more,  "  il  I  an'l  your  nat'ral  born 
servant,  hired  by  Fate,  there  an't  such  a  (hing 
in  natur*  as  a  Blue  Dragon.  What.'  when  1 
was  a  rambling  up  and  down  a  old  churchyard 
in  the  city,  getting  mvself  into  a  jolly  siato, 
didn't  I  see  your  granwather  a  toddling  to  and 
fro  for  pretty  nigh  a  mortal  boar!  Didn't  I 
waldi  him  into  Codgers's  commercial  boarding- 
house,  and  watch  him  out,  and  watch  him  home 
to  his  hotel,  and  go  and  tell  him  as  his  was 
ibe  service  for  my  money,  and  1  had  said  so, 
afore  I  left  the  Dragon  I  Wasn't  the  young  lady 
a  sitting  with  him  then,  and  didn't  she  fait  a 
laagjiing  in  a  manner  as  was  beautiful  to  see! 
Didn't  your  grandfather  say,  'Come  back  again 
BMt  week;'  and  did'nt  1  go  next  week;  and 
didn't  he  say  that  he  coutdn  t  make  up  his  mind 
to  tnist  nobody  no  more,  and  therefore  wouldn't 
ewage  mej  but  at  the  same  time  stood  some- 
tbng  to  diiak  as  was  handsome)  Why,"  cried 
Mr.  Tapley,  with  a  comical  mixture  of  delight 
ud  chagrin,"  Where's  the  credit  of  a  man's  being 
jolly  nndersach  circumstances;  who  could  help 
It,  when  things  come  about  like  this!" 

For  some  moments,  Martin  stood  gazing  at 


him,  as  if  he  really  donbted  the  evidence  of  his 
senses,  and  could  not  believe  that  Mark  stood 
there,  in  the  body,  before  him.  At  length  he 
asked  him  whether,  if  the  young  lady  were 
still  in  London,  he  thought  he  could  contrive 
to  deliver  a  letter  to  her  secretly. 

"Do  I  think  I  cant  cried  Mark-  "Think  1 
can!   Here,  sit  4owu,  sir.    Write  it  out-  sir!" 

With  that  be  cleared  the  table  by  the  sum- 
mary process  of  tilting  eveiything  upon  -it  into 
the  fireplace;  snatohed  some  writing  materials 
from  the  mantel-shelf;  set  Martin's  chair  before 
them;  forced  him  down  into  it:  dipped  a  pen 
into  the  ink;  and  put  it  in  his  hand. 

"Cut  awav,  sir!"  cried  Mark.  "Make  it 
strong,  sir.  Let  it  be  wery  pointed,  air.  Do  1 
think  so?  7  should  think  so.  Go  to  work,  sir!" 

Bfartio  required  no  further  adjuration,  but 
went  to  work  at  a  great  rale;  while  Mr.  Tapley, 
installing  himself  without  any  more  formalities 
into  the  fnocttons  of  his  valet  and  geoml  at- 
tendant, divestod  himself  of  his  coat,  and  went 
on  to  clear  the  fireplace  and  arrange  the  room : 
talking  to  himself  in  a  low  voice  the  whole 
time. 

"Jolly  sort  of  lodgings,"  said  Mark,  rubbing 
his  nose  with  the  knob  at  the  end  of  the  fire- 
shovel,  and  looking  round  the  poor  chamber: 
"  that's  a  comfort.  The  rain's  come  through  the 
roof  too.  That  an't  bad.  A  lively  old  bedstead, 
rilbe bound;  popilated  by  lots  ofwampirea,  no 
doubt.  Comet  my  spirits  is  a  getting  up 'again. 
An  uoeommon  ragged  nightcap  this.  A  very 
good  sign.  We  shall  do  yet  I  Here  Jane,  my 
dear,"  calling  down  the  stairs,  *'bring  ap  that 
there  hot  tumbler  for  my  master,  as  was  a  mix- 
ing when  I  come  in.  That's  right,  sir,"  to  Mar- 
tin. "Go  at  it  as  if  you  meant  it,  sir.  Be  rery 
tender,  sir,  if  you  please.  You  can't  nuke  it 
too  strong,  sirl" 


Chafthi  XIV. 


n  WnOB  MARTIK  BIDS  AStXD  TO  THK  LADY  OT  HIS  LOTB;  AMD  mUlOinS  AH  OBSCDU IHMTDDAL  WBOSX 

roBTum  n  nrrsmM  to  makx,  by  coMmtDmo  nut  to  his  protkcthhi. 


Tn  letter  being  duly  signed,  sealed,  and  de- 
livered, was  handed  to  Buhe  Tapley,  for  imme- 
diate convevance  if  possible.  And  he  succeeded 
w  well  in  nis  embassy  as  to  be  enabled  to  re- 
hun  that  same  night,  just  as  the  house  was 
flowing;  with  the  welcome  intelligence  that  he 
bad  sent  it  ap  stairs  to  the  young  lady,  enclosed 
in  a  small  manuscript  of  his  own,  purporting  to 
^tain  bis  finther  petitioii  to  be  engaged  in 
Nr.  Chnzxlewit's  service;  and  that  she  bad  her- 
Klf  come  down  and  told  him,  in  great  haste 
"td  agitation,  that  she  would  meet  the  geolle- 
man  at  eight  o'clock  to-morrow  morning  in  St. 
'imes's  Park.  It  was  then  agreed  between  the 
||ew  master  and  the  new  man,  that  Mark  should 
in  waiting  near  the  hotel  in  good  time,  to 
"Wt  the  young  lady  to  the  place  of  appoiot- 
and  when  they  had  parted  for  the  night 
^(h  this  understanding,  Martin  took  up  his  pen 
l^a;  and  before  be  went  to  bed  wrote  another 
**^r,  whereof  more  will  be  seen  presently. 
ik?i>^  up  before  day-break,  and  came  upon 
Pvk  wuh  the  morning,  which  was  clad  in 
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the  least  engaging  of  the  three  hundred  and 
sixty-five  dresses  in  the  wardrobe  of  the  year. 
It  was  raw,  damp,  dark,  and  dismal;  the  clouds 
were  as  muddy  as  the  ground;  and  the  short 
perspective  of  every  street  and  avenue,  was 
closed  up  by  the  mist  as  by  a  filthy  curtain. 

"Fine  weather  indeed,"  Martin  bitterly  soli- 
loquized, "to  be  wandering  up  and  down  here 
in,  like  a  thief!  Fine  weather  indeed,  for  a 
meeting  of  lovers  in  the  open  air,  and  in  a  pub- 
lic walk!  I  need  be  departing,  with  all  speed, 
for  another  country;  for  I  have  come  to  a 
pretty  pass  in  this! 

He  might  perhaps  have  gone  on  to  reflect  that 
of  all  mornings  in  the  year,  it  was  not  the  best 
calculated  for  a  young  lady's  coming  forth  on 
such  an  errand,  either.  But  he  was  stopped  on 
the  road  to  this  reflection,  if  his  thoughts  tended 
that  way,  by  her  appearance  ai  a  short  distance, 
on  which  be  harried  forward  to  meet  her.  Her 
squire,  Mr.  Tapley,  at  the  same  time  fell  dis* 
crretly  back,  and  surveyed  the  fog  above  him 
with  an  appearance  of  attentive  interest. 
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JUGEL'S  UMVERSAL  MAGAZl?<E. 


"My  dear  Martin!"  said  Mary. 

*'My  dear  Mary,"  said  Martin;  and  lovers  are 
such  a  singular  kind  of  people  that  this  is  all 
they  did  say  just  then,  though  Martin  took  her 
arm,  and  her  hand  too,  and  they  paced  up  and 
down  a  short  walk  that  was  least  exposed  to 
observation,  half-a-dozen  times. 

"  If  y»a  have  changed  at  all,  my  love,  since 
we  parted,"  said  Martin  at  length,  as  he  looked 
upon  her  with  a  proud  delight  '*it  is  only  to 
be  more  beautifbl  than  ever!" 

Had  she  been  of  the  common  metal  of  love- 
worn  young  ladies,  she  would  have  denied  this 
in  her  most  interesting  manner;  and  would  have 
(old  him  lhat  &he  knew  she  had  become  a  per- 
fect fright:  or  that  she  bad  wasted  away  with 
weeping  and  anxiety;  or  that  she  was  dwind- 
ling gently  into  an  early  grave:  or  that  her 
mental  sunerings  were  unspeakable;  or  would 
cither  by  tears  or  words,  or  a  mixture  of  both, 
have  famished  him  with  some  other  informatiou 
to  that  effect,  and  made  him  as  miserable  as 
possible.  But  she  had  been  reared  up  in  a 
sterner  school  than  the  ninds  of  most  young 
girls  are  formed  in;  she  bad  had  her  nature 
strengthened  by  the  hands  of  hard  endurance 
and  necessity;  had  come  out  from  her  young 
trials  constant,  self.denying,  earnest,  and  devoted : 
had  acquired  in  her  maidenhood — whether  hap- 
pily in  the  end,  for  herself  or  him,  is  foreign 
to  our  present  pnriMse  to  inquire  —  something 
of  that  nobler  quality  of  gentle  hearts  nhicb  is 
developed  often  by  the  sorrows  and  straggles 
of  matronly  years,  but  often  hy  their  lessons 
only.  Unspoued,  unpamjiered  in  her  joys  or 
griefs;  with  frank,  and  full,  and  deep  affection 
for  the  object  of  her  early  love;  sqe  saw  in 
him  one  who  for  her  sake  was  an  outcast  from 
his  home  and  fortune,  and  she  had  no  more 
idea  of  bestowing  that  love  upon  him  in  other 
than  cheerful  and  sustaining  words,  full  of  high 
hope  and  grateful  trustfulness,  than  she  had  of 
being  unworthy  of  it,  in  her  lightest  thought  or 
deed,  for  any  base  temptation  that  the  world 
eoald  effbr. 

"  What  change  is  there  in  you,  Martin,"  she 
replied;  "for  that  concerns  me  nearest?  Yon 
look  more  anxious  aad  more  dwogMAil  than 

yon  used." 

"Why  as  to  that,  my  love,"  said  Martin,  as 
he  drew  her  waist  within  his  am.  first  looking 
round  to  see  that  there  were  no  observers  near, 
and  beholding  Mr.  Tapley  more  intent  than  ever 
on  the  fog;  it  would  be  strange  if  1  did  not; 
for  my  life— especially  of  late— haa  beenahard 
one." 

**I  know  it  must  have  been,"  she  answered. 
"When  have  1  foi^tten  to  think  of  it  and 

yon'!"" 

"Not  often,  1  hope,"  said  Martin.  ''Not  often 
I  am  sure.  Not  often,  1  have  some  right  to 
expect,  Mary;  for  I  have  unde^ooe  a  great 
deal  of  vAxation  and  privation,  and  I  DitaraUy 
look  for  that  return,  yon  know." 

"A  very,  very  poor  return,"  she  answered 
with  a  fainter  smile.  "  Bnt  you  have  it,  and 
will  have  it  always.  You  have  paid  a  dear 
price  for  a  poor  heart,  Martin;  but  it  is  at 
least  yonr  own.  and  a  tne  one." 

"Of  cnarae  1  fed  quite  certain  of  that/'  laid 


Martin,  "or  I  shouldn't  have  pat  mysdf  iaaiy 

Present  position.  And  don't  say  a  poor  bean, 
lary.  for  I  say  a  rich  one.  Now,  1  am  aboat 
to  break  a  design  to  you.  dearest,  which  will 
startle  yon  at  first,  but  which  is  undenakmi  for 

f'our  sake.    I  am  going,"  he  added  sIowIt, 
ooking  far  into  the  deep  wonder  of  ber  bript 
dark  eyes,  "abroad." 
"Abroad,  Martin!" 

"Only  to  America.  See  wr—hmrytmintf 

directly!" 

"  If  I  do,  or,  I  hope  I  may  aay,  if  I  M," 
she  answered,  raising  her  head  after  a  sbsit 
silence,  and  looking  once  more  into  his  bee, 
"il  was  for  grief  to  think  of  what  yon  sie 
resolved  t»  undergo  for  me.  1  would  not  ?«■• 
ture  lo  dissuade  you,  Martin;  but  it  is  a  loig, 
long  distance;  there  is  a  wide  oceaa  la  w 
crossed :  illness  and  want  are  sad  ealaiuliei  ia 
any  place,  but  in  a  foreign  country  dceadW  to 
endure.   Have  you  thought  of  all  this?" 

"Thought  of  it!"  cried  Martin,  abating,* 
his  fondness— and  he  im«  very  fimd  <rf  lier- 
hardly  an  iota  of  bis  osaal  impetaosity.  "Whii 
am  1  to  do?  It's  very  well  to  say,  Havel 
thought  of  it?  my  love:  but  you  sbooM  tA 
me  in  the  same  breath,  have  I  thought  sf 
starving  at  home;  have  I  tbonght  of  doing ^ 
(er's  work  for  a  living:  have  1  thougw  of 
holding  horses  in  the  streets  to  earn  mj  r«8 
of  bread  from  day  to  day?  Come,  come"  b« 
added,  in  a  gentler  tone,  "do  not  bang  dm 
yonr  head,  my  dear,  for  1  need  the  encoonga- 
ment  that  yonr  sweet  face  alone  can  gin  m 
Wbv,  that's  well!  Now  yon  are  hrave  igua. 

"1  am  endeavouring  to  be,"  she  answered, 
smiling  through  her  tears. 

"Endeavouring  to  be  anything  that's  good, 
and  being  it,  is,  with  you,  all  one.  Don't  1 
know  that  of  old? "'cried  Martin,  gaily.  -So! 
That's  famous!  Now  1  can  tell  you  sU  aj 
plans  as  cheerinlly  as  if  yon  were  my  Iw 
wife  already,  Mary." 

She  bung  more  closely  on  his  anUf  ui 
looking  upward  in  hia  fhce,  hade  hin  spM^*- 

*'  Yon  see,"  said  Martin,  playing  with  m 
little  hand  upon  his  wrist,  "that  my  *tte«itt 
to  advance  myself  at  home  hawe  been  kuM 
and  rendered  abortive.  1  will  net  say  by  wh«^ 
Mary,  for  that  would  give  pain  to  as  bodt.  M 
so  it  is.  Have  ytm  beard  him  speak  of  Um 
of  any  relative  of  mine  or  his,  called  Peek* 
sniirr  Only  tell  me  what  1  adt  yen,  noman- 

"I  have  heard,  to  my  surprise,  that  »« 
belter  man  than  was  supposed." 

"I  tbonght  80,**  ialerrapted  Martin. 

"And  tlMt  it  is  likely  we  may  cow 
know  him,  if  net  le  visit  and  naide  wm  wm 
and--l  think -his  daogfatefs.  He  iea  daigM 
has  he,  love?"  ,  „. 

"A  pair  of  them,"  Martin  auvered.  "A 
precious  pair!  Gems  of  the  first  water  I" 

*'AhI  You  are  jesting!" 

"There  is  a  sort  of  jesting  which  is 
much  in  earnest,  and  includes  s<»e  p**"? 
serious  disgust,"  said  Martin.  "I  jes<  ">  ■* 
ference  to  Mr.  Pecksniff  Cat  whose  hawM 
have  been  living  as  bis  assistant,  ud  at 
bands  I  have  raceived  'insult  and  ^VVrz 
thatveiB.  Whatever  belidaa,  or  however  cioM7 
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vM  BAy  be  brougkt  into  comnunicaUon  with 
Ilia  fumy,  never  forget  Uijtt,  Maiy;  and  never 
for  u  instant,  whatever  appearwces  may  seem 
to  contradict  me,  lose  sight  of  this  assurance— 
PecksniS'  is  a  scoundrel." 
"Indeed!" 

"la  thought,  and  in  deed,  and  in  everything 
else.  A  scoundrel  from  the  topmost  hair  of 
Us  head,  to  the  nethermost  atom  of  his  heel. 
Of  his  dan^ters  1  will  only  say  that,  to  the 
best  of  my  knowledge  and  belief,  they  are 
dntifnl  yonn^  ladies,  and  lake  alUr  their  father, 
I  closely.  This  is  a  digression  from  the  main 
point,  and  yet  U  brings  me  to  what  I  was  going 
to  uy." 

He  s(o[^d  to  look  into  her  eyes  again,  and 
seeing,  in  a  hasty  glance  over  his  shoulder, 
ttat  there  was  no  one  near,  and  that  Mark  was 
itill  intent  apon  the  fog,  not  only  looked  at 
ber  Iip6  too,  but  kissed  them  into  the  bargain. 

"Now,  I  am  going  to  America,  with  great 
prospects  of  doing  well,  and  of  retamingnome 
ByseU  very  soon;  it  may  be  to  take  yon  there 
for  a  few  years,  bnt,  at  all  events,  to  claim 
jroB  for  my  wife;  which,  after  such  trials,  I 
skonid  do  with  no  fear  of  your  still  thinking 
it  a  duty  to  cleave  to  him  M'ho  will  not  suffer 
me  to  live  ffor  this  is  true),  if  he  can  help  it, 
in  own  land.  How  long  I  may  be  absent 
is,  ot  course,  uncertain;  but  it  shall  not  be 
very  long.   Trust  me  for  that." 

"In  toe  meantime,  dear  Martin  " 

"That 's  the  very  thing  I  am  coming  to.  In 
the  meantime  you  shall  hear,  constantly,  of  all 
Ky  goings-oD.  Thus." 

He  paused  to  take  from  his  pocket  the  letter 
he  bad  written  overnight,  and  then  resumed: 

"In  this  fellow's  employment,  and  living  in 
this  fellow's  house,  Cl>y  fellow,  I  mean  Mr. 
Pecksniff,  of  coarse),  there  is  a  certain  person 
of  the  name  of  Pinch -don't  forget  it;  a  poor, 
strange,  simple  oddity,  Mary;  but  thoroughly 
honest  and  sine  re;  full  of  zeal;  and  with  a 
cordial  regard  for  me;  which  I  mean  to  return 
one  of  Ihrae  days,  by  setling  him  np  ui  life 
m  some  war  or  oth^r." 

"Your  old  kind  nature,  Martin!" 

"Oh! "  said  Martin, *'diat'sootworth speaking 
of,  my  love.  He 's  very  grateful  and  desirous 
to  serve  me;  and  I  atn  more  than  repaid.  Now 
one  night  1  told  this  Pinch  my  history,  and 
sll  about  myself  and  you;  in  which  he  was 
Bot  a  little  mierested,  1  can  tell  you,  for  he 
knows  you  1  Aye,  you  may  look  surprised— and 
the  longer  the  better,  for  it  becomes  you— but 
yon  have  beard  him  pUy  the  organ  in  the 
chnreh  of  that  village  before  now;  and  he  has 
•sen  yoD  listening  to  his  music;  and  has  caught 
his  inspintion  from  you,  too  1 " 

"Was  he  the  or^ist?"  cried  Mary.  "I 
thknk  him  from  my  beart." 

"Yea  he  was,"  said  Martin,  "and  is,  and 
gets  nothing  for  it  either.  There  never  was 
such  a  simple  fellow !  Quite  an  infant !  But  a 
very  good  sort  of  creature,  I  assure  you." 

"1  am  sure  of  that,"  she  said,  with  great 
earnestness.   "He  must  bet" 

"(Hi,  yes.  no  doubt  at  all  about  it,"  rejoined 
MsrtiD,  u  nia  usual  careless  way.  ,"Ile  is. 
Weill  It  has  occurred  to  me — but  stay,  if  I 


read  you  what  I  have  written  and  intend  sending 
to  him  by  post  to-night,  it  will  explain  itsell, 
•  My  dear  Tom  Pinch.'  That 's  rather  familiar, 
perhaps,"  said  Martin,  suddenly  remembering 
that  he  was  proud  when  they  had  last  met, 
"  but  1  call  him  my  dear  Tom  Pinch,  because 
he  tikes  it,  and  it  pleases  him." 

"Very  right,  and  veiy  kind,"  said  Mary. 

"Exactly  so!"  cried  Martin.  '-It's  as  \i-e11 
to  be  kind  whenever  one  can;  and,  as  I  said 
before,  he  really  is  an  excellent  fellow.  *My 
dear  Tom  Pinch, —I  address  this  under  cover 
to  Mrs.  Lupin,  at  the  Blue  Dragon,  and  have 
begged  her  in  a  short  note  to  oeliver  it  to  you 
without  saying  anything  about  it  elsewhere; 
and  to  do  the  same  with  all  future  letters  she 
may  receive  from  me.  My  reason  for  so  doing 
will  be  at  once  apparent  to  you.'  I  don't  know 
that  it  will  be,  by  the  bye,"  said  Martin, 
breaking  off,  "for  he's  slow  of  comprehension, 
poor  fellow :  but  be  'II  find  it  out  in  time.  My 
reason  simply  is,  that  I  don't  want  my  letters 
to  be  read  by  other  people ;  and  particularly 
by  the  scoundrel  whom  he  thinks  an  angel." 

"Mr.  PecksniiT  again ? "  isked  Mary. 

*'The  samel"  said  Martin:  "'—will  be  at 
once  apparent  to  yoo.  I  have  completed  my 
arrangements  for  going  to  America;  and  you 
will  be  surprised  to  bear  that  I  am  to  be  ac- 
companied hy  Mark  Tapley,  upon  whom  1  have 
stumbled  strangely  in  London,  and  who  in- 
sists on  putting  himself  under  my  protection, 
—meaning,  my  lovf^"  said  Martin,  breaking  off 
again,  "  our  friend  in  the  rea^  of  course." 

She  was  delighted  to  hear  wis,  and  bestowed 
a  kind  glance  upon  Muk,  which  be  brought 
his  eyes  down  from  the  fo^  to  encounter,  and 
received  with  immense  satisfaction.  She  said 
in  his  hearing,  too,  that  he  was  a  good  soul 
and  a  merry  creature,  and  would  be  faithful, 
she  was  certain;  commendations  which  Mr. 
Tapley  inwardly  resolved  to  deserve,  from 
such  lipii,  if  he  died  for  it. 

'"Now,  my  dear  Pinch,'"  resumed  Martin, 
proceeding  with  his  letter;  1  am  going  to  re- 
pose great  trust  in  you,  knowing  that  I  may 
do  so  with  perfect  reliance  on  your  honour  and 
secrecy,  and  having  nobody  else  just  now  (o  I 
trust  in.'"  , 

"I  don't  think  I  would  say  that,  Martin." 

"Wouldn't  you?  Weill  I  '11  take  that  out.  ' 
It's  perfectly  true,  though.  | 

"But  it  might  seem  ungracions,  perhaps." 

"Oh,  I  don't  miud   Pinch,"  said  Martin.  ' 
"There's  no  occasion  to  stand  on  any  cere-  I 
mony  with  Aim.  However,  1  'II  take  it  out,  as 
you  wish  it,  and  make  the  full  stop  *at  se- 
crecy.' Very  well!  *I  shall  not  only*~Uii8  is 
the  letter  again,  you  know." 
,   "  I  understand. ' 

"I  shall  not  only  inclose  my  letters  to  the 
young  lady  of  whom  I  have  told  you,  to  your 
charge,  to  be  forwarded  as  she  may  request; 
but  1  most  earnestly  commit  her,  the  young 
lady  herself,  to  your  care  and  regard,  in  the 
event  of  your  meeting  in  my  absence.  1  have 
reason  to  think  that  the  probabdities  of  your 
encountering  each  other— perhaps  veiy  fre- 
quently—are now  neither  remote  nor  few;  and 
although  in  your  position  you  can  do  very 
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litde  (0  lessen  the  uneasiness  of  hers,  I  tnist 
to  you  implicitly  to  do  that  much,  and  so  de- 
serve the  confidence  I  have  reposed  in  you.' 
You  see,  my  dear  Mary,"  said  Martin,  "it  will 
be  a  great  consolation  to  yon  to  have  any- 
body,  no  matter  bow  simple,  «ith  whom  you 
can  speak  about  he;  and  the  very  first  Ume 
you  talk  to  Pinch,  yon  'H  feel  at  once,  that 
there  is  no  more  occasion  for  any  embMrass* 
ment  or  hesitation  in  talking  to  him,  than  if  he 
were  an  old  woman." 

"  However  that  may  be,"  she  returned,  wnil- 
ing,  "  he  is  your  friend,  and  that  is  enongh." 

"Ob,  yes,  he's  my  friend  "said  Martin,  "cer- 
tainly. In  fact,  I  have  told  him  ia  so  many 
words  that  we  'II  always  take  notice  of  bim, 
and  protect  him :  and  it 's  a  good  trait  in  his 
character  that  he's  grateful— very  grateful  indeed. 
Yon  'II  like  him  of  all  things,  my  love,  I  know. 
You'll  observe  very  mnch  that  s  comical  and 
old-fashioned  about  Pinch,  hat  yon  needn't 
mind  laughing  at  him ;  for  he  *ll  not  caie  about 
it.   He'll  rather  like  it,  indeed  I" 

"1  don't  think  I  shall  pat  that  to  the  test, 
Martin." 

"  You  won't  if  you  can  help  it,  of  course," 
he  said,  "  bat  1  Ibink  you'll  find  him  a  little 
loo  much  for  your  gravity.  However  that's 
neither  here  nor  there,  and  it  certainly  is  not 
the  letter;  which  ends  thus:  'Knowing  that  1 
need  not  tminesa  the  nature  and  extent  of  that 
confidence  upon  you  at  any  greater  length,  as 
it  is  already  sumciently  established  in  your 
mind,  I  will  only  say  in  bidding  you  farewell, 
and  looking  forward  to  our  next  meeting,  that 
I  shall  charge  myself  from  this  lime,  through 
all  changes  for  the  better,  with  your  advance- 
ment  and  happiness,  as  if  they  were  my  own. 
You  may  rely  upon  that.  And  always  believe 
me,  my  dear  Tom  Pinch,  faithrally  your  friend, 
Martin  Chuzzlewit.  P.S.  1  enclose  the  amount 
which  you  so  kindly'  -  Oh,"  saidMartin,  checking 
himself,  and  folding  np  the  letter,  **  that's 
nothing! " 

At  this  crisis  Mark  Tapley  interposed,  with 
an  apology  for  remarking  that  the  dock  at  the 
Horse  Guards  was  striking. 

"Which  I  shouldn't  have  said  nothing  about, 
sir,"  added  Mark,  "if  the  young  lady  hadn't 
begged  me  to  be  particular  id  mentioning  it." 

**!  did,"  said  Mary.  "Thank  you.  You  are 
quite  right.  In  another  minute  I  shall  be  ready 
to  relnm.  We  have  time  for  a  very  few  words 
more,  dear  Martin,  and  altbon^  I  had  much 
to  say,  it  mnst  remain  unsaid  notil  the  happy 
time  of  oar  next  meeting.  Heaven  send  it  may 
come  speedily  and  prosperously!  But  I  have  no 
fear  ot  that. 

"Fearl"  cried  Martin.  "Why,  who  has? 
What  are  a  few  months?  What  is  a  whole 
year?  When  I  come  gaily  back,  with  a  road 
through  life  hewn  out  before  me,  then  indeed, 
looking  back  upon  this  parting,  it  mav  seem 
■  dismal  one.  But  now!  I  swear  I  wouldn't 
have  It  happen  under  lAore  favourable  auspices, 
If  I  could:  for  then  I  should  be  less  inclined 
to  go,  and  less  impressed  with  the  necessity." 
^^y**'  yw*  1       A"  *oo.  When  do  yon 

«T04ight.  We  leave  for  Liveipool  to-night 


A  vessel  sails  from  that  port,  as  I  hear,  ia  j 
three  days.   In  a  month,  or  less,  we  shall  be  [ 
there.     Why,  what's  a  month!   How  auav 
months  have  flown  by  since  our  last  paitiag!'  I 

'*Long  to  look  Dad(  upon,"  sau  Mar^,  ' 
echoing  his  cheerful  tone,  "hat  ootUng  in  thar  ' 
course!"  , 

"Nothing  at  all!"  cried  Martin.  "IshalllMn  I 
change  of  scene  and  change  of  place;  cbmgi  \ 
of  people,  change  of  manners,  ehuge  of  cam  ' 
and  hopes!  Time  will  wear  wings  indeed  1 1 cia 
bear  any  thing,  so  Aat  I  have  swiftaction,  Mary." 

Was  he  thinking  solely  of  her  care  for  kin,  : 
when  he  took  so  little  need  of  her  share  ia 
the  separation;  of  her  ijuiet  monotonous cndl^ 
ance,  and  her  slow  anxiety  from  day  to  da;T 
Was  there  nothing  jarring  and  discordant  erci  j 
in  his  tone  of  courage,  with  this  one  note  idf  . 
for  ever  audible,  however  high  the  stnin?  N«l  < 
in  her  ears.  It  had  been  better  otherwise,  per-  i 
haps,  bat  so  it  was.  She  heard  the  same  Mi  | 
spirit  whicli  had  flnng  away  as  dross  all  pm 
and  profit  for  her  sake,  makii^  light  of  peril  < 
and  privation  that  she  might  becalm  and  kaffr;  j 
and  she  beard  no  more.  That  heart  where  tetf 
has  found  no  place  and  raised  no  throne,  is 
slow  to  recognise  its  ugly  presence  wbea  it  | 
looks  upon  it.    As  one  possessed  of  an  enl 
spirit  «-as  held  in  old  time  to  be  alone  coa- 
scions  of  the  larking  demon  in  the  breasts  sf 
other  men,  so  kindred  vices  know  each  other 
in  their  hiding>places  every  day,  when  Vktai 
Is  incredulona  and  blind. 

"The  quarter's  i^nel"  cried  Mr.  Tapley,  ■  | 
a  voice  of  admonition.  ' 

"1  shall  be  ready  to  return  immediatdy,' 
she  said.  "One  thing,  dear  Martin,  I  ambool 
to  tell  yon.   Yon  intreated  me  a  few  Biniites 
since  only  to  answer  what  yoa  asked  me  • 
reference  to  one  theme,  but  von  should  ui 
mast  know— otherwise  I  coulfl  not  be  at  ens 
-that  since  that  separation  of  which  I  «  . 
the  unhappy  occasion,  he  has  never  once  it-  . 
tered  your  name;  has  never  ooa|4ed  it,  or 
any  fhint  allnsioa  to  it,  with  passion  er»  \ 
preach:  and  has  never  abated  in  hu  kmdnM  • 
to  roe."  I 

"I  thank  him  for  that  last  act,"  said  Maitm,  | 
"and  for  nothing  else.  Though  on considerawa 
I  may  thank  him  for  his  other  forbearancealM,  j 
inasmuch  as  I  neither  expect  nor  desire  that 
he  will  mention  my  u.ime  again.  He  nay  oaos, 
perhaps   to  couple  it  with  reproach— a  •» 
Will.   Let  him,  if  he  please!   By  the  tiw.' 
reaches  me,  he  will  he  in  his  grave:  « 
on  his  own  anger,  God  help  him  I" 

"Martini  If  yoa  would  hot  somethncs,  ■ 
some  quiet  hoar;  heside  the  winter  fire;  la 
die  summer  air;  when  yoa  hear  gentle  waat, 
or  think  of  Death,  or  Home,  or  ChiIdbo<^;  a 
you  would  at  such  a  season  resolve  to  ta«* 
bnt  once  a  month,  or  even  once  a  year,  «  i 
kim,  or  any  one  who  ever  wronged  yoo,  , 
woHid  forgive  him  in  your  heart,  I  know! 

"  If  I  believed  that  to  be  true,  Marj,"  b« 
replied,  "I  would  resolve  at  no  such 
bear  him  in  my  mind:  wishing  to  ^are  mvsei> 
the  shame  of  soch  «  weakness.  I  was  not  bff> 
to  be  the  toy  and  pn^t  of  ai^  man,  tar  mm 
his;  to  whose  pleume  and  capiiee,  in  retm 
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for  *aj  mod  he  Hi  ne,  ny  wliole  youth  wu 
ucrificadl  It  beeane  between  u  two  a  fair 
eichange-a  barter — and  no  more:  and  there 
ii  no  ndi  balance  against  me  diat  I  need  throw 
in  a  mawkish  forgiveness  to  poise  the  scale. 
He  has  forbidden  all  mention  of  me  to  yon,  I 
know,"  he  added  hastily.  "Gomel  Has  he  not?" 

"That  was  long  ago,"  sheretnmed;  imme- 
diately after  your  parting ;  before  yon  had  left 
tbe  hoDse.   He  has  never  done  so  since." 

"He  has  never  done  so  since,  because  be 
hw  seen  no  occasion,"  said  Martin ;  '*  bat  that 
is  of  little  conseqaeoce,  one  way  or  other.  Let 
all  allusioa  to  him  between  yon  and  me  be 
interdicted  from  tiiis  time  forth.  And  therefore, 
love—"  he  drew  her  qaiekly  to  him,  for  the 
time  of  parting  had  now  come—'*  in  the  first 
letter  that  yon  write  to  me  through  the  Post* 
ofBce,  addressed  to  New  Yotk;  and  in  all  the 
otbers  that  yon  send  throngh  Pinch ;  remember 
he  has  no  existence,  but  has  become  to  us  as 
one  who  is  dead.  Now,  God  bless  you!  This 
is  a  strange  place  for  sacb  a  meeting  and  such 
a  parting;  bat  onr  next  meeting  shall  be  in  a 
better,  ud  our  next  and  lal^  parting  in  a 
wone." 

"One  other  ooestion,  Martin,  I  might  ask. 
Have  yon  provided  money  for  this  journey?" 

"  Have  I  ?  "  cried  Martin :  it  might  nave  been 
in  his  pride;  it  might  have  been  in  his  de- 
sire to  set  her  mind  at  ease:  " Have  1  provided 
money?  Why,  there's  a  question  for  an  emi- 
grants wife!  How  conid  1  move  on  land  or 
•ea  widtoat  it,  love?" 

"I  mean,  enough." 

'*Ettoa|^I  Mor«  than  enough.  Twenty  times 
■ore  than  «iotu;h.  A  po^et-fnll.  Blark  and 
I,  for  all  esaeBtuI  end^  are  quite  as  rich  as 
if  we  had  Aepurse  of  Fortunatns  in  our  bauage-" 

"The  halAonr's  agoingl"  cried  Mr.  Tapley. 

"Good  bye  a  hnndrcd  tones  I"  cried  Mary, 
in  a  trembling  voice. 

Bat  how  cold  the  comfort  in  Good  bye  I 
Mark  Tapley  know  it  perfectly.  Perhaps  he 
knew  it  from  his  reading,  perhaps  from  his  ex- 
[wrience,  perhaps  from  intuition.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  say;  but  however  be  knew  it,  his  know- 
WgB  instinctively  sngscsted  to  him  the  wisest 
conTse  of  proeeediu  wat  any  man  could  have 
adooted  under  the  eircnmatances.  He  was  taken 
wiib  X  violent  fit  of  sneezing,  and  was  obliged 
to  tarn  his  head  another  way.  In  doing  which, 
he,  in  a  manner,  fenced  and  screened  the  lovers 
into  a  comer  by  themselves. 

There  was  a  short  panse,  bnt  Mark  had  an 
oodeflned  sensation  that  it  wasea  satisfactory 
one  in  its  way.  Then  Mary,  with  her  veu 
lowered,  passed  him  with  a  quick  step,  and 
beckoned  him  to  follow.  She  stopped  once 
■ore  before  they  lost  that  comer;  looked  back ; 
and  waved  her  hand  to  Martin.  He  made  n 
start  towards  them  at  the  momoit  as  if  he  had 
wnu  other  fiirewdl  words  to  »y ;  hut  she  <HBly 


hurried  off  the  fasterj  and  Mr.  Ti^ey  Cnllowed 
as  in  duty  bound. 

Wbeu  he  rejoined  Martin  again  in  his  own 
chamber,  be  found  that  gentleman  seated  mood- 
ily before  the  dosty  grate,  with  his  two  feet 
on  the  fender,  his  two  elbows  on  his  knees, 
and  his  chin  supported,  inanotvery  eraamental 
manner,  on  the  palms  in  his  hands. 

"Well,  Mark?" 

"Well,  sir,"  said  Mark,  taking  a  long  breath, 
"1  see  ibe  young  lady  safe  home,  and  I  feel 

Eretty  comfortable  after  it.   She  sent  a  lot  of 
ind' words,  sir,  and  this,"  handing  him  a  ring, 
**for  a  parting  keepsake." 

"  DiamondsT"  said  Martin,  kissing  it— let  us 
do  him  justice,  it  was  for  her  sue;  not  for 
theirs— and  putting  it  on  his  little  fin^r.  "^len- 
did  diamonds.  My  grandfather  is  a  singular  cha^ 
meter,  Mai^.  He  must  have  given  her  this» 
now. " 

Maik  Tapley  knew  as  well  that  she  had  bought 
it,  to  tbe  end  that  that  nnconscions  speaker 
might  carry  some  article  of  sterling  value  with 
him  in  his  necessity;  as  be  knew  that  it  was 
day,  and  not  niAt.  Thon|^  he  had  no  mote 
acquaintance  of  Us  own  knowledge  with  tbe 
history  of  the  glittering  trinket  on  Martin's  out- 
spread finger,  tnan  Martin  himself  had,  he  was 
as  certain  that  in  its  purchase  she  had  eipended 
her  whole  stock  of  hoarded  money,  as  if  he 
had  seen  it  paid  down  coin  by  coin.  Her  lover's 
strange  obtaseness  in  relation  to  this  little  in- 
cident, promptly  suggested  to  Mark's  mind  its 
real  cause  and  root;  and  from  that  moment  he 
had  a  clear  ud  perfect  insight  into  the  one 
absorbing  principle  of  Martin's  oharaeter. 

"She  b  worthy  of  the  sacriftces  I  have  made," 
said  Martin,  folding  his  arms,  and  looking  at 
the  ashes  in  the  stove,  as  if  in  resnmption  of 
some  former  thoughts.  "Well  worthy  of  them. 
No  riches,"  — here  he  stroked  his  chin,  and 
mused — "could  have  compensated  for  the  loss 
of  such  a  nature.  Not  to  mention  that  in  gain- 
ing her  affection,  I  have  followed  the  bent  of 
my  own  wishes,  and  baulked  the  selfish  schemes 
of  others  who  had  no  right  to  form  them.^  She 
is  quite  worthy— more  than  worthy— of  the, 
sacrifices  I  have  made.  Yes,  she  is.  No  doubt 
of  it." 

Hose  raminalions  might  or  might  not  have 
reached  Mark  Tapley:  for  though  they  were  by 
no  means  addressed  to  hun,  yet  they  were 
softly  nttered.  In  any  case,  be  stood  there, 
watching  Martin,  with  an  indescribable  and  most 
involved  expression  on  his  visage,  ootil  that 
yonng  man  roused  himself  and  looked  towards 
him;  when  he  turned  away  as  being  suddenly 
intent  on  certain  preparations  for  the  journey, 
and,  without  giving  vent  to  any  articnlate  sound, 
smiled  vrith  sunawii^  ghastliness,  and  seemed 
hy  a  twist  of  his  features  and  a  motion  of  his 
lips,  to  release  himself  of  this  vord: 
^JoUyl" 


CBAPTEn  XV. 
THE  BUBDEM  WUERKOF,  B  HAU  COLIWUa! 

A  DARK  and  dreary  night:  people  nestling  in  I  colder  than  Charity,  shivering  at  the  street  cor- 
their  beds  or  circling  late  about tne  fire;  Want,  |  uers;  church-towers  humming  with  the  Cunt 
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vibntion  of  their  owq  tongues,  but  newly  rest- 
ing from  Ibe  ghostly  preachment  'One!  The 
earth  covered  with  a  sable  pall  as  for  the  bu- 
na! of  yesterday;  the  clamps  of  dark  trees,  its 
giant  plumes  of  funeral  fealheri  waving  sadly 
to  and  fro;  all  hushed,  all  noiseless,  and  in  deep 
repose,  save  (he  swift  clouds  that  skim  across 
the  moon,  and  the  cautious  wind,  as  creeping 
after  them  upon  the  ground,  it  stops  to  listen, 
and  goes  rustling  on,  and  stops  again,  and  fol- 
lows, like  a  savage  on  the  trail. 

Whither  go  the  clouds  and  wind,  so  eagerly  ? 
If  like  guilty  spirits  tbev  repair  to  some  dread 
conference  with  powers  like  themselves,  in  what 
wild  region  do  the  elements  hold  council,  or 
where  unbend  in  terrible  disport? 

Here!  Free  from  that  cramped  prison  called 
the  earth,  and  oat  upon  the  waste  of  waters. 
Here,  roaring,  raging,  shrieking,  howling,  all 
night  long.  Hither  come  the  sounding  voices 
from  the  caverns  on  the  coast  of  that  small  is- 
luid,  sleeping  a  thousand  miles  away  so  quietly 
in  the  midst  of  angiy  waves;  and  hither,  to  meet 
them,  msh  the  blasts  fVom  unknown  desert  places 
of  the  world.  Here  in  >he  fury  of  their  un- 
checked liberhr,  they  storm  and  buffet  with  each 
other,  until  the  sea,  lashed  into  passion  like 
their  own,  leaps  up  in  ravings  mightier  than 
theirs,  and  the  whole  scene  is  whtiiing  madness. 

On,  on,  on,  over  the  countless  miles  of  an^ry 
space  roll  the  long  heaving  billows.  Mountains 
and  caves  are  here,  and  yet  are  not:  for  what 
is  now  the  one,  is  now  the  other;  then  all  is 
bat  a  boiling  heap  of  roshing  water.  Pursuit, 
and  flight,  and  mad  return  of  wave  on  wave, 
and  savage  struggle,  ending  in  a  spouting-op 
of  foam  that  whitens  the  black  night:  Incessant 
change  of  place,  and  form,  and  hue:  constancy 
in  nothing,  but  eternal  strife;  on,  on,  on,  they 
roll,  and  darker  grows  the  night,  and  loader 
howl  the  winds,  and  more  clamorous  and  fierce 
become  the  million  voices  in  the  sea,  when  the 
wild  cry  goes  forth  upon  the  storm  "A  ship!" 

Onward  she  comes,  in  gallant  eonU»at  with  the 
elements,  her  tall  masts  trembling,  aad  her  tim- 
bers starting  oa  the  strain;  onward  sb«  eomes, 
«now  high  upon  the  eoriinc  bUlows,  now  low 
down  in  the  hollows  of  the  sea  as  hiding  for 
the  moment  from  its  fury ;  and  every  storm-voice 
in  the  air  and  wMer,  cries  more  loadly  yet, 
"A  ship!" 

Still  she  comes  striving  on;  and  at  her  bold- 
ness and  the  spreading  cry,  the  angry  waves 
rise  up  above  each  other's  hoary  heads  to  look ; 
and  round  about  the  vessel,  far  aa  the  mariners 
on  ber  dedts  can  pierce  into  th«  gloom,  they 
press  upon  her,  forcing  each  other  down,  and 
starting  up,  and  rushuut  forward  from  afar,  in 
dreadful  cariosity.  Hign  over  her  the^  break; 
and  round  her  sane  and  roar;  and  giving  place 
to  others,  moaningly  depart,  and  dash  themselves 
to  fragments  in  their  oafBiBd  anger:  still  she 
comes  onward  bravely.  And  though  the  eager 
multitude  crowd  thick  and  fast  upon  her  alt  the 
night,  and  dawn  of  day  discovers  the  untiring 
train  yet  bearing  down  upon  the  ship  in  an 
etwni^  of  tnabled  water,  onward  she  comes, 
with  aim  lights  burning  in  her  hull,  and  people 
there,  asleep:  as  if  ao  deadiv  element  were 
peering  in  at  every  seam  ana  chink,  and  no 


drowned  seaman's  gmve,  with  bot  a  nlnk  (• 
cover  it,  were  yawning  in  the  onfuhsMUe 

depths  below. 

Among  these  sleeping  voyagers  were  llaitia 
and  Mark  Taplev,  who,  rocked  into  a  haxj 
drowsiness  by  the  anaccastomed  motion,  were 
as  insensible  to  tlie  foul  an-  in  «iiich  tbeylajr, 
as  to  the  uproar  without  It  was  broad  d**. 
when  the  latter  awoke  with  a  dim  idea  that 
he  was  dreaming  of  having  gone  to  sleep  ia  s 
fonr-post  bedstead  which  had  tamed  mUm 
upwards  in  the  course  of  the  ni^ht.  There  mi 
more  reason  in  this  too.  than  in  the  roastiag 
of  eus:  for  the  first  objects  Mr.Tapley  fmk^- 
nised  when  he  opraed  his  eyes  were  his  «»■ 
heels— looking  down  at  him,  as  he  afterward 
observed,  from  a  nearly  perpendicular  deraiioi. 

"Well!"  said  Mark,  getting  himself  iot*  a 
sitting  posture,  after  various  ineOectoal  stmgxlcs 
with  the  rolling  of  the  ^ip.  "This  is  the  wK 
time  as  ever  I  stood  on  my  head  all  nigbt." 

"  You  shouldn't  go  to  sleep  Ufou  the  gnoJ 
with  your  bead  to  leeward,  iken,"  growled  i 
Mtti  in  one  of  the  b^hs. 

"With  my  head  to  uArre?"  asked  Mark. 

The  man  repeated  his  previous  seDtimest. 

"No,  1  won't  another  lime,"  said  Hark,  -whri 
1  know  whereabouts  on  the  map  that  coaairj' 
is.  In  the  meanwhile  I  can  give  yuo  a  better 
piece  of  advice.  Don't  you  nor  any  other  friend 
of  mine  never  go  to  sleep  with  his  head  ii  i 
ship,  any  more. " 

'The  man  gave  a  grunt  of  discoatenled  ac- 
quiescence, turned  over  in  his  berth,  aid  drew 
his  blanket  Over  his  head. 

»_For,"  said  Mr.  Tapley,  pvrsoing  ibetkcK 
by  vray  of  soliloquy,  in  a  low  tone  of  vciet: 
*'lhe  sea  is  aa  nonsensical  a  thing  as  aaylhinS 
going.  It  never  knows  wliat  to  do  with  iudf. 
It  hasn't  got  no  employment  for  its  mind,  ad 
is  always  in  a  state  of  vacancy.  Like  Iben 
Polar  bears  in  the  wild-beast-shoirs  as  is  cot- 
stantly  a  nodding  their  heads  from  side  to  side, 
it  never  nm  be  quiet.  Which  is  entirely  owii| 
to  its  uncommon  stapidity  " 

"Is  that  you,  SUrkt"  asked  a  fUnt  voice  bm 
another  berth. 

"  It's  as  much  of  me  as  is  left,  sir,  sAer  a 
fortnight  of  this  work,"  Mr.  Tapley  r«pM> 
'<What  with  leading  the  life  of  a  fly  eversisce 
I 've  been  aboard  -  for  1  've  been  perpetaaU; 
bolding-on  to  sometliiog  or  other,  in  a  upside- 
down  position— what  with  that,  sir,  aadpottisf 
a  very  little  into  myself,  and  taking  a  p>oi 
deal  ont  in  varioos  ways,  there  aa't  too  awb 
of  me  to  swear  by.  How  do  jfov  find  yoeiteli 
diis  morning,  sirf " 

*<Very  miaerablej"  saidBIartin,  withapeenH 
groan.   "Ugh!  This  is  wretched,  indeeel" 

«*CrediUble,"  muttered  Hark,  piessiag  sm 
hand  upon  bis  aching  head,  and  looking  totm 
him  with  a  ruefbl  grin.  "Thai's  the  gm> 
comfort.  It  i$  crediti^le  to  ke^  ap  one's  w- 
rits  here.   Virtue's  its  own  rewtfd.  So'sj«t- 

'*&ark  was  so  far  right,  that  nnquestionsUf 
any  man  who  retained  his  ebeerfainess  asMig 
the  steerage  accommodations  of  Aat  noUe  sad 
fast  saiUng  line  of  uekefrehip,  "The  Scicw. 
was  solely  indebted  to  bis  own  reaenrse^  sm 
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shipped  his  good  hnmoor,  like  his  provisions, 
withoBt  any  contribation  or  assistance  frum  tM 
owRers.  A  dark,  low,  stifling  cabin,  snrroanded 
hy  bertlw  all  filled  to  overflowing  with  men, 
wonwDt  and  children,  in  various  stages  of  sick* 
ness  and  misery,  is  not  Ifae  liveliest  place  of 
auenUy  at  any  time;  but  when  it  is  so  crowd- 
ed (as  uw  steerage  cabin  of  the  "Screw"  was, 
eveiy  passage  out),  that  mattresses  and  beds 
are  neaped  apoD  the  floor,  to  the  ettinction  of 
CTerythiog  like  comfort,  cleanliness  and  decency, 
il  is  liable  to  operate  not  only  as  a  pretty  strong 
banier  against  amiability  of  lemjter,  bat  as  a 
MtttiTe  encourager  of  selfish  and  roagh  homours 
Mark  felt  this,  as  he  sat  looking  abovt  him; 
and  his  spirits  rase  proportiooately. 

Iliere  were  English  people,  Irish  people, 
Welsh  people,  and  Scotch  people  there;  all  with 
their  little  store  of  coarse  food  and  shabby  clothes; 
and  nearly  all,  with  tfieir  families  of  children. 
There  were  children  of  all  ages:  from  the  baby 
at  the  breast,  to  the  slattern  girl  who  was  as 
much  a  grown  woman  as  her  mother.  Every 
kind  of  domeslic  sofiering  that  is  bred  in  po- 
verty, illness,  banishment,  sorrow,  and  long 
Iravel  in  bad  weather,  was  crammed  into  the 
liide  space;  and  yet  was  there  infinitely  less 
of  complaint  and  (fiiertiloiisness,  and  infinitely 
More  of  motual  assistance  and  general  kindness 
to  be  found  in  that  unwholesome  ark,  than  in 
iiany  brilliant  ball-rooms. 

Naik  looked  about  him  wistfully,  and  his  face 
brightened  as  he  looked.  Here  an  old  grand- 
mother was  crooning  over  a  sick  child,  anarock- 
in;  it  to  and  I^o,  in  arms  hardly  more  wasted 
(haa  its  own  young  limbs;  here  a  poor  woman 
with  an  infant  in  her  lap,  mended  another  little 
creatare's  clodies,  and  quialed  anodier  who  waa 
creeping  no  about  her  from  their  scanty  bed 
upon  the  ftaor.  Here  were  old  men  awkwardly 
Ngaged  in  little  bonaehold  offices,  wherein  (hey 
would  have  been  ridiculous  but  for  their  good- 
will and  kind  purpose;  and  here  were  swarthy 
fellows— giants  in  their  way — doing  such  little 
Mis  of  tenderness  for  those  about  them,  as  might 
have  belonged  to  genilest^earted  dwarfs.  The 
very  idiot  in  the  comer  who  sat  mowing  there, 
all  day,  bad  his  faculty  of  imitation  roused  by 
what  he  saw  about  him;  and  snapped  his  Anger's, 
ts  anwse  a  crying  child. 

"Now,  then,"  said  Mark,  n(»dding  to  a  wo- 
■aa  who  was  dmsiojs  her  three  chudrat  at  no 
P*at  disttnco  from  him— and  die  grin  upon  his 
race  had  by  Ais  tine  ^read  from  ear  to  ear  - 
"Hand  over  oat  of  Aera  young  nns  according 
to  eostom." 

"I  wish  you'd  get  breakfast,  Maik,  instead 
of  worrying  with  people  who  don't  mImi^  to 
JOB,"  observed  Martin,  petolantly. 

"All  right."  said  Mirk.  "Ske'W  do  that 
Ifs  a  fair  division  of  labour,  sir.  I  wash  her 
9oys,  and  she  makes  our  tea.  I  never  eoiiM 
■me  tea,  but  any  one  can  wash  a  boy." 

Tbe  woman,  who  was  delicate  and  ill,  lelt 
*nd  onderstood  his  kindness,  as  well  she  might, 
for  she  had  been  covered  every  night  with  bis 
peaicoat,  while  be  bad  had  for  his  own  bed 
tbe  bare  boards  and  a  mg.  Bnt  Martin,  who 
aeldom  got  up  or  looked  aJbont  him,  was  qnite 
incensed  by  the  folly  of  this  speech,  and 


expressed  bis  dissatlsfhetion,  by  an  impatient 

groan. 

*'So  it  is,  certainly,"  said  Mark,  brushing 
the  child's  hair  as  coolly  as  if  he  had  been  bom 
and  bred  a  barber. 

**What  are  yoo  talking  about,  now?"  asked 
Martin. 

"  What  yon  said,"  replied  Mark;  "or  what 
yoo  mean^  when  yon  cave  that  tiiere  dismal 
vent  to  your  feelings,  i  quite  go  along  with 
it,  sir.   It  is  very  hard  upon  ber." 

"What  is?" 

"Making  the  voyage  by  herself  along  with 
these  young  impediments  here,  and  going  such 
a  way  at  such  a  time  of  year  to  join  her  hus- 
band. If  yon  don't  want  to  be  driven  mad 
with  yellow  soap  in  your  eve,  young  man," 
said  Mr.  Tapley  to  the  second  nruiin,  iriio  was 
by  this  time  under  his  hands  at  the  basii^  "yon'd 
better  shut  it  " 

<' Where  does  she  join  her  husband?"  asked 
Martin,  yawning. 

"WTiy,  I'm  very  much  afraid,"  said  Mr. 
Tapley,  in  a  low  voice,  *'  that  she  don't  know. 
I  hope  she  mayn't  miss  bim.  But  she  sent  her 
last  letter  by  band,  and  it  don't  seem  to  have 
been  very  dlearlv  understood  between 'm  with- 
out it,  and  if  sne  don't  see  him  a  waving  his 
pocket-handkerehief  on  tbe  shore,  like  a  uicter 
out  of  a  son^book,  my  opinim  is,  she'll  break 
her  heart." 

*'Why,  bow,  in  Folly's  name,  does  tbe  wo* 
man  come  to  be  on  board  ship  on  such  a  wild- 
goose  venture  1 "  cried  Martin. 

Mr.  Tapley  glanced  at  bim  for  a  moment  as 
he  lay  prostrate  in  bis  berth,  and  then  said, 
very  quietly. 

*^Ab!  How,  indeed!  I  can't  think!  He's  been 
away  frtuB  her  for  two  year;  she's  been  very 
poor  and  lonely  in  her  own  country;  and  has 
always  been  a  looking  forward  to  meeting  him. 
It's  very  strange  she  be  here.  Qnite  ama* 
zing!  A  little  mad,  perhaps  1  There  cu't  be  no 
other  way  of  accounting  for  it." 

Martin  was  too  far  gone  in  the  lassitude  of 
sea-siduess  to  make  any  reply  to  these  words 
or  even  to  attend  to  them  as  they  were  spoken. 
And  tbe  subject  of  their  discourse  returning  at 
this  crisis  witii  some  hot  tea,  efTectnally  put  a 
stop  to  any  resumption  of  the  theme  by  Mr. 
Tapley^  who,  when  die  meal  was  over  and  he 
had  adjusted  Martin's  bed,  went  up  on  deck. to 
wash  the  breakfiist  service,  whidi  iwnHsted  of 
two  half-piat  tin  mugs,  ud  a  riiaving^t  of 
the  same  metal. 

It  is  due  to  Mark  Tdpley  to  state,  that  he 
snifered  at  least  as  much  from  sea-sickness  as 
any  man,  woman,  or  child,  on  board;  and  that 
be  had  a  peculiar  faculty  of  knocking  himself 
about  on  the  smallest  provocation,  and  losing 
his  legs  at  every  lurch  of  the  ship.  Butresolv- 
ed,  in  his  woal  phrase,  to  "come  ont  stroi^" 
under  disadvantageous  eirenmslance^  he  waa 
the  life  and  sonl  of  the  steerage,  and  made  no 
more  of  stopping  in  the  middle  of  a  facetious 
conversation  to  go  away  and  be  excessively  ill 
by  himself,  anif  afterwards  come  back  in  the 
very  best  and  gayest  of  tempers  to  resume  it, 
than  if  such  a  course  of  proceeding  had  been 
the  oommonest  in  tbe  world. 
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It  CMinot  be  said  that  as  bis  illness  wore  off, 
his  cheerfulness  and  good-natore  increased,  be- 
cause they  would  hardly  admit  of  augmenta- 
tion; but  his  DsefnlDess  among  the  weaker 
members  of  party  was  much  enlarged;  and 
at  all  times  and  seasons  there  he  was  exerting 
it.  If  a  glean  of  son  shone  out  of  the  dara 
sky,  down  Hark  tumbled  into  the  cabin,  and 
presently  up  he  came  again  with  a  woman  in 
bis  arms,  or  half-a-doien  children,  or  a  man, 
or  a  bed,  or  a  saucepan,  or  a  basket,  or  some- 
thing animate  or  inanimate,  that  be  thongbt 
wonld  be  the  better  for  the  air.  If  an  bonr  or 
two  of  fine  weather  in  the  middle  of  the  day, 
tempted  those  who  seldom  or  never  came  on 
deck  at  other  times,  to  crawl  into  the  long- 
boat, or  lie  down  upon  the  spare  spars,  and 
try  to  eat,  there  in  the  centre  of  the  group  was 
Mr.  Tapley,  banding  about  salt  beef  and  bucntt, 
or  dispensing  tastes  of  grog,  or  cutting  up  the 
children's  provisions  witn  his  pocket-knife,  for 
their  greater  ease  and  comfort,  or  reading  aloud 
from  a  venerable  newspaper,  or  unging  some 
roaring  old  sobk  to  a  select  party,  or  writing 
the  b^inningi  of  letters  to  their  fnends  at  borne 
for  people  who  couldn't  write,  or  cracking  jokes 
with  the  crew,  or  nearly  getting  blown  over 
the  side,  or  emerging,  half-drowned,  from  a 
shower  of  spray,  or  lending  a  hand  somewhere 
or  other:  but  always  doing  something  for  the 
general  entertainment.  At  night,  when  the  cook- 
ing-fire was  lighted  on  the  deck,  and  the  driv- 
ing sparks  that  flew  among  the  rigging,  and  the 
cloud  of  sails,  seemed  to  menace  the  ship  with 
certain  annihilation  by  fire,  in  case  the  elements 
of  air  and  water  foiled  to  compass  her  destruc- 
tion; there  again  was  Nr.  Tapley,  with  bis 
coat  off  and  his  shirt-sleeves  turned  op  to  his 
elbows,  doing  all  kinds  of  oi^inary  offices; 
compounding  the  strangest  dishes;  recognised  by 
eviry  one  as  an  established  authority;  and  help- 
ing all  parties  to  achieve  something,  which  left 
to  themselves,  they  never  could  have  done,  and 
never  would  nave  dreamed  of.  In  sboit,  there 
never  was  a  more  popular  character  than  Hark 
Tapley  became  on  board  that  noUe  and  fast- 
sailing  line-of-padket  ship,  the  Swew;  and  be 
attained  at  last  to  soeb  a  pitcb  of  nnirmalad- 
miration,  that  he  began  to  have  grave  donbts 
within  himself  whether  a  man  might  reasonably 
claim  any  oedit  for  being  jolly  nndtf  sadi  ex- 
citing  circnmstances. 

"  If  this  was  going  to  last,"  said  Mr.  Tapley, 
''there'd  be  no  great  difference  as  I  can  per- 
ceive, between  the  Screw  and  the  Dragon.  1 
never  am  to  get  any  credit,  1  think.  1  begin 
to  be  afraid  that  the  Fates  is  detwmined  to 
make  tbe  worid  easy  to  me." 

„WeII,  Hark,"  said  Bfartin,  near  whose  berth 
be  had  nuninated  to  this  effect.  ''When  will 
this  be  over  ?  " 

''Another  week,  they  say,  sir,"  returned  Mark, 
"  will  most  likely  bring  ns  into  port.  The  ship's 
going  ^ong  at  present,  as  sensible  as  a  snip 
can,  sir;  thoQgh  I  don't  mean  lu  say  as  tbats 
any  very  high  praise." 

*'I  don't  think  it  is,  indeed,"  groaned  Martin. 

"You'd  feel  all  the  better  for  it,  air,  if  you 
was  to  ton  out,"  observed  Bbrk. 

"And  be  aeen  by  the  ladtea  and  gentlemen 


on  tbe  after-deck,"  retomed  Martin^  with  a  acem- 
ful  emphasis  upon  the  words,  "  mifu^iag  with 
the  beggarly  crowd  that  an  stowed  awi^  ia 
this  vile  hole.  1  should  be  greatly  tbe  better 
for  that,  no  doubt!" 

"I'm  thankful  that  I  can't  say  from  my  own 
experience  what  tbe  feelings  of  a  gentleman  mj 
be,"  said  Mark,  "but  I  should  uve  tboa^ 
sir,  as  a  eentleman  would  feel  a  deal  more  v- 
comfortable  down  here,  than  up  in  tbe  firetb 
air,  e^^ally  when  the  ladies  and  gaatlcaea 
in  die  after-cabin  know  just  as  much  abaoi  ht», 
as  be  does  about  tbem,  and  are  Itkd;  to  toenUe 
their  beads  about  him  in  the  aame  proportioa. 
1  should  have  thought  that,  certainly." 

"I  tell  you,  then,"  rejoined  Hulin,  *'yoa 
would  have  thought  wrong,  and  do  tbink  wreag." 

"Very  likely,  sir,"  said  Mark,  with  ii^ 
lurbable  good  temper.   "1  oflen  do." 

"  As  to  lying  here,"  cried  Martin,  rusing  bis- 
self  on  his  elbow,  and  looking  angrily  at  bit 
follower.  "Do  you  suppose  ifs  a  pleasereu 
lie  here?" 

"All  tbe  madhouses  in  the  world.  "  said  Mr. 
Tapley,  '<conld'nt  produce  such  a  maniac  u 
the  man  must  he  who  could  dUnk  that" 

"Then  why  are  you  for  ever  goading  aai 
urging  me  to  get  up?"  asked  Martin.  "I  b 
here  because  1  don't  wish  la  be  recognised  m 
the  better  days  to  which  1  aspire,  by  any  p•n^ 

Eroad  citizen,  as  the  man  who  came  over  'mA 
im  among  the  steerage  passengers.  I  lie  hm, 
because  I  wish  to  conceal  my  circumstances  ssd 
myself,  and  not  to  arrive  in  a  new  world  badjc' 
and  ticketed  as  an  utteriy  poverty-strickea  oua. 
If  I  could  have  afforded  a  passage  in  tbe  afiv- 
cabin,  I  should  have  bdd  na  my  head  with  Ac 
rest.  As  I  eonldn%  1  hide  iL  Do  yon  aato- 
stand  dutf" 

"I  am  very  sorry,  air,"  saidHuk.  "I  di4a'l 
know  yon  took  it  ao  rnneb  to  beait  as 
comes  to." 

„  Of  course  yon  didn't  know,"  returned  be 
master.  "  How  should  you  know,  unless  I  loN 
yon?  Ifs  no  trial  to  you.  Nark,  to  make;*** 
self  comifortable  and  to  bustle  about  Itt  ■ 
natural  for  you  to  do  so  udnr  the  curcumstaacM 
as  it  is  for  nw  not  to  do  ao.  Why,  you  dsa't 
suppose  there  is  a  living  creature  in  this  sUf 
who  can  by  possibility  nave  half  s*  mncfc  is 
nndeigo  on  board  of  ner  as  /  have  ?  Do  T**^ 
he  asked,  sitting  nprigbt  in  his  berth  aofllooa- 
ing  at  Hark,  with  an  expression  of  great  stm- 
estoess  not  aomixed  with  wonder. 

Mark  twisted  his  face  into  a  H^t  knot,  «j 
with  his  head  very  much  on  one  side  pondsn* 
upon  this  question  as  if  he  felt  it  an  eaucmcy 
difficult  one  to  answer.  He  was  leUeved  w» 
his  embarrassmmt  by  Martin  himself,  who  sail. 
as  be  stretched  himself  upon  bis  back  again  »m 
resumed  the  book  be  baa  been  reading: 

"But  what  is  the  use  of  my  potting  sac^  | 
case  to  you,  when  tbe  very  essence  of  wfcst  I 
have  been  saying,  is,  that  you  cannot  by  p**- 
sibilily  understand  it !  Make  me  a  little  iMatj- 
and-water— cold  and  very  weak— and  give  •* 
a  biscuit,  and  tell  your  friend,  who  is  a  oeii^ 
neighbour  of  oors  than  I  could  wish,  totiyaa* 
keep  her  children  a  liule  quieter  lo-ni^ 
she  did  last  night,  that's  a  good  feUow." 
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Mr.  Tapitj  set  Iubu^  to  obey  these  orders 
with  great  alacrity,  aad  peodinK  (heir  ewcn- 
tioa.  It  may  be  presamed  his  uaggiiig  spirits 
revived:  inasmuch  as  he  several  times  observed, 
below  his  breath,  that  in  respect  of  its  power 
of  imparting  a  credit  to  jollity,  the  Screw  un- 

SiMtiM^ly  had  some  decided  advantages  over 
e  Dragon.  He  also  remarked,  that  it  was  a 
hi^  gratification  tp  him  to  reflect  that  he  would 
carry  its  main  excellence  ashore  with  him,  and 
hive  it  constantly  beside  him  wherever  he  went; 
bat  wkat  he  meant  by  these  coasolatory  thonghts 
he  did  not  explain. 

And  now  a  general  excitement  began  to  pre- 
vail un  board,  and  .various  predictions  relative 
to  the  precise  day,  and  even  the  precise  hour 
at  which  Ibcy  would  reach  New  Vork,  were 
freely  broached.  There  was  infinitely  more 
crowding  on  deck  and  looking  over  the  ship's 
aide  than  there  had  been  before;  and  an  epi- 
demic broke  out-  for  packing  up  things  every 
raoroing,  which  required  unpacking  again  every 
night.  Those  who  had  any  letters  to  deliver, 
or  any  friends  to  meet,  or  any  settled  plans  of 
going  anywhere  or  doing  anything^  discussed 
their  prospects  a  haadred  times  a  day;  and  as 
lUs  class  of  passengers  was  very  small,  and  the 
aamber  of  those  who  had  no  prospects  whatever 
was  very  large,  there  were  plenty  of  listeners 
and  few  talkers.  Those  who  had  been  ill  all 
along  got  well  now,  and  those  who  had  been 
well  got  better.  An  American  gentleman  in 
the  after-cabin,  who  had  been  wrapped  up  in  fur 
tnd  oilskin  the  whole  passage,  unexpectedly 
appeared  in  a  very  shuiy,  Ull,  black  hat,  and 
cmstantlv  overhauled  a  very  little  valise  of 

Cile  leatner,  ythiA  contained  his  clothes,  linen, 
nuhes,  shaving  aroar^ns,  books,  trinkets,  and 
other  baggage.  He  likewise  stack  his  bauds 
deep  into  Jiis  pockets,  and  walked  the  deck  with 


his  nostrib  dilated,  as  already  inhaliog  the  air 
of  Freedom  which  carries  death  to  alT  tyrants, 
and  can  never  (onder  any  circumstances  worth 
mentioning)  be  breathed  by  slaves.  An  English 
gentleman  who  was  strongly  suspected  of  hav- 
ing run  away  from  a  bank,  with  something  in 
his  possession  belonging  to  its  strong-box  besides 
the  key,  grew  eloquent  upon  the  subject  of  the 
rights  of  man,  and  hummed  the  JlarseiUaise  Hymn 
constantly.  In  a  word,  one  great  sensation  per- 
vaded (he  whole  ship,  and  the  soil  of  America 
lay  close  before  them:  so  close  at  last,  that, 
upon  a  certain  starlight  night,  they  took  a  pilot 
on  board,  and  within  a  few  hours  afterwards 
Jay  to  until  the  morning,  awaiting  the  arrival 
of  a  steam-boat  in  which  the  passengers  were 
to  be  conveyed  ashore. 

Oil'  she  came,  soon  after  it  was  light  next 
morning,  and  Iving  alongside  an  hour  or  more 
—  during  which  period  her  very  firemen  were 
objects  of  hardly  less  interest  and  curiosity, 
than  if  they  had  been  so  many  angels,  good  or 
bad— took  all  her  living  freight  aboj^.  Among 
them,  Mark,  who  still  had  his  friend  and  her 
three  children  under  his  close  protection;  and 
Martin,  who  had  once  more  dressed  himself  in 
his  usual  attire,  hot  wore  a  soiled,  old  cloak 
above  his  ordinary  clothes,  until  snch  time  as 
he  should  separate  for  ever  from  his  late  com- 
panions. 

The  steamer— which,  with  its  machinery  on 
deck,  looked,  as  it  worked  its  long  slim  legs, 
like  some  enormouslv  magnified  insect  or  anti> 
diluvian  monster  —  ifashea  at  great  speed  up  a 
beautiful  bay;  and  presently  they  saw  some 
heights,  and  islands,  anda  lone,  Ant,  straggling  ciw. 

"And  this,"  said  Mr.  Tapley,  looking  lar 
ahead,  ''is  the  Land  of  Liberty,  is  it?  Very 
well.  I'm  agreeable.  Any  land  will  do  for  me 
aAer  so  much  waterl" 
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FRAemKT  vu. — MR.  o'kellv's  talb  {concluded). 


'After  a  g;ood  voyage  of  some  five  weeks, 
*e  anchwed  in  Cove,  where  [  landed,  and  pro- 
ceeded on  foot  to  Tralce.  It  was  night  when 
I  arrived.  A  few  faint  glimmering  lights  could 
™  8MB  here  and  there  from  an  upper  window, 
wt  all  the  rest  was  in  darkness.  Instinctively, 
» jtrandered  on  till  I  came  to  the  little  street 
^  ■  ^  aunt  had  lived.  I  knew  every  stone 
^  It-  There  was  not  a  house  i  passed  bnl  I 
iuniliar  with  all  its  history.  There  stood 
jny  aont's— my  foot  was  on  the  door^p  where 
jjtood  as  a  child,  my  little  heart  wavering  be- 
fears  of  the  unknown  wsi'Id  without,  and 

T  ^o"*S  something— heaven  knows  what 
"-"hich  would  make  me  a  name  hereafter;  and 
1  was  now,  after  years  of  toil  and  peril 


of  every  kind,  enough  to  have  won  mc  distinc- 
tion, success  enough  to  have  made  nic  rich,  bad 
either  been  but  well-directed,  and  yet  I  was 
poor  and  humble,  as  the  very  hour  I  quitted 
that  home.  I  sat  down  on  the  steps,  my  heart 
heavy  and  sad,  my  limbs  tired,  and  before  many 
minutes  fell  fast  asleep,  and  never  awoke  till 
the  bright  sun  was  shining  gaily  on  one  side  of 
the  little  street,  and  already  the  preparations  for 
the  coming  day  were  going  on  about  me.  I 
started  up,  afraid  and  ashamed  of  being  seen, 
and  turned  into  the  little  ale-house  close  by  to 
^et  my  breakfast.  Joe  himself  was  not  forthcom- 
mg;  but  a  fat,  pleasant-looking,  yellow-haired 
fellow,  bis  very  image,  only  some  dozen  years 
you^er,  was  there,  bostling  about  among  some 
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Mwterquarts  and  tm-meassres,  amngiag  to- 
Dacco-pipes,  ud  making  vp  little  pennyworths 

of  tobacco. 

" '  Is  your  name  M'Evoy  ? '  said  I. 

"  *  The  same,  at  your  service/  said  ke,  scarce 
raisins  his  eyes  from  his  occupation* 

«<Not  Joo  M'Evoy?* 

*<<No  sir,  Ned  M'Evoy;  tte  ouM  man's  name 
was  Joe.' 

**'He's  dead  tb«i,  1  suppose?' 

"'Ay,  sir;  these  eight  years  come  raicklemass; 
is  it  a  ^int  or  a  naggin  of  sperits  ? ' 

"'Neither;  it's  some  breakfast,  a  rasher  and 
a  few  Dotaioes,  I  want  most.  I'll  take  it  here, 
or  in  tne  little  room.' 

*' '  Faiz,  ye  seem  to  know  the  ways  of  the 
place,'  said  he,  smiling  av  he  saw  me  deliber- 
ately push  open  a  small  door,  and  enter  a  little 
parlour  once  reserved  for  favourite  visitors. 

'*'If8  many  years  since  I  was  here  before,' 
said  I  to  the  host,  as  he  stood  opposite  to  me, 
and  watched  the  progress  I  was  nuking  with 
ny  breakfast;  'so  many,  that  I  can  scarce  re- 
member more  than  the  names  of  the  people  I 
knew  very  well.  Is  there  a  Miss  O'Kellv  living 
in  the  town?  It  was  somewhere  near  tnis,  ber 
house.' 

"'Yes,  above  Mr.  Moriarty's,  thafs  where  she 
lived,  but  sure  she's  dead  and  gone,  many  a 
day  ago.  I  mind  Father  Donellau,  the  priest 
that  was  here  before  Mr.  Nolan,  saying  masses 
for  her  sow),  when  1  was  a  slip  of'^a  boy.' 

**  Dead  and  gone,'  repeated  I  to  myself  sadly 
—  for  though  I  scarcely  expected  to  meet  my 
poor  old  relative  again,  I  cherished  a  kind  of 
naif  hope  that  she  might  still  be  living.  And 
the  priest.  Father  Donellan,  he's  dead  too?' 

"'Yes,  sir;  be  died  of  the  fever,  that  was  so 
bad  fonr  years  ago.' 

'"And  Mrs.  Brown  that  kept  the  post-oflBee?' 

"'She  went  away  to  Ennis  when  her  daugh- 
ter was  married  there;  I  never  heard  tell  of 
her  since.' 

*"So  that,  in  fact,  there  are  none  of  the  old. 
inhabitants  of  (ho  town  remainins.  All  have 
died  off?' 

"'Every  one,  except  the  oold  captain;  he's 

the  only  one  left.' 
"•Who  is  he?' 

"  *  Captain  Dw}'er ;  may,  be  you  knew  him  ? ' 

'"Yes.  I  knew  him  well;  and  he's  alive?  — 
he  must  be  very  old  by  this  time?' 

"'He's  someiliiog  abont  eighty-six  or  seven! 
but  he  doesn't  let  on  to  more  nor  sixty,  1  be- 
lieve ;  bnt  sure  talk  of  ,  God  preserve  us, 

here  be  is/ 

"As  he  spoke,  a  thin  withered  •looking  old 
man,^  bent  double  with  age,  and  walkteg  with 
groat  difficulty,  cane  to  the  door,  and^  in  a 
craeked  voice  called  out  — 

*"Ned  M'Evoy,  hem's  the  paper  for  you, 
plenty  of  news  in  it  too  abont  Mister  O'Cennell 
Mid  the  meetings  in  Dtiblin.  If  Cavanagh  takes 
any  fish,  buy  a  sole  or  a  whituig  for  me,  and 
send  me  the  paper  back.' 

" '  There's  a  gontjIeBian  inside  here  was  just 
asking  for  von,  sir,'  said  the  host. 

"* Who  IS  he?  Is  it  Mj.  Creagh?  At  your 
sennee,  sir,'  said  the  old  man,  sUting  down  in 
a  chair  near  me,  and  looking  at  nta  from  vnder 


the  shadow  of  his  hand  spread  over  his  hw. 
You're  Mr.  Stoddart,  I'm  thinking?' 

"'No,  sirl  1  do  not  raspca  yon  bww  aa; 
and,  indeed,  1  moroly  ntntioned  ytm  nMw  m 
being  personally  known  to  yon.' 

"'Obi  troth  and  so  you  midit,  for  mfl 
known  in  these  parts— eh.  Nod  ? '  said  be,  wilk 
a  <Auekling  cadtle,  that  sounded  vcn  like  hop- 
less  dotage.  *I  was  inlheamy— ina»*'Bnftl'' 
maybe  you  knew  one  Clancy  was  in  than?' 


you  knew  one  Clancy 
'''No,  sir;  I  have  not  many  militafyi 
tances.  I  cane  hm  this  monung  on  my  wsjr 
to  Dublin,  and  thongjit  I  vronld  jnst  ask  a  lev 
questions  about  some  people  I  Imew  a  Utde 
abont-Miss  O'KeUy.' 

"'Ab,  dear!  Poor  Miss  Judy  —  she's  gsM 
these  two  or  three  years.' 
"'Ay  these  fifteen,  inlenosed  Ned. 
"'No,  it  isn't,  thongb,' said  the  captain  cnoly, 
'it  isn't  more  than  tnee  at  most  —  cat  of  ■ 
her  prinw  too— she  was  (he  hut  of  anoMitsd 
—  I  knew  then  all  well.  These  wns  Disk  - 
blaiing  Dick  O'KeUy,  aa  ther  ealled  hin,  AM 
threw  the  sheriflf  into  the  mill-race  alKitaaeii 
and  had  to  go  to  France  afterwards,  and  Ikm 
wasPeler,  Petergottheproperty,  bvthewuiM 
in  a  duel.  Peter  had  a  son  —  a  nice  devil  kt 
was  too  —  he  was  drowned  at  aea;  and  ei»fi 
the  little  girl  that  has  the  school  up  Ihsie  - 
Sally  O'Kelly  —  she  i»  tee  of  them  —  ttm^s 
none  to  the  fore.' 
"'And  who  was  she,  slrt' 
"'Sally  was  — whafs  this?  Ay,  Sally ii 
daughter  to  a  son  Dick  left  in  Fmoee;  hesM 
in  the  war  in  Germany,  and  left  this  enttm, 
and  Miss  Judy  beard  of  her,  and  got  her  ew 
here,  just  the  wecA  she  departed  henslf.  Sbe'i 
the  laat  of  them  now— the  nest  Amily  ia  Ktrn 
— and  keeping  a  child's  scbooL  Ay,  ay.  s*  a 
is,  and  there's  proper^  too  con^g  to  her,  if 
they  could  only  prove  tbat  chap's  death.  Cm 
O'Kelly;  bnt  sure  no  one  knows  any  thing  when 
it  happened.  Sam  Fitzsimon  advertised  bia  is 
all  the  papers,  bnt  to  no  use.' 

"1  did  not  wait  for  more  of.  the  oldcaiiais'i 
reminiscences,  hut  snatching  np  my  hat,  I  Inr- 
ried  down  the  street,  and  m  less  than  half  u 
hour  was  closeted  with  Mr.  Samuel  Fits^oMO, 
attomey-at-law,  and  gravely  discussing  the  slefs 
necessary  to  be  taken  for  the  assumption  of 
right  to  a  small  property,  the  reoaains  of  mj 
Aunt  Judy's,  bnt  a  few  hundred  pounds,  rsMvv 
fines  of  lands,  that  had  dropped  before  my  ^ 
ther's  death.  My  next  visit  was  to  the  littK 
school,  wbidi  was  held  in  Ae  parlour,  when 
poor  Annt  Judy  used  to  have  her  iiltle  ev4 
parties.  The  oh  stufiisd  macaw,  now  fiem  dirt 
and  smoke  he  might  have  passed  for  a  mm, 
was  still  over  the  ftie-plaoe,  and  thsn  wss  m 
old  miniatture  of  my  father,  and  en  the  etlsr 
side  was  one.  whtch  I  bad  not  seen  befoR,  «> 
Father  Domiellan,  in  fnll  robes.  All  the  li<i> 
eld  conoholosies  were  there  toe,  and  excffi 
the  black  plethorioJooUng  ea^  that  sat  stsiisg 
fixedly  at  ttefire,  as  if  sbewas  gn^wf 
price  of  coals,  I.  missed  nothug.  Wms  Smf 
was  a  nice  modest  looking  yomig  womaa,  ww 
an  air  of  better  olassahotflMr  thsn  her 
occnpatiiHi  would  seem  to  hnply.  ImadotoHW 
my  rdationship  in  a  finr  wimi^  and  kstaf 
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t«M  her  OiM  I  had  made  aJl  arriuiseiBeots  for 
aettliiig  whtMwr  property  1  poaaessed  upon  her, 
aad  iwormed  her  that  nr.  Fitzsimon  would  act 
as  her  guardian,  I  wished  her  good-bye  and 
departed.  1  saw  that  my  life  must  be  pawed 
m  occapatioQ  of  one  kind  or  other  —  idleness 
w««ld  aever  do»  and  with  the  only  fifty"  I 
naerred  to  nnrself  ^  my  little  fortuM  1  started 
for  Paris.  "What  I  was  to  do  I  had  no  idea 
whatever,  bnt  I  welt  koew^  yoa  have  only  to 
lay  the  bridle  on  Fortune's  jMck  and  youll 
aeldoB  be  Asa|^iatfld  in  adventures. 

*'For  some  weeks  1  sbviled  about  Paris  en- 
joj-ing  myself  as  thoughtlessly  as  though  I  had 
■0  need  of  any  effort  to  re|M«iish  my  failing 
exchequer.  The  mere  bumui  tide  Uiat  flowed 
iloag  the  Boulevards,  and  through  the  gay 
gtidensefthoTaileries,  would  have  been  amuse- 
Dent  cnoagh  for  me.  Then  there  were  theatres, 
sid  co/m,  aod  restaurMU,  of  every  class  from 
the  costly  otyle  of  the  *Rodier'  down  to  the 
4iBMr  Msfde  the  fouktaia  'Dob  bmocents,' 
where  yon  feast  for  few  sons,  ud  vAne  the 
lowest  and  poorest  class  of  the  eiqdtal  resorted. 
Well,  well,  I  might  tell  you  some  strange 
seens  of  those  days,  bat  I  must  hurry  oo. 

"In  my  rambles  tfarongh  Paris,  visiting  strange 
and  out-of-the-way  places^  dining  here,  and 
sapping  there,  watching  life  under  every  aspect 
I  com  bdiold  it,  I  strolled  one  evening  across 
ike[^>nt  Neuf  into  (be  'Isle  St.  Louis,'  that 
quaint  old  c|n*rter  with  its  narrow  strmling 
sheets  and  it»  tall  ^ooay  kouses,  huricadoed 
Hke  fortresses.  The  old  perle  eoehere  studded 
widi  nails,  and  barred  ^th  iron,  and  having 
each  a  small  window  to  peer  through  H  the 
atnnger  without,  spoke  of  days  when  outrage 
and  attack  were  rile,  and  it  behoved  evenr 
MB  to  fortify  his  stronghold  as  best  be  could. 
There  were  now  to  be  found  the  most  aban- 
doned and   desperate  of  the  whole  Parisian 
world — the  assassin,  the  mnrderer,  the  house- 
breaker, the  coiner,  found  a  refuge  in  this  con- 
fused wilderness  of  gloomy  alleys  and  dark 
dimal  passages.  When  night  fidls,  no  lantern 
throws  a  friendly  gleam  along  the  streets  all 
is  left  in  perfect  darkness,  save  when  the  red 
h^t  of  some  cabaret  lamp  streams  across  the 
HTcateat.    In  one  of  tliese  dismal  streets  I 
iHud  mneli  when  ai^t  set  in,  and  although 
I  walked  on  and  on,  somehow  I  never  could 
extricate  myself,  bat  continually  kept  moving 
ia  some  narrow  eircle,  so  I  guessed  at  least, 
for  I  never  wandered  far  from  the  deep-toned 
bell  of  'Notre  Dame,'  that  went  on  cnanting 
it!  melamfaoly  peld  tiirough  the  stillness  ofthe 
night  air.    1  oflen  stopped  to  listen,  now  it 
smmed  h^ore,  now  behind  me,  the  rich  so- 
lemn sound  floating  through  those  caveraoos 
streets,  had  something  awfully  impressive.  The 
vftiee  that  eaUed  to  prayer  heard  in  that  gloomy 
btant  of  crime,  was  indeed  a  strange  and  ap- 
pidling  thing.   At  last  it  ceased,  and  all  was 
still.  For  some  time  I  was  uncertain  how  to 
I  feared  to  knock  at  a  door  and  ask  my 
way,  the  very  confessiraiofmy  loneliness  would 
btve  been  an  invitation  to  outrage,    if  not 
nvder.  No  oae  passed  me ;  Ae  streets  seoned 
utnaHy  deserted. 
"FMigned  unA  mlkiag  I  sat  down  on  a 


door  siU  and  began  to  consider  what  was  best 
to  be  done,  when  I  beard  the  sound  of  heavy 
ieet  moving  along  towards  me,  the  clattering 
of  sabots  on  the  rough  pavement,  and  shortly 
after  a  man  came  up  who,  i  could  just  dis- 
tinguish, seemed  to  be  a  labourer.  I  suffered 
him  to  pass  me  a  few  paces  and  then  called 
out— 

Holloa,  friend,  canyon  tell  me  the  shortest 
way  to  the  «  Pont  Neuf?  " ' 

*'He  replied  by  some  words  in  a  patois  so 
strange  1  could  make  nothing  of  it.  1  repeated 
my  question,  aod  endeavoured ,  by  signs,  to 
express  my  wbh.  By  this  time  he  was  standing 
close  beside  me,  and  I  could  mark,  was  evi- 
dently psying  fall  attention  to  all  1  said.  Ue 
looked  about  him  once  or  twice,  as  if  in  search 
of  some  one,  and  then  turning  U>  me  said  in 
a  thick  guttural  voice— 

"'Hatte  /o,  I'll  cone;'  and  vrtth  that  he 
moved  down  in  the  direction  be  originally 
came  from,  and  1  could  bear  the  clatter  of  hu 
heavy  shoes  till  the  sounds  were  lost  in  the 
winding  alleys. 

"A  suddtti  thought  struck  me  that  I  had 
done  wrong.  The  fellow  bad  evidently  some 
dark  intentitm  by  his  going  back,  and  I  re* 
pented  bitteiiy  having  allowed  him  to  leave 
me;  but  then  what  were  easier  for  him  than 
to  lead  me  where  he  pleased  had  I  retained 
him;  and  so  I  reflected,  when  the  noise  of 
many  voices  speaking  in  a  half-subdued  accent 
came  up  the  street.  I  heard  the  sound,  too,  of 
a  great  many  feet;  my  heart  sickened  as  the 
idea  of  murder,  so  associated  with  the  place, 
flashed  across  me;  and  1  bad  just  time  to 
squeeze  myself  within  the  shelter  of  the  door* 
way  when  the  party  came  up. 

"Somewhere  bereabouts,  you  said,  wasn't  it?' 
said  one  in  agoodaccent,anaa  deep,  clear  voice. 

"'Out  da  I'  said  the  man  1  had  ^ken  to, 
white  he  felt  with  his  hands  upon  the  walls 
and  door-way  of  the  opposite  house,  'Holloa 
there,'  he  shouted. 

"'Be  still,  you  fool:  don't  you  think  that 
he  suspects  sonething  by  this  Ume  ?  Did  the 
others  go  down  the  Rue  des  Loops?' 

'"  Yes,  yes,'  said  a  voice  close  to  where  1 
stood. 

'"Hen  all's  safe;  he  can't  esci^  Aat  way. 
Strike  a  light,  Pierre.' 

"A  tall  figure,  wrapped  up  in  a  cloak,  pro- 
duced a  tinder  box,  utd  began  to  clink  deli- 
berately with  a  steel  and  flint.  Every  flash 
showed  me  some  savage-looking  iace,  where 
crime  and  famine  struggled  for  mastery,  while 
I  could  mark  that  many  had  large  clubs  of 
wood,  and  o«  or  two  were  armed  with  swords, 
I  drew  my  breMh  with  short  efforts,  and  was 
preparing  myself  for  the  struggle,  in  which, 
though  fsaw  death  before  me,  1  resolved  to 
sell  life  dearly,  when  a  band  was  passed  across 
the  pillar  of  the  door,  and  rested  on  my  leg. 
For  a  second  it  never  stirred:  then  slowly 
moved  up  to  my  kuee,  where  it  stopped  again. 
My  heart  seemed  to  cease  its  beating :  1  felt 
like  one  around  whose  body  some  snake  is 
coiling  fold  after  fold  his  sumy  grasp.  The 
hand  was  gently  withdrawn,  and  before  I  could 
reoover  fnnn  my  surprise,  I  was  soxed  by  the 
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throat  and  hurled  out  into  the  Street  A  savage 
laugh  rang  through  the  crowd,  and  a  lantern, 
just  lighted,  was  held  up  to  my  face,  while  he 
who  spoke  first  called  out — 

"'You  didn't  dream  of  escaping  us,  bete,  did 
you?'  at  the  tame  moment  hands  were  thrust 
into  my  various  pockets ;  the  few  silver  pieces 
I  possessed  were  taken;  my  watch  torn  off; 
my  hat  examined,  and  the  lining  of  my  coat 
ripped  open,  and  all  so  speedily  (hat  I  saw  at 
once  I  had  fallen  into  experienced  hands. 

„,  Where  do  you  live  in  Paris?'  said  the 
first  speaker,  still  holding  the  light  to  my  face, 
and  staring  fixedly  at  me  while  1  answered. 

"'I  am  a  stranger  and  alone,'  said  I,  for  (he 
thought  struck  me,  that  in  such  a  circumstance 
frankness  was  as  good  policy  as  any  other.  '  I 
came  here  to-night  to  see  tne  cathedral,  and 
lost  my  way  iu  returnine.' 

•<<But  where  do  you  live?  in  what  quarter 
of  Paris?' 

*'*The  Rue  d' AJger;  number  12;  the  second 
story.' 

♦"What  effects  have  you  there  in  money?' 

♦"One  English  bank  note  for  five  pounds; 
nothing  more.' 

"'Any  jewels,  or  valuables  of  any  kind?' 

♦♦*Nonc;  1  am  as  poor  as  any  man  in  Paris.' 

"'Does  the  porter  know  your  name,  in  the 
house?' 

<-'No;  1  am  only  known  as  the  Englishman 
of  noniber  12.' 

'''What  are  your  hours?  irregular,  are  they 
not?' 

'"Yes;  I  often  come  homo  very  late.' 

"♦That's  all  right  You  speak  French  well. 
Can  yon  write  it  ?' 

"Yes;  sufficiently  so  for  any  common  pur- 
pose.' 

"'Here,  then,'  said  he,  opening  a  large 
pocket-book,  'write  an  order  which  I'll  tell 
you  to  the  concierge  of  the  house.  Take  this 
pen.' 

"  With  a  trembling  hand  I  took  the  pen,  and 
wailed  for  his  direction. 

Is  it  a  woman  keeps  the  door  of  your 
hotel?' 

'*,Yes,'  said  I. 

" '  Well,  then,  begin— Madame  La  Concierge, 
let  the  bearer  of  this  note  have  the  key  of 
my  apartment.' 

"As  I  followed  with  my  hand  the  words,  I 
could  mark  that  one  of  th«  party  was  whirr- 
ing in  the  ear  of  the  speaker,  and  then  -moved 
slowlv  round  to  my  back. 

"  <  llush,  what's  that  ? '  cried  the  cbief  speaker. 
'Be  still  there;'  and  as  we  listened,  the  rich 
chorus  of  a  number  of  voices  singing  in  parts, 
was  heard  at  some  little  distance  oft'. 

"'That  infernal  nest  offellows  most  be  rooted 
out  of  this,  one  day  or  other,'  said  the  chief; 
♦and  if  I  end  my  days  on  the  Place  de  la 
Greve.  I'll  try  and  do  it  Hush  there— be  still 
—they're  passing  on,'  true  enough,  the  sonnd 
began  to  wax  fainter,  and  my  heart  sank  heavily, 
as  I  thought  the  last  hope  was  leaving  me: 
suddenly  a  thought  dashed  through  mv  mind- 
death  ill  one  shape  is  as  bad  as  another.  I'll 
do  it—  1  stooped  down,  as  if  to  continue  my 
writing,  and  then  collecting  my  strength  for 


the  effbrt,  and  talung  a  dera  kcMh,  1  ttnk 
the  man  in  front  a  blow  with  all  mj  wi^ 
that  felled  him  to  the  ground,  and  clariigfai 
with  a  spring,  bounded  down  ihs  strad  I 
gained  at  every  stride:  but  alas,  I  terd  M 
stop  to  listen  whence  the  sounds  pioceBM,id 
could  only  dash  straight  forward,  aot  katinK 
where  it  might  lead  me,  down  a  stecs 
street,  that  grew  narrower  as!  went,  IphipJ 
—when,  horror  of  horrors,  I  heard  the  Stat 
plashing  at  the  end;  the  rapid  coneat  of  At 
river  surged  against  the  heavy  tinben  tka 
defended  the  banks,  with  a  sound  fikeadoA- 
wail. 

"A  solitary  trembling  light  lay  du  of  a 
Ac  river  from  some  barge  that  was  it  atkr 
there,  1  fixed  my  eye  upon  it,  and  ms  f»< 
paring  for  a  plunge,  when,  with  a  hilf  iy 

f tressed  cry,  my  pursaers  sprang  ap  frw 
ow  wharf  I  had  not  seen,  below  dw  fu^t 
and  stood  in  front  of  me;  in  an  iasiiM  tbifi 
were  upon  mo,  a  shower  ol  blows  feU  oa  ^ 
head  and  shoulders— and  one,  armed  with  it*; 
perate  resolution,  struck  me  on  the  Mktl^ 
and  felled  me  on  the  spot. 

♦' '  Be  quick  now,  be  quick,  said  a  voMt  4 
well  knew—'  into  the  river  with  kiw— the  '40 
de  St.  Cloud"  will  catch  hia  by  day-M 
into  the  river  with  him.'  They  tore  tt  i 
coat  and  shoes.  Mid  dragged  me  alongltwii 
the  wharf— my  senses  were  clear,  though 
blow  had  deprived  me  of  all  power  le  rm 
and  I  could  calculate  the  little  chance  itSh 
me,  when  once  I  had  reached  the  rinr— «1M 
a  loud  yell,  and  a  whistle  was  beard  a&roii 
another,  louder,  followed— the  fellows 
me  sprang  to  their  legs,  and  with  a  i 
curse,  and  a  cry  of  terror,  darted  off  ia 
forrat  dfrecttoiis.  1  could  bear  new  le 
pistol  shots  following  quickly  on  each  oil 
and  the  noise  of  a  scuffle  with  swords:  is 
instant  it  was  over,  and  a  cheer  bunt 
like  a  cry  of  triumph.  "Any  one 
there  ? '  snouted  a  deep  manly  voice,  inm  I 
end  of  the  street :  1  endeavoured  to  eal  • 
but  my  voice  failed  me.  'Holloa  there,  i 
one  wounded?'  said  the  voice  again.  wWn 
window  was  opened  over  my  bead,  and  i* 
held  a  candle  out,  and  looked  into  the  m 
'This  way,  this  way,'  said  he,  as  he  ca 
sight  of  my  shadow  where  1  lay.  *  Ay,  IgiB 
they  went  down  here,'  said  the  same  voi 
heard  first,  as  he  came  alM^,  Hilh— d 
several  others.  '  Well,  ffiead ,  an  jroa  ■ 
hurt,  any  blood  lost?' 

"'No,  only  stvnned,'  saidi,  *a»d  ihMiti 
already.' 

"'Have  yon  any  fneads  hew— iwia  ! 
quite  alone?' 

"'Yes;  quite  alMic.' 

"'01  course  you  were — why  AovM  I 
That  murderous  gai^  never  wad  to  bee 
men  yet.   Come,  are  yon  able  to  wa&t 
you're  a  stout  fellow,  I  see— com  al 
us.  Come,  Ludwig,  put  a  hand  wider 
we'll  soon  bring  bun  up.' 

"  When  they  lifted  roe  up,  the  suc- 
tion caused  a  weakness  so  complete,  thai 
fainted,  and  knew  little  more  of  their 
ings,  till  1  fovnd  myself  lying  on  a  safc  ■  * 
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Inge  low  roein,  where,  seen  forty  persons 
were  sealed  at  a  long  laltl^  must  of  them 
aoMihinff  from  huge  pipes  of  r^tdar  Oennan 
propoTtfons. 

"'Where  am  I?'  was  mv  question,  as  I 
looked  aboDi,  and  jperceived  tnat  the  party  wore 
a  kind  of  bine  uniform,  with  fur  on  the  collar 
uid  enffs— awl  a  greykonnd,  worked  in  gold, 
on  the  arm. 

" '  Why,  you're  safe,  my  good  friend,'  said 
a  friendfy  voioe  beside  me— 'that's quite  enongh 
to  know  at  present,  isn't  it?' 

"•1  hegin  to  agree  widi  yon,'  said  I,  coolly 
—and  so,  tomioK  round  on  my  side,  I  closed 
my  eyes,  and  fell  into  as  pleasant  a  sleep  as 
ever  1  remember  in  my  life. 

'*Tbey  were,  indeed,  a  very  singular  class 
of  restOTatrves  which  my  kind  friends  thought 
proper  to  administer  to  me;  nor  am  I  quite 
Bttre  diat  a  bwaroise  of  chocolate,  dashed  with 
nm,  uid  friction  over  the  face,  with  hot  eau 
ie  Cologne,  are  sufficiently  appreciated  by  the 
'  fitculty ; '  but  this  I  do  know,  that  I  felt  very 
Boeh  revived  by  the  application  without  and 
within,  and  with  a  face  somewhat  the  colour 
of  a  copper  preserving-pan,  and  far  too  hot  to 
pat  any  thin^  on,  I  sat  up  and  looked  abont 
ne.  A  memer  set  of  eentlonen,  not  even  my 
eiperience  bad  ever  beheld.  They  were  mostly 
middle-aged,  grizly-looking  fellows,  with  very 
profuse  beards  and  moustachios;  their  conver- 
sation was  partly  French,  partly  Gmnui,  here 
and  there  a  stray  Italian  diminative  crept  in, 
and  to  season  the  whole,  like  cayenne  in  a 
Ttgo^t,  there  was  an  odd  curse  in  English. 

-'Their  strange  dress,  their  free  and  easy 
manner,  their  imimacy  with  eadi  other,  and 
above  all,  the  locale  they-bad  chosen  for  their 
festivities,  made  me,  1  own,  a  little  suspicious 
about  their  spotless  morality,  and  1  began  con- 
jecturing to  what  posrible  calling  they  might 
Mlong:  now,  nwssing  them  smugglers— now, 
police  of  someliind  or  odier,— now,  highway- 
men outright,  but  without  ever  being  able  to 
come  to  any  conclusion  that  even  approached 
utisfactton.    The  more  I  listened,  tne  more 
did  my  puzzle  grow  on  me;  that  they  were 
either  the  most  distinguished  and  exalted  indi- 
Tidnals,  or  the  most  confevnded  story-tellers, 
WIS  certain,  ffisre  was  a  iki  greasy  little  fel- 
low, wiU)  a  beard  like  an  Arm«iian,  who  was 
talking  of  a  trip  he  made  te  Greece  with  the 
l^nke  of  S.;  apparently  they  were  on  the  best 
<^  terms  togetner,  and  had  a  most  jolly  time 
of  it  There,  was  a  large  handsome  man,  with 
a  short  black  moostache,  describing  a  night- 
attack  by  wolves,  made  on  the  caravan  be  was 
in,  daraig  a  journey  to  Siberia.  1  listened  with 
intense  interest  to  nis  narrative:  the  scenery, 
Ibe  danger,  the  preparation  for  defence,  had 
*ll  those  mUe  (nuts  that'  bespeak  truth,  when, 
confound  him,  he  destroyed  the  whole  in  a 
^(wcDt  as  he  said,  *At  that  moment  thcArcii- 
doke  Nicholas  said  to  me*— the  Archduke  NU 
<«ol«,  indeed— very  good  that— he's  juM  as 
Snat  a  liar  as  the  other. 

"'Cone,  Aonght  1,  there's  a  respectable 
^king  old  fellow  with  a  bald  head;  let  us 
ll^him;  there's  no  boasting  of  the  xreat  people 
be  never  met  with,  from  that  one  fm  sure.' 


'"We  were  now  coming  near  to  Viniiia,' 
oontinoed  be,  'the  mght  was  dark  as  pitch, 
when  a  vedette  came  up  to  say,  that  a  party 
of  brigands,  well  known  Aereabouts,  were  seen 
hovenng  about  the  post  station  the  entire 
evening.  We  were  well  armed,  but  still  by 
00  means  numerous,  and  it  became  a  grave 
question  what  we  were  to  do?  I  got  down 
immediately  and  examined  the  loading  and 
priming  of  the  carbines,  they  were  all  right, 
nothing  had  been  stirred.  *'  What's  the  mat 
ter?"  said  the  duke.' 

***0h,'  said  I,  *  thai  there's  a  duke  hue  also.' 

"<Whafs  the  maUer?'  said  the  Duke  of 
Wellington. 

"*0h,  by  Jove  I  that  beats  all '  cried  I,  jump- 
ing up  on  the  sofa,  and  opening  both  my  hands 
With  astonishment  '  I'd  have  wagered  a  trifle 
on  that  little  fellow,  and  hang  me,  if  he  isn't 
the  worst  of  the  whole  set.' 

<"  What's  the  matter— what's  happened? 'said 
thfn'  all  turning  round  in  amazement  at  my 
sudden  exclamation.   '  Is  the  man  mad  ? ' 

"'It's  hard  to  say,'  replied  U  'bet  if  I'm  net, 
yoQ  must  be;  unless  I  nave  the  honour,  which 
IS  perfectly  possible,  to  be  at  this  moment  in 
company  with  the  Holy  Alliance;  for  so  help 
me,  since  I've  sat  here  and  listened  to  you, 
there  is  not  a  crownefl  head  in  Europe,  not  a 
queen,  not  an  archduke,  ambassador,  and  gen- 
cral-in.chief,  some  of  you  have  not  been  in- 
timate with;  and  the  small  man  with  the  red 
beard,  has  jost  let  slip  something  about  the 
Shah  of  Persia.' 

"The  torrent  of  laughter  that  shook  the 
table,  never  ceased  for  ftiU  a  qoarter  of  an 
hour.  Old  and  young,  smooth  and  grizly,  the^ 
laughed,  till  dteir  faces  were  seamed  with  n- 
vnlets,  like  a  mountain  in  winter;  and  when 
they  would  endwvour  to  address  me,  they'd 
burst  out  again  as  fresh  as  ever. 

'•'Come  over  and  join  us,  worthy  friend', 
said  he  who  sat  at  the  head  of  the  board,  'you 
seem  well  equal  to  it;  and  perhaps  our  cha- 
racter as  men  of  truth,  may  improve  on  ac- 
quaintance.' 

" '  What,  in  heaven's  name,  are  you  Y  said  I. 

"Another  burst  of  merriment  waa  the  only 
reply  they  made  me.  1  never  found  much  dit- 
ficnlty  in  making  my  way  in  certain  classes  of 
society,  where  the  tone  was  a  familiar  one: 
where  a  bon  mot  was  good  currency,  and  a 
joke  passed  well,  there  I  was  at  home,  and  (o 
assume  the  features  of  the  party  was  with  me 
a  kind  of  instinct  which  1  could  not  avoid.  It 
cost  me  neither  effort  nor  strain  - 1  caught  up 
the  spirit  as  a  child  catches  up  an  accent,  and 
went  the  pace  as  pleasantly  as  though  I  had 
been  bred  among  them.  I  was  therefore  bat 
a  short  time  at  uUe  ii4ien,  by  way  of  matri- 
culation, 1  deemed  it  necessary  to  relate  a 
story;  and  certainly  if  they  had  astounded  me 
by  the  circumstances  of  their  high  and  mighty 
acquaintances,  I  did  not  spare  them  in  mv  nar- 
rative, in  which  the  Emperor  of  China  figured 
as  a  very  common-place  individual,  and  the 
King  of  Candia  came  in  just  incidentally,  as  a 
rather  dubious  acquaintance  might  do. 

"For  a  lime  they  listened  like  people  who 
I  are  well  accustomed  to  g^ve  and  take  these 
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kind  of  mindes}  bnt  when  I  nflBtioned  lonw- 
tking  abont  a  ^me  of  leap-frog  on  the  wall  of 
China  with  the  celestial  hinuelf,  a  peHect 
shout  of  incredolons  laughter  intemiptea  me. 

"'Well/  said  1,  <don^t  believe  me,  if  you 
don't  like;  bat  here  have  I  bcoi  the  whole 
eveaiug  listening  to  yon,  and  if  1  have  not  bolted 
as  mnch  as  that,  my  name's  not  Con  O'Kelly.' 

"Bnt  it  is  not  necessary  to  tell  yon  how, 
step  by  step,  they  led  me  to  credit  all  they 
were  saying,  hut  actually  to  tell  my  own  real 
story  to  them,  which  I  did  frun  banning  to 
end  4lown  to  the  very  monent  I  sat  there,  with 
a  la^  glan  of  hot  claret  before  me,  as  happy 
as  might  be. 

**'Aod  yo«  nally  are  so  tow  in  pnnef 
said  one. 

"'And  have  no  prospect  of  any  occnpation, 
Bor  any  idea  of  a  livelihood  ? '  cried  Mother. 

***Jast  as  mnch  as  I  expect  promotion  from 
my  friend  the  Emperor  of  Qiina,'  said']. 

**'Yon  speak  French  and  Oeman  well  enon^ 
though  I ' 

***And  a  amattering  of  Italian/  said  L 

*"Come,  you'll  do  ndmiraUyi  be  on  ofna.' 

"'Might  1  aahe  boM  enengb  to  ask  what 
trade  that  is?' 

'"Yon  don't  know;  yon  can't  gness  even.' 

"*Not  even  gwss/  said  I,  *eze^  yoa  re- 
port for  the  p^ers,  and  ^ome  here  to  make  np 
the  news.' 

<*'Som^tBg  better  than  that,  I  hope,'  said 
the  man  at  the  head  of  the  Ubie.  <  What  think 
yon  of  a  life  that  leads  a  man  abont.  the  world 
from  NoTwar  to  Jemsalem— that  shows  him 
every  land  the  snn  shines  on,  uid  every  nation 
of  the  globe,  travelling  with  every  liuaiy  that 
can  make  a  jonmey  easy  and  a  road  pleasant; 
enables  hfan  to  visit  whatever  is  renuokable  in 
every  city  of  the  nnivene;  to  hear  Pasta  at 
St.  Petersbargh  in  the  winter,  and  before  the 
year  ends  to  see  an  Indian  war  dance  among 
the  red  men  of  the  Rocky  Honnlains;  to  ait 
beneath  the  shadow  of  the  Pyramids,  as  it  were 
to-day,  and  ere  two  months  be  over,  to  stand 
in  the  spray  of  Trolhattan,  and  join  a  wolf- 
diase  throng  the  pine  forests  of  the  north; 
and  not  only  this,  but  lo  have  (mortonities  of 
seeing  life  «n  terms  the  most  intimate;  diat  so- 
ciety should  be  nrvetted  to  an  extent  that  lew 
men  of  any  station  can  pretend  to;  to  converse 
with  the  greatest  and  the  wisest,  the  moat  dia- 
tlngniahea  in  rank,  age,  and  better  than  all, 
the  most  beantiftil  women  of  every  land  in 
Europe,  who  depend  on  your  word,  rely  on 
your  informatiOB,  and  permit  a  degree  of  in- 
timacy, which  in  their  own  rank  ia  unattainable ; 
to  improve  year  mind  by  knowledge  of  lan- 
guages, acquaintance  wiA  works  of  ar^  soenery, 
and  more  still,  by  habits  of  h^ell^enee  wbteh 
travelling  bestows.' 

"'And  to  do  this/  aaid  I,  baminic  with  im- 
patiraee  at  a  pietnre  that  realised  au  I  wMied 
for,  'to  do  this— ' 

"*Be  a  courier/  said  thirty  voices  in  a  cheer. 
'Vive  la  Grande  Route:'  and  with  the  word 
each  man  drained  hiA  glass  to  the  bottom. 

"'Vive  la  Gnnd  Route,'  excMmed  1,  loodtr 


than  Oe  lest;  *ud  ham  I  joia  von.'  fnm 
that  hour  I  entered  on  a  career  loat  each  day 
I  follow  it  beeomes  dearer  to  me.  It  is  tne, 
1  sit  in  the  mmble  of  the  carriage,  while  tnaa- 
seijmeitr  or  my  lord  redtoes within;  bntwoeM 
I  exchange  his  ennoi  and  depresaiea  for  mj 
own  h^t-beartednesa  ani  jollity?  would  I  ^fe 
up  the  happy  independence  of  all  the  iatngm 
and  plotting  of  the  world  I  enjoy,  for  bii  raak 
and  station?  Does  not  Mount  Wane  look  as 
grand  in  his  ikoty  panoply  to  me,  as  to  hm^ 
are  not  the  Danube  and  the  Rhine  as  fok?  If 
I  wander  throng  the  gallery  of  Dresden,  bne 
I  not  the  sweet  smile  of  the  great  RaphasTi 
Madoua  bent  on  me  as  blandly  as  it  ii  aa 
himt  Is  not  mine  host,  with  less  el  ceremoay,  far 
mote  cordial  to  me  than  to  him?  Is  net  mine  araak 
known,  and  adtnowiedged,  in  everv  town,  ineTCiv 
village?  Have  1  not  a  ereeting  wherever  I  paml 
Shonid  sickness  overtake  me,  w^cte  have  i  nata 
home?  Where  am  lamoi^  strangers?  flNnrvbit 
care  I  for  the  bill— mme  is  a  royal  mnte  where  1 
never  pav  ?  And  lastly,  how  often  is  Ae  sen- 
hrettB  of  the  mmble  as  agreeable  a  enfmim 
aa  the  pale  and  car».woni  lady  witbant 

"SnchismTlifo.  MaBywavM  oeaffaadesB  il 
mraial.  Let  them  if  ttey  will.  I  never/Wfitaa} 
and  once  more  I  aay,  *Vive  la  Grande  toei*.' 

**  *Bnt  vonr  friends  of  the  Fischers  Hamt' 

"  *  A  jolly  set  of  smng^ers,  with  who«  far 
a  month  or  two  in  anrnmnr  1  take  a  cmiaekM 
for  profit  than  jpleasnre.  The  bine  water  ii  t 
necessary  <tf  life  to  the  mMi  that  has  been  a«M 
vears  at  aea.  My  little  ooUeetion  hasbeenMda 
in  my  wanderings;  and  if  ever  yon  cow  li 
Naples,  you  mnst  visit  a  eoMaga  I  have  atCsK 
tells  Mare,  where  yon'U  see  sonethiac  baiai 
worth  yonr  looking  at  And  now,  it  im  Mj 
look  very  hospitable,  but  I  most  anr,  adiea.' 
With  these  worda  Mr.  O'Kelly  oMBedTadravw. 
and  drew  forth  a  blue  jaeket  Imed  wiA 
dark  for  and  slashed  with  Uack  braidmg:  > 
greyhound  was  embroidored  in  gold  twist  ca 
the  arm,  and  a  similar  decoratien  omimealel 
the  front  of  his  bine  ckrth  cap.  <  I  Mart  ftr 
Oenoa  in  half  fn  honr— we'll  meet  again  sai 
often,  I  hope.' 

"'Gopd-by/  said  I,  and  a  hundred  thaabi 
for  a  pleasant  evenniK  and  enn  of  A«  smi(Mi 
stories  lever  heard.  Ikalf  wiA  1  wereayoeeaw 
man,  and  I  think  I'd  memt  Aa  Una  jatkct 
too.'  •  , 

'**It  would  show  yon  sone  strange  scenas, 
said  Mr.  O'Kelly,  while  he  amdnaed  to  e« 
himself  for  the  road.  'All  I  have  told  is  fine 
compared  to  what  I  might,  were  I  oalv  tagri* 
a  few  leaves  of  my  lifo  m  cornier;  ant  ai  1 
said  before,  we'll  live  to  meet  ag^.  Do  yoi 
know  who  my  party  ia  thia  neening?* 

"<1  can*!  guess.' 

** '  My  old  ilane  Hisa  BinnieU,  she's  mM 
now,  and  has  a  dandhtar  sa  like  what  li» 
member  herself  onae.  Well,  wall,  ItW  asMRi 
wo^ld.  Good-byl 

"With  that  we  shook  hands  for  the  last 
and  parted ;  and  I  wandered  bisk  to  Antjwp 
when  Ae  snn  was  rising,  to  gat  into  ■  M  lai 
aleiy  for  the  next  eighi  boras." 
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It  was  rstber  lurd  upon  Ellen  Dalton  that, 
hiriag  far  vMions  weighty  reuons  nude  op 
hef  uand  to  be  eoutented  under  the  shelter  of 
A  tnnqail  spirit,  instesd  of  lookine  for  the 
more  vivid  eojoyments  which  youth,  beaoty, 
vdUereloped  talent,  and  a  conscience  void  of 
offeooe.  might  have  led  her  to  hose  for— it  was 
certainly  hard  npon  her,  that  vitn  so  moderate 
•B  o^ect  for  htt  hopes  and  wishes,  she  should 
so  cooi^etcly  ftil  of  attaining  It 

The  sceae  with  Jessie  had  not  only  agitated 
bar  very  painlully  at  the  monwnt,  but  had  left 
ber  exceedingly  unhappy;  and  that  which  fol- 
lowed on  the  day  dlbsr  with  Bliss  Maxwell. 
AoQch  less  embarnssiiig  ^ile  it  lasted,  had 
sho  left  u  impression  on  her  mind  of  a  nature 
effeetaallr  to  destroy  that  peaceful  state  of 
spirits  which  she  was  so  anxious  to  obtain.  The 

Kor  giii  bad  been  hardly  aware  herself  what 
r  real  opinion  of  her  brother  was  till  those 
swws  had  occurred.  She  had  never  embodied 
^  opinion  ia  words,  she  had  never  accurately 
defined  it,  even  ia  thon^t;  but  a  multitude 
of  passing  ciiramsteces,  naving  virions  shades 
H  Bonl  deHnqiMMy,  had  for  years  been  leav* 
ng  their  darit  imprenienB  on  ber  mind,  lAich 
by  an  invohtntary  act  of  memory,  came 
nmra  as  testimony  against  him,  and  caused 
wr  to  interpret  what  h&d  now  come  before  her 
with  mote  severity  than  a  harsher  spirit  would 
done  if  blunted  with  less  knowled^  of 
■a  eharatter.  Ber  mother's  habitual  dreaminess 
ffd  iadtflWeaee  of  temper  placed  her  almost 
B^ond  the  teach  of  any  great  mental  sofferin^, 
nt  EUea  dreaded  die  effect  which  aay  public 
npssure  of  Frederic  would  have  upon  her 
"Ibw.  Though  rarely,  very  rarely  indeed,  had 
^  word  passed  between  them  on  the  subject, 
nr.  Dalton  s  most  familiar  companion  and  fnend 
^  sach  was  Ellen  to  her  father)  could  not 
«  ignoraDt  of  the  low  estimate  which  his  son 
««  by  d^rees  contrived  to  establish  of  him- 
Kir  in  his  mind.   Bat  hitherto  the  young  man 
never  exposed  himself  at  Deepbrook  by 
flagrant  act  of  dishonour  or  libertinism, 
'w  from  creditable  association  with  Dick 
was,  by  commoa  consent,  allowed  to 
cmr«i^  as  the  Mtural  result  of  the  atro- 
!^,y<^n$  brewer's  soperior  sportsmanship: 
i|H  'OT  the  rest,  as  Hie  young  squire  stooa 
Jlp  ra  favour  with  all  the  ladies  in  the  parish, 
™  8««lemen  for  the  most  part  judged  him 
vub  udnlgence,  and  received  him  with  appBroU 


cordidity.  But  all  diis  could  not  last;  EUen 
felt  it  could  not  now  last  much  longer,  and  the 
thought  of  what  was  to  follow,  with  its  pro- 
bable effect  on  her  father,  made  her  more  un* 
happy  than  she  bad  ever  Aoogbt  her  brother 
oould  render  her.  All  this  was  bad  enough, 
but  it  was  not  all  iriiich  at  this  tiase  threatened 
her  tranquillity;  anothnr  ciroumstaue  occurred, 
concerning  which,  moreover,  she  could  not 
wholly  acquit  hendf  from  blam^  and  which 
seemed  likely  to  awake  many  pat&fU  tanotioos 
which  it  was  the  great  study  er  her  liis  to  set 
at  rest. 

The  Rochdale  family  bad  arrived  at  the  Castle. 
Ellen  Dalton  of  course  knew  this,  for  had  not 
the  Deepbrook  bells  mn^  incessantly  for  at 
least  eight  bonrs  after  their  arrival?  Iliis  very 
naturally  made  her  head  ache,  but,  whra  tbe 
noise  ceased,  she  did  alt  she  coold  to  make 
her  beadach  cease  too.  In  fact  the  arrival  of 
the  Rochdale  family  could  hardly  be  iikdy  to 
affect  her  in  any  way,  -they  did  not  visit,  nor 
was  there  aiqr  i^hahUiqr  of  their  meeting-  But 
though  this  was  the  case  with  Ae  Daltens,  it 
was  not  so  with  all  tbe  inhabitants  of  Deep- 
brook. Mr.  Rimmington  always  welcomed  Umr 
return  with  Joy,  and  moamed  tfteir  departure 
as  one  of  the  very  worst  things  that  coold 
happen  to  his  parish ;  Mrs.  Buckburst  ever  hailed 
their  aoffel-like  visits  as  the  greatest  happiness 
that  could  befall  faer;  and  good  nurse  Greenhill 
pretty  well  forgot,  as  long  as  they  remained  at 
the  Castle,  that  she  was  not  so  young,  and 
could  not  walk  quite  so  well,  as  tna  mH  done 
five-uid-twenty  years  before. 

The  ivy-covend  cottage  ot  His.  ■  Bnckhorsl 
was,  as  usual,  tbe  first  dwelling  before  which 
the  Duchess's  plam  green  chariot  was  seen  to 
atop;  and  beautifully  cordial  was  the  meeting 
between  the  two  old  friends,  although,  among 
all  the  various  sources  of  human  sympathy, 
they  had  nothing  to  draw  them  together  save 
lone-tried  conviction  of  each  other's  talents  and 
each  other's  worth.  Immediate  arrangements 
were,  of  course,  made  for  the  old  lady's  pass- 
ing a  few  days  at  the  Castle,  and  wnm  this 
was  settled  the  noble  Tiailor  said  she  must  not 
indulge  hersdf  long  on  this  occasion,  as  she 
had  left  the  Duke  at  one  fann,  and  Pembcrton 
at  another,  and  had  promised  not  to  leave  either 
long  before  she  returned  for  them.  "For  we 
have  brought  no  horses  to  the  Castle,"  she 
added;  "my  neighing  steeds  that  yen  hear  at 
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your  door  are  your  old  acqoaintancea  tbat  hare 
won  the  range  of  the  parV  as  a  reward  for 
their  long  service.  But  then,  dear  friend,  every 
thing  is  going  well  with  us.  1  never  hoped  to 
see  my  noble  hnaband — he  is  nobler,  my  dear 
Mrs.  Buckhurst,  than  any  strawberry-leaves 
could  make  him— i  never  hoped  to  see  him  so 
nearly  free  as  he  is  now.  Five  more  years, 
old  frimd,  five  more  years  of  equal  constancy 
and  courage  will  bring  him  back  to  hia  dearlv 
heloved  castle  as  he  ought  to  come  to  it.  All 
Uiis  is  Pemberton's  doing.  Was  there  ever  such 
a  son  as  that?" 

**Not  often,  dear  Duchess,  not  very  ofteo,  1 
fear,"  repliea  the  old  lady,  with  a  melancholy 
smile. 

"Ah,  I  see  what  yoo  are  thinkiog  ofl"  ex- 
claimed the  Duchess,  the  happy  expression  of 
her  fine  countenance  suddenly  changed  to  a 
look  of  sadness.  *'!  know  you  think  that  I 
have  treated  him  harshly.  Bat  he  is  happy,  Mrs. 
BncUmrst,  I  am  quite  sure  that  he  u  n^py. 
His  father's  improving  health,  his  ftther's  im- 
proving peace  oi  mind,  leave  no  room,  no  time, 
for  selfish  boyish  regards.  I  am  quite  sore  be 
is  happy,  Mrs.  Buckhurst." 

"1  trust  he  is  happy,"  replied  the  old  lady: 
"1  am  sure  he  has  much  (o  make  him  so;  and 
first  in  the  list  of  blessings  1  must  put  his  own 
approving  heart.  1  greatly  doubt,  alt  things 
considered,  if  any  young  man  ever  made  so 
great  a  sacrifice  as  Lord  Pemberton," 

"1  understand  you  agun— 1  onderstand  yoa 
perfectly,"  retnraed  the  Dachesa,  a  slight  frown 
passing  across  her  brow.  "But  yon  know  we 
long  ago  dismissed  this  subject  forever.  It  was 
not  kind  of  you  to  allude  to  it." 

"Was  it  1,  Dachess?" 

"I  do  not  know — perhaps  not.  Dearest  Mrs. 
Buckhurst  I  yoa  well  know  it  is  no  selfish  feel- 
ing that  makes  me  wish  so  cautiously  to  avoid 
it, — you  well  know  it  is  my  terror  lest  the 
Duke  should  ever,  by  aoy  possible  or  irapo&- 
sible  chance^  discover  how  dearly  the  resolute 
economy  of  his  life  has  cost  his  son.  The  only 
way  to  avoid  this  is  never,  never,  never,  to 
allude  to  itl  Is  it  not?  Do  1  not  say  tralh?" 

**Perhaps  it  is,  dear  Duchess,"  replied  the 
old  lady,  with  a  si^h.  "But  there  is  another 
reason  still — it  is  painful." 

"Well,  then,  the  carriage  shall  come  for  you 
on  Tuesday,"  said  the  Duchess,  after  the  silence 
of  a  moment.  "Yoa  mast  come  before  lun- 
cheon. Shall  we  say  twelve  ?  "  This  was  agreed 
to,  and  the  noble  lady  rose  to  take  her  leave: 
but  ere  she  reached  toe  door  she  stopped,  and 
said,  "By  the  by,  I  forgot  to  ask  you  abdut 
Greenhfll.  What  in  the  world  waa  it  yon  meant 
in  your  last  letter  about  the  dearDake's  gene- 
rous kindness  to  her?  That  the  dear  Duke  is 
the  most  generous  and  the  most  kind  person  in 
the  whole  world  I  have  no  doubt,  but,  never- 
theless, I  know  nothing  jast  now  about  any 
particular  kindness  to  Greenhill." 

"I  should  believe  you  had  forgotten  it,"  re- 
plied Mrs.  Buckhurst.  smiling,  "only  I  do  not 
think  you  are  at  all  likely  to  forget  all  the 
sofiering  she  endured  before  she  applied  to 
you,  and  which  of  course  she  stated. 

'^Snfferingl  Has  my  poor  dear  G^eenhiU  been 


suffering?  She  never  letmeknowit,— dwaem 
applied  to  me  at  all,"  said  the  Dnc^ett. 

"Theit  I  must  have  misunderstood  ker,"  n> 
plied  Mrs.  Buckhurst.  ''Peiliaps,"  she  iMei 
"it  was  Lord  Pmiberton.  But  it  wum  hqc 
a  sum  that  1  thought  yoa  had  probaUjr  m- 
selled  together  about  it." 

"  I  am  totally  in  the  dark, "  said  her  gntt 
"Of  what  large  sum  do  yon  speak?" 

"I  think  she  said  it  was  three  or  four  IhM 
pounds,"  replied  the  old  lady. 

<' Nonsense  I  my  dear  friend,  1  &oi^yn 
understood  the  state  of  the  ducal  exchMvt 
better  than  to  fancy  that  we  coold  eiAa  «f  n 
have  indulged  our  fondnew  for  nod  asnc 
Greenhill  to  that  amount.  I  do  rewy  mfBdi 
that  you  have  been  dreaming." 

"It  is  very  strange,"  said  Mrs.  Bockkoii 
"  1  cannot  recall  Greenhill's  precise  words,  U 
she  certainlyleftniewith  AepersoasienlhMtW 
had  been  reUeved  ft«m  all  their  tnmbles  by  jit.1 

"I  cannot  understand  it,"  was  the 
"bat  I  shall  have  seen  our  good  nwc  Mii 
Tuesday,  and  by  that  time  dull  be,  1  dMMHt 
au  fait  of  the  whole  mystery. " 

In  driving  through  the  village  the  DKha 
ofRochdale  stopped,  as  she  hadveryoftca^ 
before,  at  the  cottage  of  the  GreMhiUs,  m 
seeing  it  wear  in  every  respect  the  same  spM 
of  neatness  and  comfort,  which  it  had  al«n| 
done,  she  had  nearly  forgotten  die  ajritmH 
allusion  of  Mrs.  Buckhurst,  till  her  old  scmri 
having  satis&ctorily  answered  all  her  Gnctj 
inquinea  ahout  the  welfare  (rf  all  her 
drew  nearer  to  the  window  of  the  carriw 
and  whispered,  '-Though  to  nobody  else  to  ■ 
whole  world,  your  Grace,  I  most  tell  yev  CH 
I  know  who  it  was  that  heJped  ns  whea  ^j 
were  about  to  perish,  and  may  God  icwm 
you!  it  is  only  He  who  can."  J 

"  Greenhill, %  said  the  Dnchess,  "TmH 
come  op  to  the  Castle  to-morrow.  I  wtd  I 
speak  to  yoa,  but  1  have  no  time  bow."  I 

On  rejoining  the  Duke  and   her  sn,  I 
first  theme  started  between  tbea  was  tbekitf 
of  Tom  GreMihill's  impradenoe  and  its  ton 
result  Lord  Pembertou  had  been  de»lytoM| 
by  a  description  of  the  state  in  which  tteft^ 
bad  been  living  after  they  had  been 
from  their  house,  by  tiM  barahnesa  d'theM 
of  guardians  to  his  poor  nnrse,  by  Tea'i  < 
prisoiunent,  and  various  othet  details. 
the  most  singular  part  of  the  bnsiness."  m 
tinned  the  yoong  man,  "is  ihey  are  so*' 
living  again  in  statu  fvo,  exactly  as  they 
when  we  saw  them  last,  and  y«t  I  am  a0« 
that,  onlv  a  few  weeks  ago,  aoorCiuBihill" 
been  obUged  to  make  ovw  her  little 
to  one  of  Tom's  creditors— and  with  aH 
nobody  is  able  to  say  who  helped  tbea-" 

"Greenhill  herself  san,  that  it  is  M 
have  done  it,"  said  the  Dachess.  ^1,1^ 
hovrevcr,  posttivelv  declare  I  know 
about  it;  if  you  oo,  gentlemen,"  sJw 
"you  have  been  very  successful  in 
your  secret. "  Both  father  and  bob 
voices  in  disclaiming  all  parlioMtiaa  is  ■ 
good  deed,  and,  after  wasting  a  v«  ■w'.'j? 
jectures  on  the  riddle,  tk^  a^ned  I*  "''^ 
the  subject  till  the  noRow. 
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Th»  bnSy  partjr  bad  not  left  the  break  fast- 
table  on  the  lollowing  morning  when  their  old 
servant  sent  np  her  name.  She  was  insiaolly 
adnitled,  and  made  to  sit  dowo  amongst  them, 
as  she  had  often  done  before.  "And  qow,  narse 
Greenhili,",  said  the  Dake,  after  the  first  salu- 
tatioos  were  over,  "you  mast  explain  to  uathe 
hislorv  we  have  heard  aboqt  yon.  Is  it  tme 
that  Tom  has  been  in  prison?" 

*'  But  too  true,  your  Grace, "  was  the  reply, 
'•and  most  certainly  he  would  have  been  there 
Mill,  bat  for  the  kindness  of  your  Grace  and 
my  Lord." 

''By  means  of  the  annoitv,  you  mean,  nurse  ?"' 
"Alas I  no,  your  Grace,  she  replied,  colour' 
ing  deeply,  "that  ought  to  have  done  it,  sure 
enough;  but  that  was  gonetoo,  your  Grace,  and 
it  was  the  noble  donation  which  came  after  it 
(bat  set  all  right." 

"The  cloud  thickens  instead  of  dispersing," 
said  the  Duke  laughing,  "uponmy  word,  nurse, 
vou  must  explain  this  a  little  more  intelligibly, 
who  was  it,  in  one  word,  from  whom  you  re- 
vived the  money  of  which  yon  speak  y"  For 
the  interval  of  a  moment  poor  Greenhili  gazed 
vith  eyes  and  mouth  wide  open  at  the  noble 
(questioner,  and  then  exclaimed  in  great  agita- 
tion, "if  your  Grace  does  not  know  already,  I 
have  been  guilty  of  a  great  crime." 

"What  can  she  mean?"  cried  Lord  Pember- 
toQ  hastily;  "upon my  word,  (his  is  'confusion 
worse  confounded.'" 

"Come,  come,  my  good  Margaret,"  said  the 
Duchess  gravely,  "you  ue  not  ac(in^  with  your 
osual  good  sense  in  tliis  matter.  Why  should 
you  tiy  to  puzzle  us  thus?" 

"I  will  be  very,  very  much  obliged  if  yoo 
vill  not  asli  me,"  said  tne  poor  woman,  in  most 
genuine  dis(res3.  "I  see  plainly  now  that  1 
have  Iwen  qai(e  mistaken,  and  in  my  blunder- 
ing I  have  broke  (he  solemn  promise  that  I 
laade  to — to  the  kindest  friend  that  poor  crea- 
ture ever  had." 

"At  any  rate,  it  is  f|uite' evident,  nurse  Green- 
hill,  that  this  kind  friend  of  yours  has  thought 
proper  to  make  use  of  our  names,"  said  the 
Duke,  "and  I  shall  not  be  pleased  if  you  refuse 
to  tell  me  who  it  is  that  lias  taken  this  liberty." 

"Nobody,  my  Lord  Duke,  nobody,"  nagerly 
eselaimedtlie frightened  Mrs.  Greenluit,  "neither 
(he  squire  nor  Hiss  Ellen  ever  named  any  name 
U  all  as  now  I  well  remember;  all  they  said 
was  that  I  was  to  promise  never  to  tefl  who 
lud  helped  me,  and  for  that  very  reason  it  was 
that  I  lelt  sure  it  was  your  Grace  or  my  Lord." 

What  it  was  she  had  now  said  to  displease 
ker  noble  patrons,  poor  Greenhili  could  not 
Suess,  bnt  certain  she  was  that  something  was 
wring,  for  the  air  ol  gay  good-humour  which, 
wq>ite  the  poszUng  mystification  of  her  replies, 
ku  reu;ned  in  e^'ery  eye,  -now  anddenly  van- 
ished. The  Duchess  became  red,  her  wn  l»ecame 
pue,  and  the  Duke  knit  liis  brows  and  looked 
uocomfortable. 

Never  mind,  nurse,  it  is  of  no  consequence," 
SAid  the  Duchess,  recovering  herself;  "  yon  need 
not  fear  we  shall  repeat  what  you  have  acci- 
dentally said,  so  there  is  no  harm  done.  Go 


Bow,  and  visit  your  old  friends  in  Price's  room, 
wey  will  be  very  glad  to  see  you." 
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The  poor  woman  received  her  dismissal  joy- 
fully, hoped  she  had  done  no  great  harm,  and 
felt  tolerably  easy,  because  she  thought  it  was 
impossible.  Loni  Pemberton  left  the  room  im- 
mediately afterwards,  the  Duchess  took  a  book, 
and  the  Duke  a  newspaper,  and  not  a  word 
more  was  said  among  them  about  nurse  Greeu> 
kill  or  her  roanificent  friends. 


About  throe  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  that 
day  Ellen  Dalton  received  the  following  note 
from  Mrs.  Bockharst:  — 

"Come  to  me  immediately,  my  dear  EUen, 
if  yon  can  contrive  to  do  so  alone." 

This  might  have  been  a  startling  invitation 
from  any  one  else,  bnt  from  Mrs.  Buckhurst  it 
was  not  so.  Ellen  knew  that  she  enioyed  the 
privilege  of  being  the  only  young  lady  in  the 
parish  freely  admitted  to  share  the  morning  re- 
tirement of  Mrs.  Buckhurst,  and  it  was  enough 
that  she  should  mention  to  her  sisters  that  she 
was  going  to  the  cottage,  in  order  to  prevent 
their  proposing  to  go  with  her. 

She  fonnd  her  old  friend  flushed  and  feverish, 
and  her  first  idea  very  naturally  was,  that  she 
had  been  taken  ill,  and  ought  to  he  in  bed  with 
(he  doctor  beside  her;  an  opinion  v^di  the 
yoong  lady  very  freely  expressed,  accompanied 
with  sundry  rcproaeiHa  for  not  taking  sunleient 
care  of  herself. 

"No,  Ellen,  no;  that  is  not  it,  my  child," 
said  (be  old  lady,  "but  all  my  troubles  are 
come  back  upon  mc,  Ellen.  I  never  meant,  ray 
poor  girl,  to  pronounce  his  name  to  yon  again, 
yet  now  I  have  promised  to  do  it;  and,  per- 
haps, I  am  something  worse  than  an  old  ibol 
for  my  pains.  Lord  Pemberton  has  been  here, 
Ellen,  and,  while  protesting  that  nothing  on 
earth  should  ever  induce  him  to  occasion  yon 
another  pang,  implored  me  so  earnestly  to  give 
you  (his  note,  (hat  I  consented  to  do  it.  How, 
indeed,  could  I  refuse  him,  when  he  pleaded 
the  tremendous  sacrifice  he  had  made  as  proof 
(hat  he  might  be  trusted  ?  "  Mrs.  Buckhurst  (hen 

Cut  the  note  which  she  held  into  the  passive 
and  of  the  statue-like  Ellen,  who  really  scarcely 
looked  sufficiently  alive  to  opra  it  Somehow 
or  otkor,  she  contrived  to  manage  it,  however, 
and  raid  tiie  following  lines:— 

"I  have,  as  you  already  know,  pledged  my 
honour  to  my  mother,  Ellen,  that  1  would  never 
again,  withont  her  consent,  petition  for  your 
love.  The  keeping  (his  promise  has  robbed  my 
life  of  every  enjoyment,  save  that  of  believing 
that  1  was  performing  my  duty  to  a  devoted 
mother,  who  was  sunering  no  common  sorrow, 
and  from  no  common  cause.  But  this  promise 
involves  not  the  necessi^  of  my  fearing  to  thank 
yon  for  an  act  of  kindness  to  my  poor  nurse. 
Do  not  blame  poor  Greenhili,  Ellen.  It  was 
accident  which  led  to  oar  knowing  who  it  was 
(hat  relieved  her  from  a  situation  which  it  would 
have  wrung  my  heart  to  see  her  in— and  from 
which  it  would  not  have  been  easy  for  me  to 
release  her.  I  thank  yon,  Ellen]  and  I  break 
no  promise  in  relieving  my  heart  by  saying  so. 

"Pembkbton." 
There  was  nothing  in  this  note  to  excite  any 
violent  emotion,  yet,  nevertheless,  it  snfficed  to 
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send  poor  Ellen  Dalton  to  her  room  precisely  |  yew  of  very  resolute  exertion  had  beMcnln- 
in  the  state  of  mind  which  the  e (forts  of  a  whole  |  vooring  to  subdue. 

Cbaptbr  XXII. 


TWO  OLD  LAD  lES  ARE  VBBY  NEAR  QUARKELUNO,  BUT  THHW  BETTER  OT  FT— A  LOTS  SCEmC  VPOK  A  HEW  WtML 

Other."  The  Duchess  winced  at  Ibis,  and  for  s 
moment  her  fine  features  were  in  a  glow;  kit 
in  the  next  she  was  paler  ibin  before.  "U  ii 
not  the  first  lime  1  have  stated  diis  very  eertua 
fact  to  your  Grace,"  pursued  Mrs.  Bockkant; 
*'and  it  follows  that  you  can  have  no  ratiooal 
hope  of  keeping  them  asunder  by  any 
in  their  seotineotB.  Bat  the  same  ni^  prnKi^ 
which  has  regulated  ibeir  oondaet  hitherto  wifl. 
as  I  fully  beUere,  continBe  to  actnate  it  •tiU.'' 
*<And  yet  he  writes  to  ber I"  Mid  the  Dwhcm. 
"If  be  wrote  to  ber  onee-  s-waA  or  once  >• 
day,"  returned  Mrs.  Buckhnrst,  "  I  sbouU  tSt 
feel  it  impossible  to  'beneve  that  either  of  Ihm 
were  likely  to  forfeit  their  pledged  word." 

«You  cannot  have  more  eoudenee  in  wj 
son  than  1  have,  Mrs.  Buekborst,"  said  ber  Gtm, 
a  Utile  reproachfully ;  *'  bnt,  Aoagb  yen  shut 
this  feeling,  you  cannot  share  tbat  which  ■ 
the  possibility  of  dis^pointneBl  in  Ais 
so  lionising." 

"  Perhaps  not  to  its  full  extend"  repUed  ihe 
old  lady;  "  hut  it  is  not  there,  I>w:besB>  that  ite 
chief  difference  between  us  lie&  /  kaiew  Elm 
Dalton,  t/ou  do  not." 

At  thts  moment  the  Dukeof  Rocbdale  tmtmi. 
and  the  conversation  took  another  torn.  f*r- 
haps  the  last  words  uttered  by  Mrs.  Buckhsnt 
on  the  snbiect  thus  abaodoaed  made  the  man 
impression  necanse  they  were  Dot  IbUowcd  kj 
any  other. 

•  o  « 
There  is,  perhaps,  nothing  in  all  tbe  coafb- 
cated  machinery  of  nature  so  marvdIoM  as 
varieties  tbat  may  be  traced  in  the  iaMMitd 
part  of  mortal  man.  To  class  these  varieliel 
would  rofaire  a  catalogue  ntaily  as  mmwii 
as  the  mecies,  and  to  Malyse  them  Aoroigh^. 
an  eye  little  short  of  divine.  Hartba  Naxwrn, 
with  very  little  in  appearance  tbat  migbi  dis- 
tingnisb  ber  from  a  multitude  ofotbor  tdmUy 
weU-lookins,  tolerably  well  taught,  and  (oknUy 
shatp-witted  young  females,  had,  aevertbelcM, 
a  talent  so  very  pecnliariy  her  own,  that  Ttrjr 
few,  if  any  otlwr,  under  ctrcomstaaces  net  mi* 
favourable  to  its  development  Aan  those  ■ 
whidi  she  was  placed,  ever  possessed  it  in 
perfeetioi.  This  gift  eonsisted  of  a  shrewtent 
of  obsttvaden  into  character,  which.  Uh*  ^ 
of  a  prtctiiddfort—e-teHinE  gipsr,  oAanseoM 
to  an  her  someAfng  wondei  rMlylike  a  pM«r 
ofdivinatioo.  Ifthis  power  had  been  aomsvbatjni 
acute,  and  perimps  somewhat  less  nunate  abs> 
it  would  have  made  much  more  tkov  ss  a  t)* 
lent,  for  her  obser^ntioBS  mi^t  then  have  km 
the  effect  of  brilliant  hits  and  lively  ssUiM 
But  Hartba  Maxwell  bad  a  she  sort  of  cm- 
sciousaess  that  the  process  by  which  she  losfcm 
into  the  hearts  and  souls  of  ber  feHow*wesWm 
was  not  sBcb  as  the  noetality  oenMBadcnv 
or  i^reeiate,  and  ihn  mado  lur  kaap  ip^ 
cnlationB  ^el^  MMh  to  hsnd£  lMfam> 


Mrs.  BL'CKBtTRST,  though  she  had  been  reduced 
into  the  difficult  and  seemingly  equivocal  situa- 
tion of  being  confidant  in  a  very  thorny  love 
affair,  to  both  mother  and  son,  was  no  traitress. 
Fortunately  for  her,  both  p^arties  knew  this,  and 
nothing  was  ever  commumcated  to  her  by  either 
which  it  was  intended  to  conceal  from  Ihe  other. 
In  fact,  she  was  rather  the  medium  by  which 
much  passed  between  the  different  parlies  in  this 
melancholy  little  romance  than  a  receiver  of 
secrets  from  any.  U  was,  Iherefore,  without 
either  doubt  or  compunction  that  the  old  lady, 
when  she  arrived  at  the  Castle  on  the  following 
Tuesday  according  to  appointment,  took  advan- 
Uge  of  her  first  tHe-d-teU  with  the  Duchess 
of  Rochdale  to  relate  what  had  passed  respect- 
ing the  note.  She  certainly  did  not  expect,  bow- 
ever,  that  the  circumstance  would  have  produced 
the  effect  it  did  upon  hor  noble  friend.  Instead 
of  seeing  in  it,  as  she  did  henelf,  a  most  satis- 
factory proof  (had  anv  such  been  wanting)  that 
Lord  Pemberton  and  Ellen  Dalton  were  precisely 
on  the  terms  on  which  she  had  wished  to  place 
them,  she  fell  into  a  state  oi  the  most  violent 
agitation,  actually  shook  from  head  to  foot,  and 
turned  so  pale  that  poor  old  Mrs.  Buckhurst 
was  very  seriously  alanned. 

"Good  Heaven  I  Dearestlady !"  she  exclaimed, 
**  what  can  1  have  said  to  affect  you  thus  ?  Do  you 
blame  me  for  giving  Lord  Pemberton's  letter  to 
Miss  Dalton?  Was  it  not  settled  between  us, 
long  ago,  that  Lord  Pemberton's  conduct  had 
purchased  freedom  from  all  restraint?  Have 
yoD  not  yourself  desired  tbat  i  would  never 
refuse  to  do  any  thing  he  requested  of  aie  in 
this  unhappy  business?" 

"Yes,  )ws,  yes,  again,  and  again,  and  again!" 
replied  Ike  Duchess,  vehemently ;  "  no  motive, 
not  even  the  welfare  of  his  father,  should  ever 
indnceme  to  control  Pemberton's  actions,  either  by 
force  or  fraud.  He  has  nobly  deserved  his  free- 
dom, and  he  shall  have  it,  come  what  wilL  But 
if  at  last!— Dear  old  friend!  I  fear,  I  fear,  the 
disappointment  would  be  more  than  I  could  bearl 
I  have  struggled  against  so  much,  Mrs.  Buckhurst] 
—  I  feel  as  if  I  had  no  more  courage  left." 

'*If  such  disiqipointnent  as  you  seem  to  fear 
really  awaited  vour  Grace,"  replied  Mrs.  Buck- 
hurst, **I  eoola  hardly  wonder  if  yoB  were  to 
feel  overwhelmed  by  U;  bnt  I  see  no  reason 
whatevw  for  fearing  this." 

"Noreasont  what  can a^ renewed  intercourse 
between  the  two  unfortunate  yotug  people  lead 
to  but  renewed  affection?"  said  the  Duchess. 

"My  dear  Duchess,"  returned  the  old  lady, 
rather  impatiently,  "do  not  let  as  go  over  all 
the  old  gronnd  again.  Their  raBtual  affection 
has  never  ceased,  nor  remitted  for  a  stogie  in- 
stant: Bor  is  it  very  likely  tbat  it  should,  since 
every  aet,  and  every  feeling  which  has  led  by 
wHnal  eonsem  to  thair  sepantioB,  has  an  boA 
■dM  hM  af  a  aatflTB  to  eadear  Ami  <•  eadi 
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decree  efDennerltke  diatUKtoeuinthewrioklee 
ud  warts  of  her  portraits  that  looked  a  little 
ss  if  she  had  osedr  a  moral  mtoroaoope  to  as- 
sist keri  mi  though  not  without  some  secret 
pride  in  her  skill,  she  felt  no  indinatiob  to 
■ske  a  public  exhibition  of  it. 

Such  »  fjunlty  as  this  was  extremely  likely 
to  keep  its  possessor  from  lalling  in  love;  bat 
if  it  Old  so  happen  that  the  iosidioas  orcbin 
«ept  into  the  heart  in  spite  of  it,  there  could 
be  little  doubt  but  that  be  would  take  his  re- 
venge for  former  discomfitures,  by  keeping  in 
daraoce  vile  the  iacnlty  that  had  resisted  him. 
And  so  it  proved  in  the  case  of  Martha  Maxwell. 
The  8trikii«  personal  beauty  of  Frederic  Dallon. 
aad  the  skilfnl  canning  with  which  he  had  led 
her  to  believe  that  let  him  flirt  wtA  whom  he 
woald,  she  was  the  onlv  woman  he  really  loved, 
bad  together  made  wUa  voA  in  her  heart,  and 
Tor  many  months  her  art  had  been  as  completely 
kut,  as  far,  at  least,  as  he  was  concerned,  as 
if  aJie  had  burnt  her  books,  and  thrown  her 
wand  into  the  sea.  It  seemed  a  perverse  acci- 
deat  in  the  history  of  one,  usually  so  very  sharp- 
awbted,  that,  having  believed  the  protesUtions 
of  the  captivating  Frederic  when  there  was  no 
■badow  of  truth  in  ithut  he  uttered,  she  should 
begin  to  sospeet  his  sincerity,  precisely  at  the 
■oment  when  he  was  for  the  first  time  in  ear- 
iest  in  sviog  to  her  to  be  his  wife.  But  so  it 
was.  Just  as  be  was  veb«nenily  exerting  all 
bis  eloquence  to  eamress  the  eager  wish  that  he 
moat  truly  felt,  to  near  her  promise  him  her 
bud  with  as  little  delav  as  possible  —  just  at 
ibat  very  moment,  the  Inought  crossed  her  odd 
little  head  that  he  was  feigning.  Her  resolution 
was  taken  instantly,  but  Devertheless  with  more 
cookieas  of  judgment  than  could  fairly  have  been 
expected  under  the  circumstances.  She  determined 
not  to  decide  upon  a  onestion  of  such  vast  im- 
Mftaaee  to  ber  happiness  without  surer  evi- 
•eace  than  the  instinct  (uahe  sometimes  called 
it)  of  her  own  opinion;  a  resolution  the  more 
readily  taken,  because  she  felt  pretty  sure  that 
the  power  of  obtaining  sa^  evidence  was  within 
ber  reach.  One  result  of  the  analysing  process 
to  which  she  Mtbmilted  ber  friends  and  acquaint- 
ance was  the  having  satisfied  herself  that  Ellen 
Dalton  was  incapable  of  uttering  an  untruth, 
aod  to  Ellen  Dalton  she  resolved  to  Apply,  for 
the  ptt^ote  of  obtaining  a  little  external  light, 
to  auist  her  own  intmu  resources;  for  although 
•n  eidinarjr  oeeiaions  Blartba  Maxwell  was  apt 
weugh  to  tnisl  her  own  judgment,  which,  to 
uy  tnth.  vwy  rardy  deceived  her,  she  felt 
(Ml,  on  tne  present  occasion,  there  was  some- 
Aing  so  ni»tj  and  mysterious  in  (he  circnra- 
•lanees  in  wfaidi  she  lound  herseK,  that  a  litde 
matter-of-fact  information  midit  be  extremely 
usefol. 

The  result  of  Miss  Maxwell's  visit  to  Ellen 
bas  been  already  detailed ;  and  the  result  of  that 
nsalt  shall  be  told  hereafter.  In  the  meantime 
(be  young  squire  arrived  punctually  at  the  boar  . 
appointed  to  receive  die  answer  which  was  to 
nue  him,  as  he  declared,  the  most  happy  or 
tbenostmiserableofmen;  such,  of  coarse,  being 
tbe  fimnubt  nsed  on  tfiis  as  on  all  simUar  oe- 
caauna.  But  so  very  sure  did  Frederic  Dalton 
wsl  Am  the  only  nvwer  it  was  possible  he 


coold  receive  must  be  to  the  afBrmative,  that, 
like  many  other  mortals,  he  had  b^n  to  doubt 
the  value  of  this  assured  snccess,  uid  to  think 
he  had  been  somewhat  over-has^  in  offering  to 
sacrifice  his  precious  freedom,  in  order  to  avoid 
a  danger  that  might  perhaps  im  avoided  without 
it  He  felt  pretty  tolerably  confident  that  bis 
taunts  and  mueodos  would  silence  his  sister 
Ellen;  and  the  passive  obedience  promised  by 
Jessie  in  the  few  words  which  she  had  uttered 
before  be  left  her  almost  satisfied  him  that  he 
had  nothing  more  to  fear  at  present  from  her 
imprudence. 

When,  therefore^  Hardia  Maxwell,  instead  of 
falling  in  a  fit  of  consenting  silence  into  his 
arms,  replied  to  his  demano  for  the  sentence 
that  was  to  deddo  his  fate  by  a  gentle  request 
that  he  would  not  fae  too  vehement,  he  felt 
verv  much  as  if  he  had  received  a  reprieve. 
It  did  not  anpear,  however,  as  tbe  conversation 
proceeded,  that  the  young  lady  had  the  slightest 
miention  of  refusing  him.  On  the  contrary,  she 
very  explicitly  declared  herself  to  be  devotedly 
attached  to  him,  and  that  the  prospect  of  their 
future  onion  was  as  precious  in  her  eyes  as  it 
was  in  bis.  "Nevertheless,"  she  added,  with 
a  very  amiable  mixture  of  tenderness  and  dis- 
cretion, "it  appears  to  me,  Mr.  Dalton,  that  by 
an  immediate  elopement  ^on  will  be  running 
into  danger  instead  of  avoiding  it " 

"How  so,  my  charming  Martha?"  said  he, 
with  an  air  of  deference  which  very  clcarlv 
shewed  that  her  sli|^test  word  would  be  atlenn- 
ed  to  with  all  die  devoted  obedience  it  de- 
served. 

"Because,"  she  replied,  "vour  instantly  mar* 
rying  me,  when  your  fathornasjust  commanded 
vou  to  marry  some  one  else,  cannot  fail  of 
nriugii^  upon  us  both  the  utmost  violence  of 
his  displeasure;  whereas,  if  by  solemnly  en- 
gaging ourselves  to  each  other  we  pat  it  out 
of  your  power  to  obey  him^  we  shall  not  only 
gain  time,  which  may  enable  you  to  reason  him 
out  of  his  crnel  purpose,  but,  in  case  that  pur- 
pose continues,  your  refusal  to  comply  with  it 
will  then  be  an  act  of  faith  to  me,  instead  of 
disobedience  to  him. " 

"TVhat  an  admirable  creature  you  aret"  be 
exclaimed,  in  an  accent  which  at  once  convinced 
her  that  her  answer  was  a  great  relief  to  him; 
"happy, — thrice  happy  the  man  who  may  look 
forward  to  posses^ng  such  a  cotmsellor  for  life  1 " 

"And  happT,— thrice  happy  the  woman,'*  she 
retamed,  '*wbo  may  look  forward  to  be  ruled 
by  a  spirit  so  open  to  trudi!  Here,  dear  friend,** 
she  continued,  drawing  from  her  open  writing- 
desk  a  sheet  of  note  paper  on  wnich  a  few 
lines  were  neatly  written,  "just  sign  your  name 
to  this,  and  your  refusal  to  marry  any  other 
woman  can  never  bring  down  the  reproaiA  of 
disobedience  upctn  yon." 

Dalton  took  the  paper,  and  read  what  was 
written  on  it,  which  was  a  brief  and  succinct 
promise  of  marriage. 

"I  would  sign  this,"  he  cried,  "with  the 
greatest  pleasure  in  the  world,  did  I  not  feel 
uat  if  it  were  ever  brought  forward  it  would 
subject  us  both  to  the  imputation  of  not  having 
had  faith  in  each  other,  i  cannot  bear  this, 
dearest  Hartbal" 
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"How  truly  do  oar  liearts  sympaihise,  dear 
Frederic!"  sbe  replied.  *']f  >'oq  will  read  that 
paper  again  vou  will  perceive  ihaf  1  tiavecare- 
lufly  avoided  (he  possibility  of  an  insinaalioD 
so  unmerited  and  so  painful.  Yod  will  perceive 
that  my  name  does  not  appear,  nor  is  it  need- 
ful.   You  have  but  to  sign  this,  in  order  to 

fTOve,  by  shewing  it,  that  yon  are  no  longer 
ree.  But  I  Irust  we  shall  lau^b  together  at 
this  idle  precaution,  ere  long;  its- present  use 
is,  that  should  yonr  father  press  yoo  immediate- 
ly upon  this  threatened  marriage,  vhich  has 
80  violently  alanned  your  nerves,  yon  mav  io- 
atantly  silence  him,  by  saying  tfaat  yon  have 
already  bound  yourself  by  a  written  promise. 
This  will  answer  the  purpose  quite  as  well  as 
the  elopement  yoo  talked  of,  and  vithoat  any 
of  its  inconveuipiices. " 

"And  you,  Martha,  you  must  give  mc  a  si- 
milar promise,"  said  ne,  while  the  slightest 
possible  shade  of  suspicion  crossed  bis  brow. 

"  Of  course,  dear  ( rederic,  1  cannot  have  the 
slightest  objection  to  doin^  so,"  she  replied 
carelessly,  "and  will  certainly  do  it,  if  it  be 

J OUT  wish !  but  yon  must  be  aware  that  it  cannot 
e  necessary  to  your  object." 
"It  is  necessary  to  my  heart!"  he  replied  in 
a  tone  of  impassioned  energy. 

"Then  I  will  give  it  to  yon  instantly,"  re- 
plied the  young  lady  with  a  gentle  smile,  ad- 
ding, as  she  presented  htm  with  one  pen,  whilst 
she  took  another  herself,  '-  you  sign  your  name 
to  that,  Frederic,  while  I  write  the  same  form 
over  again  here,  and  then  I  too  will  sign." 

The  young  man  obeyed,  while  bis  fair  com- 
panion set  about  copying  the  words  from  the 
paper  that  lay  before  him. 

"Let  us  make  no  mistake,"  said  she,  gaily; 
"I  must  copy  it  otactly,  word  for  word."  And 
so  saying,  sne  drew  the  paper  to  which  he  had 
afBxed  his  name  towards  her,  following  with  a 
finger  of  one  hand  the  words  WTitlen  there, 
while  she  carefnlly  copied  them  on  the  second 
paper  with  the  other.  She  was  within  a  word 
of  having  finished  her  duplicate,  when  she  sud- 
denly started,  exclaiming,  in  a  hurried  whisper, 
— '-For  Heaven's  sake,  just  open  the  door,  and 
see  if  that  is  my  mother !  if  it  is,  you  must 
lead  her  back  to  the  ilrawing*room,  and  say  you 
have  a  message  from  Ellens  or  your  mother, 
or  any  thing.   Only  take  her  awayl" 

Hiis  alanu  seemed  to  startle  the  lover  quite 
as  much  as  it  did  his  mistress,  and  he  flew  to 
the  door  without  losing  an  instant,  quite  deter- 
mined that  the  person  he  expected  to  see  on 
the  other  side  of  it  should  not  pass  him.  The 
passage  upon  which  the  breakfast-parlour  opened 
was  not  a  very  light  one,  and  the  young  squire 
very  prudently  stepped  forward  a  few  paces, 
that  there  inig*bt  be  no  fanhor  danger  of  asui^ 


prise.  But  be  had  tbe  pleasme  of  fiatiag  that 

the  anxious  ear  of  his  Wrotbcd  had  decoved 
her;  for  neither  Mrs.  Maxwell,  nor  aay  oae 
else,  was  near.  Having  inlly  satirted  hiaudf 
on  this  point,  he  returned,  out  to  his  iiihin 
s^urprise  found  the  breakfast-room  wiioamled, 
the  glass  door  to  the  garden  slaadtag  Mta, 
and  nothing  left  on  the  table  or  wrteiag-mli 
but  blank  paper. 

*'  What  a  silly  fool  to  get  into  sack  a  fm 
for  nothing!"  muttered  Frederic,  as  be  Im 
walked  through  the  opm  glass  door  into  tbe 
garden.  He  knew  the  premises  too  well  to  fed 
in  any  doubt  as  to  which  way  to  taro,  aBda^ 
cordingly  soon  found  biraaeif  before  moAa 
glass  door,  which  opened  iofo  the  drawing-nMW. 
And  here  he  discovered  the  runaway,  ber  co- 
lour a  little  heightened,  and  with  some  tnca 
of  hurry  and  confusion  on  her  counlenaacc. 

'*  Mercy  on  us !  Where  do  yoa  coaie  fitna, 
Mr.  Frederic?"  cried  Mrs.  Maxwell,  who  vu 
standing  at  the  window,  with  her  ana  nMB4 
her  daughter's  waist 

"Dear  mamma,  do  sit  down,"  said  tbe  yowfi 
ladv,  with  mat  apaearance  of  anxie^.  *'Yai 
will  certainly  eaten  cold  if  yov  nm  almt  ia 
the  garden  with  these  thin  shoes." 
"Not  aoch  a  silly  fool  neitberl"  thought  Ac 
ontw  man,  who  immediately  concluded  (bit 
Irs.  Maxwell  had  actually  made  her  appeanae* 
at  a  very  critical  moment  at  the  garoeft-door 
of  the  breakfa^^^oom.  He  could  however,  6ti 
no  possible  opportunity  for  asking  any  queatiMt 
concerning  the  fate  ofthe  papers,  hot  reasonably 
flattered  himself  that  the  motnerof  his  lady-lm 
had  made  no  untoward  discoveries,  becanieibo 
said  nothing,  and  looked  nothing,  in  the  leaM 
degree,  out  of  the  common  roaline  of  accutos* 
ed  civility.  He  stayed  a  good  while,  bowem, 
in  the  hope  of  getting  a  confidential  wordfrM 
Martha;  but  in  vain.  It  was  onite  evident  that 
she  was  exceedingly  afraid  ot  her  modwr;  M 
at  fenglh  he  look  bis  leave,  with  the  comiort- 
able  conviction  that  every  thing  bad  turned  Mt 
according  to  his  usual  good  Inck,  for  that  bt 
had  a  bride  afBanced,  and  nevcrthdess  was  still 
a  single  man.  As  to  the  accident  whi^  kW 
prevented  his  receiving  from  the  bands  of  ibe 
young  lady  the  p^r  which  he  had  seea  hm 
write,  it  never  occurred  to  him  that  it  coaU  le 
of  any  importance  whatever.  Bo  p«i^ctly  a- 
derstood  tnat  she  was  anxious  to  keep  the  Ban* 
secret,  and  admired  the  dexterity  with  wbid 
she  had  avoided  discovery.  Having  tbenfct* 
found,  or  made,  an  o|f  ortnnity  to  give  her  oH 
parting  look  of  inlelligeuce  behind  her  BMtber'i 
shoulder,  ho  departed,  more  perfectly  conriaced 
than  ever  that  he  was  one  of  the  hi^py  owitili 
with  whom  every  thing  prospers. 


Chaptek  XXUI. 

Jessie's  HEOiTATions  while  sitting  at  work— she  waits  upon  tjie  miss  lewises  with  tbe  mhu 

OF  HER  LABOURS— THEIR  RECEPTION  OF  HER-MR.  FREDERIC  DALTON  FLIRTS  WITS  MlS$aOR111U>t 
AND  FORGETS  ALL  HIS  VEXATIONS. 

The  Stale  of  mind  in  which  Jessie  Philips  ]  been  in  such  a  stale  as  to  enable  her  qsictly 
returned  to  her  home  was  terrible  enough,  but  and  rationally  to  comprehend  her  real  sitaatiM: 
it  would  have  been  more  terrible  atill  had  she  I  but  she  was,  in  fact,  incapable  of  doiig  dii* 
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The  short  and  perilotu  period  of  her  existence 
which  had  passed  since  she  ceased  to  be  a  child, 
and  to  bound  all  her  hopes  and  wishes  to  the 
being  accounted  the  cleverest  scholar  and  the 
best-beloved  girl  in  the  village-school,  had  been, 
from  first  to  last,  a  season  nf  ceaseless  and 
eTer'increasiiiff  delusion.  The  admiralion  of 
her  beauty,  wKich  had  caused  every  eye  to  look 
upon  her  as  aone  odier  of  ber  class  was  looked 
upon,  was  the  primal  cause  of  this:  and  the 
poetical  and  half-understood  studies  in  which  she 
snbseqncntlv  indulged  completed  it.  Even  the 
Kood  natnred  notice  of  the  ladies  who  employed 
her  made  no,  as  it  was.  partly  from  the  good 
opinion  produced  by  her  industry  and  modest 
demeanour,  and  partly  by  the  eralification  of 
looking  at  ber,  which  all' seemed  to  share,  con- 
tributed to  confirm  her  belief  that  she  was  not 
as  ether  girls  of  her  position,  but  marked  out 
by  nature  and  Providence  as  a  Pamela  sort  of 
exception.  Terrible,  therefore,  as  her  actual 
position  now  was,  nothing  which  she  had  as 
yet  suffered  had  come  home  to  her  heart  and 
understanding  in  the  naked  shape  of  truth.  She 
still  fancied  herself  a  heroine,  still  looked  for- 
ward, almost  without  a  shadow  of  doubt,  to 
being  some  day  the  mistress  of  the  Manor-house, 
the  adored  'wife  of  its  master,  and  (be  respected 
mother  of  his  children.  She  hoped  and  believed 
that  all  her  sufferings— and  they  were  really 
frightful— were  for  the  present  only,  and  that, 
if  she  endured  ihera  with  patience  and  courage, 
and  with  implicit  obedience  to  the  rules  and 
reflations  laid  down  for  her  by  Frederic,  every 
ttiing  would  be  well  in  the  end.  She  struggled 
velmnently,  therefore,  to  conquer  every  external 
symptom  of  agitation,  battled  with  every  thought, 
as  it  rose,  lhac  pointed  to  the  threatened  sus- 
pension of  intercourse  with  her  future  husband, 
and  determined  resolutely  to  keep  her  own 
secret  and  his  till  the  necessity  of  doing  so 
should  cease.  To  her  poor  lailing  mother's 
half-fretfol  inquiry  of  what  Hiss  Ellen  wanted, 
and  why  she  had  detained  her  so  long,  she 
answered  sli^tly,  that  it  was  nothing  of  very 
great  conseqiience,  and  that  they  had  been  in- 
fctmpted,  which  made  her  stay  longer.  This 
did  very  well  for  th^e  moment,  and  during  the 
whole  of  >hat  day  and  the  next  Jessie  worked 
hard  to  finish  a  set  of  shirts  for  Mr.  Lewis, 
that  had  been  rather  longer  on  hand  than  thoy 
ought  to  be;  but  Jessie  was  beginning  to  fear 
that  money  might  run  short.  Hitherto  she  had 
not  only  had  more  work  offered  to  her,  both 
at  home  and  abroad,  than  she  could  possibly 
get  through,  but  her  skill  and  unwearying  io- 
dutiT  had  nude  her  employment  seem  li^t; 
and  though  it  was  now  nearly  four  months  since 
her  mother  had  been  able  to  add  a  single  shiU 
ling  to  their  funds,  she  had  still  found  that,  if 
her  own  health  did  not  fail,  she  should  be  able 
to  manage  very  well.  But  of  late  her  health 
had  been  less  good,  and  her  spirits  less  buoyant. 
Her  work  would  often  fall  upon  her  lap,  while 
her  imagination  seemed  to  gain  all  the  activity 
which  her  fingers  lost,  and  she  would  sometimes 
sit  for  half  an  hour  together  without  doing  a 
attteh,  while  painting  to  herself,  with  the  most 
scrapuoiu  accuracy,  all  that  it  would  bo  neces- 
sary for  her  to  do  and  (o  say  when  she  should 


be  Mrs.  Daltou.  But  now  again  her  newly  form' 
ed  resolation  not  to  be  wanting  to  herself,  and 
in  no  way  to  increase  the  diiiiculties  through 
which  it  was  necessary  to  pass  before  she  could 
arrive  at  the  promised  goal  of  all  ber  hopes 
and  wishes,  gave  an  impulse  to  her  needle  which 
speedily  brought  her  long  job  to  a  condosion. 

The  work  was  completed  before  twelve  o'clock 
on  the  day  bat  one  following  her  interview 
with  Ellen,  and  having,  with  her  wonted  atten- 
tion, prepared  her  mother's  little  dinner,  and 
seen  her  eat  i^  her  fereridi  and  shaking  huds 
arranged  her  own  dress  with  cautions  careful- 
ness, and  she  set  off  for  the  dwelling  of  Mr. 
Lewis,  with  a  basket  containing  her  work. 
>Viihout  any  questions  asked,  she  was  shewn, 
as  usual,  into  uie  drawing-room,  where  the  two 
young  ladies  were  employed,  one  in  practising 
a  song  at  the  pianoforte,  and  the  other  in  pre- 
paring some  article  of  dress.  Both  ceased  their 
oecopatioiis  as  soon  as  Jessie  entered,  and  the 
younger  turned  herself  round  from  the  instru- 
ment, app&rently  to  look  at  her,  while  the  elder 
received  the  basket  from  the  hands  of  the  pale 
sfunpstress,  but  for  a  minute  or  two  not  a  word 
was  spoken  by  either.  There  was  something 
in  this  very  painfully  unlike  the  manner  in 
which  poor  Jessie  used  to  be  received  by  the 
good-humoured  sisters,  and  she  fancied  that  the 
delay  ot  the  work  had  offended  them. 

*'i  am  very  sorry.  Miss  Lewis,"  she  said, 
"  that  I  sboiUd  have  kept  your  papa  waiting.  1 
hope  it  was  no  inconvenience?' 

"No!  not  any  inconvenience  at  all,"  replied 
Mary  Lewis.  "Have  you  brought  the  bill  with 
you?"  she  inquired,  in  a  dry  tone,  that  shot 
tike  an  ice-bolt  through  the  heart  of  Jessie. 

It  was  locky  for  her  that  no  words  were 
necessary  in  reply,  for  she  could  hardly  have 
spoken  had  her  life  depended  on  her  doing  so 
;^e  drew  forth  from  her  pocket  the  little  paper 
on  which  she  had  written  down  the  account  of 
the  work  she  bad  done  since  their  last  settling, 
and  laid  it  silently  on  the  taUe  before  Miss 
Lewis.  The  yoaug  lady  in  like  manner  silently 
took  it  up,  and,  after  casting  a  glance  over  it 
drew  forth  her  purse,  and  liud  the  sam  of  one 
pound  five  shillmgs  and  sixpence  on  the  table. 
She  then  took  a  pen  frora  an  inkstand  which 
stood  near,  and  presented  it  to  Jessie,  at  the 
same  time  pladng  the  little  hill  before  her,  and 
saying.— 

"  1  wish  yon  to  write  '  reeehed*  upon  i(,  if 
yon  please.' 

Jessie  was  rather  proud  of  her  handwriting, 
and  not  without  reason,  for  she  had  contrived 
to  make  it  greatly  snperior  to  that  of  any  pei^ 
son  of  her  own  class  in  the  parish;  but  now 
her  hand  shook  so  violently  as  scarcely  to  per- 
mit her  forming  any  characters  at  all.  But  on 
this  no  observation  was  made;  the  young  lady 
seemed  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  acquittance, 
such  as  it  was,  and  nodded  her  head  in  token 
of  dismissal. 

Jessie  felt  as  if  she  must  have  fallen;  but  it 
was  only  for  a  moment.  The  recollection  that 
she  was  the  alBwced  wife  of  Mr.  Frederic  Dat- 
ton  renewed  and  sustained  her  courage.  She 
stretched  out  ber  hand  to  the  badt  of  a  chair 
which  stood  near,  to  support  the  limbs  wludi 
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she  sighed  (o  think  had  so  much  leas  strength 
than  her  mind,  and  then  said,  meekly,  hot  hy 
DO  means  very  hombly,— 

"if  yon  .have  any  work  to  be  done,  Hist 
Lewis,  I.shaU  be  very  haig^  to  nodertake  it." 

"I  MT8  no  work  whatever  to  be  done;  we 
have  neither  of  ns  any  thiiw,"  replied  Miss 
Lewis,  repeating  her  nod,  and  at  the  same  time 
nsnroing  her  occupatiott;  while  Lucy,  who  had 
never  before  failed  to  honour  her  pretty  fovonr^ 
Ite  with  a  little  village  gossip,  whenever  an 
opportunity  occnrred,  uttered  not  a  word,  and, 
perceiving  that  her  sister  thought  it  time  that 
the  interview  should  aid,  taraed  herself  round 
again  in  her  chair,  and  resumed  her  prActice  of 
"iKe  met,  'twat  in  a  crowd." 

A  cold  perspiration  broke  out  from  every 
pore  of  the  miserable  Jessie.  She  now.  felt 
that  her  condition  was  more  than  suspected,  — 
that  it  was  known,— and  that  all  that  was  now 
left  for  her  was  to  hide  herself  from  every  eye 
till  the  blessed  moment  should  arrive  when  she 
should  be  able  to  prove  to  all  the  world  that 
she  was  not  the  degraded  creature  they  bad 
believed  her  to  be.  But  with  all  this  reliance 
upon  the  future,  she  would  not  have  stood  for 
another  moment  in  the  presence  of  those  two 
young  ladies  if  a  hundred  golden  sovereigns 
had  been  oflfared  to  her  as  a  reward  for  doing  so. 

It  required  all  the  courage  that  the  nnforto- 
nato  gin's  most  foolish  faith  in  her  most  fiiith- 
less  lover  could  inspire  to  enable  her  to  bear 
up  against  this  first  ^' mark  of  the  world's  scorn" 
that  had,  as  yet,  been  pointed  at  her,  except, 
perhaps,  the  glances  of  Miss  Dalton's  maid, 
and  tliose  had  escaped  her  notice.  But  now 
the  case  was  plain;  the  Miss  Lewises  either 
knew,  or  guessed,  all  that  had  occnrred,  save 
and  except  the  solemn  promise  npon  which  she 
rested  as  upon  a  rock  of  adamant,  and  which, 
in  her  silly  heart,  poor  duld !  she  believed  to 
have  power  not  only  to  embellish  all  her  futorv 
years  wiA  wealth  and  hononr,  but  also  to  wipe 
out  and  obliterate  for  ever  all  that  the  envioas 
worid  might  conceive  to  be  diagracefiil  in  hw 
past  roodnct  This  fluctuation  between  what 
she  felt  to  be  the  very  lowest  depth  of  misery 
and  dMradation,  and  what  she  anticipated  as 
the  bluest  perfection  of  happiness  and  splen- 
dour, which  ner  lonely  musings  caused  her  to 
andergo,  at  times  almost  drove  her  mad,  and 
probably  would  have  done  so  quite,  bad  not 
the  daily  and  hourly  necessity  of  attending  upon 
her  sinking  mother  with  assumed  mmposnre, 
and  even  cheeHuhMss,  kept  the  vehemence  of 
her  tnagiitation  in  sahitary  subieetioB.  It  mi^t 
be,  too,  that  the  dread  of  losing  that  devoted 
■other,  which  now,  for  the  first  time,  a  newly 
sunraoned  medical  atteadant  told  her  was  but 
too  probable,  assisted  in  withdrawing  her  thoughts 
from  herself,  and  thw,  for  the  moment,  became 
a  salutary  sorrow.  The  new  apothecary  stated 
that  be  had  little  doubt  but  Uiai  she  had  receiv- 
ed some  internal  itgury  at  the  time  of  her  fall, 
lor  so  only  oouM  he  account  for  the  gradual 
wastias  awuy  of  lleah  and  stragtb^whidi  every 


passing  day  rendered  num  visible.  Bat  this 
fresh  sorrow,  tboogh  jit  might  have  uved  her 
reason,  wrung  her  heart,  and  poor  Jesue,  bet 
bloom  all  flown,  bw  bright  eye  dimmed,  aad 
her  light  bounding  st^  changed  far  a  mm- 
ment  precisely  the  reverse,  waa  an  ohPKt  ihM 
might  have  created  pity  in  an  ogre,  mt  tn- 
deric  Dalton,  "le  denrif  waa  not  such  an  om 
as  that.  He  pitied  nobody  in  the  world  til 
himself,  whom,  with  the  most  pnfect  sinceri^. 
he  considered  to  be  a  very  singulariy  ill-treitea 
young  genEleman,  inasmuch  as  his  detastaUe 
sistor  Ellen  had  driven  him  into  doing  what  hi 
began  to  think  was  an  exceedingly  fooush  thia^ 
by  frightening  him  out  of  his  wits  about  that 
tiresome  Jessw:  she  certainly  was,  with  htt 
simplicity,  her  love,  and  the  pertiMeity  of  htc 
confidence  in  the  inconceivable  absuroi^  thst 
he  meant  to  marry  her,  altogether  Ae  Mit 
troublesome  gjrl  that  ever  man  of  fiuhion  hsi 
to  do  with. 

It  was  thus  the  jrou^g  man's  thoughts  ni 
on,  whenever  he  gave  himself  tine  to  thiak  it 
all;  but,  in  truth,  this  was  but  scldol^  for, 
after  transacting  Uie  little  precantioAirv  abii 
that  has  been  related  above  with  the  fair  Hartki, 
be  became  more  than  ever  occupied  with  dw 
elder  Hiss  Mortimer,  throwing  the  little  AfUka 
Into  despair  thereby,  and  olwa  temfting  tha 
two  Miss  Lewises  to  wring  their  hair  iuteid 
of  curling  it. 

By  degrees,  however,  he  very  neariy  forni 
both  Ellen's  impertuient  behaviour,  its  tioaUs- 
some  cause,  and  its  dangerous  result,  for  of 
Jessie  he  neither  saw  nor  neard  any  thing;  ui 
he  comfortably  made  up  his  mind  to  bdien 
that  the  foolish  girl  had  at  last  found  out  ibtf 
it  would  be  wisest  to  make  the  best  of  a  M 
raattor,  as  others  had  dene  before  her,  to  okqr 
bis  orders,  and  keep  silent,  and  to  tnut  is 
chance  for  the  rest. 

As  to  Martha,  she  had  caught,  ihe  oU,  * 
violent  cold,  which  obliged  her  to  nfcw  all 
sorts  of  inviHtions:  and  as  she  was  alwa)rs  u  ha 
own  room  when  he  called,  she  oever,  of  eowx, 
had  anv  opportunity  of  giving  him  the  proaiM 
he  had  asked  for,  in  return  for  the  ens  ^ 
had  received.   But  Frederic  Oalton  was  ia  ■» 
degree  annoyed  at  this.   He  knew  thst  Mni 
Martha  could  not  bring  an  action  Msiait  hin 
for  breach  of  promise  f  ia  case  he  cmged  hii 
mind  on  the  subject)  without  GaptoinMaxvsfl'i 
being  privy  to  the  transaction;  and  the  ihiif 
voutb  felt  a  very  comfortable  convictisn  thit 
bis  old  acquaintance  would  disapprove  • 
proceeding  exceedingl}r.   With  the  yoaig  mj 
hersdf  it  was  imposaible  he  could  have  ssj 
difficulty,  for  he  could  alwavs  plead  as  acasf 
for  breaking  off  the  a&ir  her  own  bihre  ■* 
returning  the  plodge  he  had  givan.  Aad  4m, 
in  the  course  of  a  month  after  Lady  Mary  Ws)* 
land's  party,  the  awkward  catastrophe  sith* 
cloak-room  was  vwy  nearly  forgotia  bj  !■> 
hero  of  it,  and  every  thing  seemed  gMBg  *^ 
as  far  as  be  was  concerned,  precisely  as  if  m 
voxalMMM  amtrtUmp*  had  never  omnM> 
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Tbb  ilorm  whkk  h»d  so  nesrij  mtde  an  end 
of  the  persons  moat  prominenUy  engaged  in  our 
htitory,  which  dealt  anch  heavy  blows  on  the 
ancajtfile  interest  in  Ewlaud,  as  almost  to 
aaooat  to  national  calanitjr,  Jud  not  inBieted 
ncli  svarting  wonnds  as  ibose  ander  wbicli 
Fraaee  soffered.  She  had  been  for  months  pie- 
pirias  a  great  blow  against  Britain,  which  the 
vkiris  in  one  night  had  paralyzed.  And  as  this 
threatened  movement  was  known  to  all  Europe, 
its  defeat  was  bitterly  felt  by  the  sensitive  na* 
lioa  that  looked  on  it  so  h<^fnlly. 

Bat  still  they  coold  attribute  their  fail  are  to 
Ike  elcMits  in  Uuit  caM\  but  another  occurred 
«4uch  was  more  diiTicalt  to  support  with  pa- 
tMKe.  Admiral  Roqeefenille,  having  made  a 
jaaction  of  the  Brest  and  Rocbefort  squadrons, 
niled  np  the  BtMoA  channel  with  the  intention 
«  aakins  an  attack  bv  sea,  while  Saxe  should 
Hke  his  descent  by  land,  and,  having  ran  np 
cbumel  as  far  as  Dnngeness,  the  British  fleet 
Hve  in  sight,  bearing  down  upon  him.  The 
Umen  of  the  hour,  and  stale  of  wind  and 
Ii4e,  prevented  the  gallant  oM  Norris  from  at 
mce  closing  in  action  with  him,  and  Roque- 
naille  took  advantage  of  the  night  to  get  away 
>a  Ike  dark,  and  return  to  port,  while  Norris 
had  the  credit  of  clearing  tne  channel  of  the 
My  wilbovt  firing  a  shot 

Bat  the  oatreme  vi^lance  whidi  otw  fleet 
Md  cnisera  were  obliged  to  exercise  Ua  great 
BMiaaal  purposes  gave  facility  to  minor  adven* 
■nn,  who  dared  the  channel,  and  the  safety 
*uch  conid  not  be  obtained  by  the  guns  of  a 
nat-of-batlle  ship,  was  seenrea  by  the  insignl- 
Bnnce  of  a  fishing-boat.  Under  cover  of  such 
potection,  Kirwan  uid  O'Hara  reached  the 
of  France  in  safety,  in  a  few  days  after 
■Kir  rescue  in  London;  and  at  Gravelines 
J«Wd  Lynch,  who  was  deeply  engaged  in  the 
■"iwastoofOuriesEdwardfUidin  constant  conb- 
■■^cation  with  the  prince,  who  kept  quiet  at 
na  little  snot  under  the  name  of  the  Chevalier 
P»ida>.  2ti«  hopes  had  been  fearfully  dashed 
^ue  disasters  of  the  storm.  His  cause,  which 
'»<  kUberto  been  so  popular,  fdl  into  di»> 
'*POta;  for  that  great  element  of  popalarily— 
■"^Mtt— seemed  to  be  denied  to  him,  and  the 
^mnate  Stuart  was  blamed  for  all  the  fail- 
liome  few  faithful  and  untiring  friends 
MUl  thus  wiA  4a>pmto  fidnii^  to  li&  cusa. 


it 
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and  his  small  house  was  the  rendeivons  of 
these  devoted  adherrats,  where  the  prince  was 
still  cheered  by  their  hopefiUness,  and  assisted 
by  their  advice.  Of  the  latter  he  stood  much 
in  need;  for  the  chevalier  was  deplorably  de- 
ficient in  judgment,  and  allowed  trifles  to  at- 
tract or  annoy  Um  vAen  greirter  inteiesta  mwht 
have  been  expected  to  engross  Us  mind  atthat 
important  moment. 

Lynch  had  been  on  a  mission  to  Paris,  to 
make  interest  amongst  the  friends  of  the  prince 
in  the  capital,  and,  through  thnn,  to  endeavour 
to  influence  those  in  power  in  his  favour;  but 
he  found  the  cabinet  as  much  disgusted  with 
the  failure  of  their  last  grand  effort  as  the 
people  in  general,  and,  so  far  from  having  the 
interests  of  Charles  Edward  discnssed  in  coun- 
cil, their  best  wriffM  were  emyleved  to  send 
a  mfBeient  force  into  Flanders,  whidi  was  se- 
riously threatened  by  the  Dutch,  who  seized 
this  favourable  opportunity  to  join  England  in 
the  war  more  heartily  than  tbey  had  yet  co- 
operated. 

A  little  council  of  four  sat  in  the  small  honse 
of  the  Chevalier  at  Gravelines.  The  Prince 
himself.  Lord  Marshal,  Drammond  ofBochaldy, 
and  Lynch,  jost  arrived  from  Paris.  After  he 
had  laid  his  statement  of  how  matters  stood  in 
the  capital,  Drummond  asked  him  if  he  had 
seen  Marshal  Saxe. 

"Yes,"  said  Lynch. 
And  what  said  he!"  enquired  Charles ;  *'he 
seemed  to  be-  aH  heart  and  soni  in  the  cause." 

"  Yes,  sir,"  answered  Lynch,  "  as  he  wmdd 
be  hurt  and  soul  in  any  cause  that  promised 
daring  military  achievement  The  Marshal  is 
esseutially  a  soldier,  and  loves  war  for  wu-'s 
sake." 

**l  am  quite  of  Captain  Lynch's  opinion," 
said  Lord  Marshal. 

"Then  he,"  Mrs«ed  Charies,  does  not  seem 
to  care  abont  fallowing  np  Uw  e!^i4ion?" 

"His  attention  is  now  tamed  towards  the 
Low  Countries,  sir,  where  the  French  will 
soon  take  the  6eld  under  his  command—thM 
is,  if  the  Marshal's  health  permits  him  to  leave 
Paris;  for  he  is  reduced  to  a  state  of  great  ex* 
haustion,  and  when  he  allowed  me  the  honour 
of  an  audience,  he  was  in  bed." 

"His  debaackeries,  I  supnosn,  have  reduced 
him  to  ao  helpless  a  tkH^'^  said  Lord  MarshaL 
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'  Tis  a  pity  so  great  a  man  should  be  such  a 
slave  to  pleasure. 

"Tnsh!"  exclaimed  Charles.  "What  were 
life  without  pleasure?  I  vow  to  heaven  I  would 
rather  be  on  a  sick  bed  in  Paris,  than  stock 
up  in  a  vile  corner  like  this,  where  one  earth- 
ly enjoyment  is  not  to  be  had— 1  am  ennuy^ 
to  death.  I  have  neither  hunting  nor  shootiog, 
— I  have  not  had  a  gnu  in  my  hand  for  two 
months." 

This  was  said  with  a  petulance  and  levity 
that  was  shocking  to  the  devoted  men  who 
heard  it;  and  glances  were  exchanged  among  his 
followers,  that,  if  Charles  could  have  read  tneir 
eyes,  should  have  made  him  blush. 

"Tis  very  hard  the  king  refuses  to  see  me," 
continued  the  Chevalier,  in  the  same  tone  of 
complaint;  "if  he  would  even  oNmit  me  to 
resioe  in  Paris— the  Duke  de  Richeliea  pro- 
mised to  intercede  for  me  in  this  particolar^ — 
did  Ton  see  Aim?'* 

**l  did,  sir."  said  Lynch. 

"Well?" 

"He  strongly  recommends  a  continoanoe  of 
quiet  residence  here  for  some  time." 

"Plague  take  it!"  cried  Charles.  "The deuce 
a  thing  there  is  to  do  here  but  buy  fish." 

"  Is  there  not  such  a  tbin^  as  mendmg  our 
nett  ? "  said  Lord  Marshal,  pithily. 

"Pshaw!"  said  Charles,  pettishly^  "my  pa- 
tience is  worn  out." 

"  I  think  we  shall  not  have  so  long  to  wait 
before  we  see  cleariy,  one  way  or  the  other," 
said  Drummond.  "Much  depends  on  Uiis  cam- 
paign. Let  the  arms  of  France  be  successful 
again,  and  oar  cause  prospers  beyond  a  doubt. 

victory  remove  tlw  remembrance  of  recent 
disasters,  and  they  will  be  ready  to  back  your 
cause  again,  sir." 

'*  I  agree  with  you,  Bocbaldy,"  said  Lord 
Marshal. 

"And  even  then,"  said  Lynch,  "though  the 
French  govenunmt  should  not  give  all  the  aid 
your  highness  may  reasonably  expect,  still  their 
success  makes  your  success.  You  remember, 
str>  the  Irish  merebant  at  Bonrdeanx,  of  whom 
I  spoke;  he  is  ready  to  advance  money,  and 
If  we  watch  the  moment  of  England's  defeated 
arms  abroad,  a  well-arraiiged  descent  on  the 
shores  of  Scotland  and  fieland  at  that  time 
must  be  snccessfal." 

"You  always  tell  me  I  may  d^end  on 
Ireland." 

'■Sir,  she  has  been  always  faithful  to  the 
cause  of  yonr  royal  house,  and  is  so  still." 


"  And  all  Scotland  would  die  for  yoa,"  uil 
Drummond. 

"So  be  not  impatient,  my  prince,"  added 
Lord  Marshal.  "Await  the  resoU  of  tUs  cas- 

paign'* 

"Then  I  will  ioin  the  army,"  cried  Charies 
Edward,  "and  share  in  the  campaign  nysdf: 
for  I  most  have  something  to  do. 

"  Oh,  my  prince !"  e.\claimed  Lord  Marshal, 
reddening  to  the  forehead  with  shame  for  bis 
master's  folly,  "  think  not  ol  so  rash  a  slef  ■ 
Consider,  sir,  your  position.  For  God's  sale 
think  not  of  raising  your  arm  in  battle  on  tke 
side  of  a  foreign  power,  against  the  people 
over  whom  you  seeK  to  rule!" 

"It  seems  I  am  never  right,"  said  Cluries, 
peevishly;  seeming  quite  insensible  lotheaoUe 
rebuke  his  faithful  servant  gave  him,  and,  nsia; 
suddenly,  be  left  the  room. 

He  retired  to  his  own  chunher,  and  em|d«T«J 
the  remainder  of  dut  day  in  writing  to  bit 
father  bitter  abase  of  the  devoted  and  hi^ 
minded  exile  who  sooght  to  direct  his  folk. 
And  the  men  who  had  abandoned  bone  tiA 
country,  and  were  ready  to  sacrifice  their  Km 
for  him,  were  the  objects  of  this  uagratefil 
triiflcr's  anger,  because  his  homonr  was  tkwarttd 
by  their  good  sense.  He  also  wrote  to  Pvii. 
to  obtain  permission  to  join  Louis's  amy  ■> 
Flanders;  but  the  king  felt,  as  Lord  Marsbd 
did,  the  indecency  of  socb  a  proceedia;,  u4 
positively  forbade  his  presence. 

Lynch,  after  the  prinice  retired,  bad  mm 
farther  conference  with  Lord  Marshal  aa^ 
Bochaldy,  who  were  much  better  able  to  coe- 
cert  measures  for  their  master's  good  it  bit 
absence:  and  when  the  future  chances  in  fan« 
of  the  Stuart  cause  were  canvassed  by  the  ibne 
adherents.  tiH  no  topic  was  left  untoockei 
Lynch  bade  them  farewell,  as  he  was  goia;  m 
jo'in  Dillon's  regiment— so  called  after  iB  j» 
lant  colonel,  than  m'bom  a  more  devoted  adbmrt 
of  the  Stuarts  did  not  exist.  Repairt^  to  bi> 
own  lodgings,  he  rejoined  Kirwu  and  O'Hm 
the  latter  bearing  a  comnussion  in  the  Irin 
Brigade,  the  former  about  to  join,  less 
with  the  love  of  arms  than  of  Lynch  •  m 
daughter:  for  it  is  more  than  probable  dttiu 
be  near  Ellen  was  one  of  the  objects,  if 
the  principal,  which  made  Kirwan  quit  l'^"' 
For  the  present,  howe\'er,  be  was  not  likw 
to  see  her;  for,  as  the  army  was  about  to  wt 
the  field,  it  was  now  concentrating  on  tfM  fros- 
tier, and  the  following  day  Lynch  and  Ui  M* 
countrymen  set  out  for  Douay. 


COAITER  XIV. 


It  was  a  beaatifiil  morning  in  spring,  when 
the  active  inhabitants  of  two  neighbouring  vil- 
lages in  the  province  of  Hainan,  adjoining 
French  Flanders,  badjnst6nished  tlwir  morning 
meal,  and  were  going  oat  again  to  the  fields,  to 
continue  the  heathfhl  industry  with  which  the 
moming  opened,  when  the  blast  of  a  trumpet 
attracted  their  attention,  and  the  peaceful  pea- 
sants were  startled  at  thesooDd;  for  who  could 
live  in  that  province  and  not  know  that  any 
day  might  brmg  the  horrors  of  war  to  their  deer. 


and,  though  the  little  viDages  of  Foatenot  as' 
Anloine  had  hitherto  escaped  that  pereHiw 
scourge  of  the  Lower  Countries,  the  f^^^ 
heart  of  every  inhabitant  foreboded  that  we 
hour  was  come  at  last:  and  the  ha|^ 
lets  which  hitherto  had  known  no  greater  h- 
citement  than  a  wedding-feast  or  a 
was  about  to  have  a  burial-service  celebitw 
on  a  large  scale.  The  implenmits  of  IntssM*^ 


vfaich  had  been  cheerlblly  fluug  «*v 
shoulders  of  atardy  n«i  as  Aey  went 
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wm  sa4de«lr  cut  dowawards  again,  and  the 
listeners  to  the  irampet  leant  thouchtfuily  on 
ntada  uid  hoe,  as  they  caught  tho  first  ghmpse 
M  Uw  party  iHience  me  warlike  warning  pro- 
ceeded, ana  some  sqoadrons  of  French  horse 
were  seen  approachifig-  Women  and  children 
now  crowded  the  village  streets,  as  tho  ca- 
valry ride  in  and  dismount,  and  appropriate 
honsea  and  stables  to  their  nse,  as  ihey  are 
billeted  by  the  proper  ofiicer,— and  when  houses 
and  stables  can  hold  do  more,  ihe  horses  are 
picketed  and  the  men  bivouac.  When  all  is, 
so  far,  settled,  the  peasants  go  to  work,  but 
tber  cannot  work  with  that  heart*free  spirit 
which  makes  toil  pleasing,  The  demon  ol'  war 

"Cuts  bla  aliadow  Iwrore," 
and  dl  is  da^ened  beneath  it.  The  women  in 
the  villages  are  busy  with  ordinary  cares  {  they 
ar«  freparii^  "sops  for  Cerberus,"  and  hope 
to  soAen  the  hearts  of  the  men  of  war  by 
roasting  and  boiling.  So  far,  so  well.  But,  in 
aaotber  hour,  the  engineers  arrive,  and,  shortly 
after,  a  group  of  officers  of  the  higher  rank 
gjdlop  into  Uw  town,— rapid  orders  are  given, 
and  the  olBcers  depart  swifUy,  u  they  came, 
and  then  a  terrible  work  of  destruction  com- 
Mences.  Whole  families  are  tnrned  out  of 
their  bouses;  ihe  engineers  set  to  work,  the 
rafters  of  the  cottages  are  sawn  through— in 
tnmhles  roof  aticr  ruuf,  aud  each  house  is  made 
the  platform  for  a  piece  of  arliilery.  Yes,  the 
Muoke  of  the  happy  hearth  that  curled  iu  the 
golden  mist  of  evening,  and  invited  the  weary 
ttnveller  from  afar,  was  to  bo  replaced  by  the 
repellant  vapour  of  the  cannon's  mouth. 
'The  war  cloudn  ntlUnff,  dun. 
Where  fnrious  rrank  and  Dery  Han 
Shoot  In  the  ulthnrou  eaiiopy.' 
The  hospitable  village  that  afforded  welcome 
and  healthful  fare,  and  wholesome  slumber  to 
the  wayfhrer,  was  preparing  to  burl  destruction 
on  all  who  should  approach  it.  The  homes 
that  heard  the  first  fond  whispers  of  bride  and 
bridegroom,  and  the  after  holier  blessings  of 
fathers  and  mothers  on  their  children,  were 
BOon  to  hear  Uie  roar  of  cannon  thundering 
above  their  rains. 

When  this  work  of  destruction  began,  Ihe 
men  ran  back  from  Ihe  fields,  while  the  wo- 
men  and  children  stood  in  the  streets  into 
which  they  were  turned,  and  looked  on^some 
with  bomr,  others  with  the  clamour  that  be. 
mvcaent  will  produce  in  the  most  naliciit. 
Here  was  a  woman,  in  silent  despair,  looking 
on  at  her  dwelling  tumbling  into  rubbish, — 
there  was  some  youthful  girl,  struggling  with 
•  swarthy  pioneer,  endeavouring  to  slay  the 
HjH-aised  axe,  about  to  fell  some  favourite  tree. 
The  men,  returning  breathless  from  the  field, 
add  to  the  damour  in  a  different  fashion;  but 
enraes  or  prayers  are  alike  unavailing,— the 
vrorit  »{  destruction  goes  on. 

F«f  apart,  sitting  by  the  road  side,  was  a 
WMUn,  whose  tears  fell  fast,  as  she  held  her 
bitby  to  her  bosom,— the  fountains  of  life  and 
•f  sorrow  were  both  flowing.  The  unconscious 
bld>T  smiled  ever  and  anon,  and  looked  up  with 
its  Bright  eyes  at  the  weeping  mother,  while 
an  elder  child,  who  could  just  lisp  its  thoughts, 
was  crying  bitterly  as  she  told  her  litile  grief 
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—  that  the  soldiers  had  trampled  down  all  the 
pretty  flowers  in  the  garden.  An  of&cer  ap- 
proached Ibis  group,  and  attempted  words  of 
consolation.  It  wu  Lynch;  for  the  advanced 
cavalry  of  France  was  a  portion  of  the  Irish 
Brigade. 

'■  Do  not  cry  so  bitterly,"  said  Lynch,  to  the 
weeping  woman. 

The  woman  only  answered  with  her  sobs. 

"  Do  you  not  see  the  other  villagers  are 
getting  away  their  furniture  and  making  the 
best  they  can  of  it? '' 

The  woman  looked  up  gently  through  her 
tears}  for,  though  she  could  gather  no  com- 
fort from  his  words,  there  was  charity  in  the 
sound  of  hiscuicc,  andcven  fA(i/lo  the  wretched, 
is  something. 

*''Yoo  would,  find  relief  in  going  to  help 
your  husband." 

"1  have  no  husband  to  help,"  said  the 
woman. 

"What!  a  widow exclaimed  Lynch. 

"No,  thank  OodI"  replied  the  woman.  "But 
my  husband  is  not  here,— Pierrot  is  gone  some 
miles  away  (o  see  his  mother,  who  is  dyinj;. 
and  [  don  t  know  what  lo  do.  I  think  less  of 
the  destruction  of  our  lionsc  and  the  loss  of 
all,  tlian  the  thought  of  what  poor  Pierrot  will 
think,  when  he  conies  back,  and  sees  his  house, 
in  ruins,  and  won't  know  what  has  become  of 
his  wile  and  c1iil>lren.  Oh,  if  Pierrot  were 
only  here  1  woiJdn'l  mind  it;  hot  what  shall 
I  do  all  alone?'' 

"Show  me  which  is  your  house,"  s,-iid  Lynch, 
touched  by  the  woman's  agony,  "and  pcrhajis 
1  may  bo  able  to  preserve  it." 

"Vou  can't,"  replied  the  woman,  sadiv: 
''thereit  is!"  addedshc,  ther«— there,  where 
Ihcy  are  drag<;ing  up  the  cannon  now." 

-T>vas  irae:  the  artillery  had  arrived,  and 
they  were  mounting  the  guns  on  the  ruins  of 
the  houses.  A  dragoon  rode  up  and  handed  a 
Dole  to  Lynch,  saying,  as  he  made  his  salute, 
'•From  Colonel  'Dillon,  sir."  Lynch,  after 
glancing  at  the  brief  contents  of  the  missive, 
tnrned  his  eyes  towards  the  weeping  woman, 
with  much  sadness  and  uitv  in  their  expres- 
sion; he  looked  as  Ihongli  he  wished  to  speak, 
but,  feeling  he  could  give  her  no  comfort  by 
his  words,  he  hutily  told  the  dragoon  to  lead 
him  to  Colonel  Dillon,  and  gallopeil  from  the 
spot,  heartily  wishing  he  had  escaped  the  scene 
of  suffering  he  had  witnessed,  lie  soon  reached 
a  rising  knoll,  where  Colonel  Dillon  and  some 
other  chiefs  were  issuing  orders  to  numerous 
officers,  who,  arriving  and  departing  in  rapid 
succession,  were  scouring  over  the  broken 
ground  that  lay  between  the  villages  of  Fon- 
tenoi  and  Antoinc  and  ihc  wood  of  Barn  on 
the  opposite  side  of  Ihe  narrow  little  valley, 
directing  the  operations  that  were  going  for- 
ward with  speed  and  energy  across  the  en- 
tire line  of  this  point  of  delence.  Spade  and 
mattock  were  bnsily  plied  in  thousands  of 
bands,  and  deep  trenches  were  cut  across  tho 
pass,  and  trees  felled  and  made  ready  barri- 
cades, behind  which  cannon  was  judiciously 
placed,  to  sweep,  with  cross  fires,  the  inter- 
mediate points  where  an  enemy  might  dare  to 
force  a  passage.  Thus  went  on  Ihe  day:  every 
it  
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hoar  making  the  approach  to  the  bridge  of 
Calonne  more  terrible ;  and  there  were  the  en- 
gineers constructing  a  tele  da  ponl  which  soon 
bristled  with  cannon,  and  gave  the  French 
complete  command  of  the  passage  of  the 
Scheldt;  forSaxe  chose  to  fight  with  the  nver 
in  his  rear,  thus  giving  himself  the  means  ol 
throwing  the  river  between  bimand  the  enemy, 
in  case  the  day  should  go  against  him,  and 
hence  the  powerful  work  constructed  to  hold 
the  bridge,  which  afforded  retreat,  if  retreat 
■were  needod.  And  now  the  gentle  slopes  which 
rise  from  the  banks  of  the  'lazy  Scheldt,  be- 
gan to  show  upon  their  crests  battalioii  after 
battaliou  crowning  the  heights  and  raakmg  a 
brave  array  of  the  French  force;  and  soon  the 
hill  sides,  whitening  with  their  tents  as  though 
a  sudden  fell  of  snow  bad  uken  place,  show 
that  the  army  of  Louis  is  encamped.  Lre  long 
a  burst  of  trumpets  and  saluUug  cannon  is 
heard  one  universal  shout  arises  where  the 
lilied  banners  float: -these  sounds  announce 
the  arrival  of  the  King  and  the  Dauphin,  the 
chivalry  of  France  is  to  fight  under  the  eves 
of  their  monarch  and  iheir  prince,  and  all  is 

enthusiasm.  .  ,  o,j         ■  i 

"Where  is  the  gallant  Marshal?  ffliqaireu 
the  King,  as  he  missed  the  presence  of  Saxe, 
in  the  crowd  of  chiefs  who  surrounded  him. 

"Sire,"  said  the  Count  D'Argenson,  "the 
Marshal  is  so  reduced  by  siclcness,  that  the 
fatigue  of  superintending  the  preparations  of 
to-day  have  obliged  him  to  retire  to  res*- 

*'What  tnimpets  are  those?  '  said  the  King, 
as  he  caught  the  distant  sound  of  the  warlike 
blast  comins  from  afar.  n'A.„-.„ 
"Those  of  the  enemy,  Sire,  said  1>  Argen- 
son  looking  across  the  Scheldt,  and  beholding 
the'disiant  columns  of  the  English  advancing. 

"They  are  welcome,"  answered  the  Jung; 
«  we  shall  measure  our  strength  to-morrow. 

But  the  English  seemed  not  inclined  to  wait 
for  the  morrow,  for  a  smart  fire  opened  on 
their  side,  the  French  outposts  were  driven  m, 
and  the  Marshal  de  Noailtes  paid  a  tribute  to 
the  ready  gallantry  which  the  English  always 
exhibit  to  join  battle.  And  now,  not  content 
with  driving  in  the  outposts,  and  taking  up 
their  position,  they  even  cnmmeiiced  a  can- 
nonade  against  the  French  lines,  although  the 
evening  began  to  close;  and  it  was  deemed 
advisable  to  consult  Saxe  on  the  subject.  The 
Marshal  was  no  way  disturbed  by  the  news. 
"Let  them  fire  away,"  he  said-" the  Duke  of 
CumberUnd  is  young  and  precipitate :  he  biles 
against  a  file;  he  little  knows  what  I  have  pre- 
pared for  him;  he  has  no  time  this  evening  to 
force  a  single  point,  and  must  wait  till  tomor- 
row to  find  out  the  trap  into  which  he  is 
running  his  head.— So  never  mind  this  demon- 
stration to-night- they  will  soon  stop. 

The  event  proved  the  truth  of  baxo  s^^ns. 
The  cannonade  soon  ceased,  and  the  Duke  of 
Cumberland  called  a  council  of  war.  He  held 
the  chief  command,  though  the  Pnnce  de  Wald- 
eck  had  some  share  of  authority  at  the  head 
of  hU  Dutch  troops,  and  burned  for  military 

S-ory  which  had  been  so  brilliantly  won  by 
e  English  prince  at  Dettingen ;  but  the  a.^ 
dour  of  these  two  yooag  men  wm  held  in 


check  by  the  old  Munhal  Komigsec,  wkt  cm- 
manded  the  Aaslriaiis,  nnd  was  «ntniled  by 
the  States-Gf>neral  for  the  very  pupose  «f 
overruling  the  teowrity  of  Ae  fiery  ynng 

princes. 

On  the  English  side  the  arrangnuents  wm 
soon  made.  On  the  left,  the  Prince  de  Waldeck 

Eromised  to  seize  Antoine.  The  Ihike  of  Cbb- 
erland  undertook  all  the  rest  with  his  Btitiik 
and  Hanoverians. 

In  the  French  camp  all  was  gaiety.  The 
king  held  a  banquet  in  his  pavilion.  sniromM 
by  his  chiefs— he  was  never  known  to  be 
more  lively;  the  discourse  ran  on  battles  aal 
feats  of  arras,  and  Louis  remarked,  thit  ance 
the  figbt  of  Pnictiers  no  king  of  France 
his  son  had  been  together  present  in  battle. 
The  remembrance  of  a  fight  so  fatal  ta  the 
French  chivalry  was  looked  upon  as  an  eril 
omen  b^  many,  and  rather  darkened  the  lol 
of  the  festive  evening. 

On  retiring  to  his  quarters  Dillon  netLyich, 
who,  at  bis  colonel's  request,  was  availiig 
him.  Unusual  gloom  sat  on  Dillon's  toiw:  he 
grasped  Lunch's  hand  with  fimronr  ai  he  taU 
him  he  wished  some  parting  words  with  Ua 
before  the  morrow's  fight,  as  he  knew  ikM 
fight  would  be  fatal  to  him.  and,  he  feaiei 
disastrous  to  the  cause  they  both  loved. 

Lvnch  endeavoured  to  dispel  such  gloMiy 
foreltodings. 

"  1  fear  they  are  too  true,"  replied  Dilloa.- 
"Only  chink  of  a  French  king,  oy  way  of  in- 
spiring his  soldiers,  refreshing  their  memofies 
with  Poictiers  on  the  eve  of  a  battle !  ** 

"'Twas  less  felicitous  than  Frenchmen  ge- 
nerally are  in  their  allusions,  certainly,"  ui^ 
Lynch;— "but  what  of  that?" 

"Let  it  pass,"  returned  Dillon;  "but  for 
myself  1  feel— I  jbioir  I  am  to  die  to-morrow, 
and  would  bid  you,  my  staunch  friend  uA 
faithful  adherent  to  the  Stuart  cause,  farewelL 
and  request  you  to  bear  to  the  prince 
dying  wishes  for  his  pros^rity,  and  the  as- 
surance of  my  fidelity  to  him  tn  the  death,  for 
1  shall  fall  to-morrow  in  making  my  best  chi^ 
for  the  regaining  of'bis  crown."* 

"My  colonel — .my  friend!"  exclaimed  Lyatk 
—"why  this—" 

''Say  no  more,  my  dear  Lynch/'  said  D3- 
lon— ''^uch.  vresentimenis  as  mine  are  alwavs 
fulfilled.  I  shall  fall-hnt  it  wilt  be  at  tbebeai^ 
of  my  gallant  regiment,  and  Ipropketf  it  sMl 
be  a  charge  that  England  will  l<mg  tme^t 


«  Tbongb  the  gaining  of  a  battle  I*  na*"" 
could  not  immediately  replace  tbe  SMarlx 
throne  of  Kiiglsnd,  bIIII  every  sttccesa  afiMM' 
land  waa  looked  upon  by  tbe  exiled  Iriik  aa 
voarablo  to  tiioir  eause;  and  the  brigaded  IiM  K 
tbeir  gftUant  aid  to  rranee  were  net  aetaalcd  V 
levA  far  tbe  rreneb,  bnt  by  a  Mkn  to  flnrMT** 
Stuarts,  vrhom  tiny  regarded  as  the  legHHtft 
race  of  their  aovtireignt;  an4,  tfeougb  Igbtlaf 
Uie  banners  of  Lonla,  It  was  Ibe  fitHits  f*r  OtH 
own  exiled  king,  and  tbeir  owrn  pewecat**  W* 
that  inspired  them,  and  wketted  their  cooiafi  ' 
It  mnst  be  owned  not  unuaturally  —  agai«< 
■ngUsb  of  that  day. 
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ud  make  the  wise  regret  the  cmel  laws  that 
Make  IrishDieo  exiles  and  eaemies."* 

The  friends  then  parted  with  a  "  Good  night" 
and  "God  bless  you,"  and  Dillon  offered  up  bis 
ioul  devoutly  to  God  before  he  slept;  for  be 
felt  his  next  sleep  woold  be  that  of  death. 

Night  and  slumber  dow  wrapped  the  two 
camps  in  darkness  and  in  silence,  save  the  pale 
glimmer  of  the  stars,  or  the  faint  ripple  of  the 
river  which  reflected  their  light.  But  this  re- 
pose was  of  short  duration:  drum  and  trumpet 
startled  the  (|aiet  dawn,  and  the  first  rays  of 
sunrise  glittered  on  the  ready  arms  of  ^oth  the 
powers. 

The  king  of  France  was  one  of  the  first  to 
rise  in  the  camp,  and  Count  D'Argenson  sending 
to  Marshal  Saxe  for  his  last  orders,  the  Marshal 
replied  that  all  was  ready  lor  his  m^esty  to 
enter  the  field.  The  Kiug  and  Dauphin,  each 
followed  by  their  splendid  suites,  wound  down 
tbe  slope,  crossed  the  bridge,  and  entered  on 
the  field  of  battle,  of  which,  to  obtain  a  better 
view,  many  of  tbe  followers  of  tbe  court  climbed 
into  trees  to  feast  their  Parisian  eyes  with 
sLnghter. 

Sue  was  in  sach  a  sute  of  exhaustioD,  that 
be  was  obliged  to  be  carried  through  the  ranks 
in  a  Utter  nude  of  osier,  to  give  his  final  or- 
ders, and  the  soldiers,  looking  with  fond  ad- 
miration on  their  glory-loving  General,  who 
aaade  a  sick  couch  serve  for  a  war  chariot, 
hailed  his  presence  with  applaudidg  shouts. 
Around  bim  rode  a  brilliant  staff,  and,  as  he 
had  completed  bis  arrangements,  be  pointed 
towards  the  enemy  as  various  generals  and 
commanders  departed  for  their  respective  posts. 
I  and  said,  "  Gentlemen,  I  have  but  prepared  for 
I    yon  the  road  to  victory— alas !  I  cannot  lead 

SON  myself,  but  yon  need  not  the  guidance, 
ione  know  better  how  to  follow  tbe  road  to 
glonfl" 

The  English  guns  open  as  he  speaks,  and 
Ae  generals  ride  to  their  respective  posts.  The 
Count  de  la  Mark  gallops  to  Antoiiie  where 
be  is  received  by  the  brave  Piedmoatese  with 
cheers.  Tbe  Marshal  de  Noailles  embraces  his 
nephew,  the  Duke  de  Grammont,  ere  he  de- 
parts for  his  post;  but  be  quits  tbe  embrace 
of  his  uncle  for  the  embrace  of  death;  he 
is  ^ruck  by  a  cannon-shot,  the  first  victim 
of  that  sangnioary  day.  The  old  man  hides 
his  face  to  ms  hands,  but  tbe  soldier  triumphs 
over  tbe  mortal,  and,  dashing  a  tear  from 
lus  eye,  be  bows  to  Saxe  and  cries,  "  I  will 
take  his  place,  Count.  Let  Fontenoi  and 
venceance  be  mine!"  The  Marshal  puts  spurs 
to  his  charger  and  rashes  to  the  defence 
of  Fontenoi,  on  which  tbe  English  and  Ha- 
noverians make  a  joint  attack;  ihe  slaughter 
is  terrific,  never  was  seen  a  fire  so  rapid  and 
so  terrible;  the  valour  of  the  assailants  is  only 
to  be  equalled  by  the  bravwy  of  Ihe  defen- 
ders ;  bnt  the  village  is  one  blaze  of  fire, 
Bwee^ng  destonetion  on  all  who  dare  approach. 
No  uving  thing  exists  before  it— the  English 

O  G«ors0  the  Second,  on  bearinc  of  tbe  terrible 
•Bd  toiauphant  charge  or  the  Irish  Brigade  at  Fon- 
tenoi, atlered  thene  memorable  words:  "Carte  on 
Uc  Uiw  that  dtpHve  me  cf  raeft  sotdiert," 


retire,  tbe  French  shoot  in  trinmiA,  the  tannt- 
iug  sound  stilus  the  brave  Britous,  and  again 
they  assault  the  village.  So  rapid  has  been 
the  French  fire  that  the  ammunition  is  nearly 
exhausted:  aid-dr-eamp  after  aid-de-camp  is 
despatdied  for  a  fresh  supply— it  does  not  ar- 
rive—the English  continue  the  assault,  eveiy 
ball  in  Fontenoi  is  exhausted ;  but  they  still 
have  powder  ''Let  them  fire  wiib  powder 
only,  then!"  cried  the  brave  old  Marshal;  "we 
must  keep  up  the  appearance  of  defence  at 
least."  On,  press  the  English -Fontenoi  is  al- 
most theirs,  when  a  fresh  supply  of  ammani- 
lion  arrives;  the  fire  is  no  longer  a  mockery, 
and  the  English  are  moved '  down— they  are 
too  much  weakened  to  hope  for  success— they 
retire  till  a  reinforcement  arrives. 

The  Duke  of  CombeHand  in  the  centre  passes 
through  the  village  of  Vezon  under  a  tremen- 
dous cannonade,  and.  though  not  more  than 
fifteen  or  twenty  men  can  march  abreast,  still, 
undauntedly,  they  press  through  the  fire  and 
file  off  to  the  left,  forming  line  with  the  cool 
precision  of  a  parade,  while  the  iron  shower 
makes  wide  gaps  in  their  ranks  which  are  in- 
stantly filled  up,  and  rapidly  a  column  of  un- 
daunted British  infantry  forms  and  advances 
across  Ihe  broken  ground  of  the  centre;  they 
are  suddenly  checked— the  ground  is  escarpS— 
an  enormous  trench  is  before  them  Old  Koe- 
nigsec  whispers  the  Duke,  he  dreaded  his  attack 
was  rash,  and  that  he  told  him  so.  The  Duke 
makes  no  answer,  but,  rushins  to  the  front, 
exhorts  the  men  to  remember  Dettiogen,  and, 
dashing  through  the  trench  himself,  he  leads 
his  gallant  guards  forward,  who  drag  with  their 
own  nervous  arms  six  guns  across  the  trench, 
and  again  move  forward  at  the  command  of  the 
Duke. 

Four  battalions  of  the  French  guards  now  con- 
front them,  and  the  picked  infantry  of  both  ar- 
mies prepare  for  deadly  conflict.  The  Scotch 
guards  under  Campbell  and  Albemarle,  the  Eng- 
lish under  Churchill— a  descendant  of  tbe  great 
MarlboroQgh.  When  &{iy  paces  interpose  be- 
tween the  combatants,  the  English  officers  ad- 
vance, and,  with  a  courtly  air,  take  off  their 
hats  and  salute  the  French  guard.  The  Count 
de  Chabanes,  the  Dake  de  Biron^  and  all  the 
French  officers  return  the  salute.  Such  were 
the  chivalrous  customs  of  that  time,  that  even 
an  invitation  to  fire  was  made,  which  seems 
absurd  in  these  more  matter-of-fact  days,  when 
"  Up,  Guards,  and  at'em  "  was  the  pith^  and  un- 
ceremonious phrase  of  Waterloo;  but,  m  the  po- 
lished day  01  Fontenoi,  the  gallant  Lord  Charles 
Hay  exclaims,  "Gentlemen  of  the  French  guards, 
fire!" 

Tbe  gentlemen  of  the  French  guard  would 
have  been  shocked  to  do  anything  so  rude,  and 
Count  d'Auteroche  replies,  *'Fire  yoarselves, 
nrntleoien  —  Ifte  Frmch  guard  never  fire 
firat!"  — 

The  English  take  them  at  dieir  word,  and 
when  they  did  once  set  about  it,  they  certainly 
fired  in  good  earnest,  for  nearly  tbe  whole  fh>Dt 
rank  of  the  French  guard  fell.  The  incredible 
number  of  380  killeo  and  485  wounded  was  the 
result  of  that  first  volley,  to  say  nothing  of  of- 
ficers, neariy  all  oi  whom  bit  Uie  dust;  indeed 
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Fontenoi  presents  a  more  fearful  list  of  leaders 
killed  than  any  other  nclion  on  record;  such 
was  the  heroism  on  both  sides  vilh  which  the 
men  were  ted  to  assault,  or  inspired  to  resistance. 

The  second  rank,  appalled  by  (he  utter  anni- 
hilation of  the  first,  look  back  forsupport;  they 
see  the  cavalry  300  toiscs  behind  tnem,  they 
waver,  but  throw  in  their  fire:  it  is  fearfully 
retaroed  by  the  English,  and  when  Lottauxand 
O'Aubeterre  at  the  heads  of  their  regiments 
attempt  to  support  the  {;uards,  they  arrive  but  to 
witness  and  join  in  the  rout.  LuttaUx  bit  the 
dust.  The  Dukc  de  Biron  had  his  horse  shot 
under  him.  On  press  the  victorious  English, 
and  the  Dnko  of  Cumberland  pours  fresh  masses 
into  the  field.  An  impenetrable  body  of  14,000 
men  is  firmly  established.  The  Dukc  looks  to 
the  right,  and  e.\pect8  to  see  In^oldsby  driving 
the  enemy  in  before  faim  —  alas!  he  only  re- 
ceives a  message  from  Ingoldshy  asking  for 
fresh  orders,  as  he  has  hitherto  done  nothing, 
being  kept  in  check  by  the  skirmishers,  and 
intimidated  by  the  batteries.  The  Duke  of  Cumber- 
land corses  him  for  a  coward,  and  swears  he 
shall  be  tried  by  court  martial  for  it  —  and  he 
kept  his  word.  This  is  a  fatal  mistake.  The 
Duke  must  either  dare  all,  and  pass  between 
the  batteries  on  his  right  and  left,  or  retire;  he 
chooses  the  desperate  resolve  to  hazard  all,  and 
the  invincible  British  bayonets  drive  all  before 
ihem,  though  a  crossfire  of  batteries  rips  up  the 
English  ranks,  and  carries  fearfnl  slaughter  into 
the  advancing  column:  but  slill  it  does  advance. 

Sa\e  is  alarmed  for  the  fate  of  the  day,  and 
the  thought  of  defeat  lends  him  strength:  he 
calls  for  a  horse,  and  mounts,  but  his  weakness 

trevents  his  carrying  a  cuirass,  and  a  sort  of 
uckler  of  ipiilted  taffeta  is  placed  before  him  on 
the  pommel  of  his  saddle.  For  some  time  Saxe 
permits  it  to  remain  there,  but  he  soon  cries 
"  Curse  such  mantua-making,"  and  flinging  it 
down,  dashes  into  the  hottest  of  the  flielit  in  a 
light,  open  dre:<s.  lie  retrieves  the  uisorder, 
but  sends  the  Marquis  dc  Meuze  to  the  king 
requesting  him  to  retire.  The  king  refuses,  and 
determines  to  remain  in  the  fight.  At  the  mo- 
ment his  suite  is  scattered  by  the  broken  regi- 
ments mshiog  back  upon  them.  The  body-guard, 
of  their  own  accord,  widiont  waiting  for  orders, 
interpose  their  columns  between  the  king's  per- 
son and  the  fugitives.  Saxe  hcada  the  second 
column  of  cavalry  himself,  and  makes  anoUier 
charge  upon  the  unflinching  column -the  cavalry 
are  flung  back  from  the  serried  bayonets,  as  a 
broken  wave  from  a  rock  —  the  column  is  nn- 
shaken,  and  Krenigsec  already  congratulates  the 
Duke  of  Cumberland  on  his  victory.  And  so  it 
might  have  been,  had  the  Dutcb  (ben  advanced ; 
but,  alas!  for  the  Prince  deWaldeck,  his  lame 
is  tarnished.  After  the  flrst  assault  on  Antoinc, 
which  he  nndcrlook  to  seenre,  he  retired,  and  never 
attempted  to  do  more.  Saxe  rode  amidst  a  tre- 
mendous fire  all  along  the  centre  British  line, 
to  reconnoitre  their  state  with  his  o«n  eye. 
They  were  firm,  but  quite  unsupported  by  any 
other  portion  of  (heir  troops:  charge  after  charge, 
nevertheless,  they  resist,  and  the  Marshal  saw 
nothing  f»r  it  but  to  prepare  for  a  safe  retreat 
for  the  king.  To  this  end  he  ordered  Fontenoi 
and  Autoiue  to  be  abandoned,  which  bravely 


held  out  against  a  third  Mack  of  dw  fiigli*, 
who,  from  that  quarter,  were  in  vw  wwri 
for  by  the  Duke  of  Ciunberland,  as  DMck 
were  as  vainly  expected  from  Antoas.  Iki 
count  de  la  Mark  would  not  obey  tbe  oi4er  ts 
retire  from  .Antoine;  and  Fontenoi  wm  trii 
also.  Again  Saxe  orders  the  Fmch  iaCMtry  u 
advance  and  revenge  their  comrades— **  Mta 
Hainan,  yon  fight  on  your  own  fieUs,  4nit 
hence  the  enemy!  Normandy.  reaembR  jm 
ancient  chivalry !  yon  conquered  all  Ttiimi 
once,  shall  a  handful  of  Britons  resist  y«et'- 
thus  inspiring  regiment  after  regiment  with  to 
words, he  ordered  them  to  eha^,  callingMtbat 
leaders  by  name  as  he  pamed  them.  Saxe  waitM 
the  result  of  tbe  charge— the  Eogli^  vcie  ml 
invincible.  The  Prince  de  Craon  fell  as  he  Id 
his  troops  to  the  chai^,  and  the  regisMt  it 
Hainan  was  swept  from  the  field  by  a  teiiMt 
fire  of  musketry  and  cannon ;  lor  ibe 
had  some  few  gons  with  them  which  they  vti 
with  §reat  judgment;  and  as  their  mnkeOTwM 
fired  in  divisions,  it  kept  ujia  continaediwd- 
ter  amongst  tbe  French  which  drove  thai  wk 
in  ntler  disorder.  Saxe  now  gnt  op 
for  lost— the  English  column,  (hoagh  it  M  m 
advance,  was  mastor  of  the  field.  It  nmami 
motionless,  and  showed  front  everywhere,  eitf 
firing  when  it  was  attacked. 

Seeing  this  state  of  things,  a  nAet  ttaf 
council  was  held  round  the  king,  aaJ  SbI 
despatched  fresh  orders  to  have  Fenteeoi  al 
Antoine  evacuated,  telling  Count  de  U  MaAtt 
refuse  at  his  peril.  Just  as  these  ordm  'nfl 
despatched,  the  Duke  de  Ricbelteu,  the  im^ 
aid'de-camp  arrived  at  ftiU  gallop. 
What  news?  "  cried  Saxe. 

"  That  tbe  day  is  ours,  if  we  only  mk  tt 
The  Dutch  are  beaten,  and  the  Englisk,  •>». 
Fontenoi  —  the  centre  only  boMs  out 
all  our  cavalry  and  fatt  upon  them  Hie  fort 
and  the  victory  is  wen."— 

"  I  am  of  that  opinion,"  aaid  tbe  fciag  t* 
Marshal. 

''Then  we'll  do  it,"  said  Saxe:  "b* 
shake  them  with  some  cannon.  Psqain^j 
cried  he  to  tbe  Duke,  "advance  four  m 
pieces.  D'Aubeterre,  Conrten,  head  yoir 
ments!  Ride,  Ricbelien,  to  ibehoaaeheUMP 
and  hid  Montesson  charge !  JmnHiac,  hsdy^j 
mnsqucteers!  let  the  movement  be  CMweetAM 
Dillon "  —  for  the  colonel  was  am«ng  (be  M 
of  officers  round  the  king.  —  "Dilloa!  let  dl 
whole  Irish  brigade  charge  I  —  to  yen  I 
mend  its  conduct.  Where  Dillon's  rflE^iaeat  !«■ 
the  rest  will  follow.  The  cavalry  has  mUt  d 
impression  yet;  let  the  Irish  brigade  sbtv^ 
example!" 

"It  shall  be  done,  Marshall  "  said  Dtlta 
touching  his  hat  and  turning  his  borse- 

"To  victobt!  cried  Saxe,  emphatieaUT.  J 

"Or  Death."  said  Dillon,  soMMly. 
the  cross  of  his  aword,  and  plugiag  (be .  .ej 
in  his  bone's  shie.  that  awiftly  be  mkH  * 
his. bidding:  and  that  tbe  Irish  brigads  mm 
first  have  the  hononr  of  cbangiag  «be 
of  tbe  day. 

Galloping  alonx  the  front  of  their  line  «IJ 
the  bri^de  stood  inpatient  far  tbe  oidff  w  * 
vance,  Dillon  gave  a  weed  AatMadecwyaM 
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dench  bis  teeth,  flnniT  plonge  his  foot  deep  in 
the  stirnip  aod  grip  his  swonl  for  vengeance; 
fo*  the  wml  Aat  uilloni^ve  was  tdlsmanic  as 
others  Aat  have  heen  memorable;  he  shouted 
as  he  rode  along,  "Remember  Limeriek!"  wd 
then  wheeling  roand,  and  placing  himself  at  the 
head  of  bis  own  regiment,  to  whom  the  hoiioor  of 
leading  wasgiven,  be  gave  the  word  to  charge; 
and  down  swept  the  whole  brigade,  terrible  as 
a  tbnnderbolt,  for  the  hitherto  unbroken  column 
of  Cumberland  was  crashed  under  the  fearfal 
charge— ihe  earth  trembled  beneath  that  horrible 
rush  of  horse.  Dillon  was  amongst  the  first  to 
fall;  he  received  a  mortal  wonnd  from  the  steady 
and  well-directed  Are  of  the  English  column, 
and  as  he  was  struck,  he  knew  his  presentiment 
was  fulfilled ;  but  he  lived  long  enough  to  know, 
also,  be  completed  his  prophecy  of  a  ^orioos 
tharge,  —  plnnging  his  spurs  into  bis  fiery 
horse,  be  jumped  into  the  forest  of  bayonets, 
and,  laying' about  him  gallantly,  ho  saw  the 
EogHsb  colomo  broken,  and  fell,  fighting,  amidst 


a  heap  of  slain.  The  day  was  won:  tbe  eohimn 
could  no  loAger  resist;  but,  witik  the  indo- 
mitable spirit  of  Eoglisnmen,  they  still  turned 
dwir  fiices  to  tbe  foe,  and  retired  without  con- 
fusion; they  tost  the  field  wilh  honour^  and  in 
the  midst  of  defeat  it  was  some  satisfaction  to 
know,  it  was  tbe  bold  islanders  of  their  own 
seas  who  carried  the  victory  against  them.  It 
was  no  foreigner  before  whom  they  yielded. 
Tbe  thought  xDaa  bitter  that  they  themselves 
had  disbanded  a  strength  so  mighty ;  but  they 
took  consolation  in  a  strange  land  in  the  thonght 
that  it  was  only  their  ownrigkt  arm  could  deal 
a  blow  so  heavy.  Thanks  be  to  God,  these  un- 
natural days  are  past,  and  the  unholy  laws  that 
made  them  so  are  expunged.  In  lilde  more 
than  sixty  years  after,  and  not  fifty  miles  from 
that  very  spot,  Irish  valour  helped  to  win  vic- 
tory on  tbe  side  of  England;  for,  at  Waterloo, 
Erin  gave  to  Albion  not  only  her  fiery  columns, 
but  her  nnconquered  chieftain. 


Chapter  XV. 


The  battle  of  Fontenoi  may  be  said  to  have 
4cdded  the  campaign  it  opened.  Town  after 
town  rapidly  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  French ; 
and  though  gallant  defences  were  made  here 
and  there  on  tbe  part  of  the  allies  in  detail,  no 
generd  movements  could  be  effected;  and  the 
greater  part  of  French  Flanders  was  once  more 
under  the  dominion  of  Loilis.  Nevertheless, 
while  plumed  with  victory,  he  offered  peace; 
bat  whether  England  thought  the  ofler  insincere, 
or  fancied  that  at  such  a  moment  favonrable 
terms  would  not  be  obtained,  she  rejected  the 
(«cafie  overture,  and  France  and  England  con- 
tnmed  belligerent  powers,  l^is  circumstance 
was  considered  by  the  adherents  of  Charles 
Edward  most  favourable  to  his  views,  as  it  was 
hoped  tbe  successes  in  Flanders  would  be  fol- 
lowed up  by  striking  a  home  blow  at  Great 
Britain,  and  his  partisans  flocked  to  Parts,  whither 
tbe  prince  himself  had  been  now  allowed  to 
proceed;  and  although  yet  refused  a  personal 
interview  with  the  king,  he  resided  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  the  capital,  and  was  in  i^nstant  com- 
munication with  those  about  the  court  who 
were  favourable  to  liis  interests.  Here  he  could 
pwsue  the  amusements  he  so  much  regretted 
at  Gravelines,  and  awaited  his  ha|^y  hour  with 
better  tem^  Aan  on  the  sea-coast,  the  Inter- 
regmin  being  agreeably  filled  up  by  the  plea- 
anres  of  the  cbase  and  the  charms  of  a  society 
whidi,  though  small,  was  brilliant,  and  ofTered 
a  foretaste  of  St.  James's  in  the  observance  of 
courtly  etiqaette  and  homage  to  his  rank.  Not 
only  some  of  the  haute  noblesse,  atid  many 
gallant  cavaliers,  but  fair  and  stately  dames 
Bude  (he  small  country  boose  of  tbe  handsome 
ye«ng  prince  an  enviable  residence.  And  pre- 
emteeat  amidst  tbe  beanty  which  graced  it  was 
Ellen — no  longer  the  inmate  of  the  cloister  at 
Bi«g»s,  bot  mingling  in  the  gaieNes  of  Paris, 
nnder  tbe  protection  of  Madame  de  Jumlllac. 
To  none  were  the  liKle  meetings  of  the  mimic 
com  of  Charles  Edward  more  ^[reeable  than 
10  Ellen,  whose,  peisonal  charms  won  homage 


from  all  the  cavaliers,  and  whose  sweet  manners 
almost  reconciled  her  triumph  to  her  own  sex. 
As  the  daughter  of  one  of  the  most  active  and 
devoted  of  the  prince's  ngcnts,  he,  loo,  was 
stndious  in  his  attentions  to  her;  and  wherever 
the  lb?r  daughter  of  Captain  Lynch  appeared— 
at  masque,  or  ball,  or  theatre— she  attracted 
universal  admiration.  Madame  de  Jumlllac  par- 
ticularly loved  the  opera:  and  one  night,  as 
she  and  her  fair  protegee  had  taken  their  seats 
to  witness  the  representation  of  Armide,  an 
aniisual  commotion  was  observable  among  tbe 
audience:  whispers  seemed  to  nass  from  box  to 
box,  and  eyes  were  eagerly  directed  towards 
a  conspicuous  place  near  the  stage  which  was 
yet  unoccupied: 'the  pit  catches  the  movement 
mim  the  boxes,  and  are  equally  anxious  gazen 
at  the  vacant  place.  The  overture  commences; 
and  though,  of  course,  (ha(  strict  silence  which 
the  severe  etiipielte  of  the  French  theatre  most 
fitly  enjoins,  immediately  ensued,  still  it  was 
manifest  the  audience  were  inattentive ;  and  tbe 
vacant  seat  near  the  stage  carried  it  hollow 
against  the  crammed  benches  of  the  orchestra. 
In  a  minute  or  two  the  door  of  tbe  box  opem* 
and,  ushered  with  profound  reverence  to  bis 
seat,  appears  an  officer  in  brilliant  uniform.  It 
is  the  victorious  Marshal  himself,  just  arrived 
in  Paris— it  is  tbe  temporary  idol  of  the  people, 
the  glorious  Count  Maarlce  de  Saxe,  and  all 
etiquette  is  forgotten  by  the  audience.  The 
pit  rises  en  masne,  and  loud  ctt^at.^  ring  through 
the  house;  the  powerful  orchestra  is  drowned 
bv  that  burst  of  popular  admiration  sweeter 
music  to  the  hero's  ears  than  if  Apollo  himself 
led  the  band.  The  mnsicians  themselves  have 
lost  self-control,  and  the  bewildered  leader  can 
scarcely  keep  them  together,  while  Saxe  returns 
repeate'd  obeisances  to  the  applmding  audience. 
At  length  order  is  restored,  and  the  last  few 
bars  of  the  overture  are  audible.  The  enrtain 
rises,  and  an  impersonation  of  Glory  appears, 
and  sings  a  species  of  prologae ;  some  lines  occur 
in  the  verses  which  singularly  apply  to  the 
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hero  of  Foatenoi,  and  the  actress,  catching  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  moment,  directs  her  gaze 
upon  the  Marshal  as  she  poors  forth  her  strain 
of  triumph;  and  Bnallv,  as  she  completes  her 
heroic  roulade,  she  advances  to  the  box,  and 

E resents  the  laurel  wreath  she  bears,  as  one  of 
er  attribntes,  to  the  Marshal.  Again  the  pit 
simoltaneoosiy  rose;  and  so  taken  by  surprise 
were  ait  by  this  impromptu  of  the  actress^  that 
even  the  courtly  boxes  were  urged  to  a  breach 
of  decorum;  and  oivats  from  the  men,  and  white 
handkerchiefs,  waved  by  fair  hands,  hailed  Uie 
conquering  Count,  who  seemed  sensibly  toached 
by  the  enthusiaalic  welcome.  Acain  and  again 
he  bowed  to  the  audience ;  and  when,  after  some 
minutes,  order  was  restored,  he  might  be  seen 
making  slight  marks  of  recognition,  as  his  bril- 
liant eye  wandered  round  the  house,  and,  pierc- 
ing the  deepest  recesses  of  the  farthest  boxes, 
caught  some  smile  or  glance  which  beauty  cast 
upon  him.  But  suddenly  his  attention  seemed 
particularly  arrested;  and  he  makes  a  salutation 
in  which  there  is  more  of  devotion  than  be  has 
vet  manifested— his  glances  wander  no  more— 
ne  continues  gazing  on  the  same  place  -  and  all 
eyes,  by  degrees,  turn  to  see  who  has  enthral- 
led the  polage  Count.  It  is  the  box  of  Bladame 
de  Jumillac  that  is  the  point  of  observation.  It 
cannot  be  Madame  who  has  made  the  conquest 
— she  is  passee~it  must  be  la  belle  frlanaaise. 
Yes ;  the  uoatTectcd  graces  of  the  beautiful  Irish 
girl  put  the  overdone  Parisian  belles  into  the 
shade;  and  the  coquettes  of  (be  capital  are  in- 
dignant, while  Bladame  Jumillac,  in  the  second- 
hand triumph  of  a  chaperon,  whispers  to  Ellen 
with  a  smile— "Hy  dear,  you  have  conquered 
(he  conqueror." 

Ellen  would  have  given  the  world  to  escape 
from  the  theatre.  Aliost  of  disagreeable  emo- 
tions crowded  upon  her;  and  the  natural  repug- 
nance of  a  woman  to  speak  of  herself  as  the 
object  of  au  unbecoming  admiration,  prevented 
relief  in  words.  No  woman  of  delicacy,  even 
to  one  of  her  own  sex,  chooses  to  admit  that 
she  has  inspired  aught  than  an  honourable  pas- 
sion; and  Inerefore  Ellen  preferred  keeping  to 
herself  the  knowledge  oftbe  Marshal's  atrocious 
attempt,  through  his  emissary  at  Bmges. 

She  knew  that  Madame  de  Jumillac  was  a 
woman  of  hononr  and  reputalion,  and  that  under 
her  jiroteclion  she  was  in  security,  and  that 
speaking  as  Madame  did,  she  onl;^  made  a  spor- 
tive use  of  the  phrase,  which,  in  that  age  of 
gallantry,  meant  nothing;  for  where  so  much 
of  gallantry —not  to  .use  a  stronger  phrase— was 
then  tolerated,  (he  tribute  of  open  admiration 
to  a  lady's  charms  might  go  much  further,  with- 
out being  blamed,  than  io  modern  times.  Ellen, 
therefore,  sat  patiently  wideT  (be  disagreeable 
trial  to  which  she  was  exposed,  though  the 
blushes  with  which  tiie  eoncentied  observation 
of  the  whole  theatre  suffused  her  cheek  were 
lofBciently  painful,  without  the  deeper  and  hid- 
den feeling  of  maiden  indignation.  Still,  with 
all  her  desire  to  conceal  ber  emotion,  Madame 
de  Jumillac  saw  the  triumph  of  the  moment  was 
not  pleasing  to  her  whom  most  it  concerned; 
and  she  attributed  to  the  recluse  nature  of  her 
early  education  this  shrinking  from  what  a  court- 
bfea  belle  would  have  enjoyed. 


"  My  love,  do  not  think  so  serimly  ibnil 
it,"  said  Madame  de  Jomillac. 

*' Seriously,  Madanw!"  replied  Elln,  edwiig 
the  word;  '*how  eonld  1  think  sn^Mdy  « 
such  folly?" 

"But  it  makes  yon  uneasy:— pray  be  taa* 
quil,  child,  or  all  our  friends  will  laugbatw." 

"But  it  is  such  folly,"  said  Ellen. 

'  My  dear,  such  follies  may  sonetiMS  be 
made  to  serve  good  pu^oses.  Bemembw  Ik 
Marshal's  enormous  interest  at  the  court  at  lUi 
moment,  and  how  -  signally  he  nay  beaeil  the 
cause  of  your  exiled  king. " 

These  words  gave  a  new  turn  to  Elloi's  tbeogbtL 
She  felt  how  much  truth  there  was  in  the  ob- 
servation ;  and  in  her  devotion  to  the  caase  4 
the  royal  Stuart  her  peisonalfeeJines  were  soak. 
Id  that  devotion  she  had  been  eany  instmtcd 
by  her  father,  than  whom  a  deeper  entketiHt 
in  the  cause  did  not  exist;  and  the  seeds  (Im 
sown,  taking  growth  in  a  heart  full  ofaffectiM 
and  sensibility,  produced  that  unalloyed  atUcb- 
ment,  which  can  supersede  all  selfish  touik- 
rations— an  attachment  to  which  the  teodril  it> 
(UN  of  a  woman's  heart  and  mind  ceadicH, 
and  bu  fnnushed  so  many  examples  of  heiM 
aelf-devation. 

The  thought  of  enchaining  the  Marshal  l»  ihi 
Stuart  cause  in  the  rosy  bondage  which  Madw* 
de  Jumillac  hinted,  thus  entered  Ellen's  mii 
for  an  instant;  but  that  sanctuary  was  too  pate 
to  permit  it  to  remain  there  longer;— its  tern- 
porary  admission  was  obtained  through  the  ge- 
nerosity of  her  disposition  in  preferring  tk 
cause  of  ber  king  to  ber  own,  but  the  digi^ 
of  her  nature  revolted  at  the  idea,  and  abe  » 
most  blushed  for  herself,  that  any  cause  tuM 
have  made  her  hariiour  a  thought  repngnaat  to 
honour.  In  thus  speaking  of  honour,  of  comi 
the  word  is  used  in  its  most  refined sieaae;  Set 
Ellen  Lynch  was  too  strongly  fortified  in  viitai 
to  feel  any  evil  consequences  to  henelf&«u 
the  attentions  of  the  most  accomplished  roM 
in  the  world.  She  had  also  sulBcient  confidettt 
in  her  own  powers  of  attraction,  (of  which  eveiT 
day  gave  evidence,)  and  reliance  on  a  sufficieMj 
of  woman's  wit,  to  hold  a  hero  in  her  cbaia^ 
if  she  bad  looked  npou  coquetry  as  aUewaUe; 
but  her  sinfle  diffDity  of  nature,  ud  a  detf 
sense  of  moral  rectitude,  were  above  the  pns- 
tice  of  wfaat  she  held  to  be  wron^;  and  even 
for  a  cause  in  which  she  would  willin^y  ban 
laid  down  her  life,  she  could  not  stoop  te  • 
course  of  conduct  which  would  have  forfeited 
her  own  self-respect.  She  was  so  absorited  U 
thought,  that  the  pageant  on  the  stage  psssM 
before  her  eyes  as  uosera  as  thon^  she  gaiM 
on  vacancy ;  her  whole  mind  was  preoecufHct 
in  anticipating  circumstances  that  ^ance  >u^ 
combine  to  force  her  into  intercourse  with  M 
Marshal,  and  forming  thereupon  resolutions  as  la 
how  she  could  act;  and  alter  much  constdnabau 
ber  final  determination  was,  that  pradenee  mtm 
it  advisable  to  appear  unconsciom  ofaaycaH* 
of  anger  against  the  Count,  ^nld  diey  wd, 
and  that  she  must  rely  on  a  puactilions  pe^ 
ness  to  protect  her  from  any  advuee 
could  offend. 

His,  perhaps,  was  the  most  delicate  cevM 
she  could  have  adopted  in  herpteaentaita^tw* 
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Her  father  was  absent  at  Boordeaox,  concerting 
mea»ires  with  an  Irish  merchant  named  Walsh, 
ia  the  cause  of  Charles  Edward »  and  eonfided, 
as  she  then  was,  Co  the  protection  of  a  lady 
BOTing  in  the  court  circles,  and  the  wife  of  an 
officer  in  the  army,  it  might  have  placed  Ma- 
dune  in  an  awkward  posttfon,  had  Ellen  spoken 
the  real  state  of  her  feelings,  and  the  cause;  to 
say  nothing  of  the  repugnance  already  alluded 
to,  which  she  entertained  against  speaking  of 
such  matters  at  all. 

Besides,  she  expected  the  return  of  her  father 
sooD,  and,  for  a  lew  days,  she  reckoned  it  im- 
possible any  evil  conid  result  from  the  silence 
she  had  determined  to  observe. 

As  soon  as  the  first  act  was  ova-,  the  Har* 
shal's  box  was  crowded  with  a  succession  of 
▼Isitors,  some  few  really  glad  to  interchange 
words  of  kiudly  greeting  j  the  many  proud  to 
be  seen  as  of  his  acijuaintances,  thus  deriving 
*  reflected  light  from  the  star  of  the  evening. 
One,  however,  remained  longer  than  the  rest, 
and  took  a  seat  beside  the  Connt— it  was  Vol- 
taire. They  seemed  mutually  pleased  with  each 
other's  company,  and  ere  long  the  eyes  of  the 
philosopher  were  turned  towards  the  hox  where 
Ellen  sat  It  was  the  first  time  she  had  seen 
him,  and  she  was  forcibly  struck  by  the  in- 
tellectuality of  that  face,  where  keenness  of 
pereeiKioD  and  satire  were  so  singularly  marked, 
while  he  was  as  much  attracted  by  the  expres- 
sion of  simplicity  with  intelligence  which  cha- 
racterised the  beanty  of  the  Irish  girl.  It  is 
difficult  to  say  which  bad  most  pleasure;  she, 
in  gazing  on  distinguished  ugliness,  or  he  in 
admiring  (he  beautitul  unknown. 

**What  are  you  about  there,  Sir  Poetf"  said 
Saxe,  noticing  the  rapt  gaze  of  Voltaire. 

"  I  am  not  a  poet  at  present,"  answered  he, 
**bat  an  astronomer.  1  am  making  an  obser- 
ntion  on  that  heavenly  body." 

*« Heavenly,  you  may  well  say!"  ejaculated 
the  Marshal. 

**  Yonr  Cynosure,"  said  Voltaire,  slyly. 
I  ^ould  rather  call  her  Venus,"  returned 
the  Count. 

**]  should  think  Mars,"  said  Voltaire,  eyeing 
the  Marshal,  **  would  like  to  be  in  conjunction." 

*'0r  Mercury  either,"  rejoined  Slat,  with 
a  glance  at  the  poet. 

**  Von  are  gettmg  too  close  to  the  Sun,  now," 
answered  Voltaire. 

"We  diall  he  daailed  in  the  light  of  our 
own  metaphors,  so  we  had  better  return  to 
the  earth  and  common  sense— who  is  she?" 

*<The  daughter  of  a  Captain  in  the  Irish 
brigade." 

Ma  /bi/— those  Irish  are  victorious  every 
way.  We  have  hflard  wondrous  rumours  of 
tbnn  at  Fontenoi,  from  the  Stuart  party  here." 

"The  fact  is,"  said  Saxe,  in  a  wh'isper  to 
the  historian,— 'WAey  won  the  batlle~hnt  for 
Heaven's  sake  don't  say  I  said  so,  or,  you  know, 
it  would  not  he  relished  in  France'" 

"Don't  fear  me,"  said  Voltaire,  **l  won't 
make  either  on-dit  or  history  of  i(.«   But  re- 

s  Tbe  historian  «f  Preeit  dn  Steele  MmuU  XV. 
k«pt  hU  word.  He  lieliavea  sbabliily  to  Irrtand  fn 
tHe  aeeeut  af  tke  feattle.  It  Is  tnm  otlNr  Horen 


vemns  d  nos  fnoH/oRs— the  lady  is  very  charm- 
ing; 1  wish  we  had  a  brigade  of  such." 

"A  bri^ider  eried  Saxe,  in  surprise;  "why, 
there  are  not  as  many  mek  to  make  it  in  all 
the  worid!" 

"Parbteuf  Count!— Yon  are  positively  en- 
tftS  on  this  point." 

"I'm  over  head  and  ears  in  lore  with  her!" 
said  Saxe:  "I  confess  it— and  the  worst  of  it 
is,  she  is  a  piece  of  snow." 

*'From  the  (op  of  a  monntain  in  Ireland," 
added  Voltaire,  with  a  sneer. 

"Provokingly  pure,  on  my  honour,"  said 
Saxe. 

''But  snow  melts  when  it  is  no  longer  on 
the  lop  of  the  mountain,"  said  the  scoffbr. 

"Would  I  were  the  valley  it  would  fall 
upon!"  said  Saxe. 

"I  shonid  Uiink  the  air  of  Paris  sufficiently 
warm  to  (haw  your  frozen  beauty." 

**  She's  oot  so  easily  melted,  I  assure  you." 

"Ske't  a  woman,  said  the  leering  cynic, 
who  had  no  faith  in  any  virtue. 

**  By  my  faith,  she  has  more  of  Diana  about 
her  than  ever  I  met  yet,''  said  Saxe. 

«'Tis  most  naturaV'  returned  Voltaire,  "with 
your  love  of  sporting,  that  yon  shotdd  liken 
vour  fair  one  to  (he  hunting  goddess;  but, 
Marshal,  if  I  mistake  not,  you  admire  the  c/uue 
more  than  the  chaste." 

''The  difference  is  but  a  tetter,"  said  Saxe- 

"How  can  you  say  letter,  in  your  present 
state  of  mind,"  said  Voltaire;  "  you  should  say 
billet-dous." 

"Hold!  hold!"  cried  Saxe,  I  cannot  play  at 
jeu  de  mots  with  yoo." 

Here  a  fresh  visitor  entered  the  box,  and 
made  his  salutations  to  the  Count  in  the  most 
obsequious  manner.  He  was  one  of  those  use* 
fttl  ^soDS  whom  nobody  likes,  yet  nobody^ 
can  do  without:  who  is  always  abused  in  his 
absence,  but  whose  presmce  seems  alwa^rs 
welcome.    Who,  by  a  species  of  ubiquity,  is 

E resent  at  every  party,  where  every  one  votes 
im  a  bore,  yet  smiles  at  his  sayings,  and  asks 
him  to  forthcoming  fetes  and  snppers.  He  had 
the  singularly  appropriate  name  of  'Poterne.' 
Tbe  Marshal  was  delighted  at  the  sight  of  him, 
shook  him  by  (he  hand,  and  invited  him  to  a 
seat.  Even  the  great  Voltaire  gave  him  a  pleas- 
ant nod  of  reco^ition. 

"Charmed  to  see  yon,  my  dear  Poterne," 
8^d  (he  Marshal.  ''^As  osnal,  I  find  you  in 
the  midst  of  fashion." 

"And  as  usual,  Count,"  returned  Poterne, 
with  a  monkeyish  grin,  "  I  find  you  worship- 

C>ing  beauty — '  and  he  made  a  grimace,  and 
ooked  to  the  box  as  he  spoke. 

"  By  the  bve,  Poterne,"  said  the  Marshal,  in 
a  confidential  whisper  over  the  back  of  his 
chair,  "  i  wish  yon  could  find  oot  for  me  where 
Madame  de  Jnmillac  snps  to-night."* 

we  feear  tlie  wbele  truth  af  the  memoraUerkargfl 
«r  Iter  gallant  tirlgade.  Poor  Ireland  1  she  liaa  so 
often  heen  gnidied  her  dae  by  writers  on  all  aides, 
tbat  an  Irishman  ts  the  mere  pardonable  In  picking 
ap  a  cram  for  her,  when  he  eaa,  tnm  the  literary 
banquet. 

•  The  ''pefOf  «eiiper«"  •(  this  peried  were 
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"  I  can  tell  too  already/'  said  Poteme,  vitt 
a  knowing  look.  ''I  Ihonght  yon  would  like 
to  know,  so  I  fonad  out  and  came  to  tell 
yon." 

<*My  dear  Poterae,  yon  are  a  treasure  t"  ez- 
cUimed  the  Count,  saueezing  kis  hand  in  a  fit 
of  momentary  friendsnip:  "where?— where?" 
"At  Madame  de  Moniesson's." 
" Bravo  1"  exclaimed  Saxe,   "I  can  invite 
myself  ihere." 

"  You  need  not  do  even  that/'  said  Polenie, 
with  a  shrug.  "1  managed  all  that— the  whole 
thing  I  imagined,  d  CimpToviste,  and  I  have 
just  come  to  tell  yon  that  Madame  de  Montes* 
son  hopes  for  the  honour  of  yonr  compuiy." 

"You  are  my  good  genius,  Poternel"  said 
Saxe  in  ecstasy;  "pray  bear  my  compliments 
to  Madame  de  Montesson,  and  say  bow  h^py 
I  am  in  accepting  the  hononr  she  proposes,  and 
add  that  I  will  bring  with  me  the  wit  of  Vol- 
taire to  season  my  stupidity." 

The  "fetch  and  carry  rascal"  departed  to 
do  bis  message,  content  with  being  seen  in 
close  converse  with  the  great  manias  the  pay- 
ment of  his  dirty  work. 

"Hon  ami,"  said  Saxe  to  Voltaire,  "you 
roust  come  with  me  to  supper.  I  depend  on 
you  to  engage  Madame  de  Jnmillac  in  conver- 
sation, whue  I  talk  to  her  proUs^e.  You  alone 
can  serve  me,  for  she  is  given  to  virtue  and 
tetters— therefore  yon  must  make  a  diversion 
in  my  favour." 
"  1  will  prevent  sport  being  spoiled  as  much 
possible, '  answered  his  friend. 
Again  the  door  of  the  box  was  opened,  and 
a  servant  in  the  livery  of  the  theatre  made  his 
appearance,  but  remained  in  the  back-ground. 

''Well?"  was  the  brief  exclamation  of  the 
soldier. 

The  aervant  still  remained  within  Ike  diadow 
of  the  back  of  the  box,  and  exhibited  a  small 
note. 

"  Give  it  me,"  said  the  Marshal,  without 
leaving  his  seat. 

The  servant  advanced,  and  placed  the  mis- 
sive in  his  hands;  Saxe  broke  the  seal  and 
read— 

"  Glory  waits  you  ] 
Supper  at  10. 

«  Onai  d'Orfifevre.  "  Celestine." 
"A  Monseigneur 

"Le  tris  illustre 
*'Le  Mar^chal 

"Comie  de  Saxe." 
It  was  a  note  from  the  actress  who  had  per- 
sonated "  Glory "  in  the  opera,  and  this  very 
brazen  invitation  to  snpper  so  displeased  even 
Count  de  Saxe,  who  was  not  very  particular, 
that  he  tore  a  slip  from  the  note,  and,  borrow- 
ing a  pencil  from  Voltaire,  wrote, 

"Glorv  should  not  seek  a  soldier,— 
A  soldier  should  seek  Glory." 
And  twisting  up  the  paper,  handed  it  to  the 
servant  for  answer.  He  made  a  low  oheisance 
and  retired;  and  as  be  was  hastening  back 
along  the  corridor  to  the  stage,  ho  was  met  at 
the  nead  of  the  staircase  by  Adrienne  le  Cou- 

briiuant  things,  and  matters  of  couw  after  tk« 
•para. 


vrenr,  who  arrested  his  finiher  pngms.  8h> 
had  been  in  the  aoditorY  of  the  theatn,  aai 
all  unseen  had  wilnessea  the  preseotatita  4 
the  laurel  branch  to  Ihe  Marshal  bv  Cdeitiae, 
who  was  a  very  pretty  woman,  aacadeyefalt 
coquette,  and  bad  avowed  h«r  deteimiiatiaa 
to  rival  the  tragic  qoeen  with  the  gaUaal  Mar- 
shal. This  demonstration  had  put  AdrteBC  m 
the  qui  Vive,  and  a  little  rolled  her  teaper: 
but  when  she  saw  the  servant  of  the  thettie 
band  a  note,  Cfor  with  all  his  care  to  keef  ia 
the  shade,  the  vigilant  eye  of  Adnenae  isw 
him,  and  her  suspicions  told  her  his  missisi,) 
her  jealously  ana  indi^tion  were  do  kaget 
under  her  control,  and  instantly  hnrryiog  fiw 
her  box  she  muied  down  stairs  le  inicmpt 
the  servant,  and  was  mccessfnl  in  her 
ncBUvre. 

"Give  we  that  note,  sir,"  said  Adricooe. 

"  What  note,  Madame  ?"  faltered  the  messaieer, 
his  eyes  wandering  from  side  to  side  as  if  hs 
dared  not  meet  the  vivid  glance  which  wai 
fixed  on  him. 

"  You  dare  not  look  me  in  the  face,  and  r- 
peat  that  question,"  sud  Adrienne  qvcUj. 
"  That  note  in  vonr  hand  behind  yow  hacL 

" VraimeRtI  Madame!"  said  the  iBMiMgw, 
holding  lorth  his  emp^  hands  with  a  sifin 
candour. 

"Then  you  have  put  it  up  year  sleete, 

said  Adricooe.  "  Yon  ^'t  impose  oa  m-l 
know  all  about  it— it  is  an  answer  to  a  soft 
you  bore  firom  Mademoiselle  Celestine  leMir 

shal  Saxe—" 
"Really,  Madame  1" 

"  1  mast  liave  the  note.  I  do  not  ezped  it 
for  nottting— here,"  she  said,  drawing  foiA  ber 
purse,  and  handing  the  aemnt  a  ceupk  " 
Louis  ^or. 

"  Madame  \"  exclaimed  the  fellow  in  a  ^ 
precatory  tone,  "consider  my  honour  1" 

"  Well,  sir,  tell  me  the  {mce  of  year  bo- 
nonr." 

"Pardon  me  ptMting  a  price  on  my  owi  k«- 
Dour,  Madame,'   said  the  fellow,  with  ai  *if 
that  was  very  whimsical,  "  but  I  think  a 
from  a  field  marshal  is  worth  five  gold  pieces-' 

"Therel"  said  Adrienne,  handing  the  iiMWf- 

"  And  now,  Madame,  oonsidw  my  chaieeier 
I  pray  you  I  For  pity's  sake  order  a  coefle  af 
these  gentlemen  to  force  me  to  deliver  tbesott, 
and  he  pointed  to  some  of  the  servants  of  tM 
lobby  who  were  standing  near  and  laesbiiS'  ^ 

"You  are  a  gentleman  of  the  nicest  poaMiJ>»' 
said  Adrienne,  smiling,  and  giving  the  •rdff 
he  requested  to  the  attendants,  a  mock  seeae 
of  forcing  the  note  from  the  messenger  wii 

Sane  through,  who  with  a  tragic  air  wraig  w 
ands,  and  swore  be  was  in  despair,  wbi* 
Adrienne  seized  the  fritfff,  and  |;ave  another 
d'or  to  die  attendants  for  their  service.  Hasi9^ 
nntwisUng  the  ckiffott,  she  read  the  Const  i 
answer  with  intense  delight,  and  ohserviag 
of  the  principal  persons  in  the  atsge 
passing  at  the  moment,  she  addressed  him,  >*| 
requested  the  favour  of  being  allowed  l^***! 
vantage  of  his  private  key,  and  being  passes" 
once  to  the  stage.   This  litUe  fovonr  «•  *: 
mediately  granted,  and  La  beUe  Adritmm.wttt^ 
with  victiwy,  and  meditating  wogewsa, 
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tbe  boards  with  lo%  dignity,  seeitiog  for  her 
woald-be  rival.  Soon  sne  espied  *■  Glory"  at 
the  fnHit  wiiig,  surroanded  by  maiiy  sabordinates; 
and  enteriag  tbe  rtug,  Uiat  at  once  made  way 
for  die  approach  of  so  distingoisbed  an  arUsltt 
she  made  a  moat  dignified  inclination  of  her 
head  to  Celestine,  and  banding  her  the  billet 
open,  said,  ^Allow  me  (be  honour  to  return 
Marshal  Sue's  answer  to  your  oblifiny  invita- 
tion," Uying  great  stress  on  tbe  word  obliging, 
and  making  a  low  curtsey  as  she  spoke. 

Celestine  might  be  seen  to  grow  pale,  even 
through  her  ruMge.  She  bit  her  lip,  and  could 
not  refrain  from  bursting  into  spiteful  tears 
which  GOBtnstod  strangely  with  the  emblems  of 
Iriomph  with  which  sm  was  decorated. 

Adrienne,  with  a  scornful  cnri  upon  her  lip. 
Mid  scoffinglv,  "What  a  Olory  to  be  sore  I 
This  is  not  French  glory."  xhe  added,  to  the 
women 'who  stood  by  and  enjoyed  the  scene: 
'''tis  a  glory  of  the  Dutch  school." 

The  words  were  received  with  a  titter,  for 
Celestine  being  rather  a  full-blown  beauty,  and 
the  Dutch  bebavius  so  dastardly  at  Fontenoi, 
the  words  bore  a  double  application ;  and  satis- 
fied with  having  raised  the  laugh  against  the 
Tanquished  Colestioej  Adrieone  returned  to  her 
box,  6rst  having  despatched  a  messenger  with 
another  note  to  die  Marshal. 

He  was  mach  Surprised  to  see  a  second  thea- 
trical messenger  hand  him  a  second  billet,  and 
exchanged  a  laugh  will)  Voltaire  as  he  broke 
the  seal.   The  note  ran  as  follows:  — 

"1  am  glad  yon  are  not  too  fond  of  Glory. 
Come  snp  in  peace  and  quietness  with 

•*Adrienne." 

"  Embarrtu  de  riehesse!"  eilaimed  Saxe, 
with  a  shrug,  to  his  companion,  who,  lending 
his  pencil  again,  the  Count  taking  a  leaf  from 
a  porket-book  wrote  a  few  words  to  Made- 
moiselle leCoovrenr,  regretting  he  could  not  ac- 
cept her  invitation  for  that  evening,  having  a 
pre-ensagement. 

To  tbat  engagement  he  looked  for  mach  gra- 
tification, and  with  the  eagerness  of  a  new 

Kassion  longed  for  the  moment  tbat  would  enable 
im  to  make  his  compliments  to  Ellen,  aa<l,  as 
soon  as  the  opera  was  over  he  lost  no  time  in 
seckini;  his  carriage,  and  driving  with  the  poet 
to  the  hotel  of  Madame  de  Moutesson.  He  had 
bat  just  alighted  when  his  quick  eye  caught 
sight  of  Ellen  in  the  carriage  ibat  was  drawing 
up  to  the  door,  and  waiting  till  she  was  going 
to  alight,  he  stepped  forward,  and  offering  his 
hand  with  an  air  of  (he  most  courtly  attention, 
he  assisted  Ellen  from  tbe  coach,  and  ushered 
her  into  the  hall  wt(h  the  most  respectful  as- 
snrances  of  his  great  delight  in  having  the  good 
fortune  to  meet  her  in  Paris. 

It  was  lucky  that  Ellen  had,  by  anticipation. 

Erepared  herself  for  the  occasion,  as  it  gave 
er  an  ease  and  composure  of  manner  most  cal- 
culated to  serve  her  under  the  eircumstances, 
and  which  rather  took  the  Coant  by  surprise; 
for  where  ho  expected  a  certain  amount  of  ap- 
prebensiveness  and  timid  reserve,  which  his 
practised  address  was  to  reassure  and  overcome, 
lie  found  a  calm  but  faultless  politeness  which 
puzzled  him  excessively,  and  inanced  him  almost 
to  believe  that  Ellen  could  not  be  aware  of  the 
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nature  of  his  design  at  Bruges.  On  entering 
tbe  drawing  room  where  Madame  de  Montesson 
had  arrived  but  a  few  moments  before,  the 
Count,  after  paying  his  compliments  to  Madame, 
followed  to  wnere  Ellen  had  taken  her  seat 
dose  beside  Madame  deJnmillae.  The  proximity 
to  her  chaperon  prevented  the  immediate  adop- 
tion of  any  urgent  strain  of  compliment  which 
he  might  otherwise  have  attempted,  and  he 
wilted  till  tbe  announcement  ot  sapper  would 
give  him  the  opportunity  of  monopolizing  her 
attention  out  of  inconvenient  ear-shot,  when 
his  fnend  should  have  drawn  off  the  elder  lady 
to  a  distant  comer  of  the  table.  In  tbe  mean- 
time he  addressed  polite  inqoiries  after  her  fa- 
ther, and  took  occasion  to  natter  Ellen's  natio- 
nality by  high  praise  of  tbe  Irish  brigade.  Of 
this  Ellen  took  immediate  advantage,  by  turning 
the  conv  rsaiion  into  a  channel  the  farthest  re- 
moved from  that  into  which  the  Count  could  wish 
it  to  Sow ;  she  spoke  of  the  death  of  Colonel 
Dillon  in  terms  of  affectionate  regret,  saying 
she  knew  the  whole  family  well  in  Irelanc^ 
and  could  tell  the  Count  many  anecdotes  con- 
nected with  their  history,  which  she  had  learned 
during  her  early  intercourse  with  ^hein  in  her 
childliood,  and  which  she  was  sare  would  in- 
terest the  Count  nnch»  from  the  great  regard 
be  was  known  to  entertain  for  the  late  Colonel. 

The  count  protested  the  most  devoted  friend. 
ship,  but  would  have  willingly  made  the  anec- 
doles  a  prcient  to  his  Satanic  majesty;  but  so 
well  dill  Kllen  /'oi^n  great  ialereat  in  the  recital, 
that  he  was  bound  to  bear  without  the  oppor- 
tunity of  saying  one  gallant  thing  till  supper 
was  announced. 

"Now,"  thought  Saxe,  "my  time  is  come," 
as  he  offered  his  arm  to  Mademoiselle,  and  led 
ber  IVom  the  drawtng  room,  while  Volt^re  held 
the  delighted  Madame  de  Jumillac  proud  of  the 
poet's  attention,  one  of  (he  last  to  leave  the 
salon. 

The  Count  seated  himself  at  snpptfr  most  fa- 
vourably for  his  purpose,  and  was  studious  in 
his  attentions  to  Ellen,  who,  having  worn  out 
the  Dillons,  bethoughl  her  of  a  new  sabjecl. 
She,  after  some  preliminary  askings  of  thousands 
of  pardons,  et  celera— hoped  the  Count  would 
excuse  her  if,  as  he  bad  already  spoken  of  the 
brigade,  and  so  far  touched  on  pablic  affairs, 
he  would  allow  her  to  mention  the  cause  dear- 
est to  her  heart. 

The  count  here  edged  in  some  speech  about 
heaKs  in  goneral,  and  ker  heart  in  particular, 
at  which  Ellen  only  smiled,  and  said  a  woman 
never  could  make  use  of  the  word  *  heart,'  but 
the  gentleman  beside  her  (bought  it  his  bounden 
duty  to  make  love  on  the  spot.  "But  I  absolve 
you  from  that  duty,  Count,  said  Ellen,  "you 
know  tbe  cause  /  mean  is  that  of  my  king,  — 
what  think  yon  of  his  prospects  f  brightly  I 
trust." 

Uerenpon  she  engaged  the  Count  on  tbe  bu- 
siness of  the  Pretender  dnring  the  whole  of 
supper,  that  is  to  say,  the  eattng  part  of  it, 
when  people  are  so  engaged  in  their  own  im- 
mediate interests  tbat  they  care  very  little  about 
their  neigbour's  doings,  and  therclbre,  such  time 
is  the  most  propitious  to  a  lender  tite-a-tite, 
when  well  mooaged  by  a  practised  cavalier  i 
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bat  80  quickly  did  Elleoput  question  after  qoes- 
tioD,  and  suggest  fresh  and  seiwA/e  matter  for 
discussion,  thalalltbe  *$ofluontense*  tbeConnt 
had  hoped  to  utter,  be  was  forced  to  keep  to 
bimseli.  The  bosiness  of  supper  advancea  — 
the  cliampUDe  circulated  —  conversation  grew 
brisker  —  laughing  more  frequent,  as  if  niirlh 
and  champagne  had  been  bottled  together,  and 
every  cork  that  popped  out  eniaDcipai«d  hilarity. 
And  now,  what  snarp  ringing  laughter  comes 
from  the  other  end  of  the  table!  —  'tis  the  tri- 
bute to  the  pleasantries  of  Voltaire,  who,  in 
endeavouring  to  enchain  the  attention  of  Madame 
de  Juroillac,  (quietly  though  he  does  it,)  en* 
chains  the  attention  of  all  besides— for  Madame's 
laughter  attracts  notice— 'lis  something  Voltaire 
has  said  has  made  her  laugh  —  who  would  not 
like  to  hear  Voltaire's  bon~mots?  ~  all  became 
attentive  by  degrees.  The  Count  now  thinks 
his  lime  has  arrived  —  he  makes  a  desperate 
dash  at  compliaieot,  and  hopes  to  have  Ellen 
all  to  himself;  but  she,  with  a  well  acted  air 
of  innocent  rudeness,  turns  to  him  and  says. 


"Oh,  Count — pray  don't  talk  now— I  wut  to 
hear  Monsieur  de  Voltaire,"  —  then  snddealT 
stopping,  as  if  she  recollected  benelf,  she  said, 
—  **  Marshal,  I  beg  your  pardon -1  fear  1  hate 
been  very  rude." 

**  Bv  no  means ! "  said  Saxe,  with  a  smile, 
though  he  really  was  verr  much  stong  wisM 
Voltaire  where  the  whole  Catholic  church  wished 
him — and  vowed  in  his  inmost  heart  he  vodd 
never  call  upon  a  wit  to  help  him  when  he 
wanted  to  make  himself  agreeable. 

Voltaire  had  now  every  eye  and  ear  devoted 
to  him,  and  after  a  brilliant  lw«r  the  ftUtwtf^ 
per  broke  up. 

Saxe  bandied  Ellen  to  her  carriage,  wiAoM 
having  advanced  his  position  one  step  imtt  be 
handed  her  out  of  it. 

'*  Well,"  said  Voltaire,  as  he  drove  mv 
with  the  Marshal  from  the  house,  "how  haTc 
you  fought  your  battle?" 

"Neverwas  so  betien  in  my  life,"  saidSaie. 
"That  girl  is  either  the  most  innoccat  or  Ae 
cleverest  woman  1  ever  met" 
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■OW  TBE  BUL  OF  SURRBT  AND  TBB  FAIB  eERAIAlME  MR  Iff  KINS  JAMES'S  BOWES  IB  THE  HOATj  AMD 
BOW  TBET  WERE  SURFRUED  BY  TBE  DUBE-  OF  BICBHOMD. 


In  order  to  preserve  unbroken  (he  chain  of 
events  with  which  the  third  book  of  Ibis  chro- 
nicle concluded,  it  was  deemed  expedient  to 
disturb  ibe  unity  of  time,  so  far  as  it  related 
to  some  of  the  less  important  characters;  and 
it  will  now  be  necessary,  therefore,  to  return 
lA  the  middle  of  June,  when  the  Earl  of  Snr- 
rey's  term  of  captivity  vas  drawing  tos  close. 

As  the  best  means  of  conquering  the  anxiety 

ffflduced  by  the  vision  exhibited  to  him  by 
leme,  increased  as  it  was  by  the  loss  of  the 
relic  be  had  sustained  at  the  same  time,  the 
eari  bad  devoted  himselfto  incessant  study,  and 
(or  a  whole  month,  he  remained  within  his 
chamber.  The  conscqoeace  of  his  aareniitting 
application  was,  that  though  he  succeeded  in 
his  design,  and  completely  regained  his  tran- 

Jinillity,  his  strength  gave  way  nnder  the  ef- 
nrt,  and  he  was  confined  for  some  days  to 
his  conch  by  a  low  fever. 

As  soon  as  he  was  sufliciently  recovered  to 
venture  forth,  he  mounted  to  the  summit  of 
the  Roond  Tower,  in  the  hope  that  a  walk 
rnmid  its  breezy  battlements  might  conduce  to 
his  restoration  to  health.  The  day  was  bright 
and  beautifnl.  and  a  gentle  wind  was  stirring; 
and  as  Surrey  felt  the  breath  of  heaven  upon 
his  cheek,  and  gazed  upon  the  glorious  prospect 
before  him,  he  wondered  that  nis  imprisonment 
had  not  driven  him  mad.  Everything  around 
him,  indeed,  was  calcnialed  to  make  the  sense 
of  captivity  painfnl.  The  broad  and  beantiAtl 
meads,  stretcning  ont  beneath  htm,  seemed  to 
invite  a  ramble  over  them, — the  silver  river 
courted  a  plunge  into  its  waves— the  woods  an 
hour's  retirement  into  their  shady  recesses. 
The  hells  of  Eton-college  rang  onl  merrily,  but 
their  sotind  saddened,  rather  than  elated  him. 
The  road  between  Eton  and  Windsor,  then 
marked  by  straggling  cottages  with  gardens 
between  them,  with  here  and  there  a  dwelling 
of  a  belter  kind,  was  thronged  with  herds  of 
cattle  and  their  drivers,  for  a  fair  was  held 
Ihu  day  in  the  town  of  Windsor,  to  which 
ibey  were  hastening.  Then  there  were  conntry 
maidens  and  j^out^ful  hinds  in  their  holiday 
apparel,  trooping  towards  the  bridge.  Booths 
were  erected,  near  which,  in  the  Brocai  meads, 
the  roatic  sports  of  wrestling,  running,  and 
cuting  the  bar,  were  going  forward;  while 
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numbers  of  boats  shot  to  and  fro  upon  the 
nver,  and  strains  of  music  proceeded  from  a 
large  gilt  barge  moored  to  its  banks.  Near  -r, 
and  in  the  broad  green  plain  lying  beneath  the 
north  terrace,  were  a  company  of  archers 
shooting  at  the  balls.  Bat  these  sights  uistead 
of  affording  pleasure  to  Surrey,  onlysfaarpened 
the  anguish  of  his  feelings  by  the  contrast  they 
offered  (o  his  present  posiiton. 

To  distract  his  thougnts,  he  quitted  the  near 
view,  and  let  his  eye  ran  along  the  edge  of 
the  horizon,  until  it  rested  upon  a  small  speck, 
which  he  knew  to  be  the  loAy  spire  of  Saint 
Paul's  cathedral.  If,  as  he  supposed,  the  fair 
Geraldine  was  in  trftendancc  upon  Anne  Bo- 
leyn,  at  the  palace  at  Bridewell,  she  mast  be 
nnder  the  very  shadow  of  Ibis  very  spire ;  and 
die  supposition,  whether  correct  or  not,  pro- 
duced snch  quick  and  stifling  emotions,  that 
the  tears  rushed  to  his  eyes. 

Ashamed  of  his  weakness,  he  ttyned  to  the 
other  side  of  the  tower,  and  bent  his  gaze  upon 
the  woody  heights  of  the  Great  Park.  These 
recalled  Aerne  the  Hunter;  and  burning  with 
resentment  at  the  tricks  practised  upon  him  by 
the  demon,  be  determined  that  the  first  use 
he  would  make  of  his  liberty  should  be  to 
seek  out,  and,  if  possible,  efract  the  capture 
of  the  mysterious  being.  Some  of  the  strange 
encounters  between  Heme  and  the  king  had 
been  related  to  him  by  the  officer  in  guard 
at  the  Norman  Tower;  but  these  only  served 
as  stimulants  to  the  adventure.  After  a  conple 
of  honrs  thus  passed  on  the  keep,  he  descended, 
refreshed  and  invigorated.  The  next  day  he 
was  there  again,  and  the  day  after  that:  when 
feeling  thatliis  restoration  was  well-nigh  com- 

filete,  be  requested  permission  to  pass  the  fol- 
nwing  evening  in  the  day  moat  of  the  donjon. 
And  (his  was  readily  accorded  him. 

Covered  with  green  sod,  and  shaded  by  many 
tall  trees,  growing  out  of  the  side  of  the  ar- 
tificial mound  on  which  the  keep  was  built, 
th«  fosse  offered  all  the  advantages  of  a  garden 
to  the  prisoners  who  were  allowed  to  take 
exercise  within  it.  Here,  as  has  been  men- 
tioned, King  James  (he  First  of  Scotland  first 
beheld,  from  (be  battlements  above,  (he  lovely 
Jane  Beaaforl  take  her  solitary  walk,  and  by 
his  looks  and  gcstnres  contrived  to  make  her 
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srDsible  of  tfie  passion  with  which  she  iospired 
liim;  and  here  at  last,  in  an  arboar  which,  for 
the  sake  of  the  old  and  delightfal  legend  con- 
nected with  it,  was  kept  up  at  the  time  of  this 
chronicle,  and  then  bore  die  name  of  the  royal 
poet,  they  bad  secretly  met,  and  interchanged 
iheir  vows  of  aff^tion. 

Familiar  with  (he  story,  familiar  also  with 
the  poetic  strains  to  whicn  the  monarch's  pas- 
sion gave  birth,  Surrey  coald  not  help  com- 
paring his  own  fate  wiui  that  of  the  illustrioas 
captive  who  had  visited  the  spot  before  him. 
I'till  of  such  thoughts,  he  pensively  tracked  the 
narrow  path  winding  between  the  grassy  banks 
III  the  fosse— now  casting  np  his  eyes  lo  the 
keep— now  looking  towards  the  arboar,  and 
wisDing  that  he  had  been  favoured  with  sacb 
visiting  as  lightened  the  captivity  of  the  Scot- 
tish king.  At  last,  he  sought  the  bower— a 
(.harming  little  nest  of  green  leaves  and  roses, 
sheltering  a  bench  which  seemed  only  con- 
trived for  lovers- and  taking  oat  his  tablets, 
began  to  trace  within  them  some  stanzas  of 
that  exquisite  poem  which  has  linked  his  name 
for  ever  with  the  Round  Tower.  Thus  occu- 
pied, the  time  stole  on  insensibly,  and  he  was 
not  aware  that  he  had  overstayed  the  limits 
allowed  him,  till  he  was  roused  by  the  voice 
of  the  officer,  who  cuie  to  summon  him  back 
to  his  prison. 

"Yon  will  be  Temoved  to  your  old  lodging 
in  the  Round  Tower  to^norrow  ni^t,  my  lord," 
said  the  officer. 

"For  what  reason?"  demanded  the  earl,  as 
he  followed  his  conductor  up  the  sleep  aide 
of  the  mound.  But  receiving  no  reply,  be  did 
not  renew  the  inquiry. 

Entering  a  door  in  the  covered  way  at  the 
head  of  the  flight  of  steps  ctHnmsnicating  widi 
the  Norman  Tower,  they  descended  them  in 
silence.  Jijst  as  they  reached  the  foot  of  this 
long  staircase,  the  earl  chanced  to  cast  baick 
his  eyes,  and,  to  his  inexpressible  Astonish* 
m«nt,  perceived  on  the  landing  at  the  head  of 
the  steps,  and  jast  before  the  piece  of  ordnuiee 
commaiidlog  the  ascent,  the  figore  of  lleme  thd 
hunter. 

Before  he  could  alter  an  exclamation,  the 
figure  retreated  through  (he  adjoining  archway. 
Telling  the  officer  what  he  bad  seen,  Surrey 
woola  Ikin  have  g<me  in  queet  of  the  Bendisii 
spy;  but  (he  other  would  not  permit  himt  and 
aflecting  to  treat  the  matter  as  a  mere  creation 
of  fancy,  he  hurried  the  earl  lo  his  chamber 
in  the  Curfew  Tower. 

The  next  day,  Surrey  was  removed  betimes 
lo  the  Round  Tower,  and  the  cause  of  the 
transfer  was  soon  explained  by  the  dischane 
of  ordnance,  the  braying  of  trumpets,  and  the 
rolling  of  drums,  announcing  the  arrival  of  (he 
king.  From  the  mystery  observed  towards 
him,  Surrey  was  led  to  tte  conclusion  that  (he 
fair  Geraldine  accompanied  the  royal  party; 
but  he  in  vain  sought  to  satbfy  himself  of  me 
truth  of  the  surmise  by  examining  through  the 
deep  embrasure  of  his  window,  the  cavalcade 
that  soon  afterwards  entered  the  nnper  qda- 
drangle.  Amid  the  throng  of  bean'irul  dames 
surrounding  Anne  Bolevn  he  conid  not  be  cer> 
tain  that  he  detected  the  Urn  Geraldine;  hut 


he  readily  distinguished  the  Duke  ofRiclmoBi 
among  the  nobles,  and  the  si^ht  awakened  a 
paog  of  bitter  jealousy  in  his  breast 

The  day  wute  away  slowly,  for  be  coald 
not  fix  his  attention  upon  his  books,  netiber 
was  he  allowed  to  go  forth  upon  the  baiile- 
ments  of  the  tower.  In  the  evening,  however, 
the  officer  informed  him  he  might  take  exer- 
cise within  the  drv  moat  if  he  was  so  io- 
clined,  and  he  glauly  availed  himself  ol  Ik 
permission. 

After  pacing  to  and  fro  along  the  walk  for 
a  short  time,  he  entered  the  arbour,  and  wu 
about  to  throw  himself  upon  the  bench,  «hea 
he  observed  a  slip  of  paper  lying  upon  it.  Be 
took  it  up,  and  found  a  few  lioes  traced  npoa 
it  in  hurried  characters.   They  ran  thns:- 

"  llie  fair  Geraldine  arrived  this  nHmiag  ia 
the  casde.  If  the  Earl  of  Surrey  desires  lo 
meet  her,  be  will  find  her  within  this  arixw 
at  midnight" 

This  billet  was  read  and  re-read  by  the  yoaag 
earl  with  feelings  of  indescribable  uvofiM: 
hot  a  little  reflection  damped  his  ardour,  tal 
made  him  fear  it  might  be  a  device  to  casaare 
him.  There  was  no  certainty  that  the  auie 
proceeded  in  any  way  from  the  f«ir  Geraldine, 
nor  could  he  even  be  sure  thai  she  was  in  tke 
eastlo.  Still,  despite  these  misgivings,  the  u- 
traciion  was  too  powerful  to  be  resisted,  tmi 
he  turned  over  the  means  of  getting  ool  af  his 
chamber,  but  the  scheme  seemed  wholly  in- 

Cracticable.  The  window  was  at  a  considerable 
eight  above  the  ramparts  of  the  keep,  lak 
even  if  be  could  reach  them,  and  esca)«  ibe 
notice  of  the  sentinels,  he  should  have  lo  makt 
a  second  descent  into  the  fosse.  AndsopposiM 
all  this  accomplished,  how  was  be  to  retuai 
The  impossibility  of  answering  this  latter  meant 
interrogation  compelled  him  to  give  up  all  idei 
of  the  attempt 

On  relurning  to  his  prison-chamber,  he  «*- 
tinned  himself  at  the  embrasure  overiookiag 
the  ramparts,  and  listened  (o  the  regular  tread 
of  the  sentinel  below,  half  resolved,  oedwcot- 
seqncnces  what  they  might,  to  descend.  Aslbc 
appointed  time  approached,  his  anxiety  becane 
almost  intolerable,  and  quitting  ihe  wiadu"- 
he  bexan  to  pace  fanrricdry  to  and  fro  witliia 
the  chamber,  which,  as  has  been  prcvimlf 
observed,  partook  of  the  circular  fym  ef  ib« 
keep,  and  was  supported  in  certoin  places  bv 
great  wooden  pillars  and  cross  beams.  Bel  i>> 
stead  of  dissipating  bis  agitation,  his  rapid  mv^ 
menis  seemed  rather  to  increase  it,  aad  *t 
last,  wrought  (o  a  pitch  of  uncontrollable  »• 
citement.  he  cried  alout— "If  (ho  fiend  wm 
to  present  himself  now.  and  to  ofler  to  kti 
me  lo  her,  I  would  follow  bim." 

Scarcely  were  the  words  uttered  lhaa  abw- 
low  laugh  broke  from  (he  further  end  of  Ibc 
chamber,  and  a  deep  voice  exclaimed—"! » 
ready  lo  lake  yon  to  her." 

"I  need  not  ask  who  addMsies  me."  ■» 
Surrey,  afler  a  pause,  and  atraioing  his  ty^ 
(0  distingnish  the  fi^iue  of  the  speaker  ia  tk 
gloom. 

"I  will  (ell  you  who  I  am,"  i^oio«  J* 
other.  "1  am  ne  who  visited  you  oh*  *^ 
fore -who  shewed  you  a  vi^n  of  Ike 
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GmMine,— aad  carried  off  your  vaunted  relic, 
-hn!  bo!" 

•*Avoid  thee,  false  fiend!"  rejnined  Surrey, 
"thou  temptest  me  now  in  vaio. 

"  You  have  antnnioDed  me,"  returned  Heme ; 
"ud  1  will  not  be  dismissed,  t  am  ready  to 
ronvey  you  to  your  mistress,  who  awaits  you 
in  King  James's  bower,  and  marvels  at  your 
tardiness." 

"  And  widi  what  design  dost  thou  oflhr  me 
dtis  service  Y"  demanded  Surrey. 

"It  will  be  time  enoogfa  to  put  that  question 
when  I  make  any  condition,  replied  Heme. 
"Enough.  I  am  willing  to  aid  you.  Will 
you  go?" 

"Lead  on!"  replied  Surrey,  marching  to- 
wards him. 

Suddenly,  Heme  drew  a  lantern  from  beneath 
the  cloak  in  which  he  was  wrapped,  and  threw 
its  light  on  a  trap-door  lying  open  at  his  feet. 

''Descend!"  he  cried. 

Surrey  hesitated  a  moment,  and  dien  plunged 
iovn  the  steps.  In  another  insiani,  the  demon 
followed.  Some  hidden  machinery  was  then 
5et  in  motion,  and  the  trap-door  returned  to 
its  place.  At  length,  Snrrey  arrived  at  a  nar- 
row passage,  which  appeared  lo  correspond  in 
r«nn  with  the  bulwarks  of  the  keep.  Here 
Heme  passed  him.  and  taking  the  lead,  hur- 
ried along  the  gallery  and  descended  another 
tlight  of  steps,  which  brought  them  to  a  large 
vault,  apparently  built  in  the  fnandatioD  of  the 
tower  Before  the  earl  had  time  to  gaze  round 
this  chamber,  the  demon  masked  the  lantern, 
and  taking  his  hand,  drew  him  through  a  nar- 
row passage  terminated  by  a  small  iron  door, 
nhich  flew  open  at  a  (ouch,  and  (hev  emerged 
unong  the  bushes  clothing  the  siJe  of  the 
mound. 

"Yon  can  now  proceed  without  my  aid," 
said  Heme;  "but  take  care  not  to  expose 
yourself  to  the  sentinels." 

Keeping  ander  the  shade  of  the  trees,  for 
the  Doon  was  shining  brightly,  Surrey  hastened 
lowards  the  arbour,  and  as  he  entered  it,  to 
m  inexpressible  delight  found  that  he  had  not 
l>e«D  deceived,  but  that  the  fair  Geraldine  was 
indeed  there. 

"How  did  yon  contrive  this  meeting?"  she 
Tied,  after  their  first  greetings  bad  passed. 
"And  how  did  you  learn  I  was  in  the  castle, 
tor  the  strictest  instructions  were  given  Uiat 
(he  tidings  should  not  reach  you." 

The  only  response  made  by  Surrey  was  to 
press  her  lily  band  devotedly  to  his  lips. 

"  1  should  not  have  ventured  hither,"  pur- 
KDcd  the  fair  Geraldine,  "unless  yon  bad  sent 
me  the  relic  as  a  token.  1  knew  you  would 
never  part  with  it,  and  1  therefore  felt  sure 
there  was  no  deception." 

"But  how  did  yon  get  here?"  inquired 
Surrey. 

"\  our  messenger  provided  a  rope-ladder. 
'*y  "hich  1  descended  in  the  moat,"  she  replied. 
Surrey  was  stnpiiicrl, 

"You  seem  astonished  at  my  resolution," 
she  continued ;  « and,  indeed,  I  am  surprised 
>t  It  myself;  hot  1  could  not  overcome  my  Ae- 
^■re  to  see  you,  especially  as  this  meeting  may 
»9  our  last.  The  king,  through  the  Udy  Anne 


Boleyn,  has  positively  enjoined  me  to  think 
no  more  of  you.  and  has  given  your  father, 
the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  to  umlersland  that  your 
marriage  without  the  rova]  assent  will  be  at> 
tended  by  the  loss  of  all  the  favour  he  now 
enjoys." 

"And  think  you  1  will  submit  to  such  ty* 
ranuY?"  cried  Surrey. 

"Alas! "  replied  the  fair  Geraldine,  in  a  mourn- 
fnl  tone,  "1  feel  we  shall  never  be  nulled. 
This  conviction,  which  has  l^ly  forced  itself 
upon  my  mind,  has  not  made  me  love  yon  less, 
though  it  has  in  some  degree  altered  my  feel- 
ings  towards  you. " 

"  But  I  may  be  able  to  move  (he  king, "  cried 
Surrey.  "I  nave  some  claim  besides  that  of 
kindred  on  the  Lady  Anne  Boleyn — and  she 
will  obtain  his  consent." 

'■Do  not  trust  lo  her,"  replied  the  fair  Ge- 
raldine.  "You  may  have  rendered  her  an  im- 

Rortant  service,  bnl  be  not  too  sure  of  a  return, 
[o,  Surrey,  1  here  release  you  from  the  troth 
you  plighted  to  me  in  the  cloisters." 

"1  will  not  be  released  from  it!"  cried  the 
earl,  hastily:  "neither  will  I  release  yon.  1 
bold  the  pledge  as  sacred  and  as  binding  as  if 
we  bad  been  affianced  together  belore  Heaven." 

"For  your  own  sake,' do  not  say  so,  my 
dear  lord,"  rejoined  the  fair  Geraldine;  "be- 
seech you,  do  not.  That  your  heart  is  bound 
to  me  now,  I  well  believe~and  that  you  could 
become  inconstant  I  will  not  permit  myself  to 
suppose.  But  your  youth  forbids  an  nuioii  be- 
tween us  for  many  years— and  if  during  that 
time  you  should  behold  some  fairer  face  than 
mine  ~  or  should  meet  some  heart  you  may 
conceive  mote  loving,— (hough  that  can  hardly 
be,— 1  would  not  have  a  hasty  vow  restrain 
you.  Be  free,  then— free  at  least  for  three  year^ 
—and  if  at  (he  end  of  that  time  your  aft'eetiiins 
are  still  unchanged,  I  am  willing  you  should 
bind  yourself  to  me  for  ever." 

"I  cannot  act  with  pqual  generosity  (o yon," 
i«joincd  Surrey,  in  a  tone  of  deep  disappoitii- 
ment.  "I  would  sooner  part  with  lile  than 
relinquish  the  pledge  I  have  received  from  you. 
But  1  am  content  that  my  constancy  should  bo 
put  to  the  test  you  propose.  During  the  long 
term  of  mv  nrooalion,  I  will  shrink  from  no 
trial  of  faith.  Throughout  Europe  I  will  proclaim 
your  beauty  in  the  lists,  and  will  maintain  its 
supremacy  against  all  comers.  But,  oh!  sweet 
Geraldine,  since  wo  have  met  in  this  spot,  hal- 
lowed by  the  loves  of  James  of  Scotland  and 
Jane  Beaufort,  let  us  here  renew  our  vows  of 
eternal  constancy,  and  agree  to  meet  again  at 
the  time  you  have  appointed,  with  heuts  as 
warm  and  loving  as  those  we  bring  together  now. " 

And  as  he  spoke  he  drew  her  towards  him 
and  imprinted  a  passionate  kiss  on  her  lips. 
'■Let  that  ratify  (he  pledge,"  he  said. 
*'  Hoi  ho !  ho !    laughed  a  deep  voice,  without. 
"What  was  that?"  demanded  the  fab  Ge- 
raldine. in  a  tone  of  alarm. 

"You  have  iho  relic,  have  yon  not?"  in- 
quired the  earl,  in  a  low  tone. 

"No,"  she  replied,  "your  messenger  merely 
showed  it  to  me.  But  why  do  yon  ask?  Ah  I 
I  understand.  The  fiendish  laugliter  that  just 
now  sounded  in  my  ears  proceeded  from  " 
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"Heme  the  Hanter,"  replied  Surrey,  in  a 
whisper.  "But  Tear  nothine-  I  will  defend  you 
with  my  life.  Ahl  accursed  chance!  I  have  do 
weapiHi. " 

"None  would  avail  uainst  him/'  murmured 
the  fair  Goraldine.  "Lead  me  forth,  1  shall 
die  if  I  slay  here." 

Supporting  her  in  his  anus, Sarrey  complied, 
but  they  had  scarcelv  sained  the  entrance  of 
the  arbonr,  when  a  tall  fijturo  stood  before  them. 
It  was  the  Duke  of  Richmond.  A  gleam  of 
moooliKht  penetrating  through  the  leaves,  fell 
ujran  the  gronp,  and  rendered  Ihem  distinctly 
visible  to  each  other. 

"Sohl"  exclaimed  the  duke,  afler  regarding 
I  the  pair  in  silence  for  a  moment,  "  I  have  not 
been  misinformAd.  You  have  contrived  a  meet- 
ing here." 

"  RichmoDd  1 "  said  Snrre; ,  sternly,  ''we  once 
were  dear  and  loving  friends,  and  we  are  still 
honourable  foes.  1  know  that  I  am  safe  with 
you.  1  know  you  will  breathe  no  word  about 
ibis  meeting,  either  to  the  fair  Geraldine's  pre- 
judice or  mine." 

"You  judge  me  rightly,  my  lord,"  replied 
the  duke,  in  a  tone  of  equal  sternness.  '*  I  have 
no  ihonght  of  betraying  you ;  though,  by  a  woni 
to  ray  royal  father,*  I  could  prevent  all  chance 
of  fatnre  rivalry  on  your  part,  t  shall,  however, 
demand  a  strict  account  from  yon  on  yoer  li- 
beration. " 

"YoDf  grace  acts  as  beseems  a  loyal  gen- 
tleman," replied  Surrey.  "Hereafter  I  will  not 
fail  to  account  to  yon*  for  my  conduct  in  any 
way  you  please." 

"  On  I  let  me  interpose  between  yon,  my  lords," 
cried  the  fair  Geraldine,  "to  prevent  the  dis- 
astrous consequences  of  this  quarrel.  I  have 
already  told  your  grace  1  cannot  love  you— and 
that  my  heart  is  devoted  to  the  Earl  of  Surrey. 
Let  me  appeal  to  your  noble  nature— to  your 
generosity— not  to  persist  in  a  hopeless  suit. " 

"Yon  nave  conquered,  madam,"  saidthedoke 
after  a  pause.  "I  have  been  to  blame  in  this 
matter.  But  1  will  make  amends  for  my  error. 
Surrey,  1  relinquish  her  to  you." 

"Mv  friend!  exclaimed  the  earl,  casting 
himself  into  the  duke's  arms. 

"1  will  uQw  endeavour  to  heal  the  wounds 
1  have  unwittingly  occasioned,"  said  the  fair 
Geraldine.  "  I  am  surprised  your  grace  should 
be  insensible  to  attractions  so  far  superior  to 
mine  as  those  of  the  Lady  Mary  Howard." 

"  The  Lady  Mair  is  very  beautiful,  I  con- 
fess," said  the  duke;  *'and  if  you  had  not 
been  in  the  way,  I  should  assuredly  have  been 
her  captive." 

"1  ought  not  to  betray  the  secret,  perhaps," 
hesiiateo  the  fair  Geraldine,  "but  gratitude 
prompts  me  to  do  so.  The  lady  is  not  so  blind 
to  your  grace's  merits  as  I  have  have  been." 

**  Indeed  I"  exclaimed  the  duke.  "If  it  be 
so,  Surrey,  we  may  yet  be  Itoothers  as  well 
as  friends." 

^And  that  it  is  so  I  can  avouch, Richmond," 
rejoined  the  earl,  "  for  1  am  in  my  sister's  se- 
cret as  well  as  the  fair  Geraldine.  But  now 
that  this  explanation  has  taken  place,  I  must 
entreat  yoor  grace  to  condact  the  box  Geral- 
dine back  to  her  lodgings,  while  I  regain,  the 


best  way  I  can,  my  chamber  in  the  Bmd 

Tower. ' 

"I  marvel  how  you  escaped  from  it,"  uiA 
Richmond ;  "  but  1  suppose  u  waa  by  the  cm- 
nivance  ol  the  officer.' 

"He  who  set  me  (bee— who  hrooght  the  6ir 
Geraldineliither-aadwho,  Iss8pecl,acq«aiBled 
yon  with  OUT  meeting,  was  no  other  that  Hens 
(he  Hunter,"  replied  Surrey. 

"You  amaze  me!"  exclaimed  the  doke:  "it 
was  indeed  a  talldark  man,  moSled  in  a  cloak, 
who  informed  me  that  you  were  to  meet  u 
midnight  in  King  James's  bower  in  the  melt, 
and  I  therefore  came  to  surprise  you." 

"  Your  informant  was  Heme,"  replied  Surrey. 

"Right!"  exclaimed  the  demon,  strppus 
from  behind  a  tree,  where  he  had  hithrrtu  re- 
mained concealed;  "it  was  I,— L  Heme  tbe 
Hunter.  And  1  contrived  the  meeting  is  an- 
ticipation of  a  far  different  resalt  from  dut 
which  has  ensued.  But  I  now  tell  yon.  «y 
lord  of  Surrey,  that  it  is  idle  to  indulge  a 
passion  for  the  fair  Goraldine.  You  will  new 
wed  her." 

"False  fiend,  thou  liert!"  cried  Surrey. 

"Time  will  shew,"  replied  Heme.  "I repeat, 
you  will  wed  another — and  more  1  tell  ym, 
YOU  are  blinder  than  Richmond  has  sbe«i 
himself,— for  the  most  illoslrioos  damsel  in  Ike 
kii^om  has  regarded  you  with  eves  af  *f- 
fectiom  and  vet  von  have  not  perceived  ii. 

'''The  PrincesslMary,"  demanded  Richn)o«4. 

"Ay,  the  Princess  Mary,"  repeated  Herat. 
"How  say  yon  now,  my  lord*— will  you  let 
ambition  usiirp  the  place  of  love?" 

"No,"  replied  Surrey.  "But  I  will  hold  no 
further  converse  with  (bee.  Thoo  wealdil 
tempt  to  perdition.  Hence,  fiendl" 

"Unless  you  trust  yourself  to  n»y„  8"™"" 
von  will  never  reach  your  chamber,"  rejoisw 
heme,  with  a  mocking  laugh.  "The  iraa  dw 
in  the  mound  cannot  be  opened  on  tUs  srfe, 
and  yon  well  know  what  the  consequence  of  i 
discoverv  will  be.  Come,  or  Heave  yoo  toyo" 
fate."  A'nd  he  moved  down  tbe  path  on  the  raw. 

"Go  with  him.  Surrey,"  cned  Richownd. 

Pressing  the  fair  Geraldine  to  his  breast,  m 
Earl  committed  her  to  the  chaise  of  hisfriead, 
and  tearing  himself  away,  followed  the  ««* 
of  the  demon.  He  had  not  proceeded  far  wbea 
he  heard  his  name  prooounced  by  a  voice  is- 
suing from  the  tree  above  him.   Lookms  op- 
he  beheld  Heme  in  one  of  the  topmost  brancfcw, 
and  at  a  sign,  instantly  climbed  up  to  bim.  The 
thick  foliage  jcreened  them  from  observauoa, 
and  Surrey  concluded  his  guide  was  awaitms 
the  dbappcarance  of  the  sentinel,  who  was « 
that  moment  approaching  the  tree.   But  snc* 
apparently  was  not  the  other's  intentions:  wr 
the  man  had  scarcely  passed  thap  Heme  spraag 
upon  the  ramparts,  and  the  poor  fallow  lii«g 
at  the  sound,  was  scared  almost  out  ofj" 
senses  at  the  sight  of  the  dreaded  fiend.  Vf*f 
ping  his  halbcrt,  he  fell  upon  his  face  » 
stiBed  cry.    Heme  then  motioned  Surrey  w 
descend,  and  they  marched  together  qmckly  » 
a  low  door  opening  into  the  keep,  rtaaoi 
through  it,  and  ascending  a  ftight  of  step* 
they  stood  npon  the  landing  at  J'^JI 
the  staircase  commnnicating  with  the  Im*" 
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tower,  and  adjoiniog  the  entrance  to  Sarrey's 
chamber. 

Apparently  familiar  with  the  spot,  Heme  took 
down  a  large  key  from  a  nail  in  the  wall  against 
vhich  it  hang,  and  unlocked  the  door. 


"  Enter ! "  he  said  to  Surrey,  "  and  do  not 
forget  the  debt  you  owe  to  Heme  the  Hunter." 

And  as  the  Earl  stepped  into  the  chamber, 
the  door  was  locked  beniud  him. 


n. 

maw  m  tbomas  wyat  fouhd  mabil  in  raBSAHDSTomccAVK;— and  wbAthappbicsd  to  bin  tbue* 


A  wiEK  afler  the  foregoing  occurrence,  the 
£arl  of  Sorrey  was  set  free.  But  his  joy  at 
regaining  his  liberty  was  damped  by  learning 
that  the  fair  Geraldine  bad  departed  for  Ireland. 
She  had  left  the  tenderest  messages  for  him  with 
his  sister,  the  Ladv  Hary  Howard,  accompanied 
with  assurances  of  onalierable  attachment. 

Bat  other  ^%nges  had  taken  place,  which 
were  ealcalafed  to  afford  him  some  consolation. 
Ever  since  the  night  on  which  he  had  been 
told  that  the  Lady  Hary  was  not  indifferent  to 
him,  Richmond- had  devoted  himself  entirely  to 
her;  and  matters  bad  already  proceeded  so  far, 
that  he  had  asked  her  in  marriage  of  the  Duke 
of  Norfolk,  who,  after  ascertaining  the  king's 
pleasure  on  the  subject,  had  gladly  given  bis 
consent,  and  the  youthful  pair  were  aiBanced 
to  each  other.  Surrey  and  Richmond  now  be- 
came closer  friends  than  ever;  and  if,  amid  the 
Ihonsand  dbtractions  of  Henry's  gay  and  festive 
court,  the  young  earl  did  not  foi^t  the  lair 
Geraldine,  he  did  not,  at  least,  find  the  time 
hang  heavily  on  bis  hands. 

About  a  week  after  Wolsey's  dismissal,  while 
the  court  was  still  sojoarning  at  Windsor, 
Snrre^  proposed  to  Richmond,  to  ride  one 
moratng  with  him  in  the  Great  Park.  The  duke 
willingly  assented,  and  mounting  their  steeds, 
tbey  galloMd  towards  Snow  Hill,  wholly  un- 
attended. While  mounting  this  charming  ascent 
a(  a  more  leisarelv  pace,  the  earl  said  to  his 
companion — '*  I  will  now  tell  you  why  I  pro* 
posed  tfab  ride  to  you,  Richmond.  1  have  long 
determined  to  follow  op  the  adventure  of  Heme 
the  Hunter,  and  1  wish  to  confer  with  yon 
about  it,  and  ascertain  whether  you  are  disposed 
to  join  me," 

"1  know  not  what  to  say,  Surrey,"  replied 
the  duke,  gravely,  and  speaking  in  a  low  tone ; 
*'tbe  king,  my  father,  failed  in  his  endeavours 
to  expel  the  demon,  who  stilt  lords  it  in  the 
forest.^' 

"file  greater  ^ory  to  ns  if  we  sneceed," 
aaid  Snirey. 

*'l  will  take  counsel  with  the  I^y  Mary 
on  the  subject  before  I  give  an  answer,"  re- 
joined Richmond. 

'''Then  there  is  little  doubt  what  your  grace's 
decision  will  be,"  laughed  Surrey.  "To  speak 
truth,  it  was  the  fear  of  your  consoltiag  her 
that  made  me  bring  yon  here.  What  say  you 
to  a  ride  in  the  forest  to-morrow  night?' 

"I  have  little  fancy  for  it,"  replied  Richmond; 
"and  if  you  will  be  rated  by  me,  yon  will  not 
attempt  the  enterprise  yourself." 

"My  resolution  is  taken,"  said  the  earl ;  "but 
now,  since  we  have  reached  the  brow  of  the 
hill,  let  OS  pQsh  forward  to  the  lake." 

A        ride  of  some  twenty  minutes  brought 


them  to  the  edge  of  the  lake,  and  they  pro* 
ceeded  along  the  verdant  path  leading  to  tlie 
forester's  hut.  On  arriving  at  the  dwelling,  it 
appeared  wholly  deserted,  but  they  nevertheless 
dismounted,  and  tying  their  horses  to  the  trees 
at  the  back  of  the  cottage,  entered  it.  While 
they  were  examining  the  lower  room,  the  plash 
of  oars  reached  thai  eav^  and  rushing  to  tlie 
window,  they  descried  toe  skiff  rapidly  ap- 
proaching the  shore.  A  man  was  seated  within 
It,  whose  attire,  dioogh  sombre,  seemed  to 
proclaim  him  of  some  rank,  but  as  his  back 
was  towards  them,  they  could  not  discern  his 
features.  In  another  instant,  the  skiff  touched 
the  strand,  and  the  rower  leaping  ashore,  prov- 
ed to  be  Sir  Thomas  Wyat.  On  making  this 
discovery  they  both  ran  oot  to  him,  and  the 
warmest  greetings  passed  between  them.  When 
these  were  over,  Surrey  expressed  his  surprise 
to  Wyat  at  seeii^  him  there,  declaring  he  was 
wholly  unaware  of  his  return  from  the  coort 
of  France. 

"1  came  back  about  a  month  ago,"  said 
Wyat.  "His  m^esty  supposes  me  at  Allington; 
nor  shall  1  return  to  court  without  a  summons. 

"  I  am  oot  sorry  to  hear  it,"  said  Surrey; 
"but  what  are  yon  doing  here?" 

"My  errand  is  a  strange  and  adventurons 
one,"  replied  Wyat.  "You  may  have  heard 
that  before  I  departed  for  France  [passed  some 
days  in  the  forest  in  company  with  Heme  the 
Hunter.  What  then  happened  to  me  I  may 
not  disclose;  but  1  have  vowed  never  to  rest 
till  I  have  freed  this  forest  from  the  weird 
being  who  troubles  it."  J 

"Say  you  so!"  cried  Surrey;  "then  you  are 
most  fortunately  encountered,  Sir  Thomas,  for 
1  myself,  as  Richmond  will  tell  you,  am  equally 
bent  upon  the  fiend's  expulsion.  We  will  be 
companions  in  the  adventure." 

"We  will  speak  of  that  anon,"  replied  Wyat. 
"I  was  sorry  to  fiod  this  cottage  uninhabited, 
and  die  fair  damsel  who  dwelt  within  it,  when 
I  beheld  it  last,  gone.  What  has  become  of 
her  ?  ■• 

"  It  is  a  strange  story,"  said  Richmond.  And 
he  proceeded  to  relate  all  that  was  known  to 
have  befallen  Mabel. 

Wyat  listened  with  profound  attention  to 
the  recital,  and  at  its  close,  said— "I  think  I 
can  find  a  clue  to  this  mystery,  but  to  obtain 
it  I  must  go  alone.  Meet  me  here  at  midnisbt 
(o-morrow,  and  I  doubt  not  we  shall  be  able 
to  accomplish  our  design." 

"May  I  not  ask  for  some  explanation  of 
your  scheme?"  said  Sorrey. 

"Not  yet,"  rejoined  Wyat.  "But  1  will 
freelv  confess  to  you  that  there  a  much  danger 
in  tne  enterprise— danger  that  I  would  not 
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willingly  any  one  should  share  with  me,  es- 
pecially you,  Surrey,  U>  whom  I  owe  so  much. 
If  you'do  not  fiiu]  me  here,  therclbre,  to-mur- 
ruw  night,  coodude  thtt  1  have  perished,  or 
am  captive." 

"  Well,  be  it  as  yoa  will,  Wyat,"  said  Sur- 
rey; but  1  would  gladly  accompany  yon,  and 
share  your  danger." 

"  1  know  it,  and  I  thank  you,"  relorned  Wyat, 
warmly  grasping  the  other's  hand;  "but  much 
— nay,  all  may  remain  to  be  done  to-morrow 
Dighl.  You  had  belter  bring  some  Ibrce  with 
you,  for  we  may  need  it." 

"1  will  bring  half  a  dozen  stout  archers," 
replied  Surrey— "and  if  yon  come  not,  depend 
upon  it,  I  will  either  release  you  or  avenge  yon." 

I  did  not  intend  to  prosecnte  this  advepiore 
further,**  said  Eichrannd;  "but  since  you  are 
both  resolved  to  embark  in  it,  I  will  not  desert 
you." 

Soon  afier  this,  the  fiends  separated,— Sur- 
rey and  Richmond  t^iog  horse  and  returning 
to  the  castle,  discoursing  on  the  unlooked-for 
meeting  with  Wyat,  while  the  latter  again  en- 
tered the  skiir,  and  rowed  down  the  lake.  As 
soon  as  the  hut  was  clear,  two  persons  de- 
scended the  steps  of  a  ladder  leading  to  a  sort 
of  loft  in  the  roo(  and  sprang  upon  the  floor 
of  the  hut. 

"  Ho  1  ho !  ho  I "  laughed  the  foremost,  whose 
antlered  helm  and  wild  garb  proclaimed  him  to 
be  Heme,  "they  liule  dreamed  who  werie  the 
hearers  of  their  conference.  So  they  think  to 
take  me,  Fenwoll'— ha!" 

"They  know  not  whom  they  have  to  deal 
with,"  rejoined  the  latter. 

"  They  should  do  so  by  this  time."  said  Heme : 
"but  1  will  tell  ihee  why  Sir  Thomas  Wyat 
has  undertaken  this  enterprise.  It  is  not  to 
capture  me,  though  that  mar  be  one  object 
that  moves  him.  But  he  wishes  to  see  Mabel 
L^ndwood.  The  momentary  glimpse  he  caught 
ol  her  bright  eyes  was  sufficient  to  inflame 
him." 

"Ah!"  exclaimed Fenwolf:  "think you  so?" 

"I  am  assured  of  it,"  replied  Heroft.  "He 
knows  the  secret  of  the  cave,  and  will  find  her 
there." 

"But  he  will  never  return  to  tell  what  he 
has  seen."  said  Fenwolf,  moodily. 

"I  know  not  that,"  replied  Heme.  "I  have 
my  own  views  respecting  him.  I  want  to  re- 
new my  band." 

"  He  will  never  join  tod,"  rejoined  Fenwolf. 

"What  if  I  offer  him  Mabel  as  a  bait?"  said 
Heme. 

**Yoo  will  not  do  so,  dread  master?"  rejoin- 
ed  Fenwolf,  trembling  and  turning  pale.  "She 
belongs  to  me." 

*'  To  thee,  fool  I"  cried  Heme,  with  a  derisive 
laugh.  "Thinkest  tbou  I  wouU  resign  such  a 
treasure  to  thee?  No ,  no.  But  rest  easy,  I 
will  not  give  her  to  Wyat." 

"Yon  mean  her  for  yourself,  thenf"  said 
Fenwolf. 

"Darest  thou  to  question  me!"  cried  Heme, 
striking  him  with  the  hand  armed  vritfa  the  iron 
gyves.   "This  to  teach  thee  respect!" 

"  And  this  to  prove  whether  thou  art  mortal 
or  not!"  rejoined  Fenwolf,  plucking  bis  hnn- 
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ting-knife  from  his  belt,  and  striking  it  wiik  , 
all  his  force,  against  the  other's  breast 

But  though  surely  and  forcibly  dealt,  the 
blow  glanced  off  as  if  the  demon  were  etati  I 
in  steel,  and  the  intended  assassin  fell  back  ia 
amazement,  while  an  unearthly  laugh  ia 
his  ears.   Never  had  Fenwolf  seen  Heme  weir 
so  formidable  a  look  as  he  at  that  moMcai 
assumed.    His  giant  frame  dilated:  hi$  e>es 
flashed  fire ;  and  the  expretsiioa  of  his  com-  ' 
lenancc  was  so  fearful  that  Fenwolf  shidM  ' 
his  eyes  with  his  bands. 

"Ah!  miserable  dog!"  thundered  Hefne:  ' 
"dost  thou  think  I  am  to  be  hurt  by  BMrtil 
hands,  or  mortal  weapons?  Thy  former  a- 

Eirieuce  should  have  taught  thee  differeathr.  . 
at  since  thon  hast  wovoked  it,  take  lij  . 
fate."  ~t 

Uttering  these  words,  he  seixed  Feowolf  bv  ; 
the  throat,  clutching  him  with  ai  terrific  grifie. 
and  in  a  few  seconds  the  miserable  wretch  ' 
would  have  paid  the  penalty  of  his  raskoess.  ' 
if  a  person  had  not  at  the  moment  appeared  tt  ; 
the  doorway.    Flinging  his  prey  hasuly  bad- 
wards.  Heme  turned  at  the  intermptioa,  ui 
perceived  old  Tristram  Lyndwotid,  who  leaked 
appalled  at  what  he  beheld. 

"Ah I  it  ia  thon,  Tristram,"  cried  Uene: 
"  thon  art  just  in  time  to  witness  the  peaisk  ' 
meat  of  this  rebellions  bound." 

"Spare  him,  dread  master!— oh,  sparehiar 
cried  Tristram,  imploringly. 

"  Well,"  said  Hfrne,  gazing    at  the  kail- 
strangled  caitiff,     he  may  'live.   He  will  M 
offend  again.   Sot  why  hast  thou  Tentaiedfron  I 
thy  hiding-place,  Tristram?" 

"I  came  to  inform  you  that  I  have  jost  ob- 
served a  person  row  across  the  lake  ia  the 
skiff,"  replied  the  old  man.   "Ue  appears  to 
be  taking  the  direction  of  the  secret  ntiute  I 
to  the  cave." 

"It  is  Sir  Thomas  Wyat,"  replied  Hem; 
"  I  am  aware  of  his  proceedings.    Stay  wiik 
Fenwolf  till  he  b  able  to  move,  and  then  pro- 
ceed with  him  to  the  cave    But  mailt  roe,  m 
violence  most  be  done  to  Wyat  if  you  find  hi*  i 
there.    Any  neglect  of  my  orders  in  this  respefi  ' 
will  be  followea  by  severe  punishment.  1  sWi  ; 
be  at  the  cave  ere  long:  but,  meanwhile,  Ibtn  | 
other  business  to  transact."  i 

And  quitting  the  but,  he  plunged  into  ika 
wood.  I 

Meanwhile,  Sir  Thomas  Wyat  having  crossH  ' 
the  lake,  landed,  and  fastened  the  skiir  (n  > 
tree,  struck  into  the  -  wood,  and  presM'ly 
reached  the  open  space  in  which  lay  thesecrrt 
entrance  to  ine  cave.  He  was  not  long  » 
finding  the  stone,  (hough  it  was  soartfall>'C(w- 
cealed  by  the'  brushwood  that  it  wonid  bi» 
escaped  any  nninstrocted  eye,  and  reawriag 
it,  Ine  narrow  entrance  to  the  cave  vu  t^ 
vealed. 

Committing  hinuelfto  theprotectinn  ofHeaTta, 
Wyat  entered,  and  having  taken  the  precaolMO 
of  drawing  the  atone  alter  him,  which  wu 
easily  accomplished  by  a  handle  fixed  b»  the 
inner  side  or  it,  he  commenced  the  dacMif. 
At  first,  he  had  to  creep  along,  but  (be  pas»** 
craduallv  got  higher,  until  at  length,  on  lesefc- 
utg  (he  level  ground,  he  was  able  to  itaod  sp- 
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right.  There  was  no  fight  to  snide  bim^  but 
by  feeling  agaiiisl  the  sides  of  the  passage,  he 
roaod  (hat  he  was  in  the  long  gallery  be  bad 
formerly  threaded.  Uncertain  which  way  to 
Inro,  be  determined  to  trust  to  chance  for  tak- 
ing ibe  right  direction,  and  drawing  lUs  swoni 
proceeded  slowly  to  the  right. 

For  sume-  time,  he  encountered  no  obstacle, 
neither  could  he  detect  the  slightest  sound, 
^ut  hft  perceived  that  the  atmosphere  grew 
damp,  and  that  the  sides  of  the  passage  were 
cuveied  with  nwisturtt.  Thus  wanied,  he  pro- 
eeeded  with  greater  cantiou— and  presently 
found,  afler  emerging  into  a  more  open  space, 
and  striking  off  on  the  lefl,  that  he  had  arrived 
«t  the  edge  of  the  pool  of  water  which  he 
knew  lay  at  the  end  of  the  large  cavern. 

While  considering  how  be  sbould  next  pro- 
ceed, a  faint  cleam  of  light  became  visible  at 
the  apper  end  of  the  vault.  Changing  bis  posi- 
tioOy  (or  the  pillars  prevented  him  from  seeing 
the  source  of  the  glimmer,  he  discovered  that 
it  issQed  from  a  lamp  borne  by  a  femalje  hand, 
who  be  had  no  doubt  was  Mabel.  On  making 
this  discovery,  he  sprang  forwards,  and  called 
to  her,  but  instantly  repented  bis  rashness,  for 
as  he  uttered  the  cry  the  light  was  extinguished. 

Wyat  was  now  completely  at  a  loss  how  to 
proceed.  He  was  satisBod  that  Mabel  was  in 
the  vault:  but  in  what  way  to  guide  himself  to 
facr  retreat,  he  could  not  tell ;  and  it  was  evi- 
dent she  herself  would  not  assist  him.  Per- 
Miaded,  however,  if  be  could  but  make  himself 
known,  he  should  no  longer  be  shunned,  he 
eiMered  one  of  the  lateral  passages,  and  ever 
tad  anon,  as  he  proceeded,  repeated  Mabel's 
nune  in  a  low  soft  tune.  The  stratagem  was 
iQccessfoL  Presently,  he  heard  a  li^l  footstep 
approaching  him,  and  a  gentle  voice  inqaired— 

"Who  Mlb  me?" 

"  A  friend."  reolied  Wyat. 

"Your  name?'  she  demanded 

'*Yoa  will  not  know  me  if  I  declare  myself, 
Mabel,"  he  replied;  "  bat  I  am  called  Sir  Tho- 
■us  Wyat" 

"The  name  in  well  known  to  ne,"  she  re- 
plied, in  trembling  ton«:  "and  1  have  seen 
}m  once  —  at  my  grandfather's  cottage.  But 
why  have  yon  come  here?  —  Do  yon  know 
where  you  are?" 

'*  I  know  that  I  am  in  the  cave  of  Heme  the 
huuter,"  replied  Wyat;  "  and  one  of  my  motives 
for  seeking  it  was  to  set  yoa  free.  Bat  there 
ii  nothing  to  pre%'ent  your  flight  now." 

"Alu!  there  is,"  she  replied.  lam  chained 
Here  by  bonds  1  cannot  break.  Heme  has  de- 
cUred  that  any  attempt  at  escape  on  my  part 
"hall  be  followed  by  the  death  of  my  gnndsire. 
And  he  does  not  threaten  idly,  as  no  doubt 
)oa  know.  Besides,  the  most  terrible  vengeance 
^onid  fall  on  my  own  head.  No,— 1  cannot  — 
Que  not  fly.  Bui  let  us  not  talk  in  the  dark, 
^■ne  with  me  to  procure  a  light.  Give  me 
your  hand,  and  I  will  lead  you  to  my  cell." 

Taking  the  small,  trembling  hand  offered  him, 
™yu  followed  bis  conductress  down  (be  pas- 
'"S^.  A  few  steps  brought  them  to  a  door, 
^hich  she  poshed  aside  and  disclosed  a  small 
nunber,  bewn  out  of  the  rock,  in  a  recess  of 
vhich  a  lamp  was  bnrnlug.  Lighting  the  other 
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lamp  which  she  had  recently  extingnished  she 
placed  it  on  a  rode  table. 

<*Have  yoD  been  long  a  prisoner  here?" 
asked  Wyat.  fixing  hb  regards  upon  her  coun- 
tenance, which,  though  it  had  lost  somewhat 
ot  its  bloom,  h»d  gained  moch  in  interest  and 
beauty. 

*'For  three  months,  I  suppose,"  she  replied; 
"hot  I  am  not  able  to  calculate  the  lapse  of 
time.  It  has  seemed  very,  —  very  long.  Ob 
that  I  could  behold  the  sun  again,  and  breube 
the  fresh,  pure  air  I" 

"Come  with  me,  and  yon  shall  do  so,"  re- 
joined Wyat 

"  1  have  told  you  I  cannot  fly,"  she  answered. 
"I  cannot  sacrihce  my  grandstre." 

"But  if  he  is  leagued  with  this  demon  be 
deserves  the  worst  fate  that  can  befall  him," 
said  Wyat.  **You  ^uld  think  only  of  year 
detention  ?  " 

"1  tremble  to  think  it."  she  replied;  bnt  I 
fear  that  Heme  has  conceived  a  passion  for 
me." 

**Then  indeed  yon  must  fly,"  cried  W^at ; 
"such  unhallowed  love  wUl  wad  to  perdition 
of  soul  and  body." 

"  Oh  that  there  was  any  hope  for  me  I "  she 
ejaculated. 

"There  is  hope,"  replied  Wyat.  "I  will 
protect  you — will  care  for  you— will  love  you." 

"Love  me!"  exclaimed  Mabel,  a  deep  blush 
overspreading  her  pale  leatnres.  "  Yon  love 

another." 

Absence  has  enabled  me  to  overcome  the 
vehemence  of  my  passion,"  replied  Wyat,  "and 
I  feel  that  my  heart  is  sacceptible  of  new  emo- 
tions. But  you,  maiden,  he  added,  coldly,  "yon 
were  captivated  by  the  admiration  of  the  king." 

'*  My  love,  like  vonr's,  is  past,"  she  answered, 
with  a  faint  smile;  "bnt  if  I  were  out  of 
Heme's  power  I  feel  that  Icouldtoveagaiu,  and 
far  more  deeply  than  1  loved  before— for  that, 
ill  fact,  was  rather  the  result  of  vanity  than  ot 
real  regard." 

"Mabel,"  said  W^yat,  taking  her  hand,  and 
gaxing  into  her  eyes,  "  if  I  set  you  free,  will 
you  love  me?" 

"  I  love  voo  already,"  she  replied ;  "  bat  if 
that  could  Be,  my  whole  life  should  be  devoted 
to  yon.  Ua!"  she  exclaimed,  with  a  sudden 
change  of  tone,  "footsteps  are  approaching:  it 
is  Fenwolf.   Hide  yourself  within  that  recess." 

Though  doubting  the  prudence  of  the  course, 
Wyat  yielded  to  her  terrified  and  imploring 
looks^  and  concealed  himself  in  the  manner  she 
had  indicated.  He  was  scarcely  ensconced  in 
the  recess,  when  the  door  opened,  and  Morgan 
Fenwolf  stepped  in,  followed  by  her  grandfather. 
Fenwolf  gazeil  suspiciously  round  the  liitle 
chamber,  and  then  glanced  significantly  at  old 
Tristram,  but  he  made  no  remark. 

"What  brings  you  here?"  demanded  Mabel, 
trembtiugly. 

"You  are  wanted  in  the  cave,"  said  Fenwolf. 

"1  will  follow  you  anon,"  she  replied. 

"  You  most  come  at  once,"  rejoined  Fenwolf, 
authoritatively.  "Heme  will  become  impatient." 

Upon  this,  Mabel  rose,  and  without  daring 
to  cast  a  look  towards  the  spot  where  Wyat 
was  concealed,  quitted  the  cell  with  them.  Ao 
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sooner  were  tbcy  all  out,  (ban  Fenwoir  hastily  t  secured  yon,  Sir  Thomas  Wvat  No  tm  ol 
shutting  the  door>  turned  the  key  in  the  lock,  your  revealing  the  secret  of  tbe  cave  b»w,  m 
and  taking  it  ou^  exclaimed  —  ''So  we  have  { flying  with  Mabel— ha!  ba!" 
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Utteblt  disregarding  her  cries  and  entreaties, 
Fenwoir  dragged  Mabel  into  the  great  cavern, 
and  forced  her  to  fake  a  seat  on  a  bench  near 
the  spot  where  a  heap  of  ashes  shewed  that 
the  fire  was  ordlnarity  lighted.  All  this  while, 
her  grandfather  had  averted  his  face  from  her, 
as  if  fearing  to  meet  her  regards,  and  he  now 
busied  himself  in  striking  a  light  and  setting 
fire  to  a  pile  of  fagots  and  small  logs  of  wood. 

"  I  tbou^l  yon  told  me  Heme  was  here," 
said  Mabel,  in  a  tone  of  Miter  reproach,  to  Fen- 
wolf,  who  seated  himself  beside  her  on  the 
bench. 

'<  He  will  he  here  ere  long/'  he  replied,  sullenly. 

*'0h,  do  not  detain  Sir  Thomas  WyatI"  cried 
Mabel,  piteoosly;  "do  not  deliver  bun  to  yonr 
dread  master!  Do  what  yon  will  with  iiie»— but 
let  him  go." 

"  I  will  tell  you  what  I  will  do,"  replied  Fen- 
wolf,  in  a  low  tone;  "[  will  set  Sir  Thomas  at 
liberty,  and  mn  all  risks  of  Heme's  displeaswe, 
if  you  will  promise  to  be  mine." 

Mabel  replied  by  a  look  of  unutterable  dis- 
gust. 

"Then  be  will  await  Heme's  coming  where 
he  is,"  rejoined  Fenwolf. 

Saying  which  he  arose,  and  pushing  a  table  near 
the  bench,  took  the  remains  of  a  huge  venison 
pasty  and  a  loaf  from  a  hutch  standing  on  one 
side  of  the  cavern. 

By  this  time,  old  Tristram  having  succeeded 
in  kghting  the  fire,  placed  himself  at  the  further 
end  of  the  toble,  and  fell  to  work  upon  tbe 
viands  with  Fenwolf.  Mahel  was  pressed  to 

Sartake  of  the  repast,  but  she  dedineid  the  offer. 
,  large  slooe  bottle  was  next  produced  and 
emptied  of  its  contents  by  the  pair,  "who  seemed 
well-contented  with  their  regale 

Meanwhile,  Mabel  was  revolving  the  possibi- 
lity of  flight,  and  had  more  than  once  deter- 
mmed  to  make  an  attemjpt,  but  fear  restrained 
her.  Her  grandsire,  as  nas  been  staled,  sedu- 
lously avoided  hvt  gaxe,  and  turned  a  deaf  ear 
to  her  complaints  and  entreaties.  But  once, 
when  Fenwolfs  hack  was  turned,  she  eanght 
him  gazing  at  her  with  peculiar  significance, 
and  then  comprehended  the  meaning  of  his 
strange  conduct  He  evidently  only  awaited 
an  opportunity  to  assist  her. 

Satisfied  of  this,  she  became  more  tranouil. 
and  about  an  hour  having  elapsed,  during  wnich 
no^Dg  was  said  by  tbe  party,  the  low  winding 
of  a  horn  was  heard,  and  r  euwolf  started  to 
his  feet,  exclaiming  — 
"It  is  Heme  I" 

The  next  moment,  the  demon  huntsman  rode 
from  one  of  tbe  lateral  passages  into  the  cave. 
He  was  mounted  on  a  wild-looking  black  horse, 
with  flowing  mane  and  tail,  eyes  glowing  like 
carbuncles,  and  in  all  respects  resembliag  the 
aabte  steed  be  had  lost  in  tbe  forest. 


SpringiM  to  tbe  ground,  he  exchanged  a  tew 
words  wUh  Fenwolf.  in  a  low  tune,  and  dtii- 
veriug  his  steed  to  him,  with  orden  to  take  it 
to  the  stable,  signed  to  Tristram  to  go  with 
him,  and  approached  Mahel. 

"So  yooJiave  seen  Sir  Thomas HV'yat,  itai," 
he  said,  in  a  stern  tone. 

Mabel  made  no  answer,  and  did  net  era 
raise  her  eyes  towards  lum. 

"And  he  has  told  you  be  loves  yon,  anilhH 
urged  you  to  fly  with  lum— baf"  pursued  Hcrae. 

Mabel  still  did  not  dare  to  look  up,  bit  a 
deep  blush  overspread  her  cheek. 

"He  was  mad  to  venture  hither,"  CMHiued 
Heme;  "  hat  having  done  so,  be  MHt  take  Ae 
consequences." 

"You  wiU  not  destroy  bw?"  cried  HaM, 
imploringly. 

"He  wiU  perish  by  a  hand  as  terriUe  u 
mine,"  laughed  Heme  —  **  by  that  of  fumt. 
He  will  new  quit  the  dungeon  alive;  nnleM-" 

«  Unless  what?"  gaspe<niUbel. 

"Unless  he  is  leagued  with  n>e,"  tepM 
Heme.  "And  now  let  him  pass,  for  1  woaM 
speak  of  myself.  1  have  already  told  yon  tku 
I  love  you,  and  am  resolved  to  make  yDnoune. 
You  shudder,  but  wherefore?  It  is  a  Morion 
destiny  to  be  the  bride  of  the  wild  hnoier  - 
the  fiend  who  rules  the  forest,  and  who  inba 
bmad  domain  is  more  powerful  than  tbe  kiag. 
The  old  forester,  Robm  Hood,  had  his 
Manan;  and  what  was  he  compared  to  bmI 
He  had  neiUier  my  skill,  nor  my  power.  Be 
mine,  and  you  shall  accompany  me  on  my  wU- 
night  rides;  shall  watch  the  fleet  stag  darisw 
the  moonlight  glade,  or  down  the  lengiheaeJ 
vista;  You  shall  feel  all  the  unutterable  excite- 
ment ot  the  chase.  Von  shall  tluead  widi  m 
the  tangled  grove;  svim  the  river  and  tbe  lakf; 
and  enjoy  a  thousand  '  pleasures  hitherto  »• 
known  to  you.  Be  mine,  and  I  will  make  yo» 
mistress  of  all  my  secrets,  and  compel  the  nai 
whom  I  will  gather  round  me,  to  pay  yo«  ho- 
mage. Be  mine,  and  you  shall  have  power  of 
life  and  death  ov«  then,  as  if  yon  were  aUs* 
lute  (juem.  And  fh>m  me,  whom  bH  fear,  aid 
all  obey,  yon  shall  have  love  and  worAif." 

And  he  would  have  taken  her  band,  but  ih* 
recoiled  from  him  with  horror. 

"  Though  I  now  inspire  yon  with  terror  sad 
aversion,"  pursued  Heme,  "the  time  will  csm 
when  you  will  love  me  as  passionately  as  I  wu 
beloved  by  one  of  whom  you  are  the  im^ 

"And  she  is  dead?"  asked  Bfabd,  with  ca- 
riosity. 

"Deadl**  exclaimed  Heme.  "Thrice  Im 
years  have  flown  since  she  dwelt  upon  eirti- 
The  acorn  which  was  then  shed  in  the  roi<f< 
has  grown  into  a  lusty  oak,  while  trees  at  tw 
time  in  their  pride  have  ullea  tnd  deei*H 
away.  Dead]  —  yes,  she  has  passed  fn«  «■ 
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memor}'  save  mioe,  wliere  she  will  ever  dwell. 
Gesenlions  of  roen  bave  gone  down  to  the 

Give  since  her  line  —  a  succession  of  kiofBi 
ve  lodged  within  the  castle  —  hot  1  am  still 
a  deaisen  of  the  forest.  For  crioies  I  then  com* 
niited,  1  an  doomed  to  wander  within  it;  and 
I  shall  haunt  it,  unless  released,  till  the  crack 
of  doom." 

"Liberate  mel"  cried  Mahel;  "liberate  yom 
other  piiao&er,  and  we  will  pny  fw  your  re- 
lease. 

''No  more  of  this  I"  cried  Heme,  fiercely. 
"U  700  would  not  call  down  instant  and  ter- 
rible punishment  on  your  head  —  pnnbbmenl 
that  I  cannot  avert,  and  most  inflict -you  will 
■ntion  nothing  sacred  in  my  hearing  —  and 
sever  allude  to  prayer.  1  am  heyond  the  reacli 
•f  salvation." 

*'0h,  sajr  mot  sols'  cried  Mabel,  in  a  tone  of 
COBmiseration. 

"I  will  tell  yoQ  how  my  doom  was  accom- 
plished," rejoined  Heme,  wildly.  To  gain  her 
of  whom  1  have  just  spoken,  and  who  was  al- 
nsdy  vowed  to  Heaven,  I  invoked  the  powers 
of  datkness.  1  proffered  my  soul  to  the  Evil 
Ooe  if  he  would  secure  her  to  me;  and  the 
nadition  deuanded  by  him  was  that  1  should 
berone  what  I  am  —  (he  fiend  of  die  forest, 
vith  power  to  terrify  and  to  tempt,  and  with 
ether  more  fearful  and  fatal  powers  besides." 

"Oh!"  exclaimed  Mabel. 

"I  grasped  at  the  offer,"  pursued  Heme. 
"She  [  loved  became  mioe.  But  she  was 
speedily  snatched  from  me  by  death,  —  and 
usee  then  1  have  known  no  human  passion  ex* 
eept  hatred  and  revenge.  I  have  dwelt  in 
this  forest,  sometimes  alone -sometimes  at  the 
head  of  a  numerous  bmid—but  always  exerting 
a  baoeftil  influence  over  mankind.  At  last,  1 
uw  the  imue  of  her  I  loved  again  aj^>ear  be- 
fore me,  and  the  old  passion  was  revived  with- 
ia  my  breast.  Chance  has  thrown  you  io  my 
way,  —  and  mine  you  shall  be,  Mabel  1" 

"  i  will  die  rather,"  she  replied,  with  a 
shudder. 

"Yon  cannot  escape  me,"  rejoined  Heme, 
with  a  triumphant  laugh;  "you  cannot  avoid 
your  fate.  But  1  want  not  to  deal  harshly  with 
you.  I  love  you,  and  would  win  you  rather 
hy  posnasion  than  bv  force.  Consent  to  be 
■■une,  then,  and  i  giveWyat  his  life  and  liberty." 

"I  cannot-l  cannoti    she  replied. 

I'Not  only  do  1  offer  you  Wyat's  life  as  the 
price  of  your  compliance,"  persevered  Heme; 
"bat  yon  shall  have  whatever  else  you  may 
»«k— jewels,  ornaments,  costiv  attire,  treasure, 
—for  of  such  1  possess  a  goodly  store." 

''And  of  what  nse  would  they  be  to  me 
•""'".said  Mabel. 

"  I  will  not  always  confine  you  to  this  cave," 
nflwd  Heme.  **You  shall  ao  where  you  please 
-  and  live  as  yon  please  -  hut  you  must  come 
*o  Bn  whenever  I  summon  yon." 


**And  what  of  my  grandsim?"  shedemanded. 

"  Tristram  Lyndwood  is  no  relative  of  yours," 
replied  Heme.  "I  will  now  clear  up  the  mys- 
tenr  that  hangs  over  your  birth.  You  are  the 
ofispring  of  one  who  for  years  has  exercised 
greater  sway  than  the  king  within  this  realms 
but  who  is  now  disgraced  and  ruined,  and  ni^ 
his  end.  His  priestly  vows  forbid  him  to  own 
you,  even  if  he  desired  to  do  so." 

"Have  1  seen  him?"  demanded  Mabel. 

"  You  have,"  replied  Heme  —  "and  he  has 
seen  you  —  and  Uttle  did  he  know  when  he 
sought  you  out,  that  he  was  essaying  to  maintain 
his  own  power,  and  overturn  that  of  another 
by  the  dishonour  of  his  daughter  —  though  if 
he  had  done  so,'*  he  added  with  a  scoffing  laugh 
•—"it  might  not  hare  restrained  him." 

"I  know  whom  yon  mean,"  said  Mabel.  "And 
is  it  possible  he  can  be  my  father?" 

"It  is  as  1  have  told  yon,"  replied  Heme. 
"You  now  know  my  resolve.  Tomorrow  at 
midnight  our  nuptials  sliall  take  place." 

"Nuptials!"  echoed  Mabel. 

"Ay,  at  that  altar,"  he  cried,  pointing  to 
the  Druid  pile  of  stones— "there  you  shall  vow 
yourself  to  me  and  I  to  you,  before  terrible 
witnesses.  I  shall  have  no  fear  that  yon  will  j 
break  vonr  oath.  Reflect  upon  what  1  have  said."  1 

Witn  this,  he  placed  the  bugle  to  his  lips,  I 
blew  a  low  call  upon  i^  and  Fenwolf  and  Tris-  I 
tram  immediately  answering  the  summons,  he 
whispered  some  instmctions  to  the  former,  and 
disappeared  down  one  of  the  side  passages. 

Fenwolfs  deportment  was  now  more  sullen 
than  before.  In  vain  did  H  bel  inquire  from 
him  what  Herne  was  about  to  do  with  Sir  Tho- 
mas Wyat.  He  returned  no  answer,  and  at 
last,  wMried  by  hw  importunity,  desired  her 
to  hold  her  peace.  Just  then,  Trutram  quitted 
the  cavem  for  a  moment,  when  he  instantly 
changed  his  manner,  and  said  to  her  qnidtly, — 

"1  overheard  what  passed  between  yon  and 
Heme.  Consent  to  be  mine,  and  I  will  deliver 
you  irom  him." 

"That  were  to  exchange  one  evil  for  another," 
she  replied.  "If  you  would  serve  me,  deliver 
Sir  Thomas  Wyat. " 

"  1  will  only  deliver  him  on  the  terms  I  have  . 
mmitioned,"  replied  Fenwolf.  ! 

At  diis  moment,  Tristram  returned,  and  the 
conversation  ceased. 

Fresh  logs  were  then  thrown  on  the  fire  by 
Fenwolf,  and,  at  his  request,  Tristram  proceeded 
to  a  hole  in  the  rock,  which  served  as  a  sort 
of  larder,  and  brought  from  it  some  pieces  of 
venison,  which  were  broiled  upon  the  embers.  I 

At  the  close  of  the  repast,  ofwhich  she  spar-  j 
ingly  partook,  Mabel  was  conducted  by  Morgan 
Feuwtuf  into  a  small  chamber  opening  out  of 
the  great  cavern,  which  was  fumished,  like  the 
cell  die  had  lately  occupied,  with  a  small  straw 
pallet  Leaving  her  a  lamp,  Fenwolf  locked 
the  door,  and  placed  the  key  in  his  girdle. 


nr. 

HOW  SIR  THOMAS  WYAT  WAS  VISITED  BY  BBBIOt  IN  THE  CELL. 

•ware  by  the  clangour  ofthe  lock,  and  I  which  he  had  been  caught.  Sir  Thomas  Wyat 
'vawoirs  exulting  laughter,  of  the  snare  in  |  instantly  sprang  fmmhishidiug-place,  and  msli- 
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ed  to  fbe  door;  bot  being  framed  of  the  sloatest 
oak,  uid  strengthened  with  plates  of  irou,  it 
defied  all  his  efforts,  nerved  as  Ihey  were  by 
rage  and  despair,  to  burst  it  open.  Mabel  s 
shrieks,  as  she  was  dragged  away,  reached  his 
ears,  and  increased  his  anguish;  and  be  called 
oQl  loodly  to  her  companions  to  return,  but  Ms 
vociferations  were  only  treated  with  derision. 

Fiuding  it  useless  to  struggle  further,  Wyat 
(brew  himself  upon  the  bench,  and  endeavoured 
lo  discover  some  means  of  deliverance  from 
his  present  hazardoas  position.  He  glanced  round 
the  cell  to  see  wheuier  there  was  any  other 
uullet  than  the  doorway,  bat  he  could  discern 
none,  eicept  a  narrow  grated,  loophole  open- 
ing upon  the  passage*  and  contrived,  doubtless 
for  the  admission  of  air  to  the  ehamber.  No 
dungeon  could  be  more  secure. 

Raising  the  lamp,  be  examined  every  crevice, 
bnt  all  seemed  solid  stone.  The  recess  in  which 
he  had  taken  shelter,  proved  to  be  a  mere  hoi- 
low  in  the  wall.  In  one  comer  lay  a  small 
straw  pallet,  which,  had  formed  the  conch  of 
Mabel ;  and  this,  together  with  the  stone  bench 
and  rude  table  of  the  same  material  constituted 
the  sole  furniture  of  the  place. 

Having  taken  thia  careful  survey  of  the  cell, 
Wyat  again  sat  down  upon  the  bench  with  the 
convtctton  that  escape  was  out  of  the  question; 
and  be  therefore  endeavoured  to  prepare  him- 
self for  the  worst,  for  it  was  more  tnan  prob- 
able be  would  be  allowed  to  perish  of  starva- 
tion. To  a  fiery  nature  like  his,  the  dreadful 
nncertainlv  in  which  he  was  placed  was  more 
difficult  or  endurance  than  bodily  torture.  And 
he  was  destined  to  endure  it  long.  Many  houra 
flew  by;,  during  which  nothing  occurred  to  relieve 
the  terrible  monotony  of  his  situation.  At  length, 
-in  s|rite  of  his  aaziel}',  slumber  stole  upon  nim 
unawares;  but  it  was'filtedwKb  frightful  visions. 

How  long  he  slept  he  knew  not,  but  when 
he  awoke,  he  found  that  the  cell  must  have 
been  visited  in  the  interval,  for  Uiere  was  a 
manchet  of  bread,  pari  of  a  cold  neck  of  venison, 
and  a  flask  of  wine  on  the  table.  It  was  evident, 
therefore,  that  his  captors  did  not  mean  to  starve 
him,  and  yielding  to  the  prompting  of  appetite, 
he  attacked  the  iHttvisions,  determined  to  keep 
strict  watch  when'bis  gaoler  should  next  visit 
him. 

The  repast  finished,  he  again  examined  the 
rell,  but  with  no  better  success  than  before; 
and  he  felt  almost  certain,  from  the  position  in 
which  the  bench  was  placed,  that  the  visitor 
had  not  found  entrance  through  the  door. 

After  another  long  and  dreary  interval,  find- 
ing that  sleep  was  stealing  upon  him  fast,  he 
placed  the  braeh  near  the  door,  and  leaned  his 
nack  against  the  latter,  certain  that  in  this  po- 
sition he  should  be  wakened  if  any  one  attempt- 
ed to  gain  admittance  in  that  way.  His  slumber 
was  again  disturbed  by  fearful  dreams;  and  he 
was  at  length  aroused  b^  a  touch  opra  the 
shoulder,  while  a  deep  voice  shouted  nis  own 
name  in  his  ears. 

Starting  to  his  feet,  and  scarcely  able  to  se- 
parate the  reality  from  the  hideous  pbanlasms 
that  had  troublea  him,  he  found  that  the  door 
was  still  fastened,  and  tho  bench  nucmoved, 
while  bnfore  him  stood  Heme  the  Unnler. 


**  Welcome  again  to  my  cave.  Sir  TWomi 
Wyatl"  cried  ae  demon,  with  a  mockioglaagk;  I 
"  1  told  you,  on  the  night  of  the  attempt  *poa 
the  kuig,  that  thoo^  you  escaped  him,  you  I 
would  not  escape  me.  And  so  it  has  come  ta  > 
pass.  You  are  now  wholly  in  my  power,  bedy  ' 
and  soul— ha!  ha!" 

"  I  defy  you,  false  fiend, "  replied  Wjat.  "  I 
was  mad  enough  to  proffer  yon  my  soni  ea 
certain  conditions:  bnt  they  bave  never  been 
fulfilled." 

"They  may  yet  be  so,"  rejomed  Heroe. 

"No,^'  replied  Wyat,  **l  have  pnged  mt  , 
heart  from  the  fince  uhI  mhallowed  passioa 
that  swayed  it.  1  desire  no  assistance  tnm 

yoo. " 

"If  yon  hare  ebanged  your  mind  that  b  | 

nought  to  me, "  rejoined  the  demon,  derisivdj  , 
— "1  shall  hold  you  to  your  compact." 

Again  1  say  I  renounce  yon,  infenal  spi-  : 
rit!"  cried  Wyat— "yoo  may  destroy  my  Wv  , 
— but  you  can  work  no  mischief  to  my  , 

"Yon  alarm  yourself  without  reaaoa,  goo4  ■ 
Sir  Thomas,"  replied  Heme,  in  asKghrtTsae^ 
ing  tone.     I  am  not  the  malignant  beug  jroa  j 
suppose  me;  neidwr  am  I  bent  upon  fiibuag  i 
the  battles  of  the  enemy  of  maokind  sguaK  ' 
Heav«i.  I  may  be  leagued  with  the  nowen  of  j 
daricness,  but  I  have  no  wish  to  aid  them:  lal  < 
I  therefore  leave  you  to  lake  care  ofyourMil 
in  your  own  way.   What  I  desire  from  yoa  is 
your  service  white  liriag.    Now  listen  to  At 
conditions  I  have  to  propose.    You  must  biad  1 
yourself  by  a  terrible  oath,  the  slightest  iofne-  ' 
tton  of  which  diall  involve  the  perdition  ot  ibe  < 
soul  yon  are  so  solicitous  to  preserve,  not  to 
disclose  aught  you  may  see,  or  that.  maY  be 
imputed  to  ^on  here.   You  most  also  svear 
implicit  obedience  to  me  in  all  things — to  eie- 
cnte  any  secret  commissions,  of  wbaiever  n- 
ture,  I  may  give  ^oo — to  bring  associates  to 
my  band— and  to  joiu  me  in  any  enterprise  I 
may  propose.    This  oath  taken,  yon  are  ftw- 
Refuse  it,  atid  I  leave  you  to  perish."  i 

"I  do  refuse  it,"  replied  VNyat,  boldly.  **1 
would  die  a  thousand  deaths  racher  than  so  binJ 
myself.  Neither  do  I  fear  beinc  left  to  peri^ 
here.  You  shall  not  quit  this  cell  without  m." 

**Yon  are  a  atontsoldier,Sir  Thomas  Wyat," 
rejoined  the  demon,  withaseomfullangh:  ''M 
you  are  scarcely  a  match  for  Heme  the  Hatnt. 
as  you  will  find,  if  you  are  rash  eoon^  la  I 
make  the  experiment  Beware!"  he  exdaimeJ. 
in  a  voice  of  thunder,  observing  thekai^b? 
bis  band  upon  bis  sword,  "1  am  iuiuloeraUe, 
and  you  will,  therefore,  vainly  strike  at  "fc  ' 
Do  not  compel  me  to  use  the  dnad  meMA> 
which  I  conld  inalanily  employ,  to  tnbiect  vm 
to  my  will.  1  mean  you  well,  and  would  latk* 
serve  than  injure  yon.  But  I  will  not  let  y<x 

SI,  unless  you  leagae  yourself  with  me>  Swear, 
erefore,  obedience  to  me,  and  depatt  hmt 
to  your  frirads,  Surrey  and  Richmond,  adi  M 
them  yon  have  failed  to  find  me."  ■ 

'*  You  know,  then,  of  onr  meeting  t"  exdi^ 
Wyat 

"Perfectly  well,"  laughed  Heme.  "It  isi«* 
eventide,  and  at  nudnisht  the  meeting  will  la«e 

Jlace  in  the  forester'a  W  If  jwn  attoid  Huot  . 
will.  They  will  be  my  prisoners  at  mO  ai 
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}oa.  To  preserve  yoaradf  mA  sm  Aem,  yoa 

Diost  join  me." 

Before  1  re  torn  tn  answer,"  aaidWyat,  "I 
must  knew  what  haa  become  of  Mabel  Lynd* 
wood." 

*'Habe1  Lyndwobd  is  nengfat  to  yoo,  Sir  Tho- 
mu,"  rejoined  Heme,  coldly. 

"She  IX  so  roach  to  me  that  I  wtltfnn  a  risk 
for  her  which  1  woald  not  ran  A>r  myself." 
replied  WjyaL  "If  I  promise  obedience  to  yon, 
will  you  liberate  her— will  yoa  let  her  depart 
widi  me?"  '  . 

"No,"  replied  Heme,  peremptorily.  ^'Banish 
all  thongbts  of  her  from  your  oreast  Yoa -will 
■ever  heboid  her  again.  I  will  give  you  time 
Ibr  Flection  on  my  proposal.  An  hour  before 


midnight  I  shall  return,  and  if  I  find  yon  in  the 
same  mind,  I  abandon  yoa  <o  your  faie. " 

And  with  these  words,  be  stepped  back  to- 
wards the  lower  end  of  the  ceil,  vvyat  instantly 
sprang  after  him,  bat  before  he  coald  reach  bin 
a  flash  of  fire  caosed  him  to  recoil,  and  to 
bt«  horror  and  unaiement,  he  b^ld  the  reek 
open,  and  yiM  a  passage  to  ibt  retreating 
figure. 

When  the  salphareoos  smoke,  with  which  the 
little  cell  was  filled,  had,  in  some  degree  cleared 
off*,  Wyat  examined  the  sides  of  the  rock,  but 
could  not  find  the  slightest  trace  of  a  secret 
oatlet,  and  therefore  concluded  that  the  dis- 
appearance of  the  demon  had  been  eflected  by 
magie. 


sow  UBEL  ISCAVBD  niOM  TBB  OAVS  WITH  SM  THOMAS  WTAT. 


The  next  day  Mabel  was  set  at  liberty  by 
her  jailer,  and  the  hours  flew  by  without  the 
opportunity  of  escape,  for  which  she  sighed, 
Dccorriog  to  her.  As  night  drew  on,  she  became 
more  anxious,  and  at  last  expressed  a  wish  to 
lelhe  to  her  cell.  'When  about  to  faateo  the 
^r,  Fenwolf  foand  that  the  lock  had  got 
Mrained,  and  the  bolts  woald  not  move,  and  he 
was  therefore  obl^ed  to  content  himself  wi^ 
placing  a  bench  against  it,  on  which  he  took 
I  seat 

About  an  hoar  after  Mabel's  retirement,  old 
Tristram  ofibrcd  to  relieve  guard  with  Fenwolf, 
but  this  the  other  positively  declined,  and  lean- 
ing against  the  door,  diwosed  himself  to  slumber. 
Tnstram  then  threw  himself  on  the  floor,  and 
ia  a  short  time  all  seemed  buried  in  repose. 

By-aod-by,  however,  when  FenwoH's  heavy 
breathing  gave  token  of  the  soandness  of  his 
sleep,  Tristram  raised  himself  npon  his  elbow, 
and  gazed  round.  The  lamp  placed  upon  the 
table  imperfectly  illumined  toe  cavern,  for  the 
fire  which  bad  been  lighted  to  cook.  Uie  even- 
ing  meal,  had  gone  out  completely.  Getting 
op  cautiously,  and  drawing  bis  hunting-knire, 
the  old  man  crept  towards  Fenwolf,  apparently 
with  the  intent  of  stabbing  biro,  bat  he  sud- 
draly  chained  his  naelotion,  and  dropped  his 
arBL 

At  that  noment,  as  if  pretematurally  warned, 
Fenwolf  opened  his  eyes,  and  seeing  the  old 
forester  standing  by,  sprang  npon  bitfi,  and 
seized  him  by  the  throat. 

*'Ah!  traitor!"  he  exelaimed,  "iriutareyon 
■boot  to  do?" 

"  I  am  no  traitor,"  replied  the  old  man.  "I 
beard  a  noise  in  the  passage  leading  to  Wyai's 
cell,  and  was  about  to  rouse  von,  when  yon 
awdtened  of  your  own  accord,  probably  *dis> 
twbed  by  the  noise." 

"It  may  he,"  replied  Fnnwolf,  satisfied  with 
(he  exense,  and  reltnijubhiug  his  grasp;  "I 
faacied  I  beard  something  in  my  dreams.  But 
come  with  me  to  Wyat's  cell.  1  will  nol  leave 
you  here." 

And  snatching  op  the  lamp,  he  harried  with 
Tristram  into  Che  passage.  They  were  scarce* 
ly  gone,  than  the  door  of  the  cell  was  opened 


by  Habe),  who  had  overheard  what  had  passed 
and  so  hurriedly  did  she  issae  forth  that  she 
overlnmed  the  bench,  which  fell  to  the  grouod 
with  a  considerable  clatter.  -She  had  only  just 
time  to  replace  it,  and  to  conceal  herself  in  an 
adjoining  passage,  when  Fenwolf  mded  back 
into  the  cavern. 

"It  was  a  false  alarm,"  be  cried.  "(  saw 
Sir  Thomas  Wyat  in  his  cell  through  Ibeloop* 
hole,  and  1  have  brought  the  key  away  with 
me.   But  1  am  sure  I  heard  a  noise  here." 

*'  It  mast  have  been  mere  laney,"  said  Tri^ 
tram.    "All  is  as  we  left  it. 

"  U  seems  so,  certes,"  replied  Fenwolf,  doubt- 
fully.   "  But  1  will  make  sole." 

While  he  plaeed  his  ear  to  the  door,  Mfthel 
nve  a  signal  to  Tristram  that  she  was  saf& 
Persuaded  thai  he  heard  some  sonnd  in  the 
chamber,  Fenwolf  nodded  to  Tristram  that  all 
was  right,  and  resumed  his  seat. 

In  less  than  ten  minutes,  he  was  again 
asleep.  Mabel  then  emerged  from  her  conceal- 
ment, aad  cautiously  approached  Tristram,  who 
feigned,  also,  to  slumber.  As  she  approached 
bim,  he  rose  noiselessly  to  his  feet. 

**The  plan  has  succeeded,"  he  said,  in  a  low 
tone.  **lt  was  1  who  spoiled  the  lock.  But 
come  with  me.  1  will  lead  yon  ont  of  the 
cavwn." 

"Not  without  Sir  Thomas  Wyat,"  she  re- 
plied;     will  not  leave  him  here." 

*'  YoQ  will  only  expose  yourself  to  risk,  and 
fail  to  deliver  him,"  rejoin'ed  Tristram.  **Fen- 
wolf  has  the  key  of  his  crlL— Nay,  if  you  are 
determined  upon  it,  I  will  not  hinder  yoa.  Bot 
you  must  fiiMl  vnur  own  way  out,  for  1  shall 
not  assist  Sir  thomas  Wyat." 

Motiooing  him  to  silence,  Mabel  crept  slowly, 
and  on  the  points  of  her  feet,  towards  Fen- 
wolC 

The  key  was  in  his  girdle.  Leaning  over 
him,  she  suddenly  and  dexteronsly  plucked  it 
forth. 

At  the  very  moment  she  possessed  herself 
of  it,  Fenwolf  stirred,  and  she  dived  down, 
and  concealed  herself  beneath  the  table.  Fen- 
wolf. who  had  been  only  slightly  dislnrbod. 
looked  up,  and  seeing  Tristram  in  his  former 
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position,  wluch  he  had  resnmed  when  Mahd 
commenced  her  task,  again  disposed  himself 
to  slumber. 

Waiting  till  she  was  assured  of  the  souDd* 
ness  of  his  repose,  Mabel  crept  from  under  the 
table,  signed  to  Tristram  to  remain  where  he 
was,  and  glided  with  swift  and  noiseless  foot- 
steps down  the  passage  leading  to  the  cell.  In 
a  moment,  she  was  at  the  door— the  key  was 
in  the  lock— and  she  stood  before  Sir  Thomas 
Wyat. 

A  few  words  sufficed  to  explain  to  the  aa- 
tonished  knidit  how  she  came  there,  and  com* 

Erehending  (hat  not  a  moment  was  to  be  lost, 
e  followeid  her  forth. 

In  the  passage,  they  held  a  brief  consultation 
together,  in  a  low  tone,  as  to  the  best  means 
or  escape,  for  they  deemed  it  useless  to  ai^ly 
tn  Tristram.  The  outlet  with  which  Sir  Tbo- 
mas  Wyat  was  acqaainted  lay  on  the  other 
side  of  the  cavern ;  nor  did  he  know  how  to 
discover  the  particular  passage  leading  to  it. 
As  to  Mabel,  she  conid  affsr  no  infiwnation, 


but  she  knew  (hat  Ike  alaUe  1^  in  an  ad- 
joining nassige. 

Recollecting,  from  former  experience,  how 
well  the  steeds  were  trained.  Sir  Thomas  WyiI 
eagerly  canjcht  at  the  suggestion,  and  lU^ 
led  him  further  down  the  passage,  and  strikis; 
off  through  an  opening  on  the  left,  broogb 
him,  after  a  few  turns,  to  a  large  chamber,  ia 
which  two  or  three  black  horses  were  kept 

Loosening  one  of  them,  Wyat  placed  abridle 
on  his  neck,  spmni;  upon  his'  hitck,  and  took 
up  Bfabel  beaide  bim.  He  then  struck  lus  beds 
against  the  sides  of  the  animal,  who  needed  is 
further  incitement  to  dash  along  the  ^aMa& 
and  in  a  few  seconds  hroo|^t  Aem  mlo  bs 
cavern. 

The  trampling  of  the  hotse  wakened  Vtt- 
wolf,  who  started  to  his  feet,  and  ran  after 
them,  shooting  furiously.  But  he  was  loo  bie. 
Goaded  by  Wyat's  dagger,  the  steed  dashed 
furiously  on.  and  planing  with  its  doaUe 
burthen  into  the  pool  at  the  bottom  of  the  ca- 
vern, disi^ipeand. 


VI. 


or  TBS  nuPEBATB  nsouiTioir  pouom  bt  TaisnAK  tarn  vncwoLr;— ahd  now  mcTunrwasuB. 


Traksporteo  with  rage  at  the  escape  of  the 
fugitives,  Feowolf  tomed  to  old  Tristram,  and 
drawing  his  knife  threatened  to  make  an  end 
of  him.  Bnt  the  old  man,  who  was  armed 
with  a  short  hunting-sword,  stood  upon  his  de- 
fence, and  they  remained  brandishing  their 
weapons  at  each  other  for  smne  minntes,  but 
withont  striking  a'blov. 

"Well,  I  leave  you  to  Heme's  vengeance," 
said  Fenwolf,  returning  his  knife  to  his  belt 
"You  will  pay  dearly  for  allowing  them  to 
escape." 

"  I  will  take  my  chance,"  replied  Tristram, 
moodily— "my  mmd  is  ntade  op  to  the  worst. 
1  will  no  longer  serve  this  fiend." 

*'WhatI  dare  you  break  your  oath?"  cried 
Fenwolf.  Remember  the  terrible  coose- 
qoencea." 

^'I  eare  not  for  them,"  replied  Tristram. 
"  Harkee,  Fenwolf,  I  know  yon  will  not  betray 
me,  for  you  hate  him  as  mnch  aa  I  do,  and 
have  as  great  a  desire  for  revenge.  1  will  rid 
the  forest  of  this  fell  being." 

"Would  you  conld  make  good  yonr  words, 
eld  man!"  cried  Fenwolf.  *'  I  wonld  give  my 
life  for  vengeance  upon  him." 

**l  take  the  oflfec,''  said  Tristiam— "yon  sAd// 
have  vengeance." 

"Bnt  how  9"  cried  the  other.  "I  have  proved 
that  he  is  invnlnerable— and  the  prints  of  his 
hands  are  wrillen  in  black  charaMers  upon  my 
throat.  If  we  could  capture  him,  and  deliver 
him  to  the  king,  we  might  purchase  our  own 
pardon." 

*'No,  that  can  never  be,"  said  Tristram.  "My 
plan  is  to  destroy  him." 

"Well,  let  me  hear  it,"  said  Fenwolf. 

"Come  with  me,  then,"  rejoined  Tristram. 

And  taking  op  the  lamp,  he  led  the  way 
down  a  narrow  lateral  passage.  When  about 
half  way  down  it,  he  stopped  before  a  low 


door,  cased  with  iron,  which  be  opened,  mi 
shewed  that  the  recess  was  filled  with  Ims> 
canvas  bags. 

"Why,  this  is  the  powder-magazine,"  mi 
Fenwoll.  "1  can  now  guess  how  yon  meaa 
to  destroy  Heme,  i  lUie  the  scheme  mil 
enou^;  but  it  cannot  be  execotod  witkoutca- 
tain  destractton  to  onrselTes." 

"1  will  take  all  risk  npon  myself,"  lai' 
Tristram— "I  only  require  your  aid  in  the  pre- 
parations. What  1  propose  to  do  is  this.  There 
IS  powder  enon^  in  Uie  magaaine,  not  oaiy 
to  dIow  up  the  cave,  but  to  set  fire  to  all  Ike 
wood  surrounding  it.  It  'moat  be  scatieie' 
among  the  dry  bmshwood  in  a  great  cinle 
ronnd  the  cave,  and  connected  by  a  train  witk 
this  magazine.  When  Heme  comes  back,  1 
will  fire  the  train." 

**  There  is  mach  haiard  in  dw  scheoM,  lai 
1  fear  it  will  fail,"  replied  Fenwolf,  after  i 
pause-"  nevertbelMa,  I  will  assist  yoi." ' 

"Then,  let  us  go  to  work  at  once,"  mid 
Tristram,  "lor  we  have  no  time  to  lose.  Berne 
will  be  here  before  midnight,  and  I  shonld  Uke 
to  have  alt  ready  for  him." 

Accordingly,  they  each  shouldered  a  coipk 
of  the  ba^,  and  returning  to  the  caverB, 
threaded  a  narrow  passage,  and  emerged  fron 
the  secret  entmnee  in  the  crovo. 

While  Fenwolf  descended  for  a  firesk  snfffy 
of  powder,  Tristram  commenced  operattoBt. 
Though  autumn  was  now  far  advanced,  there 
had  been  remarkably  fine  weather  of  late ;  tke 
gronnd  was  thickly  strewn  with  yellow  leavm; 
the  fem  was  brown  and  dry ;  and  the  brash- 
wood  crackled  and  broke  as  a  passage 
forced  through  it.  The  very  trees,  were  parcbn 
by  the  long-continued  drought  Thns  favoorea 
in  bis  design,  Tristram  scattered  the  coo(efli!| 
of  tme  of  the  bags  in  a  thick  line  among 
fem  and  bmshwood,  depositing  here  and  there. 
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■akODg  lite  roots  of  a  tree,  lavml  ponnds  of 

Kwder,  and  covering  the  bei^  over  with 
led  sticks  and  leaves. 

While  he  was  thus  employed,  Fenwolf  ap- 
peared with  two  more  bags  of  powder,  and 
desceuded  again  for  a  fresh  sapptV.  WImd  he 
retarned,  laden  as  before,  llie  oia  forester  bad 
already  described  a  large  portion  of  the  circle 
he  ictented  to  take. 

JndguiK  that  tbm  was  bow  powder  sufft- 
eieui,  Tristram  eiplained  to  his  companion  how 
to  proceed;  and  the  other  commenced  laying 
s  train  on  the  left  of  die  secret  entrance,  care- 
fatly  observing  the  iastroctioos  given  him. 

In  less  than  an  boor,  Ibey  met  together  at 
a  particalar  tree,  and  the  formid^le  circle  was 
cemplete. 

"  ?K)  far,  well  1  '*  said  Tristram,  emptying  the 
co  ntents  of  his  bag  beneath  the  tree,  and  cover- 
ing it  with  leaves  and  sti^,  as  before;  **and 
■ow  to  connect  this  with  the  cavern." 

With  this,  he  opened  another  bu;,  and  drew 
a  wide  train  towards  the  centre  of  the  space. 
At  length,  •  be  pansed  at  the  foot  of  a  laige 
hbllow  tree. 

"I  have  ascertained,"  be  said,  "that  this 
tree  stands  immediately  over  the  masaziBe; 
■nd  by  following  this  rabbit's  barrow,  I  have 
contrived  to  make  a  small  entrance  into  it. 
K  hallow  reed  iotrodoced  through  the  hole, 
■ad  filled  with  powder,  wilt  be  sure  to  reach 
dM  store  below." 

"An  excellent  idea!"  replied  Fenwolf.  "I 
viH  fetch  one  instantly  " 

And  starting  off  to  the  side  of  the  lake,  he 
presently  returned  with  several  long  reeds,  one 
of  which  was  selected  by  Tristram,  and  thrast 
into  the  burrow.  It  proved  of  the  precise  length 
reijaired;  and  as  soon  as  it  (oncbed  the  bot-, 
ton,  it  was  carefally  filled  with  powder  from ' 
>  horn.  Having  connected  this  tabe  with  the 
aide  train,  and  scattered  powder  for  several 
j'srds  aroand,  so  as  to  secure  its  instantaneous 
isoitioo,  Triatram  pronounced  that  the  train 
vas  complete. 

"We  nave  now  laid  a  trap  from  which  Bxmt 
will  scarcely  escape,"  be  obaorved,  with  a 
wwdy  lughy  to  fWolt 


Tlwy  then  prepared  to  return  to  the  cave; 
but  had  not  proceeded  many  yards,  when  Hcrne, 
mounted  on  his  sable  steed,  barst  through  the 
trees. 

**Aht  what  makes  yon  here?"  he  cried,  in- 
stantly checking  bis  career.  **1  bade  you  keep 
strict  watch  over  Itlabel.   Where  is  she  ?  " 

"She  has  escaped  with  Sir  Thomas  Wyat," 
replied  Fenwolf  J  ''and  we  have  been  in  search 
or  them— " 

<*Escuiedl"  exclaimed  Heme,  ^oging  from 
his  steed,  and  rushing  np  to  him;  "dogst  voa 
have  played  me  false.  But  yonr  lives  snail 
pay  the  penalty  of  your  perfidy." 

"We  tiad  no  hand  in  it  whatever/'  replied 
Fenwolf,  doggedly.  "She  contrived  to  get 
out  of  a  chamoer  in  which  I  placed  her,  and 
to  liberate  Sir  Thomas  Wyat  Tbey  then  pro* 
cured  a  steed  from  the  stable,  aiid  plnoged 
tbrongh  the  pool  into  the  lake." 

"Hell's  malison  upon  them,  and  upon  yon 
both  1 "  cried  Heme,  **  but  yon  shall jiay  dearly 
for  yonr  beedtessMSS.— if^  indeed,  it  has  not 
been  wmething  WonK  now  kmg  have  tbey 
been  gone?" 

"It  may  be  two  hours,"  TMlied  Fenwolf. 

"Go  to  the  cave,"  cried  Heme,  "and await 
my  refom  there;  and  if  [recover  not  the  prise, 
woe  betide  you  both!" 

And  with  these  words,  he  vaulted  npon  his 
steed  and  disappeared. 

"And  woe  betide /jov  loo,  fklse  fiend  I  cried 
Fenwolf.  **  When  ;yoa  come  back  yon  shall 
meet  with  a  welcome  yoit  little  expect.  Wonid 
we  had  fired  the  train,  Tristram,  even  though 
we  had  perished  with  him  I" 

**lt  will  be  time  enough  to  fire  it  on' his 
return,"  replied  the  old  forester;  "it  is  but 
postponing  our  vengeance  for  a  short  time. 
And  now  to  fix  oar  positions.  I  will  take  my 
station  in  yon  brake." 

"And  I  m  that  hollow  tree,"  said  Fenwolf. 
"Whoever  first  beholds  him  shall  fin  the 
train." 

"Agreed'l"  replied  IVistoam.  "Let  us  now 
descend  to  die  cave,  and  see  that  all  is  right 
in  the  aauxine,  and  then  we  will  return  ud 
hold  ourselves  in  readiness  for  actioiL" 


Tn. 


now  TBI  TBAIH  WAS  FWED;  —  AND  WHAT  rOLLOWXD  THE  EXPLOSIOK. 


About  ten  o'dock  in  the  night  under  eon- 
Mocratlon,  Sorrey  and  Richmond,  accompanied 
V  (be  Dnke  of  Shoreditdi,  and  half  a  doxen 
other  archers,  set  oat  from  the  eastle,  and  took 
(Kir  way  along  die  Great  Parii,  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  take. 

'Rtey  bad  not  ridden  far,  when  they  were 
overtaken  by  two  horsemen  who,  as  far  as 
utey  could  be  disremed  in  thai  donbtihl  light, 
■Ppeared  stalwart  person^es,  and  well  moanted, 
"H><igh  plainly  attired.  The  new  comers  very 
■■^^moniously  joined  them. 

"There  are  ill  reports  of  the  park,  my  mas- 
^  said  the  foremost  of  these  persons  to 
omty,  "ud  we  woold  willingly  ride  with 
y  w  uross  iL" 


"  But  our  way  may  not  be  yours,  lUend,"  re- 
plied Surrey,  who  did  not  altogrther  relidi  this 
proposal.  *'We  are  not  going  further  dian  the  lake." 

"Our  rctad  lies  in  that  direction,"  replied 
the  other,  -'and,  if  you  please,  we  will  bear 
you  company  as  far  as  we  go.  Come,  tell  me 
frankly,"  he  added,  after  a  pause,  "are  yon 
not  in  search  of  Heme  die  Hnnter?" 

"Why  do  you  ask,  friend?"  r^oined  the 
earl,  somewhat  angrily. 

"Because  if  so,'^  rnplied  the  other,  "I  shall 
be  right  glad  to  join  yon,  and  so  will  my 
friead,  Tony  Cryspyn,  who  is  close  behind  me. 
I  have  an  old  grudge  to  settle  with  this  Heme, 
who  has  more  than  once  attacked  me,  and  I 
Shan  be  glad  to  pay  iL" 
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*Mf  yoa  vilt  take  my  advice,  Uagh  Dacre, 
yoQ  will  ride  od,  and  leave  the  achievement 
o(  the  advenlore  to  these  yuang  gallunls," 
interposed  Cryspyn. 

'*Nay,  by  the  massl  that  shall  never  be," 
rejoined  Dacre,  "  if  they  have  no  objection  to 
our  joiaing  them.  If  they  have,  they  have 
only  to  say  so,  and  we  will  go  on." 

**1  will  be  plain  with  yon,  my  masters."  said 
Surrey.  "  We  are  determined  this  night,  as 
yon  have  rightly  conjectared,  to  seek  oat  Heme 
the  Hunter;  and  we  hope  to  obtain  such  cine 
to  him  as  will  ensure  his  eaplore.  If,  therefore, 
you  are  anxious  to  join  as,  we  shall  be  glad 
of  yonr  aid.  Bnt  you  most  be  content  to  fol- 
low, and  not  lead:  and  to  act  as  you  may  be 
directed:  or  you  will  only  be  in  the  way,  and 
we  wonld  rather  dispense  with  yonr  company." 

**  We  are  centent  with  the  terms,— are  we 
not,  Tuny  ?"  said  Dacre. 

His  companion  answered  somewhat  snileoly 
to  the  affirmative. 

"  And  now  that  the  m^ler  is  arranged,  may 
I  ask  where  you  propo^o  t*  go?"  be  cod- 
tinued 

We  are  on  oar  way  to  a  hnt  on  the  lake, 
where  we  expect  a  companion  to  join  us,  re^ 
plied  Snrrey. 

"What!  Tristram  Lyndwood's  cottage?"  de- 
manded Dacre. 

"Ay,"  replied  the  carl,  **and  we  hope  to 
recover  his  fair  grand-dau^ter  from  the  power 
of  the  demon."  * 

"Ha!  say  you  so?"  cried  Dacre;  "that were 
a  feat  indeed  1 " 

The  two  strangers  then  rode  apart  for  a  few 
moments,  and  converted  together  in  a  low  tone, 
during  wbidi  Richmond  expressed  his  doubts 
of  them  to  Surrey,  adding  that  he  was  deter- 
mined to  get  rid  of  them. 

The  new  comers,  however,  were  not  easily 
shaken  off.  As  soon  as  dtey  perceived  the 
duke's  design,  they  stuck  mnrc  pertinaciously 
to  him  and  the  earl  than  bofore,  and  made  tt 
evident  they  wnnld  not  be  dismi^si'd. 

By  this  time,  they  had  passed  Spring  Hill, 
and  were  within  a  mile  of  the  valley  in  which 
lay  the  marsh,  when  a  cry  for  heb  was  heard 
in  the  thicket  on  the  Icf't,  and  the  Ironp  im- 
mediately halted.  The  cry  was  repeated,  and 
Surrey,  'bidding  the  others  follow  him,  dashed 
off  in  the  direction  of  the  sound. 

Presently,  they  perceived  two  fignres  beneath 
the  trees,  whom  they  found,  on  a  nearer  ap- 
proach, were  Sir  Thomas  Wyat,  with  Mabel 
in  a  state  of  insensibility  in  his  arms. 

Dismounting  by  the  side  ofhis  friend,  Snrrey 
hastily  demanded  bow  he  came  there,  and  what 
had  happened? 

"  tt  is  too  Jong  a  story  to  relate  now,"  said 
Wyat;  "but  the  sum  of  it  is,  that  I  have  es- 
caped hy  the  aid  of  this  damsel,  from  the  clut- 
ches of*^  the  demon.  Onr  escape  was  effected 
on  horseback,  and  we  had  to  plange  into  the 
lake.  The  immersion  deprived  my  fair  pre- 
server of  sensibility,  so  that  as  soon  as  1  landed, 
and  gained  a  covert  where  I  fancied  myself 
sernre.  I  dismounted,  and  tried  to  restore  her. 
AVhile  I  waa  thus  occupied,  the  steed  I  had 
brought  with  me  broke  nis  bridle  and  darted 


off  into  the 'Wouds.   Afkerawhile,Habel  opened 
her  eyes,  but  she  was  so  weak  that  she  co«14  . 
not  move,  and  I  was  &in  to  make  her  a  cmch 
in  the  fern,  in  the  hope  that  she  would  ipeedUy  ' 
revive.   But  the  fright  and  suffering  had  bees  i 
too  much  for  her,  and  a  aoccession  of  faiMiBX 
fits  followed,  duriu  which  I  thought  she  raM 
eapire.    This  is  all.    Now  let  us  prepare  > 
litter  for  her,  and  convey  her  where  prop* 
assistance  can  be  rendered." 

Meanwhile  the '  others  had  cone  ,  up,  md 
Hugh  Dacre,  flinging  himself  from  Kis  hone, 
and  pushing  Surrey  somewhat  rudely  aside, 
advanced  towards  Mabel,  and  takii^  her  kaad. 
said,  in  a  voice  of  some  CBotioa.— Alas! 
poor  girl  I  1  did  not  expect  to  meet  thee  agtia 
in  this  slate.  ' 

"  Yon  knew  her,  then?"  said  Swrey. 

Dacre  muttered  an  affimutiTe.  I 

*<Who  is  thismanr  asked  Wyat ef the  nA 

"I  know  him  not,"  answered  Surrey.  **lfe  < 
joined  us  on  the  road  hither." 

"  1  am  well  known  to  Sir  Thomas  Wyat," 
replied  Dacre,  in  a  significant  tone,  ''as  be 
will  avouch  when  I  recall  certain  mattns  U 
his  mind.  But  do  not  let  us  lose  time  here. 
This  damsd  claims  onr  first  attention.  Ske 
must  be  conveyed  to  a  place  ef  aate^,  aad 
where  she  can  be  well  tended.  We  can  ihm 
return  to  sauich  for  Heme." 

Upon  this,  a  litter  of  branehes  was  speediK 
made,  and  Mabel  being  laid  upon  it,  the  luafK 
conveyance  was  sustained  by  four  of  tbe  «^ 
chers.  The  little  cavalcade  then  <|nittcd  the 
thicket,  and  began  to  retrace  its  course  towardi 
the  casile.  Wyat  had  been  accommodated  with 
a  horse  by  one  of  ihe  archers,  and  rode  ii 
a  melancholy  manner  by  tlie  side  of  the  UtMr. 

They  had  got  back  nearly  as  far  aa  tbeWov 
^of  Spring  Hill  when  a  horseman,  in  a  wild  aik, 
and  mounted  on  a  coal-black  steed,  daskcdii^ 
denly  and  at  a  furious  pace,  out  of  the  tiw* 
on  the  right   He  made  towards  the  Utter, 
turning  Sir  Thomas  Wyat,  and  bcHTore  aav  sp 
position  could  be  offered  him,  seized  tee 
animate  form  of  Mabel,  and  placing  her  beTurt 
him  on  his  steed,  dashed  off  «a  swiAly  as  be  \ 
came,  and  with  a  burst  of  load,  exnUog 
laughter.  i 

"It  is  Heme!  it  is  Heme!"  burst  fromeTer; 
Hp.  And  they  all  started  in  pursuit,  Drsia; 
the  horses  tn  their  utmost  speed.  Sir  Tbootu 
Wyat  bad  instantly  remounted  bis  steed, 
he  came  up  with  the  others. 

Heme's  triumphant  and  demoniacal  laugh  wtt 
heard  as  he  scoured  with  tbe  swilhius  of  ibe 
wind  down  the  long  glade.  But  the  fierceil 
determination  animated  his  pursuers,  who  beii| 
all  admirably  mounted,  maiMged  to  keep  hiu 
fully  in  view. 

Away  t  away  1  he  speeded  in  the  directioa  of 
tbe  lake;  and  after  bim  they  dinndered.  stnto- 
ing  ever^  sinew  in  the  desperate  chase.  1> 
was  a  wild  and  extraordinary  sight,  aad  par- 
took of  the  fantastical  character  or  a  dream. 

At  length.  Heme  reached  the  acclivity,  u 
the  foot  of  which  lay  the  waters  of  the 
glimmering  in  the  starlight,  and  by  Ibe  timcbf 
had  descended  to  its  foot,  bis  pursucis  had 
gained  its  brow. 
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The  exertions  nude  by  Sir  Thomas  Wyat 
»A  braasht  him  a  lilUe  in  advance  of  the 
ibers.  Furiously  goading  bis  horse,  he  dashed 
Awn  the  bill  side,  at  a  terrific  pace. 

All  al  once,  as  be  kept  bis  eye  on  the  flying 
^  of  die  demon,  he  was  startled  b^  a  aud- 
eo  burst  of  flame  in  tlie  valley.  A  wide  circle 
(  li^  was  rapidly  described,  a  rnmbling 
nadwas  heard  like  that  preceding  an  earth- 
vkt,  and  a  tremendous  explosion  followed, 
oHiog  trees  and  fragments  ofrockinto  the  air. 

Astounded  at  the  extraordinary  occurrence, 
id  aoi  koowing  what  might  ensue,  the  par. 
Hft  reined  in  ineir  steeds.  But  the  terror  of 
te  Kcae  was  not  yet  over.  The  whole  of  the 
nshwood  had  caught  fire  and  blazed  up  with 
ke  faty  and  awiftness  of  lUited  flu.  The 
IMS  caaght  the  parched  branches  of  the 
Ml,  and  la  a  few  aecouds  the  whole  grove 
u  OB  fire. 

The  si^  was  awfully  ,  grand,  for  the  wind, 
lUeh  was  blowing  strongly,  sweat  the  flames 
I  nurd,  so  that  they  devoured  all  before 

KM. 

When  the  first  flash  waa  seen,  the  demon 
Ml  checked  his  steed,  and  backed  him,  so  that 
I  bad  escaped  wtdiout  iojury,  and  be  stood 
t  Ike  edge  of  the  flaming  circle  watching  the 
stress  of  the  devastating  element,  bat  at  last, 
iding  diat  his  parsoers  had  taken  heart,  and 
auproaching  him,  he  bestirred  himself, 
d  HHle  round  the  blazing  tone. 
Uaving  by  this  time  recovered  from  their 
irvriie,  Wyat  and  Surrey  dashed  afler  him, 
M  got  BO  near  him  that  they  made  sure  of 
ti  capture.  But  at  the  very  moment  thev  ex- 
Kted  to  reach  him,  he  turned  bis  horse's  head, 
ti  forced  him  to  leap  over  the  blaaing  boun- 
ny. 

la  vain  the  pursners  attempted  to  follow, 
keir  horses  refused  to  encounter  the  flames; 
kile  Wyat's  steed,  vrced  on  by  its  frantic 
reared  bolt  upright,  and  dislodged  him. 
Bat  the  demon  held  on  his  way,  apparently 
ucathed,  in  the  midst  of  the -flames,  casting 
look  of  grim  defiance  at  his  pursuers.  As 
B  passed  a  tree,  from  which  volumes  of  fire 
'<re  bursting,  the  most  appalling  shrieks 
iuhed  his  ear,  and  he  beheld  Morgan  Fenwolf 
Mfpig  from  a  hole  in  the  trunk.  But  wtth< 
t  bestowing  more  thui  a  glance  upon  his 
•fMtuaato  follower,  he  dashed  forwd,  and 
KOBiiig  involved  in  (he  wreaths  of  flame  and 
isle,  was  lost  to  sight. 
Attracted  by  Fenwolrs  cries,  the  beholders 
oceired  him  crawl  out  of  the  hole,  and  clam- 
tt  iaio  the  upper  part  of  the  tree,  where  he 
«Kd  te  them  most  ptteovsly  for  aid.  But 
na  if  fliey  had  been  disposed  to  lender  U 


it  was  impossible  to  do  so  now;  anfl  after  ter- 
rible and  protracted  suffering,  the  poor  wretch, 
half  stifled  with  smoke,  and  unable  longer  to 
maintain  his  hold  of  the  branch  to  which  be 
bad  crept,  fell  into  the'  flames  hmeath,  aud 
perished. 

Attributing  its  outiireak  to  sapematnral  agency, 
the  party  gaxed  on  in  wonder  at  the  fire,  and 
rode  round  it,  as  closely  as  their  steeds  would 
allow  them.  But  though  they  tarried  till  the 
flames  had  abated,  and  little  was  left  of  the 
noble  'grove  but  a  collection  of  charred  aud 
smoking  stumps,  nothing  was  seen  of  the  fiend 
or  of  the  hapless  girl  he  had  carried  olT.  It 
served  to  coonrm  the  notion  of  tbe  supernatural 
origin  of  the  fire,  ia  that  it  was  confined  within 
Ae  mystic  circle,  and  did  not  ealend  fncdier 
into  (he  woods. 

At  (he  time  (hat  the  flames  first  burst  forth, 
and  revealed  the  countenances  of  the  lookers 
on,  it  waa  discovered  that  the  aetfstyled  Dacre 
and  Cryspyn  were  no  other  than  the  king  and 
tbe  Duke  of  SuSTolk. 

'*  If  this  mysterious  being  is  mortal,  he  must 
have  perished  now,"  observed  Henry;  **and  it 
he  is  not,  it  is  useless  to  seek  fur  htm  further." 

Day  bad  begun  to  break  as  the  party  quitted 
the  scene  of  devastation.  The  king  and  Sufi'olk 
with  the  archers  returned  lo  (ke  castle,  but 
Wyat,  Surrey,  and  Richmond,  rode  towards 
the  lake,  aud  proceeded  along  its  banks  in  (ho 
direction  of  the  forester's  hot 

Their  progress  was  suddenly  arrested  By  (he 
sound  or  lamentation,  and  they  perceived,  in  a 
little  bay,  overhung  by  trees,  which  screened 
it  from  the  path,  an  old  man  kneeling  beside 
the  body  of  a  female,  which  he  had  partly 
dragged  out  of  the  lake.  It  was  Tnstraui 
Lyudwood,  and  the  body  was  that  of  Mabel, 
iter  tresses  wore  di^veUed,  and  dripping 
with  wet,  as  were  her  garments;  and  her 
features  white  as  marble.  The  old  man  was 
weeping  bitterly. 

With  Wyat  to  dtsmonnt,  and  grasp  tbe  cold 
hand  of  the  hapless  maiden,  was  the  worii  of 
a  moment. 

"She  is  dead.'"  he  cried,  in  a  despairing 
voice,  removing  the  dank  tresses  from  her  brow, 
and  imprinting  a  reverent  kiss  upon  it.  DuadI 
—lost  to  mo  for  ever!" 

"I  found  her  entangled  among  those  water- 
weeds,"  said  Tristram,  in  tones  k«ken  by 
emotion,  "  and  had  just  dragxed  her  to  shore . 
when  you  came  up.  .As  vonhope  to  prosper, 
now  and  hereafter,  give  ner  a  decent  bnrial. 
For  me  all  is  over." 

And,  with  a  lamentable  cry,  he  plunged  into 
the  lake,  struck  out  to  a  short  distance,  and 
then  sank  to  rise  no  more. 


nos  nan  mc  ram  now  of  tbe  cnKmcut  or  windsob  castu. 


TOUI. 
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BOOK  TB8  UXtBa 


or  HsmiT's  ATTACBinirr  to  janb  unioini. 


On  tbe  aimiversafy  of  Saint  George,  1536,  and 
exactly  seven  years  from  the  openinK  of  this 
chronicle,  Henrv  assembled  the  knights-com- 
|>aaions  wtthto  Windsor  Castle  to  hold  the  grand 
least  of  tbe  most  noble  Order  of  tbe  Garter 

Many  important  events  bad  occurred  in  the 
wide  interval  tbos  suffered  to  elapse.  Wolsey 
had  long  since  sank  nnder  his  reverses — for  he 
iiiiver  regained  the  royal  favour  after  his  dis- 
missal—and had  expired  at  L^cester  Abbey,  oa 
the  2tfth  November,  1530. 

But  the  sufferings  of  Catherine  of  Afragon 
were  piolonced  up  to  the  commencement  of 
the  year  onder  consideration.  After  the  divorce, 
and  the  elevation  of  Anhe  Boleyn  to  the  throne 
in  her  stead,  she  withdrew  to  Kimbolton  Castle, 
where  ■  she  dwelt  in  tbe  greatest  retirement, 
jinder  tbe  style  of  the  princess  dowager.  Find- 
ing her  end  approaching,  she  sent  a  bumble 
message  to  the  king,  imploring  him  to  allow 
her  one  last  interview  with  her  daughter,  that 
she  might  bestow  her  blessing  upon  her;  bat 
the  reqnest  was  refused. 

A  toachmg  letter,  however,  which  she  wrote 
to  the  king  oit  her  death-bed  moved  him  to 
tears;  and  having  ejaculated  a  few  expressions 
of  his  sense  of  her  many  noble  qualities,  he 
retired  to  his  closet  to  indnlge  his  grief  in  se- 
cret. Solemn  obsequies  were  ordered  to  bepe^ 
formed  at  Windsor  and  Greenwich  on  the  day 
of  her  interment,  and  the  king  and  the  whole 
of  his  retinue  put  on  mourning  for  her. . 

With  this  arrangement  Anne  Boleyn  cared 
not  to  comply.  Tbongh  she  had  attuned  the 
summit  of  her  ambition ;  though  the  divorce  had 
been  pronounced,  and  she  was  crowned  queen; 
thongh  she  had  given  birth  to  a  daoghter— tbe 
Princess  Elizabeth,  afterwards  the  illnstrions 
queen  of  that  name,  —  two  years  before;  and 
thoD^  she  coald  have  no  reasonable  appre- 
hensions from  her,  tbe  injured  Catherine,  during 
hm  iifelinie,  had  always  been  an  object  of  dread 
to  her.  She  heard  of  her  death  with  undisguised 
satisfttctloo,  clapped  her  Jiands,  exclaiming  to 
her  attendants,  "Now,  I  am  indeed  queen!" 
.  and  pot  the  crowning  point  to  her  nnfeeling 
conduct,  by  decorating  herself  and  her  dames 
in  the  gayest  apparel  on  the  day  of  the  foner«l. 

Alas!  stie  little  knew  that  at' that  very  mo- 
ment the  work  of  retribution  commenced,  and 
that  the  wrongs  of  the  injured  queen,  whose 
memory  she  tbos  outraged,  were  soon  to  be 
terribly  and  bloodily  avenged. 

Other  changes  had  likewise  taken  place,  wUch 
mav  be  here  recorded.  Tbe  Earl  of  Sorrey 
had  made  the  tour  of  France,  Italy,  and  the 
Empire,  and  had  fully  kept  his  word,  by  pro- 
claiming the  supremacy  of  the  fair  Geraidine's 
beaaty  at  all  tilts  and  tonmaments,  at  which 
he  constantly  bore  away  the  prize.  But  the 
greatest  reward,  aod  that  which  he  hoped  would 
crown  his  fidelity— the  hand  of  bis  miaUess,— 
was  not  reserved  for  hin. 


At  the  expiration  of  three  yeus,  be  retm*4 
home,  polished  by  travel,  and  acconaled  om 
of  the  bravest  and  most  accomplished  cavalien 
ot  the  day.  His  reputation  had  preceded  bin, 
wd  be  was  received  with  mwks  of  the  hi^ol 
distinction  and  favour  by  Henry,  as  well  as  ij 
Anne  Boleyn.  But  the  king  was  aiill  averse  to 
tbe  match,  and  forbade  tbe  fair  OenMiie  la 
return  to  court. 

Finding  so  much  oppositioii  on  sides,  At 
earl  was  at  last  brongbt  to  assent  .to  tbe  with 
of  the  fair  Geraldine,  that  their  engagwwat 
should  be  broken  off.  In  her  letters,  we  as- 
sured him  that  berlove  had  undergone  no  abate- 
ment—and  never  would  do  so— bottbal^fek 
they  must  give  up  all  idea  of  an  mion. 

These  letters,  probably  the  result  of  smm 
manceuvring  on  his  nwn  part,  set  on  foot  bytbe 
royal  mandate,  were  warmly  seconded  bjr  Ike 
Deke  of  Norfolk,  and,  after  many  and  loig»- 
licitations,  be  succeeded  in  wringii^  from  Us 
son  a  reluctant  aeqnieaoenee  to  tbe  arrangcmNt. 

The  dis^otntment  produced  itt  natnral  cea> 
sequences  on  tbe  ardent  tempenunrat  of  tk 
vonng  Earl,  and  completely  chilled  and  blighted 
nis  feelings.  He  became  moody  and  discootMleJ ; 
took  little  share  in  the  amusements  and  H»- 
times  going  forward ;  and  from  being  the  blilaesl 
cavalier  at  court  became  the  saddest.  Tbe  cbui^ 
in  his  demeanour  did  not  escape  the  notice  nf 
Anne  Boleyn,  who  easily  divined  the  cause,  st^ 
she  essayed  by  raillery  uid  other  arts  to  wets 
him  from  his  grief.  But  all  was  for  some  tine 
of  no  avail.  The  Eari  continued  itDConsobMe. 
At  last,  however,  by  the  instramentality  «f  ibe 
queen  and  his  father,  he  was  contracted  to  tbe 
Lady  Frances  Vere,  daughter  of  the  Earl  of 
Oxford,  and  was  married  to  her  in  ISSi. 

Long  before  this,  the  Duke  of  Richmond  hsi 
been  wedded  to  the  hady  Mary  Howard. 

For  some  time,  previous  to  the  present  en 
of  this  chronicle,  Anne  Boleyn  bad  observed  t 
growing  coolness  towards  her  on  the  |>arlofriM 
king,  and  latterly  it  had  become  evideot  tbit 
his  passion  for  her  was  fast  snbsiding,  if  indeed 
it  had  nbt  altt^ether  expired. 

Though  Anne  had  never  truly  loved  her  foyil 
consort,  and  though  at  that  very  iii«e  she  wu 
secretly  encouraging  the  regards  of  anoib«j 
she  felt  troubled  by  this  change,  and  watcbei 
all  the  king's  movements  with  jealous  msietf 
to  ascertain  if  any  one  bad  snpplanted  bar  ia 
his  affections. 

At  length,  ber  vigilance  was  rewarded  hf 
discovering  a  rival  m  one  of  the  loveliest  of 
her  dames,  Jane  Seymour.  This  fair  cre^''*j 
the  daughter  of  Sir  John  Seymour,  of  Wolff 
Hall,  En  Wiltshire,  and  who  was  afterwart^  U 
is  almost  needless  to  say,  raised  to  as  bigs  > 
dignity  as  Anne  Bolevn  herself,  was  now  in 
the  very  pride  of  her  beauty.  Tall,  exquisite'.' 
proportioned,  with  a  complexion  of  tbe  *tmott 
brilliancy  and  delicacy,  lai^  liqoid  bhe  ey« 
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bright  efaestDat  tresses,  and  lovel}^  features,  she 
possessed  charms  that  could  not  Tail  to  captivate 
the  amorou  monarch.  It  seem*  marvelloos  that 
Aaae  Boleya  dwnM  have  such  an  attondant; 
hot  perhaps  she  felt  confident  in  her  own  at- 
tnctions. 

Skilled  in  intrigue  herself,  Anne,  now  that 
her  eyes  were  opened,  perceived  all  (he  allure- 
ments thrown  out  by  Jane  to  ensnare  the  king, 
ud  she  intercepted  manv  a  furtive  glance  be- 
iweeo  Uiem.  Still  she  dio  not  dare  to  iulerfere. 
The  fierceness  of  Henry's  temper  kent  her  in 
awe,  and  she  well  knew  that  the  slightest  op- 
position would  only  aake  bim  the  more  deter* 
■lined  to  run  coanter  to  ber  wOL  Tnuting, 
tterefore,  to  get  rid  of  Inn  Seymonr  by  some 
■tratanm,  she  resolved  not  to  attempt  to  dis- 
miss her  except  as  a  last  resoorce. 

A  slight  incident  occurred,  which  occasioned 
a  dwaHnre  from  the  prudent  course  she  had 
laid  down  to  herself. 

Accompanied  by  her  dames,  she  wastravers- 
ini^the  great  gallery  of  the  palace  at  Greenwich 
when  she  caught  tKe  reflection  of  Jane  Seymour, 
who  was  following  her,  in  a  mirror,  rezarding 
a  jewelled  miniature.  She  instantly  turned  ronnd 
«t  the  right,  ud  Jane,  in  great  confiuiona  thrut 
Ae  nictnre  into  ber  bosom. 

**Ahl  what  have  yon  there?"  cried  Anne. 

'*A  picture  of  father.  Sir  John  Seymour," 
replied  Jane,  bloshuig  deeply. 

"Let  me  look  at  it?"  cried  Anne,  snatching 
Ae  picture  from  her.  "Ah!  call  you  this  your 
rather?  To  my  thinking  it  is  much  more  like 
my  royal  hosband.  Answer  me  frankly,  minion 
—answer  me,  as  yon  value  yonr  lifel  Did  the 
king  give  yon  this?" 

"  I  most  decline  answoing  the  ipiestion, " 
I  replied  Jane,  who  by  this  time  had  recovered 
her  composure. 

"Aht  am  I  to  bo  thus  insolently  treated  by 
one  of  my  own  dames  t"  cried  Anne. 

"I  intend  no  disrespect  to  your  majesQr, " 
replied  Jane;  ''and  1  will  since  yon  insist  upon 
it,  freely  confess  that  1  received  the  portrait 
m>m  the  king.  I  did  not  conceive  there  could 
be  any  harm  in  doing  so,  because  I  saw  yoar 
aajesty  present  your  own  portrmt,  the  other 
d»,  to  Sir  Henry  Norris." 

Aane  Boleyn  tamed  as  pale  as  death,  and 
Jane  Seymour  perceived  that  she  had  her  in 
her  power. 

"  1  gave  the  portrait  to  Sir  Henry  as  a  re- 
MmwincQ  for  an  important  service  he  rendered 
■M, '  said  Anne,  after  a  slight  pa:nae. 

"No  doubt,"  replied  Jane;  "and  I  marvel 
Bot  that  he  should  press  it  so  fervently  to  his 
seeing  he  must  value  the  gift  highly.  The 
king  likewise  bestowed  hisportrait  upon  me  for 
raidering  him  a  service." 

"And  what  was  that?"  asked  Anne. 

"Nav,  there  your  majesty  must  bold  me  ex- 
cused,'' replied  the  other.  "It  were  to  betray 
hu  hlghness's  confidence  to  dedare  it.  1  most 
Km  you  to  him  lor  u  explanation. " 


"Well,  you  are  in  the  right  to  keep  the 
secret. "  said  Anne,  forcing  a  langh ,  "  I  dare 
say  there  is  no  harm  in  the  portrait  -indeed,  1 
am  sure  there  is  not,  if  it  was  given  with  the 
same  intent  that  mine  was  bestowed  upon  Nor^ 
ris.  And  so  we  will  say  no  more  upon  Iho 
matter— except  that  1  must  beg  you  to  be  dis- 
creet with  the  king.  If  others  should  comment 
upon  your  conduct,  1  may  be  compelled  to  dis- 
miss yon." 

'^Your  majesty  shall  be  obeyed,"  said  Jane, 
with  a  look  that  intimated  that  the  reqoest  had 
but  slight  weight  with  her. 

"Catberine  will  be  aveo^d  by  medns  of  this 
woman,"  muttered  Anne,  as  she  turned  away. 
"I  already  feel  some  of  the  torments  wUh  which 
she  threatened  me.  And  she  sospecfs  Norris. 
1  must  impress  more  caution  on  bin.  Ah  I  when 
a  man  loves  deeply,  as  be  loves  ase,  doe  restraint 
is  seldom  maintained." 

But  though  alarmed,  Anne  was  by  no  moans 
aware  of  the  critical  position  in  whtcn  she  stood. 
She  could  not  persuade  herself  that  she  had 
entirely  lost  her  influence  with  the  king;  and 
she  thonght  that  when  his  momentary  passion 
bad  subsided,  it  would  return  to  its  old  channels. 

Si»  was  mistaken.  Jane  Seymour  was  ab- 
solute mistress  of  his  heart;  and  Anne  was  now 
as  great  a.  bar  to  him,  as  she  had  before  been 
an  attractioo.  Had  ber  conduct  been  irreproachi 
able,  it  might  have  been  difficult  to  remove  her; 
but,  unlortunately,  she  had  placed  herself  at 
his  mercy,  by  yielding  to  the  impulses  of  vanity, 
and  secretly  encouraging  the  passion  of  Sir 
Henry  Noms,  groom  of  the  stole. 

This  favoured  personage  was  somewhat  above 
the  middle  aise,  squareTy  and  strongly  boili. 
His  features  were  i^nlarlv  and  foiely  formed, 
and  he  had  a  ruddy  complexion,  brown,  curling 
hair,  good  teeth,  and  fine  eyes  of  clear  blue. 
He  possessed  great  personal  strength;  was  expert 
in  all  manly  exercises,  and  shone  especially  at 
the  jousts  and  the  man^^e.  He  was  of  an  ardent 
temperament,  and  Anne  Boleyn  had  inspired 
htm  with  so  desperate  a  passion,  that  he  set 
at  nought  the  fearful  risk  no  ran  to  obtain  hor 
favour. 

In  all  Ais  seemed  traceable  the  hand  of  fate, 
— in  Henry's  passion  for  Jane  Seymour,  and 
Anne's  insane  regard  for  Norris,— as  if  in  this 
way,  and  by  the  same  means  in  which  abe 
herself  bad  been  wronged,  the  iqured  CaAerine 
of  Arragon  was  to  be  avenged. 

How  far  Henry's  suspicions  of  his  consort's 
regard  for  Norris  had  been  roused,  did  not  at 
the  time  appear.  Whatever  he  felt  in  secret, 
he  took  care  that  no  outward  manifestatioii' 
should  betray  him.  On  the  contrary,  he  loaded 
Norris,  who  had  always  been  a  favourite  with 
bim,  with  new  marits  of  regard,  and  enconraged 
rather  than  interdicled  his  ^proaob  to  the 
queen. 

Things  were  in  this  state  when  the conrtpro- 
ceeded  to  Windsor,  as  before  related,  on  iSaint 
George's  day. 
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II. 


now  AHKE-BOLBTIt  RECEtTBD  PROW  OP  BBniY'S  PASHOK  POI  MKK  tZTMKPB. 


On  the  day  after  the  soiemDization  of  the 
Grand  Feast  of  the  Order  of  the  Garter,  a 
tnasqaed  fdte  of  ^at  splendour  and  ma^i- 
fieence  was  held  within  tne  castle.  The  whole 
of  the  state  apartments  were  throw-n  open  to 
the  di^nguished  guests*  and  universal  gaiety 

{irevailed.  No  restraint  was  offered  to  the 
estivity  the  king,  for  thotuh  he  was  known 
to  be  present,  be  did  not  choose  to  declare 
himself. 

The  qveen  sat  apart,  on  a  faatenil  in  tbe 
deep  embrasure  of  a  window, — and  as  various 
oonpanies  of  f^tastic  characters  advanced  to- 
wards her,  she  more  than  once  fancied  she 
delected  amongst  ihem  tbe  king,  hni  the  voices 
convinced  her  of  her  mistake.  As  the  evening 
was  wearing  a  mask  in  a  blue  domino  drew 
neu  ber,  and  whispered,  in  a  devdted  and 
familiar  tone,— "My  queeat" 

it  yon,  Nomsf   demanded  Annei  nnder 
ber  breath. 

"It  is,"  be  replied.  **0h,  madam  I  I  have 
been  gsaing  at  you  the  whole  evening,  bnt  have 
not  dared  to  approach  yon  till  now. 

<M  am  sorry  yon  have  addressed  me  at  all, 
Norris,"  she  rgoined.  "Your  regard  for  me 
bas  been  noticed  by  others,  and  may  reach  the 
king's  ears.  Yon  most  promise  never  to  ad* 
dress  me  in  the  language  of  passion  agaio." 
'  "If  1  may  not  utter  my  love,  I  shall  go 
■ad,"  relied  Norris.  ^  After  raising  me  to 
tbe  verge  of  Paradis^  do  not  tbrest  me  to  tbe 
depths  of  Tartarus." 

*'l  have  neither  raised  you,  nor  do  I  east 
you  down,"  rejoined  Anne.  "That  I  am  sen- 
sible of  your  devotion,  sad  grateful  for  it.  I 
admit,  but  nothing  Kiore.  My  love  and  aUe- 
giance  are  due  to  the  king." 

"True,"  replied  Norris,  bitterly f  **they  are 
so,  bnt  he  is  wholly  insensible  to  your  merits. 
At  this  very  moment,  be  is  pouring  bis  love- 
vows  in  the  ear  of  Jane  Seymour." 

<*Alil  is  he  so?"  cried  Anne.  "Let  me 
have  proof  of  bis  perfidy,  and  1  may  incline  a 
more  favourable  ear  to  yon." 

**  I  will  instantly  obtain  yon  the  proof,  ma* 
dam,"  replied  Norris,  bowing  and  departing. 

Scarcely  had  he  qnitted  the  queen,  and  mixed 
with  tbe  throng  of  dancers,  than  be  felt  a  pres- 
sure npon  his  arm,  and  turning  at  tbe  touch, 
beheld  a  tall  monk,  the  lower  part  of  whose 
face  was  mufDed  up,  leaving  only  a  pair  of 
ierce  black  eyes,  and  a  la^  aquiline  nose 
visible. 

"1  know  what  you  want,  Sir  Menrv  Norris," 
said  the  tall  monk,  in  a  low,  deep  voico;  *'you 
wish  to  give  the  queen  proof  of  her  royal 
lord's  ioeonatMKy.  It  is  easily  done.  Come 
with  me." 

Wboareyon?"  demanded  Norris,  doubtfully. 
^Wbat  matters  it  who  I  am?"  rejoined  tbe 
o^r:  "I  am  one  of  the  masqaers,  and  chance 
to  know  what  is  passing  around  me.  1  do  not 
inquire  into  your  motives,  and  therefore  you 
have  no  right  to  inquire  into  mine." 


"It  is  not  for  my  own  satisftetion  tksl  I 
desire  this  proof,"  said  Noiria,  **  beesuR  1 
would  rather  shield  tbe  king's  indisoretiom 
than  lietray  tbem.  Bat  the  qmen  bm  c«»- 
ceived  sn^icioas  which  the  ii  detwinsd  Is 
verify." 

Think  not  to  impose  opon  m,"  replied  A* 
monk,  with  a  sneer.  **  Bring  tbe  qMsn  thii 
way,  and  she  shall  be  fully  satisfied.'^ 

"1  can  run  no  risk  in  trusting  you."  uU 
Norris,  **and  therefine  I  accept  your  oier." 

Say  no  more."  cried  tbe  nwnlt,  disdairful^, 
"I  will  await  you  here." 

And  Norris  letnmed  to  tbe  qneea. 

"Have  you  discovered  anythsngt"  she  cried. 

"Come  with  me,  madsm,'  said  Norris, bow* 
in&  and  taking  her  band. 

Proceeding  tbns,  they  glided  throng  As 
throng  of  dancers,  who  respeclfirily  desied  s 
passage  for  tbem  as  they  waBied  along,  saiil 
they  approached  tbe  spot  u^ere  tbe  taUmoak 
was  standing.  As  they  drew  near  turn,  ke 
moved  on,  and  Norris  and  the  queen  fblknraA 
in  silence.  Passing  from  tbe  ^eet  hall  in  which 
the  crowd  of  dancers  was  assembled,  Iber 
descended  a  short  flight  of  stem,  at  Ale  fast 
of  which,  the  monk  paused,  and  pointed  witk 
his  right  hand  to  a  chamber,  partly  scrMae4 
by  tbe  folds  of  a  cnrtain. 

At  this  intimation,  tbe  queen  and  ber  «oa> 
panion  stuped  quickly  on,  and  as  she  adnne- 
ed,  Anne  Boleyn  perceived  June  S^swsr 
and  Ae  king  seated  on  a  couch  wilhia  At 
apartment.  Henry  was  habited  like  a  pilgria. 
but  he  had  thrown  down  his  hat,  omasMoted 
with  the  scallop^bell,  his  viaard,  and  his  stif. 
and  had  just  forced  bis  fair  companion  (e 
unmask. 

At  the  sight,  Anne  was  trans&ted  with  jealw 
ra^,  and  was  for  the  moment  almost  lacoa- 
sctous  of  tbe  presence  of  Norris,  or  of  ike 
monk,  who  lonained  behind  the  ewtun,  psist 
ing  to  what  was  taking  plhee. 

"  Your  m^esly  is.  deleimined  to  e«pssf  my 
blushes,  "  said  Jane  Seymenr,elightly8liuggfas 
with  her  royal  \ovet. 

Nay,  1  only  want  to  be  satisfied  that  it  it 
really  yourself,  sweetheart,"  cried  Hcarjr,  f*^ 
sionately.  "It  was  in  mercy  to  me,  Isowms, 
that  you  insisted  upon  shrouding  those  Mas- 
teous  features  from  my  view." 

"Hear  you  that,  madam?"  whispered  Noaii 
to  Anne. 

Tbe  queen  awwered  by  n  convulsive  di/f 

of  the  Mnd. 
"Your  m^lesly  bnt  jests  with  me,"  saidime 

Seymour. 

Jests!"  cried  Hmry,  passionately. 
my  faith,  I  never  understood  the  power  •> 
beauty  till  now.    No  charms  ever  moved  nl 
heart  likie  yours;  nor  shall  I  know  a  ■»o«ear* 
peace  till  you  become  mine."  ^  __kj 

"I  am  grieved  lo  bear  it,  my  liege,"  repw* 
Jane  Seymour,  **  for  I  never  can  be  yoni^  a** 
less  as  your  queen." 
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Again  Norris  kazarded  a  whisper  to  Anne 
Bomn.  which  was  answered  by  another  ner- 
nnasnsp  of  the  hand. 

"That  IS  as  much  as  to  say,"  parsned  Jane, 
seeing  the  gloomy  reverie  into  wnieh  her  royal 
lover  was  thrown,  "I  can  ^ve  yonr  ra^esty 
no  hopes  at  all." 

Yon  have  been  schooled  by  Anne  BoieyB, 
•weetbeart,"  said  Henry. 

"How  so,  my  liege?"  demandedjane  Seymour. 

"Those  are  the  very  words  she  nsnd  to  me 
vfaen  I  wooed  her,  and  which  induced  me  to 
divorce  Catherine  of  Arragon/'  replied  Henry. 
*'Now  they  may  bring  aboat  her  own  renoval," 

"Jost  Heaven  !"  mumnred  Anne. 

"1  dare  not  listen  to  yonr  majesty."  said  Jane 
LSeymour,  in  a  tremnlons  tone;  "and  yet,  tf  I 
iarfd  Speak  " 

"  Speak  on,  fearlessly,  sweetkeari,"  said  Henry. 

"Then  i  am  well  assured/'  said  Jane,  "tMt 
ihe  queen  no  longer  loves  yon;  nay,  that  she 
bves  another."  * 

"it  is  false,  miniont"  cried  Anne.BoIeyn, 
rashing  forward,  while  Norris  hastily  retreated 
"  it  is  false !  It  is  yon  who  would  deceive  the  king 
IbryonrowD  purposes.  Boti  have  fortnnalely  been 
brondit  lutber  to  prevent  the  ii^nrr  you  would  do 
■e.  Ohl  Henry Mveldeservedtnisof  yon?" 

*'Yon  hsTO  chaaoed  to  overhear  part  of  a 
scene  in  a  mas4|aerad^  nadam— tiiat  is  all," 
said  the  kins. 

"I  have  cnanced  to  arrive  most  opportunely 
for  myself,"  said  Anne.  "As  for  this  slander- 
oas  and  deceitful  miuion,  1  shall  dismiss  her 
rrom  my  service.  If  your  majestv  is  detemiood 
to  prove  faithless  to  mo,  it  shall  not  be  with 
one  of  my  own  dames." 


"Cathnine  of  Arragon  should  have  made 
that  speech,"  retorted  Jane  Seymour,  bitterly; 
"she  nad  reason  to  eonplaio  that  ahe  was 
supplanted  by  one  mneh  beneath  her.  And  she 
never  played  the-  king  falsely." 

"Nor  nave  I,"  cried  Anne,  fiercely:  "if  1 
had  my  will  I  should  strike  thee  dead,  for  the 
insinuation.  Henry— ray  lord— rov  love— if  yon 
have  any  regard  for  me,  instantly  dismiss  Jane 
Seymour." 

"It  may  not  be,  madam,"  replied  Henry,  in 
a  IreexinR  tone.  *'  She  has  done  nothing  to 
deaerve  dismissal.  If  any  one  is  to  blame  in 
the  matter,  it  is  myself."* 

"  And  will  yon  allow  her  to  make  these  ac- 
ensations  against  me  without  punbhraent  ? " 
cried  Anne. 

"Peace,  madam  I"  cried  the  king,  stemty; 
**and  thank  my  good-nature  that  1  ^  no  fur- 
ther into  the  mauer.  If  you  are  weary  of  the 
masque,  I  pray  you  retire  to  your  own  apart- 
ments. For  mvself,  1  shall  lead  Jane  Seymour 
to  the  bransle. 

"And  if  your  majesty  should  need  a  part- 
ner," said  Jatte,  walking  op  to  Anne,  and 
speaking  in  a  low  tone,  "you  will  doubtless 
find  Sir  Henry  Notris  disoimed." 

The  queen  looked  as  if  stricken  by  a  thunder* 
bolt.  She  heard  the  thriomphuit  laugh  of  lier 
rival;  she  saw  her  led  forth,  all  smiles  and 
beauty  and  triumph,  by  the  king  to  the  dance; 
and  she  covered  her  face  in  agony.  AYliile 
she  was  in  this  state,  a  depp  voice  breathed 
in  her  ears,  *' The  \en^eaiice  of  QMbetiM  ,of 
Arragon  begins  to  work ! " 

Looking  up,  she  bolicid  the  tall  figure  ef  the 
monk  retrcatiug  from  the  chamber. 


IIL 


WHAT  PASSED  BETWEKK  KORStS  A1«D  TBE  TALL  MONK. 


Tottering  to  the  seat  which  Henry  and  Jane 
hill  jnst  qnitted,  Anne  sank  into  it.  After  a 
litrle  lime,  having  in  some  degree  recoverrd  her 
composnre,  she  was  about  to  return  to  the  great 
ball,  when  Norris  appeared. 

"1  did  not  deceive  you,  madam,"  he  said, 
^when  I  told  yon  the  king  was  insensible  to 
your  charms.  He  only  liv^for  Jane  Seymomr." 

"Would  I  could  dismiss  her!"  criM  Anne, 
fnrioasly. 

"  II  you  were  to  do  so,  she  would  soon  be 
replaced  by  another,"  rejoined  Norris.  *'The 
king  delights  only  in  ehanse.  With  him,  Ihe 
last  face  is  ever  the  most  beautiful. " 

"You  speak  fearful  treason,  sir  I"  replied 
Aane— "but  I  believe  it  to  be  the  truth." 

"Oh,  then,  madam  t"  pursued  Norris,  "since 
fte  kiiic  is  so  regardless  of  yon,  why  trouble 
yoaraeir about  htm?— there  are  those  who  would 
sacrifice  a  thousand  lives,  if  they  possessed 
Ibem,  for  your  love." 

,  "I  fear  it  is  the  aame  with  all  men,"  re- 
joined Anne.  "A  woman's  heart  is  a  bauble 
which,  when  obtained,  is  speedily  tossed  aside." 

"Yuur  majesty  judges  our  sex  loo  harshly," 
nid  Norris.  "If  L  had  the  same  fortune  jas 
Ihe  king,  1  should  never  change." 


"The  king  himself  once  thought  so,— once 
swore  so,"  replied  Anne,  petulantly.  "It  is 
the  common  pariance  of  lovers.  But  I  may 
not  listen  to  such  discourse  longer." 

''Oh,  madami"  cried  Norris,  "vou  misjudge 
me  greatly.  My  heut  is  not  madie  of  the  same 
stuff  as  that  of  the  royal  Hmry.  I  cu  love 
deeply— devotedly— lastingly." 

"  Know  yon  not  that,  by  these  rash  speeches, 
yon  place  your  head  in  jeopardy  ? "  said  Anne. 

"  I  would  rather  lose  it  than  not  be  permitted 
to  love  yon,"  he  replied. 

"  But  your  rashness  endangers  me,"  said  the 
i^neen.  "Yonr  passion  has  already  been  no- 
ticed by  Jane  Seymour,  andthesligotestfurther 
indiscretion  will  be  fatal." 

"Nay,  if  that  be  so,"  cried  Norris,  "and 
yonr  ma|esty  riiooM  he  placed  in  peril  on  my 
account,  1  will  huiish  myself  from  the  court, 
and  from  your  presence,  whatever  the  effort 
may  cost  me ! " 

"No,"  replied  Anne,  "I  will  not  tax  you  so 
hardly.  I  oo  not  think,"  she  added,  tenderly 
— "  deserted,  as  I  am,  by  the  king,  tut  1  could 
spare  yon." 

"Yon  confess,  then,  that  I  have  inspired 
you  with  some  regard?"  he  cried,  rapturously^ 
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"Da  Bot  indulge  in  dwse  truispoita,  Noiris," 
said  Anne,  Dioarnfally.  "Yonr  passioB  will 
vaiy  lead  to  your  destruction  -  perchance,  to 
inine!  Let  (he  certainty  that  I  do  love,  con- 
tent von,  aud  seek,  not  to  tempt  your  fate  further." 

"Ob!  madam,  you  make  me  the  happiest  of 
men  by  the  avowal,"  he  cried.  **I  envy  not 
now  the  kui|^  for  I  feel  raised  abore  hun  by 
your  love." 

"  Yon  must  join  the  revel.  Norris,"  said 
Anne-"yonr  absence  from  it  will  be  observed." 

And  extendiDg  her  hand  to  bim,  he  knelt 
down,  and  pressed  it  passionately  to  his  lips. 

**Ah]  we  are  obsei^ed,  she  cried,  suddenly, 
and  almost  with  a  sfatiek.  "Rise,  sir!" 

Norris  iostandy  sprang  to  his  feet,  and  to 
his  inexpressible  dismay,  saw  tte  fignre  ol  the 
tall  monli  gliding  awav.  Throwing  a  meaning 
look  at  the  almost  sinlting  qneen,  he  lollowed 
the  mysterious  observer  into  the  great  hall, 
determined  to  rid  himself  of  him  in  someway, 
before  he  sboold  have  titte  to  make  any  re- 
velations. 

Avoiding  the  hrOliaDt  throng,  the  monk  en- 
tered the'  adjoining  corridor,  and  descending 
the  great  staircase,  pasned  into  the  upper  qna- 
dran^e.  From  thence,  he  proceeded  towards 
the  cloisters  near  Saint  Geoi^'s  Chapol,  where 
be  was  ov«taken  by  Norris,  who  bad  followed 
him  closely. 

.  **  What  wonid  yoa  with  me,  Sir  Henry  Nor- 
tiaV"  cried  the  monk,  hatting. 

"Yoa  may  guess,"  said  Norris,  sternly,  and 
diyiwing  his  sword.  "There  are  secrets  which 
are  dangerous  to  the  possessor.  Unless  yon 
swear  Mver  to  betray  what  you  have  seen  aod 
heard,  yoD  die." 

The  tall  monk  laughed  derisively. 

"  You  know  that  yonr  life  is  in  my  power," 
he  said,  "and  therefore  you  threaten  mine. 
Well,  e'en  take  it  if  you  can." 

As  be  spoke,  he  drew  a  sword  from  beneath 
his  robe,  and  stood  upon  his  defence.  After  a 
few  passes,  Norris's  weapon  was  beaten  from 
kis  giasp. 


"Yon  arenowcmnplelelj  atnqrmmy,"  mU 
the  moak— "and  I  Iwre  Boduog  to  do  bn  id  ' 
call  the  guard,  and  dedare  all  1  have  heard  to 

the  king.^' 

"I  would  rather  you  plotted  yonr  twari 
into  ray  heart,"  said  Noma. 

There  is  one  way— and  only  one,  by  which 
my  secrecy  may  be  parchaaed'  said  the  monk. 

"  Name  it,"  repliea  Norris.  **  Were  U  to  ha 

Enrchased  by  my  antd'a  perdiciim,  1  wo  eld  tm- 
race  it" 

"  You  have  hit  the  point  exactly,"  rqabid 
the  monk,  drily.  "Can  yen  not  gness  vidi 
whom  yon  have  to  deal? 

"Partly,"  replied  Norris;  "I  never  found  sach  ' 
force  in  mortal  arms  as  yam  have  displayed." 

"Probably  not,"  laughed  the  other— "Mrt 
of  those  who  have  ventured  against  me  hart  ' 
found  Uieir  match.    Bat  come  with  me  iaiA  I 
the  park,  and  you  shall  learn  the  conditiBa  af 
my  aeciecy."  ' 

"I  cannot  quit  tbe  castle,"  replied  Nonis;  ' 
"bat  1  will  tMte  yoa  to  my  lo^iiigs,  wbae 
we  shall  be  wholly  WMbsetTed." 

And  crossing  dM  lower  ward,  they  proceeded  | 
to  the  tower  on  the  aovA  aide  at  it,  bow 
propriated  to  theGovemor  ot  the  Alms  Kaigha.  i 

About  an  hour  after  thi^  Norria  rstanoJ  to 
the  revel.  His  whole  demeanoar  was  aUeiei 
and  his  looks  ghastly.  He  sou^  o«(  the  qieet. 
who  had  retnmed  to  the  seat  in  tbe  cm- 
brasare. 

"What  haa  happraedf  "  said  Anne,  iaalo* 
tone,  as  he  appteached  her.  "Have  yom  UIM 

him?" 

"No,"  he  replied;  "bat  I  have  ponhamd 

our  safety  at  a  terrible  price." 

"  Yon  alarm  me,  Norris— vriiat  mean  yont" 
she  cried. 

"  1  mean  this,"  he  answered,  regarding  her 
with  passionate  earnestness-^"  that  you  mial 
love  me  now.  for  I  have  perilled  my  sahaliM 
for  you.  That  tall  monk  was  Bene  ikt 
Uanter."  i 


IT. 

•r  TIB  sunn  iiiTiwvMtw  osrwEBir  Konnis  anv  amn  .boutm} 

PttAcnsEn  nr  tok  kins. 


AH*  w  m  nwuntame 


Henry's  attentions  to  Jane  Seymqar  at  the 
masqued  f£te  were  so  marked,  that  the  whole 
court  was  made  aware  of  his  passion.  But  it 
was  not  anticipated  that  any  serioos  and  ex- 
traordinary conseqnencea  would  resnit  from 

the  intoxlcatioa  nr  less  diat  the  oneen  herself 

would  bo  removed  to  make  way  ror  her  soc- 
cessftal  rival.  It  was  afterwards,  however,  re- 
mnnberod  that  at  (his  time,  Henry  held  fre- 

Sient,  lon^  and  grave  conferences  with  the 
akes  of  Suffolk  and  Norfolk,  and  ai^eared 
to  be  engrossed  in  tbe  meditation  oi  some 
project 

After  the  scene  at  the  revel,  Anne  did  not 
make  another  exhibition  of  jealousy;  but  it 
was  not  that  she  was  reconciled  to  her  situation, 
or  in  any  way  free  from  uneasiness.  On  tbe 
contrary,  the  unhappy  Catherine  of  Airagon 


did  not  suffer  more  in  secret;  but  she  kae«, 
ftxim  experience,  that  with  her  royal  Mam* 
all  reproaches  would  be  unavailing. 

One  morning,  when  riie  was  alone  wiwj 
her  chamber,  her  father,  who  was  new  Earl » 
Wiltshire,  ohuined  admittance  to  her. 

"Yon  have  a  troubled  look,  my  dear  Mi 
she  said,  as  she  motioned  him  to  a  seat 

"And  with  good  reasoa,"  he  nf^ki.  "W 
Anne,  words  cannot  express  my  anxiety  at  tbf 
present  state  of  things.  . ^ 

"It  will  speedily  pass  by,  my  lord,  *« 
replied;  "the  king  will  soon  be  tired  of  w 
new  idol." 

"Not  before  he  has  overthrown  the  old  or, 
I  fear,"  rejoined  the  cari.  "Jane  Seyoow'* 
charma  have  tisurped  entire  sovereignty  ew 
him.   With  air  her  air  of  ingonnonsaen 
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inifliciqr,  the  minloii  is  irtftil  and  dangerouB. 
Sb«  hu  a  hi|;h  mark,  1  am  penaadedp-Hio  less 
than  Uw  ihtooe." 

*'Biit  Henry  cannot  ved  her,— he  cannot  di- 
Toree  me*"  said  Anne. 

"So  thought  Galherine  of  Arragon,"  replied 
ker  father;  **and  yel  riie  was  divorced.  Aiwe, 
1  am  conTinoed  tut  a  ^ot  is  hatohUig  against 
yon." 

*<Yoa  do  not  fear  for  ay  iifa^  fttherl"  she 

cried,  trembling. 

"I  tnist  there  are  no  grounds  for  chaises 
against  yon  by  vhich  it  mighl  he  brought  in 
jeopardy,"  replied  the  earl,  gravely. 

"None,  fhtbm— none!"  she  eicclaimed. 

"  I  am  glad  of  it,"  rejoined  the  earl ;  "  for  I  have 
heard  that  the  king  said  to  one  who  snggested 
another  divorce  lo  him, — 'No;  if  the  queen 
comes  within  the  scope  of  the  divorce,  she  also 
comes  within  the  pale  of  the  scaffold.'" 

"A  pledge  was  extorted  from  him  to  that 
efi^  said  Anne,  in  a  hollow  voice. 

"Iliat  an  attempt  will  be  made  against  yen, 
1  firmly  believe,"^  replied  the  eari;  "hot  if 
^  are  wholly  innocent  yon  have  nothing  to 

"Oh,  father!  I  know  not  that,"  cried  Anne. 
"Innocence  avails  little  with  the  stony-hearted 

Hewy." 

"It  will  prove  yoar  best  safeguard,"  said 
the  earl.  "And  how  farewell,  daogbler I  Heaven 
guard  yonl   Keep  the  strictest  watch  npon 

yoBtself." 

So  saving,  he  onitted  the  apartment,  and  as 
soon  as'sbe  was  left  alone,  Ine  unhappy  Anne 
knrst  into  «t  agony  of  tears. 

From  diis  state  of  aflBietion  she  was  ronsed 
by  hearing  her  own  name  pwiODnced  in  low 
accents,  and  looking  np,  she  beheld  Sir  H«iry 
Norris. 

"Oh,  Norrial"  she  said,  in  a  tone  of  Te< 
proach,  "yon  have  come  hither  to  destroy  me." 

"No  one  knows  of  my  coming,"  he  said;  "at 
least,  no  one  who  will  Betray  me.  Iwasbrooght 
hither  hy  one  who  will  take  care  we  am  not 
observed." 

"By  Hemef "  demanded  Anne. 

Norris  answered  in  the  afBrmative.) 

"Would  you  had  never  leagued  yourself 
with  him  I"  she  cried,  "I  fear  the  rash  act  will 
briu  destruction  upon  us  both." 

"n  is  too  late  to  retract  now,"  he  replied; 
"besides,  there  was  no  help  for  it.  I  8acri6c- 
ed  myself  to  preserve  you. 

"Bet  will  the  sacrifice  preserve  me?"  she 
cried.  "1  fear  not  I  have  jnst  been  told  that 
the  king  is  preparing  some  terrible  measure 
against  me— inat  he  meditates  removing  me,  to 
nske  way  for  Jane  Seymour." 

"  You  have  heard  the  troth,  madam,"  replied 
Norris:  "he  will  try  to  bring  yon  to  the  block." 

"And  with  him,*  to  try  is  to  achieve,"  said 
Anne.  "Qhl  Norris,  it  is  a  fearful  thing  to 
coiUemplate  snch  a  death  I" 

"Bat  why  contemplate  it,  madam?"  said 
Norris;  "why,  if  you  are  satisfied  that  the 
sing  has  such  designs  against  you— why,  if  you 
M  that  he  wilt  succeed,  tarry  for  the  fatal 
blow?  Fly  witli  me— fly  with  one  who  loves 
>on,  and  will  -levote  his  whole  life  to  yon— 


wfco  regards  yon,  not  as  the  vneen,  bnt  as 
Anne  Boleyn.  Relinquish  this  false  and  hollow 
gmndenr,  and  fly  with  me  to  h^pinees  and 

peace." 

"And  relinqni^  my  throne  to  Jane  Sey- 
mour?" rejoined  Anne.  "Never!  I  feel  that 
all  yon  assert  Is  true — that  my  present  position 
is  haaardous— that  Jane  Seymour  is  in  the  as- 
cendant, while  L  am  on  the  decline,  if  not 
wholly  sunk— dial  yon  love  me  entirely,  and 
would  devote  your  lifie  lo  me— still,  with  all 
these  motives  for  dread,  I  caimot  prevail  upon 
myself  voluntarily  tu  give  op  my  title,  ana  to 
al>audon  my  post  to  a  rival.  ' 

"  You  do  Doi  love  me,  then,  as  1  love  yon, 
Anne,"  said  Norris.  "  If  I  were  king,  {  wonid 
abandon  my  throne  for  von." 

"  You  think  so  now,  Norris,  because  you  are 
not  king,"  she  replied.  *-But  I  am  queen,  and 
will  remain  so,  till  I  am  forced  to  abandon  my 
dignity." 

"1  understand,  madam,"  rejoined  Norris, 
gloomily."  But  oh  I  bethink  yon  to  what  risks 
yod  expose  yoorself.  Yon  know  the  king's 
terrible  determination — his  vindicliveness,  his 

ferocitv." 

"Full  well"  she  replied- " foil  wi^ll;  hut 
I  will  rather  die  a  queen  than  live  disgraced 
and  mined.  In  wedding  Henry  the  £ixhlh,  I 
laid  my  account  to  certain  risks,  and  those  I 
must  brave." 

Before  Norris  could  mrge  anything  further, 
the  door  was  suddenly  opened,  and  a  tail,  dark 
figure,  entered  the  chamber,  gnd  aaid,  hastily. 

"The  king  is  at  band." 

*'One  word  more,  and  it  is  my  last,"  said 
Norris,  to  Anne.  "Will  you  Ay  with  me  to* 
night? -all  shall  he  ready." 

"I  cannot,"  replied  Anne. 

"Awayl"  cried  Heme,  dragging  Norris  for- 
cibly behind  the  tapestry. 

Scarcely  had  they  disappeared  when  Henry 
entered  the  chamber.  Ue  was  in  a  gayer  mood 
than  had  been  usual  with  him  of  late. 

"I  am  come  to  tell  yon,  madam,"  he  said, 
"that  i  am  about  to  held  jousts  in  the  castle 
on  the  first  of  May,  at  which  yoor  good  brother 
and  mine,  the  Lord  Rochford,  will  he  the 
challenger,  while  I  mysdf  shall  be  the  de- 
fendant.  Yon  will  adjudge  the  prize." 

'-Why  not  make  Jane  Seymour  qneen  of 
the  jousts  f"  said  Anne,  anable  to  resist  the 
remark. 

"She  will  be  present  at  them,"  said  Henry, 
"  but  I  have  my  own  reasons,"  he  added  signi- 
ficantly, "for  not  wishing  her  to  appear  as 
qneen  on  this  occasion." 

"  Whatever  may  be  yonr  reasons,  the  wish 
is  sufficient  for  me,"  said  Anne.  '<Na^,  will 
yon  not  tarry  a  momeht  with  mef  It  js  long 
since  we  have  had  any  converse  in  private 
together." 

"I  am  busy  at  this  momenC  replied  Henry, 
bluffly;  "  bnt  what  is  it  you  would  say  to  me  ?" 

■*l  would  only  reproach  yon  for  some  lack 
of  tenderness,  and  much  neglect,"  said  Anne. 
"  Oh !  Hcorv !  do  you  reraemDcr  how  you  swore 
by  your  life— your  crown— vour  faith— all  that 
you  held  sacred  or  dear,— tnat  you  would  leva 
me  ever? " 
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"And  so  I  woald,  ir  I  eoold,"  T^^ied  the 
kios;  "bnt  nnrortaiialelv  (he  heart  is  not  en- 
tirely ander  coalrol.  iuve  yon,  jomaeif,  for 
instance,  ex|Mrieiiced  do  change  in  yoor  tS- 

fections?" 

"No,"  replied  Anae;  "I  have  certainly  suf- 
fered severely  from  yoartoo  evident  regard  for 
Jane  Seymour;  but  thoagh  de«>ly  mortified 
and  distressed,  I  have  never  for  a  moment 
been  shaken  in  my  love  for  yoar  majesty." 

*'A  loyal  and  loving  reply,"  said  Henry.  "I 
(boogfat  1  had  perceived  some  slight  diminntion 
in  your  regard." 

"*¥ou  did  yourself  grievous  injustice  by  the 
supposition,"  replied  Anne. 

**1  would  fain  believe  so,"  said  the  king; 
"hut  (here  arc  some  persons  who  would  per- 
suade me  that  you  nave  not  only  lost  your 
affection  for  me,  bat  have  even  cast  eyes  of 
regard  on  another." 

-'Those  who  told  yon  so  Iiedl"  eiiei  AnnOj 
passionately.  "Never  woman  was  freer  from 
such  impniation  than  myselt" 

**  Never  woman  was  mom  emammata  hy- 
pocrite,"  muttered  Henry. 


"YoQ  do  DSt  credit  me,  Iseef"  crkdAmc 

"If  1  did  not,  1  should  know  bow  to  act," 
replied  the  king.  "  Yoo  remember  my  pledge." 

"Full  well,"  replied  Anne;  "and  irionsaJ 
duty  would  not  restrain  me,  fear  would." 

"So  I  felt,"  rejoined  the  king;  ^hm  dim 
are  some  of  your  sex  upon  wiwin  iMthias  win 
operate  as  a  warning.— so  faithless  and  iacso- 
slant  are  they  by  nature.  It  has  been  Uaicd 
to  me  that  yon-  are  one  of  these.  Bol  1  eiaM 
think  it.  I  can  never  believe  Aat  a  wsMi 
for  whom  I  have  placed  my  veiv  throne  ia 
jeopardy— for  whom  I  have  divorced  mv  qtteea— 
whose  family  I  have  elevated  and  enaoUed- 
aod  whom  I  have  placed  npoa  the  tkniae,— 
wonld  play  me  false.  It  is  monstroosl^ifr 
credible! " 

"It  is -it  is!"  replied  Anne. 

"And  now  fare»-dl,"  said  Henry.  **\  btn 
stayed  longw  than  1  infended:  and  1  sbMM 
not  have  mentioned  these  accvaattens,  whkh  I 
regard  as  iriwlly  groondless,  nnloM  yoo  M 
reproached  me. 

And  he  qniUed  the  chamber,  leaving  Am 
in  A  strange  stalo  of  parploiiy  and  temc 


mUT  BAVPSKKD  AT  THE  MBSn. 


Tim  first  of  Hayarrived;  and  Oon^  defined 
to  set  in  darkness  and  despair,  it  arose  in  son- 

shine  and  smiles. 

All  were  astir  at  an  early  hour  within  the 
castle,  and  preparations  were  made  for  the  ap- 
proaching show.  Lists  were  erected  in  the  upper 
quadrangle,  and  the  whole  of  (he  vast  area  was 
strewn  with  sand.  In  front  of  the  royal  lodg- 
ings was  raised  a  gallery,  (he  centre  of  which 
being  set  apart  for  the  qoeen  and  her  dames, 
was  covered  with  cloth  of  gold  and  crimson 
velvet,  on  which  the  royal  arms  were  gorgeously 
emblazoned.  The  two  wings  were  likewise  richly 
decorated,  and  adorned  with  sentcbeons  and 
pennons,  while  from  the  hatrtenents  of  the 
t-astem  side  of  the  court  were  hung  a  couple 
of  long  flags. 

As  soon  as  these  preparations  were  completed, 
a  throng  of  pages,  esquires,  armourers,  archers, 
and  henchmen,  entered  it  from  the  Norman 
ga(eway,  and  took  up  positions  within  the  bar 
riers,  the  space  wiihout  (he  pales  being  kept 
by  a  double  line  of  halberdiers.  Next  came 
the  trumpeters,  mounted  on  richly  -  caparisoned 
horses,  and  having  their  clarions  decorated  with 
silken  handrols,  fringed  with  gold.  Stationing 
themselves  at  the  principal  entrance  of  the  lists, 
they  were  weedily  joined  by  the  heralds,  pur 
suivants,  and  other  oflicers  of  the  lilt-yard. 

Presently  afterwards,  the  Duke  of  Suffolk, 
who  was  appointed  judge  of  (he  lists,  appeared, 
and  rode  round  the  arena  to  see  that  all  was 
in  order.  Apparency  well  satisfied  with  the 
survey,  be  dismonuted,  and  proceeded  to  the 
gatlei?. 

'  Meanwhile,  (he  crowd  within  the  court  was 
increased  by  a  great  influx  of  thedilferent  mem- 
bers of  the  household,  amongst  whom  were 
Shoreditch,  Paddington,  and  Hector  Cutheard. 


"Harry,  this 
said  the  derk  of 


mnisesto  heaapleudid  sieht!" 
the  biiehen;  "the  king  w3l, 
no  duubt,  do  his  devoir  olbntly  for  tbe  nkc 
of  (he  bri^t  ejes  that  wHl  look  upoa  ium." 

"Yun  mean  (he  queen's,  of  contael"  aiid 
Shored  i(ch. 

"  [  mean  her's  who  may  be  qncen,"  tefM 
Cutbeard— "Mistress  Jane  Seymour." 

''May  be  queen  1"  exclaimod  Sboie^lrk 
"You  sorely  do  not  think  the fcias will divsm 
his  present  consort?" 

*'5tranger  things  have  lumpea^d,"  reptic' 
Cutbeard,  significantly.  "  If  f  ant  not  gienW 
out  in  my  reckoning,"  he  added,  "thm  ■■* 
the  last  jousts  Queen  Anne  will  behold." 

"The saints forfendt"  cried Shoredilch;  ''whu 
reason  have  yon  for  thinking  sol" 

"That  I  may  not  declare,"  replied Cotbsod: 
"  but  before  the  jousts  are  over,  yon  will  sm 
whether  I  have  been  riglly  informed  or  asi" 
"Hush!"  exclaimed  Shorediteh.  "Thsieif 
a  tall  monk  eyeing  us  straagely ;  and  I  sa  sM 
ceHain  that  he  has  not  ovcnurd  whit 
have  said." 

"He  is  welcome  to  the  intelligenee," 
Ooibeard;  "(be  end  will  prove  its  Irntb." 

Though  this  was  uttered  in  a  confident  tcM 
he,  nevertheless,  glanced  with  some  maginif 
at.  the  mouk,  who  stood  behind  Paddia^M^ 
The  object  of  tbe  investigation  was  a  vwy  v 
man,  with  a  cowl  drawn  over  his  brow.  He 
had  a  ragged  black  beard,  fierce  dark  eyes, 
a  complexion  like  bronze.  Seeiaa  Cutbeini 
glance  anxioudy  fixed  upon  him,  ne  advanced 
towards  him,  and  said,  in  a  low  tone  — 

"You  have  nothing  to  fear  from  *** 
talk  not  so  loud,  if  you  value  your  bead." 

So  saying,  be  proceeded  to  another  ^  •> 
the  lists. 
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'■Whs  is  thtt  uUouwkf"  ukedPiddii^ton. 

" Devil  koows!"  tnswered  Cntbeard.  "I 
Dever  saw  him  before;  bat  he  has  a  yillanous, 
cot-throat  look." 

SooD  aAerwards,  a  flourish  of  trompets  was 
heard,  and  amid  their  joyous  bruit,  the  qneen, 
mmptnoosly  arrayed  in  cloth  of  gold  and  er- 
■ine,  and  having  a  small  crown  upon  her  brow, 
tatered  gallery,  and  took  her  seat  within 
it  Never  had  she  looked  more  beautiful  than 
on  this  fatal  nioning;  and  in  tbe  eyes  of  all 
dw  beholdns  she  eomptetely  eclipsed  her  rival, 
Jane  Seymrar.  The  latter,  who  stood  on  ha 
right  hand,  and  was  ex^isitely  atlired,  had  a 
ibon^lfiil  and  anxioas  air,  as  if  some  gnve 
■after  weighed  npon  her  mind. 

While  the  queen's  attendants  taking 
their  places,  Uord  Ruchford,  accompanied  by 
Sir  Henry  Norris,  and  the  Earls  of  aurrey  and 
Essex,  entered  the  lists.  The  fonr  knights  were 
completely  armed,  and  mounted  on  powerful 
steeds  barded  with  rich  doth  of  gold,  embroid- 
eied  with  silvar  letters.  Each  had  a  great  criin- 
MD  plume  in  his  helmet  They  rode  sin^y 
loud  the  arena,  and  bowed  as  Hey  peased  oie 
royal  gallery,  Nor^is  bending  almost  to  his 
sad4lft-oow  while  performing  his  salutation  to 
the  qoeeo. 

The  field  being  thus  taken  by  the  challengers, 
who  retired  to  the  apper  end  of  tbe  court,  a 
trampet  was  dirice  sonnded  by  a  herald,  and 
an  aaswer  was  immediately  niade  by  another 
herald,  stationed  opposite  Henry  the  Seventh's 
boildiuga.  When  the  claiaonr  ceased,  the  king, 
lotly  armed,  aad  followed  by  (he  Marquis  of 
Donet,  Sir  Thomas  Wyat,  and  the  Lord  Clif- 
ford, rode  into  the  lists. 

Hen^  was  eauippf'd  in  a  superb  suit  of  aiv 
Hoar,  inlaid  witk  gold,  and  having  abreaa^late 
of  tbe  globose  form,  then  in  vogue .  His  beimet 
vas  decorated  with  a  large  snow-white  plume. 
The  trappings  of  his  steed  were  of  crimson 
velvet,  erabroiderod  with  the  royal  arms,  and 
ntsed  with  creat  letters  of  massive-gold  ballton, 
fan  of  peans  and  precious  straes.  He  was 
attended  by  a  hundred  ^tlemen,  aniiMers,  and 
•tiffir  olBcera,  arrayed  in  white  velvet. 

Having  ridden  round  the  court  like  the  oAers, 
>nd  addressefl  his  salutation  exclusively  to  Jane 
Seynoor,  Henry  took  his  station  with  his  com- 
panions near  (h*e  base  of  the  Round  lower,  the 
nimmit  of  which  was  covered  with  spectators, 
ai  were  the  towers  aud  battlements  around. 

A  trumpet  was  now  sounded,  and  the  king 
and  the  Lord  Rochford  having  each  taken  a 
bice  from  bis  esquire,  awaited  the  signal  to 
start  from  tbe  Dake  of  Sutfolk,  who  was  seated 
>■  the  left  wii»  of  the  royal  gaUcry.  It  was 
not  long  delayed.  As  tbe  clarion  sonnded  clearly 
and  londly  for  the  third  time,  he  called  out 
that  the  wampions  might  go. 

No  senner  were  (he  words  uttered,  than  the 
ihunilering  tramp  of  the  steeds  resounded,  and 
the  opponents  met  mid-way.  Buth  their  lauces 
were  shivered;  bat  as  tbe  king  did  not,  in  the 
^lightest  degree,  change  his  position,  he  was 
held  to  have  the  best  of  it.  Coarses  were  then 
'BB  b^  the  others,  with  varied  success,  the 
Mii^u  of  Dmet  hiring  unhorsed  by  Sir  Henry 
"oms,  -whose  prowess  was  rewaraed  by  (he 
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Elaudits  of  the  usemhlage,  and  what  waa  in- 
nitely  more  dear  to  hira,  by  the  smiles  of  the 

queen. 

"Yflu  have  ridden  well,  Norris,"  cried  Henry, 
advancing  towards  him.  "Place  yourself  op- 
posite me,  and  let  as  splinter  a  lance  together." 

As  Norris  reined  hack  his  steed,  in  compliance 
with  the  injunction,  tbe  tall  monk  stepped  from 
out  tbe  line,  and  drawing  near  him,  said,  "If 
you  «ish  to  prove  victorious,  aim  at  the  npper 
part  of  the  king's  helmet."  And  with  these 
words  he  withdrew. 

By  the  time  Norris  had  placed  his  lance  in 
the  rest,  (he  trumpet  sounded.  The  next  mo>- 
ment,  the  word  was  given,  and  the  champions 
started.  Henry  rode  with  great  impetaosity, 
and  struck  Norris  in  the  gorget  with  such  good 
will  that  both  he  and  his  steed  were  shaken. 

But  Norris  was  more  fortunate.  Following 
the  advice  of  tlie  monk,  he  made  the  upper 

tart  of  the  kino's  helmet  his  mark,  and  the 
low  was  so  well  dealt,  that,  though  it  did  not 
dislodge  the  royal  hoisemao,  it  drove  back  his 
steed  on  its  hauches. 

The  success  was  ao  unequivocal,  that  Norris 
was  at  once  declared  the  victor  by  the  jn^ge. 
No  applause,  however,  followed  the  decision, 
from  a  fear  of  giving  offence  to  (he  king. 

Norris  dismounted,  and  committing  his  steed 
to  the  care  of  an  esquire,  and  his  lance  to  a 
page,  took  off  his  helmet,  and  advanced  to- 
wards the  royal  gallery,  near  which  the  Earl 
of  Surrey  and  Sir  Thomas  Wyat  were  standing 
lalking  with  the  other  dames.  As  Norris  drew 
near,  Anne  leaned  over  the  edge  of  the  gallery, 
smiled  at  him  tmderlv,  and  whether  by  design 
or  accident,  let  fall  her  embroidered  handker- 
chief 

Norris  stooped  to  pick  it  up,  regarding  her, 
as  he  did  so,  with  a  glance  of  the  most  pas- 
sionate devotion.  A  terrible  gaze,  however, 
was  fixed  on  tbe  unfortunate  pair  at  that  mo- 
ment. It  was  that  of  the  king.  While  Henry 
was  careering  in  front  of  the  gallerv  to  display 
himself  bd'ore  Jane  Sevmour,  a  tall  monk  ap- 
proached him,  and  said— '"Look  at  Sir  Ueniy 
Norris  1" 

Thus  addressed,  Henry  raised  his  beaver, 
(hat  be  might  sele  more  distinctly,  and  beheld 
Norris  take  up  the  embroidered  handkerchief, 
which  be  recn^ised  as  one  that  he  had  given, 
in  the  early  days  of  bis  affection,  to  the  queen. 

The  sight  6tung  him  almost  to  madness,  and 
he  had  great  dilficulty  in  repressing  his  cholcr. 
But  if  this  slight  action,  heightened  to  import- 
ance, as  it  was,  by  tbe  looks  of  the  parties, 
roused  his  ire,  it  was  nothing  to  what  followed. 
Instead  of  restoring  it  to  the  queen,  Norris, 
ancoDsdous  of  the  danger  in  which  he  stood, 
pressed  the  handkerchief  fervently  to  his  lips. 

"  1  am  hithctto  the  victor  of  the  jousts^"  he 
said;  "may  I  keep  this  as  the  prize?" 

Anne  smiled  assent. 

*'  It  is  the  proudest  I  ever  obtained,"  pursued 
Norris.   And  be  placed  it  within  his  helmet. 

"Does  your  majesty  see  that?"  cried  the  (all 
monk,  who  still  remained  standing  near  the  king. 

"Death  of  my  life!"  exclaimed  Henry,  "it  is 
the  very  handkerchief  I  gave  her  before  our 
union!   I  can  contain  myself  no  longer,  and 
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most  perforce  precipitate  matters,  ^'hat,  hoi" 
be  cried»  riding  up  lo  that  part  of  the  gatleiy 
wbere  the  Dake  of  Sufl'olk  was  seated  ~  "let 
the  jnusis  be  stopped!" 

"Wherefore,  my  dear  liege?"  said  Suffolk. 
'*Tbe  Earl  uf  Surrey  and  Sir  Thomas  Wyat 
are  about  to  run  a  course.'' 

'^Let  them  be  stopped,  Isayt"  roared  Henry, 
in  a  tone  that  admitted  of  no  dispute.  And 
wheeling  round  his  charger,  he  dashed  into  the 
middle  of  the  barrierf;,  shouting  iu  loud,  autbo* 
riiativc  accents  —  ''Ine  joasis  are  at  an  end ! 
Disperse ! " 

The  utmost  coulcmation  was  occasioned  by 
the  announcement.  The  Duke  of  Suffolk  in- 
stantly quilted  bis  seat,  and  pressed  through  the 
crowd  lo  ihe  king,  who  whispered  a  few  hasty 
words  in  his  ear.  Henry  then  called  to  the 
Eart  of  Sitrrey,  IheHarquis  of  Dorset,  the  Lord 
Clifford,  Wyat,  and  some  others,  and  bidding 
them  attend  him,  prepared  to  quit  the  courL 
As  he  passed  the  royal  gallery,  Anne  ealled  to 
liim.  in  an  agonixed  voice 

"Oh,  Henry  1  what  is  the  matter?  —  what 
have  I  done?" 

But  without  paying  the  slightest  attention  to 
her,  he  dashed  through  the  Normao  Gate,  gal- 
loped down  the  lower  qnadrangle,  and  quitted 
the  castle. 

The  confusion  that  ensued  may  be  imagined. 
All  saw  that  something  extraordinanr  and  ter- 
rible had  taken  place,  though  few  knew  pre- 
cisely what  it  was.  Dismay  sat  on  every  coun- 
tenance, and  the  general  anxiety  was  heightened 
by  the  agitation  of  the  queen,  ^ho,  uttering  a 
piercing  scream,  felt  back,  and  was  borne  off 
m  a  state  of  insensibility  by  her  attendants. 

Unable  to  control  himself  at  the  sight,  Norris 
bnrst  through  the  guard,  and  rushing  up  the 
stajrcase,  soon  gained  the  apartment  to  which 
the  queen  had  been  conveyed.  Owing  to  the 
timely  aid  afforded  her,  she  was  speedily  re- 
stored; and  Ihe  first  persm  her  eyes  fell  upon 
was  her  lover.  At  the  sight  of  him,  a  glance 
of  affection  illumined  her  features,  bat  it  wat 
instantly  changed  into  ui  expression  of  alarm. 

At  this  juncture,  tlie  Duke  of  Suffolk,  who. 
with  Boncbier  and  a  party  of  halberdiers,  had 
entered  the  room,  stepped  up  to  the  queen, 
and  said— 

"Will  it  please  you,  madam,  to  retire  to  an 
inner  apartment  1  grieve  to  say,  you  are  nnder 

arrest. 

"Arrest!"  cxdaimed  Anoe;  "for  what  crime, 
your  grace?" 

**  You  are  charged  with  incontineney  towards 
the  king's  highness,"  repfwd  Suffolk,  sternly. 

*'Ba(  I  am  innocent!"  cried  Anne  —  "as 
Heaven  shall  judge  me,  I  am  innocmtl'* 

''I  trust  you  will  be  able  to  prove  yourself 
so,  madam,"  said  Suffolk.  "Sir  Henry  Norris, 
your  person  u  likewise  attacjied." 


"Then  I  am  lost  indeed  1"  exclaimed  Kmt, 
distractedly. 

"  Do  not  let  ihese  false  and  maliguaat  accu- 
sations alarm  yon,  madam,"  said  Norris.  "Ysu 
have  nothing  to  fear.  I  wilt  die  pnitestiig  )Mr 
innocence." 

"Sir  Henry  Norris,"  said  the  duke,  ceMh. 
"  your  own  iuipmdence  has  broogkt  ^raut  dun 
sad  result" 

'■1  feel  it,"  replied  Nonul  "and  1  deaem 
the  worst  ponishaient  thai  can  beinliciednfMi 
me  for  it.  But  I  declare  to  you,— as  1  viH 
declare  upon  the  rack,  il  I  am  placed  spot  ii. 
— that  the  queen  is  wholly  innoeeal.  Let  ber 
not  suffer  for  my  fault." 

"  You  hear  what  Sir  Heary  says,"  cfiaJ 
Anne ;  and  1  call  upon  yon  to  recoUeet  tki 
testimony  he  has  home" 

"I  shall  not  fail  to  do  so.  madam,"  nflM 
Suffolk.  "  Your  nugesty  w^ill  have  stria  js*- 
tiee." 

'  Justice!"  echoed  Anne,  with  a  laugh  W 

hitter  immduliiy.  "Justice  from  Ueary  ik 
Eighth?" 

"Beseech  you,  madam,  do  not  destroy  jpt- 
self,"  said  Norris,  prostntin;  himsdf  Mtn 
her.   "  Recollect  by  whom  you  ate  surrouadii 

My  folly  and  madness  have  brought  you  isk 
this  strait,  and  I  sincerely  implmre  yourpwioi 

for  it", 

"  Yon  are  not  to  bUme,  Norris,"  said  Aim 
— **it  is  fate,  not  yon,  that  has  destroyed  ne. 
The  hand  that  has  dealt  this  blow  is  that  era 
queen  within  the  iMsh." 

Captain  Bouehier,"  said  Ihe  Duke  of  SiC 
folk,  addressing  that  officer,  who  stood  aeu 
him,  "  you  will  convey  Sir  lienry  Norns  ta  ik 
strong-room  in  the  lower  gateway,  whacehevill 
be  removed  to  the  Tower. ' 

"Farewell,  for  ever,  Norris!"  cried  Ask. 
"  We  shall  meet  no  more  mi  earth.  In  wbt 
has  fallen  on  me,  L  recognise  the  baud  of  re- 
tribution. But  the  same  measure  which  W 
been  meted  to  me  shdl  be  dealt  to  otbeis.  I 
denounce  Jane  Seymour  before  Hoavoil  Sbt 
shall  not  long  retain  the  ciowil  she  is  Amt 
to  snatch  from  me!" 

"Tliat  imprecation  had  better  have  ben 
sparrd,  madam,"  said  the  duke. 

"Be  advised,  my  gracious  mistressl  "  erin 
Norris;  "and  do  not  let  your  grief  and  dutnr- 
tion  place  you  iu  the  power  w  .your  comma 
All  may  yet  go  well." 

"  1  denounce  her ! "  persisted  Anna,  wMI? 
disregarding  the  caution;  and  I  ti»o  deneucc 
the  king.  No  wiion  of  his  shall  Iw  happy,saJ 
other  blood  than  mine  AiM  flow  I" 

At  a  sign  from  the  duke,  she  was  hers  beWi 
half- suffocated  with  emotion,  to  an  inorr  s^ 
ment,  while  Norris  was  conveyed  by  B^nni^ 
aod  a  company  of  halberdiers  to  the  lo«cf 
jateway,  and  placed  within  the  prison  chssikei. 


VI. 

WHAT  PASSED  UBTWERN  4NHE  S01,GYN  AND  TBE  DUKE  OF  SIWOLK ;  —  ANP  BOW  BniNS  TBS 

APPEARED  TO  UEH  IN  THE  OIIATORV. 

Foi  some  honrs,  Aiuie  Bolleyn's  attendants  I  good  grounds  for  ihe  apprthensiaa— so  idj^ 
wore  alarmed  for  her  reason  and  there  seemed  |  and  incoherently  did  she  talk,  and  sovioMiv 
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contort  berseir— stewho  mis  nmially  so  gentle; 
>ow  weeping  as  if  her  soul  would  pus  away 
ia  tears— now  breakiD^  into  fearful  hyslerical 
UifEhler.  It  was  a  piteous  sight,  and  deeply 
moved  all  who  witnessed  it.  Bot  towards  even- 
ing she  became  calmer,  and  desired  to,  be  left 
by  herself.  Her  wish  being  complied  with, 
abe  felt  upon  her  knees,  and  besought  Heaven's 
fo^reness  for  her  manifold  offences. 

"  Slay  my  earthly  snfferings,"  she  cried, 
"avail  me  hereafter,  and  may  my  blood  wash 
out  ny  guilt  I  1  feel  the  enormity  of  my  of- 
fMce,aad  admnwledge  the  justice  or  my  punish- 
nwnt.  Pardon  me,  oh!  injured Caiherine— pardon 
DM,  I  implore  (heel  Thou  seest  in  me  the  most 
abject,  pitiaUe  woman,  in  the  whole  realm! 
Overthrown,  neglected,  despised— about  to  die 
a  sbamefnl  death -what  worse  can  befal  me! 
Thine  anguish  was  ^eat,  bot  it  was  never  sharp- 
encd  by  remorse  like  mine.  Oh  I  that  1  could 
, live  my  life  over  again!  1  would  resist  all  the 
dauling  temptations  1  have  yielded  to  -above 
all,  1  would  not  injure  thee.  Oh  1  that  I  bad 
Ksisied  Henry's  love  his  false  vows— his 
fatal  lures!  But  it  is  useless  to  reiune.  I  have 
acted  wrongfully,— and  mnst  pay  tM  penalty 
of  my  crime.  'May  my  tears,  my  penitence, 
nqr  blood,  operate  as  an  alonemeot,  and  pro- 
cure me  pardon  from  the  Merciful  Judge  before 
whom  f  shall  shortly  appear!" 

In  such  prayers  and  lamentations  she  passed 
more  than  an  hour,  when  her  attendants  entered 
hi  inform  her  that  the  Duke  of  Suffolk  and 
the  Lords  Andley  and  Cromwell  were  without, 
ui  desired  to  see  her.  She  immediately  went 
forth  to  them. 

*'We  are  come  to  acquaint  you,  madam," 
said  Suffolk,  <*that  ytfu  wilt  be  removed,  at 
an  eariyhenr  to-morrow  morning,  to  the  Tower, 
there  to  abide  during  the  king's  pleasure." 

"If  the  king  will  nave  it  so,  my  lords,"  she 
replied,  "I  must  needs  go— bnt  I  protest  my 
innocence,  and  will  protest  it  to  tne  last.  I 
have  ever  been  a  faithful  and  loyal  consort  to 
his  highness,  and  though  I  may  not  have  de- 
neanod  myself  to  him  so  humbt\-andgratefnlly 
as  (  ought  to  have  done— seeing;  how  mnch  1 
owe  him — yet  1  have  lacked  nothing  in  afl'oction 
and  duty.  I  have  had  jealous  fancies  and  sus- 
picions of  him,  especially  of  late,  and  have 
irosbled  bim  with  them,  but  1  pray  his  for- 
giveness for  my  folly,  which  proceeded  from 
loo  mnch  regard,  and  if  I  am  acquitted  of  my 
present  charge,  I  will  offend  him  so  no  more. ' 

"We  will  report  what  you  say  to  the  king," 
rejoined  Suffolk,  ^avcly.  "But  we  are  boand 
to  add,  that  his  highness  does  not  act  on  mere 
snspicion;  the  proofs  of  your  guilt  being  strong 
against  yon." 

"There  can  he  no  such  prooft!"  eriedAnne, 
OQichly.  *'Who  are  my  accusers— and  what 
do  they  state?" 

"  You  are  charged  with  conspiring  against 
the  king's  life,  and  dishonouring  his  bed/'  re- 
plied Suffolk,  sternly.  **Your  accuscis  will 
■ppear  in  due  season." 

"They  are  base  creatures  suboned  far  the 
purpose !"  cried  Anne.  "No  loyal  person 
would  so  forswear  himself." 

*  Xlme  will  shew  yon  who  they  ue,  madam/' 


nii  Suffolk.  *'But  having  now  answered  all 
your  questions,  I  pray  you^  permit  as  to 
retire." 

"^utll  I  not  see  the  king  before  [  am 
taken  to  the  Tower?"  said  Anne,  upon  whom 
the  terror  of  her  situation  rushed  with  new  force. 

"His  highness  has  quitted  the  eastle^"  replied 
Suffolk,  '*and  (here  is  no  likeltbood  of  bis  re- 
turn to-night." 

"  You  tell  me  so  to  decmve  me,"  cried  Anne. 
"Let  me  see  him— let  me  throw  myself  at  his 
feet.  I  can  convince  bim  of  ir^  innoeence — 
can  move  bim  to  compassion.  Let  m*  see  bim, 
1  implore  of  you— I  cnaige  yon!" 

I  swear  to  you,  madam,  that  the  king  has 
departed  for  Hampton  Court,"  replied  Suffolk. 

"Then  take  me  to  bim  there,  under  strong 
uard,  or  as  secretly  as  yon  please! "  she  cried, 
gassionately.  will  return  with  you  instantly 
if  I  am  unsuccessful."' 

"Where  I  to  comply  with  your  request,  it 
would  be  fruitless,  madam,"  replied  Suffolk; 
"the  king  would  not  see  you." 

**0h.  Suffolk!'.'  cried  Anne,  prostrating  hw* 
self  before  him,  **l  have  shewn  you  many 
kindnesses  in  my  season  of  power,  and  have 
always  stood  your  friend  with  the  king.  Do 
me  this  favour  now.  I  will  never  forget  it. 
Introduce  me  to  the  king.  I  am  sure  I  can 
move  his  heart,  if  1  can  only  see  him," 

"It  would  cost  me  my  head,  hiadam,"  said 
the  duke,  in  an  inexorable  tone.  '*Rise,  1  prayyou." 

"Von  are  more  cruel  than  the  ktnz,'  said 
Anne,  obeying.  "And  now,  my  lords,"  she 
continued,  with  more  composure  and  dignity, 
"since  yon  refuse  my  last  request,  and  plainly 

rrove  to  me  the  sort  of  justice  I  may  expect, 
wilt  not  detain  you  longer.   1  shall  be  ready 
to  attend  you  to  the  Tower  to-morrow." 

"  The  barge  will  proceed  an  hour  before 
dawn,"  said  Suffolk. 
*<Mu8t  I  then  go  by  water?"  ashed  Anne. 
'"Such  are  the  king's  commands,"  replied 
Suffolk. 

"  It  is  no  matter,"  she  rejoined.  "I  shalt 
be  readv  when  you  will,  for  1  shall  not  retire 
to  rest  during  the  night." 

Upon  this,  Suffolk  and  the  ofbers  ^thdrcw, 
and  Anne  again  retired  to  the  oratory. 

She  remained  alone,  brooding,  in  a  state  of 
indescribable  anguish,  upon  the  probable  fate 
awaiting  her,  when,  all  at  once,  raising  her 
eyes,  she  beheld  a  tall,  dark  figure,  near  the 
arras. 

Even  in  Uie  gloom,  she  recognised  Heme 
the  Himter,  and  with  difHculQF  repressed  a 
scream. 

"  Be  silent  I "  cried  Heme,  with  an  emphalie 
gesture.  *'l  am  come  to  deliver  yon." 

Anne  could  not  repress  a  joyftal  cry. 

"Not  so  loud,"  rejoined  Heme,  "or  yon 
will  alarm  your  attendants.  I  will  set  you  free 
on  certain  conditions." 

**Ah!  conditions!"  exclaimed  Anne, recoiling 
—'■if  they  are  such  as  will  affect  my  etenuu 
welfare,  1  cannot  accept  them." 

You  will  repent  it  when  it  is  too  late," 
replied  Heme.   "  Once  removed  to  the  Tower, 
1  can  no  longer  aid  you.  My  power  extends 
.  only  to  the  forest  and  the  castle. 
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yott  take  me  to  the  king  tt  Hampton 
Coartt"  said  Anne. 

"It  would  be  useless,"  replied  Heme.  "I 
will  only  do  what  I  have  stated.  If  yon  fly 
with  me,  yoa  can  never  appear  again  as  Anne 
Boleyn.  Sir  Henry  Norna  shall  be  set  free 
at  the  same  time,  and  yon  shall  both  dwell 
with  me  in  the  forest  Gomel" 

**I  cannot  go,"  said  Auoe,  holding  back; 

it  were  to  fly  to  a  worse  danger,  1  may  save 
my  soul  now,  bnt  if  I  embrace  yovr  offer,  I 
am  lost  for  ever." 

^me  laughed  derisively. 

'*Yoa  need  have  no  fear  on  that  score,"  he 
said. 

"  I  will  not  trust  yon,"  replied  Anne.  "  I 
have  yielded  to  temptation  already,  and  am  now 
paying  the  penaltjr  of  it." 

Yon  are  clinging  to  the  crown,"  said  Heme, 
"because  yon  know  that  by  this  step  von  will 
irrecoverably  lose  it.  And  you  fiincy  tnat  some 
cbuge  may  yet  operate  to  your  advMilage  with 
the  king.  It  is  a  vain,  doloaive  hope.  If  yon 


leave  this  casde  for  the  Tower,  you  will  periik 
iznominioosly  on  the  block." 

"What  wiU  be,  most  be  I"  replied  Am. 
"  I  will  not  aave  myself  in  the  way  yen  |i»> 

pose." 

"  Norrts  will  sa^,  and  with  reason,  tkil  yoa 
love  him  not,"  cried  Herne. 

"Then  he  will  wrong  me,"  replied  Aaae; 
"  for  I  do  love  him.  fint  of  what  ace««it 
were  a  few  years  of  fevered  happiness  compsni 
witfi  endless  torture)" 

"  I  will  befriend  you  in  s|Hte  of  jtm^' 
vociferated  Uene,  seiung  her  arm;  ^'you  aAaB 
go  with  me !" 

"i  will  not  "  said  Anne,  fUlingonherkam. 
*'0  Father  of  Hercyl"  she  cried,  eoeigeiicaUy, 
"deliver  me  from  this  Good  I" 

"Take  year  fate,  then!"  rejoined  Hem, 
dashing  her  furiously  backwards. 

And  when  her  atteadaDla,  alarmed  d» 
sound,  nuhed  Into  the  ehnmher,  they  mti 
her  stretched  oa  the  floor  in  A  state  <rf  ' 
sibilily. 


mn. 


■OW  OKim  APPEASn  TO  BEHRT  IH  TBI  BOMl  VAUB. 


On  that  same  night,  at  a  late  hour,  a  horse- 
man, mounted  on  a  powerful  steed,  entered  the 
eastern  side  of  the  Home  Park^  and  stationed 
himself  beneath  the  trees.  He  had  not  been 
there  long,  when  the  castle  clock  tolled  forth 
the  hour  of  midnight,  an.d  ere  the  deep  strokes 
died  away,  a  second  horseman  was  seen  gal- 
loping across  the  moonlit  glade  towards  htm, 

" Has  all  been  done  as  1  directed,  Suffolk!" 
he  demanded,  as  die  new  comer  approached 
him. 

"It  has,  my  liege,"  replied  thednke.  "The 
queen  is  imprisoned  within  her  chamber,  and 
will  be  removed,  at  early  dawn',  to  the  Tower." 

"  Yon  had  belter  start  in  an  hour  from  this 
time,"  said  the  king.  **It  is  a  long  passage  fa 
water,  and  I  am  anxious  to  avoid  all  chuee  of 
attempt  at  rescue." 

"Your  wishes  shall  be  obeyed,"  replied  the 
duke.  "Poor  soul  I  her  grief  was  most  agoniz* 
ing,  and  i  had  much  ado  to  maintain  my  com- 
posure. She  implored,  in  the  most  passionate 
manner,  to  be  allowed  to  see  }'oar  highness 
before  her  removal,  I  told  her*it  was  impos- 
sible; and  that  even  if  ynn  were  at  the  castle, 
you  would  not  listen  to  her  supplications." 

"You  did  right,"  rejoined  lienry;  "I  will 
never  see  her  more,— not  that  I  fear  being  moved 
by  her  prayers,  but  that,  knowing  how  deceit- 
ful and  faithless  she  is,  I  loathe  to  look  upon 
her.  What  is  expressed  npon  the  matter  by 
the  household?  Speak  frankly!" 

"Frankly,  then,"  replied  the  duke,  "your 
higbness's  proceedings  are  regarded  as  harsh 
and  ninostifiable.  The  general  opinion  is,  that 
you  only  desire  to  remove  Anne  to  make  my 
fur  Mistress  Jane  Seymour." 

"Hal  they  talk  thus,  do  they?"  cried  ihe 
king.  "I  will  silence  their  saucy  prating  ere 
long.  Tell  all  who  venture  to  speak  to  yoa  on 
the  snbjeet  that  ]  have  long  suspected  the  queen 


of  a  secret  liking  fot>  Norris,  but  that  1  deter- 
mined  to  conceal  mv  saspicions  till  1  foul  1 
had  good  warrant  lor  them.  That  occmreA, 
as  yon  know,  some  weeks  ago.  However,  1 
awaited  a  pretext  lor  proceeding  ai^nsl  tkea, 
and  it  was  fsmi^ied  by  their  own  imarudeaM 
lo-day.  Convinced  that  something  would  ocnr. 
I  had  made  my  preparatioos :  nor  was  I  ile- 
ceived.  You  mar  add,' also,  that  not  until  ht 
marriage  is  invalidated,  Anne's  offspring  iU^ 
^litiniatiaed,  and  herself  beheaded,  shall  1  coa- 
aider  the  foal  blot  upon  my  name  removed." 

"  Has  your  majesty  any  further  commaa^r 
said  Suffolk.  "1  saw  Nonis  in  hia  ^isob  te* 
fore  1  rode  forth  to  yon." 

"  Let  him  be  taken  to  the  Tower,  nader  i 
strong  escort,  at  once,"  said  HenT7.  "Lori 
Rochford,  I  suppose,  has  already  beenre»0T(4 
there?" 

"He  has,"  replied  the  duke.  "Shall  I  attdl 
your  majesty  to  your  follo»*era?" 

"It  is  needless,"  replied  the  king.  "Tber 
are  waiting  for  me.  close  at  hand,  at  the  fnai 
of  Datchet-bridge.  Farewell,  my  good  brotber; 
look  well  to  your  prisoners.  I'sull  feel  wton 
easy  when  Anne  is  safely  lodged  wiiluB  tbe 
Tower." 

So  saying,  be  iHieeled  round,  and  sttikiait 
spars  into  his  steed,  dashed  throi^  tbe  tica^ 
while  the  duke  rode  back  to  the  castle. 

Henry  had  not  proceeded  far,  wboi  a  hor^ 
man,  mounted  on  a  sable  siccd,  emerged  fr*" 
the  thicket,  and  galloped,  up  to  him.  The  vim 
attire  and  aotlered  helm  <tf  lUi  person^  I"*** 
claimed  the  forest  fiend. 

"Ah,  thon  here,  demool"  cried  lheking,Ui 
lion  nature  overmastered  by  superstitieas  (ttt 
for  a  moment  "What  wouldat  thea?" 

"  Yon  are  on  the  eve  of  committing  a  yrtst 
crime,"  replied  Heme;  ''and  I  toM  yea  mI 
at  such  timas  I  would  always  ippaw  to 
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**To  admintoter  jwtiee  is  not  to  commit  crime," 
rrjoined  the  king.  "Anne  Boleyn  deserves  her 
fate." 

**  Think  not  to  impose  on  me  as  yon  have 
imDoseci  on  SafTolk!'  cried  Heme,  with  a  de- 
risive iangh.  "I  know  yoar  motives  better,  I 
know  JOB  have  no  proof  of  her  gnilt,  and  that 


in  yonr  heart  of  hearts  yon  Mteve  her  inno- 
cent. But  you  destroy  Her  because  yoa  wonid 
wed  Jane  Sevmour!  We  shall  meet  again  ere 
long— ho!  ho't  hoi" 

And  giving  the  retn  to  his  steed,  be  disap- 
petied  among  the  trees. 


VIII. 


TflX  8IGKAL  eUN. 


Anns  Boletn's  arraignment  took  place  in  the 
jmat  hall  of  the  White  Tower,  on  the  l6th  of 
Say,  before  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  who  was 
crested  lord  high  steward  fur  the  occasion,  and 
twenty-six  peers.  The  dnke  had  his  beat  under 
a  canopy  or  state,  and  beneath  htm  sat  the  Eari 
of  Sorrey  as  deputy  earl-mirshal. 

Notwithstanding  an  elo<iuenl  and  impassioned 
defence,  Anne  was  loand  guiliy;  and  liaving 
been  required  to  lay  aside  her  crown  and  the 
•iber  insignia  of  royalty,  was  condemned  to 
be  burned  or  beheaded  at  the  king's  pleasure. 

On  the  following  day,  she  was  summoned  to 
the  archiepiscopal  palace  at  Lambeth,  whither 
5he  was  privately  conveyed;  and  her  marriage 
with  the  king  was  declared  by  Cranmer  to  6e 
nail  and  void,  and  to  have  always  been  so. 
Death  bv  the  axe  was  the  doom  awarded  to 
ber  by  the  king,  and  the  day  appointed  for  the 
execution  was  Friday,  the  19th  of  May,  at  the 
hoar  of  noon. 

Leaving  the  conduct  of  the  fatal  ceremony 
to  the  Doke  of  SofTolk,  who  had  orders  to  have 
a  signal  gun  fired  from  the  summit  ofthe  White 
Tower,  which  was  to  be  answered  from  various 
points,  when  all  was  over,  Henry  repaired  to 
Windsor  Castle  on  the  evening  of  Thursday. 
Before  this,  he  had  formally  uifcred  his  hand 
10  Jane  Seymour:  and  while  the  unfortunate 
<|nean  was  languishing  within  the  Tower,  he 
was  basking  in  the  smiles  of  his  new  mistress, 
and  counting  the  hours  till  he  could  make  her 
■lb  own.  On  the  Tuesday  before  the  necutiou, 
Jane  Seymour  retired  to  her  father's  mansion. 
Wolff  Hall,  in  Wiltshire,  where  preparations 
were  made  for  the  marriage,  which  it  was  ar- 
raojced  should  take  place  there  in  private  on 
I  he  Saturday. 

On  arriving  at  the  castle,  Henry  gave  out 
(hat  he  should  hnnt  on  the  following  moniing 
in  the  Great  Park,  and  retired  to  his  closet. 
Bat  he  did  not  long  remain  there,  and  putting 
on  the  garb  of  a  yeoman  ofthe  gvard,  descended 
by  the  narrow  flight  ofsfeps  ^already  mentioned^ 
as  occDpying  the  same  situation  as  the  existing 
Hondred  Steps),  to  the  (own.  and  proceeded 
to  die  Garter,  where  he  found  several  gaests 
assembled,  discassing  the  affairs  of  the  day,  and 
Bryan  Bowntance's  strong  ale  al  the  same  time. 
Amongst  the  number  wore,  the  Dnke  ofShore- 
•litcb,  Padtlinglou,  Hector  Cutbcard,  and  Kit 
Goo.  At  the  moment  of  the  king's  entrance, 
tbey  were  talking  of  the  approaching  exccation. 

"Oh!  the  vanity  of  wordlv  greatness!"  ex- 
cltimed  Brjan,  lining  no  his  hands.  "Only 
seven  years  ago,  last  Saint  George's  day,  this 
lovely  qneen  first  entered  the  castle  with  the 


king,  amid  pomp,  and  splendour,  and  powe  r 
and  with  a  long  life,  apparently,  of  happiness 
before  her.  And  now  she  is  condemned  to  die  !'* 

"Bat  if  she  has  played  the  king  false,  she 
deserves  her  doom  I  replied  Shoreditcb.  I 
would  behead  my  own  wife  if  she  served  me 
the  same  trick—that  is,  if  I  could." 

"Yo«  do  right  to  say  *if  you  conld, '"  re- 
joined Paddington.  "  The  beheading  a  wife  is 
a  royal  privilege,  and  cannot  be  enjoyed  by  a 
subject. 

"  Marry,  I  wonder  how  the  king  conld  prefer 
Mistress  Jane  Seymour,  for  my  part!"  said 
Hector  Cutbeard.  "To  my  thinking  she  is  not 
to  be  compared  with  Oueen  Anne." 

"She  has  a  lovely  blue  eye,  and  a  6gnro  as 
straight  as  an  arrow,"  returned  Shoreditch. 
"How  say  you,  master?"  he  added,  turning 
to  the  king.  "What  think  yon  of  Mistress  Jane 
Seymour?  ' 

"That  she  is  pusably  fair,  friend,"  replied 
Henry. 

"But  how  as  compared  with  the  late— that 
is,  (he  present  qaeen:  for,  poor  soul!  she  has 
yet  some  hours  to  live!"  rejoined  Shoreditch. 
*'How,  as  compared  with  her?" 

Why,  I  think  Jane  Seymour  the  more  lovely, 
nndoubtedly,"  replied  Henry.  "Bat  I  may  be 
prejudiced.  ' 

"Not  in  the  least,  friend,"  said  Cutbeard. 
"  Yon  but  partake  of  your  royal  master's  humour. 
Jane  Seymour  is  beautiful,  no  doubt;  and  so 
was  Anne  Boleyn.  Marry  I  we  shall  see  many 
fair  queens  on  the  throne.  The  royal  Henry 
has  good  taste  and  good  management.  He  sets 
his  subjects  a  rare  example,  and  shews  them 
how  to  get  rid  of  troublesome  wives.  We  shall 
all  divorce,  or  hang  our  sponses,  when  we  get 
tired  of  them.  1  almost  wisb  1  was  married 
myiielf,  that  I  might  try  the  experiment— ha!  ha!" 

"  Well,  here's  the  king's  health  I "  cried  Shore- 
ditch;  ^and  wishing  him  as  many  wives  as 
he  may  desire.  What  say  you,  friend?"  he 
added,  tnrning  to  Henry.  "\VilI  you  not  drink 
that  toast?" 

"That  will  1,"  replied  Henry;  "  but  I  fancv 
the  king  will  be  content  tor  the  present  with 
Mistress  Jane  Seymour." 

''For  the  present,  no  doubt,"  said  Hector 
Cutbeard;  "but  the  time  will  come-'and  ere 
long— \^ hen  Jane  will  be  as  irksome  to  him  as 
Anr.e  is  now. " 

"Ab!  God's  death,  knave!  darest  thou  say 
so  ?  "  fried  Henry,  furiously. 

"Why,  I  have  said  nothing  treasonable,  1 
hope,"  rejoined  Cutbcanl,  turning  pale.  "I 
only  wish  the  king  to  be  happy  in  his  own 
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way;  and,  as  be  seems  t»  delight  in  change  of 
wives,  .1  pray  that  he  may  have  it  to  bis  heart's 

coiitenl. ' 

"A  fair  explanation,"  replied  Henry,  laughing. 

"Let  mc  give  a  health,  my  masters t"  cried 
a  (all  archer,  whom  uo  one  had  hitherto  noticed, 
rising  in  one  comer  of  the  room.  "It  is— Itie 
heailsmau  of  Calais,  and  may  he  do  his  work 
featly  to-morrow!" 

"I'la!  hal  ha!  a  good  toast,"  cried  Hector 
Cutbeard. 

''Seize  bim  who  has  proposed  it!"  cried  the 
king,  rising;  "it  is  Heme  the  Hanter!" 

"1  Uo^  at  year  threats  here  as  elsewhere, 
Harry,"  cried  Heme.  "We  shall  meet  to-raorrow." 

''And  flinging  the  horn-cup  in  the  face  of 
the  man  nearest  him,  he  sprang  throagh  an  open 
window  At  the  badi,  uid  disappeareo. 

Both  Cutbeard  and  'Shoremich  were  much 
alarmed  lest  the  freedom  of  their  expressions 
should  be  taken  in  umbrage  by  the  king ;  but 
he  calmed  ibeir  fears  by  bestowing  a  good- 
bumoared  bufTet  on  the  cheek  of  the  latter  of 
ihem,  and  quitting  the  hostel,  relumed  to  the 
castle  by  the  same  way  be  had  left  iL 

On  the  following  morning,  aboot  ten  o'clock, 
be  rode  into  the  Great  Park,  attended  by  a 
numerous  train.  His  demeanour  was  moody 
and  stem,  and  a  general  gloom  pervaded  the 
company.  Keeping  on  the  western  side  of  the 
park,  the  party  crossed  Cranbonme Chase;  but 
thougli  they  encountered  several  fine  herds  of 
deer,  the  king  gave  no  orders  to  uncouple  the 
hounds. 

At  last,  ibcy  arrived  at  that  part  of  the  park 
where  Sand-pit  Gale  is  now  sitaated,  and  pur- 
suing a  path  bordered  by  noble  trees,  a  fine 
buck  was  suddenly  unharbourod.  upon  which 
Henrv  gave  orders  to  the  huntsmen  and  others 
1,0  follow  him,  adding  that  be  himself  sboald 
proceed  to  Snow  UU£  where  they  would  find 
bim  an  h»nr  hence. 

All  understood  why  the  king  wished  to  be 
alone,  and  for  what  pai^oae  he  was  about  to 
repair  to  the  eminence  m  question,  and  there- 
fore, without  a  word,  the  whole  company  started 
off  in  the  chase. 

Meanwhile,  the  king  rode  slowly  through  the 
woods,  often  pausing  to  listen  to  the  distant 
sounds  of  the  hunters,  and  noticing  the  shadows 
on  the  greensward  as  they  grew  shorter,  and 
proclaimed  Uie  approach  of  noon.  At  length, 
he  arrived  at  Snow  Hill,  and  stationed  himself 
beneath  the  trees  on  its  summit. 

From  this  spot  a  magnificent  view  of  the 
castle,  towering  over  its  pomp  of  woods,  now 
covered  with  foliage  of  the  most  vivid  green, 


was  commanded.  The  morning  was  bright  aa4 
beautiful;  the  sky  cjoadless:  and  a  geuilenii 
had  fallen  overnight,  which  bad  tempered  tke 
air,  and  freshened  the  leaves  and  (he  gn>e*> 
sward.  The  birds  were  singing  blithely  im  the 
trees,  and  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  coinbrd  a 
herd  of  deer.  All  was  genial  and  de)«htfil, 
breathing  of  tenderness  and  peace,  and  cat. 
cnlaied  to  soften  the  most  obdurate  heart 

The  scene  was  not  without  its  effect  apoa 
Henry;  bat  a  fierce  tumult  raged  withio  bis 
breast.  He  fixed  his  eyes  on  the  Round  Tower, 
which  was  distinctly  visible,  and  from  wbicb 
he  expected  tbe  signal,  and  then  tried  to  peer 
into  the  far  horizon.  But  he  could  disceii 
nothing.  A  cloud  passed  over  the  sua,  uA 
cast  a  momentwy  gloom  over  thenniling  land- 
scape. Al  the  saaae  tine,  Henry's  fancy  «u 
so  powerAilly  exdted,  that  he  fancied  be  coild 
behold  tbe  terrible  tragedy  enacting  at  the  Tsvcr. 

"  She  is  now  issuing  forth  into  the  green  ia 
the  front  of  Saint  Peter's  Chapel,"  said  timn 
to  himself.  1  can  see  her  as  distinctly  as  if  1 
were  there,  "Ah!  how  beautiful  she  looks— 
and  bow  she  moves  all  hearts  to  pitv.  Sniblk, 
Richmond,  Cromwell,  and  the  Lord  Mayor,  are 
there  to  meet  her.  She  takes  leave'  of  ber 
weeping  atlendants^she  mounts  the  steps  af 
the  scanold  firaily— she  looks  aronnd,— and  ad> 
dresses  die  specutors.  How  silent  they  are, 
and  how  clearly  and  mnsiealy  bervoicesomriL 
She  blesses  me!  I  hear  it— 1  feel  it  here.  N*w 
she  disrobes  herself,  and  prepares  for  tbefaiil 
axe.  It  is  wielded  by  the  skilful  execoltoMf 
of  Calais,  and  he  is  now  feeling  its  edge.  Now 
she  takes  leave  of  her  dames,  and  bestews  a 
paHiug  ajft  on  each.  Again  she  kneels  tsd 
prays,  ahe  rises.  Tbe  fatal  momeat  is  •! 
band.  Even  now  she  retains  her  cour^— sIm 
approaches  (he  block,  and  places  her  head  npoa 
A.  Hm  axe  is  raiaed-ha!*' 

The  excisnutinn  was  oecasuwed  hy  a  tiA 
of  fire  from  the  haUlements  of  the  Komi 
Tower,  followed  by  a  volume  ol  snoke,  tai 
in  another  second,  the  deep  boom  of  a  gna 
was  heard. 

At  tbe  very  moment  that  tbe  flash  was  seea, 
a  wild  figure,  mounted  on  a  coal-black  .Meed, 
galloped  from  out  the  wood,  and  dashed  to- 
wards Henry,  whose  bone  reared  and  plna0(A 
as  he  passed. 

"There  woke  the  death-knell  of  Anne  Bo- 
leynl"  criea  Home;  regarding  Henry,  sternK. 
and  pointing  to  the  Round  Tower.  "Tw 
bloody  deed  is  done,  and  thou  art  free  te  «ed 
once  more.  Away  to  Wolff  llall,  and  brisj 
^thy  now  conaort  to  Windsw  Castle  1" 
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Bossi—Necrologia.  G.  C.  Leonardo  Sismondi.  Fireoze,  Tipografia  Galileana.  1842. 

(from  the  quarterly  review.) 


Old  Fuller,  perplexed  in  his  task  of  seltlinx 
Ibe  cnnflicUng  claims  preferred  by  the  Engltsh 
Coaiities  to  their  Worthies,  decides  according 
to  tbe  principle  coDlaioed  in  the  ancieot  apo- 
diegm, — '  nom  mM  nateor  ted  ubi  pateor : ' 
Mhink)  as  ho  a^s>  '  that  place  Ibeir  moiber, 
■ot  which  Arrtf.  bat  which  fed  them.*  Soend 
ennngh  in  solving  a  fair  proportion  of  dtfH- 
eilties.  Ibis  rule  is  liable  to  large  exceptions. 
Frequently  does  it  Hail  in  affording  a  satis- 
ficttiry  eolation,  if  we  raise  the  far  more  im* 

tartantqueottoD  of  nationality.  Claude  is  claimed 
y  the  'French  school'  without  any  other  pre- 
tence, except  that  his  native  country,  thanks 
to  its  nnfortunatp  vicinity,  now  coustitules  the 
Departments  oflheMeurthe  and  Moselle.  When 
CUode  Gel^  was  bom,  Lorraine  had  no  more 
Qoion,  politically  speaking,  with  France,  than 
Bnndienbargh.  By  the  same  mode  of  reasoning, 
we  could  insist  upon  enrolling  Ulysses  as  an 
Engli^man:  nav,  when  the  'progress  of  civi- 
Uxtiion'  shall  nave  pnrified  the  seraglio  by 
colonizing  its  kiosks  from  Ibe  arcades  of  the 
Palais  Royal,  and  tbe  faith  of  tbe  Dictionnaire 
PkUoiophifue  shall  have  dispelled  the  inBdelity 
of  the  Koran,  the  Turks,  if  the  inheritance  of 
glory  be  thus  annexed  to  the  soil,  may  write 
the  Bard  of  Chios  as  «n  Osmanii,  and  testify 
their  emancipation  from  (he  Prophet's  com- 
mandment by  erecting  the  stalne  of  Homer  in 
the  mosque  of  Saint  So[^ia.  However,  the 
lact  is,  that  it  is  exceedingly  difBciilt  to  define 
the  proper  affinity  of  heroes,  whether  in  arms, 
or  art,  or  literature:  if  we  found  the  propo- 
sition upon  the  cultivation  of  a  talent,  we 
should  say  unquestionably  that  Claude  could 
belong  to  no  other  land,  except  that  land  whose 
■linres  are  bathed  and  bounded  by  the  sea  of 
sapphire  and  emerald,  and  from  whence  he 
Innsfased  to  his  canvass  tbe  glowing  tints  of 
ais  horizons,  the  graceftil  groups  of  the  stone 
pioc,  and  the  ranges  of  purple  bills,  seen  he- 
tWNB  the  columns  of  the  tnqtle  or  through 
the  broken  arch. 

Where  one  element  so  preponderates,  the 
case  is  simple.  But  there  are  mixed  cases; 
and  that  or  Sismondi  is  perhaps  more  than 
asaally  complicated.  Family  origin,  family 
traditions,  successes,  misfortunes,  changes  ol 
<lon)icile,  birth,  education,  marriage,  political 
Kvolnliotts,  all  require  lo  be  weighed  and 
pcttdered,  compared  and  considered,  when  we 
■oro)  our  judgment  upon  his  lutionality.  He 
^d  his  ucestiv  to  the  noble  family  of  the 
'^'^wttdt,  expellea  from  Pisa,  somewhile  in  the 


fourteenth  century.  Ghibellines  they  were:  and 
Sismondi,  in  the  last  and  most  affecting  pro- 
duction of  his  pen,  alludes  to  the  traditional 
warcry  of  the  family,— '  car«  fe,  n'  6  la  vos- 
Ira,'  said  to  have  been  the  words  of  Henry  VI, 
when  a  Sismondi  lost  his  own  life  in  protecting 
the  Emperor  from  an  assasnu's  blow.  The 
exiles  settled  at  the  Cdte  de  St.  Andr^  in  Dau- 
phin^ :  their  descendants  adopted  the  opinions 
of  the  Reformers,  and  remained  in  France  (ill 
the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  when 
they  fled  to  Geneva:  in  this  city  of  refuge  they 
were  admitted  as  citizens,  and  enrolled  amongst 
the  high  aristocracy.  Here,  at  Geneva,  Jean 
Charles  Leonard  de  Sismondi  was  born,  Nay  9th, 
1773:  but  he  passed  the  vigorous  years  ofado- 
lescMce — the  spriog-iide  of  life*  when  the  wood 
of  the  stock  is  ripened  to  produce  the  fVuit— 
in  Italy  aod  in  Eo^and.  He  married  an  Eng- 
lishwoman. The  annexation  of  Geneva  to  the 
Republic  'u$te  et  indivi$ible'  rendeied  him  a 
French  subject.  He  died  the  citizen  of  aii  in- 
dependent slate :  yet,  with  all  these  mutations 
and  concurring  and  conflicting  influences,  wo 
feel  that,  on  the  whole,  the  French  possess, 
bad  they  chosen  to  assert  their  pretensions,  the 
foirest  right  to  call  him  their  own.  Language, 
the  mysterious  yoke  as  well  as  the  tjfmutol  of 
human  dwught,  gives  the  stamp  to  lileature; 
uid  the  works  of  Sismondi  must,  ao  long  as 
tbeFrench  language  snbsists,  be  reckoned  amongst 
its  chiefest  honours.  Of  the  French  modern 
historical  school,  now  so  flouncing,  he  is  truly 
the  founder.  He  was  tbe  first  writer  who 
emancipated  the  historical  literature  of  France 
from  too  pragmatic  aridity,  the  brilliant  but 
superficial  theories,  or  tbe  unsoitnd  ^/orio/f.  of 
Montesquieu  and  Mably,  Velly,  Vilaret.  or  Vol- 
taire. Without  ever  violating  the  allegiance  due 
to  his  native  counti^.  hia  affections  were  given 
to  France.  Sismondi  loved  France,  not  blindly, 
bntiotelligentty:  no  one  of  her  loudest,  muodest, 
patriots  was  ever  more  anxious  than  Sismondi 
to  promote  her'  welfare  and  prosperity.  Mo- 
tives and  feelings,  which  we  will  not  attempt 
fhlly  to  unravel  or  define,  bavo  prevented  any 
return  of  that  cordial  alTection.  Whether  any 
petty,  individual  jealousies  may  have  operated, 
we  dare  not  ask.  Parisian  lileralore  despises 
tbe  literature  of  the  Provinces,  and,  in  the 
conceit  of  Ibe  literature  of  Paris,  Geneva  is  a 
provincial  town.  A  grudging  aeknowledgmeuC 
of  the  merit  belonging  to  worka  which  have 
acquired  an  European  reputation  could  not  he 
denied;  but,  as  a  body,  the  French  Mitldia- 
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(eurs'  bavc  looked  coldly  upon  Sismondi:  and 
wc  have  sought  in  vain  for  any  of  those  slight 
tributes  of  respect,  the  'hommages,'  so  gen- 
erally rendered  to  the  memory  of  cmitieot  men 
by  Ine  courtesy  of  society.  We  hear  only  that 
Micholet,  Mhilst  lecturing,  recently  impro- 
vised an  hast^  eulogium  upon  one  wbooi  that 
able  and  original  writer  truly  acknowledged  to 
be  his  leader  in  historical  inquiry:  but  the 
lecture  has  not  been  published,  and  probably 
never  will.  It  is  for  the  sake  of  the  French 
alone  that  we  notice  such  uaworthy  apathy : 
Sismondi's  productions  arc  perfectly  indepen- 
dent of  praise:  and  the  regret  is  simply  for  the 
people  who  are  deprived,  or  deprive  them- 
selves, of  the  power  of  appreciating  their  value. 

Leonard's  childhood  was  passed  in  comfort 
and  affluence  at  Ch&telaine,  an  exceedingly 
beautiful  'campigne'  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Rhone  and  the  Arve,  commanding  bright  views 
of  river,  lake,  and  mountain;  pleasant  gardens 
snrrounding  the  dwelling,  full  of  sweet  flo«-ers; 
all  around  a  scene  of  tempered  soblimity  and 
amenity. 

He  was  first  placed  at  the  *  Collie,'  or  'High 
School'  of  Geneva,  where  be  gave  to  the  ea* 
snal  observer  but  slight  promise  of  his  future 
talent.  With  the  most  touching,  and  as  we 
ihould  say  feminine,  tenderness  of  disposition, 
and  which  he  retained  throughout  his  life,  he 
combined  a  stem  and  passive  heroism.  Clas- 
rieal  literature  is  little  valued  by  the  Genevese. 
The  slender  proportion  which  tney  acquire  in 
youth  is  speedilv  cast  aside.  Possibly  (hose 
who  urge  Oxford  to  convert  her  cloistered  col- 
lege?  into  poWtechoics  and  lyceums,  might  en- 
courage us,  if  they  would  detail  (he  noble  im- 
provements produced  in  Switzerland  upon  the 
religious,  the  moral,  and  the  intellectual  cha- 
racter of  the  community,  by  the  rejection  of 
all  studies  except  those  which  in  the  olilitarian 
dialect  are  termed  'positive.'  Sismondi's  ex- 
treme sensibility  exposed  him  to  the  constant 
bullying  of  his  mde  and  coarse  comrades.  This 
persecution  threw  him,  as  it  were,  upon  the 
resoorces  nf  the  imagination :  and  his  very  an- 
noyances stimulated  him  lo  profit  far  more  by 
rather  a  superficial  and  low-<itaodard  conrse  of 
instruction,  than  he  would  have  done,  had  he 
been  \eH  at  ease.  He  acquired  a  sound  and 
tasteful  knowledge  of  Latin  ^nd  Greek:  but 
was  especially  remarkable  for  the  rarest  of  all 
schoolboy  virtues,  that  of  working  on  and  on 
heeame  the  task  was  set  him,  seeking  only  tn 
please  his  teachers,  and  his  parents— a  duty 
which  he  kept  before  his  eyes  to  the  last. 
Sismondi,  in  theory  and  for  others,  was  the 
warmest  advocate  of  free-will  and  independence 
Irom  all  subjection;  vet  no  writer  who  ever 
expatiated  upon  the  obligation  of  single-minded 
and  simple  obedience  to  all  authority  as  a  di- 
vine nrdmance,  practised  it  more  honestly  and  im>' 
plicilly  in  the  various  relations  in  which  he 
was  placed  by  the  appointment  of  Providence. 
Let  ns  here,  once  for  all.  remark  that  Sismondi 
»ew  dreamed  of  exercising  the  privilege,  so 
foolishly,  or  rather  so  wickedly,  asserted  for 
*genias,'  of  setting  at  noogbt  the  decencies  of 
k^d"'^*^'  or  the  dnttes  imposed  upon 


Hence  he  was  removed  at  the  dne  age  to 
the  Auditoire,  bearing,  ia  the  scheme  itf  pabtic 
education  of  Geneva,  the  same  relation  lo  dw 
College,  that  the  University  amongst  us  don  . 
to  the  School.  But  presently  his  filial  obediracr  | 
was  put  to  the  test;  he  was  required  lo  qnit  ' 
his  home,  and  to  sustain  what  to  all  men,  yotag  ; 
or  old,  is  one  of  our  heaviest  burthens:  the 
beiug  driven  to  engage  in  acoarseoflifewUch  ' 
is  an  employment  but  not  a  vocation,  a  par- 
suit  for  which  yon  have  no  call.  Entertaining  dw 
strongest  repugnance  towards  mercantile  pmsaiis. 
he  was  placed  in  the  counting-hoose  of  the  cmioort  ' 
firm,  Evnard  and  Co.  at  Lyons.    A  sadden  , 
change  in  the  fortunes  of  the  Sismondi  faoulj, 
hitherto  alHoent,  had  compelled  his  father  to  ' 
adopt  this  determination.    Like  most  of  At 
opulent  Genevese,  th^  had  invested  the  whole  , 
of  iheir  money  in  the  French  funds,  and  Ibe  1 
bankruptcy  of  France  reduced   them  ta  Ae 
verge  of  absolute  poverty,   hi  this  paiik^  > 
instance  of  the  mtn  occasioned  hy  the  inadiKE 
system,  a  system  so  peculiarly  expfrsstre  a  '• 
the  characteristics,  moral  as  well  as  polilicat, 
hrlonging  to  the  ,ageofei\iIizatioii,'  enthasiasn 
for  M.  Necker  l>ad  as  much  weight  with  ibe 
Genevese  as  confidence  in  the  investment.  « 
desire  of  profit.   Future  historians  will,  hov-  ' 
ever,  have  lo  seek  and  trace  ont  the  wonder. 
fnl  influence  which  finance,  in  every  sensr. 
now  possesses  in  the  affairs  of  nations:  aor 
will  tne  philosophic  philologer  fail  to  m»A 
how  cnriously  the  seoce  of  justice  or  injostite 
depends  upon  the  sound  of  a  word.    'CMfis-  , 
cation*  for  treason,  the  punishment  inlieted  hr 
the  betraymg  the  implied  trust  placed  in  ysa 
by  government,  would  make  the  blood  of  u  j 
American  boil  over:  but  he  che«*s  bis  tobacto  I 
with  the  greater  zest  when  the  treasury  of  bit 
state  is  enriched  by  'repudiation.*  inflicted  b^ 
cause  you  tnst  the  sovernMeot  iriiich  b»>  ! 
travs  you. 

Sismondi  could  not  aWde  bis  mercantile  e» 
ployment:  the  work  was  wholly  against  bit 
taste.  His  situation  would  have  been  altogether  j 
□nsnpportahle,  had  not  duly  sustained  him.  Is  | 
order  to  fulfil  the  wishes  of  his  parents. 
that  bfccmr  they  were  his  parents,  he  appM 
himself  heart  and  soul  to  his  drtidger>,  u4 
became  a  thoruoghly  good  clerk,  mastering,  is  I 

R articular,  all  the  masteries  of  bookLerpia^  j 
lo  training  could  appear  less  calculated  to  fora 
the  future  historian :  hut  in  after  life  he  ackaov- 
ledged  gratefully  that,  though  distastefnl,  the  j 
education  was  most  profitable  to  bim.  To  dui  | 
hard  discipline  he  ascribed  his  habits  of  erder  | 
and  method,  his  patience  in  potKm^  his  matter 
over  and  over  again,  his  power  of  rapid  cal- 
culation, but,  above  all,  his  tendency  to  apply 
to  the  inquiries,  commonly  called  the  acMut, 
of  political  economy,  the  lessons  afforded  by 
Uie  annals  of  history. 

The  fearful  outbreak  of  the  revolution  at  Lyaef  , 
compelled  Sismondi  f  1792)  to  ictum  10  Geaen; 
he  was,  however,  followed  by  the  storm.  IBs 
father  bad  never  meddled  in  the  least  with  pnbw 
alhirs;  hut  liierely  because  he  belonged  to  ib*  i 
ancient  aHstocracy,  he  w»»  the  obiect  of  vrm 
penecnttoD.  A  *demiel|tary  Tisil'  cleared  ne 
honao  of  erny  article  of  ralu.  A  oontnbntMO 
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lu  in^nsed  upon  the  ramily  which  amounted 
)  a  con6$cation  of  their  property:  father  and 
an  vere  both  cast  into  prison;  bat,  as  no  charge 
iHild  be  even  pretended  against  them,  they 
ere  soon  liberated. 

The  Genevese,  from  thotr  lon^  established 
irionies,  can  hardly  be  said  to  visit  England, 
^Bte  the  Sismondi  now  sought  reftige,  as 
nngers.  The  family  first  placed  themselves, 
I  fouioa,  in  the  house  of  a  country  clergy- 
«D,  and  thence  removed  to  Tenterdcn.  Leori- 
4  iflerwards  established  himself  in  London, 
oring  his  residence  in  England,  he  turned  the 
hole  of  bis  time  to  prolit.  Whilst  h*^  was 
ire,  he,  in  a  manner,  entirely  identi6ed  him- 
tlf  with  the  couurry:  the  English  language 
icame  the  conimOn  fipeech  of  his  family,  and 
t  acqaired  no  ordinary  degree  of  tlucncy  iu 
,  i^elber  in  composition  or  in  conversation, 
eawlied  himself  eamesty  to  the  study  of  the 
Bglisn  Constitution  and  the  English  Law, 
vlly  through  hooks,  far  more  by  diligently 
Ifn'ding  courts  of  justice,  acquiring  a  thorough 
miliariiy  equally  with  the  principles,  and 
ilh  the  forms  and  practice  of  our  English 
ilicY.  These  pursuits,  however,  did  not 
ul  bim  to  neglect  any  portion  of  our  na- 
mal  literature.  Quick  in  his  perceptions, 
t  methodical  ia  bis  studies,  hts  residence  of 
^tcen  months  in  this  country  gave  him  ab 
nrate  knowledge  of  our  institutions  and  cha- 
mi.  He  judged  without  partiality  or  pre- 
iee;  hence,  in  aAcr  life,  he  was  enabled  to 
KMizate  our  peculiar  position  with  respect 

toinmerce,  manufacture,  and  agriculture,  not 

a  theorist,  but  as 'one  who  thoroughly  knew 
I  ground.  Qnite  unconsciously,  he  was  re- 
iTiog  another  portion  qt  the  edncation  intended 

Gi  bim  for  the  tasks  he  bad  afterwards  to 
tomplish. 

Leonard,  and  we  believe  his  father  and  sister. 
Mid  have  been  perfectly  well  satisfied  to  con- 
oe  in  England ;  but  Madame  de  Sismondi  be- 
lie ill  of  the  malndie  du  pays;  the  Heimweh, 
t  which-  we  would  faio  substitute  such  an 
isliih  compound  as.  the  Home-grief  (Homo- 
Idcss,  thod^h  a  good  old  expression,  Is  hardly 
lensc  cnouj^h),  if  Dr.  Farre  can  accept  it  as 
contribuliun  to  hts  new  nomenclature  of  dis- 
^s-  Kner^etic  as  she  was,  her  sufleringK, 
4li  of  mind  and  body,  were  such  as  to  admit 
>o  palliation  or  core,  except  a  return  to  her 
n  cointr^;  and  to  Geneva  accordingly  they 
f  return  in  the  most  dismal  periou  of  die 
of  terror. 

^ell  would  it  be  if  those  who  place  con- 
I<>|«  in  'national  character,'  'intelligence,' 
*  the  like,  were  to  study  the  revolutions  of 
iy'ia'i  commonwealth.  Tfinugh  tlie  classes  of 
fiWy.  the  demarcations  of  the  dtHerent  orders 
tre  sharply  defined,  yet  none  of  the  elements 
emperation  between  rank  and  rank  which 

in  France  were  to  be  found  here.  Rcli- 
nn.  however  UDdermioed  by  philosophv,  had, 
*n%tUy  at  least,  her  full  sway:  ami  the  city 
IV  be  said  to  have  coiisliiutcd  otic  great  la- 
and  to  which  the  family  quarrels  of  pre- 

Seaerstions,  if  not  entirely  forgotten, 
■pcaredto  be  put  to  rest.  It  isihcmostpleas- 
t  of  the  social  comforts  ia  a  smalt  town  or 


community  that  you  are  everywhere  at  home. 
.No  Genevese,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest, 
was  a  stranger  to  another;  every  face  was  that 
of  an  acquaintance,  if  not  a  friend;  yet  as  soon 
as  the  paisi^>its  of  political  rancour  had  their 
full  elFect,  all  bonds  were  broken;  and  nowhere 
perhaps  has  there  been  a  strongor  exemplifica- 
tion of  the  contagious,  or  rather  demooiaoal, 
madness  excited  by  the  shedding  of  blood.  Men 
who  were  previously  quiet,  mild,  and  harmless 
citizens  and  fathers  of  families,  became  infu- 
riate: one  individual,  a  smith,  a  good-tempered, 
merry  fellow— perhaps  he  may  bo  yet  living  — 
caused  upwards  of  finy  of  his  fellow  citizens 
to  be  shot  with  the  greatest  glee.  Let  it  be 
recollected  that  these  norrors  were  perpetrated, 
not  by  a  profligate,  enthusiastic,  or  fanatical 
population,  W  by  sober,  shop-kocping  burgesses, 
men  naturally  as  money-getting  and  as  quiet  as 
the  rate  payers  of  Edinburgh  or  Aberdeen. 

The  four  Syndics  of  the  Republic,  not  merely 
blameless,  but  magistrates  distini^uished  by  their 
integrity  and  the  conscientious  discharge  of  their 
duties,  were  accused  of  lexe-nalton,  and  con* 
demned  to  die.  At  this  juncture  Ihe  Sismondi 
family  removed  to  Chatelaine,  and'  one  of  the 
proscribed,  M.  Caila,  a  most  intimate  friend  of 
theirs,  fled  (hither  in  hope  of  safety.  They  con- 
cealed the  fugitive  in  a  shed  in  their  garden, 
which  stood  on  Ihe  very  verge  of  the  Fiench 
frontier,  and  it  was  agreed  iliat,  on  the  first 
alarm,  he  should  cross  the  line.  Madame  de 
Sismondi  entrusted  her  son  with  the  dutv  of 
acting  as  sentinel.  In  the  midst  of  the  inght 
he  heard  the  measured  tramp  of  the  approaching 
genvd'armcs,  and  rushed  to  the  duor  of  the 
shed:  but  the  door  was  fastened.  Caila,  old  and 
deaf,  slept  so  soundly  that  Sismondi  could  not 
rouse  him;  the  soldiers,  who  had  now  entered 
the  garden,  made  at  unco  for  the  shed,  having 
evidfindy  received  information  of  Madame's  ar- 
rangement. The  Genevese  revolutious  have  aU 
ways  exhibited  abundant  perfidionsness  on  a 
small  scale,  the  petty  spites  and  mean  (raros- 
terie-s  of  society  corrupting  into  base  or  san- 
guinary  treachery.  Leonard  had  no  resource 
but  to  stand  on  the  defensive,  in  Ihe  ex)K;clalion 
that  the  noise  and  bustle  would  awaken  (lie 
sleeper;  he  was  however,  struck  to  the  ground  bv 
the  out-end  of  a  carbine.  Caila  now  awakened: 
instead  of  attempting  to  escape,  he  quieily  sur- 
rendered himself,  and  Madame  de  Sismondi  saw 
him  carried  off  to  certain  death.  She  fell  on 
her  knees  in  prayer.  —  Thus  she  continued  till 
the  morninr.  when  she  heard  the  distant  shots 
of  the  fusillade. 

Geneva  now  became  hateful,  and  a  familv 
consultation  being  held,  they  determined  to  sell 
Ch&lelaine,  and  abandon  their  desolated  country. 
It  was  a  heart-break,  thus  to  wrench  themselvos 
from  (he  once  happy  snot,  but  there  was  no 
help,  go  they  must.  With  the  world  before 
thuin.  they  veariied  for  Italy,  and  determined 
to  settle  in  tuscany.  the  seat  of  their  ancestors, 
their  ancient  fatherland  The  pilgrims  arrived 
at  Florence  in  October  1795,  and  agreed,  after 
holding  another  council— for  in  this  most  alTec* 
tionste  family  parents  and  children  always  acted 
as  poMessing  but  one  interest  and  one  mind — 
that  it  would  be  most  expedient  to  invest  the 
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|iroduce  o(  their  Uencvese  property  in  land,  so 
that  iheir  larni  mif;fat  serve  as  a  home,  and  as 
a  means  of  support  -and  maioteDance.  Leonard 
set  oot  on  foot  in  search  of  a  seltlemenl.  lie 
took  the  upper  road,  through  Pralo  and  Pisloja: 
entering  toe  Val  di  Mevotr,  the  loveliness  of 
the  rntiniry  aud  the  cheapness  of  land  deter- 
mined him' to  establiab  the  family  on  iliat  lu- 
caliiv.  There  was  a  small  podete,  or  larm.  with 
a  still  smaller  house,  on  sale  at  Valchiasa,' near 
Pescia:  the  family  bought  the  tiny  domain^  and, 
before  Chrislmait,  the  wanderers  were  again 
domiciled  on  their  own  properly.  Sismtindi  nad 
jusi  bt'eii  removed  from  the  desk :  he  now,  all 
"but  literally,  put  his  hand  to  the  plough,  snper- 
intending  ifie  manajtenieut  of  the  podore.  Thus 
employed,  his  orcuoation  entered  into  combina- 
tion with  ihe  studies  which  he  nnremiltingty 
pursued,  and  he  acquired  that  peculiar  train  ot 
lhou;cht  which  influeuccdallhis  writings,  namely, 
Ihe  valuing  constitutions  and  forms  of  government, 
not  as  fcrotinded  upon  abstract  principles,  but 
as  subservient  to  the  practical  welfare  of  the 
people,  lleoce  also  may  be  deduced  his  strong 
predtlecliiiQ  for  agriculture  as  the  source  of 
national  prosperity :  and,  living,  as  he  did.  iu 
Ihe  midst  of  an  a'gricultural  population,  he  ob- 
tained a  degree  ol  practical  knowledge  rarely 
jtossesscd  by  men  ot  literature.  His  sister  mar- 
ried and  settled  at  Pcsoia,  where  she  resided 
<  till  her  recent  death.  Sismondi  himself  retained 
the  pro|M>rty.  and  revisited  il  at  varinas  periods 
during  the  remainder  of  bis  life.  Thns  was  the 
historian  of  the  Italian  Republics  nursed  for  the 
great  task  which  he  altimately  performed:  no 
man  is  fully  qualified  to  write  the  history  of  a 
country,  unless  he  knows  the  country  itself; 
unless  he  has  trod  its  earth,  druok  its  streams, 
felt  its  breezes,  sunned  himself -beneath  its  sky. 

He  passed  his  time,  not  solitary,  yet  in  se- 
clnsion,  delighting  in  the  lovely  scenery,  and 
«till  more  iu  the  coover-e  of  the  happy  and 
nn^ilnd  peasantry  amongst  whom  he  dwelt. 
Even  here  he  jlid  not  escape  persecution:  he 
kept  himself  entirely  quiet,  therefore  neither 
party  could  understand  hiin.  He  was  first  sus- 
pected, and  then  arrested  as  an  aristocrat  by 
the  French:  again,  in  one  of  the  risings  of  Ihe 
Tuscans  against  their  oppressors,  he  was  arrested 
as  a  Frenchman,  because  'Geneva,  his  native 
country,  was  then  annexed  to  France.  Four 
limes  was  he  placed  in  confinement.  However, 
in  spite  of  all  these  troubles,  he  constantly  pur- 
snea  his  studies;  and  he  began  the  composition 
of  his  'Beckerches  wr  tex  CrnslituHonit  de» 
Prnples  Lih^f*.'  a  work  never  completed,  but 
which  was  in  fact  the  foundation  of  all  his  sub- 
sequent  historical  productions;  whilst,  at  the 
.same  time,  fats  constant  intercourse  with  the 
peasantry  more  and  more  confinned  him  in  his 
iloclrine  of  considering  the  histo^'y  of  the  people 
.ts  the  groundwork  of  the  history  of  nations. 
The  Heekerchm  were  intended  to  contain  ten 
treatises:  —  the  Iwo  first,  a  general  exposition 
of  ihc  theory  of  political  freedom;  ibirdly,  the 
English  constitution;  fourthly,  the  Gcnevese; 
lil'ibly.  the  ancient  constitution  of  Spain;  sixth- 
ly, the  Italian  republics;  seventhly,  Sweden} 
mghthly.  Poland;  ninttitv,  tbeHansealic  towns; 
and  tenthly,  the  United  St^  of  America:  a 


truly  colossal  work  to  bo  conlempUleil  by  ciiie 
scarcely  23  years  of  age.  Such  a  pUo.  wkikt 
it  shows  bis  comprehensive  views,  eqoati)  tes- 
tifies his  inexperience :  the  several  divi&tou 
would  have  beeu  quite  out  of  due  proporliM 
to  the  importance  of  Iheir  subjects:  aadinMM. 
the  impossibility  of  obtaining  documeotaiy  evi- 
dence would  have  prevented  him  fron  era 
giving  more  than  an  nosubslantial  theory. 

Yet  tlmagh  working  without  effect,  as  br  u 
relates  to  uie  particular  object  he  bad  in  view, 
Sismondi  was  pursuing  no  idle  coutae.  >K'b>- 
ever  thoroughly  becomes  master  of  any  gtm 
line  of  human  study,  learus  in  appreciate,  whra 
he  approaches  to  the  elose  of  his  lil'e,  the  ^ 
fit  resulting  from  lost  labour:  sketches  renuia- 
uig  unfinislied,  researches  begun  and  abattdMcJ, 
materials  paiurully  collected  aud  cheerfull}  left 
Qtmsed.  The  'art  to  blot'  is  nat  the  ait  of 
aria;  at  least  not  in  historical  invesiigatiM: 
you  must  begin  much  sooner— yon  must  deter- 
mine not  to  include  in  your  compositions  dut 
which  will  have  to  be  blotted.  In  (be  uae 
way  as  the  finished  statue  is  merely  so  i>Kb 
marble  as  remains  of  (he  block,  so,  in  eveiv 
perfected  production  of  literature,  and  aWtt 
alt,  in  history,  the  work,  when  produced  to  Ik 
satisfaction  of  the  author,  bears  but  a  saull 
proportion  in  bulk  to  Ihe  chijis  which  be  bu 
throwu  away. 

Sismondi  now  proceeded  with  vigour.  Be 
commenced,  in  179d,  to  collect  his  maieriib 
for  the  history  of  Italy :  but  he  did  not 
the  composition,  his  time  being,  towards  the 
conclusion  of  his  stay,  occupied  with  bis  int 
published  work,  '  Tableau  de  f  AgrieutUrt  To*- 
r.ane.^ — How  anxious  is  the  young  author,  barr- 
ing from  ibe  germ,  to  indicate  himself  in  ibe 
tilTepage  which  is  to  introduce  him  to  ike 
world !  how  happy  if  he  can  affix  any  desi^pu- 
tion  to  his  name;  any  cabalistic  capitals  which 
show  that  he  is  not  one  of  tlie  otullilude.  h 
this  instance,  Ihe  title-page  is  memorable  u 
indicating  what  might  then  he  termed  bis  pK- 
dominating  character  : — tlie  first  distinctiou  wbick 
the  future  iii.sturian  of  France  and  luly  pos- 
sessed, was  tliat  of  being'  a  member  ef  tbe  Af*- 
demia  Rente  dei  Georqiafiti  of  Florence.  Tbb  , 
book  is  entirely  practical:  it  details  tlie  varii'U 
modes  of  cnltivaliou  adopted  iu  the  IV  ^ 
i\terQle,  and  is  the  result  of  personal  otief- 
vatiun. 

'I  have  Uiviijtlil  it  u^al,'  ntyn  be  in  Ih*  ft*- 
fiiee,  'that,  fur  mce,  agrtmlture  BkMld  be 
a.H  It  existN,  anit  not  as  people  WMild  wM  t*  M 
lu    Hwrt  of  Ibe  Wtt.lu  htlbert*  wdtlra  mp** 
Hcienca  are  41dat!|)«  nUlivr  tban  de«crl|rfiTi:  I^ 
tcath  What  Ibey  xuppoae  aagbi  la  be  iMc,  bif* 
usl  ae  much  IHI  an  what  U.    Yet  we  p««'«r*>  » 
real  knawledce  uf  aiH'iciiUiire,  if  we  mm\i  IrV" 
the  hypatliellcal  inprovenienta  which  may  ke 
traduced,  am!  ant  the  advaHlafeii  of  the  awdM 

GulIiVNtinn  whirh  already   cxi)4.  ^ 

Xaiid  agriculturlNt  abmid  heglu  by  iiUi'jiar  1^ 
rouMtry  in  its  aetaal  Btate,  and  next,  the  bMhi 
whieb  nay  iibcw  bin  h»w  to  Im|vov«  it;  bri  b** 
•rtaa  do  w*  not  Ind  in  Ibo  contry  vnleoM 
afriealturlalM.  men  of  great  towu,  vk*  ' 
they  know  orerytbiHg  beeanae  tboy  havo  no'  , 
everj-tbing;  and  wbo,  pniuled  wm  they  eadMi- 
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w  lo  apply  their  theoretical  knawlerige,  anmss 
the  pe«i)aul9t  by  thiflr  entire  Ifcnorance  of  the  most 
ceanvn  awttera  upen  whlefe  all  aneb  knewledxe 
dwflU  iw  gramdeiir— III  the  wurk  which  I  pow 
present  t«  Ike  pnblic,'  be  rentlaueii.  '  the  eoantrj' 
ta  tfeitrrlbed  u  I  have  Neen  It;  agrlrultnre,  tut  it 
is  praetieed  by  the  Tuiiean  peanantM,  and  ae  I  have 
practiMed  It  nyaeir.  I  have  rarely  Intreduced  any 
tmw  experiments,  or  given  any  aavice  whicli  In 
nut  Munctioned  liy  practicHl  usage :  iinl  thai  1 
knUttve  that  snrb  a  houk  an  wine  will  enable  Itie 
agrtcfllteriKt  to  dlftpeniie  witb  studying  the  couit- 
Iry  iLtelf :  but  he  will  pursue  bl.4  eludy  nioie 
■peedily  and  oiero  affei-tMlly  If  be  b  4l.-ected  by 
MBie  netbad.' 

Ilieory  is  discarded  rrom  this  essav;  the  do- 
•criptions  are  clear  and  lively:  wrtlinut  any 
attempt  whatever  at  style,  the  compositioD  gives 
that  pleasure  which  any  subject  atfords  when 
ii  is  treated  by  one  who  likes  it  well  and  an- 
derstands  it  well.  Let  the  Ibregoing  extracis 
be  w<^ll  considered,  because  ihe^  have  a  most 
iniportant  bearing  upnn  Sismondi  «  works.  Those 
wlio  object  to  his  views  of  political  economy 
<li'|ireciate  him  ta  a  mere  tbeorisi;  so  little 
pains  have  been  taken  in  Enghuid  to  become 
acqnainted  with  his  works,  thai  we  have  beard 
it  stated  that  the  Tableau  was  incorporated  in 
his  FAudeit,  whereas,  in  fact,  the  latter  work 
contiins,  it  is  true,  (he  applicalion  of  his  prac- 
tical knowledge,  but  not  one  line  of  the  prac- 
tical details  of  which  lite  essay  is  composed. 
As  a  true  picture  of  the  conntry,  it  has  pe- 
roliar  valne  when  coiisiiieretl  in  relation  to 
lialian  history.  It  is  an  excellent  commentary 
apdn  the  annals  of  'niscany.  Sach  works- 
would  that  there  were  more  of  them— display 
the  nainre  and  gc:iius  of  the  people  in  tiieir 
nntinary  and  most  influential  coarse.  History 
AfceWi  principally  upon  the  events  which  fre 
exceptions  to  the  ordinary  coarse  and  general 
rule. 

In  1800,  Sismondi  and  his  paretits  returned 
to  Geneva,  when  they  resumed  possession  of 
the  wreck  of  their  once  ample  propertv,  and 
louk  up  their  residence  near  the  cily.  So  ge- 
neral was  the  desolation  which  had  fallen  opon 
Geneva,  that  an  hAtcl,  forming  part  of  their 
fortane.  wiiich  coald  lodge  twelve  families, 
ud  had  previously  let  for  rents  amoantiog  to 
apwards  of  12,000  francs  per  annum,  was  wholly 
Buoccnpicd.  All  the. money  which  they  hatl 
invested  in  the  French  funds  was  lost:  aboitt 
4000  francs  constituted  their  only  remaining 
income,  and  half  was  remitted  ta  his  sisler  Se- 
nna at  Pescia.  As  to  Sismondi  birnselt',  he 
snbmilted  cheerfully  lo  every  privation,  dimin- 
ishing even  the  namber  of  his  meals,  in  order 
to  be  able  to  spare  for  his  family. 

His  6rst  attemut  in  Mtie  science  of  political 
economy,'  properly  or  improperly  80  called, 
was  his  treatise  Sur  la  Rirkexii^  Commerdrtte, 
published  in  1803.  In  this  treatise  he  appears 
u  the  implicit  follower  of  Adam  Smith.  France, 
as  Sismondi  then  thonght  with  repct,  had  not 
snfTicienily  appreciated  the  doctrines  of  that 
writer:  the  scope  of  the  work  is  to  show  how 
they  could  be  best  applied  to  commercial  Ic- 
RisutioD.  Sach  a  plan  excluded  all  originality; 
but  Sismondi  had  not  sat  at  the  desk  in  Eyuard's 


counting- house  without  profil:  and,  bis  prin- 
ciples once  de6ncd,  be  follows  them  up  to 
their  consequences  with  great  clearness  and  a 
lai^e  share  of  practical  Knowledge,  far  more, 
we  apprehend,  than  belonged  to  Ms  master. 
Upon  llie  appearance  of  tne  work  it  was  re- 
ceived with  great  approbation:  but  iu  after  life 
he  entirely  sunk  it,  if  we  may  nse  such  an 
expression'.  He  excluded  it  Irom  an  advertise- 
ment of  his  publications,  and  he  does  not  in- 
sert it  in  a  private  MS.  list  of  his  productions, 
which  he  seems  to  have  intended  as  an  outline 
of  bis  literary  history:  he  did  not  even  keep 
a  copy  of  the  book  in  bis  library,  nor  were 
we  enabled  to  obtain  it  witboot  dillicnby.  The 
fact  is,  that  he  afterwards  virtually  abandoned 
almost  all  the  opinions  of  Adam  Smith;  espe- 
cially as  to  alleged  benefits  supposed  to  result 
from  the  absence  of  legtslutivo  control  a|M>n 
manufactures  and  labour. 

Sismondi  now,  however  (1803),  took  the^m- 
pular  view  of  the  question.  Adam  Smith, 
though  perhaps  not  much  was  known  about 
hint,  enjoyed  high  repute,  and  by  sailing  in 
the  wake  of  Adam  Smith  he  was  in  the  noin 
stream  of  literary  prosperity.  His  reputation 
spread  rapidly.  There  was  then  a  vacancy  in 
tne  ctrair  of  political  economy,  far  north,  in 
ihe  University  of  Wilna,  and  the  Senate  de- 
termined to  offer  Ihe  prufessordiip  to  'he 
hitherto  obscure  author.  Square  letters  sealed 
with  lar^e  red  seals  had  been  received  and 
answered.  Proposals  had  been  declined  and 
fnr^ntten;  and  Sismondi  was  busily  employed 
in  nis  sluily,  when  a  tall  sirauger  entered.'  It 
was  Count  Plater,  who  had  proceeded  in  per- 
son to  Geneva  for  the  purpose  of  urging  the 
young  philosopher  to  accept  the  oiler;— a  sa- 
lary of  6000  francs,  a  retiring  pension  after  ten 
years'  service:  nay,  if  these  promises  would 
not  satisfy  him,  they  would  accede  to  his  own 
terms.  His  parents  and  his  friends  earnestly 
urged  him  to  comply.  Sismondi  paused— he 
disliked  the  task  of  teaching:  he  doubted  whe- 
ther, filling  such  an  office,  he  should  be  per- 
mitted to  speak  and  write  with  freedom:  at 
length,  conscious  of  the  internal  power  which 
he  felt  himself  bound  to  exert,  he  refused  a 
situation  where  his  talent  would  possess  less 
atility.  In  this  conduct  there  was  nothing  of 
pride  on  the  one  hand,  or  morbid  sloth  on  the 
other:  but  the  conscientious  desire  to  do  his 
best,  in  ihe  way  which  fae  knew  was  best. 
Nevertheless  the  struggle  was  painful,  and  the 
determination  was  not  made  without  great 
effort:  for  the  situation  would  have  given  liim 
the  means  of  marrying  his  first  love  Cwho  died 
some  few  vcars  afterwards^,  and  he  truly  lelt 
the  need  of  providing  for  himself  and  of  helo- 
ing  his  family.  In  after  life  it  becomes  fully 
apparent  that  he  had  been  gaided  in  the  right 
path. 

Sismondi,  at  this  period,  was  much  inclined 
to  take  a  decided  line  as  a  political  writer  : 
but  his  mother  knew  him  more  truly  than  fae 
knew  himself;  ahe  remonstrated  against  this 
ephemeral  misapplication  of  his  talent,  and  en- 
treated him  to  devote  himself  mainly  to  history. 
This  excellent  woman  waa  the  loadstar  of  his 
life,  the  guide  of  his  Uiitiersiaiidiiig.    lie  dc- 
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liglitcd  in  hi%  mother.  He  confided  all  his 
heart  and  mind  to  her,  and  constantly  sobmiited 
tu  her  guidance:  well  qaalified  to  be  the 
mother  o(  such  a  son,  she  was  as  competent 
to  direct  hini  in  his  career  cf  literature  as  of 
dnty.  So  lon!;,as  she  lived,  there  was  no  one 
work  which  was  not  submitted  to  her  criticisin 
and  judgment. 

Sismondi,  in  1806,  had  not  as  ^ct  appeared 
as  an  historian,  but  the  tendency  of  his  pursuits 
seems  to  have  become  known:  and  certain  Pa* 
risian  booksellers,  of  whom  Michaad  was  the 
principal,  engaged  him  as  a  contributor  to'  (he 
'  Biograpkie  Vniveraetle.'  It  was  a  wise  choice 
on  their  part,  and  indeed  the  whole  of  that 
publication  was  undertaken  and  carried  ihroagh 
with  singular  jadgment  and  discretion.  It  is 
;  necessarilv  noequat,  and  has  many  of  tbuse 
I  amusing  defects  in  rclatiao  to  foreign  Hieratiire 
I  which  are  inseparable  from  works  of  this  de- 
scription:** yet,  with  every  dednctiou  and 
drawback,  the  '  Biographie  Uoiverselle' must  be 
considered  as  one  of  llie  best  productions  of 
its  kind.  It  is,  we  must  at  the  same  time  con- 
fess, far  from  realising  our  beau  idial  of  what 
such  a  work  might  oe.  A  Biographical  Dic- 
tionary is  a  dissected  drama,  in  which  the 
players  are  brought  before  yon,  not  in  srenes, 
DQt  in  alphabetical  order.  Cnless  yon  consider 
how  they  respectively  bear  upon  one  another 
—unless  you  have  in  your  head  the  intreccio 
of  the  plot — you  will  never  be  able  to  give  to 
each  distinct  delinrafion  a  sufficient  degree  of 
terseness  and  connexion,  and  yet  so  as  to  avoid 
repetition  and  confusion.  The  article  *  Welling- 
ton'must  have  reference  to  'Napoleon:'  'Beckct' 
most  be  allied  to  'llonry  II.;'  'Wolsev'  and 
'Charles  V,'  'Francis  I.*  and 'Henry 'Vlll.,' 
though  severed  in  the  composition,  are  yet  to 
be  recollected  as  one  group  upon  the  'stage. 
In  all  such  examples,  it  requires  the  greatest 
nicety  to  balance,  as  it  were,  the  scenes  whicli 
ought  to  be  preponderant  in  the  several  deli- 
neations of  life  and  character.  Hence  every 
Biographical  Dictionary  ought,  as  we  think, 
subject  to  better  judgment  (.Weomf/orparerer, 
as  friend  Saucho  i>ays,  which  means  in  plain 
English,  My  own  opinion  is  he»t  after  all),  to 
be  disposed  in  classes,  or  at  least  in  periods. 
The  misery  of  mere  alphabetical  arrangement 
necessitates .  the  strangest  sequences :  surely 
many  a  dear  innocent  schoolboy  has  been  dire- 
fntl^  puzzled  when  in  the  first  page  of  Doctor 
Entick's  En</lisk  Dictionary  he  finds  Abacus, 
Abitmi.  and  Atibn,  which  last  term,  said  Doctor 
very  considerately  and  carefully  expounds  as 
*a  Si/riac  word  for  a  father.'  And  in  all  the 
Biographical  Dictionaries  you  travel  on.  accord- 
ing to  the  aniform  jogtrot  road,  from  'Aa. 
Psns  TJMf  DERa  A  cttehrattd  boolueiieT  of 

TliuH  In  «  German  literarj'  blKtorj'  bow  before 
BS  COitsm,  Lehrbuck  Hner  altgetMtnen  LUtera- 
tvr~0«aekichte),  and  one  of  gr«at  merit  tno,  Ike 
'  Protpectua  and  Specimen  of  an  intended  national 
work  by  Robert  and  WiHiam  IVhtatleeraft,  intended 
to  comprise  the  moH  interesting  particulars  relating 
toKing  Arthur  and  Ms  Mound  Table:  London  1818,' 
is  iQfierted  nmongtit  tke  endeavours  made  to  clear 
up  the  myater)-  of  tbe  *6r«iwe  Artus  Sage.' 


Amsterdam' — who  invariably  honours  tke  trade 
by  being  prefixed  to  the  beginning  of  Uie  raw  ' 
— to  ZisKA.  ZoKOAsrcR,  and  ZtixGuis,  the  He- 
re^^iarch  who  always  used  to  liave  ibe  honon 
of  bringing  up  the  rear  guard  until  tbe  nearr 
way  was  lenstbened  by  the  sfill  lower  depta 
of  ZuMPT  and  Zlrlaldkn.  Mow  these  delects 
ought  to  be  remedied,  we  shall  uot  here  dis> 
CUSS;  the  best  appro\imatiou  to  their curreclioa 
is  to  cast  each  uislinct  set  of  biographies  to  > 

f>iece.  This  task  Sismondi  perforioed  excel- 
ently  nell.  He  composed  the  bionaphies  of 
the  principal  historical  characters  of  Italy,  aal 
brought  tnem  in  one  lot  complete  and  lea^y 
for  the  press  to  the  editors,  five  years  befm 
their  first  volume  appeared.  As  might  be  ex- 
pected from  such  a  process,  the  articles  wkick 
'  ne  famished  are  rounded  nlT  with  the  greatest 
neatness  and  tact:  but  above  all,  with  honeji}' 
towards  his  employers.  Whatever  hirebevuT 
have  received,  be  never  worked  in  tbe  S)HrM 
of  a  hireling,  but  always  with  love.  The  em- 
nlnyment  was  also  very  useful  to  ktaisrUl 
whilst  compiling  these  'lives  he  was  finishia; 
the  outline  sketches  of  his  lutfory,  woriuagif  ' 
the  facts,  though  they  were  aJlerwards  lo  k 
put  together  in  another  form. 

The  sum  which  Sismondi  received  (or  ikese 
literary  labours  was  not  very  magnifieest:  *ii 
francs  per  article.  Small  as  this  payment  was, 
it  contented  him:  the  task  also  furnished  ki« 
with  a  reason  -  or  shall  we  say  an  excuse— for 
refn-iing  an  advantageous  but  distasteful  appoiat- 
ment  now  urged  upon  him.  It  was  proposed 
to  bis  friends  tbaf  be  should  become  a  pruft- 
sor.  I.  e,  a  master,  at  tHe  colleg;e,  i.  r.  scbnol, 
of  Geneva.  Poor  as  the  fitmily  were,  hismoihn 
was  rather  anxious  that  he  should  accept  Ik 
ofier.  This  situation  was  \«orih  between  2000 
an(l  3000  fraucs  a  year.  But  he  dislikc4  ibc 
^ene  of  .the  situation  and  Ihp  bickering  9|iiril 
of  the  college  coterie;  above  all.  he  couM  ifii 
abide  the  occupation.  As  for  tbeofBce  ofscheot- 
masler  (we  detest  tbe  new-fangled  term  of  lA- 
calor)  in  any  shape  or  grade,  there  is  in  ttd  ' 
hardly  any  medium  between  its  being  the  object 
of  passion  or  avenion.  To  those  who  tagtfp 
in  teaching  either  from  taste  or  conscirace.  it 
is  a  delight;  to  all  the  rest  it  is  ajperpettil 
plague  and  mar^rdom.  Sismondi  belonged  tt 
the  latter  catuory.  '  Je  eonnallrais, '  says  be, 
in  a  letter  to  his  mother,  'peu  dc  metiers  doal 
je  me  souciasse  moins  que  reliii  de  dre»<<rr  \ts 
enfans  ou  les  singes  en  Icur  donnant  des  It^M  < 
tous  les  jours. '  He  subsequently  accepted  as 
honorary  professorship,  which,  as"  we  shall 
he  of  his  own  free<wil1  turned  into  an  efScint 
olBce;  hut  teaching  pupils  he  never  would  ondep- 
take— no  money  would  tempt  him  to  il,iteilber 
then  nor  thereafter. 

During  these  transactions  he  became  acqowlcd 
with  .Miilter,  the  celebrated  historian  of  Switirr-  i 
land,  m'ho  assisted  him  with  advice:  bat  Ais  j 
acquaintance  had  no  great  effect  (as  far  as  we  i 
can  trace)  upon  Sismondi's  character.   Not  m 
his  friendship  with  M.  Necker  and  Madame  lie 
Stael:  no  intercourse  was  perhaps  ever  le»9  al-  I 
loved  withany  kind  of  bitterness  than  the  ww*  , 
which  subsisted  between  Necker  and  SisnofH 
daring  the  remainder  of  their  Uvea.  DiversitiM 
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of  temper,  j^enias,  and  opinions,  sened  bat  to 
render  ibeui  more  genial  and  cnngt-Diaho  each 
other.  8isniondi  was  accustomed  Iroiii  time  to 
lime  to  read  to  Necker  and  his  daughter  por- 
tions of  his  Italian  History,  honestly,  not  for 
liaise,  but  fur  criticism.  Of  the  latter  he  got 
enougb*.  Madame  de  Stael  nsed  to  blane  him 
in  die  most  uomeasared  terms.  These  censures 
he  received  with  the  greatest  sabmission  and 
paticDce—lte  wrote  and  re-wroie  with  unwearied 
assiduity  and  perseverance:  but  the  more  he 
aJvancf'd  the  more  he  began  to  donbt  his  talent 
for  history.  Now  ensued  a  trying  period  of 
aental  despondency,  a  period  of  which  there 
are  many  examples  in  iileralure :  all  hope  seemed 
to  bare  disappeared :  he  was  so  harassed  that 
b«  asM  to  pray  that  he  mijcht  be  quickly  carried 
off  by  a  fever.  He  was,  buwever.  enabled  to 
wrestle  with  the  delusion.  Ilc^  sprung  out  of 
the  sloagh;  resaming  heart,  he  continued  writ- 
iug,  nulil  he  had  seven  volumes  ready  for  the 
press.  Then  came  the  usual  rnb — where  was 

!  a  publisher  to  be  found?  ave,  and  a  publisher 
from  whom  he  might  obtain  some  remunera- 
tiuD  for  liis  labours;  for  he  had  now  formed 
tke  determination  of  making  Uteralure  the  busi- 
aess  of  his  Hie. 
Throughout  all  these  troubles  he  found  help 

t  aid  comfort  in  his  affectionate  parrnt-  She  was 
always  ready  to  sustain  his  spirits:  vet  she 
never  failed  to  warn  and  caution  him  where 
she  thought  lie  was  wrong.  For  example,  we 
were  much  struck  with  the  style  of  net  re* 
monslrance$  against  sonic  apparent  similarity 
between  his  rea-'^miin^s  and  the  mischievous 
generalities  of  (he  revolutionary  orators.  Most 
strict  in  her  reli^iiuus  duties  aad  convictions, 
she  was  also  a  severe  aristocrat  in  principle: 
in  her  latter  da^s,  her  opinions  became  mode- 
rated to  a  certain  degree  by  hcr  son's  writings; 
but,  on  the  other  baud,  we  must  not  nnderrate 
the  effect  which  these  very  principles  had  on 
ber  son's  character.  Perhaps  rather  we  should 
be  thankful  for  their  influence,  as  preventing 
bim  from  adopting  any  of  the  extreme  doctrines 
of  republicfinism.  During  his  earl^  career,  his 
passion  for  pure  republicaD  institutions  was 
rather  too  exalted.  But  these  exaggerarions  of 
his  era  became  tempered  and  moderated  when 
advancing  years— and  the  bicssiitg.  not  granted 
to  many,  o'f  receiving  profit  from  the  experience 
of  adva'ncing  years  -brought  increasing  wisdom. 

At  length,  in  1607,  he  succeeded  in  finding 
a  publisher.  Gessner,  a  bookseller  of  Zurich. 
Dodertook  the  two  first  volumes,  which  appeared 
contemporaneously  in  French  and  in  German. 
Gessner  drove  a  hanl  bargain,  and  paid  him 
partly  in  books;  the  last  species  of  commodity 
far  worse  than  'ginger  and  brown  paper'— a 
poor  author  wishes  to  receive.  However,  Sis- 
mondi  was  contented:  the  success  attending  the 
poblicalion  was  great,  and  for  the  future  por- 
tions neither  author  nnr  bookseller  had  anv 
apprehensions.  The  piihlicatiop  was  anerwanfs 
transferred  to  Trenttel  and  Wurtz:  and  the 
subaetpient  volumes,  having  been  brought  out 
at  intervals,  the  last  did  not  appear  till  1818.  (> 

^  Tile  bnok  lias  tiinr.tr  iMsn  reprinted  thrae  timefr, 
at  Paris  and  at  BrnssvlK. 


Here  is  the  ever  recurring  dilemma.  He  who 
pursues  historical  literature  finds  that  he  has 
but  a  choice  of  difficulties,  perhaps  postponing 
till  the  close  of  life  the  rc^iuli  uf  his  labours, 
or  bringing  ihem  out  successively,  as  far  as  be 
has  rendered  th&n  available;  living,  in  this 
respect,  for  the  day,  yet  in  each  day  living  for 
futurity.  Whatever  may  be  the  disadvantages 
of  the' latter  plan,  it  is  lar  the  most  advisable. 
—How  much  have  we  gained  by  Arnold's  frag- 
ments, if  they  may  be  so  called,  possessing  in 
them  the  results  of  his  powerful  iutellect,  so 
Doblv  and  so  usefully  eniployed. 

\Ve  have  noticed  Sisnionili's  great  aversion 
to  teaching,  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  term, 
but  he  had  a  strong  wish  to  render  himself 
useful  by  aflbrdlng  instructioo;  about  1811,  it 
was  pro'posed  that  he  should  deliver  a  course 
of  lectures  upon  ihe  Literature  of  the  South  of 
Europe,  and  be  gladly  assented.  This  task  was 
in  fact  a  portion  of  liis  Italian  History:  had  it 
not  been  for  the  great  extent  of  (he  historical 
narrative,  properly  so  called,  required  by  the 
Republics,  such  investigations  would,  without 
doubt,  have  there  found  their  proper  place  and 
station,  as  chapters  in  the  develo|Mnent  of  Ita- 
lian policy  and  mind. 

Having.'  according  to  bis  usual  custom,  worked 
and  woriced  again  upon  bis  lectures,  he  put  his 
matter  together  in  a  shape  fit  for  the  press;  and, 
not  without  some  hesitation,  he  proceeded  in 
1813  to  Paris,  as  well  in  search  of  a  publisher, 
as  for  the  purpose  of  consulting  public  libraries; 
many  scarce  works  which  he  needed,  particularly 
in  Spanish  literature,  bein^  iiitrouvubtex  at  (lo 
nrva.  Strange  to  say,  this  was  the  first  lime 
Sismnndi  had  ever  visited  the  great  French  me- 
tropolis. No  time  could  have  been  worse  for 
the  business  of  publication.  It  was  just  after 
Napoleon's  retreat  from  Moscow.  Books  were 
the  last  things  thooght  of:  but  no  period  coHld 
have  been  more  interesting  |o  Sismondi  than 
this  eventful  crisis,  when  the  most  intense  po- 
litical excitement  prevailed.  Paris  was  a  chaotic 
world  of  hopes,  fears,  regrets,  disappointments, 

flots  and  plans,  philosophical  theories  and  po- 
iliral  intrigues,  all  exhibited  in  full  light,  and 
amidst  the  highest  classes  of  society,  into  which 
lie  was  received,  as  it  were,  by  acclamatiun. 
Here  he  made  the  acqnaintance  of  the  present 
illustrious  prime  minister  of  France:  and  when, 
in  1819,  the  Professor  of  history  at  the  univer- 
sity became  Minister  of  public  'instruction,  the 
result  of  the  friendship  thus  commenced  was, 
that  he  offered  Sismnndi  a  professorship  at  Paris 
worth  18,000  francs  per  annum,  and  in  1824, 
another  at  Li^ge,  of  almost  equal  value,  both 
of  which  Sismondi  successively  refused.  In  the 
Paris  of  1813  he  was  both  amused  and  snrprised 
at  his  own  apparent  popularity:  but  tnough 
constantly  employed,  bold  in  studjf  and  in  i*o- 
ciely.  eight  hours  every  morning  ■□  the  public 
libraries,  and  every  evening  in  the  drawing- 
room,  be  never  passed  a  day  without  writing 
a  piece  to  his  mother:  when  a  sheet  of  this 
epistolary  dtaiT  was  filled,  he  sent  it  off  and 
began  again.  His  mother  was  constantiv  urging 
him  to  return,  but  he  was  compelled  to  stay 
till  he  had  concluded  a  treaty  with  his  old 
publishers,  Trcnitel  and  WuriK,  and  the  work 
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E eared  id  the  same  year,  not  however,  without 
aviitg  cost  him  tnuch  anxiety— for  the  censors 
dI  i)ie  press  seem  to  have  given  him  all  the 
trouble  ui  their  power,  "o 

Italy,  of  course,  occupies  the  larger  portion 
of  ihi^  Litleriture  daMid>;  but  lialiao  lilcratare 
is  only  to  be  approached  through  the  literature 
of  Prctvencc.  From  the  professors  of  the  'gay 
science,'  the  Italians  received  (heir  laws  of 
versiGcation:  many  of  the  beauties,  and  most 
of  the  stains  and'  pollutiuDs  of  Italiia  poetry 
are  the  inheritance  derived  from  the  effeminate 
and  profligate  Troubadours.  TheProvenfal  por* 
tion  IS  exceedingly  clever;  Sistnondi  has  made 
(he  most  of  the  scanty  specimens  then  printed 
of  the  materials  which  abound  in  the  continental 
libraries.  Since  his  time,  Ravnouard  has  brought 
forth  many  splendid  volumes,  but  of  more  show 
than  utility:  like  all  'Elc;:anl  Extracts,'  they 
give  us  no  more  a  true  character  of  the  pro- 
ductions from  which  thev  are  excerpted,  than 
leaves  when  they  are  plucked  can  do  of  the 
tree.  The  bulk  of  the  work  prevented  Sismondi 
from  enlarging  upon  anv  writers  except  those 
of  primary  importance.  His  rival  is  Goingen^ : 
the  latter  perhaps  exhibits  more  research,  bnt 
it  is  the  research  of  »  book-maker.  De  weighs 
you  down  with  extracts,  and  does  not  possess 
(he  power  of  giving  a  clear  and  general  view 
of  tite  subject.  Sismondi  on  the  contrary,  is 
throiigliout.  bright,  rapid,  and  correct;  the  con- 
cluding portion,  the  view  of  the  literature  of 
hi5  o\in  time,  or  of  the  age  immediately  pre- 
ceding, in  which  Metasta&io,  Goldoui,  aiid  AU 
fieri  bold  a  most  conspicnoos  place,  u  far  more 
satisfactory  than  can  be  found  in  any  other 
book  which  we  can  point  nut  Above  all.  he 
has  most  carefully  avoided  the  approval  of  the 
impurities  which  defile  so  mnnv  portions  of 
Itil  lian  liroraturo,  whilst  Guingen«  seems  to  de- 
light in  tlicm.  The  least  succr's<«(ul  sections  are 
(hose  relating  to  Spanish  and  Portuguese,  and 
for  an  obvious  reason.  His  attempt  to  treat  upon 
the  literature  of  the  Peninsula  is  the  only  in- 
stance in  which  he  did  not  write  out  of  Iho 
fulness  of  his  stores  and  mind.  It  did  not  come 
naturally  to  him:  he  had  to  cram  tor  it:  and 
whenever  an  author,  however  able  he  may  be, 
is  compeilpil  to  read  up.  \oo  may  be  certain 
that  he  will  write  himself  down. 

In  the  year  1819.  Sismondi  determined  upon 
his  greatest  ai:d  best  work,  and  which  occnpted 
him  till  his  death,  the  Hhloire  det  Francaix. 
It  is  a  productino  exhibiting  the  rare  example 
of  a  great  mind,  increasing  not  only  in  wis- 
dom, bat  in  clearness  and  vivacity,  as  vooth 
wears  away  and  life  declines.  The  volumes 
appeared  at  successive  intervals:^  the  first  in 
ld2l — the  last  has  jtist  passed  through  the  press. 
Various  causes  and  reasons  concurred  and  co- 

*  Of  tbiii  worit  thm  hare  been  ttvee  edHiana : 
tkfl  iMt  was  la  18W. 

o«  They  were  pnblhhed  an  tollowii:— I.  li.  IIL, 
I8SI:  iv.  V.  VI.,  t893;  vU.  vill.  Ix.,  18M;  x.  xL 
xH.,  18S8:  xfii.  xlv.  XV.,  1881;  xvt.  xvli.,  18118; 
xvlK.,  1884;  xix.xx..  1885;  xsL,  1888;  xxll.,  1889; 
xxlii.xxlv.,  1840;  xxr.  rxvl.,  1841;  xxvlLxxvUI., 
184t;  xxix.,  1818. 


operated  in  persuading  him,  as  it  were,  lo  m- 
dertake  this  work.  .Study  without  an  obieci  is 
the  most  wearisome,  fruitless,  irk&ume  uf  ein- 
ploymeuis.  He  felt  an  earnest  teaming  for 
some  task,  which,  bis  I'alian  History  havisg 
been  completed,  should  become  the  main  em- 
ployment of  his  miod.  The  coaoexion  of  the 
history  of  France  with  that  of  Italy,  and  «bick 
in  many  parts  is  almost  necessary  to  give  it 
nuity  and  completeness,  particularly  in  relatioi 
to  the  unhappy  influence  which,  from  ibe  6rA 
establishment  ol  the  Angevinedt  nasty  in  Naples, 
France  possessed  over  Italy,  nad  Ird  him  t« 
consider  the  affairs  of  the  two  connUtes  ha- 
bitually in  cot^onctioo.  Above  all.  be  was  in- 
fluenced by  the  total,  absence  of  any  htstorr 
of  France  which  could  in  the  least  be  Said  ■« 
be  worthy  of  such  a  name.  Several  porlioBi 
bad  been  treated  by  his  predecessors  witbcoo- 
sidcrable  ability:  but  Sismondi  dors  not  eug- 
gerale  the  fact,  when  he  says  that  cot  oae  of 
them,  royalist  or  republican,  philosophical  m 
snidisant  pious,  had  id  the  least  degree  sou^ 
the  only  end  which  the  historiau  should  puiHC 
the  investigation  of  troth.  Sismondi,  as  we 
have  before  observed,  dearly  loved  Fiaaee, 
loved  her  in  her  best  interests.  Therribre, 
when  he  planned  his  work,  he  determined  Nt 
to  cater  fur  auy  national  appetite,  not  to  parehue 
popularity  by 'anv  subservience  to  vanity:  bit, 
as  far  as  be  coufd.  by  his  learning  and  bis  ta- 
lents, to  render  history  a  beacuo.  not  an  igm 
falvif,  a  «uide.  not  a  snare.  He  wished,  as 
he  says,  to  teach  his  readcn  to 
'avail  tlirnKiel%'e!i  af  tbe  experiraee  cf  lb»  pwt: 
expi*rleitre,  wblnb  can  alme  teach  an  wbat  w* 
nwe  to  ftitarit)',  wbat  we  shaolri  neek,  sr  irtal 
WB  sbaalit  avald :  experience.  Ilka  eawtrieuM,  wbcb 
In  •nly  aneftil  to  MMiklnil  wbea  ah«  cvocrafci  ■•■ 
tbltig  fraM  hemelf,  wben  sbe  never  shytM  can  eaplai- 
Inx  pant  errorN,  or  deplarlNR  paMi  ninm.  I  bate  (HI 
that,  in  adoptinit  thin  it>-KteH,  f  tkomid  kaet  u 
beat  dfitHH  manjf  an  idol  which  wt^m  harr  deligMfJ  ' 
to  wnrithlp  —  that  I  should  have  to  dispel  auf 
faraurite  lllmi'toit'—Htif,  that  t  i^hould  oftrw  *f—i 
nalionat  pi-ldf,  a  pride  wbirta.  In  nany  ntfetii, 
watt  not  anwwrtliily  entf>rtalne<l ; — neMer  cvnMH* 
Ing  feelinffM,  nor  Mparlng  pr^adleeit,  fall  wetl  M  i 
I  know  tbat  I  sboafd  be  rarely  pnxmi :  fest « 
biMtorlan  baa  a  Btemer  daty  t«  ftilll  Ikan  tb^ 
pleaitinft  bN  readrim — a  Cur  mvn  n«ble  nl^l  iM  , 
Nar-cewi.  Tberefars  I  bave  laboared  wllb  ua'dwtr* 
AiiniieMx,  in  tbe  hope,  which  I  bare  before  4ec(srri 
of  throwing  tlitbt  upon  (be  fntare  by  Uier«li«tlM 
of  tbe  pa-tl;  1  have  placed  my  rail  ami  oiuh^lM 
reliance  in  tbe  integrity  ot  a  yrtat  natlna  —  " 
atruiig  In  Its  own  greatne*ii  aa  to  dt^riv  to  kaow 
ttiwir,  and  which  oaght  net  to  fear  the  knoWlNBt 
or  the  truth,  irince  It  In  only  by  noch  kn^wMl* 
that  tt  will  n«t  bare  lived  la  vain.' 

The  spirit  in  which  French  history  has  bem  - 
generally  written,  may  be  well  illustrated  by 
one  single  familiar  anecdote -  we  will  ont  p 
further: -'Everybody  knows  bow'  as  Dortor 
Robertson  teWs  us,  ''Francis  I.  had  ewlytnai-  ' 
mitted  an  acconnt  of  tbe  rout  of  Paris  ia  > 
letter  to  hi^  mother,  delivered  by  l>eonala»  - 
which  conthincA  onl^  tkexr  wordx,  "Madam.*"  j 
is  lost  except  our  hononr."  '— Now  this 
story  possesses  all  the  anibenticity  appertsin^  I 
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unto  the  two  m(s  of  last  dving  speeches  as- 
cribed toPilt,  *Melville,  remember  Jervis;'  and 
'Oh!  save  my  country,  Heaven!'  As  genuine 
as  either  of  thc^e  pathetic  and  sublime  ex- 
clamatiuus— from  tlio  last  of  which  ihebiggim* 
crack  erected  as  Pitt's  monument  in  the  Abbey 
had  a  narrow  escape— is  the  energetic  burst  of 
Madnme,  tml  est  perdu  fors  i'honneurf 
The  letter  of  Francis  is  a  simple  and  humble 
composition  of  some  length,  in  which  a  phrase 
coataioing  the  words  *iout'  and  'hoHneur' 
o»nrs,  but  not  one  of  the  other  words  of  the 
sentence;  and  the  same  phrase,  being  neatly 
Irimmed,  Inverted,  amended,  and  detached 
Irani  the  context,  has  acquired  the  chival- 
ruus  emphasis  which  has  shed  such  a  glory 
round  the  name  of  the  'father  of  letters.' 
Bat  will  it  nut  be  supposed  that  this  detec- 
tion of  a  most  absurd  and  silly  fabrication 
was  the  result  of  laborious  researches  ?— Without 
doubt  it  will  be  said  that  the  original  letter 
was  concealed  in  the  archives  of  Simancas,  or 
baried  amongst  our  dusty  records  in  the  Tower 
of  London,  or  perhapit  recovered  by  M.  Gnizot 
at  vast  expense  for  the  Tr^sor  des  Charlren. 
Not  a  bit.  The  tetter  of  Francis  I.,  inserted  in 
the  Registers  of  the  Parliament  of  Paris,  and 
always  accessible  to  any  Inquirer,  was  printed 
many  years  ago  in  a  plain,  plodding,  topogra- 
phical work  of  the  most  common  tlei«cri|>tion 
(Dulaure,  Hittoire  de  taru),  and,  here  it  is: 
—■Pour  vous  averlir  comment  se  porte  le  res- 
surt  de  mon  iufortuiie,  de  loatea  choses  ne 
m'est  demoure  que  t  htmntur  et  la  vie,— qui  est 
sauve:  ot  poor  ce  que,  en  notre  adversite,  cette 
iiouvelle  vuus  fera  quelque  peu  de  reconliirt, 
j'ai  prie  qu'on  me  laiss&t  vous  ecrire  ces  lettres, 
ce  qu'on  m'a  a^reablemeiit  accord^  Vous  sup- 
pliant no  voulotr  prendre  rextreiiiit^  de  vous- 
meme.  en  usant  de  votre  accoutumiie  prudence, 
car  j'ai  espoir  en  la  fin.que  Oieu  ne  m'aban- 
ilonnera  point:  vous  recommendant  vos  pelits- 
tMiraiis  et  les  miens,  vous  suppliant  fairc  dfonncr 
f>iiT  [i.issa^c.  et  le  retour  pour  Taller  et  le  re- 
lour  CQ  Espagoe  a  ce  portenr,  qui  va  vers  I'Em- 
[lerfur  pour  -savuir  comme  il  foudra  que  je  sois 
iraiie.  £t  sur  ce  Ir^hambleineitt,  »ie  recnm- 
mandc  i  votre  bonne  gr&ce.'  —  Uisloire  des 
Franvfm.  vol.  xvi.  pp,  !3^1,  242.)  But  if  a  cat 
has  nine  lives,  ait  historical  lie  has  nine  times 
nine— and  in  all  the  'popular  histories'  of  France 
iliR  *  Father  of  Irtiers,  the  '  Chivalrous  monarch,' 
&c ,  &c.,  Slc.,  still  continues  to  exclaim,  '  Mii- 
dame,  tout  est  perdu  furs  I'honneur,'  with  as 
inu<-h  tragic  heroism  and  grandeur  as  before.— 
The  events  of  the  Huniired  Days  occasioned 
one  of  the  most  memorable  passages  in  the  life 
nf  SismnndL  During  Napoleon's  previous  rei^n, 
■Sismoiidi  considereu  the  Emperor  as  an  aggres- 
sor: and  he  mnsi  fully  appreciated  the  incalcul- 
able injury  Italy  would  receive  by  being  amal- 
gamated into  one  It^ilian  kingdom.  Keenly  alive 
also  to  the  truth  that  Italy's  real  vitality  is 
sealed  in  the  national  identity  of  her  severed 
CQmnmuitics,  an  Italian  republic  Stiie  and  in- 
divisible '  would  scarcely  have  pleased  him 
better:  without  feeling  any  enmity  against  Na- 
poleon, he  was  at  best  a  cold  admirer.  But 
upon  his  Tctam  from  Elba,  the  romance  of  the 
iocidcot—tbe  contrast  presented  by  Napoleon's 


courage,  prudence,  and  wisdom  to  the  shabby 
and  imbecile  vacillations  of  the  unhappy  Bour- 
bons—the apparently  sincere  love  and  loyalty 
shown  by  the  people,  and  the  sudden  combina- 
tion of  toe  other  governments  of  Europe  against 
him  -all  these  worked  on  the  mind  or  imagina- 
tion of  Sismondi:  and  he  espoused  the  cause 
ofNapoleon  with  a  most  affectionate  symjtathy 
Burke  himself  could  not  have  despised  the  'con- 
stitntions'  which  perched  in  the  pigeon-holes 
of  the  Abbe  Steyes  more  heartily  than  Sismondi. 
lie  held  that  no  form  of  government  could 
ensnrc  real  liberty  anlass  it  had  been  slowly 
shaped,  and  had  grown  ap  with  the  growth  of 
the  nation :  yet,  subject  to  this  general  censure, 
he  considered  that  the  new  constitution  of  the 
empire  was  the  best  that  had  been  tmprooised 
anywhere.  Therefore  he  wished  that  this  scheme 
of  government  might  be  cordially  accepted  by 
the  various  parlies  amongst  whom  France  was 
then  divided,  believing  sincerely,  whether  mis- 
takenly or  not  need  not  be  here  discussed,  that 
Napoleon  would  be  compelled  to  govern  France 
upon  better  principles  than  before.  Hence  he 
wished  to  lend  a  helping  hand,  and  he  published 
a  series  of  letters  npon  the  new  French  Con- 
stitution in  the  'Mouileur '  which  occasioned 
much  sensation:  Napoleon  expressed  a  desire 
to  meet  the  author;  and  an  interview  look  place 
which  here  ported  to  bonne  mere  inuuediute- 
ly  after  its  conclusion,  for  she  was  yet  living 
—his  constant  couiidante  and  guide— and  as  she 
had  almost  reproached  her  son  for  his  adhesion 
to  the  Emperor,  he  fell  himself  bound  to  jastify 
his  conduct  From  this  MS.  narrative  the  iolluw- 
iug  abridgment  is  made 

After  some  of  those  complimentary  speeches 
on  the  part  el  Nap<»leoD.  which  can  be  easily 
supplied.  Sismondi  expressed  his  regret  that  the 
'truly  liberal'  Constitution  promulgated  by  the 
Emperor  had  been  received  with  so  much  grudg- 
ing and  senseless  clamour.  '  But,'  replied  Na- 
poleon, *  1  hope  the  opposition  will  diminish, 
and  my  decree  concerning  the  municipalities 
and  the  electoral  colleges  will  mend  matters. 
.\s  yet.  the  French  are  not  lipe  for  those  ideas. 
They  dispute  my  right  of  dissolving  the  Cham* 
bers;  but  if  I  drive  out  all  the  members  at  the 
bayonet's  point,  they  wilt  think  such  a  r.oap 
d'^liil  Unt  as  it  should  be.'  M  regret  deeply,' 
replied  Sismondi,  'that  they  are  not  aware  now 
mnch  your  Majesty  has  changed.' 

Hiving  listened  to  some  further  remarks  from 
Sismondi.  Napoleon  took  up  the  discourse  a^ain. 
and  explained  that,  according  to  his  beliet,  he 
had  nevi^r  departed  from  the  sound  principles 
of  ilieKrvolution,  ahhuugh  he  admitted  that  ho 
had  coinbtncd  tlwm  ip  oihcrgroal  projects  more 
peculiarly  his  own.  'But.'  said  he,  *in  all  prac- 
tical principles,  I  have  adhered  to  the  Revolu- 
tion:—the  impartial  administration  nf  justice- 
equal  contribution  to  the  public  burthens— the 
total  deftruction  of  all  ancient  monopi>lic3  of 
employment,  place,  dignity.  These  are  benefits 
dcrive'd  from  the  Revolution,  and  the  demolition 
of  old  institutions,  which  the  peasantry  continue 
to  enioy.  Therel'ore  1  am  popular  amongst  them; 
but  the  French,  when  principles  are  concerned, 
rush  into  eveiy  extreme.  Its  juqent  cela  avee 
la  fitrta  Frmeesc :  its  sonl  decants,  mupi;anneus. 
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Englishmen  are  much  more  sober:  their  ideas 
ii(M)n  all  such  subjects  are  more  matured,  aud 
they  are,  almost  all.  sound  Ihiukers.  I  saw 
many  of  them  iu  Elba:  many  were  awkward, 
they  had  a  maunaiite  lournurf,  and  did  out 
know  how  to  undergo  their  presentation  to  me: 
but  when  they  opened,  I  found  that  under  ihi^ 
nidged  bark  their  ideas  were  just,  moderate, 
and  profouud.' 

IVaiioleon  made  inquiries  ofSisroondi  respect- 
in;;  many  English,  and  most  particularly  con- 
cerning Lady  Holland,  whom  he  already  re- 
garded with  much  aHection,  but  had  never 
seen.  Sismondi  talked  abundantly  to  him  upon 
the  state  o(  this  country,  and  particularly  con- 
cerning the  dilBcullies  under  which  he  con- 
ceived we  laboured.  France  then  was  again 
discussed;  and,  upon  this  resamplion  of  the 
discussion  of  the  French  oaiional  character, 
?iapoleoB  took  the  favourable  side:— 'C'trsf  ce- 
pendanl  uite  beile  nation,  la  Fran^aise.  noble, 
tenaiblet  g^nireuae,  toujourt  pn-le  a  enlrepren- 
dre  ce  qu'U  y  a  de  grand  et  de  beau.'  What 
follows  is  amusingly  characteristic Que  peat- 
it  y  aooir  de  plut  beau,  par  exemple,  que  man 
retour  d  prisent?  EM  bien,  je  n'y  ai  ancun 
merite,  ottcun,  que  d'avoir  devine  la  naliop.' 
lie  ascribed  his  restoration  far  less  to  the  anny, 
than,  to  the  spirit  prevailing  amongst  the  pca- 
santry:''On  my  landing  I  marched  fifty  lea- 
gues without  meeting  a  soldier,  but  the  pea- 
sants came  out  to  meet  me.  and  followed  me 
singing,  with  iheir  wives  aiid  children.  They 
had  composed  political  songs,  iu  which  they 
abused  Ine  Senate,  whom  tliey  accused  of 
(reason.  When  I  came  near  Digne,  the  inha- 
bitants compelled  the  municipality  to  present 
themselves.  They  were  not  well  disposed  to- 
wards me,  bn(  outwardly  they  behaved  de- 
cently. Indeed,  1  was  absolute  master  at  Oigne. 
1  could  have  hung  them  by  hundreds  had  1 
chosen.  They  urged  me  to'stop  in  the  town, 
but  1  wished  to  posh  forward,  fur  I  had  no 
time  to  lose.  There  is  a  hill  above  Di^e 
which  I  aKendcd.  followed  by  the  whole  po- 
pulaliuu.  .^t  my  bivouac  1  was  met  by  people 
of  every  station  from  high  to  low,  aud  yet  1 
had  not  a  soldier.' 

Napoleon  gave  an  interesting  account  of  his 
views  in  composing  the  electoral  colleges  ac- 
cording to  his  new  Constitution.  He  said  that 
he  thought  electoral  colleges  containing  members 
chosen  for  life,  would  introduce  a  very  useful 
mixture  of  aristocracy.  Sismondi  replies,  that, 
iu  bis  opinion,  aristocracy  is  a  necessar>'  ele- 
ment for  the  preservation  of  liberty:  and  that 
it  is  as  necessary  that  all  the  elements  of  per- 
manence should  be  represented  in  the  legis- 
lation, as  the  transitory  interests  of  the  passing 
day;  a  maxim  too  oltcn  forf;ottea  by  the  ad* 
vocates  of  reform  -  aud,  at  this  present  mo- 
ment, almost  as  unpopular  with  Conservatives 
as  wiih  Radicals  'Government,'  continaed  the 
Emperor,  'is  a  species  of  navigation.  Two 
elements  mnst  concar  in  navigation'  -  Napoleon 
himself  could  not  foresee  that  a  third  might 
be  called  in  lo  derange  his  simile— *uid  two 
abo  are  required  to  direct  the  vessel  of  the 
stale.  In  the  same  manner,  there  is  no  possi- 
bility of  govcmnieut  in  a  pure  demoeiaey,  ex- 


cept by  combining  it  with  aristocracy:  one  ia 
opposed  to  the  other,  and  you  direct  the  ves- 
sel by  contrary  impulses.  (Oji  n'a  ie  meat 
iiucune  posxibUil^  de  direction  dam  la  dmo- 
cratie  pare:  mats  en  la  comltm^ul  avee  fari- 
.tlocratie,  on  oppose  Cune  a  t'aulre.  et  on  diri^ 
le  raisseau  par  les  paanions  eontrairet.)'  vis- 
mondi  a^ed  with  .Napoleon:—*!  wholly  admit,' 
said  be,  '  the  necessity  of  this  aristocratic  ele- 
ment. I  consider  hereditary  nobility  as  es- 
tirely  conformable  to  'he  natWral  sentiments  of 
mankind.  Nobility  is  a  property  which  be- 
comes the  more  precious  in  profwriioo  to  the 
growth  of  oatiomu  liberty,  aud  in  proportiM 
as  the  glory  of  families  is  connected  with  na- 
tional glory;  bat  ouder  the  circumstances  in 
which  your  Majesty  is  placed,  1  think  the  rs- 
tablishment  of  such  an  order  is  very  dilGcriL 
I  do  not  exactly  understand  how  your  Chamber 
of  Peers  can  acquire  (hat  respect  which  is 
needed.  Your  Majesty  had  previously  adopted 
the  system  of  amalgamating  tbe  old  nobdiiy 
and  tne  new — a  plan  in  which  year  Majesry 
aocceeded,  hut  which  cannot,  I  now  think,  h 
resumed.  The  ancienne  noblexge  are  now  de* 
cidedly  your  Majeslv's  enemy;  I  do  not  Re- 
lieve that  your  .Majesty  can  at  present  call 
them,  back  into  yonr  plan  of  government:  I  da 
not  think  that  you  ought  to  do  so ;  and  1 
equally  do  not  understand  how  a  new  n<AiIity 
can  m'aintain  itself  in  oppositioD  to  the  aacieil 
nobili^.' 

'  I  admit,'  replied  Xapoleon,  '  fliat  at  preseat 
it  is  quite  iinpossible  to  fuse  the  two  elemcnH 
together.'— *  Then,'  said  Sismondi,  *1  could  have 
wished  that  your  Majesty  had  snbstitnted  u 
elective  for  an  hereditary  aristocracy.'  'And 
bow  would  yoD  have  managed  that  M.  de  Sis- 
mondi?'  replied  the  Emperor.  *  Why  I  wobU 
have  lelt  to  your  Majesty  the  right  of  creatinj 
now  peerages,  but  1  would  have  given  tbe 
Chamber  the  right  of  replacii^;  the  membenkr 
election  when  varancies  shonid  arise.'  *  0.  Mt' 
said  Napoleon,  *such  a  plan  would  be  qniK 
impracticable :  we  most  ^ve  time.  At  first  the 
peers  will  be  in  au  uncomfovteble  posittoa: 
(hey  will  have  to  encounter  great  opposition, 
but  in  the  course  of  time  people  will  ^et  asri 
to  them.  The  old  nobility  will  rf-eiiler  ihf 
Chamber,  and,  at  last,  the  union  of  the  old  ui 
new  nobility  will  apjtear  to  be  tbe  natural  connr 
of  things.' 

Thns  did  Napoleon  calculate  upon  a  foturity 
which  was  never  granted  to  him.  All  these 
speculations  ended  as  tbev  beg  n-tn  wwd^: 
vet  this  is  a  case  in  whico  words  are  thiii£<- 
It  is  very  instructive  to  consider  this  diicit*- 
sion  between  the  head  of  an  empire  declar- 
ing his  practical  opinions,  and  a  man  of  let- 
ters, giving  utterance  to  theories  which  ww* 
the  result  of  deep  and  prolonged  study  of  the 
vicissitudes  of  nations,  at  a  time  when  be 
thonght  his  abstract  opinions  might  be  pot  into 
practice:  and  statesman  and  student  equally 
coinciding  in  the  result,  that  a  form  of  govern- 
ment depending  upon  an  unchecked  democn^. 
or  upon  an  American  representation  fnunded 
upon  an  unchecked  democracy  —  for  both  is 
fact  are  the  same-  never  could  stand. 

The  dtscoarse  then  tttrnod  opon  Italy.  ^** 
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{>oleon  declared  lUat  (he  Italians  were  'unbrace 
veuftle,—il  y  a  de  Petoffe  la  pour  une  nation. 
1  did  much  for  them.  1  gave  them  a  oitlitarv 
spirit,  which  they  had  not,  and  a  national  feel- 
iug.  Slatters  went  well  with  them  then,  but 
now  they  are  bien  malheurew.' 

Sismondi  answered  very  caotioualy,  for  to 
these  senlunents  he  coald  not  respond.  He 
cousidered,  as  we  have  seen,  and  most  truly, 
that  the  comblnatiOD  of  Italy  into  one  utate 
would  have  been,  it  practicable,  destructive  of 
every  iostitntiou  and  every  character  by  which 
Italy  is  rendered  Italy,  and  from  whence  her 
vorih  is  derived.  Vonr  Italian  liberal,  your 
philosophic  resuscitator  of,  Ua  Giovine  Italia,' 
IS  the  worst  betrayer  of  his  country's  interest 
and  fdoiy.  Sismondi,  of  course,  acknowledged 
f bat  rfapoleon  had  made  good  soldiers  of  the 
Italians;  buf  he  candidly  disclosed  the  fact  that 
Tuscany  was  not  particularly  disposed  to  be  again 
revolutionised,  and  Napoleon  turned  oiF  the 
discourse.  He  then  conversed  upon  the  affairs 
of  Switzerland,  and  argued  that  the  mass  of 
Ihc  population  would  most  gladly  re-accept  the 
act  of  mediation,  '  Et  je  ferais  une  revolution 
en  Suisse  avec  cet  acte,  comme  je  C  at  fait  en 
France.'  It  ma^  be  easily  imagined  that  to 
snch  a  declaration  Sinmondi  made  na  reply. 
The  conversation  glanced  aside  to  literature. 
Napoleon  declared  that  he  had  no  partiality 
Inwards  J.  J.  Rousseau,  lie  thought  him  full 
of  pretension,  and  that  he  bad  un  style  con- 
utimment  tendu.  Sismondi  replied  thatChateaa- 
briand  might  bo  criticised  nearly  to  the  same 
cllect— that  his  style  was  brilliant,  but  without 
(ruth.  'Yes,'  obser^'ed  Napoleon,  'he  is  always 
aiming  at  effect;  but  the  reader  feels  that  he 
i:i  only  busied  about  his  phrases,  and  that  there 
b  iin  maturity  of  thought  beneath  the  surface.' 

After  more  literary  talk,  Napoleon  wonnd  up 
bis  discourse  with  another  eulogium  of  the 
I'ltmdi  nation.  Hnch  of  this  carious  discourse 
was  intended  for  effect.  Confidences  made  by 
a  Sovereign  to  a  man  of  letters,  who  is  always 
supposed  to  hold  his  note-book  in  his  hand, 
are  lilte  all  'asides,'  spoken  in  the  full  expec- 
tation that  they  will  not  oe  lost  upon  the  audience. 

The  opening  of  the  Conliuent  threw  Sis- 
mondi into  the  best  English  society.  As  a 
natural  consequence,  he  also  became  connected 
vith  English  literature^  and  he  wrote  the  article 
'Political  Economy'  for  Brewster's  Edinburgh 
Eacylopffidia,— a  sketch  which  he  expanded 
into  his  '  Xouveaux  Principes  d'Economie  Po- 
litique,' which  we  shall  notice  hereafter:  and 
on  which  we  here  only  observe,  that  during 
(be  composition  of  his  'Histoire  des  Francis,' 
and,  indeed,  till  the  end  of  his  life,  he  was 
always  employed  upon  political  economy  (at 
least  according  to  nis  v.crsion  of  the  word), 
as  a  perpetual  commentary  upon  history. 

Years  of  great  domestic  comfort  —  for  Sis- 
mondi was  nowfawpily  married^— ensued.  The 
proceeds  of  his  literary  works,  though  never 
anple,  wcm  snfScienl^  with  the  addition  of  his 

*  M.  tfe  StSMondl  married  Hiss  Allen,  nUter  to 
tbe  late  Mr.  AUcr,  or  Creiullly,  M.  P.  fer  Pem- 
brolieshire,  and  to  tbe  aecsnd  wife  of  Sir  Jaiaea 
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small  property,  to  supply  his  limited  wants, 
thoagh  not  his  ungmdging,  unstinted,  unbound-, 
cd  charity,  llis  residence  continued  at  Geneva : 
frequent  visi(s  to  his  podere  at  Pescia,  and  to 
his  friends  In  England,  diversified  the  even 
tenor  of  his  life,  affording  sufficient  excitement 
to  enable  him  to  return  with  great  vigonr  to 
his  books,  though  not  so  much  as  to  break  off 
the  habit  of  labour. 

In  1333  he  had  a  remarkable  opportunity  of 
bringing  his  opinions  into  practice,  and  of 
sbowiog  the  agreement,  not  always  exemplified, 
between  the  opinions  promntgalcd  from  tho 
study,  and  those  practised  in  the  actual  struggle 
of  life.  This  was  in  relation  to  the  diplomatic 
note  addressed  by  France  to  the  Helvetic  Diet, 
on  the  subject  of  the  adventorer,  Loois  Napoleon, 
the  hero  of  patriots  uid  of  swindlers,  in  whom 
the  reckless,  the  ridiculous,  and  the  shabby 
have  been  so  singularly  combined;  and  whose 
history  will  have  hereauer  to  bo  collected  ft-om 
the  cabinets  of  statesmen,  tbe  bureaux  of  the 
journalist,  and  the  obscure  crannies  of  Angel 
Court  and  (he  Stock  Exchange.  Sismondi  con- 
sidered that  Geneva  was  impcrativclv  bound  to 
comply  with  the  requisidons  made  by  the 
French  government.  'Iliis  view  of  tbe  qnestion 
was  entirely  against  the  feeling  of  the  mulltlnde. 
Without  being  in  the  least  uraid  of  the  mob, 
he  nevertheless  wisely  desired  to  avoid  colli- 
sion with  popular  feeling,  and  before  he  engag- 
ed in  open  debate  in  the  Council,  he  wrote 
privately  to  the  members,  informing  them  that 
every  principle  of  public  and  internadonal  law, 
as  well  as  every  historical  precedent,  was  iu 
favour  of  the  French  demand.  Reason  is  im- 
potent against  the  passions  of  democracy.  It 
IS  little  10  the  credit  of  Geneva  that  attempts 
were  made  to  intimidate  liim  by  a  chariear}/  of 

Eowder  and  shot,  ond^  with  threats  that  hiii 
owe  should  be  bnmed  down.  Sismondi's  ar- 
gument was  simple  and  concise.  -  Daring  more 
than  two  centuries  mutual  treaties  have  existed 
between  France  and  Geneva,  by  which  Geneva 
is  bound  not  to  bestow  her  municipal  freedom 
upon  persons  banishod  from,  or  adversaries  of 
France;  and  the  simple  question  now  is,  whe- 
ther a  treaty  of  alliance  declared  to  be  perpe- 
tual, ought  not  to  continue  until  it  is  formally 
annulled,- Without  doubt,  on  the  part  of  the 
Geuevese,  there  was  the  pett^  feeling  of  cor- 

E>rate  pride  agunst  'giving  in,'  even  to  (he 
wfal  claima  of  year  betters;  bat  Sismondi 
-very  properly  observed,  that  when  one  of  the 
parties  to  a  perpetual  treaty  merely  requires 
the  execution  of  it  from  the  other,  there  is 
neither  weakness  nor  humiliation  in  fulfilling 
the  equitable  demand.  In  the  conclusion  ofhis 
argument,  he  urged  that  Louis  Napoleon,  by 
attempting  a  revolution  at  Strasburgn,  had  de- 
clared himself  to  be  a  Frenchman  and  a  claim- 
ant of  the  throne  of  France,  pretensions 
wholly  irreconcileable  with  the  condition  of  a 
Swiss  citixen,  and  that  Switserland  could  not 
recosnise  him  as  one  of  her  children.  Ilany 
people  cried  oat,  that  this  conduct  indicated 
timidity  on  the  part  of  Sismondi,  but  in  fact, 
from  the  position  in  whieh  he  was  placed,  it 
was  consistent  boldness :  he  endangered  his  per^ 
sonal  safety,  and  alienated  many  of  bis  friends. 
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who  never  forgave  htm,  accusing  him  of  for< 
saking  his  early  priaciples,  wheu  to  fact  it  was 
they  who  had  forsaken  their  once  common 
principles  by  goin^  so  far  beyond  him,  that 
their  relative  positions  were  onl^  changed  in 
consequence  of  his  remaining  behind. 

Age  was  now  stealing  upon  1^1.  de  SismonJi, 
but  witbont  any  abatement  whatever  of  his 
mental  faculties,  whilst  his  career  proceeded  in 
unbroken  prosperitv.  Between  1833  and  1842 
he  continued  worfung  upon  his  'History  of 
France:'  and  he  also  brought  out  his  'Elvdes 
mr  i'Bconomie  PubU^ue,'  of  which  more 
hereafter  by  degrees,  however,  a  painful 
disease  began  to  undermine  his  constitution. 
NVithoot  despondencY,  he  accepted  the  certain 
foreboding  that  the  allotted  number  of  his  days 
would  soon  he  told.  Accompanied  by  great 
pain,  he  bore  the  trial  with  ihe  utmost  patience 
and  resignation,  never  desist  in'  from  those  la- 
boars  which  constituted  the  pleasure  as  well 
as  the  employment  of  his  life,  until  at  length 
political  events  destroyed  his  tranquillity  or  mind. 
Thwt  his  anxieties  for  the  welfare  of  his  dis- 
tracted coantry  actually  caused  his  death,  may 
be  perhaps  doubttnl;  yet  those  who  loved  him 
best,  and  are  best  acquainted  with  him,  fully 
believe  that  those  mental  troubles  accelerated 
the  catastrophe.— Political  revolutions  occasioned 
the  misfortunes  of  his  early  age,  and  equally 
embittered  the  closing  period  of  his  existence. 

We  must  here  pause  in  the  biography  of 
Sismondi,  and  turn  for  awhile  to  the  nistorv  of 
bis  country.  Of  the  many  important  things 
which  at  tnis  busy  period  are  left  untouched 
and  ontold  by  the  public  press,  one  is  the  pre- 
sent political  state  of  the  Eidgenossenschafl  of 
Switzerland.  We  are  very  much  accustomed 
to  value  the  importance  of  political  events  solely 
with  relation  to  the  magnitude  of  the  Powers 
with  which  they  are  connected,  quite  forgetting 
that  a  spark  in  a  corner  may  set  6re  to  the 
most  magnificent  edifice.  Takti  a  more  homely 
comparison;  the  slightest  trespass  on  either  side 
of  a  hedge  may  raise  up  a  quarrel  between  two 
litigious  neighbonrs,  and  involve  the  whole 
parish  in  the  fiercest  discord.  Such  indeed  is 
the  present  state  of  Switzerland.  Convolsed 
and  shattered  in  every  member  of  the  Confede- 
ration, she  seems  prepared  to  invite  the  attacks 
of  her  mighty  neighbours,  should  the  present 
tottering  equilibrium  of  the  European  common- 
wealth he  destroyed.  It  is  probaoly  here,  that 
will  he  first  let  loose  the  dogs  of  war. 

Anterior  to  the  French  revotntion — an  event 
which  in  other  terms  must  be  designated  as  the 
fated  period  of  the  destractinn  of  the  great 
Fourth  Monarchy— the  Swiss  Confederacy  was 
composed  ofthirteen  independent  commonwealths, 
varying  in  every  form  of  policy  and  feeling 
In  some,  as  Berne,  a  close  and  loAy  aristocracy: 
others  mixed:  some,  like  the  three  Waldstatteti, 
absolute  democracy.  Yet,  as  in  every  other 
republic  which  existed  in  WesternChrisleiidom, 
the  constitutional  principles  of  their  old-fashioned 
republicanism  were  entirely  different  from  those 
to  which  the  RevolatioQ  ^ve  birth.  A  repub- 
lic, however  constituted,  or  br  wliatever  name 
it  may  have  been  called,  or  wnatever  principles 
it  may  have  professed  in  a  nascent  state,  was 


nothing  but  an  absolute  (often  a  cmefly  aln». 

lute)  monarchy  put  in  conimissioD.  AU'repab- 
lics  were  practically  governed  upon  the  pho-  | 
ciples  of  despotism  and  intolerance.  As  nuA 
loyalty,  if  we  may  use  the  term,  was  doe  la  { 
the  body,  however  numerous,  which  exerciW 
the  powers  of  government,  as  to  a  crowned  tai 
anointed  sovereign,  and  exacted  as  rigoroasiT 
by  axe  and  scaffold,  gallows  and  halter.  None 
ot  the  republics  recognised  an^  of  those  abftract 
principles  which  are  now  considered  as  essential 
elements  of  a  free  community.  Uberly  of  tit 
^ress  meant  nothing  more  than  liberty  of  prnl. 
ing  wbal  was  agreeable  to  the  ruling  power. 
Their  High  Mightinesses  of  Holland  and  West 
Friezlaiid  would  allow  you  to  vitaperale  btab 
XIV.  to  your  heart's  content,  but  awordagaiut 
their  wisdom  would  consign  you  to  the  lowest 
pnmp-for-your-life  cell  in  the''Rasp-house. 
berty  of  conscience  meant  nothing  beyond  i 
mere  toleration  of  existing  dissidents,  bnt  with- 
out any  permbsiDo  to  promul^te  new  modes 
of  religious  opinion.  Liberty  itself,  meant  its- 
thing  more  than  the  liberty  which  the  nlias 
body  possessed  of  acting  withoat  constrami  «r 
control.  Visconti  or  Slorza  could  not  have  raM 
Milan  with  a  more  iron  despotism  than  ms 
exercised  over  the  Italian  Bailiages  by  the  cow- 
herds of  the  Grisons,  and  Scbwvtz,  and  Cri. 
Compensation  was  indeed  found ;  out  it  was  is  ' 
the  social  institutions  of  the  people. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  follow  the  history  of 
Switzerland  dirough  the  French  revolution,  sad 
the  subsequent  changes  and  usurpations  wbkk 
placed  the  Confederacy  under  the  yoke  of  Na- 
poleon. Pursuant  to  the  guarantee  of  the  Coa* 
gross  of  Vienna,  a  new  pact  was  formed.  The 
old  cantons,  and  also  the  other  states,  bitbcrta 
allies  or  subjects,  but  now  admitted  as  som- 
eign  and  independent  members  of  the  Confed^ 
racy,  reconstituted  themselves;  some  upoBlbeif 
ancient  foundations,  or  as  near  thereto  as  tber 
thought  fit.  Berne  and  Basle  replaced  a  portio* 
of  their  ancient  aristocracy;  others  took  amon 
popular  form.  By  the  same  treaty,  the  perpe- 
tual neutrality  of'^  Switzerland  was  goaratfeei 
So  Tax,  therefore,  as  the  allied  powers  ven 
concerned,  Switzerland,  still  possessing  so  mack 
that  is  good,  still  so  Interesting,  in  spite  of  al 
the  sins  and  faults  of  the  people,  was  secured 
in  the  enjoyment  of  independence,  peace  ui 
tranquillity.  A  further  consequence,  howerer,  , 
resulted,  beyond  the  mere  restoration  of  ibe 
ancient  confederacy :  they  became  asseotiig 
parties  to  a  new  European  compact.  If  we  are 
to  constrne  internatjonal  treaties  by  those  go- 
neral  rules  of  law  which  have  been  inmevor- 
ially  held  to  apply  equally  to  public  aad  pn- 
vate  transactions,  this  treaty  imposed  upon  the 
SwUs  Confederation  the  obligalion  of  adbefing 
to  the  forms  of  government  established  wbea 
the  treaty  was  concluded :  for  the  plain  reasoa, 
that  if  any  change  was  made,  the  conditioai»  i 
posed  as  the  motive  of  the  concession  was  ri*- 
lated.  In  exchange  for  the  protection  given  ta 
them  by  the  allied  powers,  the  Swiss  did  en- 
tirely surrender  that  attribute  of  sovereign^ 
which  enables  a  nation  to  chaage  its  Am  •[ 

SOTemment.  Thb  was  felt,  aeknowledRed.  «  : 
y  some  deplored :  and  we  veil  reci»llect  beu^  | 
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ing  a  member  of  the  Coaacit  of  the  theu  newly 
constituied  caiiloa  of  the  Pays  de  Vaud  lameot 
tba(»  by  this  act,  Switzerland  was  placed  in  a 
state  of  perpetual  pupillage.  But  they  accepted 
the  guarantee  of  their  own  free  will :  and  had 
it  not  been  for  this  stipulation,  it  is  mostprob- 
able  that  the  kev  of  Italy  would  have  been 
partitioned  and  hlotlcd  out  from  the  rank  of 
nations,  and  extinguished  with  as  much  non- 
ckatance  as  any  of  the  smaller  powers  who  sus- 
taiued  the  process  of  medialization. 

The  events  of  the  Three  tilorloua  Days  lighted 
the  train,  which  very  soon,  as  in  Belgium^ 
caased  a  correspondiog  explosion  in  Switzer* 
land.  Up  to  this  period,  whatever  had  been 
the  differences  of  politics  or  of  religion  in  the 
different  cantons,  the  majority  of  the  people 
were  still  influenced  by  uniform  and  consistent 
principles  —  respect  for  the  laws;  —  orthodnxy, 
according  to  Ibeir  several  standards  of  belief; 
above  all,  the  most  thorough  veneration  for  the 
laws  aod  institutions  of  their  forefathers.  'Stare 
super  vias  antiquas,'  was  the  motto  of  the  whole 
Confederation;  but  in  the  meanwhile,  the  pu* 
pits  of  Fellenberg  and  Peslalozzi  had  been  grow> 
la^  into  men,  and  the  result  was  the  entire 
triumph  in  several  cantons  of  Radicalism,  so 
called  by  name  ~  for  England  has  incurred  the 
miserable  responsibility  of  transporting  the  very 
word,  name,  and  hing  amongst  that  once  faith- 
ful  people — all  the 'cantons  have  sustained  more 
or  less  of  the  infection :  nor  bas  any  reaction 
taken  place,  except  at  the  bidding  of  religious 
iaitb'.  In  Zurich,  the  peasants,  headed  by  their 
pastors,  expelled  the  conncil  who  had  iosnlted 
Christianity  by  placing  Strauss  in  the  professor's 
chair.  Lucerne  has  also  sustained  a  counter- 
revolution, thf  Romanists,  for  analogous  reasons, 
having  equally  destroyed  the  ascendancy  of  the 
advocates  of  infidelity. 

We  must  now  return  to  Geneva,  and  to  (hose 
transaciioQS  in  which  Stsmondi  was  more  par- 
ticularly involved.  Anterior  to  the  Reformation, 
Geneva,  originally  a  part  of  the  Burgundian 
kingdooi,  was  a, free  city  of  the  Empire.  A 
legal  supremacy  was  claimed  over  it  by  the 
Count  of  Savoy,  as  well  as  by  the  Bishop:  but 
except  as  t&  certain  pdints  of  jurisdiclion,  the 
Genevese  were  practically  free  from  Bishop  and 
Empire;  and  the  oddly  dimidiated  heraldic  hear- 
ing, one  half  of  the  black  eagle,  and  the  one 
key,  the  arms  of  the  city,  which  you  see  upon 
their  coins  and  public  buildings,  may  be  taken 
as  a  species  of  symbol  of  the  divided  and  im- 
perfect uitbority  of  its  civil  aod  ecclesiastical 
superiors.  In  more  recent  periods,  that  is  lo 
say  after  the  RelorraalioD,  ttic  coustitntion  of 
Geneva  was  fixed  upon  a  qnalified  democratic 
basis  — the  magistrates  and  councils,  who  exer- 
cised and  fully  asserted  the  powers  of  soverei^nlv. 
beine  chosen  in  the  general  assembly  ol  the 
people:  bat  the  most  marked  feature  in  the 
constitutioD  of  Geneva  was  its  exclusively 'Pro- 
testant spirit.'  Geneva  was  proud  in  the  title 
of  being  the  'Rome  of  Calvinism;'  andso  strong 
was  this  Popish  spirit  at  Geneva,  that  even  in 
the  constitution  of  1796,  established  under  the 
full  inOuence  of  the  French  Revolution,  and 
the  'philosophic  ideas'  of  our  present  age,  all 
religious  worship  excepting  that  of  the  Cat vinisis 


wa«  forbidden ;  no  dissident,  not  even  a  Lutheran, 
could  be  a  citizen  of  Geneva,  or  possess  the 
slightest  political  franchise  or  power.  Indeed, 
all  dissent  from  an  established  religion  was  as 
strictly  forbidden  by  the  'principles  of  the  Re- 
formation '  as  by  the  Romish  Church,  and  con- 
formity enlorced  by  the  same  unchristian  means. 
True  it  is  that  this  absence  of  toleration  was, 
in  the  eighteenth  century,  rather  the  result  of 
a  general  mode  of  thought  than  of  any  zeal  for 
orthodoxy,  yet  it  displayed  their  practical  ad- 
herence to  the  principles  of  their  ancestors. 
Geneva  fully  participated  in  what  we  have  termed 
the  absolute  principle  of  the  ancient  European 
republics.  In  her  religious  reformation  she  nad, 
however,  taken  in  a  large  share  of  the  demo- 
cratic elements  so  fully  developed  amongst  the 
Huguenots,  and  she  sustained  many  stormy  re- 
volutions, whicb,  placing  and  displacing  parties, 
lef^,  however,  the  main  form  of  government 
undisturbed.  "The  form  of  government  was  strictly 
municipal :  a  great  Council,  which  had  the  ini- 
tiative of  the  laws;  a  lesser  Council,  possessing 
the  functions  of  administration ;  and  four  Syn- 
dics, were  the  chiefs  of  the  state.  The  inhaoi- 
tants  were  divided  into  four  different  classes: 
the  citizens  or  burgesses  alone  enjoyed  the 
franchise;  and  the  three  other  classes,  called 
'natives,'  'inhabitants,'  and  'subjects,'  -were 
.  entirely  deprived  of  all  political  rights,  and  en- 
joyed even  their  civil  rights  with  various  limi- 
.  tatioiis. 

Geneva  was  annexed  to  the  French  Empire 
during  sixteen  years  1798—1813.  In  December, 
1813,  upon  the  approach  of  the  Austrian  troops, 
the  Genevese  tooK  arms.  Such  of  the  members 
of  the  old  magistracy  as  were  yet  living  formed 
themselves  into  a  provisional  government,  which 
was  recognised  by  the  allies;  and  a  new  con- 
stitution was  framed  by  these  representatives, 
if  they  may  so  bo  called,  of  the  ancient  aris- 
tocracy. Some  few,  however,  o(  tbe  citizens 
considered  the  measure  too  precipitate.  At  the 
bead  of  these  was  Sismondi :  one  of  his  active 
coa^ulors  was  DumonI,  the  well  known  editor 
of  Beniham.  They  petitioned  for  delay;  but 
the  constitution  was  put  lo  the  vote.  Every 
citizen  above  the  age  of  twenty-five  being  sum- 
moned to  give  his  suffrage,  the  constitution  was 
accepted  by  an  enormous  majority,  2444  having 
voted  for  the  proposition,  and  only  334  against 
what  we  must  term  the  government  party.  Sis- 
mondi became  an  active  member  of  the  new 
council:  though  unused  to  public  speaking,  ex- 
cept in  bis  occasional  capacity  of  lecturer,  he 
succeeded  well.  His  abounding  flow  of  ideas 
supplied  the  place  of  practice;  but  he  found 
himself  constantly  in  opposition,  either  e.\pressed 
or  implied.  Thoroughly  dissatisfied  with  the 
aspect  of  domestic  affairs,  he  did  not  participate 
in  the  general  exultation.  The  political  existence 
even  of  Geneva  was  still  very  problematical. 
Lord  Castlereagh,  as  it  was  understood,  inclined 
to  surrender  the  Pays  Genevois  (city  and  can- 
Ion)  lo  its  ancient  dynasty,  the  King  of  Sardi- 
nia—a  measure  which  is  now  becoming  popular 
in  some  parts  of  Switzerland.  Genoa  was  ceded 
iostead.  and  thus  the  fall  of  Geneva  was  avert- 
ed: hut  hy  this  transaction,  though  a  fore^n 
concern,  wmondi  was  nearly  as  much  grieved 
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as  if  it  had  related  to  his  own  coantry.  In 
the  end,  the  Savoyard  cantons  ofFaucigny  and 
Chablais,  containing  18,000  Romanists,  were 
given  to  Geneva,  and  the  Republic  was  admitted 
as  a  member  of  the  new  '  liochlublicfae  Etdge- 
nosscnschaft.' 

Sismondi  felt  little  satisfaction  at  this  increase 
of  territory,  much  less  did  he  approve  of  the 
union  of  the  Republic  with  the  Helvetic  Con- 
federacy: probably  anguring  the  evils  which 
would  ensue.  Whilst  in  the  council  he  usually 
worked  with  Dumont,  Pictet,  and  a  few  others 
of  bis  friends; — and  considerable  ameliorations 
were  introduced,  not  at  all  upon  theory,  as 
might  have  been  expected  from  the  names  we 
have  mentioned,  but  very  plain  and  simple  prao 
tical  measures,  a  few  absurd  prison  discipline 
vagaries  excepted:  <fuiet  good  sense  and  an 
honest  and  wise  intention  guided  them;  there- 
forms  proceeding  by  degrees,  and  a  state  of 
things  established  which  really  left  little  to  he 
desired.  Some  theoretical  grievances  were  com- 
plained of,  such  as  the  want  of  a  French  jury 
— the  most  wonderful  union  of  absurdity  and 
injastice  which  the  wit  of  man  ever  devised; 
— bnt,  in  truth,  the  government  was  perfectly 
well  adapted  to  Ihe  wants  of  the  people,  and 
was  free  without  being  licentious. 

Geneva  at  first  vigorously  resisted  the  Radical 
movement  of  1830 :  bnt  the  goverament  continued 
to  lose  ground.  Geneva  and  the  rural  districts 
formed  one  community,  and  complaints  were 
made  that,  as  the  city  contained  half  the  popu- 
lation, it  reduced  the  other  portions  lo  com- 
parative insignificance.  But  the  council  exercised 
the  powers  of  government  with  great  impartia- 
lity, and  particularly  in  its  government  of  (he 
ceded  districts,  between  which  and  the  Protes- 
tant population  of  Geneva  there  existed  a  strong 
antipathy.  Radicalism,  however,  flourished  more 
and  more.  It  became  first  a  prevailing  fashion, 
next  a  predominating  principle;  and  in  1841  an 
association  was  formed,  which,  from  the  day 
of  its  first  meeting,  obtained  the  name  of  the 
'Association  dn  3  Mars.'  War  was  begun  by 
the  usual  guerilla  of  pamphlets:  agitation,  in 
which  some  foreign  refusers  of  very  bad  cha- 
racter lent  an  efTicicnt  aid,  was  actively  pursued, 
and  produced  (I8th  October)  what  had  hitherto 
been  almost  unknown  in  Geneva,  a  large  po- 

f'ular  meeting.  In  this  assembly  the  Radicals 
oudly  censured  the  government,  and  demanded 
redress  of  grievances.  The  govfmraent  were 
now  terrified,  and  made  all  kinds  of  promises, 
including,  as  a  matter  of  course,  universal  suf- 
frage. But  this  concession  came  too  late  to 
satisfy  the  people;  and  when  the  council  met, 
on  the  22na  November,  theMaison  de  Ville  was 
beset  by  the  crowd,  threatening  death  and  de- 
struction. The  national  guard  was  called  out; 
the  larger  part  refused  to  answer  the  call;  and 
the  government  then  passed  a  resolution  for  a 
complete  revision  of  the  constitution,  for  which 
purpose  the  poople  were  called  upon  to  name 
a  constituent  assembly.  Of  this,  Sismondi  was 
a  member;  and  having  previously  addressed  an 
earnest  remonstrance  to  tho  association,  in  which 
he  most  strenoously  denied  the  necessity  of  the 
proposed  new  organization,  he  continued  to  offer 
ihc  firmest  resistance  to  the  advanre  ofthe  Re- 


volution. Increasing  illness,  pain  and  langoor,  pre* 
vented  his  taking  an  active  partintbemeeiiagt. 
but  in  the  '  Dhcours '  which  he  publtsbed,  ud 
which  may  be  considered  as  his  political  tests- 
ment,  he  reproached  the  innovators,  and  deplored 
the  bad  spirit  by  which  Geneva,  tancietme  €t- 
nise,  la  patrie  d  taquetle  $es  enfant  flaunt 
par  taut  4tt  nuvenirs,  would  be  wboHy  des- 
troyed.— 'The  newRepoblic,'  hesaid,  *Mmote 
belongs  to  the  Lake  of  Geneva  (ban  it  does  la 
the  Lake  of  Ontario:  it  is  a  RepuMic  consistiBg 
of  a  conglomeration  of  voters  withont  a  soil: 
and  all  you  will  do  will  be  to  make  an  OfpoiMl 
of  60,000  inhabitants,  to  become  the  prey  of 
some  one  of  our  neighbours  at  the  next  lyte- 
ciamento  of  Europe.  There  is  no  future  for  a 
people  who  have  no  past.  By  destroving  til 
the  ancient  institutions  which  rendered 'Geoen 
dear  to  her  children,  by  which  tbey  knew  krr 
to  be  Geneva,  yon  kill  all  onr  hopes.  In  itsrif. 
how  trivial  was  the  cnstom  of  the  eiothtdeit- 
traite,  ihe  evening  bell;  and  yet,  after  fbelaag 
cessation  of  the  usage  during  the  French  go- 
vernment, when  the  bell  sounded  again,  do 
Genevese  could  hear  its  tone  withont  beni; 
moved  to  tears.  These  tears  were  the  tokn 
of  that  love  of  their  country  which  had  nr 
vived  in  full  vitality  under  the  crushing  ii- 
fluence  of  slavery ;  of  that  nationality  wUdi 
yoke  of  the  stranger  could  not  destroy.  Ysv 
new  government  has  destroyed  all  yoaraadeat 
institutions.  Under  the  French  yoke,  hope  }n 
lived,  for  onr  ancient  fatherland  vet  lived  in 
our  hearts;  but  now  the  flame  itself  is exiiact: 
-~une  palrie  <fhier  n'a  point  de  tendewuiM.'~ 
All  these  exertions  were  fruitless:  each  day 
increased  the  trouble  of  his  spirit  as  wdl  u 
his  bodily  infirmities.  Those  friends  in  tke 
Constituent  Assembly  who  agreed  with  bin  a 
secret,  shrunk  from  asserting  their  opinions  is 

Eoblic,  either  yielding  tu  timidity,  orfroraaller 
opelessness  of  effecting  any  good;  andikennk 
had  been  urged  to  put  down  the  enemies  tf 
reform  by  personal  violence.  Soch  sentimm" 
as  those  which  actuated  Sismondi  »ere  whollj 
unintelligible  to  the  great  majorify  of  the  0»- 
sliluent  Assembly.    The  characters  which  pre- 
dominated in  the  Assembly  were  discouraging; 
impracticable.    It  mainly  consisted  of  half-tn* 
formed,  dull  men.  in  the  highest  degree  sell^ 
conceited,  and  excited  by  circnoistances  into 
dogged  and  factilions  enthusiasm.  Besides  wbith. 
a  large  and  influential  party,  particotariy  anoopt 
the  mercantile  classes,  were  and  are  beaitil* 
anxious  to  bring  about  anv  crisis  which  nigki 
unite  them  to  France.   What  is  the  worth  *f 
all  the  somenira  of  our  own  country,  when 
compared  to  an  open  market  for  oor  goods  aa^ 
manufactures?  Is  not  a  return  of  fifteen  dtt 
cent,  upon  your  capital  better  than  alt  the  clocMtt 
de  retraite  that  ever  rang?— Sismondi  resretl" 
the  loss  of  the  institntions  of  his  nadvccoontrr. 
yet  he  was  e([ually  distressed  at  Ihethoug)^.*'^ 
participating  m  any  feeling  of  angry  hostilii,^ 
towanis  his  fellow-citicens,  with  whom  it 
his  duty  to  live  hi  peace  and  good  will- 
bodily  snfTerings  increased;  but  they  nrged  hin' 
as  it  were,  to  labour  yet  more  intenwv  op<ni 
his  history.  —  *  God  be  thanked.'  said  be  io  > 
letter  to  a  friend,  *  I  can  yet  find  enlertiiniRent 
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in  my  work:  in  six  months  more,  I  shall  com- 
plete  the  task  of  my  l^e;  bnt  I  maM  do  it  now 
or  never:  if  I  lay  my  pen  down  hut  for  a  day, 
I  shall  never  be  ahle  to  resume  work  asaio.' 
And  he  was  forming  his  plans  for  the  *next' 
yetr,  one  tboosand  eight  hundred  and  forty- 
three— our  present  year,  like  his,  of  plans  and 
projects  for  the  '  next,'  which  we  fancy  we  see 
Delore  OS,  thoogh  really  shrouded  in  as  deep  a 
veil  as  the  consnmmation  of  all  thioxs— a  last 
visit  to  Peseta,  and  the  Val  di  Nievole:  in  the 
scorchins  sommer,  a  retreat  to  the  sweet  and 
tempered  atmosphere  of  Covigliano;  and  in  May, 
1844,  when  he  should  have  completed  his  se- 
T^nty-first  year,  his  return  to  his  home.  —  But 
Ae  disease  became  exacerbated;  his  stomach 
refbsed  all  noarishment,  and  on  the  25lti  Jane, 
1842,  he  died  in  the  sixty-ninth  year  of  his  age. 


Waving  for  the  present  any  comparison  of 
merits  between  him  and  his  contemporaries,  bnt 
taking  into  consideration  merely  the  extent  and 
completeness  of  his  productions,  Sismondt  has 
contributed  more  to  historical  literature  than 
>nr  other  writer  of  the  present  age.  In  the 
balk  of  his  works — not  composed  of  a  flimsy 
web  spread  over  a  large  surface,  but  of  sdlid 
and  welt  elaborated  matter — we  discover  the 
leadmg  characteristic  of  his  mind.  He  was  de- 
voted  to  historical  study  with  singleness  of  pur* 
pose:  historv  was  the  one  object,  to  which  he 
rendered  all  others  sabserxieot;  and  the  same 
sentiments  which  imparted  to  his  works  their 
merit  and  excellence,  enabled  him  to  bring  them 
to  an  end. 

The  6rst  eight  volumes  of  Sismondi's  Repuh* 
lies  were  long  since  noticed  in  the  Quarterly 
Review  (Vol.  vii..  Art.  lOJ.  Sismondi  had  many 
misgivings  in  the  course  of  the  composition  of 
Ibe  work.  In  writing  history,  von  are,  as  it 
were,  upon  a  lofty  eminence,  and  the  landscape 
beneath  you  most  unequally  illnminated:  one 
point,  perhaps  the  most  distant,  seen  clearly 
through  a  thin  lovely  mist;  other  portions  nearer 
to  yon,  nnite  conceali'd;  so  that  you  can  form 
no  complete  idea  of  the  cunntry.  By  and  by, 
ss  the  son  rises,  the  li^ht  increases— you  are 
able  to  map  the  whole.  In  Sismondi's  journals, 
and  in  his  correspondence  with  his  dear  mother, 
he  detailed  all  the  perplexities  and  pnzzles  as 
they  arose;  but  he  always  grappled  with  them 
cheerfully;  his  work  never  displeased  htm, 
(hough  it  often  rendered  him  very  desponding 
and  anxious.  The  following  extracts  will  be 
wad  with  great  interest,  not  merely  with  re- 
ference to  Sismondi*s  views  and  conflicts,  but 
also  from  their  cleverness. 

'7  Jntllet,  t804.  —  Jn  suln  tourmentA  d'ane  )d«e; 
c'cM  qa«  J'al  eonmene^  non  hliitnire  d*ltal)e  4eax 
tfidefl  tnp  tAr,  et  qne  poar  Irien  fUre  Je  ti^aarab 
du  I'oiirrir  qu'k  ripoqae  en  Je  avis  aetaellenenl, 
relte  de  la  gitmn  tie  la  liberty  coiitre  ftMMe 
BaitwrouMie.  1  cl  aeutemrnt  on  eamnieiice  A  voir 
KianriB  caracteres  !ie ileployer,  «t  l«)  ^vinements 
ont  tout  k  In  tola  one  Importannp  et  iin  degre 
d'itit^^t  qui  Mtioroiit  ie  lecteur.  Ct^pendatit,  Je  m 
NIa  nomprendre  un  plan  qui  ne  coimneiiceralt 
pas  par  I«  nahaance  de  ces  Republiquex,  H  lea 
prcMleni  expUita  de  Pise— un  plan  qui  i>e  uoiitreraU 


pas  la  d^organlsation  de  la  monarcMe  au  mlllen 
de  laquelle  eliea  s'^lerjirent.  II  ftiat,  Je  le  cralit, 
ratlacher  a  eelul  qaa  J'al  formi,  mala  U  fkMt  anasi 
tronver  moyea  de  Jeter  pins  dlatdr^t  sir  lea  pre- 
miers cbapltres  da  *«coa4  llvre.  J'al  1b  Uar  de 
BH»n  blatotre  avee  Madame  de  staei ;  elle  appronve 
trea'-bautement  mon  Introduction,  qui  Ini  parot  par- 
ftilte ;  a  peine  troava-l-elle  qoelqae  lighre  objection 
k  hire  it  deux  on  trola  phnwes.  EMe  lot  ensuite 
Is  premier  cbapltre,  mats  elle  en  fat  tout  a  fait 
meconleiite :  il  lul  pamt  n'^tre  qn'une  conpllatluit 
aeche,  sans  vie,  ot  tout  i  fialt  etrangire  a  man 
Mujet.  U'apria  mob  obmrvatlan,  je  me  d^ter- 
mtual  k  letrancher  toat  k  fait  ee  premier  chapUre 
et  le  salvaat,  et  fiilre  entrer  teat  ee  qa*U  eratleat 
d'intAreaaaBt  dans  un  rhapitre  prillBilBalre  de  con- 
Mld^tiens  phllMwphlqaes,  et  nan  dans  uneBarratlon 
d'^venemenii.  Il'apris  set  canselli  Je  traBMpexenil 
Runni  I'ordre  de!«  rbapltrea  de  ce  premier  llvre.' .  ,. 

't8  Julllet,  1S04.— Ce  Jour  a  prodalt  de  grande^i 
revolutiona  danx  I'bistolre  d'ltalle,  et  dea  revolu- 
tlsna  dont  les  resultatn  sont  fort  tristes.  J'al  iu 
ce  matin  it  mon  pere  et  i  ma  bonne  mire  Ion 
deux  ebapltree  que  j'avalii  ^rit  avee  tant  de  prine 
la  semaliie  paaade,  et  J'en  al  maUmdaie  si 
prodlgieusemoBC  ntotatent  que  J'ai  prfa  &  Ilnstant 
IH  rtelntlOB  de  les  rifalre.  Je  aula  deseendu  ti 
ma  cbambre  panr  me  mettre  k  I'oavmfe,  dAternlne 
11  tralter  s4|tarte«Bt  I'blstolrH  d«  PIse,  Rome  et 
Naples,  pendant  les  deux  slMes  obscnn  qui  m'ont 
coBstamment  embarrasses;  J'al  hM  mimt  le  dehdt 
de  Aon  premier  cbapltre,  d^bdt  qui  m'a  parn  d'un 
mellleur  ton  qne  tout  ce  que  J'avals  ieiii  encore. 
Mala  comme  J'allaia  entrer  en  matl&re,  Je  me  kuIh 
d^godtA  de  men  noavean  plan,  et  J'al  trouv^  que 
le  plas  aage  itait  de  comaneBcer  I&  oA  riatirdt 
eemmsnee — de  praloager  s^parammsnt  ebaewi  des 
chapMrea  de  mon  prenrter  Ihrre  pour  arrlvar  Jas- 
qa'i  FrddMe  Barberaaase— et  quant  h  ee  que  ne 
pourra  pas  y  eatrer,  de  retonraer  en  arrlire,  eamme 
on  ftUt  dana  tes  poemes  ^piques.  Cela  m'oblige 
par  consequent  k  retravalUer  saaa  exeeptlen  ab- 
aulument  toat  ee  qoe  J'al  tM.  Toat  cela  m'n 
donne  asaex  d'homeor.'  ■  .  . 

*30  Julllet,  1804.— J'al  laboard  p^nlbiement  ma 
Joamee,  m'elTor^nt  de  commencer  cette  blstoirede 
PrMeiic  Barberousse,  et  ne  r^usslssant  k  rien 
falre  de  Men ;  J'al  a  peine  arrlt  quatre  pages. .... 
Je  vondrals  no  paa  me  labwer  ddoaarager,  pulaquo 
Jo  dels  aavoir  par  espMence  que  ows  eemmenee- 
ments  sent  teujoora  ee  qne  J'ai  fait  de  plus  faible, 
et  que  Je  me  fbrttte  ea  m'avanfant.  Cependaitt 
dana  toat  ee  que  J'al  fait,  Je  n'ai  point  encute 
^crit  vfaifflent  I'bistolre,  et  Je  tremble  de  n'avalr 
point  le  talent  ti^cessaire  ponr  cela;  Je  snls  ex- 
cessivenient  nolr.' 

After  this  be  returned  to  his  first  plan. 

It  is  from  the  very  causes  which  give  so 
much  value  and  interest  to  the  history  of  Italv, 
that  the  dilBculties  of  treiUing  that  same  hu- 
tory  of  Italy  mainly  arise.  Ilow  are  we  to 
combine  into  a  harmonious  whole,  the  annals 
of  so  many  states,  independent,  and  yet  con- 
joined: some,  though  near  neighbours,  having 
hardly  any  intercourse  except  by  war  and  en- 
mity 'Others  distant,  but  onited  by  sympathy 
and  feeling?  St.  Marc  gave  tbo  matter  up, and 
composed  his  history  in  parallel  columns,  a 

Eroccss  which  soon  tired  hmi  nut  and  bmtiftht 
is  work  to  a  premature  end;  having  tired  bis 
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readers  much  sooner,  few,  if  any  of  whom, 
have  ever  arrived  at  the  conclnsioo  of  the 
fragment. 

Now  there  arc  two  modes  of  imparting  anity 
to  Italian  history,  cither  of  which  may  enable 
the  writer  to  present  a  connected  and  instruc- 
tive narrative. 

All  westeni  Christendom  during  the  middle 
ajes  was  deemed  one  Conunonwealih,  under 
Pope  and  Emperor.  Even  in  England,  jealous 
England,  we  allowed  the  Kaiser  a  shadow  of 
supremacy,  by  permilting  htm  to  appoint  or 
sanction  public  notaries:  but  forty  years  ago, 
if  our  reoollection  serves  us  righily,  the  style 
in  Scotland  of 'admilted  by  imperial  authority' 
was  yet  retained:  and  the  relations  of  the  se- 
veral states  to   the   Imperial   and  Pontifical 

fowers  would  give  a  sunicieolly  common  bond, 
his  is  the  one  mode. 

The  other  mode  is  the  scheme  adopted  by 
Sismondi,  of  considering  the  'rise,  progress, 
and  decline'  of  the  Italian  Republics  as  the 
motive  of  the  historian's  resoarcnes.  So  taken, 
Florence  assumes  in  Italy  the  commanding  po- 
sition which  Athens  had  in  Greece.  Proudly 
docs  she  liA  her  turret-crowned  head  and  grace- 
ful form  amidst  the  group:  and  the  history  of 
the  other  communities  winds  round  the  city  of 
the  lily.  So  far  as  to  design:  but  the  execution 
of  it  is  attended  with  far  less  difficulty  in 
Hellas  than  in  Hesperia  Employed  upon  the 
history  of  Greece,  we  have  to  make  the  most 
of  the  scanty  relics  which  have  been  preserved. 
But  in  the  history  of  Italy  we  have  to  contend 
with  the  embarrai  det  ncheues—to  make  our 
selection  amongst  the  abundance  with  which 
we  are  agreeably  overwhelmed. 

Thus  treated,  accordin.^  to  the  second  mode, 
the  history  of  Italy  becomes,  in  a  measure, 
the  counterpart  of  her  great  romantic  epic.  In 
apparent  contradiction  lo  the  precepts  of  unity, 
Sismondi  weaves  bis  complex  narrations  into 
one,  and  yet  without  perplexing  the  skein.  He 
shifb  the  scene  from  Oonoa  to  Naples,  from 
Venice  to  Klilan,  yet  ha  does  nut  distract  the 
fable.  Snch  as  the  adventures  of  Paladins  and 
Knights  in  Ariosto,  so  are  the  events  of  ^a^es 
in  Sismondi;  Ariosto  himself  does  not  exhibit 
more  skill  in  the  variety  without  cnnfusioa, 
which  characterizes  his  song,  than  Sismondi  in 
his  history.  Of  each  Stale,  so  much  is  told  as 
is  retjuired  for  the  great  historical  epic  of  the 
extinction  of  'liberty,'  and  no  more:  and,  ex- 
cept  so  far  as  relates  to  the  Papal  power^  no 
general  reader  needs  any  further  acquaintance 
with  the  history  of  Italy,  from  the  decline  of 
the  Roman  empire,  than  is  here  told.  Through- 
OQt  the  work,  there  is  great  art  veiled  ny 
simplicity  of  style.  In  the  drama,  the  test  of 
the  master  poet  consists  in  the  slight  touches 
of  passion  which  give  you  the  keynote  of  the 
characters,  enabling  you  to  anticipate  the  ac- 
tions they  will  perform.  Even  thus,  should  it 
be  the  endeavour  of  the  historian  to  delineate 
the  'shadows  cast  before:'  Ihe  events,  of  which 
the  consequences  are  faintly  anttcipaicd  by  the 
living  ganenUinn,  and  according  to  which  each 
man  shapes  his  hopes  and  fears:  whilst  in  a 
subsequent  age  they  are  seen  as  the  certain 
tokens  of  the  results  which  wore  fated  to  fol- 


low: as,  for  example,  that  the  debates  npoa  , 
the  Exclusion  Bill  produced,  of  necessity,  the 
Revolution.  People  who  have  blamed  Sisnondi  , 
as  unnecessarily  prolix  cannot  have  considcced 
the  crowd  of  details  presented  by  the  history  of 
Italy.  Itistbeseparticularswbichunpartpoiatud 
individuality  to  history.  His  task  required  e<)iul 
labourandj  udgment,  as  much  drudgery  as  ioagiBa- 
tion  as  much  aniiquarianism  as  philosophy.  Pilei 
and  pilesoffoUoswere  to  be  excerpted.  He  badiu 
select  not  only  from  masses  or  inferior  matter 
in  which  the  interesting'  bears  a  suall  propor- 
tion to  the  worthless,  but  from  chrooiciers  mi 
writers  stored  and  storied  with  curioas  ui 
valuable  information,  possessing  alnt  alt  tit 
charm  of  novelty,  never  before  having  bm 
made  accessible  to  the  general  reader. 

lu  a  literary  work,  as  in  abuildiug.  tbeputj 
and  portions  not  seen  are  amongst  the  aw>t 
important.  In  these  the  reader  is  enUrely  attke 
mercy  of  the  writer:  if  he  docs  ool  acibooesi- 
ly  you  cannot  help  yours^.  It  depends  m-  | 
tirel'y  upon  the  conscienlionsoess  of  the  coo-  , 
tractor  that  the  foondation  is   well  laid,  tbe 

files  driven  home,  the  stono  well  chojeD,tlK 
ricks  sound,  the  timber  well  sea^ooed.  All 
this,  and  more  a  great  deal,  it  is  the  bniMer 
only  whi  knows,  it  is  he  otily  who  cu  itlL 
We  shall  have  occasion  to  speik  agjia  of  tbe 
extraordinary  labour  bestowed  by  Sisaoidi 
upon  his  composition.  As  a  partial  eiem^i- 
fication,  the  following  passages  fr'un  his  cor- 
respondence will  be  very  interesting:  ikeckif- 
ter  itself  to  which  he  refers  is  nn  excelleni  a^e- 
cimRn  of  composition. 

'J'»i  elv  fort  trliite  pendant  ee  mnis,  ot  J«  I* 
HMia  enrare;  molns  peaU^tre  cepeniant  a^i««4'kii 
qoe  J'ai  uii  peu  repris  au  IrsvaU  d»  histMrt 
lUUienne.  J'al  acheve  le  Kflcond  cbapitre  4a 
cond  llvrfl.  et  Je  ae  met«  inm^illatMMaat  •  b 
recopier,  mals  dans  ee  livre-ei  il  fudra  bin  u 
molAH  deux  copies  pour  arriver  «a  pamstic;  >1 
e!(t  bien  plu  dirBcil*  qae  ■•  premier.  .... 

*Jfi  travallle  k  preMnt  ear  te  ehapitn  A'Amili: 
il  ne  paaterm  p»*  Oix-kma  poffM,  k  te  vtt  f 
crnin ;  eneere  fant-U  pear  le  Mn  arriver  la  4V 
Je  te  rerapliMe  plus  de  feneralit^  que  tn  taitt^ 
ct  cependant  pour  I'^erire  H  m'a  Talla  lire  Ut 
pugeft  In  4to.  de  Oiannone,  feuilleter  6A4>  pt|ti 
in  folio  dn  Recistl  4e.<i  etrlvaioa  d'lUlie,  tire  w 
diflsertatioa  sur  la  cfaronique  d'AnaU  d'envimM 
pane*  in  folia  k  deax  colonnes,  et  eofln 
dea  annates  de  Maraleri— a  Uu(  cela  J'ajMX*'*' 
les  dlmertatiou  de  Brendunaan  iwr  la  tepaWiqi* 
d'Aualll.' 

Here  is  exhibited  the  process  of  study  aM 
elaboration  by  which  real  historr  is  compoK^ 
When  a  book  is  to  be  *  got  up,*  a  more  coa- 
pendious  coarse  may  be  taken— <  I  am  goiax 
do  a  history  of  the  United  Sutes  of  the  Nether- 
lands: what  books  would  you  adoite  ne  <<' 
read  ? '  was  a  question  not  long  since  put  ' 
literary  lady  to  an  eminent  historical  writer. 
We  wish  we  had  been  by  to  hear  the  amwtf 
she  received. 

When  addressing  his  readers,  at  the  concla- 
sion  of  his  work,  he  describes  widi  liaffiii 
and  honest  boldaess  tbe  labour  be  had  be- 
stowed. 

*  1  have  never  apared  amy  p«1bs  !•  airivf  •> 
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Ibe  knoniedce  of  lb«  tratb.  I  kave  lired  In  Tu- 
cany,  (be  Atterland  uf  my  aneerton,  m  mnch  u 
in  Genera  er  In  Fnnee.  Nine  tines  bare  I  tra- 
Tcrwd  Italy  in  TarioBs  directions,  and  I  Lave 
vbfUd  alinoitt  every  plaee  wliicli  has  been  tbe 
scene  of  any  great  hlHtoricai  event>  I  pursued 
my  InvesliKations  in  almoxt  all  the  great  libraries 
of  Hat)-,  and  1  have  aearclied  many  municipal 
and  monaatic  archives.  Tlie  history  of  Italy  la 
Intimately  connected  with  that  of  Oormany;  and 
I  have  therefore  travelled  thrsesh  the  latter  ceun- 
to',  In  or^er  to  search  Its  biatorieat  nonomeots. 
lastly,  I  have  spared  no  expense  In  procuring  all 
books  wbieh  r«uld  throw  any  light  npon  (he  ages 
and  the  people  whom  I  have  endeaveured  to  de- 
mribe.  1  have  sought  to  enable  my  readers  to 
Jailge  conlinually  bolh  of  my  work,  and  of  the 
degree  of  credibility  which  ought  to  be  bestowed 
npon  the  fucts  which  I  narrate.  I  have,  therefore, 
mrfnlly  quoted  iny  authorities,  and  I  have  In- 
dicated, with  scrupulons  atleulioD,  tbe  page  of 
tbe  writer  to  whose  evidence  1  have  trusted.  Yet, 
when  many  nanieii  are  grouped  together,  it  nast 
not  be  supposed  that  the  Barrative  of  each,  taken 
dlsllnctly,  is  conformaUe  to  mine.  Each,  In  sach 
eases,  has  furnished  me  wRh  a  eirenmstance,  and, 
by  comparing  them  one  with  another,  all  tbe 
meral  hcts  may  be  found,  and  tbe  reader  may 
also  Judge  of  tbe  principles  upon  which  I  have 
delmnlned  on  the  narrative  which  i  have  chosen.' 
-Blitoire  det  Rep.  Ilatienne* — PotUcriptum. 

A  grand  array  of  quotations  is  but  a  most 
imperfect  test  ui  deligciice,  still  less  of  capa- 
city. It  ia  the  usnal  resource  of  every  Peter 
Pangloss,  LL.D.,  and  A.SS.;  nothing  is  more 
CKy,  as  every  one  who  knows  tne  tricks 
of  the  craft  can  fully  testify,  than  to  (ill  vour 
margins  with  a  cabalistic  array  of  abbreviations 
referrinz  to  books  which  you  never  have  opened. 
Kreo  when  the  originals  have  been  consulted, 
they  prove  nothing  more  than  that  (be  writer 
has' made  (he  same  kind  of  acquaintance  with 
his  au(horily  that  yuu  gain  by  your  look  at 
a  liierary  lion  in  the  squeeze  of  a  soirde  or  a 
conversazione;  whilst  a  misprint,  faithfully 
.(raosmiited  from  compiler  to  compiler,  not  un- 
frcqucnlly  reveals  the  secret  of  tne  appropria- 
lion  of  other  folk's  feathers,  so  ingeniously 
applied.  A\'e  have  verified  a  very  large  pro- 
portion of  Sismondi's  quotations,  and  we  can 
most  completely  bear  witness  to  the  perfect 
sincerity  of  intention  with  which  he  has  worked, 
and  to  his  accuracy.  Possibly,  there  may  be 
here  and  there  a  mistake  in  matters  of  mere 
antiquarianism.  He  has  not  always  seized  tlie 
exact  sense  of  the  chmnicle-Iiatin.  But  the 
very  examination  which  detects  his  errors,  con- 
vinces yoa  that  they  are  the  errors  of  a  truth- 
seeking  mind. 

Sismondi  goes  on  thus:— 'The  nnmber  of  ori- 
ginal historians  is  immense,  and  almost  all  have 
'Written  in  lanenages  not  my  own.  This  eir- 
enmstance ougnt  to  furnish  some  excuse  for  mo 
in  (he  judgment  of  those  who  blame  me  for 
neologism  and  incorrectness.'— Sismondi  here 
alludes  to  his  French  critics:  not  merely  to  the 
^npanlively  few  who  noticed  him  through 
tne  medium  of  the  press,  but  to  die  larger 
lanber,  to  whom  he  was  the  object  of  petty 
literary  detraction,  in  societies  and  coteries. 


Few  classes  have  done  more  injury  to  litera- 
ture than  the  empty  martinets  of  language. 
Those  who  think  correctly,  most  often  speak 
incorrectly:  an  nnaathorised  or  ungrammatical 
phrase  will  convey  your  meaning  with  a  degree 
of  logical  precision  which  would  be  destroyed 
by  the  interference  of  the  code  imposed  by  an 
Academy,  o  Whenever  the  era  arrives  in  which 
normal  rules  for  accuracy  of  style  or  language 
are  laid  down  and  obeyed,  then  literature  has 

Sassed  its  of  visoar,  and  is  declining  towards 
ecrepitnde.  All  these  truths  are  traths  which 
your  man  of  gratninar,  yonrman  of  dictionaries, 
never  can  be  made  to  understand.— Sismondi 
then  proceeds,  '  in  order  to  fulfil  the  task  which 
I  had  imposed  on  myself,  and  to  attain  that 
troth  which  I  had  pledged  myself  to  pre- 
sent to  the  public,  I  have  been  compelled 
to  live,  in  some  degree,  out  of  my  mother 
tongue.  During  twenty  years  of  my  life,  I 
have  worked  eight  hours  at  least  in  each  day, 
and  I  have  been  obliged  habitually  to  read  and 
think  in  Italian  or  in  Latin,  in  Spanish,  Greek, 
English,  Portuguese,  German,  and  Prnven^l. 
I  have  been  obliged  (o  pass  from  one  of  these 
languages  to  another,  without  always  bearing 
in  mind  the  form  in  which  the  thoiwht  was 
clothed— often  without  perceivrng  Aat  the  iorm 
itself  had  changed.' 

At  the  close  of  his  life,  Sismondi  declared 
with  truth  that  he  never  belonged  to  any  po- 
litical party,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term. 
'I  do  not  subscribe,'  said  he,  'to  any  confes- 
sion of  faith  in  politics  or  in  political  economy. 
I  do  not  know  any  principles  in  either  science 
which  appear  to  me  so  clear  or  so  indisputably 
demonstrated  that  they  should  not  be  submit- 
ted to  a  new  examination :  none  from  which 
experience  may  not  teach  us  to  draw  new  cbn- 
ctusions.'-  Detached,  as  he  certainly  was,  from 
any  out  and  out  partizanship,  in  the  common 
sense  of  thft  word,  we  should,  nevertheless  say, 
that  he  was  a  decided  Whig  of  the  old  school, 
who,  like  so  many  other  of  his  great  and  gifted 
contemporaries,  was  carried  away  by  the  con- 
tagious enthusiasm  so  well  described  by  our 
Wordsworth:— 


'01  pleanant  exercise  of  hope  and  Joy! 
For  mighty  were  the  auxillars  M'bicb  then 

stood 

Upon  our  aide,  we  who  were  strong  In  love ! 
Bliss  was  it  in  that  dawn  to  be  alive. 
But  to  he  young  was  very  heaven!  O!  times. 
In  which  the  meagre,  stale,  forbidding  ways 
Uf  custom,  law,  and  statute,  toolc  at  once 
The  attraction  of  a  country  in  romance ! 
When  Reason  seemed  the  most  tu  atttiert  her 

rights, 

When  moat  intent  on  making  of  herself 
A  prime  enchantress — to  assist  the  worlt 
Which  then  was  going  furward  In  her  name! 
Not  favoured  spots  alone,  but  the  whole  earth. 
The  beauty  wore  of  promise,  that  which  sets 
(As  at  some  moment  might  not  be  nnfelt 

*  Swift,  a  master,  if  there  be  one,  of  pure 
English  style,  is  never  weary  of  expressing  bis 
scorn  for  what  he  calls  *acboolautBr*a  Engliali.' 
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Among  tbe  boweni  of  paradise  ItMlf) 
The  budding  rone  above  the  rose  full  blown. 
Wbat  temper  at  the  prospect  did  imI  awaJie 
To  liappiaMs  nutlioasttt  off 

In  produciog  the  6rst  froite  of  his  stuiUes, 
Stsmoodi  yielded  to  tbe  delusion  that  liberty, 
ill  (be  snnse  then  so  prevalent,  was  tbe  object 
aud  end  of  bumaa  socictv  :  strong,  however,  as 
his  prepossessions  may  fiave  been,  tbey  could 
not  in  any  degree  induce  him  to  sworve  from 
liistorical' truth,  la  his  capacity  of  Judge,  he 
opens  the  whole  case  as  it  M'as  presented  to 
ins  mind.  He  never  suppresses  any  one  fact 
wtiich  can  make  against  him:  he  never  ex- 
tenuates any  of  the  abuses  of  democratic  power, 
or  conceals  the  Tices,  the  faithlessness,  and 
the  tyranny  of  bis  favoorite  commDoities.  Above 
all,  be  never  falls  into  the  mistake  of  believii^ 
that  anv  one  political  theory  contains  within  it 
a  security  for  national  strength  or  prosperity: 
though,  when  he  wrote  bis  *  Italian  Rt;publics,' 
he  conceived  that  a  rcpnblican  form  orgovern- 
mcnt  was,  on  the  whole,  best  calculated  for 
ttie  development  of  the  elements  of  human 
welfare. 

Hence,  the  stroule  ynn  can  constantly  trace 
in  Sismondi'a  mind.  Whenever  we  follow  the 
history  ot  tbe  Italian  Republics*  we  constantly 
find  oar  sympathies  arrayed  against  our  reason : 
on  the  one  aide,  all  our  faculties  and  feelings 
of  imagination  and  intellect  revelling,  as  it 
were,  in  the  ricb  banquet :  on  tbe  other,  all 
our  sentiments  of  equity  and  justice.  We  know 
ve  are  loving  Circe,  but  we  cannot  wrest 
ourselves  from  her  embrace,  or  dispel  the  il- 
lusion of  her  charms.  Truly  luis  Sismondi  told 
his  story:  impartially  has  be  declared  the  re- 
sults of*  the  theory  of  government  as  founded 
upon  tbe  basis  of'^the  popular  will,  and  ani- 
mated by  the  most  erroneous  doctrine  that  re- 
sistance to  authority  always  is  a  §loriou$  pri- 
vilege, instead  of  being,  as  it  may  be  C^-  g.  in 
tbe  case  of  the  Revolution  of  16w  )  a  painful 
f/n/y— but  a  duty  of  most  rare  (iccurrence,  and 
from  which  we  ought  to  pray  to  be  exempted. 
Wilh  so  much  truth,  and  with  so  much  im- 
partiality has  he  performed  his  task,  thai,  ifall 
ihe  histories  of  nicdiieval  Ital^  had  perished, 
future  generations  would  in  Sismondi  s  pages 
find  the  fullest,  the  most  cogent,  the  most  trusty 
testimony  of  the  evils  which  the  tyranny  and 
licentiousness  of  democracy  bring  upon  mankind. 

Though  resulting  from  very  difl'crent  causes, 
the  time  is  now  approaching  when  a  revolution 
must  take  place  in  our  mode  of  considering 
(he  history  of  the  middle  ages,  analogous  to 
that  efiected  by  Niebuhr  in  Roman  history.  Far 
wider,  however,  in  extent,  far  more  important 
in  consequences,  this  revolution  will  not  be 
the  product  of  the  labours  of  one  man,  nor  the 
result  of  one  mind ;— our  age  will  not  complete 
the  change; — our  generation  will  not  witness 
its  consummation.  There  must  be  a  great  and 
mighty  conflict  of  opinions  to  accomplish  this 
end,  becanse  there  is  hardly  any  one  of  our  pre- 
sent popular  notions  and  traditions  with  res- 
pect to  the  formation  and  policy,  whether 
civil  or  ecclesiastical,  of  the  modem  European 
cemmuuitics,  which  must  not  be  greatly  mo- 


dified or  entirely  renounced  before  tbe  tmik 
can  be  received.  In  some  portions  oftberr^oo 
the  rank  weeds  most  be  plucked  up;  iu  others, 
the  tangled  forest  must  be  felled. 

As  in  all  reformaliotUj  there  will,  of  course, 
be  the  danger  of  subatitoting  new  errors  ia 
tbe  place  of  those  which  are  dissipated-  Then 
is  a  great  peril  attending  the  position  of  keV 
ing  that  you  are  in  possession  of  truth  which 
has  hitherto  been  forgotten  or  concealed.  Ym 
may  delude  yourself  into  the  belief  that  yoa 
are  employing  it  to  gain  the  victory  for  the 
good  cause,  whereas  it  is  your  own  triu^ik 
only  which  you  seek.  You  are  in  possc&sioa 
of  a  mighty  power,  and  all  power  is  a  teap- 
tation  to  abase.  When  once  converted  ialo  a 
theory,  tbe  very  .working  out  of  acortectpria- 
ciple  often  becomes  in  itself  a  source  t^wew 
systematic  delusion.  Hence  all  that  at  fnseal 
we  can  expect  or  desire  in  history  are  partiil 
developmeuta  of  truth:  each  inquirer  elactdattng 
some  one  passage  in  tbe  progress  of  society, 
exhibiting  some  one  series  of  portraits  in  their 
real  likene-ss,  destroying  some  one  favoorite  or  n- 
mantic  vuion  or  dream;— above  all,  dragging  dowi 
from  their  niches  some  one  or  more  of  the  idiib 
which  have  won  the  £Use  woribi  p  of  ilie  muttitiije. 

In  prqurlng  tbe  way  for  toe  beginning  tt 
this  revolution,  Sismondi  ynll  hereafter  k 
found  to  have  bad  a  very  gr^  share. 

Before  him,  there  was  no  historian  who  U 
not,  over  and  above  the  constant  and  alU|er 
vading  desire  of  ministering  to  national  vaoilv, 
consider  the  annals  of  France  as  forauog  aa 
unbroken  series. ,  They  assumed  that  a 
dom  of  France  had  existed  from  the  age  of 
St.  Remy:  nor  was  there  one  wriier  who  did 
not,  more  or  less,  colour  all  transactions  «l 
past  ages  with  the  opinions  and  feelings  of  Ui 
own.  Rlezeray  bows  and  smirks  before  Q«- 
vis,  just  as  he  would  before  Louis  XIV.,  ia 
his  All-bottomed  wig  and  kabit  galotmi,  N^lf 
ascribes  to  rough,  tough,  old,  shaggy  Charfe- 
magne  all  the  potUique  which  he  was  witliis 
to  find  in  Frederic  the  Great,  tbe  philosopher 
Joseph,  or  the  amiable  Catherine.         i  i 

According  to  Uie  monkish  tradition,  ^  ort-  : 
ginal  armorial  bearings  of  the  Franks  were  : 
lilies  but  toads.    Tuads  Or  lilies,  they  «fR 
alike  to  be  the  subject  of  panegyric.  Tricokir 
and  Eagle  craved  aud  exact«id  the  same 
serviency.    Eqoal  sycophancy  was  deaaadcd 
by  tbe  grande  nation  and  hy  the  orani  Mo-^ 
narque.   All  this  cringing  to  'public  optaioa' 
Sismondi  heartily  despised.    He  was  strcogib- 
ened  in  his  contempt  because  he  fell  the  lr« 
respect  and  honour  which  the  French  deserved. 
— <La  nation  Franfaiso,'  he  obser^'es,  'e$tK- 
sez  grande  et  assez  glorieiisc  pour  ue  pas  de- 
voir Atn  cmbarrassee  de  sc  souvenir  de  ses 
revers  et  de  ses  fautes.'  Had  Sismondi  mercK 
stopped  at  this  point— had  bo  only  emaocipalea 
himself  hy  castiiic  off  the  traditional  ddereace 
paid  to  national  vanity— sock  independence  of  < 
mind  would  alone  have  constitatcd  a  new  era  j 
in  the  composition  of  French  history.    Bat  ho  i 
did  much  more:  he  saw  that,  in  order  tosbo*  ' 
the  real  development— or,  let  us  correct  ow- 
selves,  and  say  the  real  formation— of  the  French  ; 
monaraiy,  it  was  necessu7  to  divide  Freaca  ' 
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history  into  distin  eras,  eacli  of  which  pos- 
sesses  a  safficientl^  distinct  character  to  render 
it  an  historical  epic.  Such  a  separation  into 
periods  mast,  of  coarse,  be  artificial,  and,  like 
artificial  systems  in  natoral  history,  occasionally 
be  somewhat  arbitrary:  bat,  at  the  same  time, 
the  historian  has,  in  this  respect,  the  advantage 
flrer  the  naturalist,  that  his  artificial  divisions 
always  partake,  as  it  were,  of  a  natural  or- 
der. Treat  your  matter  as  yoa  will ,  time 
most  always  he  an  element  in  the  hishtrical 
scheme;  and  each  division  can  be  defined  by 
chronology  with  a  snfBcient  certainty  to  pre- 
vent any  nwterial  error,  or  lead  to  any  con- 
fusion in  the  lessons  which  yoa  read.  Bnt  in 
the  early  divisions  of  the  work,  he  imposed 
opoQ  hunself  the  taw  of  considering  each  period 
u  severed,  so  to  speak,  from  the  rest,— 'Je  ne 
pais  pr^tendre  k  savorr  d'aatre  partie.  de  This- 
toiie  des  Fran^ais  que  celle  que  j'ai  ^crtte,  et 
iDon  jugeoient  demeure  suspendn  sur  tonte  cette 
s^rie  dc  faits  qui  commence  la  oil  je  me  suis 
arr^^.  Cette  too  incomplete  de  moo  snjet  a 
pa  m'entralDer  dans  plusieurs  faules,  mais  la 
metbode  contrAire  avait,  je  eroia,  ponr  r^anltat 
de  plus  grands  d^fhots  encore.'  The  mithode 
emtraire  was  the  one  he  had  adopted  in  his 
Italian  histoi^,  and  by  which  he  gave  it  so 
much  dramatic  interest.  His  new  plan  rendered 
bis  composition  more  dry  and  chronicle-wise: 
bnl,  as  the  work  advanced,  he  gradually  got 
oDt  of  it,  and  forgot  his  theory. 

1.  Tbe  Merovingians.— The  invasion  of  GanI 
noKh  of  the  Loire  by  a  comparatively  small 
body  of  the  Salic  Franks,  niliog  by  right  of 
cAtumest:  dm  Roman  institutions  not  entirely 
displaced  or  snhverted  within  the  region  of  thetr 
conijnest,  and  left  to  flourish  or  decline  in  the 
portions  not  submitted  to  Ihcir  aulboriiy.  Sis- 
Mnndi  was  tbe  first  writer  in  the  French  lan- 
guage who  applied  the  researches  of  Savigny 
to  French  history.  Ue  displays  also  a  great 
degree  of  sonm)  criticism  in  .  the  examination 
nf  the  early  evidences  npon  which  the  history 
is  grounded. 

It.  The  Carlovingians.— The  organization  of 
Ibe  empire  begins :  a  central  government  super- 
indocea  npon  commnoities,  distinct,  tboagh  sub- 
ject to  one  erown,  each,  nevertheless,  retaining 
s  Muidenble  deg  roc  of  individuality,  either 
sronnded  apon  political  independence  or  upon 
i>aiioiial  feeling.  Dnring  this  period  a  great 
and  increasing  influence  is  gained  by  the  clergy 
as  a  member  of  tbe  state :  their  hitherto  strong 
moral  inflaence  being  now  strengthened  by  the 
additional  constitational  aatbority  which  they 
obtained. 

,111.  The  early  Capotians. —  During  this  pe- 
riod Sisffiondi  cotisidera  the  Empire  of  the '  Reges 
Francomm— for  lot  it  be  recollected  thero  was 
BO  Mch  thing  yet  as  a  Kiaq  of  Prance  —  as  a 
species  of  confederation  of  sovereign  states. 
Held  together  merely  by  their  feudal  relation 
to  their  common  superior.  Whether  the  view 
^'bich  he  has  taken  of 'feudality'  and  the  t«u- 
dal  system  be  correct,  opens  Questions  which 
cannot  be  here  discussed.  Aostractcd  from 
theoretical  developmeols,  the  facts  are  very 
clearly  and  accurately  told. 
K  more  emphatic  demonstration  that  this  era 


constHates  the  turning  point  of  French  history 
is,  however  needed.  Uenceforvrard  the  histo- 
rical studait  ought  to  keep  in  his  mind  a  pa- 
rallel between  France  under  die  Capetians,  and 
the  Carlovingian  empire  after  the  extinction  of 
tbe  Carlovingian  dynasty.  Both  portions  of  the 
great  inheritance  of  Charlemagne  originally  con- 
sisted of  the  same  elements;  but  ultimately  dieir 
constitutional  history  takes  totally  an  opposite 
course.  In  the  Empire  the  several  members 
gradually  detach  themselves  from  the  supreme 
authority.  Wise  and  vigorous  sovereigns  were 
clad  in  the  robe  of  Charlemagne,  and  wore  his 
arched  crown.  Hohenstauflen  and  Habsburg 
are  enthroned  as  the  representatives  of  die  Caes- 
ars. But  each  successive  'jtfeArrr  dn  Reich$' 
sees,  in  mockery  of  his  prond  title,  the  bonn- 
daries  contract,  and  the  power  of  the  sceptre 
diminish,  till  at  last  every  member  of  the  Em- 
pire becumes  possessed  of  absolute  sovereignty. 

Now,  contrast  the  Empire  with  France.  Here 
we  have  feudatories,  as  they  are  called,  but  as 
powerful  as  their  chief— Bntany  and  Normandy, 
Provence  and  Bui^ndy,  Flanders  and  Aqaitaine 
—  often  bearding  th4  sovereign,  rarely  rwdeiw 
ing  obedience  in  more  than  name.  Bnf  the 
royal  authority  steadily  expands:  duchies  and 
counties,  and  viscounties  and  baronies,  become 
appanages  and  provinces;  their  brightness  wanes 
away,  they  lose  more  and  more  their  indepen- 
dence, and  become  more  and  more  subject  to 
the  crown.  At  last,  every  vestige  of  distinct 
existence  is  gone,  and  the- whole  is  subjected 
to  one  head,  who,  whether  King,  Consul,  or 
Emperor,  docs  govern  them  practically  with  an 
authority  which,  though  far  be  it  from  us  to  call  it 
despotic,  virtually  places  every  individual  of  the 
nation,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  in  the  position 
of  feeling  that  the  supreme  power  is  omnipresent, 
penetrating  the  inmost  recesses  of  human  society. 

IV.  From  the  accession  of  St.  Loois  to  the 
death  of  Charies  le  Bel,  1226-1328.  forms  a  pe- 
riod which  Sismondi  considers  as  the  era  of  the 
law.  when  legal  fictions,  diligently  inculcated 
by  the  jurist  in  his  study,  became  embodied  in 
the  policy  of  the  Stale,  and  placed  every  right 
and  fnndilse  at  the  mercy  or  the  Tribunal.  As 
far  as  we  recollect,  Sismondi  is  the  first  amongst 
modem  historians  who  has  sufficiently  felt  the 
power  of  legal  traditions  in  silently  producing 
greater  chains  than  any  l^islatorc  ever  thooght 
or  dared  Following  in  his  footsteps,  his  prin- 
ciples conld  he  carried  fo  a  wider  extent ;  further 
examinations  will  establish  the  fact,  that  what 
is  called  the  feudal  s;^(em,  in  the  shape  arcord- 
in^  to  which  we  familiarly  and  traditionally  re- 
ceive it,  was  nothing  more  than  the  practical 
exposition  of  the  theories  of  the  jurists.  In  the 
same  manner  as  the  grammanans  have  coerced 
every  Greek  and  Hebrew  verb  into  a  paradigm 
which  never  existed,  so  have  the  jorists  every- 
where coerced  the  national  institutions  into  tfte 
shape  which  the  platform  (to  use  the  Elizabethan 
expression)  assumed  in  their  own  minds.  Thus, 
for  example,  having  assumed  as  a  principle,  nuUe 
terre  sans  Seif/neur,  the  easyprocess  oftbrowing 
the  burthen  of  proof  upon  the  allodial  tenant, 
gradually  converted  all  allodial  properly  into 
feuds,  'lliose  who  wish  to  appreciate  the  vigor- 
ous grasp  of  Siamondi's  mind  should  dwell  npon 
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this  fourth  part.  —  Clearly  and  soberly,  without 
[lassion  or  enthusiasm,  he  delineates  the  con- 
scientious eipity  by  which  St.  Loais  planned 
to  quell  the  turbulence  of  the  baronage,  neither 
trcocbiDg  upon  their  lawful  rights,  nor  gaining 
any  increase,  of  his  own  power  at  their  expense. 
St.  Lonis  dreaded  the  corse  of  removing  his 
oeighboar's  landmarks:  he  wished  to  subject 
the  violence  of  the  age  to  the  dominion  of  the 
law.  Despotism  he  abhorred,  and  yet  he  wished 
to  possess  absolute  power,  in  order  that  he 
might  suppress  private  wars  and  judicial  com- 
bats, the  last  of  which,  in  conformity  to  the 
decisions  of  the  Church,  he  truly  considered 
as  tempting  Providence.  Hitherto  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  law  had  been,  to  the  greatest 
extent,  in  Uie  bands  ofihoclemr:  nuttus  eleri- 
cut  vui  eauMdiaa'  might  haveoeen the hononr 
oi  Ae  deify— it  also  had  become  their  shame. 
St.  Loais  ulled  into  existence  a  new  class  or 
order  of  legists;  most  of  them  raised  from  the 
lower,  sometimes  the  lowest  ranks  of  society, 
forming  what,  in  the  conventional  phraspofonr 
day,  is  termed  the  'aristocracy  of  talent.'  Let 
OS  here  remark,  that,  whether  throush  the  me- 
dium of  ecclesiastical  institutions,  or  snbsequently 
of  the  law,  the  infloence  of  intellect  in  toe  so- 
called  dark  ages  —  darit,  becanse  we  shut  onr 
eyes  when  we  tnra  our  faces  to  Ihem  —  was 
comparatively  much  greater  tluw  at  the  present 
day.  Bat  this  new  aristocracy  became  far  more 
powerful  than  that  of  birth :  the  spear  yielded 
to  the  grey-goose  quill,  the  nulled  baron  suc- 
cumbed before  the  decrepit  judge,  muflled  in 
his  ermine. 

V.  From  (he  accession  of  Philip  de  Valois 
to  the  death  of  Charles  VI.,  1328-1422.  The 
great  question  of  snccession  which  had  arisen 
could  not  be  solved  by  law :  and,  as  osnal,  the 
Gordian  knot  was  cot  by  the  sword.  In  (his 
em  of  snffe^ings  and  crimes,  the  interest  of  Sis- 
moadi'a  narrative  arises  far  more  from  the  maItU 
(udinons  activity  of  (he  details,  than  from  any 
sympathy  heexcitesforeither  of  the  parties.  It  is 
ban!  to  say  on  which  side  there  was  least  faith 
least  virtue,  or  moat  insincerity,  falsity,and  crtielty. 
Sismondt's  historical  biographies  of  Jean  Saos 
Peur,  Dnke  of  Borgnndy,  and  his  antagonist 
the  unfortunate  Dnke  of  Orleans,  are  true  to 
the  life;  the  little  tonchea  of  political  reflection 
iiiter^rsed,  are  full  of  good  sense,  without 
any  parade  of  pbiloaophy.  ^ 

VI.  From  the  accession  of  Charies  VII.  to 
the  death  of  Louis  Xll.,  1422-1615.  This  pe- 
riod inctades  the  events  so  fortunate  for  France, 
and  still  more  for  England,  which  prevented  the 
union  of  the  two  kingdoms  under  one  crown. 
The  wars  of  this  period,  at  the  same  time  that 
iher  checked  the  development  of  the  French 
nation,  in  (he  opinion  of  Sismondi  rather  tended 
to  promote  its  ultimate  maturity.  Under  Loais 
XI.  the  science  of  politics,  in  the  modern  sense 
of  (he  term,  originated.  The  modem  statesman 
is  (mly  the  production  of  the  soil  of  France, 
thon^Eh  matured  in  Italy.  From  its  origin,  state- 
craft de6ed  all  moral  obligation;  and  transactions, 
^vhicb  are  perhaps  now  more  decently  veiled, 
^^ere  then  i^only  exhibited  to  the  world.  As 
soon  '88  the  French  had  recovered  their  strength, 
thay  became  impatient  (o  exercise  that  strength 


at  the  expense  of  their  neighboors.  Itiibcrto 
the  warlike  spirit  of  the  French  beloaged  t« 
individuals— for  we  will  not  in  the  kut  allow 
that  there  was  anything  really  heroic  in  the 
marauding  crusades-  now  it  became  infased  ia 
the  nation  colIeettveK:  hence  the  invanoa  •( 
Italy  under  Charies  Vlll.  Yet,  the  scieace  of 
government,  so  lar  as  relates  to  the  weHue  af 
the  community,  began  to  be  anderstood;  ui 
Loais  Xll.  not  only  endeavoured  to  obtain, 
deserved,  the  title  of  the  Father  of  bis  ptvpk. 

VII.  Reign  of  Francis  l.~In  this  reign  aiv 
mondi,  withstanding  the  temptation  of  aeekiag 
applause  by  setting  his  history  to  popnlar  taaei 
01  love  and  'chivalry,'  melodious  strains  of 
airs  and  canzoiiettes,  and  flourishes  of  kettlf- 
drums  and  trumpels,  most  fully  acts  up  to  ha 
principle  of  rigid  tmpartialily.  This  age  of  tna- 
sition  was  the  period  of  the  sadden  developaot 
of  principles  which  had  long  been  germiaatiag 
beneath  the  ground.  An  ample  harvest  sonah 
over  the  soil;  but  the  good  com  is  so  taickl* 
mixed  with  tares  and  darnel,  (hat  no  one  fteU 
produces  a  crop  which  can  be  said  to  be  besMj 
or  sound.  To  this  age,  poisoned  by  preliprf 
and  immorality,  belongs  a  state  of  society  somI- 
taneously  refined  and  corrupted.  With  refpcc 
to  the  personal  ehanietw  of  Francis  L,  Sismai 
considers  that  the  traditional  glory  by  vbitt 
he  is  surronnded  is  scarcely  warranted  bv  hit 
merits :  selfishness  and  self-gratificatioa  preitNM- 
nated.  Bigotry,  and  an  undefined  appieheaaaa 
of  change,  led  Francis  to  rage  against  the  In- 
formers, but  without  the  slightest  zeal  for  it- 
ligion,  which  never  restrained  him  from  ur 
sin  or  crime.  So  far  as  his  own  taste  wMcot- 
cemed,  his  love  of  literature  was  eonfiaed  t« 
romances  of  chivalry.  Taking  a  false  staadaH 
of  morality,  from  books  d^rihing  InstitatiNi 
which  never  had  existed,  the  constant  cndeavM 
of  Francis  1.  was  to  display  hlmseir  as  an  Am- 
dls;  cimtent  with  the  applause  of  the  womUm 
coterie  by  whom  he  was  snrroonded,  bntatieil^ 
disr^rdmg  the  welfare  of  his  subjects  and  ks 
duty  as  a  sovereign  Yet,  as  is  so  often  iht 
case,  personal  gifts  did  much  to  excite  tka 
affection  which  character  did  not  dcaerre  - 
for  men,  women,  and  children  are  all  niri 
by  the  eye.  In  bis  earlier  years  (he  peofk 
were  delighted  with  his  noble  aspect.  Ilisius- 
ners  were  pleasant,  his  conversation  fasciaalia^ 
He  truly  poasessea 

 eet  keureuT  don  de  Wnre 

Qui  mievs  que  la  vertu  tait  rigner  sur  fes  cmm 
Bat  whilst  the  people  at  large,  who  had  derim 
least  good  from  his  goverrment,  deplored  kit 
loss  with  rather  more  sincerity  than  is 
felt  by  the  mourners  of  kings,  those  who  k*d 
most  enjoyed  his  personal  fnendship  werf  is 
delight  at  (he  prospect  of  the  accession  of  ike 
new  sovereim.— Diane  de  Poitiers  is  as  |3iv  u 
a  lark;  the  Due  de  Guise,  slowly  creepuK  » 
the  door  of  the  death  -  bed  chamber  viA  ■ 
dolefnl  face,  trilb  and  ungs  as  be  trips  awifi 
'  il  s'en  va  -  le  galant!* 

VIII.  Francis  II.,  Charies  IX.,  1»«-15» 
—In  this  period  the  wars  of  religion  (alasltk 
sad  contradiction  in  terms)  principally  occify  i 
(he  historian.  ,  ^ 

Perhaps  no  portion  orSismondi'snartadveisloM 
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with  greater  livelineia,  nor,  on  Ae  whole,  Ukenu 
the  prodsction  of  a  staanch  Geneva  Protestanr, 
with  ID  ore  impartiaUt/.  He  fully  shows,  and 
more  clearly  (haa  an^  other  writer,  the  re- 
pablican  tcitdeacy  which  the  Calvinistic  'R^ 
forme'  had  assomed,  readering  it  incompatible 
not  inerelv  with  the  safety,  but  with  the  exis- 
tence of  tne  monarchy.  The  characters  also 
are  akillbn^  developed,  and  the  causes  of  the 
ptonen  of  dw  Reformers  Ineidly  showo:  their 
sm^WBett  oi  principle  well  contrasted  with  the 
Taeillations  or  their  opponents. 

IX.  France  under  the  Bourbons.— Sismondi 
himself  considered  that  his  reign  of  Henri 
Qoatre  was  one  of  the  best  portions  of  his 
worL;  and  one  of  its  great  recommendations, 
is  the  novelty  which  it  receives  from  its  truth. 
With  every  respect  for  the  traditions  of  a  great 
people,  we  are  really  almost  sick  of  his  ■  Pa- 
nacne  6clatant.'  And,  for  the  6rst  time  in 
French  history,  Sismondi  gives  ns  n  true  por- 
trait of  the  sage  greybeard  fooled  and  gulled 
by  la  beUe  Gabrietle,  not  idealized  as  in  the 
Tkidtre  de  VmtdeeilleM,  but  in  the  nnsophisti- 
cated  colours  of  reality.  It  is  an  ugly  likeness, 
Daiated,  as  Oliver  Cromwell  said  he  wished  to 
De,  with  all  the  blotches  and  scars  and  rough- 
nesses of  the  original. 

X.  — Under  Louis  XIH.  and  the  Regency,  Sis- 
mondi rapidly  traces  tbo  progress  of  centrali- 
sation. All  the  remoaots  of  (he  independence 
aoeieatly  possessed  bv  the  several  constituent 
sates  and  members  of  the  realm  were  rapid  iy 
disa))pearing.  The  sovereign  was  ruled  by  fa- 
vonrites,  and  the  game  of  statesmen  carried  on 
with  more  and  more  intensity.  In  this  portion 
Sismondi  shows  great  biographical  talent.  At 
no  era  of  French  history  was  personal  influence 
more  powerful;  and  Ihe  march  of  events  ap- 
pears subordinate  in  importance  to  Ihe  actions 
and  characters  of  individuals.  History  at  this 
period  is  most  strictly  a  drama,  and  tne  court 
IS  the  stage  apon  which  it  is'  acted. 

XI.  — ^As  the  history  advanced,  Sismondi  felt 
the  neces^ty  of  condensing  his  materials:  With 
the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  he  begins  in  fact  a 
new  work,  rejecting  much  of  what  he  wonld 
have  inserted,  had  he  continued  upon  the  plan 
of  bis  former  volumes— confining  himself  more 
strictly  to  the  political  history  of  the  country, 
and  not  treating  upon  the  moral  history  of  (he 
ti^le.  No  living  creature  could  naturally  en- 
tertain less  predilection  for  Louis  XIV.  than 
Sismondi;  but  the  same  filing  of  the  strict 
respoasiUe  impartiality  attached  to  the  high 
fanction  of  an  historian  has  enabled  him  to  in- 
vest the  character  of  that  very  extraordinary 
man  with  a  degree  of  dignity  far  superior  to 
any  which  be  obtains  from  his  encopiiasts. 
LfHtis  XIV.  is  far  greater  than  bis  flatterers 
show  him;  but  it  is  a  species  of  greatness  dif- 
fering wholly  from  theirs.  Sismondi  extenitates 
none  of  his  faolts:  the  Wterciless  persecution 
of  the  liogoenots  is  detailed  with  fearful 
truth:  the  vices  of  the  monarch  are  neither 
slurred  over,  nor  brightened  np  and  var- 
nished for  the  admiration  of  posterity.  The 
redeeming  merit  of  Louis  XIV<  consisted  in  his 
endeavoor  entirely  to  perform  his  duty  as  a 
king.   He  never  put  off  the  monarch.  Most 


ooqaestiooably  his  jad^neot  was  often  mided; 
vet,  when  not  swayed  by  passion,  orcormpted 
by  vice,  or  influenced  by  the  pervading  errors 
of  his  age,  he  truly  advanced  in  a  straight- 
forward path.  His  pride  was  tempered  by  in- 
ternal timidity;  and  in  his  love  of  splendour 
an  inherent  leeling  of  dignity  prevented  his 
magnificence  from  degenerating  into  that  frivolity 
which  brings  contempt  npoa  the  crown.  The 
reel  excellence  of  Levis  XlV.'s  character  is 
developed  in  the  period  of  his  misfortunes, 
when  the  firm  persuasion  of  his  having  done 
his  best  for  the  wdlhre  of  his  people,  sustained 
him  amidst  every  calamity,  and  enabled  him 
to  surrender  alt  tne  plans  of  his  ambttionf  al- 
most without  a  pang.  He  contiiuied  on  the 
throne;  bat  he  had  as  completely  abdicated  as 
a  Diocletian. 

With  the  death  of  Lonis  XV.  the  history 
concludes.  The  great  interest  and  value  m 
this  period  arises  from  the  forecast  which  we 
gain  of  the  Revolution  -  the  struggles  between 
we  crown  and  the  prinleged  bodies,  and  the 
general  termentatioo  of  opinion,  inflaeucing 
more  or  less  every  branch  of  poblic  policy ; 
and  by  which  it  pleased  Providence  to  bring 
about  that  great  change  in  the  state  of  Europe, 
of  which  at  present  tne  cMnmencement  is  only 
seen. 

Sismondi,  thongh  he  possessed  a  truly  poetical 
mind,  rarely  rises  to  passionate  eloquence :  the 
merit  of  his  style  depends  npon  its  even  flow 
and  tenor;  nor  does  he  in  any  great  degree 
attempt  to  work  upon  the  imagination  ol  his 
readers,  though  he  constantly  interests  their 
sympathies.  His  tenderness  of  disposition  led 
him  to  sorrow  over  the  history  of  nations.  He 
wishes  you  to  pity,  rather  than  to  admire. 

Romantic  history,  as  it  is  now  called  in 
France,  attempts  to  realise  the  past,  by  minute 
and  elaborate  detail— a  kind  of  velvet  Breughel 
painting,  in  which  yon  can  trace  every  joint 
of  the  coat  of  mail,  the  bearing  upon  every 
standard,  every  feather  of  the  plnme.  Manners 
and  customs,  tilts  and  toonuunents,  engage  Ihe 
attention  of  the  romantic  historian;  be  endea- 
vours to  show  yon  the  very  aspect  of  the  per^ 
sonages,  and  to  caose  fou  to  near  their  very 
voices.  Philosophical  history,  according  to  Ihe 
French  system,  is,  on  the  contrary,  based  upon 
a  theory  of  which  the  historical  facts  are  mere- 
ly the  expositors.  The  romantic  historian 
places  you  in  the  world  of  human  life -you 
are  called  upon  to  mix  with  ih/t  mnliitnde,  and 
to  be  jostled  by  the  crowd.  The  philosophical 
historian  soars  above  the  worid,  or  beyond  it ; 
yon  are  to  judge  calmly  and  deliberately,  con- 
templating mankind  as  if  yon  belonged-to  an- 
other sphere, 

Sismondi,  as  we  collect  from  a  private  me- 
morandum. Was  anxioos  to  hold  a  due  medium 
between  these  two  modes  of  treating  history. 
Perhaps  the  first  was  not  entirely  congenial  to 
his  turn  of  mind— more  warmtn  of  colouring 
would  have  been  required,  than  he  was  in- 
clined to  bestow.  Although  he  was  a  pleasing 
poet,  and  possessed  considerable  powers  of 
versiflcation,  yet  his  prose  style  was  severe, 
and  his  turn  of  thought  natnrallv  led  Blm  to 
avoid  any  ornament  wnich  might  be  suspected 
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of  beiag  meretricioas,  or  of  giving  &  &Ue 
aspect  to  facts,  lie  very  roach  aboaads  in  de- 
tail, but  the  details  are  rather  moral  than  phy- 
sical. He  iniparts  life  and  troth  to  his  perso- 
uagcs,  by  a  ailigent  study  of  Iheir  feelings. 
He  does  not  adopt  the  plan  of  bringing  oat  his 
characters  by  dramatic  contrasts  with  each 
olherj  bnt  is  perpetually  contrasting  Ihem  with 
the  opinions  of  Sismondi.  In  these  details  of 
moral  character,  as  well  as  in  (hose  of  facts,  he 
is  very  full,  so  much  so,  that  we  have  heard 
him  blamed  for  prolixitv;  but  such  prolixity  is 
nothing  more  than  a  uae  attention  to  the  par- 
ticulars by  which  the  succession  of  events  gain 
their  bold  npon  the  memorv.  It  is  by  the  mi* 
note  yet  wide-spreading  nbres  of  the  roots 
the  oak  is  fixed  to  the  soil. 

But  Sismondi's  inclination  was  always  toge* 
neralize  from  his  details;  and,  it  is  very  re- 
markable, to  observe  in  bis  works  a  growing 
tendency  to  establish  the  existence  of  a  con- 
stant compensation  in  the  affairs  of  mankind. 

According  to  the  popular  mode  of  treating 
history,  we  arc  too  apt  to  forget  this  providen- 
tial compensation.  It  is  (he  axiom  of  mecha- 
nics, (hat  what  you  gain  in  power  you  lose  in 
time,  and  what  vou  gain  in  lime  you  low  in 
power.  Countercbaaging  between  *civili«aUon' 
and  'barbarity,'  and  'barbarity'  and  'civiliza- 
tion/ conid  we  adix  a  numerical  value  to  the 
elements  of  human  happiness  and  human  mi- 
senr,  and  fairly  cast  the  account,  in  all  ages, 
and  under  the  most  diflerent  circumstances,  we 
should  find  the  balance  much  (he  same.  In 
the  blaze  of  'civilization'  the  dark  places  of 
(he  earth  are  as  full  of  crueUy  as  ever,  it  is 
not  by  (he  light  nf  intellect  that  (heir  gloom 
is  dispelled.  Sismondi  may  not  express  this 
theory  in  terns,  but  it  grows  upon  him  as  time 
advances:  least  discernible  in  the  'Repubiiques 
Jteliennea,'  you  find  it  increasing  more  and 
more  in  the  'Histcire  des  Fran^aii;'  and  to- 
wards the  conclusion  of  his  life,  it  became  his 
leading  principle. 

Whatever  may  be  the  bulk  of  Sismondi's 
two  chief  works,  the  Histories  of  (he  Italian 
Republics  and  of  France,  there  are  none  which 
can  be  read  through  and  through  with  more 
pleasure,  or  from  which  yon  part  with  more 
unwillingness  at  their  conclnsion:  when  yon 
come  to  the  last  page,  it  is  like  taking  leave 
of  an  old  friend.  Sismondi  commands  your 
respect  by  his  consistent  earnestness:  he  is  not 
writing  with  any  object  except  (hat  which  he 
discloses;  he  has  no  h}0  view  ofprofitorfame. 
He  speaks  as  a  teaclier  deeply  sensible  of  the 
importance  of  his  own  task:  he  foels  his  a 
plomb^his  dignity;  far  more  persuasive  than 
the  eloquence  of  words,  is  the  calm  and  solemn 
empire  which  such  a  teacher  obtains  over  the 
rcader^s  mind. 

Sismoudt  accompanied  his  'History  of  France' 
by  the  *Fricis'  (two  volumes,  1839),  which 
contains  a  summary  of  events  (o  the  reign  of 
Henri  Qiiatr^  inclusive,  lliis  'PreciA'  is  a 
composition  entirely  difl'erent  from  what  is 
usually  termed  an  abridgment.  It  is  not  a  re- 
duced copy  of  a  good  picture,  clumsily  executed 
by  a  booKSclIer's  eiikraver,  hut  an  original 
SKCIch  on  a  small  Kalr.   Generally  speaking. 


BO  set  of  works  has  done  more  Biiclucf  ti 
educational  literature  than  the  sad  jobs  perpe- 
trated under  the  name  of  alnidgnails,  u  «etl 
as  in  (he  other  produclioDS,  more  pretmiig  ii 
aspect,  but  Tirtnally  of  Htm  same  cUss:— cmr 
perpetuated  by  traumiauon  from  writer  to  ! 
writer— a  torch  exlingoisbed,  yet  snoaUeriu 
with  unsavonry  smoke,  passed  by  the  Uiail  ; 
bearers  from  band  to  bud.   These  wMfcs  n- 
duce  the  most  interesting  of  studies  to  a  cMfiti 
mortuvm  of  dates  and  iacta;  a  weariaess 
(he  mind,  and  a  burthen  of  which  the  wkenorj 
discharges  itself  as  soon  as  it  is  cast  aside: 
shadows  of  shades;  mere  arid  ofltliiM--«i 
worse— starved  compilations,  in  iriuch  (he  wiiier 
attempts  to  give  a  spurioas  show  of  oiijia^f  , 
by  a  Tew  coarse  and  gaudy  touches :— the  ^Mn; 
Uie  quaint;  the  romantic;— measnremead  of 
lush  head-dresses  and  long-peaked  shoes  ^- 
prices  of  beeves,  and  pigs,  and  ■■tiomj-  , 
abuse  of  priestcraft; — exaggerated  anecdolci  of 
rudeness  or  simplicity,  ignorance  or  crednlitv. 
—all  mashed  together  raw,  without  any  comet 
appreciation  of  the  state  of  society  in  wbkk  \ 
they  subsisted,  conveying  a  conventioaal  aid  \ 
theatrical  idea  of  past  times,  hat  attcfly  de- 
structive of  all  historical  perttnencc  or  stilitr. 

Sismondi's  Prid*,  though  vising  oat  ef  lu 
larger  history,  is  in  every  respect  a  new  cw- 
posidon— hence  its  valne.  He  gives  ywi  atkii. 
the  last  elaboration  of  his  materials,  a  npii  * 
concentrated  narrative,  abounding  with  isstrK- 
tion;  certaiolv  the  best  introduction  to  Fteoch 
history,  for  (nose  readers  who  will  not  vealait 
upon  the  larger  work. 

Hitherto  we  have  considered  Sismondi  u  u 
historian.  It  is  in  this  character  that  be  is  be$t 
known,  most  eenerally  appreciated,  most ianed 
Yet,  ho  himielf,  set  lar  greater  value  npon  ihoK 
productions  in  which  he  eudeavoored  to  pti 
a  practice  awpltcation  of  the  knowledge  heuJ 
acquired,    we  have  seen  that  he  b^an  k> 
literarjr  career  as>a  teacher  of  agriculture:  k 
kept  his  hand  npon  the  plough  to  the  last-u 
the  same  time  constantly  endeavouring  to  expUe  j 
the  laws  which  promote  or  regulate  (he  pM-  I 
perity  of  (he  mass  of  mankind,  whilst  ea^ro^tJ 
upon  his  histories,  he  produced  upwards  of  suii 
essays,  either  pablished  in  joumals  or  in  se»u»« 
pamphlets,  bearing  mora  or  less  upon  the  tncMt 
of  govenimeitf  and  political  economy,  bolh.»- 
cording  to  hu  specBiatioiis,  to  be  studied  as  Ac  i 
'social  sciences;'  and  which,  with  maajTMC^'  ' 
tions  and  improvements,  form  the  ba«s  of  ' 
Nomeatt£  Principes  tfEconomie  Polittfu'i^i^ 
24),  the  ' Etudes  surtesComtituHomJesPnfltf 
Libres'  (1836),  and  the  'Eludes  sur  FKewma 
Polifique'  0837-8)— his  most  favourite  »orli. 
and  in  which  his  doc(rines  concerning  politic 
economy  are  most  fully  developed.  We  caaari 
heUer  define  the  Sismondi  doctrines,  thaa.  u  > 
cons(antly  increasing  antagonism  against  AdM  I 
Smith,  usually  honoured  as  the  main  fdawkr  j 
of  the  science.  .  i 

Never,,  perhaps,  was  any  leader  so  wlii««-  I 
cally  treated  by  bis  followers  as  Dr.  Smth: 
witness  the  annotations  wiih  which  Ur.  M'Ctu- 
loch  has  favoured  us  upon  his  bonouied  pn^ 
cursor.  If  we  calculate  nghily,  (his  rigid  EMtf 
stigmaliaes  about  one  hundred  articles  of  p«li* 
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tical  economy  doctrine,  as  held  by  bis  Author, 
varring  in  every  degree,  by  from  and  between 
—•bow  erroneous,'  'not  solid,'  'wrong,'  'sitt* 
gnlarty  mistaken,'  'misled,'  * rallacious,'  'ex- 
aggerated/ 'untenable,'  'inconsistent,'  'doubt- 
ful,' 'controverted.' — a  sliding-scale  of  censure, 
BOW  up,  DOW  down;  a  peal  of  b)ame>bells  upon 
which  the  changes  are  rung  in  every  modnU* 
tion  of  tone,  ^mondi,  in  his  Nomeaux  frin- 
tipea,  aascxts  that  the  principles  of  Adam  Smith 
have  constantly  served  him  as  a  Kuide;  but  in 
what  respect  a  guide?— a  guide  whom  you  must 
not  follow,  lest  he  should  lead  you  into  a  ditch 
— since  he  adds,  that  from  the  same  principles 
he  will  deduce  wholly  different  conclusions;  in- 
deed so  different,  that,  as  exemplified  in  the '£te- 
des^  we  may  say  there  is  hardly  a  point  of  resem- 
hlance  between  the  doctrines  oi  pupil  and  master. 
How  could  it  be  otherwise,  since,  though  Sismondi 
respectfully  refrains  from  dire^  remtation,  he 
points  out  tlie  great  soorctf  of  error  which  per- 
vades the  whole  school,  namely,  considering  the 
science  of  political  economy  as  b<^g  entirely  sub- 
ject to  calculation,  wholly  a  matter  of  figures,  to 
be  cast  op  in  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence,  meted 
by  the  bushel,  measured  by  the  yard:  whereas, 
in  fact,  ibe  'wealth  of  nations,'  even  in  the 
narrowest  and  most  mercantile  sense  of  the  term, 
is  quite  as  much  rated  by  iwssion,  sensibility, 
imagination,  the  imponderable  elements  which 
evaporate  during  the  analysis,  and  leave  no  re- 
siduum in  the  cruciUe? 

We  shall  not  attempt -considering  how  per- 
fanctorily,  at  b«i^  we  could  treat  so  extensive 
a  sobiect— to  give  anything  like  a  full  view  of 
the  Sismnndi  system  in  all  its  bearings:  still 
less  to  confront  him  with  the  other  writers 
a^inst  whom,  however  coorleoosly,  he  puts 
himself  in  array.  It  wto  no  slight  effort  for 
bim  thus  to  speak  out;  for,  as  he  trulv  says, 
be  placed  himself  in  opposition,  not  only  with 
the  many  of  his  contemporaries  whom  he  es- 
teemed, bat  with  the  few  whom  he  loved,  and 
who  were  constantW  charging  him  widi  an  ah- 
Bolate  dislike  to  England.  Nothing  conid  be 
more  incorrect  than  such  an  accusation  Whether 
erroneously  or  not,  he  considered  this  country 
as  one  to  be  pitied,  and  whose  example  should 
he  avoided:  and — in  the  same  way  as  in  his 
* RtptMiquex  ItaUennet'  he  brings  forward  the 
tyranny  of  man  for  the  purpose  of  teaching 
men  to  shun  tyranny— so  in  speaking  of  England 
does  he  expatiate  open  the  Qrranny  of  machi- 
nery, for  the  purpose  of  teaching  other  utions 
to  avoid  a  far  more  inflaential  sonice  of  bodily 
and  mental  degradation  and  slaveiy. 

True,  to  us,  such  reasonings  are  snperflnons. 
It  needs  no  argument  to  convince  a  man  that 
he  is  diseased  when  he  feels  pains  and  aches 
io  all  his  limbs,  it  is  important  in  elucidating 
the  clear  good  sense  of  Sisniondi,  that,'  like 
Sonthey,  be  foresaw  the  impending  evil:  but 
the  frail^  of  human  prescience  is  always  unsa- 
tisfaclor  .  It  is  the  faculty  of  -foreseeing  the 
approach  of  evil,  without  the  gift  of  averting 
Ibe  impending  punishment.  All  Sismondi  has 
said  npon  this  subject  is  nevertheless  highly 
instructive;  and  if  we  learn  nothing  more  than 
self-distrust  and  humility,  great  good  will  be 
gained.   We  jnstly  consider  that  the  weakest 


and  most  absurd  point  of  the  American  character 
is  their  excessive  jealousy  of  any  censure  upon 
themselves:  and  surely  tbe  best  proof  we  can 
give  of  our  national  good  sense  is  to  listen  pa- 
tiently to  tbe  reproof  of  an  impartial  inauirer. 

The  fundamental  position  of^  Sismonoi's  ma- 
tured theory  is,  that  die  writers  of  the  Smith 
School  have  not  redly  treated  npon  political 
economy  at  all.  He  maintains  that  they  have 
blinked  the  main  aueslion,  or,  rather,  that  (hey 
have  wholly  avoided  it.  They  have  applied 
themselves  entirely  to  cAremofi^ftcs— ahardand 
Aristotelian,  yet  opposite  term  —  i.  e.  Ms  xctcAce 
of  the  increane  of  riches.  Chrematistic  writers, 
having  considered  wealth  in  the  abstract,  and 
not  in  relation  to  man  and  society,  wholly  per- 
vert tbe  direction  which  their  studies  ought  to 
receive.  Tbe  utility  of  riches  consists  not  in 
the  welfare  of  the  individoal,  but  in  the  general 

food  of  society.    Whatever  tends  to  Toss  of 
ealth  or  comfort,  deterioration  of  morals,  in 
the  main  body  of  the  nation,  is  not  wealth  but 

Soverty,  notwithstanding  any  superficial  ^leii- 
our  of  things  wherewith  it  may  be  combined. 
Division  of  labour,  according  to  Adam  Smith, 
is  tbe  great  source  of  national  wealth,  of  'ge- 
neral plenty,  diffusing  itself  through  a// the  dif- 
ferent ranu  of  society.'  Sismondi  says,  'No.' 
—Division  of  labour  is  a  source  of  national  po- 
ywiy:  if  yon  make  man  a  machine,  a  machine 
can  replace  bim.  He  who  is  employed  all  day  in 
making  pins'  heads,  will  not  have  a  head  worth  a  pin 
at  the  close  of  his  career.  By  this  division  man 
loses  mental  and  bodily  vigour,  heal(b,  cheer- 
fulness, all  that  renders  life  desirable.  Possibly 
Sismondi  may  be  in  the  wrong;  bnt  it  is  not 
at  Bolton,  or  Sheffield,  or  Blanchester,  that  we 
can  disprove  bim. 

Unliniiied  competition,  according  to  the  po- 
pular theory,  is  the  great  source  of  national 
riches.  Sismondi  says,  'No.'  — Unlimited  com- 
petition renden  the  whole  system  of  commerce 
a  vast  game  of  *benai^my-n^hbour.'  Men 
who  are  vise  eaou^  to  walk  away  from  the 
table  when  they  have  swept  the  stakes,  may 
keep  their  monev  in  their  pockets,  ,  hut  if  tbey 
continue  ennged  in  die  gambling,  they  will  be 
sucked  up  themselves  in  the  vortex  which  tbey 
have  made. 

To  manv  other  prevailing  popular  doctrines 
of  the  political  economists  Sismondi  says,  'No' 
—'No'—*  No '—over  and  over  again.  Thus,  a 
still  greater  heresy  is  his  steady  denial  of  the 
principle  that  the  interference  by  the  legislature 
with  trade  and  commerce  is  needless,  nay  mis- 
chievous.— 'Permit  «ich  person'— quoth  the  po- 
litical economist,  call  bim  Adam  Smith,  call  him 
M'CoUoch,  call  bim  Chalmers,  it  is  all  the  same 
—'to  seek  his  own  interest  in  the  way  which 
suits  him  best,  and  you  must  be,  since  society 
consists  only  of  individuals,  promoting  the  ^- 
neral  interest  of  society.'  Sismondi  uncivilly 
contradicts  this  doctrine  by  the  remark,  that  a 
thief  seeks  his  own  interest  when  herons;  and 
the  man  robbed  seeks  his  own  interest,  when, 
not  having  the  power  to  resist,  he  sobmits  to 
be  plundered  in  order  to  escape  being  knocked 
down.  Slerchants  overreach,  masters  t^rannixe 
—the  positive  intervention  of  the  law  is  needed 
for  tlie  purpose  of  preventing  injnstico.  This 
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was  his  doctrine  in  the  Nouoeaux  Pritieipes. 
In  his  Etudes  he  gives  it  a  new  and  sjxicial 
application.  He  now  appears  as  the  defender 
of  the  system  of  corporate  privtl^es  so  strongly 
disowned  by  Adam  Smith,  and  of  which  In  our 
— certainly  not  days  of  unchecked  prospe- 
rity we  have  witnessed  in  England  the  total 
downfall.  Sismoudi  considers  that,  by  the  abo- 
lition of  these  franchises  and  laboar-monopolies, 
we  have  deprived  the  poor  of  their  inheritance. 

Sixty  years  since— says  Sismondi — labour,  the 
sole  capital  of  the  pour,  was  comparatively  a 
scarce  article;  there  was  not  coougb  of  it  in 
the  world:  neither  labour,  nor pocuoiary  capital, 
nor  the  arts  nntiitored  by  scieiica,  were  snlli- 
cient  to  answer  the  demands  of  the  consumer. 
In  some  parts  of  Europe  mechanical  labour  might 
be  contemned,  but  it  was  amply  paid.  There 
were  many  poor^lor  public  cuaiBtties,  national 
bankruptcies,  fiscal  extortions  (it  will  be  re- 
marked, that  Sismondi  is  speaking  more  parti- 
cularly of  France)  frequently  snatched  away 
Ihe  bread  from  him  who  had  gained  it  bv  the 
sweat  of  his  brow:  yet,  on  the -other  hand, 
there  was  no  poor  man  who,  able  and  wilbug 
to  work,  cuuld  not  find  work;  and  no  line  of 
business,  which,  managed  with  honest  intelli- 
gence, assiduity,  and  economy,  did  not,  on  the 
whole,  fairly  succeed. 

This  general  well-being  snbsisting  amongst 
the  labouring  classes  of  towns^Sismondi  con- 
tinnes — resulted  in  France  from  the  corps  de 
mitier,  or  corporations,  into  which  the  industrial 
classes  were  formed,  possessing  a  certain  degree 
of  coercive  and  legislative  authority.  £arh  cor- 
poration had  the  power  of  making  laws  whereby 
they  might  defend  themselves  against  the  ag- 
gression of  other  classes  of  the  stale,  and  also 
prevent  an  nndne  beating  down  or  cheapening 
of  their  own  labour.  The  main  scope  of  these 
corporations  was  to  limit  the  number  of  work- 
men, and  thus,  keeping  up  the  price  of  hammer 
and  hand  in  the  labour  market,  to  check  com- 
petition, and  prevent  gluts.  By  these  restraints 
the  profits  of  the  masters  were  in  a  certain 
degree  equalised,  wfaikt  the  workman,  having 
once  entered  into  his  calling,  might,  if  he  con- 
ducted himself  properly,  not  merely  be  assared, 
humanly  speaking,  of  present  maintenance,  but 
also  oiriaiii^  by  sure  though  slow d^rees,  to 
a  certain  degree  of  competency  in  his  old  age. 
No  one  could  enter  these  corporations  otherwise 
than  by  service  as  an  apprentice,  lliis  law 
limited  the  number  of  workmen  in  every  way. 
It  required  the*  sacrifice  of  time  on  the  part  of 
the  apprentice,  and  the  master  refused  to  take 
apprentices  if  work  happened  to  be  slack  in 
the  locality.  The  apprentice  became  an  inmate 
in  his  master's  house,  and  a  member  of  bis 
family.  >Vhen  his  term  of  probation  expired, 
be  was  adotitied  as  a  eompaqnon  or  gesell:  ■ 
we  had  apprenticeship  in  England;  bat  this  in- 
termediate stase  of  the  comfognon  was  not 
so  well  defined— and  the  continental  guilds  li- 
mited the  nomber  of  rompagnotit  which  the 
master  could  employ.  Hence  production  never 
could  be  extended  beyond  a  certain  limit.  The 
best  workman  produced  (tie  best  goods,  and 
drove  the  best  trade,  but  none  conid  produce 
onrmnch:  dw  warehonae  conId  never  be  over 


filled.    You  never  conld  have  a  ^at  in  Ac  I 
market.   Lastly,  after  the  comoagfton  or  ftuU 
had  fuIfiUcd  histiMiNtfe{f'ailr,  beDecameadwiicd 
into  the  mmitrisei  hut  which  only  took  plan 
afker  he  had  satiwed  the  ruling  body  of  kis  ' 
c<Mupetency :  then  he  hecane  independent  aa4  I 
married.    Henceforward,  tfaoogh  he  migbt  aoi 
become  rich,  be  never,  except  in  case  of  ab- 
solute vice  or  crime,  could  fall  iato  S4pul»l 
poverty.   As  long  as  he  had  strength  for  wwk. 
work  could  be  found.    The  workman  never 
had  to  beg  employment  as  a  boon.   He  never 
was  at  tho  mercy  of  the  capitalist.   When  iu- 
abted  by  «ge  or  infirmity,  there  was  a  moral  , 
as  well  as  a  legal  ohiigaiion  on  the  part  ofUi 
compagHOHt  ud  hU  ^pmtiees  to  work  1m 
him,  beside*  which,  he  received  lielp  ta  IU  o 
the  gaps  from  the  cooumhi  slock  orfrad  «1  die 
commnnity. 

But  it  will  be  asked— Sismondi  say»-dt4 
such  an  oiganizatioa  of  the  indnstrial  cbssa 
enable  them,  as  they  do  now,  to  avail  tbm- 
selves  of  the  progress  of  science?  Wne  Ibi 
consun»ers  equally  well  served?  Did  dtoy  ob- 
tain their  goods  on  any  torn*  appreicbins  t> 
the  abundance  and  cheapness  of  prssot 
day?  Certainly  not -but  then,  SiMnondiicalin 
-all  those  dwcienues  and  rudenesses  ana  m- 
convenienciea  were  fully  compensated  by  ths 
good  which  the  restraint  upon  the  prodndioB 
of  the  workman  produced  upon  Ae  chancer 
of  the  workmen  themselves.  What  you  last 
in  material  riches,  you  gained  in  the  titmWs 
composing  the  true  and  real  wealth  of  nMisai. 

Sismondi  then  considers,  whether  anyAiag 
can  be  done  nour  to  promote  the  advantage  « 
the  industrial  classes,  and  to  restore  theoi  to 
some  portion  of  the  comfort  which  they  haw 
lost.  Uo  doubts  whetfier  any  increase  «l  c»> 
pital  would  really  add  to  their  good.  *Tht  »• 
^qanisaHon  mftaue  des  arl$  et  da  mitien 
'not  be.  restored:  certain  as  it  is,  that  wka 
*lhis  oi^anization  prevailed,  the  worhncn  e»>  , 
'joyed  an  infinitely  greater  degree  of  ease,  l^ 
*curily,  and  re^ctaoility  than  oar  present 
(nufacturing  classes.  But  the  world  will  n«l 
'put  on  again  the  bonds  which  it  has  brokra. 
'The  privileges  of  the  corporations  have  beca 
'abolished  with  shouts  of  triumph,  as  if  it  wot 
*a  victorv  that  the  poor  have  gaim^  over  tk 
*ricb;  whoreas,  in  fact,  the  corporations  were 
'  invented  for  Uio  protection  of  the  poor,  $ai 
'they  alone  wer«  gainers  dkerehy.  ButAepav 
'th^nselves  never  would  consent  to  a  reiio' 
*^de  movement— and  perhaps  they  may  be 
'  right ;  new  habits  have  been  formed ;  new  ia- 
'terests  created:  great  soflerings  would  icsali 
'from  closing  the  frM  entry  into  occapaliott 
'now  open  to  all.' 

Sismondi  has  truly  pointed  out  one  oi  tke 

Solitical  causes  whence  arose  the  muusnaf 
egradation  and  penury  by  wrhi^  the  IsAoorisg 
classes  are  now  assailed:  bnt  other  inflvenee» 
concurred  in  destroying  the'  vested  rights  •( 
Ihe  poor,  besides  those  in<Ucated  by  SiMiond>> 
especially  in  England.  Here  the  process  be^ 
early,  and  has  oeen  most  completely  camet 
through.  Nowhere  has  the  swoop  beoiso^,:  I 
therefore  Ihe  vastness  of  Ihe  masses  of  »*•  i 
sery.  As  a  snhject  of  historical  iBquiiy,  nour 
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can  surpass  in  iotcrest  the  investi^tion  of  the 
principles  which  converted  the  workman  into 
ibe  Ofierative,  and  the  villain  into  the  day- 
labouTer—we  have  often  begun,  and  as  oftm 
stepped  in  aroseeuting the  inquiry— botw^e  dwe 
not  assert  that,  ander  the  pTesent  state  of  na- 
tiwul  feeling,  any  remediu  nlan  can  be  sog- 
psted,  even  by  experience.  We  or  our  children 
most  wait,  until  taught  or  compelled  again  by 
miseiy,  to  respect  that  teacher  of  wisdom. 

Mr.  Charles  Bolter,  in  his  late  speech  upon 
iivsiemattc  colonization — one  replete  with  abi- 
liiv.  with  statesman-like  views,  and  with  ex- 
cellent reeling-ob.<erved  that  (he  result  of  the 
previous  debate  upon  the  distress  of  the  country 
was  an  universal  agreement  as  to  its  existence, 
ni  a  universal  disunion  as  to  the  means  by 
which  it  is  to  be  removed.  So  long  as  this 
diaonioii  of  sentiment-  prevails,  Aere  is  no 
power  upon  which  l^islation  can  be  grounded. 
Laws  are  never  effectual  until  they  embody 
the  feelings  and  opinions  of  hnman  society: 
and  until  one  definite  and  pervading  principle 
gains  the  mastery,  we  mast  continue  in  oar 
present  condition,  hoping  against  hope,  wait- 
ing for  deliverance ~ without  any  possibility  of 
determining  the  duration  of  our  Egyptian  mm- 
d^  and  yet,  as  eertably,  widmnt  despair. 

We  have  not  spaee  to  enlaiige  upon  Sismoo- 
di's  miner  works.  With  respect  to  die  *Etv~ 
den  lur  tex  constiluiiont  de$  petipfes  iibrest  it 
is  sufficient  to  observe,  that,  as  he  spoke  to 
Napoleon,  so  he  wrote,  so  he  thought— advo- 
cating not  the  privileges  of  an  aristocratic  class, 
for  tbe  sake  of  an  aristocracy,  but  the  Indis- 
pensable need  of  an  aristocracy  for  the  liUte 
of  tbe  community. 

The  'llUtoire  de  la  Chute  de  t Empire  Bo- 
main,  et  du  Dielin  de  la  Civitisaliom'  (1837;), 
is,  like  all  Sismondi's  productions,  clear  and 
flowing,  hut  it  was  bespoken,  we  believe,  for 
that  uitlnckT  farrago,  >Lardner's  Encyclopie- 
dia,'  and  has  the  usual  demerits  of  works  of 
this  class.  Besides  which,  when  we  have  read 
it.  vi  obtain  no  clear  idea  whatever  cor- 
responding with  the  promises  of  the  tiile-^anv 
more  than  we  do  by  the  more  celebrated  work 
of  N.  Guizot,  which  promises  to  develope  the 
progress  of  *  Civilisation  en  Enrope'- nor  shall 
we,  until  a  definile  answer  be  given  to  tbe 
four  foltowing  questions,  which  we  can  avaare 
ear  readers  we  ha.ve  propounded  in  vain  to 
several  of  the  excellent  individuals  who  are 
most  zealously  and  conscientiously  engaged  in 
tbe  popular  associations  of  the  present  age  in- 
tended for  the  moral  and  religious  improve- 
ment of  the  whole  hnman  race:— 1st.  What 
arc  the  specific  characteristics  and  elements  of 
*cjvtlixabOQ?'  —  2nd.  What  are  the  benefits 
accored  to  the  people,  and  particularly  the 
'masses,'  by  'civilization?'— 3rd.  Whatarethe 
causes  opposing  'civilization?'  — and  4lh.  Is 
there  ever  any  practical  opposition  between 
'civilization,'  ana  Christianity  or  the  Holy 
Scripiarcs?  Pfowhfre  do  we  find  any  satis- 
factory reply;  possibly  it  may  not  be  tliooght 
unworthy  of  the  attention  of  those  who  era- 
ploy  the  term  of  'civilization,'  if  they  were  to 
attempt  to  define  their  own  meaning^  as  well 
U  the  end  they  propose  to  attain. 


Let  ns  now,  before  we  quit  Sismondi,  enter 
his  stndv  and  view  him  at  his  work  as  an 
author.  Much  is  learned  in  the  fini)  arts,  when 
you  can  ascertain  the  course  followed  and  the 
process  employed  by  tbe  great  masters.  Do 
we  not  delight  to  contemplate  Michael  Angcin 
rising  at  midnight,  and,  with  his  candle  fixed 
into  nia  paper-nelmet,  chipping  away  eon  fitria 
at  the  niarolo;  Paolo  Veronese  disposing  bis 
models  on  the  table;  Rembrandt  sketching  in 
his  half-darkened  room,  with  tbe  ray  gleaming 
upon  Turkish  bows  and  quivers.  Damask  sabres 
and  Milan  armour? 

Sismondi  was  a  man  of  the  strictest  and  most 
conscientioos  accuracy,  therefore  he  never  de- 
pended upon  secondary  sources.  Ue  always 
worked  from  the  originals:  and  he  bad  the 
inestimable  advantage  of  finding  the  main  ma- 
terials for  his  two  great  works  already  col- 
lected to  his  hand.  It  is  very  instructive  lo 
trace  the  effect  produced  by  collectioDs  of  his- 
torical materials.  Never  can  those  who  con- 
auhie  their  days  and  nights  in  these  weary 
tasks,  expect  to  witness  the  result  of  their  la- 
bours. An  hundred  years  after  tbe  press  of 
the  Louvre  had  given  forth  the  Byzantine 
Historians,  Gibbon  was  born,  to  avail  himself 
of  what  had  been  provided  for  him  by  the  mu- 
nificence of  Louis  Xf  V.  Homtori  also,  except 
so  &r  as  he  was  used  by  Gibbon,  continued 
unopened — until  Sismondi  gave  us,  for  the  first 
timet  a  Historv  of  Italy.  And,  although  (he 
collections  of  Duchesne  and  Martene,  and  Du- 
raud,  and  Dom  Bouquet,  and  the  array  of  Me- 
moirs, bad  been  occasionally  employed,  still  it 
remained  for  Sismondi  truly  to  work  French 
history  from  the  mine. 

As  an  hbtorian  he  had  to  contend  vith  4 
singidar  constitaliooal  infirmity.  His  memory, 
as  to  dates,  was  remarkably  bad:  we  have 
heard  him  remark  that,  with  respect  to  a  trans- 
action which  he  had  occasion  to  quote  six 
several  times  in  his  History  of  Italy,  he  never 
could  recollect  the  ckifre  of  the  year  in  which 
it  occurred.  In  order  to  remedy  this  failing, 
he  was  accustomed  to  tabularise  bis  matter 
over  and  over  again.  When  he  had  brought 
his  materials  roughly  together,  be  was  equally 
painstaking  in  giving  them  shape  and  form. 
£very  line  of  bis  Republics  was  written  three 
times;  ao  were  almost  all  his  historical  woriis: 
towards  the  close  of  bis  life  composition  be- 
came easier,  and  sonie  of  tbe  latter  portions 
of  his  History  of  France  were  written  only 
twice  ov^.  equally  elaborate  was  his  process 
of  correction:  he  corrected  his  proofs  five  or 
six  times,  usually  reading  them  aloud  twice 
over.  A  wise  precaution— for  without  such  a 
test  it  is  difficult  to  understand  how  very  dif- 
ferent is  the  impression  produced  upon  the 
mind  by  tlie  sight  of  woras  upon  paper,  and 
the  same  idea  when  vitality  is  given  to  it  by 
sonnd.  With  Sismondi's  habits -of  composition, 
it  is  hardly  necessary  to  oliserve  that  he  never 
could  have  pursued  nis  studies  in  a  public  li- 
brary, and  tnat,  like  Gibbon,  he  possessed  in 
his  own  bouse  all  that  was  required.  Public 
libraries,^,  important  as  they  are  as  reposi- 

But  In  order  to  prevent  niiiapprehensitiii,  we 
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tories  of  maDnscripts  and  those  rare  books 
which  the  Ure-loog  diligence  of  the  collector 
can  atone  obtain,  are  only  occasional  helps  to 
profitable  reading;  Except,  perhaps,  with  powers 
of  abstraction  not  given  to  one  in  a  thousand, 
no  man  can  carry  on  the  mental  process  en- 
tirely necessary  Ibr  acqairing  real  knowledge, 
amidst  the  scramble  oi  a  crowd.  Hence,  the 
erode  and  superficial  character  of  our  popular 
literature. 

A  passage  hastily  scrambled  oat  of  one  au- 
thor, or  verified  ont  of  anotha,  niav  enable 
the  writer  to  garnish  bis  margins  wiin  an  ar- 
ray of  refmences,  but  vet  at  the  same  time 
wili  never  produce  anything  except  tesselated 
%vork,  coarse  and  showy,  made  up  of  separate 
pieces,  and  having  no  other  bond  of  unity  ex- 
cept the  bt'd  of  mortar  upon  which  they  are 
laid.  'Whereas  the  real  tneory  of  composition 
is,  to  follow  the  example  of  the  paijiter  (we 
mast  be  pardoned  for  again  recurring  to  art  as 
affording  the  lesson  in  a  parallel),  livine  as 
much  as  possible  amongst  the  objects  whicli  he 
studies,  every  form  which  may  present  itself— 
the  child  playing  before  the  cottage  door,  the 
dog  eurlea  round  and  basking  in  the  sun,  the 
tree  reflected  in  the  stream,  the  tint  of  the 
passing  cloud:— and  then,  working  up  those 
studies  into  the  sketch: -and  then  transform- 
ing the  sketch  into  the  outline  upon  the  can- 
vass:—and  then  the  fine  hair-thin  outline  re- 
peated and  effaced,  and  repeated  and  effaced, 
showing  pentimento  after  penlimcnto,  as  Ra- 

thael  was  wont  to  do  upon  the  priming  uotil 
e  was  satisfied  with  his  accuracy:— and  then 
the  colours  laid  on— blended  and  mellowed  into 
each  other  in  a  rich  impasto ;  and  then  deli- 
cately glazed  r—uutil  finally  the  picture  has 
grown  out  oftliese  successive  labours,  approach- 
ing  to  the  ideal  perfection  which  the  artist  had 
contemplated,  but  still  so  far  from  it  that  be 
never  can  look  upon  it,  however  finished  to  the 
eyes  of  others,  without  seeing  seme  tonch  which 
be  would  wish  to  obliterate,  correct,  or  amend. 

However  paradoxical  it  may  appear,  we  fully 
believe  that  public  libraries,  and  umilar  vi- 
stitutions,  as  now  existing  i»  great  cities,  are 
impediments  in  the  path,  rather  than  means 
conducive  to  the  improvement  of  the  mind. 

mnst  observe  Oat  llfcrarlM  attaelud  to  tnatltutlMs, 
likn  moaastie  ar  college  libraries,  are  priemte  Ilb- 
rariea. 


Reading  is  an  education  cwried  en  ibN^Mit  | 
life;  and,  as  is  the  case  with  almost  cnry  i 
other  branch  of  education,  we  are  too  tf.,  ia 
the  means,  to  lose  sight  of  the  end.   Toe  ob- 
ject of  a  library  is  not  so  much  to  make  books,  • 
or  readers  of  books,  as  to  make  stadents.  Ha-  I 
man  knowledge  is  nut  lo  be  pursoed  for  its  | 
own  sake,  but  as  a  discipline  for  the  htmia  , 
mind.   Knowledge  otherwise  is  worth  nothing. 
Never  is  any  real  benefit  prodnced  by  readiag  ' 
for  mere  «nusemeat.  Cribbage,  with  its  'fifttea-  ' 
two,  fifteen-four,  aikd  a  pair  are  six,'  b  an  ia-  , 
teilectnal  amusement  of  nearly  as  much  d^uhr  ' 
as  such  reading.    In  the  tempting  facilities  *(■  ' 
fered  by  public  libraries  there  is  a  great  4^  I 
ceplion,  at  least  under  the  present  aspect  of 
the  literary  world.    They  destroy  the  idem  i 
of  literature.  Like  machinery  in  mam&ctnei, 
tbey  increase  production,  at  the  expense  ofibt  I 
strength  ot  the  staple.  The  article  is  aot  mtia 
for  wear,  but  for  the  shop-window.  Instead  <tf 
(he  pattern  being  woven  in  the  damask-silk,  • 
which  would  stand  alone,  it  is  printed  onMck  ; 
muslin,  too  often  laturated  with'  *  devil's  dut.' 
By  using  authorities  as  *  books  of  refneace,' 
no  real  knowledge  is  gained  beyond  the  mm 
aspect,  if  we  may  so  call  it,  of  the  passage  be- 
fore you.   You  may  settle  the  date  of  a  battle 
or  thie  circumstance  of  a  death,  but  notkiag 
more.   It  is  not  enough  in  these  cases  to  visit  I 
the  bank  of  the  stream,  you  mnst  sail  do«> 
it;  and  unless  the  writer  familiarises  binself  ' 
to  the  whole  course  of  the  subjects  of  suit, 
by  g(>i^  aloDg  with  them  upwards  and  dowi-  j  i 
wards.  M  will  never  feel  their  ime  ctmnectiai 
with  each  other,  or  enter  into  their  ioteiest. 

Give  ns  the  one  dear  book,  cheaply  P'^^  '  I 
from  the  stall  by  the  price  of  the  dinaer;  '■  \ 
thumbed  and  dog's-eared ;  cracked  in  the  hack, 
and  broken  at  the  corner:  noted  on  the  iy 
leaf,  and  su-awled  on  the  margin;  snIUed  lii 
scorched,  tore  and  worn;  smoothed  ia  ib« 
pocket,  and  grimed  on  (he  hearth;  damped  b;r 
the  grass,  and  dusted  amongst  the  cinders;  ow 
wluat  yoa  have  dreamt  in  the  ^ve  and  dozrl 
before  the  embers:  but  read  again,  again,  aa'  ^ 
again,  from  cover  to  oover.   It  is  by  tUs  oM  < 
book,  and  its  three  or  four  single  sgeeessoR,  , 
that  more  real  cultivation  has  been  impsnei 
than  by  all  the  myriads  which  bear  duwn  tke  i 
mile-long,  bulging,  bending  shelves  of  the  Ms-  ! 
seum,  the  Impttuu  Library,  or  the  BiUiotk^ 
du  Roi. 


1.  Mimires  touchant  la  Vie  et  les  Eerits  de  Marie  de  Babutm-'Chantal,  Dam  it 

Bourbillrfj  Marquise  de  Sivigni,  dvrant  la  Regence  et  la  frtmde.  Par  E  k  i 
Baron  Walckenaer. — Deuxiime  Parlie  duvant  le  Ministire  du  Cardinal  Mazsn  I 
et  la  Jevnesse  de  Louis  XIV.  Paris:  Firmin  Didot.  1843. 

2.  Les  Historiettes  de  Tallemant  des  Reaun.   Seconde  Edition.  Fricedde  /mm  , 

JVottcff,  etc.  Par  H.  Mobxebque.  Paris:  Deloye.  1840. 

(ntOH  THE  POnEISIt  fiUABTEUT  REVIEW.) 

In  the  memoirs  by  the  Baron  de  Walkenaer  |  npon  the  writing  of  history.  The  events  sdMfi4 
we  observe  Ae  influence  ol  the  historical  novel  ;  are  viviBed  by  local  colouring;  scmeiyaodcos* 
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tome  are  painted  with  fidelity;  ftod  the  prioci- 
pal  personage  of  the  book,  the  celebrated  Ma- 
dame de  S^vign^,  is  a  heroine  worthy  of  the 
pen  of  Dovetist  or  historian.  Nor  is  a  half  wicked 
iiero  wantiDg.  We  see  her  path  beset  by  the 
Lovelace  of  the  age,  her  own  cousin.  Busy- 
Rjtbotio,  against  whose  sedactive  wiles  her  hieh 
animal  spirits,  gay  laugh,  oarestrained  qwecn, 
and  pure  faewt,  are  more  potent  defences  than 
were  the  graver  graces  of  the  less  fortunate 
Clarissa.  And  these  are  but  the  central  fibres 
of  a  series  of  groups  who  represent  the  private 
history  and  public  events  of  a  remarkaole  pe- 
riod. The  connexion,  certainly,  is  often  of  the 
slightest.  We  understand  the  relation  of  Ma- 
dame de  S^vign6  to' the  history  of  the  Hdtel  de 
Rambonillet,  but  wc  do  not  readily  discern  the 
pretext  ber  name  sboald  afford  for  a  lengtboaed 
episo4e,  ranbraeing  in  all  dietr  complex  details 
the  intrignea  and  combats  of  the  Fronde.  But 
M.  de  Walkeoaer  is  not  writing  a  formal  life 
of  Madame  de  S^vign^.  He  is  filling  a  broad 
canvass  witfa  figures;  the  heroine  only  occupies, 
u  of  right,  the  first  place  in  the  foreground; 
and  as  he  has  much  to  do  before  his  work  is 
brought  to  a  determiDation,  we  shall  perhaps 
id  most  fairly  if  we  refrain  from  passing  jadg- 
meot  opon  his  plan  antil  we  find  ourselves  m 
a  position  to  estimate  its  entire  effect.  One  of 
bis  episodes  will  snffice  for  our  present  purpose; 
and  we  select  it  because  to  as  it  seems  the 
nost  curious  and  interesting,  and  generally  is 
the  least  known.  We  lake  the  Hdtel  de  Ram- 
bouillet. 

Madame  de  Rambouillet  was  of  Italian  ex- 
traction.  Her  father,  the  Marquis  of  Pisani, 
represented  Henry  the  Third  at  the  court  of 
Rome  under  the  pontificate  of  Scxtus  the  Fifth. 
Unring  bis  embassy  the  queen  mother,  Catherine 
de  Medieis,  Lost  a  favourite  Italian  lady;  and, 
to  afford  her  consolation,  it  was  communicated 
to  the  French  ambassador  that  he  must  espouse, 
and  bring  to  court,  one  of  tbe  family  of  the 
Strozzi  to  which  the  late  favourite  belonged ! 
Hie  queen  named  a  charming  young  widow  of 
the  noUe  Roman  family  of  the  Savelli,  nearly 
related  to  the  StrOzzi,  and  although  ibe  Maraais 
0  Pisani  was  sixty-three  years  of  a^e,  he  nad 
BO  diBlioguished  himself  in  war  and  in  politics, 
snd  retained  yet  so  much  manly  grace,  that  the 
piatria^e,  promptly  agreed  upon,  was  solemn- 
ized within  three  '^avs  from  the  first  interview, 
ud  the  accomplishea  Italian  borne  away  to  the 
court  of  France.  Subsequently  die  Marqnis  at- 
bkched  himself  to  Hmri  Quatre,  and  of  hisoon- 
dact  and  character  the  famons  De  Thou  has  left 
the  brief,  but  expressive  memorial,  that  he  did 
not  know  of  a  life  more  worthy  to  be  written. 

Madame  de  Riunboaillet  was  the  only  child 
of  this  marriage.   Prom  her  mother,  a  woman 
of  talent,  she  received  an  excellent  education, 
^ving  learned  from  her  to  speak  the  Italian  and 
"ench  languages  with  equal  facility.  The  daugh- 
like  her  mother,  was  married  to  a  man 
prach  older  than  herself,  and  that  at  the  age  of 
™«ive  years.  Her  elderiy  husband  appears  to 
regarded  her  with  passionate  fondness, 
*bich  she  returned  with  reverential  respect, 
nch  as  is  due  rather  from  a  child  to  a  parent 
Horn  a  beloTcd  wife  to  a  tender  companion. 


The  early  years  of  her  married  lile  were  passed 
at  the  court  of  Henri  Qoatre,  at  whose  death 
she  was  twenty-two  years  old,  and  of  whom 
she  seems  to  have  received  and  retained  a  most 
unfavourable  impression.  Her  friend,  Tallemant 
des  Reaux,  who  has  left  even  in  his  laconic 
'  Historiettes '  the  fullest  details  of  her  habits, 
tells  OS  that  from  the  period  of  her  twentieth 
year  she  used  to  shut  herseli  in  her  room,  and 
feign  indisposition,  that  she  might  so  avoid  ap- 
pearing at  the  assemblies  of  the  Louvre :  *  strange 
conduct,'  he  adds,  'for  a  young  lady,  handsome 
and  of  quality  t '  That  she  had  been  accustomed 
to  special  marks  of  favour  is  certain;  for  at  the 
coronation  of  the  queen  she  was  '  me  den  belles 
fu<  devaienl  itre  de  la  eerSmonie.'  Nor  did 
repngnaace  to  the  court  arise,  as  it  will  occur 
to  us  to  show,  from  any  iudifference  to  pleasure, 
or  disregard-  of  elc^nt  splendours  and  tasteful 
magnificence.  But  she  preferred  solitude  and 
the  study,  as  we  learn,  of  the  classic  authors 
of  antiquity,  to  sports  too  rude  for  a  mind  whose 
refinement  was  in  advance  of  the  court  society 
of  that  day.  Her  health,  indeed,  giving  way 
before  sucn  hardv  studies,  obliged  her,  a  tittle 
later,  to  content  herself  with  the  easier  conquest 
of  Spanish.  Yet  was  she  not  a  prude  nor  a 
pedant:  not  stiff,  harah,  or  unamtable;  though 
she  did  disrelish  the  joyous  Henri  Quatre. 

That  monarch,  with  his  many  excellent  quali- 
ties, was  uo  doubt  better  fitted  for  popularlove, 
than  to  win  the  homage  of  the  Marquise  de 
Rambouillet.  The  wars  of  tbe  League,  amidst 
which  he  passed  so  many  of  his  early  years, 
experiencing  reverses  in  every  shape,  among 
evils  more  prominently  recognised  had  the  effect 
of  arresting  civilization.    Intercourse  of  that 
nature  which  supposes  the  easy  undisturbed 
and' unalarmcd  presence  of  elegant  women,  was 
stopped.   The  men  «ver  in  the  camp  or  in  the 
field,  fell  into  rude  camp  manners;  and  (he 
women  lefi  to  themselves  and  subjected  lo  the 
agitations  of  the  times,  had  bat  little  leisure  or 
inclination  for  refined  pursuits.  To  the  absence 
of  tbe  cultivation  which  can  .alone  command 
respect,  was  also  added  a  sonrce  of  positive 
degiradation  in  the  example  of  Catherine  de  Me- 
dieis.  It  is  not  the  least  of  the  crimes  which 
lie  upon  the  memory  of  that  queen,  that  she 
filled  her  court  with  corrupt  women,  themselves 
tbe  devoted  instruments  of  ner  treacherous  policy. 
Wherever  she  travelled  a  body-guard  of  sirens 
accompanied  her,  and  many  were  the  fatal  se- 
crets won  in  mnoaents  of  lulled  suspicion.  These 
causes  combined  may  serve  to  explain  the  cha- 
racter of  Henri  Quaire's  female  associates,  and 
of  Madame  de  Kamhouillet's  repugnance  not 
only  for  such  acquaintances,  but  for  the  moo- 
arcn  whose  notions  of  woman  were  derived 
from  such  a  school.    Henry  (he  Fourth  was 
amiable,  but,  like  many  very  amiable  men, 
shared  amply  the  vices  of  the  society  by  whom 
he  was  surrounded.   The  most  partial  of  his 
biographers,  Perifexe,  aoconsciously  paints  him 
in  manners  as  bat  a  jovial,  boisterous  boon 
companion,  who  loved  his  bottle,  his  ^mistress, 
and  his  bon  mot,  and  took  part  with  vigour  and 
address  in  all  manly  sports  and  diversions.  He 
was  fond  of  dani»ng,  *hut  to  tell  tbe  truth,' 
adds  the  good  old  binoop,  *  he  danced  with  more 
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gaiety  than  erace.'  Trae  it  is  that  no  man  ever 
aat  upon  a  throne  possessed  or  more  endearing 
qualities.  In  qualities  of  mind  and  heart,  ana 
in  his  estimation  of  solid  virtues,  he  had  Tew 
equals  in  his  age.  But  to  such  a  woman  as  the 
Marchioness  of  Ramboaillet  no  amooot  of  good 
diwosition  will  done  for  gross  manners. 

If  Henri  Otutn  sinned  apon  the  side  of^ollity, 
Louis  the  Thirteenth  fell  into  the  opposite  ex- 
treme. He  was  a  moody  anchorite,  from  whose 
court  gaiety  and  grace  were  banished-  Ruled 
by  the  inflexible  Richelieu,  he  was  forced  to 
exite  hw  own  mother,  and  to  resign  faimself 
submissively  into  the  hands  of  the  minister 
master,  who  denied  him  friend  or  favourite  from 
among  that  turbulent  nobility  which  he  had  de- 
termined to  bond  to  the  throne.  Haztrin,  more 
pliant,  and  making  up  by  address  and  subtlety 
what  he  wanted  in  will,  never  lost  sight  of  his 
predecessor's  principle:  his  sense  of  tne  import- 
ance of  whicn  was  quickened  by  the  wars  of 
the  Fronde,  and  was  left  by  him  as  a  legacy 
of  council  to  his  royal  popil,  Louis  the  Four- 
teenth. Between  Henri  Quatre  corrupted  by 
the  League,  and  Louis  the  Fourteenth  taught 
by  (he  Fronde,  lies  an  interval,  which  in  res- 
pect of  all  that  is  elegant,  accomplished,  and 
reftned  in  societr,  wonid  have  presented  a  dreary 
waste  hot  for  the  HAtel  de  Rambonillet,  and  the 
several  lit<vary  reonions  created  by  its  example. 
As  (he  absence  of  refinement  caused  by  (he  tirst 
eivil  war  suggested  die  necessi(y  of  a  school 
for  which  the  court  afforded  no  place,  so  the 
second  civil  war  was  in  a  large  degree  fatal  to 
the  work  which  it  had  found  accomplished. 
Throughout  the  troubles  of  the  Fronde  the  chief 
characters  were  distinguished  women.  If  their 
conduct  was  not  in  all  respects  irreproachable, 
it  must  be  allowed  (hat  (tie  talents  displaced 
and  the  more  than  womanly  courage  exhibited 
by  theLonguevilles  and  the  Montpensiers,  proved 
an  extraordinary  advance  in  Ae  course  of  bu( 
half  a  century.  *  Its  origin  may  be  plainly  traced 
to  the  H6lel  de  Rambonillet,  to  whose  accom- 
plished mistress  it  is  lime  we  should  return. 

Bladame  de  Rambouillet  was  only  thirl;^-6ve 
years  of  age  when  she  was  attacked  with  a 
peculiar  malady,  (he  nature  of  which  the  medi- 
cal science  of  the  day  could  not  determine,  nor 
its  skill  alleviate.  Sne  dared  not  approach  the 
fire,  even  on  the  coldest  day  of  winter,  wiihoot 
fanmediate  mtkriug,  nor  conld  At  in  summer 
stir  abroad  unless  the  weather  happened  (o  be 
cool.  Thus  she  was,  for  the  most  part  of  the 
year,  a  prisoner  in  her  own  house:  and  in 
winter  obliged,  for  sake  of  warmth,  to  keep  her 
bed  even  when  in  good  general  health.  But 
the  inflrmiltes  of  Madame  de  Rambouillet  tended 
to  her  celebrity.  Among  her  many  tastes  of 
presumable  Italian  origin,  she  had  a  talent  for 
architecture  which  she  brought  to  aid  in  this 
necessity;  for  she  to  whomlier  house  was  an 
unchanging  scene,  resolved  to  beautify  this 
prison;  and  even  her  bed,  instead  ofsnstaining 
a  solitary  invalid,  was  by  ingenious  contrivance 
inade  a  portion  of  the  salon  furniture,  and  so 

ticttiresquely  as  to  be  destined  to  general  imi- 
ttion  and  consequent  fame.  Not  tobe  debarred 
the  pleasare  of  societv,  Madame  de  Rambouillet 
borrowed  irom  the  Spaniards  die  idea  of  n 


alcove,  where  was  placed  this  bed :  occuiMil)T  i 
concealed  from  the  salon  by  means  of  a  simpH  1 
screen.   Here,  with  legs  trapped  np  ia  mm  , 
furs,  she  received  by  turns  her  ioiimaie  fneii4t:  ' 
or,  the  screen  being  withdrawn,  eDjoved  die  ' 
ftcneral  conversation.  When  (be  Udtel  mRib- 
bouillet  became  the  vogue,  fashion  imitated  ii-  , 
firmity.  An  alcove  and  a  rueUe,  for  so  the  spm 
between  the  bed  and  the  wall  was  called,  be- 
came essential  to  the  happiness  of  the  lasUoa- 
able  belle.   Ladies  attireu  in  the  most  coqoei- 
lish  morning  costumes,  reclining  upon  pillewi  ' 
of  satin  fringed  with  deep  lace,  gave  audicMc  ' 
to  their  friends  singly  or  by  two's.  Here  were 
whispered  the  anecdotes  of*^  the  day,  and  people  ' 
repeated  stories  of  the  mdles  as  they  bow  4e 
of  the  salons  of  the  clubs.  The  H6t«l  itsdfwti 

S renounced  such  a  model  of  good  taste,  tbn  ■ 
lary  de  Medicis  ordered  the  architect  of  tbe  \ 
Luxembui^  to  follow  its  designs.  | 

Having  said  thus  much  of  the  famous  HMd, 
we  will  take  a  view  of  the  interior  npoa  oie  i 
of  those  occasions  when  the  best  society  of  ' 
the  day  were  there  assembled.   M.  it  Waleli- 
enaer  draws  aside  the  curtain.  The  time  fOlai 
is  theautumuofthe  year  1644,  and  the  object  f«r 
which  the  society  meets  is  to  hear  a  tngeay  md 
by  the  great  Gomeille.  lliere  are  present  tbe^ 
or  the  town  and  of  the  court;  the  Priiceti 
of  Conde  and  her  daughter,afterwards  the  i 
mons  Duchess  de  Longueville,  and  a  best  ef  ' 
names  then  brilliant  but  since  forgotten  «bich 
we  pass  for  those  whom   fame  nas  deenel  \ 
worthy  of  preserving.   There  were  the  Docbea 
of  Chevreuse,  one  of  that  three  (we  have  tt- 
ready  named  a  second)  whom  Maxarin  declue^  I 
capa  ble  of  saving  or  overthrowing  a  kiagdoa: 
Mademoiselle  de  Scudery,  then  in  the  zcaiih 
of  her  fame:  and  Mademoiselle  do  la  Vei|ic, 
destined  under  the  name  of  Lafayette  to  ecbpse  i 
her.  There  were  also  present  Matfame  do  lUn-  ! 
bouillet's  three  daughters :  the  celebrated  JiUe. 
destined  to  continue  the  literary  glory  of  At  , 
house  of  Rambonillet,  and  her  two  sisters,  botk 
religiewies  yet  seeing  no  profanity  in  a  pU;. 
At  the  feet  of  the  noble  dames  reclined  vonif  | 
seigneurs,  their  rich  mantles  of  silk  ana  nw 
and  silver  spread  loosely  upon  the  floor,  wnik  1 
to  give  more  grace  and  vivacity  to  their  actiM  ' 
and.  emphasis  to  their  discourse,  they  van'  ' 
from  time  to  time  their  little  hats  sardMr|e4  ! 
with  plomes.   And  there,  in  more  modest  titne,  ' 
were  (he  men  of  letters :  Baltae,  Manage,  Sea-  | 
dery,  Chapelain,  Costart  (the  most  gulait  af  i 
pedants  and  pedantic  of  gallants),  wd  Coanit,  ' 
and  la  Mesoardiire,  and  Bossoet,  th«i  the  | 
h6  Bossuet,  and  others  of  less  note.  a 
stroke  of  politeness  worthy  of  pcesernttM)  | 
Madame  de  Rambouillet  has  framed  her  iaviti-  I 
tion  in  such  wise  that  all  her  guests  shall  htn  \ 
arrived  a  good  half-hour  before  the  poet:  ■•  > 
that  he  may  not  be  interrupted  while  resAsft 
by  a  door  opening,  and  a  bead  bobfciK  >>• 
and  all  eyes  turning  (hat  way,  and  a  omc* 
signs  to  take  a  place  here  or  there,  and  M^- 
ii^  up  and  moving  down,  and  then  an 
trip,  and  a  whispered  apology,  the  attenliee 
all  suspended,  the  illuion  bnhMt  aad  m 
poor  poet  chilled! 
The  audience  is  loIenUy  puetid.  AH 
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arrived  bnt  one,  and  -who  is  ho  (bat  shows  so 
much  indifference  to  the  feelinxs  of  sach  a 
hostess?  Why  who  should  he  be,  hot  an  ec- 
centric, whimsical,  impracticable,  spoiled  pet 
of  a  poet:  who  but  Monsieur  Voiture,  tbe  life, 
the  soul,  tbe  charm  of  all  ?  He  at  last  comes, 
and  Comeille  may  enter.  But  a  tragic  poet 
■eves  slowly ;  Coroeille  himself  has  not  arriv- 
ed; aad  a  gay  French  company  cannot  endure 
tbe  ernud  of  waiting.  Time  must  paw  agree- 
ably I  ,8ometbiog  most  be  set  in  motion ;  and 
what  that  is  to  be,  is  suddenly  settled  by  the 
Marqnis  de  Vardes,  who  proposes  to  bind  tbe 
eyes  of  Madame  de  S^vign^  for  a  game  of 
Colin  Maillard,  Atifflici  .blind  man's  boff.  Ma- 
dame de  Rambonillet  implores:  but  the  game 
is  so  tempting,  the  prospect  of  fan  so  exhiUral- 
ing,  that  she  herself  is  drawn  into  the  vortex 
of  animal  spirits,  and  yields  assent.  The  ribbon 
intended  for  Madame  de  S^vign^  is  by  the 
latter  placed  apon  the  eyes  of  the  Air  yonng 
de  Vergne,  then  only  twelve  years  of  age; 
and  she  is  alone  in  the  midst  of  tbe  salon,  her 
pretty  arots  outstretched,  her  feet  cautiously 
advaiwing— when  the  brothers  Thomas  and  Pierre 
Ooneille  enter  conducted  by  Beaaerade,  a  poet 
also  and  one  of  extensive  reputation.  Now 
without  abating  one  tittle  of  our  reverence  for 
rbe  great  Pierre  Comeille,  we  can  sympathize 
iridi  those  light  hearts  whose  game  with  the 
then  voong  Madame  de  S6vign^  and  her  younger 
friena,  was  interrupted  for  a  graver  though 
■ore  eleratjng  entertainment.  Corneille,  like 
naay  other  poets,  was  a  bad  reader  of  his 
own  prodactions;  fortunately  for  him,  upon 
tbtt  occasion  tbe  young  Xoh6  Bossuet  was 
called  upon  to  repeat  some  of  the  most  striking 
passages  of  tbe  play,  entitled  '  Theodore  Vier^e 
et  Martyre,'  a  Christian  iraged^y,  which  he  did 
with  that  declamatory  power  lor  which  he  was 
afterwards  so  remarkaDlc.  Then,  of  that  dis- 
tinguished company,  the  most  alive  to  the 
clunns  of  poetical  expression  had  each,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  some  verse  to  repeat;  and 
npeated  it  with  the  just  emphasis  of  the  feel- 
ing it  had  awakened,  and  with  which  it  har- 
mwixed,  and  thus  offered  by  the  simple  tone 
of  the  voice  the  best  homage  to  genius.  And 
so  the  morning  ended  with  triuitiph  for  the 
bard,  and  to  die  perfect  grati6cation  of  his-  au- 
ditors. 

Monsieur  de  Walckenaer,  having  opened  so 
ureeable  a  view  of  the  Hdtel  de  Rambouillet^ 
doses  the  picture  and  darts  away  with  some 
degree  of  abruptness  into  tbe  entangled  history 
of  tbe  Ffonde.  Periiaps,  as  his  memoirs  pro- 
pose to  have  relation  to  Madune  de  S^vign^ 
and  her  writings,  a  more  ample  development 
of  the  literary  society  of  the  lime  might  with 
advantage  have  engaged  the  author's  attention. 
Upon  the  mind  or  that  celebrated  woman  the 
Hiiel  de  Rambouillet  appears  to  have  exer- 
cised siiflSci«Dt  influence,  to  have  warranted 
somewhat  ukore  than  a  description  of  a  game 
«C  Colin  Maillard  or  even  the  reading  of  a 
tngedy  by  Comeille.  With  the  events  of  the 
Fronde  she  was  hardly  in  any  way  connected, 
>nd  yet  the  history  of  that  stmggle  between 
the  (Ordinal  Mazann  and  the  nobles  who  af- 
iHted  to  side  with  the  duped  uid  despised 


parliament,  fills  the  greater  part  of  the  first 
volume.  From  this  time  forward  M.  de  Walch> 
enaer  affords  ua  but  little  assistance,  and  we 
cannot  bnt  regret  the  absence  of  so  able  and 
accurate  a  guide.  But  we  turn  to  the  sarcastic 
Taltemant  des  Reaux,  whose  ten  tomes  of  His- 
loriettes,  each  a  portrait,  tell  a  ston  to  the 
initiated  as  expressively  as  one  of  Hogarth's 
series. 

And  first  for  some  members  of  the  family  of 
the  excellent  old  lady  herself:  such  as  ner 
daughter  Julie  and  her  suitor  the  Due  de  Man- 
tausier:  next  for  Voiture  the  poet,  MadUe. 
Paulet  suraamed  the  lioness,  and  one  or  two 
others  chosen  for  their  originality  of  feature: 
we  will  then  glance  at  some  of  the  more  re- 
markable persons  of  the  time,  who  were  the 
most  in  connexion  with  this  famous  Udtel. 

Julie  had  so  imbibed  Uie  high-flown  notions 
iocalcated  in  the  writings  of  Madlle.  de  Scn- 
d^  that  she  became,  uasi  a  votaiY  of  Pla- 
tonie  love:  to  the  cost  of  the  devoted  Montan* 
sier  whom  she  led  a  devious  chase  of  a  doien 
long  years.  She  had  arrived  at  the  ripe  age 
of  thirty-two»  before  she  was  satisfied  that  the 
term  of  probation  had  been  sufficiently  protract- 
ed. His  manner  of  wooing  was  characteristic. 
Having  taxed  his  invention  for  an  offering  worthy 
of  his  mistress,  he  decided  upon  a  poetical 

StfL;  and  thereupon  opened  what  at  the  present 
av  would  be  called  an  Album,  bearing  (he 
title  of  'La  Guirlande  de  Jalie/  The  garland 
was  to  be  composed  of  flowers  of  fancy  colled 
from  Uie  imagination  of  his  numerous  poetical 
Iriends.  When  tbe  bouquet  was  sumciently 
large,  or  to  drop  a  metaphor  which  we  did  not 
originate,  when  all  tbe  odes,  sonnets,  madrigals, 
and  lines,  had  lelt  no  more  to  be  said  in  tbe 
lady's  praise,  they  were  handed  over  to  a  ce< 
lebrated  pensman  of  the  time:  and  so  worthy 
was  the  calligraphy  of  the  poetry,  and  the 
flourishes  of  the  similes,  and  the  illuminations 
in  the  margin  so  rivalled  the  glories  of  the 
composition,  that  Julie  conid  no  longer  resist 
that  phalanx  of  poets  inarching  over  that  field 
of  tbe  cloth  of  gold,  and  the  Garland  being 
placed  open  her  brow,  she  yielded  her  hand.o 
Voiture,  of  whom  the  Due  de  Montaosier  had 
been  weak  enough  to  feel  jealous,  was  what 
was  then  considered  of  very  humble  origin, 
being  tbe  son  of  a  wtae-merchant  attached  to 
the  court.  A  friend  whom  he  made  at  college 
introduced  him  to  Madame  Saintot,  the  wife  of 
the  Grand  Treasurer;  and  the  mode  of  the  in- 
troduction was  so  characteristic  of  tbe  time  as 
to  be  worthy  of  mention.  Paris  was  at  that 
time  a  fortified  eitv  with  narrow  streets,  and 
without  those  fine  snops  which  make  so  much 
of  the  adornment  of  modern  large  cities.  Traffic 
was  carried  on  principally  in  immense  market- 
places, called  Foires ;  and  these  were  so  showy 
and  attractive  as  to  form  the  chief  places  of 
reodezvoos.   The  Fories  were  not  only  Imp 

o  This  curious  production,  bavlmr  been  pat  ap 
for  sale  in  the  year  1784,  was  boOKht  ky  aaltBg- 
lisb  (eatlvman,  wk«  bid  up  a»  felgh  a  mm  as 
U,aiO  riraneM,er  fi80  I.  It  bowever  feawl  ita  way 
baek  Into  the  family  uf  LavalUire,  wb«  wne  de- 
sceadaats  ef  the  Hentausieia. 
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zars  for  trade,  but  afforded  means  of  pleasure: 
having  booths  laid  oat  in  the  most  seductive 
way.  The  habit  of  wearing  masks  was  univer- 
sal :  the  sermoas  of  the  day  are  filled  with  de- 
nunciations of  a  practice  which  covered  much 
vice.  Men  went  ahroad  masked  and  even  hab- 
ited as  women,  «id  women  not  anfrequently 
assDraed  the  male  attire.  Now  Madame  Sain- 
tot  had  a  passion  for  gaming,  and  to  gratify 
it  went  disguised  as  a  man  to  the  Foircs.  At 
a  gaming-tabte  she  met  Voittire,  led  there  hj 
his  college  friend,  and  being  a  woman  of  wit 
was  so  struck  with  his  sallies,  that  she  at  once 
songhthis  acquaintance.  Shortly  after  she  received 
from  the  poet  a  copy  of  Ariosio,  with  a  letterso  well 
cnnceived  accordmg  to  the  reigning  ideas  of  taste, 
that  she  showed  it  to  M.  de  Cbaudebonne,  one 
of  Madame  de  Rambouillet's  particular  friends, 
who  br  exhibiting  it  produced  such  asenaatton 
diat  Voilare  himself  was  sent  for,  and  soon 
rose  to  the  highest  place  in  our  little  aristo- 
cratic republic  of  letters. 

We  are  tempted  by  the  fame  of  this  Epistle, 
to  offer  a  few  of  its  high  flown  passages.  The 
writer  begins  by  telling  Madame  Saintot  that 
the  present  is  the  finest  of  all  Roland's  pre- 
vious adventures.  That  even  when  alone  he 
defended  the  crown  of  Charlemagne,  and  when 
be  tore  sceptres  from  the  hands  of  kings,  be 
never  did  any  thing  so  elorions  for  himself,  as 
at  that  hoar  when  he  had  the  honour  to  kiss 
her's  (the  hands  of  Madame  Saintot)!  And  then 
the  lady  is  told  that  Roland  will  now  fof^^t 

the  beauty  ofAngelic|ue  bat  perhaps  we  had 

better  cease  description  and  offer  abrief  quotation. 

"  This  beaaty,  against  wlticli  no  artnoor  Is  proof, 
wliicli  cannot  meet  the  eyes  wlthoat  wonmUng 
the  heart,  and  which  bums  with  love  as  many 
parts  of  the  world  as  are  lighted  by  the  sun — all 
that  was  but  »  badly-drawn  portrait  of  the  won- 
ders to  be  admired  In  yon.  AH  known  Mlean, 
i^ded  by  poetry,  cenid  not  paint  yon  u  Ine  as 
yoR  are— the  imaglnatlm  of  p«ela  has  never  yet 
■oared  to  such  a  height.  Chunbera  of  crystal  and 
palaces  'f  diamonds  are  easily  enougrh  Imagined; 
and  all  the  enrhantmenta  of  Amadis,  which  appear 
to  surpass  belief,  are  after  all  no  more  than  yours. 
To  fix,  at  Irst  sijcbt,  the  moat  resolate  souls  and 
the  least  bom  to  servitude;  to  cause  a  certain 
sort  of  love,  known  to  the  reason,  wlthoat  desire 
and  without  hope;  to  crown  with  pleasare  and 
Slery  those  minda  whom  you  deprive  of  liberty, 
and  te  render  tlMse  perfectly  aatlsBed  to  whan 
yen  nothing  grant;  these  are  atronger  ^feda,  and 
more  removed  from  appearance  of  trath,  than  Hip- 
pogrlffii  and  flying  chariots,  or  all  the  marvels  re- 
counted by  oor  romancers." 

When  M.  de  Chandebonne  read  this  letter, 
he  exclaimed,  '  Monsieur  Voiture  is  too  gallant 
a  man  to  be  allowed  to  remain  in  the  bour- 
geoitie,'  and  the  letter  was  turned  into  a  patent 
of  literary  nobility!  No  wonder  Mademoiselle 
Julie,  with  ideas  of  love  transcendentally  Pla* 
tonic,  should  at  the  moment  have  persuaded 
herself  she  had  found  at  last  her  ideal  of  a 
love-laureat,  in  him  who  was  able  to  compre- 
hend that  <  certain  sort  of  love  known  to  the 
reason,'  and  to  the  reason  only.  And  so  poor 
M.  Nontuisier,  condemned  to  wait  and  linger 
over  the  perlbme  of  the  gay  garland  woren 


for  the  fading  beauties  of  his  Julie  (the  ^<ame  ' 
de  trente  ans  of  her  day,  who  had  her  Bilxac 
too— but  not  the  Balzac,  who  loves  to  pl4  ' 
with  delicate  hand  the  first  slight  pressnrc  of 
the  solid  thirtieth  year),  was  ptqaed  at  d»  ' 
notice  bestowed  upon  the  poet  oat  the  past  ' 
soon  undid  bis  favour  by  a  practical  humj  * 
against  his  own  doctrine,  for  he,  one  itj— 
oh !  tell  it  not  in  the  Hfilel  de  RambovUlet- 
raised  Julie's  band  to  his  lips,  and  was  dis- 
missed on  the  instant  to  the  herd  ofvalpr 
lovers.    Voiture,  under  the  ma^  of  his  hip-  ; 
flown  style,  concealed  a  malicious  wit,  bm  ^ 
avenged  his  disgrace  by  turning  it  against  Ma-  . 
demoiselle  Paolet. 

She  was  a  fine  (all  young  woman,  with  a 
profusion  of  pale  yellow  hair,  and  vivid  eyei, 
which  gave  her  "head  some  fsjtcied  rcse^bats 
to  a  lioness.   Hence  her  sobriquet,  tm  Hamt. 
Voiture  himself  was  very  amail,  and  neat  ii  [ 
his  appearance,  but  his  face  was  inexpresnre  I 
almost  to  silliness.    Perhaps  the  contiast  1»  \ 
tweea  bis.  own  figure  and  that  of  the  ami  , 
Panlet,  suggested  the  idea  that  be  ofailoUien,  | 
should  set  himself  to  (orroent  the  haoghty  pn4e.  I 
Accordingly,  be  left  no  artifice  unliicd;  Mai  a  \ 
described  to  have  gone  to  the  uttemost  exHat 
in  his  outrage  of  ner  notions  of  coHcenanu, 
by  deliberaMy  drawing  off  his  bootsaadwana- 
ing  his  feet  at  the  fire!  *i(  be  were  eaeofi^'  I 
said  a  proud  noble  one  day,  as  be  saw  him  at  i 
these  tricks,  *be  would  be  intolerable.'  Tet  if  { 
Voitare  had  been  called  upon,  according  i*  ■ 
custom,  to  assert  these  whims  with  his  siraH, 
he  would  not  have  shrunk  from  it:  for  he  wai 
brave,  and  had  fought  four  duels  after  the  nsit 
romantic  fashion  of  a  poet;  one  by  mooali^ 
and  another  by  the  light  of  four  torches,  aai 
whatever  the  proader  nobles  (bought  or  said, 
sncb  was  the  interest  felt  for  this  lively,  a>  I 
pricious,  eccentric  creature,  that  when  be  us-  ' 
veiled  in  Belgiom  his  letten  were  looked  fcr 
with  tmexampled  avidity,  and  read  with  the 
deepest  interest.    One  of  bis  sonnets  txdnti  , 
so  much  admiration,  that  Benserade  pabUsM 
a  rival  sonnet;  and  Ais  appeal  to  the  literal)  , 
world,  comprising  as  we  have  learned  fron  \ 
Chaudebonne's  exclamation  the  ilite  offasbioa-  < 
able  society,  was  answered  by  the  formatiaa  i 
of  two  parties,  headed,  the  one  by  the  DackM 
of  Loogneville,  in  the  aenitb  of  her  fame.  A*  I 
other  by  her  brother  the  Prince  de  Cooti;  aad  I 
-with  such  beat  was  the  battle  contested  dm  | 
its  leaders  lost  temper,  and  die  brother  md 
sisttf  quarrelled  ovw  the  naifwdn  metin  <■ 
these  two  poets:  who,  atran|e  to  say,  wen  M 
that  time  held  in  equal  estuutiiMi  wiA  Csp* 
neille  himself! 

Were  we  called  npon  to  test  the  acnmeo  of 
court  critics  before  the  appearance  of  BoifeUf 
by  the  enthasiastic   encomiums  passed  apM  ' 
these  sonnets,  we  should  be  obliged  to  pra-  I 
noun(»  it  veiv  low  indeed.    An  attempt  at  { 
readable  translation  would  fail,  bennse  of  dw  , 
utter  feebleness  of  the  originu  of  either  m> 
or  (he  other.  We  must  eontoit  ouiseKcs  «i(k 
merely  general  description.    Voiture's  soanct 
is  addressed  to  (Jranie,  in  love  of  whom  ba 
most  end  bis  days,  becanse  neither  time  w 
ahseiwe  can  core  Um.   Still,  when  be  Ibw 
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of  the  charms  for  which  he  U  to  iierish,  be 
blwes  hto  martyrdom  and  is  ready  to  die. 
Season  comes  to  his  aid,  but  after  a  vato  stmj^le, 
declares  Uranie  so  amiable  and  beautiAil  as  to 
con6nn  his  attachment. 

EUe  dit  qn'Uranie  est  aeale  almalilo  et  belle, 

Et  m'y  reiigage  plua,  que  ne  fuut  toua  meR  tiena. 

Beaserade's  soimet  was  entitled  Job,  and  may 
be  more  bri^y  described.  Ue  draws  a  picture 
of  Job's  sofferiiws  and  patience,  for  the  pur- 
pnse  ol  adding  that  there  are  worse  torments 
(ban  even  Job  endured,  for  Job  could  speak 
sod  complain,  while  the  lover  most  hold  his 
toigne. 

Job  aoufHt  des  maiix  ineroyables : 
II  s'eu  plalgnit — 11  en  paria : 

J'en  coonais  de  plus  luisprables. 

The  couteat  at  last  grew  to  a  poetical  civil 
war,  and  the  parttaans  at  each  side,  like  Guelphs 
and  Ghibelines,  took  the  respective  names  of 
Uranistes  and  Jobelins.  Votes  were  canvassed, 
and  each  name,  as  it  was  dedared,  hailed  as 
a  victory.  The  field  of  battle  was  at  last  cleared 
by  a  stupidity  which  answered  the  purpose  of 
a  bon^mot,  for  it  set  all  laughing;  ana  when 
people  laagh  reconciliation  is  at  hand.  A  maid 
of  honour,  less  poetical  than  pretty,  was  can- 
vassed by  tbe  Jubelins  with  success,  and  when, 
amidst  tbe  silence  nt'  the  anxious  combatants, 
her  opinion  was  called  for,  said— 'Well,  1  de* 
clare  for  Tobie.'  This  happy  stroke  of  naive 
ignorance  proved  more  effective  than  the  fiat 
of  the  beautiful  Longueville. 

Jjadame  de  Rambouillet  was  not  herself  af- 
fected with  tbe  pedantry  and  afTectalion,  which 
spmog  np  thus  nke  tares  in  the  field  where 
siie  had  sown  good  seed.  Learned  and  wise 
she  was,  but  also  most  amiable.  With  none 
but  a  thoroughly  aood-humoured  and  little 
exacting  woman  could  such  liberties  as  those 
of  Voiiure  be  practised,  according  to  the  anec- 
dotes told  by  Tallemant.  'Having  found  two 
beat-leaders  one  day  in  the  street,  with  their 
bears  muzzled,  he  induced  them  to  steal  gently 
alter  him  into  the  chamber  where  Madame  de 
Rambouillet  was  reading,  with  her  back  as 
asaal  to  a  large  screen,  up  which  climb  tbe 
bears,  and  when  she  turned  her  head,  to ! 
there  were  two  grave  figures  peering  into  her 
book.'  Was  it  not  enough,  ask  Tallemant,  to 
cure  her  of  a  fever?  We  know  not  the  efi'ect 
of  the  experiment  in  that  respect;  but  we  know 
that  she  laughed  at  its  silly  author  and  for- 
nve  him.  Tallemant's  snwegueat  account  of 
the  love  amounting  to  adoration  felt  for  her 
by  her  domestics,  paints  a  happy  home.  After 
her  death  a  friend  of  hers  happened  to  dine 
with  her  son-in-law,  when  an  old  servant,  re- 
cognising him,  threw  himself  at  his  feet,  ex- 
claiming, *  Monsieur,  I  adore  vou]  Since  you 
were  one  of  the  friends  of  ta  grande  Mar- 
ipUse,  no  one  shall,  this  evening,  serve  you  but 
myself," 

In  the  year  1644,  when  Comeille  was  re- 
eeived,  as  we  hava  seen,  in  the  Udtel  de  Ram- 
booiUet,  it  was  in  the  lenith  of  its  influence. 
Duing  the  lifttima  of  Louis  tbe  Thirteenth 
Ume  was  no  attraction  al  the  court,  and  Ma- 


dame de  RambouiUet  reigned  st^reme  in  the 
world  of  taste  and  letters.  The  first  civil  war 
of  the  Fronde  broke  out  in  1649,  six  years 
alter  the  king's  death,  and  on  its  renewal  was 
protracted  to  the  year  1654.  The  aaiutions  of 
this  period  were  fatal  to  tbe  ascendancy  held 
by  literary  reonions;  but  they  were  remarkable 
for  having  developed  an  extraordinary  amount 
of  female  courage,  of  womanly  devotedneas, 
and  in  sobm  instances  of  womanly  heroism; 
and  it  must  not  be  for|;otten  that  the  women 
who  took  the  most  disttnguisbed  part  in  these 
troubles  had  graduated,  if  we  may  so  speak, 
in  At  college  of  RambouUIeL  Thus  we  find 
the  high-flown  sentiments,  which  at  a  later 
period  fell  like  rank  weeds  before  the  scythe 
of  tbe  author  of  the  'Pr^cieuses  Ridicules', 
translating  themselves  here  into  bold  and  chi- 
valrous conduct  In  the  adventures  of  Madame 
Desbooillieres,  for  example,  we  see  a  cha- 
racteristic specimen  of  the  Rambouillet  dm. 

Her  husband  was  a  lientenant-colpnel  of  the 
Prince  de  Condi's  infantry,  and  from  gratiMde 
to  his  patron  took  part  in  his  rebellion,  and 
passed  with  him  into  Flanders,  leaving  Madame 
Desbouillieres  with  her  parents.  Educated  and 
accomplished  according  to  the  existing  standard 
of  female  teaching:  for  she  was  acquainted  with 
Latin,  Spanish,  and  Italian,  and  rode  and  danced 
with  grace:  she,  a  young  woman  of  nineteen 
ypars,  resolved  to  combat  the  pain  of  sepwation 
by  the  study  ofDescartes  and  Gaasendi,  whose 
woriis  bad  a  little  time  before  begun  to  attract 
attention.  The  Prince  de  Cond6  having  taken 
RocToi,  the  29th  September  1658,  in  the  name 
of  the  king  of  Spain,  gave  the  command  of 
the  place  to  Colonel  Desbouillieres;  and  he 
having  at  length  a  fixed  position,  sent  for  his 
wife.  She  remained  here  two  years,  and  af- 
terwards went  to  reside  at  Brussels.  At  this 
time  the  capital  of  the  low  countries  was  crowded 
with  young  Spanish  and  Italian  nobles,  desirous 
ot  studying  tne  art  of  war  under  the  great 
captain  then  in  le^n®  vith  Cond^  axainst  bis 
native  country.  The  assemblies  held  in  0ie 
hotels  of  the  nobility  were  of  the  most  brilliant 
kind,  and  Madame  Deshooillieres,  by  her  beauty 
and  surpassing  accompUshments,  won  universal 
homage.  The  Prince  de  Cond^  avowed  himself 
an  ardent  admirer,  but  her  discouragement  be- 
came so  marked,  that  he  withdrew  his  solici- 
tations. Then,  for  some  reason  of  which  we 
have  no  satisfactory  account,  Madame  Deshouil- 
lieres  during  her  nusband's  absence  on  duty 
was  arrested,  and  conducted  a  state  prisoner 
to  the  Chateau  of  Vilvorde,  at  two  leagues 
distance  from  Brassels.  It  was  said  that  the 
pretext  for  her  imprisonment  was  her  too  ur- 
gent demand  for  pavment  of  the  arrears  due 
to  her  husband,  renoered  indiqiensable  by  tbe 
expenses  to  which  their  mode  of  life  had  snh- 
jected  them.  Thus  the  Spanish  goverimient 
would  deter  its  numerous  creditors  from  further 
importunity;  and  Madame  Deshooillieres  was 
selected,  not  as  the  most  troublesome  but  as 
tbe  most  conspicuous  victim,  from  her  position 
calculated  to  serve  as  a  waning  to  the  rest. 
Her  husband  ^pealed  to  the  Prince  de  Cond6, 
who  declined  mtetferenoe.  Stung  by  this  in- 
justice, he  dfiterauned  to  retoni  to  the  service 
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of  his  country  from  which  gratitade  to  the 
Prince  had  seduced  him.  In  the  mean  time,  in 
erder  to  lull  snapicion,  ho  performed  his  mili- 
tary duties  with  exactttnde.  lUvii^  matarad 
in  Bis  own  mind  a  plan  for  his  wife's  deliver- 
ance, a  favoarable  opportunity  for  carrying  it 
into  execution  alter  some  time  presented  itself. 
With  a  forged  order  from  the  Prince  de  Cond^ 
for  admittance  into  (he  Chateau  of  Vilvorde, 
he  succeeded  in  entering  at  the  head  of  a  few 
faithful  soldiers,  by  whose  assistance  he  carried 
off  his  wife  and  brought  her  safelyinto  France. 
Had  he  failed  in  his  enterprise,  husband  and 
wife  would  infallibly  have  been  put  to  death. 
In  the  course  of  their  escape  the  lady's  courage 
was  tried  in  a  less  digni6ed,  but  vet  very  ef- 
fectaal  way.  A  chateaa  in  which  she  slept, 
was  said  to  be  visited  every  night  hv  a  troubled 
spirit,  who,  in  strict  conformity  with  all  ghostly 
practices,  displayed  a  preference  for  one  par- 
ticnlar  chamber:  but  in  that  very  chamber,  Ma- 
dame Deshouillieres,  notwithstanding  her  ad- 
vanced state  nf  pregnancy,  resolved  to  pass 
the  night.  Soon  after  the  awful  hour  of  twelve, 
the  door  opened— she  spoke,  but  the  spectre 
answered  not— a  table  was  overlbrown,  and 
the  curtains  drawn  aside,  and  the  phantom  was 
close  to  her.  Stretching  forth  her  hands  un- 
dauntedly, she  caught  two  long  silky  ears,  or 
what  so  seemed  to  her  touch,  and  these  she 
resolutely  held  until  the  dawn  revealed  a  large 
qniet  house-dog,  who  preferred  a  bedchamber 
to  a  cold  courtyard. 

The  reception  which  Colonel  and  Madame 
Deshouillieres  met  with  at  the  Court  ofFrance 
was  most  distinguished.  Cardinal  Haaarin  was 
charmed  with  so  valaable  a  defection  from  the 
ranks  of  his  chief  enemy.  Madame  Deshouil- 
lieres hecame  once  more  the  centre  of  the  ae< 
complished  world;  and  the  universal  mark  for 
compliment,  in  the  elaborate  form  which  li- 
terary compliment  then  assumed,  and  to  revive 
which,  under  the  name  of  portraits,  some  fu- 
tile attempts  have  been  lately  nude  in  the 
Faubourg  St.  Germain.  But  at  length  Deshouil- 
lieres and  his  wife  were  fated  once  more  to 
separate,  and  from  the  same  cause— poverty. 
They  were  obliged  to  give  up  every  vestige  of 
property.  He  rejoined  the  aimy,  and  by  his 
remarkable  skill  as  an  engineer  rose  to  dis- 
tinction; while  she,  for  solace,  devoted  herself 
to  the  cultivation  of  poetry.  Ilieir  last  days 
were  spent  in  comparative  comfort,  and  they 
lived  together  to  a  good  old  age. 

This  short  notice  of  Madame  Deshouillieres 
will  introduce  the  observation  we  have  to  offer 
upon  the  style  of  writing  of  the  time.  Between 
the  manners  of  society  and  the  style  in  vogue, 
there  is  of  course  a  plainly  perceptible  analogy. 
Both  delighted  in  masqodnule:  but  highly  arii- 
ficial  as  manners  were,  tfaey  could  not  bo  press 
down  the  natural  tendencies  of  the  heart,  that 
upon  adequate  occasion  it  should  not  throw  off 
its  trammels,— and  so  with  the  style  of  the  time, 
which,  artificial  as  it  was,  could  not  quite  ex- 
clude minds  of  the  higher  order  from  a  sound, 
strong,  ard  healthy  mode  of  expression.  The 
traditional  notion  formed  of  Madame  Deshouil. 
lieres  is  that  ofan  elegantly  attired  lady  sbepher^ 
<leaii  wearing  lu^i*beM  sboea,  a  fobeloiqied  Hp 


with  ribbons  and  flowers,  a  very  small  hat  perched 
tightly  upon  the  right  side  of  her  head,  a  lao^ 
feather  drooping  therefrom,  with  roage  and  iboM 
coquetiuh  little  nlack  marks  called  wu>uckamM 
her  cheeks,  a  crook  in  her  hand,  and  by  W 
side  a  Iamb  looking  ap  to  her  face,  as  if  it 
mistook  her  for  its  mother.  Yet  in  tumiitf 
over  the  neglected  pages  of  this  high-miiKM, 
courageous,  and  accomplished  woman,  we  fiod, 
apart  from  those  fulsome  displays  into  wbick 
she  was  seduced  by  misjudging  fashion,  Uvel]' 
satires  against  the  false  taste  with  whkh  ber 
own  writings  are  supposed  to  be  ideatified, 
and  picbires  of  manners  of  eTtdeni  Unth,  wkuh 
furnish  illustratitHis  of  general  as  well  as  pri- 
vate history 

Her  epistle  to  la  Chaise,  the  Rinc'sCof 
feasor,  dated  1692,  exposes  with  admirable  sar- 
casm the  hypocrisy  made  fashionable  by  tbe 
example  of  Hadajne  4e  Maintenoo,  then  in  cm 
plete  ascendancy  over  the  king.  The  epistle 
IS  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue.  She  asks  by  whit 
hitherto  unknown  merit  can  she.  tbe  vicii*  «f 
so  many  wrongs,  re-acquire  cslimatioB  ia  tbe 
eyes  of  the  world?  On  wnicb  her  supposed  «w- 
panimi,  recalling  to  mind  the  fiAy  yean  afM- 
fVnitful  services  of  her  husband  and  lamily  !«• 
vokes  her  in  order  to  procure  cempeasatiaa  It 
turn  devotee.  The  advice  is  indignantly  ngedad 
for  the  following  reasons. 

Devullen!  No!  Hypocrisy  U  made 

By  beinar'd  deluacheei  liieir  aafest  trade: 

By  wenieo  frnm  whom  Time  taath  at»Vm  all  cfcun. 

Or  scandal  en  their  name  hreatbed  fktal  ham: 

Let  these  alone  herelt  ef  merit,  trjr 

Tu  put  on  Bigotry's  deceitful  eyr: 

All  la  forgotion— all  Is  ramlsb'd  o'er— 

And  taint,  or  crime,  or  fully,  iteen  no  more. 

Ob.  tliat  I  could  Home  de«p  dirk  rnloun  M 

To  paint  the  blarknesa  of  the  trearb'rons  niai'. 

Row  I,  u'bu  bate  alt  falaebood,  e'en  the  alreak 

Of  ttlmuUted  red  rouged  o'er  tlie  cheek, 

MuNt  mon.*  detest  the  gloss  u'er  mannrrs  thron, 

And  bate  nil  fornu  that  are  not  Natere'd  owa: 

In  a  poem  of  an  earlier  date,  Madame  D» 
houillieres  had  painted  the  torments  to  wkid 
a  literary  lion  is  exposed. 

Ah!  think,  my  ft-tend,  bow  onerons  is  Ause' 
Voa  call  to  pay  a  vitilt — at  your  name 
Tbe  whole  assembly  chanfiea  tone  and  iMb: 

'Here  comes  an  author,'  now  tbey  cry; 

'Let  language  take  a  lofty  range:' 

And  in  a  manner,  stilT  and  strange, 

Tbeir  preciotur  syllables  they  try. 
They  bore  you  all  tbe  while  absot  now  hooki, 

Ask  your  opinion,  too,  about  yonr  ova, 
And  beg  the  favour  of  a  recltatloN; 

When,  if  yon  give  tbe  first  lit  simple  loa«i 
Or  speak  the  other  with  stay  taesitatlva, 

The  whisper  will  run  round— 'A  bel  e$pr9t 
Why  she  talks  like  another— yoo  or  mt'. 

Calls  herself  an  author,  and  none  grander, 

While  any  one  with  ears  can  nndentasd  her! 

The  reader  has  remarked  the  word  prtam 
in  die  preceding;  extract.  It  is  an  epiibetM 
sinificraon  so  important,  as  to  call  for  a  won 
of  explaoation.  Fr4aem$e  iawtied'  origiMBT 
db»MjNff«Ae4,  in  the  moat  elegant  and  elinW 
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sense  of  the  vord.— Hulame  de  Ramhoaillet 
was  herself  a  Pririeme,  meauing  therehy  a 
woman  of  accompUsbneola  and  distiaction.  But 
by  degrees  the  epithet,  or  to.  speak  more  pro- 
perly, the  title  Pricieuse,  was  attached  exclu- 
sively to  Beaux  EjsprtU,  until  at  last  it  came 
(o  be  aynonimous  with  pedantic.  To  Mademoi- 
selle de  Scudery,  the  friend  of  Had&me  de 
Ramboaillei,  may  be  specially  traced  the  origin 
of  (he  delectable  style  of  speaking  ftUoded  to , 
by  Madame  Desbonillieres,  and  to  wnieh  Moliere 
gkve  the  blow  of  which  it  lingered  and  died. 
This  once  celebrated  wonun,  when  she  wrote 
the  firs  and  second  of  herintenoioable  romances, 
either  through  timidity,  or  to  oleaae  a  half- 
wilted  tyruinical  brother  who  fancied  himself 
an  aalhnr,  published  them  under  her  brother's 
njune.  Bat  the  fame  ihe  works  acquired  drew 
too  much  alteolion  upon  their  reputed  author 
to  admit  of  his  strutting  long  in  borrowed  plum- 
age. Mademoiselle  de  8cudery  once  known 
as  the  real  aathor,  her  popularity  became  un- 
bounded. She  opened  heir  own  salon*  and  upon 
the  Salnrdays  receiTed  the  Hdtel  de  Rambouil- 
leL  Nor  <ud  die  rivalry  excite  jealousy,  for 
the  ladies  were  friendly  to  the  last. 

The  romances  of  Mademoiselle  de  Scuderv 
are  long-span  disouisilions  npon  love,  in  whico 
the  passion  is  sublimated  to  an  essence  as  pure 
and  as  cold  as  the  highest  region  of  the  atmos- 
phere. The  characters  introduced  for  the  pur- 
pose of  saying,  not  doing,  are  reid :  that  is  to 
say,  they  represent  some  of  the  most  remark- 
able of  then  living  persons.  These  are  intro- 
duced nnder  names  composed  of  the  letters  of 
their  own,  from  undor  which  thin  mask  (hey 
talk  like  gods  and  goddesses.  Thus  Madame 
de  Rambouillet  was  the  Artbenice,  and  her 
dAugfater  the  Duchess  of  Montausier,  the  Par- 
thenie  of  the  novel  of  Clelie.  The  language 
of  the  books,  out  of  compliment  to  the  autho- 
ress, soon  became  the  language  of  the  salon, 
and  taking  the  coarse  of  all  artificial  things,  by 

Kiwing  every  day  more  artificial,  swelled  at 
t  into  insupportable  bathos,  filany  of  her 
originals,  too,  felt  called  upon  to  sustain  Uie 
ideal  that  Scudery  drew  of  them,  and  hence 
restraint  and  affectation.  So,  as  each  person  of 
the  novel  was  known  to  be  drawn  from  a  life 
original,  it  came  to  be  esteemed  the  highest 
honour  to  be  allowed  to  ait  for  this  literary 
Lawrence.  Aud  as  Scudery  (or  Sappho  as  she 
was  dabbed  by  general  consent)  possessed  all 
the  refined  delicacy  of  sentiment  she  loved  to 
paint,  every  artifice  was  needed  to  indace  her 
to  accept  presents  for  ber  portraits.  The  Duchess 
of  Longneville,  while  in  exile,  sent  her  a  por^ 
trait  of  herself  in  a  circle  of  diamonds.  Those 
who  desired  to  convey  more  useful  tokens,  had 
them  left  by  an  unknown  hand  at  an  early  hour 
in  (he  morning.  And  we  have  before  as  a  proof 
of  her  delicacy  of  sentiment  which  does  so 
mncfa  honour  to  all  parties  concerned  in  it,  (hat 
we  cannot  refrain  from  detailing  the  circum- 
stance. 

When  the  extravagant  but  magnificent  Fouqnet, 
in  whose  hands  was  the  direction  of  the  finances 
of  the  kingdom,  was  thrown  into  the  Bastille 
as  a  pubUe  demilter,  his  fall  was  accompaoied 
by  the  desertion  of  many  who  had  lived  upon 


his  baimty.  The  exceptions  were  women,  and 
illustrious  women:  Scudery,  S^vign^,  and  La- 
fayette; and  so  tnie  did  they  remain  to  the 
fallen  man.  that  he  has  left  it  opon  record  as 
the  testimony  of  his  experience  'that  a  woman 
is  an  unfailing  friend.'  Of  his  male  friends  and 
dependants  one  poor  rhymester  named  Loret, 
whose  poetical  chronicle  of  the  court  balls  and 
masques  is  now  a  valoable  picture  of  the  past, 
composed  a  lay  in  praise  ofnis  patron  for  which 
he  was  deprived  or  bis  pension  IVom  (be  Court. 
Poor  Loret  nad  also  held  a  pension  from  Fouquet, 
who  was  a  generous  fViend  of  literary  men  and 
artists.  Fouquet  was  so  touched  with  the  poeti- 
cal chronicler's  devotion,  that  be  determined, 
mined  as  he  was,  to  continue  the  pension  from 
the  fragment  of  his  fortune.  To  this  Loret, 
equally  deprived  of  all,  would-  by  no  means 
consent.  Fouquet  sent  for  Madlle.  de  Scudery, 

E laced  the  money  in  her  hands,,  and  induced 
er  to  undertake  the  delicate  task  of  having  it 
conveyed.  She  in  order  the  more  completely 
to  blindfold  Loret,  engaged  a  female  fViend,  of 
whose  object  no  saspicion  could  be  entertained ; 
and  the  latter,  after  a  long  conversation  with 
the  poet  purposely  protracted,  contrived  during 
a  happy  moment,  while  his  back  was  tomed, 
to  place  the  money  in  a  comer  where  it  after- 
wards met  bis  eye.  Fouquet,  after  a  confinement 
of  many  years,  died  in  the  Bastille,  his  fate  as 
mach  ttie  result  of  Louis  XlV.'s  vengeance  as 
of  his  sense  of  justice :  for  Fouquet  had-  had 
the  audacity  to  rival  bis  royal  master  in  the 
good  graces  of  La  Valli^.  Not  to  wander 
farther  from  our  subject,  we  shall  just  observe 
that  in  the  second  volume  of  these  memoirs  of 
M.  de  Walckenaer,  there  is  an  ample  account 
of  this  ex(raordinary  affair  of  Fooqaet's,  which 
is  well  worthy  of  perusal. 

Madlle.  de  Scudery,  though  not  handsome, 
for  she  was  tall  and  'lank  with  something  Qaix- 
otic  in  her  appearance,  made  the  conquest  of 
two  distingoisoed  literary  men,  Pelesson  and 
Conrart.  Bat  the  impracticable  tests  she  had 
invented  for  sounding  the  truth,  depth  and  sin- 
cerity of  the  tender  passion,  were  by  herself 
ap|>Iied  (0  ber  own  case,  and  she  died  an  old 
maid  at  the  advanced  age  of  ninety-four:  an 
instance  of  the  happy  effects  of  an  innocent  in- 
doigence  of  the  imagination,  without  the  alloy 
of  violent  sensations,  upon  the  duration  oflife. 
Her  map  of  the  land  of  love,  or,  as  she  quaintly 
called  it,  her  Carte  de  Tendre  was  considered 
a  masterpiece  of  etprit  and  skill.  It  was  a  Lov- 
er's Pilgrim's  Progress  as  ingenious  as  John 
Banyan's.  Fcom  the  village  of  PeHU  toim  she 
leads  you  to  the  hamlet  of  BUieU  dwx.  But 
before  you  arrive  even  at  the  outpost  of  Pro- 
poa~galanls,  there  remain  to  be  crossed  the 
three  broad  rivers  of  Tendre- mr-Estime,  Tendre^ 
lur-inetinatioit,  and  Tendresur-reconnaisemce, 
and  these  can  onlv  be  reached  by  Complaiamee 
and  Sensibiliti.  Then  there  were  the  oangerous 
quagmires  of  Tiedeur  Clukewarmneu ),  and  Oubli 
UOTgetfiilnetMj,  and  that  sloodi  of  Despond, 
the  lake  of  Indifference.  Gulant  and  stout- 
hearted most  be  the  knight,  who  threaded  his 
way  security  tbroof^b  this  enchanted  country. 
Nor  did  Sappho's  disciples  confine  their  studies 
to  ideal  geography— subjects  were  proptued  for 
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dtscnsstOB  of  which  love  and  frieodship  formed 
the  theme.  Even  the  severe  Richelieu,  puerile 
in  hexameters  as  he  was  grand  in  policv,  was 
so  smitten  with  the  prevailing  taste,  that  he 
wrote  with  his  own  hand  various  themes  for 
the  salon  of  his  niece  the  Duchess  d'Aiguillon. 
But  to  sum  up  a  whole  question  in  a  sparkling 
antithesis  was  esteemed  the  triumph  of  philoso- 
phical ingenuity.  And  to  efforts  of  this  kind 
we  owe  certainly  the  famous  '  Maxims '  of  La 
Rochefoucauld,  while  to  the  fashion  of  mak- 
ing descriptive  portraits  we  are  eguatly  indebted 
for  a  work  of  no  less  celebrity^  tbe  'Chwracters 
of  La  Bruyere.' 

The  mention  of  the  former  name  takes  us  to 
the  romances  of  Madame  de  Lafayette,  of  whose 
house,  long  after  the  intrigues  of  the  Fronde 
in  which  he  was  so  reduced  had  ceased,  La 
RocbefoQcanld  became  the  charm.  He  it  was 
who  throughout  these  troubles  had  acted  bril- 
liant Mephistopheles  to  the  ^ay,  giddy  and  ec- 
centric Duchess  of  Longuevitle.  His  real  pas- 
sion for  her,  met  by  its  object  with  ber  accus- 
tomed fickleness  and  inconstucv*  perhaps  first 
gave  his  writings  their  tone  of  mttemess.  Bat 
such  a  man  must  have  been  also  strongly  dis- 
gusted with  the  selfishness  of  the  leaders  en- 
gaged in  that  petty  but  ruinous  civil  war, 
which  spread  desolation  over  th»  whole  coun- 
try. Originally,  he  was  of  ardent  rather  than 
sarcastic  temper,  and  in  conversation  is  said 
to  have  been  overwhelmingly  brilliant.  And  it 
is  certain  that  his  intimacy  with  Madame  de 
Lafayetteand  her  friend  Madame deSuvign^,  much 
tended  on  the  whole  to  alleviate  his  dissatis- 
&ction  with  the  retf  of  human  nature.  The 
former  boaMed  with  allow^le  pride  that  she 
had  improved  his  hear^  as  mncli  as  he  had 
improved  her  head. 

We  have  already  seen  that  when  Mademoi- 
selle de  Sondery  assisted  at  the  reading  of 
Corneille's  tragedy,  she  bein^  at  that  time  in 
the  full  blaze  of  her  reputation,  jtladame  La- 
byette,  then  Mademoiselle  de  la  Vergne,  was 
a  little  girl  of  twelve  years  of  age.  That  little 
girl,  with  the  red  silk  bandage  over  her  eyes 
for  a  game  of  blind  man's  bnff,  was  destined 
to  eclipse  the  renowned  Sappho.  Her  father, 
wlw  directed  her  edacation  nimself,  had  her 
instructed  in  French  and  Latin,  in  boA  which 
langnagea  the  made  remarkable  progress.  Her 
first  romance,  like  those  of  her  predecessor,  ap- 
peared under  the  name  of  a  male  friend.  Their 
success  was  immediate:  and  for  this  reason,  if 
we  may  trust  Voltaire,  that  they  formed  the 
first  attempt  at  painting  manners  as  they  were, 
and  of  describing  natural  events  with  grace. 
Let  us  take  specimen  from  the  hewt  of  her  ro- 
mances, the  *  Pruioess  of  Cleves,'  of  what  the 
philoaophn  who  could  not  nlub  Shakspeare 
looked  up  to  as  nataral  writing.  The  author 
describes  the  court  of  Francis  1.,  meaning  in 
reality  that  of  Loais  XIV. 

*'  Never  did  any  oaart  possus  so  manjr  beftatiW 
WMB9II,  and  m«n  adnlrably  well  forned ;  it  seem- 
«d  as  If  BstoTfl  teok  plaanre  In  showering  btr 
cbolcest  gifts  apon  tbe  greatest  princesses  and 
prtaoM." 

Thia  was  indeed  a  step  in  admiration  of  na- 
ture, OBon^  to  satisfy  the  higb-bred  predilee- 


tioQS  of  Voltaire  himself.  Her  here,  the  Dk 
dc  N'emoars,  is  thus  iotrodiiced : 

. "  Tbis  prince  Wis  a  masterpiece  mt  matm:  tbe 
leaat  arialrable  part  of  his  gM4  qnUttes  waa  to 
be  mt  all  the  world  the  lne«t  and  best  made  mu. 
Tbat  wkicb  placed  Um  nbeve  all  otters  was  bis 
Incomparable  worth,  tbe  vlvadtjr  ef  his  dad,  it 
his  ceantenance  and  manam,  aaeh  as  never  a^ 
peared  before  in  any  but  hiBMelf.  Hie  pMj  wai 
alike  pleaaing  to  men  and  te  woneo.  Hie  addrai 
in  all  manly  ezerdaes  waa  extraerdinary.  ffii 
manner  of  dressiag  was  IbUewed  by  tta  wbek 
wertd,  tat  never  eenU  be  Imitated.  His  air,  is 
tne,  was  nBeh  that  ho  ahsorbed  aU  aMNttM 
wherever  he  appeared.  Thar*  wan  net  a  laidy  la 
th«  eoart  wb*  weald  net  havt  esteemed  Ksgiiry 
to  see  him  attached  U-  her.  Few  of  Uwk  to 
whoai  he  vrma  attaebod  eoald  have  heosted  of  b«- 
ing  resisted  bin;  and  even  mmmy  ta  whoa  be 
paid  no  attention,  eeald  net  refhUa  A-oa  fcolbw  ■ 
pasaion  for  him.  He  had  so  mneh  gentleae—  ami 
■nob  a  dispositloo  to  galiaatr>-,  that  he  wa>  suHt 
U  refuae  some  little  attentions  !•  those  who  smiW 
to  please  bim.  Tbos  hn  hsA  aevMal  mistRUM. 
bat  it  was  dmealt  to  gaeas  wUeh  of  tham  Uwsi 
be  trnly  lovod." 

When  we  say  tbat  saeh  writing  as  this  wu 

nular,  we  mast  be  understood  In  mean  iku 
[»rmed  the  delight  of  the  higb-bomandooan 
circles  for  whom  alone  novels  were  writtm- 
Madame  de  Lafayette  would  have  shrank  wiik 
horror  from  the  idea,  thata  citizei^'s  tfanmbtamei 
over  one  of  her  pages.  So,  when  tbe  aristocracy 
forsook  Sappho  for  the  more  ^naturel'  La- 
fayette, it  was  because  they  relisbed  her  owre  di- 
rect flattery  of  their  rank,  and  descended  with  aon 
ease  of  comprehension  from   epic  heroes  ia 
prose  to  the  positive  dressing  and  dandyisa  sf 
the  new  school.  The  style  of  anch  desenMiaM 
was  so  general,  that  it  fitted  aU  alike.  Then 
was  no  fixing  of  peculiar  features;  no  grapkie 
tarns  of  expression  applicable  to  some  one  i» 
dividual  and  to  that  mdividaal  only;  all  wen 
great,  grand,  fine,  beautiful,  noble.    In  vlui 
proportions   these  qualities  were  blended,  « 
what  their  degrees  in  different  individnab,  tbi 
author  was  never  troubled  to  think  oC  lb- 
dome  de  Lafayette's  success,  ia  sbor^  lay  is 
the  wideness  of  the  oontrast  between  berideM 
of  an  accomplished  man,  and  those  of  her  ft*- 
decessor.    A  heroine  of  Scudery  would  aart 
shrank  from  a  bold  eye,  or  tbe  profanalioa  « 
a  rude  touch :  no  woman  conld  resist  Lafayette'i 
Dnke   of  Nemours.     The  same  aristociw 
spirit  ascended  the  pulpit  with  tbe  de^.  ne 
highest  posts  in  Ibo  church  being  now  fiUm 
by  scions  of  noble  families.    When  Flechiir 
preacbed  the  funeral  servnon  of  tbe  Doebw 
of  Montauaier,  our  before-named  Julie,  ia  pe- 
sence  of  ber  two  aisters,  tbe  refi^iMacf  « 
whom  we  have  prenonsly  made  mendon,  ss 
addresses  then  not  as  met  sviin  bat  af  «Josim 
and  pionoanDes  an  eulogiom  upon  the  deceum 
and  her  moAer,  Hndame  de  Rambonillet,  nadv 
their  romantic  appellations  of  Partbeaie  aw 
Artbanicel   in  reading  the  foneral  orations  of 
the  time,  one  would  suppose  that  beavea  «v 
compl^ented  by  being  allowed  to  receive  us 
most  hi^  puissant  and  noble  Cond^  '"^Jj!! 
reones,  and  tfiat  die  eurtb  upon  wbisb 
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condeseended  not  to  live  my  longer,  was 
eclipsed  by  tbe  passing  of  Aeir  spirite  between 
it  and  tbe  son. 

Tbe  H4tel  do  Runbonillet  declines  with  Lonis 
Quatorze.  Hie  troubles  of  tho  Fronde  Uaght 
Louis  to  distmst  alike,  the  parliament,  the 
nobles,  and  distingaisbed  woman.  With  the 
first  he  made  short  work.  His  appearauce  in 
his  hanting-dress,  booted  and  spurred,  and 
whip  in  hand,  with  his  contemptuous  order  to 
mingle  no  more  in  state  affairs,  is  too  well 
known  to  need  more  than  a  passing  allasioD. 
So,  by  allaring  the  once  torbnieat  nobles  to  a 
volaptoons  eonrt,  and  there  phinging  them  uito 
extravagant  expenditure,  of  which  he  set  tbe 
example,  he  reduced  them  to  such  a  stale  of 
dependancv  for  distinction  upon  his  own  favour, 
that  we  find  the  great  Cond6  soltcitiog  as  an 
honour,  permission  to  wear  a  hunting-dress  in 
all  respects  made  after  tbe  fashion  of  the  king's. 
As  for  women  of  talent,  they  were  utterly  dis- 
couraged. Frivolity  became  the  order  of  the 
day;  court  masques  the  ruling  passion.  Inven- 
lioD  was  taxed  for  suitable  decorations,  and 
the  king  himself  took  the  chief  rSh  as  actor, 
inA  even  as  dancer  in  this  sort  of  entertainment. 

Benserade  was  the  fashionable  writer  ol  those 
court  masques,  in  which  figured  Lonis  le  Grand. 
Never  was  Poet  Lanreat  more  honoured  by 
royal  notice,  even  by  royal  friendship;  and  cer- 
tainly  Poet  Laureat  nefore  or  since  was  never 
so  well  paid.  He  was  very  different  in  cha- 
racter from  bis  rival,  the  thoughtless  and  ec- 
centric Voitnre.  Benserade  had  studied  the 
weaknesses  of  men,  which  he  learned  to  tarn 
skilfully  to  his  own  advantage.  With  tbe  most 
anscrupnlous  flatteryin  constant  service,  he  made 
it  a  principle  not  to  offer  homage  to  less  than 
Toju  blood,  with  the  one  exception  of  a  prime 
nmister.  He  set  value  upon  eulogies,  made 
a  regular  maritet  of  them,  and  blamed  Voiture 
for  showing  subserviency  in  bis  necessities 
when  he  might  have  commanded  assistance. 
Louis'  intrigue  with  La  Valli^re  raised  the  for- 
tnoe  of  the  poet  to  its  supreme  height.  He 
contrived  to  win  the  confidence  of  both.  Poor 
La  ValU^  not  being  a  Pricieuse,  blushed  at 
the  mstie  turn  of  her  naturally  formed  periods 
lad  secretly  engaged  Benserade  to  deck  her 
phraseology  in  a  court  suit.  Louis,  who  had 
not  yet  acquired  sufficient  self-confidence  to 
emancipate  himself  from  the  yoke  of  his  mother 
(Anne  of  Austria}  called  in  the  services  of 
Bmserade  to  express  his  secret  passion.  Parts 
yere  composed  for  the  king,  and  speeches  put 
into  bis  month,  of  such  ingenious  contrivance 
that  while  the  queen  saw  not  their  hidden 
meaaing;  La  Valliire  standii^  by  her  side,  should 
understand  it.  A  ballet  upon  *  Impatience,'  in 
which  that  feeling  is  lllostrated  in  a  Taiiety  of 
forms,  was  chief  part  of  one  of  his  entertain- 
ments. Lawyers  dispute  over  a  lawsuit,  their 
unfortunate  clients  regarding  them  with  looks 
haggard  with  impatience.  Then  the  scene  changes, 
and  we  have  a  troop  of  Muscovite  savages 
taking  lessons  from  a  French  dancing-master, 
who  foams  with  impatience  at  their  grotesqne 
efforts  to  acquire  Parisian  graces.  At  last  enters 
the  king  under  the  form  of  Jupiter,  and  Olym- 
pQs  is  shakeh  with  his  impatient  anger,  that  he 
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cannot  pnrsne  his  amours  undisturbed:  but,  a 
god  bein^  fertile  in  resources,  Jove  metamor- 
phoses himself  into  the  figure  of  Diana,  and 
Calltsto  is  deceived.  The  court  were  of  course 
enraptured  at  the  delicacy  of  these  allnsions, 
and  encouraged  the  king's  resolation  by  nnan- 
imous  plaudits. 

In  another  masqae  the  king  as  Pluto  dis- 
regards the  absence  of  day,  because  of  the 
secret  flame  which  ever  cheers  his  dwelling — 
that  flame  understood  by  La  VallitTe,  seated 
in  the  queen's  box.  And  Benserade  displayed 
his  ingenuity  in  other  ways.  Not  only  were 
all  secondary  characters  tamed  down  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  exclusive  prominence  to  that 
sustained  by  the  king— but  they  were  made  to 
criticise  their  own  defects,  and  contrast  them 
with  the  all-perfection  of  his  majesty.  Even 
this  was  not  enough  for  so  capacious  a  swallow. 
The  king  himself  utters  such-  extravagant  self- 
praise  that  it  is  startling  to  think  how  great 
must  have  been  the  hardihood  of  the  man  who 
could  have  dared  to  ask  a  mortal  possessed  of 
common  sense  to  speak  it.  Greater  still  the 
wonder  at  the  self-complacency  of  the  stage 
monarch,  acted  by  a  real  king.  In  one  speech 
he  is  made  to  draw  a  parallel  between  himself 
and  Alexander  the  Great,  very  much  to  the 
disadvantage  of  Alexander.  Whatever  question 
might  arise  as  to  their  respective  political  and 
military  capacities,  there  could  be  no  doubt  at 
all  as  to  which  was  the  handsomer  man.  Who, 
asks  the  royal  mime,  would  for  a  moment  attempt 
to  compare  us  both  in  what  relates  (o  beauty, 
air,  and  bodily  graces. 

Et  toute  chose  ^gale,  flotre  ces  grandtts  Amei 
Alexandre  edt  perdu  devant  tootea  ies  dameii. 

Thus,  having  in  these  masques  personated  Ju- 

f liter,  Plato,  Mars,  and  Apollo,  with  sundry 
ovelora  shepherds -^tbe  kmg  crowned  the  c)i* 
max  by  bursting  out  upon  the  stage  as  the 
Sun!  and  like  tbe  Suo  had  bis  worshippers. 
Happy  were  those  to  whom  a  frown  would 
have  been  death,  as  his  smile  was  life;  who 
hung  about  his  path  in  the  hope  of  being 
banded  his  cane  or  cloak;  and  to  whom  it 
was  supreme  happiness  to  throw  crumbs  of 
bread  to  the  gold-hsli  in  the  basins  of  the  park 
of  Versailles,  and  thus  have  to  boant  they  con- 
tributed to  the  king's  amusement.  Louis  appro- 
priately rewarded  the  bigh  priest  of  his  wor- 
ship by  bestowing  upon  lim  the  moiety  of  a 
bisnop  3  revenue.  Benserade  was  a  clever  fel- 
low 1  He  contrived  to  insinuate  himself  into  the 
favour  of  the  stern  Richelieu;  he  hoodwinked 
the  wily  Mazarin:  he  steered  through  the  Fronde 
without  offending  either  part^ ;  and  he  won  the 
personal  friendship  of  the  Tain  and  fidile  Louis. 
Vet  he  was  said  to  have  been  generous  at 
heart,  and  to  have  solicited  more  favours  for 
bis  friends  than  for  himself.  Madame  de 
vign^.  in  one  of  her  letters,  mentions  her  bar* 
ing  met  him  at  a  dinner  party  of  which  he  was 
the  grand  attraction,  and  calls  him  a  delightful 
follow.  Motiire  disturbed  his  happiness,  and 
affected  his  renown. 

The  king,  whose  literary  taste,  at  least  in 
early  life  may  be  judged  by  the  Masques,  in 
which  he  himself  cut  so  strange  a  figure,  shovred 
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always  a  marked  dislike  for  female  authorsliip. 
There  is  strong  reason  to  conclude  that  when 
Moliere,  in  1659,  wrote  bis  'Pr^cieuses  Ridi- 
cules' he  was  as  much  incited  to  bis  aliack 
upon  literary  ladies  by  a  desire  lo  please  the 
monarch,  as  by  the  palpable  pedantry  into  which 
the  disciples  of  the  Rambonillet  school  had  de- 
clined. This  little  farce  told  fatally  against  bat 
blevim.  Manage,  the  tutor  of  Madame  de 
vign^,  has  recorded  his  testimony  of  the  effect 

Sroduced  by  its  6rst  representation.  All  the 
lutel  de  Rambonillet  were  present,  and  at  (be 
close  of  the  piece  Manage  acknowledges  that 
he  tbns  addressed  his  friends:  'We  may  now 
say  as  St.  Remus  said  to  Clovis— we  mast  burn 
the  idols  we  adored,  and  adore  those  we  would 
have  bnmed;'  then  descending  from  his  own 
pedantic  tone,  he  adds  qnaiintlv,  'This  satire 
knockett  down  galimatias  and  the  forced  style 
of  writing.'  The  weakest  point  presented  to  the 
attack  of  the  inimitable  satirist,  was  of  course 
the  extravagant  affectation  of  language. 

Having  sketched  thus  briefly  and  rapidly  the 
history  of  the  UAtel  de  Rambonillet,  from  its 
fouodation  by  the  noble,  frank,  generous,  or  as 
her  laitbful  servant  better  termed  her,  tagriinde 
Marquise,  to  the  period  of  its  decline,  we  ar- 
rive at  the  immediate  object  of  M.  de  Waick- 
^aer's  book,  the  celebrated  Madame  deS^vign^. 

Manage,  whose  nam«  we  have  last  introduced 
as  her  tntor,  was  so  fascinated  by  his  pupil 
that  he  fell  in  love  with  her.  Poor  old  pedant! 
he  must  have  had  some  excellent  qualities,  for 
he  had  many  enemies:  provoked  more  by  the 
incautious  exhibition  oi  his  self-love  than  of 
his  enmitv,  for  his  nature  appears  to  have 
been  amiable.  We  are  drifting  into  a  digres- 
sion we  cannot  avoid  —  but  this  tutor  meeting 
us  at  the  threshold,  we  must  have  a  word  with 
him,  or  about  him,  before  we  claim  briefintep< 
view  with  his  chaimiDg  pupil.  The  latter  unused 
herself  with  a  passion,  which  it  is  needless  to 
say  could  have  only  been  made  matter  for  di- 
version. But  this  Manage  conld  not  understand. 
He  wondered  that  Madame  de  S^vign^  showed 
no  fear  of  him  —  a  gallant  of  such  attraction. 
One  day,  she  quietly  desired  him  to  take  (be 
place  in  her  carriage  vacant  by  the  absence  of 
Der  dame  de  compagnie.  He  opened  his  eyes, 
astonished  at  such  a  mark  of  contempt  for  pub- 
lic opinion,  and  at  such  a  challenging  of  personal 
danger.  'Come,  come/  said  she  qntckly,  'and 
sit  Beside  me:  and  if  yon  do  not  wdl  behave 
yourself,  1  shall  viot  yoa  at  your  own  house.' 
To  his  bewilderment  sne  kepi  her  word.  M^ 
nage  was  not  so  fortunate  as  to  meet  in  every 
friend  a  Madame  de  S^vign^.  Never  did  un- 
happy author  excite  such  a  host  of  enemies. 
Fleeting  however  would  have  been  the  effect 
of  enmity  or  friendship  on  his  name,  had  it  not 
become  linked  with  the  atlachment  ofaSevign^ 
and  the  enmity  of  a  MoliAre.  The  comedy  of 
'Les  Femmes  Savantes,'  written  eleven  years 
after  the  'Pr^Ieuses  Ridicules,'  was  levelled 
chiefly  against  Manage  (introduced  under  the 
name  of  Vadins),  and  gave  the  coup  de  grace 
to  pedantry  and  philosophical  jargon. 

In  looking  over  the  collection  of  reflections, 
criticisms,  and  anecdotes  which  this  author  left 
wder  the  (llle  of  'Menagiana,'  we  are  inclined 


to  think  he  was  dealt  with  hardly.  Under  the 
surface  of  his  learned  display  there  ram  a 
rent  of  wholesome  thougnl  and  good  feetiic. 
We  find  him  lameottng,  as  authors  have  ia  ul 
ages  of  civilization  lamented,  that  hu  owa  w 
was  not  poetical  and  learnedly  accomitiDg  lor 
the  more  poetical  i^aracter  of  the  aocieati  ^ 
the  poetical  form  of  their  religiou  woish^ 
Of  Mademoiselle  de  Scndery  he  is  a  fermt 
admirer,  for  the  characteristic  reason  ^  Ik 
finds  in  her  romances  an  analogy  with  the  Efie 

rioem :  which,  giving  but  one  event  of  a  hero'i  ' 
ife,  would,  he  assures  us,  be  wanting  ia  in*  I 

tressiveness  were  it  not  ingeniously  leagtbeael  . 
y  well-contrived  digressions.    He  wrote  Bait  , 
of  his  poetical  pieces  in  the  ancient  laogups,  , 
and  sa}3  it  was  not  until  be  began  to  write  ii 
bis  own  that  he  was  made  the  victim  of  w 
much  eunily  and  jeabM^.  It  is  indeed  tne,  i 
that  however  men  may  consent  to  mperioriiT 
in  one  branch  of  art  they  rebel  against  assB«M  i 
versatility.  It  will  be  fair  to  add,  that  aa  aa» 
dote  told  by  Menage  of  himself  justifies  the  4b- 
criminating  friendship  of  his  clever  pupil,  efca 
against  Moliere.   He  says  that  the  aitacb  «f 
his  enemies  became  at  last  insupportable,  tai 
he  determined  to  abandon  the  city,  and  to  pu 
the  remainder  of  his  days  in  solitude,  to  tkc 
rural  retreat  which  he  selected,  be  amnsed kin- 
self  with  reariu  pigeons.  One  day  a  &vonili 
was  shot,  and  Manage  grieved  bitterly  over  Ma 
lost  bird,  but  *Alas!'  ne  suddenly  excbuMi 
*  [  find  that  no  human  residence  is  free  froa 
troubles.   Let  me  then  have  only  those  to  «■ 
counter  which  confer  in  the  contest  some  dspH 
of  dignity  '—and  be  relumed  to  Paris. 

Since  we  first  saw  Madame  de  Sivigni  blad- 
ing the  eyes  of  Mademoiselle  de  la  Vergae  fw 
a  game  of  Colin  Maillard,  we  have  only 
time  to  time  caught  glances  of  her.  Atthoagh 
the  author  of  these  memoirs  links  to  her  mm 
a  history  of  die  troubles  of  the  Fronde,  shem 
in  no  way  mixed  up  with  them;  nor  do  tkej 
appear  to  have  directly  affected  either  h«r  p- 
nius  or  character  until  her  danghter  had  mm 
up,  and  she  felt  it  her  duty  to  forwan  Imt 
prospects  in  life.  Madame  de  S^vign^  did  ail 
abandon  her  solitude  in  Brittany.  Wbea  ikt 
did  appear  at  court,  then  deemed  a  anUmc 
paradise  reserved  foe  the  elite  of  mortals  obI^, 
tier  stay  was  not  long  nor  continuous :  her  fo^ 
tune  not  being  equal  to  the  expenses  aUndiit 
upon  sach  costly  favour.  With  the  reuMnl » 
her  daughter  lo  her  husbuid's  diJ^ean  oa  tk 
Rhine,  comes  (he  flrst  of  that  inimiiaUecdlectiaa 
of  letters,  which  have  made  her  name  inuaottaL 
What  freshness  do  they  breathe— what  bowd- 
less  animal  spirits  —  what  exquisite  troth 
heart— what  sound  sense  —  what  mild  and  ^ 
cious  insinuations,  rather  than  incotcatioas,  « 
wise  maxims — what  pictures  of  rural  hupisMi 
—what  delicious  rustic  repasts!  Her  books  M 
—history,  poetry,  philosopby  —  Pascal  and  Ni- 
colie  —  all  the  sound  food  of  a  healthy  ntoi 
Then  the  vivid  pictures  of  passing  events,  aashi 
in  her  visits  to  court,  or  reflected  from  the  peu  : 
of  such  correspondents  as  Madame  de  Lafayette.  | 
or  Bussy  de  Rabtitin.  And  all  the  oSnva%^ 
an  overflowing  tenderness  to  a  well -below 
daughterl  Wbo  does  sot  think  and  ^ask  ci 
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Madame  de  S^vign^,  indeed,  as  almost  a  beloved 
fnend  that  he  has  knowo.  Eveu  M.  de  Walck- 
enaer,  calm  historian  as  he  is,  introduces  her 
in  this  referential,  take-for-granted  way:  'This 
complexion  of  such  rare  freshness,  this  rich  fair 
hair,  these  brilliant  and  animalcd  eyes,  this  ir- 
ngatar  but  expressive  physto^numy,  this  elegant 
figure,  were  so  many  giAs  Irom  nature.'  And 
tMa  her  'sweet  voice  cultivated  to  the  highest 
d^ree,  according  to  the  musical  science  of  the 
tine,  and  her  brilliant  danse  which  drew  ont 
irilh  ietat  the  liveliness  and  habitual  gracefnl- 
■ess  of  her  movements.'  We  have  all  that  ge- 
■ersl  description  which  is  as  the  recalling  to 
i^M  of  a  frieod  whom  every  body  has  seen, 
and  all  appreciated,  and  upon  whose  traits  we 
love  to  dwell.  It  has  been  charged  by  some 
(hst  affection  for  her  daughter  was  too  promi- 
nently put  forward,  as  if  in  abandoning  literary 
pedantry  she  had  fallen  into  an  affectation  of 
another  kind,  not  less  obnoxious.  But  no!  In 
solitude  when  at  home,  surrounded  by  a  highly 
artificial  society  abroaa>  she  needed  an  otgect 
for  the  currents  of  her  warm  impulses  to  over- 
flow upon,  and  towards  that  object  they  rushed 
with  giddy  delight,  and  painfal  and  even  foolish 
fondness.  With  our  present  unerring  and  rapid 
means  of  communication,  and  our  general  penny 
post,  we  have  but  a  feeble  idea  of  the  elixir 
of  happiness  which  in  old  times  could  be  en- 
veloped in  a  sheet  of  paper.  Poor  Madame  de 
S^vign^  cannot  contain  her  delight  at  the  post- 
otfice  improvement  of  her  time,  according  to 
which  a  horse  courier  was  despatched  from  Paris 
once  a  week !  She  tells  us  of  the  pleasure  the 
faces  of  these  couriers,  whenever  she  met  them 
upon  the  highroad,  used  to  afford  her—and  no 
wonder,  for  at  that  time  the  journey  of  a  cou- 
rier was  one  of  peril  and  adveniore.  Of  pleas- 
ant excitement  too!  How  the  smack  of  his  whip, 
snd  (he  sound  of  his  horse's  hoof,  must  have 
broaght  every  face  to  the  windows  ot  a  country 
cbiteau.  With  what  honours  he  must  have  been 
received.  An  ambassador,  even  he  of  Siam, 
delivering  his  credentials  at  Versailles,  would 
have  cot  hot  a  poor  figure  beside  the  bearer 
Ma  packet  of  letters  from  Madame  de  S^vign^- 
He  was  'a  mercury  alighting  upon  a  heaven 
kissing  hill '  —  a  god !  What  prayers  most  have 
accompanied  his  departure— what  blessings  bailed 
bis  arrival.  How  his  horse  must  have  been 
patted  and  fed,  and  the  best  bed  given  to  him 
■-and  then  picture  the  family  circle  around  the 
adventurous  letters,  and,  provided  there  were 
J*  'ery  special  family  secrets  therein,  fancy 
°w  kind  friends  and  neighbours  invited  to  par- 
■we  of  that  family  joy  and  the  family  repast. 

It  is  probable  that  serious  secrets  were  seldom 
Wk  ''*"'^®y«'*  because  of  the  danger  of  the  rtmes. 
"hen  Mazarin  was  obliged  during  the  Fronde 
'0  yield  to  the  clamours  of  his  ennemies,  and 
at  T*'"*'!*''  into  voluntary  exile,  he  and  Anne 
A  corresponded  by  word  of  month, 

•wapj  confidential  couriers  who  carried  their 
^pstches  in  their  heads.  A  serious  family 
f™*f  would,  even  at  a  later  period,  demand  a 
jwmey  from  one  of  its  heads.  But  a  letter 


then  filled  many  of  the  objects  now  supplied 
by  a  newspaper,  and  hence  we  read  in  Madame 
deS^vign^s  letters  descriptions  of  public  events, 
to  convey  which  a  friend  would  at  present  have 
no  more  to  do  than  write  an  address  at  a  news- 
paper office.  See  for  example  her  account  of 
the  death  of  Turenne,  and  the  particulars  given 
of  the  funeral  procession  to  Saint -Denis:  an 
event  which  at  the  present  day  (we  talk  not 
of  style)  wonid  be  done  for  all  the  world  at  a 
penny  a  line.  At  the  same  time  the  circura- 
stances  in  which  they  were  written  give  these 
charming  compositions  a  serious  historical  im^ 
purtance,  and  hence  those  researches,  in  relation 
to  them,  which  have  conferred  upon  the  names 
of  Monmerqu^  and  Walckenaer  so  much  honour. 

Madame  de  S^ngn^  was  religious,  and  in  the 
best  sense  of  the  word,  for  she  was  charitable, 
forgiving,  and  tolerant.  'Have  no  enemies,'  is 
one  of  her  most  energetically  expressed  councils 
to  her  daughter,  to  which  she  adds,  'and  plenty 
of  friends.'  Such  was  the  maxim  of  her  mature 
^ears,  but  in  her  youth  ^e  practised  it  from 
feeling.  We  know  of  nothing  more  touching 
than  her  conduct  upon  her  arrival  in  town  after  the 
death  of  her  husband,  who  felt  in  a  duet  that 
had  originated  in  a  dispute  about  a  mistress.  To 
that  mistress,  ^adame  Godoran,  the  youu^  be- 
reaved wife  sent  to  beg  a  lock  of  the.  hair  of 
her  husband,  whose  sins  against  herselfshe  for- 
gave, as  she  prayed  Heaven  to  forgive  them. 
Her  pardon  of  the  outrage  against  herself  com- 
mitted by  her  cousin  Bussy  Kabutin  (he  intro- 
duced her  portrait  in  an  indecent  book },  was  in 
a  similar  spirit.  She  reserved  it  until  he  was 
abandoned  Dy  all  the  world,  a  mined  man:  and 
(hen  she  visited  him,  affording  him  the  conso- 
lation of  her  matchless  conversation,  with  all 
the  aid  he  stood  in  need  of. 

Thus  lively,  hearty,  and  wise,  religious  and 
tolerant,  instructive  and  unaffected,  natural  and 
loving,  with  a  reflecting  mind,  an  expansive 
heart,  accomplished  manners ,  and  boundless 
animal  spirits,  Marie  de  Rabutin-Chantal  Mar- 
chioness de  S^vign^  was  the  most  perfect  wo- 
man of  whom  we  have  an  nnconscioas  setl-rccord. 
Moli^re  did  good,  but  from  mixed  motives.  His 
fine  common  sense  revolted,  no  doubt,  against 
the  affectation  which  bis  satire  demolished  — 
but  he  acted,  too,  in  obedience  to  the  will  of 
a  monarch  whose  disdain  was  all  egoistical. 
Madame  de  SevigniJ  did  better:  she  instructed 
by  presenting  a  model  which  won  all  hearts, 
in  the  contemplation  of  which  people  rather 
forgot  than  hated,  and  insensibly  abandoned  the 
tawdry  idols  to  which  they  had  before  paid 
homage.  For  this  reason,  leaching  by  example 
is  the  best  teaching ;  and  sight  of  the  good  far 
better  than  exposure  of  the  bad.  Let  those 
however  who  arc  dull,  or  sad,  ur  oppressed, 
or  disappointed,  or  dissatisfied  with  the  world, 
have  recourse  to  either  one  or  the  other,  if 
itloliere  or  S^vign^  cannot  administer  relief,  the 
case  is  all  but  hopeless. 

With  Madame  de  S^vign^  closes  that  brilliant 
train  of  intellectual  women  of  whom  Madame 
de  Ramboaillet  was  the  first. 
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Histoire  du  CMen  ehez  torn  les  Petioles     Monde.  Par  Elzbar  Blaze.  Paris.  8to.  1842. 


It  is  somewhat  singular  that  the  dog,  who  is 
the  UDiversal  I'avourite  and  conipaiiion  of  maD, 
should  not  have  found  a  pen  among  bis  myriad 
admirers  to  (race  his  history  with  the  fulness 
it  deserves.  Ue  has,  indeed,  in  addition  to  the 
place  that  he  occupies  in  the  various  works  on 
natural  history,  been  freqaently  made  the  sub- 
ject of  specific  treatises.  Bat  all  the  books  that 
we  have  seen  are  poor,  when  coatrasted  with 
the  abundance  of  the  okaterials— with  the  in- 
numerable anecdotes  that  are  scattered  on  every 
side,  and  the  rare  opportunity  that  is  presented 
for  original  observation  by  an  animal  who  ac- 
companies us  from  the.  cradle  to  the  grave, 
and  who  lives  with  as  nearly  upon  the  footing 
of  our  fellow-man—  semi-homo  canis.  It  was, 
therefore,  with  unusual  pleasure  that  we  saw 
the  announcement  of  the  work  of  M.  Blaze, 
which  prttfesses  to  be  a  history  of  the  dog 
among  all  the  nations  of  the  world  i  and  the 
expectation  raised  by  the  title  was  increased 
tenfold  by  the  preface,  in  which  we  are  told 
that  the  book  is  the  fruit  of  twenty  years  of 
study  and  atteution.  Unhappily  there  is  an  ut- 
ter disproportion  between  the  result  and  the 
lime  and  labour  expended.  Twenty  months 
would  have  been  an  ample  allowance  for  what 
has  cost  M.  Blaze  as  many  years.  He  has 
brought  together  some  curious  ouitter  on  the 
dtilcreut  uses  to  which  the  dog  has  been  put 
by  tbe  superstition,  ignoraace^  and  cruelty,  as 
well  as  by  the  gratitude  and  intelligence  of 
man— the  more  welcome  that  it  is  frequently 
derived  from  antiquated  authors  who  are  little 
known,  and  not  at  all  re^.  But  even  this 
part  of  the  subject  is  far  from  beiug  exhausted, 
while  all  that  relates  to  the  habits  and  instincts 
of  the  canine  race  is,  relatively  to  its  import- 
ance, extremely  meagre.  It  is  strange  that  M. 
Blaze,  who  is  evidently  a  sportsman  rather  than 
a  man  of  science,  should  have  neglected  the 
things  in  which  he  might  be  supposed  to  be 
most  interested  and  best  informed.  A  graver 
fault  than  that  of  omission  is  the  insertion  of 
some  altogether  gratuitous  strokes  of  irreverence 
and  indelicacy,  which  must  be  as  imurious  to 
the  work  as  they  are  dis^racefiH  to  tne  author. 
For  the  rest  M.  Blaze  wntes  throughout  with 
French  vivacii}[,  and  often,  inspired  byhislove 
for  tbe  dog,  with  eloquence.  Whatever  his  de- 
fects, he  possesses  at  least  that  prime  requi- 
site for  his  task— a  true  enthusiasm  for  his  hero. 

If  we  were  to  take  our  notions  of  the  dog 
from  moat  of  (be  words  derived  from  his  name, 
or  proverbs  and  comparisoDS  into  which  he 
enters,  we  should  imagine  that  he  was  among 
the  lowest  of  the  brute  creation.  From  the 
Greek  xv<ov,  a  dog,  proceeded  xtvixof,  or  cynic, 
one  who  snarls  like  a  dog;  and  sundry  com- 
pounds, such  as  *vvotiSoiy  impudent  as  a  dog, 
abundantly  testify  that  the  canine  family,  like 
some  of  higher  pretensions,  gains  nothing;  in 
respectability  by  pursuing  its  genealogy  into 
distant  ages.  The  Romans  were  not  more  com- 


plimentary than  the  Greeks;  and  to  cone  u  • 
once  to  our  own  time  we  have  the  Frenek  . 
canaille  and  cagnard,  both  denved  fron  the 
Latin  cunvi,  and  applied  the  first  to  the  sa» 
of  the  population,  the  second  to  an  idle  aad 
slothful  man  that  only  cumbers  the  earth.  Con-  ' 
parisous,  it  is  said,  are  odious,  and  tbe  lihtiAt  \ 
canine  race,  without  distinction  of  species,  WNt 
be  entirely  of  that  opinion.   They  have  \tm  , 
the  standing  similitude  for  things  thatarenoi,  | 
hateful,  and  disgusting— the  tvpeof  conieatioai- 
uess,  impudence,  avarice,  lust,  gluttoBj-a( 
furies,  demons,  parasites,  thieves,  lawyers,  ; 
last  of  all,  with  a  sad  want  of  gallantry  to  om  ' 
party  and  injustice  to  both,  of  wosea.  Tk  1 
married  man,  says  one  classiieal  sage,  seedi  m  | 
watch-dog  at  his  gate— 

'  Non  opoa  eat,  uxor  latnt  la  »dt  tni,  «c  ft- 

M.  Blaze  has  collected  a  variety  of  ibcse  | 
forms  of  speech,  and  has  generally  defended  ' 
his  client  with  zeal  and  success  from  the  is*  j 
puiations  they  convey.  Is  the  dog  called  fillet 
— *be  is  much  less  so,' he  replies,  *thanccrtiii  ' 
men  of  your  acquaintance  and  mine.'  Is  be  a- 
claimed  against  as  greedy  ? — <  1  should  like  I* 
sec  you,'  retorts  his  advocate,  'if  you  had  oat;  | 
a  single  mess,  for  your  dinner,  and  some  oae  i 
attempted  to  snatch  it  away.'     St.  ChrysoslM  , 
speaks  of  the  dog  as  fawning  ob  you  whn 
you  face  htm,  and  slyly  biting  yoa  when  yov  i 
back  is  turned.  '  I  ask  pardon  of  Chrriw- 
tom,'  says  M.  Blaze,  '  but  he  has  libellea  Ik 
dog.  I  have  known,  and  still  know,  many  wt% 
of  Uiis  description,  but  never  a  dog.'  At  lust, 
then,  he  is  a  thief.— 'No,'  answers  H-  Blue, 
.  '  because  he  has  no  idea  of  menin  and  tmm. 
and  if  you  will  bat  teach  hira,  you  may  ka» 
him  to  sleep  when  he  is  famished  near  a  roasle' 
fowl.   Moreover  he  is  often  accused  of  thrfn 
he  has  never  committed.    The  servants  cka^  ' 
him  with  thnr  iniqaities,  and  he  lias  ao  toi^  | 
to  defend  himself.' 

Whatever  praise  has  been  ascribed  to  ^ 
dog  in  proverbial  expressions,  is  the  exc^liM 
and  not  the  rule;  and  why— since  the  iodindul 
is  always  thought  and  spoken  of  with  love- 
bas  the  race  been  selected  for  uuoMrison  viSk 
what  is  odious  and  offensive?    Tbe  tam^ 
reason,  we  imagine,  is  their  dowteaHcitfi  wweh 
constantly  exposing  all  their  actions  to  the 
view  of  man,  they  form  the  prominent  iMge 
when  we  see  in  our  kind  the  qualities  of  bnM  j 
whose  appropriate  instinGts  amy  be  vices  tans-  { 
Bnt  as  words  break  no  bones,  and,  iriiereTtM  ^ 
cannot  understand  them,  wound  no  tw^tip  ' 
either,  we  should  Care  little  by  what  bud^ 
the  dog  bad  bera  called,  if  he  was  tretied 
with  practical  kindness. 

Like  every  animal  that  was  not  cloven-footei  . 
and  did  not  chew  the  cud,  he  was  ok)'*'  i 
to  the  Jews,  and  consequently  wilfi  them  he 
was  safe  from  sacrifice.   Heathens,  on  tbe  cob- 
trary,  made  a  religion  of  that  which  wai  » 
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impie^  to  Israel*  aod  the  dog  contribuled  bis 
(ml  proportioii  to  the  mountaius  of  flesh  that 
Italptuted  on  the  altar.  The  Romaus,  who 
witlkout  fastidiousness  immolated  him  to  the 
gods,  whipped  him  aoouaily  for  a  criminal,  and 
tbeo  impaled  him,  because  his  ancestors  had 
slept  ou  the  night  on  which  the  Gauls  au 
tempted  to  seize  the  Capitol.  The  folly  and 
cruelly  of  this  Roman  conunemoratioa  was  sur- 
passed, however,  hy  a  custom  which  existed 
till  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  in  the  metropolis 
of  France,  where  it  was  the  wont  of  the  civic 
authorities  in  full  costume  to  bum  yearly  a 
namber  of  cats,  for  what  offence  we  are  not 
informed,  on  the  Place  de  Gr^ve. 

The  sacrifice  of  the  dog,  if  legends  are  true, 
brought  upon  him  another  distinction  -that  of 
being  eaten.  Porphyry  relates  tbat  a  part  of 
his  carcass  having  fallen  from  the  altar,  the 
priest  picked  it  up,  and  burning  his  fingers  with 
the  smoking  flesh,  put  tbem  soddeoly  in  his 
mouth.  The  taste  was  so  savoury,  that  the 
ceremony  ended,  be  ate  his  fill  of  the  do^  aod 
took  the  rest  to  his  wife.  However  this  may 
be,  the  dog  somehow  or  other  found  his  way 
to  the  larder.  Hippocrates  says  he  was  eaten 
by  the  Greeks,  and  the  Romans  considered  hiin 
to  be  so  great  a  delicacy,  that  a  puppy  was 
prominent  at  some  of  tiieir  most  sumptuous 
leasts.  In  China,  it  is  well  known,  he  ts  fat- 
tened upon  vegetables  like  an  ox  or  a  pig,  and 
publicly  sold  iu  the  butchers'  shops.  Numerous 
savages  hold  him  iu  high  estimation,  often  pre- 
ferring him  to  all  other  meat,  and  reservingliim 
for  their  chiefs.  The  sale  of  dog..flesh  for  human 
food  is  carried  on  secretly  at  Paris,  though  fur* 
bidden  by  the  government,  who  extend  aformal 
sanction  to  the  tralfic  in  horse-flesh.  M.  Blaze, 
who  has  frequently  eaten  both,  prefers  dog. 
Buffon,  on  the  contrary,  thought  it  extremely 
disagreeable.  But  as  those  nations  who  reluih 
it  most  keep  their  dogs  exclusivel;^  on  vegetables 
iind  lish,  and  will  never  touch  a  Luropean  breed 
iliat  is  carutvorously  fed,  neither  Buffon  nor 
Blaze  can  have  tasted  the  viand  in  perfection. 

In  Lapland  tlie  dog  is  killed  for  his  skin,  and 
in  countries  where  no  other  motive  hastens  his 
death,  the  necessity  there  is  to  place  a  limit 
upon  population  still  brings  numbers  to  a  violent 
end.  The  dog-tax  in  England  has  proved  a 
measure  of  beneficence  by  stifling  in  its  birth 
superfluous  life,  since  few  under  these  circum- 
stances rear  a  useless  progeny.  Elsewhere  nearly 
all  the  dogs  that  are  bom  are  suffered  to  grow 
up,  and  runninc  about  the  streets  msogy  and 
half-starved,  their  existraoe  becomes  anuuauce 
to  the  public  and  a  Irartlien  to  tbMuelves.  In 
France  the  dtiffmmien  are  commissioned  to 
knock  the  wanocren  oo  the  head.  A  few  yean 
since  the  government  of  Bombay  was  obliged 
to  send  a  cargo  of  dogs  to  be  destroyed  out  at 
sea,  in  order  to  relieve  the  city  of  their  inor- 
dinate numbers  without  offence  to  the  Parsees, 
who  regard  them  with  reverence.  But  less  de- 
Heftcy  is  observed  in  various-great  towns  ofthe 
East.  A  man  armed  with  a  heavy  bludgeon 
drags  a  dead  dog  throush  the  street,  wbkh 
briociBg  about  iiim  alt  ui«  cnrs  of  the  neieh- 
bonnwod,  he  mows  them  down  right  and  left 
with  hb  club,  k  is  said  that  they  set  upon 


him  from  a  knowledge  of  his  evil  dedgns:  Lord 
Bacon,  indeed,  has  mentioned  it  as  a  matter  of 
notoriety  tlut,  whenever  the  dogs  of  a  town 
are  condemned,  their  instinct  reveals  the  errand 
of  the  executioner. 

The  sacrifice  of  the  dog  was  simple  ignorance, 
to  kill  him  for  food  is  a  question  of  taste,  to 
check  his  unlimited  increase  a  matter  of  com- 
pulsion. But  to  butcher  him  for  sport  is  a  wanton 
mhnmanitjr,  of  which  the  untutored  savage  has 
left  the  durtinctioB  to  civiliaod  nations.  It  was 
in  the  country  of  Virgil  and  Cicero  that  Eodish 
mastifiii,  transmitted  to  Rome  by  a  special  olficer 
maintained  in  our  island  for  the  purpose,  were 
exposed  in  the  amphitheatre  to  deadly  combats 
with  the  beasts  of  the  forest  It  was  in  England 
herself  that  the  practice  found  perhaps  its  most 
sedulous  imitators — that  lions  were  fought,  bulls 
baited,  and  that  the  contests  of  dogs,  who  tore 
one  another  till  they  died  on  the  spot,  became 
a  fashionable  amusement.  But  of  all  the  cruel- 
ties of  which  the  dog  has  been  the  victim,  the 
greatest,  noqnestionabty,  are  diose  perpetrated 
in  the  name  of  suence.  Experimmis  within  a 
certain  limit  are  pei^ps  excusable  in  the 
interests  of  humanity.  But  to  dissect  living 
animals  as  a  regular  system — to  butcher  them 
by  scores  and  hundreds  I  What  discovery  could 
justify  such  abomination?  And  still  more,  what 
discovery  that  these  barbarities  have  actually 
revealed  is  worthy  to  be  set  against  a  Iraclioo 
of  the  agonies  of  its  thousand  martyrs!  M.  Blaze 
assures  us  that  in  every  great  town  iu  France 
there  are  people  whose  sole  occupation  is  Co 
collect  the  subjects  for  these  monstrous  experi- 
meuts.  We  have  shuddered  to  read,  and  find 
it  impossible  to  write,  bis  details  of  scenes  which 
might  lead  us  to  question  which  was  the  brute 
aod  which  the  man. 

The  physicians  of  former  days  employed  the 
dog  in  a  manner  hardly  less  revolting  in  the 
cure  of  disease.  He  was  opened  alive,  and  ap- 
plied warm  as  a  rare  specific  to  assuage  pain. 
They  had  sometimes  the  mercy  to  cut  his  throat, 
and  wait  the  expiration  ofUfe  before  the  afflicted 
members  were  ^unged  inhisvitab.  He  entered 
largely  into  the  Pharmacopceia.  His  bones  were 
pounded  for  powders,  his  Iht  melted  for  oint- 
ments, his  carcase  distilled  for  a  liquid  of  ex- 
traordinary virtue. 

Black  has  been  an  ominous  hue  for  man  and 
for  beast,  and  black  dogs,  in  the  common  creed, 
were  the  agents  of  magicians,  and  the  earthly 
form  of  the  Evil  one  himself.  Cornelius  A^ppa 
was  always  accompanied  by  one  of  these  ammals, 
and  his  friend  and  disciple,  Wienu,  in  order 
to  disprove  the  universal  notion  that  the  dog 
was  a  demon,  was  obliged  to  publish  tbat  he 
had  not  only  the  appearance,  but  all  the  habits 
of  his  species  (see  Bayle's  article  on  Agrippa). 
Even  so  late  as  ITOO,  the  French  soldiers  who 
defended  Landau  against  the  arms  of  the  Im- 
perialists, were  firmly  persuaded  that  the  doe 
ot  their  general  was  a  familiar  spirit,  the  real 
author  of  all  the  military  movements,  and  a 
pledge,  by  virtue  of  his  supernatural  powers, 
of  certain  victory.  Popular  tvednlity  was  scnne- 
times  wrought  on  in  a  contrary  direction  by 
crafty  monks.  Baronitu  affirms  that  the  dogs 
rofosed  the  bread  iriiich  was  thrown  them  by 
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the  assassins  of  Thomas  a  Becket.  They  look, 
Mcording  to  M.  Blaze,  the  same  method  to 
express  their  disapprobation  of  a  young  man 
who  married  his  cousin  without  a  dispensation, 
sfemly  refusing  to  partake  of  the  deficacies  of 
his  wedding  banquet. 

We  have  seen  the  do^  the  victim  of  man. 
Mu  has  fi«qiienily,  on  the  other  hand,  been 
the  Ticttm  or  the  ook-  The  prohibition  to  the 
Jews,  recorded  in  the  book  of  Deuteronomy, 
to  make  an  offering  in  the  temple  of  the  price 
of  the  dog,  shows  that  he  had  attained  a  market* 
able  vahie,  which  is  a  clear  proof  that  be  was 
already  domesticated.  But  tie  still  preserved 
much  of  his  natural  ferocity.  The  flesh  torn 
by  beasts  was  ordered  to  be  cast  to  him  by  the 
Levitical  law,  and  it  is  a  threat  of  Scripture, 
often  repeated,  that  dogs  shall  devour  the  car- 
cases of  wicked  men.  'Him  that  dieth  in  the 
city  shall  the  dogs  eat,  and  him  that  dieth  in 
the  fields  shall  the  fowls  of  the  air  eat.'  '  The 
sword  to  slay  and  the  dog  to  tear,'  is  one  of 
the  judgments  announced  by  the  prophet  Jere- 
miah. If  we  pass  from  sacred  history  to  pro> 
fane,  we  find  the  anthropophagous  tendencies 
of  the  dog  alluded  to  in  Homer,  where  Hector 

{•remises  Ajax  for  a  meal  to  his  dogs— a  fate 
rom  which  Hector  himself  was  aarrowly  res* 
cued  by  the  tears  of  Priam.  As  long  in  fact 
as  dogs  retain  a  tincture  of  their  native  wild- 
ness,  they  eat  the  lord  of  the  creation  with  as 
little  compunction  as  the  meanest  of  the  animals 
he  has  subjected  to  his  rule.  They  are  to  be 
found  busy  on  the  field  of  battle,  mingled  with 
vultures  and  jackals,  uid  ever  forwara  to  assist 
them  to  discharge  their  ofBce  of  scavengers  of 
nature.  Lord  Bvron  saw  them  by  the  Seraglio 
at  Constantinople  preying  on  the  dead  bodies 
of  refractory  Janizaries:  hence  the  well  known 
lines  in  the  'Siege  of  Corinth:'— 

'From  a  Tartar'it  ukull  tbr)  had  xtrlpp'd  tbettesli. 
Am  ye  peel  tbe  fig  wben  its  frnU  is  freab,'  tfc.  Jtr.. 

There  is  something  in  the  chase  which  main- 
tains in  hounds  a  sanguinary  disposition  in  the 
midst  of  domestication;  and  it  has  beennounu> 
soal  thing  for  them  to  devour  persons  who  fell 
down  in  their  kennel,  or  who  entered  incau- 
ttouslv  without  a  weapon  to  keep  them  at  bay. 
But  the  only  instance  with  which  we  are  ac- 
([uainted  of  a  man  being  fairly  hunted  in  modem 
times  is  that  of  worthy  Parson  Adams,  who  so 
laid  abont  him  with  his  crabstick  that  the  field 
was  strewed  with  killed  and  wounded.  There 
has  been  no  lack  of  another  sort  of  man-hunt 
—the  tracking  of  a  flyins  enemy  by  the  keen- 
scented  blood-hound.  Sir  Waller  Soett  has  made 
all  the  world  &miliar  with  the  manner  in  which 
border  forayers  were  pursued  by  these  noble 
animals;  and  how  even  rulers  of  Scotland  had 
been  compelled  to  learn  the  arts  of  William  of 
Deloraine,  who 

'By  wily  turiui,  by  desperate  bonnds. 
Had  baffled  Percy's  best  blood-hoimdii.' 

Brace  broke  the  continuity  of  the  scent,  and 
threw  out  the  dogs,  by  wading  down  a  stream, 
and  springing  into  a  tree  without  touching  the 
bank.  Wallace  escaped  by  killing  a  sospected 
follower  a  device  not  nnoomaioii  on  ndi  oc- 


casions, when  the  dog  invariably  suycd  it  tbc  * 
blood,  which  confused  and  blunted  bis  debute  ' 
perceptions.  That  it  was  no  easy  muter  to  tm 
aside  the  pursuit  is  evident  from  the  aaecJole 
which  Robert  Boyle  relates  of  a  blood-hmi 
who  traeked  a  servant  along  several  mAt»  ot  a 
public  road  to  the  house  where  be  was  lodged 
10  the  market-place  of  a  tom,  wilboot  bdi^ 
perplexed  for  a  single  niomeot  by  the  Hihipi* 
city  of  footsteps.  From  chasing  prmccs  ltd 
heroes  the  blood-hound  sank  to  be  tbe  detector 
of  deerstealers  and  felons.  It  was  while  resened 
for  this  ignoble  trade  that  they  made  a  prist 
of  tbe  last  scion  of  royaltv  which  it  was  ibw 
fortune  to  follow  — the  ili-fated  DnkeofMoi- 
moutb,  who  was  detected  by  tbeir  aid  at  tbe 
bottom  of  a  ditch  in  which  M  aongbt  ooacal- 
ment  after  Sedgemoor. 

A  more  qnestiottable  use  of  tbe  di^  was  ii 
train  him  for  war.  The  ancients  early  diacovetd  i 
this  faculty  of  his  nature.  He  was  probiU* 
taught  at  first  to  garrison  castles  and  forlreiKS, 
where,  from  his  vigilance  and  bravery,  be  u- 
swereo  all  the  purposes  of  au  armed  seotiicl: 
and  this  mode  of  defence  is  said  by  Cototd 
Hamilton  Smith  to  have  continued  till  tbe  io- 
troduction  of  regular  armies,  b'rom  tbeir  ad■i^ 
able  power  in  anticipating  surprises,  tber  bin 
been  largely  employed,  especially  by  tbe  iQrb, 
to  guard  outposts.  At  the  present  moMit  ik 
French  vtdettes  in  Algiers  are  always  ptccedc4 
by  a  couple  of  do^.  Anciently  they  wereese- 
spicuous  in  the  action  itself.  After  Marias  M 
defeated  the  Cimbri,  his  legions  had  lo  mww 
a  deadlier  battle  with  the  women  and  theiop. 
The  Celts  deemed  their  dogs  nf  such  iMportsace 
in  war  that  they  armed  ihem  with  collars  W 
pointed  iron,  with  a  breast-plate  for  a  sbteU. 
Some  dogs,  accoutred  with  the  latter  piece  of 
defensive  armour,  and  repelltii*  an  assaalt  of 
soldiers  on  a  citadel,  form  the  subject  of  * 
bronze  discovered  at  Hercolanenm.  Certain  tisab 
not  only  made  the  dog  dischai^  the  duty  of 
a  soldier  in  their  wars:  a  squadron  of  tn 
hundred  formed  the  body-^ard  of  their  kia$. 
But  it  would  be  endless  to  relate  the  ranltiiodc 
of  occasions  in  which  tbe  dog  has  been  employo' 
in  the  capacity  of  a  warrior.  The  instance  wkitk 
most  neariy  concerns  ourselves — for,  if 
rarins  is  to  be  believed,  it  was  imitated  br 

aueen  Elizabeth  in  Ireland,  who  suit  no  tea 
an  six  hundred  dogs  with  the  army  of 
— b  the  use  that  was  made  of  thenagainiiibi 
savages  in  America.  Colnmbas  set  theesaaf" 
in  a  battle  with  the  natives  of  St  Dowpt 
wben,  with  two  hundred  foot,  twenty  borte. 
and  twenty  dogs,  he  routed  a  prodigious  tmj 
of  Indians.   The  terrible  wonnds  inflicted 
the  does  upon  naked  sa^'aces  created  9«ch  *  ' 
panic  that  thenceforward  they  became  a  pirt 
of  the  tactics  of  American  warfare.  Notwitb- 
standing  our  reprobation  of  the  ^laniards,  s 
hundred  blood-hounds  were,  in  1796, 
Jamaica  under  English  auspices,  to  attack  m 
BUroons.   When  a  trial  was  mwle  of  tbea^ 
a  sham  fire,  they  rnshed  forward  vrith  m 
greatest  impetuosity,  dragging  along  their  keep- 
ers, who  held  them  ba<«  by  ropes,  and  era 
turning  in  tbeir  ferocity  to  Ute  thenuuketiaU 
At«j  tore  pieces  ftom  the  stocks.  Hafpdy  w 
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SUntons^  heuin;  nimoan  of  the  do^  sarren- 
dered  without  a  blow,  and  the  barbarity  which 
ptAiitised  to  b«  a  stain  npon  our  name  was  for 
once  the  caase  of  a  bloodless  victory.  Those, 
who,  on  that  •occasion,  quoted  the  position  of 
Paley,  that  if  the  grounds  and  end  of  war  are 
justifiable,  all  the  means  that  appear  necessary 
lo  the  end  are  justifiable  also,  forftot  the  limi- 
tation mado  to  the  doctrine  by  the  moralist 
himself,  who  says  that  the  combatants  are  never- 
theless bound  to  respect  those  conventional  laws 
whick  the  ctutom  or  nations  has  sanctified,  and 
which,  whilst  they  ave  mutually  conformed  to, 
mitigate  the  calamUies  of  war  without  weaken- 
iBg  Its  operations.  Without  this  conclusive 
reasoning,  it  is  still  enough  that  the  in- 
stincts of  humanity  are  against  such  warfare. 
'The  heart  has  its  aronments  as  well  as  the 
understanding'  is  one  of  the  immortal  sayings  of 
Pascal. 

When  Pietro  della  Valle  visited  Persia,  dur- 
ing the  early  pact  of  tho  seventeenth  century, 
it  was  the  regnlar  mode  of  execation.  for  cer- 
tain classes  of  criminals,  to  cast  them  to  dogs 
kept  expressly  for  the  purpose.  He  saw  some 
Jews,  accused  of  magic,  brought  within  the 
view  of  these  terrible  destroyers,  with  a  pro- 
mise of  pardon  if  they  turned  iMahometans. 
At  the  sight  of  the  dogs,  all  the  Jews,  except 
one,  preferred  apostaey  to  death;  'aud  as  for 
him,'  says  Della  Valle,  'whom  I  know  not 
whether  lo  call  constant  or  obstinate  in  his 
foolish  onnioD,  be  was  torn  to  pieces  and  de> 
voared  by  the  dogs,  invoking  the  name  of 
Hoses  wiu  his  latest  breath.  He  had  been 
happy,'  he  continues,  'thus  to  die  if  he  had 
been  a  Christian;  hot  being,  as  he  was,  a  Jew, 
diese  sufferings  served  but  to  anticipate  a  Hole 
in  this  world  his  future  bell.'  if  the  old  tra- 
veller had  written  a  treatise  on  intolerance, 
he  would  probably  have  produced  nothing  half 
so  forcible  as  this  cool  reflection  of  a  simple 
mind  inflamed  by  no  peculiar  degree  of  theo- 
logical ardour. 

Oviedo,  in  his  'History  of  the  Indies,'  says 
that  a  erimlaal  who  was  cast  to  a  dag,  ac- 
esstoraed  to  eat  the  condemned,  having  falloi 
on  his  knew,  and  begged  for  Me,  the  animal 
slopped  short*  and  Mteed  to  do  his  office. 
Tbe  Spaniards,  taking  it  fora  miracle,  pardoned 
the  poor  wretch;  but  H.  Blaze  tbinks  that  the 
«(i«ct  was  produced  by  the  e^es  of  the  man 
meeting  those  of  ihe  dog,  which  he  believes, 
according  to  a  popular  notion,  to  be  a  methou 
of  intimidating,  or,  as  it  is  usually  termed,  fas- 
einatiiut  animiM;  and  he  speaks  as  if  he  bad 
tried  it  with  success  i»n  unruly  horses.  Sis- 
mondi  relates  an  instance  of  forbearance  strong- 
er and  better  authenticated  than  that  which 
we  have  quoted  from  M.  Blaze.  Some  hounds 
of  the  tynat  of  Milan,  who  were  fed  on  the 
flesh  of  man,  taught  to  cbase  him  for  their 
prey,  and  already  rendered  ferocious  by 
scores  of  victims,  not  only  refused  to  kill  a 
boy  that  was  given  them,  of  twelve  years 
old,  bat  when  the  keeper,  in  consequence  of 
their  obstuiacy,eat  the  throat  of  the  child, 
showed  an  equal  repugnance  to  touch  the 
corpse.  In  this  cas^  at  least,  may  not  the 
phuiomenM  have  arisen  from  the  touler  years 


of  die  victim  nrakewng  (heir  donnaat  affse- 
tions?  The  canuie  species  have  a  peculiar  love 
for  children,  though,  like  all  their  acquired  fa- 
culties, it  is  irregulariy  distributed.  How  gently 
they  treat  them,  how  much  tbey  endure  from 
them  I  Colonel  Hamilton  Smith  saw  a  child  bile 
a  puE-doR  till  be  yelled,  without  bis  manifest- 
ing ine  slightest  ill-bumour. 

But  it  is  in  none  of  the  circumstances  we 
have  been  hitherto  describing  that  the  dog  has 
won  the  esteem  and  affection  of  mankind.  He 
alone,  of  all  the  brute  creation,  shows  a  perfect 
attachment— ^ne  understands  our  widm, 
adapts  himself  to  our  habits,  waits  upon  our 
commands,  associates  with  us  as  a  friend.  The 
service  of  man,  while  a  single  link  of  the  con- 
nexion remains,  is  a  necessity  of  bis  existence. 
The  Siberian  dogs,  set  free  in  summer  to  shift 
for  themselves,  tnoogb  overtasked,  treated  with 
brutality,  aiid  nearly  starved,  return  to  their 
masters  at  the  approach  of  winter  to  be  bar* 
nessed  to  the  slei^.  The  Pariah  dog  of  In- 
dia, when  homeless  and  unowned,  will  fasten 
on  a  stranger,  ud  exhaust  every  art  to  induce 
him  to  adopt  it  Colonel  Hamilton  Smith  tells 
of  one  that  fixed  his  regards  on  a  gentleman 
travelling  rapidly  in  a  paljuiqoin,  and  continued 
to  follow  him  with  wistful  eyes  till  be  dropped 
with  fatigue.  No  one  can  question  that  this 
disposition  of  the  dog  is  apecuUar  giA  ofPro- 
vidence  for  the  benefit  of^  our  race.  Other 
"animals  surpass  him  in  beauty  and  strength, 
yet  io  every  quarter  of  the  globe  the  dog  alone 
18  in  alliance  with  man,  because  he  slone  is 
endowed  with  the  impulse  thatrenders  bim  acces- 
sible to  our  advances,  and  submissive  to  our  will. 
His  domestication,  in  the  opinion  of  Cuvier,  is  the 
most  complete,  the  most  useful,  the  most  singular 
conquest  we  have  achieved,  and  perhaps,  ho 
adds,  essential  to  the  estdilishment  of  society. 
Without  bis  aid  we  should  have  been  the  prey 
of  the  beasts  we  have  subdued.  To  use  the 
b^py  expression  of  M.  Blaze,  the  dog  is  a  de- 
serter from  the  enemy's  camp,  by  whose  assist- 
ance we  have  coiuraered  Uie  animited  world. 
In  our  preaenl  civinzed  society  we  can  hudly 
realiie  the  extent  of  hb  ewrly  services.  To 
learn  his  value  we  must  observe  the  price  that 
is  set  on  him  by  savages.  The  Australian 
women  have  been  seen  to  suckle  pups  at  their 
bosoms.  It  is  stated  by  Captain  Fitzroy  to  be 
well  ascertained  that  the  natives  of  Tierra  del 
Fuego,  io  limes  of  famine,  eat  the  oldest  of 
their  females  rather  than  destroy  a  single  dog. 
Dogs,'  say  they,  *  catch  otters;  old  women 
are  good  for  nothing.'  The  chase,  in  fact,  is 
tbe  first  need  of  man,  and  the  first  instinct  of 
the  dog.  Dogs,  when  wild,  form  themselves 
into  packs,  hunt  the  boar  and  the  buffalo,  and 
even,  upon  occasion,  the  lion  and  the  tiger. 
The  cubs  especially  are  the  object  of  their  un- 
ceasing warfare;  and  such  is  the  terror  they 
have  io  consequence  inspired  to  the  tiger,  that 
in  India  th&  appearance  of  an  ordinary  spaniel 
excites  his  alarm. 

The  vast  power  and  courage  of  certain  races 
of  (he  dog  are  truly  extraordinary.  The  story 
told  by  Pliny  of  an  Albanian  dog  of  Alexander 
the  Great,  who  conquered,  one  after  another, 
a  lioa  and  an  elephant^  is  probably  a  foUe, 
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like  the  addition  of  ^lian,  that  his  tail,  his 
le^,  and  his  head,  were  severally  amputated 
without  loosening  bis  hold,  or  producing  evm 
an  appearance  of  pain.  As  little  do  we  credit 
the  (eat  of  a  mastiff  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth, 
who  was  reported  to  have  fought  and  beaten 
in  succession  a  bear,  a  leopard,  and  a  iion. 
But  there  are  better  groonds  for  betievin^  that 
one  of  this  species  really  engaced  the  king  of 
beasts  in  the  reign  of  Henry  Vll.,  who  absurd- 
ly ordered  him  to  be  hanged  for  his  presump- 
tion; and  it  has  been  fraqoently  proved  that 
three  or  four  can  carry  oft  the  victory.  Colo- 
nel Hamilton  Smith  was  witness  of  a  scene  be- 
tween a  bull-dog  and  a  bison,  in  which  the 
former  seized  the  latter  bv  the  nose,  and  faept 
his  hold  till  the  mfuriatea  animal  crushed  him 
to  death.  The  terrier  grapples  with  beasts  of 
twenty  limes  hk  sice,  ana,  however  cruelly 
mangled,  dies  without  a  groan.  It  is  thus  that 
the  dog,  who  provides  the  savage  with  food 
by  his  -swiftness,  protects  him  byliis  bravery. 
Such  prowess  and  endurance  belong  to  few  of 
our  domestic  breeds.  But  nature  developes  the 
faculties  which  the  occasion  demands.  The 
dogs  that  live  amidst  wilds  and  dangers  are 
all  compicuous  for  hardihood,  daring,  and  in- 
sensibility to  pain.  Their  cunning  and  sagacity 
are  in  like  manner  proportioned  to  their  needs. 
The  dogs  by  the  Nile  drink  while  running,  to 
escape  the  crocodiles.  When  those  of  New 
Orleans  wish  to  cross  the  Mississiroi,  they' 
ink  at  (he  river's  edge  to  attract  the  alligators, 
who  are  do  sooner  drawn  from  their  scattered 
haunts,  and  concentrated  on  the  spot,  than  the 
dogs  set  off  at  full  speed,  and  plunge  into  the 
water  higher  up  the  stream.  An  Esqaimaux 
dog  that  was  brought  to  this  country  was  given 
to  artifices  which  are  rarely  seen  in  the  native 
Europeans,  whose  subsistence  does  not  depend 
on  their  own  resources -strewing  his  food  round 
him,  and  feigning  sleep,  in  order  to  allore  fowls 
and  rats,  which  he  never  failed  to  add  to  his 
store.  But  even  with  us  the  dogs  who  bunt 
on  tfietr  own  account  display  an  ingenuity 
which  is  seldom  attained  by  those  who  bunt 
for  a  master.  The  wily  lurcher,  who  more 
Aan  any  other  dog  is  addicted  to  poaching, 
when  he  pats  up  a  rabbit,  makes  immediatelV 
for  her  burrow,  and  there  awaits  her  arrival. 
M.  Blaze  had  two  dogs  that  hunted  by  stealth, 
of  whom  one  started  the  hare,  and  the  other, 
concealed  behind  a  fence,  pounced  on  her  as 
she  pasted  throttgh  her  ■oeustomed  ma.  A 
story  is  told  of  a  point»  and  a  greyhound  who 
combined  together  —  the  greyhonnd  availing 
hhnself  of  the  scent  of  the  pointer  to  find  the 
game,  the  pointer  of  the  speed  of  his  associate 
to  cat^  it.  The  pointer  becoming  suspected 
was  furnished  with  a  chain  to  impede  his  move- 
ments; and  still  continuing  his  rovioc  life, 
it  was  at  length  discovered  ttiat  the  greyhound, 
to  enable  him  to  hunt  as  asnal,  carried  the 
chain,  in  his  mouth,  till  he  himself  was  called 
on  to  take  up  the  chase.  The  skill  of  the 
common  binind,  though  less  strikiin;,  is  ptill 
pT^rtioned  to  the  exigencies  of  the  wrvice, 
ana  is  lomethnw  more  than  a  mere  instinct;  for 
vben  a  young  dog  is  ei^rely  at  Jmult,  one  ex- 
perienesd  in  ^  cnlit  will  «tect  Uiu  donUings 


of  the  fox  or  the  stag,  the  devices  to  ^mk 
scent,  or  the  attempts  to  divert  it  bv  starting 
another  animal.  It  is  practice  which  b«  tin{;b 
him  to  unravel  the  intricacies  of  the  chase,  to 
distinguish  between  conflicting  scents,  to  divine 
the  ruse  of  a  fugitive  that  is  fertile  in  resonr- 
ces.  In  one  thing,  bovrever,  oM  dogs  tai 
young,  tame  don  and  wild,  are  all  alike,  ai 
that  18  in  the  interest  Aey  take  in  the  sfor. 
The  symptoms  of  preparation  never  &il  to  pra- 
dnce  u  then  die  most  lively  transports.  The 
dog  whose  master  is  accidentally  prevented 
from  taking  the  field  will  often  seek  out  a 
neighbouring  sportsman,  and  enlist  in  Ins  ser- 
vice for  the  day,  dHHigh  it  would  be  a  vaia 
effort  to  entice  him  for  any  other  object,  ui 
equally  vain  to  attempt  to  retain  him  wbcs 
Uie  qtort  vras  at  an  end.  Even  in  the  coBpsajr 
of  his  master,  true  as  he  is  to  his  illByiwf, 
he  will  attach  himself  for  the  occasiin  ts  i 
total  stranger  who  chances  to  be  a  better  shot: 
and  yet,  far  from  deriving  any  advantage  tnm 
the  result,  he  ratertains  a  dislike  for  tbeboMt 
of  game,  which  he  eats,  when  he  eats  tbe« 
at  all,  with  the  reluctant  air  that  shows  tkea 
to  be  disiastefal. 

With  many  nations  the  dog  adds  to  Us  •*■ 
functions  those  of  the  horse.  He  is  indiflfereadr 
employed  to  hunt  the  rein-deer,  the  seal,  us 
the  bear,  to  carry  burthens  on  his  back,  m 
draw  his  ovnier  in  the  sledge.  Pliny  ittaw 
the  Colophonians  in  their  wars  had  dogs  to  inf 
the  baggage.  A  freak  of  Heliogiritalas  was  M 
ride  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  a  team  of  oglrt. 
But  it  is  the  Esquimaux,  the  peo|de  of  Urn- 
schatska,  and  of  parts  of  itnssia  and  Ancria, 
that  have  used  draught-dogs  systematically,  very 
nearly  to  the  exclasion  of  the  usual  beasts  of 
eqnipage  or  burthen.  The  adaptation  of  tk 
dog  to  a  duty  for  which  he  hardly  ^>pcan  u 
be  intended  by  nature  is  not  withoat  itsiBMS- 
venienceB.  Eiither  fton  the  irresistible  fsttc 
of  sn  instinctive  propensi^,  or  else  from  hm- 

Er  (for  Ihey  are  so  ill-fed  that  they  have  beei 
own  to  eat  their  leather  harness,  and  vbci 
free  from  trammels  to  devour  one  MioAer),tht 
team,  which  ordinarily  consists  of  twelve,  vil 
start  off  at  the  scent  of  game,  and,  regardlc* 
of  the  driver,  hurry  him  at  the  rt^  of  bii 
neck  over  every  oostacle.  The  leaden,  wki 
are  old  dogs  and  better  trafaied  than  the  w*. 
are  said  by  Von  Wrangel  to  display  in  sick 
conjunctures  renaritahle  sagacity,  pretendmgo 
have  got  upon  a  fte^  scenL  and  seducing  ik» 
hindermost  by  their  afected  eagerness  isto  a 
false  track.  Besides  these  involuntary  o*^ 
breaks  of  canine  nature,  bad  nsage  has  iaspirN 
some  of  diem  with  such  dislike  to  their  Me- 
ters, that  they  are  for  ever  attempting  in  ceeltr 
moments  to  overturn  the  sledge.  To  coeipn- 
safe  for  the  dancers  to  which  they  thus  «cc*- 
sionalty  expose  Ubeir  drivers,  Ibey  in  eomme* 
steer  their  way  with  undeviating  accnracv, 
amid  mist,  darkness,  and  etorms,  throu^  >>7 
path  they  fawe  onee  travelled,  and  iu*^ 
what  no  ^e  cotdd  tiuoe,  the  hut  buried  m 
snow.  At  S*.  John's  in  Newfbuadlsad,  akei 
two  thousand  of  the  fin«  degs  who  take  Aea 
naiM  from  the  ^ace  trsnsport  heavy  lo*^ 
wood  nd  provisiras,  •and  in  return  fsr  thav 
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kkov,  ve  left  the  h«K  of  the  year  in  which 

tfcqr  an  wrt  raqmred,  wlthoat  a  sin^  Bionel 
ivywi  what  their  own  exertions  cao  procnre; 
ud  ia  the  remainder,  when  at  work,  are  so 
Kltle  cared  for,  that  large  nambers  die  of  a 
sMcies  of  ptagne  that  is  generated  by  n^leot 
Here,  and  on  the  continent,  dogs  have  been 
nsed  on  a  smaller  scale  to  dra^  hand-carts, 
Aoogh  from  the  fright  they  occasion  to  horses, 
tbey  have  never  been  much  iqwroved  nf  in 
kne  towns.  For  the  sake  of  the  dogs  we 
aufl  T^oica  to  see  the  pactice  entirefy  pro- 
hibited elsewhere,  as  it  has  lately  been  here 
hy  Act  of  Parliament. 

As  a  canier  of  merchandise,  the  most  delicate 
ta^  which  the  dog  has  to  perform  is  in  the  in* 
Uad  amoggliiig  traiae  of  the  Contioent.  In  thi5 
arduoQS  service,  which  is  constantly  fatal  to 
him,  he  Aows  a  wonderfhl  sagacily.  Loaded 
wMi  goods  he  sets  oat  in  the  night,  scents  the 
CnstoBi'hoase  officer,  attacks  him  if  he  can  take 
him  at  a  diaadTantage,  and  conceals  himself  if 
eseipe  is  diffienll,  behind  a  bosh  or  a  tree.  On 
Us  arrival  at  his  destination  he  will  not  show 
UmelftiU  he  has  first  asemrtainetl  that  the  coast 
it  elstf,  and  while  he  remains  gives  warning 
or  the  approach  of  the  common  enemy.  It  is 
manifest  that  a  whole  army  of  Cnsiom-honse 
ofGcen  can  do  little  towards  exterminating 
SMagglers,  of  whom  the  sumly  is  nnlimited, 
who  cross  the  frontiers  in  silence  and  darkness, 
irftose  road  is  the  pathless  wood  and  plaio^ 
who  snnff  danger  in  the  wind,  and  who  either 
eraile  it  by  their  swiftness  or  find  a  hnrldng  - 
place  in  erer^  hedgerow. 

We  tim  with  pieasnre  from  the  illicit  frinc- 
tioas  in  which  the  monopot  v  of  gnilt  and  profit 
is  to  riw  man,  and  that  of  perif  and  sofiering 
to  his  faiUifal  animal.  The  shepherd's  doe  in 
his  own  department  is  a  perfect  miracle  of  in* 
tellisence.  He  understands  the  sign,  the  voice, 
the  Took  of  his  master.  He  collects  the  scattered 
sheep  at  the  lightest  signal,  separates  any  one 
that  is  mdicated  from  rtie  rest  of  the  flock,  drives 
Asm  wherever  he  is  told,  and  keeps  them  all 
fin  while  «nder  perfect  control,  less  by  his 
aethra  exertions  tluHi  by  the  modnlaHons  of  his 
Toioe,  lAieh  expresses  every  tone  from  gentle 
instraetion  to  angry  mraace.  these  are  his  or- 
<IiiMry  performances,  visible  every  in  a 
AoQsano pastures.  Bnthecandogreaterwonders. 
It  chawed  one  night  diat  seven  hundred  lambs, 
commuted  to  the  keeinng  of  the  Ettrick  Shepherd, 
Woke  loose  from  his  control  and  scampered 
away  in  three  divisions  over  hilt  and  plain. 
'Sirrah,  my  man,'  said  Hogg  moomfolly  to  his 
eolhf,  meaning  it  for  an  expression  of  grief,  and 
Ml  for  a  direotioiu  'Aey're  awa.'  Silnitly  and 
wiftoBt  bis  nasters  knowled^,  for  it  was  too 
dark  to  see,  the  dog  left  his  side,  while  the 
dwpheid  passed  the  hours  till  morning  in  a 
'■'cary  and  fruitless  search  after  his  wandering 
cha^.  At  the  dawn  of  day  he  was  about  to 
rebmi  to  his  employer  with  a  heart  full  of  des- 
pair, when  be  caught  a  sight  of  Sirrah  guarding 
at  the  bottom  of  a  deep  ravine,  not,  as  he  at 
first  supposed,  one  division  of  the  lambs,  but 
the  iHioIe  of  the  vast  flock,  without  a  solitary 
CKcepttm.  *lt  was,'  says  James  Hogg,  'the 
nssl  estnoffteti7  ofrcuMstance  that  had  ever 


occurred  in  my  pastoml  life.  How  he  had  got 
all  the  divisions  collected  in  the  dark  is  beyond 
my  comprehension.  The  charge  was  left  Mtirely 
to  himself,  from  midnight  antil  the  rising  of 
the  sun  aad  if  all  the  shepherds  in  the  Forest 
had  been  there  to  have  assisted  him,  they  could 
not  have  effected  it  with  greater  propriety.' 
On  another  occasion  the  same  famous  shepherd 
saw  a  dog,  when  it  was  utterly  dark,  put  upon 
the  path  of  a  ewe  that  had  oeen  lost  by  her 
owner  near  a  neighbour's  farm,  and  which  was 
supposed  to  have  mingled  with  hor  fellows  that 
were  feeding  in  the  surrounding  pastures.  'Chief* 
tain,'  said  the  master  of  the  dog,  pointing  to 
the  spot  from  which  the  sheep  had  gone  off, 
*  fetch  that,  I  say,  Sir— bring  that  back,  away !' 
And  away  he  went,  and  back  he  brought  in 
half  an  hoar  the  identical  sheep.  A  sheep- 
stealer,  who  was  at  last  discovered  and  hanged, 
used  to  carry  on  his  trade  by  secretly  signifying 
the  particular  sheep  that  ho  desired  oat  of  a 
large  flock,  as  he  viewed  them  ander  the  pre- 
tence of  pnrchasing,  to  his  dog,  who  returning 
by  himself,  a  distance  of  several  miles,  at  night 
drove  the  selected  shem,  which  irere  nadoiui^ 
edly  the  fattest,  to  his  ustidions  owner.  Both 
Scott  and  Hogg  relate  this  picturesque  story 
most  circamstantially  from  the  annau  of  the 
Justiciary  Court  in  Scotland.  Sir  Thomas  Wilde 
knew  an  instance  in  which  three  oxen  out  of 
some  score  had  mingled  with  another  herd.  *Go 
fetch  thera,'  was  all  the  instruction  the  drover 
gave  his  dog,  and  he  instantly  brought  along 
wiUi  bim  those  very  three.  A  cattle-dealer 
accustomed  to  drive  his  beasts  for  nine  miles 
to  Alston  in  Cumberland,  once  for  a  wagwsent 
thera  alone  with  his  do^.  The  animal  perfectly 
understood  his  commission.  He  kept  die  straight 
road,  ran  when  he  came  to  a  strange  drove  to 
the  head  of  his  own  to  stop  theirprogress,  put 
the  beasts  that  blocked  the  path  upon  one  side, 
dien  was  back  again  to  the  rear  to  hie  on  his 
charge,  and  thus  adroitly  steering  his  way  and 
keeping  his  herd  together,  he  carried  them  safely 
to  the  destined  yard,  and  signified  their  arrival 
by  barking  at  the  door  of  the  dwelling.  More 
than  this,  the  dog  will  on  emergencies  volunteer 
services  which  occur  to  none  out  himself.  One 
has  been  known  of  his  own  accord  to  over  take 
a  mnawav  horse,  seite  his  bridle,  and  hold  him 
fast  till  ne  was  secured.  Lately  in  France,  a 
stable  took  fire  that  was  full  oi  cattle,  and  as 
usual  the  animals,  stricken  with  terror,  refused 
to  stir.  It  caught  the  eye  of  the  farmer's  dog, 
who  rushed  in,  and  by  harks  and  bites  forced 
out  at  two  several  chaises  the  greater  part  of 
the  beasts,  and  went  back  a  third  time  for  a 
few  remaining  sheep,  when  the  flames  had  made 
such  progress  that  they  were  already  dead. 

It  may  be  questioned  after  all  whether  the  sa- 
gacity of  the  dog  in  keeping  sheep  is  equal  io 
his  sagacity  when  he  has  taken  to  kill  them; 
a  vice  that  is  incorrigible  when  once  contracted, 
admitting  no  other  remedy  than  the  death  of 
the  culprit.  The  dexterity  by  which  he  endea- 
vours, as  if  aware  of  the  consequences,  to  es- 
cape detection,  is  not  surpassed,  wd  hardly 
equalled,  by  human  felons.  Sir  Thomas  Wildo 
was  cognisant  of  a  case  in  which  the  dog  had 
learnt  to  slip  off  his  collar,  and  pat  it  on  again 
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when  he  retnmed  Trom  bis  noclarnal  depreda- 
tions. Id  a  simitar  instance  the  animal  took  the 
additional  precaution  ofwashing  his  bloody  jaws 
in  a  stream,  unless  indeed  the  sappos<^d  act  ot 
canning  was  simply  the  result  of  thirst  Bewick, 
in  his  History  of  Quadrupeds,  mentions  a  dog 
that  for  three  months  committed  havoc  on  every 
side  in  defiance  of  the  most  stroDOoiu  exertions  to 
on'ect  his  destraction.  His  habit  was  to  sit  on  shill 
from  whence  he  conld  command  a  view  of  the 
sarronnding  roads,  and  have  time  to  escape  at  the 
approach  of  danger.  On  this  watch-tower  in 
which  he  placed  his  security,  be  was  at  last  shot. 

The  Turks  inherit  the  Jewish  creed  of  the 
uncleanness  of  the  dog.  It  is  the  name  of  con- 
tempt by  which  thev  designate  infidels.  The 
priest,  when  be  walks  abroad,  carries  a  wand 
in  his  hand  to  keep  (he  dogs  at  a  distance,  lest 
he  be  defiled  by  their  tonch : — a  ptecaution  scarce* 
ly  necessary,  since  their  unerrin;  instinct 
has  taaght  them  to  avoid  all  contact  with  a 
Moslem.  Not  being  admitted  into  the  house  the 
animal  is  obliged  to  provide  his  own  abode, 
and  either  occupies  ruined  buildings  or  burrows 
in  the  ground.  Having  no  master  he  mast  seek 
his  own  fond,  and  eats  garbage,  carrioo,  dead 
men,  and  even  living,  if  they  are  found  under 
circumstances  which  excite  a  suspicion  that  they 
are  bent  uuon  anlawfal  designs,  ^ch,  or  nearly 
snch,  has  been  the  condition  of  the  tlog  in  the 
East  for  ages  yisi,  as  appears  from  what  iai  said 
in  the  fifiij-ninth  P»alm:  'And  at  evening  let 
tliem  return,  and  let  them  make  a  noise  like  a 
dog,  and  go  round  about  the  city.  Let  them 
wander  op  and  down  for  meat,  and  grudge  if 
they  be  not  satis6ed.' 

'It  were  well,'  nays  Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson,  'it 
the  pnpelatlon  of  dogs  decreaneit  in  the  name  pro- 
liortlon  an  tbe  inltabilants  of  Egj'pt:  a  smaller 
number  would  KufHce  for  all  the  purpoxeii  for  whirh 
lliey  are  ufteful,  and  the  annoyance  of  these  barK- 
IttK  planaefi  might  be  dininlshedre  great  advantage. 
Their  hMblti  are  strange:  tbey  canslitof  annmber 
of.  small  repahllCR,  each  havtog  Its  own  district, 
determined  by  a  fk«ntler  line,  respected  aqoally  by 
ilneir  and  Its  nei^boars;  and  woe  to  the  dog  who 
dares  to  venlnre  anross  it  at  night,  either  for 
plunder,  curiosity,  or  ■  lore  adventure.  He  is 
liiased  with  atl  (be  furj-  of  tbe  otTended  party 
whoHe  territory  he  has  Invaded;  but  If  lucky  enough 
to  eiieapi;  to  hinown  frontier  anhurt,  be  immediate- 
ly lurtix  round  with  the  confidence  of  riglit,  defirrs, 
Ilia  pursuerH  to  continue  the  chase,  and,  supported 
by  hix  assembled  nriends,  Jirfns  with  them  In  bark- 
ing deSanee  at  any  further  hostility.  Egypt  is 
therefore  not  the  eonntry  for  an  European  dog, 
unaicustoaied  to  aarb  a  state  of  canine  society: 
and  I  remember  hearing  uf  a  native  servant  who 
had  been  sent  by  his  Frank  miutter  to  walk  oat  a 
favourite  pointer,  running  home  In  tears  with  the 
hind  leg  uf  tlie  mangled  dug,  being  the  only  part 
ho  cuuld  ret<cu«  from  the  fierce  nttackM  of  a  whole 
tribe  of  "tuburrana-  canm."  Thin  be  did,  to  show 
he  bad  not  lunt  or  sold  his  mai)teT't<  pointer,  at  the 
same  time  ihat  be  prwvod  his  neal  In  the  eaase  <rf 
what  Husleaa  look  upon  as  "an  nnolean  aad  eon- 
temptible  aatmal.'* 

*  TMt  paHsge  Is  from  *«Wm  EmK  bj  Sir  liar*- 
M  WUUaioa,  asv  In  ths  ptMi.  " 


At  night  these  dogs  perarahnlale  thev  serciri 
districts,  and  if  they  meet  a  maa  viduMt  i  I 
lantern,  he  is  supposed  to  be  a  thief,  aod  rm 
great  risk  of  being  worried,  nay  eaten  ap.  'Tbae 
accidents,'  says  M.  Biaxe,  'occur  fre^sentlyu 
Constantinople.  Last  ^^ear  an  English  sailer  «u 
onlyv  saved  by  climbing  to  a  roof,  where  be 
passed  tbe  night  s«rroanded  by  athomttddop 
who  happily  were  nnable  to  take  Um  ^  aawh.' 

Tbe  true  house-dog  is  more  amiable,  ni 
equally  cfGcient.  It  has  been  absurdly  afinieJ 
that  his  value  is  proportioned  to  kis  timidirr, 
because  be  is  thereby  rendered  doabiy  rlimw- 
oos  from  his  anxiety  to  obtain  protectioa  Ut 
himself.   Bat  snch  a  dog  is  of  as  little  sentict 
in  indicating  danger,  as  an  alavm-bell  w«alib« 
that  was  run^  unceasingly.   He  barks  at  tmy 
tbin^  -  the  wind  and  the  moon  as  well  u  m 
thiel,  and  either  keeps  von  in  pcrpMnal  tcm^ 
or  teaches  yon  to  ne^ect  lus  varaiwi  iks- 
gether.  Neither  is  there  no  alternative  Mwccs 
silence  and  cowardice.  Every  one  that  ku  M 
to  do  with  dogs  must  be  well  aware  thatBiay 
breeds  which  give  a  loud  alarm  are  w>deb  of  \ 
bravery.   In  general,  however,  the  quiet  ioL  \ 
like  the  quiet  soldier,  is  the  most  detenMan  i! 
The  housedog  is  capable  of  being  breagbt  . 
education  to  any  degree  of  perfection,  fnm 
his  kennel  in  the  coort-yard  he  distiagiuikt 
the  babttnal  inmate  from  the  occamul  visiia^  \ 
the  visitor  from  the  stranger.  Ibe  straa^  frw  . 
the  thief,  as  is  easily  ^uered  from  his  mom-  !| 
lory  bark.  His  hearing  is  fHohably  thepiiac^  | 
sense  by  which  he  conducts  this  deUcatc  ais- 
Ivsb,  recognising  tbe  step  of  those  who  frcqMit 
the  boose,  and  with  others  disceraing  tbe  fin  ! 
and  honest  tread  of  innocence  from  tae  doaU- 
ful,  hesitating,  stealthy  pace  of  timid  gnilL  Hii 
temper  is  too  often  soured  by  his  beug  cos- 
stantly  chained,  and  then  tw  becomes  iuliscri-  || 
minate  in  hb  attacks;  and  is  liable  to  ly  |j 
anybody  he  can  reach.   Bat  when  jodicMiilT  ': 
treated,  he  is  a  rare  combinatioa  oTfidel^  n  , 
his  master  and  humani^  lo  others.   It  it  at  i 
uncommon  thing  for  him  to  attend  the  tkiif  ' 
through  the  premises  without  on  the  one  bat  ' 
permitting  him  to  touch  a  aiogle  article,  oi  m 
the  other  attempting  to  molest  or  dctaia  bin- 
Still  where  the  intention  is  clearly  oiBinal,  tk 
courtesy  of  the  dog  is  by  no  means  to  be  recknc^ 
on;  for  if  he  forbears  to  bite,  be  isaptlodrin  i 
tbe  depredator  into  a  comer  and  ke^  ki*  ' 
shivering  with  tear  and  cold  tiU  wsistaacs  is 
procared.   When  his  master  is  in  qnestioa  Ui 
courage  rises  to  a  pitch  of  horoisa.  Fetiaick 
had  a  dog  that  snatched  a  naked  sword  foa 
the  hand  of  a  villain  who  attacked  him.  Smm 
thieves  in  France  laid  one  night  a  leg  of  MtiM 
on  tbe  road  to  detain  the  dog  of  a  traveller, 
whom,  when  he  had  got  some  distance  frfli 
his  protector,  they  robbed  and  mnrdered.  1W  i 
dog  arrived  from  bis  repast  before  tbe  tBisrei 
had  escaped,  and  engaged  them  in  baltffc  U 
was  in  vain  that  tbey  fired  at  him.  He  conliwM*  I 
to  fight  till  he  strangled  MM  and  drove  tbe  othM 
into  a  tree,  at  the  foot  of  which  he  stosdJia^ 
remained  till  the  officers  of  justice  rdieved  bin 
of  bis  prisoner  on  tbe  fiUlowiag  day. 

A  long  train  of  anecdotes  attest  the  letanliTS  [ 
memoiy  of  the  dog  fot  (he  iwnrin  of  hisasi'  I 
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ter,  and  Ae  Tengeanoe  he  takes  on  him.  The 
first  is  that  related  hy  Plutarch,  in  which  king 
Pyrrbna  made  his  army  defile  before  a  dog, 
im.0  for  three  days  guarded  a  murdered  corpse 
without  eating  or  driijiiog,  and  who  seized  the 
cabrit  as  he  passed  aloog.  The  most  notorious 
is  ine  story  ofthe  dog  ofMontargis,  who  dragged 
bis  master^s  friend  to  the  spot  where  he  was 
buried,  flew  on  the  assassin  wherever  he  met 
hioi,  and  flnally  overcame  him  in  a  single  com- 
bat whicb  took  place  by  the  orders  of  Louis 
VKI.  Benveooto  Cellini,  who,  notwithstanding 
that  his  vaoity  and  superstitioa  have  often  se- 
duced him  into  the  belief  of  absurdities,  appears, 
aeveftheless  not  to  have  exaggerated  hb  im- 
pr^ions,  has  given  a  graphic  narrative  of  an 
uiddent  which  happened  to  himself.  A  thief 
one  night  broke  into  h'lA  shop.  The  dog  con- 
tended with  the  culprit  (hough  he  was  armed 
with  a  sword,  and  next  running  into  the  jour- 
Myneu's  chamber  awoke  them  by  drawinx  off 
the  bed-clothes  and  polling  tbem  alteroately  by 
Ike  am.  The  men,  not  comprehending  the  cause 
of  his  importunity,  drove  nim  from  the  room 
and  locked  the  door.  Nothing  daunted  he  re- 
tamed  to  the  charge,  and  overtaking  the  thief, 
who  bad  retreated  into  the  street,  he  held  him 
by  the  cloak.  The  fellow  had  the  wit  to  cry 
out  mad  dogt  wbicb  brought  the  loiterers  to  his 
ualstance,  and  for  this  time  he  escaped.  After 
a  considerable  interval,  as  Cellini  was  walking 
in  one  of  the  squares  of  Rome,  his  dog  flew 
sa  a  young  man «  and  eudeavonied  to  tear  him 
to  pieces,  in  spite  of  the  sticks  and  swords  that 
were  brought  to  his  defence.  The  dog  was  got 
off  with  great  difBcoltv,  and  (he  man  was  retir- 
ing, when  some  bundles  fell  from  under  his 
cloak,  in  one  of  which  Cellini  espied  a  little 
ring  of  his  own.  'This  is  the  vilaiu,'  he  ex- 
claimed, 'that  broke  open  my  shop,  and  my 
dog  knows  liim  again-,'  and  he  once  more  let 
jhose  the  animal — but  the  thief  lost  no  time  in 
nipioring  mercy  and  confessing  bis  crime. 

The  most  mysterious  faculty  of  the  dog,  one 
that  approaches  to  divination,  U  yet  to  fae  told. 
A  dog  of  Henry  111.  of  France  was  perfectly 
fiirions  toward  the  regicide  Clement  as  he  ad- 
duced to  the  audience  ia  which  he  slew  his 
sovereign,  and  could  with  difficulty  be  retained 
in  ail  adjoining  room.  The  mere  nastiness  of 
(be  monk  may  have  excited  the  bile  of  (he  dog. 
But  there  is  an  eorually  celebrated  case  in  which 
>n  English  raastin,  who  bad  never  attracted 
the  regards  of  his  master,  followed  him  one 
aighi  to  bed,  and,  thonxh  repeatedly  repulsed, 
could  not  be  quieted  till  be  got  permission  to 
Rnain.  That  same  night  an  Italian  valet  entered 
his  master's  room  with- a  design  to  murder  him, 
*ad  was  only  prevented  by  the  faithful  sentinel 

Cnning  him  to  the  groaua.  The  solution  must 
I  looked  for  either  in  the  minute  observation 
of  the  dog,  which  leads  him  (o  no(ice  circum- 
stances that  escape  our  eyes,  or  else  in  a  con- 
jwture  adopted  by  M.  Blaze,  that  the  emotion 
of  a  man  who  m'editates  a  crime  produces  a 
PMnliar  odour  from  his  body. 

The  best  speetmen  af  a  trusty  guardian,  that 
stul  contiMMi  in  common  use,  is  thodog  of  the 
cmier.  They  are  of  no  particular  breed,  but 
Ul  lenaikdile  for  the  stemuesa  with  which  they 


defend  property  entrusted  to  their  care.  One 
that  was  told  by  a  sweep  to  lie  on  his  soot-bag 
till  his  return,  sufTered  a  brutal  car(er  to  drive 
over  him  rather  than  stir  an  instant  from  his 
post.  In  France  the  waggoner  trusts  (he  reins 
to  his  dog  while  he  loiters  behind  in  the  caba- 
ret,  and  horses  and  goods  are  never  more  se- 
cure than  under  his  sagacious  superintendence. 

Tho  dog  who  prevents  your  properly  from 
being  stolon  will  sometimes  recover  it  when  it 
is  InsL  A  lady  in  Bath  found  her  road  block* 
aded  by  a  strange  maslifT,  who  compelled  her 
to  retrace  her  steps,  and  brought  her  to  the  spot 
where  she  had  dropped  a  shawl,  which  he  no 
sooner  saw  in  her  possession  than  he  gilloped 
away.  .A  boy  who  let  fall  some  cakes  from  a 
basket  found,  on  his  arrival  at  home,  that  the 
greater  part  had  been  gathered  op  by  his  dog. 
who  deposited  them  untasted,  and  then  set  off 
to  fetch  the  remainder.  Mr.  Bell,  in  bis  '  His- 
tory of  British  Quadrupeds,'  mratious  that  a 
fVieud  of  his  own  dropped  a  louis-d'or  one  mor- 
ning as  he  was  on  the  point  of  goiu^  out.  On 
returning  late  at  night  he  wa.<>  told  by  his  ser- 
vant that  the  dog  had  fallen  sick,  and  refused 
to  eat;  'and  what.'  says  Mr.  Bell,  'appeared 
very  strange,  she  would  not  safier  him  1 1  take 
her  food  away  from  before  her,  but  had  been 
lying  with  her  nose  close  to  the  vessel,  with- 
out attempting  to  touch  it.  On  my  Irieiiil's  en- 
tering (he  room,  she  instantly  jumped  upon  liim, 
laid  the  money  at  his  feet,  and  began  to  devour 
her  victuals  with  great  voracity.'  Au  affecting 
story  has  frequently  been  tolil  of  a  dog  who 
persevered  in  leaping  upon  the  horse  of  a  tra- 
veller to  call  his  altenlioo  to  bis  money,  which 
he  had  left  on  a  bank  where  be  halted  to  i-es(. 
His  master,  imagining  he  was  mad,  shot  the 
poor  animal,  who  retired  to  die  upon  the  purse. 
Some  dogs  possess  a  singular  knack  of  hunting 
out  anythins  that  has  recently  been  in  tho  pos- 
session of  their  masters.  There  is  one  ludicrous 
anecdote  of  this  faculty  which  we  fear  is  too 
good  to  be  true.  A  gentleman  made  a  bet  that 
bis  dog  would  identify  a  franc  that  he  threw 
down  upon  the  Boulevards  at  Paris.  Before  the 
dog  had  discovered  the  money  a  passenger  picked 
it  up.  Presently  the  dog  caught  the  scent, 
followed  the  stranger  to  his  notel,  remained  with 
him  all  day,  and  attended  him  to  bed,  to  the 
great  delight  of  his  newly-constituted  master, 
who  was  extremely  flattered  by  bis  sudden  at- 
tachment. But  (he  moment  the  gentleman  pulled 
00"  his  small-clothes,  in  (he  pocket  of  which  ho 
had  placed  the  franc,  the  dog  barked  at  the 
door  as  if  desirous  to  go  ont.  The  door  was 
opened,  the  dog  c&nght  the  breeches,  and  rushed 
away  (o  his  rightfuf  master.  Shortly  afterwards 
arrived,  all  deshahilU^  the  owner  of  the  breeches, 
trembling  for  a  purse  of  gold  that  lav  in  the 
same  pocket  with  the  important  franc.  The  dog 
is  not  always  upon  the  side  of  the  aggressed. 
Tliere  is  no  weapon  of  defence  which  cannot 
be  converted  into  a  weapon  of  attack,  and  so 
it  is  with  an  animal  that  can  be  formed  to  any- 
thing at  the  plcasirre  of  his  master.  Highwaymen 
have  accordingly  taught  him  to  aid  them  in'ilieir 
violence,  and  pickpockets  to  filch  from  counters, 
and  seize  reticules  in  the  streets. 

With  the  old  writers  none  of  tlie  canine  fa- 
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mily  appear  to  have  excited  more  astonisbment 
than  tne  dog  of  the  blind  be^ar.  They  dwell 
ti{>OD  his  sagacity  with  peculiar  fondness,  aod 
have  described  him  so  well  that  we  will  allow 
them  to  speak  ia  their  own  words.  Hero  is 
what  old  Montaigne,  who  bad  his  eves  open  for 
everything  singalar,  says  on  the  sultject:— 

*1  am  wtmck  with  adnlratioa  at  tbtr  pertbrtnaiwet 
whicB  Is  HsvertbelMi  very  eoaunan,  of  lliMedagi 
tHat  lead  blind  begyan  In  tbe  country,  and  In  elUes. 
I  have  taken  notice  bow  tbej*  hav«stop|ied  at  cer- 
tain door*  wbere  tbey  are  wont  to  receive  alau; 
huw  tbey  have  avoided  Ibe  encounter  of  cotehea 
ttttd  carta,  even  In  caaea  wbere  tbey  bave  bad  ntlb- 
eient  room  to  pass;  and  I  bave  seen  tbem,  by  tbe 
trench  of  a  walled  town,  forsake  a  plain  and  even 
path  to  take  a  worse,  only  tu  keep  their  masters 
further  trom  tbe  diteb.  Haw  could  a  nan  have 
■ade  tbis  dog  understand  tbat  it  was  bis  efllee  to 
look  to  bis  master'a  safety  only,  and  despise  tab 
own  conveniraey  to  serve  Mmt  And  bow  did  be 
acquire  tbe  knowledge,  txeept  by  a  process  of 
reasoning,  wtaen  tbe  path  was  broad  eaoagb  f«r 
himself,  that  It  was  not  so  for  tbe  blind  manV 

A  passage  from  an  old  Spanish  author  of  tbe 
sevenleeDtD  century,  translated  with  carious  fe- 
licity by  Lord  Brougham,  in  his  deli^tful  *Dia- 
lo^es  on  Instinct,'  gives  as  u  acetniDt  of  the 
begs"3'  dogs  at  Rome:— 

*  The  blind  man's  dog,'  says  he,  'will  take  him 
to  tbe  places  where  be  mny  best  hope  to  get  his 
alms,  and  bring  blm  thiUm  tbrongh  tbe  crowd  by 
the  shortest  way  and  tbe  safest;  nay,  he  will  take 
bim  ont  of  tbe  city  some  miles  to  tbe  great  cbareh 
of  St.  Paal  as  yen  go  to  Oatln.  When  In  tbe  town 
be  cometb  to  a  place  where  several  ways  meet, 
and  witb  the  sharpness  of  ear  that  the  blind  have, 
guided  by  seme  sound  of  a  fountain,  he  gives  tbe 
Ktring  a  Jerk  by  either  hand,  straightway  will  tbe 
poor  dog  torn  and  guide  bim  to  the  very  chnreh 
where  he  knows  his  master  woald  beg.  In  the 
Rtreet,  too,  knoweth  be  tbe  charitably  -  dlnposed 
houses  tbat  be  therein,  and  will  lead  thither  the 
bef  gar-man,  who,  slopping  at  one,  salth  his  pater- 
noster; then  down  lleth  the  dog  till  bo  bear  tbe 
last  word  of  tbe  beadssun,  when  straight  herlseth 
and  away  to  another  boase.  I  bave  seen  myself 
wltb  great  Joy,  mingled  witb  admiration,  when  a 
pleeo  of  money  was  thrown  down  from  some  win- 
dow, he  would  run  and  pick  it  up  and  fetch  it  to 
the  master's  bat;  nor,  when  bread  Is  Oung  down, 
will  he  touch  It,  be  be  ever  so  hungry,  but  bring 
It  to  Ms  master,  and  wait  till  he  may  have  bia 
rtare  given  blm.* 

We  may  add  that,  when  the  dog  obaeires  ft 
.  faneral  or  any  other  assembly  in  a  neighbour- 
ing  street,  which  is  likely  to  condnce  to  the 
profit  of  his  master,  he  turns  aside  from  his 
accostomed  route  to  join  the  Ihrong.  M.  Blase 
saw  the  dog  of  a  beggar  who  had  lately  died 
carrying  on  the  trade  for  his  own  subsistence. 
He  put  a  penny  into  his  tin,  and  tbe  dog  went 
straigbt  to  a  baker's  shop,  and  purchased  a  rolL 

Edwin  Landseer  happily  called  the  Newfound- 
land iog  (ft  IMstiBguished  Member  of  tbe  Ha- 
nane  Society;  nod  be  has  richly  earned  the 
tribota  that  bas  beeii  paid  bin  by  that  happy 
^nl».  His  element  is  water,  and  bis  business 
to  rescue  Aose  who  are  not  at  home  in  it  as 
himself.  This  propensity  of  his  nature  is  some- 


times carried  Co  a  langhnUe  excses.  These  wat  i 
a  Newfoundlander  at  Paris  tbat  woald  notevN  I 
sofler  that  any  one  should  batbe.   Ue  pre  men 
aded  along  tbe  banks  of  the  Seine,  idnnged  in 
aAer  the  swimmers,  and  encnmbered  tbem  «tlh  I 
bis  help.  While  he  was  allowed  to  go  at  Una  | 
no  one  coold  enjoy  the  luxury  of  a  bath  win-  ' 
out  hein^  foicibiy  hurried  back  lo  land.  UsMa 
hia  officious  seal  retires  no  stiiMdus  wbeaihi 
danger  is  real  Nor  is  it  a  mechanical  impabe. 
There  have  been  instances  in  which  be  km 
summoned  assistance  when  be  has  been  iasift- 
ctent  by  himself,  or  when  no  aoe  was  at  bead  ! 
to  recover  the  object  of  bis  care.   He  cMmb  : 
his  own  life  for  nothing  in  his  geneionseflNti 
He  will  make  an  attempt  to  carry  a  rope  fnm 
a  sinking  vessel  to  the  shore,  tbou^  the  sea 
rages  to  a  degree  ibat  renders  it  impomiblcfir 
him  to  stem  ube  tide. 

There  is  no  sneri&ce  of  which  n  doc  b  mt 
capable  on  behalf  of  his  master.   TIm  mti  sf 
fire  is  overwhelming  with  animals,  and  yet  (at 
we  have  already  seen)  be  hu  been  found  oe-  \ 
casionally  to  brave  the  iames.   At  Libet, 
in  France,  in  1835,  me  of  tlie  town— en  an 
an  old  suit  of  clothes  to  dress  np  an  rabgjr,  i 
His  dog  hapjMned  to  be  by  when  it  wu  bent, 
and  taking  it  for  his  master,  he  juoiped  vfn 
the  fire  again  and  again  to  tear  it  away,  btua;:  | 
those  who  attempted  to  retain  him,  and  wnU 
hare  been  buml  to  death  unleae  hb  martwbri 
apprared. 

Few  incidents  of  tbe  Odyasey  hare  been  mm 
admired  than  tbe  knowledge  of  Ulysses  hf  ik 
faithful  Argus,  after  a  lapse  of  twenty  ymt. 
Homer  describes  tbe  recognition  ns  instantaaeeaSi  | 
Sir  Walter  Scou,  with  nicer  discrimmntiett,  | 
cording  to  nor  obaervatioo,  in  renting  tbe  ic-  ■ 
ception  of  Morton  by  bis  spaniel,  reprcacnti  it 
as  gradual.  The  animal  commences  by  bariuiK  i 
as  at  a  stra^r,  and  it  is  only  when  mmtiw  ' 
from  his  first  surprise,  and  after  much  nelbl 
and  examination,  that  he  begins  n  tune  * 
capering  and  jumping.   But  in  trnlh  iriMienf 
Sir  Walter  has  touched  upon  the  dog,  be. hat 
depicted  htm  with  a  Idelity  tbat  oftturalistsmish 
envv.  We  hardly  feel  as  'if  passiac  Dram  fietiN  | 
to  fact  in  telling  an  anecdote  ncorded  by  TaBs- 
mant  des  Reaux.   A  lady  of  bis  acquainlMce  ' 
who  came  from  Poitou  to  settle  in  Puis,  Ml  I 
a  spaniel  bdiind  her.  Ten  yean  afterwards  ih*  ' 
sent  some  clothea,  packed  by  herself,  te  Ibe  | 
person  who  had  tbe  cha^  of  the  dog.  The  liHh 
enature  no  sotmer  nndt  them,  than  he  gam- 
bolled around  theai,  and  showed  every  maA 
of  excessive  joy. 

Devoted  to  lua  master  in  life  Ae  dog  bmm* 
him  in  death'.  There  are  few  fields  of  hitlfe 
which  do  not  present  him  watditng  and  msss- 
iog  by  the  side  of  a  master  Oat  bs  bUea  > 
the  fight.  WordswoiA  baa  oonseerated  a  fom  , 
to  the  fidelity  of  tbe  animal  who  was  mti 
whining  over  the  skeleton  of  a  traveller  «bt 
had  perished  in  the  uoontaiaa  nf  Cumberlm^ 
three  months  before:— 

'How  noubmed  there  tbioi^  SMh  imm  ^ 
Ha  know%  wbo  ffUTo  ttal  lovt  snbltms; 
And  gnre  tbat  ainngth  af  taHOmg  grael 
,  Abevo  m  baman  estimate.' 
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StiU  oMn  aftetiu  h  the  of  a  docreUled 
by  Daniel  in  his  'Ronl  Sports.'  He  belonged 
to  a  manstrate  who  was  thrown  into  prison  oar' 
ing  the  Frracb  Revolntion.  Denied  admittance 
to  the  dmigeon,  he  waited  day  after  day  at  the 
prison  gale  till  he  won  upon  the  affections  of 
(be  jailor.  Put  out  eveir  night,  be  relumed 
every  morning.  He  attenmd  liis  master  throagfa 
the  sad  scenes  of  his  trial  and  death,  and  ac- 
companied him  to  his  burial-place.  At  the  end 
of  three  months  be  refiised  to  eat,  mid  began 
tit  dig  up  the  earA  i^ieli  sepanted  him  from 
the  being  he  lored.  His  strength  deelined  as 
be  approached  the  body,  he  Aiidted  in  his 
exertions  to  complete  hn  task,  and  expired  in 
the  midst  of  bis  convulsive  efforts. 
'  Such  examples  are  of  course  exceptions  to 
the  general  rule,  jnst  as  it  is  rare  with  ourselves 
that  any  one  dies  of  a  broken  heart.  But  the 
Invc  which  one  friend  or  relative  entertains  to- 
wards another,  the  doc  universally,  and  with 
pester  cimstaney,  exhiotts  to  men  of  every 
degree  who  mil  only  treat  him  with  moderate 
\  bindnesi.  'There  were  puticalar  people  he 
j  codd  not  abide,*  says  Ghhslopher  North  of  one 
I  of  hto  faTonritm,  'nw  at  their  hands  -would  he 
hive  accepted  a  roasted  potato  from  the  drip- 
ptng-pui.'  But  these  antipaUiies  are  the  result 
iif  that  sii^lar  instinct  bv  which  he  divines, 
13  if  by  iBSpiradoD,  wbetner  a  person  is  the 
friend  or  enemy  of  his  species.  If  he  growls 
«t  Ae  one,  he  fawns  upon  the  other,  and  it  is 
truly  wondmrinl  to  see  with  what  readiness  and 

CM  he  exercises  his  jadgmeat.  Bewick  re- 
that  a  Newfomdland  dog  came  to  shore 
from  a  ship  that  was  wrecked  off  Yarmoath  in 
wiA  the  poeketbook  of  the  captain,  and 
aOer  resisting  the  attempt  of  a  number  of  people 
(o  uke  it  from  his  mouth  he  deposited  it  in 
(he  breast  of  an  individual  in  the  crowd  whose 
face  inspired  his  conBdence.  Whenever  the 
dog  departs  from  his  amiable  deportment,  it  is 
the  ftult  of  man,  and  not  of  his  creature.  How 
oflen  it  has  been  repeated  that  the  greyhound 
I  is  ntstrvstftel,  capricious,  incapable  of  attach- 
I  nent,  and  even  dangerous,  for  every  one  of 
I  wbidi  qualities  he  is  solely  indebted  to  his 
mode  01  existence  vdien  kept  for  sport.  Fairly 
domesticate  him,  we  speak  from  experience, 
and  he  is  all  iatenigence,  fnidness,  and  im- 
perturbable good  hnmour.  Charles  I.  said  of 
him  truly  that  he  had  the  affection  of  the 
spaniel  without  the  fawning.  The  dog  places 
stl  his  happiness  in  gratifying  his  master.  Cow- 
per  celebrated  in  verse  the  act  of  a  spaniel 
who  jumped  into  the  water,  and  plucked  for 
hha  a  lily  that  be  had  vainly  tried  to  reach 
withhissncfc.  It  is  ui  epitome  of  the  miritwIuGh 
animates  the  whole  oanine  race,  though  it  is  not 
every  dog  that  displays  such  discernment.  The 
eager  watchfulness  of  the  dog  to  learn  the  will  of 
man  enables  him  nevertheless  to  perform  the  most 
delicate  duties.  The  sepoy  soldiers  of  India, 
tppreheiaive  lest  a  denlin^  shadow  should 
1^  over  their  foed,  are  said  by  Colonel  Ha* 
milton  Smith  to  trust  to  the  common  cur  to 
keep  off  intruders.  He  has  so  well  learnt  his 
lesson  that  he  drives  away  birds  by  springhtg 
is  the  air,  and  takes  especial  care  that  his 
own  shadow  does  not  ansa  th*  whU*.  A 


large  part  of  die  intelligenee  <tf  the  dog  vwes 
its  development  to  this  desire  to  please.  Ho 
is  for  ever  waiting  on  oar  words  and  oar  ges> 
tores,  on  our  movements  and  instructions,  tiU 
he  acquires  something  of  human  sa{Hreniacy. 

Much  has  been  written  to  demonstrate  that 
he  can  even  attain  to  the  comprehension  ofthe 
ordinary  conversation  between  man  and  man. 
Gall  declares  that  be  had  often  spoken  pur- 
posely of  objects  which  might  interest  his  dog, 
taking  care  not  to  mention  nis  name,  or  make 
any  intonation  or  gestnre  which  might  awdten 
his  attention,  and  that  he  still  showed  by  Us 
bchavioor  that  he  nndevstood  what  was  said. 
Lord.Brong^iam  says  ^t  a  most  accnrate  and 
literal  person  gave  him  an  account  of  which 
the  substance  was  that  his  shooting-dogs  dis- 
covered by  what  they  heard  that  he  intended 
to  go  into  Nottinghamshire  on  the  following 
day.  A  mother  asked  her  boy  to  fetch  his 
sister's  clothes,  and  on  his  remsing  peevishly, 
she  said,  to  reproach  him,  'Oh,  Muogo  will 
fetch  them;'  and  the  dog  immediately  executed 
the  commission.  Wo  agree  widi  Lord  Brong- 
ham  that  these  instances  of  presumed  interpre- 
tation of  our  language  are  probably  due  to  the 
microscopic  eye  of  the  dog  for  what  passes 
around  him,  thoogb,  as  he  justly  remarks,  this 
only  illustrates  the  more  how  well  aniouls  can 
profit  by  e^Mrience,  and  draw  correct  infer- 
ences from  things  observed  by  them.  Where  the 
words  are  addressed  immediately  to  himself,  it 
is  not  difficult  to  determine  that  he  collects 
their  purport  Mther  from  the  introdoctiun  of 
some  well-leamt  phrases  or  fVom  the  tone  and 
action  which  accompanies  them.  To  take  an 
example -which  at  first  sight  appears  to  support 
the  higher  view  of  the  understanding  of  the 
dog.  M.  Blaze  having  one  day  lost  us  road, 
a  peasant  offered  him  his  dog  to  escort  him 
to  a  certain  house.  '  Take  the.  gentleman.'  he 
said,  turning  to  the  animal,  'to  such  a  place, 
but  don't  go  in,  mind  you,  and  come  back  di- 
rectly,'— then  to  M.  Blase,  'I  tell  him  not  to 

So  in,  because  be  would  fight  with  the  other 
ogs.'  The  dog  did  as  he  was  bid,  conducted 
M.  Blaze  to  the  house,  and  returned  to  his 
master.  Here  it  is  clear  that  the  house  to 
which  he  was  sent  vras  a  familiar  word  like 
his  own  name,  and  equally  clear  that  he  liad 
been  often  scolded  for  venturing  within  its 
precints,  and  embroiling  himself  with  his  kin- 
dred, so  that  be  would  readily  comprehend  the 
scope  of  the  ^faibition  from  the  monitory 
voice  with  wtuch  it  vras  ottered.  It  was  cer- 
tainly a  beaotifnl  display  of  docility:  bat  as 
regards  the  capacity  of  the  dog  to  catch  the 
meaning  of  words,  it  proves  nothing  more  than 
that  ha  attaches  ideas  to  a  fevenstomarywdl- 
defined  and  expressive  sounds.  Hewonldseem, 
however,  to  have  an  accurate  sense  of  the  lapse 
of  time.  That  he  distingnishra  Sunday  is  no- 
thing.  Evei^^iujS  wears  such  a  different  aspect 
that  he  might  identify  it  at  a  glance.  But  he 
is  also  conscious  of  the  reeurrmce  of  any  other 
day  of  the  week  A  dog  that  belongs  to  the 
brother  of  Sir  Thomas  Wilde  runs  away  on 
the  Saturday  night,  and  remains  fh>m  home  till 
the  Monday  morning,  hs  wder  to  escape  being 
duuHd  on  the  Sunday.  SonUny  says  iu  Us 
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*  Omniuia/  that  be  knew  of  a  4og  which  ^rew 
ap  with  a  Catholic,  and  was  sola  to  a  Protes- 
tant, that  would  never  eat  on  a  Friday.  His 
KraDdfather  had  one  which  every  Saturday 
(the  killins-day  of  the  week)  went  a  coaple 
of  miles  to  pick  ap  offal  at  the  batcher's  shop. 
A  bull-doc  mentioned  by  M.  Blaze,  who  was 
accustomed  lo  so  on  the  same  errand,  kept  to 
the  propitious  nour  as  well  as  the  day.  litis 
dog  was  always  present  at  family  prayers,  and 
when  tiie  last  Pater  was  commenced  be  got  op 
and  stood  at  the  door,  Aat  bo  might  he  ready 
to  go  oat  the  instant  it  was  opened.  We  sos- 
pect  that  he  was  instnicted  bore  by  a  slight 
movement  in  the  circle,  or  by  a  variation  in 
the  pitch  of  reading ;  and  not,  as  M.  Blaze  in- 
fers, by  his  abilitv  to  count  the  number  of 
Patera.  The  dog  also  recognises  colours.  Pri- 
soners have  written  letters,  according  to  M. 
Blaze,  on  yellow,  red,  or  blue  paper,  and  sent 
them  by  ibeir  dogs,  who  knew  by  the  tint  to 
whom  they  were  addressed.  It  is  certain  that 
Uie  dog  with  a  little  training  makes  an  excel- 
Imt  messenger.  Mr.  Ktrby  mentions  in  his 
Bridgewater  treatise  that  one  that  was  accustom- 
ed  to  carry  packets  to  a  house,  went  to  the 
kitchen  to  be  fed  when  he  bad  deposited  his 
charge,  and,  as  soon  as  be  had  doncj  appeared 
barkmg  at  the  oarloor  window,  to  give  notice 
that  he  was  reaay  to  return.  Some  have  gone 
so  for  as  to  knock  at  the  door,  or  ring  the 
bell.  The  Spanish  writer  (juoted  by  Lord 
Brougham,  says  that  a  friend  was  wont  when 
be  called  to  leave  bis  mastiff  at  the  door  of 
the  house,  and  the  animal,  in  imitation  of  bis 
master,  pulled  the  bell  in  order  to  get  in.  The 
dog  of  a  shop-keeper,  who  ran  in  and  out  of 
the  street-door  during  the  week,  had  always 
recourse  to  the  knocker  on  Sunday  when'it 
was  shut.  Priscilla  >Vakefield,  who  tells  this 
anecdote,  adds  two  or  three  more  of  the  same 
nature.  M.  Blaze  knew  a  dog  whose  habit 
was,  not  to  ring  the  bell,  bat  to  answer  it.  He 
regularly  followed  the  servant  from  the  kitchen 
to  the  door,  and  Uie  visitor  from  the  door 
to  die  parlour.  In  his  old  age,  becoming  too 
deafto  near  the  sooad,  be  took  up  hisquuters 
where  be  could  see  the  bell,  that  by  watdiing 
its  motion  be  might  continue  to  know  when 
anvbody  called. 

The  dog  possesses  the  to  us  incomprehensible 
instinct — in  common,  however,  with  other  ani- 
mals—of finding  his  way  by  a  road  that  he 
has  never  traversed.  Mr.  Blain  tells  of  a  dog 
that  was  sent  by  sea  from  London  to  ^ootland, 
and  escaped  back  to  the  metropolis  by  land. 
Boisrot  de  Lacoor,  a  French  writer  on  the  chase, 
took  a  teirier  from  Rochefort  to  Paris,  and 
though  tbe  dog  made  the  journey  in  a  carriage, 
and  slei^  all  the  wa^,  he  retnroed  when  be 
was  liberated  to  bis  former  master.  Once  again 
he  borrowed  a  hound  of  a  brother  sportsman, 
who  resided  at  a  considerable  distance;  the 
next  day,  when  he  was  let  out  to  hunt,  he 
slipped  away  and  ran  off  home,  not,  as  was 
discovered,  by  the  road  be  had  been  brought, 
but  in  a  strught  line  across  flood  and  field. 
H.  Blaie  caUs  this  instinct  a  sixth  sense,  of 
wbich  we  can  frame  no  sort  of  idea. 
patnace,  however/  he  continiiea,  *denoBstratef 


that  it  exists.   Tbe  eanel  ooadKii  Ui 
ter  three  bimdred  leagws  through  dw  8tt4i 

of  the  desert,  where  there  is  no  tvadi  te  ' 
him.    Tbe  pigeon  carries  letters  throng  the  ' 
pathless  air.     The  birds  of  passage  boia  in  | 
Earope  emigrate  to  India ;  and,  what  is  reaari-  i 
able,  travel  ordinarily  without   their  pareali 
who  have  made  the  voyage  before.  Tbe  hefse 
finds  his  road  across  the  sdow:  aod  piobaUy 
all  animals  have  the  same  lacuky.'    Ob  tm 
other  hand,  an  extimordinuy  circumstance,  re- 
lated by  DuMHd  de  Nemoors,  ia  anwrnnrnid 
before  tbe  rrendi  Institute,  eas  ody  he  ttlri- 
buted  to  tbe  effects  of  intelUgenee.  The  itf  \ 
in  question  was  tbe  wopCTty  of  a  ahoe-bbck 
at  Paris,  whose  trade  ne  sustained  by  dipfiii; 
his  paws  into  the  rood  and  soiling  the  shoes  i^ 
the  first  person  that  passed  along.   If  tbe  pe- 
destrian continued  his  progress,  he  dirtied  the 
next;  if  he  stopped  to  have  the  mischief  re- 
paired, he  remained  quiet  till  bis  maitcr  wu 
at  leisure  for  a  fresb  customer,  and  then  the 
ame  reeommeneed.  He  was  nwdiaaed  by  ta 
&iglisbman,  racbanled  with  bit  cleveraeas,  mi 
taken  to  London.    He  contrived  to  eaesfe, 
went  to  the  inn  where  die  coach  that  brmght 
him  pnt  up,  followed  it  hack  to  Dover,  mi,  ^ 
after  crossing  in  a  packet-boat  to  Calais,  aeiii  ' 
placed  himself  in  the  wake  of  a  carriage,  wiith 
pioneered  him  to  Paris.    One  habit  of  tap,  ' 
that  of  deserting  a  town  an  hoar  ortwoheNre 
an  earthquake,  which  is  frequently  ascribed  H 
some  strange  and  unaccountable  instinct,  depcndi 
simply  on  their  erery-day  pwceptiona.  Thi 
mmhiing  sound  strikes  Aeir  qnick  ears  hefat  ' 
it  is  heard  by  any  one  eke,  and  scam 
away.    In  our  observation  of  the  dog  we  nA- 
dom  attach  sufficient  importance  lo  the  fiacacn 
of  his  senses.   They  are  so  acnte  that  a  slee^ 
ing  dog  knows  whether  he  is  touched  by  be 
master  or  a  stranger,  remaining  qwM  in  tbe 
first  case,  and  growling  in  the  last. 

Another  feature  of  the  dog,  which  is  ntSj 
singular,  is  the  exceeding  strength  of  his  ber^  i 
ditary  instincts.    We  will  not  build  on  the  m- 
sertion  that  the  progray  of  Ae  don  trained 
Coriei  and  Muwro  to  destroy  tbe  Indians,  st* 
tacked  tbe  savages  with  die  same  fury  as  their 
parents  before  them,  became  we  think  that  the 
occurrence  is  not  properly  antheaticated:  mr 
do  we  attach  any  weight  to  the  circoBUtaecb  | 
recorded  by  White,  in  bis  *  Natural  History  « 
Selborne,'  of  the  pops  of  the  Chinese  dogs  thK  , 
were  taken  from  teat  showing  a  d»like  to  aaiMl 
food,  because  the  vegetable  diet      tbe  mother  , 
must  have  affected  her  milk,  and  might  very 
well  have  formed  the  taste  of  ber  offsfriss- 
But  we  confine  omselvea  to  notorions  aad  in- 
disputable Acts,  such  as  dial  die  necuKsritie* 
of  the  pointer,  which  are  entirdy  artificial,  h«n 
become  nearly  innate  in  a  succession  of  gene- 
rations: or  as  that  the  produce  of  a  sbepheid'i 
dog,  who  is  in  active  service,  instinctively  keffi 
the  flocks,  while,  if  his  father  or  gnndfotber 
have  been  taken  away  from  their  natural  occa- 
pation,  be  will  have  lost  the  art,  and  be  iMak 
to  teach. 

'I  amertalned.'  says  Mr.  Kniffct,  vA*  tui^ 
f  atetf  this  nitfect  for  «  long  mtIm  of  l^aiSt  IM 
a  terrier,  wiiMM  parenia  had  ksaa  In  tie  haitt  ef 
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tgktl^  -with  ptiMabh  wUi  iuUaUy  ihew  «*«nr 
nark  of  ans«r  wImo  he  lint  pmolrn  Um  aeeM  af 
that  anlmftl,  though  the  animal  Itsflf  be  wholly 
eoDcealed  flwm  hfai  slshl.  A  TomS  spuitel,  brought 
up  witb  tbe  terrier,  'Aewed  ne  narks  nt  enodoa 
at  Um  Meat  of  the  polecat,  bat  It  pntinied  a  wood- 
cook,  the  teat  tliae  It  saw  one,  with  elaneur  anil 
exnltaUon;  aad  a  younf  pointer,  which  I  am  eerUlo 
had  never  seen  ■  partiidce,  stood  tresibllnx  with 
•aaMff  ttm  aymt  faa4»  aiul  Ha  mmKb  rlpd,  when 
eondeeted  Into  the  hIM  of  a  ooVey  orflwaoMnlB 
Yet  each  of  Iheso  are  nan  vattaClM  of  the 
MM  opedea,  and  te  that  spMlM  Bene  of  these 
habits  are  given  by  Mtare.' 

Woodcocks  tesoit  in  frosty  weather  to  streams 
hnd  rUIs  that  remain  mirrosen,  and  the  old  do^a, 
who  CAD  always  tell  the  degree  of  cold  which 
iadaces  them  to  shiflt  their  qoarters,  make,  oa 
auh  oecAsionS}  for  tbe  water.   Not  only  did 
BIr.  Kni^t  fiod  that  their  yoaitg  did  the  same 
things  but  that  the  amoant  of  their  skill  waa 
proportioBcd  to  tbe  experieoee  of  their  pwents 
at  tbe  time  of  their  hifih.  The  huntinK  doga  of 
Mexico  seize  behind,  and  never  in  front,  the 
large  deer  of  the  country,  who  would  otherwise 
throw  then  down  and  break  their  backs.  Their 
offi^^ring  inberit  tbe  tactics  of  tlieir  fathers; 
whereas  all  other  dogs  commit  the  error  effac- 
ing tbe  game,  and  are  killed  in  consequence. 
A  pup  of  the  St.  fiemard'a  breed,  that  was  bora 
ia  London,  took,  when  winter  came,  and  (he 
snow  was  mi  the  nroDnd,  to  traeiag  footsteps 
after  the  faahion  of  m»  Al^ne  ancestors,  which 
be  had  nevM  done  in  the  previous  seasons. 
The  dog  who  dog  a  hole  in  thn  sand  of  the 
sea-shore  to  protect  himself  from  the  rays  of  a 
borniog  son,  while  his  companion,  instead  of 
UHitatiag  him,  lay  bowling  with  pain,  was  pro- 
bably the  descendant  of  one  of  those  canine  co- 
lonies who  burrow  in  the  ground.  It  would  be 
useless  to  comment  on  this  strance  propensity: 
hitherto  it  has  remained  as  ioexpUcaDle  as  it  is 
certain.    If  more  attention  was  paid  to  it  in 
practice,  it  might  be  possible  to  bring  tbe  qua- 
lities of  the  dog  to  a  degree  of  perfection  hi- 
therto unknown. 

More  marvellous  than  all,  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Tnlgar,  are  the  tricks  that  have  been  taught  to 
dogs  by  showmen.  Plutarch  saw  a  dog  that 
would  pretend  to  be  poisoned.  He  swaflowed 
the  drug,  and  then  went  throng  the  stages  of 
d^iog,  death,  aod  gradual  revival.  M.  Blaze 
>ntneased  the  exhibition  of  some  dancing  dogs» 
who  took  a  citadel  by  assault:  part  feigned  to 
be  vanquishers,  part  to  be  killed,  others  affected 
to  be  wounded,  a6d  vent  about  liropiur.  They 
have  been  brought  to  ^ell  two  or  three  hundred 
words,  to  perform  the  three  first  rules  of  arith- 
■uetic,  to  play  at  cards,  at  draughts,  and  at  do- 
■nmos;  and,  if  one  of  the  number  committed  a 
mistake,  the  others  corrected  him.  But,  how. 
«ver  calculated  to  raise  ignorant  wonder,  we 
take  no  pleasure  in  these  learned  feats,  which 
3>ie  mere  mechanical  exercises,  impressed  upon 
the  dog  with  infinite  labour  and  cruelty:  and 
01  the  meaning  of  which  he  knows  absolntely 
nothing.  So  it  was  with  the  dog  that  Leibnitx 
hwd  pronounce,  after  his  master,  reluctantly 
ud  indistinotly.  above  thirty  words.  Shortly 
w^i  a  mut  at  Berlin  coottived  to  oUortaspe- 


cies  of  reselnblanee  to  double  thht'  number,  by- 
exciting  a  dog  to  growl,  and  then  working  his 
jaws.  It  cost  him  six  yean  U>  attain  this  idle 
result.  '  I  love'  belter,'  says  M.  Blase,  '  the  na- 
tural language  of  the  dog:  it  is  a.thousand  times 
more  expressive  than  the  raeobaaical  repetition 
of  all  the  words  in  the  diotionary.'  Assuredly, 
it  could  not  be  mote  inteUi^ble  ifhe  was  gifted 
with  speech:  and  among  dogs  themselves  it 
^ipeus  to  enable  them  to  oommnnicate  past 
events  and  future  intentions.  A  dog  that  has 
been  bitten  by  one  tai^er  than  hitnselt,  has  been 
repeatedly  seen  to  assemble  his  friends,  who 
have  gone  in  a  troop  to  punish  the  offender. 

This  brings  as  to  say  a  word  upon  the  inter- 
course of  dogs  with  one  another,  which  is  bv 
no  meuis  of  so  amiable  a  cast  as  that  whicn 
they  maintain  with  oarselras.  Their  casual 
greetings  are  often  of  an  angry,  and  generally 
of  a  misiruslful,  surly  nature.  When  strange 
dogi  have  once  quarrelled  they  can  nevwmeet 
wiuioirt  renewing  hostililies.  H.  Blase  avers 
that  he  had  known  the  eiunity  of  a  dbgextend 
to  the  master  of  his  opponent,  and  no  concilia* 
tion  could  disarm  his  wrath.  They  long  retain 
die  remembrance  of  any  iojury  inflicted  on  them 
by  one  of  their  race.  Tallemant  des  Reanx  says 
that  in  his  time  the  BishOp  ofVeace  had  a  little 
dog  who  barked  and  pulled  his  cassock,  as  if 
to  demand  vengeance,  whenever  any  one  pro- 
ttooiiced  the  name  of  a  mastiff  diat  had  bitten 
hin,  uid  he  cnatiMied  to  de  (his  two  years 
after  die  event.  Whra  the  manifest  supenoritv 
is  combhied  with  good  nature,  the  dog'  will 
sometimes  take  only  a  playful  vengeance.  Col- 
onel Hamilton  Smitn  witnessed  a  curious  scene 
between  a  cur  and  a  shepherd's  dog,  in  which 
the  former  bad  bitten  a  sheep,  aod  the  latter  to 
punish  him  dragged  him  by  his  ear  te  a  puddlle, 
where  be  kept  dabbling  him  in  the  mud.  On 
another  occasionrtbe  Colonel  was  present  when 
a  waler-4og  showed  to  a  stranger  of  his  kind 
a  perfect  f^nosity.  He  phinged  unbidden  Into 
die  current  of  a  roaring  sluice  to  save  a  small 
cnr  maliciously  flung  in.  In  almost  every  case 
dogs  contract  an  exceeding  attachment  when 
once  they  become  companions.  If  one  is  at- 
tacked the  other  usually  rushes  to  bis  aid.  Though 
extremely  jealous  of  their  food,  even  appetite 
has  been  known  to  give  way  to  affection.  A 
Nev^'foundland  dog  who  roamed  at  large  was 
seen  more  than  once,  says  Sheppard,  in  his 
'Autumn  Dream,'  to  leap  the  gate  which  sepa- 
rated the  yard  of  die  house  from  the  farmyard, 
and  carry  large  bones  that  had  been  given  him 
to  a  sporting  dog  who  was  tied  up  in  the  stable. 
yVt  have  onen  ourselves  observed  a  greyhonnd 
suffer  a  litde  spaniel  who  lived  with  him  to 
take  away  his  food.  In  moments  of  danger  they 
show  the  deepest  sympathy.  When  a  poor  crea- 
ture stuck  fast  in  a  ourrow,  his  companions 
spent  two  days  in  digging  him  out  with  their 
feet.  And  WordswortV  commemorates  another 
faithftit  friend,  who  stood  moaning  with  out- 
stretched paws  to  see  a  fellow-dog,  with  vriiom 
he  was  hnnting,  lost  heneadi  the  ice  upon  which 
he  had  tmstednimself  in  pursait  of  a  hare.  No 
one  is  ignorant  of  the  love  which  the  female 
hears  to  nor  young,  and  few  are  unacquainted 
with  that  vaneDons  and  affMting  instance  of  it 
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qvotad  b7  Addlsoii  in  a  of  die  '  Specto* 
toT^:— 'A  person  who  was  well  skilled  in  dis- 
sections opened  a  bitch,  and,  as  she  lay  in  the 
most  eiqaisite  tortures,  ofiSered  her  one  of  her 

Eung  poppies,  which  she  immediately  fell  a 
king,  and  for  the  tivo  Memed  inseuibk  of 
her  own  pain;  on  the  rewinl  skekepther  eye 
fixed  w  it,  and  began  »  wailing  sort  of  cry, 
which  seemed  rather  to  proceed  from  the  loss 
of  her  yonnc  one  than  the  sense  of  her  own 
torments.'  Ine  hoirible  barbarihr  of  the  expe- 
riment almost  overpowers  oar  aamiration  of  the 
■utenial  loTe,  and  we  Unsh  to  contrast  the 
crael^  of  the  man  with  the  invincible  affectiui 
of  «be  dog. 

'Whatever  opinion  may  be  fomed  of  &e  sa- 
gacity of  the  dog  on  putienlar  points,  it  is  tn- 
poswle  to  dmy  that  be  possesses  fteolties  in 
addition  to  those  which  we  ordinarily  call  in- 
stinct. We  have  no  intention  at  present  to 
fdnnge  into  the  thorny  discussion  of  the  precise 
extent  of  his  intellectnal  powers;  but  we  fed 
assured  that  do  one  can  follow  the  dog  through 
the  several  jihases  of  his  history,  and  not  ac* 
knowledge,  ib  the  words  of  Gaston  Phoebns, 
iriiich  H.  Blase  has  taken  for  his  motto,  ^lut 
he  is  the  most  noUe,  most  reasonakle,  and  most 
knowing  beast  that  God  ever  made.'  And,  as 
all  his  ran  endowments  have  haea  dedicated 
to  man,  there  is  no  animal  in  eiMtion  that  has 
a  stronger  daim  apon  our  gratitode  and  love. 
N.  Blase,  whose  affectionate  eainestness  for  the 
welftre  of  the  dog  is  the  great  charm  of  his 
hook,  would  extend  his  care  beyond  their  lives, 
and  erect  monuments  to  their  memory.  A  great 
poet,  whose  feelings  are  always  warm  and  true, 
has  sawlied  the  answer  in  a  tribute  to  a  dog 
whose  death  he  lamented,  and  whose  *name^ 
he  *  honoured  :  — 
'Ll«  kere,  wltfeMt  a  nmc4  of  Iky  wmrtfe, 
Beneatk  a  cmriag  of  tto  eHtaun  eaitk  I 
It  ts  not  flrom  unwilUnineai  to  praise. 
Or  want  •t  tove,  ttat  kere  no  stent  we  lalie; 


MMo  Ihoa  deMiVat;  M  IM»  man  ghm  U  mm, 
WnUm  to  bribsr   Ws  Is  aU  we  ca&' 

But,  if  we  raise  no  stone,  the  ^i^h  •!  the 
dog  1ms  been  written  in  many  splendid  enkgi«. 
BL  Blaae  has  added  om  mote  to  dw  laihn, 
which  we  think  ia  mot  wwoiikyloaaadberirie 

the  hest:- 

'The  doK,'  ke  mya,  'peaaasMa,  toeMMitaaiT,sa 
tkt  vBallties  a  •raaiUe  man;  ani,  I  grim  t» 
■ay  It,  aaa  baa  wrt  la  feMfal  tkt  aMIe  vmUOh 
ml  tke  4o(.  We  make  a  vtrtua  orgntttaia,  irtkk  to 
aothiDfr  kDt  a  duty;  tkla  vlrtae,  Ikia  Mj,  la  laknwt 
In  Uir  tog.  We  kraad  la«rallta«e,  aad  yet  aB  m 
are  ancratefliL  It  la  a  vice  whtak  mmmmum  la 
tke  cradle,  and  gnm*  wMb  ear  giowtft;  aai,  le- 
fatber  wllk  asllikasaay  ksfamaa  sitoaal  aiwaysaa 
fraud  anver  af  ftaaiaa  aaltoaa.  Thm  d^C  kasMi 
■at  Ike  ward  Tirlae;  IfcaC  wUeh  we  MimMy  if 
tkia  tlUe,  ami  adaUra  an  a  laia  IMaf— aai  vwy 
rare  U  is  !■  tratfe— eeaaUtaloa  Ma  aanaal  amM; 
Wkere  wlU  yea  imA  a  mam  atwaya  gralaM,  wnm 
nagrateM  —  alwaya  aflMtleaale,  mvot  eilk*  — 
paafclag  tke  afeaegatien  of  aetf  to  tte  atoMi* 
ef  poafltUUty;  wltbM«  gala,  aavatod  to  daatfc, w«b- 
••t  amfcitiaa,  resderfag  every  eervtoe— to  atot^ 
fetgetAil  of  imnrtaa,  aad  aaly  ladM  of  kmeta 
laeetvadf  Seek  klm  aec  — U  weald  ke  a  amlM 
ta«:  kat  take  the  irat  daf  yaa  aaaat,  aal  laa 
tkt  mameal  ke  adaptt  yea  tor  UBmaBtor,y«BWll 
iKd  to  Un  aU  tfceaa  eiiaUttaa.  He  WW  tava  ym 
wItkMt  ealeolabaa  eeterlag  iato  Maafcrtlsaa.  Be 
graatoat  fcapplneaa  wUI  be  to  ke  aear  yea;  aai 
■kooM  yea  be  redaced  to  beg  year  bna4,aetMl7 
wlU  be  aid  yeu  la  tMa  dtfltoaU  trade,  bet  kawaaM 
aet  abaaden  yea  to  fellew  evea  a  ktog  toto  Mi 
palace.  Year  Meads  wUl  eait  yaa  to  ■liliilmi 
—year  wife  pokapa  wlU  torgaibac  pUgMad  Mb; 
year  dag  will  Maato  alwaya  aaa«  yaa— kt  «■ 
caaw  aad  dto  at  year  feat;  ar,  IT  yaa  depart  ksfbii 
htm  tor  tkt  graal  voyage,  ke  wU  aaaampaayyw 
to  your  laat  abode.' 
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It  wui(«d  but  two  or  (faree  -weeks  to  tbe 
Christmas  vacatioo,  aad  we  —  the  worsbipfnl 
society  of  onder-^duates  of— — College,  Ox- 
ford—were  b^ioiung  to  get  tired  of  the  eternal 
roDod  of  sopper  parties  which  osaally  marked 
tbe  close  ol  oor  winter's  campaigo,  and  ready 
to  hail  with  delight  any  propositiuo  that  bad  the 
chaim  of  novelty.  A  toree  weeks'  frost  bad 
effBctnally  stopped  the  boDting;  all  tbe  best 
tandem  leaders  were  completely  screwed;  the 
Iresbawn  bad  been  '* larked"  till  they  were 
grown  as  cnnDiu^  as  magpies;  and  tbe  Deui 
had  Mt  no  a  divmity  lecture  at  two  o'clock, 
and  pnblisned  a  stringent  proclamation  against 
rows  in  tbe  Quad.  It  was,  in  short,  in  a  parti- 
cularly nninteresting  state  of  things,  with  the 
snow  falling  lazily  apon  the  grey  roofs  and  si- 
lent quadrangle,  that  seme  half  dozen  of  us 
bad  congregated  in  Bob  ThombiU's  rooms,  to 
get  over  ,the  time  between  lunch  and  dinner 
with  as  little  trouble  to  our  mental  and  corpo- 
ral fbcnlties  as  possible.  Those  among  ns  who 
had  been  for  tne  last  three  months  promising 
to  themselves  to  begin  to  read  "next  week, 
bad  now  pot  off  that  too  easy  creditor,  con- 
science, till  "  next  term."  One  alooe  had  settled 
his  engagements  of  that  nature,  or,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  his  "  Tetlamur"  —  the  prettiest  bit 
<^Latin,  he  declared,  that  be  ever  saw'--'xa/i«- 
fecit  examinatoribm."  Unquestionably,  in  his 
case  tbe  examiners  must  have  had  tbe  rare 
virtue  of  beit^  very  easily  satisfied.  In  fact, 
Mr.  Savile's  discbarge'  of  his  educational  en- 
gagements was  rather  a  sort  of ''whitewashing" 
than  a  payment  in  full.  His  passing  was  what 
is  technically  called  a  "shave,"  a  metaphor 
alluding  to  that  intelleetual  density  which  finds 
it  difficult  to  squeeze  throagh  the  narrow  portal 
which  admits  to  tbe  privileges  of  a  Bachelor 
of  Arts.  As  Mr.  5.  himself,  being  a  sporting 
man,  described  it,  it  was  "  a  very  close  run  in- 
deed not  that  he  considered  that  circumstance 
to  dfvosate,  in  any  way,  from  bis  victory;  he 
was  mner  inclined  to  consider,  that,  having 
shown  the  field  of  examiners  capital  sport,  and 
fairly  got  away  from  Aem  in  tne  end  without 
the  loss  of  his  bmsh,  his  examination  bad  been 
one  of  the  very  best  runs  of  the  season.  In 
virtue  whereof  be  was  now  mounted  on  the  arm 
of  an  easy-chair,  with  a  lung  ekihouque,  which 
became  the  gravity  of  an  incipient  bachelor 
better  than  a  cigar,  and  took  opou  himself  to 
give  Thomhill  (who  was  really  a  clever  fellow, 
and  professing  to  be  reading  for  a  first)  some 
advice  as  te  Us  condncting  himself  when  his 
examinalioD  sbonM  airiye. 


<*ril  tell  you  what,  Thomhill,  old  boy,  I'll 
give  yon  a  wrinkle;  it  doesn't  always  answer 
to  let  out  all  you  know  at  an  examination. 
That  sly  old  varmint.  West  of  Magdalen,  asked 
me  who  Hannibal  was.  *  Aha  1'— said  I  to  my- 
self—  'that's  your  line  of  country,  is  it?  Yuu 
want  to  walk  me  straight  into  those  botberatiou 
Punic  Wars;  it's  no  go,  though;  1  sba'u't  break 
cover  in  that  direction.'  So  I  was  mate.  'Can't 
you  tell  me  something  abont  Hannibal  f  says 
old  West  again.  'I  can,'  thinks  I,  'but  I  won't.' 
He  was  regularly  flabergasted;  I  spoilt  his  beat 
entirely,  don't  vou  see  f  so  be  looxed  as  black 
as  thunder,  and  tried  it  on  in  a  fresh  place. 
If  1  had  been  fool  enough  to  let  him  dodge  me 
in  those  Panic  Wars,  1  should  have  been  run 
into  ill  no  time.  Depend  upon  it,  there's  no- 
thins  like  a  judicioas  ignorance  occasionally." 

"Why,"  said  Thornhill,  "'when  ignorance 
is  bliss,  (i.  e.  when  it  gets  Arongh  the  schools,) 
*  'tis  folly  to  be  wise.* ' 

"Ah I  thafs  Shakspeare  m  that,  isn't  it? 
I  wish  one  could  take  up  aiakspeare  for  a 
class!  I'm  deyilish  fimd  of  Shakspeare.  We 
used  to  act  Shakspeare  at  a  private  school  I 
was  at." 

"  By  Jove  I "  said^  somebody  from  behind  a 
cloud  of  smoke  —whose  the  brilliant  idea  was, 
was  afterwards  matter  of  dispnie— "why  eoaldn't 
we  get  up  a  play?" 

"Abt  why  not?  why  notf  Capital!" 

"It's  such  a  horrid  bore  learning  one's  part," 
lisped  tbe  elegant  Horace  Leioesler,  half  awake 
on  the  sofa. 

«  Oh,  stuff  I  "  said  Savile,  "  iCs  the  very  thing 
to  keep  us  alive!  We  could  make  a  capital 
theatre  out  of  the  hall;  don't  yon  think  the  little 
vice  principal  would  give  us  leave?" 

"Von  had  better  asK  for  the  chapel  at  once. 
^Vhy,  don't  you  know,  my  dear  fellow,  the  col- 
lege ball,  in  the  opinion  of  tbe  dean  and  the 
vice,  is  held  rather  more  sacred  of  tbe  two? 
Newcome,  poor  devil,  attempted  to  cut  a  joke 
at  the  high  table  one  of  the  times  be  oiued 
there  after  he  was  elected,  and  he  told  me  that 
they  alt  stared  at  him  as  if  he  bad  insulted  them; 
and  the  vice  (in  confidence)  explained  to  him 
that  such  'levity'  was  treason  ^aiust  the  *re- 
perentia  loeil  ' 

"Ay,  I  remember  when  that  old  vilain Solo- 
mon, the  porter,  fined  me  ten  shillings  for  walk- 
ing in  there  with  spurs  one  day  when  I  was 
late  for  dinner;  he  said  the  dean  aiwavs  took 
off  his  cap  when  he  went  in  there  by  himself, 
and  threatened  to  dun  off  old  Higgs,  when  he 
had  been  scont  forty  years,  becuse  he  heard 
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Iiim  whistliotf  one  day  while  he  was  sweeping 
it  out!  Well,"  continued  Savile,  ''you  shall 
have  my  rooms;  I  sha'n't  trouble  them  much 
now.  I  am  f;oing  to  pack  all  my  books  dnwn 
to  old  Wise's  next  week,  to  turn  them  into 
ready  tin;  so  you  may  turn  the  study  into  a 
carpenter's  shop,  if  you  like.  Oh,  it  can  be 
managed  famously!" 

Sn,  aDer  a  few  pro»  and  cons,  it  was  fuially 
settled  that  Mr.  Savilc's  rooms  should  become 
the  Theatre  Royal,  College;  and  1  was  ho- 
noured with  the  responsible  ofHce  of  stage-ma- 
nner. What  the  play  was  to  be  was  a  more 
dimcult  point  to  settle.  Savile  proposed  liomco 
and  Juliet,  and  volunteered  for  tn%  hero ;  but 
it  passed  the  united  streogth  of  the  .company  to 
f^t  up  a  decent  Juliet.  Hickard  the  Third  was 
suggested;  we  had  "sis  Richards  in  (he  field" 
at  once.  We  soon  gave  up  the  heroics,  and 
decided  on  comedy;  for,  since  our  mndienoe 
would  be  sure  to  laugh,  we  should  at  least  have 
a  ehaace  of  getting  llic  laugh  in  the  right  plaoe. 
So  aAerloog  discussion,  we  fixed  on  She  Moo^s 
to  Conquer.  There  were  a  good  nutny  reasons 
for  ibis  selection.  First,  it  was  a  piece  possess- 
ing thai  grand  desideratum  in  all  amateur  per- 
formances, dut  tbttre  were  parts  in  it  of  equal 
calibre,  and  Doac  which  implied  decided  supe- 
riority of  talent  in  its  representative.  Secondly, 
there  was  not  raachtot;eiB  it;  a  materia  point 
where,  as  an  Irishman  might  say,  all  the  ladies 
were  gentlomen.  Thirdly,  the  scenery,  dresses, 
properties,  and  decorations,  were  of  the  very 
simplest  description:  it  was  easilv  "put  upon 
the  stage."  AVc  found  little  dtfficu'lty  m  casting 
the  male  characters;  old  Mrs.  Hardcastle,  not 
requiring  any  great  utare  of  personal  attractions, 
and  being  considered  a  part  that  would  tell, 
soon  found  a  representative;  but  when  we  came 
to  the  "donnas  '—prima  and  secunda  —  then  it 
was  that  the  managn's  troaUes  began.  It  was 
really  necesMr}-,  to  eosvre  the  most  moderate 
degree  of  success  to  the  comedy,  that  Miss 
Ihrdcastle  should  have  at  least  a  lady-like  de- 
portment. The  public  voice,  first  in  whispers, 
then  audibly,  at  last  vociferously,  called  upon 
Leicester.  Slightly  formed,  handsome,  clever 
and  accomplished,  with  naturally  graceful  man- 
ners, and  a  fair  share  of  vanity  and  alTectalton, 
there  was  no  doubt  of  his  making  a  respectable 
heroine  if  he  would  cons^  to  be  made  love 
to.  In  vain  did  he  protest  against  the  jwtti- 
eoats,  and  urge  with  albeting  earnestness  the 
elaims  of  the  whtdten  wUdi  for  the  last  six 
months  he  had  so  diligeBUy  been  cnltivatiag: 
the  chorus  of  entreaty  and  expostulation  had 
its  elTect,  aided  by  a  well-timed  complimoit  to 
the  aristocratically  small  hand  and  foot,  ofvriilch 
Horace  was  pardonably  vain.  Shaving  was  pro- 
nounced indispensable  to  the  due  growth  or  the 
whiskers ;  and  the  importance  of  the  character, 
and  the  point  of  the  situatioas,  so  strongly  dwelt 
upon,  that  he  became  gradually  reconciled  to 
his  »to,  and  began  seriously  to  disctus  the 
mestion  whether  Miss  Hardcastle  should  wear 
her  hair  in  cnris  or  bands.  Afinasbnian  ofseveo' 
teen,  who  had  no  pretensions  in  the  wav  of 
whiskers,  and  who  was  too  happy  to  be  admitted 
on  any  terras  to  a  sliaie  in  such  a  "fast  idea" 
as  the  getting  up  a  play,  vas  to  be  the  Miss 


Neville;  and  before  the  hall  bell  rug  for  diaaer, 
an  order  had  been  despatched  for  a  doMB  ict- 
inc  copies  of  "She  Stoops  to  Conquer."  | 
Times  have  materially  changed  since  Qieea  ' 
Elizabeth's  visK  to  CSirist-Church;  the  Uoim-  1 
sity.  one  of  the  earliest  nurses  of  the  iaSm 
drama,  has  long  since  turned  it  out  of  doon  < 
for  a  naughty  cliild ;  and  forbid  it,  oader  piia 
of  worse  than  whipuing,  to  come  aay  leanr  | 
than  Abingdon  or  Bicester.   Taking  into  eoa-  I 
sidcration  the  style  of  some  of  the  performaaea, 
in  which  under-gradnales  of  some  diree  bu-  . 
dred  years  ago  were  the  actors,  the  '-Oifiwl 
Thcati-c"  of  (hose  days,  if  it  had  more  wit  it  . 
it  than  the  present,  had  somewhat  less  deeeaev:  ' 
the  aucieut  "moralities"  were  not  over  Mnl,  ; 
and  the  *■  mysteries"  rather  Babylonish.  S* 
far  we  have  had  no  great  loss.     WketW  ' 
the  judicious  settiag  op  of  a  tragedy  of  Ss|hi>  , 
cles  or  .Esch^-lus,  or  even  a  conedy  ofTeRsn 
— clastiically  managed— as  it  could  be  doas  is  , 
Oxford  —  and  well  acted,  woald  be  mm 
unbecoming  the  gravity  of  our  collected  wtsdM 
or  more  dcrugatory  to  the  diipoi^  of  our  asUl 
"  theatre,"  than  the  squalling  of  Itatiaa  siasen, 
masculine,  /eminioe,  and  neuter   is  a  qncstiia 
which,  when  I  take  my  M.  A  .  I  shall  cettaial; 
propose  iu  convocatiou.  Thus  utuck  I  aa  sbr  ; 
of,  if  a  classical  play-btU  were  duly  aaoonatd  i 
for  the  next  grand  cooMueuu^rattoa,  it  wsiU 
"draw"  almost  as  well  aslheDiUe;  tfaedrasM 
mi^t  be  quite  as  showy,  the  action  hardly  \m 
grac^ul,  tban  those  of  the  old-Iookiu  gentle  i 
men  who  are  dubbed  doctors  of  civil  law  «  ' 
such  occasiiina;  and  the  speeches  of  PromotbM, 
(£dipus,  or  Antigone,  would  be  more  iatdli- 

f;ible  to  the  learned,  and  more  amusing  to  ihi  j 
adies,  than  those  Latin  essays  or  the  Crewwi  ' 
oration.  | 
However,  nutil  1  am  vice-chaaoellor,  the  le-  , 
gitimate  drama,  Greek,  Romaic  wEa^ishfSseM  i' 
little  likely  to  revive  in  OxfonLOar  bnaik 
of  that  great  family,  I  confess,  bore  the  bw-  j 
sinister.   The  ofepring  of  our  theatrical  aftt* 
tions  was  unreoo^ized  by  college  authority.  The 

fellows  of  would  have  done  any  thing 

"smile  upon  its  birth."   The  dean  e^eoslb 
would  have  burked  it  at  once  had  he  sosMctM 
its  existence.  Nor  was  it  fostered,  like  Ibe  toms  ' 
Oxford  theatricals  to  which  we  have  alMd 
by  royal  patronage;  we  could  not,  consisMd; 
with  decorum,  request  her  Migesty  to  cMounjOi  ' 
an  illigitimate.  Neverthdess— spite  of  its  Miff  I 
thus  bora  under  the  rose  —  it  crew  and  fM^  ' 
pered.   Our  plan  of  rehearsal  was  (rtigieiL  , 
Wo  used  to  adjourn  from  dinner  to  the  rMM 
of  one  or  other  of  the  company:  and  there,  , 
over  our  wine  and  dessert,  insteM  ef  quiuiiS  ' 
freshmen  and  abusing  lotors,  open  each  wff 
copy,  and,  with  all  due  emphasis  and  iolMU- 
tion,  go  regularly  through  the  scenes  of  "She 
&oops  to  Conquer."   This  was  all  (he  siadg>  , 
we  ever  gave  to  our  puts}  and  even  thss  * 
was  difficult  to  get  a  muster  of  all  the  perfu- 
mers, and  we  had  generally  to  play  dunmv 
someoneormoreof  thecharacters,  or*-domfe" 
them,  a»  the  professionals  call  it.  The  excaso 
for  absenteeism  were  various.   Mrs.  Bardcasil* 
and  Tony  were  gone  to  Woodstock  with  a  M** 
and  were  not  to  be  waited  for;  t^fguy  had  a 
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comnand  to  dine  with  the  principal;  and  once 
ail  interesting  dialogue  was  cut  short  by  the 
untoward  event  of  Miss  Neville's  being  "con- 
j  fined  " — in  consequence  of  some  mdiscretion  or 
other — "to  chapel."  It  was  necessary  in  onr 
managemeot,  as  much  as  in  Mr.  Bunn  s  or  Mr. 
Macxeady's,  to  humour  the  caprices  of  the  $tar3 
of  the  company :  but  the  lesser  lights,  if  they 
became  eccentric  at  all  in  their  orbits,  were 
extinguished  without  mercy.  Their  place  was 
easily  supplied;  for  the  moment  it  became  known 
that  a  play  was  in  contemplation,  there  wore 
plenty  of  candidates  for  dramatic  fame,  espe^ 
cially  among  the  freshmen:  and  though  we 
mortallv  offended  one  or  two  aspiring  geniuses 
by  prodering  them  the  vacant  situations  of  Ralph, 
Boger,  and  Co.,  in  Mr.  Dardcastle's  household, 
!  on  condition  of  having  their  respective  blue 
dress  coats  turned  up  with  yellow  to  represent 
the  family  livery,  there  were  others  to  whom 
the  being  admitt'ed  behind  the  scenes,  even  in 
these  humble  characters,  was  a  subject  of  laud- 
able ambition.  >ay,  nniniportuit  as  were  some 
parts  in  themselves,  they  were  quite  enough  for 
the  histrionie  tatwt  ol  some  of  our  fnends. 
Till  1  became  a  manager  myself,  1  always  used 
to  lose  patience  at  the  wretched  manner  in 
which  some  of  the  underlings  on  the  stage  went 
through  Ute  little  they  had  to  say  anil  do : 
I  there  seemed  no  reason  why  the  *'  slicks  "  should 
be  so  provokingly  sticky;  and  it  surprised  me 
tbnt  a  man  who  could  accost  one  fluently  enough 
.  at  the  stage  door,  should  make  such  *a  bungle 
as  seme  of  th«n  did  in  a  message  of  some  half 
!  doxen  words  *-  in  character."  Bnt  when  1  first 
became  initiated  into  the  mysteries  of  amateur 
performances,  and  saw  how  entirely  desiitnte 
some  men  were  of  any  notion  of  natural  acting, 
and  how  they  made  a  point  of  repeating  two 
lines  of  familiar  dialogue  wiiji  the  tone  and 
manner,  but  without  the  correctness  of  a  school- 
boy  going  througli  a  task— then  it  ceased  to  be 
any  matter  of  wonder  that  those  to  whom  act- 
ing was  no  joke,  but  an  unhappily  earnest  mode 
of  getting  bread,  should  so  ollen  make  their 
perlormance  a|tpear  the  uneasy  effort  which  it 
ts.  There  was  one  man  in  particular,  a  good- 
Immoured,  gentlemanly  fellow,  a  favourite  with 
ns  all;  not  remarkable  for  talent,  hut  a  pleasant 
companion  enough,  with  plenty  of  common  sense. 
Well,  "he  would  be  an  actor"-it  washisown 
fancy  to  have  a  part,  and,  as  he  was  "one  of 
us,"  we  could  not  well  refuse  him.  M'c  gave 
him  an  easy  one,  for  he  was  not  vain  of  bU 
own  powers,  or  ambitious  of  theatrical  distinc- 
tion: so  be  was  to  be  "second  fellow"  — one 
of  Tony's  pot-companions.  Ue  had  but  two 
lines  to  ofnk;  but,  from  the  very  first  time  1 
heard  him  read  than,  1  set  him  down  as  a  hope- 
less case.  He  read  thorn  as  if  he  had  just 
learned  to  spell  the  words;  when  he  repeated 
them  without  the  book,  it  was  like  a  clergyman 
giving  out  a  text  And  so  it  was  M-ith  a  good 
many  of  the  rank  and  file  of  the  company ;  we 
had  more  labour  to  drill  them  into  something 
like  a  natural  intonation  than  to  learn  onr  own 
longest  speeches  twice  over.  So  we  made  their 
Mlnidanee  at  rehearsals  a  tine  qua  non.  We 
dismissed  a  promising  "Sir.  Mugf^ns"  because 
be  veat  to  the  *'  Union  "  two  nights  successively, 


when  be  oiuhC  to  have  been  at  '^The  Three 
Pigeons."  We  superseded  a  very  respectable 
"Uudlord"  (though  he  had  actually  bten  mea- 
sured  for  a  corporation  and  a  pair  of  calves) 
for  inattention  to  business.  The  only  one  of 
the  supernumeraries  whom  it  was  at  all  neces- 
sani'  (o  coitciliate,  was  the  gentleman  who  was 
to  sing  the  comic  song  instead  of  Tony,  CSa- 
viie,  Ine  representative  of  the  said  Tony,  not 
having  music  in  his  soul  beyond  a  view-halloa.) 
Ue  was  allowed  to  gu  and  come  at  our  read- 
uigs  ed  libitumt  upon  CMulilion  of  being  very 
careful  not  to  take  cold. 

When  we  had  become  tolerably  perfect  in 
the  words  of  our  parts,  it  was  deemed  ex- 
pedient to  have  a  "dress  rehearsal" — espe- 
cially for  the  ladies.  It  is  not  very  easy  to 
move  safely — let  alone  gracefully — in  petticoats, 
for  those  who  are  accustomed  to  move  their 
legs  somewhat  moro  independently.  And  it 
would  not  have  been  civil  in  Messrs.  Martow 
and  Hastings  to  laugh  outright  at  their  lady- 
loves before  company,  as  they  were  sure  to  qo 
upon  their  first  appearance.  A  dress  rehearsal, 
therefore,  was  a  very  necessary  precaution. 
But  if  it  was  difficult  to  ^et  the  company  together 
aisix  o'clock  under  the  fnendly  disguise  of  a  wine- 
party,  doubly  difficult  was  it  to  expect  them  to 
muster  at  eleven  in  the  morning.  'The  first  day 
that  we  fixed  for  it,  there  came  a  not  very 
ladylike  note,  evidently  written  in  bed,  from 
Miss  llardcastle,  stating,  that  having  been  at  a 
supper-party  the  night  before,  and  there  partaken 
of  brandy-punch  to  an  extent  to  which  she  was 
wholly  unaccustomed,  it  was  4|uite  impossible, 
in  the  preamit  slate  of  her  oervons  system,  for 
her  to  make  her  appearance  in  character  at 
any  price.  There  was  no  alternative  but  to 
put  ofl'  the  rehearsal  J  and  that  very  week 
occurred  a  circumstance  which  was  very 
near  being  the  cause  of  its  a^onrnment  me 
dif. 

'•yir  Hawthorne,"  said  the  dean  to  me  one 
morning,  when  I  was  leaving  his  rooms,  re- 
joicing in  the  termination  of  leclure,  '*!  wish 
'  to  speak  with  you,  if  yon  please."  The  dean's 
communications  were  seldom  of  a  very  pleasing 
kind,  aqd  on  this  particular  monuog  nis  coun- 
tenance gave  token  that  bo  had  hit  upon  some- 
thing more  than  usually  pianant.  The  rest 
of  the  men  filed  out  of  the  door  as  slowly  as 
they  conveniently  could,  in  the  hope,  I  suppose, 
of  nearine  the  dean's  fire  open  upon  mo;  but 
lie  waited  patiently  till  my  particular  friend, 
B(»b  Thornbill,  had  picked  up  carefulW,  one 
by  one,  his  miscellaneous  collection  of  note- 
book, pencil,  penknife,  and  other  small  wares, 
and  had  been  obliged  at  length  to  make  an 
unwilling  exit;  when,  seeing  the  door  fiiuiUy 
closed,  he  commenced  with  nis  usual — "Have 
the  goodness  to  sit  do\\n,  sir." 

Ex|)ericnce  had  taught  me,  that  it  was  as 
well  to  make  one's-self  as  comfortable  as  might 
be  upon  these  occasions;  so  1  look  the  easy- 
chair,  and  tried  to  look  as  if  I  thought  the  dean 
merely  wanted  to  have  a  pleasant  baU-hour's 
chat.  He  marched  into  a  little  hack-room  tliat 
he  called  his  study,  and  i  began  to  speculate 
upon  die  probable  subject  of  our  conference. 
Strange!  that  week  bad  been  a  moro  than 
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Hie  "bnsiness  of  the  stays,"  however,  bid 
fair  to  saporsede  the  business  of  the  frogs,  in 
the  dean's  record  of  my  supposed  crimes ;  and 
as  1  folly  intended  to  clear  myself  even  to  his 
satisfaction,  of  any  suspicion  which  might  attach 
to  me  from  the  possession  of  sncfa  questionable 
articles  so  soon  as  our  theatre  closed  for  the 
season,  I  resolved  that  my  saccessful  defence 
from  this  last  imputation  would  be  an  admirable 
^ond  OR  which  to  assume  the  dignity  of  a 
martyr,  to  appeal  against  all  uncharitable  con- 
elusions  from  insufficient  premises,  and  come 
ont  as  the  personification  of  injured  innocenee 
throughon!  my  whole  college  career. 

When  my  interview  with  the  dean  was  over, 
I  ordered  'some  luncheon  up  to  Leicester's 
rooms,  where,  as  I  expected,  ]  found  most  of 
mj  own  "set"  collected,  in  order  to  hear  the 
result.  A  private  conference  with  the  official 
aforesaid  seldom  boded  good  to  the  part}-  so 
favonred;  the  dean  seldom  made  his  comno- 
nicatioDs  so  agreeable  as  be  might  have  done. 
In  colleKe,  as  in  moM  other  societies.  La  Roche- 
foncanld's  maxim  holds  good  —  that  "  there 
is  always  something  pleasant  in  the  misfortunes 
of  one's  fViends:"  and,  whenever  an  unlucky 
wight  did  get  into  a  row,  he  might  pretty  con- 
fidently reckon  upon  being  langhed  at.  in  fact, 
nnder-^duates  considered  themselves  as  en- 
gaged m  a  war  of  stratagem  against  an  imholy 
alliance  of  deans,  tutors,  and  proctiirs:  and  in 
every  encoanter  the  defeated  jnuty  was  looked 
upon  as  the  deluded  victim  of  superior  ingmn- 
ity— as  having  been  *'  done."  in  short.  So,  if 
a  lark  succeeded,  the  authorities  aforesaid  were 
decidedly  done,  and  laughed  at  accordingly;  if 
it  failed,  why  the  other  party  were  done,  and 
there  was  stilt  somebody  to  laogh  at.  No  doubt, 
the  jest  was  richer  in  the  first  case  supposed: 
but,  in  the  second,  there  was  the  additional 
gusto,  so  dear  to  human  philanthropy,  of  hav- 
ing the  victim  present,  and  enjoyfnz  bia  dis- 
comfiture, which,  in  the  case  of  the  dioiu  being 
the  safferers,  was  denied  as.  It  may  seem  to 
argue  someUiing  of  a  want  of  aympatliy  to  find 
amusement  in  misfortunes  which  might  any  day 
be  our  own;  hot  any  one  who  ever  witnessed 
the  air  of  ludicrous  alarm  with  which  an  onder- 
graduate  prepares  to  obey  the  summons,  (capa- 
ble of  but  one  inteipretatioD,} -'-The  dean 
wishes  to  see  yon,  sir,  at  ten  o'clock" — which 
90  oOen,  in  my  time  at  least,  was  sent  as  a 
whet  to  some  of  the  assembled  gnests  at  a 
breakfast  party;  whoever  has  been  ai^ied  to 
on  SDch  (KseasioDS  for  die  loan  of  a  tolerable 
cap,  (that  of  tbe  delinquent  baring  its  comers 
in  such  dilapidated  condition  as  to  proclaim  its 
owner  a  ''rowing  man"  at  once,)  or  has  re- 
sponded to  the  pathetic  appeal— "Do  I  look 
eery  seedy?"— any  one  to  whom  meh  absurd 
recollections  of  early  days  occur— and  if  you, 
good  reader,  are  a  uiuversity  man,  as,  being  a 
gentleman,  i  am  boond  in  charity  to  conclude 
yon  are,  and  yet  liave  no  such  remtuisceDoes— 
allow  me  to  suggest  that  yon  must  have  been 
a  very  slow  coacli  indeed ;— any  one,  I  say 
onco  more,  who  knows  the  ridicnioes  finre 
which  a  man  cuts  when  "hauled  np"  before 
tbeeolleseAlinos,  orlUdaraanthas,will  easily  fof^ 
his  friends  for  being  inclined  to  langhat  him. 


However,  in  die  present  case,  any  aatieipr 
(ions  of  fun  at  my  expense,  which  (he  put; 
in  l.eicester's  rooms  might  charitably  enlertaiB, 
were  somewhat  qualified  by  the  fear,  that  the 
consequences  of  any  little  pnvate  differMce  be- 
tween the  dean  and  myself  might  affect  tbearo- 
sperity  of  our  unlicensed  U>eatre.  And  vaei 
they  heard  how  very  nearly  the  discovet;  of 
the*  stays  had  been  fatal  to  onr  project,  execn- 
tions  against  Sinmons's  e^onan  wen  BiilM 
with  admiration  tti  my  escape  mm  so  nwcal 
a  position. 

The  following  is.  1  apprehend,  an  oniqee  sfe- 
cimen  of  an  Oxford  bill— and  the  only  one,  oat 
of  a  tolerably  large  bundle  which  1  keep  Ut 
the  sake  of  the  receipts  attached,  (a  MccMtioa 
by  no  means  nncalled  for,)  which  1  iad  aajr 
amusement  in  refinrring  to. 

 HAWTHORin,  Ssv., 

To  M.  Moaai. 
t  pr.  brown  jean  coraeta,  8  1 

Padding  flir  do.,  made  to  ordor,  1 1 

If  I 

Rec'.  Muno  day,  M.  BL 
(Savile,  when  1  dowed  it  to  hin,  said  the  re- 
ceipt was  the  only  one  of  the  kind  be  had  sees 
in  the  course  of  along  experience.)  VervMcfc 
surprised  was  the  old  lady,  of  iraoa  1  mtit 
the  purchase  in  my  capacity  of  stage-iuaaccr, 
at  so  unconunon  a  customer  in  ber  line  <rf'H* 
siness;  and  when,  lAer  eigoying  hermysiks- 
tion  fur  some  time,  1  let  her  into  Ae  secret,  n 
delighted  was  she  at  the  nottim,  diat  she  an 
me  snndry  hints,  as  to  the  management  of  tk 
female  toilet,  and  offered  to  get  made  fer 
me  any  dresses  that  might  be  required.  St  I 
introduced  Leicester  and  his  fellow-iieroiBes  ts 
my  friend  Itlrs.  Moore,  and  by  the  joint  exei^ 
tions  of  their  own  tastes  and  ber  expecieiM, 
they  became  possessed  of  some  vety  toIersUe 
costumes.  There  was  a  good  deal  oi  Am  goias 
on,  1  fancy,  in  fitting  ud  measuring,  ia  kr 
back  parlour;  for  there  wis  a  dangbler.  ors 
niece,  or  something  of  the  sort,  who  cat 
the  dresses  with  the  prettiest  hands  in  the  worM. 
as  Leicester  declared;  bat  I  was  too  bosywid 
carpenters,  painters,  and  other  assistants,  to  ptv 
more  than  a  fiying  visit  to  the  ladies'  departMt 
At  last  the  rehearsal  did  come  on.  As  Hu- 
tings,  I  had  not  much  in  the  way  of  dieu  to 
alter;  and,  having  some  engagement  in  the  earlj* 
part  of  the  momoig,  i  did  not  arrive  at  at 
theatre  until  the  rest  of  the  cliaracters  war 
already  dressed  and  ready  to  bc^.  Hoo^  1 
had  been  oensahed  nprn  all  manner  of  ^mtt, 
from  the  arranaog  of  a  cqrl  for  Miss  Neville 
to  the  colour  of  Diggory's  Stockings,  and  kae* 
the  costnme  of  every  individual  as  well  as  mj 
own,  yet  so  ludicrous  was  the  efiect  of  m 
whole  when  1  entered  the  room,  that  1  thre« 
myself  into  the  nearest  chair,  and  laughed 
self  neariy  into  convulsions.  The  fignre  wfcici 
first  met  my  eyes  was  a  little  ruddy  fresbMB, 
who  had  the  part  ef  the  landlord,  and  wbo^ia 
his  zeal  to  do  henonr  to  our  preference,  m 
dressed  the  character  most  elabotMely.  AfiUo«t 
which  he  could  scarcely  see  over,  pn0cd  oat 
bis  red  waistcoat;  and  nis  hair  was  cat  Am! 
and  powdered  with  such  sood.«Ul,  that  te 
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wmIu  Afterwards,  in  spite  of  dOigeat  Imuhii^, 
ha  looked  u  grey  as  the  priucipM. .  There  he 
stood— his  legs  clothed  tn  grey  worsted,  wtreat- 
ins  for  beyond  his  little  white  apron,  as  if 
asnamed  of  their  naasaal  appearance, 

"The  mother  thftt  him  bare. 
She  bad  not  known  her  son." 

Every  one,  however,  had  not  been  so  classical 
in  their  cualuroe.  There  was  Sir  Charles  Marlow 
in  what  had  been  a  jndge's  wig,  and  Mr.  IJard- 
castle  in  a  barrister's;  both  snfficiently  unlike 
Uiennelvcs,  at  any  rate,  if  not  very  cnrrect  co* 
pies  of  their  originals.  Then  the  women!  As 
fur  His.  Hardcastle,  she  was  perfection.  There 
never  was,  1  believe,  a  bettor  representation  of 
the  character.  It  was  well  dressed,  and  tnmed 
oat  a  first-rate  bit  of  acting — very  fiir  snperior 
to  any  amateur  performance  I  ever  saw,  and, 
with  practice,  woald  have  eqnalled  that  of  any 
actress  on  the  stage.  Uer  very  cartsy  was  co- 
medy itself.  When  I  recovered  my  breath  a 
liUle,  1  was  able  to  attend  to  the  dialogue  which 
was  going  on,  which  was  hardly  less  ridiculous 
than  the  ttr«ige  disgoises  round  me.  "Now, 
Miss  Hardeastle,"  (Harlow  loquitur,)  "I  have 
no  objection  to  your  smoking  cigars  during  re- 
hearsal, of  course— because  yon  won't  do  that 
on  Monday  night,  I  suppose;  but  I  must  beg 
you  to  get  out  of  the  practice  of  standing  or 
silting  ctosslogged,  because  it's  not  lady-like,  or 
I  even  bar-maid  like— and  don't  langh'  when  I 
I  make  love  to  you;  for  if  you  do,  1  shall  break 
down  to  a  certainty."  '^Thomhill,  do  you  think 
my  waist  will  do  ?  '  said  the  anxious  represen- 
tative of  the  fair  Constance,  "  f  have  worn  these 
enrsed  stays  for  an  hour  every  evening  for  the 
last  week,  and  drawn  them  an  meh  tighter  every 
time:  but  1  don't  think  I'm  a  very  good  figure 
after  all— just  try  if  they'll  come  any  closer, 
will  yon?'  "Oh!  Hawthorne,  I'm  gUd  you  are 
come,"  saidSavile,  whom  1  hardly  knew,  in  a 
red  wig:  "now,  isn't  there  to  be  a  bowl  of  real 
punch  in  the  scene  at  the  Three  Pigeons— one 
f^an't  pretend  to  drink,  you  know,  with  any 
degree  of  spirit?"  **0h!  of  course,"  said  I; 
^'Ihafs  one  of  the  landlord's  properties:  Miller, 

J 'OH  must  provide  that,  yon  Know — send  down 
'or  some  cold  tankards  now;  they  will  do  very 
well  fur  rehearsal  "  At  last  we  got  to  work, 
and  proceeded,  with  the  prompters  assistance, 
pretty  smoothly,  and  mutually  applauding  each 
others  performance,  going  twice  over  some  of 
the  more  difBcult  scenes,  and  cutting  out  a  good 
deal  of  love  and  sentiment.  The  play  was  fixed 
for  (he  next  Monday  night,  playbills  ordered  to 
be  printed,  ud  cards  of  invitation  issued  to  all 
the  performers'  intimate  friends.  Every  scout 
in  the  eollege,  I  believe,  except  my  rascal  Sim- 
mons, was  in  the  secret,  and  probably  some  of 
the  fellows  had  a  shrewd  guess  at  what  was 
going  on;  but  no  one  interfered  with  us.  We 
carried  on  all  our  operations  as  qnietly  as  pos- 
sible; and  the  only  circumstances  hliely  to  arouse 
suspicion  in  the  minds  of  the  authorities,  was 
(he  unusnal  absence  of  all  disturbances  of  a 
minor  nature  within  the  walls,  in  consequence 
of  the  one  engrossing  freak  in  which  most  of 
the  more  turbulent  spirits  were  engaged. 
At  length  the  grand  ni^t  arnvM.  By  nine 


o'clock  die  Atatae  SnvileTs  rooms  was  as  fnll 
as  it  coold  he  cnwuned  with  any  degree  of 
comfort  to  actors  and  aodicnce;  and  in  the  study 
and  bedroom,  which,  being  on  opposite  sides, 
served  admirably  for  dressing  rooms  behind  die 
scenes,  the  nsnal  bustle  of  preparation  was 
going  on.  As  is  common  in  such  cases^  some 
essential  properties  had  been  forgotten  until  the 
last  moment.  No  bonnet  had  been  provided  for 
Mrs.  Hardcastle  to  take  her  walks  abroad  in; 
and  when  the  little  hairdresser,  who  had  been 
retained  to  ^ve  a  finishing  touch  to  sobm  of 
the  oeiflfenrs.  returned  with  one  belonging  to 
his  *'  missis,"  which  he  had  volunteered  to  lend, 
the  roar  of  uncontrollable  merriment  which  this 
new  embellishment  of  our  disgaised  friend  called 
forth,  made  the  audience  clamorons  for  the  rising 
of  the  curtain— thinking,  very  ensosahly,  that 
it  was  quite  unjnsltfiahle  to  keep  all  the  ran  to 
ourselves. 

After  some  little  trial  of  our  "  public's "  pa- 
tience, the  plav  began  in  good  earnest,  and  was 
most  thvonrabfy  received.  Indeed,  as  the  only 
price  of  admission  ruoted  was  a  promise  of 
civil  behaviour,  and  there  were  two  servants 
busily  em|)loyed  in  banding  about  nonch  and 
"  bisnop,"  it  would  have  been  radier  nard  if  we 
did  not  sncceed  in  propitiating  their  good-hn- 
mour.  With  the  exception  ol  two  gentlemen 
who  had  been  dining  out,  and  were  rather  noisy 
in  consequence,  and  evinced  a  strong  inclination 
occasionally  to  lake  a  part  in  the  dialogue,  all 
behaved  wonderfully  well,  greeting  each  per- 
former, as  he  made  his  first  entrance,  with  a 
dne  amount  of  cheeriiw;  rapturously  i^tplaudiug 
all  the  best  scenes:  laughing,  (whetoer  at  the 
raciness  of  the  acting  or  the  grotesque  meta- 
morphoses of  the  actors,  made  no  great  differ- 
ence,) and  filling  np  any  gap  which  occnrred 
in  the  proceedings  on  the  stage,  in  spite  of  the 
prompter,  with  vociferous  encouragement  to  the 
"sticket"  actor.  With  an  audience  so  disposed, 
each  successive  scene  went  off  better  and  better. 
One  deserves  to  be  particularized.  It  was  the 
second  in  the  first  act  of  the  comedy;  the  stage 
directions  for  it  are  as  follow:  —  "Scene  —  An 
alehouse  room.  —  Several  sh^by  fellowa  with 
punch  and  tobacco ;  Tony  at  the  head  of  the 
table,  Ac,,  discovered."  Never  perhaps,  in  any 
previous  representation,  was  the  mise  en  scene 
so  perfect.  It  drew  three  rounds  of  applause. 
A  very  equivocal  compliment  to  ourselves  it 
maybe:  butsuch jollv-looking  "shabby fellows" 
as  sat  round  the  table  at  which  our  Tony  pre- 
sided, were  never  furnished  by  the  supernumer- 
aries of  Dniry  or  Covmi-garden.  They  were 
as  classical,  in  their  way,  as  Macready's  Roman 
mob.  Then  there  was  no  nake-believe  poIBu 
of  empty  pipes,  aad  ficdtioas  drlnhiBg  of  small- 
beer  for  punch;  every  nose  anwiig  the  audi- 
ence could  appreciate  the  MBoinenesa  of  both 
liquor  and  tobacco;  and  the  oear^  encore  which 
the  song,  with  its  stentorian  chorns,  was  honour- 
ed witb^  gave  all  the  parties  engaged  time  to 
emoy  their  punch  and  their  pipes  to  their  sa- 
ti«action.  It  was  quite  a  pity,  as  was  unani- 
mouslv  agreed,  when  the  entrance  of  3Iarlow 
and  Hastings,  as  in  duty  bound,  interrupted  so 
jovial  a  society,  fint  **M  thvfs  bright  mast 
fhde"— and  so  the  Three  Pigeons'  scene,  and 
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the  play,  too,  came  to  an  end  in  dne  course. 
The  curtain  fell  amidat  nniveraal  applause,  mo- 
dified only  by  the  ureent  request,  which,  as 
manager,  1  hail  more  than  once  to  repeat,  that 

Sntlemen  would  be  kind  enongh  to  restrain 
eir  feelings  for  fear  of  disturbing  the  dons. 
The  house  resolved  itself  into  its  component 
elonents— all  went  their  ways— the  reading  men 
probably  to  a  Greek  play,  by  way  of  afterpiece 
— sleepy  ones  to  bed,  and  idle  ones  to  their 
various  inventions— and  the  actors,  after  the  fa- 
tigaes  of  the  night,  to  a  supper,  which  was  to 
he  Ae  "finish.  It  was  to  take  place  in  one 
of  the  men's  Tooms  which  happened  to  be  on 
Ae  same  staircase,  and  bad  been  committed  to 
the  charge  of  certain  parties,  who  understood 
our  notions  of  an  unexceptionable  spread.  And 
a  rtebt  merry  P^ly  we  were— all  sitting  down 
in  character,  Mrs.  Hardcastle  at  the  top  of  the 
table,  her  worthy  partner  at  bottom,  with  the 
"young  ladies"  on  each  side.  It  was  the  best 
tableau  of  the  evening;  pity  there  was  neither 
artist  to  sketch,  nor  spectators  to  admire  itl 
But,  like  many  other  merry  meeting^  there  are 
faithfnl  portnuta  of  it— proof  inpressioiis— in 
the  memories  of  many  wno  were  present;  not 

Jet  obliterated,  hardly  even  dimmed,  time; 
aid  by,  like  other  valuables,  which  in  the  tur- 
moil of  life,  we  find  no  time  to  look  at,  but 
not  thrown  aside  or  io^olten,  and  brought  out 
sometimes,  in  holidays  and  qniet  hours,  for  us 
to  look  at  once  more,  and  enioy  their  beauty, 
and  feel,  after  all,  how  mucn  what  we  have 
changed  is  "ca/um  non  animum."  I  am  now — 
no  matter  what.  Of  my  companioDS  at  that 
weU-remembeied  supper,  one  is  a  staid  and  oi^ 
tiiodox  divine;  one  a  rising  barrister;  a  third  a 
respectable  country  gentleman,  justice  of  the 
peace,  "and  qnonun;"  a  fonrUi,  they  teJl  me, 
a  semi  Papist;  bnt  set  us  all  down  together  in 
that  same  room,  draw  the  champagne  corks,  and 
let  some  Lethe  (the  said  champagne,  if  yon 
please;)  wash  out  all  that  has  passed  over  us 
in  the  last  five  years,  and  my  word  on  it,  three 
out  of  four  of  ns  are  but  boys  still;  and  though 
much  shaving,  pearl  powder,  and  canuine,  might 
fail  to  make  of  any  of  the  party  a  heroine  of 
any  more  delicate  class  Uian  Meg  Herrilies,  1 
have  no  donbt  we  eonld  all  of  ns  once  more 
smoke  a  pipe  in  character  at  "The  Three  Pi- 
geons." 

Merrily  the  evening  passed  off,  and  merrilv 
the  little  hours  came  on,  and  song  and  langn 
rather  grew  gayer  than  slackened.  The  strings 
of  the  stavs  had  long  ago  been  cot.  and  t£e 
tresses,  w£ich  were  in  the  way  of  the  cigars, 
were  thrown  back  in  dishevelled  elegance.  The 
landlord  found  his  atoffing  somewhat  warm,  and 
had  laidaaidehalffaisfleahyiacambmnce.  Every 
<Hie  was  at  his  ease,  and  a  most  uproarious 
choms  had  just  been  sung  by  the  whole  strength 
of  the  company,  when  we  heard  (be  ominous 
so  and  of  a  quiet  double  rap  at  the  outer  door. 

"Who's  there?"  said  one  of  the  moat  self 
possessed  of  the  company. 

"  I  wish  to  speak  to  Hr.  Challoner,"  was  the 
qniet  reply, 

The  owner  of  the  tooms  was  luckily  in  no 
more  otUri  costume  than  that  of  Sir  Charles 
Maiiow;  and  having  tlurown  off  his  wig,  uid 


buttoned  his  coat  over  ade«»4medwaistcMi, 
looked  tolerably  like  hinuelf  as  be  pwwadM  - 
to  answer  thesnmmons.  IconAnlnnerhapad 

than  otherwise,  that  Uie  KeDdeman,whoeTtrbe 
was,  would  walk  in,  whra,  if  he  iMnM  to 
astonish  us,  he  was  very  likely  to  find  the  taUei 
turned.  However,  even  colle^  dons  recogaiu 
the  principle,  that  every  man's  house  is  his  aailc, 
and  never  violate  the  sanctity  of  even  aoonder. 
graduate's  rooms.  The  object  of  this  prerni 
visit,  however,  was  rather  friendly  than  other- 
wise; one  of  the  ftdlows.  deservedly  jwpdic, 
had  been  with  the  dean,  and  had  Iw  kiai  ia  a 
state  of  some  excitement  from  Ike  lacreaa^ 
merriment  which  came  somewhat  too  aodiUj 
across  the  quadrangle  from  our  party.  Hew 
called,  therefore,  to  advise  Challoner,  nther  to 
keep  his  friends  qniet,  or  to  get  rid  of  thea. 
if  he  wished  to  keep  out  of  the  dean's  jaritA^ 
tion.  As  it  was  towards  three  in  the  morain;, 
we  thought  it  prudent  to  take  this  advice  ai  it 
was  meant,  and  in  a  few  mioates  began  to  wtad 
our  respective  ways  homewards.  Leicester 
myself,  whose  rooms  lay  in  the  same  directioi. 
were  steering  along,  very  soberly,  under  a  bii^ 
moonlight,  wnen  somethuig  put  it  into  the  hw 
of  some  other  stragglers  of  the  party  to  heak 
ont,  at  the  top  of^ their  voices,  into  a  staaa 
of  that  ioimorUl  ditty— "We  won't  ga  bone 
till  mominc."  Instantly  we  could  hear  a  vm- 
dow,  which  we  well  knew  to  be  the  deio'i, 
open  above  us,  and  as  the  nnmelodiou  chsni 
went  on,  his  wrath  found  veot  in  the  awl 
strain— "Who  is  making  Uiat  disturbance f 

No  one  volantceringan«tplaiMtion,beweit«i. 

"Who  an  those  in  the  qnadraiu^Y" 

Leice^cr  and  1  walked  somewluit  Aalet.  I 
am  not  sure  that  on  digni^  did  not  ooad» 
cend  to  ran,  as  we  heard  steps  craiiag  do«a 
from  No.  &,  at  a  pace  that  evideatly  portenW 
a  chase,  and  remembered  for  the  first  t»e  it 
remarkable  costume,  which,  to  common  oWer 
vers,  would  indicate  that  there  was  a  visilortf 
an  unusual  chuacter  enjoying  the  moMilight  is 
the  quadrangle.  When  we  reached  the 
roughfare,"  the  passage  from  the  inner  le  At 
outer  auadrangle,  we  ftirly  boiled:  and  at  At 
steps  came  pretty  Ikst  after  ns,  and  Leteaaltr') 
rooms  were  the  nearest,  we  boA  made  gm 
our  retreat  thither,  and  spnricd  oak. 

The  porter's  lodge  was  ia  the  next  nonkr; 
and  hearing  a  knocking  in  that  quarter,  l/t- 
cesler  gently  opened  the  window,  andweeaiM 
catch  the  following  dialocue: — 

"Solomon!  opm  this  door  directly— it  ti 
the  dean." 

"Good,  dear  sir!"  said  Solomon,  iffutnAj 
asleep,  and  fi^mbiag  for  the  keys  oftMColkt* 
^tes— "let  yon  ontt  Oh  yes!  air,  directly." 

"Listen  to  me,  Solomon:  I  am  notgoingeat 
Did  you  let  any  one.  ont  just  now— just  beftie 
1  called  you?" 

*'No,  air,  nobody  whMaomderer." 

"Solomon!  I  ask  you,  did  yonM>t.jnitno«, 
tet  a  woman  out?" 

"Lawk!  no,  sir,  Lord foihid I "  saidSolaM 
now  thoroughly  wakened. 

"  Now,  Solomon,  bring  your  light,  and  ceM 
with  me;  thia  must  he  enquireo  iote.  I  <w 
a  woman  nm  lUs  way,  and,  if  she  i%  notgaae 
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ffcroo^  tbe  gate,  sho  is  gone  into  this  next 
uimber.   'Whose  rooms  are  in  No.  13?" 
"There's  Hr.  Dyson's,  sir,  on  the  ground  floor." 

Mr.  Dyson  was  the  very  fellow  who  had  call- 
ed at  Ch'alloner's  rooms. 

<'Hah!  well,  I'll  call  Sir.  Dyson  up.  Whose 
besides?" 

"There's  Hr.  Leicester,  sir,  above  his'n." 

"Very  well,  Solomon;  call  up  Hr.  Dyson, 
and  say  I  wish  to  speak  with  him  particolarl^." 

And  so  sayinK,  the  dean  proceeded  up  suirs. 

Hie  monent  Leicester  heard  his  nwne  men- 
tioned, be  began  (o  anticipate  a  domiciliary  visit. 
The  thing  was  so  ridiculous  that  we  hardly  knew 
what  to  uo, 

"Shall  I  get  into  bed,  Hawthorne?  I  don't 
want  to  be  caught  in  this  figure?" 

"Why,  I  don't  know  that  you  will  be  safe 
there,  in  the  preseut  state  of  the  dean's  suspi- 
cions. No;  tuck  up  those  cnnfoonded  petticoats, 
clap  on  your  pea-jacket,  twist  those  love-locks 
■p  under  your  cap,  light  this  cigar,  and  sit  in 
yonr  easy-chair.  The  dean  moat  be  'outer  than 
usual,  if^be  finds  you  out  as  the  lady  he  is  in 
search  of." 

Leicester  had  hardly  time  to  take  this  advice, 
die  best  I  could  hit  opou  at  the  moment,  when 
the  dean  knocked  at  tne  door. 

"Who  are  you?  Come  in,"  said  we  both  in 
a  breath. 

"I  beg  your  pardon.  Nr.  Leicester,"  said  the 
dean  in  his  most  official  lone;  nothing  but  ac- 
tually imperative  duty  oeeasiou  my  intrusion 
at  diis  onseas<mable  hoar,  but  a  most  extraor^ 
dbiary  eircanslance  must  be  my  excuse,  1  saw 
gentlemen— I  saw  with  my  own  eyes,"  he  con- 
tianed,  looking  blacker  as  he  cauglit  sight  of 
me,  and  remembering,  no  doubt,  the  little  epi- 
sode of  the  stays—"  I  saw  a  female  figure  pass 
in  this  direction  bat  a  few  minutes  ago.  No 
sncfa  person  has  passed  the  gate,  for  i  have 
Hide  enquiry;  certainly  1  have  no  reason  to 
suppose  any  such  verson  is  concealed  here,  but 
I  an  bound  to  asV  you,  sir,  on  your  honour 
as  a  goilleman— for  i  have  no  wish  to  make  a 
search— is  there  any  such  person  eoncealed  in 
your  apartments?" 

"On  my  honour,  sir,  uo  one  is,  or  has  been 
lately  here,  but  myself  and  Mr.  Hawthorne." 

Here  Dyson  came  into  the  room,  looking  con- 
sideraUy  mystified. 

"Wbafs  the  matter,  Mr.  Dean?"  said  he^ 
■oddhig  good^ttmouredly  to  us. 


"A  most  unpleasant  occurence,  my  dear  sir; 
1  have  seen  a  woman  in  this  direction  not  five 
minutes  back.  Unlbrtunately,  I  cannot  be  mis- 
taken. She  either  passed  into  the  porter's  lodge 
or  into  this  staircase." 

"She  is  not  in  my  rooms,  I  assure  yon,"  said 
be,  laughing ;  "  1  should  think  yon  made  a  mis. 
take:  it  must  have  been  some  man  in  a  white 
mackintosh." 

i  smiled,  and  Leicester  langfaed  outright 

"I  am  not  mistaken,  sir,"  said  the  dean 
warmlv.  "I  shall  take  yonr  word,  Mr.  Leicester; 
but  allow  me  to  tell  you,  that  yonr  conduct  in 
lolling  in  that  chair  as  if  in  perfect  contempt, 
and  neither  risi^,  nor  removing  your  cap,  ^en 
Mr.  Dyson  and  myself  are  iu  your  rooms,  is 
□either  consistent  with  the  respect  doe  from  an 
undergraduate,  or  the  hebaviour  1  should  ex- 
pect from  a  gentleman." 

Poor  Leicester  coloured,  and  unwittingly  re- 
moved his  eap.  The  chestnut  cnrls,.80hie  na- 
tural and  some  artificial,  which  had  been  so 
stttdiouslv  arranged  for  Hiss  Hardcastle's  head- 
dress, I'ell  in  dishevelled  luxuriance  round  his 
ftce,  and  as  be  half  rose  from  his  previoos  po- 
sition in  the  chair,  a  pink  silk  dress  began  to 
descend  from  under  the  pea-jacket.  Concealment 
was  at  an  end  the  dean  looked  bewildered  at 
first,  and  then  savage;  but  a  hearty  laugh  from 
Dyson  settled  the  business. 

"  What,  Leicester  1  you're  the  lady  the  dean 
has  been  banting  about  coll^!  Upon  my  word, 
this  is  the  -most  absurd  piece  of  masquerading  I 
—what  on  earth  is  it  all  about?" 

I  pitied  Leicester,  he  looked  such  an  extra, 
ordinary  figure  in  his  ambiguous  dress,  and 
seemed  so  thoroughly  ashamed  of  himself;  so, 
displayins  the  tops  and  cords  in  which  1  had 
enacted  Hastings,  I  acknowledged  my  share  in 
the  business,  aud  gave  a  briel  history  of  the 
drama  during  my  management.  Ilie  diean  en- 
deavoured to  look  grave:  Dyson  gave  way  to 
undisguised  amusement,  and  repeatedly  exclaim- 
ed, "Oh I  why  did  you  not  send  me  a  ticket? 
When  do  you  perform  again?" 

Alas !  never.  Brief,  as  bright,  was  our  thea- 
trical career.  But  the  memory  of  it  lives  in 
the  college  still :  of  the  comedy,  and  the  supper, 
and  the  canons  mistake  which  followed  it:  and 
the  dean  has  not  to  this  hour  lost  the  credit 
uiiich  he  then  gained,  of  having  a  remarkably 
keen  eye  for  a  petticoat. 


SONG. 
BT  ram  am.  aux.  h'dodoall. 


Hn!  thn  Uke  back  tlw  wreath,  which  fin  onlf  beslaw'd 
When  iha  reiga  of  Its  beaoty  nd  tplendvnr  wu  o'er, 

When  il(  ftvfrue*  was  gone,  and  mo  tonger  it  Aow'd 
WUh  ibe  Initre  that  dasxied  ud  chuin'd  ns  before. 

Tbe  TOM,  — ere  the  fierce  beuni  of  nomiiig  bad  cast 
Their  glance  on  the  dew-drops  that  llnger'd  to  tair, 

Uhe  pearls  on  the  leares, — ki»i'd  tby  cbeek  as  she  pass'd, 
And  left  the  last  knes  of  ker  loTetlncH  tiiere. 


And  Ike  lilf,  wUch  itiU  is  so  beanteoos  a  wreck, 
Rear'd  noblushiDg  its  head  in  the  hour  of  its  pride. 

And  deem'd  itself  pore,  till  it  glanced  at  thf  neck, 
When,  sighing  with  enry,  it  droop'd  and  it  died. 

Then  take  back  Ibe  wreath,  love!  in  sorrow  I  part; 

The  llow'rs  are  all  dead,  and  neglected  Ihcj'  lie; 
Ifonght  is  left  but  the  thorn  which  now  pierces  my  hr&rt, 

While  the  dew-dri^  changed  is  to  tbe  tear  in  mjr  eye. 
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GRANT  IN  PARIS.* 

BY  nTS-BOQDI.E. 


TrmeUen'  atib,  Dec.  24.  i843. 

It  ia  needless  to  state  to  any  gent  in  the 
upper  circles  of  society,  that  the  eyes  of  Europe 
have  loug  been  directed  towards  Grant.  All 
the  diplomatic  gents  at  his  haunt  of  the  aristo- 
cracy nare  been  on  the  look-out  for  his  book. 
The  question  which  Don  Manuel  Godoy  addresses 
to  Field-Marshal  Blacher  (before  they  sit  down 
to  whist]  is,  in  the  Spanish  language  of  course, 
when  will  it  apwar?  "Prxckplsky  Grantowitz 
hnbbxwky,"  exclaints  his  EzcelfeDcy  Covnt  Pozzo 
di  Borgo,  before  takinghis  daily  guas  of  caviare 
aad  water,  "diat  terrible  fellow  Grant  is  going 
to  publish  a  work  about  Paris,  1  see."  "Quand 
sera~l-il  dehors  I"  screams  frince  Talleyrand, 
*'wheu  will  it  be  ont?"  and  on  the  day  of  pub- 
lication I  know  for  a  fact  that  a  courier  was 
m  waiting  at  the  French  embassy  to  carry  off 
the  voliunes  to  His  M-t-y  L-is  Ph-l-ppe  and 
Monsieur  Go-z-t.  They  have  'em  by  this  time 
—  they  have  read  every  word  ol  these  remark- 
able tomes,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  tliey  are 
trembling  in  their  soitftera  at  some  of  the  disco- 
veries therein  made. 

Grant  has  always  been  notorious  for  possess- 
ing a  masculine  and  vigorous  understanding,  a 
line  appreciation  of  the  delicacies  of  good  so- 
ciety, and  a  brilliant— almost  too  brillunt  wit. 
The  only  things  wanting  to  perfect  him  as  a 
writer  were,  perhaps,  English  grammar  and  fo- 
reign travel.  This  latter  difficulty  be  has  now 
brilliantly  overcome.  He  Aa«  travelled.  Dangers 
and  expense  have  not  delayed  him.  Hchasvisited 
foreign  courts  and  acqaired  the  high-bred  ele- 
gance and  badinage  which  the  young  English 
gent  can  only  attam  by  Conlinenlal  excursions; 
and  though  in  the  matter  of  grammar  before 
alluded  to,  he  is  not  perfectly  blameless,  yet 
who  is?  **Kil  desperandom,"  as  Moli^  ob- 
serves, grammar  may  be  learned  even  better  at 
home  in  the  solitude  of  the  closet,  than  abroad 
amidst  the  dazzling  enticements  of  the  French 
(who,  besides,  don't  speak  the  English  grammar), 
and  1  haveuo  doubttbat  after  he  has  pablishedafew 
more  works,  Grant  will  be  pronounced  fanltless. 

It  was  a  kind  Aought  which  induced  Grant 
to  have  his  portrait  engraved,  and  to  prefix  it 
to  this  his  last  and  most  original  work.  This 
practice  has  of  late  been  very  common  amongst 
our  great  men,  who  know  tfiat  the  affectionate 
public  longs  to  be  in  possession  of  the  form 
and  features  as  well  as  of  the  thoughts  of  the 
poets  and  sages  who  delight  and  instruct  iL 
We  enter  into  society  with  them,  as  it  were : 
we  have  personal  converse  with  them.  Who, 
for  instance,  when  he  sees  that  fascinatiog  por- 
trait of  Moore  in  Longman's  late  edition  noes 
not  feel  doubly  interested  in  -the  hard?  Who 
that  has  seen  Chalon's  pitfure  of  Sir  Edward 
Bulwer  tamed  up  in  the  uneasy  chair,  or  that 
in_  which  the  honourable  baronet  is  represented 
vith  his  arms  folded,  or  that  in  which  we  have 


him  withcHit  any  arms,  nay,  almost  vtlbo^ajr 
clothes — I  mean  in  the  engraving  after  the  bait 
—who,  I  say,  docs  not  feel  more  intuatewiA 
the  accomplished  author  ?   ^d  if  with  ihoN,  ' 
why  uo(  with  Grant?   1  veAore  to  sa^  thu  , 
though,  perhaps,  he  does  not  know  it  huuclC  ' 
as  a  writer  of  ficdoo  he  sorpaases  any  one  of  | 
them ;  and  that  he  can  say  of  his  works  wku 
they  cannot  say  of  theirs,  that  in  every  sii^ 
pi^e  there  is  something  amusing.  I 

We  accordingly  have  him  en  steel,  andfrea  . 
the  likeness  here  given  1  shoidd  ta4e  Gtait  H 
be  a  man  of  forty  or  two-and-forty.  tts  ii  ic- 
presented  as  sitting  on  a  very  handsome  cUr, 
probably  of  mahogany,  and  with  a  leather  back, 
though  what  the  colour  of  the  leather  is,  it  ii  i 
impossible,  as  the  eogravii^  is  notceloved,  M  I 
say.  He  is  dressed  in  a  suit  of  black,  probthh  I 
his  best  suit  of  clothes.   The  elbow  of  hii  1^  ' 
band  reposes  upon  a  woric  entitled  JtaUonJta-  I 
coUectiona ;  while  the  fingers  are  ocoa|pied  a  ' 
twiddling  his  shirt-collar,  probaUy  a  deaa  oae 
( or  if  i^ot  a  shirt-collar  at  least  a  false  eeilt^ 
or  by  possibility  a  dicky),  put  on  that  veiy  Anj. 
In  his  right  band  he  holds  a  pen,  with  whin 
very  likely  he  wrote  those  very  Ramhm  He- 
coUeelions  under  bis  left  elbow.  A  chabha^ 
otit  of  the  pocket  of  his  velvet  waistcoat,  bjr 
which  we  may  conclude  that  he  has  a  walcfc,  | 
though  we  have  known  many  gents  vboM  I 
watches  were  at  their  umcWs  {as  the  fuhia^ 
able  term  for  the  pawnbroker  goes),  —  1  biK 
known,  I  say,  many  guila  who  had  no  «alck  I 
wear  a  ballet  or  a  copper-piece  in  their  (>K  I 
and  when  adked,  "What  o'clock  is  itt"  uy,  ' 
"Uh,  my  dear  William  I"  or  "my  dear  Job" 
f varying  the  name,  of  course,  as  may  be),  '^1 
forgot  to  wind  my  watch  up  laat  eveniag  « 
this  morning,"  and  so  they  did  forget  <0  wtA 
it  up.    But  a  truce  to  pleasantry. 

Grant's  hair  seems  to  be  rather  thin  on  At 
forehead,  and  1  should  say,  if  closely  ptesssi, 
that  he  was— baldish.  Over  his  ears  it  growi, 
however,  pretty  Itixuriously,  and  not  pat  at* 
papers  over  lught,  or  toudied  up  widi  the  loip* 
as  many  gents  hair  i^,  espedally  when  dit; 
are  ^ing  to  have  their  portraits  taken,  has  ^ 
natural  curl.  Whether  his  nose  grows  as  it  is 
represented  in  the  picture,  and  his  eyes  ban 
that  peculiar  look,  1  cannot,  of  course,  say,  s» 
much  depending  upon  the  artist  in  these  caMS, 
for  it  is  manifest  that  if  we  have  never  seea  > 
^ent,  we  cannot  say  whether  that  gent's  {>ictu« 
IS  liu  or  no.  The  above  description  will  sif- 
fice  to  give  the  reader  an  idea  of  Grant 

Under  the  print  is  written  **  Yrara  very  tnlj'> 
James  Grant.^  And  in  looking  at  that  piece  of  I 
writing,  as  at  many  other  sniUar  autographs  ■ 
the  bottom  of  portraits,  I  have  not  been  aUe  > 
to  refrain  from  asking  myself,  WAose  very  truly  t  j 
Does  a  gent  sit  down  and  write  "yonrs  | 
truly,"  to  himself,  which  is  absurd  f  Or  does  ^ 
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be  sMid  off  a  letter  to  a  frtead  kegging  faim  to 
sead  back  a  former  letter,  in  some  terms  like 
tbe  following  ?  — 

"My  dear  rH«id  (or  rtr,  or  nadam,  aa  tbscasa 
may  be),  the  pobne  la  very  anxioaa  t«  have  niy 
pleCur«  UHl  antograph,  w  I  cannot  write  'yonra 
Tcry  tnily,'  to  myartf,  will  y«i  haT«  the  g»»dnen 
t»  aead  me  any  one  of  my  brmer  letters  and  ebllf« 
yoBT  very  trnly, 

"Aaiom,  or  Bbwaw  Lnvaif  m-aii»-»«." 

Uoworer  tUs  m«v  h*ve  been  managed,  there 
the  autograph  is— me  hand.writing  is  very  like 
tte  Duke  of  Wellington's,  hv  the  way  —  there 
is  the  writing,  and  there  is  the  writer,  and  very 
traly  be  ha*  been  oars,  and  in  no  instance  more 
tivly  than  now.  James  Grant,  I  say  to  myself, 
when  looking  at  tbe  writma,  I  am  very  glad 
to  t^e  yon  hy  the  baad.o  And  so  to  business. 

**ln  appearing  once  more  before  tbe  paUic," 
begins  James  in  his  preface,  "it  is  nonecessary 
for  the  antbor  to  say  that  he  has  gone  over 
entirely  new  ground  —  ground  which,  for  the 
most  Mrt,  has  been  untrodden  by  any  previoas 
Engfish  writer."  And  i  qnote  the  sentence,  for 
the  purpose  of  vindicating  at  the  outset  a  remark 
which  some  people  may  have  thought  unneces- 
sarily harsh,  viz.  that  Grant  sometimes  neglects 
bis  grammar.  I  don't  mean  merely  his  grammar 
of  langnage,  hut  his  moral  crammar,  so  to  speak, 
bis  grammar  of  tbe  mind.  Thus  when  our  dear 
friendsays,  "It  is  unnecessary  to  say  thai  i  have 
^ne  orer  entirely  new  ground."  I  ask.  first, 
tf  it  IS  UDuecessaiT  to  say  so,  dear  friend,  why 
do  yon  say  so?  Second,  I  inquire,  how  can 
that  ground,  of  which  some  part  has  been  trod- 
den, according  to  Grant's  own  admission,— how 
can  thai  very  ground  be  enMre/y  new?  Such 
contradictions,  coming  in  the  very  same  sentence, 
do  not,  permit  me  to  state,  look  well.  Thert^ 
should  be  a  few  pages  between  ihem:  they 
sboald  not  jostle  each  other,  and  eat  each  other 
up,  as  it  were,  ia  the  narrow  space  of  a  couple 
of  lines;  but  one  or  other  assertion  should  be  al- 
lowed to  atand  over  to  another  chapter,  and 
thus  it  would  wear  tbe  air,  not  of  a  contradit- 
Cion,  bnt  of  a  fresh  and  brilliant  thought.  Many 
of  onr  well-known  writers  um  this  method  with 
the  greatest  success.  Thirdly,  1  would  take  the 
libertjr  to  ask,  Is  Paris  entirely  new  gronnd  ? 
It  can't  be,  for  James  himself  says,  at  the  end 
of  the  second  volume,  that  when  he  went  thither 
he  expected  to  find  15,000  English  there.  How- 
ever,  I  need  not  have  occupied  so  much  of  your 
valuable  time  and  the  dob  paper  in  discussing 
the  above  sentence,  for  on  torningto  sentence  i. 
iriiat  do  I  perceive?  Why,  this;  that  as  the 
last  part  of  sentence  I  contradicts  the  first  part, 
so  sentence  2  contradicts  the  second  part  of 
sentence  1,  by  admitting  that  a  great  deal  has 
been  already  written  abont  Paris,— which,  in- 
deed, I  believe  to  be  the  fact. 

In  six  masterly  pages  James  narrates  the 
early  history  of  Paris ;  and  though  it  must  be 
owned  that  these  pages  are  robbed,  for  (he 
chief  part,  from  an  exceedingly  rare  and  curious 
book,  called  Galtgnnni's  Pari*  Guide,  yet  it 
most  not  be  imagined  that  James  has  not  placed 

•  On  ophiion  U  that  nwtar  riM  la  attempUng 
an  huMaUen  of  the  atyla  of  flnnt. 


Itts  own  peculiar  mark  upon  the  article  which 
he  has  appropriated. 

For  instance,  Galignani  begins  his  account 
thus:  "The  origin  of  Paris,  and  tbe  character 
of  its  inhabitants  are  necessarily  involved  in 
deep  obscurity."  Whereas  James  writes  as 
follows:  "The  origin  and  early  history  of  Paris, 
unlike  the  early  history  of  the  metropolis  of 
England,  are  so  completely  enveloped  in  oh- 
scnrity,  that  im  rare/y  ntwt  with  any  writer  of 
note  who  soeM  Aonmli  a  eoigeeture  on  the 
subject."  How  fine  this  isl  Some  people  may 
presume  that  James  has  committed  a  theft,  but 
surely  it  is  an  excusable  dieft.  If  1  steal  the 
child  of  a  beggar,  and  make  him  a  duke,  with 
a  hundred  thousand  a-year,  will  not  that  child 
—will  not  the  public  (provided  bis  grace  has 
no  collateral  hem)  pardon  me?  So  with  James. 
He  takes  a  handkerchief,  let  us  say,  he  appro- 
priates, or— to  speak  professionally— prijrs  that 
handkerchief;  but  the  instant  it  u  In  his  pos- 
session, he  puts  a  border  of  gold  Uce  round  it, 
so  that  the  handkerchief  will  hardlv  know  iu 
self.  And  bow  happily  chosen  are  ail  the  orna- 
ments which  be  adds  to  the  appropriated  ar- 
ticle I  Uniike  the  history  of  London,  the  origin 
of  Paris  is,  and  no  writer  even  hazards  a  con- 
jecture aa  the  subject ;  hy  which  words  we  see 
(hat  James  ia  perfectly  aware  of  the  origin  of 
London  fand  in  that  knowledge,  1  feaHessly 
say,  excels  any  man  in  England),  and,  likewise, 
that  he  has  eonsnlted  every  anlnor  of  note  who 
has  written  about  Paris,  for  bow  else  could  he 
say  that  they  never  hazarded  conjectures  con- 
cemtng  its  origin? 

"The  first  mention,"  says  he,  '^ot  Ike  French 
mpilal"  (the  turn  is  again  delightfully  happy;), 
"  occurs  in  Ciesar's  Commeataries,  written  about 
Tilty  years  before  the  Christian  era.  That  dis- 
linqnxuhed  writer  refers  to  it  under  the  name 
ol  Lulelia.  »oo  The  references  which  Cmsar 
makes  to  the  Paris  of  his  dav  are  exceedingly 
slight  and  unsatisfactory.  All  that  can  be  gleanied 
from  them  that  it  was  an  ineonsiderabTe  town 
built  on  Ln  CiH^„  one  of  tbe  Men  five  islands 
in  the  Seine.  This  isfaud  was  at  that  period 
muck  smaller  than  it  now  ia."  Indeed!  if  an 
island  cannot  grow  In  1690  years,  the  denoe  is 
in  it?  And  so  he  continues,  now  narrating 
what  "  the  Emperor  Julian  informs  us,"  now 
stating  that  it  was  sacked  under  "the  auspices 
of  Clovis,"  again  touching  upon  "Hugh  Capet, 
the  fouDoer  of  the  BourSon  dynasty,"  always 
happy  in  his  phrases,  and  profound,  if  not  in 
research  (for,  indeed,  I  believe  the  guide-book 
contains  most  of  the  truths  which  Grant  has 
arranged  for  publication),  >ct  in  that  profound 
spirit  of  observation  and  manly  justice  of  reason- 
ing, which  is  so  much  better  than  mere  musty 
book-learning,  and  which  the  mere  scholar  can 
sometimes  neper  acquire.  ForinMauce,  t^e  tbe 
following  passage: — 

"Grett  diveraity  nf  opinion  exists  among  tbe 
earlier  historians  of  England  as  to  the  perled  at 
which  ChrlHtUnlty  was  Irst  introduced  Into  onr 
country.  There  seems  ta  be  no  #iiea  dlterH$y 
among  the  accredited  historians  offranee  respect- 
ing the  time  when  tte  Christian  faith  was  Imt 
promnlgated  In  that  part  sf  Bmrope.  They  M 
esncur  in  the  statement  that  St.  Denis  inUodneed 
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Ctulstianlty  amonx  th«  Psrislana  about  the  yen  MO. 
^^'hetller  the  miOorlty  of  tbem  renounced  PajtaoiBm, 
and  embraced  the  reltcion  of  Jesos,  on  the  intro- 
duction of  the  latter,  is  a  point  on  which  the  French 
historians  are  ailent;  but  the  preaumptton  is,  that 
at  least  a  gaodly  number  mast  have  adopted  the 
new  faith,  as  a  bishopric  was  established  in  Paris 
a  few  yeara  aftar  St.  Dania  pnnulgated  the  trnths 
«r  Christianity  anang  its  people." 

How  fino  it  is  to  see  Grant  sittiDg,  as  it  were, 
in  the  jndement-seat,  and  calltog  op  to  the  tri- 
bunal of  nis  thought  the  niighly  witnesses  of 
the  past.  Nothing  escapes  him.  The  doubts 
aod  struggles  of  the  new  faith,  the  surly  yet 
aoavailiDg  resistanee  of  the  old,  are  painted  by 
him  ill  a  few  masterly  touches.  Whether  the 
in^oriiv  embraced  the  new  creed  is  what  he  at 
once  asks.  Aitd  how  docs  he  answer  that  momeot- 
ous  ([uestiwf  yfhYt  by  a  muily  and  straight- 
jorward  statement  tut  he  doesn't  know.  "The 
French .  historians  are  silent.  But  there  must 
have  been  a  goodly  number,"  says  the  keen 
and  noblcJameS- And  why?  Because  a  AisAo/rric 
was  established.  It  is  (if  he  will  pardon  me  the 
expression)  his  eureka.  It  is  stout  Cortes  dis- 
covering the  Pacific.  The  mists  of  time  are 
rolled  away  before  the  keen  eyes  of  James. 
He  sees  the  bard  aod  Druid  retreating  into  his 
woods  to  emerge  from  them  no  more.  Ue  sees 
the  paie^aced  misuonaiy  of  the  new  failh  plead- 
ing Its  raas9  before  the  savan  ttaA  wondering 
Gaul.  Down  go  Thor  and  Woden;  down  go 
the  fairer  idols  of  Roman  worship;  cross-topped 
church-spires  rise  over  (he  pines;  clinkiog  cha- 
pel-bells arc  beard  in  the  valleys;  and  lo!  pre- 
ceded by  the  banner  and  crosier,  by  beadle  and 
verger,  comes  Bisbop  Denis,  in  his  wig  and  lawn- 
sleeves.  It  is  a  fact,  I  believe,  not  generally 
known,  that  Bisbop  Denis  walked  ior  several 
miles  with  head  cut  off;  which  circumstance, 
supposing  his  lordship  was  twenty  years  occu- 
pier of  the  see  of  Parts,  mast,  tlierefore,  have 
taken  place  about  the  year  270 -no  less  than 
fifteen  hundred  and  seventy-four  years  ago. 

Let  us  quit,  however,  the  regions  of  antiquity, 
and  plunge  at  once  into  the  Paris  of  (o-day. 

And  now  oor  first  aofiquarian  having  pot  ns 
in  possession  of  the  ancient  history  of  the  place, 
he  passes  the  barrier,  and  rashes  m  medias  rex 
1  may  say,  if  the  Latin  word  res  rei,  "a  thing," 
mav,  in  the  present  instance,  be  allowed  by  a 
little  poelie  license  to  nean  "a  sirect"  (as^  in 
fact,  a  street  is  a  thing,  therefore  re*  is  Latin 
for  a  street).  He  rushes,  I  say,  in  medis  res. 
into  the  middle  of  the  streets,  where  the  gutter 
is,  and  begins  to  look  about  him.  And  his 
very  first  remark  on  entering  the  city  shews 
how  fine  is  his  insight  into  human  nature,  and 
how,  though  he  has  travelled  but  little  hitherto, 
he  has  profited  by  the  little  he  has  seen. 
"The  first  impression  of  Paris,"  says  James, 
which  a  stranger  receives  depends  on  Me  part 
of  the  town  at  which  he  ausMe*  hie  entrance.  ' 
Such  facts  may  possibly  strike  other  traTellers, 
bat  .do  other  travellers  discover  tbem?  No: 
uid  the  best  characteristic  of  Inilh  1  say  is, 
when  every  body  says  "How  troel"  Having 
been  at  Paris  myself,  I  can  stale  for  a  fact, 
that  nothing  is  more  true  than  the  above  ob- 
scrvaUoi) ;  and  that  not  only  there,  but  iu  other 


cities  which  I  have  visited,  yovr  impressimtt 
depend  upon  lehat  yov  see.  He  m»t  be  a  m^ 
serably  prejudiced  creature  wbo  jadgei  other- 
wise, ana  one  who  is  not  worthy  of  credit 

Now,  as  the  entrance  from  the  St.  Dciii 
road  is  not  picturesque,  what  doea  oir  mAm 
do  but  benevolently  carry  ns  roud  to  AeAic 
de  I'EtoUe,  and  introduce  ns  to  the  ci^  Aat 
way.  1 

"KniHbbBen  are  aecaaUmed,"  Mye  be,  **t*a«> 
mtre  the  itrand  entrance  Into  HyAe  Pack;  brt  it 
Is  nothing"  (no  more  it  Is)  "t«  the  matestie  Mt- 
rier.    As  the  stranger  passes  It,   a  sincilsil]i 
beantlful  prospect  presenU  itself  to  hbi  vWw.  ■■ 
sees  a  considerable  portion  of  Paris  in  tfeedlstnwf, 
with  all  the  magDlicmce  of  the  TsUatei  ia  Ibi 
r«re(TciM;   while  oa  eithor  side,  eatmfliia 
more  than  a  mile  and  a  half,  are  maay  rewi 
trees  of  stated  sixe  aad  aiMie  Mtage,  aUpUsM 
wilb  perfect  regalarity,  aad  pndaciaK  an  *tt  | 
in  the  mind  of  the  spectaUr  fkr  too  pUmtsf  *• 
adattt  of  ieserif^ion." 

The  only  difficulty  to  this  dianitng  dcaow- 
tion  is  with  regard  to  the  foregrooad  of  tb 
Tuileries,  which  is  a  mile  and  a  half  off;  (>r, 
"as  yon  proceed  farther  on  this  beanlifnl  tm4. 
you  near  the  gardens  of  the  Tuileries,  whkfc 
never  yet  has  been  bdield  by  an  intdHgal 
person  without  confoaoding  him  wilb  (AHrM^ 
passing  beaa^  I"  And  Grant  is  an  inldligMt 
person,  and  eonfounded,  tbercfore,  maatbebsw 
been  at  the  n^t,  of  which  be  fin^y  saysagaa 
*'  it  were  impossible  for  the  most  grtfkc  4^ 
scription  to  convey  an  idea."  "In  the  mosibi 
of  August  and  September,"  be  adds.  '  1  iMd 
in  the  centre  of  the  Tuileries,  and  felt  mjuX 
;  literally  bewildered  with  the  glories  aremid  mt:' 
!  and  so,  I  need  not  say,  would  any  maa  «ba 
were  to  stand  there  for  that  time.  "Naimc 
and  man,"  continues  James,  cooperate  te- 
gethcr  in  tbts  charming  locality;  and  it  is 
wonder  that  the  Parisians  sbonld  be  soaasiov 
that  all  illustrious  visitors  sbonld  ent^  tkff 
city  by  the  Champs  Elys^es." 

In  the  city,  "what  most  forcibly  strikes** 
stranger  is,  Grant  says  at  once,  **tbe  bei^ 
nf  the  houses  and  the  narrowness  of  the  streets.' 
This  would  strike  any  body  perhaps :  bat  fc« 
know  that  the  houses  are  painted  ui  u- 
ferent  fancy  colours ;  that  each  individoal  bii 
a  ri^t  to  paint  the  part  of  the  house  wbi<l  be 
reub  as  he  pleases;  and  hence  that  "Aen  ii 
something  very  pleasing  as  well  as  straase  M 
the  eye  of  the  visitor  in  the  aspect  of  mm 
of  the  streets."  In  the  summer  season  iw 
streets  have  a  horticultural  aq»ecL  Mosttfdc 
windows  in  the  upper  stories  are  filled  v>u 
flowers  of  various  Kinds,  and  along  the  froM 
of  many  of  the  bouses  are  balconies  so  atab- 
danlly  laden  with  every  divenity  of  flowM^ 
as  to  have  the  appearance  of  so  many  gudeu. 
"This  fortunately  struck  me,"  says  James,"'* 
the  middle  of  lie  Hue  St.  Bomori;"  bat  he 
does  not  say  in  y>thKt  months  be  stood  tbtic.^ 
in  July  probably,  before  he  went  to  staad  it 
the  centre  of  the  Tuileries,  where  we  have  »«• 
him  during  August  uid  September.  This  poi^  ^ 
however,  is  of  minor  importance;  the,  pm 
luUer  is  the  description  of  the  town.  And  ««• 
that  has  been  at  Facia  does  not  recogniia  ih> 
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capita  of  Enrope  in  the  above  lively  descrip- 
lion?  One  more  circumsiance  regarding  tfie 
exterior  aspect  ofthe  lowneouldnotbeexpected  to 
escape  one  of  the  most  daring  investigators  io  the 
worla,— it  is  this— Me  HWHber  of  signs.  "Most  of 
these  signs  consist  of  the  name  and  business  of  the 
parties  ;»itii(e(/,  as  with  us,  onaboardoa  the  wall, 
— in  otBer  cases  on  the  walls  themselves,  and 
the  gigantic  proportions  of  the  letters  will  be 
understood  wnen  I  state  that  they  are  often 
two  feet  in  tmgtk  and  one  foot  in  breadth." 
What  say  yon  to  that,  my  masters?  Is  it  good 
to  00  abroad,  or  is  it  not?  Is  observation  a 
Doble  quality,  or  is  it  not?  I  say,  that  Grant 
going  into  a  town— a  foreign  town,  not  know- 
ing the  langnage,  as  he  bimself  says,  and  dis- 
coveriifg  at  a  glance  the  boards  upon  the  shop 
walls,— the  size  of  their  letters,  and  that  those 
letters  were  formed  into  words  meant  to  de- 
oeribe  "  the  name  and  business  of  the  parties." 
—I  say  that  sncb  a  roan  is  a  man  of  genius. 
What  does  he  wuit  viih  kuwing  a  language? 
he  knows  it  withoat  learning  it,  by  the  intui- 
tion of  great  spirits.  How  else  could  he  have 
ascertained  (hat  fact,  or  have  been  aware  that 
the  letters  written  upon  the  walls,  as  with  us 
(as  with  us,  mark  you;  nothing  escapes  him 
at  hone  or  abroad,  and  he  is  ready  with  a 
thousand  rich  illustrations  to  decorate  the  sub- 
ject in  hand).  How,  I  say,  should  he  have 
known  bct  by  genius  that  those  boards,  those 
words,  those  letters,  were  not  meant  to  de- 
scribe the  name  and  hnsioess  of  some  other 
parties  over  the  my?  Pass  we  to  the  inside 
of  the  shops;  'lis,  withoot  meaninj^  a  play  upon 
words,  a  natural  tranaitUm:— 

"THe  Parta  sbopn  arft  renarkable  Air  Oe  num- 
ber and  slxe  «f  their  mirrors.  Look  In  what  direc- 
tion yon  may,  after  yon  liave  entered,  and  yon 
nee  yonr  person  refleeted  at  futl  length.  In  some 
eafles,  indeed,  yon  can  hardly  see  any  thing  but 
nlrroro ;  and  the  entire  fitting  up  displays  norres- 
poRding  taste.  Then,  as  regards  the  arrangement 
of  gronplng  of  th»  articles  fur  sale,  nothing  can 
be  more  tast^l.  Kvery  thing  in  the  ibop  Is  sofip, 
and  every  thing  la  seen  to  the  beat  advantage. 
Bat  the  Putslan  shopkeeper  remembeni  Uiat  every 
paawer-by  does  net  enter  hb  Aop,  and  therefore 

I     be  very  wisely  bestows  his  special  attention  to 

I  Ms  windows.  The  window  of  a  Parisian  shop— 
/  am  atnmHig,  of  course,  that  tt  is  in  the  fancy 
ttne—i»  a  sight  worth  going  a  day's  Jonraey  to 
witness;  It  Is  qnite.a  study — a  perfect  picture. 
It  affords  an  exhibition  of  artlsUcal  skill  of  which 
the  peiqile  of  no  other  eoantry  can  have  any 

I  coaeeirtien.  I  never  looked-  at  a  French  ahop- 
keepor's  window  vrtUtout  the  conviction  ttoreing 

I  Itaeir  on  mf  Bind,  that  he  vm  arranged  Its  eon- 
tents  mast  be  an  artist,  thouglt  he  awiy  himself  be 
imeonsefouM  of  it;  and  that  had  be  turned  Is  at- 
teatlen  to  any  department  of  art  requiring  a  cem- 
binatlon  of  the  Imagloattve  faculty  with  an  ex- 
qoteUe  taste  In  the  practical  embodiment  of  bla 
notions,  he  most  fhave  attained  a  celebrity  of  no 
Common  order." 

Isn't  it  too  bad  to  say,  after  this,  that  we  do 
not  do  foreigners  justice  ?  that  we  pretend  in 
all  things  to  assert  the  superiority  ot  our  coun- 
try? Here  is  Jim,  who  goes  into  a  shop— of 
eoune  assomiiig  that  it  is  in  flie  iancy  fine— 


and  pays  it  a  compliment  such  as  deserves  to 

rl  him  the  cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honour, 
can  see  him  looking  in  the  glass— not  over 
ill-satisfied  with  himself,  the  My  roenel  uid 
with  his  person  reflected  all  over  tnc  shop. 
"Perhaps  1  may  here  remark,"  says  Jim,  that 
the  pleasing  effect  of  the  Parisian  shops  is 
very  considerably  heightened  by  the  number 
of  beautiful  and  well  dressed  women  that  are 
to  be  found  in  them."  The  perkapa,  indeed! 
The  rogue,  the  sly  ro|ue,  the  wicked  ahomin- 
able  rogae!  But  mum  is  the  word,  dear  James. 
Let  us  not  touch  on  this  painfnl,  this  delicate 
theme. 

James's,  however,  is  no  blind  admiration- 
no  Gallomania  C>f  he  will  allow  me  the  ex- 
pression). If  he  praises  somethings,  he  blames 
others— vix.  the  gutters  in  the  streets;— "those 
puddles  or  miniature  rivers  of  mad  which  assaU 
the  eye,  and  another  organ  which  it  it  needless 
to  name."  CBlessings  on  him— my  James— my 
Jim— my  dear,  dear  friend!  1  don't  know faim; 
bnt  as  I  write  about  him,  and  think  lAont  him, 
I  love  him  more  and  more.)  The  remedy  ibr 
these  gutters  his  eagle  eye  at  once  sees. 

"  The  remedy,"  says  he,  "  is  cheap,  simple, 
efficacious.  Let  conduits  be  formed  nnderground 
and  the  diing  is  done."  Ought  not  the  ViUe 
dc  Paris  to  thank  him  for  this!  and,  instead 
of  spending  their  money  in  presenting  swords 
to  the  Comtc  de  Paris,  and  erecting  tawdry 
gimcracks  of  camps  and  fountains,  present  James 
with  something  bandsoute?  Since  the  gentle- 
man who  has  a  good  memonr  has  been  writing 
in  Fraser's  Magazine,  it  is  read  with  anxiety  in  the 
French  court.  This  1  know  to  be  a  fact.  And, 
.  perhaps,  these  humble  lines  may  fall  under  the 

eye  of  M  y,  to  whom  I  Would  say,  "  Sire, 

remember  Jim  Grant!" 

There  are  other  nuisances  in  Paris  which  the 
untiring  observer  points  out  "small  exposed 
cunstmctions,  wbicn  invite  the  passers-by, '  and 
which  will,  doubtless,  be  hurled  down  by  the 
withering  denunciations  of  the  indignant  mo* 
ralist-for  instance,  the  cabs.  *'The  oabs," 
says  he,  "  are,  for  the  most  pari,  the  same  in 
form  as  they  are  with  us :  so  are  the  coache$. 
Connected  with  the  drivers  of  the  former,  es- 

reially,  there  is  one  very  unpleasant  thing, 
allude  to  the  fact  that,  in  a  great  many, 
though  not  in  a  majority  of  these  vehicles,  the 
driver  actually  sets  himself  down  alongside  his 
passenger.  No  matter  how  dirty  his  appearance 
may  be,  he  will  actually  plant  htmseir  beside 
the  finest  and  most  elegantly  dressed  lady  in 
flieland."  .   .  , 

"TSb,"  Jim  says,  in  a  tone  of  meunclAl^ 
almost  tender  reproof,  "he  should  not  hare 
expected  from  the  Parisians."  And,  indeed,  it 
ought  to  be  looked  to.  A  duchess  wants  to  go 
to  court:  a  marchioness  wishes  topavher  respects 
to  her  friend  the  Countess  of  So-and-so.  It  rains; 
and,  of  course,  she  calb  a  cab.  Can  her  ladyshipdo 
otherwise  ?  And  when  in  that  cab,  dressed  out  in 
silksand  satins,  with  aswan's-down  mnffand  tippet, 
and  feiUhers  in  her  head  very  ^possibly,  is  a  filthy 
cabman  to  set  himself  alongside  of  her?  Fandil 
This  mnst  be  amended.  And  many  n  noble 
dame  of  the  faubonK  wUl  think  Jih,  a  fo- 
reigner and  a  man  oriettera,  for  pdnting  ont 
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this  iotolerable  nnisance.  Now  let  ns  f,\vo  a 
rapid  fclaoee  wiib  James  at  the  city,  which  was 
never  described  so  delightfully  before: - 

"In  Paris  lber«  are  no  squares,  — not^  I  mean, 
In  the  sense  in  wliivh  the  word  is  f[enerall>'  an- 
derslood  by  oa.  There  are,  It  i«  true,  several 
open  places,  snmewbat  resembling  onr  squares; 
tMt  these  are  public  baildings,— the  Louvre,  for 
nampla — and  not  a  aeries  af  hanaea  inkablted  by 
private  famlliea.  The  Omsvenor,  the  Belgrave, 
the  Berlteleyt  the  Portman,  the  Bryanatane.  the 
Raaaell,  and  stber  sqnares  of  London,  are  wholly 
■■kaown  in  the  Prench  capital  It  eati,  however, 
boast  of  several  'places,' — some  of  them  of  a  very 
imposini;  kind.  Nothlnfr,  for  Instance,  could  be 
Iner  than  the  Place  VendAme :  it  Is  the  admiration 
af  all  who  have  seen  It. 

"But  of  all  the  loraiities  in  Paris,  there  fs  none 
tiiat  gratUes  the  visitor  so  much  as  the  Boale- 
varda.  The  Boulevards  may  he  aaid  to  constitate 
ane  great  road  or  atreet,  aho«t  three  Mllea  ta 
leagth,  and  tally  aa  bread  as  Nie  hniadeat  of  atir 
streets.  The  Boulevards  are  divided  Into  two  de- 
partaents — (he  nothern  and  me  seathwn.  The 
nothem  Boulevards  are  twelve  In  anmber,  and  are 
much  more  magnificent  than  the  soathern,  which 
are  seven  in  nnmber.  The  houses  on  either  side 
«f  the  nothem  Boulevards,  especially  on  the  right 
hand  as  you  proceed  towards  their  termination  In 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  Madeline  Church,  are  re- 
markably beautiful.  Senw  of  them  are'  private  re- 
aldanees,  bat  moat  ef  them  are  cafAa,  reatanranta, 
hetela,  .shops,  *e.  The  aapeot  of  the  Boulevards, 
eapedally  en  a  aammer'a  evening,  la  slngulariy 
abiking  and  pleasing.  In  front  of  nil  the  caffs 
you  see  crowds  of  elegantly  dressed  men  and 
women  partaking  of  the  grateful  refk-eshment  which 
these  places  supply,  and  looking,  not  with  rode 
gase,  but  with  an  expression  of  much  gratification, 
at  the  streams  of  people  who  are  slowly 
and  softly  gliding  along  the  beaatlful  promenade 
hefore  then.  The  interior  of  the  countless  shops 
diaplaya  the  very  perflmtlen  af  taate  as  regards 
the  manner  la  whlck  they  are  fltted  np,  and  In 
which  the  variona  articles  are  airanged.  Like  all 
the  better  claaa  of  ahopa  in  tlie  centre  ef  Paris, 
they  are  not  only  brilliantly  nnd  most  effecHvbly 
lighted  np  inside,  but  in  many  cases,  the  windows 
and  the  articles  are  set  olT  to  peculiar  advantage, 
by  the  lights  outside,  which,  by  means  of  glasses 
end  other  reSectors  are  made  to  throw  a  blaite 
of  light  on  the  whole  place.  The  shops  in  the 
Boulevards,  as  In  all  the  ether  principal  streets 
af  Paris,  however  snail  some  ef  them  may  be, 
«an  boast  of  the  presence  ef  ene  or  more  eleganUy 
dressed  yeang  women.  The  promenade  en  either 
aide  ef  this  celebrated  place  Is  aoasaally  broad 
It  cannot  be  less  than  from  thlrty-flve  to  forty 
f^t.  It  is,  indeed,  as  broad  as  some  of  the  lead- 
ing streets  In  the  centre  of  the  city.  Two  rows 
ef  elm-trees,  flfteen  or  twenty  feet  apart,  extend 
their  whole  length  on  either  side  of  the  Boulevards, 
and  contribute  much  fo  their  surpassing  beauty; 
BO  that  the  person  paaslBg  baatily  along  the  Boule- 
vaida,  tnda  hinaelf  In  a  sort  of  avenue  formed  by 
trees  In  the  middle  of  Parla  The  ueea  vary 
in  helgU,  else,  and  appearance,  which  adda  te 
the  pietureaqneneas  of  the  aeeae.  The  aspect  af 
tte  place  Is  at  once  rural  and  arohltectnral,  er 
rather  presents  an  lastaaoe  la  which  both  the 


rural  and  architectural  are  happUy  tMtaded.  The 
pavement  Is  formed  of  asphalts  mleriali:  Mtbt 
effect  Is  somewhat  Impaired  vbea  th«  ere  tw 
on  the  ground,  owing  to  a  large  dieelar  peKh 
earth  being  left  uncovered  by  the  pavemnt  mmt 
each  tree.  In  order  that  Its  growth  may  not  ht 
retarded. — Some  peraons  have  expreoMd  tvgnl  Vm 
the  Benlevards,  Instead  af  having  sevetaltsninn. 
should  not  mn  In  a  attaint  lias.  I  attafMha 
differ  fnm  fliese  whs  eatertaln  this  apMaa.  Tk 
Windings  ef  this  magnMoent  read  watilbalt,  a 
my  Judgment,  very  materially  to  lu  wuf^m 
beauty,  i  conalder,  indeed,  that  the  cnnitama 
the  Boulevards  impart  to  them  their  graeteit  taarK 
Only  imagine  bow  obeeriess  and  monotoaow,*"*' 
paratlvely  speaking,  the  Boalevards  woaM^pat. 
did  they  extend  fiir  three  mUtm  1m  a  Mnitli 
line. 

"Between  the  Hue  St.  Ronerd  and  the  awttw 
Boulevards,  lies  the  Palais  Itoyalc.  Thwe  k  m 
part  ef  Paris  wMch  UsecHWtaaUyhiMelhMM 
or  so  breqaentty  ea  »e  Ups,  ef  the  Paririaa,  ■ 
this  locality.  He  aiaks  of  It  hy  day,  aaddma 
of  It  by  nl^t.  He  regards  it  wUh  aUlkehrTw 
of  affection  with  which  a  lever  adorM  Us  wm- 
tress.  It  Is  In  a  sense  Mixed  Bp  with  Us  vtn 
existence.  Paris,  with  all  its  attraedosa,  wmU 
be  scsrcely  tolerable  to  him,  wm  he  dsaM  m- 
cess  to  the  Palais  Royale.  Wherever  Ihs  f*- 
nulne  Parisian  Is.  whether  la  aaj  alharpaitif 
the  city  or  la  the  prevlacea;  wheOcr  at  hMt« 
abroad,  his  Oioui^la  and  affBctts—  taad  as  saMi 
to  the  Palais  Royale,  as  the  aeeJe  ysM  to  at 
Pole.  Death  nwy  tear  an  attached  M«ad 
bis  embraces,  and  be  Is  everwhelmed  ft*  ascsM 
with  sorrow  at  his  loss ;  bat  It  Is  only  fcr  a  sv- 
son.  Time  heals  the  woand  which  the  Mrcati^ 
meat  ha.<*  infficled,  and  he  Is  hlinrif  agaia.  11  b 
otherwise  If  he  be  placed  in  dfcamataaecB  wtM 
debar  him  from  the  Palais  Royale.  It  is  the  bw 
viesi  calamity,  the  severest  afUetlaa  whica  m 
befall  him.  The  exclusion  preys  U*  spaa* 
and  wears  away  his  body.  Te  tbaas  w>»  hs» 
not  been  In  Paris  this  May  appear  eaacgWBfioa. 
hat  it  Is  not  as.  Wa  aU  knew  the  aaiaaSisw 
which  the  love  of  eeaatry  "tairaB  ia  * 

breast  of  a  8cet<*man  or  a  swiaa,  whm  tinm 
atanees  have  ahllged  him  to  reside  In  ■  9m^ 
cUme.    The  feeling  at  times  ae  powwfaily 
upon  bis  mind  as  to  Impair  Ub  health.    I  to* 
one  Instance,  and  there  are  many  mtM 
ply  attested,  In  which  a  Scotch  HighlanamM  a 
South  America  died  tfU  the  eicaw  ^  Ms 
of  coontf)'.    The  same  ardent  aflhcUen  fcs  at 
Palais  Royale  exists  In  the  heart  af  a  Msta« 
I  cannot  say  I  knew  any  partioslar  easels 
a  Parisian  deemed  te  sellte  la  Ih 
abroad,  haa  died  of  a  broken  beast, 
ttom  hia  hrioved  Palaia  Royale;  bat  I 
heard  enough,  when  In  the  rreaeh  eapkal,  W 
Parisian's  passionate  fondness  far  thai 
locality,  to  look  on  suf*  as  event 

Those  only  who  have  been  In  Paris 
something  of  the  Prench  charaMer, 
comprehend  how  a  Parisian's  liking  fer  Ike 
Royale  should  assume  this  eeasamlnff 
Is  net  Oe  mere  eatward  heaaly  af 
thoB^  that,  as  I  Aall  preaeatty 
shew,  aairasses  any  tUng  ta  be  ■ 
la  Parts  or  Lsadea,  sr,  I  had  alaaM  asM,  la  v 
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■tfeer  elty  la  tke  wmU.    R  la  Uf  aivMiatloiw 

enamttMl  wHb  Uw  localltjr,  note  tkmn  anjr  tliiag 
elM,  which  CMtrlbute  to  tlt«  produetioD  of  tliU 
reeling  of  partiality  for  the  Palais  Hvyale. 

Hen  be  hu  be«n  for  a  series  of  yean  in  the 
liabk  of  meetlns  kindred  spirits,— penona  so  very 
slnUar  In  their  views,  habits,  practices,  that  be 
and  they  aeeiMd  as  HDch  animateil  by  one  spirit, 
an  If  tbey  bad  oaly  bad  one  eeul  asaoag  tbea. 
There  he  aad  they  dfaied,  Arank  mteet  alpped  their 
Klaawi  ot  hnudy,  aMked  thtir  el«ara,  aad  ^yed 
at  hUUarda  aad  the  aranstats  toselber,  nnttl  tbey 
aetaally  appearetl  part  mtd  parcel  of  «ach  other's 
beiag.  Ne  wander  then  that  the  Parlaian,  wlio  Is 
forced  to  forego  the  exquisite  ei^yment  which  he 
derived  froai  these  aaaaclaliens  and  exercises,  sbeald 
feel  as  if  violence  were  done  to  his  natwe.  , 

"Te  describe  tbe  Palais  Royale  wwe  Impossible. 
The  Imagination  eaanot  conceive  any  thing  In  the 
ceatre  ef  a  creat  city  at  all  like  It.  In  meat  other 
cases  the  writer  wbe  attempt*  to  Orteb  a  scene, 
to  whkh  ha  Mb  hlBHeU  BBaUs  ta  d«  JasUce,  has 
the  satiafactlaa  ef  thinking  that  where  he  falls,  the 
iaagiaatlan  of  the  reader  will  snpply  tbe  deflc.ency. 
I  It  is  otherwise  la  this  case:  the  must/ertUe  fancy 
I  woild  f<MI  to  pietnre  to  itself  what  the  Palais  Ho- 
I  yale  is  en  •  flne  summer's  evening.  lU  length 
frsn  eutside  to  oOtsida  bi  little,  if  at  all,  short  of 
'  ■  quarter  of  a  mile,  aad  the  breadth  caanot  he 
much  tees  than  a  fnriong,  or  ttia  eighth  of  anile. 
Is  tbe  centre  are  a  great  Dumber  of  tastefully  laid 
j  est  trees  of  Tarlena  Uads  and, various  alaes.  Per- 
Uass  of  the  groaod  have  the  rich  appearaace  of  an 
I  aiboar;  in  the  centre  «f  all  is  a  larce  fountain, 
which  pattlcBlac  aightfl  sends  up,  from  six  or 
■even  plaeea.  Its  waters  twenty  er  twenty  five 
(*et  high.  la  the  grounds,  to  tbe  east  and  west 
ef  the  fbaataln,  are  two  parterres  of  matchlesa 
besDty.  Inmense  crowds  of  persona  drosaed  In  the 
ntrene  of  fiwhloa  are  always  to  be  seen  on  a 
Mmsier's  evening,  walking  about  the  grounds,  or 
aloag  tbe  splendid  piazaas  which  surround  them, 
vhlie  naay  kandiads  awre  are  te  be  seen  sItUng 
Inxailouidy  on  cJlaIrs,  tbe  aiea  stpplng  their  eeffee 
or  kcandy,  nail  the  wemea  eatlas  tbalr  Ices,  or 
diiaUug  tlMlr  leBieBaile.  You  faney  yen  are  itl- 
Ung  )r  a  second  Kden,  saly  that  yen  aee  ne  grow- 
iag  fhitt, — though,  in  the  seasen,  the  windows  of 
thg  nrroundlDg  caf^s  are  always  full  of  the  ohoi- 
eest  sorts. 

"It  wUl  surprise  tbo  English  reader  to  be  in- 
fenoed,  that  among  Ow  imuenae  concourse  efper- 
"•aa  thus  oocafled,  errailmthus  tudolglnf  lalnx- 
vlou  iadsl—g^  are  to  be  aeea  wuy  baadsesie 
m  elegaatty  dressod  women,  ne  reader  may 
miahly  lajto  that  tbcsa  woawa  betong  to  tbe 
eiaas  of  the  unfertaaates.  The  fiiet  Is  oOerwlse; 
they  are,  or  at  least  as  flu:  as  known,  women 
of  aadouuod  respeeUbility." 

I'be  wiiole  annala  of  liierature  iif  I  may  be 
flowed  the  expression}  contain,  I  fearlessly 
Wert,  DO  descn^ion  like  this.  "The  Grosve. 
■Mr,  the  BelgTave,  tbe  fieriieley,  tbe  Portman, 
Ibe  ftryanslone,  the  Russell  squares  (how  finely 
does  he  keep  up  the  genteel  gradation)  are 
waally  unknown  in  France."  Aye  I  and  so  I 
■uy  say  are  tbe  Bleomsbury,  tbe  Red  Lion, 
tM;  ud  the  more  is  the  pity,  if  I  bad  child- 
na»  and  wiahed  to  form  their  taoder  minds,  I 
voald  bbTe  a  sort  of  catechism  made  of  tbe 


above  deseriptioa,  which  they  sbotild  be  made 

to  get  by  heart.   As  (bos:— 

Q.  What  is  tbe  Boulevard? 

A.  A  sort  of  avenae  formed  by  trees. 

0.  What  is  its  aspect?  . 

A.  Its  aspect  is  at  once  mral  and  arcbitec- 
toral,  or  rather  (this  distinction  is  uncommonly 
fine)  presents  an  instance  in  which  tbe  mral 
and  the  architectnral  are  happily  blended. 

Q.  How  is  tbo  pavement  formed? 

A.  Of  asphalte  materials. 

0-  How  IS  its  effect  impaired? 

A.  By  circular  patches  of  earth. 

0.  What  imparts  to  the  Boalevards  their  great- 
est charms? 

A.  Their  curvatures. 

Q.  What  locality  is  most  frequently  in  the 
thoughts  and  on  the  lips  of  a  Frenchman? 
A.  The  Palais  Royale. 
Q.  Why  do  you  spell  Ro^'ale  with  an  e  ? 
A.  Becanse  1  choose. 

Q.  Does  a  Parisiaa  dream  of  die  Palais  Ro> 
yafe  every  night? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  it  a  more  severe  alHiction  to  the  French- 
man to  lose  the  Palais  Royale,  than  to  loae  Ua 
dear  friend,  wife,  mother,  or  child? 

A.  Yes,  it  is. 

Q.  is  this  an  exaggeration? 
A.  Not  in  the  least  to  those  who  know  Pa- 
ris.  &c.  &c. 

,  And  then  the  question  comes,  How  did  Jim, 
not  speaking  a  word  of  French,  find  out  these 
things?  Ho  savs  he  took  a  laquais-de-place  at 
three  francs  the  half-day,  who  probably  told 
him  those  stories.  But  1  nave  too  high  an  opi- 
nion of  Jim's  economy  to  suppose  be  would 
hire  one  of  these  fellows  for  many  days  to- 

fetber;  and,  indeed,  he  very  soon  appears  to 
ave  got  a  saiattering  of  the  language,  and  to 
push  on  for  himself.  Thus,  he  used  to  go  to  a 
oarber's,  and  he  calls  him  *' Monsieur  Tonsor." 
This  he  never  coald  have  done  had  he  not 
known  French  —  MMisieur  being  French  for 
Muter,  and  Tonsor  meaning  Barber  in  the  Latin 
luguage.  Again,  we  find  him  speaking  French 
with  re^ct  to  hats  in  the  noble  passage  where 
be  says:— 

"or  aU  parts  of  a  ParlsUn's  dress,  that  whldi 
be  Is  most  particular  about  Is  hto  hat.  I  am  con- 
fident that  any  man  might  with  safirty  liet  tbat, 
oat  of  every  btindred  hats  you  see  on  the  bemls 
of  the  pedeMrlaaa  In  Paris,  not  more  than  one  in 
tern  wlU  be  fimmd  to  be  bad.  A  Prenobmaa  seeau 
te  consider  bis  'ehapeaa'  as  part  of  himself.  He 
would  Just  as  seen  be  seen  with  an  onwaAed 
teee  aa  with  a  shabby  bal.  JB  to  to  Ma  vhtU  a 
bonnet  i*  to  a  iaOg  It  Is  trae  the  Parisian  ge** 
tiemen  de  not  talk  of  tbelr  new  bats  as  ladies  da 
about  their  new  bonnets;  bnt  they  are  not  on  tbat 
account  tbe  less  delighted  when  they  see  a  beau- 
tiful '  chapeau.'  A  Frenchman  would  sooner  receive 
a  blow  which  would  litjore  his  head,  than  eno 
wbleb  would  damage  bis  bat  He  will  pardon  an 
insult  offered  to  biniNelf,  but  he  will  nevOT  forglvo 
yeu  If  you  destroy  or  Injure  bis  bat." 

This  is  a  curious  fact;  and  tbe  story,  coming 
from  a  man  of  honoar  and  observation,  will 
be  nselnl  to  onr  young  coantrymen  abroad,  who 
can  easily  prove  the  correetneia  of  the  nanra- 
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tire  by  kieking  the  first  FreDchman  they  meet, 
and  sitting  on  the  hat  of  the  second.  They  will 
see,  then,  if  Monsieur'a  conduct  will  bear  out 
Jim's  assertion.  A  military  man  ( of  whom  there 
fi  woi^Id  be  a  good  subject  to  select 


for  (he  first  experiment.  Bat  the  point  which 
I  wish  to  mark  here  is  the  progress  he  has 
evidently  made  in  the  language;  on  two  occa- 
sions, and  in  the  same  sentence  he  playfully 
mes  the  forei^  word  "chapean,"  a  bat^aye, 
and  spells  it  ri^t  too,  which  coald  hardly  be 
expected  of  him  in  so  short  a  time. 

A  laughable  quid  pro  quo,  if  he  will  pardon 
me  the  term,  occurred  to  him  in  a  conversation 
with  one  of  the  men  of  distinction  to  whom  he 
had  letters  of  introduction  —  one  of  the  most 
rising  barristers  in  France.  I  shrewdly  suspect 
Monsievr  Charles  Ledra  to  be  the  man  of  dis- 
tinction in  qaestion. 

He  and  Jnn  fell  to  talking  naturally  about 
lords  and  judges.    "What's  the  opinion  of 

LonI  ?"  said  the  French  barrister.  On  which 

Grant  expressed  his  idea  that  his  lordship  was 
insane. 

"You  don't  mean  that!"  said  the  other,  fall- 
ing bac^  in  bis  seat,  and  looking  unutterably 
amazed.   "  Thrown  himself  into  the  Seine  I " 

"  O  no  1  I  only  said  that  some  people  thooght 
him  insane." 

"Ah I  in-^me,  not  tn  the  Seine.  I  mifitook 
vhat  yon  said   Ah !  I  see  now." 

Of  cowse,  nobody  knew  who  was  the  noble 
and  learned  lord  who  gave  rise  to  this  play 
upon  words. 

To  do  him  justice,  Jim  very  seldom  indolges 
in  them.  But  when  be  does,  the  dry  rogue! 
be  takes  care  to  fix  upon  a  good  one.  I  have 
laughed  at  the  above  heartily  for  the  last  twenty 
years,  ud  can  fancy  how  Ledrn  and  Grant  must 
have  etgoyed  it  as  they  sat  together  in  the  par- 
lour discussing  the  cKaracter  of  Lord  Br——. 
Bat  muml  the  word  was  very  nearly  out. 

Jim  had  an  interview  with  Jules  Janin,  which 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  very  satisfactory; 
for  though  Janin  writes  English  books,  he  does 
not  understand  a  word  of  the  language.  Nor 
was  our  James  much  more  skilled  in  the  par/ry 
Fransy,  as  they  say.  Janin  did  not  ask  him  to 
dinner,  nor  probably  did  Ledru;  for  about  (he 
hospitality  of  the  French  he  speaks  in  a  very 
sad  and  deswrnding  tone.  "Dinner-puties  are 
eonparativdy  rate  amonpt  the  aristocracy  of 
France.  V/am  they  invite  their  ftiends  they 
ask  dtem  to  a  soiree;  when  the  refreshments 
consist  of  tea  and  coffee,  with  a  little  wine  and 
cake."  Wine  is  much  cheaper  in  France,  adds 
Jim,  who  does  not  conceal  nis  disappointment, 
and  has  probably  been  asked  to  some  soiree, 
where,  after  going  to  the  expense  of  a  cab,  a 
fresh  shirt-collar,  and  a  pair  of  white  Berlin 
gloves,  be  has  been  fobbed  off  with  a  glass  6f 
sour  wine^d'water  and  a  biscuit  And  yet, 
in  8]>ite  of  diis  disappointmeDt,  I  think  there  is 
noduttg  I  wonld  more  like  (o  have  seen  than 
James  at  one  of  these  French  parties  of  the 
"aristocracy,"  pulling  a  queer  face  over  a  glass 
of  orgeat  (pronounced  orjaw)  while  the  mon- 
sieurs  were  thinking  him  a  great  literary  man. 

yfhta  he  calls  the  tabte~dMte$  ifor  bis  ex- 
preaums  are  invariaUy  happy)  seem  to  have 


him  a  good  deal.  None  hot  the  im- 
tpcracy,  he  savs,  ever  dream  of  "pnltiag  if " 
in  "Meurice's, '  from  which  choice  place  the 
honest  fellow  accordin^y,  kept  away.  "N«mb 
must  think  of  dining  there,'  he  says,  tttiy, 
"under  from  fifteen  to  tweat}'  franca;"  Mdfce 
does  not  think  the  average  price  of  a  bed  caa 
be  less  than  eight  or  ten  francs  per  nighL  Bil 
it  is  not  so,  dear  Jim;  and  out  of  respect  to  a 
worthy  landlord  whom  you  have  iqured,  jtm 
shoola  alter  this  passage  in  your  second  edinak 
You  might  have  gone  with  perfect  saCety  uti 
asked  the  question  of  the  waiter.  Snobs  m 
admitted  at  Mearice's  as  wdt  as  gentlMca. 
Why,  then,  should  James  Grant  he  deoied  ui- 
mittance  to  the  "most  famous  of  the  Pansim 
es(abli^unents  ?" 

About  the  two-franc  dinners  oC  iriuch  As 
French  aristocracy  partake,  oar  dear  Umi  it 
much  better  infbmed.  "ImetwUhBoinstanea," 
says  he,  in  which  the  charge  exceeded  tn 
francs  and  a  half,  including  a  piat,  or  half  i 
bottle  of  viH  ordinaire.  There  are,  indeed,  mm 
respectable  houses  where  the  charge  is  as  Wv 
as  a  franc  and  a  half.  The  most  common  (hir, 
however,  is  two  francs;  and  for  this  sura  (tvMl; 
pence  of  our  money),  with  an  additional  tkicf- 
halfpence  or  twopence  in  the  shape  ofa|n> 
tuity  to  the  waiter,  yoa  can  have  a  diiMf 
which  aevw  fails  to  sail  the  most  dan^palaii.'' 
He  then  describes  the  btU^f-fiure,  ana  ssjn. 
"Would  the  most. passionate  admirer  of agoM 
dinner  desire  moreV"  Jim  saya  a  greataaout 
of  business  is  done  in  these  houses,  and  wi 
to  take  his  dinner  in  a  "very  cele^ated  aae, 
up  three  pair  of  stairs  in  the  Palais  RovaL" 
Biess  bim  once  more,  1  say;  bless  him.  He 
is  a  dainty  dog,  fond  of  good  viclnals  and  4a* 
things.  Ihe  aristocracy  in  Paris  aeoa  le  ke 
shalAy  fellows;  he  never  saw  a  carpet  in  an 
house  except  an  English  one,  and  ihonghl  win 
pride  of  Kidderminster,  the  Inxuriew  rognel 

He  does  not  appear  to  have  seen  "Cbaieta' 
briand,"  but  says  he  is  a  member  oftheChm- 
ber  of  Deputies,  a  republican  in  principles,  as^ 
that  he  goes  weekly  to  weep  over  the  tosh  tf 
Armand  Carrel.  A  "priesr'  by  the  name  •! 
GiuQdle  is  also  mentioned  as  a  priest  of  itfA- 
lican  principles,  which  are,  moreover,  those 
of  Jim.  The  first  thing  he  remarks  abMl  60 
Chamber  of  Deputies  (for  the  foUow  goes  eYcry 
where)  ia  that  tbc  seais  are  ineompamUy  » 
perlor  to  those  in  osr  House  of  CovHBMm».  ikMi 
seats  bear  ample  proofs  that  the  peobiins  « 
honourable  members  are  not  i(Ue,  for  they  tn 
covered  with  all  sorts  of  hieroglyphics,  the  verb 
of  the  F^nch  legislators. 

As  Jim  conlemplated  these,  "achoolb^n- 
collections,"  he  affectiugly  say^  rushed  iateW 
mind,  and  his  thoughts  reverted,  with  a  r^iiu^ 
surpassing  that  with  which  light  travels,  tosp^i" 
full  thirty  years  ago,  when  he,  Jim, 
see  so  many  of  his  con^Mions  soundly  thcaiaM 
by  their  **  teacher  for  doing  prectseyr  umm 
work." 

How  different  die  scene  is  now  I  Then  Ji* 
was  a  boy,  getting  probably,  vriA  other  bo« 
at  Eton,  where  be  was  brong^t  up,  some  oo 
from  the  usher  across  his  own-oi^ui,  vl^ 
it  is  needless  to  name.  Now  he  to  a  mut  m* 
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Boared,  wise,  and  wealHiy.  He  has  impnred  i 
his  mind  hy  study  in  Long  Acre,  and  aftwwards 
abroad  by  foreign  travel.  He  has  taken  his  place 
with  the  learned  of  the  land.  Penple  look  op 
to  kirn  as  their  instructor  and  friend.  Only  (his 
minnte  conies  op  to  me  a  venerable  gentleman 
in  a  broad-brimmed  hat,  who  says,  "Reading 
Mr.  Grant's  new  work,  Fitz-Boodle?  An  able 
man,  sir,  (hongh  I  think  be  has  somewba(  fallen  off. 

Fallen  offi  O  jimini  (.as  the  poet  observes)! 
fallen  off?  No,  Jim  is  better  than  ever.  He 
grows  more  rich  the  more  be  publishes.  Hu 
ideis  are  not  like  those  of  some  feeble  wri(ers 
who  give  birth  to  an  idea  and  die.  No,  Jim 
is  always  ready,  always  abundant:  no  subject 
will  ever  find  htm  at  a  loss,  no  plummet  will 
ever  sound  the  depth  nfhistremendonsdulness. 
Why^  is  be  a  more  private  man  still?  >Vby  is  he 
not  in  the  Honse  of  Commons,  and  making  se- 
uttes  shont  with  his  eloquence?  I  am  sure  that 
he  would  speak  to  perfection.  1  am  sure  that 
worthy  people  in  the  country  would  rally  round 
him.  1  have  a  very  strong  nntitm  indasd  thai 
he  is  the  coming  man"  for  whom  we  are  on 
Ike  look  out.  Other  people  may  doubt  and  be 
pemlexed,  but,  depend  upon  it,*  ke  never  feels 
a  difficnl^.  Jim  has  acbieved  fortune  and  fame 
as,  perhaps,  no  man  ever  achieved  tt.  He  has 
published  five-and-twenty  volumes  of  such  a 
quality  as  perhaps  the  w'hole  world  cannot  else- 
where produce;  and  his  success  is  to  the  world 
and  himself  a  credit.  It  shews  that  a  good  wri'er 
need  not  despair  now-a-days.  Burns  died  a  brg- 
sar,  for  instance,  and  Jim' Grant  will  probably 
have  a  good  ronnd  sum  at  his  lamentea  demise. 
And  so  he  should  with  snt^fa  a  public  as  ours. 


I  So  alive  to  ienins,  m  wise  a  oritie  of  good 
M'ritiiig,  so  able  an  appredator  of  flue  wit,  Jim 
is  woriby  of  tbe  puhllc  and  the  public  of  him. 
May  they  long  Iwth  flonrisfa,  each  honouring 

the  other? 

Sometimes  popular  writers  find  themselves 
outstripi>ed  of  a  sudden  by  younger  rivals,  and 
deserted  in  their  old  age.  I  do  not  think  in 
Jim's  case  this  is  likely,  or  even  possible.  I 
do  not  think  the  world  eon  produce  a  greater 
than  Jim.  Honour  to  bim  and  bis  patron  1  He 
has  already  written  fivMnd-twen^  volumesa  let 
us  hope  aud  Dray  for  scores  more.  I  have  n- 
quested  Mr.  Titmarsh,  the  eminent  artist,  to  copy- 
his  picture  and  hang  it  up  in  the  heroic  picture- 
gallery,  by  the  side  of  o  o  <>  «  and  o 

One  word  more.  The  revelations  in  this  book 
concerning  Louis  Philippe  will  be  found  of  tbe 
highest  io(ercst.  I  think  Jim's  description  of 
the  king  heals  that  of  the  gentleman  M-ilh  the 
good  memory  completely.  "Louis,"  s^s Grant, 
"is  tall  and  portly  in  his  person.  Hit  face  par- 
taie»  of  the  wal  ak^,  imd  kit  eieeb  an 
rather  pu-ftv." 

Farewell,  and  Heaven  bless  biml  I  have  or- 
dered all  bis  books  at  tlie  dnb,  —  not  to  read 
them  at  once,  UMt  would  be  impossibly,  bat  to 
meditate  over  favourito  bits  and  con  over  old 
familiar  pases.  Familiarl  why  do  I  say  fami- 
liar? fresh  oeauiies  bubble  np  in  them  at  every 
monieut,  new  expressions,  and  vast  and  wonder- 
ful thoughts.  O  S.  F.  B. 

Here  9at  Mnud  WUx  grew  so  abMilnably 
senritona  that  we  were  obliged  t«  expiinge  the 
sentence.— O.  Y. 
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Lanr  C.  was  a  beavafbl  woman,  but  Lady  C 
vas  an  extravagant  woman.  She  was  still  single, 
thoogh  rather  passed  extreme  youth.  Like  most 
pretty  females,  she  had  looked  too  high,  had 
estimated  her  own  lovelines«  too  dearly,  and 
now  she  rcfosed  to  believe  that  she  was  not  as 
ehamiing  as  ever.  So  no  wonder  she  still  re- 
mained uiuBiarried. 

Lady  C.  bad  about  five  thousand  pounds  in 
(ne  world.  She  owed  abont  forty  ibousand 
pounds;  M,  with  all  her  wit  ud  beauty,  she 
got  into  tbe  Fleet,  and  was  likely  to  remain 
there. 

Now,  in  the  time  I  speak  of  every  lady  had 
her  head  dressed  by  a  barber;  and 'the  barber 
of  the  Fleet  was  the  handsomest  barber  iu  tV 
city  of  London.  Pat  Philan  was  a  great  ad- 
niirer  of  the  fair  sex:  and  where'sthe  wonder? 
Snre  Pat  was  an  Irishman.  It  was  one  very 
me  morning,  when  Philan  was  dressing  her 
captivating  bead,  that  her  ladyship  took  it  into- 
><fr  mind  to  talk  to  him,  and  Pat  was  well 
pleased,  for  Lady  C.*s  teelh  were  the  whitest, 
ud  her  smile  the  brightest  in  all  the  world. 

"So  you're  not  married,  Pat;  gays  she." 


"  Divil  an  indi  t  your  hoaonr's  ladyship,"  says 

he. 

"And  wouldn't  ye  Hke  tobemarriedl"  again 

asks  she. 

"  Would  a  duck  swim?" 

*'ls  there  any  one  you'd  prefer?" 

"  Maybe,  madam."  says  be,  "  you  niver  heard 
of  Kathleen  O'Reilly,  down  bevant  Doneraile? 
Her  father's  cousin  to  O'Donagnew,  who's  own 
steward  to  Mr.  Murphy,  tbe  ander-ageat  to  my 
Lord  Kingstown,  and—" 

"Hush!"  says  she;  "snre  I  don't  want  to 
know  who  she  is.  But,  would  she  have  you, 
if  you  asked  her?" 

"Ah,  thin,  I'd  only  wi^b  I'd  be  after tbrying 
that  san>c." 

"And  why  don't  you?" 

"  Sure  I'm  too  poor."  And  PhUan  lieaved 
a  prodigious  sigh. 

"  Would  you  like  to  be  rich?" 

"Does  a  dog  bark?" 

"If  I  make  yon  rit^,  wUI  you  do  as  I  tell 
ye?" 

"  Mille  murtbers  1  vour  honour,  don't  be  tan- 
talizing a  poor  boy.' 
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"Indeed  I'm  not,"  said  Lady  C.  "So  listen. 
How  would  you  like  to  marry  me?" 

"  Ah,  thin,  my  lady,  1  believe  (he  Ring  of 
Russia  himscll  would  be  proud  to  do  that  same, 
lave  alone  a  poor  divil  like  Pat  Philan." 

"Well,  Philan,  if  you'll  marry  me  to-morrow, 
I'll  give  yoa  one  thousand  pounds." 

Oh  I  whilabaloo !  whilabaloo !  snre  I'm  mad, 
or  enchanted  by  the  good  people,"  roared  Pal, 
dancing  round  the  room. 

"But  there  are  conditions,"  says  Lady  C. 
"After  the  first  day  of  our  nuptials  you  mast 
neversee  me  again,  nor  claim  me  fervour  wife." 

"I  don't  like  that."  says  Pat.  for  ne  had  been 
ogling  her  ladyship  most  desperately. 

"But,  remember  Kathleen  O'Reilly  With 
the  money  111  give  yon,  yoa  may  go,  and  marry 
her." 

'•IWs  thrae,"  says  he.  "But,  Han,  the  bi- 
gamy?'^ 

"I'll  never  appear  against  yon,"  says  her 
ladyship.  "Only  remember  you  most  take  an 
oatn  never  to  call  me  your  wilis  after  to-morrow, 
and  never  to  go  telling  all  the  stoiy." 

"Divil  a  word  I'll  ivir  say." 

*'  Well,  then,"  says  she ;  '*  there's  (en  pounds. 
Go  and  buv  a  licence,  and  leave  the  rest  to 
me : "  and  tlien  she  explained  to  him  vrhcre  he 
was  to  go,  and  when  he  was  to  come,  and  alt  that. 

The  next  day  Pat  was  tme  to  his  appointment, 
and  found  two  gentlemen  already  with  her  lady- 
ship. 

'■Have  yoa  got  the  licence?"  says  she. 

"Hereitis.  mvlady,''  sayshe,  and  he  gave  it  to 
her.  She  handed  it  to  one  of  the  gentlemen,  who 
viewed  it  attentively.  Then,  calling  in  her  two 
servants,  she  tnmea  to  (be  gentleman  who  was 
reading. 

"Perform  the  ceremony,"  says  she. 

And  sure  enough  in  ten  miiintes  Pat  Philan 
was  the  husband,  the  legal  husband,  of  the 
lovely  Lady  C. 

"That  will  do,"  says  she  to  her  new  husband, 
as  he  gave  heraheai^kiss;  "that'll  do.  Now, 
sir,  give  me  my  marriage  certificate."  The  old 
gentleman  did  so,  and  bowing  respectfully  lo 
ibe  five-pound  note  she  gave  him,  he  retired 
with  his  clerk;  for,  sure  enough,  I  (bigot  to 
tell  you  he  was  a  parson. 

"Go  and  bring  me  the  warden,"  says  my 
lady  to  one  of  her  servants. 

"Yes,  my  lady,"  says  Ae$  and  presently  the 
warden  appeared. 

"WHl  yon  be  good  enon^,"  says  Lady  C, 
in  a  voice  that  wooldeall  a  bird  offa  tree,  "will 
you  be  good  enough  to  send  and  fetch  me  a 
nackney  coach  ?  f  wish  lo  leave  this  prison 
immediately." 

"Your  ladyship  forgets,"  replied  he.  "that 
yon  most  pay  forty  ihousand  pounds  before  I 
can  let  yon  go." 


"I  am  a  married  woman.  Yon  can  detiia 
my  husband,  bat  not  me."  And  she  sniled  al 
Pbilan,  who  began  rather  to  dislike  the  appen- 
ance  of  things. 

"  Pardon  me,  my  lady,  it  is  well  knows  jm 
are  single." 

"I  tell  you  1  am  married." 

"Where's  yonr  husband?" 

"There,  sirl"  and  she  pmnted  to  the  aMw. 
ished  barber;  "there  he  stands.  Here  is  mj 
marriage  certificate,  which  yon  on  famt  at 
yonr  leisure.  My  servants  ynider  were  vii' 
nesses  of  the  ceremony.  Now  detain  me,  sb, 
one  instant  at  yoor  peril." 

The  warden  was  dainb-fonnded,and  Dowoader. 
Poor  Philan  would  have  spoken,  bat  neitbct 
party  would  let  him.  The  lawyer  below  vai 
consulted.  The  result  was  evident.  In  kalfu 
hoar  Lady  C.  was  free,  and  Pat  Philan.  her  \tpr 
timate  husband,  a  prisoner  for  debt  to  the  SMmt 
of  forty  thousand  pounds. 

Well,  sir,  for  some  time  Pat  thought  be  wm 
in  a  dream,  and  the  creditors  thoo^t  theywm 
still  worse.  The  following  day  they  mU  i 
meeting,  and  finding  how  ibey  had  been  trickei 
swore  they'd  detain  poor  Pat  for  ever.  Bat  u 
they  well  knew  that  he  had  nothing,  and  woiMit 
feef  much  shame  ia  going  through  thelnsolTCit 
Court,  they  made  the  best  of  a  bad  bai|»ii 
and  let  him  oat. 

Well,  yoa  must  know,  nhont  n  week  after 
this,  Paddy  Philan  was  sitting  hy  his  liule  tit. 
and  thinking  over  the  wouderfnl  things  be 
seen,  when  as  sure  as  death  the  postman  broi^ 
him  a  letter,  the  first  he  bad  ever  recetfti 
which  he  took  over  to  a  friend  of  his,  m 
Ryan,  a  fruit-seller,  because,  you  see,  be  to 
no  great  hand  at  reading  writing,  to  decifkr 
for  nim.   It  ran  thus: — 

"  Go  to  Doneraile,  and  marry  Katkleta 
O'Reilly.  The  instant  the  knot  is  tied  I  fulfil  w 
promise  of  making  you  romfortable  for  life. 
But,  as  yon  value  life  and  liberty,  never  breathe 
a  syllable  of  what  has  passed.  Remember  vn 
are  in  my  power  if  yoa  tell  the  story,  tbc 
money  whI  he  paid  to  >  on  directly  you'  fodoie 
mo  your  marriage-certincate.  I  send  yoi 
pounds  for  present  expenses.  "C." 

Oht  banpy  Paddy!  Didn't  he  get  drnok  (bit 
same  night,  and  didn't  he  start  next  day  for 
Cork,  and  didn't  he  marry  Kathleen,  and  (oick 
a  thousand  pounds?  By  the  powers  he  dii 
And,  what  is  more,  he  took  a  cottage,  wlMb 

Esrbaps  ^on  know,  not  a  hundred  milet  I*** 
raffin,  in  the  connty  of  Limeriek :  Md,  i'  bb, 
he  forgot  his  first  wife  clean  and  entirely,  aaJ 
never  told  any  one  bat  mvself.  under  a  pK'i*'^ 
of  secrecy,  the  story  of  bis  "Fleet  Marriap." 

So,  remember,  as  it's  a  aecret,  don't  led  H  I* 
any  one,  yen  see. 
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Havanah,  January,  {S4t. 
Dear  Mika.— Yoa  woniler  and  not  without 
reason,  at  all  my  odd  adveatares,  amusing  good 
rortnne,  and  strange  wanderin^s^  but  not  mora 
than  I  do  myaeit.  I  Hto  and  move  in  an  at- 
■Msphere  so  brillUnt  and  stimnlatiog,  (hat  [ 
am  i|Dite  lost  and  imconaeious  of  the  reality  of 
things.  My  senses  are  steeped  ia  «  sort  of 
eddy  of  intoxication,  till  drowning  seenu  in- 
evitable; but  before  I  am  quite  gone,  let  me 
make  one  effort  to  give  ^on  some  accouat  of 
my  late  travels,  and  that  in  as  sober  a  manner 
u  I  can.  Well,  then,  1  left  Charloston  on  the 
3i  iostaut,  and  commtlted  myself  with  trombl- 
int  apprehensions  to  the  queer  little  boat  they 
cstled  a  schooner,  destined  to  bring  us  bera. 
The  first  sight  of  it  drove  me  to  a  declaration 
that  I  never  would  pat  my  foot  aboard;  ttot 
bet  that  it  was  pretty  and  inviting  enough  in 
iisdf,  and,  for  a  pleasore-pariy  on  agreatlalie, 
I  sbeeld  have  been  delighted ;  but  to  venture 
oBt  upon  the  wild  ocean  that  I  dread  so  much 
in  a  vessel  no  bigger  than  a  fair-sized  sea-shell, 
1  shrank  from.  At  last  I  was  persuaded,  be- 
eaose  there  were  no  other  means.  We  got  off 
on  Sunday  momin; ;  the  sea  was  calm  enough, 
and  little  wind;  hot  ere  many  hours  had  elapsed, 
[  had  unetfaivocal  indications  that  there  was 
somethiug  wrong  within:  aud  1  sought  to  com- 
promise the  matter  by  lying  down  and  trying 
to  fancy  'myself  any  where  but  where  [  hap- 
pened to  be.  In  a  day  or  two  my  sight  became 
steady  enough  to  gaze  calmly  about  and  in  a 
reflective  mood,  hoping  to  find  distraction  in 
the  task.  1  had  not  to  look  far,  for  in  the 
smallest  circamfereoce  imaginable  I  found  my- 
Kir  cooped  up  in  a  friendly  neighbourhood 
with  boxes,  barrels,  pigs,  chicsens,  and  fellow- 
passengers,  all  mixed  io  strange  coufiisioa  to- 
Sriher.  How  very  republican  in  its  effects  is 
this  prostrating  mat  iejner!  how  eSbctually  it 
levels  all  ranks  and  distinctioos  down  to  a  flat 
eipi^ity  of  nckly  indifference  to  all  things 
inblanary!  but,  as  the  visitation  passed  away, 
things,  people,  and  poultry  fell  back  into  their 
respective  positions  and  places,  and  order  began 
to  snile  on  us  again.  Certainly  we  stood  in 
Wd  of  the  convenience  that  could  be  gained 
nom  the  most  judicious  arrangement  of  matters, 
■er  we  were  presied  into  the  scantiest  possible 
■|ni(s.  Then  was  a  cabin  on  deck  for  the  gen- 
tlemen, and  which  had  doable  its  complement ; 
there  was  a  dark,  doubtful-looking  place  some- 
j™ew  below  styled  •'the  ladies'  cabin;"  we 
had  io  addition  some  six  feet  of  deck-room  for 
pnt^loor  exercise  and  air:  the  rest  was  var- 
iously appropriated  to  cargo,  water-casks,  live- 
Xock,  &c. ;  we  had  twenty  aod  odd  passengers, 
^  not  room  for  half  the  number.  Just  ima- 
Suie  our  sitoatioul  what  a  condition  for  me  to 
come  to,  that  up  to  that  epoch  hid  been  rather 
■■iwioQsIy  aoBommodated,  and  who  had  certain 
h^  notions  of  living  totally  in  contrast  with 
<he  scene  anisnd  me.  To  ad^  to  our  annoyance 


the  wind  turned  perversely  a-head  the  third  day 
out;  but  there  was  something  novel  and  very 
comical  in  all  this,  and  I  was  amused.  The 
captain,  too,  was  a  perfect  fountain  of  good- 
humour,  ever  bubbling  and  overflowing,  and 
full  of  the  wittiest  sayiiigs  uid  the  liveliest  re- 
marks. It  was  impossible  Io  resist  his  plea- 
santry; though  pecuniarily  a  sufltsrer  by  the 
prolongation  of  onr  voyage,  yet  ho  bore  it  not 
only  without  a  munnor,  out  seemingly  enjoyed 
it.  He  was  a  round-faced,  broad-shouldered, 
droll-looking  fellow,  and  the  gay  tones  of  his 
voice  communicated  sprightliness  to  all  within 
its  exhilarating  influence.  I  thought  fan  never 
could  have  said  a  cross  word  in  his  life,  much 
less  have  done  a  passionate  thing ;  hut  one  day, 
with  a  view  to  amuse  us,  he  was  displaying 
such  curiosities  as  be  had  picked  up  in  his 
wanderings,  viiien  I  canght  up  a  pretty  stick 
that  had  been  brought  out  with  them.  I  thought 
I  detected  a  change  of  expression  in  his  jolly 
bee  as  1  examined  it,  and  at  first  he  evaded 
answering  inquiries  abont  it.  Being  pressed, 
he  said  it  was  associated  with  one  of  the  most 
tragic  events  of  his  life;  and,  taking  the  cane 
from  my  hand,  ho  drew  from  it  a  glittering 
blade,  and  observed  that  heha>i  been  compelled 
on  a  sad  occasion  to  rnu  it  through  an  unfot- 
tunate  roan,  killing  him  on  the  spot.  I  recoili^d 
from  the  murderous  iostrament  with  horror, 
and  though  I  received  the  fullest  explanations 
that  self-defence  demanded  the  sacrifice,  1  could 
not  disassociate  the  captain  from  so  frightful 
a  deed,  3Iany  foreigners  on  hearing  such  a 
recital  would  come  to  no  very  charitable  con- 
clusion on  the  state  of  society  where  events 
of  this  sort  could  happen;  but  whilst  I  am  in- 
fluenced by  as  sincere  a  feeling  of  sympathy 
as  any  one  for  a  wretobed  fellow-creature  thus 
rudely  cut  off,  yet  1  have  sense  enough  to  ad- 
mit that  such  a  catastrophe  may  occur  any 
where,  and  the  best-regulated  communities  of 
Europe  are  outraged  by  similar  deeds.  It  would 
be  unjust  to  form  a  harsh  and  condemnatory 
judgment  of  a  whole  people,  from  the  solitary 
crime  of  an  individual  who  acted  from  stern 
necessity. 

Our  voyage  should  not  have  exceeded  six 
days,  but  bead-winds  and  calms  prolonged  it 
beyond  all  precedent.  The  weather  was  fine, 
and  that's  all  [  can  praise.  Our  table  was 
plentifully  supplied,  but  of  nnfamiliar  things 
that  my  coy  appetite  retreated  from.  1  shonid 
have  enjoyed  a  good  roasted  chicken  occasion- 
ally, but  a  kind  of  remorse  seized  me  when  1 
reflected  that  but  a  couple  of  hours  previously 
the  poor  coa&ding  bird  nad  been  running  around 
me.  So  I  lived  chiefly  on  rice,  of  excellent 
quality  and  deli^btfully  cooked.  Our  passen- 
gers were  quiet  pleasant  people  enough.  There 
was  a  Hr.  Stu'irt,  an  English  gentleman,  on 
his  travels.  Where  don't  the  English  go  to? 
— from  the  line  to  the  poles!  They  are  scat- 
tered over  the  eartht  seeing  every  thing,  nsnally 


*  The  ftllDwhiff  letters,  altlwngh  uot  the  pntdaetieiu  ef  the  pen  •t  M>tlle.  ranny  Blmlor  eoatahi 
""VMMess  ia  s  inmslatod  farm  her  inpressieaa  and  the  ineidmtts  ef  ber  rliilt  t»  the  H^ranah. 
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railing  at  most  things,  and  they  go  back  to 
their  own  comfortable  coantrv  to  prouounoe  it 
the  best  in  the  world.  Mr.  S.  was  a  well-bred 
mao,  intelligent,  and  highly  educated,  and  of 
agreeable  re6ned  mannera.  There  were  several 
Americans  making  (heir  aaniul  pilgrimage  to 
Coba,  where  they  spend  their  winters  engaged 
in  commercial  pursaits,  and  retam  when  pesti- 
lence warns  them  away.  There  was  one  fellow- 
passenger  who  attracted  my  atteniion  by  his 
solitary  ways  and  silent  habits;  no  one  knew 
him,  and  be  avoided  aciniaintance  with  all. 
He  came  to  table,  ate,  spoke  not,  and  retired. 
He  spent  hoars  gazing  at  the  sea,  and  reading 
the  rest  of  the  day.  He  never  talked  with, 
and  even  never  looked  at,  any  one.  The  mys- 
terious man  in  black  made  mo  very  anxioas 
to  know  who  ho  conld  be.  I  conjectured,  as 
all  did  at  last,  a  thousand  things;  but  the  voyage 
finished  and  he  departed,  without  givins  token 
of  where  he  cane  from  or  whitner  he  was 
bound.  I  wonder  what  he  was-  We  had  one 
very  roogh  gale.  The  inky  black  cinads  and 
motterings  of  thunder  gave  us  ibreateniBg  in- 
dications of  what  was  to  follow.  No  sense  of 
security  will  ever  subdue  in  me  the  anxiovs 
ffars  that  will  flit  across  mv  mind  in  moments 
like  these.  To  go  to  bed  on  land  with  the 
wind  rumbling  down  your  chimney,  your  neigh 
hours  shutters  banging  abont,  luckless  tiles  fall- 
ing on  the  pavement  with  a  crash,  is  staHling 
enough;  hot  bow  much  more  fearful  is  a  stormv 
ni^ht  at  sea;  thick  and  ai^ry-looking  clouds 
flying  hastily  along,  u  if  willing  to  wreak  their 
malice  upon  yoar  eiposed  head  that  no  hos- 
pitable roof  intervenes  to  protect!— the  thunder 
growls,  lightning  glares  upon  you;  then  the 
alarming  preparations  aboard,  the  hauling  down 
of  sails,  the  tying  up  of  ropes,  and  everv  thing 
else  of  an  ambolatory  nature:  the  howling  of 
the  wind  like  an  evil  spirit;  then  the  cordage, 
the  uneasy  pitching  of  the  vessel,  and  the  dash- 
ing of  the  waters  yoo  can  no  longer  see,  -all 
these  make  the  getting  op  of  a  sea-tempest  at 
night  positively  fHghtful.  Hien  just  when  yon 
are  all  tremulous  expectation,  waiting  the  onset 
of  the  furious  elements,  a  brief  request  is  made 
you  to  go  to  bed;  in  other  words,  to  get  ont 
of  the  way.  With  what  reluctance  and  sinking 
of  the  heart  I  have  complied  wirh  a  demand 
useless  to  resist,  it  were  impossible  to  describe. 
And  what  horror,  too.  to  lie  rolling  in  the 
narrow,  uncomfortable  bed,  your  ears  dinned 
with  appalling  noises  resembhng  the  screechings 
of  hideous  fiends  making  darkness  mure  terrible, 
a  prey  to  the  liveliest  fears,  and  to  every  poiu 
stble  imagining!  On  this  niglit  I  sbnink  into 
the  low,  dark,  confined  cabin  assigned  to 
for  our  quarters;  a  sympathising  soul  offered 
us  his  dormitory,  and  it  wonid  certainly  have 
been  far  preferable,  for  our  situation  was  distant 
and  removed.  No  friendly  voice  to  cheer,  no 
hand  to  succour  was  nigh;  but,  to  my  astonish- 
ment, K  refused  this  kindly  offer  before  I 

coqM  repl^.    This  was  done  in  a  mere  brag- 

Sdocio  spirit;  she  saw  I  was  frightened,  and 
oagh  she  was  doubtless  more  so,  the  occasion 
was  too  tempting  for  her  not  to  assume  a  cou- 
rage- nowise  natural,  and  attempt  to  shame  me 
into  a  mortifying  inferiority  of  my  weakness, 


and  her  giant  strength  of  mind.  I  rewenrtislri  j 
and  entreated  in  vain,  she  only  grew  MoreMr-  1 
verse  and  laughed  at  my  childishness,  lie-  i 
solved  to  punish  her,  should  the  occisioa  uiie,  I 
and  followed  her  through  the  men's  c^iH,<iiW 
were  generally  retiring,  and  found  onr  dificah 
way  across  the  prostrate  bodies  of  several  nk* 
were  cumpelled  to  pick  the  softest  places  aloag 
the  maincibin  floor,  there  being  no  other  leoa 
for  them,  and  at  last  we  arrived  atenraalilaqr 
resting-place.  We  litoally  tomhled  into  tm 
berths,  out  sleep  or  rest  oi  any  kind  wisqait 
ont  of  the  question;  it  required  constant  mi 
painful  exertion  not  to  be  Utrown  violently  M 
of  the  bed.  We  were  in  the  stem  part  of  iW 
vessel,  and  (he  pitching  exceeded  desoiptioi, 
or  long  endurance.  In  five  mioates  1  lost  lil 
identity,  and  had  no  idea  whether  we  vcr 
above  or  below:  the  darkness  and  roariag  W 
the  sea  against  the  thin  planks  thai  abet  m  ■ 
from  its  niry  quite  deafened  me.   At  this  cafr 

junctnre,  as  I  expected,  K  'strvrndooswce 

reached  me.  1  could  not  hear  whMt  she  ssi^ 
bnt  guessed  its  import  1  gave  nmdf  cmh 
cem  about  it,  and  was  comforted  m  the  wte 
of  all  by  the  agony  of  fear  I  knew  she  mM 
be  in.  It  was  downright  Imnry  afler  so  Hck 
snfl'ering  through  her  vain  folly.  She  nnrnti 
to  go  back ;  I  said  nothing,  but  held  ftst  wiik 
the  utmost  dilBcoltv.  As  nsaal,  she  tosk  m  , 
flight;  of  course  i  Jid  net  wish  tobekftaloae, 

and  followed  her.   Away  went  K  in  km 

night-clodies.  I  had  not  nndreseed.  Up4tiin 
she  flew,  dashed  optui  the  door,  knocki^  l« 
some  unlucky  creature  happennig  to  beneirii. 
and  took  her  affrighted  course  over  the  nUiig 
bodies  of  the  aforesaid  passengers  who  ««n 
lying  directly  in  her  palk;  not  a  few  itm^ 
a  bit  of  timlier  had  Mien  on  them,  and  slaiM 
up  alarmed.  I  covered  up  her  ignominiov  » 
treat  with  all  the  dignity  the  time  allowed,  M 
the  captain  nobly  came  to  onr  rescue,  and  ^ 
same  good  creature  who  ofl^red  us  a  icAp 
before,  now  readily  got  up  and  reaigM4  b 
possession  of  his  deck-cabin.  This  time  K —  I 
accepted  it  with  thanks  boundless  as  her  Um,  \ 
and  cr^  in  without  farther  p*Hey.  I  vu 
willing  to  spare  her  die  next  day  ike  boBtlia- 
lion  of  any  recnrrence  to  previeos  evoHi 
Thank  Heaven,  our  voyage  diat  seemed  iesimei 
never  to  end  began  to  approach  its  close:  «< 
came  in  sight  of  the  coast,  and  made  a  soft  «f 
a  tarn  in  and  got  between  the  roaii»4»d 
an  island.  We  stopped  off  a  place  edM 
dian  Key.  What  is  locked  nn  (here  tbM  the 
key  is  meant  to  guard,  I  i<mt  know.  I  »* 
little  from  the  vessel, — a  shabby  honse  sr  w. 
some  green  grass  that  looked  very  inriris^ 
and  all  the  rest  appeared  perfect  wildeno*- 
The  captain  had  his  little  boat  lowered, 
set  to  work  to  go  ashore.  He  carried  ia  kii 
band  a  small  leather  bag  that  seeaed  ft>K 
**  full  of  nothing."  1  was  wondering  wkai  kf 
would  bring  back  in  it,  and  had  the  emoufy 
to  inquire,  when  he  told  me  with  ceasciMH 
dignity  that  it  was  the  United  Stalaa' mail  ca» 
mitted  to  his  charge,  and  Aat  I  was  on  keart 
a  mail-packet  I  now  discovered  for  the  fi"* 
time.  The  winds  have  Htde  care  for 
mmt  or  conraqMndeBls,  mA  il  has  beee 
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special  deligfat  a^anotly  to  set  both  at  de- 
fiaoce. 

It  is  very  good-natared,  iodced,  of  the  Ame- 
rican goveramcot  to  send  a  vessel  to  this  bleak 
and  desolate  part  of  the  world,  and  I  have 
great  doabt  ii  they  are  at  remunerated  io 
postage,  jndgiDK  by  the  cadaveroos  condition 
«r  that  leather-Mg.  The  captain  retnmod,  bring- 
iu  me  a  pretty  bouquet  of  wUd  flowers— very 
gallant,  iotte^d;  and  he  told  as  some  exciting 
stories  of  the  terrible  Indians,  who  are  at  war 
with  the  United  States.  It  appean  that  some 
warior,  who  has  inade  himself  formidable  by 
his  desperate  eonrace  and  matchless  conning, 
has  been  taken,  ana  it  was  hoped  this  would 
hasten  to  a  close  a  contest  that  has  endured 
for  several  years,  with  great  loss  to  the  whites, 
who  have  had  ihie  combined  horrors  of  a  dead- 
ly climate,  and  savage  ferocity  to  contend  with. 
ay  blood  curdled  in  my  veins  as  I  listened  to 
the  recital  of  the  revolting  alauzhter  of  the  sa* 
vages,  who  attack  some  defenceless  settlement, 
lay  it  waste  with  fire  and  tomahawk,  destroying 
indiscriminately  their  victims,  without  respect 
to  age  or  sex.  Their  vengeance  glutted,  they 
fly  back  to  their  recesses  in  swamps,  secure 
from  porsnit  or  punishment.  It  is  only  by  care- 
ful watching,  and  the  most  vigilant  ohserva- 
tioa,  that  small  parties  of  them  are  occasionally 
discovered,  and  then  assailed.  I  lately  heard 
aa  ^efesting  aeeemt  of  an  attempt  to  secure 
n  ferocious  baad,  who  had  secreted  themselves 
on  aa  ^^land  <^  an  inland  lake,  so  diickly 
Mrewn  over  with  a  deep  and  tangled  vegetation, 
duU  the  enterprise  was  deemed  almost  hopeless. 
The  Americans  set  off  in  several  boats,  and 
proceeded  with  caution  and  silence  to  the  de- 
signated spot.  The  plan  was  to  efiect  a  landing 
unobserved,  and  fall  vigorously  upon  tbo  enwny; 
but  some  too-eager  youngster  spoilt  all  by  his 
nahoesB.  Ohaervinc  an  Indian  tbrongh  the  tall 
cue,  he  6red  on  him;  that  gave  Ae  alarm, 
and  shots  were  returned.  The  soldiers  landed, 
and  s  miming  fight  began;  but  the  Indians, 
with  great  adroitness,  gotoff,  leaving  a  few  dead 
and  wonitded  as  the  only  spoil.  All  I  hear  of 
this  strange  race  fills  me  with  deep  interest;  in 
peace,  they  are  described  to  be  a  simple,  vir- 
tuous, and  dignified  people;  in  war,  vindictive, 
I  reloitless,  and  bloody :  but  they  seem  to  regard 
the  eontest  between  them  and  the  whiles  as  one 
of  exteminatioii,  and  that  alone  ean  bealle^ 
in  eiUennation  of  their  atrocious  butcheries. 
ThejjT  cannot  be  considered  oowsrdly  for  em- 
ploying all  the  arts  of  cunning  to  inveigle  them 
into  ambush ;  among  civilised  states  stratagem  is 
alnuMt  as  often  used,  though  it  may  be  of  a 
more  elevated  kind.  The  Indian  certainly  meets 
death  with  a  oomposure  that  neither  philosophy 
nor  religion  can  surpass.  A  tragic  incident, 
related  by  aa  eye-witoess,  verifies  this,  if  a 
thousand  other  prooti  were  wanting.  There  was 
a  meeting  of  the  chiefs  of  several  tribes  two  or 
three  years  ago  in  the  plains  of  the  west  to 
amnge  a  treaty  with  the  government  agents; 
whilst  sitting  in  council,  some  of  the  yonog 
warriors  amused  themselves  wrestliiiz,  when, 
in  a  moment  of  passion,  one  stabbed  the  other. 
The  unbaray  murderer  recovered  his  conscious- 
ness to  feu  he  had  committed  »  crime  punish- 


able with  death  by  the  laws  of  his  tribe.  He 
weot  into  the  tent  where  the  sages  were  sitting 
in  calm  deliberation.  "  Fathers,"  he  said,  --1 
have  forfeited  my  life."  lie  simply  recouuied 
the  sad  event,  and  added,  "  1  am  prepared  in- 
suntly  to  meet  my  fate."  He  then  stalked  out, 
walked  to  a  neighbouring  tree,  and,  placinghis 
back  against  it,  he  awaited  the  strohe.  Two 
^rey-headed  men  advanced,  and,  without  utters 
tng  a  word,  stabbed  him  to  tho  heart.  **  1  kept 
my  eyes  steadily  on  his  bee,"  said  my  infor- 
mant, "and  he  never  moved  a  muscle,  and  fell 
dead  without  a  ^roan."  This  may  be  savage 
callousness,  but  it  is  affecting  and  imposing  never- 
theless. As  we  sailed  aloog  the  coast  close  in, 
the  Indian  watch-fires  were  pointed  out  to  me, 
and  we  all  speculated  on  our  various  fates  should 
a  storm  arise,  and  wreck  ns  upon  this  danger- 
ous shore.  It  was  jocularly  supposed  tut  I 
would  be  spared  the  Borrors  of  the  stde,  if  I 
once  got  my  castanets  on  my  fingers  and  danc- 
ed  the  cschuca  to  the  red  skins.  That  would, 
iu  truth,  have  been  duicing  for  my  own  benefit ; 
and  I  promised,  in  such  an  emergency,  to  use 
my  best  infloence  to  procure  safety  for  all  my 
fellow-passengers,  if  1  was  compelled  to  eotw 
into  an  eHfraqement  on  the  spot. 

After  a  night  disfigured  with  unpleasant  dreamv, 
in  which  I  imagined  I  was  roasted  and  eaten 
unth  freat  relish  by  grioning  savages,  I  got  up 
sound  and  w^ole,  to  my  great  comfort,  and 
looked  out  upon  a  day  serenely  beautiful,  and 
whose  temperature,  for  a  January  day,  was  sofk 
and  very  warm,  making  heavy  clothes  uncom- 
fortable, and  protection  from  the  too-ardent  sun 
of  the  tropics  most  desirable.  We  were  insighr 
of  laud,  and  the  sea  was  so  transparently  cleae 
that  my  eye  could  pierce  its  blue  depths  to  the 
bottom  several  fathoms  deep.  1  was  in  great 
spirits,  and  I  chatted  and  read  alternately.  I  got 
hold  of  an  &iglish  book  en  the  stage,  by  Alfred 
Boon,  Esq.,  a  very  clever  and  amusing  work, 
rather  slight  in  material,  bnt  well  and  spright- 
lily  executed.  Many  characters  portrayed  are 
interesting,  and  the  vicissitudes  of  management 
are  fully  shadowed  forth.'  Even  Mr.  Bonn's 
prominent  traits,  fitting  him  so  well  for  the 
task,  great  intelligence,  ener^,  and  tact,  effect 
little  more  than  to  involve  him  in  loss  and  dif- 
ficulty, when  others  would  be  entirely  dismayed ; 
bnt  he  manages,  I  don't  huow  how,  to  get  out 
s«fe  again.  It  was  expected  on  board  to-day 
that  we  should  reach  Havanah  to  morrow.  What 
glorious  news!  How  delisted  I  shall  be  to 
skip  over  solid  ground  again!  Blow  steady,  ye 
winds;— roll  smoothly,  ye  treuherons  wavesl 
Under  these  favourable  circumstances  we  went 
into  diimer,  and  the  last  chicken  was  eaten  with 
the  greater  relish  that  it  was  the  last;  we  were 
all  unusually  ga^,  and  I  thooghl  1  saw  some 
relaxation  of  the  immovable  features  of  the  silent 
man  in  black,  but  of  that  I  will  not  be  sure.  I 
was  just  putting  a  spoonful  of  rice  to  mv  ex> 
pecting  mouth,  when  I  experienced  what  lean- 
not  exactiv  describe,  but  I  felt  sensibly  tbe 
vessel  had  touched  ground  or  a  rock.  I  dropped 
my  spoon,  and  looked  at  thecaptain,  who  turned 
red,  and  got  <piietly,  but  instantly  op,  and  stole 
out  on  deck.  Bump,  bump  went  the  schooner, 
till  all  became  awwe  of  the  accident;  and  cerw 
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tainly  I  never  beheld  a  more  soddea  and  com- 
plele  change  of  exprossion  I'rom  gay  lo  grave, 
from  lively  to  any  tiling  but  serene.  Surae  of 
the  men  were  so  alarmed  tliat  I  ^rewmore  so. 
1  had  been  told  Ihit  ibis  navigaiion  was  most 
dangerous,  that  the  m»st  was  lined  with  wrecks 
the  w^iolo  year  round,  and  that  the  route  we 
were  taking  was  perilaiis  in  the  extreme, — none 
but  cioe  very  familiar  with  its  rocks  should 
venture  it.  All  the  horrors  of  shipwreck  rose 
uu  before  my  startled  imagination,  and  the  mis- 
chances of  yesterday  frowned  closely  upon  us 
to-day;  for  if  we  escaped  from  drowning,  we 
might  fall  into  the  mnruerous  hands  of  the  In- 
dians. So  when  I  reflected,  terror  begaa  to 
seize  me;  bat,  thank  Heaven!  we  escaped  IVom 
the  threatened  calamity}  for  the  captain  altering 
onr  course,  the  vessel  got  in  deeper  water,  and 
we  went  sm-iothly  enough  a^ain,  but  the  in- 
cident (pliie  damned  all  our  spirits.  Next  mor- 
ning I  was  calleii  up  in  great  haste  by  K— — , 
who  was  ready  lo  jump  overboard  with  delight 
to  see  a  small  town  we  were  approaching  called 
Key  West.  I  followed  her,  and  certainly  the 
sight  was  cheerins  and  beautiful.  A  number  of 
small  white  buildings  lay  scattered  about  in 
pretty  groups — that  was  nothing  unasiul!  but 
then  the  magniRcent  back  Rroand,— the  splendid 
Oriental  trees  that  greeted  my  enchanted  sight 
for  the  first  lime  in  my  life  I  There  they  stood,  the 
classic  palm,  the  fruit-laden  cocoi^  in  their  na- 
tive sou:  glistening  in  the  bright  rays  of  their 
own  tropical  snn,  gaily  waving  their  graceful 
heads  in  the  morning  air.  1  rubbed  my  eyes 
and  gazed  again,  to  he  sure  it  was  not  a  mere 
scene  at  the  Opera  House.  I  was  regarding,  for 
there  only  bad  I  ever  seen  any  tning  at  all 
like  this,  and  all  my  Eastern  knowledge  and 
associations  spring  from  thence,— bat  no,  this 
was  no  trick  of  the  srene-shifter— no  sta^  dis- 
play of  painted  pasteboard  and  connterfett  can- 
vass,— it  was  Nature  herself— bright,  beautiful, 
genuine  Nature.  Oh!  what  a  lovely  panorama 
snread  itself  before  me!  How  my  eyes  strained 
tnemselves  to  take  in  every  object,  and  how 
my  soul  dilated  and  filled  with  joy,  till  tears 
of  delight  gave  relief  to  my  enchained  feelings  I 
This  moment  I  shall  never  fo^t;  it  was  one 
of  those  fairy  sights  that  the  eyo  so  seldom  rests 
on  in  this  world,  and  it  alono  repaid  mo  for 
all  1  had  lost  and  left  behind  mo.  What  en- 
hanced, perhaps,  the  effect  of  this  scone,  was 
the  contrast  so  fresh  in  my  mind  of  the  sharp 
cold  and  snows  of  the  north.  Our  handy  little 
vessel  drew  up  along  shore,  and  while  they 
were  rolling  out  some  of  those  biz,  round  bar- 
rels that  had  robbed  us  of  so  much  room,  K — 
and  I  slipped  off  for  a  walk.  We  strolled  about 
quite  at  onr  ease,  exchanging  Che  liveliest  re- 
marks, and  staring  at  the  cocoas,  till  one  falling 
had  nearly  broken  my  luckless  head.  Enthu- 
siastic as  1  was,  I  kept  much  greater  distance; 
and  how  pleasant  it  was  to  walk  on  earth  again, 
to  behold  its  brilliant  vegetation,  and  breathe 
its  fragrant  odours.  Unaccustomed  to  exercise, 
I  relumed  quite  tired;  imagine  my  surprise 
when,  a  few  minute  afterwards,  I  was  politely 
informed  that  (be  inhabitants  were  fully  aware 
of  my  arrival,  and  thu  several  of  the  richest 
planters  had  dabbed  together,  and  weie  ready  with 


any  sum  I  might  choose  to  demand,  tf  Ivodd 
only  give  them  a  dance,— thai  suitable  arraage- 
ments  could  be  made  in  a  few  mioa^  ib  a 
iai^  room.— and  that  the  vessel  wonld  be  de> 
layed  awhile  for  (hat  putpose.  1  was  Mt  men 
astonished  than  flattered,  for  little  did  1  dicaM 
oi  ever  having  been  heird  of  in  that  distant 
and  secluded  spot.  Expressing  my  kind  ackaow-* 
lodgments,  I  declined:  when  thinking,  perhapi, 
1  doubted  their  alacrity  to  pay  the  preposttwu 
sum  of  one  thousand  dollars,  which  was  oisre^ 
to  me,  they  proposed  secnrity,  bat,  to  thetr  great 
chagrin  and  disappointment,  I  persisted  ia  mj 
refusal,  whidi  I  almost  regretted,  as  their  cir- 
iosiiy  was  really  excited. 

We  set  Mil  ior  theHavanab,  and  passed  sev- 
eral vesseb  as  we  left  the  qnay  that  had  latt- 
ly  been  cast  on  this  tnacheroos  coast,  and  were 
now  refitting.  We  bad  a  fine  fair  breete,  mi 
uur  little  bark  made  good  use  of  it.  Webeaa4c4 
along  joyoosly.  1  was  struck,  at  night,  with  iW 
crystal  brightness  of  the  skies,  characteristic  •( 
those  soothem  climes;  the  heavens  were stoddrd 
with  myriads  of  lustrons  orbs  I  had  never  sen  , 
before.  1  had  made  friends  with  a  sparkling  tris 
as  we  came  alou  the  sea,  and  I  now  gaw' 
on  them  with  a  lamiliarity  fonnded  ««  a  tne 
weeks'  acquaintance;  how  they  twinkled  aaJ 
flashed  when  I  looked  at  thena,  and  1  was 
to  think  [  should  see  them  again.  I  proBuse4 
to  make  them  the  confidants  of  alt  ay  secnt 
impressions  of  what  I  was  goins  to  see  ia  tkn 
new  land  over  which  they  were  shining,  mi 
often  afterwards  I  commnned  with  Ihem  ia 
ments  when  earth  and  its  objects  ware  far  hm 
my  thoughts.      «      «  a 

A  more  sunny,  smiliiig  day  Aan  the  14th  af 
January,  1841,  never  lit  up  this  htesaed  waiU. 
I  had  risen  early,  fall  of  longing  and  ezpoais- 
tion.  We  were  in  lie^l  of  land  at  seven  a.  lu 
and  we  neared  it  rapidly.  At  nine  I  could  easi- 
ly distinguish  objects,  and  the  firat  oae  IceeU 
clearly  discero  interested  me  greatly;  it  was  ■ 
noble  fortress  commanding  the  entrance  to  tbe 
harbonr,  and  called  the  Horo  Castle.   It  bad  t 
yellow,  mellow  tint,  that  belongs  to  this  deb- 
cions  clime,  and  its  rocky  foundations  had  a 
look  so  firm  and  stroi^,  as  ttongh  they  langhei 
to  scorn  the  impotent  waves  dashing  agaiasi  its  < 
base'  There  were  several  pictnresqnely  dresMd 
people  sitting  at  various  parts  fishing  as  we  svMt 
by,  which  gave  it  an  aodtiional  pleasing  elecL  ' 
and  our  vessel  turned  sharply  round  it.  , 
with  such  dexterous  quickness  as  though  it  te-  . 
membered  its  well-known  course,  and  wlul  a  | 
sight  broke  upon  me  with  all  the  snddeoam  < 
of  magic!  How  magnificent  and  how  indescri^ 
able!  I  stood  transfixed  in  wonder  and itel^ 
Befora  me  lay  the  harbour,  beastifal  ia  shape, 
and  its  fine  quays  thickly  lined  with  haadiMs 
of  vessels  of  all  nations.  Beyond  it  rose  a  grec* 
hill,  adorned  with  many  pleasing  objects:  o*  , 
the  right  stood  the  city,  and  several  noble  bain-  j 
iugs  instantly  wera  presented  to  my  ejre;  t* 
the  left  ran  a  line  of  fortresses  along  a  cmw 
elevation,  covered  with  a  verdant  strard.  urMi 
masses  of  idle  people  were  standing  oontemput* 
ing  onr  arrival,  the  vessels  teeming  with nogro»i 
oddly  attired,  who  wereat  worit  relUag  cargouu  , 
and  oat,  and  aocompaaying  Iheir  laaonr  * 
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lively  chaiint»  borh  mnsical  and  strange.  1  stood 
entranced,  utterly  absorbed,  taming  my  head 
only  from  one  point  to  another  nf  this  novel 
and  stirring  piciare,  so  full  of  objects,  coIoDrs, 
and  beaaly,  and  glowing  in  a  resplendent  san- 
shtne.   Who  that  ever  entered  the  harbour  of 
Havanah  on  a  fine  day,  for  the  first  time,  can 
forget  either  that  glorious  sight  or  the  emotions 
it  awakened  ¥   My  impressions,  1  feel,  are  in- 
delible.  As  the  vessel  came  to,  we  were  sar- 
rottoded  instantly  w  ith  small  boats  of  all  siaes, 
with  awnings  over  their  sterns,  a  neccssat^  pro- 
leclion  against  the  rays  of  the  sun,  full  ot  eom- 
mixxionairrn  active  in  their  oflers  of  service.  I 
had  been  recommended  to  a  well-known  hotel, 
called  West's,  and  that  person,  a  tall,  stout 
man,  with  a  sharp,  knowing  look,  now  advanced, 
saving  he  had  reserved  aoartments,  and 
requested  oor  passports  that  he  might  get  a 
-'p«rmit  to  land."   Soldiers  came  on  board  to 
prevent  any  one  leaving  without  this  required 
certiflcate,  which  I  have  heard  occasioua  great 
delay  and  much  expense.  In  half-an-hour,  bow- 
ever,  we  got  on  shore  near  the  Custom  House. 
I  looked  in  as  I  passed  and  was  vastly  amused 
with  the  noisy  scene  of  confasion  it  presented ; 
&lled  chiefly  with  negroes  most  grotesquely  cos- 
tumed, and  capering  about  among  the  boxes  and 
bales,  like  m  many  fiiH*grown  hahooni;  but 
the  rfin,  the  uproar,  singiog  uid  yelling,  beg- 
gared description,  and  made  retreat  soon  ne- 
cessary. 1  was  eoodocted  to  a  volante  provided 
for  oar  transit  to  the  hotel;  and  was  ever  seen 
Mich  a  vehicle  before?  the  oddest,  drollest  thing 
imaginable !   What  a  sensation  it  would  make 
in  the  Champs  Elys^es.  I  will  send  yoo  a  pic- 
ture of  one,  Mina,  for  yon  can  never  realise  it 
by  any  description  of  mine.  It  is  something  like 
a  London  gentleman's  cabriolet,  hot  hanging 
\-ery  low;  and  then  such  wheels,  more  than  six 
(eet  in  height,  and  the  shaf  ts  in  proportion.  The 
horse,  or  male  more  freqaently,  is  harnessed 
almost  at  the  end  of  them,  so  that  the  poor 
animal  tnms  round  a  comer  withoot  your  dream- 
In*  he  is  aitachrd  to  any  thing,  but  directly 
rome<i  in  sight  the  ponderons  volante.  They 
contain  two  placed  and  are  driven  by  a  black, 
dressed  as  a  pontiUon,  with  black  gaiters,  to 
match  his  face  I  suppose,  instead  of  boots,  called 
a  ealanern.  -  yfe  got  in,  and  started  under  the 
anspfces  of  Mr.  West,  and  al^er  several  turn- 
ings through  narrow  streets,  but  clean  and  pretty, 
we  arrived  at  onr  destination.  We  entered  a 
porte-eochh-e,  reminding  me  of  the  Parisian 
ctitraaces,  and,  ascending  a  fine  broad  stair-case, 
were  ushered  into  the  "apartment."    This  was 
the  first  shock   1  experienced,  and  it  was  a 
strong  one,  I  assure  }  on :  quite  a  galvanic  bat- 
tery.  The  saloon,  so  called,  was  low  and  nn* 
papered:  there  was  a  tile  floor,  scantily  furnished 
with  flimsy  materials;  with  one  window,  and 
that  decorated  with  iron  bars,  giving  a  very 
cage-like  aspect  to  the  place;  and,  more  than 
all,  it  was  quite  dark,  by  reason  ofthe  shadow 
of  a  tall  house  erected  opposite.  Tlie  bed-room 
t  reached  by  crossing  a  sort  of  viaduct,  and 
found  it  small  and  uncomfortable;  after  the 
spaetons  and  elegant  hotels  in  the  United  States, 
I  found  snch  lowings  doubly  offensive.   1  in* 
timated  prelQr  plainly,  and  I  thought  with  reason. 


that  I  would  prefer  something  better  than  that; 
but  my  host,  though  anxiotis  to  oblige,  had  no> 
Utiog  else.    1  found  his  bouse,  though  large 
and  fine  in  some  respects,  not  adapted  for  an 
hotel.   On  the  first  floor  we  were  lodged,  but 
d  fentre$al.   There  was  a  showy  saloon,  in- 
tended for  the  common  rendez-vous  of  all  the 
"boarders;"  but  there  were  no  such  things  as 
sitting-rooms  and  bed-rooms  adjoining:  tbero 
were  many  of  the  latter,  but  all  detached  and 
uncoDoectfd.    I  found  there  was  no  other  ar- 
rangement that  would  afTord  nie  the  necessary 
privacy  I  required,  and,  therefore,  with  all  the 
resignation  I  could  summon,  gave  myself  uptu 
my  dismal  abode,  hoping  sooner  or  later,  for 
relief.  As  a  matter  oflavour,  we  had  our  meals 
served  in  our  saloon,  for  the  custom  is  lo  meet 
at  tabte  ikdte,  which  I  declined,  of  course,  fur 
being  regarded  aa  sort  of  a  lion  or  lioness,  I 
did  not  care  to  be  watched  while  feeding.  I 
learned  this  occasioned  a  good  deal  of  disap- 
pointment, 85  several  carious  persons,  not  living 
m  the  hotel,  had  secured  places  at  the  table  to 
get  a  look  at  the  "new  arrival."  Let  these 
gastronomic  enthusiasts  come  to  the  theatre, 
and  welcome.  We  despatched  Charles,  oar  zeal- 
ous factotum,  whose  ruddy  English  face  glowed 
again  'nealh  this  tropical  sun,  to  the  Custom 
House  for  our  baggage.  My  coatufliMde  tMdire 
were  passed,  and  but  few  duties  imposed.  Great 
civility  Mid  attention  were  shewn;  but  poor 
Charles  compromised  himself  for  the  first  time. 
Distracted  as  he  was  with  the  quantity  and  va- 
riety of  our  luggage,  be  was  forced  to  put  down 
a  small  straw  basket  he  carried  in  )iis  hand, 
containing  several  valuables.  He  selected  a  quiet 
out-of-the-way  corner,  and  then  returned  to  bis 
active  duties  of  opening  and  shutting  boxes  and 
bags,  dEc.  This  accomplished,  he  went  for  his 
secreted  basket;  but,  lol  it  was  gone— nowhere 
to  be  found,  and  no  one  had  aeen  or  touched 
it.   His  suspicions  fell,  of  course,  on  the  ae- 
groes  attached  to  the  establishment,  for  their 
active  propensities  at  self-approprialion  are  un- 
deniable and  proverbial.   Inquiry  was  useless, 
for  among  forty  of  them  it  was  impossible  to 
discover  the  rogne.   It  could  have  been  none 
but  one  of  these  "officials,"  since  all  others 
are  excluded  from  the  sacred  precincts  beyond 
the  Custom  House  gate.   Charles  came  home 
with  a  rueful  face  to  announce  his  misfortune, 
which  threw  poor  K  into  tears,  for  it  hap- 
pened, anfortunately,  that  a  miniature  of  her 
deceased  mother,  the  only  one  painted,  was  in 
the  ill-fated  basket,  and  she  wept  bitterly  over 
this  unexpected  loss.    My  keys  and  some  trin- 
kets of  value  were  also  put  there  in  the  haste 
of  the  morning;  but  t  forgot  my  loss  in  the 
more  distressing  one  of  K  's.  An  advertise- 
ment and  hand-bill  were  published  offering  a 
considerable  reward  for  the  restoration  of  the 
miniature,  but  no  tidings  were  ever  beard  of  it. 
This  waa  as  yet  the  heaviest  loss,  and  gave  me 
a  bad  impression  of  negro  habits.  Had  Charles 
been  left  to  his  own  administration  of  justice, 
indignant  as  he  was,  be  would  very  likely  have 
wreaked  bis  vengeance  on  the  whole  gang  of 
woolly-headed  rogues.   To  relieve  his  spirits 
and  exercise  his  sharpened  zeal,  1  gave  him  a 
secret  and  important  commission  to  perform. 
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My  then  quarters  were  insapporUbly  gloomy, 
those  hideoBS  iron  bars  gave  me  the  sensation 
of  being  in  a  dungeoo,  and  as  escape  was  not 
impossible,  happily,  in  my  case,  1  determined 
to  make  inquiry  about  another  hotel  which  ) 
bad  heard  of  called  by  the  hospitable  title  of 
the  Mansion  Uoase."  As  I  did  not  wish  Mr. 
West  should  know  of  my  uneasiness,  siuce  his 
endeavonrs  were  constant  to  make  me  comfort- 
able,  it  was  necessary  to  employ  a  coofideniial 
person.  Charles  was,  therefore,  my  emissary, 
and  be  coaid  take  no  one  with  him  to  Gnd  the 
place,  as  it  was  a  strictly  secret  affair.  Off  he 
started,  not  knowing  a  word  of  the  langnaee, 
nor  a  street,  nor  a  person  to  help  him  in  his 
discovery.  By  way  of  beginning,  he  got,  when 
a  little  disunee  of^  into  a  votantey  and  his  ad- 
ventnres  began.  They  were  comical  enough. 
He  got  out  here  and  there,  inquired  in  this  shop 
and  in  that,  and  finding  his  English  of  little 
service,  tried  pantomime.  At  last  he  and  his 
r.ata$ero  fell  out,  and  insisting  with  English 
doggedneu  on  going  his  way,  he  got  oat,  tell- 
ing the  blacky  "to  follow  him;"  bat  as  the 
latter  conM  not  comprehend  him,  he  stood  still, 
and  Charles,  after  a  smart  walk,  soon  foand 
himself  worse  off  than  ever,  for  be  was  minus 
the  potante.  Staring  upwards,  as  people  will 
do  when  tbey  don't  know  wtuch  way  to  go, 
he  saw  looking  him  right  in  the  face,  the  long* 
ed-for  and  oft-repeated  wiirds  "  Mansion  House." 
He  made  examination  of  the  premises  in  ques- 
tion, and  got  safely  home:  his  report  was  very 
favonrable,  and  1  shall  remove  with  eveiy  pos- 
sible expedition.  Adieu. 

Havanahf  January  i84L 
Ht  dear  nsNMBTTA,  — I  know  the  deep  and 
abiding  interest  you  take  in  me,  and  1  believe, 
nolwitnstanding  oar  late  misunderstanding,  yon 
have  deiived  the  heartiest  pleasure  on  hearing 
of  the  good  fortune  which  has  attended  me, 
and  1  hope  yon  will  not  become  indifferent  to 
what  will  befall  me  hereafter.  My  travellings 
would  lose  half  their  attraction  if  you  were  no 
longer  entertained  by  diem.  Here  am  I.  your 
naughty  Fanny,  in  Havanah.  I  descended  upon 
it  suddenly,  without  any  prejuration,  trusting, 
like  Napoleon  on  his  return  from  Elba,  to  the 
prestige  of  previons  successes,  and  connting, 
also,  on  the  natural  cariosity  exciled,  and  the 
reputed  taste  of  this  people  for  the  arts.  With- 
out making  any  contract,  or  receiving  any  pro- 
positions, I  threw  myself  nnannoonced  into  the 
midst  of  the  astonished  natives,  and  left  them 
to  speculate  on  my  hardihood  and  Aiture  inven- 
tions. I  sent  no  notice  of  my  avrival  to  the 
sole  manager  ot  the  theatres,  Don  Francesco 
Marti,  nor  meant  to  have  delivered  a  single 
letter,  hut  policy  forced  me  to  do  so  at  an  early 
moment  You  shall  hear  bow.  The  day  after 
my  landing,  and  whilst  anxious  to  know  the 
resnlt  of  my  irregular  proceeding,  a  message 
was  brought  in  to  the  effect  that  Don  Marti, 
the  autocrat  of  all  the  theatres,  would  like  to 
see  me.  "Faites  I'entrer,"  I  said,  and  imm». 
diately  there  came  in  the  oddest-looking  crea- 
ture imaginable.  Neither  tall  nor  thin  exactly; 
loose  white  trotuers  daogKng  on  his  Ic^,  with 
an  ill-shapen  black  coat  oiiown  over  hia  shoul- 
ders ;  white  cravat,  and  a  great  pin  stack  in 


his  shirt;  his  hair  was  teased  over  on  eae  lUe,  > 
and  a  wtmua's  side.conb  secorad  it  j  the  bee 
was  colourless  and  wrinkled,  and  ej^prcsicd  , 
great  canning.  This  apparition,  on  seetag  mt, 
dunisilv  raised  its  anas  and  cried  ont  ia  > 
cracked  voice,  "Voila  la  famoaa!"  and  starc4 
at  me  in  right  good  earnest.  He  Uien  aanen»e«4 
himself  and  his  basiness.  Be  wooM  like  is 
make  an  engagement  with  me,  bat  there  were 
fifty  difBcolties,  almost  insurmountable  in  the 
way.  1  knew  nothing  of  my  nun,  and  im 
therefore  guarded.  He  talked  a  droU  mixtvs 
of  French  and  Spanish,  which  Made  aw  laagh  ia 
spite  of  myself.  He  «aid  he  weald  like  ta  e» 
gage  me  for  Ave  or  six  nights,  bat  than  thi 
difficulty  to  get  those  nights.  He  had  his  Ssa- 
nish  company  performing  at  one  theatre,  M 
Italian  company  at  another,  aad  he  could  wtt 
think  of  disturbing  their  /iMcim,  as  he  ttjiti 
their  representations.  After  a  great  deal  of  ai- 
culatton  and  writing  down  atioat  nights  he  caai 
to  the  point,  and  wanted  to  know  my  tttm  , 
I  discovered  immediatdy  ia  Don  Hartu  ovcr- 
acuteoess  aod  great  eloaeMss;  he  had  triad  to 
frighten  B»  with  the  noceitiinty  of  ny  s^mr 
ing  at  all,  and  was  heat  oa  gettiag  me  ekeaf : 
so  I  thought  I  would  astoaiah  bim  at  once;  m 
with  great  demureness  1  stated  that  1  wmU 
accept  1000  dollars  per  night,  a  benefit  for  mj-  , 
self,  a  half  heo^(  for  my  mailre  it  h$IUU 
and  some  allowance  for  expenses  of  the  three 
artistes  I  brought  with  me.  Don  Narti,  vfcm 
bearing  this,  looked  at  me  to  see  if  1  wat  is 
eameitt,  then  drew  a  long  breath,  put  n  kb 
hat  that  he  fitted  tightly,  and  withoat  sayiaK  a 
word,  took  hu  departore.  1  lao^ed  Msitil; 
at  his  flight,  and  set  to  work  to  unpack,  a•^ 
withstanding  the  doubtful  stale  of  things.  I  asj 
as  well  tell  ^ou  what  1  have  since  heard  «l 
this  nondeecripf,  who  exercises  nndispnleJ  smf 
over  bis  managerial  domiiuons  ca  Hanask 
He  is  of  Spain,  and  a  Catalan,  a  large  cliii 
here,  remarkable  for  their  onscfnpaloas  cimaii; 
Don  Hu(i  began  his  eventfol  career  ia  An 
country  ia  the  plain  calllag  ofafishemaa;  as' 
thoagh  be  hai  since  become  a  fisher  of  poau 
doanas  and  danseusesy  be  still  sticks  to  bis  oU 
trade.  There  is  a  atoiy  of  his  having  betnyH 
to  the  govemaient  a  lerocioaa  pirate,  who  wit 
the  terror  of  this  coast,  and  of  his  geitiBS  > 
large  aum  for  it.  The  calumniators  of  tll«cB(c^ 
prising  Don  say  that  he  was  the  friend  of  ttt 

E irate,  and  anassistaatinhis  anprincipled  vdA^ 
at  there  is  no  sort  of  proof  of  this.  Tbekmi- 
ness  flourished  noder  his  vigilance  and  iadiulry; 
his  one  boat  soon  grew  to  a  small  fleet:  w 
he  then  set  to  work  to  bnild  a  fish-maikrt,  » 
neat  bat  onpretending  affair,  that  yields  hia  ■ 
large  revenue.  Just  at  this  time  the  ikei 
cajptain-general,  Tacon,  offered  to  anv  celiac 
who  wonld  undertake  buildiag  another  tbesm 
of  grander  dimeasioas  than  the  existiBg  oie. 
materials  for  that  purpose,  aad  o&er  ■■P^'^ 
facilities.  No  one  coming  forward,  our  hero  m 
the  fish^market,  all  scaly  as  he  was,  pre«eaiM 
himself,  not  from  any  refined  sympathy  fH  >M 
arts,  but  never  loth  to  drive  a  good  bar^ 
whether  selling  a  pirate,  a  basket  of  fish,  m 
conetrocting  a  theatre.  He  agreed  to  Ae  gV" 
veraw's  proposals;  bat,  first  caaltoaslf  ^ 
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twenty  noblenen  and  gentlemen  of  Havanah  to 
bay  a  box  in  tbe  new  house  for  1000  dollars 
each,  by  way  of  securing  their  custom  and  ad- 
ditional aid,  he  reserving  (he  privilege  to  bay 
them  in.  In  due  time  the  edifice  was  erectea, 
and  dignified  with  the  title  of  Tacoii  Theatre, 
and  it  is  certainly  one  of  (be  most  splendid  (eniples 
of  art  in  existence;  but  of  that  another  time. 

Mr.  West  is  a  caterer  of  very  nice  dinners, 
(hough  be  complains  greatly  of  the  market,  that 
it  is  badly  supplied,  and  very  dear;  the  cuigine 
is  quite  Fremio,  the  wines  also.  The  latter  are 
largely  imported  direct  from  France,  and  are  to 
be  had  of  all  qualities  and  at  fair  prices.  We 
sat  sipping  our  cofl'ee  when  Don  Marti  came  in, 
with  an  air  of  familiarity  quite  habitual  to  him. 
He  got  up  a  bad  imitation  of  an  apology,  in 
alluding  to  bis  retreat  of  the  morning,  and  began 
bargaining  again.  He  was  always  making  very 
stupid  mistakes  of  one  kind  or  another,  but  in- 
variably in  his  own  lavour.  Thf^  served  htm 
bat  little,  however,  as  I  maintained  but  one 
position,  fightii^  with  him  over  what  he  declared 
an  impassable  barrier  of  1000  dollars  per  night. 
When  he  found  me  immovable,  he  took  his  nat 
and  ran  away  again,  dropping  something  about 
bis  interpreter  and  coming  back  direct^;  and 
so  he  did  in  about  an  hour.  He  came  this  time 
supported  with  a  very  substantial  prop,  whom 
he  introduced  as  his  mterpreter,  Don  Vellerino, 
a  very  stout  man  of  under  size,  finely-formed 
bead,  and  large,  dark  features.  His  manners 
were  rather  deferential,  and  not  so  ungraceful 
as  his  employer.  He  sat  down  with  {;reat  gra- 
vity, spread  a  yellow  silk  handkerchief  across 
bis  knees,  and  then  said  in  very  fair  French  that 
be  came  to  explain  Don  Harris  meaning.  We 
all  began  again.  Terms  were  restated,  and  we 
got  no  farther  than  before.  Don  Vellerino  was 
plausible  and  ingenious,  and  he  endeavoured 
to  accomplish  by  crafty  manoenvring  what  his 

grincipat  nad  failed  to  effect  by  coarser  means, 
ut  1  foiled  ibem  both,  and  kept  my  position; 
resisted  the  bold  charges  of  Marti,  and  the  insi- 
dious attadfs  of  his  man.  They  left  me  in  des- 
pair, and  nothing  was  settleo.  1  went  first  to 
the  Italian  Opera  given  in  tbe  Teatro  Principal, 
the  oldest  of  the  two  theatres  in  Havanah.  There 
is  a  third  building  devoted  to  dramatic  purposes 
by  an  amatear  compauy,  but  small  ana  ill-con- 
stmctcd.  But  tbe  Teatro  Principal  and  Tacon 
are  first-class  edifices,  and  worthy  especial  notice. 
The  former  stands  within  the  walls  of  the  town, 
near  tbe  top  of  tbe  harbour,  and  is  well  and 
conveniently  situated.  It  has  small  pretensions 
to  architectural  beauty  of  any  kind,  and  is  per- 
fectly plain  in  style,  and  without  ornament. 
Tbe  entrance  is  by  two  small  doors  under  an 
archway,  which  open  into  a  narrow  corridor, 
wi^  stairs  to  the  right  and  left  leading  to  the 
boxes.  There  is  a  ground-tier,  also,  enclosing 
the  pit  of  very  good  size,  divided  in  rows  of 
seats,  each  one  covered  with  red  morocco,  with 
arms  and  back,  and  numbered.  Nothing  can  be 
more  convenient  and  comfortable.  These  places 
are  called  loncltas,  and  are  let  at  moderate 
prices  for  tbe  nigbt  or  for  the  season.  So  are 
tbe  boxes,  except  those  belonging  permanently 
to  several  great  families.  In  all,  there  are  four 
tiers  of  boxes.   The  house  is  loAy,  well-pro* 


portioned,  and  neativ  deconted;  tbe  stage  of 
ordinary  size,  and  the  scenery  good;  tho  or- 
chestra strung,  upwards  of  thirty  performers  in 
number,  and  of  all  colours,  wbite,  black,  and 
vellow— a  bit  of  mosaic  harmoniously  composed, 
'fhcir  performances  are  generally  correct  and 
efi'ective.  Don  Marti  and  his  man  are  in  (he 
ascendant  here.  He  got  possession  of  this  theatre 
with  his  usual  good  luck.  It  was  managed  pre- 
viously by  a  volunteer  commission  of  noblemen 
aud  gentlemen,  who  conUttcted  for  artistes,  pnr^ 
chased  scenery  and  wardrobes,  and  then  b^;aa 
their  operatic  experiment.  That  went  through 
(he  natural  vici$&i(udes  of  so  ill-judged  an  en(er- 
prisc;  (he  noble  directors  occupied  for  the  most 
part  with  (he  artistes,  paid  no  attention  to  bu- 
siness, till  loss,  ditficulties,  and  general  con- 
fusion ensued,  and  they  were  disposed  to  get 
rid  of  it  on  any  terms.  Don  Slarti  presented 
himself,  and  got  the  artistes  and  tbe  addenda 
at  a  bargain,  and  the  commission  choertully 
shook  ofi*  the  cares  and  Iroobles  of  raanagnnent. 
The  company  now  here  is  very  good,  inclnding 
several  artistes  of  Tery  superior  merit.  Tbe 
opera  on  thb  occa^on  was  the  weU-known 
IVarma,  and  I  greeted  it  as  im  old  friend.  Tbe 
impetuous  priestess  was  sustained  by  a  fair 
country-woman  of  mine,  Mdlle.  Uber— pleasing 
in  person,  with  dark,  expressive  features.  Her 
voice  was  agreeable,  of  good  compass,  sweet 
and  flexible.  She  had  cnltivated  it  with  con- 
siderable care,  and  saiK  correctly.  Her  chief 
fault  la^  in  an  excess  ofaction,  and  a  vehement 
expression  «f  the  passions,  that  greatly  marred 
the  efliect.  But  she  has  soul  and  sentiment,  the 
sure  and  only  foundation  of  excellence;  and 
many  touches  of  her  passionate  acting  went 
right  to  the  heart.  She  shared  the  honours  of 
tbe  evening  with  Mile.  Borghese,  lately  of  the 
Opera  Comique,  Paris,  where  I  recollect  ap- 
plauding her  in  a  very  cleverly  executed  idle 
in  La  Fille  du  Rigiment,  brought  out  for  her  d6- 
but.  She  is  a  very  sprightly  and  attractive  sinfi^r, 
\iitb  a  ronnd  and  graceful  person,  expressive 
eyes,  and  glossy  black  hair.  Her  voice  is  na- 
turally clear  and  nusical,  and  vrell  managed. 
1  have  seen  her  since  in  a  more  favourable 

5 art,  well  suited  to  her  powers,  the  afiectionate, 
evoted  daughter  ofBelisarius;  audi  was  great- 
ly delighted  with  her  singing  and  acting,  the 
one  neat  and  expressive,  the  latter  finely  sha- 
dowed and  really  touching,  fif/itartus  was  per- 
formed by  Salvatore,  in  whom  1  recognised  at 
once  a  consummate  artist;  and  bis  reputation 
is  <^ui(e  European.  He  came  to  the  Havanah, 
hoping  to  find  relief  in  its  mild  climate  for  his 
impaired  bealdi.  His  person  is  admirably  ad> 
apted  to  the  stage;  tsll,  and  perfectly  fonned, 
his  fine  eyes  sparkle  with  intelligence,  and  bis 
voice,  a  spleuuid  organ,  charms  tbe  ear  with 
its  rich,  sonorous  tones.  He  sung  and  played 
Beiisarius  to  perfection.  His  indignant  horror 
of  his  wife's  treachery  in  the  first  act  was  ad- 
mirably portrayed;  but  the  succeeding  scene, 
when  be  totters  in  blind  and  broken-hearted, 
quite  overcame  me.  The  despair,  so  appalling, 
expressed  in  the  lower  tones'  of  his  powerful 
voice,  chilled  the  blood,  and  tbe  heart  gave 
way  to  tbe  impassioned  lendemen  he  threw 
into  the  recognition  of  bis  faithful  child:  sing- 
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iDfC  the  while  with  a  true  pathos  and  taste  that 
drew  tears  of  sympathjr  and  admiration.  8alva- 
tore  is  a  master  of  bis  noble  art,  possessing 
tbat  finish  and  refinement  which  distinguish  the 
great  artist  from  his  clumsy  imitator. 

Whilst  the  curtain's  down,  ma  chere  Hen- 
riette,  you  will  pardon  mv  looking  round  at  the 
Dcw  focea  about  me.  What  a  contrast  to  the 
fair  complexions  I  have  just  left  behind  me  I 
Here  is  every  shade  of  brown,  but  set  off  with 
snch  fine  dark  eyes,  glowing  and  flashing,  that 
one  is  half  airaid  lo  look  at  them.  Black  hair 
and  eyebrows  finish  the  portrait,  that  is  decided- 
ly one  of  southern  gruwih.  1  feel  timid  in 
giving  first  impressions,  where  unfavourable:  bnt 
I  found  the  toilette  of  the  ladies  generally  bad. 
It  was  mostly  French;  bnt  their  dresses  were 
ill-made,  Iboudi  of  the  richest  material,  and 
had  an  ugly  effect.  I  observed  they  wore  no 
stays,  and  this  gave  a  very  sacktike  appearance 
to  their  bodies,  tied  round,  as  they  were,  with 
a  string.  The  Havanah  ladies  are  full  to  stout- 
ness, falling,  indeed,  under  the  suspicion  of  fat- 
ness, which  comes  of  their  taking  so  little  exer- 
cise— a  sacrifice  they  willingly  make  to  preserve 
the  beanty  of  their  small  fee^  most  ludicrously 
disproportioned  to  the  super-structure  above. 
Their  nands  are  pretty,  and  in  public  are  most 
actively  occupied  mth  their  fans,  which  they 
open  and  shut  with  a  coquctrv  quite  seductive. 
It  is  odd  so  much  grace  can  oe  displayed  in  a 
thing  so  slight  It  is  customary  here  for  the 
men  to  Ttsit  between  the  acts,  and  I  was  hon- 
oured by  a  call  from  Don  Antonio  Escovedo, 
to  whom  1  brought  letters,  a  person  of  high 
position  and  great  influence,  very  stalely  in  his 
manners,  and  grave  as  anyCastilian  is  expected 
(o  be.  He  manifested  a  very  flattering  interest 
in  my  affairs,  gave  me  a  bad  charactrr  of  the 
indomitable  Don  Harti,  advised  me  to  insist  on 
my  demands,  and  rather  to  increase  than  abate 
them.  He  was  certain  to  be  fully  remunerated. 
This  was  consoling;  and  I  settled  into  a  deep, 
quiet  determination  that  I  would  stand  or  fall 
where  I  was,  via-d-vU  Don  Marti.  I  received 
a  visit,  also,  from  a  distinguished  American, 

the   Hon.  Hr.  £  ,  who  has  filled  various 

high  posts  at  home  and  abroad.  He  predicted 
that  my  success  here  would  not  be  unworthy 
the  example  set  in  the  North.  1  hope  so!  On 
leaving  tne  Opera,  I  had  some  inconvenient 
proof  that  1  bad  become  an  object  of  curiosity, 
lor  a  thick  crowd  lined  the  whole  way  to  my 
volanUy  and  I  feared  1  never  should  roach  it. 
I  am  more  comfortably  lodged  than  I  was.  My 
saloon  is  lofty  and  cheerful,  its  chief  recom- 
mendations ;  tor  the  floor  is  of  tile,  agreeable 
enough  in  this  hot  climate,  and  very  scanty  of 
furniture.  The  house  is  large,  and  has  seen 
better  days,  doubtless.  Like  all  the  fine  man- 
sions in  Havanah  it  has  a  courtyard  in  the  centre, 
and  a  wide  corridor  or  gallery  running  round 
it,  on  a  level  with  the  fir»t.floor.  In  this  more 
airy  situation  the  families  ^nd  the  greater 
part  of  their  tim^  breakfasting  arid  diningfaere 
in  preference  to  being  enclosed  within  walls. These 
galleries  are  usually  furnished  with  chairs  and 
sofas,  and  are  i^tected,  too,  from  the  sun, 
whose  ardent  embrace  is  rather  shunned  than 
courted  by  curtains  of  canvass. 


There  is  oim  appendage  to  ttaeirheueslhke 
above  all  others,  the  dear,  delightful  balanin 
that  grace  them  nearly  all,  of  every  siie,ska^ 
and  material.  Nothing  I  love  better  Ikaa  lo 
saunter  and  loll  up  and  down  then,  rcgudiu 
the  grave-lookiog  house  above  and  below,  las 
the  many  unfamiliar  and  droll  objects  ta  tbe 
streets.  Mules  laden  with  gicai  con,  and  b^ 
laboured  by  little  black  boys,  with  aalrangft- 
mily  resemblance  to  the  monkey,  ydling  sal 
shouting  to  the  grave  male,  who  whisks  bit 
tail  with  Spanish  superciliousness.  And  tbci 
those  comical  vof antes  I  could  look  at  fbrenr. 
With  what  deliberate  caution  they  appoach  * 
corner!  How  nearly  the  practised  t«/a«cro Mea- 
sures his  space  fur  sbaRs  and  wheels!  Aai 
once  clear,  what  a  cracking  of  whips!  Avay 
he  goes  1  The  streets  1  like  greatly.  They  ue 
not  paved,  but  hard  and  soMotb,  and  caimUr 
watered ;  very  straight  and  narrow  lo  exdan 
the  sua.  Blany  have  awnii^  extending  acrwi, 
throwing  a  soft  and  gentle  shade  over  ikea. 
The  shops  seem  well  supplied  with  fbicip 
goods,  French  and  English;  but  I  have  not  begs 
m  them  yet  I  spy  Don  Marti  and  bis  mm 
coming  along  the  street  They  look  froatbcir 
quiet  manners— very  unusoal  with  then— as  if 
their  minds  were  made  up.  As  they  please! 
I  found  the  clever  Don  bad  been  actively  H 
work  to  get  up  some  party  feeling  agaiist  as. 
Bnt  I  defeated  nis  manoeovrini  by  sendlu  rumi 
my  letters,  which  were  quickly  and  kisidlyn** 
ponded  lo.  He  hwins  to  wavw,  I  thmk.  *  * 
As  I  snspeeted,  a  decision  has  been  dew wiBl 
from  Harti.  He  got  no  rest ;  clamours  and  qics- 
tions  on  every  side.  The  raving  and  rcMS- 
strating  was  repeated,  till,  at  last,  the  ill-f»- 
toitial  voice  of^  the  captain-general  was  haai 
above  the  din-,  and  Marti  has  snboiitted  with  a 
bad  grace  to  his  doom,  as  he  regards  it  I  km 
signed  with  him  an  engagement  of  ten  Bigbi, 
at  1000  dollars  per  night,  and  a  benefit  for  aj- 
self,  a  half  benefit  for  my  nuOire  4e  bsttft,  mi  • 
500  dollars  for  expenses  of  tbo  two  other  v- 
listes  making  my  theatrical  stri/e.  He  mi^M  | 
well  have  aerred  at  first,  and  he  would  hn< 
escaped  the  half-beuefit  for  mv  ballet-master, 
Sylvain,  whom  you  recollect  I  broDgfatoatfrM 
Paris  with  me.  Ue  has  been,  of  course,  lu|^ 
nseful,  and  very  induKtrioos  and  pains-takiif- 
His  conduct,  in  all  respects,  is  quite  uoeinp 
tionable.  1  am  glad  ^e  is  likely  to  be  vnl 
compensated.  The  terms  he  agreed  to  iaParii 
were  150  dollars  per  week ;  hut.  as  be  was  asi 
bound  beyond  the  first  engagnnent  at  New  Yivk, 
he  naturally  sought  lo  make  bay  white  tbeKi 
shone.  It  beams  in  golden  rays  upon  him  ben: 
for  I  give  him  1000  dollars  per  montb,  and  bit 
half-benefit  will  produce  him  twice  as  much  lootc 
3000  dollars  for  a  month's  drilling  of  kisbdM 
recruits  he  is  now  beating  up,  is  not  bad  pay 
I  have  begun  mT  practice  again,  and  fearrd  1 
should  suffer  badly  after  so  long  a  vacatiea.  Bm 
the  warmth  of  the  climate  has  been  mas*  ft; 
Tonrable  to  me,  and  my  limbs  Ittve  recowiet 
their  pliancy  and  elasticity  wifk  br  less  Isfcov 
than  I  apprebtnided.  As  1  was  skippiu  abeat  , 
the  stage  a  day  or  two  since  with  a  booyiat 
vivacity  that  indicates  my  being  pretty  «eO 
Mfrwfii,  I  beard,  to  my  surprise,  an  odd  nUxW* 
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of  sounds,  tliat  was  probably  inlended  for  a 
laogb,  followed  by  a  noisy  dapping  of  bands. 
1  looked  about  nie,  and  bebeld,  in  a  dark  cor- 
ner of  the  theatre,  (be  right  worshipful  Don 
Marti,  who  had  been  qaietly  inspecting,  up  to 
this  moment,  Ibe  bargain  that  was  going  to  ruin 
him.  1  bad  not  seen  him  smile  since  the  first 
noment  we  met,  and  had  no  idea  he  r.ould  laugh ; 
his  nie  admiration,  therefore,  was  tfoite  wel- 
come; and  as  he  snng  out,  quite  lustily,  "£n- 
eora/  emeoral"  I  went  through  my  paces,  and 
curveted  and  caracoled  irAcad^mie  Rovale, 
till  I  was  out  of  breath.  •*Eh.bienl  Don  Marti. 
'■Baenal  buena!"  cried  he,  in  his  own  lingo, 
and,  lighting  his  cigarito,  he  went  puffiug  away, 
wearing  a  look  of  greater  satisfaction  than  his 
nQcomfortable  face  liad  yet  assumed:  not  that 
be  cared  for  or  appreciated  my  caperings  as  a 
mailer  of  art,  but  be  began  to  think,  perhaps, 
"  It  would  draw."  It  appears  that  M.  Sylvaiu 
has  desperate  work  to  get  up  a  eorpa  de  oetM. 
The  town  has  been  nmsackedf  and  rewards 
offered:  bnt  such  a  thing  as  a  dantetut  of  the 
lowest  degree  is  not  to  be  had.  There  are  a 
few  who  practise  Spanish  dances,  bat  they  carry 
their  heads  far  above  ballet-worb.  Their  noses 
rose  hastily  at  the  bare  mention  of  such  de- 
gradation ;  and  this,  too,  from  the  commonest 
people !  Here's  an  awkward  display  of  pride  in 
rags,— just  the  same  sort  of  feeling  that  makes 
the  Spanish  beggar  resist  working,  as  an  in- 
dignity, while  ne  regards  almstaking  or  li^l- 
fingering  as  praiseworthy  accompliahmento.  Bnt 
I  suspect  our  Havanah  dames  of  a  nalnral  ap- 
prehension, that  from  their  onfitness  tiiey  would 
risk  becoming  ridiculous.  By  dint  of  persuasion 
and  authority,  Don  Marti  has  forced  some  of 
his  female  subordinates  of  Ibe  theatre  into  the 
ranks;  bat  they  are  the  most  unpromising  ma< 
terial  that  ballet-master  ever  worked  upon. 
They  are  willing  enough,  poor  things;  but  Na- 
ture never  contemplated  such  a  destiny  for  them, 
and  has  made  them  accordingly.  Fat,  ill-abapen, 
etamsy.  and  heavy,  how  can  they  ever  be  traos- 
fomed  into  **  syljimdes  f  "  Sylvain  is  persever- 
ing, hnt  no  coujuror:  and  snch  a  miracle  is 
not  reserved  for  oor  days.  And,  then,  their 
colour,  so  dark  and  swarthy,  how  can  that  be 
improved  without  scraping  their  faces?  Just 
conceive  of  a  winged  fairy  of  the  Opera  House, 
as  radiantly  white  as  peari  powder  and  gauze 
can  make  tier,  being  personified  by  a  plump 
mulatto,  yellow  as  saffron,  and  as  incapaole  of 
a  feat  of  activity  as  a  superannuated  cow,  and 
about  as  gracerol.  I  am  greallv  distressed  to 
see  t\a%  fine  ballet  of  La  Sytphiae  getting  up  for 
ny  df^huty  marred  in  this  lamentable  way;  yet 
I  cannot  help  being  entertained  by  this  novel 
treat  I  wonder  how  the  public  will  take  it? 
They  mnst  be  good-natured,  indeed,  if  not  of- 
fended or  annoyed  by  the  sorry  spectacle  pre- 
paring. It  may  quite  ruin  me,  for  the  ludicrous 
18  a  dreadful  foe  to  contend  with;  and  the 
waddling  of  these  brown  sprites  may  confound 
all  my  attempts  at  grace.  Now  cerrom.  The 
prices  have  been  inordinately  raised ;  but  quite 
half  the  places  are  already  sold  for  the  wnole 
engagement.  This  promises  well,  and  Marti  is 
likely  to  be  a  great  gainer:  for  bis  Theatre 
TiCMi,  where  I  am  to  dance,  is  the  lai^eat, 


and  hr  is  the  sole  owner.   It  stands  just  out- 
side the  walls,  and  looks  on  the  Paaeo,  or  pub- 
lic promenade.    It  has  a  fine  portico  of  stone 
stuccoed,  but  separated  from  the  main  building 
by  a  courtyard,  into  whidi  carriages  drive,  set- 
ting down  at  the  doors,  three  in  number,  open- 
ing on  the  ground  tier.   The  interior  is  most 
striking;  the  size  is  very  great,  hardly  surpass- 
ed by  San  Carlos  or  La  Scala,  and  far  m  ore 
el^nt  in  proportions  and  s^la.  The  tiers  are 
five;  bnt  the  urst  tier,  instead  of  being  pandled 
in,  as  usual,  is  adorned  bv  a  graceful  iron  rail- 
ing, surmounted  by  a  manogany  top  bannister, 
with  small  gilt  knobs.   The  effect  is  singularly 
pleasing  and  new.   The  boxes  are  divided  from 
each  otner,  as  in  the  Teatrii  Principal,  by  thin 
partitions  of  three  feel  in  height,  aUowing  full 
view  and  conversations  between  neighbours ;  and 
are  provided  with  chairs,  four  or  six,  and  vary- 
ing proportionately  in  price.   It  is  lighted  by 
an  immeue  cbwdelier  hanging  in  the  centre 
with  oil  lamps ;  but  they  give  a  -strong  and  suf- 
ficient light  to  all  parts  of  the  house,  which, 
being  painted  chiefly  in  white,  reflects  it  back 
again.   1  should  observe,  en  passant,  there  are 
two  places  set  apart  for  ofBcial  dignitaries  of 
the  highest  sUnding.    The  captai»«eoeral  oc- 
cupies in  both  theatres  a  capacious  box,  neatly 
fitted  up,  on  the  ground  tier,  near  the  stage; 
but  just  in  front,  in  the  principal  tier,  is  a  fine 
large  one,  more  ostentatiously  adorned,  and  oc- 
cupied by  a  very  important  personage,  the 
lieutenant-govemor  of  the  town,  and  the  pre- 
sident of  the  spectacle."   In  his  latter  office  he 
exercises  despotic  sway.   When  the  bell  behind 
the  scenes  connected  with  his  box  once  rings, 
the  curtain  must  go  up,  and  things  m  ust  go  on. 
If  a  song  or  a  dance  is  encored,  no  repetition 
can  follow  without  the  consent  of  the  bell,  and 
which  most  be  obeyed,  whether  disposed  or  not. 
1  did  not  like  this  peremptory  order  of  arrange- 
ment, though  always  willing  to  sacrifice  myself 
to  the  pubtio  pleasure;  yet  moments  arise  when 
a  woman  is  inclined  to  nil  back  upon  ber pre- 
rogative of  doing  what  die  likes,  and  I  Tear 
that  my  tongue  and  the  bell  will  not  always 
chime  harmoniously.    But  I  most  be  discreet 
in  these  parts;  for  the  governors  are  formi- 
dable personages :  they  have  an  ugly  power  of 
suppressing  disobedience,  bv  putting  refractory 
people  where  they  may  not  uke  to  ^o,  in  prison; 
and  this,  too,  at  the  shortest  notice    To  me, 
coming  from  countries  where  personal  liberty 
is  protected  by  the  formalities  of  law,  and  where 
person  and  property  are  safe  from  arbitrary 
encroachment,  1  am  not  a  little  surtled  to  find 
myself  for  the  first  time  at  the  mercy  of  sncb 
summary  proceedings.    But,  whatever  incon- 
venience other  luckless  people  may  experience 
under  such  a  ri9ime,  1  have  little   to  ap- 
prehend for  myself,  as  I  am  decidedly  popular 
already;  and  rebellious  demonstrations  will  be 
treated,  I  trust,  with  great  indulgence.  I  have 
a  powerful  patron  in  the  Count  de  Fenalver, 
an  amiable  and  influential  nobleman  of  great 
wealth,  who  acknowledged  my  letters  to  him 
with  the  fiilleat  and  kindest  offers  of  service. 
The  count  is  a  Creole,  and  takes  a  lively  in- 
terest in  all  that  touches  (he  credit  or  interest 
of  bis  native  cotintry.   He  regards  my  coming 
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here,  as  do  ibe  people  gflnerally,  as  bighly 
cnmpliraentar)-, — a  sort  of  delegate  from  Ihe 

Sand  ceoire  of  civilisation,  Paris,  whose  au- 
ority  is  reverentially  acknowledged.  The 
Couiit  de  Penalver  is  a  fair  representative  of 
bis  class,  the  native  nobility.  Easv  and  un- 
affected in  manner,  of  engaging  aitdlrrss,  Ihey 
conciliate  at  once  the  good>wiil  of  a  stranger: 
dieir  genuine  good-breeding,  courteousness,  and 
refinement  of  taste,  serve  to  complete  their  con- 
quest over  yonr  good  opinion.  They  have  one 
quality  in  common,  and  to  a  depth  and  excess 
rarely  met  with,— true, overflowinggood nature. 
1  had  heard  a  great  deal  of  the  unsubstantial 
character  of  Spanish  courtesy,  that  it  was  ex- 
ceedingly liberal  of  offer  but  uncertain  of  per- 
formance. A  true  Castilian  will  invite  yon  to 
the  acceptance  of  his  bouse,  equipages,  and 
purse;  but  always  on  the  implied  expectation 
that  you  refuse  them.  He  would  regard  you 
as  an  unfledged  barbarian  were  you  guilelessly 
to  take  him  at  bis  word;  but  from  the  little  I 
hftve  leea  of  lha  Doble  Havaneroos,  I  find  them 
earnest  in  their  politeness,  xealous  in  their 
efforts  to  oblige,  and  unceasing  in  kiudness. 
The  count  and  bis  nephew  called  on  me  >  ester- 
day,  and  amused  me  greatly  at  the  diverting 
stories  be  told  of  the  excitement  prevailing  in 
the  town  to  see  me  on  the  stage.  The  en- 
thusiasm of  their  American  Aeighbonrs  has 
reached  and  infected  them;  their  curiosity  and 
impatience  know  no  bounds,  and  they  seem  to 
have  no  definite  idea  in  what  the  attraction 
consists.  Opera-dancing  they  know  nothing 
about:  and,  as  they  are  inrormed  (bat  my  stjle 
is  totally  different  to  the  languid  measure  of 
their  national  boleros,  they  are  lost  tu  conjec- 
tare.  Not  a  few  expect  to  see  me  scaling  the 
chandelier,  and  aljgnting  on  the  top  row  of 
boxes,  i  shall  never,  certainly,  come  up  to 
such  expectations.  I  begin  to  apprehend  the 
recoiling  effect  of  the  curiosity  that  rises  higher 
in  every  succeeding  place  I  visiL  It  is  impos- 
sible to  keep  pace  with  Ibe  exaggerated  praises 
bestowed  upon  me,  and  sooner  or  later  1  shall 
come  down,  as  all  artificial  greatness  does. 

I  will  not  send  off  this  letter  till  I  can  send  yon 
an  account  of  my  debut,  which  takes  place  to* 
morrow  night.  «  o  «  «  e  h  is  over. 
The  ordeal  was  trying,  and  for  a  while  the 
result  seemed  uncertain;  but  I  have  got  good  hold 
ol  them  now,  and  Ihe  ground  is  firm  under  me.  I 
was  just  setting  out  for  (he  theatre  on  the  eventful 
evening  of  my  first  appearance,  when  an  ele- 
gant equipage,  with  outriders,  drove  up,  to 
carry  me  there,  with  the  compliments  of  Ihe 
Count  de  P.  This  was  highly  gratifying,  if  not 
a  novelty;  for  at  B— ~  1  never  went  tu  the 
palace  but  in  a  royal  carriage;  but  then  the 
King  and  queen  had  always  been  partial  tome. 
Sucn  an  attention  from  a  stranger  w'as  hardly 
to  be  expected.  Crowds  were  pouring  down 
to  the  theatre,  round  which  stood  a  thick  mass 
as  I  drove  in.  I  felt  a  little  trepidation,  not  so 
much  for  myself,  as  1  bad  already  gone  through 
such  stirring  scenes,  but  for  the  adventurous 
"sytohides"  of  native  growth,  who  were  to 
unfold  their  wings  for  a  first  flight.  The  cur- 
tain rising  discovered  me  on  the  stage.  I  was 
leeognised  by  a  few,  who  communicated  the 


secret  to  the  rest  in  the  asnal  war,  and  the 
whole  house  broke  into  hearty  applause,  lbs 
crowd  was  immense  between  '3000  and  4000. 
and  the  effect  was  indescribably  fine.  The  mei. 
as  customary  here,  winter  and  summer,  were 
all  in  white  trousers  and  dark  coats;  tbeUdies 
in  white.  These  light  dresses  were  seen  ihroa^ 
the  pretty  rail  aronnd  the  boxes,  and  f;ave  a 
bright,  cheerful  aspect  to  an  audience  I  have 
never  seen  equalled.  The  bravoa  soon  died 
away,  and  the  most  intense  silence  succeeded. 
The  eyes  had  it  dietr  own  way,  and  hew  tbey 
did  stare!  There  is  little  in  the  fint  act  «f  /« 
Sylphide  to  excite  much  fervour;  but  1  foni 
them  getting  much  loo  chilly  for  my  taste.  The 
appearance  of  the  "sylphides"  provoked,  as  I 
anticipated,  great  merriment;  and,  truly,  thrjr 
were  irresistible.  Their  dresses  were  cxceci- 
ingly  ill  made;  their  wreaths  of  the  cheapen 
materials;  and,  by  way  of  ahaling  the  effect  of 
their  brown  bosoms.  Don  Marti  had  encased 
them  in  bright  yellow  ehemiaelles.  This  wis 
puHing  powder  on  the  fire.  Their  arms  and  kgi 
were  left  to  take  care  of  themselves.  Jest  li^ 
fore  they  went  on  the  stage,  the  balletmasttr. 
Sylvain,  determined,  in  a  moment  of  desfcn- 
tion,  to  whUewank  thrm,  which  he  actntlh 
effected  with  a  large  brush  and  some  vUte 
mixinre.  1  leave  the  effect  to  yonr  imagiDUiM- 
But  the  second  act  was  to  decide  my  fatr.  aa4 
theirs.  I  felt  the  public  were  not  with  mt 
yet :  they  were  cold,  almost  indifferent.  Tlii 
piqued  me,  and  I  decided  on  atiacking  ibm 
vigorously.  The  moment  came,  and  my  effoitt 
were  not  unavailing.  *'Me*  pointer"  astoniiM 
them,  and  the  applause  was  vehement  1  qaitted 
the  stage  pretty  well  satisfied.  It  was  now  ik 
time  of  the  "sylphide.<i."  They  began.  wmA 
Ihe  silent  wonder  of  the  house.  For  a  while 
they  observed  order:  but  some  fatal  evolnliov 
threw  them  into  confusion.  Sylvain  shonledlt 
(hem,  *'Ri£htl"  <MeA."' from  the  side  scenes: 
but  this  only  confounded  them  the  more.  Tin? 
looked  at  each  other  in  dismay:  the  andieacr 
began  to  hiss,  and  away  they  went  in  a  scaaftr 
right  off  the  stage.  One  luckless  creature  wh 
too  heavy  and  short-winded  to  keep  up  ^ 
the  rest;  she  got  fairly  distance,  or,  p«ba|tt- 
was  not  aware  at  first  of  the  decampmrai  n 
her  companions.  My  eye  fell  upon  her  a<  »b( 
stood  in  the  centre  of  this  great  stage.  Horrified 
at  finding  herself  quite  alone,  she  set  off  »"  ■ 
brisk  trot  to  the  right;  but  then  changed  ber 
mind,  wheeled  round,  and  broke  into  a  viM 
gallop  of  her  own  composition.  This  was  iw 
mnch  for  the  house:  they  fell  into  connbisH 
of  laughter  that  (  Ibought  would  never  end.  I 
was  heartily  vexed,  as  fearing  it  would  be  dif- 
sastrous  to  me;  hut  who  could  retain  grsni^ 
with  such  a  gi^>tesque  event  to  overiure  it- 
and  I  laughed  along  with  the  rest  It  «as  in- 
possible  to  bring  ttie  house  back  to  sobriety: 
the  sight  of  these  vellow  fairies  at  once  ioirct- 
ed  them,  and  the  ballet  proceeded  amid  a  bidh 
supressed  titter.  The  "Ciicovienne"  saceeedei 
and,  though  warmly  applauded,  it  did  not  pn>- 
■duce  its  usual  eflect.  1  returned  home  qaite 
chanrined,  and  would  have,  at  that 
gUdly  rescinded  the  cantract,  and  notJ^pMtH 
a^ia.   Tlw  ensiung  day  I  laceitcd  an  eariy 
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visit  from  Don  Marti  and  his  man,  who  were 
both  greatly  alarmed,  and  attributed  the  com- 
parative failure  of  the  previous  nighl  to  my 
want  of  attraction,  rather  than  to  the  unrehearsed 
effects  that  happened.  He  absurdly  proposed  a 
change  of  ballet :  that  would  require  a  week's 
laboar,  and  a  change  of  dance;  I  calmed  his 
apprehensions  by  my  assarance  that  I  would 
guarantee  him  against  loss,  bat  was  determined 
to  change  nothing,  and  go  on.  He  went  away 
with  a  doleful  and  doubting  face.  The  second 
performance  came,  and  1  had  guarded  against 
similar  mischances  by  clipping  (he  corps  de 
ballet  of  some  of  the  fattest  and  yellowest  of 
its  numbers,  and  ihu^  reducing  it  to  a  smalloess 
lodicrously  in  contrast  with  the  vast  aize  of 
the  stage:  bat  this  was  better  than  mere  cari- 
cature putting  illusloo  out  of  eonotenance.  i 
determiued  to  depeud  on  myself  alone.   I  felt 


Bo  fear,  And  challenged  tbe  roMilt.  The  hnase 
was  filled  to  overflowing,  less  buzzi'ig  and 
eagerness;  expectation  more  sobilund  and 
attention  more  close  and  critical.  This  suited 
me  exactly,  and  1  did  my  best  The  audience 
grew  warm  in  tbe  first  act:  I  perceived  ihcy 
were  moving;  but  the  second  act  carried  them 
clean  away  out  to  a  sea  of  enthusiasm  that 
dashed  and  roared  till  its  mighty  billows  nearly 
frightened  me.  The  "  Cracovtenne"  accomplHhc'd 
all  the  rest,  and  my  triumph  was  complete.  I 
was  called  out  different  times,  and  the  stage 
was  converted  into  a  gay  parterre  of  lovelv 
flowers.  As  I  passed  Don  Marti  on  leaving 
the  theatre,  who  stood  at  the  door  all  radiant 
in  grins,  1  good-bumouredly  asked  him  if  be 
would  like  to  change  the  ballet  now.  '*Non, 
nou,  Faaiosa  jamais !"  Truly  yours. 


NEW  VIEWS  OF  MATHEMATICS,  WITH 

Amohgst  the  various  uses  and  applications  of 
geometry,  not  the  least  cnrions  and  important 
(althoagn  they  have  hitherto  been  culpably 
neglected),  are  its  applications  in  questions  of 
morals,  and  in  the  concerns  ot  society.  Hathe* 
matics  is  not  such  a  dry  study  as  is  commonly 
supposed.  The  "Loves  of  tbe  triangles"  are 
alone  sullicient  to  demonstrate  tbesuDjeclion  of 
geometrical  6gures  to  the  laws  of  the  passions 
and  the  influence  of  imagination.  If  an  Isosce- 
les can  fall  in  love,  why  should  it  be  thousht 
incredible  thU  a  parallelogram  should  be  liable 
to  faoaticism,  or  a  circle  be  dissipated  and  pro- 
fligate ?  We  question  very  much  if  Euclid  is 
not  a  more  moral  and  sentimenul  writer  than 
he  is  generally  supposed  to  be;  and  we  think 
we  could  trace  in  Apollonius  and  Archimedes 
evidence  of  a  deeper  meaning  than  one  would 
conclude  from  the  bare  enunciation  of  their 
cold  abstract  propositions.  Our  belief  is,  that 
thev  were  mathematicians  with  ulterior  designs, 
and  that  there  was  far  more  than  is  lo  be  found 
OB  a  first  view,  in  the  interior  of  Aeir  squares, 
and  the  centres  of  their  circles. 

That  mathematidana  and  poets  are  no  very 
distant  relations,  is  evident  from  both  dealing 
so  lareely  in  lines  and  figures.  A  parallel  and 
a  simile  are  as  like  one  another  as  two  eggs. 
Besides,  there  is  but  the  difference  of  a  letter 
between  the  hyperbola,  a  conic  section,*  and 
the  hyperbole,  an  equally  favourite  figure  with 
the  bards.  Geometers  and  lawyers  are  closely 
connected  also;  both  delight  in  points:  and  a 
point  of  law  lalthongh  it  is  fieuratively  said  to 
bo  handled),  is  just  as  difficnlt  to  grasp  as  the 
point  of  the  mathematicians.  Then  law,  or  pro* 
ceedings  at  law,  are  producible,  and  generally 
produced,  ad  infinitum,  precisely  in  the  same 
way  that  we  read  in  Euclid  of  the  infinite  produc- 
tion of  lines,  or,  in  higher  works  on  the  same 

o  Quary,  comic  Mrtian^— Printer'*  Devil.  Conic 
metloiu  tliere  are.  tiow«vrr,  as  well  as  conic,  — 
fer  axmmfle  (he  eels  In  *'Penck,"  Ac. 


RELATION  TO  MORALS  AND  SOCIETY. 

science,  of  the  interminable  windings  of  spirals 
Lawyers  are  proverbially  called  crooked,  from 
their  mathematical  propensities  to  eireuitons 
processes.  Tbe  expiesBioo,  a  court  of  justice, 
resembles  '*lucns  a  non  lucendo,'*  inasmuch  as 
the  French  word  eour/  signifies  short  and  ex- 
peditious— which  no  legal  proceeding  is,  or  has 
ever  been. 

Without  pursuing  these  carious  analogies  fur- 
ther, let  us  see  whetner  we  cannot  delineate,  or  lay 
the  foundation  of,  a  more  comprehensive  ma  - 
thematical system  than  is  to  be  found  in  the 
ordinary  treatises  upon  this  branch  of  human 
knowledge. 

We  believe  a  point  (to  begin  with  the  be* 
ginning),  is  defined  to  be  something  having 
neither  length,  breadth,  nor  thickness.  In  fact, 
a  point  is  nothing,  and  there  is  and  can  be  no- 
thing in  a  point.  This  definition  evidently  ap- 
plies, not  only  to  most  points  of  law,  to  which 
we  have  already  alluded,  but  to  innumerable 
other  points:  such  as  points  of  honour,  and 
points  of  ceremony,  precedence,  and  etiquette, 
the  majoritv  of  which  are  as  unsubstantial  as 
those  of  Euclid  himself.  There  is  also  very 
little  in  the  Hebrew  points,  and  not  much  more 
in  the  Greek  accents,  or  Dr.  Bloomfield's  point's, 
which  are  members  of  the  same  small  family. 
The  sword's  point  is  moch  the  same  as  the  point 
of  death,  and  a  sufBcient  number  of  such  points 
form  what  is  termed,  in  military  science,  aline 
of  battle.  This  line  is  seldom  a  right  one,  and 
soldiers  never  trouble  themselves  with  tbe  ques- 
tion whether  it  is  or  not.  Their  sole  care  is 
not  to  allow  their  lines  to  be  broken,  or  inter- 
sected by  the  lines  of  the  enemy;  and  to  pre- 
vent this,  is  one  of  the  first  points  of  general- 
ship. Points,  although  the  definition  would  re- 
present them  to  be  the  merest  nonentities  (in- 
deed the  word  is  of  French  origin,  and  means 
noth^nff^,  have  a  great  nnmber  of  interesting 
features  or  properties.  They  are  sometimes  nice, 
often  tender,  frequently  extremely  delicate. 
Formerly,  indeed,  before  the  invention  of  but* 
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Ions,  all  (be  propriety  aud  delicacy  extant,  de- 
pended upon  points.  'These  were  the  points  of 
ihe  tailonniE  line,  And  the  first  tailor  who  dis- 

Eensed  with  them  waa  the  celebrated  Billv 
iittoB.  The  making  of  points,  however,  is  still 
an  extensive  branch  of  British  manufacture. 
Some  men  make  it  a  point  to  pay  their  trades- 
men's bills;  but  there  are  ten  times  the  number 
who  make  it  a  point  not  to  pay  theoi.  The 
debtor  in  this  case  is  said  to  be  disappointed. 
Points  are  also  made  at  whist  and  ecarUi 
and  there  are  many  sensible  people  who  make 
it  a  point  to  dine  every  day  oi  tbeir  lives- 
provided  they  cw  get  a  diimer.  A  dinner  is 
more  a  point  in  Ireland  than  it  is  even  in  Eng- 
land :  for  point  is  actually  an  important  part  of 
an  Irishman's  meal,  and  makes  a  single  herring 
go  as  far  (with  a  sufiicient  supply  ol  potatoes), 
as  a  barrel  of  the  same  fish  with  us.  Some 
mathematicians  contend  that  this  point  is  much 
the  same  as  the  point  of  starvation,  which  com- 
municates  to  men  the  very  property  ascribed 
by  Euclid  to  the  right  line,  —  namely,  length, 
without  breadth  or  substance. 

It  is  a  great  point  to  get  a  place  under  go- 
vernment; whence  places  are  called  appoint- 
ments, and  men  who  are  likely  to  have  them, 
are  said  to  be  in  the  line  of  promotion ;  —  not 
always  a  very  straight  one.  Some  make  it  a 
point  with  their  friends  to  dine  with  them  next 
week,  or  pass  the  next  summer  at  their  country- 
houses,  and  then  they  make  it  another  point  to 
be  out  of  town,  or  on  a  continental  tour,  when 
the  time  for  hospitality  arrives. 

We  knew  a  gentleman  of  this  hospitable  na- 
ture who  resided  for  many  years  in  a  foreign 
city,  where  business  or  pleasure  frequently  led 
Bs.  His  geoerons  and  eslablisbed  formula  was 
this: 

"Now  yon  most  make  it  a  point  to  dine  with 
me  Ihe  next  time  yon  come  to  " 

Euclid  most  needs  be  in  error  as  to  the  in- 
visibility and  immalerialtty  of  points;  for  a  point 
can  be  carried,  and  pushed,  and  turned,  and 
twisted.  Yon  can  be  in  a  point;  —  as  in  the 
common  case  of  one  who  is  wrong  in  point  of 
hononr,  —  which  is  to  be  nngoitlemaiilike;  or 
wrong  in  point  of  taste,— which  is  to  be  a  clown  { 
or  wrong  in  point  of  laith,  —  which  is  to  be  a 
heretic.  Half-a-dozen  lawyers  are  sometimes 
on  a  point  for  an  entire  day,  or  three  days  to- 
gether, and  (as  we  have  oefore  hintcdl,  the 
point  is  sometimes  as  minute  as  the  most  beaaU- 
ful  mathematical  one  can  be;  so  that  lawyers 
have  at  least  one  acconiplbbment  in  common 
with  angels,  ten  thousand  of  whom  (it  was  held 
by  Cardan  or  Paracelsus)  can  dance  together 
on  the  point  of  a  needle-  For  carrying  points, 
the  most  adroit  of  all  beiiKs  ue  those  angels 
incarnate,  vemacnlarly  called  women.  Weak 
sex  as  they  are,  the  number  of  points  that  some 
of  them  will  carry  is  prodigious,  and  many  of 
these  points  are  weighty  enough.  Indeed,  so 
kind  are  they,  that  it  is  only  with  such  points 
they  encumber  themselves :  for  when  the  point 
is  slif^ht  and  immaterial,  they  allow  their  lovers 
or  (heir  lords  to  carry  it  for  them,  as  they  do 
a  parasol  or  a  reticule.  However  small,  points 
are  often  carried  by  both  sexes  with  very  dis- 
proportionate effort  and  labour;  as,  in  one- of 


O'Keefe's  farces,  three  French  valets  com  ob 
the  stage,  toiling  under  the  load  of  a  sia^ 
bandbox.  Often  it  happens  that  a  point  wbicb 
looks  great  before  it  is  gained,  tuns  oat  tin 
to  be  DO  point  at  all,  or  perhaps  a  point  agMtst 
OS,  instead  of  a  point  in  our  favour.  Man^  a 
man  has  been  rained  by  carrying  his  ponL 
But  who  has  not  his  point  to  carry  ?  The  car 
dinal's  grand  point  is  to  be  made  Pope;  wheaee 
the  expression  cardinal  points,  figaratirely  wed 
by  geographers  to  describe  the  great  points  •( 
the  compass.  The  curate's  point  is  tae  poial 
of  the  cnureh-steeple.  of  which  he  aspires  ta 
be  the  rector;  and  sometimes,  to  compass  hii 
object,  he  is  thought  (rme  nan!)  to  iailtte 
over-moch  the  gyrations  of  the  weatherced 
on  the  top  of  it.  The  point  of  the  deaa  is  i 
bishopric,  or  the  gilt  points  of  the  mitre.  IV 
atlarhi'$  point  is  to  be  secretary  of  legatita. 
and  the  point  of  the  secretary  of  legatioa  a 
Constantinople,  Paris,  or  Vienna.  Points  ut 
not  only  carried,  but  they  often  carry  otkn 
points.  The  author's  point  is  carried'  by  tbc 
point  of  the  pen ;  the  orator's  and  the  wooua'i 
or  the  point  of  the  tongoe;  the  warrior's  b; 
the  sword's  point;  the  minister's  by  poiatiof 
diplomacy,  or  sometimes,  as  well  as  the  wir 
rior's,  by  the  point  of  the  bajonet.  Bat  we  m^ 
it  a  point  to  eschew  politics. 

Speeking  of  points  of  oratory,  we  ksTC  i 
theorem  to  announce  respecting'  them,  wkick, 
if  not  our  own  diacoveir,  is  not  of  the  k» 
value  on  ilut  account.  The  best  point  ia  aine 
speeches  out  of  ten  is  the  full  stop  at  the  cad 
of  them;— from  which  it  may  be  deduced  u  a 
corollaTy  that  the  earlier  in  Ae  harangue  Ihii 
point  is  introdaced,  the  more  popalar  the  oia- 
tor  is  likely  to  prove. 

In  discussing  points  we  have  incidnlalW 
treated  on  the  properties  of  lines,  but  there  n 
something  more  to  be  added  npon  this  braach 
of  the  sut)ject.  A  right  line  is  not  always  ibe 
shortest  iKtween  two  points,  let  Philosopber 
Square  say  what  he  will.  Indeed,  the  proverb 
that  cBts  at  what  are  called  short-cuts  dentoa- 
strates  the  falsity  of  Eaclid's  proposition,  K 
least  in  practice.  The  shortest  way  aetvss  a 
river,  is  to  go  round  by  the  bridge,  no  mailer 
bow  far  the  latter  may  be  distant.  Nsy,  then 
are  mathematicians  wno  insist  that  the 
line  is  in  no  case  the  shortest  way  to  anv)ri«ca 
object;  at  least  they  never  take  that  road  the*- 
selves,  but  invariably  proceed  by  that  paiticaUr 
species  of  line  called  a  roundabout,  and  br 
some  geometers  a  zigzag.  'I'heir  posilioo  is  tkit 
a  right  line  is  Me  tongett  between  two  poioti. 
and  consequently  they  detest  all  direct  eoone* 
and  proceedings.  The  problem  with  such  phi- 
losophers is,  to  detenMne  in  any  given  com- 
bination of  cirenmstanees,  which  is  the  mMt 
oblique  and  cirenHons  mode  of  gaining  the 
point  aimed  at. 

A  great  deal  might  be  written  on  the  pro- 
perties of  the  xtgzag,  and  the  method  of  pro- 
gress by  wriggling.  Our  own  opinion  is  tW 
the  line  of  moral  beauty  is  the  right  line,  al- 
though that  of  physical  is  decidedly  a  cam- 
However,  we  advance  this  proposition  tiffM^ 
onsly;  for  we  know  what  charms  for  csrtiai 
eyes  there  are  in  spirals,  and  all  maiMr « 
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crookednesses.  Diplomacy  in  general  revolts 
from  the  straight  line.  We  owe  the  term  ser* 
pcntinc  to  the  first  diplomate  on  record,  who 
treated  with  Eve  for  Ine  surrender  ofParadise. 
Our  fair  first-mother  voold  appear  to  have  been 
so  captivated  by  this  graceful  and  torluons  style 
of  negotiation,  that  she  carefully  transmitted  to 
her  lovely  descendants,  all  over  (he  world,  the 
preference  for  winding  ways  which  the  old  di- 
plomatic druoD  taoghther.  Hence  is  it  the  most 
difficoit  problem  in  practical  mathematics  to 
determine  (he  locus  of  a  woman's  motions,  or 
tbc  laws  of  the  female  orbit. 

The  path  of  the  pretty  moon  gives  astrono- 
mers more  trouble  llian  that  of  sriz2ly  Mars,  or 
thundering  Jupiter ;  but  the  Cynthias  of  the  earth 
are  tea  times  more  inexplicable  than  the  Cynthia 
of  the  sky  herself.  Their  intricacies  would  per- 
plex Kepler,  and  even  the  starry  Galileo  him- 
self: nay.  we  question  if  Newton  or  La  Place 
eoald  reduce  their  orbits  (o  any  system,  or  as- 
cenain  a  lady's  right  ascension  and  declination 
for  anv  given  moment  of  her  life. 

There  ought  to  be  female  tables  constructed, 
if  possible,  on  the  plan  of  (he  lunar  tables; 
bat  the  difficult}'  of  the  task  would  be  enormous. 
Such  a  planet  as  Rabelais's  "  Queen  Whims," 
wonid  puzzle  South,  or  Arago,  "pretty  con- 
siderably." We  venture  to  say  they  would  take 
many  thoasand  observations,  before  Ihey  would 
know  more  of  any  given  heavenly  body  in  the 
galaxy  of  their  own  countrywomen  tun  they 
knew  of  the  late  comet. 

The  eceeirtricities  of  the  planets  of  earth  arc 
infinite,  and  iU>errations  have  been  occasionally 
detected  to  an  extent  unknown  amongst  the 
lights  of  the  firmament  It  is  indeed  a  question 
whether  Ibey  are  planets  at  all,  for  they  cer- 
tainly often  want  that  particular  planetary  motion 
which  astrODomera  call  direct:  and  they  are 
rarely,  if  ever,  stationary.  Besides,  they  shine 
with  a  lustre  of  their  own,  and  give  light,  in- 
stead of  borrowiBg  it ;  for  the  old  opinion,  that 
li^t,  is  of  both  sexes,  is  nntenable,  althoagh 
sanctioned  by  the  authority  of  Milton;  science 
having  long  since  demonstrated  that  the  only 
genuine  light  in  (be  world  is  tbat  of  the  ter- 
restrial fires  which  revolve  about  the  focus  of 
the  household,  be  their  motions  c{>mplex  as 
they  may. 

Cycle  in  epicycle,  orb  in  orb. 

beyond  the  solution  <^  Copernicos,  and  only 
to  he  expounded  by  the  mazes  of  the  Ptole- 
Biaeic  system,  or  the  vortices  of  Des  Cartes. 

Another  class  of  lines  which  perplex  scien- 
tific men  not  a  little,  are  boundary  lines.  The 
fbndamenlal  theorem  is,  that  a  boundary  line 
must  ran  »ome-where\  bat,  this  being  admitted, 
the  question  arises,  where  and  how  to  ran 
them;  a  problem  now  and  then  worked  philo- 
sophically, bat  which  has  most  frequently  been 
solved  with  the  sword,  according  to  formulas 
laid  down  by  such  formidable  geometricians  as 
Alexander  and  Csesar. 

On  the  snbjeet  of  parallels,  Plutarch  has 
written,  to  oar  taste,  more  agreeably  than  Eu- 
clid. All  lines  are  not  susceptible  of  parallelism. 
People  often  take  a  line  which  has  no  parallel. 
What  pat^lel  is  (here  for  the  line  of  business 


in  which  "the*  singing  mouse,"  for  instance, 
has  lately  set  up  ?  We  could  easily  multiply 
such  examples;  but  parallels  are  often  as  odious 
as  comparisons,  and  therefore  we  leave  this 
branch  of  oar  subject  for  the  present. 

There  is  a  vast  deal  ofcorious  doctrine  about 
angles,  which  is  not  to  be  found  in  any  of  the 
elemenUry  treatises.  An  angle  is  nothing  more 
or  less  tlian  a  coroer,  and  the  secret  historv  of 
comers  would  be  the  most  entertaining  and  pi- 
quant that  was  ever  wrilten.  The  theory  of 
corners  is  closely  connected  with  that  oihole*. 
When  we  see  men  addicted  to  the  transaction 
of  business  in  holes  and  corners,  we  know  at 
once  that  they  are  descended  from  the  Angles. 
A  full  development  of  the  uses  of  comers  would 
lead  us  much  too  far  for  oor  present  purpose; 
bat  we  may  just  remark  that  some  persons  are 
as  fond  of  corners,  as  of  crookod  lines.  They 
are  particularly  convenient  to  that  branch  of 
the  Homer  family,  who  not  only  like  to  have 
their  fingers  in  a  pie,  bat  prefer  another  man's 
pie  to  their  own. 

O  si  angulns  illel 

Oh,  for  a  comer  of  my  neighbour's  pasty,  or 
for  a  slice  off  his  estate,  or  a  snug  little  offi- 
cial nook,  with  one's  thumbs  in  the  national 
plompaddingl  When  men  are  so  happy  as  to 
slip  themselves  into  an  angle  like  this,  they 
ought  to  keep  as  quiet  as  possible,  eat  their 
padding  and  hold  their  tongues.  The  greedy, 
however,  often  betray  themselves,  like  loveis, 
by  their  giggling. 

Nunc  et  latentis  proditor  intimo 
Gratus  puellse  risiis  ab  ant/ulo, 

to  quote  Horace  again,  one  of  the  ablest  writers 
of  antiqiity,  on  the  principles  and  practices  of 

comers. 

Besides  hole-and-corner  men,  there  are  also 
angular  men ;  and  the  propeHy  of  angularity  in 
character  is  as  well  worth  the  attention  of  the 
student  as  any  part  of  moral  mathematics.  A 
person  of  this  peculiar  constitution  is  like  the 
post  at  the  corner  of  the  street,  which  you  are 
sare  to  knock  your  shins  against  on  a  dark 
night.  Conversation  with  him  is  perpetual  col- 
lision. His  nnderstauding  is  like  apolvgonwiih 
a  thousand  acute  angles;  which  Luclid  would 
tell  you  is  a  mathematical  impossibility,  but 
which  is  a  moral  phenomenon  only  too  often 
met  with.  Or  he  may  be  likened  to  a  hundred- 
bladed  penknife— one  of  diose  formidable  chef 
iFauvre*  of  cutlery  which  seem  made  for  cut- 
ting one's  hand  in  as  many  difi'erent  directions. 
Your  angular  omn  has  as  many  salient,  sharp, 
offensive  points  as  he  has  notions,  sentiments, 
or  feelings.  He  is  a  sort  of  intellectual  por- 
cupine, or  a  hybrid  between  the  mimosa  and 
the  thistle,  every  weapon  of  offence  being  also 
an  organ  of  sensibility.  To  understand  a  cha- 
racter like  this  is  as  arduous  as  a  trigonome- 
trical survey,  the  angles  to  he  calculated  are 
so  nnmerons.  A  mental  theodolite  would  be 
an  instrament  of  the  greatest  value  for  the 
measurement  of  angular  men.  We  have  some 
notion  of  fitting  np  a  moral  and  intellectual  ob- 
servatory, where,  in  addition  to  our  theodolite, 
we  mean  to  have  an  instrament  for  taking  the 
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altitude  of  the  haman  understanding,  and  a 
circle  with  a  micrometer  screw,  for  measuring 
the  minute  and  horary  variations  of  the  mu- 
tables  of  both  sexes.  There  would  also  be  a 
thermometer  for  the  passions,  on  the  principle 
of  the  thermometer  in  the  "Tatler,"  for  the 
finciuations  of  religious  seal.  This,  with  a  te- 
lescope for  seeing  future  events,  and  a  micro- 
scope for  the  study  of  little  minds,  and  the 
innumerable  pettinesses  of  humati  conduct,  would 
make  a  very  useful  addition  to  our  present 
stock  of  phirosophical  in&lruoients. 

From  angles  we  have  only  to  turn  the  corner 
to  arrive  at  triangles,  whose  amorous  propen- 
sities have  been  the  subject  of  a  treatise  very 
superior  in  its  way  to  the  dissertations  of  dry 

SeometOTh  As  love  and  harmony  go  hand  in 
and,  it  is  not  surprising  lo  lind  thetriangleplav- 
ing  its  part  in  llie  production  of  that  particular 
description  of  noise  and  hubbub  called  a  con- 
cert of  iustromenial  music.  We  should  write 
the  baxs  of  a  triangle,  not  its  bate. 

Triangles,  being  so  addicted  to  the  tender  pas- 
sion, ought  not  (o  be  introduced  into  boardiog- 
schnols  for  young  ladies,  who  may  be  very 
well  accomplished,  and  make  excellent  wives 
and  mothers,  without  a  tincture  of  either  Eu- 
clid or  algebra;  although  a  little  arithmetic  is 
highly  commendable,  sttitraction  being  better 
than  ifetraclion,  and  accounts  of  household  ex- 

g;nses  preferable  lo  the  acconntsof back-biters, 
ut  a  lady  has  to  do  with  no  roots  but  vege- 
table ones,  which  are  never  either  squares  or 
cubes;  and  the  only  cone  she  has  any  afiair 
with  is  the  sugar-loaf.  When  she  gets  into 
surds  she  becomes  absurd,  and  the  less  she 
meddles  with  ratios  the  more  rational  she  will 
be  thought  In  her  proportions  however,  she 
cannot  Iw  too  perfect,  and  if  she  happens  to 
have  a  portion  besides,  it  is  no  harm.  Wiih- 
j  out  the  slimiest  acquaintance  with  equations, 
j  she  may  possess  an  equal  temper;  as  she  may 
'  be  straight  as  a  wand  without  a  notion  on  the 
subject  of  perpendiculars,  and  the  delight  of  all 
circles,  witnont  knowing  the  difference  between 
centre  and  circumference.  In  her  6gure  she  ought 
!.  to  be  rounded,  without  being  round;  angles  are 
as  fatal  to  her  person  as  their  study  is  unne- 
I  cessary  for  her  mind.  If  she  squares  she  must 
be  a  termagant.  Sufficient  for  her  are  the 
work-box,  the  opera~box,  aod  the  dressiug-box. 
A  tangent  she  may  be,  but  never  a  secant,  and 
she  must  not  be  too  familiar  with  projectiles, 
lest  she  should  throw  herself  away  An  oval  face 
is  a  beauty,  and  the  curve  of  a  female  lip  may 
sometimes  osculate  without  reproach.  A  pretty 
woman  may  have  an  arched  brow,  an  arched 
unse,  nay,  she  may  be  a  tittle  arch  herself, 
without  the  slightest  impropriety.  Let  her  be 
radiant  without  talking  of  radii,  and  lot  her 
only  chords  be  those  of  the  piano  and  tho  harp. 

The  sdoare  is  a  very  important  figure  in  life, 
and  particularly  in  fashionable  life.  After  all 
that  has  been  said  of  (he  properties  of  ma- 
thematical squares,  there  is  a  thousand  limes 
more  property  io$t.James's-SqnareorGrosvenor. 
It  ma^  be  impossible  to  square  the  circle, 
j  but  to  circle  or  go  round  a  square  is  a  problem 
solved  every  day  to  tho  year,  by  tyros-who 
bsve  yet  to  cnat  the  Pons  Asinorom.  A  squar 


being  hollow,  it  follows  that  yon  nay  expect  ■ 
to  meet  with  hollow  people  in  squares:  aad 
experiment  fully  supports  the  conclnsioas  ef  i 
theory  upon  this  point. 

These  nollo«-  squares  of  society,  having  beca 
found  such  strong  fastnesses  of  olH  opinioaaaad 
usages,  suggested  to  miliury  men  their  adep*  . 
tion  in  the  oattle- field.  Grosvenor-quare  Spw* 
haps  inspired  the  idea  of  that  system  ol  lactia 
to  which  we  owe  the  splendid  victory  of  Water- 
loo; for  Moore  has  said  or  song  that  in  tbu 
lordly  district  was  made  the  last  stand  for  od 
lamps,  watchmen,  and  other  t)MeraM/i«  «l 
ancient  London. 

There  never  ^leam  of  gas  must  dare 
'Gainst  ancient  darkness  to  revolt. 

Or  smooth  Mac  Adam  hope  to  spate 
The  dowagers  a  single  jnlt. 

Let  intellect  march  how  it  will 

They  stick  to  oil  and  watchmen  still. 

The  social  parallelogram  is  exemplified  is 
the  sort  of  settlement  proposed  by  Mr.  Owes 
and  his  school.  It  may  be  our  defect  of  tute. 
but  we  feel  a  strong  repugnance  lo  tbe  i4n 
of  living  in  a  paralTelogrdra,  and  we  sesfsct 
that  this  figure  would  be  found  to  have  itsiM- 
ral  imperfections  in  as  great  degree  as  aajr 
square  in  London.  Bad  it  pleased  Providence  , 
to  make  man  in  the  diape  of a^parallelopipedM, 
or  solid  parallelogram,  his  residence  in  a  plase 
one  would  be  unexceptionable;  but  as  nenve 
not  fashioned  like  mile-stones,  we  do  not  set 
the  propriety  of  penning  them  np  in  tbe  dollrst 
of  all  quadrilateral  figures,  like  soldiers  iaW- 
rack-squares,  or  felons  in  those  rectaneubrpils 
which  are  called  yards  in  bridewells.  TIle■o^ 
ality,  too,  of  tbe  rectangle  has  been  broaily  ' 
questioned. 

''Alas,"  says  a  celebrated  maAematical  writer, 

"AlasI  that  partial  science  should  approve 
The  sly  rectangle's  too  licentious  lOveT' 

It  would  appear  from  ihb  that  even  r^ 
angled  paralleloerams  are  no  better  than  the? 
ought  to  be,  and  there  is  reason  to  think  ikit 
men  who  have  passed  their  lives  in  stodyiai 
the  properties  of  such  firares  have  cojued  their 
regularity  very  iraperfecUy. 

The  truly  social  figure  is  the  circle:  in  Act 
there  is  not  a  jollier  personage  in  all  tbecov- 
mouwealth  of  mathematics.  We  make  gay  paitiM 
in  round  noinbers,  and  have  roviids  of  Asneis 
at  round  tables,  where  jokes  go  round 
bumpers,  and  there  are  rounds  of  beef,  row 
dozens  of  claret,  and  Madeira  that  has  gone  the 
rounds;  then  come  rooods  of  healths  and  toasts, 
until  with  the  rotations  of  the  ^lass  the  hud 
turns  round,  and  the  room  itself  is  inrapidm- 
culaiion.  Then  there  are  perambulations  roaas 
the  town,  and  rounds  with  the  police,  taUMf 
in  lodgings  in  the  round-house;  theoce.  wbes 
the  day  comes  round,  to  be  broncht  before  m 
round  justice,  by  him  to  be  mnndly  rated,  laa 
ordered  to  pay  round  sums  of  money. 

The  circle,  too,  is  a  fii;are  as  eloquent  as  it 
is  jovial.   The  orator  delivers  bis  round  periods, 
ore  rotundo,  amidst  rounds  of  applause, 
evory  speech  is  a  round  of  ambiuon's  ladd^ 
Sometimes  he  goes  round  and  round  bis  n> 
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gect  without  ouce  tonching  it,  and  vei^oAenhe 
IS  caogbt  aiding  in  a  circle. 

The  circle  is  also  the  fignro  of  beaoty  and 
faabion.  whence  proceed  rounds  of  parties  and 
of  Tisils;  whence  lovelinesa  is  attracted  by  the 
ball,  aoa  the  greatest-of  great  circles  is  that 
of  AIiiiack%  as  the  most  attractive  of  the  zone 
is  the  zone  that  ODcireles  woman.  Roundness,  it 
ha!K  been  remarked  already,  is  a  leading  attri- 
bute of  I>ea1l^r,  yet  must  not  a  lady  be  a  per- 
fect sphere,  tor  that  would  too  much  increase 
her  voIabiUty,  and  spinning  would  be  her  sole 
accomplishment. 


The  world  is  divided  into  circles,  and  by 
circles.  The  world  goes  round,  and  men  go 
roond  the  world.  At  the  end  of  Plato's  year 
it  is  thought  that  all  things  will  come  round 
again,  and  there  will  be  another  French  revo- 
lution, another  Hottentot  Venus,  and  another 
"  boy  Jones,"  who  has  lately  been  compliment- 
ed by  a  round  dozen  or  two  with  the  cat-o*. 
nine-tails.  We  shall  ourselves  of  course  go 
round  with  the  great  wheel  of  fortune  and 
events,  still  revolving  articles  for  the  New 
Monthly,  which  will  not  disobey  the  oniveraal 
law  of  circulation. 
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'*  The  Emerald  isle,"  said  Major  Marvel,  "as 
it  is  familiarly  termed,  "appeared  always  to 
me  to  be  a  melancholy  and  half-deserted  spot. 
*A  preciood  gem,  set  in  the  silver  sea,'  —  it 
seemed  to  be  an  eternal  battle-field,  in  which 
*  the  finest  pisantry  in  the  world'  loved  to  keep 
themselves  well-breathed,  in  order  to  prepare 
for  whatever  might  lam  up  in  the  way  or  fo- 
reign wars  or  home  invasion.  The  Irish,  indeed, 
(and  I  speak  it  in  their  condign  praise,)  are 
more  fond  of  fighting  than  any  other  nation  on 
the  face  of  the  earth.  The  clatter  of  half  a  dozen 
shelalegfas  at  a  fair  is  as  catching  as  the  plague; 
and  it  not  unfrequeotly  happens  that,  from 
the  single  circumstance  of  two  or  three  of  the 
boys  having  a  trifiing  dispute  about  the  price 
of  a  half-starved  porher,  a  whole  town  has 
narrowly  escaped  being  sacked  and  burned^  and 
half  a  dozen  lives  have  been  sacrificed  in  its 
mutet-plaee. 

"I  met  with  more  adventures,  saw  more 
curious  scenes,  and  eiperienced  more  hospitality, 
darins  the  short  time  of  my  first  being  quarterea 
in  ould  Ireland,  than  in  all  my  life  besides.  At 
first,  it  was  one  continued  round  of  marching 
and  countermarching,  feasting,  rowing,  drinking, 
dancing,  and  jollificMion;  then  came  pestilence, 
misery,  discomfort  and  all  the  ills  the  island 
is  heir  to. 

"Service  in  Ireland  is  intended  u  a  sort  of 
restorative  to  a  regiment,  aAer  Iho  sweating 
sickness  endored  in  the  susar-islands  of  the 
West,  or  the  no  loss  embroilment  of  a  twenty 
years*  fry  in  the  hot  East.  Ould  Ireland,  in- 
deed, is  not  so  mnch  relished  by  the  gentlemen 
of  the  blade  as  either  England  or  Scotland. 
Good  stations,  where  a  man  might  mix  with 
the  gentry  of  the  island,  are  few  and  far  be- 
tween; and  a  corps  being  generally  obliged  to 
foinisb  half  a  dozen  different  detachments,  in 
the  various  little  Tillages  around  the  head- 
quarters, the  service  becomes  a  case  of  continual 
banishment.  Still  it  has  its  channs  and  its  ad- 
ventures, even  in  the  most  desolate  outpost. 

"I  remember  being  sent  to  a  village,  on  oc 
casioQ  of  some  'trifle  light  as  air'  having  caus- 
ed a  disturbance,  which  cost  some  ten  or  a  dozen 
individuals  their  lives,  and  in  which  case,  the 


peelers  having  been  worsted,  the  military  were 
called  upon.  The  nigfat  was  dark  as  a  wolfs 
mouth,  when  after  a  wearisome  and  hurried 
march  we  felt  our  way  into  the  village  of 
Smasbemotoole,  which  I  found  in  a  state  of 
siege,  or  rather  capture,  the  police  having  bar- 
ricadoed  themselves  within  their  barrack,  not 
a  man  daring  to  show  his  nose,  a  blazing  bon- 
6re  in  the  square,  signal-fires  on  the  billsaround, 
and  many  hundreds  of  infuriated  Paddies.  leap- 
ing, screaming,  and  fiehtin^,  like  a  tribe  of 
Pawnee  Indians,  and  indiscriminately  whacking 
away  upon  Ibe  heads  of  friend  and  foe. 

"'The  army!  thearmy;  oh,  blood  and  'oonds, 
here  come  the  army  I '  was  the  universal  shout, 
as  1  batted  my  power  upon  entering  the  scene 
of  discord. 

"Pat  has,  for  the  most  part,  a  very  friendly 
leeling  lowardt,  and  a  wholesome  dread  of,  the 
military.  The  police  he  hates  with  a  deadly 
hatred,  and  carries  murder  in  his  right  hand 
for  their  eqiecial  benefit.  I  remember  passing 
a  curious  night  on  the  above  occasion.  The 
village  I  had  thus  relieved  consisted  of  a  sort 
of  square  of  hovels,  with  some  five  or  six  out- 
lets, streets,  or  lanes,  moning  in  as  many  dif- 
ferent directions'towards  the  oogs,  woods,  and 
mountains  and  lakes  around  it.  Beautifully  si- 
tuated in  this  wild  and  sylvan  scene,  it  was 
the  centre  of  a  most  delightful  cluster  of  gen- 
tlemen's, and  one  or  two  noblemen's  seats.  At 
the  present  moment,  however,  all  was  dark, 
ominous  and  dreary,  save  the  glorious  bonfire, 
which,  flaring  up  in  the  centre  of  the  little 
square,  or  market-place,  threatened  destruction, 
in  the  fury  of  the  winter's  wind,  to  the  lively 
village. 

'-After  doing  the  needful,  and  driving  Patrick 
at  point  of  fox,  by  the  different  outlets,  to  his 
favourite  bogs  and  fastnesses  around,  I  proceeded 
to  post  my  sentries,  bivouac  my  power  in  some 
convenient  refuge,  and,  ensconcing  myself  in 
the  little  kitchen  of  a  most  miserable  and  dirty 
cottage,  thrust  my  feet  before  the  turf  fire, 
lighted  a  cigar,  and  made  up  my  mind  to  an 
unquiet  night. 

''Ensign  Altsmont  de  Monlmorenci  was  mine 
ancient  in  the  — th  Highlanders  at  this  time. 
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Oar  commissions  might  be  said  to  have  been 
'twin-born,'  since  we  were  both  gazetted  on 
the  same  day,  bis  commission  being  dated  bat 
one  day  later  than  my  own.  A  miss,  however, 
is  as  good  as  a  nile^  says  the  antient  proverb. 
I  was  the  e/(fcr,  if  not  the  better  soldier,  and 
consequently,  the  detachment  being  a  mbaltmi's 
party,  I  was  its  commandant. 

"Ensign  de  Montmoreoci  was  cat  out  for  the 
service.  Descended  from  a  long  line  of  martial 
ancestry,  he  was  perfectly  capable  of  'spending 
half-a-crown  out  of  sixpence  a  day.'  Like  the 
Master  of  Ravenswood,  he'd  his  cloak  and  sword, 
and  high  blood,  and  little  else  to  recommend 
him  to  the  w*orId.  As  De  Alontmorcnci  was  a 
zealous  soldier,  being  never  so  happy  as  when 
he  was  cither  drilling  the  conipaoy,  studying  the 
articles  of  war,  or  volunteering  for  every  offi- 
cer's turn  of  duty  besides  bis  own,  I  generally 
left  the  management  of  matters  whilst  I  was  in 
command  to  him.  Pretty  certain  that  the  service 
would  materially  benefit  by  the  exertions  of  a 
zealous  officer,  in  place  of  an  indolent  one,  1 

feoerally  took  mine  ease  in  mine  inn,  whilst 
e  earned  out  those  measures  necessary  and 
proper  for  the  matter  in  hand,  during  our  conn- 
try  escnrsions  and  outpost  dutv. 

"Having  therefore,  as  1  said,  ensconced  my- 
self in  the  most  eligible  qnarter  1  could  find, 
after  puttiiw  matters  in  a  somewhat  better  trim 
(ban  (bad  lonnd  them  in  the  village  of  Smashem- 
otoole,  I  gave  to  Hontmorenci  the  task  of 
spending  the  watches  of  the  night  in  patrolling 
ihe  streets,  lanes  and  suburbs;  and,  thrusting 
my  feet  into  a  hen's  nest,  which  was  at  the 
bottom  of  the  Imckle-bed  I  threw  myself  upon, 
jaded  and  fatigued  with  the  toil  of  the  day's 
inarch,  I  sboold  soon  have  been  in  the  arms 
of  '  nature's  soft  nurse,*  had  it  not  been  for  (be 
myriads  of  fleas,  which  left  the  pigs  and  poultr>' 
my  fellow-lodgers,  in  order  to  make  a  meal  of 
my  unlucky  body. 

"  In  such  a  situation  as  this,  wbikt  1  listened 
to  the  occasional  hubbub  consequent  upon  my 
friend  Altamnnt's  coercive  measures  amongst 
the  mob  without,  it  was  not  to  be  snpposed 
that  I  anticipated  the  pleasure  of  a  visit  from 
any  of  the  gentlefolks  resident  around  the  vil- 
lage, and  1  was  therefore  proportionably  sur- 
prised when,  the  latch  of  the  back-door  of  the 
miserable  hut  I  vras  tenanting  being  opened,  a 
tall  and  elegant-looking  man,  carrying  a  dark- 
lantem  in  his  hand,  stood  before  me.  A  flicker* 
ing  rush^  which  bad  been  drawn  through  a 
saucer  of  grease,  and  which  was  held  in  an  in- 
strument resembling  a  pair  of  forceps  opon  a 
stand,  the  Irish  cottagers  usual  subsiitate  for  a 
candle  and  candlestick,  gave  so  dubitius  and 
fitfnl  a  light,  that  at  first  I  could  hardly  dis- 
tingnish  the  features  of  my  visitor.  I  stared  at 
him  as  though  I  beheld  some  shadowy  ghost 
standing  in  the  peat-reek  of  my  hearth. 

"*The  officer  commanding  the  parly,  I  pre- 
some?'  said  my  visitor,  throwing  the  locus  orhia 
lantern  across  my  lantern  jaws,  and  addressing  me. 

"'The  same,  my  lord,  and  your  poor  servant 
ever/  I  returned,  rising  and  bowing;  conceiving 
that  I  saw  before  me  the  proprietor  of  the  park 
and  domain  which  *there  adjacent  lay'  to  the 
village  I  was  in. 


"*My  house  is  beset  and  beleaguered,'  coa- 
tinued  'the  visitor.  '1  have  half  a  dozen  IcUfri 
here  in  my  pocket,  stating  the  very  hour  lliit 
night  at  which  it  is  to  be  assailed  and  tmraed 
to  the  ground.  Say,  can  yon  aid  net  I  iuxt 
with  some  little  peril  left  Castle  Camev,  t» 
versed  the  flantaiions  of  the  pack,  andauitled 
myself  by  tne  little  postern  in  the  wall  to  Ibi 
village.  Time  flies— every  moment  is  now  ikc 
father  of  some  stratagem.  Hy  people  aie  is 
readiness  for  the  assault;  but,  bearing  of  vosr 
arrival  with  a  part  of  the  detachwrat  'froa 
Cionberry  Bog.  I  determined  to  visit  yoe.  h 
few,  if  you  like  to  make  Castle  Carney  xht 
head-quarters  of  your  detachment,  we  will  Bake 
you  comfortable  and  welcome.' 

**The  otter  was  tempting:  I  felt  inclined  t» 
make  the  noble  seat  mentioned  both  '  my  hca4- 
quarters,  and  quarters  for  every  other  put  af 
my  body;'  hot,  considering  that  my  cummissiM 
extended  no  farther  than  to  the  village  I  w 
then  in,  1  at  first  reluctantly  declined  acceptisg 
the  proflered  hospitality. 

"Nevertheless,  as  I  glanced  around  thesm- 
lid  misery  of  the  hut  t  was  in,  I  reflected  ui^ 
as  I  had  pretty  well  picketted  the  dark  stictti 
of  the  village,  saved  more  than  one  house  froa 
being  burned,  and  tamed  the  mob  over  lo  iba 
tender  mercies  of  my  zealous  anballem,  I 
vmtnre  to  return  (ne  visit  of  my  noble  m* 
acquaintance.  His  a£bbility  ana  stiperiantT 
charmed  me.  There  was  corn,  wine,  and  oil, 
in  his  plenteous  face.  I  was  fasting  fron  lU 
but  smokey  whiskey,  and  boiled  potatoes  iritb- 
out  butter;  and,  as  1  gazed  upon  his  arulocn- 
tic  bearing,  savoury  viands,  rich  sances,  ui 

Seneroos  wines  seemed  to  spread  Aemichti 
eforc.  me  on  bis  ample  boani. 
**  I  bad  been  before  quartered  ia  the  viRigt; 
hilt  the  Lord  of  Castle  Camev  was  at  that  liM^ 
with  his  family,  sojourning  abroad.  I,  howenr, 
knew  the  localities  well,  and  after  writing  i 
few  words  of  instruction  to  my  friend  De  MtMt- 
morency,  1  volunteered,  after  confiding  my  billet 
to  the  care  of  my  sergeant,  to  escort  my  visitN 
back  lo'Castle  Carney,  and  view  the  preparatioM 
he  had  made  for  defence  ofhis  home  and  kearti 
We  accordingly  left  the  little  cottage,  travenM 
the  kail-yard  in  its  rear,  passed  through  Ae 
small  postern,  and  threading  the  abranbeiiM 
and  plantations  of  the  park,  reached  the  m»- 
sion. 

"The  iron  tongue  of  the  sUhle-clock  'modM 
onenntotho  drowsyrace  of  night'  aswecroain 
the  dark  avenue  in  front  of  the  building,  m 
the  rain  having  ceased,  the  heavy  clouds  rwM 
from  beneath  the  moon,  and  displayed  tbeii«^ 
grey  turrets  and  multitudinous  windows  of  tie 
noble  edifice.  Altogether  it  wns  quite  a  secae 
of  romance;  a  sentinel  challenged  u  ^ 
preached,  my  oondoctor  gave  the  word,  »h 
we  entend.  , , 

"Those  who  had  been  used  to  the  peaeetsi 
and  quiet  style  of  a  gentleman's  seat  in  ne^ 
England  would  have  been  somewhat  sarprM« 
at  the  preparation  displayed  on  tbisnigbt  at  tw 
mansion  to  which  1  was  thus  paying 
The  ample  hall,  on  the  oak  pmnels  of  which 
the  trophies  of  the  chase,  together  with  sw«*. 
bucklers,  and  several  suits  of  armour,  was  cm- 
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TerCed  into  a  sort  of  gaard-room ;  a  dozen  stal- 
wart men-at-arms,  consisting  of  the  household 
servants,  being  ready  to  man  (he  different  sta- 
tions allotted  to  them  when  the  assault  took 
place:  and  my  host,  ushering  me  into  a  Itbruy, 
introduced  me  to  bis  son,  a  haiidsonie*lookiog 
youth,  of  about  fifteen  ^{rears  of  age,  whose  em- 
ployment was  as  hostile  and  warlike  as  the 
scene  1  had  already  passed  through.  He  stood 
before  a  largetable,  which  was  lirerally  covered 
with  fire-arms,  from  (he  double-barrelled  Manton 
to  the  bell-mouthed  blnaderbuss.  His  employ- 
ment was  to  carefully  load  and  readily  arrange 
these  weapons,  so  as  to  be  banded  to  the  ser- 
vants -when  required. 

'*My  introduction  to,  and  the  night  I  spent 
Willi  that  par(y,  I  shall  not  in  a  hurry  forget. 
The  family  of  my  host  consisted  of  nis  wife, 
the  son  I  nave  before-named,  and  eight  daugh- 
ters—of whom,  were  1  to  say  they  were  beau- 
tiful as  Eastern  houris,  1  might  not  only  fail  in 
rendering  them  justice,  but  should  also  use  a 
(rite  and  common  simile.  They  were  of  (he 
loveliest  of  the  daughters  of  the  British  aristo- 
cracy, and  *  the  migb(,  the  majesty  of  beaut;^' 
can  no  further  go.  Therein,  however,  was  their 
I  smallest  recommendation  to  praise,  for  (hey  had 
I  apparently  no  overweening  pride  cither  of  the 
high  station  they  occupied,  or  the  charms  they 
possessed.  They  stood  one  above  another,  as 
SdDicbody  somewhere  observes  ofa  similar  bevy 
of  fair  nymphs,  like  the  asceut  to  (he  gardens 
of  Paradise,  and  it  appeared  almos(  impossible 
to  fall  in  love  with  any  one  of  them  in  parti- 
cular, from  the  utter  impossibility  of  giving 
preference  to  any  particular  one. 

Glancing  at  my  travel-worn  harness  and  be- 
mattered  contiaiiaiiona,  'stained  with  the  vari^ 
tion  of  each  soil'  between  the  bogs  of  Clon- 
berry  and  the  seat  1  was  visiting,  1  apologised, 
upon  finding  myself  in  this  fair  assemolagc,  for 
the  dampness  of  my  clothing,  and  the  figure  I 
necessarily  cut.  An  officer  on  detachinent  is, 
however,  always  welcome 

"  *  We  are  as  secluded  here,'  said  the  lady 
of  the  house,  'as  Sancbo  in  the  Sierra Morena, 
and  are  always  glad  to  welcome  the  military 
when  sent  to  so  dull  a  quarter/ 

"In  short,  there  seemed  to  be  no  more  thought 
of  the  threatened  assault,  than  if  we  had  been 
seated  in  his  lordship's  withdrawing  room  in 
Grosvenor  Square.  Music  and  conversation 
made  the  minutes  fly;  cofiee  and  other  refresh- 
ments were  served;  and,  but  (h^  a  report  was 
ever  aod  anon  brought  (o  the  master  of  the 
bouse,  apparently  of  (he  proceedings  withou(,  1 
should  no(  have  suspec(ed  that  the  family  either 
feared  or  expected  any  danger  from  tne  rout 
who  had  threatened  lo  bring  ore  and  slaughter 
into  their  dwelling.  That,  indeed,  which  chiefly 
struck  me,  was  the  absence  ofall  alarm  amongst 
the  females  of  the  party,  and  yet  the  house 
was  well  prepared  tor  defence.  Featherbeds 
and  mat(resses  were  placed  before  the  windows 
of  the  lower  apartments,  and  the  male  part  of 
the  establishment  had  been  engaged  daring  the 
evening  in  making  ready  for  a  deadly  siege. 

*  We  are  not  at  all  timorous,'  said  the  Lady 
Geraldine;  'we  are  native  here,  and  to  the 
Bunner  bora.'   Your  English  ladies,  1  have 


observed,  whilst  visiting  ns,  are  sometimes 
alarmed  at  the  reputation  our  country' has  earn- 
ed. But  (hey  soon  find  that  more  than  half  what 
they  have  heard  ahont  the  ferocity  of  eur  good- 
tempered,  generons^ieartedt  nugnided  peasan- 
try, is  false.' 

"Again  she  strndt  llw  striog*  of  ber  baipas 
she  said  this,  and  warbled  two  verses  of  (be 
following  oU  ditty:— 

He  comes  no  more! 

The  fiuwors  are  bloomiiig. 
Their  fragrant  breaUi  the  bower  perftunlng. 

Even  as  of  yore. 
But  he  who  used  to  gaze  encbanted 
Upon  me  when  these  flowers  were  planted. 

He  comes  no  morel 
No  morel 

He  comes  no  morel 
With  voice  of  power 

Still  thrills  my  lute  at  evening  hoof- 
Sweet  as  before. 

Ah  me!  'tis  now  the  mournful  token 

Of  plighted  faith  for  ever  broken. 
He  comes  no  morel 
No  morel 

"If  music  be  the  food  of  love,  thought  ), 
play  00.  The  Lady  Geraldine  bad  the  voice  of 
a  seraph.  'It  came  o'er  my  ear  like  thoMweet 
south.'  The  stanzas,  however,  seemed  (o  call 
forlh  in  the  singer  uupleasing  remembrances. 
The  Lady  Geraldine  stopped  at  (he  end  of  the 
necond  verse.  She  leant  her  cheek  upon  her 
hand  as  she  bent  over  (be  instrument.  Could 
it  be  possible,  1  thought  as  1  gazed  upon  her 
chiselled  features  and  perfect  form,  that  the 
love  of  one  so  exquisite  bag  been.nnpropitions 
or  unrequited. 

^''Mav  I  ask  the  qnestion,'  I  said,  aslarose, 
and  look  the  mnsic  from  the  stand,  *  may  I  in- 
quire  where  you  learned  the  air  to  which  you 
have  warbled  these  words?' 

"*lt  was  composed  in  this  room,'  said  the 
Lady  Geraldine,  with  a  sigh. 

'-*Yoo  will  pardon  me,'  said  1;  'bat  an  en- 
sign of  ours— one  of  the  cleverest  scamps 
that  ever  belted  a  broadsword  lo  his  waist— 
not  OMt  *but  all  mankind's  epitome'— I  always 
considered  him  the  composer  of  that  air/ 

"'And  his  name?'  said  the  lady,  looking  as 
if  the  beat  of  the  room  had  overcome  ber. 

*"Altamon(  de  Monimorenci/ 
I  saw  immediately  that,  in  return  for  the 
harmony  the  young  Vadv  had  beeu  favonring 
me  witn,  1  had  touched  a  string  in  her  heart 
that  uttered  dreadful  discord.  Curse  upon  itl 
thought  I  to  myself;  my  usual  luck.  1  have 
somehow  let  down  the  peg  that  made  this 
music. 

"  My  noble  host  interrnpled  my  reverie.  Be 
approached,  aud  touched  my  shoulder  lightly, 
and  we  let)  the  apartment  together. 

"  *  Are  you  quite  wise,'  said  he,  *  in  leaving 
your  detachment  so  long?' 

"'Quite,'  I  returned.  'When  you  play  your 
part  I  *11  play  mine :  I  have  arranged  everything 
with  my  ensign  before  I  ventured  on  this  visit. 
He's  a  clever  fellow,  and,  1  believe,  not  al- 
togetber  nnknown  to  jou.  His  name  is  Mont- 
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morenci— Ensi^  Altamont  de  Hontntonnci,  of 
oan.' 

"A  dark  shade  seemed  to  pass  over  the  Earl's 
brow  as  1  watched  the  expression  of  his  conn- 
tenance.  The  troth  flashed  across  me,— the  fav- 
ourite song  of  my  friend,  —  the  melancholy  of 
the  Lady  Geralaine, — the  angry  look  of  the 
Earl;  all  pat  toKether,  told  the  lale,  the  chival- 
rous, the  high  oom,  the  pesoiless  ensign  of 
highlanders  bad  been  fltitii^  with  (he  Lady 
Geuldine. 

"As  I  pondered  upon  these  matters,  a  yell 
like  what  might  have  been  expected  from  a 
band  of  accursed  Siouzes,  burst  upon  our  ears, 
and  the  next  minute  on  came  the  rout  of  ruf- 
fians. The  crash  of  breakiug  glass  immediately 
succeeded,  and,  throwing  themselves  at  the 
doors  and  windows  of  the  mansion,  the  paddies 
made  as  much  din  with  their  bludgcoDS  and 
shelalesbs  as  the  Black  Knight  with  his  battle- 
ase  at  (ne  sally-port  ofthe  castle  ofToarqailstone. 

"The  Earl  took  command  of  one  part  of 
the  mansion,  his  son  superintended  in  another, 
whilst  I  volnnteered  to  act  as  General  Com- 
manding-in-chief. I  bad  persuaded  the  Earl  not 
to  proceed  to  extremities  until  we  saw  (here 
was  actual  dan^r  of  the  chdteaa  being  takca, 
and  we  accordingly  reserved  the  fire  of  the 
garrison,  only  singling  out  one  or  two  of  the 
leaders  for  punishment. 

"*]Hck  me  off,'  said  1  to  the  young  lord, 
(hat  athletic  fellow  in  the  coatoffriexe,  blacken- 
ed visage,  and  the  haybands  ronnd  the  calves 
of  his  le^  Tickle  bim  with  a  charge  of  back- 
shot  about  the  shins.  One  shot  will,  perhaps, 
be  sufficient  to  summon  my  friend  Altamont, 
who  will,  mos(  likely,  bring  us  ofi  without 
further  *  stroke  or  wound." 

"  Night's  candles  were  burnt  out,  and  the 
dawn  was  just  appearing  as  [  looked  forth. 
Many  hundreds  of  the  finest  pisantry  in  the 
world  were  rioting  around  his  lordship's  man- 
sion, and  preparing  for  another  effort  to  break 
in.  The  snower  of  brick'bats  and  stones,  under 
cover  of  which  they  advanced,  again  rattled 
against  the  doors  and  windows.  Still  I  restrain- 
ed the  Are  of  the  garrison,  feeling  confident  in 
the  strength  of  the  defence,  and  the  relief  I 
expected. 

"All  would  have  gone  well,  but  that  wo  had 
treachery  within  the  waits.  Well  did  the  £arl 
say,  that  in  Ireland  no  man  could  trust  hi^ 
entire  household.  One  of  the  helpers  io  the 
stables  was,  like  the  Ishmaelites  of  Persia,  a 
member  of  a  secret  society,  a  Ribbon-man.  He 
admitted  a  party  of  the  assailants  by  the  back 
entrance,  ana  we  were  fairly  on  the  eve  of  capture. 


"We  heard  the  rush  of  this  party  tovndi 
the  great  ball  of  (he  building.  Then  was  kt 
one  entrance  to  it  from  the  servants'  oflhcs. 
The  Earl  seized  upon  a  two-Jianded  nmi 
from  the  wall,  the  weapon  of  one  of  bis  cr«- 
sading  ancestors,  and,  opposing  himself  to  the 
opening,  smite  down  the  on-comers  as  fast  u 
they  endeavoured  to  rush  in.   Uis  servants  also 

fierformed  their  suit  and  service  well  and  aut- 
ullv;  whilst  I,  opposingmyself  to  iheasiailuii 
witnont  the  mansion,  gave  the  word  to  Vm 
away  in  .  real  earnest. 

"The  females  were  now  in  reality  ajarmi 
The  din  of  the  affray  without  doors  had  ewa* 
pletely  scared  them;  the  fight  was  too  neirto 
be  pleasant,  and  several  of  them  rushed  inu 
the  nail  amongst  the  combatants.  At  this  ■■>■ 
ment  I  heard  the  well-known  bugle  of  the  bifb- 
landers.   It  sounded  like 

'  the  blast  of  that  wild  bom 
On  Fontanbian  echoes  borne.' 

As  the  smoke  of  our  discharge  from  the  Groat 
blew  clear  of  the  windows,  I  looked  fbrtk,  ml 
beheld  the  kilts  debouching  from  the  wood  m 
the  left  of  the  building. 

"They  took  the  enemy  in  flank,  came  vf  U 
the  doable,  and  commenced  a  file  fire,  tbt 
was  echoed  in  ten  thousand  replications  (torn 
the  woods  and  glades  around.  La  VoUtI  the 
thing  was  finished ;  east,  west,  north,  and  smiI^ 
fled  the  assailants,  leaving  the  dead,  the  wmM, 
and  the  dying,  to  be  cared  for  and  nuncd  by 
the  ladies  of  the  establishment  The  next  miaaie 
the  hall  of  the  bnilding  was  filled  with  plmcd 
bonnets  and  highland  acar&.  and  its  nvUe 
flooring -resounded  to  the  heavy  butts  oftk 
firelock  as  Ensign  Altamont  de  HootoMfeaci 
gave  the  word  to  his  powor  to  order  anM. 
and  stand  at  ease. 

*'De  Honlmorenci  soon  after  this  got  Va 
lieutenancy  in  the  cavalry,  and  it  was 
before  I  saw  him  again.   On  occasion  tt  her 

fracious  Majesty,  Queen  Victoria,  holding  btr 
rst  drawiog-room,  I  went  to  retnra  thuU 
for  my  majority.  One  lady,  of  surpassing  beam;, 
was  the  observed  of  all  observers  there.  Sm 
leant  upon  the  arm  of  an  ofBcer  of  the  li^ 
guards.  I  myself  had  left  a  leg  amonpt  the 
passes  of  the  farthest  steeps  of  India.  My  aasal 
feature  had  been 'frost-bitten  on  the  Caudiu 
frontier,  and  all  the  hair  of  my  head  had  beea  siaj;- 
ed  off  whilst  fighting  against  the  Ashantces.  The 
guardsman,  however,  knew  me  again.  It  wv 
my  old  friend  and  subaltern,  Altamont  da  Mi^ 
morenci.  He  intro'dnced  me  to  Us  wife-im 
Udy  Geraldine." 


THE  HERMIT  OF  BATH. 

■T  ABBABAN  KLDIR,  KaQVin. 


Aboct  the  time  when  Bath  was  in  its  glory, 
and  that  ia  now  many  years  ago,  a  young  man, 
an  entire  stranger  to  the  eonntry,  purchased  a 


field  in  its  nelgbhomliood.   The  field  was  tb«" 
of  little  value,  a  considerable  portioB  efjtswy  . 
being  covered  with  foramen  sleae-fww^  | 
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vhile  nnmeroos  heaps  of  nibbish,  the  refose  of 
the  stone-cutter,  were  spread  over  the  remaioder 
of  the  land.  The  new  comer,  imnediately  npon 
the  bargain  being  concluded,  paid  down  the 
price  in  hard  coin.  The  next  morning  he  took 
possession  of  his  Dnrcbase. 

Very  mnch  to  the  surprise  of  the  neighboars, 
he  set  to  work  vigorously  by  himselt  with  a 

Eickaxe  and  crowbar,  quarrying  stones.  When 
e  had  loosened  a  considerable  nnmber,  he 
piled  (hem  up  ■□  two  paralled  walls,  and  with 
some  boogbs  and  some  straw  he  thatched  it  over. 
There  he  slept  the  first  night.  It  appeared 
•Iraon  that  a  man  who  could  pay  ready  mo- 
ney for  landed  property  could  not  afibrd  to 
employ  a  labourer,  or  to  hire  a  lodging.  The 
next  day  a  door  was  put  to  the  but  with  a 
lock  ana  a  huge  key;  thoagfa  the  oeighbonrs, 
who  were  amusing  themselves  with  watching 
his  proceedings,  knew  that  it  contained  nothing 
bnt  a  muterable  bed,  and  a  few  atticlei  of  the 
commonest  earthenware. 

AAer  he  had  supplied  himself,  by  purchase, 
with  what  he  considered  the  absolute  neces- 
saries of  life,  he  made  an  arrangement  with 
an  old  man  to  supply  him  with  food,  and  bring 
it  to  his  hovel  every  day.  All  his  absolute 
wants  being  now  provided  for,  he  confined  him- 
self entirely  to  his  newly-acqnired  territory. 
Month  after  month  passed.  Beyond  the  old 
stone-quarries  and  nibbish  that  formed  bis  do- 
main be  never  passed.  From  daybreak  to  set- 
ting son  he  was  to  be  seen  at  work,  clearing 
away  heaps  of  stones,  and  making  (he  most  of 
the  'little  real  soil  that  there  was.  A  very 
small  pari  only  of  (he  land  which  be  thas  re- 
clunea,  or  formed  in  different  odd  comers  of 
Ao  ipiurries,  he  appropriated  to  the  growth  of 
potatoes,  and  other  kitchen-herbs,  for  his  own 
support;  and,  although  this  could  not  form  a 
tenth  part  of  his  consumption,  the  whole  of  the 
remainder  he  devoted  to  raise  strawberries, 
gooseberries,  currants,  and  other  small  fruits; 
while  in  every  cleft  or  bote  in  the  sides  of 
the  quarries,  where  a  handfal  of  earth  could  be 

§ laced,  there  sprung  up  a  flowering  plant.  His 
welling  increased  in  size,  in  comfort,  and  in 
grotesqueness,  and  It  was  heii»  gndnally  cover- 
ed over  with  tbe  most  beautiful  creeping  plants 
that  the  neighbourhood  could  afford;  yet  no 
hand  but  his  own  was  allowed  to  touch  his 
building  or  to  dig  his  ground.  Added  to  these 
pecaltariiies,  he  always  appeared  now  in  a  long 
coat,  or  robe,  that  reached  nearly  to  his  ankles, 
and  was  confined  round  the  waist  by  a  band: 
on  his  head  he  wore  a  small  woollen  cap ;  and 
he  let  his  moustaches  and  beard  grow. 

Nothwithstandiiig  all  these  peculiarities,  he 
appeared  to  have  no  wish  to  separate  himself 
from  his  fellow-creatures.  There  was  nobody 
more  civil  and  obliging  than  the  hermit  to  those 
who  visited  him  So  far  from  being  lonely,  he 
was  seldom  without  visitors;  and  although  he 
was  ready  to  enter  intoconversation  with  every 
one,  he  seldom  permitted  their  gossip  to  inter- 
fere with  his  work.  Indeed,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  profound  mystery  in  which  he  en- 
veloped everything  connected  with  his  own 
IttSlory,  he  mi|^t  bo  said  to  be  commanicalivc, 
and  his  convenation  was  lively  ud  agreeable. 


All  jokes  upon  his  peculiarities  he  bore  with 
gooa  humour,  and  impertinent  inquiries  respect- 
mg  his  own  history  he  generally  tamed  light- 
ly away  with  a  jest. 

Gradually  his  grounds  became  a  common 
lonnge  lor  the  neighbours.  He  was  always  at 
home,  and  always  in  good  humour.  His  flow- 
ers, his  fruit-trees,  and  bis  beautiful  creeping 
shrubs  were  the  jiresenis  of  his  visitors.  His 
neighbours  were  mdeed  surprised  at  the  large 
portion  of  his  garden  allotted  to  strawberry- 
plants,  and  other  small  fruits;  bnt  his  rrply 
was,  that  they  would  produce  a  larger  amount 
of  wholesome  food  than  potatoe-planta.  The 
greatest  proportion  of  his  visiton  were  ladies, 
who  flocked  from  far  and  near  to  see  the  hand- 
some young  man,  (for  be  was  not  more  than 
thirty.J  who  wore  bis  beard  long,  lived  in  a 
hermitage,  and  never  went  out  of  his  grounds. 
Then  he  was  so  civil  and  obliging,  and  there 
was  a  quaintuess  in  his  language,  and  a  quick- 
ness at  repartee,  with  a  compliment  occasional- 
ly prettily  turned,  which  made  bis  conversation 
very  agreeable.  It  was  evident  that  he  had 
received  a  superior  education;  but  this  was  all 
that  any  one  could  even  gtiess  respecting  him. 
None  of  the  mnltitades  that  frequented  Bath 
had  any  recollectioo  of  having  ever  seen  his 
face  before. 

Time  went  on.— Spring  came,  and  strawber- 
ries began  to  ripen,  -  a  little  table  made  its  ap- 
pearance,  upon  which  stood  sundry  plates  of 
strawberries;  while  the  old  man  who  used  to 
fetch  the  hermit's  dinner  for  him  sal  beside  it 
to  receive  the  sixpences.  "Thus,"  said  the 
hekmit  to  his  neighbours,  ''yon  mav  perceive 
the  manner  in  which  a  greater  amount  of  whole- 
some food  may  be  derived  from  the  strawberry- 
plant  than  from  the  potatoe." 

The  strawberries  disappeared  with  rapidity; 
to  eat  them  fresh  in  the  garden  of  the  hermit 
became  the  fashion  of  the  day.  New  tables 
made  their  appearance  in  the  little  sequestered 
nooks  of  tbe  stone-quarries,  overshadowed  as 
they  now  were  by  flowering  shrubs  and  creep- 
ing plants,  interspersed  with  evergreens  and 
young  trees.  Fresh  assistants  to  the  old  man 
were  daily  added,  as  the  number  of  the  hermifs 
visitors  increased.  It  was  calculated  that  there 
were  more  matches  concocted  in  ihe  hermit's 
garden  than  in  all  Bath  besides.  Spinsters  that 
hung  heavy  on  hand  considered  it  a  lucky  spot; 
husbands  were  thought  to  be  as  plentiful  as 
gooseberries  within  those  fortnnate  limits. 

Some  new  luxury  was  added  everv  week : 
lemonade,  iced  water,  tea  and  Balh  cakes,  one 
by  one  were  added  to  Ihe  rural  tables  that 
were  placed  in  every  convenient  corner.  Tbe 
fmil  was  always  supposed  to  be  better  there 
tlum  in  the  greengrocer's  or  confectioner's  shop, 
li  was  thought  Id  be  all  fresh  gathered  from 
Ihe  plant  ,altnooKh  as  much  was  consumed  there 
in  a  day  as  could  by  any  possibility  have  been 
raised  within  those  limits  m  two  years.  Those, 
however,  who  lived  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
might  have  seen  the  old  man  and  his  assistants 
enter  very  early  in  the  morning,  burdened  with 
heavy  baskets.  To  the  hermit's  occupations, 
however,  all  this  seemed  to  matter  little.  At 
every  hour  in  the  day  he  might  he  found  digging 
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and  delving  anoiig  (1m  fruit,  sbmb^  or  pota* 
toes,  or  ornamenting  his  rustic  bermitage  with 

rough  and  mossy  stones. 

One  room,  however,  the  one  he  originally 
boill,  he  kept  conslanlly  locked.  No  hnman 
being  but  himself  had  everentered  it;  while  the 
huge  bey  belonging  to  (he  lock  was  constantly 
seen  dangling  at  bis  girdle,  while,  amidst  all 
the  gaiety  around,  he  wandered  about  with  his 
spade  or  his  fruit-basket,  clothed  iB  his  lone, 
inconvenient,  dark-coloared  robe,  with  small 
woollen  cap,  and  curly  black  beard.  Few,  bow. 
ever,  came  to  his  rural  feast  without  having 
some  chat  with  their  landlord;  and  many  a 
burst  of  joyous  laughter  was  heard  to  issue 
from  the  groop  wliich  surrounded  him  Yet 
seldom  did  any  one  venture  to  question  him 
about  himself:  his  answers  were  such  as  ge- 
nerally to  tnm  the  btugh  against  his  ques- 
tioner. 

Ii  was  observed  that  of  those  that  surround- 
ed him  (be  majority  were  almost  alwaysladies. 
Whether  it  was  bis  handsome  countenance  or 
his  black  curling  beard  which  attracted  them, 
true  it  was  that  seldom  a  lady  visited  his  ber- 
mitage without  exchanging  a  word  or  two  with 
its  inhabitant,  and  she  joked  and  talked  on 
every  subject  save  Uie  private  history  of  the 
hermit. 

One,  indeed,  daring  the  first  season  of  his 
rites,  for  so  they  should  be  called,  a  merry, 
laughing  lady,  enconnged  by  his  good  hnroonr 
ud  chatty  disposition,  ventured  to  ask  him 
some  questions  respecting  himself.  "Lady," 
replied  the  hermit,  leaning  upon  bis  spade, 
"we  have  all  our  secrets.  1  have  mine,  and 
yon  have  yours.  Tell  me,  could  I  not  ask  yon 
a  question  that  you  would  be  loth  to  answer 
before  this  company?  But  1  will  not  do  it; 
you  would  be  angry  with  me,  and  perhaps 
surprised  how  I  came  by  my  ioformation :  be- 
sides, my  friends  might  become  afraid  of  me, 
and  thinlt  I  knew  more  than  my  neighbonn." 

Whether  this  was  a  shot  at  random  I  know 
not  It  probably  was.  Bat,  if  so,  it  was  well- 
timed;  fort  he  lady  coloured,  and  slipped  back 
among  her  companions. 

Alter  this  discomfiture  of  the  inquisitive  lady, 
rarely  did  any  one  venture  to  pry  into  the  cause 
of  his  present  mysterious  existence,  although 
day  after  day,  all  the  year  round,  winter  and 
snmmer,  his  hermit's  grounds  presented  the  ap- 
pearance of  one  continued  fite.  Summer-houses, 
with  warm  thatched  roofs,  had  ^rung  up 
in  various  comers,  and  two  or  three  comfor- 
table rooms  bad  been,  one  by  one,  added  to 
the  original  hermitage,  with  sociable  fire-places, 
and  comfortable  arm-chairs.  Kettles  of  boiling 
water  constantly  bubbled  upon  the  fire;  tea, 
coffee,  and  chocolate  smokea  in  cops  upon  the 
little  round  tabiM;  mnffins,  crumpets,  and  lea- 
cakes  were  continoally  browning  themselves  be- 
fore the  fire. 

But  neither  spirituous  liquors,  tobacco,  nor 
even  meat  of  any  kind,  were  allowed  to  come 
within  his  charmed  domain;  and  at  nine  o'clock 
every  evening  be  went  and  tolled  a  great  bell 
that  he  had  hung  in  a  rustic  arth,  as  a  sign 
that  It  was  time  for  him  to  be  left  alone.  All 
visitors,  and  even  the  old  maaasd  his  assistants, 


were  bundled  out  into  the  road;  after  wVA 
the  hermit  opened  his  secret  chamber  wi&  his 
huge  key,  and  retired  for  the  evening. 

For  oiie  fortnight  only  in  the  year  the  bcf- 
mitage  was  left  in  quiet  On  the  6th  of  April 
every  season  the  hermit  took  his  departure  fraa 
his  dwelling,  nobody  knew  wherefore,  nobodv 
knew  where.  On  the  evening  of  that  dajr  be 
always  made  his  appearance,  shaven  suMotk 
like  his  neighbours,  dressed  in  clothes  of  the 
ordinary  fadiion,  but  in  the  deepest  monniBg, 
with  a  broad  black  crape  round  his  bat  Laie 
in  the  night  it  was  supposed  that  he  departed 
on  foot ;  for  nobody  ever  heard  of  his  hiring  a 
conveyance,  and  nobody  ever  met  him.  At  (he 
end  of  the  fortnight  he  wa.«  seen  as  usual  ai 
work  in  hb  garden,  with  a  beard  of  sonedayi' 
f^rowlh.  But  now  nobody  ever  questioned  bui: 
seldom,  indeed,  did  any  one  venlnre  to  alhdc 
to  his  having  been  auent.  It  was  generally 
supposed  that  be  went  to  perform  some  moun- 
ful  duty ;  probably  to  pay  aa  uumal  vi^  in 
(he  tomb  of  some  one  wno  had  been  dear  to 
him  in  life. 

Nothwithstaodinc  all  these  peculiarities,  it 
was  evident  to  all  the  world  tnat  he  moat  be 
growing  very  rich ;  for  everybody  in  Bath  went 
to  eat  bis  strawberries  and  cream,  and  mot  a 
halfpenny  did  the  hermit  ever  seem  to  apoA 
His  food  was  chiefly  potatoes  and  salt,  while 
his  only  drink  was  cola  water.  He  never  em- 
ployed any  labourer  to  assist  him;  he  worked 
his  own  und,  and  repaired  his  own  dwelliig- 
The  assistants,  that  had  been  for  a  ioitf  tiaw 
constantly  employed,  waited  only  upon  his  vi- 
sitors: they  never  interfered  with  him. 

Curiosity  respecting  his  intentions,  however, 
daily  grew  stronger  and  stronger  among  the 
gossips  of  Bath.  At  last  one  young  lady  could 
resist  it  no  longer,  and  she  boldly  Tontured  to 
just  (ouch  upon  the  subject 

"  You  grow  rich,  Mr.  Hermit,"  said  she. 

"Ay,"  he  replied,  "I  grow  rich.  K«»T 
week,  sometimes  every  day,  money  flows  ini* 
my  banker's  bands;  each  handful  u  added  to 
my  previoos  hoard.  I  am  now  what  iheworU 
calls  a  respectable  man.  I  could  walk  the 
streets  of  Bath  now,  if  I  wished  it,  without  aaj 
one  laughing  at  my  beard.  1  am  not  a  very 
bad  match  now.  1  am  still  young:  I  haveiM- 
ney;  and,  what  is  another  important  point  I 
am  not  extravagant  in  my  expenditure.  Ho* 
should  yon  like  to  share  my  couch  with  wkV 
here  he  dangled  the  pondoroua  key— "to  fit- 
side  at  my  cheerfnl  Doard,  share  my  potato 
with  me,  and  drink  success  to  our  nurseries  ia 
spring  water?" 

The  young  lady  coloured,  and  shrunk  behind 
her  companions. 

"  It  would  not  suit  you.    You  would  miss 
the  balh,  and  the  concerts,  and  the  druns 
(he  tattling  watering-places:  yon  would  dieaa 
the  ridicule  of  your  companions    Be  it  so.  I 
am  satisfied  as  1  am.    1  know  ftill  wdl  Iv 
object  of  all  yonr  euiosi^;  yon  wantlekaev 
why  I  accumulate  wealth,  which  I  do  ootscM 
to  enjoy.  But  tell  me  trnly,— do  1  not  nwl;  ; 
enjoy  my  wealth  as  mnch  as  thousands  that  are 
lavish  in  their  expenditure?  lhavendtberffoat  j 
nor  iheomatin;  I  tajoj  goad  health  m  a 
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cbeeHnl  mind.  1  am  dependent  apon  no  one; 
1  have  no  enemies;  and,  thanks  to  you  all, 
fair  ladies,  I  am  in  the  daily  enjoyment  of 
a^eable  society.  This  much,  however,  1  will 
tell  ynu  of  myself;— a  (ime  will  arrive  when 
my  sojourning  here  must  come  to  a  close. 
Then,  and  not  till  then,  will  yon  all  know  the 
history  of  my  private  life;— then,  and  not  till 
then,  will  yoa  know  the  reason  of  the  apparent 
mystery  thai  now  sorronnds  me." 

And,  witboot  farther  noticing  his  fair  visitors, 
he  set  to  work  again  diligently  digging  and 
delving. 

"A  very  unsatisfactory  piece  of  information," 
said  one. 

"  Oh,"  said  another,  be  jost  means  that,  when 
be  dies,  he  will  bequeath  ns  his  private  bis. 
tory." 

**  Wbicb  will  be  bawked  abnut,"  said  a  third, 
"as  bis  last  dying  speech  uid  confession.  I 
hope  none  of  us  will  be  cruel  enou^  to  wish 
him  |one,  that  we  may  have  a  peep  at  bis  ro- 
Duntic  history." 
I  **Wbat  a  fortune  the  copyright  would  be  to 
'    a  Balb  bookseller!"  said  another. 

"  I  dare  say  that  there  will  not  be  much  in 
the  story,  after  all.   He  just  fell  in  love,  his 
fair  one  died,  and  be  made  a  vow  that  he  would 
live  in  a  hennitue  and  sell  gooseberries  for 
the  remainder  of  bis  life. 
"I  readily  agree  with  you  in  your  supposi- 
I    tion,"  said  another  of  her  companions;  bat  yoa 
I    have  not  touched  upon  the  most  mysterious 
I    part  of  the  whole.   What  will  be  do  with  bis 
I    money Y" 

!  "Abt"  responded  the  whole  of  (hem  in  one 
i  voice,  "what  will  he  do  with  the  money?" 
"  I  know  what  be  ought  to  do,"  said  a  lady 
with  a  siring  of  five  unmarried  daughters  upon 
her  arm;  '^many  a  young  lady,  shave  his  beard, 
drive  his  currioM,  and  live  like  a  nntlMian,— 
sad  a  gentleman  I  rather  suspect  be  either  is, 
or,  as  one  may  say,  has  been." 

About  a  twolvemonib  after  the  above  con- 
versation, the  hermit  announced  to  his  visitors 
that  the  time  of  bis  sojoom  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Bath  had  nearly  dravm  to  a  close;  that 
on  the  next  Tuesday  fortnight,  if  his  friends 
and  visitors  would  favour  him  with  their  pre- 
sence, he  woold  relate  to  them  the  history  of 
bis  life,  the  reason  offais  mysterious  appearance 
and  residence  amongst  them,  —  and  be  would 
ftirther  inform  them  how  he  intended  to  bestow 
the  fortune  he  had  accumulated.  He  moreover 
observed,  that  as  he  expected  an  usually  num- 
erous  attendance  upon  that  occasion,  it  would 
be  impossible  for  bis  ordinary  attendants  to 
pay  adequate  attention  to  his  visitors.  It  was 
HIS  intention,  therefore,  to  heap  up  bis  fruits, 
sad  other  delicacies,  in  proftision  in  every 
corner,  and  allow  all  to  help  themselves  as  they 
uought  fit. 

The  news  spread  like  wildfire  through  the 
^ity  of  Bath.  Several  old  gossips,  upon  hear- 
ing the  hermit's  announcement,  hurried  off,  in 
hopes  of  being  the  first  heralds  of  this  interest- 
ing piece  of  news.  Nothing  was  talked  of  in 
Bath  during  that  fortnight  but  the  mysterious 
hermit  It  afforded  conversation  at  the  pump* 
noms;  it  helped  out  every  shy  young  gentle- 


man with  a  something  to  say  to  his  partner  at 
the  subscription  balls.  The  chairmen,  as  tliey 
stood  waiting  in  the  streets,  ^ave  forth  their 
various  and  discordant  surmises  about  the  rum 
gentleman  in  the  beard.  Greengrocers  and  fruit- 
scllers;  high  and  low,  rejoiced,  in  the  hopes 
that  the  business  ofa  formidable  rival  was  about 
to  draw  to  a  close. 

On  the  appointed  day  the  hermit  had  pro- 
vided vast  stores  of  refreshments.  Tables  and 
seats  were  in  corners  of  the  grounds  where  (bey 
never  had  been  seen  before.  The  dishes  of 
fruit  and  cake  that  were  distributed  around  bis 
hermitage  garden  were  ■  almost  without  limit. 
Before  the  appointed  hour,  visitors  began  to 
arrive  in  numbers  exceediug  the  hermit's  most 
sanguine  expectation.   The  old  man  who  ori- 

ginally  carried  the  hermit's  food  to  bim,  and 
ad  continued  to  be  bis  righ(*haad  man  ever 
since,  received  a  sbilliDg  from  every  one  who 
passeid  the  door.  But,  as  the  tables  were  beaped 
up  with  good  things,  every  one  had  an  Mtpor- 
tnnily  of  eating  back  his  money's  worth.  £very 
moment  the  numbers  increased.  It  was  soon 
difficult  for  ladies  to  find  seats;  but  still  the 
garden  became  more  and  more  crowded.  In 
the  principal  walks,  and  round  the  hermitage, 
the  pressure  was  becoming  inconvenient;  bor- 
ders and  strawberry  beds  began  to  be  trampled 
upon}  tables  w«e  upset  and  crockery  broken. 

During  all  this  time  the  hermit  was  nowhere 
to  be  seen;  but  he  continned  in  the  innermost 
and  secret  chamber  of  die  hermitage,  into  which 
none  but  himself  had  ever  entered. 

The  assembly  became  impatient;  nnmerous 
inquiries  were  made  for  the  hermit  Where 
was  he?  Why  did  he  not  make  bis  appear- 
ance? At  length  some  of  the  visitors  ventured 
to  knock  at  the  door— no  answer.  Knock  again 
—no  answer.  People  began  to  be  apprehensive 
that  some  accident  mignt  have  befallen  him. 
Hermits  must  die  aa  well  as  their  neighbours, 
and  sudden  death  was  not  nnfrequent  at  Bath. 
Many  even  b^n  to  think  that  the  hermit's  in- 
vitation was  merely  intended  to  be  prophetic 
of  bis  death,  and  that  they  bad  merely  to  break 
open  his  door,  and  tbey  would  find  die  dead 
body  of  the  hermit,  with  the  history  of  hi*  life 
and  his  will  lying  beside  him. 

As  this  opinion  got  blazed  about,  in  spite  of 
the  remonstrances  of  some  of  the  quieter  por- 
tion  of  the  crowd,  preparations  were lieing  made 
for  a  forcible  attack  upon  the  hermit's  secret 
chamber.  Before,  however,  any  force  bad  been 
atiually  used,  the  ponderous  key  was  heard  to 
turn  in  the  huge  lock  of  the  door,  and  the  her- 
mit came  forth,  leaving,  for  the  first  time  in 
his  life,  the  door  of  his  mysterious  chamber 
open  behind  bim. 

The  reader,  doubtless  thinks  that  the  stand- 
ers-by  craned  their  beads  forward,  to  tiy  to 
see  what  there  was  in  this  secret  retreat  They 
did  not  do  so,  however,  their  surprise  and  as- 
tonishment was  so  much  excited  by  die  altered 
appearance  of  the  hermit  This  eminent  per^ 
sonage  presented  himself  to  the  assembled  mul- 
titude newly  shaved,  and  dressed  from  lop  lo 
toe  like  a  gentleman,  according  lo  the  fashion 
of  that  lime.  He  wore  a  plum-coloured  roat, 
vrilh  cnt-4teel  buttons,  a  very  neat  periwig^ 
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snd  A  new  cocked  bat,  with  ^old  lace  round 
it.  *'  It  was  a  iransmogriiicaiion  witti  a  ven- 
geance!" as  one  of  the  standers-b^  observed. 

The  bermit  stepped  forth,  and  immediately 
ascended  a  monnd  of  rock-work  (hat  s(oud  near 
his  dwelling.  When  he  first  appeared  there, 
iiltle  notice  was  taken  of  bim,  —  nobody  knew 
Mm ;  but  when,  at  length,  he  was  recognised 
in  bis  plam*coIoured  coat  and  periwig,  some 
cheering  and  a  general  buzz  ran  through  the 
assembly.  Every  body  passing  bis  opinion  to 
bis  neigobour  about  the  hermit's  change  of  rai- 
ment. When  these  hurried  observations  were 
concluded  there  was  a  general  pause,  and  a  si- 
lence so  great  that  yon  might  have  heard  a  pin 
drop,  so  intense  was  the  general  curtosiiy  to 
hear  the  bislorv  of  the  hermit. 

The  hermit  bowed  repeatedly,  and  then  be- 
gan— 

"Ladies"  (here  he  put  hU  band  upon  bis 
heart}  **uid  gentlemen,  tbe  time  is  now  ar^ 
rived  for  me  to  give  joo  a  historr  of  my  for- 
mer life,  and  to  explain  to  you  the  reason  of 
anything  that  yon  may  have  considered  eccen- 
tric or  mysterious  in  my  manner  of  living  since 
1  have  resided  in  yonr  neigbbonrbood,  and  to 
inform  yon  bow  1  intend  to  bestow  the  wealth 
which,  throQah  voor  kindness,  I  have  been  en< 
abled  to  accnmnlate. 

"1  will  now  begin.  The  reason  of  my  let- 
ting my  beard  grow.  —  of  my  wearing  a  long 
robe,  with  the  key  of  the  secret  chamber  hanging 
to  my  girdle,- the  reason  of  my  never  leaving 
this  spot,  except  for  one  fortnight  in  the  year, 
—tbe  reason  of  my  living  entirely  npon  vege- 
tables and  water,  ~  tbe  reason  of  my  doing  all 
these  things  was  to  create  a  mystery — simply 
and  solely  to  create  a  mystery. 

"My  reason  for  my  wishing  to  envelope  my- 
self in  mystery  was,— that  it  might  enable  me 
to  sell  more  strawbenies  and  crum  •~-  and  so 
make  money. 

''My  object  in  wishing  to  amass  a  snm  of 
money  was-MATniMowY." 

Uany  an  unmarried  lady  and  many  a  cha- 
peron mother  run  her  eye  over  the  altered  per- 
son of  the  hermit,  from  his  cocked  hat  down 
■to  the  buckles  in  his  shoes,  and  diseovwed  no- 
thing to  6od  fault  with. 

The  hermit  began  again  —  "  Ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen, my  name  is  Smith :  I  un  a  native  of 
a  disunt  county.  My  father  was  a  poor  gen- 
tleman; he  gave  me  a  tolerable  edncation,  and 
died,  leaving  me  jast  seventy  pounds.  I  fell  io 
love  with  a  yonng  lady  who  lived  in  the  same 
village,  who  returned  my  affection.  Her  pa- 
rents, however,  objected,  because  I  was  poor. 
They  declared  that  tbeir  daughter  should  never 
marry  anybody  who  bad  less  than  throe  thou- 
sand pounds. 

'*  I  then  promised  that  I  would  never  ask  for 
her  hand  until  1  was  possessed  of  that  som; 
bnt  I  begged  for  permission  to  visit  her  once 
a-year,  to  tell  her  how  [  prospered.  This  was 
the  canso  of  my  annual  disappearance  for  a 


fortnight.   The  deep  monming  and  tbe  black 
crape  that  I  assumed  was  merely  for  the  psr-  j 
pose  of  throwing  dust  into  those  fudutiag  | 
eves  that  I  now  see  beaming  upon  m  &#■  | 

all  sides. 

"  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  with  nuoy  tbuks 
to  you  all,  by  your  assistance  I  have  now,  witk 
tbe  collection  of  to-day,  amassed  nearty  twice 
the  rcauired  som;  and  if  the  Jady  appoints  u 
early  aa^,  by  this  day  week  I  sfaad  be  «bat 
many  ofyou  are,  and  the  rest  of  yon  wish  ti 

be, — HARRIED." 

The  curtain  of  the  hermit's  mysteiywuiku 
raised  so  suddenly,  that  the  audience  were  kit  ' 
in  a  kind  of  state  between  surprise  and  diskp-  • 
pointroent.  Some  said,  "  it  was  a  regoUr  take- 
ID  from  beginninz  to  end ;  "  the  lady  witk  (be 
five  daughters  oeclared  that  "be  was  a  vile 
hypocrite,  and  she  had  thoaght  so  all  aloag." 

But  then  all  this  was  done  so  neatly,  aid  a  : 
so  gentlemanly  a  manner,  and  was  ald^eAei 
so  ridiculous,  that  when  one  old  gcntlemsasel  , 
op  a  langh,  everybody  else  began  to  see  a  put  ' 
deal  of  fun  in  it,  and  then  there  was  a  geaenl  , 
laughing  throughout  the  company.   At  leaitk 
a  young  dandy  got  npon  a  chair,  and  said,  "Let 
as  all  give  three  cheers  for  the  hermit  U/ttt 
be  goes."  And  three  cheers  were  merrily  giro. 

When  this  had  subsided,  the  hermit  anii 
made  his  appearance  npon  the  rock-worit;  M 
this  time  anodier  man  stood  by  Us  side.  He  : 
was  a  middle-aged  man,  dressed  in  a  blue  eoii, 
black  shorts,  and  black  stockings. 

The  heroiit  again  addressed  them.  **L>diei 
and  gentlemen,  1  feel  it  my  dul^  to  say  s 
few  more  words  to  you  before  we  part  fw  ever. 

"  I  feel  myself  called  upon  to  sute,  that  1 
have  parted  with  this  hermitage  and  ^rooads, 
with  all  its  rights,  pnrtenaaces,  and  pnvilego, 
to  the  person  whom  you  see  beside  me,— 4 
gentleman  with  whom  many  of  yon  are  wd  i 
acquainted,  and  who  IwabeniavitneistoaMy  | 
of  your  convivial  bonis,  —  in  alioit,  no  lasi  a  I 
personage  than  Jem,  late  head  waiter  at  Ae 
White  Hart  hotel. 

"  He  begs  me  further  to  assure  yon  that,  if 
yon  continue  to  visit  the  hermitage,  yoo  will 
find  the  fruit  fresh,  the  cream  sweet,  attendance 
good,  and  charges  reasonable. 

"  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  allow  me  to  promt  | 
to  you  Jem,  tbe  present  Hermit  of  Bath.  And 
now  farewell.  Ekensa  my  haste:  my  place ii  | 
booked  in  Hie  London  coach,  and  I  am  ftsrfil 
of  being  too  late."  , 

His  audience  were  now  in  high  good  hi- 
mour.  His  second  speech  was  received  with  a 
merry  laugh  and  three  hearty  cheers;  and,  ai 
he  walked  down  to  his  garden-gate,  many  a 
fair  hand  was  extended  to  him,  man^  a  gw>d- 
b'ye"  and  "wish  yoo  joy"  were  whispered  tt 
him  bv  gentle  voices  as  ho  went  along.  Asl 
when  he  arrived  at  the  gate,  and  took  off  kii 
gold-laced  hat,  and  made  his  visitors  his  brt 
bow,  the  assembled  multitude  gave  Urn  Ans 
tdieers— again— and  again— Hum  I" 
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HABTIN  DtSBMBASKS  FROM  THAT  NOBLE  AND  PAST-SAILING  LINE  OF  PACKET  SHIP,  TBB  SCREW,  AT  TMB 
PORT  OF  NEW  YORK,  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA.  BE  HAKES  SOME  ACIIUAIIITAHCES,  AND 
DINES  AT  A  BOABDINO-aOUSB.     THE  PABTICULABS  OF  THOSE  TBAN8ACTI0HS. 


Som  trifling  excitement  prevailed  npon  the 
yery  brink  and  margin  of  tne  land  of  liberty ; 
for  an  alderman  bad  been  elected  the  day  before; 
and  Party  Feeling  naturally  mnning  rather  high 
on  SDch  an'  exciting  occasion,  the  friends  of  tne 
disappointed  candidate  had  found  it  necessary 
to  assert  the  great  principles  of  Purity  of  Elec- 
tion and  Freedom  of  Opinion  by  breaking  a 
few  legs  and  arms,  and  further-more  pursuing 
one  obnoxions  gentleman  through  the  streets 
with  the  design  of  alitting  his  nose.  Hiese  good- 
bomoared  little  ontbnrsts  of  the  popular  fancy 
were  not  in  tfaemsolves  snfiicienilv  remarkable 
to  create  any  great  stir,  after  llie  lapse  of  a 
whole  night  ;*bot  they  fonnd  fresh  life  and  no- 
toriety in  the  breath  of  (he  news-boys,  who  uot 
only  proclaimed  them  with  shrill  yells  in  all 
the  highways  and  bycways  of  the  tovai,  upon 
the  wharves  and  among'  the  shipping,  but  on 
the  deck  and  down  in  the  cabins  of  the  steam- 
hoMi  which,  before  she  touched  the  shore, 
was  boarded  and  overmD  by  a  legion  of  those 
young  citixens. 

"Here's  this  morning's  New  York  Sewer!" 
cried  one.  "Here's  this  morning's  New  York 
Stabber!  Here's  the  New  York  Familv  Spy! 
Here's  the  New  York  Private  Listener!  Here's 
the  New  York  Peeper!  Here's  (he  New  York 
Keyhole  Reporter  I  Here's  the  New  York  Rowdy 
Journal!  Here's  alt  the  New  York  papers  1 
Here's  full  particulars  of  the  patriotic  loco-foco 
movement  yesterday,  in  which  the  whigs  was 
so  chawed  up;  and  the  last  Alabama  gouging 
case;  and  the  interesting  Arkansas  dooel  witti 
Bowie  knives  1  and  all  the  Political,  Commer- 
cial, uid  Fashionable  News.  Here  they  are  I 
Here  they  are  I  Here's  the  papers,  here's  the 
papers  1" 

"Here's  the  Sewer!"  cried  another.  "Here's 
the  New  York  Sewer!  Here's  some  of  the 
twelfth  thousand  of  to-day's  Sewer,  with  the 
best  accounts  of  the  markets,  and  all  the  ship- 
ping news,  and  four  whole  columns  of  country 
correspondence,  and  a  full  acconnt  of  the  Ball 
at  Mrs.  >Vhite'8  last  night,  where  all  the  beauty 
and  lashion  of  New  \oA  was  assembled,  wilh 
the  Sewer's  own  particulars  of  the  private  lives 
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ofallthe  ladies  that  was  therelHere'sthe  Sewerl 
Here's  some  of  the  twelfth  thousand  of  AoNew 
York  Sewerl  Here's  the  Sewer's  exposure  of  tho 
Wall  Street  Gang,  and  the  Sewer's  exposure  of  the 
Washington  Gang,  and  the  Sewer's  exclasive  ac- 
count of  a  flagrant  act  of  dishonesty  committed 
by  the  Secretary  of  State  when  he  was  eight 
years  old;  now  communicated,  at  a  great  ex- 

Ksnse,  by  his  own  nurse.  Here's  the  Sewer  t 
ere's  toe  New  York  Sewer,  in  its  twelfth 
tboosaod,  with  a  whole  column  of  New  Yorkers 
to  he  shown  up,  and  all  their  names  printed  1 
Here's  the  Sewer's  article  upon  the  Judge  that 
tried  him,  day  afore  yesterday,  for  libel,  and 
the  Sewer's  tribute  to  the  independent  Jury 
that  didn't  convict  him,  and  the  Sewer's  account 
of  what  they  might  have  expected  if  ihev  had! 
Here's  the  Sewer,  here's  toe  Sewer!  Hero's 
the  wide-awake  Sewer;  always  on  the  look- 
out; the  leading  Journal  of  toe  United  Slates, 
now  in  its  twellth  thousand,  uid  still  a  printing 
off:— Here's  the  New  York  Sewerl" 

«It  is  in  snch  enli^tened  means,"  said  a 
voice,  almost  in  Martin's  ear,  "  that  the  bub- 
bling passions  of  my  conntry  find  a  vent." 

Martin  turned  involuntarily,  and  saw,  standiiK 
close  at  his  side,  a  sallow  gentleman,  with 
sunken  cheeks,  black  hair,  small  twinkling  eyes, 
and  a  singular  expression  hovering  aboat  that 
region  of  nis  face,  which  was  not  a  iVown,  nor 
a  leer,  and  yet  might  have  been  mistaken  at  the 
first  glance  for  either.  Indeed  it  would  have 
been  difficult  on  a  much  closer  aeqaaintance, 
to  describe  it  in  any  more  satislhctory  terms 
than  as  a  mixed  expression  of  vulgar  conning 
and  conceit.  This  gentleman  wore  a  rather  broad- 
brimmed  bat  for  the  greater  wisdom  of  his  ap* 
pearance;  and  bad  nis  arms  folded  for  the 
greater  impresaiveoess  of  his  attitude.  He  was 
somewhat  shabbily  dressed  in  a  blue  surtout 
reaching  nearly  to  his  ancles,  short  loose  trous- 
ers of  the  same  colour,  and  a  faded  bufi*  waist- 
coat, through  which  a  discoloured  shirt-frill 
struggled  to  force  itself  into  notice,  as  asserting 
an  eqaalit^  of  civil  rights  with  the  other  por- 
tions of  his  dress,  and  maintaining  a  declaration 
of  Independence  on  its  own  accoont.  His  feet. 
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whicli  were  of  unosually  large  proportions,  were 
leisurely  crossed  before  hini  as  ne  half  leaned 
against,  half  sat  upon,  the  sieam-boat's  sido: 
and  his  (hick  cane  shod  with  a  mighty  ferrule 
at  one  end  and  armed  with  a  great  metal  knob 
at  the  other,  depended  from  a  line-and-tassel 
on  his  wrist.  Thus  attired,  and  ihtis  composed 
into  an  aspect  of  great  profundity,  the  genlle> 
man  twitched  up  the  right-hand 'corner  of  bis 
moulh  and  his  riglit  eye^  siwultAneousty,  and 
said,  once  more: 

is  in  snch  enlightened  means,  that  the  bab- 
bling passions  of  my  country  find  a  vent." 

As  he  looked  at  Martin,  and  nobody  else 
was  by,  Martin  inclined  bis  nead,  and  said: 

"  You  allude  1o — " 
•  "To  the  Palladium  of  rational  Liberty  at 
home,  sir,  and  the  dread  of  Foreign  oppression 
abroad,"  returned  the  gentleman,  as  he  pointed 
with  his  cane  to  an  ancommonly  dirty  news- 
boy with  one  eye.  "  To  the  Env^  of  the  worid, 
sir>  and  the  leaders  of  Htunan  Civilisation.  Let 
me  ask  you,  sir,"  be  added,  bringing  the  ferrule 
of  his  stick  heavily  upon  the  deck  with  the 
air  nf  a  man  who  must  not  be  equivocated 
with,  "how  do  you  like  my  Coontryi" 

"  I  am  hardly  prepared  to  answer  that  ques- 
tion yet."  said  Martin,  "seeing  that  I  have  not 
been  ashore." 

"  Well,  I  should  expect  yon  were  not  pre- 
pared, sir,"  said  die  gentleman,  '*to  behold 
sach  signs  of  National  Prosperity  as  those?" 

Ho  pointed  to  the  vessels  lying  at  the  wharves ; 
and  then  gave  a  vagae  flonrish  with  his  slick, 
as  it  he  would  include  the  air  and  water,  gene- 
rally, in  this  remark. 

''Really,"  said  Martin,  "1  don't  know.  Yes. 
1  think  I  was." 

The  gentleman  glanced  at  him  wilh  a  know- 
ing look,  and  said  he  liked  his  policy.  It  was 
natural,  be  said,  and  it  pleased  him  as  a  phi- 
losopher to  observe  the  prejudices  of  human 
nature. 

*<Yoa  have  brought,  1  see,  sir,"  he  said, 
turning  round  towards  Martin,  and  resting  bis 
chin  on  the  top  of  bis  stick,  '*  ibe  nsoal  amount 
of  misery  and  poverty,  and  ignorance  and 
crime,  to  be  located  in  the  bosom  of  the  Great 
Republic.  Well,  sir!  let  'em  come  on  in  ship- 
l<-ads  from  tbe  old  country:  when  vessels  are 
about  to  founder,  the  rats  are  said  to  leave 
em.  There  is  considenble  of  tnith,  1  find,  in 
that  remark." 

**The  old  ship  will  keep  afloat  a  year  or 
two  longer  yet,  perhaps,"  said  Martin  with  a 
smile,  partly'occasioned  by  what  the  gentleman 
said,  and  partly  by  bis  manner  of  saying  it, 
which  was  odil  enough,  for  he  emphasized  all 
the  small  words  and  syllables  in  his  discourse, 
and  left  the  others  to  take  care  of  themselves: 
OS  if  he  thought  the  btger  parts  of  speech  could 
be  trusted  alone,  but  the  little  ones  required  to 
be  constantly  looked  after. 

'•  Hope  is  said  by  Ibe  poet,  sir,"  observed 
the  gentleman,  ''to  be  the  uarse  of  Young 
Desire." 

Martin  signified  that  he  had  heard  of  the 
cardinal  virtue  in  queirtion  serving  occasionally 
in  that  domestic  capacity. 

'■She  will  not  rear  her  infant  in  the  present 


instance,  sir,  you'll  find,  obser%'ed  the  geatlr- 
man. 

Time  will  show,"  said  Martin. 

Tbe  gentleman  nodded  his  bead,  gravely; 
and  said  ''What  is  your  name,  sirt" 

Martin  told  him. 

"How  old  are  you,  sir?" 

Martin  told  him. 

"  What's  your  profession,  sir?  " 

Martin  told  bin  that,  also. 

''What  is  your  destination,  sir?"  inqoire^ 
the  genlkntan. 

"Really,"  said  Martin,  lau^iu,  ''I  eaa't 
satisfy  you  in  that  particular,  for  [don't  know 
it  myself" 

"Yes?"  said  Ibe  gentleman. 

"No,"  said  Martin. 

The  gentleman  adjusted  his  cane  under  kii 
left  arm,  and  took  a  more  deliberate  and  cMa- 

()lete  survey  of  Martin  than  he  had  yd  kid 
eisure  to  m^e.  When  he  had  completed  Iw 
inspection,  be  put  out  his  right  hand,  shook 
Martin's  hand,  and  said: 

"  My  name  is  Colonel  Diver,  sir.   I  sb  tke 
Editor  of  the  New  York  Rowdy  Jonrul." 

Bbrtin  received  the  comraiuiicalion  with  ibi 
degree  of  re^ct  which  an  auaooncemeat  m 
distinguished  appeared  to  demand. 

"The  New  York  Rowdy  Jonmal,  sir,"  n- 
snmed  the  colonel,  "  is,  as  1  expect  yo«  knt«. 
the  organ  of  our  aristocracy  in  this  city." 

"Oh!  there  ia  an  arisiomcy  hare,  ihent" 
said  Martin.  "Of  what  is  it  eomposed?" 

"Of  intelligenee,  sir."  replied  ibe  c«tf«Bd; 
"of  intelligence  and  virtue.  And  of  ihrir  ne* 
cessary  consequence  in  this  republic— dollars,  sir.' 

Martin  was  very  glad  to  bear  this.  MiH 
well  assured  that  if  intelligrace  and  virtarlcd, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  to  the  acqnisitioa  of  del 
lars,  he  would  speedily  become  a  great  <*• 
pitalist.  «  He  was  about  to  express  the  gnSi- 
cation  such  news  afforded  him,  when  hs  «» 
interrupted  by  the  captain  of  the  shio,  «^ 
came  up  at  tbe  moment  to  shake  bants  wM 
the  colonel ;  and  who,  seeing  a  wetUdrcs«J 
stranger  on  the  deck  (for  Martin  had  throws 
aside  his  cloak),  shook  hands  with  bin  alw' 
This  was  an  unspeakable  relief  to  Martin,  *ht 
in  spite  of  the  acknowledged  supremacy  of  1*- 
telligence  and  Virtue  in  that  happy  coostrTi 
would  have  been  deeply  mortiSed  to  tiff*'  ', 
before  Colonel  Diver  in  the  poor  cbandsr  sf 
a  steersge  passengm-. 
'<Wen.  cap'enr  aald  tbe  colonel. 
"Well,  colonel!"  cried  tbecwtaio.  "Yost 
looking  most  nncommon  bright,  sir.  I  caa  hsrdtj 
realise  its  being  you,  and  that's  a  fact" 

"  A  good  passsge,  cap' en  ?  "  inquired  the  » 
lonel,  taking  him  aside. 

"  Well  now  I  It  was  a  pretty  i^dung  f*- 
sir,"  said,  or  rather  sung,  the  captaia,  «■> 
was  a  genuine  New  EngUnder:  >*ooB<4ideru 
the  weather." 
"Yes?"  said  the  colonel. 
"  Weill  It  was,  sir,"  said  the  ttpt»i">  ."''^ 
just  now  sent  a  boy  up  to  your  ofllce  wilhtae 
passenger-list,  colonel.' 

"  You  haven't  got  another  boy  to  spare,  f'itf*> 
cap'en  ?  "  said  the  colonel,  m  a  Kwo  absMi 
amounting  to  severity. 
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**l  gtieBS  there  air  a  dozeo  if  yon  want  'em, 
coloael,"  said  the  captain. 

-'One  moderate  bi^  'on  conld  convey  a  dozen 
of  champagne,  perhaps"  observed  the  colonel, 
mosing,  "to  my  office.  Yon  said  a  spanking 
ran,  I  think?" 

"  Well!  so  I  did,"  was  the  r«>ly. 

"  It's  very  nigh  you  know,"  oDserved  the  co- 
lonel. "I'm  glad  it  was  a  spanking  nia,ca'pen. 
Don't  mind  about  quarts  if  you're  short  of  em. 
Tbo  boy  can  as  well  bring  fourand  twenty 

tints,  and  travel  twice  as  once.— A  first-rate  span- 
er,  cap'en,  was  it?    Yes  ?  " 

A  most  e— tarnal  spanker,"  said  the  skipper. 
"  I  admire  at  your  good  fortune,  cap'en.  Yon 
migbt  loan  me  a  cork-screw  at  the  same  time, 
and  balf-a-dozen  glasses  if  you  liked.  How- 
ever bad  the  elements  combine  against  my 
country's  noble  packetship  the  Screw,  sir,"  said 
the  colonel,  turning  to  Martin,  and  drawing  a 
Boorish  on  the  sarfaco  of  the  deck  with  his 
cane^  "  hnr  passage  either  way,  is  almost  cer> 
lain  to  eventuate  a  spanker  I ' 

'I'he  captain,  who  bad  the  Sewer  below  at 
that  moment  lunchio^  expensively  ui  one  cabin, 
while  tbe  amiable  Slabber  was  drinking  him- 
self into  a  slate  of  blind  madness  in  another, 
look  a  cordial  leave  of  his  friend  and  captain 
llie  colonel,  and  hurried  away  to  despatch  the 
rhanijiagnc:  well-knowing  (as  it  aHerwardsap. 
pnarrdj  that  if  be  failed  to  conciliate  the  editor 
uf  tbe  Rowdy  Jonrnal,  that  potentate  would 
denounce  bim  and  his  ship  m  large  capitals 
before  he  was  a  day  older;  and  would  probably 
assault  the  memory  oi  his  mother  also,  who 
had  not  been  dead  more  than  twenty  years. 
The  colonel  being  again  left  alooe  witftiMartin, 
checked  him  as  he  was  moving  away,  and  of- 
fered, in  consideration  of  bis  being  an  English- 
man, to  show  him  the  town  and  to  introduce 
him,  if  snch  were  his  desire,  to  a  genteel  boavd- 
ing-bouse.    But  before  they  entered  on  these 

Eroceedinss  (.he  said),  be  would  beseech  the 
onor  of  his  company  at  the  office  of  the  Row- 
dv  Joamal,  to  partake  of  a  bottle  of  champagne 
oi  his  own  importation. 

All  this  was  so  extremely  kind  and  hospit- 
able, that  Martin,  though  it  was  tpilte  early  in 
the  morning,  readily  acquiesced.  So,  instructing 
Mark,  who  was  deeply  engaged  with  his  friend 
and  her  three  children,  —  when  he  bad  done 
assisting  them,  and  bad  cleared  the  baggage, 
to  wait  for  further  orders  at  tbe  Rowdy^our- 
nal  Office,— he  accompanied  bis  new  friend  on 
shore. 

They  made  their  way  as  tliey  best  could 
throngh  the  mebncboly  crowd  of  emigrants 
upon  the  wharf  —  who,  grouped  about  their 
beds  and  boxes  with  the  bare  SKy  above,  might 
have  fallen  from  another  planet,  for  anything 
they  knew  of  the  country— and  walked  for  some 
short  distance  along  a  busy  street,  bounded  on 
one  side  by  tbe  quays  and  shipping;  and  on 
the  other  by  a  long  row  of  staring  red-brick 
storehonses  and  offices,  ornamented  with  more 
black  boards  and  white  letters,  and  more  white 
boards  and  black  letters,  than  Martin  had  ever 
seen  before,  in  fifty  times  tbe  space.  Presently 
Ihey  tamed  op  a  narrow  stroet,  and  presently 
into  other  narrow  streela,  until  at  last  they 


stopped  before  a  house  whereon  was  painted 
in  kraat  characters,  "Rowdy  Journal." 

'The  colonel,  who  had  walked  the  whole  way 
with  one  hand  in  his  breast,  his  head  occasion- 
ally wagging  from  side  to  side,  and  his  hat 
thrown  nack  upon  his  cars  —  like  a  man  who 
was  oppressed  to  inconvenience  by  a  sense  of 
bis  own  greatness— led  the  way  up  a  dark  and 
dir^  flight  of  stairs  into  a  room  of  similar  cha- 
racter, all  Uttered  and  bestrewn  with  odds  and 
ends  of  newspapers  and  other  crampled  frag- 
ments, both  10  proof  and  mannscnpt.  Behind 
a  mangy  old  writing-table  in  this  aparlment, 
sat  a  figure  with  tbe  stump  of  a  pen  in  its 
mouth  and  a  great  pair  of  scissors  m  its  right 
huid,  clipping  and  slicing  at  a  file  of  Rowdy 
Joomals;  and  it  was  such  a  laughable  figure 
that  Martin  had  some  difficulty  in  preserving 
bis  gravity,  though  conscious  of  ^  close  ob- 
servation of  Colonel  Diver. 

The  individual  who  sat  clipping  and  sUofau 
as  aforesaid  at  tbe  Rowdy  Journals,  was  a  small 
young  gentleman  of  very  juvenile  appearance, 
and  nowholesomely  pale  in  the  face;  partly, 
perhaps,  from  intense  (honght,  but  partly,  there 
IS  no  doubt,  from  iho  excessive  Bse  of  tobacco, 
which  he  was  at  that  moment  chewing  visonr- 
ously.  He  wore  his  shirt-collar  turned  down 
over  a  black  ribbon,  and  his  lank  hair— a  fra- 
gile crop  —  was  not  only  smoothed  and  parted 
back  from  his  brow,  that  none  of  the  Poetry 
of  his  aspect  midit  be  lost,  but  bad  here  and 
there  been  grubbed  up  by  the  roots;  which 
accounted  fur  his  loftiest  developments  being 
somewhat  pimply.  lie  bad  that  order  of  nose 
on  which  the  envy  of  mankind  has  bestowed 
the  appellation  **snub,"  and  it  was  very  much 
turned  op  at  the  end,  as  with  a  lofty  scorn. 
Upon  the  upper  lip  of  this  young  gentleman, 
were  tokens  of  a  sandy  down— so  very,  very 
smooth  and  scant,  that  though  encoaraged  to 
the  utmost,  it  looked  more  like  a  recent  trace 
of  gingerbread,  than  the  fair  promise  of  a  mous* 
tache ;  and  this  conjecture,  bis  apparently  tender 
age  went  far  to  strengthen.  He  was  intent  opon 
his  work:  and  every  time  be  snapped  the  great 
fair  of  scissors,  he  made  a  corresponding  mo- 
tion with  bis  jaws,  which  gave  him  a  very  ter- 
rible appearance. 

Martm  was  not  long  in  determining  within 
himself  that  this  must  be  Colonel  Diver's  son; 
the  hope  of  (he  family,  and  futare  mainspring 
of  the  Rowdy  Journal.  Indeed  be  had  beguu 
to  say  that  he  presumed  this  was  the  colonel's 
little  boy,  and  that  it  was  very  pleasant  to  see 
him  plaving  at  Editor  in  all  the  guilelessness 
of  childnood;  when  the  colonel  proudly  inter- 
posed, and  said ; 

**My  War  Correspondeiit,  sir— Mr.  Jefferson 
Brick!" 

Martin  could  not  help  starling  at  this  unex- 
pected announcement,  and  the  consciousness  of 
the  irretrievable  mistake  he  had  nearly  made. 

Mr.  Brick  seemed  pleased  with  tbe  sensation 
he  produced  upon  the  stranger,  and  shook  hands 
with  bim  with  an  air  of  patronage  designed  to 
reassure  faim,  and  to  let  him  know  that  there 
was  no  occasion  to  be  frightened,  for  he  (Brick) 
wouldn't  hurt  faim. 

'*  Yon  have  heud  of  Joffcrson  Brick  1  see. 
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sir,"  qoolh  the  colonel,  with  2  smile.  "England 
has  heard  of  Jefferson  Brick.  Europe  has  heard 
of  JefiersoD  Brick.  Let  me  see.  When  did  you 
leave  England,  sir?" 

"Five  week.1  ago,"  said  Martin. 

**Five  weeks  ago/'  repealed  the  colonel, 
thoughtfully  I  as  he  took  his  seat  npon  the  table, 
and  swung  tus  legs.  <*Now  let  me  ask  you, 
sir,  which  of  Mr.  Brick's  articles  had  become 
at  that  time  the  utost  obnoxious  to  the  British 
Parliament  and  the  court  of  Saint  James's?" 

■'Upon  my  word,"  said  Martin,  " 

"I  have  reason  to  know,  sir,"  inlerrupted 
the  colonel,  "that  the  aristocratic  circles  of  your 
country  quail  before  the  nameof  JeB'erson  Brick. 
1  should  like  to  be  informed  sir,  from  your 
lips,  which  oi  his  sentioieits  has  ^stnek  the 
deadliest  blow—" 

"—At  the  hundred  heads  of  the  Hvdra  of 
Corruption  now  grovellins  in  the  dust  beneath 
Uie  lance  of  Reason,  and  spouting  up  to  the 
universal  arch  above  us,  its  sangninary  gore,'' 
said  Mr.  Brick,  potting  on  a  little  blue  cloth 
cap  with  a  glazed  fron^  and  qaoting  his  last 
article. 

'■The  libation  of  freedom.  Brick"— hinted  the 

colonel. 

"  —Must  sometimes  be  quaffed  in  blood,  co- 
lonel/' cried  Brick.  And  when  he  said  '  blood,' 
he  gave  the  great  pair  of  seisson  a  sharp  snap, 
as  if  Mey  said  blood  loo,  and  were  quite  of  hu 

opinion. 

This  done  they  both  looked  at  Martin,  paus- 
ing for  a  reply. 

"Upon  my  life,"  s«d  Martin,  who  had  by 
this  time  quite  recovered  his  usnal  coolness, 
"1  can't  ^ve  you  any  satisfactory  infoimation 
about  it;  tor  the  truth  is  that  1 — 

"Stop!"  cried  the  colonel,  glancinjc  sternly 
at  his  war  correspondent,  and  giving  bis  head 
one  shake  after  every  sentence.  *'That  you 
never  heard  of  Jefferson  Brick,  sir.  That  yon 
never  read  Jeflerson  Brick,  sir.  That  yon  never 
saw  the  Rowdy  Journal,  sir.  That  you  never 
knew,  sir,  of  its  mighty  inflaence  upon  the  ca- 
binets of  Europe— Vest" 

"That's  what  I  was  about  to  observe,  cer- 
tainly," said  Marlin. 

"Keep  cool,  Jefferson,"  said  the  colonel  grave- 
ly. "Don't  bust!  oh  you  Enmpeans!  Arter 
thai,  let's  have  a  glass  of  wine!  So  saying, 
he  got  down  from  Uie  table,  and  produced  from 
a  basket  outside  the  door,  a  botde  of  champagne, 
and'  three  elasses. 

"  Mr.  Jefferson  Brick,  sir,"  said  the  colonel, 
filling  Martin's  glass  and  his  own,  and  poshing 
the  bottle  to  that  gentleman,  ''will  give  us  a 
sentiment." 

"Well  sir!"  cried  the  war  correspondent, 
"since  you  have  concluded  to  call  upon  me, 
I  will  respond.  1  wilt  give  you,  sir,  Tne  Row- 
dy Journal  anditsbretheren;  (be  well  of  Truth, 
whose  waters  are  black  from  being  eomposed 
ef  printers'  ink,  but  are  quite  clear  enongh  for 
my  conntry  to  behold  the  shadow  of  her  Des* 
tiny  reflected  in." 

"  Hear,  hear!"  cried  the  colonel,  with  great 
complacency.  "  There  are  flowery  componeBtt, 
sir,  in  the  language  of  my  friend?" 

"  Very  much  so,  indeed,"  said  Martin. 


 ^  .  .1 

"  There  is  to-day's  Rowdy,  sir,"  observed  tkt  i 
Colonel,  banding  him  a  paper.  "Yoa'U  tai  . 
Jefferson  Brick  at  his  osual  post  in  dM  vm  iri 
haman  civilisation  and  moral  purity."  ' 

The  colonel  was  by  this  time  seated  oa  Ike  ' 
table  again.  Mr.  Briclt  also  took  op  a  foaiam  , 
on  that  same  piece  of  lamilore;  and  they  Ml 
to  drinking  pretty  hard.  They  often  looked  at 
Martin  as  he  read  the  p&per,  and  then  at  sack 
other;  and  when  he  laid  it  down,  wincb  vn 
not  until  they  had  finished  a  second  bottle,  Ae 
colonel  asked  him  what  he  thought  of  it 

"Why,  it's  horribly  personal,"  said  Maitia. 

The  colonel  seemed  much  flattered  by  Ibis 
remark;  and  said  he  hoped  it  was. 

"  We  are  independent  here,  sir,"  said  lb; 
Jeffetson  Brick.  *'  We  do  as  we  like." 

**If  I  may  judge  from  this  feiane4 
filanio,  '*there  must  be  a  few  tfaonsnds  hm 
rather  the  reverse  of  indqtendent,  who  do 
they  don't  like." 

"Well!  They  yield  to  the  mighty  luod  of 
the  Popular  Instructor,  sir,"  said  tfce  coloaeL 

"They  rile  op,  sometimes;  but  in  geaeralwe 
have  a  bold  upon  onr  citixens  both  ia  pablk 
and  in  private  life,  which  is  as  mech  uae  tt 
the  ennobling  insUtotions  of  oor  happy  coaatiy 
as — " 

"As  nigger  slaveiy  itself"  sni^ested  Mr. 
Brick. 

**En— tireljr  s<k"  remarked  (he  cohneL 
"Pray,"  said  Martin,  after  some  heshatioa, 
"may  I  venture  to  adi,  with  reference  to  t 
case  1  observe  in  this  paper  of  yours,  wbelhiv 
the  Popular  Instmctor  often  deals  in — I  aai  M 
a  loss  to  express  it  without  givinx  you  offeact 
-  in  forgery  ?  In  foiled  letters,  for  iastaBce." 
he  pursued,  for  the  colonel  was  perfectly  cala 
and  quite  at  his  ease,  "solemnly  porpeitiD^  W 
have  been  written  at  recent  periods  by  linie 
men?  " 

"Well,  sir!"  replied  the  eolonel.  ^^It  doe), 
now  and  then." 

"And  the  popnlar  ioslrMte4-wfaat  do  tbif 
do  ?  "  asked  Martin. 

"Bay  'em:"  said  the  colonel. 

Mr.  Jefferson  Brick  expectorated  andlaa^e4; 
the  former  copiously,  the  latter  approvingly. 

"Bay  'em  oy  hundreds  of  thooaands,'  to* 
somed  the  colonel.  "  We  are  a  snvt  peopfe 
here,  and  cuk  appreciate  smartness." 

"Is  smartness  Anericu  for  forgeryt"  aikel 
Martin. 

"Well!"  said  the  colonel.  *M  expect  it'> 
American  for  a  good  many  things  that  yoa  call 
by  other  names.  But  you  can't  help  yonrsdns 
in  Europe.   We  can. 

"Ancfdo,  sometimes,"  thought  Martin.  "Yoi 
help  yourselves  with  very  tittle  ceremony,  loo!" 

"At  alt  events,  whatever  name  we  cbeossl* 
employ,"  said  the  colonel,  stooping  down  to 
roll  (he  third  empty  bottle  into  a  eoner  after 
(be  ether  t¥m,  '*\  snppoae  the  nrt  of  fetgerjr 
was  not  invented  here,  wt%" 

"1  suppose  not,"  replied  Martin. 

"  Nor  any  other  kind  of  amufnass,  1  reckon? 

"Invented I  No,  1  presnme  not." 

"Well!"  said  the  colonel;  "then  we  got  i< 
all  from  (he  old  coon^,  and  the  oldeeentiy's 
to  hluie  for  it,  and  not  the  new 'm.  Theie) 
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an  end  of  tkat.  Now  if  Mr.  Jeffimun  Brick 
and  you  will  be  so  good  aa  clear,  I'll  come 
out  last,  and  lock  the  door." 

Rightly  interpretins  Ibis  as  the  signal  for  their 
departure,  Martin  walked  down  stairs  after  the 
war  correspondent,  who  preceded  him  with 

J;reat  majesty.  The  colonel  following,  they 
eft  the  Rowdy  Joamal  Otftce  ud  walked  forth 
into  Mie  streets :  Martin  feeling  donbtfnl  whether 
he  oodit  to  kick  the  colonel  for  having  pre- 
anmed  to  speak  to  lium»  or  whether  it  came 
within  the  bounds  of  possibility  that  he  and  his 
establishment  could  be  among  the  boasted  osages 
of  that  regenerated  land. 

it  was  clear  that  Colonel  Diver,  in  the  se- 
cnrity  of  his  strong  position  and  in  bis  perfect 
nnderstanding  of  the  public  sentiment,  cared 
very  little  what  Martin  or  anybody  else  thought 
aboQt  him.  His  higlw^ced  wares  were  made 
to  sell,  and  they  sold;  and  his  thonsands  of 
readers  could  as  riUionally  charge  their  delight 
in  filth  npon  him,  as  a  ^utton  can  shift  upon 
his  cook  the  responsibility  of  bis  beastly  ex- 
cess. Nothing  would  have  delighted  the  colonel 
more  than  to  be  told  that  no  such  man  as  he 
could  walk  in  high  success  the  streets  of  any 
other  country  in  the  world :  for  that  would 
only  have  been  a  logical  assurance  to  him  of 
the  correct  adaptation  of  his  labours  to  the  pre- 
'    vailing  taste,  and  of  his  being  strictly  and  pe- 

caliarly  a  national  feature  of  America. 
[  They  walked  a  mile  or  more  along  a  hand- 
aoBW  street  which  the  colonel  said  was  called 
Broadway,  and  which  Mr.  Jefferson  Brick  said 
**  whipped  the  nniverse."  Turning,  at  length, 
into  one  ofthe  numerous  streets  which  branched 
from  this  main  thoroughfare,  they  stopped  be- 
fore a  rather  mean-looking  house  with  jalousie 
blinds  to  every  window;  a  flight  of  steps  be- 
fore  the  green  street-door;  a  shining  white  or- 
nament on  the  rails  on  either  side  Tike  a  petri- 
fied pine-apple,  polished;  a  little  oblong  plate 
of  the  same  material  over  the  knocker,  whereon 
the  name  of  "Pawkins"  was  engraved;  and 
fonr  accidental  pigs  looking  down  the  area. 

The  colonel  knocked  at  this  house  with  the 
air  of  a  man  who  lived  there;  and  an  Irish  girl 
popped  her  head  out  of  one  ofthe  top  windows 
to  see  who  it  was.  Pending  her  journey  down 
sUirs.  the  pigs  were  joined  by  two  or  three 
friends  from  the  next  street,  in  company  with 
whom  they  lay  down  sociably  in  the  gutter. 

'*  Is  the  major  in-doors  ? "  inquired  the  colo- 
nel, as  he  entered. 

**  Is  it  the  ma^r,  sir?"  returned  the  girl, 
-with  a  hesitation  which  seemed  to  imply  that 
they  were  raAer  flush  of  mqors  in  that  esta. 
blishment. 

*'The  master!"  said  Colonel  Diver'  stopping 
short  and  looking  round  at  his  war  correspon- 
dent. 

"The  depressing  institutions  of  that  British 
empire,  colonel  I"  said  Jefferson  Brick.  "Mas- 
ter^ " 

"What's  the  matter  with  the  word?"  asked 
Martin. 

**l  shoold  hope  it  was  never  heard  in  our 
eonntry,  sir:  that's  all,"  said  Jefferson  Brick: 
"exc^t  when  it  is  used  by  some  degraded 
Help,  as  new  to  the  blessings  of  our  form  of 


government,  as  this  Help  is.  There  are  no  mas- 
ters here." 

"All  'owners,'  arc  they?"  said  Martin. 

Mr.  Jefierson  Brick  followed  in  the  Howdy 
Journal's  footsteps  without  returning  any  an- 
swer. Martin  took  the  same  course,  thinking 
as  be  went,  that  perhaps  the  free  and  iudepeii- 
dent  citizens,  who'  in  their  moral  elevation, 
owned  the  colonel  for  their  master,  might  ren- 
der belter  homage  to  the  goddess,  Liberty,  in 
nightly  dreams  upon  the  oven  of  a  Russian 
Serf, 

The  colonel  led  the  way  into  a  room  at  the 
back  of  the  house  upon  the  ground-floor,  light, 
and  of  fair  dimensions,  but  exquisitely  nncom- 
fortable:  having  nothing  in  it  but  the  four  cold 
white  walls  and  ceiling,  a  mean  carpet,  a 
dreary  waste  of  dining-table  reaching  from  end 
to  end,  and  a  bewildering  collection  of  cane- 
bottomed  chairs.  In  the  fnrdier  region  of  this 
banqueting  hall  was  a  stove,  garnished  on  either 
side  with  a  great  brass  spittoon,  and  shaped  in 
itself  like  three  little  iron  barrels  set  ap  ou 
end  in  a  fender,  and  joined  together  on  llie 
principle  of  the  Siamese  Twins.  Before  it, 
swinging  himself  in  a' rocking-chair,  lounged  a 
large  gentleman  with  bis  hat  on,  who  amused 
himself  by  spitting  alternately  into  the  spittoon 
on  the  right  hand  tlie  stove,  and  the  spittoon 
on  the  left,  and  then  working  his  way  back 
again  in  the  same  order.  A  negro  lad  in  a 
soiled  white  jacket  was  bnsily  engued  in 
placing  on  the  table  two  long  rows  or  knives 
and  forks,  relieved  at  intervals  by  jugs  of 
water;  and  aa  he  travelled  down  one  side  of 
this  festive  board,  he  straightened  with  bis  dirty 
hands  the  dirtier  cloth,  which  was  all  askew, 
and  had  not  been  removed  since  breakfast.  The 
atmosphere  of  this  room  was  rendered  intensely 
hot  and  stifliifg  by  the  stove;  but  being  further 
flavoured  by  a  sickly  gush  of  soup  frnm  the 
kitchen,  and  by  such  remote  su^stions  of 
tobacco  aa  lingered  within  the  braseu  recep- 
tacles already  mentioned,  it  became,  to  a  stran- 
ger's senses,  almost  insupportabe. 

The  gentleman  in  the  rocking-chair  having  his 
back  towards  them,  and  being  much  engaged 
in  his  intellectual  pastime,  was  not  aware  of 
their  approach  utitu  the  colonel  walking  up  to 
the  stove,  contributed  bis  mite  towards  the  sup- 
port of  the  left-hand  spittoon,  just  as  the  major 
—  for  it  was  the  major  —  bore  down  upon  it. 
Major  Pawkins  then  reserved  his  Are,  and  look- 
ing npward,  said,  with  a  peculiar  air  of  quiet 
weariness,  like  a  man  who  had  been  op  all 
night  —  an  air  which  Martin  had  already  ob- 
served both  in  the  colonel  and  Nr.  J^erson 
Brick— 

«Well,  colonel!" 

"Here  is  a  gentleman  from  England,  major," 
the  colonel  replied,  "who  has  concluded  to  lo- 
cate himself  here  if  the  amount  of  compensation 
suits  him." 

>'I  am  glad  to  see  yon,  sir,"  observed  the 
major,  a.liaking  bands  with  Martin,  and  not 
moving  a  muscle  of  his  face.  "Yon  are  pretty 
bright,  I  hope?" 

"Never  better,"  said  Martin. 

''You  are  never  likely  to  be,"  returned  the 
migor.  "  You  will  see  Uw  sun  shine  Aere. 
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"I  think  I  remember  to  have  seeo  it  shine 
at  home,  sometimes,"  said  Martin,  smilieg. 

"I  think  not/'  replied  the  major,  lie  said 
so  with  «  stoical  iodifferenee  certainly,  but  still 
io  a  tone  of  firmness  ^ich  admitted  of  no 
farther  dispute  on  that  point.  When  he  had 
thtts  settled  the  question,  he  pnt  bis  hat  a  Utile 
on  one  side  for  the  greater  convenience  of 
scratching  his  head,  and  saluted  Nr.  Jefferson 
Brick  with  a  lazy  nod. 

Major  Pawkios  (a  gentleman  of  Pensy Iranian 
origio^  was  distinguished  by  a  very  large  sknit, 
and  a  great  mass  of  yellow  forehead;  in  de- 
ference to  which  commodities,  it  was  currently 
hold  in  bar-rooms  and  other  such  places  of  re- 
sort, that  the  major  was  a  man  or  huge  saga.. 
cily.  He  was  further  to  be  known  by  a  heavy 
eye  and  a  doll  slow  manner;  and  for  being  a 
man  of  that  kind  who  —  mentally  speaking  — 
requires  a  deal  of  room  to  turn  himself  in.  But 
in  trading  on  his  stock  of  wisdom,  be  invariably 
proceeded  on  the  principle  of  pntliog  all  the 
goods  he  had  (and  more)  into  hiawindow:  and 
that  went  a  great  way  with  his  constituency  of 
admirers.  It  went  a  great  way>  periiaps,  with 
Mr.  Jeffferson  Brick,  who  took  occasion  to  whis- 
per in  Martin's  ear: 

**One  of  (he  most  remarit^e  men  in  onr 
country,  sir!" 

It  must  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  the 
perpetual  exhibition  in  the  maiket-place  of  all 
his  slock  in  trade  for  sale  or  hire,  was  the 
major's  sole  claim  to  a  very  large  share  of 
sympathy  and  support.  He  was  a  great  politi- 
cian; and  the  one  article  of  his  creed,  lo  rn- 
ference  to  all  public  obligations  involving  the 
good  faith  and  inti^ty  of  his  conntry,  was, 
**mD  a  moist  pen  slick  ihroi^h  everything,  and 
start  fresh."  Tnia  made  him  a  patriot.  In  com- 
mercial affairs  he  was  a  bold  speculator.  In 
plainer  words  he  had  a  moat  distinguished  genins 
for  swindling,  and  could  start  a  bank,  or  negociate 
a  loan,  or  form  a  land-jobbiug  company  (.entailiug 
min,  pfistilenee  and  death,  on  hundreds  of  fami- 
lies'), with  any  gifted  creature  iu  the  Union.  This 
made  him  an  admirable  man  of  business.  He 
could  hang  about  a  bar-room,  discussing  the 
affairt  of  the  nation,  for  twelve  hours  together: 
and  in  that  time  conid  hold  forth  with  more 
intolerable  dnlness,  chew  more  tobacco,  smoke 
more  tobacco,  drink  more  nun-toddy,  minuja- 
lep,  gin-sling,  and  cocktail,  than  any  private 
gentleman  of  his  acquaintance.  This  made  him 
an  orator  and  a  man  of  the  people.  In  a  word, 
the  major  was  a  rising  character,  and  was  in 
a  fair  way  to  be  sent  by  the  popular  party  to 
the  Slate  House  of  New  York,  if  not  io  the 
end  to  Washington  itself.  But  as  a  man's  pri- 
vate prosperity  does  not  always  keep  iMce 
with  his  patriotic  devotion  to  pnblic  affairs; 
and  as  frandaleat  transactions  have  their 
dowoB  as  well  aa  bps;  the  major  was  occa- 
sionally under  acloud.  Hencr,  just  now,  Mrs. 
Pawkins  kept  a  boarding-house,  and  Major 
Pawkins  rather  "Ibafed"  his  time  away,  than 
otherwise. 

"Yon  have  come,  to  visit  our  conntry,  sir. 
at  a  season  of  great  oommerciat  depression," 
said  the  muor 

'■At  an  alannioc  wisis,*'  said  the  colond. 


"At  a  period  of  unprecedented  stagnaiiaa," 
said  Mr.  Jefferson  Brick. 

"I  am  sorry'  to  hear  (hat,"  returned  ]|inia. 
*'lt's  not  likely  to  Uat,  1  hopef" 

Martin  knew  nothing  abont  Ameriea,  er  he 
would  have  known  perfectly  veil  that  if  in 
individual  ciUxens,  to  a  man,  are  to  be  keliereJ, 
it  always  is  depressed,  and  always  i$  stanttsl 
and  always  j<  at  an  alarming  crisis,  sad  nna 
was  otherwise ;  though  as  a  body  they  art 
ready  to  make  oath  upon  (he  Evangelists  at  sst 
hour  of  the  day  or  n^ht,  that  it  is  the  mut 
thriving  and  prospenms  of  all  eonntriei  «n  thi 
habitable  globe. 

"it's  not  likely  to  last,  I  hope?"  saidMaitia. 

"Well!"  letnmed  the  major,  "I  expect  «t 
shall  get  along  somehow,  and  come  right iatfe 
end." 

"  We  are  an  elastic  country,'*  said  theBowj; 
Journal. 

"  We  are  a  young  lion,"  aaid  Mr.  Jeffom 

Brick. 

"We  have  revivifying  and  vigorous  pria- 
ciples  within  ourselves,'  observed  the  BHor. 
"Shall  we  drink  a  bitter  afore  diuier,  colonat' 

The  colonel  assenting  to  this  proposal  villi 
peat  alacrity.  Major  I^wkins  proposed  u  a^ 
joumment  to  a  neighbouring  bar-n>om,  wbick, 
as  he  observed,  was  '^ouly  m  the  nextUock." 
He  then  r^rred  Martin  to  Mrs.  Pawktas  for 
all  particniars  conimected  with  the  rate  oikovi 
and  lodging,  and  informed  him  that  he  woaU 
have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  that  lady  at  dinaer, 
which  would  soon  be  ready,  as  the  uinaer  bov 
was  two  o'clock,  and  it  only  wanted  a  quirter 
now.  This  reminded  him  that  if  the  bitter  mn 
to  be  taken  at  all,  then  was  no  time  Io  hue: 
so  be  walked  off  wilbont  more  ado,  ami  iefi 
them  to  follow  if  they  thought  proper. 

Whm  the  major  rose  from  his  rockiag-ehur 
before  the  stove  and  so  disturbed  the  hot  lii 
and  balmy  whiff  of  sonp  which  fanoed  ibeir 
brows,  the  odour  of  state  tobacco  becaow  v 
decidedly  prevalent  as  to  leave  no  donbl  of  its 

rroceeding  mainly  from  that  gentleman's  attire.  , 
ndeed  as  Martin  walked  behind  him  to  (he  | 
bar-room,  he  could  not  help  thinking  dut  tbt 
great  square  major,  in  his  liwesaness  and  las- 
gnor,  lookeil  vn>y  much  like  a  stale  weed  ki«- 
self,  sach  as  might  be  lioed  ovt  of  the  ^Un 
garden  with  great  advantage  to  dM  decent  pe^^ 
of  that  preserve,  and  toned  on  some  eongtaial 
dunghill. 

They  encountered  more  weeds  in  the  fcw- 
room,  some  ol  whom  being  thirsty  soels 
wellasdirtv)  were  pretty  stale  in  one)seose,as^ 
pretty  fresa  in  another.  Among  them  «» ' 
gentleman  who,  aa  Martin  gathered  horn  (fc> 
conversation  thai  took  place  over  the  Mtter. 
started  that  aaemooa  lor  the  Far  West « • 
six  months'  bosiness  lonr*,  and  who,  as  biswi> 
fit  and  eqnipaieBt  for  Ibis  journey,  bad  Jbsi 
such  uiotber  shiny  hat  and  jnst  such  aaothrr 
little  pale  valise,  as  had  composed  the  loRnf* 
of  the  gentleman  who  came  from  J^iglaH  » 
the  Screw. 

They  were  walking  back  very  Wsorelj; 
Martin  arm-in-arm  with  Mr.  Jeffsrsoo  Biw. 
and  the  m^r  and  the  colonel  aido-by^idBM- 
fore  them ;  when,  as  they  came  whhin  a  hvut 
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or  two  of  (be  nnyor's  residence,  they  hetrd  « 
beU  rin^ng  violently.  The  instant  this  sound 
stmck  upon  their  ears,  the  colonel  and  the  mtr 
jot  darted  off,  dashed  up  the  steps  and  in  at 
the  street-door  (which  stood  ^r)  like  lanattcs; 
while  Mr.  JefTerson  Brick,  detaching  liis  arm 
from  Martin's,  made  a  precipitate  dive  in  the 
same  direction,  and  vanished  also. 

**Good  Heaven!"  thought  Martin,  ''the  pre- 
nises  are  on  firel   It  was  an  alarm-bell!" 

But  there  was  no  smoke  to  be  seen,  norany 
flanwt  Mr  was  there  any  smell  of  fire.  As 
Mwtbi  fanllered  on  the  pavement,  three  more 
^ntknten,  with  horror  and  agitation  depicted 
in  their  faces,  came  plunging  wildly  round  the 
street  corner;  jostled  each  other  on  the  steps; 
struggled  for  an  instant;  and  rushed  into  the 
house  in  a  confused  heap  of  arms  and  legs. 
Unable,  to  bear  it  any  longer,  Martin  followed. 
EvMi  in  his  rapid  progress,  he  was  run  down, 
thmst  aside,  and  passed,  by  two  more  gentle- 
men, stark  mad,  as  it  appeared,  with  fierce  ex- 
citement. 

'•Where  is  itf  cried  Martin,  breathlessly, 
to  a  negro  whom  he  raoountered  in  the  pa*> 
sage. 

*'  In  a  ealin  room  sa.   'Kernel  sa,  hin  kept 
a  seat  'side  himself  sa." 
^A  seat!"  cried  Itlartin. 
"For  a  dinnar  sa." 

Martin  stared  at  him  for  a  moment,  and  burst 
into  a  hearty  laugh;  to  which  the  negro,  out 
of  bis  natural  good  humour  and  desire  to  please, 
no  heartily  responded,  that  his  teeth  shone  like 
a  gleara  of  light.  "  Yon're  the  pleasanlest  fel- 
low 1  have  seen  yet,"  said  Martin,  clapping  him  on 
the  back,  "and  give  me  a  better  appetite  than 
bitters." 

With  this  sentiment  ho  walked  into  the  din- 
ins  room  and  slipped  into  a  rbair  next  the 
colonel,  which  that  gentleman  (by  this  time 
nearly  throngli  his  dinner)  had  turned  down,  in 
reserve  for  nin,  with  its  back  against  the 
table. 

It  was  a  numerous  company — eighteen  or 
twenty,  perhaps.  Of  these  some  five  or  nx 
were  ladies,  who  sat  wedged  togelber  in  a  little 
I>1ialanx  by  tbemselves.  All  the  knives  and 
forks  were  working  away  at  a  rate  that  was 
qoite  alarming;  very  few  words  were  spoken; 
and  everybody  seemed  to  eat  his  utmost  in 
self-defence,  as  if  a  famine  were  expected  to 
set  in  before  breakfast  time  to-morrow  morning, 
and  it  bad  become  high  lime  to  assert  the  first 
law  of  nature.  The  poultry,  which  may  perhaps 
be  considered  to  have  formed  the  staple  of  the 
entertainment— for  there  was  a  turkey  at  the 
top,  a  pair  of  ducks  at  the  bottom,  and  two  fowls 
in  the  middle— disappeared  as  rapidly  as  if  every 
bird  had  had  the  use  of  its  wings,  and  had 
flown  in  desperation  down  a  human  throat. 
The  oysters,  stewed  and  pickled,  leaped  from 
their  capacious  reservoirs,  and  slid  by  scores 
into  the  mouths  of  the  assembly.  The  sharpest 
pickleB  vanished;  whole  cucumbers  at  once, 
like  sugar-plums;  and  no  man  winked  his  eye. 
Great  neaps  of  indigestible  matter  melted  away 
as  ice  before  the  sun.  It  was  a  solemn  and  an 
awfal  thing  to  see.  Dyqi^tie  individuals  bolted 
their  food  in  wedges;  feeding,  not  themselves, 


but  broods  of  nightmares,  «ho  were  continually 
standing  at  livery  wiihin  them.  Spare  men, 
with  laitk  and  rigid  cheeks,  came  out  unsatisfied 
from  the  destruction  of  heavy  dishes,  and  glared 
with  watchlul  eyes  upon  (no  pastry.  What 
Mrs.  Pawkins  felt  each  day  at  dinner-time  is 
hidden  from  all  human  know-ledge.  But  she 
bad  one  comfort.    Il  was  very  soon  over. 

When  the  colonel  had  finished  his  dinner, 
which  event  took  place  while  Martin,  who  had 
sent  his  plate  for  some  turkfvv,  was  waiting  to 
begin,  he  asked  him  what  he  thought  of  the 
boarders,  who  were  from  all  parts  of  the  Union, 
and  whether  he  would  like  to  know  any  par- 
ticulars concemiiu  them. 

"Pray,"  said  Harttn,  "who  is  that  sickly 
little  girl  opposite,  with  the  tight  round  eyes? 
I  don't  see  anybody  here,  who  looks  like  her 
mother,  or  who  seems  to  have  chai%e  of  her." 

"  Do  you  mean  the  matron  in  blue,  sir  ? " 
asked  the  colonel,  with  emphasis.  **TIiat  is 
Mrs.  Jefferson  Brick,  sir." 

"No,  no,"  said  Martin,  "I  mean  (he  little 
girl,  like  a  doll — tlirectly  opposite." 

"Well,  sir  I"  cried  Uie  colonel.  "  That  is 
Mrs.  Jefferson  Brick." 

Martin  glanred  at  the  colonel's  lace,  but  he 
was  quite  serious. 

"Bless  my  soull  I  suppose  there  will  be  a 

Sonng  Brick  then,  one  of  these  days?"  said 
[art  in. 

*' There  are  two  young  Bricks  already,  rir," 
returned  the  colonel. 

The  matron  looked  so  nncommonly  like  a 
child  herself,  that  Martin  could  not  help  saying 
as  innch.  -*  Yes,  sir,"  returned  the  colonel, 
"but  some  institutions  develop  hnmaa  natvr: 
others  retard  it." 

"Jefferson  Brick,"  he  observed  after  a  short 
silence,  in  commendation  of  his  correspondent, 
*'is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  men  in  our 
country,  sir!" 

This  had  passed  almost  in  a  whisper,  for  the 
distinguished  gentleman  alluded  to,  sat  on  Mar- 
tin's  oUier  hand. 

"Pray  Mr.  Brick,"  said  Martin  turning  to 
bim,  and  asking  a  question  more  for  conver> 
sation's  sake  tten  from  any  feeling  of  interest 
in  its  subject,  "who  is  that"  he  was  going  to 
say  "  young "  but  thought  it  prudent  to  eschew 
the  word—*' that  very  short  gentleman  yonder, 
with  the  red  nose?" 

"That  is  Pro— fessor  MuUit,  sir,"  replied 
Jefferson. 

''May  I  ask  what  he  is  Professor  of?" asked 
Martin. 

"  Of  education,  sir,"  said  Jefferson  Brick. 

"A  sort  of  schoolmaster,  possibly?"  Martin 
ventured  to  observe. 

'■'He  is  a  man  of  fine  moral  elements,  sir, 
and  not  commonly  endowed,"  said  the  war 
correspondent.  "He  felt  it  necessary,  at  the 
last  election  for  President,  to  repudiate  and 
denounce  his  father,  who  voted  on  the  wrong 
interest.  He  has  since  written  some  powerful 
pamphlets,  under  the  signature  of  '  Sutnrti,'  or 
Bruius  reversed.  He  is  one  oi  the  most  re- 
markable men  in  our  country,  sir." 

"  There  seem  to  be  plenty  of  'era,"  thought 
Martin,  "  at  any  rate." 
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PoTsning  his  ioffatries,  Martin  found  that  there 
were  no  fewer  tnaii  foor  majors  present,  two 
colonels,  one  general  and  a  caputn,  so  that  he 
conld  not  help  (biaking  how  strongly  officered 
ibe  American  militia  mast  be ;  and  wonderiog 
very  moch  whether  the  officers  commanded 
each  other;  or  if  they  did  not,  where  on  earth 
(be  privates  came  from.  There  seemed  to  be 
no  man  there  without  a  title:  for  those  who 
had  not  attained  to  milituy  honoors  were  either 
doctors,  pr^essors,  or  reverends.  Thm  very 
hard  and  disagreeable  gentlemen  were  on  mis- 
sions from  neighbonriog  States;  one  on  mone- 
tary affairs,  one  on  political,  one  on  sectarian. 
Among  the  ladies,  there  were  Mrs.  Pawkins, 
who  was  very  straight,  bony,  and  silent;  aod 
a  wiry-faced  old  damsel,  who  held  strong  seo- 
timeots  touching  the  rights  of  women,  and  bad 
diffused  the  same  in  lectures:  bat  the  rest  were 
strangely  devoid  of  individnal  traits  of  character, 
insomuch  that  any  one  of  them  mi^t  have 
changed  minds  with  the  other,  and  nobody  would 
have  found  it  out  These,  by  the  way,  were 
the  only  mcnbers  of  the  party  who  did  not 
appear  to  be  among  the  most  remarkable  people 
ill  (he  country. 

Several  of  the  gentlemen  got  up,  one  by  one , 
and  walked  off  as  they  swallowed  their  last 
morsel;  pausing  generafly  by  the  stove  for  a 
minute  or  so  to  refresh  themselves  at  the  brass 
spittoons.  A  few  sedentary  characters,  however, 
remaiued  at  table  full  a  quarter  of  an  hoar, 
and  did  not  rise  nntil  the  ladies  rose,  when  all 
stood  up. 

"Where  are  Ihej'  going?"  asked  Martin,  in 
the  ear  of  Mr.  Jefferson  Brick. 

"To  their  bed-rooms,  sir." 

**ls  there  no  dessert,  or  other  interval  of 
conversation?"  asked  Martin,  who  was  disposed 
to  enjoy  himself  after  his  long  voyage. 

"We  are  a  busy  people  here,  sir,  and  have 
no  time  for  that,*'  was  tne  reply. 

So  the  ladies  passed  ont  m  single  file;  Mr. 
Jefferson  Bridi  and  such  other  married  gen- 
tlemen as  were  left,  acknowledging  tbe  depar* 
tnre  of  their  other  halves  by  a  nod;  and  there 
was  an  end  of  tkem.  .Martin  thoaght  this  an 
uncomfortable  custom,  but  he  kept  his  optuion 
to  himself  for  the  present,  being  anxious  to  hear, 
and  inform  himself  by,  the  conversation  of  the 
buiy  gentlemen,  who  now  lounged  about  the 
stove  as  if  a  great  weight  had  been  taken  off 
their  minds  by  the  spittoons  and  their  tooth- 
picks. 

It  was  rather  barren  of  interest,  to  say  tbe 
troth ;  and  tbe  greater  oart  ef  it  nu,%  be  sum- 
med up  in  one  word— dollars.  All  their  cares, 
hopes,  joys,  affections,  virtues,  and  associations, 
seemed  to  be  melted  down  into  dollars.  What- 
ever the  chance  contributions  that  fell  into  the 
slow  cauldron  of  their  talk,  they  made  the 
gruel  thick  and  slab  with  dollars.  Men  were 
weighed  by  their  dollars;  life  was  auctioneered, 
appraised,  put  np,  and  knocked  down  for  its 
dollars.  Tne  next  respectable  thing  to  dollars 
was  any  venture  having  their  attainment  for  its 
end.  The  more  of  that  worthless  ballast,  ho- 
nour and  fair-dealing,  which  anv  man  cast  over^ 
board  from  tho  ship  of  his  Good  Name  Uid 
Good  Intent,  the  more  ample  stowage-room  fee 


had  for  dollars.   Make  commerce  one  hnge  lie  ' 
and  mighty  theft    Deface  the  banner  of  the  < 
nation  for  an  idle  rag;  pollute  it  star  by  siir:  | 
and  cut  out  stripe  by  stripe  as  from  tbe  ana  •( 
a  degraded  soldier.    Do  anything  for  dolbn! 
What  is  a  flag  to  fkem\ 

One  who  rides  at  all  hazards  of  tiadt  tU  ; 
life  in  the  chase  of  a  fox,  will  pr^er  to  nk 
recklessly  at  fooM  times.  So  it  was  witt  that  - 
gentlemen.  He  was  the  crealest  patriot,  it  { 
their  e^-es,  who  brawled  tne  loudest,  and  wW 
cared  the  least  for  decency.  Hewas  Aeirchiii- 
pion,  who  in  tbe  brutal  fnryofhisovnpnnat, 
could  cast  no  stigma  upon  them,  for  the  hot 
knavery  of  theirs.  Thus,  Martin  learned  in  Ae 
five  minutes'  straggling  ulk  about  tbe  Uon, 
Ibht  to  carry  pistols  into  legislative  asseaUiei 
and  swords  in  sticks,  and  other  such  peaee£d 
toys;  to  seize  opponents  by  the  throat,  asde^i 
or  rats  might  do;  to  blaster,  bally,  and  am- 
bear  by  personal  assaitment :  were  glowing  dec^ 
Not  tnmsts  and  stabs  at  Freedom,  striking  &r 
deeper  into  her  House  of  Life  than  aay  sri- 
tan's  scimetar  coald  reach;  bat  rare  iaceotew 
her  altars,  having  a  gratnul  seeat  in  patriotic 
nostrils,  and  curling  upward  to  tbe  seveiA 
heaven  of  Fame. 

Once  or  twice,  when  there  was  a  paose,  Hv- 
tin  asked  such  questions  as  natnrally  occorre^ 
to  him,  being  a  stranger,  about  the  national  poeti, 
the  theatre,  literature,  and  the  arts.  Bat  ikt 
information  which  these  gentle oien  were  ia  ■ 
condition  to  give  hin  of  aach  topics,  did  Mrt 
extend  beyood  the  eftusioos  of  such  MaiM- 
spirits  of  the  time,  as  Colonel  Direr,  Mr.  Jef- 
ferson Brick,  and  others:  renowned,  as  it  ap- 
peared, for  excellence  in  the  achievement  of  a 
pecoliar  style  of  broadside- essay  called  **» 
screamer." 

"  We  arc  a  busy  people,  sir,"  said  one  of  *« 
captains,  who  was  from  the  West,  **and  ban 
no  time  for  reading  mere  notions.  We  doa'l 
mind  'em  if  thev  come  to  us  in  aew^ifca 
along  with  almigntv  strong  stuff  of  another  sort, 
but  dam  vonr  hoolis." 

Here  tne  general,  who  appeared  to  qvls 
grow  faint  at  the  baie  thoaght  of  reading  anr- 
Uiing  which  was  neither  mercantile  nor  pcjiticu. 
and  was  not  in  a  newspaper,  inonired  ''if 
gentleman  would  drink  some?  '  Most  ofttc 
companv,  considering  this  a  very  choice 
seasonable  idea,  lounged  out  one  by  one  tt 
the  bar-room  in  the  next  block.  Thence  tb«v 
probably  went  to  their  stores  and  coaaiiM- 
honsea;  thence  to  tho  bar-room  again,  to  taft 
once  more  of  dollars,  and  enlarge  their  miad* 
with  the  perusal  and  discassion  of  screancn: 
and  thence  each  man  to  snore  in  the  bosom  of 
his  own  family. 

"Which  woold  seen,"  said  Martin,  pur^ig 
the  current  of  his  own  thooght^  « to  be  i>* 
principal  recreation  they  enjoy  in  contmoa. 
With  that,  he  fell  a-mostng  again  on  dolbn. 
demagogues,  and  bar.rooms;  debating  wittia 
himself  whether  busy  people  of  this  class  wen 
really  as  busy  as  tfcev  claimed  to  b^  or  wT 
had  an  inaptitude  for  social  and  donwsliepKa- 

It  was  n  diflienit  qnestion  to  solve:  and  u»  \ 
mere  fact  of  its  being  strongly  presented  to  m*  i 
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miod  by  all  that  be  had  seen  aod  heard,  was 
not  encouraging.  He  sat  down  at  the  deserted 
board,  and  becoming  more  and  more  despon- 
dent, as  he  thought  of  ail  the  uDcertainties 
and  dtfBcnlties  ofhisprecarioas  situation,  sighed 
heavily. 

Now,  there  had  been  at  the  dinner-table  a 
middle-aged  man  with  a  dark  eye  and  a  sun- 
bnmt  Taoe,  who  had  attracted  Martio's  attention 
by  having  something  very  engaging  and  honest 
in  the  expression  of  bis  ftBatares;  hul  of  whom 
he  conld  learn  nothing  from  either  of  his  neigh- 
hours,  who  seemed  to  consider  him  miite  beneath 
notice.  He  had  taken  no  part  in  the  conversa- 
tion round  the  stove,  nor  had  he  gone  forth 
with  the  rest;  uid  now,  when  he  heard  Martin 
si^  for  the  Uiird  or  fourth  time,  he  interposed 
with  some  casual  remwrk,  as  if  he  desired, 
without  obtruding  himself  upon  a  stranger's 
notice,  to  ei^age  him  in  cheerful  conversation 
if  be  conld.  His  motive  was  so  obvious,  and 
yet  so  delicately  expressed,  that  Martin  felt 
really  grateful  to  him,  and  showed  him  so,  in 
the  maooer  of  his  rqily. 

"1  will  not  ask  yon,  said  this  gentleman  with 
a  Mnile,  as  he  rose  and  moved  towards  him, 
"bow  yon  like  my  country,  for  I  can  quite 
anticipate  your  real  feeling  on  that  point.  But, 
as  1  am  an  American,  and  consequently  boand 
to  be^in  with  a  question,  t'll  ask  yon  now  do 
yon  bke  the  oolonelt" 

"  Yon  aro  so  very  ttuk,"  relnmed  Martin, 
''that  I  have  no  hnitation  in  saying  I  don't 
like  him  at  all  Though  I  most  wid  that  I  am 
beholden  to  him  for  his  civility  in  bringing  me 
here— and  arranging  for  nty  stav,  on  pretty 
reasonable  terms,  by  the  way,"  ne  added :  re- 
membering that  the 'colonel  bad  whispered  him 
lo  that  enect,  before  going  out. 

*'  Kot  much  beholden,"  said  the  stranger  drily. 
**Tbe  colonel  occasionally  boards  packet-ships, 
I  have  heard,  to  glean  the  latest  information 
for  bis  jonmal;  and  m  occasionally  brings  slran* 
gert  to  hoard  ber^  I  believe,  with  a  view  to 
(o  the  little  per-eentage  which  attaches  to  those 
good  offices;  and  which  the  hostess  deducts 
from  his  weekly  bill.  I  don't  offend  you,  I 
hope?"  be  added,  seeing  that  Martin  reddened. 

**My  dear  sir,"  returned  Martin,  as  they  shook 
hands,  "how  is  that  posaiblel  to  tell  yoa  the 
irath,  I— am— " 

**Ye8?"  said  the  gentleman,  sitting  down 
beside  him. 

"I  am  rather  at  a  loss,  since  I  most  speak 
plainly,"  said  Martin,  getting  the  better  of  his 
hesitation,  "  to  know  how  this  colonel  escapes 
being  beaten." 

"Weill  He  has  been  beaten  once  or  twice," 
remarked  the  gentleman  quietly.  ''He  is  one 
of  a  class  of  men,  in  whom  our  own  Franklin, 
M  long  ago  as  ten  years  before  the  close  of 
(be  last  century,  foresaw  oar  danger  and  dis- 
^*ct.  Perhaps  you  don't  know  that  Franklin, 
'Jl  severe  terms,  published  his  opinion  that 
those  who  were  slandered  by  sndi  fellows  as 
this  colonel,  having  no  aofncient  remedy  in 
the  tdmimstration  of  this  country's  laws  or  in 


the  decent  and  right-minded  feeling  of  its  people, 
were  justified  in  retorting  on  such  public  nuis- 
ances by  means  of  a  stout  cudgel? 

"I  was  not  aware  of  that,"  said  Martin, **but 
1  am  very  §lad  lo  know  it,  and  I  think  it 
worthy  oi  his  menwry;  especially"— here  he 
hesitated  again. 

"Go  on,  said  the  other,  smiling  as  if  ho 
knew  what  sindt  in  Martin's  throat 

"Especially,"  pursued  Martin,  "as  I  can  al- 
ready understand  that  it  may  have  required 
great  courage  even  in  his  time  to  write  freely 
on  any  question  which  was  not  a  party  one  in 
this  very  free  country." 

"  Some  courage,  no  doubt,"  returned  his  new 
friend.  ''Do  you  think  tt  would  require  any 
to  do  so,  now? 

"Indeed  i  think  it  would;  and  not  a  little," 
said  Martin. 

"  You  are  right.  So  very  ri^t,  that  I  be- 
lieve no  satitist  could  breatne  this  air.  If  an- 
other Javenal  or  Swift  could  rise  np  among  us 
tu,-morrow.  he  would  be  hunted  down.  Ifyoo 
have  any  knowledge  of  our  literature,  and  can 
give  me  the  name  of  any  man,  American  bom 
and  bred,  who  has  anatomised  our  follies  as  & 
people,  and  not  as  (his  or  that  party ;  and  has 
escaped  the  foulest  and  most  bruta^  slander, 
the  most  inveterate  hatred  aod  intolerant  pur- 
suit :  it  will  be  a  strange  name  in  my  ears,  be- 
lieve me  In  some  cases  I  conld  name  to  you, 
where  a  native  writer  has  ventured  on  the 
most  bamiless  and  good-humonred  illuatratioiu 
of  our  vices  or  defects,  it  has  been  found  ne- 
cessary to  announce,  that  in  a  second  edition 
the  passage  has  been  expunged,  or  altered  or 
explained  away,  or  patched  into  praise." 

"And  how  has  this  been  brought  about?" 
asked  Martin,  in  dismay, 

''Think  of  what  yno  have  seen  and  heard 
to-day,  beginning  with  the  colonel,"  said  his 
friend,  "and  ask  yourself.  How  they  came 
about  is  another  question.  Heaven  forbid  that 
they  should  be  samples  of  the  intelUgence  and 
virtue  of  America,  but  they  come  uppermost ; 
and  in  great  numbers  too:  and  too  oHea  re- 
present it.   Will  you  walk  ? 

There  was  a  cordial  candour  in  his  manner, 
and  an  engaging  conBdence  that  it  would  not 
be  abused;  a  manly  bearin;^  on  his  own  part., 
and  a  simple  reliance  on  the  manly  faith  nf  a 
stranger;  which  Martin  had  never  seen  before. 
He  linked  his  arm  readily  in  that  of  the  Ame- 
rican gentleman,  and  they  walked  out  together. 

It  was  perhaps  to  men  like  this,  bis  new 
compjuiinn,  that  a  traveller  of  honoured  name^ 
who  trod  those  shores  now  nearly  forty  years 
ago,  and  woke  upon  that  soil,  as  many  have 
done  since,  to  blots  and  stains  upon  its  high 
pretensions,  which  in  the  brightness  of  his  dis- 
tant dreams  were  lost  to  view;  appealed  in 
these  words- 
Oil  but  fnr  mich,  Cntnmbia'ii  days  were  done; 
Rank  wltboot  riyenem,  quiekeaed  without  san, 
Crude  at  Uw  aarhee,  ratten  at  tb«  core, 
Her  frelta  woald  fall  befsre  bar  Spring  were  o'er  I 
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It  was  characteristic  of  Martin,  that  alt  this 
while  he  had  either  forgotten  Hark  Tapley  as 
completely  as  if  there  bad  been  no  snch  person 
in  exislencCf  or,  if  for  a  moment  the  figure  of 
that  gentleman  rose  before  his  mental  vision, 
bad  dismissed  it  as  sontetbini:  by  no  means  of 
a  pressing  nature,  which  mishi  oc  attended  to 
W*aDd-by,  and  could  wait  bis  porfect  leisure. 
But  being  now  ia  the  streets  again,  it  occurred 
to  him  as  jnst  coming  within  the  bare  limits 
of  possibility  that  Mr.  Tapley  might,  in  course 
of  time,  grow  tired  of  waiting  on  the  threshold 
of  the  Rowdy  Journal  OfBce ;  so  be  iulimaled 
to  his  new  friend,  that  if  they  could  coBve> 
nienlly  walk  in  that  direction,  be  would  be  glad 
to  get  this  piece  of  bnunesa  off  his  mind. 

"And  speaking  of  business,"  said  Martin, 
"may  I  uk,  in  order  that  I  uor  not  be  behind- 
hana  with  questions  eiAer,  wfiether  ywa  oc* 
capatiMi  holiU  yon  to  this  ci^»  or,  like  myself, 
you  are  a  visitor  heref" 

>'A  visitor,"  replied  his  friend.  *' 1  was 
'raised'  in  the  Slate  of  Massachusetts,  and  re- 
side there  still.  My  home  is  in  a  quiet  conn- 
try  town.  1  am  not  often  in  these  busy  places ; 
and  my  inclination  to  visit  diem  does  not  in- 
crease vilh  oor  better  acquaintance,  I  assure 
yon." 

"  Yon  iMve  been  abroad?"  asked  Martin. 

"Oh  yes." 

"And,  like  most  people  who  travel,  have 
become  more  than  ever  attached  to  your  home 
and  native  coantry,"  said  Martin,  eyeing  bim 

curiously. 

<'To  my  borne— yes,"  rejoined  his  friend, 
''To  my  native  country  as  my  home— yea, 
also." 

"Yon  imply  some  reservation,"  said  Martin. 

"Well"  retnmed  his  new  friewL  "if  yon 
ask  me  whether  I  came  back  here  with  a  greater 
relish  for  my  country's  faults;  with  a  greater 
fondness  for  those  who  claim  •  at  the  rate  of  so 
many  dollars  a  day)  to  be  her  friends:  with  a 
cooler  indifference  to  the  icrowth  of  principles 
among  us  in  respect  of  public  matters  ana  of 
private  dealing  between  man  and  man,  the  ad- 
vocacy of  which,  beyond  the  foul  atmosphere 
of  a  criminal  trial,  would  disgrace  your  own 
Old  Bailey  lawyers;  why,  then  1  answer  plain- 
ly. No." 

"Oht"  said  Martin:  in  so  euctly  the  same 
key  as  his  friend's  No,  that  it  sounded  like  an 
echo. 

"If  you  ask  me,"  his  companion  pursued, 
''whether  1  came  back  here  better  satisfied 
with  a  stale  of  things  which  broadly  divides 
society  into  two  classes  -  whereof  one,  (he  great 
mass,  asserts  a  spurious  independence,  most 
miserably  dependent  for  its  mean  existence  on 
the  disregard  of  humanizing  conventionalities 
of  manner  and  social  custom,  so  that  the  coars- 
er a  man  is,  the  more  disiinclly  it  shall  ap- 
peal fo  his  IflStc;  while  the  other,  disgusted 


with  the  low  standard  tbna  set  up  and  atit 
adaptable  to  everything,  lakes  reroga  aaoac 
the  graces  and  refinements  it  can  bring  to  btai 
on  private  life,  and  leaves  the  pnbUe  weal  n 
socb  fortune  as  may  betide  it  in  the  piw 
and  nproar  of  a  ^neral  scramble— then  aguil 
answer.  No." 

And  again  Martin  said  "Oh!'  in  ih«  hm 
odd  way  as  before,  being  anxieas  and  tttm 
ceried ;  not  so  much,  to  say  the  trotk.  ea  psW 
lie  gronndsj  as  with  reference  to  the  fa&c 
prospects  of  domestic  archilednre. 

"In  a  word,"  resnmed  the  other,  "I  do  ■•' 
find  and  eauwt  believe,  and  therefore  will  sal 
allow  that  we  are  a  model  of  wisdonk  and  as 
example  to  tbo  world,  and  the  pcrftctioatf 
huniSQ  reason;  and  a  great  deal  bmi*  Is  ike 
same  purpose,  which  yon  may  bear  any  bav 
in  the  day ;  simply  because  we  began  aw 
litical  life  with  two  inestimaUe  advMla|sa. 

"What  were  ibev?  '  uke4  Martin. 

"One,  that  onr  history  cooanaeBced  atioUte 
a  period  as  to  escape  the  ages  ofbloodaM 
and  cruelty  through  which  oiber  natioas  kan 
pissed;  and  so  had  all  the  li^  of  ibeir  pro- 
oation,  and  none  of  its  darkness.  The  awt, 
that  we  have  a  vast  territoiY,  and  net— as  yil 
—loo  many  people  on  iL  These  focts  tavutn 
ed,  we  have  done  little  enoub.  1  think." 

"  Education  Y"  suggested  Martin,  faintly. 

"  Pretty  welt  on  that  head."  said  the  «dwr, 
shrugging  bis  shoulders,  "still  no  mickty  mit' 
tor  to  boast  of;  for  old  oonntries,  and  dcap*w 
countries  too,  have  done  as  much,  if  not  m»n, 
and  made  less  noise  abont  it  We  ^ine 
brightly  in  comparison  widi  England,  ctrtiuij, 
bot  hers  ia  a  very  extreme  ease.  Yoa  e*» 
plimented  me  on  my  fi-ankneas,  yon  ItBsw/'v 
added,  langhing. 

"Oht  I  am  not  at  all  astonisbed  at  }«f 
speaking  thus  openly  when  my  conairy  » it 
question."  returned  Martin.  "It  is  your  flais- 
speaking  in  reference  to  your  own  that  nv- 
prises  me." 

"  Yoa  will  not  find  it  a  scarce  qoali^  am. 
I  assure  you,  saving  among  the  Cotonel  Dircfit 
and  Jefferson  Bricks,  and  Major  PawhiaWj- 
though  the  best  of  vs  are  SMiclhing  'i^*^ 
man  in  Ooldsmitli's  Comedy,  who  wsaMal 
suffer  anybody  bnt  bimsdf  to  abuse  his  ■w'c- 
Comet"  be  added,  "let  ns  talk  of  swastbwj 
else.  Yon  have  cove  here  en  some  dtt^i*' 
improvti^  yonr  ftwtnne,  1  dare  say ;  and  1  ibMh 
grieve  to  pnt  yon  oat  of  heart  1  am  is»* 
years  older  than  yon,  besides;  and  ma^* 
few  trivial  points,  advise  yoa,  perhaps. ' 


There  was  not  the  least  curiosity  or  mftf- 
lioence  in  the  manner  of  this  offer,  wkkb 
open-hearted,  anaffecled,  and  gfrw'-***"'**- ^ 
it  was  neit  to  impossible  that  Iw  Mawd** 
have  his  confidence  awakened  b^  a  depot 
so  prepossessing  and  kind,  Martin  plsiaiystii^ 
what  had  brought  him  into  those  parts,  aai 
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eren  nade  the  Tcry  dUficalt  avowal  dwt  be 
was  poor.  He  did  not  say  how  poor,  it  most 
be  admitted,  ntber  throwing  off  the  deolaratioa 
with  an  air  which  might  have  implied  that  he 
had  money  enough  for  six  months,  instead  of 
as  many  weeks;  bat  poor  be  said  be  was,  and 

Saterul  he  said  he  wonld  be,  for  any  connscl 
at  his  friend  would  give  him. 
It  would  not  have  oeen  very  difBcnIt  for 
any  one  to  see:  bat  it  was  particularly  easy 
for  Martin,  whose  peroepCions  were  sharpened 
hy  his  oironawtances,  to  discern ;  that  Ibe 
stranger's  flue  grew  inAaitdy  longer  as  the  do- 
:    mestic-arehilectnre  pngert  wvs  developed.  Nor, 
aitbouch  be  made  a  great  effort  lo  be  as  en- 
I    conragmg  as  possible,  conld  he  prevent  his 
head  from  shsking  onre  involuntarily,  as  if  it 
said  in  the  vulgar  tongue,  upon  its  own  ac- 
count, "No  col  '  But  he  spoke  in  a  cheerful 
tone,  and  said,  (hat  although  there  was  no  such 
opening  as  Martin  wished  in  that  city,  be  would 
make  it  matter  of  immediate  consideration  and 
enouiry  where  one  was  most  likely  to  exist; 
and  then  he  made  Martin  acqnainted  with  bb 
I    Dame,  which  was  Bevan ;  ana  with  his  profea- 
r    sion,  which  was  phvMc,  though  he  seldom  or 
I    never  practised:  and  with  other  circumstances 
'    connected  with  himself  and  family,  which  fully 
occupied  the  time,  until  they  reached  the  Row> 
dv  .fournal  OfBce. 

*Mr.  Tapiey  appeared  to  be  taking  his  ease 
oil  the  landing  of  die  6rsl-floor;  for  sounds  as 
of  some  genueman  established  iu  that  region, 
whistling  *•  Role  Britannia"  wilh  all  his  might 
and  main,  greeted  their  ears  before  Aey  reach- 
ed the  house.  On  ascending  to  the  spot  from 
I  whence  this  music  proceeded,  they  found  him 
recumbent  in  the  midst  of  a  fortification  of 
I  luggage,  apparentiv  performing  his  national  an- 
them for  the  gratiBcation  of  a  grey-haired  black 
man,  who  sat  on  one  of  the  outworks  ( a  port- 
manteau), staring  intently  at  Mark,  while  Mark, 
with  his  head  reclining  on  his  hand,  relumed 
the  compliment  in  a  thonghtful  manner,  and 
wrhistled  all  the  time.  He  seemed  to  have  re- 
cenllv  dined,  for  bis  knife,  a  case^bottle,  and 
certMn  broken  meats  in  a  handkerchief,  lay 
near  at  hand.  He  had  employed  a  portion  of 
his  leisure  in  the  decoration  of  the  Rowdy 
Journal  door,  whereon  his  own  initials  now 
appeared  in  letters  nearly  half  a  foot  long,  to- 
gether with  the  day  of' the  month  in  smaller 
type:  the  whole  surrounded  by  an  ornamental 
Irarder,  and  looking  verv  fresh  and  bold. 

*M  was  a'most  afraid  you  was  lost,  sirt" 
cried  Mark,  rising,  and  stopping  the  tune  at  that 
point  where  Britons  generally  are  supposed  to 
declare  (when  it  is  iriustled)  that  they  never, 
never,  never,— 
"  Nothing  pne  wrong,  I  hope,  sir." 
«No,  Mark.   Where's  your  friend?" 
"The  mad  woman,  sir?"  said  Mr,  Tkpley. 
**  Oh  *  she's  all  richt,  sir." 
**  Did  she  Snd  her  husband?" 
Yes,  sir.    Least  ways  she's  found  his  re- 
mains," said  Nark  eonrecting  himself. 
''The  man's  not  dead,  1  hone?" 
*'Net  akuether  dead,  sir,**  returned  Mark; 
hat  he's  bad  more  feveta  and  a^nes  than  is 
qailfl  reeoncSeabhs  with  being  altve.    When  i 


MM  I 


she  didn't  see  him  a  waitiiig  for  her,  l  lhonj^ 
she'd  have  died  herself,  I  did  I'* 

*<Was  he  nut  here,  then!" 

**H0  wasn't  here.  There  was  a  feeble  old 
shadow  come  a  creeping  down  at  last,  as  mneh 
like  his  substance  when  she  know'd  him,  as 
your  shadow  when  ifs  drawn  out  to  its  very 
finest  and  longest  by  Ibe  sun,  is  like  you.  But 
it  was  his  remains,  there's  no  doubt  about  that. 
She  took  on  with  joy,  poor  thing,  as  much  as 
if  it  had  been  all  of  him  t " 

"Had  be  bought  land?"  asked  Mr.  Bevan. 

*<Aht  He'd  boagbt  land."  said  Mark,  shak- 
ing his  head,  *<and  paid  for  it  too.  Evwv  sort 
of  nateral  advantage  was  connected  wilh  tt,  (ha 
agents  said ;  and  there  certainly  was  one,  quite 
unlimited.  No  end  to  the  waterl" 

*'  It's  a  thing  he  couldn't  have  done  without, 
I  suppose,"  observed  Martin,  peevishly. 

"Certainly  not,  sir.  There  it  was,  any  way: 
always  turned  on,  and  no  water-rate.  Inde- 

Eendent  of  three  or  four  slimy  old  rivers  close 
y,  it  varied  on  the  farm  from  four  to  six  feol 
deep  in  the  dry  season.  He  couldn't  say  how 
deep  it  was  in  the  raiuy  time,  for  he  never  had 
anything  lung  nnugh  to  sound  it  with." 

"Is  this  true?"  asked  Martin  of  bis  compa- 
nion. 

"  Extremely  probable,"  he  answered.  "  Some 
Mississippi  or  Missouri  lot.  I  dare  say." 

"However,"  pursued  Mark,  "he  came  from 
I-don't-knnw-where-and-all,  down  to  New  York 
here  to  meet  his  wife  and  children:  and  they 
eurted  off  again  in  a  steamboat  this  blessed 
atlernoon,  as  happy  to  be  along  with  eaohoUier, 
as  if  they  was  going  to  Heaven.  I  should  ^nk 
they  was,  pretty  straight,  if  I  aiay  judge  from 
the  poor  man's  looks. 

"And  may  task,"  said  Martin:  glancing,  but 
not  with  any  displeasure,  from  Mark  to  the 
negro,  "who  Ais  gentlenuu is V  Another fHend 
of  yours?" 

"  Why.  sir,"  retnrned  Mark,  taking  him  aside, 
and  speaking  confidentially  in  his  ear,  "he's  a 
man  of  color,  sir." 

"  Do  you  take  me  for  a  blind  man,"  asked 
Martin,  somewhat  impatiently,  **that  yon  think 
it  necessary  to  tell  me  that,  when  his  face  is 
the  blackest  that  ever  was  seen?" 

No,  no:  when  I  say  a  man  of  color,"  re- 
turned Mark,  "  I  mean  that  he's  been  one  of 
them  as  there's  picters  of  in  the  shops.  A  man 
and  a  brother,  you  know,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Tapley, 
favoring  his  master  wilh  a  significant  indica- 
tion of  thd  figure  so  often  re[vesented  in  tracts 
and  cheap  prints. 

"A  daver*  cried  Maitin,  in  a  whisper. 

«Ahl"  said  )hrk  in  the  same  tone.  ^'No- 
tbing  else.  A  slave.  Wbv,  when  tfiat  there 
man  was  young-don't  looft  at  him,  while  I'm 
a  telling  it— he  was  shot  in  (he  leg:  gashed  in 
the  arm;  scored  in  his  life  limbs,  Kke  pork; 
beaten  out  of  riiape  had  his  neck  galled  with 
an  iron  collar,  and  wore  iron  rings  upon  hb 
wrists  and  ancles.  The  marks  are  on  bim  to 
this  day.  When  I  wa^  having  my  dinner  just 
now,  he  stripped  off  his  coat,  and  took  away 
my  appetite. 

*Ms  tkin  true?  asked  Martin  of  his  friend, 
who  stood  beside  them- 
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"I  have  no  rea^m to doabt it,"  heaoswered, 
looking  down, «imI  shaking  his  bead.  **U  very 

often  is." 

'■Bless  you,"  said  Hark,  ^'1  know  il  is,  from 
hearing  bis  whole  Hory.  That  master  died;  so 
did  his  second  master  from  having  his  head 
cut  open  with  a  h^het  by  another  slave,  who, 
when  he'd  done  it,  went  and  drowned  hiniseir: 
then  he  sot  a  better  one:  in  years  and  years 
he  saved  up  a  little  money,  and  bought  his 
frcednm,  which  he  got  pretty  cheap  at  last,  on 
aecoant  of  his  strength  being  nearly  gone,  and 
he  being  ill.  Then  he  come  here.  And  now 
he's  a  saving  np  to  treat  himself  afore  he  dies 
to  one  small  purchase  —  it's  nothing  to  speak 
of;  only  his  own  daughter;  that's  atll"  cried 
Mr.  Tapley,  becoming  excited.  **Liber^  for 
ever!  Hurrah!" 

"Ilushl"  cried  Martin,  cla|^g  his  hand 
npon  his  mouth:  '*and  don't  be  anldiot.  What 
is  he  doing  here?" 

'*  Waitiftg  to  take  our  laggage  off  apon  a 
track,"  said  Mark.  "He'd  have  come  for  it 
by-and-by,  bat  1  engaged  him  for  a  very  rea- 
sonabJe  charge—out  of  my  own  pocket— to  sit 
along  with  me  and  make  me  jolfy;  and  I  am 
jolly;  and  if  I  was  rich  enough  to  contract 
with  him  to  wait  upon  me  once  a  dav,  to  be 
looked  at,  I'd  never  be  anything  else.' 

The  fact  may  cause  a  solemn  impeachment 
«f  Mark's  veracity,  bat  it  must  be  admi'ted 
nevertheless,  that  there  was  that  in  his  face 
and  manner  at  the  moment,  which  militated 
strongly  against  his  emphatic  declaration  of  his 
State  nf  mind. 

Lord  love  you,  »r,"  he  added,  "  they're  so 
fond  of  Liberty  in  this  part  of  the  globe,  that 
they  bay  her  and  sell  her  and  carry  her  to 
market  with  'em.  They've  sneb  a  passion  for 
Liberty,  that  they  ean't  help  takii^  liberties 
with  her.   That's  what  it's  owing  to." 

"Very  well."  said  Martin,  wishing  to  change 
the  theme.  '-Having  come  to  that  conclusion, 
Mark,  perhaps  you'tf  attend  to  me.  The  place 
to  which  the  luggage  is  to  go,  is  printed  on 
this  card.   Mrs.  Pawkins's  Boarding  Hoose." 

"Mrs.  Pawkins's  boarding  boose,"  repeated 
Mark.   "Now,  Cicero." 

Is  that  his  name  ? "  asked  Martin. 

^'That's  his  name,  sir,"  rejoined  Mark.  And 
the  negro  grinning  assent  from  under  a  leathern 
pirtniaiiteaii,  than  which  his  own  face  was  many 
shades  deeper,  hobbled  down  stairs  with  bis 

Crtion  of  their  worldly  goods:  Mark  Tapley 
ving  already  jjone  before  with  hi)  share. 
Martin  and  his  friend  followed  them  to  the 
door  below,  and  were  about  to  pursue  their 
walk,  when  the  lalier  slopped,  ana  asked,  with 
some  heaitalioo,  wluther  that  young  man  was 
to  be  trusted. 
«Markl  Oh  certainly  1  with  anything." 
"  You  don't  understand  ne,— 1  think  he  had 
better  go  with  us.  He  is  an  honest  fellow,  and 
speaks  nis  mind  so  very  plaiuly." 

"Why,  the  fact  is,^  said  Martin  smiling, 
"that  being  tuaccustomed  to  A  free  republic, 
he  is  used  to  do  so." 

"i  think  he  had  better  go  with  as,"  returned 
the  other.  "He  may  get  into  some  trouble 
otherwise.  This  is  not  a  slave  Stale;  bat  I  an 


aahraied  to  say  that  tbe  spirit  g{  TekauM  b 
not  so  comnoD  anywhere  la  these  latitudes  u 
the  form.  We  are  nut  remarkable  forbebaviac 
very  temperately  to  each  other  wfaeuvedife: 
but  to  sirangersl  uo,  1  really  thiuk  he  kW  I 
bettor  go  vitn  as."  | 

Martm  called  to  him  imnedlatelv  to  W  •( 
their  party;  so  Cicero  and  tbe  trmik  went  oat 
way:  and  iliey  three  went  another. 

They  walked  about  the  city  for  two  or  three 
hours;  seeing  i(  from  the  best  points  of  viev, 
and  pausing  in  the  principal  streets,  mi  befeR 
sach  public  building  as  Mr.  Bevan  pointed  ««. 
Night  then  coming  on  apace,  Maitui  pn»pMe4 
that  they  should  a4ionrn  to  Mrs.  Pswus'i 
establishment  for  coffee;  but  in  this  be  wu 
overruled  by  Us  new  Mtptaintance,  ^Hkosewd 
to  have  set  bis  bean  on  carrying  bim,  lbs«h 
it  were  only  for  an  hour,  to  tic  bowe  af  a 
friend  of  his  who  lived  bard  by.  Fediag  (hair- 
ever  disinclined  he  was,  being  weary)  thu  ii 
would  be  in  bad  taste,  and  not  very  gnciMi. 
to  object  tliat  be  was  uninlrodoced,  inea  Ikit  | 
open-hearted  gentleman  was  so  ready  le  be  W>  i 
sponsor,  Martin  —  for  once  in  his 'life,  at  all 
events— sacrificed  bis  own  will  and  pleumc  h 
tbe  wishes  of  another,  and  consented  with  i 
fair  grace.  So  travetling  had  done  bim  ibi 
much  good,  already. 

Mr.  Sevan  knocked  at  tbe  door  of  s  vm 
■eat  house  of  moderate  sue,  from  the  parbv  i 
windows  of  which,  lights  were  ahiniog  brigbtlj  ! 
into  the  now  dark  street  It  was  quickly  opeatd  : 
by  a  man  with  such  a  thoroughly  Insk  bte.  i 
that  it  seemed  as  if  he  ought,  as  a  mailer  af 
right  and  principle,  to  be  in  rags,  and  osaU 
have  no  sori  of  business  to  be  lookiu  cbM^ 
fully  at  anybody  out  of  a  whole  saitofdsthw, 

(jommeodins  MaHt  to  the  cure  of  this  phtw- 
meoon— for  such  he  nunr  be  said  to  have  bm 
in  Martin's  eyes— Nr.  Benn  led  the  my  iHf 
the  room  which  had  shed  its  cbeetfulaessipN  , 
the  street,  to  whose  occupsnls  he  iotradicei 
Mr.  Chttzzlewit  as  a  geatleman  from  EBgUsd. 
whose  acqaaintance  he  had  recently  bad  if 
pleasure  to  ouke.  Tbey  gave  him  welcome  ia*l> 
courtesy  and  politeness;  and  in  less  thsa 
minutes'  time  he  found  himself  sitting  verjr  Mth 
at  bis  ease,by  the  fire-side,  and  becmaing  md; 
wdl  aeqaalnted  with  tbe  whole  family. 

There  were  two  young  ladies— one  eigkiMs: 
tbe  other  twenty— both  very  slender,  bet  ver; 
pretty;  their  motber,  who  loolted,  as  Maitis 
thought,  much  older  and  more  faded  dua  ik 
ought  to  have  looked:  and  their  grand^oibrr- 
a  little  sharp.eyed,  quick  old  woman,  who  ' 
ed  to  have  got  past  that  stage,  ami  to  bin 
come  all  right  again.  Besides  these,  there  wt 
the  young  ladies  father,  and  theyoaiig  U4iei 
brother;  the  first  engaged  in  mercantile sAin- 
the  second,  n  student  of  college  —  botkii ' 
certain  cordiality  of  manner,  like  his  own  ftin*: 
and  not  unlike  htm  in  face,  which  was  no  p*^ 
wonder,  for  it  soon  appeared  that  bewaslbHr 
near  relation.  Mwtiu  could  not  Mf  in(*^ 
the  family  pedigree  from  the  tweiramig  li^ 
because  they  were  foremost  in  nis  tbeagiti> 
not  only  from  being,  as  aforesaid,  Terypiet^- 
but  by  reason  of  Uieir  weariog  miracalwvl.* 
small  shoes,  and  tbe  dwiiMstponUe  silk  )!■»- 
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11191:  tfie  iHiich  their  roefciog-elMin  devdoped 
to  »  disCncting  extent. 

There  is  no  doabt  tbat  it  was  a  monstrooa 
eomrortable  ctreDinstance  to  be  nttiog  ia  a  snug 
well-fomisbed  room,  wanned  by  a  cheerful  fire, 
aod  fall  of  various  pleasant  decorations,  indad- 
ins  foar  small  shoes,  and  the  like  amoant  of 

silk  stockings,  and  yes,  why  not?-  the  feet 

and  legs  thereui  eaahnned.  And  there  is  no 
doabt  that  Martin  was  monstrona  well-dl^sed 
to  regard  hU  positiaB  in  that  light,  after  his 
recent  experience  of  the  Screw,  and  of  Hre. 
Ihiwkios's  boarding- hoase.  The  eonseqnence 
was,  that  he  made  himself  very  ameable  in- 
deed;  and  by  the  time  the  tea  and  coffee  ar- 
rived (with  sweet  prefterves,  and  canning  tea- 
cakes  in  its  train),  was  in  a  highly  genial  state, 
and  moch  esteemed  by  the  whole  nmily. 

Another  delightful  circumstance  tamed  up 
before  the  first  cop  of  lea  was  dmnk.  The 
whole  family  had  been  ia  England.  There  was 
n  pleasant  ining!  Bat  Blartin  was  net  quite  so 
gUd  of  this,  when  lie  found  that  they  knew 
aU  the  great  dokes,  lords,  visconnts,  marquesses, 
dachesses,  knights,  and  baronets,  quite  affec- 
tionatdy,  and  were  beyond  everything  interested 
in  the  least  particular  concerning  them.  How- 
ever, when  they  asked  after  the  wearer  of  this 
or  tbat  coronet,  and  said  *  Was  he  quite  well?' 
Martin  answered  '  Yes,  oh  yes.  Never  better;' 
and  when  they  said  his  Lordship's  mother,  '  the 
Dnchess,  was  she  much  changea?'  Martin  said, 
*()h  dear  no,  they  wonld  know  her  anywhere 
if  they  saw  her  to-morow;'  and  so  got  on 

(iretty  well.  In  like  manner  when  the  yoang 
adies  questioned  him  touching  the  Gold  Fish 
I  in  that  Grecian  fountaia  in  such  and  such  a 
nobleman's  conservatory,  and  whether  there  were 
as  many  as  there  used  to  be,  he  gravely  re- 
ported, after  mature  consideration,  that  there 
most  be  at  least  twice  as  many:  and  as  to  the 
exotics,  'Oh!  wellt  it  was  of  no  use  talking 
aboat  Utem ;  they  mnstlw  seen  to  be  believed : ' 
which  improved  slate  of  circumstances  reminded 
the  family  of  the  splendour  of  that  brilliant 
festival  (comprehending  the  whole  British  Peer- 
age and  Goart  Calendar)  to  which  they  were 
specially  invited,  and  wnicli  indeed  bad  been 
partly  given  in  their  honour :  and  recollections 
of  what  Mr.  Norris  the  father  had  said  to  the 
MarqnesN,  and  of  what  Mrs.  Norris  the  mother 
had  said  to  the  Marchioness,  and  of  what  the 
Marquess  and  Marchioness  had  bolh  said,  when 
they  sud  that  upon  their  words  and  honours 
they  wished  Mr.  Norris  tho  father  and  Mrs. 
Norris  the  mother,  and  Hisses  Norris  the  daugh- 
ters, and  Mr.  Norris  Junior,  the  son  would  onlv 
take  np  their  permanent  residence  in  Engtana, 
and  give  them  the  pleasare  of  their  everlasting 
friend^ip,  occupied  a  very  considerable  time. 

Martin  thought  it  rather  strange,  and  in  some 
sort  inconsistent,  that  dnring  the  whole  of  these 
narrations,  and  in  the  venr  mmdian  of  their 
enjoyment  thereof,  both  Mr.  Norris  the  f&thcr, 
and  Nr.  Norris  Janior,  the  son  (1^0  corres- 
ponded, ever}'  post,  widi  four  members  of  the 
English  Peerage),  enlarged  upon  the  inestimable 
advantage  of  having  no  such  arbHrarv  distinc- 
tions in  that  enlightened  land,  where  there  were 
no  noblemen  hut  nature's  noblemen,  and  a]| 
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society  was  based  on  one  broad  level  of  brotherlv 
love  and  natural  equality.  Indeed  Mr.  Norris 
the  father  gradually  expanding  into  an  oration 
on  Ihb  swelling  theme  was  becoming  tediims, 
when  Mr.  Bevan  diverted  his  thoughts,  by  hap- 
pening to  make  some  casnal  inquiry  relative  10 
the  occnpier  of  the  next  house:  in  reply  to 
which,  this  same  Mr.  Norris  the&therobser\-vd. 
that  that  person  entertained  religious  opinions 
of  which  he  eonld'nl  approve;  and  therefore 
he  hadn't  the  honour  of  knowing  the  gentleman." 
Mrs.  Norris  the  mother  added  anolber  reason 
of  her  own,  the  same  in  effect  but  varj  ing  in 
words;  to  wit,  tbat  she  believed  the  people 
m-ere  well  enongh  io  their  way,  bat  th^  were 
not  genteel. 

Another  little  trait  came  out,  which  impressed 
itself  on  .Martin  forcibly.  Mr.  Sevan  told  them 
about  Mark  and  the  negro,  and  then  it  appeared 
that  all  the  Norrises  were  abolilionists.  II  was 
a  great  relief  to  hear  this,  and  Martin  was  so 
much  encouraged  on  finding  himself  in  such 
company,  that  ne.  expressed  his  sympathy  with 
the  oppressed  aud  wretched  blacks.  Now,  one 
of  the  yoang  ladies  —  the  prettiest  and  most 
delicate  one— was  mightily  amused  at  the  ear- 
nestness with  which  he  spoke ;  and  on  his  crav- 
ing leave  to  ask  her  why,  was  quite  nnable  for 
a  lime  to  speak  for  laiiebtng.  As  soon  how- 
ever as  she  could,  she  told  him  that  Ike  negroes 
were  such  a  funny  people;  so  excessively  lu- 
dicrous in  their  manners  and  appearance;  that 
it  was  wholly  impossible  for  those  who  knew 
them  well,  to  associate  any  serious  ideas  with 
such  a  very  absurd  part  of  the  creation.  Mr. 
Norris  the  father,  and  Mrs.  Norris  ihe  mother, 
and  even  Miss  Norris  the  sister,  and  Mr.  Norris 
Junior  Ihe  brother,  and  even  Mrs.  Norris  Senior 
the  grandmother,  were  all  of  this  opinion,  and 
laid  it  down  as  an  absolute  matter  of  fact— as 
if  there  were  nothing  in  suffering  and  slavery 
grim  enongh  (0  cast  a  solemn  air  on  any  human  % 
animal;  though  it  were  as  ridiculous,  physicatty, 
as  the  most  srolesqne  of  apes:  or,  morally,  as 
the  mildest  Nimroo  among  tuft-hunting  repub- 
licans! 

"In  short,"  said  Mr.  Norris  Ihe  father,  sett- 
ling the  question  comfortably,  "there  ia  a  na- 
tural antipathy  between  the  races." 

"Extending,"  said  Martin's  friend,  in  a  low 
voice,  "to  the  cruellest  of  tortures,  and  the 
bargain  aud  sale  of  nnbom  generations." 

Mr.  Norris  the  son  said  nothing,  but  he  made 
a  wry  face,  and  dusted  his  fingers  as  Hamlet 
might  after  geuing  rid  of  Yorick's  skull:  jtiat 
as  though  he  had  that  moment  touched  a  n^ro. 
and  some  of  the  black  had  come  off  apon  his 
hands. 

In  order  that  their  talk  might  fall  again  into 
its  former  pleasant  channel,  Martin  dropped  the 
subject,  with  a  shrewd  suspicion  that  it  would 
be  a  dangerous  theme  to  revive  under  the  best 
of  circumstances :  and  again  addressed  himself 
to  the  young  ladies,  who  were  very  xorgeously 
attired  in  very  beautiful  colours,  and  had  evory 
article  of  dress  on  the  same  extensive  scale  as 
the  little  shoes  and  the  thin  silk  stockings. 
This  suggested  to  him  thai  they  were  great 
proficients  in  the  French  fashions,  which  aoon 
tamed  out  to  be  the  case,  for  though  their  in- 
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fonnation  appeared  to  be  none  of  the  newest, 
it  was  very  extensive:  and  the  eldest  sister  in 

{•articular,  who  was  distinguished  by  a  talent 
or  metaphysics,  the  laws  of  bydraatic  pressure, 
and  the  rights  of  human  iiitid,  bad  a  ooyel  way 
of  conibinin;;  diese  acquirements  and  bringing 
them  to  bear  on  any  subject  from  Millinery  to 
the  Millenium,  both  iiiciusiTe :  which  was  at 
once  improving  and  remarkable, — so  mueh  so, 
in  short,  tbtt  it  was  usually  observed  to  reduce 
foreigners  to  a  state  of  temporary  insanity  in 
five  minates. 

Martin  felt  his  reason  going*,  and  as  means 
of  saving  himself,  besought  the  other  sister 
t seeing  a  pano  in  (he  room)  to  sing.  With 
this  request  she  willingly  complied;  and  ahra< 
vara  concert,  solely  sustained  by  the  Misses 
Norris,  presently  began.  They  sang  iu  all  tan- 
gnages  except  their  own.  German,  French,  Ita- 
Fian,  Spanish,  Portuguese,  Swiu;  but  nothing 
native:  nothing  ao  tow  as  native.  For  in  ibis 
respect  languages  are  like  many  other  trmvellers 
— ordinarv  and  common  place  enonghat  home, 
but  'specially  genteel  aiiroad. 

There  is  little  donbt  that  in  coone  of  time 
the  Misses  Norris  would  have  come  to  Hebrew, 
if  they  had  not  been  interrupted  by  an  annouiice' 
mcnt  from  the  Irishman,  wbo  flinging  open  ibe 
door,  cried  in  a  load  voice—* 
«<Jiniral  Fladdock!  " 

"  My ! "  cried  the  sisters,  desisting  suddenly. 
*<The  General  come  back  I " 

As  ihej  made  the  exclamation,  the  General, 
attired  in  full  nniform  for  a  ball,  came  darting 
in  with  such  precipitancy  that,  hitching  his  boot 
in  the  carpel,  and  getting  his  sword  between  his 
legs,  he  came  down  head-long,  and  presented  a 
cnrioas  little  bald  place  on  the  crown  of  his  head 
to  the  eyes  of  the  astonished  company.  Nor  was 
this  the  worst  of  it:  for  being  rather  corpulent 
and  very  light,  the  General,  being  down,  could 
not  get  ap  again,  but  by  there,  writhing  and 
doing  sBcn  things  with  his  boots,  as  there  is  no 
other  instance  of  in  military  history. 

Of  coarse  there  was  an  immediate  rash  to 
his  assistance:  and  the  General  was  promptly 
raised.  But  Ms  nniform  was  bo  fearlulty  and 
wonderfully  made  that  he  came  up  stin  and 
without  a  bend  in  him,  like  a  dead  Clonn,  and 
had  no  command  whatever  of  himself  until  he 
was  put  quite  flat  upon  the  sules  of  his  feet, 
when  he  oecame  animated  as  by  a  miracle,  and 
moving  edgewise  that  he  might  go  in  a  narrower 
compass  and  be  in  less  danger  of  fraying  the 
gold  lace  on  his  epaulettes  by  brushing  them 
against  anything,  advanced  with  a  smiling  vbage 
to  salute  the  lady  of  the  houe. 

To  be  sure,  it  would  have  been  impossible 
for  the  family  to  testify  purer  delight  and  joy 
than  at  this  unlooked-^r  appearance  of  Gene* 
ral  Fladdock  I  The  General  was  as  warmly  re- 
ceived as  if  New  York  had  been  in  a  stale  of 
siege  and  no  other  Geoerat  was  to  be  got,  for 
lovt  01  money.  He  shook  hands  with  tneNor- 
risea  three  times  all  roond,  and  then  reviewed 
them  from  a  little  distance  as  a  brave  com- 
mander might,  with  his  ample  cloak  drawn 
forward  over  the  ri|^t  shoulder  and  thrown 
back  upon  the  left  sidi  to  reveal  his  manly 
breast. 


<'And  do  I  then,"  eried  the  GoMral,  »oms 
again  behold  the  dioicest  apiiUs  of  my  com* 

try!" 

"  Yes,"  said  Mr.  Nocvis  the  fttber.  **fkm 
we  are.  General." 

Then  all  the  Norrises  pressed  roond  the  Ge- 
neral, inquiring  how  and  where  he  had  ben 
since  Ibe  date  of  his  last  letter,  and  bow  be 
had  enjoyed  himself  us  fonin  parts,  and,  B•^ 
tienlarly  and  above  all,  to  what  esteal  he  ha4 
become  acqoauted  with  the  great  dnkes,  leids. 
discounts,  marquesses,  duchesses,  kmchls,  ml 
baronets,  in  whom  the  people  of  Ihnin  iriiihlrJ 
coaotrie%  had  delight. 

"  Well  then,  don't  aak  me,"  snid  the  Qmo- 
ral,  holding  ap  his  hand.  '*  1  was  among 'm 
all  the  time,  and  have  got  pnbKc  joumut  is 
my  trunk  with  my  name  printed" — he  loweic4 
his  voice  and  was  very  impressive  hers  - 
**  among  the  faahioaable  news,  fiat,  ohthecM- 
ventioaalities  of  that  a-maiinc  Europe  I " 

"Ah I"  cried  Mr.  Norris  the  Ihlher.  giva^ 
bis  head  a  mdaoeholT  shake,  mi  leoktog  to- 
wards Martin  as  though  be  would  say^  "I  cai't 
denv  it,  sir.   I  would  if  I  could." 

"The  limited  diAisian  of  a  moral  seass  ia 
that  country t"  exclaimed  the  General.  *^Tb« 
absence  of  a  moral  dignity  in  man!" 

"  Ah  I "  sidied  all  the  Norrises,  quite  ovei> 
whelmed  with  dc$poBdett<^. 

1  could  not  have  realised  it,"  pursued  iIm 
Gmcral,  without  being  located  on  d«  ipai. 
Norris,  your  imagination  is  the  imagtnatioa  of 
a  strong  man,  but  yoit  couldn't  have  icalM 
it,  without  being  located  am  the  spot?" 

-Never."  said  Mr.  Noma. 

''The  ex-chisiveness.  the  pride,  the  form,  the 
ceremony,"  exclaimed  the  General,  waphaii«ag 
the  article  more  vigorously  at  every  repetitioB. 
"The  artificial  barriers  set  up  between  bus 
and  man;  the  division  of  the  bnman  race  iaia 
court  canls  and  plain  cards,  of  evoy  dcnawi 
nation,  into  chab^  diamonds,  spailea  —  aaytU^ 
but  hearts  I " 

''Aht"  cried  the  whole  AwUy.  "Too  tna, 
Genenir 

^'Bat  stav!"  cried  Mr.  Morris  the  &ther. 
taking  him  by  the  arm.  *<Sareiy  yea  crossed 
in  the  Screw,  General? " 

**  Well  I  so  I  did,"  was  the  reply. 

'<Possiblel"  cried  the  young  ladies.  "Only 
think  1 " 

The  General  seemed  at  a  loss  to  oadentaiiJ 
why  his  having  come  home  in  the  Screw  sbeaM 
occasion  such  a  sensation,  nor  did  he  seem 
all  clearer  on  the  subject  when  Mr.  Norris,  ia- 
Irodncing  him  to  Maitin,  saiA— 
"A  fellow-passenger  of  yours,  I  thbikt" 
''Of  miner'  exclaimed  the  Geneml:  "Sal" 
He  bad  never  seen  MarUn,  bat  Martin  hti 
seen  him,  and  recognised  him,  now  that  Ary 
stood  ftce  to  hxe,  as  the  gentleman  wbo  hM 
sinck  bis  bands  in  his  pockets  towards  the  ewl 
of  the  voyage,  and  walked  tlie  deck  with  hi* 
nostrils  dilated. 

Everybody  looked  at  Martin,  llwra  was  ns 
help  for  it  The  truth  most  ont. 

"  (  came  over  in  the  same  ship  as  ihs  Ge- 
neral," said  Martin,  "but  not  ia  the  snw  «»- 
bw.  It  being  necessary  for  me  to  oboervo 
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strict  ecoBOMy,  1  look  niy  passage  in  Uie  steer* 
•ge." 

If  the  General  had  been  carried  np  bodily  to 
a  loaded  cannon,  and  required  tu  let  it  off  that 
moment,  he  could  not  have  been  in  a  stale  of 
greater  constenialion  than  when  be  beard  these 
words.  He,  Fladduck,  -  FUddock  in  fall  militia 
aoiTorm,  Fladdock  the  Geneiml,  Fladdock  the 
caressed  of  foreign  noblemen, — expected  to  know 
a  fellow  who  had  come  over  in  the  steerage 
of  a  lioe-of-packet  ship,  at  a  cost  of  fonr  pound 
lenl  and  meeting  that  fellow  in  the  very  sane* 
luary  of  New  York  fashioo,  and  neslling  in  the 
bosom  of  the  New  York  aristocracyl  Ue  al- 
most laid  his  hand  upon  his  sword. 

A  death-like  stillness  fell  upon  the  Norriset. 
If  this  story  should  get  wiud,  their  country  re< 
Ution  had^  by  bis  imprudence,  for  ever  dis- 
graced them.  They  were  (he  bright  particular 
stars  of  an  eultea  New  York  sphere.  There 
were  other  fhsbioiiable  spheres  above  them, 
and  other  fiishionahle  qrberes  below,  and  aone 
of  the  stars  in  any  one  of  these  spheres  had 
aMytbing  to  say  to  the  stars  in  any  other  of 
ibese  spheres.  'Bat,  through  all  the  spheres  it 
would  go  forth,  that  (he  Norriscs,  deceived  by 
gentlemanly  manners  and  appearances,  bad, 
falliog  from  their  high  estate,  "received"  a 
dollarl  ess  and  unknown  man.  O  nardian  eagle 
of  the  pure  RqmbUc,  had  they  lived  for  dtis ! 

"You  will  allow  me,"  saia  Martin,  afWr  a 
terrible  silence,  "to  take  niy  leave.  I  feel  diat 
I  am  the  cause  of  at  least  as  mch  enbarrass- 
men!  here,  as  I  have  brought  upon  myself.  Bat 
I  am  boand,  before  I  go,  to  exonerate  this  ^eu- 
tleiBan,  who  ia  introdaeing  me  to  sach  society, 
was  qaite  igooraol  of  my  anwordiincsa,  I  as- 
sure )oa." 

With  that  he  made  his  bow  to  the  Norrises, 
and  walked  out  like  a  man  of  snow,  very  cool 
exieraally,  but  pretty  hot  within. 

''Come,  come,"  said  Mr.  Norris  the  &ther, 
looking  with  a  pale  fhce  on  Ae  assembled  circle 
as  Martin  cIosm  the  door,  **the  yoang  man 
has  this  nidiC  beheld  a  refiofment  of  sodal 
manner,  and  an  easy  magnificence  of  social  de- 
coration, to  which  he  is  a  stranger  in  his  own 
coautry.  Let  us  hope  it  may  awake  a  moral 
sense  within  him. 

If  that  peculiarly  transatlantic  article,  a  moral 
sense,  —  for  if  native  statesaieo,  orators,  and 
pamphleteers,  are  to  be  believed,  America  oaile 
moaopoUzes  the  oommodity,— if  that  peonliarl}- 
inmaatlawtic  article  he  sopposed  lo  iaclode  a 
benevoleni  love  of  all  mankind,  certainly  Mar- 
tin's would  have  home  just  thra  a  dead  of  ink- 
ing:  for  as  he  strode  along  the  street,  with 
Hark  at  his  heels,  his  immoral  sense  was  in 
active  i^ration;  prompting  him  to  the  atter- 
aaoe  of  some  rather  sanguinary  remarks,  which 
it  was  well  for  his  own  credit  that  nobody 
overheard.  He  had  so  far  cooled  down  how- 
ever, that  he  had  begun  to  laugh  at  the  re- 
collection of  these  incidents,  when  he  heard 
another  step  behind  him,  and  turniog  round 
enconntered  his  friend  Bevan,  quite  out  ofbreath. 

He  drew  bis  arm  through  Martin's,  and  en- 
treating him  to  walk  slowly,  was  silent  for 
some  minutes.  At  length  he  uid: 

*'l  hopejon  exonerate  me  in  another  s«uef" 


"How  do  yon  mean?"  asked  Slartin. 

**1  hope  }oa  ac<|uit  me  of  intending  or  fore- 
seeing the  termination  of  oar  visit  Bat  I 
scarcely  need  ask  you  that." 

''Scarcely  iadeed,"  said  Martin.  "1  ara  the 
more  behofdi^n  to  you  for  vour  kindness,  when 
I  find  what  kind  of  staff  the  good  citixens  here 
are  made  of.'* 

**1  reckon,"  his  friend  returned,  "that  they 
are  made  of  preuy  macb  the  same  ^uff  as  other 
folks,  if  they  would  hot  own  it,  and  Dot  set 
up  on  false  pretences." 

**  lo  good  faith,  that's  true,"  said  Martin. 

*'  1  dare  say,"  resumed  his  friend,  "  you  miaht 
have  such  a  scene  as  that  in  an  English  comedy, 
and  not  detect  any  gross  improhabili^  or  ano- 
maly in  the  matter  of  it?" 

'*  Yes  indeed!" 

''Doubtless  it  ia  more  ridicolous  here  than 
anywhere  else,"  said  his  companion;  "bat our 
professions  are  to  blame  for  inat  So  far  as  I 
myself  am  conceraed,  I  may  add  that  1  was 
perfectly  aware  from  die  first  that  yoa  came 
over  ib  the  steerage,  for  I  had  seen  the  list  of 
passengers,  and  knew  it  did  not  comprise  year 
name." 

"I  feel  more  obliged  to  yon  than  before," 
said  Martin. 

^Norris  is  a  very  good  fellow  in  his  way," 
observed  Mr.  Bevan. 

"Is  he?"  said  Martin  drily. 

**0h  yes!  there  are  a  hundred  good  points 
about  him.  If  yoa  or  anvbody  else  addressed 
him  as  another  order  of  betBK,  andsuedto  him 
in  furmd  pauperiMf  he  woald  be  all  kindness 
ami  coosiaeration." 

"1  needn't  have  travelled  three  thoasaud 
miles  from  home  to  find  such  a  character  as 
that,"  said  >Urtin.  Neither  he  nor  his  friend 
said  anything  more  on  the  way  back;  each  ap- 
pearing to  find  snlEcient  oecopatioa  in  his  own 
thoughts. 

The  tea,  or  diesa|^,  or  whatevw  else  they 
called  the  evening  aieal,  was  over  when  they 
reached  the  Major's;  bat  the  doth,  ornamented 
with  a  few  additional  smears  and  stains,  was 
stitl  upon  the  table.  At  one  end  of  the  board 
Mrs.  /efferson  Brick  and  two  other  ladies  were 
drinking  tea— out  of  the  ordinary  coarse,  evi- 
dently, for  they  were  bonneted  and  shawled, 
and  seemed  to  have  just  come  home.  By  the 
li^t  of  three  flaring  candles  of  different  leogtbs, 
in  as  many  candlesticks  of  different  ^tems, 
the  room  showed  to  almost  as  little  advantage 
as  in  broad  day. 

These  ladies  were  all  three  talking  together 
in  a  very  load  tone  when  Martin  and  hisTriend 
entered;  hat,  seeing  those  gentlemen,  they 
stopped  directly,  and  became  excessively  gen- 
teel, not'  to  say  frosty.  As  they  went  on  to 
exchange  some  few  remarks  in  whispers,  the 
very  water  in  the  tea-pot  mi^t  have  fallen 
twenty  degrees  in  temperatnre  beneath  their 
chilling  coldness. 

"Have  you  been  to  meeting,  Mrs.  Bride?" 
asked  Martin's  friend,  with  something  of  a  ro- 
guish twinkle  in  his  eye. 

"To  lectore,  sir." 

"I  beg  your  pardon.  I  forgot  Yoa  don't 
go  to  mMting,  I  think? 
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Here  tbe  lady  on  the  right  of  Mrs.  Brick 
gave  a  pioos  cough,  as  much  as  to  say  "  /  do ! " 
^as,  indeed,  she  did,  neariy  every  night  in  the 
neek. 

"A  good  discourse,  ma'am?"  asked  Mr.  Be- 
van, addressing  this  lady. 

The  lady  raised  her  eyes  in  a  pioos  manner, 
and  answered  "Yes."  She  had  been  mtich  com- 
forted by  some  good,  strong,  peppeiy  doctrine, 
which  satisfactorily  disposed  of  all  her  friends 
Koi  acauatntaoces,  and  quite  settled  their  bnsi- 
itess.  Her  bonnet,  too,  ud  Car  ontsbone  every 
bonnet  in  the  congr^UuHi:  M  she  was  tran- 
qail  on  all  accounts. 

What  course  of  lectures  are  you  attending 
now,  ma'am?"  said  Martin's  fnend,  tumiog 
again  to  Mrs.  Brick. 

The  Philosophy  of  the  Soul  -  on  Wednesdays,'' 

"Oa  Mondays  f" 

"The  Philosophy  of  Crime." 

"On  Fridays?" 

•'The  Philosophy  of  Vegetables." 

"You  have  forgotten  Tbarsday  — the  Philo- 
sophy  of  Government,  my  dear,'^  ohaerved  the 
third  lady. 

"No,"  said  Mrs.  Brick.   "That's  Tuesdays." 

"So  it  ist"  cried  the  lady.  "The  Philo- 
sophy of  Matter  ou  Thursdays,  of  course." 

"Yon  see,  Mr.  Chuzzlewit,  our  ladies  sre 
fully  employed,  said  Bevan. 

*<  Indeed  yon  have  reason  to  aay  so,"  answer- 
ed Martin.  "Between  those  very  grave  punoits 
abroad,  and  family  duties  at  home,  their  time 
must  be  pretty  well  engrossed." 

Martin  stopped  here,  for  he  saw  that  tho 
ladies  rcgardeu  bim  with  no  very  great  favour, 
(hough  what  he  had  done  to  deserve  tbe  dis- 
dainful expression  which  appeared  in  their  faces 
he  was  at  a  loss  to  divine.  But  on  their  going 
np  stairs  to  their  bed-rooms— which  they  very 
soon  did— Mr.  Bevan  informed  him  that  do- 
mestic drudgery  was  far  beneath  tbe  eialted 
mnge  of  these  Philosophers,  and  that  tbe  chances 
were  a  hundred  to  one  that  neither  uf  the  three 
could  perform  the  easiest  woman's  work  for 
herself  or  make  the  simplest  article  of  dress  fur 
any  of  her  children. 

"Though  whether  they  might  not  be  better 
employed  with  even  such  blunt  instroraents  as 
knitting-needles,  than  with  those  edge-tools," 
he  said,  "is  another  question;  but  I  can  answer 
for  one  thing— they  don't  often  cot  themselves. 
Devotions  and  lectures  are  our  balls  and  con- 
certs. They  go  to  these  places  ol  resort,  as  an 
escape  from  monotony;  look  at  each  other's 
clothes;  and  come  home  again." 

"When  you  say  *bome,*  do  yon  mean  a 
house  like  this?" 

"  Very  often.  But  I  see  yon  are  tired  to 
death,  and  nill  wish  you  good  night.  We  will 
discuss  your  projects  in  the  morning.  Yon 
cannot  but  feel  already  that  it  is  useless  stay- 
ing her^  with  say  bope  of  advanoiog  them. 
You  will  have  to  go  farther." 

"And  to  fare  worse?"  said  Martin,  pursuing 
the  old  adage. 

"Wdl,  I  bope  not.  But  sufficient  for  the 
dav,  you  know— Good  nightt" 

They  shook  hands  heartily  and  separated. 
As  soon  as  Marthi  was  left  alone,  tbe  excite- 


ment of  novelty  and  cbatige  which  had  sastaiaed 
him  through  all  the  fatigues  of  the  ity,  4c- 
parted ;  and  he  felt  so  thcvou^ly  deeded 
worn  out,  that  he  even  lacked!^  the  taa^  is 
crawl  up  stairs  to  bed. 

In  twelve  or  fifteen  hours,  how  great  a  ehsa|e 
had  fallen  on  his  hopes  and  aanguiae  pUai! 
New  and  strange  aa  no  was  to  (be  grond  ea 
which  he  stood,  and  to  Ae  air  be  hnadbed,  he 
could  not— recallmg  all  that  he  had  crowded 
into  that  one  day— but  oitertain  a  stroag  ma- 
giving  that  his  enterprise  was  doomed.  Baih 
and  ul-considered  as  it  had  often  looked  oa 
ship-board,  but  had  never  seemed  on  shore,  it 
wore  a  dismal  aspect  now  that  frightened  hm. 
Whatever  ihooghts  he  called  up  to  hn  aid, 
they  came  upon  him  in  depressing  and  discm- 
ragug  shapM,  and  gave  him  no  relief.  Era 
the  oiaatonds  on  bis  finger  sparkled  wilb  Ike 
brightness  of  tean,  and  bad  no  ny  of  bspe  ia 
all  their  brilliant  lustre. 

He  continued  to  sit  in  gloomy  mminatitts^ 
the  stove— unmindful  of  the  boaiders  who  drop- 
ped in  one  by  one  from  their  stores  and  coeit- 
ughouses,  or  the  neighbouring  har-roeau,  aad 
after  taking  long  pulb  from  a  great  white  waiw. 

i'ng  upon  the  sideboanl,  and  ling«ias  with  i 
^ind  of  hideous  fascination  near  tbe  brass  spit- 
toons, lounged  heavily  to  bed- until  at  kagili 
Harii  Tapley  caaw  and  shook  kim  by  tbe  am, 
supposing  mm  asle«i. 
"Mark !  "  he  cried,  starting. 
"  All  right,  sir,"  said  that  cheerfnl  follover, 
snuffing  with  bis  fingers  the  candle  be  bore 
"It  ain't  a  very  laige  bed,  yonr'n,  air:  and  a 
man  as  wasn't  thirsty  might  drink,  afore  bceik- 
fast,  all  the  water  you've  got  to  wash  in,  aad 
afterwards  eat  the  towel.  But  you'll  sleep 
without  rocking  to-night,  sir." 

"  I  feel  as  if  the  house  wen  oa  the  sea," 
said  Martin,  staggering  when  be  rose;  **andsB 
utterly  wretched?' 

"  I'm  as  joUy  as  a  sandboy,  myself,  sir," 
said  Mark.  "But,  Lord,  I  Jiave  reason  to  be  I 
i  ought  to  have  been  born  here ;  that* s  mj 
opinion.  Take  care  bow  ^oa  go" ;— for  ihe^ 
were  now  ascending  the  stairs.  Yon  iccolteci 
the  gentleman  aboard  the  Scnw  as  bad  Ike 
very  small  trunk,  sir?" 
"The  valise?  Yes." 

"  Well,  sir,  there's  been  a  deliverv  of  dm 
dotbes  irona  the  wash  tonight,  and  they're  p« 
outside  tbe  bed-roon  da«rs  here.  If  you  take 
notice  as  we  go  np,  what  n  very  few  thiiti 
there  axe,  and  what  a  many  fronts,  you'll  pe- 
netrate the  mystery  of  his  packing." 

But  Martin  was  too  weary  and  despoodest 
to  take  heed  of  anydiing.  so  had  no  ioteresi  is 
this  discovery,  ftlr.  Taplev,  nothing  dashed  hi 
his  indifference,  coodoeteo  him  to  the  iof*j 
the  house,  and  into  the  bedchamber  pnpaitd 
for  his  reception:  which  was  a  very  litde  asr- 
row  room,  with  half  a  window  init;abedsieH 
like  a  cb«t  wtlbont  &  lid;  two  chairs;  apieM 
of  carpet,  such  as  shoes  are  commooly  Ined 
upon  at  a  ready-made  establishment  in  Englend; 
a  little  lonking-class  nailed  against  the  wall; 
and  a  washing-table,  with  a  jug  and  ewer,  that 
might  have  been  mistaken  tor  a  nilk-pot  and 
slop-basil). 
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**1  soppose  they  polish  themselves  with  a 
dry  cloth  in  this  coDotry/' said  Mark.  "They've 
certainly  got  a  toach  of  tbe  'phoby,  sir." 

"I  wMi  yon  woald  pnll  off  my  boots  for 
me/*  stid  nartin,  dropping  into  one  of  the 
chain,  '^l  am  qnite  knoimed  up— dead  heat, 
Mark." 

"Yon  won't  say thatto-morrow morning, sir," 
reinrned  Mr.  Tapiey;  **nor  even  to-night,  sir, 
when  you've  made  a  trial  of  this"  'With  which 
he  predated  a  very  large  tmnbler,  piled  up  to 
the  brin  with  little  blocks  of  clear  transparent 
ice,  thronch  which  one  or  two  thin  slices  of 
lemon,  and  a  golden  liquid  of  delicioiuaMear- 
ance,  appeared  from  the  still  depths  oelow, 
to  tbe  loving  eye  of  the  speetalor. 

<*Wbat  do  you  call  this?"  said  Martin. 

Bat  Blr.  Tapiey  made  no  answer:  merely 
plnnging  a  road  into  tbe  mixtom— which  caused 
a  pleasant  commotion  among  die  pieces  of  ice 
—and  signifying  by  an  expressive  gestare  that 
it  was  to  be  pumped  op  throng  that  agency 
by  tbe  enraptured  drinker. 

Martin  took  tbe  glass,  with  an  astonished 
look;  applied  his  lips  to  the  reed;  and  cast 
op  his  eyes  once  in  eGetacv.  He  paused  no 
more  nntil  the  goblet  was  drained  to  tbe  last 

'^There,  ^1"  said  Hark,  taking  it  from  him 
with  a  triumphant  face;  "If  ever  yoa  should 
iMppen  to  be  dead  beat  again,  when  1  ain't  in 
the  way,  all  you've  got  to  do  is,  to  ask  tbe 
nearest  man  to  go  and  feteh  a  cobbler." 

"To  go  and  fetch  a  cobbler!"  repeated 
Martin. 

"This  wonderfn)  invention,  sir,"  said  Haik, 
tenderley  patting  the  empty  glass,  "  is  called  a 
cobUer.  Sherry  cobbler  when  yon  name  it 
long;  cobbler,  when  yon  name  it  short.  Now 
yoiTre  equal  to  having  voar  boou  took  off, 
and  are,  in  every  parttcalar  worA  mentiontng, 
another  man." 

Having  delivered  himself  of  this  solemn  pre- 
face, MDrongbt  the  boot-jack. 

**  Mind  >  I  am  not  going  to  relapse,  Mark," 
said  Martin;  "but,  good  Ueavra,  if  we  sbonld 


he  left  in  some  vnid  part  of  this  conntry  with- 
out goods  or  money  I  ' 

'■Well,  sir!"  replied  the  impertuibable  Tap- 
ley;  '-from  what  we've  seen  already,  1  don't 
know  whether,  imder  those  circumstances,  wo 
shoeldn't  do  better  in  the  wild  parts  tkiui  in 
the  tame  ones.'*' 

"Oh,  Tom  Pinch,  Tom  Pinch!"  said  Martin, 
in  a  thonghtfal  tone;  "what  would  I  give  to 
be  again  beside  yon,  and  able  to  bear  your 
voice,  though  it  were  even  in  the  old  bedroom 
at  Pecksnirs!" 

"Oh,  Dragon,  Dragon!"  echoed  Mark  cheer- 
fully, "  if  there  waro't  any  water  between  you 
and  me,  and  nothing  faint  hearted-like  in  going 
back,  I  don't  know  that  I  mightn't  say  the  same. 
Bat  here  am  I,  Dragon,  in  New  York,  America ; 
and  there  are  you  in  Wilt^ire,  Europe;  and 
there's  a  fortune  to  make,  Dragon,  and  a  bean- 
tiful  young  lady  to  make  it  for;  and  whenever 
yon  go  to  see  tbe  Monument,  Dragon^  yon 
mustn't  give  in  on  the  doof-steps,  or  you'U 
never  get  up  to  the  top!" 

"Wuely  said,  BUrk,"  cried  Martin.  "We 
most  look  forward." 

"In  all  the  story>books  as  ever  I  read,  sir, 
the  people  as  looked  backward  was  turned  into 
stones,'  replied  Mark:  <*and  myopinion always 
was,  that  they  brought  it  oa  themselves,  and 
it  served  'em  right.  I  wish  yon  good  ni^t, 
sir,  and  pleasant  dreams!" 

*'  They  mast  be  of  home,  then,"  said  Martin, 
as  he  lav  down  in  bed. 

"So  I  say,  too,"  whispered  Hark  Tapiey, 
when  he  was  oat  of  hearing  and  in  his  own 
room :  "  for  if  there  don't  come  a  time  afore 
we're  well  onl  of  Utis,  when  there  II  be  a  little 
more  credit  m  keeping  up  one's  jolUty,  I'm  a 
United  Statesman. " 

Leaving  them  to  -blend  and  mingle  in  their 
sleep  the  diadows  of  objects  afar  off,  as  they 
take  fantastic  shapes  upon  the  wall  in  tbe  dim 
light  of  thou^t  without  control,  be  it  the  part 
of  this  alight  chronicle  —a  dream  within  a  dream 
—as  rapidly  te  chaaM  the  seen^  and  cross 
the  ocean  to  (be  English  sbore. 


CuPTU  XVUI. 


DOES  BD8I1IC8S  Vm  TRB  MOSI  OT  aTmoHV  CHDZZLEWrr  AKn  80IT,  FBOH  WHIOI  ONE  Of  THE 
PAMItERS  RE'HREB  UHEXPECTEDLT. 


ClUNGE  begets  change.  Nothing  propa^^atea 
SO  fast.  If  a  man  bidtitnated  to  a  narrow  circle 
of  cares  and  pleasures,  out  of  which  he  seldom 
travels,  step  beyond  it,  though  for  never  so  brief 
a  space,  his  w^arture  from  the  monotonous 
scene  on  which  he  has  been  an  astor  of  im- 
portance, wonld  seem  to  be  tbe  s^nal  for  in- 
stant oemisioiL  As  if,  in  the  9^  be  had  lefr, 
the  wedge  of  change  were  driven  to  the  bead, 
rending  what  was  a  solid  mass  to  fragments; 
dungs  cemented  and  held  together  by  the  usages 
of  years,  burst  asunder  in  as  many  weeks.  The 
mine  which  Time  has  dowly  dug  beneath  fa- 
miliar objects,  is  spiungin  an  instant;  and  what 
was  rock  before,  becomes  but  sand  and  dnst. 

Most  men  at  one  time  or  other  have  proved 
dds  in  some  dqtreew  The  extent  te  which  die 
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natural  laws  of  change  assorted  their  supremacy 
in  that  limited  sphere  of  action  which  Martin 
had  deserted,  shall  be  faithfully  set  down  in 
these  pages. 

"What  a  cold  spring  it  is!"  whimpered  old 
Anthony,  drawing  near  (be  evening  fire. 
was  a  waraier  season,  sore,  when  I  was  youogt " 

"  Yoa  needn't  go  scorching  your  detbea  into 
hol«s  whether  it  was  or  uo^'  obswved  the 
amiable  Jonas,  raising  his  eyes  from  yester- 
day's newspaper.  "Broadcloth  aiu't  so  cheap 
as  that  comes  to." 

"A  good  lad!"  cried  the  father,  breathing 
oa  his  cold  hands,  and  feebly  duGng  them 
against  each  Ather.  "  A  prudent  lad !  He  never 
delivered  himself  up  to  tbe  vanities  of  dress. 
No,  nol" 
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**l  don't  know  but  I  would  thongh.  mind 
yoUt  if  I  could  do  it  tor  DOlhin;/'  said  his  sod, 
as  be  resumed  the  paper. 

"Ahl"  chuckled  the  old  man.  "//;  indeed! 
—But  it's  very  cold." 

"Let  the  lire  be!"  cried  Mr. Jonas,  stopping 
his  honoured  parent's  hand  in  the  ase  of  the 
poker.  "Do  you  mean  to  come  to  want  in 
your  old  age,  that  you  tnke  to  wasting  now!" 

"There's  not  lime  for  that,  Jonas/'  Mid  die 
old  man. 

**Not  lime  for  what?'*  bawled  his  heir. 
**For  me  <o  come  to  want.   I  wish  there 
was!" 

"  You  always  were  as  selfish  an  old  blade 
as  need  be,"  said  Jonas,  in  a  voice  loo  low 
for  him  to  hear,  and  looking  at  him  with  an 
an^ry  frown.  '*Ynu  act  up  to  your  character. 
You  wouldn't  mind  coming  to  want,  wouldn't 
you?  I  dare  say  you  wouldn't.  And  your 
own  flesh  and  blood  might  come  to  want  too, 
might  they,  tor  anything  yon  cared?  Oh  yon 
precious  old  flint  1' 

After  this  dutiful  address,  be  tooR  his  tea- 
cup in  his  band  -  for  that  meal  was  in  progress, 
and  the  father  and  son  and  Chufl'ey  were  par- 
takers of  it.  Then,  looking  steadfastly  at  his 
father,  aitd  stopping  now  and  then  to  carry  a 
spoonfiil  of  tea  to  bis  lips,  he  proceeded  in  the 
same  tone,  tbas: 

"  Wani,  indeed  I  Yon  're  a  nice  old  man  to 
be  talking  of  want  at  this  time  of  day.  Be- 
ginning to  taik  of  want  are  yon?  Well,  I  de- 
clare! There  is  n't  lime?  No,  I  dionld  hope 
not. -But  you'd  live  in  be  a  conple  of  hundred 
if  you  could;  and  after  all  be  ducontented.  / 
know  you  I" 

"The  old  man  sighed,  and  still  sat  cowering 
before  the  6re.  Mr.  Jonas  shook  bis  Britannia- 
metal  teaspoon  at  him,  and  taking  a  loftier  po- 
sition went  OD  to  argoe  the  point  on  high  moral 
grounds. 

"  If  yoi're  in  sneh  a  state  of  mind  as  that," 
he  grumbled,  bat  in  the  sune  sabduied  key, 
"why  don't  yon  make  over  yonr  property? 
Buy  an  annuity  cheap,  and  make  yonr  life  in- 
teresting to  yourself  and  everybody  else  that 
watches  the  speculation.  But  no,  that  wouldn't 
suit  you.  That  would  be  natural  conduct  to 
yoor  own  son,  and  you  like  to  be  unnatural, 
and  to  keep  him  out  of  his  ri^ts.  Why,  I 
should  be  ashamed  of  myself  if  1  was  yon,  and 
glad  to  hide  my  bead  m  the  what  you  may 
call  it." 

Possibly  this  general  phrase  supplied  the  place 
of  grave,  or  tomb,  or  sepulchre,  or  cemetery, 
or  mausoleum,  or  other  such  word  which  the 
filial  tenderness  of  Mr.  Jonas  made  him  delicate 
of  prononncini;.  He  pursued  Uie  theme  no  fur- 
(her;  for  Chuffey,  somehow  discovering,  from 
his  old  comer  by  the  fireside,  that  Anthony 
was  in  the  altitude  o)  a  listener,  and  that  Jonas 
appeared  to  be  speaking,  suddenly  cried  out, 
litte  one  inspired: 

**He  is  your  own  son,  Mr.  ChaialowiL  Yonr 
own  son.  sir!" 

Old  Chuffey  liule  suspected  what  depth  of 
application  these  words  had,  or  that,  in  the 
bitter  8*tire  which  they  bore,  they  might  have 
sunk  into  the  old  man's  very  soul,  coald  he 


have  known  what  words  were  haagl^  oa  Ui 
own  sou's  lips,  or  what  was  passing  mi  hb 
thoughts.  Bat  the  voice  diverted  the  camat 
of  Anthony's  reflections,  and  roosed  hiM. 

"  Yes,  yes.  Chiifley,  Jonas  is  a  chip  of  dK 
old  block.  If  s  a  vei^  old  block  now,  Cnfler," 
said  the  old  man,  with  a  strange  look  of  my 
composore. 

*■  Precious  old,"  assented  Jonas. 

<«No,no,no,"saidChBffiBy.  <«No,  Hr.Gkuik- 
wit.  Not  old  at  all,  air." 

"Oh!  He's  worse  than  ever,  yoa  kaew!" 
cried  Jonas,  quite  disgosted.  **  Upon  ny  mmL 
father,  he's  getting  too  bad.  Hold  yonr  loagiie, 
will  you?" 

"He  says  you're  wrong!"  cried  Anthoay  I* 
the  old  clerk. 

■'Tut,  tutl"  wasChnS'ey's  answer.  "I  k>«« 
belter.  1  say  he'*  wrong.  I  say  Ae'j  wrong. 
He's  a  boy.  That's  what  be  ia.  6o  an  ysL 
Mr.  Clnuslewit-8  kind  of  boy.  Hal  hat  ka: 
You're  qaite  a  boy  to  maaj  I  bave  kasin; 
you're  a  bovto  me;  yon're  a  boy  to  buidre4i 
of  us.   Dont  mind  himl" 

With  which  extraordinary  speech— for  ia  tk 
case  of  Chuffey  this  was  a  burst  of  eloqasacc 
without  a  parallel— the  poor  old  At4om  drev 
through  his  palsied  arm  his  master's  band,  ui 
held  It  there,  with  fab  own  folded  npee  k,  at 
if  he  would  defend  btm. 

-'1  grow  deafer  evwy  day.  Chaff,"  said  As- 
tbony,  with  as  much  softans  of  OMOMr,  sr. 
to  diescribo  it  more  coirectljr,  with  as  link 
hardness  as  he  was  capable  of  expressing. 

"  No,  DO,"  cried  Chuffey.  "  No  you  Ml 
What  if  you  did  ?  I've  been  deaf  this  iwean 
year." 

"I  grow  blinder,  too,"  said  the  old  mM. 
shaking  his  head. 

"Thafs  a  good  sign!"  cried  Cboffey.  ■'Ba: 
hal  The  best  sign  in  the  worldl  Yon  law  Ms 
well  before." 

He  patted  Aoihony  upon  tbe  band  as  «k 
might  comfort  a  chnd,  and  drawing  tbe  «U 
man's  arm  still  ftirther  threuh  his  own,  shsok 
his  trembling  fingers  towards  the  ^ot  wb«R 
Jonas  sat,  as  though  be  would  wave  bin  olT 
But  Aoihonv  remaining  quite  still  and  sileai 
he  relaxed  nis  hold  by  slow  degrees  and  IspsH 
into  bis  usual  niche  in  the  corner:  merely  |mI- 
ting  forth  bis  hand  at  intervals  and  tsaelws 
bb  old  employer  gently  on  tbe  coat,  as  wii^ 
tbe  desi^  of  assuring  himself  that  be  was  yet 
beside  him. 

Mr.  Jonas  was  sovery  much  amaaedby  Am 
proceedings  that  be  could  do  nothing  bat  itm 
at  the  two  old)- men,  until  Chuffey  had  fsJIn 
into  his  asaal  state,  and  Anthony  bad  smk 
into  a  dote;  when  he  ^ve  some  vent  lo  Us 
emotions  by  going  close  Up  to  the  former  per- 
sonage, and  making  as  though  he  woold,  ia 
vulgar  parlance,  ''punch  his  head." 

"They've  been  carr^  ing  on  this  game,"  thoipt 
Jonas  in  a  brown  study,  **  for  the  last  two  tr 
three  we^s.  1  never  saw  my  fiather  (ike  as 
mnch  notice  of  bim  as  be  has  ia  that  tiaa 
What!  You're  legacy-hunting  are  yon,  HiiM 
Chuff?  Eh?"  ^ 

But  Cbnifey  was  as  little  conKiooi  m  As 
tbongbt  as  of  tbe  bodily  advance  of  Mr.  Jaaw' 
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clenched  M*hich  hovered  fondlj  about  his 
ear.  Whea  he  had  scowled  at  him  to  his  heart's 
MMrteat,  Jooas  took  ihe  candle  from  the  table, 
and  wdki^  into  tbe  glaas  office,  produced  a 
boBcli  of  keys  from  hu  pocket.  With  one  of 
drase  he  opeeed  a  secret  drawer  in  the  desk: 
peeping  stealthily  out,  as  be  did  so,  to  be  eer* 
lain  that  Ihe  two  old  men  were  still  before  the 
fire. 

''All  as  right  as  ever."  said  Jonas,  propping 
Ihe  lid  of  the  desk  open  with  his  forehead,  and 
unfoldioe  a  paper.  ''Here's  the  will,  Mister 
Chair.  Thirty  ponnd  a  year  for  yoar  mainte. 
Mnce,  old  boy,  and  all  the  rast  to  bis  only 
son  Jonas.  Yon  need't  trooble  yoarself  to  be 
Mo  affectionate.  Yoo  won't  get  anything  by 
it.    Whafs  that?" 

It  was  stutling.  certainly.  A  face  on  Ihe 
other  side  of  the  ^ass  partition  looking  cnrionslv 
in:  and  not  at  him  bat  at  Ihe  paper  in  his  hanu. 
For  the  eyes  were  attentively  cast  down  upon 
Ihe  writing,  and  were  swiftly  raised  when  he 
«ried  oal.  Then  they  met  his  own^  and  were 
as  the  eyes  of  Mr.  Pecksniff. 

Suffering  the  lid  of  the  desk  to  fall  with  a 
loud  ni>tse,  bnt  not  fo^ttfng  even  then  to  lock 
it,  Jonas,  pale  and  hremlesa,  ^sed  npon  this 
phantom.  It  moved,  opened  the  door,  and 
walked  in. 

"What's  the  matierf"  cried  Jonas,  Mliu 
back.  *<Whoisit?  When  do  you  come  ftom?*' 
What  do  you  want?" 

Matter ! "  cried  tbe  voice  of  Mr.  Peckmiff, 
as  Pecksniff  in  the  flesh  smiled  amiably  upon 
him.   "The  matter  Mr.  Jonas!" 

"What  are  yon  prying  and  peering  abont 
here  for?"  said  Jonas,  angrily.  "What  do  yon 
mean  by  coming  ap  to  town  in  ibis  way,  and 
taking  one  anawam?  It's  procions  odd  a  man 
can't  read  tbe the  newspaper  in  his  own  of- 
fice without  being  startleo  out  of  his  wits  by 
people  coming  in  without  notice.  Why  dido  t 
yon  knock  at  the  door?" 

**So  I  did  Mr.  Jonas,"  answered  Pecksniff, 
"bnt  no  one  heard  me.  1  was  cnrious,"  he 
added  in  his  gentle  way  as  he  laid  his  hand 
npon  the  young  man's  shoulder,  '*to  find  out 
what  part  of  tbe  newspaper  interested  you  so 
nnefa ;  but  the  glass  was  too  dim  and  dirty." 

Jonas  ghineed  fai  baste  a(  the  partition.  Well. 
It  wasn't  very  clean.  So  far  he  spoke  the 
truth. 

"Was  it  poetry  now?"  said  Mr.  Pecksniff, 
disking  the  forefinger  of  his  right  hand  with  an 
air  of  cheerful  banter.  "Or  was  it  politics? 
or  was  it  tbe  price  of  stocks  ?  The  main  chance 
Mr.  Jonas,  the  main  chance  1  suspect." 

"Yon  ain't  far  from  the  truth,"  answered 
Jonas,  recovering  bimselfandsniflBng  the  candle: 
"bnt  how  the  dence  do  yon  come  to  be  in 
London  again  t  Ecodl  it's  enough  to  make  a 
man  stara,  to  see  a  fellow  looking  at  bun  all 
of  a  sudden,  who  he  thought  was  sixty  or  se- 
venty miles  away." 

"So  it  is,"  said  Mr.  Pecksniff.  *'No  doubl 
of  it  my  dear  Mr.  Jonas.  For  while  tbe  human 
mind  is  constituted  as  it  is — " 

"Oh  bother  the  human  mind."  ioterrnpled 
Jonaa  with  impatience,  "what  have  you  come 
up  fori" 


"  X  little  matter  of  buaiuess,"  said  Mr.  Peck- 
sniff," "which  has  arisen  quite  unexpected ty." 

«Ohl"  cried  Jonas, that  all?  Weill 
Here's  father  in  Ihe  next  room.  Hallo  father, 
ben's  Pecksniff!  He  gets  more  addle-pated 
every  day  he  lives,  1  do  believe,"  mattered 
Jonas,  snaking  bis  honoured  parent  roundly. 
"  Don't  I  tell  yon  Pecksniffs  hen,  stupid-head?  " 

The  combined  effects  of  tbe  shaking  and  this 
loviikg  remonstrance  soon  awoke  the  old  man, 
who  gave  .Mr.  Pecksniff  a  chuckling  welcome, 
which  was  attributable  in  part  to  his  being 
glad  to  see  that  gentleman,  and  in  part  to  bis 
nnfading_  delight  in  the  recollection  of  havtoa 
called  him  a  hypocrite.  As  Mr.  Pecksniff  had 
not  yet  taken  tea  (indeed  he  bad  hut  an  hour 
belon  arrived  in  London)  the  nmaius  of  the 
late  collation,  with  a  rasher  of  bacon,  were 
served  up  for  his  entertainment;  and  as  Mr. 
Jonas  bad  a  business  appointment  in  tbe  next 
street,  he  stepped  out  to  keep  it :  nromising  to 
return  befon  Mr.  Pecksniff  could  finisb  hb  re- 
past. 

"And  now  my  good  air,"  said  Mr.  Pecksniff 
to  Anthony:  "now  that  we  are  aloite,  pray 
tell  me  what  1  can  do  for  you.  I  say  alone, 
i  believe  that  our  dear  friend  Mr.  Chuffey  b, 
metaphysically  speaking,  a— shall  I  say  a  dum- 
my?  asked  Mr.  Pecksniff  with  his  sweetest 
smile,  and  his  head  very  much  on  one  side. 

"  He  neidm  hears  ns,"  replied  AnUiony,  "nor 
sees  us." 

"Why  then,"  said  Mr.  Pecksniff.  "1  will  be 
bold  to  say,  with  the  utmost  sympathy  for  his 
affiictiens,  and  the  greatest  admiration  of  those 
excellent  qualities  which  do  eqnal  honour  to 
his  bead  and  to  his  heart,  that  be  m  what  is 
playfully  termed  a  dummy.  You  were  going 
to  observe,  my  dear  sir— 

"I  was  not  going  to  make  any  observation 
that  I  know  of,"  replied  Ihe  old  man. 

"/  was,"  said  Mr.  Pecksniff,  mildly. 

"Oh!  yo»  were?  What  was  it?" 

"That  I  never,"  said  Mr.  Pecksniff,  previons- 
ly  rising  to  see  that  tbe  door  was  shot,  and 
arranging  bis  chair  when  he  came  back,  so 
that  it  could  not  be  opened  in  the  least  with  out 
his  immediaielv  becoming  awan  of  the  circum- 
stance: "that  I  never  in  my  life  was  so  aston- 
ished  as  by  the  receipt  of  your  letter  yesterday. 
That  you  should  do  me  tbe  honor  to  wish  lo 
take  counsel  with  mo  on  any  matter,  amaxed 
me :  but  that  you  should  desire  to  do  so  to  tbe 
exclusion  even  of  Mr.  Jonas,  showed  an  amount 
of  confidence  in  one  to  whom  you  had  done  a 
verbal  injury— merely  a  verbal  iuary,  yon 
wen  anxious  to  repair— which  grttimd,  wbieb 
overcame  me." 

He  was  always  a  glib  speaker,  but  he  de- 
livered this  short  address  very  f^libty;  having 
heeu  at  some  pains  to  luimpose  it  outside  the 
coach. 

Although  he  paused  for  a  reply,  and  tmly 
said  that  he  was  there  at  Anthony's  request, 
the  old  man  sat  gazing  at  htm  in  profound  si- 
lence and  with  a  perfectly  blank  face.  Nor  did 
he  seem  lo  have  the  least  desire  or  impulse  to 

fiursue  the  conversation,  though  Mr.  Pecksniff 
ookcd  towards  Ihe  door,  and  pulled  out  his 
watch,  and  gave  him  many  oiner  hints  tbU 
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their  time  was  short,  and  Jonas,  if  he  kept  his 
word,  wniild  snno  retam.  But  the  strangest 
incident  in  all  this  strange  behaviour  was,  that 
of  a  sodden— in  a  moment— so  swiffcly  Uiat  it 
wu  impossible  to  trace  how,  or  to  ohserve 
uty  process  of  change— his  fbatnres  fell  into 
their  old  expression,  and  he  cried,  striking  his 
hand  passionately  upon  the  table  as  if  no  in- 
terval at  all  had  taken  place: 

"Will  yoD  hold  your  tongue.  Sir,  and  let 
me  apeak?" 

Mr.  Pecksniir  deferred  to  biro  with  a  sab- 
missive  bow;  and  said  within  himself,  "Iknew 
his  hand  was  changed,  and  that  bis  writing 
suggned.  [  Hid  so  yestarday.  Ahtml  Dear 
me! 

Jonas  is  sweet  upon  ;foar  daagbter,  Peck- 
sniff," said  the  old  man,  in  his  nsnal  tone. 

"We  spoke  of  that,  if  voa  re«emher,  Sir, 
at  Mrs.  Todgers's,"  replied  tin  oonrtaons  ar- 
chitect. 

*'  You  needn't  speak  so  lood."  retorted  An- 
thony.   "I'm  not  so  deaf  as  that" 

Mr.  Pecksniff  had  certainly  raised  his  voice 
pretty  high:  not  so  much  because  he  thought 
Anthony  was  deaf,  as  because  he  felt  convinced 
that  his  perceptive  fkcnlties  were  waxing  dim : 
bnt  this  quick  resentment  nf  his  considerate 
behaviour  creaily  disconcerted  him,  and,  not 
knowing  what  tack  to  shape  hia  coorse  upon, 
he  made  another  inclination  of  the  bead,  yet 
more  submissive  than  the  last. 

"  I  have  s«id,"  repeated  the  old  man,  "  that 
Jonas  is  sweet  upon  yoar  daughter." 

'*  A  f  harming  girl,  sir,"  maminred  Mr.  Peck* 
sniff,  seeins;  that  he  waited  for  an  answer. 
dear  girl,  Mr.  Chasxlevit»  thoagh  I  say  it  who 
shoald  not." 

"You  know  better,"  cried  the  old  roan,  ad- 
vancing his  weazen  face  at  least  a  yard,  and 
starting  forward  in  his  chair  to  do  it.  "  You 
lie!  What,  you  vill  be  a  hypocrite,  willyou?" 

"My  good  sir,"  Mr.  Pecksniff  began. 

"Don't  call  me  a  good  sir,"  retorted  Anthony, 
**and  don't  daim  to  be  one  yourself.  If  your 
daughter  was  what  vou  would  have  me  be- 
lieve, she  wouldn't  do  for  Jonas.  Being  what 
she  is,  I  think  she  vrill.  He  might  he  deceived 
in  a  wife.  Sie  might  mn  riot,  contract  debts, 
and  waste  his  sabstaoce.  Now  when  1  am 
dead-" 

His  face  altered  so  horribly  as  be  said  the 
word,  that  Mr,  Pecksniff  redly  waa  fiUn  to  look 
another  way. 

"It  will  be  worse  for  me  to  know  of  such 
doings,  than  if  I  was  alive :  for  to  be  torment- 
ed for  getting  that  together,  which  even  while 
I  suffer  for  its  acquisition  is  flung  into  the  very 
komals  of  the  itreeta,  woald  be  insopportable 
torture.  No,"  said  the  old  man  boavsely,  "let 
that  be  saved  at  least,  let  there  be  something 

f;ained,  and  kept  fast  hold  of,  when  so  mnch  is 
ost" 

"My  dear  Bli.  Cbttzzlewit,"  said  Pecksniff, 
''these  are  imwholesome  fancies;  qnite  onna- 
oeasary,  sir,  quite  uncalled  for,  I  am  sure. 
The  truth  is,  my  dear  air,  that  you  are  not 
well  I " 

"Not  dyiu  tbongbt"  cried  Anthony,  with 
lomethii^  like  the  snari  of  a  wild  animaL 


"Not  yet  I  There  are  years  of  life  in  ma.  Why, 
look  at  him,"  pointing  lohis  feeble  cleriu  "Den 
has  no  right  to  leave  him  standing,  aid  la—w 
me  down/' 

Mr.  Pecksniff  was  so  much  afraid  of  &e  eM 
Bian,*iuad  ao  com^tely  taken  abadt  by  As 
state  in  which  he  found  him,  that  he  bad  nM 
even  presence  of  nind  enoogh  to  call  ap  a 
scrap  of  morality  from  the  grMt  storehow 
within  his  own  breast  Therefore  bestammefcd 
out  that  no  donbt  it  was,  ui  faimesa  and  d» 
eency,  Mr.  Chnffey's  turn  to  expire;  and  that 
from  all  he  had  beard  of  Mr.  Cbofie;',  and  tht 
little  he  had  the  pleasare  of  knowing  of  that 
gentlenum,  personally,  be  felt  convinced  in  kit 
own  mind  thtt  be  weald  aee  the  pnmriely  af 
expiring  with  as  little  delay  as  poaaibw. 

"Come  here!"  said  the  old  man,  hefknrfug 
him  to  draw  nearer.  "  J<hus  will  be  my  heir, 
Jonas  wiU  be  rich,  and  a  great  catch  for  yaa. 
You  know  that  Jonas  is  sweet  npon  jam 
daughter." 

"I  know  that  too,"  thought  Mr.  Peckail^ 
"for  yon  have  said  it  oftai  enoogh." 

"  He  might  get  more  money  than  with  her," 
said  the  old  man,  "bet  she  will  help  him  Is 
take  care  of  what  tbcnr  have.  She  is  nac  tw 
young  or  heedless,  and  comes  of  a  good  kaid 
griping  stock.    Bat  don't  yoa  play  too  fine  a 

ne.  She  only  holds  him  by  a  thread;  aa4 
on  dnw  it  too  tight  (i  know  bis  temper) 
it  il  snap.  Bind  bim  when  he's  in  the  mood, 
Pecksniff;  bind  hiio.  Yon  're  too  deep,  la 
your  wav  of  leading  bim  on,  yoa  'U  leave  Urn 
miles  behind.  Bah,  you  man  of  oil*  have  I M 
eyes  to  aee  how  yoa  have  angled  with  hia 
from  the  first  ¥" 

"Now  I  wonder,"  thongbt  Mr.  PeckmiC 
lookiHg  at  bim  with  a  wistful  face,  "wbetkr 
this  is  all  he  has  to  say  I" 

Old  Anthony  rubbed  his  hands  and  motlaie^ 
to  himself;  complained  again  that  be  was  coU; 
drew  his  chair  before  the  fire;  and,  aitting eitk 
bis  back  to  Nr.  Pecksniff,  and  bis  chin  swk 
down  upon  his  breast,  was,  in  another  miaate, 
quite  reisardless  or  fo^etful  of  his  presence. 

Uncouth  and  anaatisfactory  as  this  short  '»■ 
lerview  bad  been,  it  had  famished  Mr.  Peck, 
sniff  with  a  hint  which,  saj^osiag  nothing  farther 
were  imparted  to  him,  repaid  the  jonraey 
and  home  again.  For  the  good  |entlefflan  hm 
never  (for  want  of  an  opportunity)  dived  iMo 
the  depths  of  Mr.  Jonaa'a  natofet'awl  any  n- 
cipe  for  catching  such  asoa*in-law  (machmM** 
one  written  on  a  leaf  out  of  bis  own  fatber*! 
book)  was  worth  the  having.  In  order  thaibt 
might  lose  no  chance  of  improving  so  fair  m 
opportanity  by  allowing  Anthony  to  fall  aslecf 
before  be  had  fiiUaiked  aU  he  imd  to  say,  Mr. 
Pecksniff,  in  the  disposal  of  the  icfieiiie'; 
on  the  table— a  woric  to  which  he  new  ^if^ 
himself  in  earnest— resorted  to  many  ii^eaiMH 
contrivances  for  attrac&K  hia  attmrtion,  »*■ 
as  coughing,  sneezing,  clattering  the  tiwef' 
sharpening  the  knives,  dropping  the  k>af,  mi 
ao  forth.  Bat  al  I  in  vain,  for  Mr.  Jonas  ratUMd. 
and  Anthony  had  aaid  no  more. 

"What!  my  father  aaieep  again t"  be  cried, 
as  be  hung  up  bis  bat,  an«  cast  a  leekatfcim- 
"Ah I  and  snoring,  (toly  heart" 
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*'  He  mores  verv  deep/*  au4  Mr.  Peeksniff'. 

"  Snores  deep  ?  repeated  Joou.  "  Ye» ;  let 
him  alone  for  that  He  'U  snore  for  six,  at 
any  lime." 

Do  70a  know.  Nr.  Jonas,"  said  Pecltsniff, 
"that  I  think  vonr  fuber  is— don't  let  nw  afann 
yoa— breaking  t" 

''Ob,  is  be  though,"  replied  Jonas,  with  a 
shake  of  the  head  which  eipresaed  the  close- 
M«  of  his  dntifBl  ohstfratloa.  <'Eeod,  jroa 
don't  know  how  tongh  he  is.  He  ain't  upon 
the  nove  ycL" 

'*  It  straek  me  thai  he  was  changed,  both  in 
his  appearance  and  manner,"  said  Mr.  Peck- 
sniff. 

"That's  all  yoa  know  about  it,"  retiimed 
Jonas,  seating  himself  with  a  melancholy  air. 
"He  never  was  better  than  he  is  now.  How 
are  they  all  at  home  ?  How's  Charitv  V 
Blooming,  Mr.  Jonas,  blooming. 

"And  the  other  one— heir's  she?" 
Volatile  triOert"  said  Mr.  Pecksniff,  fondly 
moaing.  "She  is  well-she  is  well.  Roving 
from  parloor  to  ked-roo«,  Mr.  Jonas,  like  the 
bee;  skimming  from  post  to  pillar,  like  the bnt- 
Icrfy:  dipping  her  young  beak  into  our  cur- 
rant wine,  like  the  humming-bird  I  Aht  were 
she  a  tittle  leas  giddy  than  she  is ;  and  had  she 
but  the  sterling  qnafiiies  of  Cherry,  my  young 
friend  I " 

Is  she  so  very  giddy,  dien  ? "  asked  Jonas. 

"Well,  well  l''^  said  Mr.  Pecksniff,  with  great 
feeling:  "let  me  not  be  hard  upon  my  child. 
Beside  her  sister  Qierry  she  appears  so.  A 
stmMe  noise  that,  Mr.  Jonas  I" 

"Someihing  wrong  in  the  clock,  1  suppose," 
said  Jonas,  glancing  towards  it.  "  So  the  other 
one  ain't  your  favourite,  ain't  she?" 

The  fond  father  was  about  to  reply,  and  had 
already  summoned  into  his  face  a  look  of  the 
intensest  sensibility,  when  the  sound  he  had 
already  noticed  was  repeated. 

"  Upon  my  word,  Mr.  Jonas,  that  is  a  Tory 
uimordinary  clock,"  said  Pecksniff. 

It  would  have  been,  if  it  had  made  the  noise 
which  startled  them:  but  another  kind  of  time- 
piece was  fast  running  down,  and  from  that  the 
sound  proceeded.  A  scream  from  Choffey,  ren- 
dered a  hundred  times  more  loud  and  formidable 
by  his  «ileot  habits,  made  the  house  ring  from 
roof  to  cellar:  and,  looking  roond,  they  ^aw 
Anthony  Chozzlewit  extended  on  the  floor, 
with  the  old  clefk  upon  bis  knees  beside  him. 

Ue  had  fallen  from  his  chair  in  a  fit,  and  lay 
there,  battlioe  for  each  gasp  of  breadi,  with 
every  shrivelled        and  sinew  starting  in  its 

elace,  as  it  were  bent  on  bearing  witness  to 
is  age,  and  sternly  pleading  with  Nature  against 
hb  recovery.    It  was  frightful  to  see  how  the 

f rinciple  of  life,  shut  up  within  his  withered 
rame,  foashl  like  a  strong  devil,  mad  to  be 
released,  and  rent  its  ancient  prison-house.  A 
young  man  in  the  fulness  of  his  vigour,  strug- 
gling vHlh  so  much  strength  of  desperation,  would 
have  been  a  dismal  sight:  butanold,  old  shrunk- 
en bod^,  endowed  with  pretematoral  might, 
and  giving  the  lie  in  evenr  motion  of  its  every 
limb  and  joint  to  its  enleebled  aspect,  was  a 
bideons  speetacle  indeed. 
Tbey  raised  him  up,  and  fetched  a  anrgeon 


with  all  basle,  who  bled  tte  patient,  and  ap- 

filied  some  remedies;  but  the  fits  held  him  so 
ong,  that  it  was  past  midnight  when  they  got 
him— qaiet  now,  but  qoile  vnconscioas  and  ex- 
hausted—into bed. 

"Don't  go,"  said  Jonas,  putting  his  ashy  lips 
to  Mr.  Pecksniffs  ear,  ana  whispering  aeroKs 
the  bed.  "It  was  a  mercy  you  were  present 
when  he  was  taken  ill.  Some  one  might  have 
said  it  was  my  doing  " 
"  row  doing!"  cried  Nr.  Peckniff. 
"  I  don't  know  bat  they  might,"  he  replied, 
wii^g  the  moisture  from  bis  white  face. 
"People  say  such  ibiogs.  How  does  he  krak 
now?" 

Mr.  Pecksniff  shook  his  head. 

"1  used  to  joke,' you  know,"  said  Jonas: 
"but  1 — 1  never  wished  him  dead.  Do  you 
think  he 's  very  bad?" 

•  The  doctor  said  be  was.  Yon  beard,"  was 
Mr.  Pecksniffs  answer. 

*-Ab!  but  he  might  say  that  to  eharn  ns 
more,  in  case  of  bis  getting  well,"  said  Jonas. 
"You  mustn't  go  away,  Pecksnifl.  Now  it 's 
come  to  diia.  I  wouldn't  be  without  a  witness 
for  a  thousand  ponnd." 

Chuffey  said  not  a  word,  and  heard  not  a 
word.  He  had  sat  himself  down  in  a  cliair  at 
the  bedside,  and  there  he  remained,  motionless; 
except  that  be  sometimes  bent  bis  head  over 
the  pillow,  and  seemed  to  listen.  He  never 
changed  in  tbra.  Though  once  in  the  dreary 
night  Mr.  Pecksniff.  haTtng  dozed,  awoke  with 
a  confused  impression  that  he  had  heard  him 
praying,  and  strangely  mingling  figures— not  of 
speech,  but  arithmetic— with  his  broken  prayers. 

Jonas  sat  there,  too,  all  night:  not  where  bis 
lather  conld  have  seen  him,  had  his  conscious* 
ness  returned,  but  hiding,  as  it  were,  behind 
him.  and  only  reading  how  he  looked  iii  Mr. 
Pecksnifl's  eyes.  He,  the  coarse  upstart,  who 
bad  ruled  the  house  so  long— that  craven  cur, 
who  was  afraid  to  move,  and  akook  so  that 
his  very  shadow  fluttered  on  the  wall! 

It  was  broad,  bright,  stirring  day  when,  leaT- 
ing  the  old  clerk  to  watch  him,  they  went 
down  to  breakfast.  People  hurried  up  and  down 
the  street;  windows  and  doors  were  opened: 
thieves  and  bef^ars  took  their  usual  posts; 
workmen  bestirred  themselves:  tradesmen  set 
forth  their  shops:  bailiffs  and  constables  were 
on  the  watch:  all  kinds  of  human  creatures 
strove,  in  their  several  ways,  as  hard  to  live, 
as  the  one  sick  old  man  combated  for  every 
grain  of  sand  in  his  fast-emptying  glass,  as 
eagerly  as  if  it  were  an  empire. 

"If  anything  happens,  Pecksniff,"  said  Jonas, 
"ron  must  promise  me  to  stop  here  till  it's 
all  over.  You  shall  see  that  I  do  what's  right." 

"1  know  that  you  will  do  what's  right,  Hr. 
Jonas,"  said  Pecksniff. 

"Yes,  Yes,  but  I  won't  be  doubted.  No  one 
shall  have  it  in  his  power  to  say  a  syllable 
aftaiost  me,"  be  returned.  "I  know  people 
will  talk.— Just  as  if  he  wasn't  old,  or  I  had 
the  secret  of  keeping  him  alive  1 " 

Mr.  Pecksraff  promised  that  be  wonld  remain, 
if  cirenmstences  should  render  it  in  his  esteemed 
friend's  opinion  derirable:  and  tbey  were  finish- 
ing their  meal  in  silence,  when  suddenly  aa 
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an  apparition  ntood  before  them,  so  gbastlv  to 
the  view,  that  Jonas  shrieked  aloud,  and  bodi 
recoiled  in  horror. 

Old  Anthony,  dressed  in  bis  usual  clothes, 
was  in  the  room — beside  the  table.  He  leaned 
upon  the  shoulder  of  his  solitary  friend;  and 
on  his  livid  face,  and  on  his  horny  hands,  and 
in  bis  glassy  eyes,  and  traced  by  ia  etenul 
finger  in  the  very  drops  ofsweat  upon  his  brow, 
was  one  word— Death- 
He  spoke  to  tbem— in  something  of  his  own 
voice  too,  butsharpened  and  made  hollow,  like 
a  dead  man's  face.  What  be  would  faave  said, 
God  knows.  He  seemed  to  utter  words,  bot 
they  were  such  as  wan  had  never  heard.  And 


this  was  the  most  fearfd  clmnstaMe  «f  d,  I 
to  see  him  standing  there,  gabUiig  in  an  n.  | 
earthly  tongne. 

"He's  belter  now,"  said  Cbofiey.  ^Better 
now.   Let  him  sit  in  his  old  chair,  and  be'U  , 
be  well  aftain.  i  told  him  not  to  nnd.  1  sad 
so^esterdav." 

They  pot  nim  in  his  easy-chair,  and  whecM 
it  near  the  window;  then  setting  open  the  desr, 
exposed  him  to  the  free  current  of  oMmung  sir.  ' 
Bot  not  all  the  air  that  is,  nor  all  the  wia4*  , 
that  ever  blew  'twixt  Heaven  and  Earth,  coiU 
have  brought  new  life  to  him.  PIsBie  bia  is 
the  throat  in  golden  pieoes  now,  and  nis  htai; 
fingws  shonln  not  close  on  one. 


Cbapteh  XIX. 

TBE  HCADER  U  nROraHT  UtTO  COMMDinCATIOK  Wfm  SOUS  PmrKSMOIIAL  PnMniS^  AMD  SUM  A  tSU 
OVER  THE  FIUAL  PIETY  Of  600D  ME.  MHAS. 


Mr.  Peckseofp  was  in  a  hackney  cabriolet, 
for  Jonas  Chazzlewii  had  said  Spare  no  ex- 
pense." Mankind  is  evil  in  its  thoughts  and  in 
iLi  bad  cunstructioos,  and  Jonas  was  resolved 
it  should  not  have  an  inch  to  stretch  into  sn 
ell  against  him.  It  never  should  be  charged 
upon  his  father's  son  that  he  bad  grudged  the 
niunev  for  his  father's  faneral.  Hence,  until 
the  ooseqoies  should  be  concluded,  Jonas  had 
taken  for  his  motto  -'Spend  and  spare  notl" 

Mr.  Pecksniff  bad  been  to  the  undertaker, 
and  was  now  upon  his  way  to  another  oificer 
in  the  train  of  mourning— a  female  functionary, 
a  nurse,  and  watcher,  and  performer  of  name- 
less offices  about  the  persons  of  the  dead  — 
whom  be  had  recommended.  Her  name,  as  Mr. 
Pecksniff  gathered  from  a  scrap  of  writing  in 
his  hand,  was  Gamp;  her  residence  inKingsgste 
Street,  High  Holbom. .  So  Mr.  Pecksniff,  in  a 
hackney  cab,  was  rattling  over  Holbom  stones, 
in  quest  of  Mrs.  Gamp, 

This  lady  lodged  at  a  bird-fkncier's;  next 
door  hut  one  to  the  celebrated  mutton-pie  shop, 
and  directly  opposite  to  the  original  cafsmeat 
warehouse;  the  renown  of  which  establishments 
was  duly  heralded  on  their  respective  fronts. 
It  was  a  little  house,  and  this  was  the  more 
convenient;  for  Mrs.  Gamp  beinf,  in  her  high- 
est walk  of  art,  a  monthly  nurse,  or,  as  her 
sign-board  boldiv  bad  it,  **'Midwife,"  and  lodg- 
ing in  the  first*nooivfront,  was  easily  assailable 
at  night  by  pebbles,  walking-sticks,  and  frag- 
ments of  tubacco  pipe:  all  much  more  efficacious 
lhaii  the  street^oor  knocker,  which  was  so 
constructed  as  to  wake  the  street  with  ease, 
and  even  spread  alarms  of  fire  in  Holbom, 
without  making  the  smallest  impression  on  the 
pntroises  to  which  it  was  addressed. 

It  chanced  on  this  particular  occasion  that 
Mrs.  Gamp  had  been  up  all  the  previous  night, 
in  attendance  upon  a  ceremony  to  whkh  the 
usage  of  gossips  has  given  that  name  which 
expresses,  in  two  syllables,  the  curse  pronounced 
on  Adam.  It  chanced  that  Mrs.  Gamp  had  not 
been  re^Iariy  engaged,  bat  had  been  called  in  at 
a  crisis,  in  consequence  of  her  great  repute,  to  as- 
sist another  profes^nal  lady  with  her  advice ;  and 
thus  It  hiqifmed  that,  all  points  <tf  interest  in  the 


case  being  over.  Bin.  Gamp  had  come  borne  snis 
to  th<t  bird-fancier's,  and  gone  to  bed.  So  whea 
Mr.  Pecksniff  drove  up  in  the  hackney  cab.  Ma 
Gsmp's  coitains  were  drawn  dose,  and  Mn. 
Gamp  was  fast  asleep  behind  them. 

If  the  bird-bncier  had  been  at  home,  as  he 
ought  to  have  been,  there  would  have  k«a 
no  great  harm  in  this;  but  he  wasont,  sad  hii 
shop  was  closed.  The  shnUen  were  down  cc^ 
tainiy:  and  in  every  pane  of  glass  there  wai 
St  least  one  tiny  bird  in  a  bird-cage,  twitteriag  ssd 
hopping  his  little  ballet  of  despair,  and  knockiag 
his  beak  against  the  roof:  while  one  ■absm 

Snidfincb  who  lived  oolside  a  red  villa  win 
is  name  on  the  door,  drew  Uie  water  for  Ui 
own  drinkin;;,  and  motely  appealed  to  sow 
good  man  to  drop  a  farthing's  wertb  of  poisss 
in  it.  Still,  the  door  wu  snot.  Mr.  Peckieif 
tried  the  latch,  and  shook  tt,  causing  a  ctacfcsd 
bell  inside  to  ring  most  mournfully;  W  nose* 
came.  The  bird-faneier  was  an  easy  shim 
also,  and  a  fashionable  hali^resser  aUo;  ui 
perhaps  he  had  been  sent  for,  express,  rrMtk 
court  end  of  the  town,  to  trim  a  lord,  or  cat 
and  curl  a  lady;  but  however  that  mifcbt  be, 
there,  upon  his  own  grooud,  he  was  not; 
was  there  any  more  distinct  trace  of  kirn  Is  ! 
assist  the  imagination  of  an  enquirer,  tbsa  ■ 
prolesstonsi  print  or  enblem  of  bis  ciHnf; 
(much  favored  in  the  trade),  representiag  s  . 
hair-dresser  of  easy  manners  curling  a  lady  ol 
distinguished  fashion,  in  the  preeence  of  s  p>- 
tent  upright  grand  piano. 

Noting  these  circumstances,  Mr.  PecksaUf,  is 
the  innocence  of  his  heart,  applied  hiflueirto 
the  knocker;  but  at  the  very  first  double  kasn 
every  window  in  the  street  became  alive  witk  , 
female  heads ;  and  before  he  could  revest  A* 
performance,  whole  troops  of  married  ladies  i 
(some  about  to  trouble  Mrs.  Gamp  tbenudvo.  | 
very  shortly)  came  flodiing  round  the  stiys;  j 
all  crying  out  with  one  ac«ord,  and  with  «- 
common  interest.  **Knook  at  the  winder.  Lsn 
bless  you,  don't  lose  no  more  Itnn  Aan  yes 
can  help — knock  at  the  winder  1" 

Acting  upon  this  suggestion,  and  borrowiK 
the  driver's  whip  for  the  piupose,  Mr.  Psckssff 
soon  Made  n  conunotion  annng  the  fiial-lMr 
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flower-pots,  and  roused  Mrs.  Oai*p,  wImm  voice 
—to  the  great  satisfaction  of  Am  matrons— was 
heard  to  say,  "  I'm  eomliix." 

"  He's  as  pale  as  a  mulBo,"  nU  one  lady, 
in  allosioo  to  Mr.  Pecksniff. 

"Ss  Iw  onglM  lo  be,  if  he's  the  feelings  of  a 
BUM,"  observed  another. 

A  third  lady  (with  her  arms  folded)  said  she 
wished  he  bad  chosen  any  other  time  for  fetch- 
ing Mrs.  tiamp,  bat  it  always  happraed  so  with 
*er. 

Il  gave  Mr.  Pecksniff  much  uneasiness  to 
find  from  these  renwks  that  he  was  supposed 
to  have  come  to  Mrs.  Gamp  upon  an  errand 
touching —  not  the  close  oilife,  but  the  other 
end.  Mrs.  Gamp  heraelf  was  under  the  same 
impressioB,  for  throwing  opea  the  window,  sbe 
cried  bdiind  the  cnrtains,  as  she  hastily  attired 
herself— 

*<Is  i(  Mrs.  Perkins  f" 

*'  No  I "  returned  Mr.  Pecksniff,  sharply,  "  no* 
thine  of  the  sort." 

*-What,  Mr.  Whilks!"  cried  Mrs.  Gamp. 
"Doo't  say  il'syoD^  Mr.  Whilks,  and  that  poor 
creetnr  Mrs.  Whilks  with  not  even  a  pincnsnton 
ready.   Don't  say  it's  yon,  Mr.  Wbilksl" 

'*It  isn't  Mr.  Whilks,"  said  Pecksniff.  "I 
doB't  know  the  man.  Nothing  of  the  kind.  A 
geotleman  is  dead}  and  some  person  being  want- 
ed in  the  boose,  yon  have  been  recommended 
hy  Mr.  Mould,  ihe  nndertaker." 

As  she  was  by  this  time  in  a  condition  to 
appear,  Mrs.  Gamp,  who  bad  a  face  for  all  oc- 
casions, looked  out  of  window  with  her  mourn- 
ing countenance,  and  said  she  would  be  down 
directly.  But  (he  matrons  took  it  ver^  ill,  that 
Mr.  Pecksniffs  mission  was  of  so  luunporlant 
a  kindj  and  the  lady  with  her  arms  folded 
rated  um  in  good  runod  terms,  signifying  that 
sbe  weald  be  glad  to  know  what  he  meant  by 
terrifying  delicate  females  with  his  corpses ;  ' 
and  giving  it  as  her  opinion  that  he  was  qoile 
ngjy  enon^  to  know  better.  The  other  ladies 
were'  not  at  all  behind-hand  in  eipressing  simi- 
lar sentiments ;  and  Ihe  children,  of  whom  some 
scores  bad  now  collected,  hooted  and  defied 
Mr.  Pecksniff  quite  savagely.  So  whoa  Mrs. 
Gamp  appeared,  the  unonendinK  gentleman  was 
^lad  to  nnstle  her  with  very  little  ceremony 
mto  the  cabriolet,  and  dnve  off  overwhelmed 
with  popular  execration. 

Mrs.  Gamp  had  a  large  bundle  with  her,  a 
pair  of  pattens,  and  a  species  of  gig  umbrellai 
the  latter  article  in  colour  like  a  faded  leaf, 
except  where  a  circular  patch  of  a  lively  blue 
had  been  dexterously  let  in  at  the  top.  She 
was  much  flurried  by  the  haste  she  had  made, 
and  laboured  under  the  most  erroneous  views 
of  cabriolets,  which  she  appeared  to  confound 
with  mail-coaches  or  stage-waggons,  inasmuch 
as  she  was  constantly  endeavonrmg  for  the  first 
half  mile  to  force  Mr  luggage  through  the  little 
front  window,  and  clamouring  to  the  driver  to 
"put  il  in  the  boot."  When  sbe  was  disabused 
or  this  idea,  her  whole  being  resolved  itself 
into  an  absorbing  anxiety  about  her  pattens, 
with  which  she  played  innumerable  games  at 
<(noits,  on  Mr.  Peclisniff's  legs.  It  was  not  un- 
til they  were  close  upon  the  boose  of  mouin- 
ing  that  she  had  enoo^  composure  to  observe— 


"And  so  the  ^ileman's  dead,  sir!  Ah! 
The  more's  the  piiy"—  she  didn't  even  know 
his  name.  "But  it's  what  we  must  all  come 
to.  it's  as  certain  as  being  born,  except  lhat 
we  can'l  make  our  calculations  as  exact.  Ahl 
Poor  dear  1 " 

She  was  a  fat  eld  woman,  this  Mrs.  Gamp, 
with  a  husky  voice  and  a  moist  eye,  which  she 
had  a  remarkable  power  of  turning  up,  and 
only  showing  the  white  of.  Having  verv  litile 
neck,  il  cost  her  some  trouble  to  look  over 
herself,  if  one  may  say  so,  at  those  to  whom 
she  talked.  She  wore  a  very  rusty  black  gown, 
rather  Ihe  worse  for  snuff,  and  a  shawl  and 
bonnet  to  correspond,  lu  these  dilapidated  ar- 
ticles of  dress  SM  had,  on  principle,  arrayed 
herself,  lime  oat  of  mind,  on  s«cb  occasions 
as  the  preseot;  for  this  at  once  expressed  a 
decent  amount  of  veneration  for  the  deoeaaed, 
and  invited  the  next  of  kin  to  present  her  with 
a  fresher  suit  of  weeds:  an  appeal  so  frequently 
successful,  that  the  very  fptch  and  gbost  o'f 
Mrs.  Gamp,  bonnet  and  all,  might  be  seen  hang- 
ing up,  any  hour  in  the  day,  in  at  least  a  dozen 
of  the  second-hand  clothes  shops  aboat  Holtwrn. 
The  face  of  Mrs.  Gamp— the  nose  in  particular 
was  somewhat  red  aoa  swoln,  and  it  was  dif- 
icalt  to  eqioy  her  KMaety  withoal  becoming 
consdoss  of  a  smell  of  spirits.  Like  most  per- 
sona who  have  attained  to  great  eminence  in 
their  profession,  she  took  to  hers  very  kindly ; 
insiHnucb,  that  setting  aside  her  natural  predi- 
lections as  a  woman,  she  went  to  a  lying-in 
or  a  Iviug-out  with  equal  zest  and  relish. 

**Aitl"  repeated  Mrs.  Gamp;  for  it  was  al-. 
ways  a  safe  sentiment  in  cases  of  mourning. 
''Ah  dear  I  When  Gamp  was  summmised  to 
his  long  home,  and  I  see  him  a  lying  in  Guy's 
Hospital  with  a  penny-piece  on  each  eye,  and 
bis  wooden  log  under  his  lefk  arm,  1  'iboughl 
1  should  have  fainted  away.  Bnt  I  bore  np." 

If  certain  whispers  current  in  the  Kingsgate 
Street  circles  hau  any  truth  in  them,  she  had 
indeed  borne  up  surprisin^y;  and  had  exerted 
such  uncommon  fortitude,  as  to  dispose  of  Mr. 
Gamp's  remains  for  the  benefit  of  science.  But 
it  should  be  added,  in  fairness,  that  this  had 
happened  twenty  years  ago ;  and  that  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Gamp  had  long  been  separated,  on  the 
^roand  oi  iBcompaubilily  of  temper  in  their 

"  You  haTe  heetmie  indifferent  since  then,  I 
suppose?''  said  Mr.  Pecksniff.  '*Use  is  second 

nature.  Mrs.  Gamp." 

"  You  may  well  say  second  natm-,  sir,"  re- 
turned that  lady.  One's  first  ways  is  to  find 
sich  things  a  trial  to  the  feelings;  and  so  is 
one's  lasting  custom.  If  it  wasn't  for  the  nerve 
a  little  sip  of  liquor  gives  me  (1  never  was 
able  to  do  more  dian  taste  it)  1  never  could 
go  through  with  what  I  sometimes  have  to  do. 
<  Mrs.  Harris,'  1  says,  al  the  very  last  case  as 
ever  I  acted  in,  whuk  it  was  but  a  yonng  per- 
son; 'Mrs.  Harris,'  1  says,  'leave  Ihe  bottle  on 
the  chimley-piece,  and  don't  ask  me  to  take 
none,  but  let  me  put  my  lips  to  it  when  I  am 
so  dispoged,  and  (hen  1  will  do  what  I'm  en- 
gaged to  do,  according  to  the  best  of  my  abi- 
lity.' 'Mrs.  Gamp,'  she  says,  in  answer,  'if 
ever  there  was  a  sober  crcetur  to  be  got  at 
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eishfeen  pence  a  day  for  woricmg  people,  and 
three  ana  six  for  gentlefolks— night  watching." 
said  Mrs.  Gamp,  with  emphasis,  *' '  being  a  ex- 
tra charge— yon  are  that  inwdable  person.' 
'  Mrs.  Harris,  1  says  to  her,  don't  name  the 
charge,  for  if  1  coald  afford  to  lay  all  my  feller 
creetors  oat  for  Dothiog,  1  wovld  gladly  do  it ; 
sicb  is  the  love  I  boar  'om.  Bat  imat  I  always 
says  to  them  as  has  the  managemoit  of  matters, 
Hrs.  Harris'"— here  she  kept  her  eye  on  Mr. 
Pecksniff-"'be  they  gents  or  be  tbey  ladies- 
is,  don't  ask  me  whether  I  won't  take  none,  or 
whether  1  will,  bat  leave  the  bottle  on  the 
chimlev  piece,  and  let  me  pat  my  lips  to  it 
when  I  an  so  dispoged.'" 

The  cooclnsioD  of  this  affecting  narrative 
brooght  them  to  the  bouse.  In  the  passsge 
thev  encoDRtered  Mr.  Monld  the  andwlaker:  a 
linto  ftlderiy  gentleman,  bald,  and  in  a  suit  of 
bluk;  with  a  notebook  in  his  hand,  a  massive 
cold  waich-chain  dangling  from  his  fob,  an4  a 
titce  in  which  a  queer  attempt  at  melancholy 
was  at  odds  with  a  smirk  of  satisfaction ;  so 
that  he  looked  as  a  man  migfat  who,  in  the  very 
act  of  smacking  his  lips  over  choice  old  wine, 
tried  to  make  believe  it  was  physic. 

"Well,  Mrs.  Gamp,  and  how  are  ytm,  Mra. 
Gamp?"  said  this  gendeman,  in  a  voioe  aiaofk 
as  his  step. 

"  PnUy  woll,  I  thank  yon,  air,"  dropping  a 
cnrts^. 

**  Yon  *ll  he  very  partieolar  here,  Mrs.  Gamp. 
This  is  not  a  cummon  case,  Mrs.  Gamp.  Let 
everything  be  very  nice  and  comfortable,  Mrs. 
Gamp,  if  yon  please,"  said  (be  onderlaker,  shak- 
ing his  head  wiih  a  solemn  air. 

'*lt  shall  be,  sir,"  she  replied,  cnrtseying 
again.   "Yon  knows  me  of  old,  sir,  i  hope." 

"I  hope  so,  too,  Hrs.  Gamp,"  said  the  no- 
dertaker;  *'aod  1  think  so  also."  Mrs.  Gamp 
curtseyed  again.   "This  ia  one  of  the  mostim- 

Sressive  cases,  sir,"  he  cootiDwd,  addressing 
Ir.  Peoksnift,  "  that  I  have  seen  in  the  whole 
coarse  of  my  professional  experience." 
*'  Indeed,  Mr.  .Mould ! "  cried  that  gentleman. 
*'Sacb  affectionate  regret,  sir,  1  never  saw. 
There  is  no  limitation— there  is  positively  no 
limitation," — opening  his  eyes  wide,  and  stand- 
ing on  tiptoe,  "in  point  of  expense.  1  have 
orders,  sir,  to  pat  on  my  whole  establishment 
of  mntes}  and  motes  come  very  dear,  Mr.  Peck.- 
sniff;  not  to  mention  Aelr  4nmk.  To  provide 
silver-plated  handles  of  Ihe  verv  best  descrip- 
tion, ornamented  wtdi  angeb*  neada  from  the 
most  expensive  dies.  To  be  perfectly  profase 
in  feathers.  In  short,  sir,  to  turn  oat  something 
absolutely  gorgeous." 

*'My  mend  Mr.  Jonas  is  an  excellent  roan," 
said  Mr.  Pecksniff. 

"1  have  seen  a  good  deal  of  what  is  filial 
in  my  time,  sir,"  retorted  Mould,  "and  of  what 
is  oi^ial  too.  It  is  oar  lot.  We  come  into 
the  knowledge  of  those  secrets,  fiat  anything 
so  filial  as  this;  anything  so  faononrable  tohtu 
man  nature;  so  cucalated  to  reconcile  all  of 
OS  to  the  world  we  live  in;  never  yet  cane 
under  my  observation.  It  only  proves,  sir. 
what  wu  so  forcibly  observed  by  tne  lamented 
theatrical  poet  buried— at  Stratford— that  there 
ia  good  in  everything." 


"  It  is  very  fdeasant  to  hear  yon  sty  se,  Mr.  ' 
Mould,"  observed  Pecksniffl 

"  You  are  very  kind,  sir.  And  what  a  mm 
Mr.  Chaaslewit  was,  sir]  Ah!  what  a  nsa  W 
was.  You  may  talk  of  yonr  lord  msjon,*' 
said  Monld,  waving  his  hand  at  the  pnuic  ia 
general,  "your  sheriffs,  yonr  esmmsn  conaeit 
men,  your  tnunpe^j  bat  ahov  me  a  om  ia 
this  citv  who  is  worthy  to  walk  in  the  shsm 
of  the  departed  Mr.  Chaaslewit.  No,  no,"  cried 
Itlould,  with  bitter  sarcasm.  ''Hang  'cm  tf, 
bang  'em  op;  sole  'em  and  heel  'ea^  and  hsve 
'em  ready  for  his  son  againat  he 's  old  enoe^ 
to  wear  em;  bnt  don't  trv  'em  on  yonsstvet. 
for  they  won't  fit  yoo.  We  knew  him,"  isi4 
Mould,  in  the  same  biting  vein,  as  he  pocketed 
bis  note-book;  "  we  knew  himu  and  are  nsi  tt 
be  caught  with  chaff.  Mr.  Pccsani^  sir,  gesd 
morning." 

Mr.  Pecksniff  retaraed  the  conpUaMat;  mi 

Monld,  sensible  of  having  disti^^hed  kiiuelf, 
was  going  away  with  a  brisk  smile,  wbea  he 
fraltHiately  remembered  the  occasion.  Onickh 
becoming  depressed  again,  he  sighed;  Icekej 
into  the  crown  of  his  hal,  as  if  for  eosilMt: 
put  it  on  iridioat  fiadiag  anyj  aad  dowly  d^ 
parted. 

Mrs.  Gamp  and  Mr.  PecksaUT  then  aeeeaM 
the  staircase;  and  the  foraier,  hanag  beea  sbsmi 
to  the  chamber  ia  which  aU  that  ifmiiiBl  si 
Anthony  Choiilewit  Uy  eovared  a^  wiA  b« 
one  loving  heart,  and  that  a  baliug  eec,  t« 
mourn  it,  left  tbe  latter  free  to  eaier  the  difk- 
ened  room  below,  and  rqoia  Hr,  Joaas,  fnm 
whom  he  had  now  beea  abaeol  aaariy  tw 
hoars. 

He  found  that  example  to  bereaved  seas  ui 
pattern  in  the  e^es  of  all  perfonaersoffuMrsh. 
musing  over  a  fragment  of  writing-puer  ostbe 
desk,  and  scratching  figures  oa  it  with  a  isa. 
Tbe  old  maa'a  chair,  aad  hat,  aad  walkiir 
stick,  won  mnovod  from  dwir  McamswJ 
placeis,  and  pat  ontof sight;  the  vrindow-kliadi. 
as  yellow  as  Novemher  fogs,  were  drawn  ds«i 
close;  Jonas  himself  was  so  sabdaed,  fini  be 
could  scarcely  bo  hoard  to  apwk,  and  saly 
seen  to  walk  across  the  room. 

"Pecksaiff,"  he  said,  in  a  vrhi^.  "t«s 
shall  have  the  regolation  of  it  all,  mind,  in 
shall  be  able  to  tell  anybody  who  talks  tbosi 
it  that  everything  was  correcdv  and  ftvdy  dsae. 
There  is  n't  any  one  yoa'd  Itka  to  ask  la  tbe 
funeral,  is  then?" 

"No,  Nr.  Jonas,  1  think  not" 

"Because  if  there  is,  yoa  know," said  Jsaai, 
"ask  him.    We  don't  want  to  make  a  tea*  , 
of  it." 

"No,"  repeated  Mr.  Pecksniff,  after  a  liw 
reflection.  "1  am  not  the  less  obliged  ts  yo> 
on  that  acoonut,  Mr.  Jonas,  for  yonr  KmsI 
hospitality;  bat  there  really  is  no  one." 

"Very  well,"  said  Jonas;  "then  you,  mil 
and  Chaffsy,  and  the  doctor,  will  be  i«i  ■ 
eoaohftil.   We  '11  have  the  doctor,  PeckssiC  , 
because  ho  knows  what  was  the  matter  via 
him,  and  ^  it  eoaldn't  bo  hdped." 

"  Where  is  oar  dear  fnend.  Mr.  Chaieyt 
asked  Peekmiff,  looking  round  (he  cbasibrr, 
ud  winking  both  his  eyes  at  oaco— forhew  . 
OvcrcMae  by  his  fisriings.  I 
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Bat  hen  wm  imemiited  by  Bfn.  Gunp, 
vho,  divested  of  her  bonnet  ana  shawl,  cajne 
sidling  and  bridling  into  the  room;  and,  with 
some  sharpness,  demanded  a  oonfereoce  outside 
the  door  with  Mr.  PecksniiT, 

"Yon  may  say  whatever  yon  wish  to  say 
h««,  Mrs.  Gamp,"  said  that  gentleman,  shak- 
ing his  head  with  a  melancholy  expression 

It  ia  not  much  as  1  have  to  say,  when  people 
is  a  mourning  for  the  dead  and  gone,"  said  Mrs. 
Gamp;  "  but  what  I  have  to  say  ia  to  the  pint 
and  purpose,  and  uo  offeoce  intended,  most  be 
•ft  eonsiderHl.  I  have  been  at  a  many  plaoes 
in  my  time,  ^eotlemen,  and  I  hope  1  knows 
what  my  duties  is,  and  how  the  same  should 
b«  performed:  in  cotfrse,  if  1  did  not,  it  would 
b*  TOiy  strange,  and  very  wrong  in  aich  a 
gentleman  as  Mr.  Mould,  wliich  has  undertook 
the  highest  families  in  this  land,  and  given 
every  satisfaction,  so  to  recommend  me  as  be 
does.  1  have  seen  a  deal  of  trouble  my  own 
self,"  said  Mrs.  Gamp,  Uyiog  greater  and  great- 
er atress  upon  her  words,  '*and  1  can  feel  for 
them  as  has  their  feelii^ss  tried:  bat  1  am  not 
a  Rooaban  or  a  Proosun,  and  consequently 
cannot  suffer  Spies  to  be  set  over  me." 

Before  it  was  possible  Uut  an  answer  could 
be  returned,  Mrs.  Gamp,  now  growing  redder 
in  the  face,  went  on  to  say: 

"It  is  not  a  easy  matter,  gentlemen,  to  live 
when  you  are  left  a  widder  woman;  particular 
when  your  feelings  works  upon  you  to  that 
extent  that  you  often  find  yourself  a  going  out 
Ml  terms  which  is  a  ceriuin  loss,  and  .never 
can  repay.  But,  in  whatever  way  you  earns 
your  bread,  you  mnr  have  rnlea  and  regulations 
of  your  own,  which  cannot  be  broke  through. 
Some  peM»]e,"  said  Mrs.  Gamp,  again  eotrenob- 
ing  heneu  behind  her  strong  point,  as  if  it 
were  not  assailable  by  human  ingenuity,  '*  may 
be  Rooshans,  and  some  may  be  Proosbans; 
they  are  bom  so,  and  will  please  themselves. 
Them  which  is  of  odier  natnn  thinks  differ- 
ent." 

**If  I  nnderstand  this  good  lady,"  said  Mr. 
Pecksniff,  turning  to  Jonas,  Mr.  Chuffey  is 
tronbleaome  to  her.  Sh^l  I  fetch  him  downf  " 

*"  Do,"  said  Jonas.  **  1  was  going  to  tell  yon 
ha  was  up  there,  when  she  came  in.  I'd  go 
Byseir  and  bring  him  down,  only— only  I  d 
rauier  you  went,  if  yon  don't  mind  it." 

Mr.  Pecksniff  promptly  departed,  iollowedby 
Mrs.  Gamp,  who,  seeing  that  he  took  a  bottle 
and  glass  from  the  cnpboard,  and  carried  it  in 
his  band,  was  much  softened. 

"I  am  sure,"  she  said,  "that  if  it  was  n't 
fw  hia  own  happiness,  I  should  no  more  mind 
his  bang  tbM«,  poor  dear,  than  if  he  was  a 
fly.  But  then  as  is  n't  used  to  these  things, 
thinks  so  much  of  'em  afterwards,  that  it's  a 
kindness  to  'em  not  to  let  'em  have  their  wish. 
And  even,"  said  Mrs.  Gamp,  probably  in  re- 
ference to  some  flowers  of  speech  she  had 
already  strewn  on  Mr.  Chnffev,  "even  if 
one  calls  'em  names,  it's  only  done  to  rouse 
'em." 

Whatever  epithets  she  had  bestowed  upon 
the  old  clerk,  they  had  not  roused  Aim. 
He  sat  beside  the  bed,  in  the  chair  he  had  oc- 
cupied all  the  previous  night,  with  his  Imnds 
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folded  before  him,  and  his  head  bowed  down; 
and  neither  looked  ^p,  on  their  entrance,  nor 
gave  any  sign  of  cmuciousness,  until  Mr.  Peck- 
sniff took  him  by  the  arm,  when  he  meekly 
rose. 

"  Three  score  and  ten,"  said  Chuffey,  ought 
and  carry  seven.  Some  men  are  so  strong  that 
they  live  to  fourscore— four  times  ought's  an 
ougnt,  four  times  two's  eight—eighty.  Oht 
why— why— why— didn't  he  live  to  four  times 
ought's  an  ought,  and  four  times  two's  eight  — 
eigTily?" 

"Ah!  what  a  wale  of  grief  I"  cried  Mrs. 
Gamp,  possessing  herself  of  the  bottle  and 
glass. 

"Why  did  he  die  before  his  poor  old, crazy 
servanlf"  said  Chuffey,  clasping  his  hands  and 
looking  up  in  aognish.  "Take  him  from  me, 
and  what  remains  t  " 

"Mr.  Jonas,"  returned  Pecksniff,  "Mr.  Jonas, 
my  good  friend." 

"  f  loved  him,"  cried  the  old  man,  weeping. 
"  He  was  good  to  me.  We  learnt  Tare  and 
Tret  toother,  at  school.  I  took  him  down 
once,  su  hoys,  in  the  aridimetic  class.  God 
forgive  me  I  Had  I  the  heart  to  take  him  down  1" 

"  Come,  Mr.  Chnffey,"  said  Peckmiff,  "  come 
with  me.  Summon  w  your  fortitude,  Mr, 
Chuffey." 

"Yes,  I  will,"  returned  the  old  clerk.  "Yes. 
I'll  sum  up  my  forty— How  many  time's  forty 
—Oh,  Cbuzzlewit  and  Son — Your  own  son,  Mr. 
Chuzzlewit;  your  own  son,  Sirl" 

He  yielded  to  the  hand  that  guided  him,  as 
he  Upsed  into  this  familiar  expression,  and  sab* 
nitted  to  be  led  away.  BIrs.  Gamf^  with  the 
bottle  on  one  knee,  and  the  glass  on  tbeotb^r, 
sat  upon  a  stool,  shaking  her  head  for  a  long 
time,  until,  in  a  moment  of  abstraction,  she 
poured  out  a  dram  of  spirits,  and  raised  it  to 
her  lips.  It  was  succeeded  by  a  second,  and 
by  a  third,  and  then  her  eyes -either  in  the 
aadneas  of  her  reflections  upon  life  and  death, 
or  in  her  admiration  of  the  liquor— were  so 
turned  np  as  to  be  quite  inTislMe.  But  she 
shook  her  head  still. 

Poor  Cbttffi^  was  conducted  to  his  aconstom- 
ed  corner,  and  there  he  remained,  silent  and 
quiet,  save  at  long  intervals,  when  he  would 
rise,  and  walk  aboitf  the  room,  and  wring  his 
hands,  or  raise  some  strange  and  sudden  cry, 
For  a  whole  week  they  all  three  sat  about  the 
hearth  and  never  stirred  abroad.  Mr.  Pecksniff 
would  have  walked  out  in  the  evening  time, 
but  Jonas  was  so  averse  to  his  being  absent 
for  a  minute,  that  he  abandoned  the  idea,  and 
so,  from  morning  until  night,  they  brooded  to- 
gether  in  the  daw  room,  without  relief  or  oc- 
copation. 

The  weight  of  that  which  was  stretched  out 
stiff  and  starit,  in  the  awful  chamber  above 
stairs,  so  crushed  and  bore  down  Jonas,  that 
he  bent  beneath  the  load.  During  the  whole 
long  seven  days  and  nights,  he  was  always 
oppressed  and  haunted  by  a  drcadfnl  sense  of 
its  presence  in  the  house.  Did  the  door  move, 
he  looked  towards  it  with  a  livid  face  and  start- 
ing eye,  as  if  he  fully  believed  that  ghostly 
fingers  clutched  the  handle.  Did  the  fire  flicker 
in  a  draught  of  air,  he  glanced  overliisshoulder, 
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as  almost  dreading  to  behold  snme  shrouded 
figure  fanning  and  flapping  at  it  with  its  fearful 
dre%.  The  lightest  noise  disturbed  him;  and 
once,  in  the  night,  at  the  sound  of  a  footstep 
over-head,  he  cried  out  that  the  dead  man 
was  walking— tramp,  tramp,  tramp— aboat  his 
coffin. 

He  lay  at  ni^t  upon  a  mattress  on  the  floor 
of  ihe  sitting-room;  his  own  chamber  having 
been  assigned  to  Mrs.  Gamp;  and  Mr.  Pecksoifl 
was  similarly  accommodatea.  The  bowling  of 
a  dog  before  the  faoase,  filled  him  with  a  (er* 
ror  he  coald  not  disguise.  He  avoided  the  re- 
flection in  the  opposite  windows  of  the  light 
that  bamed  above,  as  though  it  had  been  an 
angry  eye.  He  often,  in  every  night,  rose  np 
from  his  fitful  sleep,  and  looked  and  longed 
for  dawn;  all  directions  and  arrangements,  even 
to  the  ordering  of  their  daily  meals,  he  aban- 
doned to  Mr.  Pecksniff.  That  excellent  gen- 
tieman,  deeming  that  (he  mourner  wanted  com- 
fort, and  that  hi^b-fecdii^  was  likely  to  do 
him  infinite  service,  availed  himself  of  these 
opportunities  to  such  good  purpose  that  they 
kept  quite  a  dainty  table  during  this  melancholy 
season:  with  sweetbread.s,  stewed  kidneys, 
oysters,  and  other  such  light  viands  for  supper 
every  night;  over  which,  and  sundry  iorums 
of  hot  punch,  Mr.  Fccksnifi*  delivered  such 
moral  reflections  and  spiritual  consolation  as 
might  have  converted  a  Heathen — especially  if 
he  had  had  but  an  imperfect  aeqaainlauce  with 
the  English  tongue. 

Nor  did  Mr.  Pecksniff  alone  indulge  in  the 
creature  comforts  during  (his  sad  time.  Mrs. 
Gamp  proved  to  be  very  choice  in  her  eating, 
and  repudiated  hashed-  niDttoa  with  scorn.  In 
her  drinking  too,  she  was  very  punctual  and 
particular,  requiring  a  pint  of  mild  porter  at 
Innch,  a  pint  at  dinner,  half  a  pint  as  a  species 
of  stay  or  holdfast  between  dinner  and  tea, 
and  a  pint  of  the  celebrated  staggering  ale,  or 
Real  Old  Rrighton  Tipper,  at  sapper;  besides 
(be  bottle  on  the  chimney-piece,  and  such  ca- 
sual invitations  to  refresh  herself  with  wine  as 
(he  good-breeding  of  faer  employers  might  prompt 
them  to  offer.  In  like  manner,  Mr.  Mould's 
men  found  it  necessary  to  drown  their  grief, 
like  a  young  kitten  in  the  morning  of  its  exist- 
ence ;  for  which  reason  they  generally  fuddled 
themselves  before  they  began  to  do  anything, 
lest  it  should  make  head  and  get  the  better  of 
them.  In  short,  the  whole  of  that  strange  week 
was  a  round  of  dismal  joviality  and  grim  en- 
joyment; and  every  one,  except  poor  Choffey, 
who  came  within  (he  shadow  of  Antnony  Chtiule- 
wit's  grave,  feasted  like  a  Ghoule. 

At  fength  the  day  of  the  flineral,  pious  and 
truthful  ceremony  that  it  was,  arrived.  Mr. 
Monid,  with  a  glass  of  generous  port  between 
his  eye  and  the  light}  leaned  against  the  desk 
in  the  little  glass  office  with  his  gold  watch  in 
his  onoccapied  hand,  and  conversed  with  Mrs. 
Gamp ;  two  mutes  were  at  the  house-door,  look- 
ing as  monmfol  as  could  be  reasonably  expect- 
ed of  men  with  such  a  thriving  job  in  hand; 
the  whole  of  Mr.  Mould's  establishment  were 
on  duty  within  (he  house  or  without:  feathers 
waved,  horses  snorted,  ^ks  and  velvets  flut- 
tered ;  in  a  word,  as  Mr.  Moald  raiphatioally 


said,  everything  that  mvaeiy  oonld  do,  wm 
done. " 

"And  what  can  do  more,  Mrs.  Gampf  «i- 
claimed  the  undertaker,  as  he  emptied  wghM, 
and  smacked  bis  lips. 

"Nothing  in  the  world,  sir." 

"Nothing  in  the  world,"  rqteated Mr. MoaU. 
"  You  are  right,  Mrs.  Gamp.  Why  do  people 
spend  more  money" — here  he  filled  bis  gUss 
again — "upoo  a  math,  Mrs.  Gamp,  than  opoa 
a  birth?  Come,  Uiat's  in  your  way }  yoooagk 
to  know.  How  do  yon  account  for  mt  nowf" 

**  Perhaps  it  is  because  u  andert^er's  dui|ei 
comes  dearer  than  a  nurse's  charges,  sir," 
said  Mrs.  Gamp,  tittering,  and  smoothing  dm 
her  new  black  dress  with 'her  hands. 

"Ha,  ha!"  laughed  Mould.  **Yon  have  beei 
breakfasting  at  somebody's  expense  this  mofB- 
ing,  Mrs.  Gamp."  But  seeing,  by  the  aid  of  a 
little  shaving-glass  which  hung  opposite,  Ibi 
he  looked  merry,  be  conqiosed  tusleatareiaai 
became  sorrowful. 

"Many's  the  time  that  I 've  not  breakfasted 
at  my  own  expense  along  of  your  l^d  recoa- 
mendiDg,  sir;  and  maoy's  the  time  I  bme  la 
do  (he  same  in  lime  to  conw,"  said  Nia.  Gu^ 
with  an  apologetic  curtsey. 

"So  be  it."  replied  Mr.  Mould,  "pleasePro- 
vidence.  No,  Mrs.  Gamp;  I  'U  tell  yon  whj 
it  is.  It's  because  the  Uying  out  of  nuwey 
with  a  well-conducted  estaolisbmeot,  where  tM 
thing  is  performed  npon  the  very  best  Kale, 
binds  the  broken  heart,  and  sheds  balm  tpea 
the  woonded  spirit  Hearts  want  bindio^  ui 
spirits  want  halraing  when  people  die:  set 
when  people  are  bom.  Look  at  tnis  genlloMB 
to-day;  look  at  him." 

"An  open-handed  gendeman!"  cried  Mn. 
Gamp,  with  enthusiasm. 

"No,  no,"  said  the  undertaker:  **iiolaaop» 
handed  gentleman  in  general,  by  any  mm. 
There  yon  mistake  him :  but  an  afflicted  gm- 
tieman,  an  affectionate  gentleman,  who  knovi 
what  it  is  in  the  power  of  money  to  do,  ia 
giving  him  relief,  and  in  testifying  nis  loreaail 
veneration  for  the  departed.  It  can  give  biok" 
said  Mr.  Mould,  waving  his  watch-chain  slovly 
round  and  round,  so  that  he  described  me 
circle  after  every  item;  "it  can  give  him  (cm 
horses  to  each  vehicle;  it  can  give  him  velvM 
trappings:  it  can  give  him  drivers  in  cloth  cloaks 
and  top-boots;  it  can  give  him  the  plumage  ai 
the  ostrich,  dyed  black ;  it  can  give  hin  say 
number  of  walking  attendants,  drest  in  the  inl 
style  of  funeral  fashion,  and  carrying  bataai 
tipped  with  brass;  it  can  give  him  a  haodsoae 
tomb ;  it  can  ^ive  him  a  place  in  'Westju^w 
Abbey  itself,  if  he  choose  to  invest  it  ia  sm 
a  purchase.  Oh  I  do  not  let  as  say  that  goU  ii 
dross,  when  it  can  buy  saoh  things  as  tbese, 
Mrs.  Gamp." 

"But  what  a  Messing,  sir,"  said  Mrs.  Gaap. 
"  (hat  there  are  sneh  as  yon,  to  sell  or  let's* 
out  on  hire!"  ^ 

"Ay,  Mrs.  Gamp,  you  are  right,"  rg<*^ 
the  andertaker.  "We  should  be  an  hoaomei 
calling.  We  do  good  by  stealth,  and  Uash  to 
have  it  mentionea  in  our  little hilli.  How^iw<> 
consolation  may  1-even  1"— wied  Mr.  M**; 
'*have  diflinsed  among  my  feNow-creatasa  tj 
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meuu  of  By  lenr  long-tuled  pnncera,  Mvor 
hanessed  under  tan  pnod  loiI" 

Mrs.  Oamp  bad  begnn  to  make  a  sniuble 
t^y,  when  she  was  iDterrupted  by  the  appear- 
ance of  one  ofMr.  Mould's  assistants— bis  chief 
moarner  in  fact— ao  obese  person,  with  bis  waisl- 
coat  in  closer  connexion  with  his  legs  than  is 
quite  reconcileable  with  the  established  ideas 
of  grace ;  with  that  cast  of  feature  which  is 
figuratively  called  a  bottle-nose;  and  with  a 
Due  covered  alt  over  with  pimplea.  He  had 
been  a  tender  plant  once  upon  a  lime,  bnt  from 
constant  blonvig  in  die  fat  atmosphere  of  fu- 
nerals, had  run  to  seed. 

"Well,  Tacker/'  said  Mr.  Mould,  "is  all 
ready  below?" 

"A  beautiful  show,  sir,"  rejoined  Tacker. 
"The  horses  are  prouder  and  fresher  than  ever 
I  see  'em;  and  toss  their  heads,  they  do,  as  if 
they  k^nowed  bow  much  their  plumes  cost. 
One,  two,  three,  four,"  said  Mr.  Tacker,  heap- 
ing that  number  of  black  cloaks  upon  his  left 
arm. 

"  Is  Tom  there,  with  the  cake  and  wine  ?  " 
asked  Mr.  Mould. 

"Ready  t»  come  tn  at  a  moment's  notice, 
sir,"  said  Tacker. 
I  "  Then,"  rejoined  Mr.  Mould,  putting  op  his 
I  watch,  and  glancing  at  himself  in  the  little  shav- 
iag-glass,  that  he  might  be  sure  his  face  bad 
the  right  expression  on  it:  "then  I  think  we 
nay  proceed  to  business.  Give  me  the  paper 
of  sieves.  Tacker.  Ah  what  a  man  he  wasl 
Ah  Tacker,  Tacker,  what  a  man  he  was ! " 

Mr.  Tacker,  who  fVom  his  great  experience 
ia  the  performance  of  funerals,  would  have 
made  an  excellent  pantomine  actor,  winked  at 
Mrs.  Gamp  withoat  at  all  distarbing  the  gravi- 
ty of  his  countenance,  and  followed  his  master 
into  the  next  room. 

It  was  a  great  point  with  Mr.  Mould,  and  a 
part  of  his  professional  tact,  not  to  seem  to 
know  the  doctor— though  in  reality  they  were 
near  neighbours,  and  very  often,  as  in  the  pre- 
sent instance,  woriked  together.  So  he  ad- 
vanced to  fit  OD  his  black  kid  gloves  as  if  he 
had  never  seen  him  in  all  his  life ;  while  the 
doctor,  on  his  part,  looked  as  distant  and  un- 
conscioQS  as  if  ho  had  heard  and  readofnnder- 
lakers,  and  had  passed  their  shops,  but  had 
never  before  been  brought  into  communication 
with  one. 

"Gloves,  eh?"  said  the  doctor.  "Mr.  Peck- 
sniff, after  you." 

"1  conid  n't  think  of  it,"  returned  Mr.  Peck- 
sniff. 

"Yon  are  very  good,"  said  the  doctor,  tak- 
ing a  pair.  "  Well,  sir,  as  I  was  saying  I  was 
called  up  to  attend  that  case  at  about  nalf-pasl 
one  o'clock.  Cake  and  wine,  eh?  which  is 
port?  Thank  you." 

Mr.  Pecksnin  took  some  also. 

"At  about  half-past  one  o'clock  in  the  morn* 
sir,"  resumed  the  doclnr.  "I  was  called 
op  to  attend  that  casr.  At  the  first  pull  of 
Ihe  nightbell  1  turned  out.  threw  np  the  wnidnw, 
&od  pat  out  my  head.  Cloak,  eh7  Don't  tie 
It  too  tight.  That'll  do." 
,  Mr.  Pecksniir  having  been  likewise  inducted 
■nto  a  shnilar  garment,  Ihe  doctor  resumed. 


''And  put  ont  my  bead,— hat,  eh?  BTy  good 
friend,  that  is  not  mine.  Mr.  Pecksniff,  1  beg 
yoor  pardon,  but  I  think  we  law  uninten- 
tionally made  an  exchange.  Thank  yon.  Well, 
sir,  I  was  going  to  tell  yon"— 

"Wo  are  quite  ready,"  interrupted  Mould 
in  a  low  voice. 

"Ready,  eh?"  said  the  doctor.  "Very good. 
Mr.  Pecksniff,  I'll  take  on  opportunity  of  re- 
lating the  rest  in  the  coach.  Its  rather cnrions. 
Ready,  eh?  No  rain,  1  hope?" 

''Quite  fair,  sir,"  retaroed  Mould. 

"I  was  afraid  the  ground  would  have  been 
wet,"  said  the  doctor,  "for  my  glass  fell  yester- 
day. We  may  congratulate  ourselves  upon  oar 
good  fortune. "  But  seeing  by  this  time  that 
Mr.  Jonas  and  Chuffey  were  going  out  at  the 
door,  he  put  a  Vhile  pocket-handkerchief  to  his 
(ace  as  if  a  violent  burst  of  grief  had  sud- 
denly come  upon  him,  and  walked  down  side 
by  side  with  Mr.  Pecksniff. 

Mr.  Mould  and  hts  nien  had  not  exaggerated 
the  grandeur  of  the  arrangements.  They  were 
splendid.  The  four  hearse-horses  especially, 
reared  and  pranced,  and  showed  their  highest 
action,  as  if  they  knew  a  man  was  dead,  and 
triumphed  in  it  "They  break  us,  drive  us, 
ride  us;  ill  treat,  abuse,  and  maim  us  for  their 
pleasure— But  they  die;  Hurrah,  they  diet" 

So  through  the  narrow  streets  and  winding 
city  ways,  went  Anthony  Chnzzlewit's  funeral : 
Mr.  Jonas  glancing  stealthily  out  of  the  coach- 
window  now  and  then,  to  observe  ifs  effect 
upon  the  crowd;  Mr.  Mould  as  bo  walked  alon^ 
listening  with  a  sober  pride  to  the  exclamations 
of  the  bystanders:  the  doctor  wbispering  his 
story  to  Mr.  Pecksniff,  without  appearing  to 
come  any  nearer  the  end  of  it;  and  poor  old 
Chuffey  sobbing  unregarded  in  a  corner.  But 
he  had  greatly  scandalised  Mr.  Mould  at  an 
early  stage  ot  the  ceremony  by  carrying  his 
handkerchief  in  bis  hat  in  a  perfectly  informal 
manner,  and  wiping  his  eyes  with  his  knuckles. 
And  as  Mr.  Mould  himself  had  said  already, 
his  behavionr  was  indecent,  and  quite  unworthy 
of  such  an  occasion;  and  be  never  ought  to 
have  been  there. 

There  he  was,  however;  and  in  the  church- 
yard there  he  was,  also,  cunduciinc  hiidsnlf  in 
a  no  less  nnbocoming  manner,  and  leaning  for 
support  on  Tacker,  who  plainly  told  him  that 
he  was  fit  for  nothing  belter  than  a  walking 
funeral.  But  Ghufley,  Heaven  help  trim!  heard 
no  sound  but  the  echoes,  lingering  in  bis  own 
heart,  of  a  voice  for  ever  silent. 

"1  loved  him,"  cried  the  old  man,  sinkii^ 
down  upon  the  grave  when  all  was  done,  "lie 
was  very  good  to  me.  Oh,  my  dear  old  friend 
and  master!" 

"Come,  Mr.  CbufTcy,"  said  the  doctor,  "this 
won't  do;  it's  a  clayey  soil,  Mr.  Chuffey.  Yon 
must  n't  really." 

"If  it  had  been  the  commonest  tiling  we  do, 
and  Mr.  Chaffey  had  boon  a  Bearer,  genllcmen," 
said  Mould,  casting  an  imploring  glance  upon 
them,  as  he  helped  to  raise  Itim,  "he  couldn't 
bave  gone  on  worse  than  this." 

*'fio  a  man,  Mr.  Chnffcy,"  said  Pecksniff. 

"  Be  a  gentleman.  ]\lr.  Chuffey,"  said  Mould. 

"Upon  my  word,  my  good  friend,"  niur< 
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mured  the  doctor,  in  »  tone  of  stately  reproof, 
as  he  stepped  up  to  the  old  man's  side,  "this 
is  worse  man  weakness.  This  is  bad,  selfish^ 
very  wrong,  Mr.  Chnfjfey.  You  should  take 
example  from  others,  my  good  sir.  You  forget 
that  you  were  not  connected  by  ties  of  blood 
with  our  deceased  friend;  and  that  he  had  a 
very  near  and  very  dear  relation,  Mr.  Chuffey." 

"  Ay,  his  own  son  1 "  cried  the  old  man, 
clamping  bis  hands  with  remarkable  passion. 
"His  own,  own,  only  sonl" 

"He's  not  right  in  his  head,  you  know,"  said 
Jonas,  turning  pale.  "  Yon're  net  to  mind  any- 
thing he  says.  1  should  n't  wonder  if  he  was 
to  talk  some  precious  nonsense.  But  don't  you 
mind  him,  any  of  you.  I  don't.  My  fatner 
left  him  to  my  charge;  and  whatever  he  says 
or  does,  that's  enough.  /  'II  take  care  of  him." 

A  hum  of  admiration  rose  from  the  mourners 
including  Mr.  Mould  and  his  merry  men)  at 
this  new  instance  of  magnanimity  and  kind- 
feeling  on  the  part  of  Jonas.  Bnt  Chuffey  put 
it  to  the  test  no  farther.  He  said  not  a  word 
more,  and  being  left  to  himself  for  a  little  while, 
crept  back  again  to  the  coach. 

It  has  been  said  that  Mr.  Jonas  turned  pale 
when  the  behaviour  of  the  old  clerk  attracted 
general  attention;  his  discomposure,  however, 
was  but  momeotary,  and  he  soon  recovered. 
Bnt  these  were  not  the  only  changes  he  had 
exhibited  that  day.  The  curious  eyes  of  Mr. 
Pecksniff  had  observed  that  as  soon  as  they 
left  the  house  npon  their  monrnfnl  errand,  be 
began  to  mend :  that  as  the  ceremonies  proceeded 
he  gradually,  by  little  and  little,  recovered  his 
old  condition,  his  old  looks,  his  eld  bearing, 
his  old  agreeable  characteristics  of  speech  and 
manner,  and  became,  in  M  respects,  his  old 


l^easut  adf.  And  now  diat  they  w«r  laitei 
in  the  coach  on  tfcoir  return  heme;  tad  mm 
when  they  got  there,  and  found  the  wiaiows 
open*  the  light  and  air  admitted,  and  all  tma 
of  the  late  event  removed:  be  feh  MwdlcM- 
vinced  that  Jonas  was  again  the  Jonas  be  kid 
known  a  week  ago,  and  not  the  Jonas  of  the 
intervening  time,  that  he  volontarUy  gave  if 
bis  recently^cqnired  power  without  one  ftM 
attempt  to  ezereise  it,  and  at  once  leH  Wd 
into  his  former  position  of  mild  inddtferratul 
gnest. 

Mrs.  Gamp  went  home  to  tlw  InriAnck^i, 
and  was  knocked  op  asain  that  TervniRbt  tati 
birth  of  twins;  Mr.  Mould  dined  gaily  in  tbebocM 
of  his  family,  and  passed  the  eveo^  facttiowly 
at  his  club ;  the  hearse,  af^  standing  for  a  lasg 
time  at  the  door  of  a  reystering  paUi^heaK, 
repaired  to  its  stables  with  the  feathers  amii 
and  twelve  red-nosed  ondertakers  en  dw  mf, 
each  holding  on  by  a  dingy  p^,  to  whick,  it 
times  of  state,  a  waving  plane  was  fitted;  ik 
various  trappings  of  sorrow  were  carefully  laid 
by  in  presses  for  die  next  hirer;  the  buj 
steeds  were  quenched  and  qniet  in  their  stab; 
(be  doctor  got  merry  with  wine  at  a  wed^iu- 
dinner,  and  forgot  the  middle  of  the  story  whin 
had  no  end  to  it;  the  pageant  of  a  few  ^oft 
hours  ago  was  written  nowhOTe  halfsa  IcgiU; 
as  in  the  undertaker's  books. 

Not  ID  the  churcbTard?  Not  even  then. 
The  gates  were  closed;  the  night  was  dark  u4 
wet;  and  the  rain  fell  sileuQy,  aisong  the  sta^ 
nant  weeds  and  nettles.  One  new  mound  «m 
there  which  had  not  been  laat  ni^  Tmt. 
burrowing  like  a  mole  below  the  grand,  hai 
marked  his  track  by  throwing  up  anethsr  huf 
of  earth.  And  that  was  aU. 


Chapter  XX. 


18  A  CHAPTEB  OF  LOVE. 


"  Pecksniff,"  said  Jonas,  taking  off  his  hat, 
to  see, that  the  black  crape  band  was  all  right; 
uid  finding  that  it  was,  putting  it  en  again, 
complacently;  *'what  do  you  mean  togivejroor 
daaghlers  when  they  marry?" 

"My  dear  Mr.  Jonas,"  cried  die  afToctiebate 
parent,  with  an  ingenuous  smite,  "what  a  very 
singular  inouiry  1 " 

"Now,  ooo't  you  mind  whether  it's  a  sin* 
gnlar  inquiry  or  a  plurri  one^"  retorted  Jonas, 
eyeins  nr.  Pecksniff  with  no  mat  favour,  "b«t 
answer  it,  or  let  it  alone.   One  or  the  ether." 

"Hum!  Tlie  ijuestion,  my  dear  friend,"  said 
Mr.  Pecksniff,  laying  his  hand  tenderly  upon 
his  kinsman's  knee,  "is  involved  widt  manv 
considerations.  What  would  I  give  them?  Eh¥ 

"Ah!  what  would  yon  give  'em?"  repeated 
Jonas. 

"Why,  that,"  said  Mr.  Pecksniff,"  "would 
naturally  depend  in  a  great  measure  upon  the 
kind  of^  husbands  they  might  dioose,  my  dear 
young  friend." 

Mr.  Jonas  was  evidently  discMicerted,  and 
at  a  loss  how  to  proceed.  It  was  a  good  ans- 


wer. It  seemed  a  deep  one,  bnt  sadi  ia  A» 
wisdom  of  simplicity  1 

"  My  standard  for  the  merits  I  wouM  tefUR 
in  a  son-in-law,"  said  Mr.  Pecksmff,  after  a 
short  silence,  '*  is  a  high  one.  Forgive  tat,  »J 
dear  Mr.  Jonas,"  he  added,  greatly  iBondi,*if 
I  say  that  you  have  spoiled  me,  aad  mtik  k 
a  fanciful  one;  an  imaginative  one;  a  priw- 
tio^ly  tinged  one,  if  i  may  be  peiunitted  to  all 
it  so." 

''What  do  yon  neaa  br  thatt"  grevM 
Jonas,  looking  at  him  vidi  increased  dufsvaw 

"Indeed,  my  dear  fKend."  said  Mr.PrckmiC 
"  yon  may  well  inquire.  The  beail  is  not  al- 
ways a  royal  mint,  with  patent  machinery, 
work  its  metal  into  current  coin.  Sonetims 
it  throws  it  out  in  strange  forms,  not  eaali 
recognised  as  coin  at  all.  Bnt  it  is  stfrlin^ 
It  has  at  least  that  merit.  It  is  stcrlia:  poU. 

"Is  it?"  grumbled  Jonas,  «ilh  a  doaMd 
shake  of  the  tiead. 

"Ay!"  said  Mr. Pecksniff,  warming  wiihM 
subject,  "it  is.  To  be  plain  witfi  ^rea.  Mr. 
Jonas,  if  1  could  find  two  mch  s«w-ia-ht«  si 
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joa  will  one  day  make  to  some  deserving  man, 
capable  of  appreciating  a  nature  such  as  yours, 
I  would— forgetful  of  myself— bestow  npon  my 
dan^ters,  portioM  reacning  to  the  very  utmost 
limit  of  my  means." 

This  was  strong  language,  and  it  was  ear- 
nestly delivered.  But  who  can  wonder  that 
sacb  a  man  as  Mr.  Pecksnifl,  after  all  he  had 
seen  and  heard  of  Mr.  Jonas,  should  be  strong 
and  earnest  upon  such  a  theme;  a  theme  that 
toncbed  even  the  wordly  lips  of  undertakers 
with  the  honey  of  eloquence! 

Mr.  Jonas  was  silent,  and  looked  thoughtfully 
at  the  landscape.  For  they  wore  seated  on  the 
outside  of  the  coach,  at  the  back,  and  were 
travelling  down  into  the  country.  He  accom- 
paDied  Mr.  Pecksniff  home  for  a  few  day's 
chanee  of  air  and  scene  after  his  recent  trials. 

Well,"  he  said,  at  last,  with  captivating 
bluntness,  "suppose  you  got  one  such  son-in- 
law  as  me.  what  then?" 

Mr.  Pecksniff  regarded  him  at  first  with  in- 
expressible surprise;  then  -gradaallv  breaking 
into  a  sort  of  aejected  vivacitv,  saia : 

Then  well  I  know  whose  nasbaad  he  would 
be!" 

Whose?"  ashed  Jonas,  drily. 
'*My  eldest  girl's  Nr.  Jonas,'^  replied  Peck- 

I  sniff,  with  moistening  eyes.  "My  dear  Cher- 
ry's :  my  staff,  my  scrip,  my  treasure,  Mr.  Jo- 

'  nas.  A*  hard  struggle,  but  *it  is  in  the  nature 
of  things]  1  most  one  day  part  wilh  her  to  a 
husband.  1  know  it,  ray  dear  friend.  1  am 
prepared  for  it." 

"  Ecod  !  you've  been  prepared  for  that,  a 
pretty  long  time,  I  shoold  think."  said  Jonas. 

Many  oave  sr>aght  to  bear  her  from  me," 
said  .Mr.  Pecksniff.  "All  have  (ailed.  M  never 
will  give  my  band,  papa,'  —  (hose  were  her 
words,  '  unless  my  heart  is  wion.'  She  has  not 
been  quite  so  happvassbe  used  to  be,  of  late. 
I  don't  know  why. ' 

Again  Mr.  Jonas  looked  at  the  landscape: 
then  at  the  coachman:  then  at  the  luggage  on 
the  roof;  finally,  St  Mr.  PecksnilT. 
.  *'  I  sappose  yoo'Il  have  to  part  wilh  the  othor 
one,  some  of  these  days?"  ne  observed,  as  ho 
caoght  that  geolleman's  eye. 

''Prolnhly,"  said  the  paroit.  **  Years  will 
tame  down  the  wUdness  of  my  foolish  bird, 
and  then  it  will  be  caged:  Bat  Cherry,  Mr. 
Jonas,  Cherry — " 

«Oh,,aht  interrupted  Jonas.  '*Years  have 
made  her  all  right  enough.  Nobody  doubts  that. 
Bat  yon  haven  t  answered  what  I  asked  you. 
Of  course,  yon're  not  obliged  to  do  it,  yon 
know,  if  yo«  don't  like.  You're  the  best  jodge." 

There  was  a  warning  solkiness  in  the  manner 
of  his  speech,  which  admonished  Mr.  Pecksniff 
that  his  dear  friend  was  not  to  be  trifled  with 
or  fenced  off,  and  that  he  most  either  return 
a  straight-forward  reply  to  his  qoestion,  or 
ptaiolv  give  him  to  understand  that  he  declined 
to  enlighten  him  upon  the  subject  to  which  it 
referred.  Mindful  in  this  dilemma  ol  the  caution 
old  Anthony  had  given  him  almost  with  his 
latest  breath,  he  resolved  to  speak  to  the  point, 
and  so  lold  Mr.  Jonas — enlarging  upon  the  com- 
munication as  a  proof  of  his  great  attachment 

j     and  confidence  —  that  in  the  case  ho  had  pot. 


to  wit,  in  the  event  of  such  a  man  as  he  pro- 

Cosing  for  his  daughter's  hand,  he  wonld  endow 
er  with  a  fortune  of  foar  thousand  pounds. 
"1  should  sadly  pinch  and  cramp  myself  to 
do  so,"  was  his  fatherly  remark;  "ba*  that 
would  be  my  doty,  and  my  conscience  would  re- 
ward me.  For  myself,  myronscience  is  my  bank.  I 
have  a  trifle  invested  there— a  mere  trifle  Mr.  Jonas 
—but  I  prize  it  as  a  store  of  value,  I  assure  yon." 

The  good  man's  enemies  would  have  divided 
upon  this  question  into  two  parties.  One  would 
have  asserted  without  scrapie  that  if  Mr.  Peck- 
sniff's conscience  were  his  bank,  and  ho  kept 
a  running  account  there,  he  must  have  overdrawn 
it  beyond  all  mortal  means  of  computation.  The 
other  would  have  contended  that  it  was  a  mere 
Actttioos  form;  a  perfectly  blank  book;  or  one 
in  which  entries  were  only  made  with  a  pecu- 
liar kind  of  invisible  ink  to  become  legible  at 
some  indefinite  time;  and  that  he  never  troubled 
it  at  all. 

"It  would  sadly  pinch  and  cramp  me,  my 
dear  friend,"  repeated  Mr  Pecksniff,  "  but  Pro- 
vidence -  perhaps  I  may  be  permitted  to  say  a 
special  Providence— has  blessed  my  endeavours, 
and  I  could  guarantee  to  make  the  sacrifice." 

A  qoestion  of  philosophy  arises  here,  whether 
Nr.  Pecksniff  had  or  had  not  good  reason  to 
say,  that  he  was  specially  patronised  and  en- 
couraged in  his  UDdertakings.  All  his  life  long 
he  had  been  walking  up  and  down  the  narrow 
ways  and  bye-places,  with  a  hook  in  one  hand 
ana  a  crook*  in  the  other,  scraping  all  sorts  of 
valuable  odds  and  ends  into  bis  pouch.  Now, 
there  being  a  special  Providence  in  the  fall  oi 
a  sparrow,  it  follow  (so  Mr.  Pecksniff  misbt 
have  reasoned,  perhaps),  that  there  must  also 
he  a  special  Providence  in  the  alighting  of  the 
stone,  or  stick,  or  other  substance  whidi  is 
aimed  at  the  sparrow.  And  Mr.  Pecksniff's 
hook,  or  crook,  having  invariably  knocked  the 
sparrow  on  the  head  and  bronent  him  down, 
that  gentleman  may  have  been  Ted  to  consider 
himself  as  specially  licensed  to  bag  sparrows, 
and  as  being  specially  seised  and  possessed  of 
all  (he  birds  he  had  got  together.  That  many 
undertakings,  national  as  well  as  individual  — 
but  especially  the  former— are  held  to  be  spe- 
cially Drought  to  a  ^orioua  and  sueeessful  is- 
sue, which  never  could  be  so  regarded  on  any 
other  process  of  reasoning,  must  he  clear  to  all 
men.  Therefore  the  precedents  would  seem  to 
show  that  Mr.  Pecksniff  had  good  argument  for 
what  he  said,  and  rai^t  bep^nitted  to  say  it, 
and  did  not  say  it  presumptuously,  vainly,  or 
arrogantly,  but  in  a  spirit  of  high  laiAand  great 
wisooffi  meritnig  aH  praise. 

Mr.  Jonas,  not  being  mnch  accustomed  to 
perplex  his  mind  with  theories  of  this  nature, 
expressed  no  opinion  on  the  subject.  Nor  did 
he  receive  bis  companion's  announcement  with 
one  solitary  syllable,  good,  bad,  or  indifferent. 
He  preserved  this  taatumity  for  a  ouarter  of 
an  hour  at  least,  and  during  the  whole  of  that 
lime  appeared  to  be  steadily  engaged  in  suIh 
jecting  some  given  amount  to  Ihe  operatinn  of 
evcrv  known  rule  in  figures;  adding  to  it,  tak- 
ing j'rom  it,  multiplying  it,  reducing  it  by  long 
and  short  division;  working  it  by  the  rule  of 
three  direct  and  invmed;  exchai^  or  barter; 
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practice;  Bimple  iorerest;  compoand  interesC; 
and  other  means  of  arithmetical  calcnlation. 
The  result  of  these  labours  appeared  to  be  satis- 
factory, for  when  he  did  break  silence,  it  was 
as  one  who  had  arrived  at  some  specific  result, 
and  freed  himself  from  a  state  of  distressing 
uncertainty. 

"Come,  old  Pecksniff!"— suchwashisjoco.se 
address,  as  be  slapped  that  gentleman  on  (he 
back,  at  the  «id  of  tlte stage  -  "let's have  some- 
thing!" 

"With  an  mv  heart."  said  Mr.  Pecksniff. 

"  Let's  treat  the  driver,  cried  Jooas. 

"  If  you  think  it  won't  hurt  the  man,  or  render 
him  discontented  with  his  station  —  certainly," 
faaltered  Mr.  Pecksniff. 

Jonas  only  laughed  at  this,  and  getting  down 
from  the  coach-lop  with  great  alacrity,  cut  a 
cumbersome  kind  of  caper  in  (he  road.  After 
which,  be  went  into  the  public-house,  and  there 
ordered  spirituous  drink  to  such  an  extent  that 
Air.  PeckHiiff  had  some  doubts  of  bis  perfect 
sanity,  until  Jonas  set  them  quite  at  rest  by 
saying,  when  the  coach  coald  wait  no  longer: 

"  I've  been  standing  treat  for  a  whole  week 
and  more,  and  letting  vou  have  all  the  delica- 
cies of  the  season.  You  shall  pav  for  this, 
Pecksniff."  It  was  not  a  joke  either,  as  Mr. 
Pecksniff  at  first  supposed ;  for  he  went  off  to 
the  coach  without  lurther  ceremony,  and  left 
his  respected  victim  to  settle  the  bill. 

But  Mr.  Pecksniff  was  a  man  of  meek  en- 
durance, and  Mr.  Jonas  was  his  friend.  More- 
over, his  regard  for  that  gentleman  was  found- 
ed, as  we  know,  on  pure  esteem,  and  a  know- 
ledge of  the  escetlence  of  his  character.  He 
came  out  froui  the  tavern  with  a  smiling  face, 
and  even  went  so  far  aa  to  repeat  the  perform- 
ance, on  a  less  expensive  scale,  at  the  next 
alehouse.  There  was  a  certain  wildness  io  the 
spirits  of  Mr.  Jonas  (not  usually  a  part  of  his 
character)  which  was  far  from  being  subdued 
by  these  means,  and,  for  (he  rest  of  the  jour- 
ney, he  was  so  very  buoyant— it  may  be  said, 
boisteroQS  —  that  Mr.  Pecltsniff  had  some  difli- 
culty  in  keeping  pace  with  him. 

Tney  were  not  expected— oh  dear,  no  I  Mr. 
Pecksniff  had  proposed  in  London  to  give  (he 
girls  a  surprise,  and  had  said  he  wouldn't  write 
a  word  to  prepare  (hem  on  any  account,  in 
order  that  he  and  Mr.  Jonas  might  take  them 
unawares,  and  just  see  what  they  were  doing, 
when  they  thought  their  dear  papa  was  miles 
and  miles  away.  As  a  consequence  of  this 
playful  device,  there  was  nobody  to  meet  them 
at  the  6nger-post,  but  that  was  of  small  con- 
sequence, for  they  bad  come  down  by  the  day 
coach,  and  Mr.  Pecksniff  had  only  a  carpel - 
bag,  while  Mr.  Jonas  had  only  a  portmantcau- 
Thcy  took  the  portmanteau  between  them,  put 
fhe  bag  upon  it,  and  walked  off  up  the  lane 
without  delay:  .Mr,  Pecksniff  already  goiu°;  on 
tiptoe,  as  if,  without  this  precaution,  nis  fond 
children,  being  then  at  the  distance  of  a  couple 
of  miles  or  so,  would  have  some  filial  sense  of 
his  approach. 

It  was  a  lovely  evening,  in  the  spring-time 
of  the  year;  and  in  the  soft  stillness  of  the 
twilight,  all  nature  wasvei^  calm  and  beautiful. 
The  day  had  boon  fine  and  warm;  hot  at  the 


coming  oa  of  night,  the  air  grew  cool,  uA  ia 
the  mellowing  distance,  smoke  was  rising  gently 
from  the  cottage  chimneys.  There  were  a  (hon- 
saud  pleasant  scents  diffused  around,  from  y«Qag 
leaves  and  fresh  buds;  the  cuckoo  had  ben 
singing  all  day  long,  and  was  bat  just  m« 
hushed;  the  smell  of  earth,  newly-aptemed  - 
first  breath  of  hope  to  the  first  labourer.  sAcr 
his  garden  withered— was  fragrant  in  tbecvm- 
ing  breeze.  It  was  a  time  when  most  met 
cherish  good  resolves,  and  sorrow  for  the  wasted 
past:  when  most  men,  looking  on  tbediadowi  ; 
as  tbev  gather,  think  of  that  evening  wtndi 
must  close  on  all,  and  that  to-morrow  wUeh 
has  none  beyond. 

"Precious  dull,"  said  Mr.  Jonas,  lookiag 
about.  '*  It's  enough  to  make  a  man  go  » 
lancholy  mad." 

"\Ve  shall  ba%'e  lights  and  a  fire  soon,"  sb- 
served  Mr.  Pecksniff. 

"We  shall  need  'em  by  the  time  we  get 
there,"  said  Jonas.  "  Why  the  devil  don't  yos 
talk?  What  are  you  thiokiaK  of?" 

**To  tell  von  the  tmth,  Mr.  Jonas,"  wi 
Pecksniff  with  great  solemuty,  **my  mw  was  ' 
running  at  that  moment  on  onr  late  dear  frieai 
your  departed  fatiier." 

Mr.  Jonas  immediately  let  his  burden  faK, 
and  said,  threatening  him  with  his  hand: 

"Drop  that,  Pecksniff!" 

Mr.  Pecksniff,  not  exactly  knowing  wbMber 
allusion  was  made  to  the  subject  or  the  port- 
manteau, stared  at  bis  friend  in  affecfJ  m- 
prise. 

"Drop  it,  I  say!"  criedjonas.  fiercely.  *'Do 
voo  hear?  Drop  it— now  and  lor  ever.  Yw 
nad  better,  I  give  yon  notice  1" 

"  It  was  quite  a  mistake,"  arged  Mr.  Fed|- 
sniff,  very  much  dismayed;  "thoo^  I  adniiii 
was  foolish.  I  might  have  known  it  wii  i 
tender  siring." 

"Don't  talk  to  me  about  tender  strings."  tui 
Jonas,  wiping  his  forehead  with  the  creff  of  his 
coat.  "  I  m  not  going  to  be  crowed  over  kj 
yon,  because  1  don't  like  dead  company." 

Mr.  Pecksniff  had  got  on!  the  words  "Crowe4 
over,  Mr.  Jonasl"  when  that  yoong  man,  wiA 
a  dark  expression  in  his  countenance,  cit  Vm 
short  once  more : 

"Mind I"  he  said,  "I  won't  have  it  I 
vise  you  not  to  revive  the  subject,  neither  w 
me  nor  anybody  else.   You  can  take  a  biat, 
it  yon  choose,  as  well  as  another  mao.  l'beK'i 
enough  said  about  it.   Come  along!"  ' 

Taking  up  his  part  of  the  load  again,  wbta 
he  had  said  these  words,  he  hnrrieff  on  so  M 
that  Mr.  Pecksniff,  at  the  other  end  of  the  port-  , 
manteau,  found  himself  dragged  forward  u  a 
very  ioconveniimt  and  uagracefnl  manner, 
the  great  detriment  of  what  is  called  by  fufj  ■ 
gentlemen  "  the  bark "  upon  his  shins,  vhi»  ' 
were  most  unmercifully  bumped  against  the 
hard  leather  and  the  iron  bnckfes.  In  the  cowie 
of  a  few  minutes,  however,  Mr.  Jcinas  rrluM 
his  specil.  and  suffered  his  companion  to  comt 
up  wilh  him,  an«l  to  bring  the  portmanteaa  iito  i 
a  tolerably  straight  pusilion. 

It  was  preity  clear  that  he  reprnied  his  w 
ontbreidi,  and  that  he  mistrusted  its  cAcct  oa 
Mr.  Pecksniff;  for  as  often  as  that  geotlowa  , 
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glanced  towards  itlr.  Jonas,  he  foand  Mr.  Jonas 
glancing  at  hint,  which  was  a  new  soarte  of 
embarrassmenl'.  It  was  bat  a  short-lived  one 
though,  for  Mr.  Jonas  soon  began  to  whistle, 
whereapon  Mr.  Pecksniff,  taking  bis  eue  from 
his  friend,  began  to  hum  a  tune  melodiously. 

"Pretty  nearly  there,  ain't  we?"  uidJonas, 
when  Ibis  had  lasted  some  time. 

*•  Close,  my  dear  friend,"  said  Mr.  Pecksnift. 

'*What'U  they  be  doing,  do  you  suppose?" 
asked  Jonas. 

Impossible  to  say,"  cried  Mr.  Pecksniff. 
"Giddy  truants!  They  may  be  away  from  home, 
perhaps.  I  was  going  to—he!  he!  he! — I>was 
going  to  propose,"  said  Mr.  Pecksniff,  "that 
we  should  enter  by  the  back  way,  and  come 
apon  them  like  a  clap  of  thander,  Mr.  Jonas." 

It  might  not  have  been  easy  to  decide  in 
respect  of  which  of  their  manifold  properties, 
Jonas,  Mr.  Pecksniff,  the  carpet-bag,  and  the 
portmanteaa,  could  be  likened  to  a  clap  of 
thunder.  But  Mr.  Jonas  giving  his  assent  to 
this  proposal,  they  stole  round  into  the  black 
yard,  and  soflly  advanced  towards  the  kitchen 
window,  through  which  the  minslcd  light  of 
fire  and  candle  shone  upon  the  darKeuins  night. 

Truly  Mr.  Pecksniff  is  blessed  in  his  children 
— in  one  of  them,  at  any  rate.  The  prudent 
Cherry  -  staff,  and  scrip  and  treasure  of  her 
doting  father  —  there  sbe  sits,  at  a  little  table 
white  as  driven  snow,  before  the  kitchen  fire, 
making  op  accounts!  See  the  neat  maiden,  as 
with  pen  in  hand,  and  calculating  look  addressed 
towards  the  ceiling,  and  bunch  of  kevs  within 
a  little  basket  at  ber  side,  she  checks  the  house- 
keeping expenditure!  From  flat-iron,  dish-cover, 
and  warmiug'pan;  from  pot  and  kettle,  face  of 
brass  footman,  and  black-leaded  stove  3  bright 

glances  of  approbation  wink  and  glow  upon 
er.  The  very  onions  dangling  from  the  beam 
mantle  and  shine  like  cherubs'  cheeks.  Something 
of  the  influence  of  those  vegetables  sinks  into 
Mr.  Pecksniff's  nature.  He  weeps. 

It  is  but  for  a  moment,  and  ho  hides  it  from 
the  observation  of  his  friend— very  carefully— 
by  a  somewhat  elaborate  use  of  pocket  hand- 
kerchief, in  fact:  for  he  would  not  have  his 
weakness  known. 

"Pleasant,"  he  mnrmnred  —  "pleasant  to  a 
father's  feelings!  My  dear  girl!  Shall  we  let 
ber  know  we  are  here,  Mr.  Jonas?" 

**Why,  I  suppose  you  don't  mean  to  spend 
the  evening  in  the  stable  or -the  coach-house," 
be  returned. 

''That,  indeed,  is  not  sach  hospitality  as  I 
would  show  to  you,  my  friend,"  cried  Mr.  Peck* 
sniff,  pressing  his  hanil.  And  then  he  took  a 
long  breath,  and  tapping  the  window,  shouted 
with  rienlorian  blandness: 
"Boh!" 

Cherry  dropped  her  pen  and  screamed.  But 
innocence  ts  ever  bold— or  should  be.  As  they 
opened  the  door,  the  valiant  giri  exclaimed  in 
a  firm  voice,  and  wiihapresenceof  mind  which 
even  in  that  tryins  moment  did  not  desert  her," 
'•Who  are  you?  What  do  yon  want?  Speak! 
or  I  will  call  ray  Pa." 

Mr.  Pecksniff  held  out  his  arms.  She  knew 
him  instantly,  and  rushed  into  his  fond  em- 
brace. 


"It  was  thoughtless  of  us,  Mr.  Jonas,  it  was 
very  thoughtless,"  said  Pecksniff,  smoothing  his 
daughter's  hatr.  **My  darling,  do  you  see  that 
I  am  not  alone  I " 

Not  she.  She  had  seen  nothing  but  her  fa> 
ther  until  now.  She  saw  Mr.  Jonas  now,  though; 
and  blushed,  and  hung  her  head  down,  as  she 
gave  him  welcome. 

But  where  was  Merry?  !tlr.  Pecksniff  didn't 
ask  the  question  in  reproach,  but  in  a  vein  of 
mildness  touched  with  a  gentle  sorrow.  She 
was  upstairs,  reading  on  the  parlour  couch. 
Ah  I  Domestic  details  had  no  charm  for  her. 
"But  call  her  down,"  said  Mr.  Pecksniff,  with 
a  placid  resignation.  "Gall  her  down,  my  love." 

she  was  called  and  came,  all  flushed  and 
tumbled  from  reposing  on  the  sofa;  but  none 
the  worse  for  that.  No,  not  at  all.  Rather  the 
better,  if  anything. 

"  Oh  my  goodness  me ! "  cried  the  arch  girl, 
turning  to  her  cousin  when  she  had  kissed  her 
father  on  both  cheeks,  and  in  her  frolicsome 
nature  had  bestowed  a  supernumerary  salute 
upon  the  tip  of  his  nose,  "you  here,  fright! 
Well,  I  'm  very  thankful  that  yon  won't  trouble 
me  much!" 

What!  you're  as  lively  as  ever,  are  yon?" 
said  Jonas.  Oh!  You're  a  wicked  one! 

"There,  go  along!"  retorted  Merry,  pushing 
him  away.  "  I'm  sure  I  don't  know  what  1 
shall  ever  do,  if  I  have  to  see  much  of  you. 
Go  along,  for  gracious'  sake ! " 

Mr.  Pecksniffstriking  in  here,  with  a  request 
that  Mr.  Jonas  would  immediately  walk  up 
stairs,  he  so  far  complied  with  the  young  lady's 
adjuration  as  to  go  at  once.  Bat  though  he 
had  the  fair  Cherry  oa  bis  arm,  be  could, not 
help  looking  back  at  her  sister,  and  exehuiging 
some  fbrther  dialogue  of  the  same  bantering 
description,  as  they  all  four  ascended  to  the 

Earlour;  where— for  the  young  ladies  happened, 
y  good  fortune,  to  be  a  little  later  than  usual 
that  night  —  the  tea-board  was  at  that  momeot 
being  set  out. 

Mr.  Pinch  was  not  at  home,  so  they  had  it 
all  to  themselves,  and  were  very  snu^  and 
talkative,  Jonas  sitting  between  the  two  sisters, 
and  displaying  bis  gallantry  in  that  engaging 
manner  which  was  peculiar  to  him.  It  was  a 
hard  thing,  Mr.  Pecksniff  said,  when  tea  was 
done  and  cleared  away,  to  leave  so  pleasant  a 
little  parly,  but  having  some  important  papers 
to  examine  in  his  own  apartment,  he  must  beg 
them  to  excnse  him  for  half  au  hour.  With 
this  apology  he  withdrew,  singing  a  careless 
strain  as  he  went.  He  had  not  been  gone  five 
minutes,  when  Merry,  who  had  been  sitting  in 
the  window,  apart  irom  Jonas  and  ber  sister, 
burst  into  a  half-smothered  laugh,  and  skipped 
towards  the  door. 
"Ballo!"  cried  Jonas.  "Don't  go." 
"Oh,  1  dare  say  I"  rqcined  Merry,  looking 
back.  "  Yoa're  very  anxious  I  slronld  stay, 
fright,  ain't  you?  " 

'*  Yes,  1  am,"  said  Jonas.  "  Upon  my  word 
I  am.  I  want  to  speak  to  yon.'  But  as  sbe 
left  the  room  notwithstanding,  he  ran  out  after 
her,  and  brought  her  back,  after  a  short  struggle 
in  the  passage  which  scandalixed  Hiss  Cherry 
very  much. 
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"  Upon  my  word,  Bferry,"  urged  that  young 
lady,  "I  wonder  at  youl  There  are  bounds 

even  to  absurdity,  my  dear." 

"  Thank  you  my  sweet,"  said  Merry,  pursing 
up  her  rosy  lips.  "Much  obliged  to  it  for  its 
advice.  On !  do  leave  me  alone,  yon  monster, 
do  t "  This  entreaty  was  wrung  from  her  by  a 
new  proceeding  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Jonas,  who 
pulled  her  down,  all  breathless  as  she  was, 
into  a  seat  beside  him  on  the  sofa,  having  at 
the  same  time  Miss  Cherry  upon  the  other 
side. 

"Now,"  said  Jonas,  clasping  the  waist  of 
each:  "1  have  got  both  amis  lull,  haven't  I?" 

"One  of  them  will  be  black  and  blue  to- 
morrow, if  you  don't  let  me  go,"  cried  the 
playful  Merry. 

"Aht  i  don't  mind  your  pinching,"  grinned 
Jonas,  "a  bit." 

«' Pinch  him  for  me,  Cherry,  pray,"  said 
Hercv.  "  1  never  did  hate  anybody  so  mmdi 
as  I  Date  this  creature,  I  doclarel" 

"No,  no,  don't  say  that,"  urged  Jonas,  "and 
don't  pinch  either,  because  I  want  to  be  se* 
rions.   I  say— Cousin  Charity—" 

"Well!  what?"  she  answered,  sharply. 

"I  want  to  have  some  sober  talk,"  said  Jo- 
nas: "I  want  to  prevent  any  mistakes,  you 
know,  and  to  put  everything  upon  a  pleasant 
understanding.  That's  desirable  and  proper, 
ain't  it  ?  " 

Neither  of  the  sisters  spoke  a  word.  Mr. 
Jonas  paused  and  cleared  nis  throat,  which  was 
very  dry. 

*'She  11  not  believe  what  I'm  going  to  say, 
will  she  cousin?"  Jonas,  timidly  sneezing 
Miss  Charity. 

*'  Really  Mr.  Jonas  I  don't  know,  until  I  bear 
what  it  is.  It's  quite  impossible!" 

*'  Why,  you  see, "  said  Jonas,  "  her  way  al- 
ways being  to  make  game  of  people,  i  know 
she  'II  laugh,  or  pretend  to— I  know  that,  be- 
forehand. But  you  can  tell  her  I 'm  in  earnest, 
coosin;  can't  yon?  You  'II  confess  vouknow, 
won't  you?  You  '11  be  honourable,  I'm  snie," 
he  added  persnasiTely. 

No  answer.  His  throat  seemed  to  grow  ho^ 
(er  and  hotter,  and  to  be  more  dilBcnlt  of  eon- 
trottl. 

"You  see,  Courin  Charity,"  said  Jonas,  "no- 
body but  you  can  tell  her  what  pains  I  took 
to  get  into  her  company  when  you  were  both 
at  the  boarding-house  in  the  city,  because  no- 
body 's  so  well  aware  of  it,  you  know.  No- 
body else  can  tell  her  bow  hard  1  tried  to  get 
to  know  yon  better,  in  order  that  1  mi^bt  get 
to  know  her  without  seeming  to  wish  it;  can 
ibey?  I  always  asked  you  about  her,  and  said 
where  had  she  gone,  and  when  would  she 
come,  and  how  lively  she  was,  and  all  that; 
didn't  I,  cousin?  1  know  you  'II  tell  her  so,  if 
you  have  n't  told  her  so  already,  and— and— 
t  dsK  say  you  have,  becauae  1  m  snreyou're 
honourable,  ain't  you  ?  " 

Still  not  a  word.  The  right  arm  of  Mr.  Jonas 
— the  elder  sister  sat  upon  hisright— may  have 
been  sensiUe  of  some  tumultuous  throbbing 
which  was  not  within  itself;  but  nothing  else 
aoprised  him  that  his  words  had  had  the  taasc 
cnect. 


"Bveuifyoukfl^it  to  yourself,  and  bavai^t 
told  her,"  resumed  Jonas,  *'it  dou't  Mck 
matter,  because  you  'II  bear  honest  witnessnov; 
won't  you?  We  've  been  very  good  bieads 
from  the  first;  have  n't  we?  and  of  course  we 
shall  be  quite  friends  in  future,  and  so  1  doa'i 
mind  speaking  before  you  a  bit.  Cousin  Mercy, 
you  've  heard  what  1  've  been  saying.  Sbe'U 
confirm  it  every  word;  she  susL  Will  yu 
have  me  for  your  husband?  £b?" 

As  he  released  his  hold  of  Charily,  to  pt 
this  question  with  better  effect,  she  started  if 
and  hurried  away  to  her  own  room,  marking 
her  progress  as  she  went  by  aoch  a  traia  ti 
passionate  and  incoherent  sound,  as  notbioeW 
a  slighted  woman  in  her  anger  could  fniau 

"  Let  me  go  away.  Let  me  go  after  her," 
said  Merry,  pushing  nim  off*,  and  giTing  Ub— 
to  tell  the  truth— more  than  one  aoudiiig  sUp 
upon  his  outstretched  face. 

"  Not  till  you  say  yes.  Yon  have  n't  loU 
me.   Will  you  have  me  for  your  hnsbandt " 

"No,  1  won't  1  can't  bear  the  ai^ti^ysa-- 
1  have  told  yon  so  a  hundred  times.  Yo«  an 
a  fri^t.  Besides,  I  always  thought  yon  HkeJ 
my  sister  best   We  all  thought  so." 

^'But  that  was  n't  my  fault,"  said  Joaas. 

"  Yes,  it  was;  you  linow  it  was." 

"Any  trick  is  fair  in  love," said  Jmus.  *'Sbe 
may  have  thou^  I  lifced  her  bes^  but  yw 
did  n't." 

"i  did  I" 

No,  yon  did  n't  You  nerwr  could  bm 
thoi»ht  I  liked  her  best,  when  you  wefe  kf." 

"  There  '»  no  accounting  for  tastes,"  mi 
Merry;  "at  least  I  did  nl  mean  !•  say  tbt 
I  don't  know  what  I  Diean.  IM  na  go  m 
her." 

"Say  <Yes,'  and  then  I  will." 
♦  If  I  ever  brought  myself  to  say  so,  it  sboaM 
only  Ibe.  that  t  might  hain  and  teas*  yea  w 

my  life," 

"  That 's  as  good,"  cried  Jonas,  as  saymg  f 
ri^  out  It  's  a  bargain,  couain.  We  'i«  > 
pair,  if  ever  there  was  one." 

This  gallant  speech  waa  sneceeded  by  a  Ma- 
fused  noise  of  kissing  and  slawiiu;  and  tha 
the  fair,  but  much  dishevelled  Merry,  bnfcc 
away,  and  followed  in  the  footsteps  of  ^ 
sister. 

Now,  whether  Hr.  Pecksniff  had  been  Uskr 
ing— which  in  one  of  his  charactet  af^iearsi*- 
possible:  or  divibed  almost  by  inspiratioa  «ku 
the  matter  was— which,  in  a  man  of  bis  MP- 
city  is  far  more  probable :  or  hupeaed  by 
sheer  good  fortune  to  find  hinuelf  in  exaedy 
the  right  place,  at  precisely  the  ri^  ii»e7 
which,  under  tb«  special  gaardianship  ia  vbia 
he  lived  might  very  reaaooaUy  happen:  it  ii 
quite  certain  that  at  the  moment  when  (he  sif- 
ters came  together  in  their  own  room,  he  if- 
peared  at  the  chamber  door.  And  a  marvdkM 
coturast  it  was— they  so  heated,  noisy,  w 
vehement;  he  so  cm,  so  self-possessed,  socmI 
and  full  of  peace,  that  not  a  hair  vfva  m 
head  was  stirred. 

"Children I"  said  Mr.  PecksntT,  spreadiif 
out  his  hands  in  wonder,  bat  not  before  k 
had  shot  the  door,  and  set  bis  back  against  *■ 
"Oirlsl  Danghteisl  What  is  rhisf " 
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''The  wretch;  Oe  tprntate;  the  false,  mean, 
odioas  TillMu;  has  before  my  very  face  pro- 
posed to  Mercy!"  was  his  elder  daughter's 
answer. 

"Who  has  proposed  to  Mercy?"  said  Mr. 
Pecksniff. 

"  He  has.   That  thins.   Jonas,  down  stairs." 

"Jonas  proposed  to  Mercy!"  said  Mr.  Peck- 
sniff.  "Aye,  ayol  Indeed!  ' 

*'Have  you  nothing  else  to  say?"  cried Cha- 
rity.  "Am  I  to  be  driven  mad,  papa?  Be  has 
proposed  to  Mercy,  not  to  me." 

"Oh,  fie  I  For  sbame!"  said  Mr.  Pecksniff, 
gravely.  "Oh,  for  shame!  Can  the  triumph  of 
a  sister  move  yon  to  this  terrible  duplay,  my 
child?  Oh,  really  this  is  very  sadl  lam  sorry; 
I  am  sorprised  and  hurt  to  see  yon  so.  Mercy, 
my  girl,  bless  yon !  See  to  her.  Ah,  envy, 
envy,  what  a  passion  yon  are!" 

Uttering  this  apostrophe  in  a  tone  full  of  grief 
and  lamentation,  Nr.  Pecksniff  left  the  room 
Ctaking  care  to  shut  the  door  behind  hini>,and 
walked  down  stairs  Into  the  parlonr.  There 
be  found  his  intended  son-in^w,  whom  he 
seized  by  both  hands. 

"Jonas!"  cried  Mr.  Pecksniff,  "Jonas!  the 
dearest  wish  of  my  heart  is  now  fulfilled  I " 

*'Very  well;  1  'm  glad  to  bear  it,"  said  Jo- 
nas. "That  'II  do.  1  say,  as  it  ain't  the  one 
yon  're  so  food  of,  you  must  come  down  with 
another  thousand,  Pecksniff.  Yon  most  make 
it  up  five.  It's  worth  that  to  keep  your  trea- 
sare  to  yoorself,  yon  know.  Yon  get  oft  very 
cheap  (hat  wi^,  and  have  n't  a  sacrifiee  to 
make." 

The  crin  widi  which  he  accompanied  this, 
set  off  his  other  attractions  to  such  utispeakable 
advantage,  Uiat  even  Mr.  Pecksniff  lost  his 
|wesence  of  mind  for  the  moment,  and  looked 
at  the  young  man  as  if  he  were  quite  stupified 
with  wonder  and  admiration.  But  he  quickly 
regained  his  composare,  and  was  in  the  very 
act  of  changing  the  subject,  when  a  hasty  step 
was  heard  without,  and  Tom  Pinch,  in  a  state 
of  great  excitement  came  darting  into  the 
room. 

On  seeing  a  stranger  there,  apparently  en* 
aged  with  Mr.  Pecksniffin  private  conversation, 
Tom  was  very  much  abasned,  though  he  still 
looked  as  if  he  had  something  of  great  import- 
ance to  communicate,  which  would  be  a  suf- 
ficient apology  for  bis  iotrasion. 

"Mr.  Pinch,"  said  Pecksniff,  "this  is  hardly 
decent.  Yon  will  excuse  my  saying  that  i 
think  yoor  conduct  scarcely  decent,  Mr.  Pinch." 

"1  beg  your  pardon,  sir,  replied  Tom,  "for 
not  knocking  at  the  door." 

**  Rather  Mg  this  genUemtn's  pardon,  Mr. 
Vinth"  said  Pedtsolff.  "/know  yon;  he  does 
not— My  yonng  man,  Mr.  Jonas." 

The  son-in-law  that  was  to  be  gave  him  a 
slight  nod — not  actively  disdainfnl  or  contemp- 
tnons,  only  passively;  for  be  was  in  a  good 
hnmooT. 

"Could  I  speak  a  word  with  fyon,  sir,  if 
von  please?"  said  Tom.  "It's  rather  press- 
ing. " 

**  It  should  be  very  jessing  to  justify  this 
strange  behaviowr,  Mr.  Tinch,  retamed  his 
master.  "Exnue  me  for  one  moment,  my  dear 
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IriMid.  Mow,  sir,  what  is  the  reason  of  this 
TOQgh  intrusion?" 

"I  am  very  sorry,  sir,  I  am  snre,"  said  Tom, 
standini^  cap  in  hand,  before  his  patron  in  the 
passage:  "and  1  know  it  mast  nave  a  very 
mde  appearance — " 

"It  has  a  very  nide  appearance,  Mr. Pinch." 

"Yes,  I  feel  tnat,  sir;  bnt  the  troth  is,  1  was 
50  surprised  to  see  them,  and  knew  yon  wonid 
be  too,  that  1  ran  home  very  fast  indeed,  and 
really  had  n't  enough  command  over  myself  to 
know  what  I  was  doing  very  well.  1  was  in 
the  chnrch  just  now,  sir,  touching  the  organ 
for  my  own  amusement,  when  I  uppened  to 
look  round,  and  saw  a  gendeman  and  lady 
standing  in  the  aisle  listening.  They  seemed 
to  be  strangers,  sir,  as  well  as  T  could  make 
oat  in  the  dusk:  and  I  tbooriit  I  did  n't  know 
them:  so  presently  I  left  off,  and  said,  would 
they  walk  up  into  the  organ-loft,  or  take  a 
seat?  No,  tbev  said,  they  would  n't  do  that: 
but  they  thanked  me  for  the  music  they  had 
heard— in  &ct."  observed  Tom,  blosbing— "  they 
said,  'Delicioos  mnsicl'  at  least,  sAedid:  and  I 
am  sure  that  was  a  greatmpleaAareandhonoar 
to  me,  than  any  compliment  1  conld  have  had. 
I— 1— beg  your  pardon,  sir;"  be  was  all  in  a 
tremble,  and  dropped  his  hat  for  the  second 
time;  "but  I— I'm  rather  flurried,  and  I  fear  I'vo 
wandered  from  the  point." 

"If  you  will  come  back  to  it,  Thomas," 
said  Mr.  Pecksniff,  with  an  ecy  look,  "  I  shall 
feel  obliged." 

"Yes,  sir,"  retnraed  Tom,  "certainly.  They 
had  a  posting  carriage  at  the  porch,  sir,  anci 
had  stopped  to  hear  the  organ,  they  said,  an,d 
then  they  said— «ke  said,  I  mean,  *1  believe 
you  live  with  Mr.  Pecksniff,  sir?*  I  said  I 
nad  that  honour,  and  I  took  the  liberty,  sir," 
added  Tom,  raising  his  eyes  to  his  benefactor's 
face,  "of  saying,  as  1  always  will  and  must, 
with  your  permission,  that  I  was  trader  great 
obligations  to  you,  and  never  conld  express  my 
sense  of  them  snfficiently." 

"That  said  Mr.  Pecksniff,  "was  very,  very 
wrong.  Take  yoor  time  Mr.  Pinch." 

"Thank  yon,  sir,"  cried  Tom.  "On  that 
they  asked  me— she  asked,  I  mean— 'IVan't 
there  a  bridle-road  to  Mr.  Pedtsniffs  house,-* 

Mr.  Pecksniff  snddmly  became  ftiU  of  in- 
terest. 

"'Without  going  by  the  Dragon?'  When  I 
said  there  was,  and  said  how  happy  I  should 
be  to  show  it  'em,  they  sent  the  carriage  on  by 
the  road,  and  came  with  me  across  the  meadows. 
I  left  'em  at  the  turnstile  to  ran  forward  and 
tell  yon  they  were  coming,  and  they'll  be  here, 
sir,  in— in  less  than  a  minute's  time,  I  should 
say,"  added  Ton,  Atching  his  math  with 
diilficulty. 

"Now  who,*'  said  Mr.  Pecksniff,  pondering, 
"who  may  these  people  be!" 

"Bless  my  soni,  sirl"  cried  Tom,  "I  meant 
to  mention  that  at  first.  I  thought  I  had.  I 
knew  them— her,  1  mean— directly.  The  gentle- 
man who  was  ill  at  the  Dragon,  sir,  last  win- 
ter; and  the  young  lady  who  attended  him." 

Tom's  teem  chattered  in  his  head,  and  ho 
positively  staggered  with  amaiemeni,  at  ^t. 
nessing  the  extraordinary  effect  produced  on 
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Mr.  Pecksniir  by  these  yimple  words.  The 
dread  of  losing  the  old  man's  favour  almost  as 
soon'  as  they  were  reconciled,  through  (he  mere 
fact  of  having  Jonas  in  the  house;  the  impos- 
sibility of  dismissing  Jonas,  or  shutting  him  up, 
or  tying  him  hand  and  foot  and  patting  him  ui 
the  coal-cellar,  without  offendii^  him  beyond 
recall ;  the  horrible  discordance  prevailing  in 
the  establisluneat,  and  the  impossibility  of  re- 
ducing it  to  decent  harmony,  with  Charity  in 
loud  nysterics,  Mercy  in  the  utmost  disorder, 
Jonas  in  the  pariour,  and  Martin  Chnzxlewit 
and  his  young  chaise  upon  the  very  door-ste|»s; 
the  total  hopelessness  of  being  able  to  disguise 
or  feasibly  explain  this  state  of  rampant  con- 
fusion; the  sudden  accumulation  over  his  de- 


voted head  of  eveiy  coi^plicaled  per^oityiBl 
entanglement— for  his  extrication  mn  whi^ 
be  had  trusted  to  time,  good  fottime,  chaaee, 
and  his  own  plotting— so  filled  the  eotrmej 
architect  with  dismay,  that  if  Tom  eoaM  uvc 
been  a  Gorgon  stanng  at  Mr.  Pecksniff,  u4 
Mr.  Pecksniff  could  have  been  •Go^milariac 
at  Tom,  they  could  not  have  homM  eaca 
other  huf  so  modi  as  in  their  own  bewildend 
persons. 

<'Dcar,  dear!"  cried  Tom,  "what  have  I 
done?  i  hoped  it  woold  be  a  pleasant Mnriie, 
sir.   1  thought  yon  would  like  to  know.' 

But  at  tut  moment  a  lend  knockiig  «m 
heard  at  the  l«U-door. 


Cupm  XXI. 


MOBS  AHKRICAH  KZPZSIEMCIS.  HARflH  TABU  A  PAMKEB,  AVD  MAHB  A  PCTCBAn.  HHOI  ACCMn 
OF  KDVH,  AS  TT  APPEARED  ON  PAPEU.  AUO  OF  TBB  BRITBH  UOM.  ALSO  OT  tm  KOOt  STB- 
PATBY  PROFESSED  AND  ENTERTAINED,  BT  TBB  WATERTOMT  ASSOCIATIOM  OF  tnOTID  STHPATBUnS. 


The  knocking  at  Mr.  Pecksniff's  door,  thou^ 
loud  enough,  bore  no  resembjUnce  whatever  to 
the  noise  of  an  Americau  railway  train  at  fall 
speed.  It  may  be  well  to  begin  the  present 
chapter  with  this  frank  admission,  lest  the  reader 
should  imagine  that  the  sounds  now  deafening 
this  history^  ears  have  any  connexion  with  the 
knocker  on  Mr.  BecksniFs  door,  or  with  the 

treat  amount  of  agitation  pretty  equally  divided 
etweeo  that  worthy  man  and  Mr.  Puch ,  of 
which  its  strong  peiformance  was  the  canse. 

Mr.  Pecksni^s  house  is  more  than  a  thou- 
sand leagues  away;  and  again  this  happy  chro- 
nicle has  Liberty  and  Moral  Sensibility  for  its 
high  companions.  Again  it  breathes  the  blessed 
air  of  Indepedence;  again  it  contemplates  with 
pions  awe  that  monl  sense  whicb  renders  unto 
uesar  nothiiw  that  is  his;  again  inhales  that 
sacred  atmosphere  which  was  the  life  of  him — 
oh  noble  patriot,  with  many  foUowersI — who 
dreamed  of  Freedom  in  a  slave's  embrace,  and 
waking  sold  her  offiqiring  and  his  own  in  publw 
markets. 

How  the  wheels  clank  and  rattle,  and  the 
tram-road  shakes,  as  the  train  rashes  on  I  And 
now  the  engine  yells,  as  it  were  lashed  and 
tortured  like  a  living  labourer,  and  writhed  in 
agony.  A  poor  ftney;  for  steel  and  iron  are 
of  infinitely  greater  account,  in  (bis  ooamion- 
wealth,  than  flesh  and  blood.  If  the  cunning 
work  of  man  be  nr^ed  beyond  its  power  of  en- 
dnrance,  it  has  withm  it  the  elements  of  its  own 
revenge;  whereas  the  wretched  mechanism  of 
the  Divine  Hand  is  dangerous  with  no  such  pro- 
perty, but  may  be  tampered  with,  and  cmsbed, 
and  broken,  at  the  drivers  pleasure.  Look  at 
that  engine  I  U  shall  cost  a  man  more  dollars 
in  the  way  of  penalty  and  fine,  and  satisfaction 
of  the  outraged  law,  to  de&ca  in  wantonness 
that  seuseless  mass  of  metal,  dian  to  take  the 
lives  of  twenty  human  ereatnresl  llins  the 
stars  wink  upon  the  bloody  stripes;  and  Liberty 
pulls  down  her  cap  upon  her  eyes,  and  owns 
Oppression  in  iu  vilest  aniect,  for  her  sister. 

The  engine-driver  of  the  ttab  whose  noise 
awoke  us  to  the  piesent  duster,  was  certainly 


troubled  with  no  such  reflections  as  these:  mr 
is  it  very  probable  Uut  his  mind  was  distorM 
by  any  renectioas  at  all.  He  leaned  with  foM 
arms  and  crossed  legs  against  the  side  of  tbeftr- 
riage,  smoking!  and,  except  when  he  ezpresaei 
by  a  punt  as  short  as  bis  pipe,  bis  awmnl 
or  some  narticularly  dexterons  aim  on  the  p>rt 
of  his  coueague,  the  firesaaa,  who  bc^^uiled  to 
leisure  by  throwing  logs  of  wood  from  the  tm- 
der  at  tu  numerous  stray  cattle  on  the  line,  bi 
preserved  a  composnre  so  immovable,  and  m 
indifference  so  complete,  that  if  the  loeonMtin 
had  been  a  sucking-pig,  be  eonid  not  have  bcm 
more  perfectly  indiflerent  to  its  doings.  N*t- 
withstanding  the  tranquil  state  of  this  ofiie«, 
and  his  unbroken  peace  of  mind,  the  train  wm 
proceeding  with  tolerate  rapidity ;  and  the  nUt 
Ming  but  poorly  laid,  the  jolts  and  boMS  it 
mat  with  in  its  pn^ms  were  msAw  HigM 
nor  few. 

There  were  three  great  caravans  or  can  it- 
tached.   The  ladies'  car,  the  gentlemoi's  car, 
and  the  car  for  negroes :  the  latter  painted  Uad^ 
as  an  appropriate  compliment  to  its  conpasy* 
Martin  and  Blark  Tapley  were  in  the  first,  ai  it 
was  the  most  comfortable;  and,  being  far  fiM 
fiiU,  received  other  gentlemen  who,  like  Olem, 
were  unblessed  by  the  society  of  ladies  «f  (bar 
own.  They  were  seated  side  by  side,  and  mn 
engaged  in  eameit  convenatioB. 
^And  so,  Mark,"  said  llaItii^  looki^at  bin 
withananxioss  expression,— "and  s« yon  an  gM 
we  have  ltd  New  VoHe  far  behii^  us,  are,  y*i  t" 
*<  Yes,  sir,"  sftid  Hark.  <'lam.  Precious  dsf 
"  Were  you  not  '  joHy'  there  »  "  asked  HM 
"  On  the  contiab7,  sir,"  retamed  Marfc.  " 
jojliest  week  as  ever  I  spent  in  My  v» 
that  there  week  at  Pawkins's." 

"What  do  you  think  of  our  prospects?" 
quired  Martin,  with  an  air  tbat  plainly  said  10 
had  avoided  the  questiOB  for  some  lime. 

"UooomnMn  bright,  sir,"  retBtaed  Blait 
"  Impossible  for  a  place  to  have  a  better  na*6, 
sir,  than  the  Walley  of  Edea.  No  man  coulAi'i 
think  of  settling  in  a  better  pUee  tbs  Wat- 
ley  of  Ede&rind  I'm  toU^  added  Maifc  ate 
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a  pftBse,  "m  there's  lols  of  setpents  there,  so 
we  shall  oome  o«t,  quite  complete  and  reg*- 
lar." 

So  Ihr  from  dwelling  apon  diia  agreeable  piece 
of  information  with  the  least  dismay,  Mark's 
face  grew  radiant  as  he  called  it  to  mind:  so 
very  radiant,  that  a  stranger  might  have  sup- 
posed he  had  all  his  life  been  vearning  for  the 
sonety  of  serpents,  and  now  bailed  with  delight 
the  approaching  cousnmniation  of  his  fondest 
wishes. 

*'Who  told  yon  that?"  asked  Martin,  sternly, 
military  officer,"  said  Mark. 

''GonfuaDd  ^ou  for  a  ridicnloos  fdlowl"  <aied 
Martin,  lanshiDg  heartily  in  spite  of  himself, 
"What  militury  officer f  yon  know  (hey  spring 
up  in  every  field"— 

"As  thick  as  scarecrows  in  England,  sir," 
Interposed  Mark,  "which  is  a  sort  of  militia 
themselves,  being  entirely  coat  and  wescoat, 
with  a  stick  inside.  Ha,  ha!— Don't  mind  me, 
sir;  it's  my  way  sometimes.  1  can't  help  being 
joUy. — Why  it  was  one  of  them  Inwading  con- 
querors at  Pawktns's,  as  told  me.  'Am  I  rightly 
tofemed/  he  says—not  exactly  throng  his  nose, 
but  as  if  he'd  got  a  stoppage  in  it,  verv  high 

g>— 'that  von're  a  going  to  (be  Walley  of 
den?'  '1  heard  some  luk  on  it,'  I  told  Dim. 
*  Oh !'  says  he,  *  U  yon  should  ever  happen  to 
go  to  bed  tbere-^you  may,  yon  know,'  be  says, 
'in  conrse  of  time  as  civilisation  progresses— 
don't  ibrset  to  take  a  axe  with  yon.'  I  looks 
at  him  tolerable  hard.  'Fleas?*  says  I.  'And 
nore,*  says  he.  'Wampiree?'  says  I.  'And 
more,'  says  be.  'Masqnitoes,  perhaps?'  says  1. 
*Aiid  nore/  says  he.  '  What  moref  says  I. 
'Snakes  more,'  says  he;  rattlesn^es.  You're 
right  to  a  certain  extent,  stranger;  (here  air 
seme  catawaopovs  ehamrs  in  (he  small  way 
too,  as  graze  upon  a  human  pretty  strong ;  but 
don't  mind  Mem— they're  company.  It's  snakes' 
he  says,  'as  you'll  object  to:  and  whenever 
you  wake  and  see  one  in  a  upright  poster  on 
yonr  bed,'  he  says,  'like  a  corkscrew  with  the 
handle  off  a  sittin'  on  its  bott<«n  ring,  ent  him 
dowo.  for  he  means  wenom.'" 

**Why  dido't  yon  tell  me  this  heforel  cried 
Martin,  with  an  expression  of  fkce  which  set 
off  the  cbeerfnlnees  of  Mark's  visage  to  great 
advantage. 

"  1  never  thought  on  it,  sir,"  said  Mark.  "It 
come  in  at  one  ear,  and  went  out  at  the  other. 
But  Lord  love  us,  he  was  one  of  another  Com- 
pany i  dare  say,  and  only  made  up  the  story 
(hat  we  might  go  to  his  Eden,  and  not  the  op- 
posidoD  one." 

■'There's  some  probability  in  that,"  observed 
Blaftin.  '*i  can  hoaestl^  say  that  1  hope  so, 
with  all  my  heart." 

"  I've  not  a  doubt  ahont  it,  sir,"  returned  Mark, 
iriw,  fall  of  the  inspiritioR  infloence  of  the 
anecdote  upon  himsell,  had  for  the  moment  for- 
gotten its  probable  effect  upon  his  master: 
"anyhow,  we  must  live,  you  know,  sir." 

"Live I"  cried  Martin.  "Yes,  it's  easy  to 
sav  live;  but  if  we  shonid  happen  not  to  wake 
when  rattlesnakes  are  making  corkscrews  of 
themselves  upon  our  beds,  it  may  not  be  so 
eaqr  to  do  it. 

"  And  that's  a  lact,"  said  a  voice  so  close  in 


his  ear  that  it  tiekled  Um.  "That's  dreadfld 
true." 

Martin  looked  round,  and  found  that  a  gen* 
tleman,  on  the  seat  behind,  had  thrust  his  head 

between  himself  and  Mark,  and  sat  wiUi  bU  chin 
resting  on  the  back  rail  of  their  little  bendi, 
entertaining  himself  with  their  conversation. 
He  was  as  languid  and  listless  in  his  looks,  as 
most  of  the  gentlemen  they  had  seen !  his  cheeks 
were  so  hollow  that  he  seemed  to  be  always 
sucking  them  in ;  and  the  sun  had  burnt  him  — 
not  a  wholesome  red  or  brown,  but  dirty  yel- 
low. He  had  bright  dark  eyes,  which  he  kept 
half  closed;  only  peeping  eat  of  the  comers, 
and  even  then  with  a  glance  that  seemed  to  say, 
"Now  you  won't  overreach  me:  yon  want  to, 
bat  yon  won't."  His  arms  rested  carelessly  on 
his  kness  as  he  leant  forward;  in  the  palm  of 
his  left  hand,  as  English  rustics  have  their  slice 
of  cheese,  be  had  a  cake  of  tabacco;  iu  his 
ri^ht  a  penknife.  He  struck  into  the  dialogue 
with  as  little  reserve  as  if  be  had  been  specially 
called  in,  days  before,  to  bear  the  arguments 
on  both  sides,  and  favour  them  with  bis  opinion; 
and  he  no  more  eontemplated  or  cared  for  the 

Eossibility  of  their  not  desiring  the  honour  of 
is  acqnaintance  or  interference  in  their  private 
affairs,  than  if  he  had  been  a  bear  or  a  buffalo. 

"  That,"  he  repeated;  nodding  condescendingly 
to  Martin,  as  to  an  outer  barbarian  and  foreigner, 
"  is  dreadfti  true.  Dam  all  manner  of  vermin." 

Martin  could  not  help  frowning  for  a  moment, 
as  if  he  were  disposed  to  insinnate  that  the 
gentleman  had  nnconscioasly  "darned"  himself. 
But  remembering  the  wisdom  of  doing  at  Rome 
as  Roaans  do,  he  smiled  with  the  pleasantest 
expression  he  could  assume  upon  So  short  a 
notice. 

Their  new  MeaA  said  no  more  jost  then,  being 
busily  employed  in  cutting  a  quid  or  plug  from 
his  cake  of  tobacco,  and  woistling  sotuyr  to 
himseir  the  while.  When  he  had  shaped  it  to 
his  liking,  be  took  out  his  old  plug,  and  de- 
posited the  same  on  the  back  or  the  seat  be- 
tween Marie  and  Martin,  while  he  thrast  the 
new  one  into  the  hollow  of  his  cheek:  where 
it  looked  like  a  large  walnut,  or  tolerable  pip- 
pin. Finding  it  quite  satisfactory,  he  stuck  nie 
point  of  bis  knife  into  the  old  ping,  and  hold- 
ing it  out  for  their  inspection,  remarked  with 
the  air  of  a  man  who  had  not  lived  in  vain, 
that  it  was  "used  op  considerable."  Then  he 
tossed  it  away;  pat  his  knife  into  one  pocket 
and  his  tobacco  into  another;  rested  his  chin 
upon  (he  rail  as  before;  and  approving  of  the 
patteni  on  Martin's  waistcoat,  reached  out  his 
hand  to  feel  the  textnre  tff  that  garment. 

"What  do  yon  call  this  nowf'  he  asked. 

"Upon  ray  word,"  said  Martio,  "I  don't 
know  what  it's  catted." 

"  If  II  cost  a  dollar  or  more  a  yud,  I  reckon?" 

"I  really  don't  know." 

"In  my  country,"  said  the  gentleman,  *'we 
know  the  cost  of  our  own  pro-doce." 

Martin  not  discnsring  the  question,  there  was 
a  paase. 

"  Well  I "  resumed  their  new  friend,  after  star- 
ing at  them  intently  during  the  whole  interval 
or  silence:  "how's  the  unnat'ral  old  parent  by 
this  time?" 
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Ur.  Tapley,  regarding  this  eD<]iiiry  as  only 
another  version  of  the  impertinent  English 
question  —  "Uow'a  your  mother?" —would 
have  resented  it  instantly,  hot  for  Martin's 
prompt  ioterposilion. 

"You  mean  the  old  country?"  he  said. 

•*Ah!"  was  the  reply.  "How's  she  I  Pro- 
gressing back'ards,  I  expect,  as  usual?  Well! 
How's  QuecD  Victoria? 

"Id  good  health,  1  believe/'  said  Martin. 
Queen  Victoria  won't  shake  in  her  royal 
shoes  at  all,  when  she  hears  to-morrow  named," 
observed  the  stranger.  "No." 

'*Not  thai  I  am  aware  of.  Why  should  she?" 

*'She  won't  be  taken  with  a  cold  chill,  when 
she  realises  what  is  being  done  in  these  digg- 
ings," said  the  stranger.  *'No." 

"No,"  said  Martin.  "I  think  I  could  take 
my  oaih  of  that" 

The  8traiif;e  gratleman  looked  at  him  as  if 
in  pity  for  his  ignorance  or  prcjjndiee,  and  said: 

"Well,  sir,  I  tell  yoa  this — here  ain't  a  en* 
cine  with  its  biler  bust,  in  God  A'mighty's  free 
U-nited  States,  so  fixed,  and  nipped,  and  friz- 
zled to  a  most  e-tamal  smash,  as  that  young 
critter,  in  her  luxurious  lo-cation  in  'the  Tower 
of  London,  will  be,  when  she  reads  the  next 
double-extra  Watertoast  Gazette." 

Several  other  gentlemen  had  left  their  seats 
and  gathered  round  during  the  foregoinc  dia< 
logue.  They  were  highly  delighted  with  diis 
speech.  One  very  lank  gentleman,  in  a  loose 
limp  white  cravat,  a  long  white  waistcoat,  and 
a  buck  great-coat,  who  seemed  to  be  in  authority 
among  them,  felt  called  upon  to  acknowledge  it. 

"Hem!"  Mr.  La  Fayette  Kettle,"  he  said, 
taking  off  his  hat. 

There  was  a  grave  mnrmar  of  "Hush!" 

"  Mr.  U  Fayette  Kettle  I  Sirl" 

Mr.  Kettle  bowed. 
In  the  name  of  this  company,  sir,  and  in 
the  name  of  our  common  country,  and  in  the 
name  of  that  righteous  cause  of  holy  sympathy 
in  which  we  are  engaged,  1  thank  yon.  I  thanL 
yoQ,  sir,  in  the  name  of  the  Watertoast  Sym- 
pathizers ;  and  1  thank  yon,  sir,  in  the  name 
of  the  Watertoast  Gazette;  and  I  thank  you, 
sir,  in  the  name  of  the  star-spangled  banner  of 
the  Great  United  States,  for  your  eloquent  and 
categoncal  exposition.  And  if,  sir,"  said  the 
apeuer,  poking  Martin  with  the  handle  of- his 
umbrella  to  bespeiUt  bis  attention,  for  he  was 
listening  to  a  whisper  from  Mark;  "if,  sir,  in 
such  a  place,  and  at  such  a  time,  1  might  ven- 
ture to  conHjlude  with  a  sentiment,  glancing— 
however  dantiu'dicnlarly— at  the  subject  in  hand, 
1  would  say,  sir.  May  the  British  Lion  have 
his  talou  eradicated  bv  the  noble  bill  of  the 
American  Eagle,  and  oe  taught  to  play  upon 
the  Irish  Harp  and  the  Scotch  Fiddle  that  music 
which  is  breathed  in  every  empty  shell  that 
lies  upon  the  shores  of  green  Co-lnmbiat" 

Here  the  lank  gentleman  sat  down  again, 
amidst  a  great  sensation;  and  ev^  one  looked 
very  grave. 

General  Choke,  said  Mr.  La  Fayette  Kettle, 
"you  warm  my  heart;  sir,  yon  warm  ray  heart. 
But  the  British  Lion  is  not  uorepresent^l  here, 
sir;  and  I  should  be  glad  to  hear  his  answer 
to  those  remarks." 


"Upon  my  word,"  cried  Hartia,  iMghisg 
"  since  you  do  me  the  honour  to  consider  m 
his  representative,  I  have  only  to  sar  tku  1 
never  heard  of  Queen  Victoria  reaoiBx  lbs 
What's-his-name  Gazette,  and  that  1  sbMU 
scarcely  tbink  it  probable." 

General  Choke  smiled  upon  the  rest,  mi  ' 
said,  in  patient  and  benignant  ezplanaliMi: 

"It  is  suit  to  her,  air.   It  is  s«at  |«  hir. 
Per  fibU."  > 

"But  if  it  is  addressed  to  theTowor  ofLoa-  I 
don,  it  would  hardly  come  to  hand,  1  fur,"  ' 
returned  Martin :  "  for  she  don't  live  there."  i 

"The  Queen  of  England,  gentlemen,"  obserre^  I 
Mr.  TapTey,  affecting  the  greatest  politeaai,  , 
and  regarding  them  with  an  immoveable  &ca,  I 
"usaally  lives  in  the  Mint,  to  take  care  of  tka  ' 
money.  She  has  lod^gs,  in  virtoe  of  her  | 
fice,  with  the  Lord  Major  at  the  Mansioa-BsiM: 
but  don't  often  occnpy  them,  in  conseqaem  | 
of  the  parlour  chimney  smoking."  ! 

"Blark,"  said  Martin,  "I  shaU  be  wrjwtA 
obliged  to  you  if  you'll  have  the  goodness  mt  \ 
to  interfere  with  preposleroni  statements,  kav-  | 
ever  jocose  they  may  af^tear  to  voo.  1  w»  I 
merely  remarking,  gentlemen  —  though  it's  i 

E>int  of  very  little  import  —that  the  Qtm^  ot 
ogland  does  not  falfpen  to  lire  in  the  Tew  , 
of  London."  i 

"General!"  cried  BIr.  La  Fayetla  Kcttk. 
"Yob  hear?"  ' 
"  General  I "  eehoed  sevenl  otheis.  "Oeas-  . 
rail"  I 

"Hushl  Pray,  silencel"  said  General  Choke, 
holding  op  his  hand,  and  speaking  with  a  )*-  ' 
dent  and  complacent  benevoleoce  that  was  fiiia  , 
tOQching.   "I  have  always  remarked  ^  as  a 
very  extraordinary  circumstance,  which  1  im- 
pute to  the  natnr'  of  British  Institntioos  aad 
their  tendency  to  suppress  that  popular  ia^^ 
and  information  which  air  so  widely  dinM 
even  in  the  trackless  forests  of  this  vast  Cw-  | 
tinent  of  the  Western  Ocun;  that  the  kaov-  j 
ledge  of  Britishers  Aerasdves  on  such  peiaB 
is  not  to  be  compared  with  that  possessed  ^ 
our  intelligent  and  locomotive  cittaeu.  TUi  | 
is  interesting,  and  confirms  my  obserraiiM- 
When  you  say,  sir,"  be  continaed,  addreiitas 
Martin,  "  that  your  Queen  does  not  reside  is  ' 
the  Tower  of  London,  you  fall  into  an  en«r, 
not  uncommon  to  your  countrymen,  even  vbe>  i 
their  abilities  and  moral  elements  air  sock  » 
to  command  respect.  But,  sir,  yon  air  wnatr 
She  dO€t  live  there—"  . 

"When  she  is  at  the  Gout  of  Saint  Jama'i; 
interposed  Kettle.  i 

"When  she  is  at  the  Court  of  Saint  Janes'^, 
of  coarse,"  returned  the  General,  in  the 
benignaut  way:  "for  if  her  location  wu  ia 
Windsor  Pavilion  it  couldn't  be  in  Londae 
the  same  time.   Your  Tower  of  London,  nr," 
pursued  the  General,  smiling  with  a  mild 
spiousoess  of  his  knowledge,    is  nat'rall^  yo* 
royal  residence.   Heinz  located  in  the  mat-  . 
diate neighbouriiood  oiyour Parks, your  Dtiw*.  j 
your  Triiunphant  Arches,  your  Opera,  and  vvir 
Royal  Almacks,  if  nat'ruly  soggests  itself  u 
the  place  for  holding  a  loanrions  and  ihoo^ 
less  court   And,  conseqvenllj,  said  thettfr 
neral/'  conBOqnently,  the  eowt  it  heU  ibeie. 
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"Have  yon  been  in  EofUnd?"  asked  Haitia. 

"In  prmt  1  have,  sir,"  said  the  General, 
"  not  otnerwise.  We  air  a  reading  people  here, 
sir.  You  will  meet  with  much  information 
amone  as  that  will  surprise  you,  sir." 

"1  nave  not  the  least  doubt  ef  it,"  relomed 
Martin.  But  here  he  was  iolerrnpied  by  Mr. 
La  Fayette  Kettle,  who  whispered  in  his  ear: 

"YoQ  know  General  Choke?" 

"No,"  relanwd  Martin,  iu  the  same  tone. 

'*Yoa  know  what  he  is  considered?" 

■'One  of  the  moat  remukable  men  in  the 
coQDtry?"  said  Martin,  at  a  ventnre. 

"That's  a  fact,"  rejoined  Kettle.  "I  was 
sure  you  must  have  heard  of  him!" 

"1  think,"  said  Martin,  addressine  himself  to 
the  General  again,  "that  i  have  the  pleasure 
of  being  the  bearer  of  a  letter  of  introdoction 
to  yoa,  sir.  From  Mr.  Bevao,  of  Massachnaetts," 
he  added,  giving  it  to  him. 

The  General  took  it  and  read  it  attentively : 
now  aod  then  stopping  to  gtaoce  at  the  two 
stnogers.  When  he  had  fiutshed  the  note,  he 
ume  over  to  Martin,  sat  down  by  him,  and 
shook  hands. 

"Well!"  he  said,  "and  yon  think  of  set- 
tliDg  in  Eden?" 

"Subject  to  your  opinion,  and  the  agent's 
advice,"  replied  Marrin.  **i  am  told  there  is 
nothing  to  oe  done  in  the  old  towns." 

"1  can  introduce  you  to  the  agent,  sir,"  said 
the  General.  "  1  know  him.  In  fact,  I  am  a 
amnber  of  the  Eden  Land  Corporation  niyself." 

This  was  serious  news  to  Martin,  for  his 
friend  had  laid  gnat  stress  upon  the  General's 
having  no  connection,  as  he  thought,  with  any 
land  company,  and  therefore  being  likely  to 
give  him  disinterested  advice.  The  General 
exptaioed  that  he  had  joined  the  Corporation 
only  a  few  weeks  ago,  and  that  no  commoni- 
caiiott  had  passed  between  himself  and  Mr.  Se- 
van since. 

"  We  have  very  little  to  venture,"  said  Mar- 
tiu  anxiously —  "  only  a  few  pounds—but  it  is 
oor  all.  Now,  do  yon  Uiink  that  for  one  of 
my  profession,  this  would  be  m  specubtiou  with 
any  hope  or  chance  in  it  ? " 

"Well!"  observed  the  General,  gravely,  "if 
there  was  n't  any  hope  or  chance  in  the  spe- 
culation, it  woulan't  have -engaged  my  dollars, 
1  opinionate." 

don't  mean  for  the  sellers."  said  Martin. 
"For  the  bnvera— for  the  buyers!" 

"For  the  buyers,  sir?"  observed  the  Gene- 
ral, in  a  most  unpressive  manner.  "  Well !  you 
come  from  an  old  country;  from  a  country, 
sir,  that  has  piled  up  golden  calves  as  high  as 
Babel,  and  worshipped  'em  for  ages.  We  are 
a  new  country,  sir;  man  is  in  a  more  prime- 
val state  here,  sir;  we  have  not  the  excuse  of 
having  lapsed  in  the  slow  course  of  time  into 
degenerate  practices;  we  haye  no  false  gods; 
man,  sir,  here,  is  man  in  all  bis  dignity.  We 
fought  for  that  or  nothing.  He  am  1,  sir,"  said 
the  General,  setting  up  his  umbrella  to  repre- 
sent himself;  and  a  vilIanoas*lookiug  umbrella 
it  WIS;  a  very  bad  counter  to  stand  for  the 
sterling  coin  of  his  benevolence :  **  here  am  I 
with  gray  hairs,  sir,  and  a  moral  sense.  Would 
1*  wiA  my  principles,  invest  capital  in  this 


speculation  if  I  Adn't  Aink  it  fnlt  of  hopes  and 
cnances  for  my  brother  man  ?  " 

Martin  tried  to  look  convinced,  but  he  thought 
of  New  York,  and  found  it  difBcult 

"  What  are  the  Great  United  States  for,  sir," 
pursued  the  Greoeral,  "if  not  for  the  regenera- 
tion of  man  ?  But  it  is  nal'ral  in  yon  to  make 
such  an  enquerry,  for  you  come  from  Engluid, 
and  yon  do  not  know  my  country." 

"Then  yon  think,"  said  Martin,  "that  allow- 
ing for  the  hudsbips  we  are  prepared  toonder- 

80,  there  is  a  reasonable  —  Heaven  knows  we 
on't  expect  mach  —  a  reasonable  opening  in 
this  place?" 

"A  reasonable  opening  in  Eden,  sir!  Bat  see 
the  agent,  see  the  agent;  see  the  maps,  and 
plans,  sir ;  and  conclude  to  go  or  stay,  accord- 
ing to  the  natur*  of  the  settlement.  £den  hadn't 
need  to  go  a  bc^giag  yet,  air,"  ranarked  the 
General. 

"It  is  an  awful  lovely  jilace,  sure-ly.  And 
frightful  wholesome,  likewise  1"  said  Mr.  Kettle, 
who  had  made  himself  a  party  to  this  conver- 
sation as  a  matter  of  course. 

Martin  felt  that  to  dispute  such  testimony, 
for  no  better  reason  than  because  he  had  his 
secret  misgivings  on  the  subject,  would  be  an- 
seutlemanly  and  indecent  So  he  thanked  the 
General  for  his  promise  to  put  him  in  personal 
commnnication  with  the  agent :  and  "  concluded  " 
to  see  that  ofBcer  next  morning.  He  then  beg- 
ged the  General  to  inform  him  who  the  Water- 
toast  Sympathizers  were,  of  whom  he  had  spoken 
u  addressing  Mr.  La  Fayette  Kettle,  and  on  what 
grievances  they  bestowed  their  Sympathy.  To 
which  the  General,  looking  very  serious,  made 
answer,  that  he  might  fully  enlighten  himself 
on  those  points  to-^norrow  by  attending  a  Great 
Meeting  of  the  Body,  which  would  then  be  held 
at  the  town  to  which  they  were  travelling: 
"over  which,  sir,"  said  the  General,  "my  fei- 
low-cilieens  have  called  on  me  to  preside." 

They  came  to  their  journey's  end  late  in  the 
evening.  Close  to  the  railway  was  an  immense 
white  edifice,  like  an  ugly  hospital,  on  which 
was  painted  "National  uotkl.  There  was  a 
wooden  gallery  or  verandah  in  front,  in  which 
it  was  rather  startling,  when  the  train  stopped, 
to  behold  a  great  many  pairs  of  boots  and 
shoes,  and  the  smoke  of  a  great  many  cigars, 
bat  no  other  evidences  of  numan  habitation. 
By  alow  degrees,  however,  some  heads  and 
shoulders  appeared,  and  connecting  themselves 
with  the  boots  and  shoes,  led  to  the  discovery 
that  certain  ^ntleman  boarders,  who  had  a 
fancy  for  putting  their  heels  where  the  gentle- 
men boarders  in  other  countries  usually  pot 
their  heads,  were  enjoying  themselves  after 
their  own  manner,  in  the  cool  of  the  evening. 

There  was  a  great  bar-room  in  diis  hotel,  and 
a  great  public  room  in  which  the  general  table 
was  being  set  out  for  supper.  There  were  in- 
terminable whitewashed  bedrooms,  and  a  four- 
sided  verandah  to  every  *story  in  the  house, 
which  formed  a  large  brick  square  with  an  an- 
comfortable  court-yard  in  the  centre:  where 
some  clothes  were  drying.  Here  aud  there, 
some  yawning  gentlemen  loanged  up  and  down 
with  tneir  hanu  in  their  pockets:  but  within 
the  honae  tuid  widumt,  wherevmr  half  a  dozen 
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tteople  were  collected  together,  there,  in  their 
looKS,  dress,  morala,  manners,  habits,  intellect 
and  conversation,  were  Mr.  Jefferson  Brick, 
Colonel  Diver,  Major  Pawkins,  General  Choke, 
and  Mr.  La  Fayette  Kettle,  over,  and  over,  and 
over  again.  They  did  the  same  thiogs;  said 
the  same  things:  jadged  all  subjects  by,  and 
reduced  all  subiects  to,  the  same  standard.  Ub- 
serviDg  how  they  lived,  and  how  they  were 
alwurs  in  the  enchantiog  coa^aoy  of  each  other, 
Maitm  evM  bejgan  to  comprehend  their  being 
the  social,  cheerntl,  winning,  airy  men  they  were. 

At  the  sonndiag  of  a  dismal  gon«,  thb  pleas- 
uit  company  went  trooping  down  from  all  parts 
of  the  house  .to  the  public  room;  while  from 
the  neighbouring  stores  other  guests  came  flock- 
iag  in,  in  shoals;  for  half  the  town,  married 
folks  as  well  as  single,  resided -at  the  National 
Hotel.  Tea,  coffee,  dried  meats,  tongue,  han^ 
pickles^  cake>  toast,  preserves,  and  bread  and 
butter,  were  swallowed  "with  the  usual  ravaging 
^eed;  and  then,  as  before,  the  company  drop- 
ped off  by  degrees,  and  lounged  away  lo  the 
desk,  the  counter,  or  the  bar-room.  The  ladies 
had  a  smaller  ordinary  of  their  own,  to  which 
their  husbands  and  brothers  were  admitted  if 
they  chose;  and  in  all  other  respects  they  en- 
joyed themselves  as  at  Pawkins's. 

"Now  Mark,  my  good  fellow,"  said  Mariin, 
closing  the  door  of  his  little  chamber,  "we 
most  hold  a  solemn  council,  for  oar  fate  is 
decided  to-morrow  moraiag.  You  are  deter- 
mined to  invest  these  savings  of  yours  in  the 
common  slock,  are  you?" 

"If  1  hadn't  been  determined  to  make  that 
wentur,  sir,"  answered  filr.  Tapley,  I  ahoalda't 
havs  come." 

"How  much  is  there  here,  did  you  say?" 
asked  Martin,  holding  up  a  little  bag. 

"  Thirty- seven  pound  ten  and  sixpence.  The 
Savings  Bank  said  so,  at  least.  I  never  count- 
ed it.  But  thn  know,  bless  yon,"  said  Mark, 
wiA  a  shake  of  the  head  expressive  of  his  un- 
bounded eonftdence  in  the  wisdom  and  arith- 
metic of  those  Institutions. 

"  The  money  we  brought  with  us,"  said  Mar- 
tin, "is  reduced  to  a  lew  shillings  less  than 
eight  pounds." 

Mr.  Tapley  smiled,  and  loked  all  maiu«r  of 
ways,  that  he  might  not  be  supposed  to  attach 
any  importance  to  this  fact. 

"Upon  the  ring— Aer  ring, '  said  Martin,  look- 
ing ruefully  at  his  empty  finger— 

"Ahl"  sighed  Mr.  Tapley.  «Beg  yonrpar- 
don,  sir." 

"We  raised,  in  English  money,  fourteen 
pounds.  So,  evM  with  that,  your  share  of 
the  stock  is  very  mnch  the  larger  of  the 
two,  you  see.  Now  Mark,"  said  Martin,  in  his 
old  way,  just  as  he  might  have  spoken  to  Tom 
Finch,  I  have  thought  of  a  means  of  making 
this  np  to  you,— more  than  making  k  up  to 
yon,  I  hope,— and  very  Biaterially  elevaung 
your  prospects  in  life." 

"Oh!  don't  talk  of  that,  you  know,  sir,"  re- 
turned Blaik.  *'l  don't  want  no  elevating,  sir. 
I'm  all  right  enough,  eir,  i  am." 

"No,  but  bear  me,"  said  Biartn^  "becaiue 
this  is  very  important  to  you,  and  a  great  sa- 
tisAwtion  to  me.  Mark,  yon  shall  be  a  partner 


in  the  business:  an  equal  Mrtner  with  Hyself. 
1  will  put  in,  as  my  additional  capiiil,  mi 
professional  iuiowiedge  and  ability;  u4  hw 
the  annual  profits,  as  long  as  it  is  ciiriri  ea, 
shall  be  yours." 

Poor  Itlarlin !  for  ever  building  castles  ia 
air.  For  ever,  in  bis  very  selfishness,  fori^il 
of  all  but  his  own  teeming  hopes  aodsugilM 
plans.  Swelling,  at  that  instant,  with  the  con- 
sciousness of  patronising  and  most  mnnifioeilty 
rewarding  Mark  I  i 

"1  don't  know,  sir,"  Mark  rejoined,  nnci 
more  sadly  than  his  costora  was,  thoo^  ftsa 
a  very  different  canse  than  HartiB  wpposc^. 
"what  I  can  say  to  this,  inthewayoftMBkisi 
yon.  I  '11  stand  by  you,  sir.  to  the  best  m  | 
my  ability,  and  to  the  last   That 's  all." 

"  We  quite  understand  each  other,  my  gosd 
fellow,"  said  Martin,  rising  in  sclf-apptonl 
condescension.  "We  are  no  lo^er  MtMr 
and  servant,  but  friends  and  partners;  and  ue 
mutually  gratified.  If  we  detmnime  on  Edm, 
the  business  shall  be  commenced  as  soon  u 
we  get  there.  Under  the  name,"  siid  Hartia, 
who  never  hammered  upon  an  idea  thatwaa'i 
red  hot,  "nader  the  name  of  Cboaxlewii  mi  \ 
Tapley."  ,  i 

"Lord  love  you,  sir,"  cried  Mark,  "dm't  j 
have  m^  name  in  it.  I  ain't  acquainted  wiA  , 
the  business,  sir.  I  must  be  Co.,  I  nut  I'n 
often  thought,"  he  added,  in  a  low  voice,  *'m  [ 
1  should  lOte  to  knovaCo.;  hat  1  little tbongM  i 
as  ever  I  should  live  to  be  one."  i 

"You  shall  have  yoor  own  way,  Maik.*'  | 

"Thaake'e,  sir.    If  any  eonntry  gentlsma  | 
thereabouts,  in  the  public  way.  or  otherwise, 
wanted  such  a  thing  as  a  skitue-groand  made. 
1  could  take  that  part  of  the  bis'ness,  sir." 

"  Against  any  architect  in  the  States," 
Martin.    "Get  a  couple  of  sberry-cobblen, 
Mark,  and  we'll  drink  success  to  the  film." 

Either  he  forgot  already  (and  often  aAemrdOi 
diat  they  wm  no  leiwn  master  aad  smtml 
or  considered  this  kind  of  duty  to  he  mm 
the  legitimate  functions  of  the  Co.  But  Hhi 
obeyed  with  his  usual  alacri^;  audbefofcib^ 
parted  for  the  night,  it  was  agreed  betvMs 
them  that  they  shonfd  go  together  to  the  a^'s  is 
the  mornini;,  but  that  Martin  should  decide  tb» 
Eden  question,  on  his  own  sound  jadguMUt.  Aii 
Marfc  made  no  merit,  even  to  himself  inhisjothiv. 
of  this  concession ;  perfectly  well  knowing  tkit  | 
the  matter  would  eome  to  that  in  the  end,  any  wV- 

Hm  Qeneral  was  one  frf  ik»  parnr  at  tie 
pahlic  table  next  day,  and  after  breaknst  si^ 
gested  thiM  they  uoold  watt  upon  the  W*t 
without  loss  or  time.  Tbey,  desiring  nethiss 
more,  agreed;  so  off  they  all  four  started  w 
the  office  of  the  Eden  Settlement,  which 
almost  within  rifie-shot  of  the  National  Boia. 

It  was  a  small  place— something  like  a  tin* 
pike.  But  a  great  deal  of  land  may  be  got 
mto  a  dice-box,  and  why  may  not  a  iw> 
territory  be  bargained  for,  in  a  shed?  It  «>» 
but  a  temporary  office  too;  for  the  Edettn 
were  "going"  to  build  a  superb  cM^liBhna« 
for  the  transactian  of  their  knsiaess,  and  kM 
already  got  so  far  as  to  mark  oat  the  site: 
whitA  is  a  great  way  in  America.  The  ofit*- 
Aom  was  wide  (qmn,  and  in  the  door-wiy  mi 
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the  agent:  no  doubt  a  trameDdons  fellov  to 
get  through  his  work,  for  he  seemed  to  have 
no  arrears,  bat  waa  swingiDg  backwards  and 
forwards  io  a  rookiug-ehair,  with  one  of  his 
legs  planted  hUh  up  against  the  door-post,  and 
the  other  doubled  up  under  him,  as  iihewere 
hatching  his  foot. 

He  was  a  gaunt  man  in  a  huge  straw  hat, 
and  a  coat  of  green  stuff.  The  weather  being 
hot,  he  had  no  cravat,  and  wore  his  shirt  collar 
wide  open;  so  that  every  time  be  spoke  some-, 
thing  was  seen  to  twitch  and  jerk  up  in  his 
throat,  like  the  little  hammws  in  a  barpsicfaord 
«hen  the  notea  are  struck.  Perhaps  it  was  the 
Troth  feebly  endeavouring  to  leap  to  his  lips. 
If  so,  it  never  reached  them. 

Two  gray  eyes  lurked  deep  within  this  agent's 
bead,  but  one  of  then  had  no  sight  in  it.  and 
stood  stock  still.  With  that  side  of  bis  face 
he  seemed  to  listen  to  what  the  other  side  was 
doing.  Thos  ■  each  profile  bad  a  distinct  ex- 
pression; and  when  the  moveable  side  was 
most  in  action,  the  rigid  one  was  in  its  coldest 
slate  of  watchfulness.  It  was  like  turning  the 
MM  inside  out,  to  pass  to  that  view  of  his 
features  in  bis  liveliest  mood,  and  seehowcal- 
cnlating  and  intent  they.  were. 

Each  long  black  hair  upon  his  head  bung 
down  as  straigfat  as  any  plummet  line,  but 
niDipled  tufts  were  on  ine  arches  of  bis  eyes, 
as  if  the  crow  whose  foot  was  deeply  printed 
io  the  comers,  had  pecked  and  lorn  them  in  a 
savage  recognition  of  hu  kindred  nature  as  a 
bird  of  prey. 

Such  was  tlie  man  whom  Aey  now  ^mroaobed, 
and  whom  the  General  sadnted  by  the  name 
of  Scadder. 

"Well,  Geu'ral,"  he  returned,  **iwdhoware 
you?" 

"Ac-tive  and  spry,  sir,  in  my  country's  ser- 
vice and  tb«  sympathetic  canso.  Two  gentle- 
nen  an  business,  Mr.  Soadder." 

He  shook  hands — then  went  on  rocking. 

"I  think  1  know  what  bis'ness  you  have 
btan^ht  these  strangers  here  upon,  then,  Gen'- 

"  Well,  sir.   1  expect  yon  may." 

"Yon  air  a  tongue<y  person,  Gen'ral.  For 
^oQ  talk  too  much,  and  that  's  a  fact,"  said 
Scadder.  "  You  speak  a-larming  well  in  public, 
but  you  dindn't  ought  to  go  ahead  so  fast  in 
jwivste.  Now!" 

"If  I  can  realise  your  meaning,  ride  me  on 
^  rail ! "  returned  tnie  Genenl,  after  pausing 
wr  consideration. 

"  You  know  we  didn't  inA  to  sell  the  lots 
off  right  away  to  any  loafer  as  might  bid," 
uid  Scadder;  "bat  had  eon-eluded  to  reserve' em 
for  Aristocrats  of  Natur".  Yeal" 

"And  tber  are  here,  sir!"  cried  the  General 
vith  waimtn.  "They  are  here,  sir  I" 

"  If  they  air  here, '  returned  the  agen^  in 
nproachful  accents,  "that's  enough.  But  you 
didn't  ought  to  have  your  dander  ris  with  me, 
Gen'ral." 

The  Goieral  whispered  Martin  dut  Scadder 
was  the  hmiestest  fellow  in  the  worid,  and  that 
he  wouldn't  have  given  him  offence  designedly, 
for  ten  thousand  dollars. 

"I  do  my  duty;  and  I  raise  the  dander  of 


my  fellw  crittursi,  as  I  wish  to  aerr^"  sal^ 
Scadder  in  a  low  voice,  looking  down  the  roa<> 
and  rockti^  stUl.  "The^  rile  op  rough,  along 
of  my  objecting  to  their  selling  Eden  off  too 
cheap.   That's  human  natur' !  Well ! " 

"  fir.  Scadder,"  said  die  General,  assuming 
his  oratorical  deportment.  "Sir!  Here  is  my 
band,  and  here  my  beul.  i  esteem  you,  sir, 
and  ask  your  pardon.  These  gentlemen  air 
friends  of  mine,  or  1  wonld  not  have  brought 
'era  here,  sir,  being  well  aware,  sir,  that  the 
lots  at  present  go  entirely  too  che^p.  But  these 
air  friends,  sir;  these  air  paHiekler  friends." 

Mr,  Scadder  was  so  satisfied  by  Ais  expla- 
nation, that  he  shook  the  General  warmly  by 
the  baud,  and  got  out  of  the  rocking-chair  to 
do  it.  He  thm  invited  the  General's  particular 
friends  to  accompany  him  into  the  office.  As 
to  the  General,  ne  observed,  with  his  usual 
benevolence,  that  being  one  of  the  company, 
be  Wouldn't  interiere  in  the  transaction  onanj 
account;  so  he  appropriated  the  rodting-chau 
to  himself,  and  loekea  at  the  pro8pect,lik«  a 
good  Samaritan  waiting  for  a  traveller. 

"Heyday!"  cried  Martin,  as  his  eye  rested 
on  a  great  plan  which  occupied  one  whole  side 
of  Ihf  office.  Indeed,  the  office  bad  liMle  else 
in  it,  but  some  geological  and  botanical  spe- 
cimens, one  or  two  rusty  ledgers,  a  homely 
desk,  aad  a  stool.   "Heyday!  what's  ^t?" 

"That's  Eden,"  said  Scadder,  picking  lus 
teeth  with  a  sort  of  young  bayonet  that  flew 
out  of  bis  knife  when  he  touched  a  spring. 

"  Why,  I  had  no  idea  it  was  a  cirr." 

"Had!^ n't  von?  Oh,  it  'a  a  dtv." 

A  flourishing  city,  tool  An  woniteotnral ciQr | 
There  were  banks,  churches,  cathedrals,  market- 
places, factories,  hotels,  stores,  mansions, 
wharves;  an  exchanee,  a  theatre ;  public  build- 
ings of  all  kinds,  down  to  the  office  of  the 
Eden  Stinger,  a  daily  journal;  all  lUth&Uy 
depicted  in  the  view  hefore  them. 

"Dearmel  Ifsreallyamostimportautplaeel" 
cried  Martin,  turning  round. 

"  Oh  t  it's  very  important,"  ohswved  the  agent. 

"But,  I  am  afraid,"  said  Martin,  glancing 
again  at  the  Public  BuiWngs,  "that  there's 
noting  left  for  roe  to  do." 

"Well!  it  ain't  all  built,"  repKed  the  agent. 
"  Not  quite." 

This  was  a  great  relief. 

"The  market-place,  now/'  said  Martin.  **U 
that  built?" 

"That?"  said  the  agent,  sticking  his  tooth- 
pick into  the  weathercock  on  the  top.  "Let 
me  see.   No:  that  ain't  built." 

"Rather  a  good  job  to  begin  with,— eh.  Hark  V 
whispered  Hartui,  nudging  him  with  his  elbow. 

Mark,  who,  wiA  a  very  stolid  cooatonance 
had  been  eyeing  the  piu  and  the  agent  by 
tarns,  merelv  n^ned  "Uncommon!" 

A  dead  silence  ensued,  Mr,  Scadder  ia  some 
short  recesses  or  vacations  of  his  toothpick, 
whistled  a  few  bars  of  Yankee  Doodle,  and 
blow  the  dost  off  the  Theatre. 

"1  suppose,"  said  Martin,  feigning  to  look 
more  nairowl^  at  the  plan,  but  diowing  by  his 
tremulous  voice  how  muui  -  depended,  in  his 
mind,  upon  Ae  answer;  "1  snj^oae  dwra  are 
— aeveiu  arohiteets  Umre?" 
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"There  ain't  a  single  one,"  said  Scadder. 

"Mark/'  whispered  Martin,  palliiw  him  hy 
the  sleeve,  *'do  yon  hear  that?  But  whose 
work  is  all  this  hefore  ns,  then?"  he  asked 
alond. 

The  soil  being  very  fraitfal,  pablic  bnildiogs 
grows  spoQtaneoas,  perhaps,"  said  Hark. 

He  was  on  the  agent's  dark  side  as  be  said 
it;  but  Scadder  insUiitly  changed  his  place,  and 
brooji^t  his  active  eve  to  bear  upon  him. 

"Feel  of  my  faanas,  yoong  man/'  he  said. 

"What  for?"  asked  Mark:  declining. 

"Air  they  ^irty,  or  air  they  dean,  sir?" 
said  Scadder,  holding  them  oat. 

laa  physical  point  of  view  they  were  decid- 
edly dirty.  But  it  beiog  obvious  that  Mr. 
Scadder  offered  tbem  for  examination  in  a  fi- 
garative  sense,  as  emblems  of  bis  nioral  dia- 
racter,  Martin  hastened  to  pronounce  them  pure 
as  the  driven  snow. 

"1  entreat,  Mark,"  be  said,  with  some  irri- 
tation, "that  yon  will  not  obtmde  remarks  of 
that  nature,  which,  however  harmless  and  well- 
intentioned,  are  quite  out  of  place,  and  cannot 
be  expected  to  be  veir  agreeable  to  strangers- 
I  am  quite  surprised.' 

"  The  Co.'s  a  patting  his  foot  in  it  already," 
thought  Mark.  "He  mast  be  a  sleeping  partner 
—fast  asleep  and  snoring— Co.  mast:  /  see." 

Mr.  Scadder  said  nothing,  but  he  set  his  back 
against  the  plan,  and  thrust  bis  toothpick  into 
the  desk  some  twenty  times:  looking  at  Hark 
all  the  while  as  if  lie  were  stabbing  him  in 
elBgv. 

Yoo  have  n't  said  whose  work  it  is,"  Mar- 
tin ventured  to  observe,  at  length,  in  a  tone  of 
mild  propitiation. 

"Well,  never  mind  whose  work  it  is,  or 
is  n't,"  said  the  agent  sulkily.  «No  matter 
how  it  did  eventuate.  P'raps  he  cleared  off, 
handsome,  with  a  heap  of  dollars;  p'rhaps  he 
was  n't  worth  a  cent  P'raps  he  was  a  loaGn' 
rowdy:  p'raps  a  ring-tailed  roarer.  Nowl" 

"All  yonr  doing,  Markr  said  Martin. 

'•P'raps,"  pursued  the  agent,  "them  an't 
plants  01  Eden's  raising.  No!  P'raps  that  desk 
and  stool  ain't  made  Irom  Eden  lumber.  No  I 
P'raps  no  end  of  sqaatters  ain't  gone  out  there. 
No!  P'raps  there  ain't  no  such  lo-cation  in  the 
territoary  of  the  Great  U-nited  States.  Oh,  no  1" 

"I  hope  you're  satisfied  with  the  success  of 
your  joke,  Mark,"  said  Martin. 

But  here,  at  a  most  opportune  and  happy  time, 
the  General  interposed,  and  called  ont  to  Scad- 
der from  the  doorway  to  give  his  fViends  the 
particulars  of  that  little  lot  of  fifty  acres  with 
the  house  npon  it;  which,  having  belonged  to 
the  company  formerly,  had  lately  lapsed  again 
into  their  hands. 

"You  air  a  deal  loo  open  handed,  6«i'ral," 
was  the  answer.  **It  is  a  lot  as  abonld  be  rose 
in  price.   It  is." 

He  gmmblingly  opened  his  books  notwith- 
standing, and  always  keeping  his  bright  side 
towards  M«rk,  no  matter  at  what  amount  of 
inconvenience  to  himself,  displayed  a  ceruin 
leaf  for  their  perusal.  Martin  read  it  greedily, 
and  then  inquired: 

**  Now  where  upon  the  plan  may  this  place  be  ?" 

« Upon  dM  planr  said  ScMlder. 


«  Yes." 

He  turned  towards  it,  and  reflected  for  a 
short  time,  as  if,  having  been  put  upon  hit  mettk,  | 
he  was  resolved  to  be  particotar  to  the  toy 
minutest  hair's  breadth  of  a  shade.   At  leaglk,  I 
after  wheeling  his  toothpick  slowly  rou4  mi  ' 
round  in  the  air,  as  if  it  were  a  carrier  pigm 
just  thrown  up,  be  suddenly  made  a  dait  at  d» 
drawing,  and  pierced  the  very  centre  of  Ae  ■ 
main  wharf,  through  and  tfaroogb.  1 
.  "Tbml"  be  said,  leaving  bis  knife  qtf«» 
ins  in  the  wall;  "that's  where  it  is!" 

Martin  glanced  with  sparkling  eyes  upoa  lis  | 
Co.,  and  his  Co.  saw  that  the  thing  was  deac 

The  bargain  was  not  concluded  as  easily  u  ' 
might  have  been  expected  though,  for  Sewer 
was  caustic  and  ill-numoared,  and  cast  umk  , 
unnece&sary  opposition  in  the  way:  atoaetinc 
requesting  them  to  think  of  it,  and  call  aan 
in  a  week  or  a  fortnight;  at  anotber,  piemi- 
ing  that  they  would  n't  like  it;  at  anotlwr,  , 
fering  to  retract  and  let  them  off,  and  ■nneria^  • 
strong  imprecations  upon  the  folly  of  the  G^  < 
neral.   But  the  whole  of  the  astoundiogly  said 
sum  total  of  purchase  money— it  was  only  m 
hundred  and  fiflv  dollars,  or  something  mm  ^ 
than  thirty  pounds  of  the  capital  brooght  by  C«. 
into  the  architectural  concern —  was  nltimiieiT 
paid  down;  and  Martin's  head  was  two  inches 
nearer  the  roof  of  the  little  wooden  ofice,  viib 
the  consciousness  of  being  a  laired  proprietst 
in  the  tbriviw  ci^  of  Eden. 

"If  it  sbonidn't  happen  to  fit,"  said  Scadder, 
as  he  gave  Martin  the  necessary  credeati^H 
receipt  of  his  money,  "don't  blame  me." 

"No,  no,"  he  replied  merrily.  "We'll 
blame  you.   General,  are  yon  going?" 

"  1  am  at  your  service,  sir;  and  I  wish  yoc" 
said  the  Genera),  giving  him  his  band  with  graw 
cordiality,-  "joy  of  your  po..session.  ¥o«  w 
now,  sir  a  denizen  of  the  most  powofnl  asd 
highly-civilised  do-mioion  that  has  em  gni«4 
the  world;  a  do*mini<ni,  sir,  lAere  maa  a 
bound  to  man  in  one  vast  bond  of  eqnl  hm 
and  truth.  May  yon,  sir,  be  worthy  of  yM 
a-dopted  country! 

Martin  thanked  him,  and  took  leave  of  Mr. 
Scadder;  who  had  resumed  his  post  in  the  rock- 
ing-chair, immediately  on  the  General's  risis; 
from  it,  and  was  once  more  swiiuing  away  » 
if  he  had  never  been  disturbed.  Mark  looked 
back  several  limes  as  thev  went  down  the  mi 
towards  the  National  Hotel,  hot  now  bis  bligbie' 
profile  was  towards  them,  and  notb^  >t- 
lentive  Ibongfatfnlness  was  written  on  it  Strang  j 
ly  difi^nt  to  the  other  side  I  He  was  tot 
a  man  much  given  to  lairing,  and  aenr 
laughed  outright;  but  every  line  in  the  pnat  ■( 
the  crow's  foot,  and  every  little  wiry  vein  t« 
that  division  of  his  head,  was  wrinkled  a*  ist« 
a  grin!  The  eompoand  figore  of  Death 
the  Lady  at  the  top  of  the  old  ballad  was 
divided  with  a  greatner  nicety,  and  hadn't  hdjfi 
more  montroosW  unlike  eadi  other,  than  ite 
two  profiles  of  Zepbaniah  Soulder. 

The  Geneni  posted  along  at  a  great  rale,  m 
the  clock  was  on  the  stroke  of  twelve ;  and  » 
that  hour  precisely,  the  Great  Meeting  of  I 
Watertoast  Sympathiseis  was  to  be  bwn  ii  I 
the  public  mom  of  the  Nitiond  Hotel.  Bciaf 
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T«7  otirtMrs  to  witoeu  the  demonatrMioo,  and 
know  what  H  was  all  aWut,  Marlio  kept  close 
to  tbe  General:  and,  keeping  closer  (ban  ever 
when  ttiey  entered  the  Hall,  got  by  that  means 
npon  a  ntde  platform  of  tables  at  the  upper 
end :  where  an  arm-chair  was  set  for  (be  oe- 
mnlf  and  Nr.  La  Fayette  Kettle,  as  secretary, 
was  making  a  great  dis|day  of  soOM  foolscap 
documents — Screamers,  no  oosht. 

Well,  sirl"  ho  said,  as  he  shook  hands  with 
Martin,  *'here  is  a  spectacle  calc'lated  to  make 
Ae  British  Lion  put  his  tail  between  his  legs, 
'and  howl  with  angei^,  I  eKpcctI" 

Martin  certainly  tbonghl  it  powiUe  Ibat  the 
Britirii  Lion  might  have  been  rather  out  pf  Us 
el«ment  n  that  Ark:  bat  he  kept  the  idea  to 
himself.  The  General  was  then  voted  to  tbe 
ehair,  on  rtw  motion  of  a  pallid  lad  of  the  Ja£* 
fenon  Biidc  school :  who  forthwith  set  -in  for 
a  btgli-spiced  speech,  with  a  good  deal  about 
hearts  and  homes  in  it,  and  niu-iveting  tbe 
chains  of  Tyranny. 

Oh  bnt  it  was  a  clincher  for  tbe  British  Lion, 
it  was!  The  indignation  of  the  slowing  voung 
Columbian  knew  no  hounds.  If  he  could  onlv 
have  been  one  of  his  own  forefiithers,  he  said, 
wouldn't  he  have  peppered  that  same  Lion, 
aod  been  to  bim  as  another  Brute  Tamer  with 
a  wire  wMp,  teadiing  htm  lessons  not  easily 
forgotten.  **Lionl  (.cried  that  young  Colombian) 
^riiere  is  he?  Who  is  he?  What  is  he?  Show 
bim  to  me.  Let  me  have  him  here.  Herel" 
said  the  young  Colombian,  in  a  wrestling  alti- 
l«de^  "upon  mis  sacred  altar.  Herd"  cried 
the  yonng  Columbian,  idealising  tbe  dtnning- 
tiMe,  "  opon  ancestral  afhes,  cemented  with  the 
glorious  blood  poured  oat  like  water  on  our 
native  plains  of  Chickabiddy  Lick !  Bring  forth 
that  Lion  t"  said  the  yonne  Columbian.  "Alone, 
I  dare  him  t  I  tannt  that  Lion.  I  tell  that  Lion, 
that  Freedom's  hand  once  twisted  in  bis  mane, 
ho  roHs  a  eorse  before  nte,  and  the  Eagles  of 
the  Gnkt  Republic  land)  ha,  hal" 

When  it  was  fonnd  that  the  Lion  didn't  come, 
hot  kept  ent  of  the  way :  that  tbe  young  Colom- 
hin  stood  there,  with  folded  arms,  alone  in 
his  glor}':  and  conseqaentlv  that  (he  Eagles 
were  no  doobt  laughing  wildly  on  the  mountain 
tops,— SQch  cheers  arose  as  might  have  shaken 
the  hands  npon  the  Hofse>Gaards'  clock,  and 
changed  the  very  mean  time  ofthe  day  in  Eng- 
land's capital. 

« Who  is  this?"  Mirtin  tcdegraphed  to  U 
Ayelte. 

Tbe  Secretarf  wrote  something,  very  cravely, 
on  a  piece  of'^paper,  twisted  it  up,  and  had  it 
passed  to  him  from  hand  to  hand  It  was  an 
improvement  on  the  old  sentiment:  ''Perhaps 
as  nmarkaMe  a  man  as  any  in  our  country." 

Thisyonng  Cohmtbian  wassuoceeded  by  another, 
to  the  foil  as  etoqoent  as  be,  who  drew  down 
storms  of  cheers.  Bat  talh  remarkable  youths, 
In  their  great  excitement  (for  your  true  poetrv 
can  never  stoop  to  details),  forgot  lo  say  with 
whom  or  what  the  Watertnasters  sympallhised, 
and  Iftewise  why  or  wherefore  they  were  svm. 
pathetic.  Thus,  Martin  remained  for  a  long 
0ne  as  conpleMy  in  tbe  dark  as  ever;  until 
at  length  a  ray  of  light  broke  in  upon  bim 
through  (he  medimn  of  the  Secretary,  who,  by 
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reading  the  minutes  of  their  past  proceedings, 
made  Ae  matter  somewhat  clearer.  He  then 
learned  that  tbe  Watertoast  Association  sym- 
patfaised  with  a  certain  Pahlic  Man  in  Ireland; 
who  held  a  contest  upon  certain  points  with 
England:  and  that  they  did  so,  because  they 
didn't  love  Eogland  at  all— not  by  any  means 
because  they  loved  Ireland  nneh:  oeing  indeed 
horribly  jealous  and  distrustfiil  of  its  people 
always,  and  only  tolerating  them  because  of 
their  working  hard,  which  made  them  very 
useful;  labonr  bein^  held  in  greater  indignity 
in  the  simple  republic  than  in  any  other  country 
upon  earth.  This  rendered  Martin  curious  to  see 
•wiat  grounds  of  sympathy  the  Watertoast  Asso. 
oiatioo  pot  forth ;  nor  was  be  long  in  suspense, 
for  the  General  rose  to  read  a  letter  to  tbe 
Public  Nu,  which  with  his  inni  hands  he  bad 
written. 

"Thus,"  said  tbe  General,  **tbaB,  ny  friends 
and  fellow-citisens,  it  mns: 

«  *  Sin, 

** '  I  addressed  yon  on  behalf  of  tbe  Watertoast 
Association  of  United  Sympathisers.  It  is  found* 
ed,  sir,  in  tbe  great  republic  of  America!  and 
now  holds  its  breathy  and  swdls  the  blue  veins 
in  its  forehead  nigh  to  bursting,  as  it  watches, 
sir,  with  feverish  intensitv  and  sympathetic  ardour 
your  noble  efforts  in  the  cause  of  Freedom.' " 

At  dw  name  of  Freedom,  and  at  every  r^|>e- 
tition  of  thM  name,  all  the  Sympathiaera  roared 
aloud;  cheering  with  nine  times  nine,  and  nine 
times  over. 

*"ln  Freedom's  name,  sir— holy  Freedom— I 
address  yon.  In  Freedom's  name,  I  send  here- 
with a  contribution  to  the  fands  of  your  Society. 
In  Freedom's  name,  sir,  I  advert  with  indigna- 
tion and  disgust  to  that  accursed  animal,  with 
gore-siaioed  whiskers,  whose  rampant  cruelly 
and  ftery  Inst  have  ever  been  a  sconm,  a  tor- 
ment, to  Ae  worid.  The  naked  visitors  to 
Cmsoe'a  bland,  sir;  the  flying  wives  of  Peter 
Wilkins;  the  frait-ameared  children  of  (be  tangled 
bash ;  nay,  even  the  men  of  large  stature,  an- 
ciently bred  in  the  mining  districts  of  Cornwall ; 
alike  bear  witness  to  its  savace  nature.  Where, 
sir,  are  tbe  Corraorans,  the  Blnnderborea,  tbe 
Great  Feefofnms,  named  in  History?  all,  all, 
exterminated  by  its  destroying  hand, 
ailude,  sir,  to  tbe  Britisb  Lion. 
"  *  Devoted,  mind  aod  body,  heart  and  soul, 
to  Freedom,  sir— to  Fraedon,  blessed  solace 
to  the  snail  npon  the  eellar->door,  the  oyster  in 
bis  pearlv  bed,  the  still  mite  m  his  bmne  of 
cheeae,  tbe  verv  winkle  of  onr  country  in  bis 
sbdiy  lair— in  her  unsullied  name,  we  offer 
yon  onr  svmpathy.  Ob,  sir,  in  this  our  cherished 
and  onr  nappv  land,  her  fines  bnni  bright  and 
clear  and  smokeless :  once  lighted  np  in  yours, 
the  lion  shall  be  roasted  whole. 
"  *  i  am,  sir  in  Freedom's  name, 
M  ( Yonr  aflbctionate  friend  and  &lthM 
Sympathiser, 
«*Cnws  Cbokk. 

"^General,  V.  S.  M.'" 
It  bapprned  that  just  as  the  General  began 
to  read  this  letter,  the  railroad  train  arrived, 
bringing  a  new  mail  from  England ;  and  a  packet 
had  been  handed  in  to  the  Secretary,  which 
daring  its  perusal  and  tbe  frequent  bbeeringi 
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in  homage  to  freedom,  he  had  opmed.  Now, 
its  contents  disturbed  him  very  much,  and  the 
moment  the  General  sat  down,  he  hnrrted  to 
his  side,  and  placed  in  his  hand  a  letter  and 
several  printed  extracts  from  English  newqiapera ; 
to  which,  in  a  state  of  infinite  excitement  be 
called  his  immediate  attention. 

The  Genera),  being  greatly  heated  by  his  own 
composition,  was  in  a  fit  state  to  receive  any 
inflammable  inflneace;  bnt  he  had  no  sooner 
possessed  himself  of  the  contents  of  these  do- 
cuments, than  a  change  came  over  his  face, 
involving  such  a  huge  amount  of  cboler  and 
passion,  that  the  noisy  concourse  were  silent  in 
a  moment,  in  very  wonder  at  the  sight  of  him. 

"My  friends  1"  cried  the  General,  rising;  "my 
friends  and  feltow-citizeus,  we  have  been 
mistaken  in  this  man." 

"(n  what  man?"  was  the  cry. 

'*ln  this,"  panted  the  General,  holding  ap  the 
letter  he  had  read  aloud  a  few  minutes  before. 
"  I  find  that  he  has  been,  and  is,  the  advocate 
—consistent  in  it  always  too— of  Nigger  eman- 
cipation 1" 

If  ainrthing  beneath  the  sky  be  real,  those 
Sons  of'^Freedom  wonld  have  pistolled,  stabbed 
— in  some  way  slain— that  man  oy  coward  hands 
and  murderoos  violence,  if  be  had  stood  among 
them  at  that  time.  The  most  confiding  of  tlieir 
own-countrymen,  would  not  have  wagered  then ; 
no,  nor  would  tbey  ever  peril;  one  dunghill 
straw,  apon  the  life  of  any  man  in  such  a  strait. 
They  tore  the  letter,  cast  the  fragments  in  the 
air,  trod  down  the  pieces  as  tniev  tell;  and 
yelled,  and  groaned,  and  hissed,  till  they  conld 
cry  no  longer. 

**I  shdl  move,"  said  the  Goleral,  vhen  he 


could  Bilks  himsolf  heard,  "that  the  WiCer- 
toast  AaociatiiNn  of  United  Sympadiiaen  be  im- 
mediately dissolved  1" 

Down  with  itt  Away  with  it  I  Don't  Wtr 
of  it!  Bum  its  records!.  Pull  the  room  down! 
Blot  it  out  of  humu  memoryl 

"But,  my  fellow  coontrymen!"  said  the  Ge- 
neral, '*  the  contributions.  We  have  fmk. 
What  is  to  be  done  with  the  funds?" 

It  was  hastily  resolved  that  a  piece  of  plili 
should  be  presented  to  a  certain  coostitntwail 
Judge,  who  had  laid  down  from  the  BmA  Ai ' 
noble  principle,  that  it  waslawftdfliwaBy  whilt 
mob  to  mnider  any  black  man;  and  that  aa- 
other.  piece  of  pWe,  of  similar  value,  sboaM 
be  presented  to  a  certain  Patriot,  who  had  4»- 
clated  from  his  high  place  in  the  LegisUtve, 
that  he  and  his  friends  would  hang,  withoil 
trial,  any  Abolitionist  who  night  pay  thea  s 
visit.  For  the  surplus,  it  was  agreed  that  it 
should  be  devoted  to  aiding  the  enforc«mcat 
of  those  free  aiid  equal  laws,  which  render  it 
incdcoUdily  mum  erbadaal  an!  dangcreis  It 
teach  a  nc^  to  read  and  write,  than  to  roast 
him  alive  in  a  public  city.  Tfa«se  poims  ad- 
justed, the  meeting  broke  op  ingreat  disorda: 
and  there  was  an  end  of  the  Watertoast  Sya- 
pathy. 

As  Martin  ascended  to  bis  bedroom,  his  ere 
was  attracted  by  the  Rennblican  banner,  «wk 
had  been  hoisted  from  the  hoii8e-.top  inboaMr 
of  the  occasion,  and  was  flMeriag  beleit  s 
window  which  he  passed. 

*<TatI  aaid  Hutiii.  You're  a  gay  lac  ia 
the  distance.  Bnt  let  a  nan  be  near  esoigB  u 
get  the  light  apon  the  ether  aide,  and  see  thrM|^ 
yon;  and  yon  an  bnt  sorry  mtianl" 
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As  soon  as  it  was  generally  known  in  the 
National  Hotel,  that  the  yonng  uiglishman,  Hr. 
Chazzlewit.  haid  purchased  "alo-eation"  in  the 
Valley  of  Eden,  and  intended  to  betake  him- 
self to  that  earthly  Paradise  by  the  next  Steam- 
boat: be  became  a  popular  character.  Why  this 
should  be,  or  how  it  nad  come  to  pass,  Martin 
no  more  knew  than  Mrs.  Gamp  of  Kingsgate- 
street,  High  Holbom,  did;  but  that  he  was  for 
the  time  being,  tbe  lion,  by  popular  election, 
of  the  Watertoast  community,  and  that  his  so- 
ciety was  in  rather  ioconvenimt  request,  there 
could  be  no  kind  of  doubt 

The  first  notification  he  received  of  tfiis  chao^ 
in  his  position,  was  the  following  epistle,  wnt< 
ten  in  a  thin  running  hand,  — ■  with  here  and 
there  a  fat  letter  or  two,  to  make  the  general 
effect  more  striking,  on  a  sheet  of  paper,  mled 
with  blue  lines. 

National  Hotel, 

"Monday  HomiDg. 

"Dear  Sir, 

"When  I  had  tbe  privillidgo  of  being 
TOUT  fellow-traveller  in  the  oars,  the  day  be- 
Ibre  yesterday,  yon  offered  some  remariu  upon 
Aib  nbject  of  the  Tower  of  Lmdon,  irhich  (in 


common  with  my  fellow-citizena  gesenlljr)  I 
could  wish  to  hear  repeated  to  a  public  ai- 
dirace. 

"As  secretary  to  the  Young  Heu'  Wato^ 
toast  Association  of  this  town,  I  am  requested 
to  inform  you  that  the  Society  will  be  woui 
to  hear  you  deliver  a  lecture  upon  the  Towtr 
of  London,  at  their  Hall  to-morrow  evoua^ 
at  seven  o'clock;  and  as  a  large  issue  ofqaa^ 
ter-dollar  tickets  may  be  expected,  year  aas* 
wer  and  consent  by  nearer  wUl  b«  comMmi 
obliging. 

"Dear  Sir, 

"Yonn  tndy, 

"La  FAtnn  Kmu. 

"Hie  Honorable  H.  Chnxalewit 

"P.S.— The  Socie^ wonld  not  he  osrticnUr 
in  limiting  you  to  the  Tower  of  London.  Per- 
mit me  to  suggest  that  any  remarks  upoa  the 
Elements  of  Geology,  or  (if  more  cooveaicoQ 
upon  .(he  Writings  of  your  talented  and  vittj 
countivman,  Ae  honorable  Blr.  Miller,  wouw 
lie  well  received." 

Very  much  aghast  at  this  invitation, 
wrote  back,  mvUlydeeUniuit;  and  had  seareelT 
done  so,  when  he  leeeired  another  tatur. 
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"No.  47,  Buakmr  Hill  Stnet, 
"Private.         «  Monday  Moraine. 

"Sir, 

"1  was  raised  in  those  interminable 
solUndes  where  OUT  mighty  Hississipi  (or  Father 
of  Waters)  rolls  his  tnrbid  flood. 

"1  am  yonng,  and  ardent.  For  there  is  a  poetry 
in  wildness,  ud  every  alligator  basking  in  tlw 
slime  is  in  himself  an  Epic,  self-contained.  I 
aspirate  for  fame.  It  is  my  yearning  and  my 
thirst. 

"Are  yon,  sir,  aware  ofanymember  ofCon- 
gross  in  England,  who  would  undertake  to  pay 
my  expenses  to  mat  conntry,  and  for  six  montlis 
alter  my  arrival  ? 

"There  is  something  within  me  which  gives 
me  tho  assnranee  Ibat  this  enlightened  pa- 
tronage would  not  be  thrown  away.  In  litera- 
tnre  or  art;  the  bar,  tbe  pnlptt,  or  the  stage; 
in  one  or  other,  if  not  all,  1  feel  that  I  am 
certain  to  sacceed. 

"  If  too  much  engaged  to  write  to  any  soch 
yoorself,  please  let  me  have  a  list  of  three  or 
four  of  those  most  likely  to  respond,  and  Iwlll 
address  them  through  the  Post  Office.  Ha^  1 
also  ask  you  to  favour  me  with  any  critical 
observations  that  have  ever  presented  themselves 
to  your  reflective  faenlliu,  on  'Cain,  a  Mys- 
tery,' by  the  Right  Hononrable  Lord  Byron  f 

•n  am.  Sir, 

"  Yours  (fo^ive  me  if  I  add,  soaHngly), 
"PwTMAM  Ship. 
P.  S.  —  Address  yonr  answer  to  America 
Jonior,  Messrs.  Hancock  &  Floby,  Dr}-  Goods 
Store,  as  above." 

BoUi  of  which  letters,  together  with  Martin's 
reply  to  each,  were,  according  to  a  laudable 
costoni.  nmeb  tendfaig  to  Ae  promotion  of  gen- 
tlemanly feelbig  and  social  confideno^  pnblisned 
in  the  next  nnmbw  of  the  Watertoast  Gazette. 

He  bad  scareely  ^t  throQjgh  his  correspond* 
enee.  when  Captain  Kedgick,  the  landlord, 
kindly  came  np  stairs  to  see  how  he  was  get. 
ting  on.  The  Captain  sat  down  npon  the  »ed 
beiore  he  spoke;  aod  finding  it  rather  hard, 
moved  to  the  pillow. 

"Well,  sirl  said  the  Captain,  patting  his 
hat  a  little  more  on  one  side,  for  it  was  rather 
tight  in  the  crown:  "You're  qaite  a  public 
man,  1  cale'late." 

"So  it  seems,"  retorted  Martin,  who  was 
very  tired. 

"  Our  citizens,  sir,"  parsoed  the  Captain, 
"intend  to  pay  their  respects  4o  yon.  You  will 
have  4o  bold  a  sort  of  le — vee,  sir,  while  you're 
here." 

"Powers  above  I"  cried  Martin,  "1  couldn't 
do  that,  my  good  fellow  I" 

"  I  reckon  you  waut  then,"  said  the  Captain. 

"Most  is  not  a  pleasant  word,  Captain," 
urged  Martin. 

*<Welll  I  didn't  Ax  the  mother  language,  and 
I  can't nnflx it,"  said  the Ct4itain,  coolly:  "else 
I'd  make  it  pliMsant.  Yon  must  re-eeive.  That's 
all." 

*'Biit  why  shonld  I  receive  people  who  care 
as  much  for  me  as  I  care  for  them?"  asked 
Martin. 

"Weill  I  have  bad  a  mtmiment  put  np  in 
the  bar,"  returned  the  Captain. 


"A  wbatf*'  cried  Martin. 

"A  maoiment,"  rejoined  the  Captain. 

Martin  looked  despairingly  at  Mark,  who  in- 
formed him  that  the  Captain  meant  a  written 
notice  tliat  Mr.  Chuzalewit  would  receive  the 
Watertoasters  that  day,  at  and  after  two  o'clock : 
which  was,  in  eflbct,  then  hanging  in  the  bar, 
as  Mark  from  ocular  inspection  of  the  same 
could  testify. 

"You  wouldn't  be  unpop'lar,  /  know,"  said 
the  Captaio,  paring  his  nails.  "Oar  citizens 
an't  long  of  ruing  up,  I  tell  you;  and  oor  Ga- 
zette could  flay  you  like  a  wild  cat." 

Martin  was  going  to  be  very  wroth,  bat  he 
thought  better  of  it,  and  said: 

"  In  Heaven's  name  let  them  come,  then." 

"Oh,  tlu^W  come,"  returned  the  Captain. 
"l  have  seen  the  big  room  fixed  a'purpose, 
with  my  eves." 

"But  wul  yon,"  said  Martin,  seeing  lhat<the 
CMtain  was  about  to  go;  "will  you  at  least 
tell  me  this.  What  do  thev  want  to  see  me 
for?  what  have  I  done?  and  how  do  they  hap- 
pen to  have  such  a  sudden  interest  in  me?" 

Captaio  Kedgick  pat  a  thumb  and  three  fin- 
gers to  each  side  of  the  brim  of  bis  bat ;  lifted 
it  a  little  way  off  his  head;  put  it  on  axain 
carefully ;  passed  one  hand  ajl  down  his  »ce, 
beginning  at  the  forehead  and  ending  at  the 
chin;  looked  at  the  ceilin;  looked  at  Martin; 
then  at  Mark;  then  at  Blartin  again;  winked; 
and  walked  out 

"Upon  my  life,  now!"  said  Martin,  bringing 
bis  hand  heavily  upon  the  table;  "such  a  per- 
fectly unacconatable  fellow  as  that,  I  never 
saw.   Mark,  what  do  you  say  to  this?'' 

"  Why,  sir,"  returned  his  partner,  "my  opi- 
nion is  that  we  must  have  got  to  the  most  re- 
markable man  in  the  country,  at  last  So  I 
hope  there's  an  end  of  the  breed,  sir." 

Although  this  made  Martin  laugh,  it  couldn't 
keep  off  two  o'clock.  Punctually,  as  the  hour 
struck,  Captain  Kedgick  returned  to  hand  him 
to  the  room  of  state;  and  he  had  no  sooner 
got  him  safe  there,  than  he  bawled  down  the 
staircase  to  his  fellow-citizens  below,  that  Mr. 
Cbuzzlewit  was  "receiving." 

Up  they  came  with  a  rush.  Up  they  came 
until  the  room  was  full,  aud,  through  the  open 
door,  a  dismal  perspective  of  more  to  come 
was  shown  upon  the  stairs.  One  ^er  another, 
one  after  another,  dozen  after  dozen,  score 
aftw  score,  more,  more,  more,  up  they  came : 
all  shaking  hands  with  Martin.  Such  varieties 
of  bands,  the  thick ,  the  thin,  the  short,  the 
long,  the  fat,  the  lean,  the  coarse,  the  fine ; 
soch  differences  of  temperature,  'he  hot,  the 
cold,  the  dry,  the  moist,  the  flabby;  such  di- 
versities of  grasp,  the  tight,  the  loose,  theshori> 
lived,  and  toe  lingeringl  Still  up,  up,  up,  more, 
more,  more;  and  ever  and  anon  tne  Captain's 
voice  was  heard  above  the  crowd  —  "'There's 
more  below.  Now,  gentlemen,  yon  that  have 
been  introduced  to  Mr.  Cha»lewif,  will  yoii 
clear,  gentlemen?  Will  yon  clear?  Will  you 
be  so  good  as  clear,  gentlemen,  and  make  a 
little  room  for  more?'' 

Regardless  of  the  Captain's  cries,  they  didn't 
clear  at  all,  but  stood  there,  bolt  uprii^ht  axA 
staring.   Two  gentlemen  connected  with  the 
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Watertoast  Gazette  bad  come  express  to  get 
the  matter  for  an  article  on  Martia.  They  had 
agreed  to  divide  the  laboar.  One  of  them  took 
him  below  the  waistcoat;  one  above.  Each 
stood  directly  in  front  of  his  sabject  with  his 
head  a  little  on  one  side,  intent  on  his  depart- 
ment. If  Martin  pat  one  boot  before  the  other, 
the  lower  ^ntleman  was  down  npon  him;  he 
mbbed  a  pimple  on  bis  nose,  and  the  upper 
gentleman  booked  it.  He  opened  his  moutn  to 
speak,  and  the  same  gentleman  was  on  one 
knee  Wore  him,  looking  in  at  his  teeth,  with 
the  nice  scratiny  of  a  dentist.  ABUteors  in  the 
physiognomical  and  phrenological  sciences  roved 
abont  him  with  watchful  eyes  and  itching  fin* 
gers,  and  sometimes  one,  more  daring  than  the 
rest,  made  a  mad  grasp  at  the  back  of  his  head, 
and  vanished  in  the  crowd.  They  had  him  in 
all  points  of  view :  in  IVont,  in  profile,  thre^ 
qnarter  face,  and  behind.  Those  who  were  not 
professional  or  scientific,  audibly  exchanged 
opinions  on  his  looks.  New  lights  shone  in 
upon  him,  in  respect  of  his  nose.  Contradictory 
nimoars  were  auvad  on  the  sabject  of  hia  hair. 
And  still  the  Captain's  voice  was  heard  —  so 
stifled  by  the  concoarse,  that  he  seemed  to  speak 
from  andemeath  a  feather-bed  —  exclaiming, 
"  Gentlemen,  yon  that  have  been  iatroduoed  to 
Mr.  Chnzxlewit,  will  yoa  clear?" 

Even  when  they  h^an  to  clear,  it  was  no 
bettor;  for  then  a  stream  of  gentleaMn,  every 
one  widi  a  lady  on  each  arm  (ttactly  like  the 
ckoms  to  the  national  Anthem  when  Royalty 
goes  in  state  to  the  play),  came  gliding  in  — 
every  new  groop  fresher  than  the  last,  and  bent 
on  staying  to  the  latest  moment.  If  they  spoke 
to  him,  which  was  not  often,  they  invariably 
asked  die  same  qoestions,  in  Ae  same  tone; 
with  no  more  remorse,  or  delicacy,  or  con- 
sideration, than  if  he  had  been  a  figure  of  stone, 
purchased,  aadpiod  for,  and  set  op  there,  for 
their  delinl.  Even  when,  in  the  slow  course 
of  time,  these  died  off,  it  was  as  bad  as  ever, 
if  not  worse;  for  then  the  boys  grew  bold,  and 
came  in  as  a  class  of  themselves,  and  did  every- 
Aing  that  the  grown-up  people  had  done.  Un* 
coath  stragglers  too  appeared;  men  of  a  ghostly 
kind,  who  being  in,  didn't  know  how  to  get 
OQt  again :  insomuch  that  one  silent  gentleman 
with  glazed  and  fishy  eyes,  and  only  one  but- 
ton on  hb  waistcoat  (which  was  a  very  large 
metal  one,  and  shone  prodieioasly),  got  behind 
the  door,,  and  stood  there,  like  a  Clock,  long 
after  everybody  else  was  gone.^ 

Martia  felt,  from  pure  fatigae,  and  heat,  and 
worry,  as  if  he  coald  have  fallen  on  the  ground 
and  ,  willingly  remained  there,  if  they  woold 
hat  have  bad  the  mercy  to  leave  him  alone. 
Bat  as  letters  and  messa|;es  threatening  his 
public  doiouncement  if  be  didn't  see  the  senders, 
poured  in  like  liail;  and  as  more  visitors  came 
while  be  took  his  coffee  by  himself;  uid  as 
Maik,  with  all  his  vigilance,  was  unable  to  keep 
them  from  the  door;  he  resolved  to  go  to  bed 
—not  that  be  felt  at  all  sure  of  bed  being  any 

{irotection,  bat  diat  be  mi^  not  leare  a  for- 
om  hope  untried. 

He  bad  communicated  this  desin  to  Hark, 
and  was  on  the  eve  of  escapiafe  when  the  door 
was  thrown  open  in  a  great  hnny,  and  an  el- 


derly gendeauM  eatored:  bringing  with  hia  a 
lady  who  certainly  could  not  be  raaiidfinl 
youug  —  that  was  matter  of  fact;  and  »rolMbly 
coold  not  be  considered  handsome  —  bat  ^ 
was  matter  of  t^Mniun.  She  was  very  sbai|^  i 
very  tail,  and  not  at  all  flexible  in  face  er  figue.  . 
On  her  head  sbc  wore  a  great  straw  bMasl, 
with  trimmings  of  the  same,  n  which  she  hMkad  ' 
as  if  she  haa  been  tbalched  by  an  oBskiUil  , 
taboarer;  and  in  her  hand  she  hcU  a  mmi  ' 
enormous  fan. 

"Mr.  Choaxlewit,  1  betteve?"  said  Iht  gca-  | 
tie  man 

"  That  is  my  name." 

"Sir,"  said  the  gentleman.  "I  am  ftmti 
for  time."  1 

"Thank  Godl"  thoadrt  Martin. 

"  I  go  back  Toe  my  bosae,  sir,"  persaed  Ik  < 
^ntlemao,  ''by  the  return  (rain,  which  sttMi 
inunedialei.   Siart  is  net  a  wonl  yon  ass  ia  \ 
your  country,  sir."  1 

"Oh  yes,  it  ia,"  said  Martin.  j 

"Yon  air  austaken,  sir,"  returned  tb«  gen-  ' 
tleman,  with  great  decbion :  "  bnt  we  will  ast 
porsne  the  snbiect,  lest  it  skenld  awake  ys«  [ 
preja-dice.   Sir,  Mrs.  Biuaaaj." 

Martin  bowed.  < 

'*  Sirs.  Hominy,  sir,  is  the  lady  ef  Nigor  H*-  ! 
mioy,  one  of  oar  chicest  spirits;  and  hdcMfi  I 
Toe  one  of  our  most  aristocratic  lamilica.  Yet  i 
air,  p'raps,  aeqaainted,  sir,  with  Mrs.Boouay'i 
wrilmipY" 

Martin  ouldn't  say  be  waa. 

"  You  have  much  Toe  learn,  and  Toe  saj*^  ' 
sir,"  said  the  gentleman.    "Mrs.  Hominy  n  < 
going  Toe  slay  until  ibe  end  of  the  FaH,  sir.  ' 
with  her  married  daagbter  at  the  settlemeel  «f 
New  Thermopyln,  three  days  this  side  of  £dm.  i 
Any  attention,  sir,  that  you  can  show  Toe  Iba 
Hominy  upon  the  jonroey.  will  be  very  giate- 
fal  Toe  the  Mfljer  and  our  fellow-eiiiasns.  Mn. 
Hominy,  1  wish  yon  good  night,  ma'aas  aad  * 
pleasant  pro-greas  on  year  rout  I" 

Martin  eonld  scarcely  believe  it;  bnt  bs  M 
gone,  and  Mrs.  Hoaaiay  waa  drinking  ihewlL 

"A'mo^  used-up  I  am,  1  do  deoUie!"  ^  , 
observed.  "The  jolting  in  the  can  is  pren 
nigh  as  bad  as  iTthe  raU  wm  Inll  utmirni 
sawyers" 

"Snags  and  sawyers,  ma'am?"  said  Martin 
"Wi£,  thai,  I  do'  suppose  yon '11  htrOj 
realise  my  meaning,  sir,"  said  Mn.  Hsnay.  ' 
"Myl  Only  think  1  ^  leUl"  i 
It  did  not  a^ear  that  these  ezprenians,  { 
though  they  seemed  to  conclude  witkana^cal 
entreaty,  stood  in  need  of  any  answer;  tm  \ 
Mrs.  Hominy,  nntyiu  her  bonnet  shnaa,  A-  ' 
served  that  she  would  vritbdraw  te  1^  lB■la^ 
tiole  of  dreu  aside,  and  wunJd  return  iawe*  ■ 
dialely. 

"Mark!"  said  Martin.  "Toooh  me,  wiU  . 
yon.   Am  I  awake?"  i 

"Hominy  is,  sir,*'  retomed  his  parlaer-  I 
"Broad  awake]  inst  the  sort  of  woman. ».  I 
as  would  be  discovered  with  her  e>es  wids  I 
open,  and  kor  mind  a-workiug  fiv  bercouatty*!  I 
good,  at  any  hour  of  Ae  day  or  ugki." 

They  bad  no  opportunity  of  saying  more,Hr 
Mrs.  Hominy  atsUted  in  sgiiu  thit  erei^ 
proof  of  ber  aristoentic  blood;  aadnddiigi* 
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her  duped  haads  a  red  eoUea  ]packet.ba»d- 

kerchiflf,  periMps  a  partieg  gift  from  that  ehoioe 
spirit,  (be  M^or.  She  had  laid  taide  her  bon- 
DBt,  aad  DOW  appeared  in  a  bigbly  aristocratic 
and  claasical  cap,  meetisg  beoeath  ber  ebin:  a 
styh  of  bead-drces  so  admirabk  adapted  to  ber 
coatitenanc^  that  if  the  late  Mr.  Grunaldi  bad 
appeared  ia  the  lappets  of  Mrs.  Siddons,  a 
more  complete  effect  could  not  have  beea  pro- 
duced. 

Hjurtin  haoded  her  (o  a  chair.  Her  first  words 
urroated  him  before  be  eoald  get  back  to  his 

own  seat. 

**Pray,  sirl"  said  Mrs.  Uominy,  "where  do 
yoa  bait  from?" 

''I  am.  afraid  1  am  duU  of  oomprehensioii/' 
answered  MarttD,  "  bein^  extremely  tired ;  bat, 
upon  my  word,  I  don't  nnderstaod  yea." 

Mn.  Hominy  shook  ber  bead  with  a  melan- 
choly smile  that  said,  not  inexpressively,  ^Ther 
corrapt  erea  the  languaf^e  in  that  old  country  1 
and  judded  then,  as  coming  down  a  step  or  two 
to  meet  his  low  capacUy,  "Where  was  yon 
roae?" . 

"Ohl"  said  Martin,  "I  was  bom  la  Kent." 
''And  bow  do  yea  tike  ow  connlcy,  sir?" 

asked  Mrs.  Hominy. 

"Very  ffluch  indeed,"  said  Martin,  half  asleep. 
"  At  least— that  is — pretty  well,  ma'am." 

"Most  strangen  -  and  partick'larly  Britisben 
— are  mncb  surprised  by  what  they  see  in  the 
U-nited  States,"  remarked  Mrs.  Hominy. 

**  They  have  excellent  reason  to  be  so,  ma'aei," 
seid  Martin.  "I  eever  was  so  mooh  anzprised 
in  all  my  life." 

"Osr'institations  make  onr  people  smart 
Binefa.  «r?"  Mrs.  Hominy  remarked. 

*'  The  most  shortsighted  man  coeld  see  that 
at  a  glance,  with  his  naked  eye,"  said  Martin. 

Mrs.  Hotainy  was  a  pbilosopber  and  an  ao- 
thoress,  and  ceoseqnenuy  bad  a  pretty  strong 
digestion;  bnt  this  coarse,  this  indecorons  phrase, 
was  almost  too  mnch  for  ber.  For  a  gentle' 
man  sitting  alone  with  a  lady — altboagh  the 
door  tros  open— to  talk  about  a  naked  eye! 

A  long  interval  elapsed  before  even  she— wonui 
of  mascaline  and  towering  intellect  tbongh  she 
was— conld  call  np  fortitude  enough  to  resume 
the  conversalioa.  But  Mrs.  Hominy  was  a  tra< 
vellcr.  Mrs.  Hominy  was  a  writer  of  reviews 
and  analytical  disquisitions.  Mrs.  Hominy  bad 
bad  her  letters  from  abroad,  begnning  **Hy 
ever  dearest  blank,"  and  signed  '*  The  Mother 
of  the  Modem  Graccbi"  (meaning  the  married 
Miss  Homiby),  regularfy  printed  in  a  public 
journal,  with  all  the  indignation  in  capif&Is,and 
all  the  sarcasm  ia  italics.  Mrs.  Hominy  had 
looked  m  foreign  eonntriea  with  the  eye  of.  a 
perfect  repubfiean  hot  from  the  moda  oven; 
aod  Mrs.  Hominy  coeld  talk  (or  write)  about 
them  by  the  hour  (ogelber.  So  Mrs.  Hominy 
at  last  eame  down  an  Martin  heavily,  and  as 
be  was  fast  asleep,  she  bad  it  all  ber  own  way 
and  bruised  htm  to  ber  heart's  content. 

It  is  no  great  matter  what  Mrs.  Hominy  said, 
save  that  she  bad  learnt  it  from  the  cant  of  a 
class,  aod  a  large  class,  of  her  fellow-countrymen, 
who,  in  their  every  word,  avow  themselves  to 
Im  as  senseless  to  the  higfa  principles  oa  which 
America  sprang  a  notioB*  iiUo  life,  As  say 


Orson  in  her  legislilivs  halta^  Who  are  no 
more  capable  of  feeling,  or  of  caring  if  they 
did  feel,  that  by  reducing  their  own  country  to 
the  ebb  of  boaest  men's  contempt,  they  put  in 
hazard  the  rtghu  of  nations  yet  anbom,  and 
very  progress  of  the  hunun  race,  than  are  the 
swine  who  wallow  in  their  streets.  Who  think 
that  crying  out  to  other  nations,  old  in  their 
iniquity,  **  We  are  no  worse  than  yon ! "  (No 
worse  I)  is  high  defence  and  'vantage  ground 
enough  for  that  Republic,  bat  yesterday  let 
loose-  moa  her  aoble  ooerse,  and  bet  to-day  se 
maimed  ud  Ime,  so  foil  of  sores  and  ideers, 
foul  to  the  eye  and  almost  hopeless  to  the  sense, 
that  her  best  friends  torn  from  the  loathsome 
creature  with  diagnst.  Who,  having  by  their 
ancestors  declared  and  won  their  lad^tendenoe, 
because  they  would  not  bend  the  knee  to  cer- 
tain Public  vices  and  corruptions  and  would 
not  abrogate  the  truth,  ran  not  in  th^  Bad,  and 
turn  Ibeir  backs  apon  the  Good;  and  lying  dowa 
contented  with  the  wretched  boast  that  othor 
Temples  also  are  of  glass,  and  stones  which 
batter  theirs  may  be  flung  back;  show  them* 
selves,  in  that  alone,  as  immeasaraUy  bebuid 
the  import  of  the  trust  they  hold,  and  as  on- 
worthy  to  possess  it,  as  if  the  ser^d  heck^r- 
ings  of  all  their  little  goveraments— each  oaea 
kingdom  in  its  small  depravity— were  brought 
into  a  heap  lor  evidence  against  them. 

Martin  by  degrees  became  so  far  awake,  that 
he  had  a  sense  of  a  lerrible  operessioo  on  his 
mind;  an  imperfect  dream  that  be  hadmorder- 
ed  a  particiuar  fricad,  and  conlda't  get  rid  of 
the  body.  When  his  eyes  opened  it  was  star* 
ing  him  full  in  the  face.  There  was  the  horrible 
Hotniny,  talking  Awf  truths  in  a  melodious 
snnfFle,  and  pouring  forth  ber  mental  endow- 
ments to  such  an  extent  that  the  Major's  bitter- 
est enemy,  hearing  her,  would  luve  forgiven 
him  from  the  bottom  of  bis  heart.  Martin  might 
have,  done  something  desperate  if  the  gong  had 
not  sounded  for  supper ;  bnt  sound  it  aid  most 
opportunely;  aad  having  stationed  Mrs.  Hom- 
iny at  the  upper  end  ol  the  table,  be  took  re- 
fuge at  the  lower  end  bimself;  whence,  after 
a  hasty  meal,  he  stole  away,  while  the  lady 
was  yet  busied  with  dried  heef  and  a  whole 
saneer-Aill  of  pickled  fixings. 

It  would  be  difBcolt  to  give  an  adequate  idea 
of  Mrs.  Hominy's  freshness  next  day,  or  of  tbe 
avidity  with  which  sbe  woet  headlong  into 
moral  nfailosopfay  at  breakfast.  Some  little  ad- 
ditional degree  of  aspori^,  perhaps,  was  visible 
in  her  features,  but  net  more  than  the  pickles 
would  have  naturally  produced.  All  Aat  day, 
she  clung  to  Martin.  She  sat  beside  him  whue 
be  received  his  frieads— for  there  was  another 
ReceptioQ,  yet  more  aamerDns  than  the  former 
—propounded  theories,  and  answered  imaginatr 
objections :  so  that  Martin  really  began  to  think 
he  most  be  dreaming,  aad  peaking  for  two; 
quoted  interminable  passages  from  certaia  es- 
says oa  government,  written  by  herself;  used 
the  Major  s  pocket- bandkcrdiief  as  iftheseoiHe 
were  a  tewfwrary  malady,  of  whidi  die  was 
determined  to  rid  herself  by  some  means  or  other ; 
and,  ia  short,  was  sach  a  remarkable  compa- 
nion, that  Httlia  qiate  settied  it  hetweea  him* 
self  and  his  eoaaoiMcej  AM  ia  any  new  settle^ 
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neat  it  would  be  abioliil^  neeesHnr  to  hm 
such  a  iierson  knocked  on  the  kead  for  tke 

general  peace  of  society. 

In  the  mean  lime  Mark  was  busy,  from  early 
in  the  morning  until  late  at  ni^ht,  in  getting  oa 
board  the  steamboat  such  provisions,  tools,  and 
other  necessaries,  as  they  liad  been  forewarned 
it  wonld  be  wise  to  take.  The  purchase  of 
these  things,  and  the  settlement  of  their  bill  at 
the  National,  reduced  their  finances  to  so  low 
an  ebb,  that  if  the  cqttain  had  delayed  his  de< 
partnre  any  longer,  Aey  wo«ld  have  been  in 
almost  as  bad  a  plight  as  the  oafortiuiate  poor 
emigrants,  who  (seduced  on  board  by  solemn 
advertisement)  had  been  living  on  the  lower 
deck  a  whole  week,  and  exhausting  their  mi- 
serable stock  of  provisions  before  the  voyage 
commenced.  There  they  were  all  huddled  to- 
gether, with  the  engine  and  the  fires  Farmers 
who  had,  never  seen  a  ploogh;  woodmen  who 
had  never  used  an  axe;  bniiders  who  couldn't 
make  a  box;  cast  out  of  their  own  land,  with 
not  a  hand  to  aid  them:  neiriy  come  into  an 
unknown  world,  ckildien  in  kmplessness,  but 
men  in  wants— with  yonnger  children  at  their 
backs,  to  live  or  die  as  it  mi^t  hawent 

The  morning  came;  and  they  wonld  start  at 
^noon.  Noon  came,  and  they  would  start  at 
night.  Bat  nothing  is  eternal  in  this  world: 
not  even  the  procrastination  of  an  American 
skipper!  imd  at  night  all  was  ready. 

Dispirited  and  weary  to  the  last  degree,  but 
a  greater  lion  than  ever  (he  bad  done  nothing 
til  the  aftemoou  bat  answer  letteis  from  stran- 
gers: half  of  them  ahont  Dotbin^:  half  aboat 
borrowing  monqr:  and  all  reqninng  an  instan- 
taneous reply),  Martin  walked  down  to  the 
wharf,  through  a  conconrse  of  people,  with  Mrs. 
Hominy  upon  his  arm;  and  went  on  board. 
But  Mark  was  bent  on  solving  die  riddle  of 
this  lionsbip,  if  he  could;  and  so,  not  without 
the  risk  of  being  left  behind,  ran  back  to  the 
hotel. 

Captain  Kedgick  was  sitting  in  the  colonnade. 


Witt  a  jol^  Ml  Itts  knee,  and  a  dgw  in  ik  \ 

month.  He  caught  Merit's  eye,  ud  wd: 
"  Whv,  what  the  Tamal  briogs  jm  henf"  I 
"  1  '11  tell  yon  plainly  what   is,  CMlaia,"iiM 

Mark.   "  I  want  to  ask  yon  a  qnestten." 
**A.  man  may  tuh  a  question,  so  he  ■vr,*' 

returned  Kei^ck:  strongly  inplyinf  that  W  , 

other  man  mi^t  not  answer  a  ^estun,  se  it 

mi^tn't 

*'  What  have  they  been  making  so  nodi 
him  for,  now?"  said  Hark  dyly.  "Com!" 

"Our  people  like  es^itemen^"  auwod 
Red^ck,  sucking  his  cigar. 

"But  how  has  he  excited'emf*  askedHvL 

The  captain  looked  at  lum  as  if  be  were  bV 
indined  (o  nnborden  his  mind  of  a  caplbl 
joke. 

"Yon  air  a  goingf "  be  said. 

"Going I"  cnedHark.  **Am'teTCryMBMat 
precioosf  " 

"  Oar  people  like  ex-citement,"  said  the  Csf- 
tain,  whispering.  He  ain't  like  enignais  ■ 
gin'rali  and  he  ex'dled  *ea  aknc  of  ajs;"  ht 
winked  ud  bust  into  «  uBotfiered  laagk: 
"  along  of  this.  Scadder  is  a  smart  mm,  ml 
— and— nobody  as  goes  to  Eden  ever  mm 
back  a-livet" 

The  wharf  was  close  at  band,  and  at  ilut  ' 
instant  Hark  could  hear  Aem  skoeting  oat  iis 
name— could  even  hear  Martin  calling  te  )m 
to  make  haste,  or  they  would  be  sepanrtei  It  ' 
was  too  late  to  mend  the  matter,  or  pel  uy 
face  upon  it  but  the  best  He  gave  the  Cif- 
tain  a  parting  bowdietiont  and  ran  1^  i 
mcehoTse. 

"Mariil  Mark!"  cried  Martia. 

"Here  am  I,  sir!"  sheeted  Mark,  sedimlr  i 
replying  from  the  edge  of  the  quay,  and  l«fii{  i. 
at  a  bound  on  board.  "Never  was balfsoioBj.  i 
sir.   All  right!  Haul  inl  Go  a-headi" 

The  sparks  from  the  wood  fire  streamed  if 
ward  from  the  two  chimneys,  as  if  the  tckI 
were  a  great  firework  jnst  lighted;  and  ib^ 
roared  away  upon  the  dark  water- 


MARTIN  AXD  BlS  PARTITEn  TAU  POSSBSBKW  OF  THIIR  KSTATB.    m  JOTfllL  OIXAaiOlf  IllVn.Ttt  MB 

rUBTHW  ACCOUMT  OF  EDBN. 


Tbeae  happened  to  be  on  board  the  steam- 
boat several  gentlemen  passengers,  of  the  same 
stamp  as  Martin's  New  York  friend  Mr.  Bevan; 
and  in  their  society  he  was  cheerful  and  hanpy. 
They  released  him  as  well  as  they  coold  rrom 
the  intellectual  entanglements  of  Mrs.  Hominy ; 
and  exhibited,  in  all  they  said  and  did,  so  much 

{Eood  sense  and  bi^  fening,  that  he  could  not 
ike  Aem  too  well.  "  If  this  were  a  republic 
of  Intellect  and  Woi^,"  he  said,  "instead  of 
vapouring  and  jobbit^;,  they  wonld  not  want 
the  levers  to  keep  it  in  motion." 

**Havin8;  good  tools,  and  using  had  ones," 
returned  Mr.  Tapley,  "  would  look  as  if  they 
was  rather  a  poor  sort  of  carpenters,  sir, 
woaldn'tit?" 

Martin  nodded.  "As  if  their  work  were  in- 
finitely above  (heir  powers  aadpnrposer  H^; 
and  they  botched  it  m  conieqnaiwe." 


"The  best  on  it  is,"  said  Mark,  ''that  wkn 
they  do  happen  to  make  a  decent  stroke:  mch 
as  better  workmen,  with  no  such  opporisnitia- 
make  every  day  of  their  lives  and  think  m- 
thing  of :  they  begin  to  sing  out  so  sominss 
lond.  Take  notice  of  my  words,  sir.  if  c*c 
the  deiaolting  part  of  this  here  eonntry  fnp 
its  dehts'-along  of  finding  that  not  payn^cB 
won't  do  in  a  commercial  ^int  of  view,  J" 
see,  and  is  inconvenient  in  its  conseqeenoet- 
thev  'II  take  such  a  shine  out  of  it,  and  aukt 
sncn  bragging'  speeches,  that  a  man  mi^ 
pose  no  ^Sorrowed  money  had  ever  beenj**' 
afore,  since  the  world  was  first  begun.  Iws 
the  way  they  gammon  each  other,  sir.  Bw 
yon,  /  know  'em.  Take  notice  of  waid^ 
now!" 

"Yon  seem  to  be  growing  profinnfiy  Mg"" 
cioos  I"  cried  Martin,  lan^ung. 
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**  Whether  that  is,"  thought  Mark,  "heoaose 
1  'm  a  da^'s  journey  nearer  Eden,  and  am 
brightening  up,  afore  I  die,  f  can't  say.  Praps 
by  the  tine  1  get  there,  1  shall  have  growed 
into  a  prophet." 

He  gave  no  uttaruiee  la  ihese  sentiments ; 
hut  the  excessive  iovialihr  thev  inspired  wiUiia 
him,  and  the  mernment  uioy  hrongnt  upon  his 
shinoiDS  face,  were  quite  enongh  for  Martin. 
Aldiouni  he  might  sometimes  profess  to  make 
light  of  his  partner's  inexhaastible  cheeriulness, 
and  might  sometimes,  as  in  the  case  of  Zepha* 
niah  Scadder,  find  him  too  jocose  a  commen- 
tator, he  was  always  sensible  of  the  effect  of 
hi*  example  in  rousing  him  to  hopefulness  and 
coarage.  Whether  be  were  in  the  humour  to 
|wo6t  by  it,  mattered  not  a  jot.  It  was  con- 
tagious, and  he  oonld  not  choose  but  be  af- 
fected. 

At  first  they  parted  with  some  of  their  pas- 
sengers once  or  twice  a  day,  and  look  in  others 
to  replace  them.  Bat  by  degrees,  the  towns 
upon  their  route  became  more  thinly  scattered; 
and  for  many  hours  together  they  would  see 
no  other  habitations  than  the  huts  of  the  wood- 
cutters, where  the  vessel  slopped  for  fuel.  Sky, 
wood,  and  water,  all  the  livelong  day;  and  heat 
dwt  blistered  everything  it  tooened. 

On  fliey  toiled  throiuh  great  solitudes,  where 
the  trees  upon  the  banks  grew  thick  and  close ; 
and  floated  in  the  stream ;  and  held  op  dirivelled 
arms  from  out  the  river's  depths;  and  slid  down 
from  the  margin  of  the  land:  half  growing, 
half  decaying,  in  the  miry  water.  On  through 
the  weary  day  and  melanchol;^  night:  beneath 
the  bumtng  sun,  and  in  the  mist  and  vapour  of 
the  evening:  on,  tmlil  return  appeared  impossible, 
Md  restoration  to  their  home  a  miserable  dream. 

They  had  now  but  few  people  on  board,  and 
Ihese  few  vme  as  fbt,  as  obII,  and  stagnant, 
AB  Ihe  vegetation  that  ttppressed  their  eyes.  No 
■onad  of  cheerfblneas  or  hope  was  heard:  no 
pleasant  talk  begailed  the  taray  time;  no  little 
croup  made  common  cause  against  the  doll 
depression  of  the  scene.  But  that,  at  certain 
periods,  they  swallowed  food  togeuier  from  a 
common  trongh,  it  migjit  haye  been  old  Cha- 
ron's boat,  conveying  melancholy  shades  to 
jnd^ent. 

At  lemth  they  drew  near  NewThermopyle: 
where,  that  same  evening,  Mrs.  Hominy  would 
disenbirit.  A  gleam  of  comfort  sunk  into  Har- 
tin's  bosom  when  she  told  him  this.  Mark 
needed  none;  hot  be  was  not  displeased. 

It  was  almost  night  when  they  came  along- 
side the  landing-place — a  steep  Dank  irith  an 
hotel,  like  a  barn,  on  the  top  of  it;  a  wooden 
store  or  two;  and  a  few  scattered  sheds. 

"  Yon  sleep  here  to-night,  and  go  on  in  the 
morning,  1  suppose,  ma'am?"  said  Martin. 

"  Where  should  i  go  on  to  ?"  cried  the  moth» 
of  the  modem  Gracchi. 

"To  New  Thermopvls." 

"Myl  ain't  I  theref"  said  Mrs.  Hominy. 

Martin  looked  for  it  all  round  the  daAening 
Mnorama;  but  he  couldn't  see  it,  and  was  ob< 
liged  to  say  so. 

**Why,  that's  it  I"  cried  Mrs.  Hominy,  poi&^ 
ing  to  tne  sheds  just  mentioned. 

"  TlMtl"  exdauned  Blartin. 


"Ah!  that;  and  work  it  which  way  ym  will, 
it  whips  Eden,"  said  Mrs.  Hominy,  nodding  her 
head  with  great  expression. 

The  married  Miss  Hominy,  who  had  C4vme 
on  hoard  with  her  hiuhand,  gave  to  this  state- 
ment her  most  unquallified  support,  as  did  that 
gentleman  also.  Martin  gratefully  declined  their 
invitation  to  regale  himsMf  at  their  house  dar- 
ing the  half-hour  of  the  vessel's  stay;  and  hav- 
log  escorted  Mrs.  Hominy  and  Ae  red  pocket- 
handkerchief  (wliich  was  still  on  active  service) 
safely  across  the  gangway,  returned  in  a  thought- 
ful mood  to  watch  the  emigrants  as  they  removed 
their  goods  ashore. 

Mark,  as  he  stood  beside  him,  glanced  in 
his  face  from  time  to  time;  anxious  to  discover 
what  effect  this  dialogue  had  had  upon  him, 
and  not  imwUling  that  his  hopes  fhould  be 
dashed  before  they  reaped  their  destination, 
so  that  the  blow  he  feared,  night  be  broken  in 
the  fall.  But  saving  that  be  aometiraes  looked 
op  quickly  at  the  poor  erections  on  the  hill, 
he  gave  him  no  clue  to  what  was  passing  in 
his  mind,  until  thev  were  again  upon  their  way. 

"  Mark,"  he  saia  then,  "are  there  really  none 
but  ourselves  on  board  this  boat  who  are  bound 
for  Edeo?" 

"None  at  all,  sir.  Most  of 'em,  as  yon  know, 
have  stopped  short ;  md  die  fisw  that  am  left 
are  going  furdier  on.  What  matters  that!  More 
room  there  for  us,  sir." 

<•  Oh,  to  be  sore  I"  said  Martin.  "  Bat  1  was 
thinking  "—and  there  he  paused. 

"Yes,  sir?"  observed  Hark. 

"How  odd  it  was  that  the  people  should  have 
arranged  to  try  their  fortune  at  a  wretched  hole 
like  that,  for  instance,  when  there  is  such  a 
much  better,  and  such  a  very  different  kind  of 
place,  near  at  band,  as  one  may  say." 

fie  ^ke  in  a  tone  so  very  dmerent  from 
his  usual  confidence,  and  vrith  such  an  obvious 
dread  of  Mark's  reply,  that  the  good-natured 
fellow  was  full  of  pity. 

"  Why,  yon  know,  sir,"  said  Mark,  as  gently 
as  he  coald  by  any  means  insinuate  the  obser- 
vation, "we  must  guard  against  being  too 
sanguine.  There's  no  occasion  for  it,  eithert 
because  we're  determined  to  make  the  best  of 
everything,  after  we  know  the  wont  of  it 
Ain't  we,  sir?" 

Martin  looked  at  him,  bst  auimed  not  a 
word. 

"Even  Eden,  yon  know,  ain't  all  bnilt,"  said 
Mark. 

"Id  the  name  of  Heaven,  man"  cried  Martin 
angrily,  "  don't  talk  of  Eden  in  the  same  breath 
with  that  place.  Are  von  mad?  There— Ood 
forgive  me;— dont  think  harsly  of  me  for  my 

temper!" 

After  that,  he  tamed  away  and  walked  to 
and  fro  upon  the  deck  full  two  hoars.  Nor  did 
he  speak  agun,  except  to  say  "Good  ni^ht," 
until  next  day;  nor  even  diennpondiis  subject, 
but  on  other  topics  miite  foreign  to  the  purpose. 

As  they  proceeded  farther  on  their  track,  and 
came  more  and  more  towards  their  joumey's 
end,  the  monotonous  desolation  of  uie  scene 
increased  to  that  degree,  that  for  any  redeming 
feature  it  presented  to  their  eyes,  they  mi^t 
have  entered,  in  the  body,  on  the  grim  domains 
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of  GimH  Despair.  A  flat  moraes,  bestremi-wHb 
fallen  timber;  a  marsh  oa  which  the  guod  growth 
of  the  earth  seemed  to  have  beeo  wrecked  and 
cast  away,  that  from  its  dccMtposuig  ashes  vile 
and  ugly  things  might  rise;  where  the  very 
(re 08  took  the  aspect  of  huge  weeds,  begotten 
of  the  slime  from  which  they  sprung*  bv  the 
hot  ana  that  burnt  then  up;  where  fatal  oia- 
ladies,  seeking  whom  they  night  infect,  came 
forth,  at  night,  in  misty  shapes,  and  creeping 
out  upon  the  water,  hunted  them  IHie  spectres 
until  day;  where  even  the  blessed  sun,  shioiog 
down  on  festering  elements  of  corruption  and 
disease,  became  a  horror;  this  was  the  realm 
of  Hope  tbrou^  which  they  moved. 

At  last  they  stopped.  At  ^eu  too.  The 
waters  of  the  Deluge  might  have  l^il  but  a  week 
before:  so  choked  with  slime  and  nuttted  growth 
«u  Ae  hideoDs  swamp  vfaieh  bore  that  Mme. 

Ilkete  being  no  depth  of  water  close  in  shore, 
tliey  landed  from  4he  vessel's  boat,  with  all 
their  goods  beside  them.  There  were  a  few 
Joghoiues  visible  among  the  dark  trees;  the 
beat,  a  oowahed  or  a  rude  stable:  but  for  the 
w»rves,  the  marketplace,  the  public  buildings 

"Here  comes  an  Edener,"  said  Mark.  "He'll 
get  us  help  to  carry  these  things  up.  Keep  a 
good  heart,  sir.   Hallo  there]" 

The  man  adraneed  towards  them  through  the 
thiekenii^  l^n,  very  sUwly:  leaning  on  a 
stidc.  As  hie  drew  nearer,  they  observed  that 
he  Was  pale  and  worn,  and  that  his  aniions 
eyes  were  deeply  sunken  in  his  head.  His 
dress  of  homespun  blue  hong  about  him  in  rags : 
his  feel  aad  bead  were  bare.  He  sat  down  on  a 
stump  half-way,  and  beckoned  them  to  come  to  him. 
When  they  oom^ied,  he  put  his  hand  upon 
his  side  as  if  ia  pain,  and  while  he  fetched  his 
breath  stared  at  them,  wondering. 

"Strangers I"  he  exclaimed,  as  sooa  as  he 
eonld  qieak. 

"The  very  same,"'  said  HaA.  "How  an 
you,  sir?" 

**  I've  had  the  fever  vanr  bad,"  be  answered 
feintly.  *'I  haven't  stoodT  npright  these  nkaf 
waeks.  Those  an  year  aotioM  I  see,"  puat. 
iog  to  their  property. 

*'Yas,  sir,"  said  Mark,  "they  are.  Yoa 
couldn't  fcoonmend  us  soom  oae  as  woald  bod 
a  hand  to  help  oarry'em  op  to  the— to  the  town, 
ooald  yon  sir?" 

"  My  eldest  son  would  do  it  if  he  conM," 
fepUed  (be  man;  "bat  today  he  has  his  chill 
upon  him,  and  is  lyin^  wrapped  ap  in  the  blaa* 
kets.  My  youngest  died  last  week." 

"I'm  sorry  for  it,  governor,  with  all  mv 
heart,"  said  Mark,  ahwiag  him  by  the  haaa. 
**DoB't  laind  us.  Come  along  with  me,  and  I'll 
give  you  an  arm  back.  The  goods  is  safe  enoi^, 
sir,  "—to  Martin,— "there  ain't  many  people 
about,  to  audu  away  with  'ma.  What  a  coaa* 
fort  that  ial" 

"No,"  cried  the  aaii.  **Yoa  must  look  for 
so^  feik  kan^"  kaoekiut  has  stick  upon  the 
graani,  "or  jimder  in  the  hmh,  iowatds  the 
north.  We'va  baried  mast  of  'am.  The  real 
have  gime  away.  Them  that  w*  hava  hemt 
dou't  come  out  at  aia^L" 

"The  aight  air  ain^t  aaita  whotosome,  laaa- 
paaa?"  aSl  MaA. 


"It's  deatUy  poisan,"  was'theaettlM'saaswar. 

Hark  showed  no  mor«  unaasiness  thaa  if  it 
had  been  commended  to  him  as  ambmia;  b« 
he  gave  the  man  his  arm,  and  as  they  wnt 
along  explained  to  him  the  natnn  of  thtir  pa^ 
chase,  and  inquired  where  it  lay.  Clese  to  bit 
own  log-house,  he  said:  so  dose  that  be  had 
used  their  dwalling  as  a  stota^nse  for  seas 
com:  they  most  excnae  it  that  a^t,  baths 
would  endeavour  to  get  it  tak«i  oat  apan  the 
morrow.  He  then  gave  them  to  andecstMd,  u 
an  additional  scrap  of  local  cUt-ohat,  thtt  bi 
had  buried  the  last  proprietor  with  his  m 
hands;  a  piece  of  infiDmnatioa  which  Hark  alu 
received  witkoat  the  least  abilemiit  ef  Ui 
equanisaity. 

In  a  word,  be  condacted  them  to  a  miseitUt 
cabin,  rudely  coDStraoted  of  the  tmnks  of  ms: 
the  door  of  which  had  either  feHea  down  «r 
beea  carried  away  long  ago ;  and  a*ich  aai 
ooBsequently  open  to  the  wild  landscape  mi 
the  dark  night.  Saviag  for  the  little  stare  k 
had  mentioned,  it  was  perfectly  ban  of  all  fm. 
nttare;  bat  they  bad  left  a  cbest  apea  the 
IsMdiog-place,  and  he  gave  theaa  a  run  twch 
in  lieu  of  candle.  This  latter  acqaisttioB  Hat 
planted  in  the  hearth,  and  then  declaring  Aai 
the  mansion  "  looked  quita  comfortable,"  hnriel 
Martia  off  again  to  hdp  bring;  up  the  chest 
Aad  all  the  my  to  the  hndni^plaoe  and  bad, 
Mark  talhad  inoeuantly :  as  if  be  waald  iafwa 
into  his  partner's  breast  some  firiat  belief  Ibil 
they  had  arrived  under  the  most  uspicioas  sa4 
cheerfoll  of  all  imaginable  circamstances. 

Bat  auay  a  man  who  would  have  stood  w^ 
a  home  dismanded,  strong  in  his  pasaiea  >aJ 
design  of  vengeance,  has  bad  the  faamass 
bis  nature  conqnend  by  the  naiag  tf  »a 
built  castle.  V^en  the  loghot  noeived  ^ 
fer  the  second  time,  Martin  lay  down  apoe  ibi 
grooad,  aad  vqrt  awad. 

"Lord  love  yoo,  sn-l"  criad  Bb.  Taplsy,  ia 
mat  terrorl  "don't  do  that!  Doa't  U  that,  airl 
Anything  hut  lhall  it  never  helped  man,  m- 
man,  or  cUld  ov«r  the  lowest  fence  yet,  sit* 
and  it  never  will.  Besides  its  being  of  no  nt 
to  yoa,  it's  worse  than  of  no  aw  to  me,  t« 
the  least  sound  of  It  will  knodi  me  iat  dsw^ 
I  can't  stand  up  agio  it,  sir.  Anything  bat  ib»i.° 

There  is  no  doubt  he  spoke  the  troA,  ftr 
fee  extraordinary  alarm  wrim  which  he  lethn 
at  Martia  as  he  passed  upon  his  kneea 
the  chest,  tatheactofnnlockiBgi^  tosaylkM 
words,  safifeieatly  coaAimad  hua. 

**!  ask  yovr  foiviveDsii  a  Ihoasand  tiaei, 
my  dear  fellow,"  add  Martia.  "leealdathm 
helped  it,  if  death  had  beea  the  penally" 

<^Ask  my  forgivenessl"  said  Kvk,  wftb  Ui 
aeoustomed  cheerfntoess;  as  he  proceeded  M 
nnpaok  the  cbest.   "The  head  partoeraaikiis  i 
forgiveness  of  Co.,  eh?  There  mast  be  aom-  | 
thing  wrong  in  the  firm  when  that  hapfew.  >  ! 
must  have  the  books  inspected,  and  the  aoeosaa  , 
gone  over  immediata.  Hen  we  an.  Ev^- 
maf  in  its  atoper  alaoe.  Hare's  the  salt  ftn. 
Here'a  tha  biscait.  Hare's  the  w^"^-*^ 
conunon  good  it  smells  too.    Befe*!  the  «■  | 
Mt  This  tin  pot'sasauHfortan'inlteeH'lHa*' 
the  blankets.  Han's  the  aie.  Who  says  a* 
ain't  got  a  first-rata  ftt  ouiV  1  fed  as  if  imi 
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a  oifct  gone  out  to  Indy,  and  noble  father 
ms  ehauTBun  of  (be  Board  of  Directors.  Now, 
wfaen*  I've  got  some  vattsr  from  the  stream 
afbre  die  door  and  nixed  the  grog,"  eried  Hark, 
rvaenig  out  to  suit  the  action  to  the  word, 
"  there'kasepperrrady,  oomprisingevery  delicacy 
of  the  season.  Here  we  are,  air,  all  complete. 
For  what  we  are  going  to  receive  et  cetrer. 
Lord  bless  you,  sir,  it's  very  like  a  gipsy  party!" 

It  was  i'mposeible  not  to  take  neart,  in  the 
company  of  such  a  man  as  this.  Martin  sat 
npoQ  the  gronod  beside  the  box;  took  out  his 
knife;  and  ate  and  drank  sturdily. 

*<New  yon  see,"  said  Mark,  whes  Uicy  had 
wde  a  bearty  meal;  "with  yoer  kniie  and 
Mine,  I  sticks  this  blanket  right  afore  the  door, 
or  where,  in  a  state  of  high  civilisation,  the 
door  wotrid  be.  And  very  neat  it  looks.  Then 
I  Bt(^  the  apertare  below,  by  putting  the  chest 
agin  It.  And  very  neat  that  looks.  Then  there's 
year  blanket,  sir.  Then  here's  mine.  And 
what's  to  hinder  our  passing  a  good  night?" 

For  all  his  light-hearted  speaking,  it  was  long 
before  be  slept  himself.  He  wrapped  his  blan- 
ket round  htm,  put  the  axe  ready  to  his  band, 
and  lay  across  the  threshold  of  the  door:  too 
aoxioas  and  too  watdifnl  to  close  his  eyes. 
Tbe  novelty  of  their  dreary  situation,  the  dread 
of  some  rapacious  ^nimal  or  human  enemy,  tbe 
terrible  nncertaioty  of  their  means  of  snbstst- 
enee,  the  apprehension  of  death,  tbe  imtfiense 
distance  and  the  hosts  of  obstacles  between  them- 
selves and  England,  were  fruitful  sources  of 
disquiet  in  the  deep  silence  of  night.  Thongh 
Martin  would  have  had  him  think  otherwise, 
Mark,  felt  that  he  was  waking  also,  and  a  prey 
l«  the  sane  reflections.  This  was  almost  worse 
lb«i  all,  for  if  be  began  to  brood  over  their 
miseries  instead  of  trying  to  make  head  against 
them,  there  could  be  little  doubt  that  safch  a 
state  of  mind  would  powerfully  assist  the  in- 
flnence  of  tbe  pestilent  climate.  Never  had  the 
light  of  day  been  half  so  welcome  to  his  eye.t, 
as  when  awaking  from  a  iitfal  dose,  Mark  saw 
it  shining  through  the  blanket  in  the  doorway. 

Be  stole  out  gently,  for  his  companion  was 
sleeping  now;  and  having  refreshed  himself  by 
wesbing  in  the  river,  were  it  flowed  before  the 
door,  took  a  rongb  survey  of  tbe  settlement. 
There  were  not  above  a  score  of  cabins  in  the 
wIm^j  half  of  these  appeared  untenanted;  all 
were  rotten  and  -decayed.  Hie  most  tottering, 
abject,  and  forlorn  among  th<un,  was  called, 
with  great  propriety,  the  Bank,  and  National 
Credit  Ofllce.  It  had  some  feeble  props  about 
sL  but  was  settling  deep  down  in  tbe  mod,  past 
all  recovery. 

Here  and  there,  an  effort  had  been  made  to 
clear  the  land;  and  acmtething  like  a  field  had 
been  marked  out.  where,  among  the  slumps 
and  ashes  of  burnt  trees,  a  scanty  crop  of  In- 
dian com  was  growing.  In  some  quarters,  a 
snake  or  zigzag  fence  nad  been  begun,  hut  in 
no  instance  bad  it  been  completed;  and  tbe 
fallen  logs,  half  bidden  in  the  soil,  lay  moul- 
dering away.  Three  or  four  meagre  dogs,  wasted 
and  vexed  with  banger;  some  long-legged  pigs, 
wandering  awa^  into  the  woods  in  search  of 
food;  some  children,  nearly  naked,  gazing  at 
bin  fton  the  huts;  were  all  tbe  living  dungs 
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he  saw.  A  fetid  vapour,  hot  and  sickening 
as  the  breath  of  an  even,  rose  up  from  the 
earth,  and  bung  on  everything  around ;  and  as 
his  foot-prints  sunk  into  the  marshy  ground,  a 
black  ooze  started  forth  to  blot  them  out. 

Their  own  laud  was  mere  forest.  The  trees 
had  grown  so  thick  and  6lose  that  they  should- 
ered one  another  out  of  their  places,  and  the 
weakest,  forced  into  shapes  of  strange  distortion, 
languished  like  cripples.  The  host  were  stunt- 
ed, from  the  pressure  and  the  want  of  room ; 
and  high  about  the  stems  of  all,  grew  long  rank 
grass,  dank  weeds,  and  frowzy  underwood :  not 
divisible  into  their  separate  kinds,  but  tangled 
all  together  in  a  heap;  a  jangle  deep  and  dark, 
with  neither  earth  nor  water  at  its  roots,  but 
putrid  matter,  formed  of  the  pulpy  offal  of  the 
two,  and  of  their  own  corrupiion. 

He  went  down  to  the  landing-place  where 
they  had  left  their  goods  last  night;  and  there 
he  found  some  half-aozen  men— wan,  and  Ibriom 
to  look  at,  but  ready  enough  to  assist— who 
helped  him  to  carry  them  to  the  log-house. 
They  shook  their  heads  in  speaking  of  the  settle- 
ment, and  had  no  comfort  to  give  him.  Those 
who  had  the  means  of  going  away,  bad  all 
deserted  it.  They  who  were  left,  had  lost  their 
wives,  their  children,  friends,  or  brothers  there, 
and  suO^red  much  themselves.  Most  of  them 
were  ill  then:  none  were  the  men  they  had 
been  once.  They  frankly  offered  their  assist* 
ance  and  advice,  and,  leaving  htm  for  that  time, 
went  sadly  off  upon  their  several  tasks. 

Martin  was  bv  this  time  stirring ;  but  he  had 
greatly  changed,  even  in  one  night.  He  was 
very  pale  and  languid;  he  spoke  of  pains  and 
weakness  in  bis  limbs,  and  complained  that  his 
sight  was  dimj  and  his  voice  feeble..  Increasing 
in  his  own  briskness  as  the  prospect  grew  more 
and  more  dismal,  Mark  brought  away  a  door 
from  one  of  the  deserted  bouses,  and  6tled  it 
to  their  own  habitation:  then  went  back  again 
for  a  rude  bench  be  had  observed,  with  which 
he  presently  returned  in  triumph:  and  having 
put  this  piece  of  furniture  ontside  the  house, 
arranged  the  notable  tin-pot  and  other  such 
movables  upon  it,  that  it  might  represent  a 
dresser  or  a  sideboard.  Greatly  satisfied  with 
this  arrangement,  he  next  rolled  their  cask  of 
flour  into  the  house,  and  set  it  up  on  end  in 
one  corner,  where  it  served  for  a  side-table. 
No  better  dining-table  could  be  required  than 
the  chest,  which  be  solemnly  devoted  to  that 
useful  service  thenceforth.  Their  blankets, 
clothes,  and  the  like,  he  hung  on  pegs  and 
nails.     And  lastv,  he  brought  forth  a  great 

Clacard  (which  Martin  in  tbe  exultation  of  his 
eart  had  prepared  with  hi.<>  own  hands  at  the 
National  Hotel),  bearing  the  inscription,  Chuzzle- 
wiT  &  Co.,  Arcritects  akd  Surveyors,  which 
be  displayed  upon  the  most  conspicuous  part 
of  the  premise^  with  as  much  gravity  as  if  tbe 
thriving  city  of  Eden  bad  had  a  realexistence, 
and  they  expected  to  be  overwhelmed  witb 
business. 

"These  here  tools,"  said  Mark,  bringing  for* 
ward  Martin's  case  of  instruments,  and  sticking 
the  compasses  upright  in  a  stump  bofore  the 
door,  "  shall  be  set  out  in  the  open  air  to  show 
that  we  come  iwpTided.  And  now,  if  uiy  gen* 
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tieman  wnnts  a  house  bnilt.  be'd  better  f^ve 
his  orders,  afore  we're  other  ways  bespoke." 

CoDsidering  the  intense  beat  of  the  weather, 
this  was  not  a  bad  moraini^'s  work :  bat  wilh- 
oot  pausing  for  a  momeni.  thongh  he  was 
slreaming  at  [every  pore,  Mark  vanUhed  into 
the  house  asain,  and  presently  reappeared  with 
a  hatchet:  intent  on  performing  some  impos- 
sibilities with  that  implement. 

"Here's  a  ugly  oM  tree  in  the  way.  sir," he 
observed,  "which  11  be  all  the  belter  down. 
"We  can  build  the  oven  in  the  afternoon.  There 
never  was  such  a  handy  spot  for  clay  as  Eden 
is.   Thaf  s  convenient,  anyliow." 

Bat  Martin  gave  him  no  answer.  He  had  sat 
the  whole  time  with  bis  head  upon  his  hands, 
gazing  at  the  cnrrent  as  it  rolled  swiftly  by; 
(hinkmg,  perhaps,  how  fast  it  moved  towards 
the  open  sea,  the  high  road  to  the  home  he 
never  would  heboid  again. 

Not  even  th<^  vigorous  strokes  which  Mark 
dealt  at  the  tree,  awoke  him  from  his  mourn- 
fal  meditation.  Finding  all  his  endeavours  to 
rouse  him  of  no  use.  Mark  stopped  in  his  work 
and  came  towards  him. 

"Don't  give  in,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Tapley. 

"Oh,  Mark."  returned  his  friend.  **  what  have 
I  done  in  all  my  life  that  has  deserved  this 
heavi-  fate?" 

"^Vhy,  sir,"  retamed  Mark,  "for  themaiter 
of  that,  ev'rybody  as  is  here  might  say  the 
same  thing:  many  of  >m  with  belter  reason 
p'raps  than  you  or  me.  Hold  np,  sir.  Do 
something.  Couldn't  yon  case  your  mind,  now, 
don't  you  think,  by  making  some  personal  ob- 
ser^-alions  in  a  letter  to  Scadder?' 

"No,"  said  Martin,  shaking  his  headsorrow- 
fblly:  "I  am  put  that." 


"  Bat  if  yoQ  're  p«st  that  already,"  retmed 
Mark,  '^yon  most  be  ill  tad  ongk  to  be  at- 
tended to." 

*- Don't  mind  me,"  said  Blartin.  ^-Dotttebnt 
yon  can  for  yourself.  Yon  'U  aooo  hare  oaiy 
Tonrself  to  consider.  And  thea  God  apeed  rn 
home,  and  forgive  me  for  bringiBg  you  hm'. 
1  am  destined  to  die  in  ibis  plaM.'  I  liek  ii 
the  instant  I  set  foot  npon  the  uore.  SImm); 
or  waking,  Mark,  1  dreamed  it  all  last  niaL" 

"  1  said  yon  most  be  ill,"  retoraed  HaiL 
tenderf)',  "and  now  t'm  sure  of  it.  A  leucb  tt 
fever  and  ague  caught  on  these  riven,  1  im 
say ;  but  bless  yon,  Maf «  notUag.  It's  ««hr  a 
seasoning ;  and  we  must  all  be  seasoned,  m 
way  or  another.  That's  religion,  that  is  ni 
know,"  said  Mark. 

He  onlv  sighed  and  shook  his  head. 

"Wait' half  a  minute."  said  Mark  chMfilj. 
"till  I  ran  up  to  one  of  oar  neighboan  ail 
ask' what's  beat  to  be  took,  and  borrow  alinlc 
of  it  to  give  yon;  and  to-morrow  you  'H  tai 
yourself  as  strong  as  ever  again.  I  won't  be 
gone  a  rainote.  Don't  give  ia,  while  I'm  mai, 
whatever  yoo  do  I" 

Throwing  down  his  hatdwt,  be  ^ed  avaf 
immediately,  bat  stoMied  when  he  bad  gsa*  ■ 
little  distance,  and  looked  hack :  Ibea  hviiH 
on  again. 

"  Now,  Mr.  Taplev."  said  Marie,  giving  ki»- 
self  a  tremendoas  "^lew  in  the  chest  by 
of  reviver,  "just  you  attend  to  what  1  'n  pi 
to  say.  Things  is  looking  aboat  as  had  as  din 
can  look,  yoong  man.  S'^ou  '11  not  have  sn 
another  opportunity  for  showing  yosr jolly  tt- 
position,  my  fine  fellow,  as  long  as  yoo  liw- 
And  therefore,  Taplev,  Sow's  yoor  time  i* 
come  oat  strong;  or  Keverl" 


Chapter  XXIV. 
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"Hallo,  Pecksniff!"  cried  Mr.  Jonas  from 
the  parlour.  "  Isn't  somebody  a  going  to  open 
tbat  precious  old  door  of  yours? 

"  Immediately.  Mr.  Jonas.  Immediatelv." 

"Ecod,"  muttered  the  orphan,  "not  Wore 
it's  lime  neither.  Whoever  it  ts,  has  knocked 
three  times,  and  each  one  loud  enough  to  wake 
the—"  he  had  such  a  repugnance  to  the  idea 
of  waking  the  Dead,  that  he  stopped  even  then 
with  the  words  upon  his  tongue,  and  said,  in- 
stead, "the  Seven  Sleepers." 

"Immediately,  Mr.  Jonas:  immediately,"  re- 
pealed Pecksniff.  "  Thomas  Piuch"- he  couldn't 
make  up  his  mimd,  in  his  great  agitation,  whe- 
ther to  call  Tom  his  dear  friend  or  a  villain, 
so  he  shook  his  fist  at  him  pro  ten.— "go  up 
to  my  daughter's  room,  and  tell  them  who  is 
here.  Say,  Silence.  Silence  I  Do  you  hear  me, 
air?  " 

"Directly,  sir!"  cried  Tom,  departing,  in  a 
state  of  much  amazement,  on  his  errand. 

"Yon  'II— ha  ha  ha!— von  'II  excuse  me, 
Mr.  JoMS,  if  I  close  this  dour  a  moment,  will 
yon 9"  aaid  Pecksniff.    "This  may  he  a  pn>. 


fessional  call.  Indeed  I  am  pretty  sure  it  k 
Thank  yon."  Then  Mr.  Pecksniff,  gendy  w 
bling  a'ruslic  stave,  pnt  on  bis  garden  hat,sniN 
a  spade,  and  opened  the  sirent-door:  c*l^ 
appearing  on  the  threshold,  as  if  ha  iboi^ae 
had,  from  his  vineyard,  beard  a  laodest 
hot  was  not  quite  certain. 

Seeing  a  gentleman  and  lady  before  hia^ 
started  back  in  as  much  coniosion  as  a 
man  with  a  crystal  conscience  might  betrai  is 
mere  surprise.    Recognition  came  npea  I* 
the  next  moment,  and  he  cried: 

"Mr.  Chuzzlewitt  Can  I  believe  my  «y«! 
My  dear  sir;  my  good  sir!  A  joyful 
deed.   Pray,  my  dear  air,  walk  la.  Yo«  m 
me  in  my  ^roen^reas.    Yon  will  esottr  a 
I  know.   It  is  an  ancient  parsnir,  gardsMF 
Primitive,  my  dear  sir;  for,  if  I  am  not 
Uken,  Adam  was  the  6rst  of  o«r  calltag. 
Eve,  I  grieve  to  say,  is  no  more,  sir;  ~ 
here  he  pointed  to  'his  ^de,  and  shook  m 
head,  as  if  he  vrere  not  cheerfW  wiiho*  as 
effort  -  '*hnt  1  do  a  little  bit  of  Adam  still. 

He  had  by  this  time  got  then  iaW  M 
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where  the  poHnit  by  Spillor>  and  the 
Duat  by  Spoker,  were. 

"My  duchters."  said  Mr.  Pecksoiff,  *'will 
be  oveijoyed.  If  I  could  feel  weary  upon  such 
s  theme,  1  ^onld  have  been  worn  out  long 

So,  my  dear  sir,  by  their  constant  anticipation 
this  happiness,  and  their  repeated  allusions 
to  ew  meeting  at  Mrs.  Todgers's.  Their  fair 
young  fri<md,  too,"  said  Mr.  Pecksniff,  *'whom 
they  so  desire  to-  know  and  love — indeed  to 
know  her,  u  to  love~l  hope  1  see  her  well. 
1  hope  in  saying,  *  Welcome  to  my  humble 
roof!  I  find  some  echo  in  her  own  sentiments. 
If  features  are  an  index  to  the  heart,  1  have 
■o  fears  of  that  An  extremely  engaging  ex- 
pression of  oounteMuice,  Mr.  Choazlewit  my 
daftr  air— very  much  so  I " 

"  Mary,"  said  the  old  man,  Mr.  Pecksniff 
ffatters  you.  But  flattery  from  him  is  worth  the 
having.  He  is  not  a  deakr  in  it,  and  it  comes 

from  his  heart.   We  thought  Mr.  " 

Pinch,"  said  Mary. 
"  Mr.  Pinch  wouM  have  arrived  before  us, 
Pecksniff." 

"He  did  arrive  before  you,  my  dear  sir," 
retorted  Pecksniff,  raising  his  voice  for  the 
edification,  of  Tom  upon  the  stairs,  *'and  was 
about,  I  dare  say.  to  tell  me  of  your  coming, 
when  1  b^ed  him  first  to  knock  af  my  daugt 
ters'  chamber,  and  inquire  aller  Charity,  my 
dear  child,  who  is  not  so  well  as  1  could  wish. 
No,"  said  Mr.  Pecksniff,  answering  their  looks, 
''1  am  sorry  to  say,  she  is  not.  It  is  merely 
an  hysterical  affection;  nothing  more,  t  am  not 
uneasy.  Mr.  Pinch  1  Thomas ! "  exclaimed  Peck- 
sniff, in  his  kindest  accents.  "Pray  come  in. 
I  shall  make  no  stranger  of  von.  Thomas  is  a 
friend  of  mino  of  rather  long.4tandiDg,  Mr. 
(^uzslewit,  yon  must  know." 

"Thank  yon,  sir,"  said  Tom.  "Yon  intro* 
ddce  me  very  kindly,  and  speak  of  me  in  terms 
of  which  1  am  very  proud.' 

*<OId  Thomaat"  cned  his  master,  pleasantly, 
*6od  bless  youl" 

Tom  reported  that  the  young  ladies  would 
appear  directly,  and  that  the  best  refreshments 
which  tbo  house  afforded  were  even  then  in 
preparation,  uader  their  joint  superintendence. 
While  he  was  speaking,  the  old  man  looked 
at  him  intently,  inough  with  less  harshness  than 
was  common  to  him;  nor  did  the  mutual  em- 
barrassment of  Tom  and  the  young  lady,  to 
whatever  cause  he  attributed  it,  seem  to  escape 
his  observation. 

'^Pecksniff,"  be  said  after  a  pause,  rising  and 
taking  him  aside  towards  the  window,  *'!  was 
much  shocked  on  .hearing  of  my  -brother's 
death.  We  bad  been 'strangers  for  many  years. 
Hy  only  comfort  is,  that  ne  must  have  lived 
the  happier  and  better  man  for  having  assu- 
dated  lio  hones  or  schemes  with  me.  Peace  tu 
bis  memory  1  We  were  playfellows  once;  and 
it  would  have  been  better  for  us  both  if  we  had 
died  then." 

^ding  him  ii^  this  gentle  mood,  Mr.  Peck- 
miff  began  to  see  another  way  out  of  his  dif- 
ficulties, brides  the  easting  overboiurd  of 
Jonas. 

"That  any  oun,  my  dear  air,  could  possibly 
be  the  happier  for  not  knowing  yon,  he  re- 


turned,  "you  will  excuse  my  doubting.  But 
that  Mr.  Anthony,  in  the  evening  of  his  life, 
was  happy  in  the  affection  of  his  excellent  son 
— a  pattern,  my  dear  sir,  a  pattern  to  alt  sons 
-  and  in  the  care  of  a  distant  relation,  who, 
however  luwiy  in  his  means  of  serving  him, 
had  no  bounds  to  hisinclinationi  /can  inform  you." 

"How's  this?"  said  the  old  man.  "You  are 
not  a  legatee?" 

"You  don't,"  said  Mr.  Pecksniff,  with  a  me- 
lancholy pressure  of  his  hand,  "  quite  under* 
stand  my  nature  yet,  I  find.  No,  sir,  I  am  not 
a  legatee.  1  am  proud  to  say  1  am  not  a  le- 
gatee. 1  am  proud  to  say  that  neither  of  my 
children  is  a  legatee.  And  yet,  sir,  1  was 
with  him  at  his  own  request.  He  understood 
me  somewhat  belter,  sir.  He  wrote  and  said, 
'I  am  sick.  I  am  sinking.  Come  to  me!'  I 
went  to  him.  1  beside  his  bed,  sir,  and  I 
stood  b»3ide  his  grave.  Yes,  at  the  risk  ol 
offending  even  you,  I  did  it,  sir.  Though  the 
avowal  should  lead  to  our  instant  separation, 
and  to  the  severing  of  those  tender  ties  between 
us  which  have  recently  been  formed,  1  make  it. 
Bnt  I  am  not  a  legatee,"  said  Mr.  Pecksniff, 
smiling  dispassionately ;  "  and  1  oover  expected 
to  be  a  le^tee.  1  knew  better!" 

'■His  sunapattern!"  cried  old  Martin.  "How 
can  you  tell  mo  that?  My  brother  had  in  his 
wealth  the  usual  doom  or  wealth,  and  root  of 
misery.  He  carried  his  cormpliog  influence 
with  htm,  go  where  be  would;  and  shed  it 
round  him,  even  on  his  hearth.  It  made  of  his 
own  child  a  greedy  expectant,  who  measured 
every  day  and  hour  the  lessening  distance  be- 
tween bis  father  and  the  grave,  and  cursed  his 
tardy  progress  on  that  dismal  roadi" 

"No!"  cried  Mr.  Pecksniff,  boldly.  "Notat 
all,  sir!" 

"  Bnt  1  saw  that  shadow  in  his  house,"  said 
Mat-iiu  Chazzlewit,  "  the  last  time  we  met,  and 
warned  him  of  its  presence.  I  know  it  when 
1  see  it,  do  1  not?  I  who  have  lived  within  it 
all  these  years  I  " 

"I  deny  it,"  Mr.  Pecksniff  answered,  warmly. 
"I  deny  it  altogether.  That  bereaved  young 
man  is  now  in  this  house,  sir,  seekiiig  in  change 
of  scene  the  peace  of  mind  he  has  lost.  Shall 
1  be  backward  in  doing  justice  to  that  young 
man,  when  even  undertakers  and  cofBumakers 
have  been  moved  by  the  conduct  he  has  ex- 
hibited; when  even  routes  have  spoken  in  bis 
praise,  and  the  medical  man  hasn't  known 
what  to  do  with  himself  in  the  exeitemmt  of 
bis  feelings !  There  is  a  person  of  the  name 
of  Gamp,  sir— Mrs.  Gamp—ask  her.  She  saw 
Mr.  Jonas  in  a  trying  time.  Ask  her,  sir.  She 
is  respectable,  but  uot  sentimental;  and  will 
state  the  fact.  A  lino  addressed  to  Mrs.  Gamp, 
at  the  Bird  Shop,  Kingsgate  Street,  High  Hoi- 
born,  London,  will  meet  with  every  attention, 
I  have  no  doubt.  Let  her  be  examined,  my 
good  sir.  Strike,  but  hear  I  leap,  Mr.  Chuzzle- 
wit,  but  look !  Forgive  me,  my  dear  air,"  said 
Mr.  Pecksniff  taking  both  bis  hands,  "if  I  am 
warm;  bot  I  am  honest,  and  must  stale  the 
truth." 

lu  proof  of  the  character  he  gave'  himself, 
Mr.  Pecksniff  suffered  tears  of  honesty  to  ooze 
out  of  bis  e^s. 
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The  old  maa  gazed  at  him  for  a  oinment 
wilh  a  look  of  wonder,  repealing  to  himself, 
"Here  now!  In  this  hoosel  But  he  mastered 
his  surprise,  and  said,  alter  a  paasc : 

''Let  me  see  him." 

"In  a  friendly  spirit,  I  hope?  "said  Mr.  Peck- 
sniff'. "Forgive  me,  sir,  but  he  is  ia  the  receipt 
of  my  humble  hospitality." 

"  I'  said,"  replied  the  old  man,  "let  me  see 
him.  ir  I  were  disposed  to  regard  him  in  any 
other  than  a  friendly  spirit,  I  shonld  have  saidj 
keep  us  apart." 

''Certainty,  iny  dear  sir.  So  you  would. 
You  are  frankness  itself,  I  know.  I  will  break 
this  happiness  to  him,"  said  Mr.  Pecksniff  as 
he  left  the  room,  "if  you  will  excuse  me  for 
a  minute — gently." 

He  paved  the  way  to  the  disclosure  so  very 
ecniiv,  that  a  quarter  of  an  hour  elapsed  he- 
fore  he  returned  with  Mr.  Jonas.  In  tne  mean 
time  the  youn$  ladies  had  made  their  appearance, 
and  the  table  had  been  set  ont  for  the  refrosb- 
ment  of  the  travellers. 

P«ow,  however  well  Mr.  PecksntfT,  in  his 
morality,  had  taught  Jonas  the  lesson  of  dutifnl 
behaviour  i<i  his  nocie,  and  however  perfectly 
Jonas,  in  the  cunning  of  his  nature,  had  learnt 
it,  tliat  young  man's  bearing,  when  presented 
to  his  father's  brother,  was  anything  but  manly 
or  engaging.  Perhaps,  indeecl,  so  singular  a 
mixture  of  dc6auce  and  obsequiousness,  of  fear 
and  hardihood,  of  dogged  sullonness  and  an 
attempt  at  cringing  and  propitiation,  never  was 
expressed  in  any  one  human  figure  as  in  that 
of  Jonas,  when,  having  raised  his  downcast 
eyes  to  Martiu's  face,  nc  let  them  fall  again, 
and  uneasily  closing  and  anclosing  his  hands 
without  a  moment's  intermission,  stood  swinging 
himself  from  side  to  side,  waiting  to  be  ad- 
dressed. 

"Nephew,"  said  the  old  man.  "Yoa  hive 
been  a  dutiful  son,  I  hear." 

"As  dutiful  as  sons  in  general,  1  suppose," 
relumed  Jonas,  looking  up  and  down  once  more. 
**  1  don't  brag  to  have  been  any  better  than 
other  sons;  bat  I  haven't  been  any  worse  I  dare 
say." 

**'A  pattern  to  all  sons,  I  am  told,"  said  the 
old  man.  glancing  towards  Mr.  Pecksniff. 

**£cod!"  said  Jonas,  looking  up  again  for  a 
moment,  and  shaking  his  head,  "I've  been  as 
good  a  son  as  ever  you  were  a  brother.  It's 
the  pot  and  the  kettle,  if  you  come  to  that." 

"  YoQ  speak  bitterly,  in  the  violence  of  your 
regret,"  said  Martin,  after  a  pause.  "  Give  me 
yoor  hand." 

Jonas  did  so,  and  was  almost  at  his  ease. 
*' Pecksniff,"  he  whispered,  as  they  drew  their 
chairs  about  the  table;  "I  gave  him  as  good 
as  he  brought,  eh?  He  had  better  look  at  borne, 
before  he  looks  out  of  window,  1  think?" 

Mr.  Pecksniff  only  answered  by  a  nudge  of 
the  elbow,  which  might  either  oe  construed 
into  an  indignant  remonstrance  or  a  cordial 
assent;  but  which,  in  any  case,  was  an  empha- 
tic admonition  lo  his  chosen  son-in-law  to  be 
silent  He  then  proceeded  to  do  the  honnnrs 
of  the  house  with  his  accustomed  ease  and 
amiability. 

Bat  not  even  Ur.  PeckanUTs  s«iI«leM  merri* 


ment  could  set  sneh  a  party  at  their  erne,  m 
reconcile  materials  so  vttenT  discoidant  mi 
conflicting  as  those  with  whicn  he  bad  lo  deal. 
The  unspeakable  jealoasy  and  hatied  whid 
that  night's  eiplanation  had  sown  in  Cbacity'i 
breast,  was  not  to  be  so  easily  kept  dews, 
and  more  than  once  it  showed  itseu  in  ladi 
intensity,  as  seenod  to  render  a  Ml  diadonR 
of  all  the  circarastances  then  nd  Aece,  m- 
possible  to  he  avoided.  The  hea«tOi«s  Hefiy, 
too,  with  all  the  glory  of  her  cen^nnt  frem 
upon  her,  so  probed  and  lanced  the  nnkliig 
disappointment  of  her  sister  by  her  eapriciM 
airs  and  thousand  little  trials  oi  Mr.  Jeaai'i 
obedience,  that  she  almost  goaded  her  brio  t 
fit  of  madness,  and  obliged  her  to  tctiie  fnm 
table  in  a  burst  of  passion,  hardly  less  vihs- 
ment  than  that  to  which  she  had  abindaard 
herself  in  the  first  imnalt  of  ber  wrath.  TW 
constraint  imposed  uiran  the  faaulf  by  >he  ■» 
sence  among  them  nr  the  first  Imm  of  Imf 
Graham  (lor  by  that  name  old  MaitiaChnafc- 
wit  had  introduced  her)  did  not  at  all  immwt 
this  state  Of  thin^  gentle  and  ((Diet  nNgh 
her  man»er  was.  nr.  Peeksmfi's  sitaidion  n 
peculiarly  trying:  lor,  what  with  hariac  cm- 
sUntly  to  keep  (he  peace  between  hia  dan^ 
ters;  to  mainUia  a  reasonable  show  of  affeetiai 
and  unity  ia  bis  household ;  to  curb  the  gitv- 
ine  ease  and  gaiety  of  Jonas,  which  vnted  it- 
self in  sundry  insolences  towards  Mr.  FiacK 
and  an  indefinable  coarseness  of  maaaer  in  » 
ference  to  Mary  (they  being  the  two  dw- 
danls);  to  make  no  menlioa  at  all  of  ha  har- 
iug  perpetually  to  conciliate  his  rich  eld  rrfa- 
live,  and  to  smooth  down,  or  ex^ain  any. 
some  of  the  tea  thousand  bad  appeannees  SM 
corabiaations  of  bad  appearances,  oy  which  ib^ 
were  surrounded  on  that  nalneky  eveaiu  — 
what  with  havii^  to  do  this,  and  it  woali  W 
difVcuU  to  sam  op  how  mncb  more,  wiihitf 
the  least  relief  or  asaistiiace  from  anvbodr,  it 
may  be  easily  iaMgined  that  Mr.  VvMsmm  M 
iu  hiseojoymeut  something  more  IhaathatHid 
portion  of  alloy  whi^  is  niiod  ap  with  Ac 
best  of  men's  oelidits.  Perhaps  be  had  msm 
in  his  life  felt  anch  nlief  as  wim  old  Blirtia, 
looking  at  his  watch,  aaaoaMed  that  it  «• 
time  to  go. 

"We  have  rooms,"  he  said,  "at  thn  Diagpa, 
for  the  present.  1  have  a  fancy  for  the  eno- 
ing  walk.  Tho  nights  are  dark  jnst  now:  fm- 
haps  Rlr.  Pinch  would  not  object  to  ligbt  m 
home?'' 

"My  dear  airl"  cried  Pocknili;  "I  ahsH  be 
delisted.  Heny,  my  clnld,  th*  lanMn." 

'*The  lantern,  if  yon  pleaie,  ay  dear," 
Martin;  ''bnt  I  eoaldn't  think  of  laUi«y«« 
bther  out  of  doors  to-night;  and,  to  hi 
I  won't."  ,  ^ 

Mr.  Pecksniff  already  had  his  hat  in  hisksM, 
hut  it  was  so  emphatically  said- that  he  mm- 

"  I  take  Mr.  Pinch,  or  go  aloie,"  aaid  liirtii> 
"Which  shall  it  be?  " 

It  shall  be  Thomas,  sb,"  cried  Petkad. 
"since  you  are  so  resolute  upon  it.  I^**"* 
my  friend,  be  very  carcfol,  if  yon  fteuo." 

Tom  was  in  some  need  of  this  iqnneliM* 
for  he  felt  so  norvoM,  and  trembled  to  wela 
degree,  that  h«  fomd  It  diAait  lo  hsii  W 
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lantera.  How  mach  more  difficnlt  when,  at 
the  old  man'ji  bidding,  she  drew  her  band 
AroQjjh  his— Tom  Pinch's— arm! 

"And  so,  Mr.  Pinch/'  said  Martin,  on  the 
way,  "yon  are  very comfortitbly  sitoated  here; 
are  yoa?'* 

Tom  answered,  with  even  more  than  his  vsnal 
enthusiasm,  that  be  was  under  obli^tions  to 
Mr.  Pecksniff  which  the  devotion  of  a  lifetime 
woold  bnt  imperfectly  repay. 

"How  long  have  you  known  my  nephew?" 
asked  Martin. 

^'Your  nephew,  sir!"  faltered  Tom. 

Mr.  Jonas  Cbuzzlewlt."  said  Mary. 

"  Oh  dear,  yes,"  cried  Tom,  greatly  relieved, 
for  his  mind  was  running  upon  Martin.  "Cer- 
tainly. I  never  spoke  to  him  b^ore  to-night, 
sir."'^ 

Perhaps  half  a  li<iB(ime  will  suffice  for  the 
acknowledgment  of  his  kindness,"  observed  the 
old  man. 

Ton  felt  that  this  was  a  rebuff  for  him,  and 
could  not  but  understand  it  as  a  lefthanded  hit 
at  his  employer.  So  he  was  silent.  Mary  felt 
that  Mr.  Pinch  was  not  i  '■markable  for  presence 
of  mind,  and  that  he  could  not  say  too  little 
under  exitting  cireumstaaces.  So  «Ae  was  silent. 
The  old  man,  disgusted  by  what  in  his  suspicious 
natnre  he  considered  a  shuneless  and  falsome 
puff  of  Mr.  PedEsniff,  which  was  a  part  of  Tom's 
bired  service  and  in  which  he  was  determined 
to  persevere,  set  him  down  at  once  for  a  de~ 
celtful,  servile,  miserable  fkwner.  So  he  was 
silent.  And  Ihou^  they  were  all  sofBciently 
uncomfortable,  it  is  fair  to  say  that  Martin  was 
perhaps  the  most  so;  for  he  bad  felt  kindly 
towards  Tom  at  first,  and  had  been  interested 
by  his  seeming  simplicitv. 

"You're  like  the  rest,'  he  thonght,  glancing 
at  the  face  of  the  unconscious  Tom.  '*  You're 
too  zealous  a  loadeater,  and  betray  younelf, 
Mr.  Pinch." 

DpriDg  the  whole  remainder  of  the  walk, 
not  another  word  was  spoken.  First  among 
the  meeiings  to  which  Tom  had-  long  looked 
forward  with  a  beating  heart,  it  was  memorable 
for  nothing  but  embarrassment  and  confusion, 
lliey  parted  at  the  Dragon  door;  and  sighing 
as  he  extinguished  the  candle  in  the  lantern, 
Tom  tamed  back  atain  over  the  gloomy  fields. 

As  he  approadied  the  first  stile,  which  was 
in  a  lonely  pari,  made  very  dark  by  a  planta- 
tien  of  yonng  flrs,  a  man  slipped  put  him  and 
vrant  on  before.  Comii^  to  the  stile  he  stop- 
ped, and  took  his  seat  upon  it.  Tom  was  rather 
staraed,  and  for  a  moment  ^od  still;  but  he 
stepped  forward  again  immediately,  and  went 
close  Qp  to  him. 

It  was  Jonas;  swinging  bis  legs  to  and  fro, 
sndting  the  head  of  a  stick,  and  looking  with 
a  sneer  at  Tom. 

Good  gracious  me!"  cried  Tom,  "who  would 
have  flwtttbt  of  its  being  you !  Yoa  followed 
■8,  theu?^' 

*'WlMfs  that  to  youf"  s^d  Jonas.  *'Oo 
to  the  devUt" 

Yo«  are  AOt  vwy  eivil,  1  think,"  remarked 
Tomb. 

**  CWa  enovgb  fbr  you,"  retorted  Jonas.  **  Who 
«re  you?" 


"One  who  has  as  a  good  r^ht  to  common 
consideration  as  another,"  said  Tom,  mildly. 

"You're  a  liar,"  said  Jonas.  "You  haveu't 
a  right  to  any  consideration.  You  have  n't' a 
right  to  anything.  YonVea  pretty  sort  of  fellow 
to  talk  about  your  rights,  upon  my  soul!  Ha, 
ha!— rights,  too!" 

**  If  yon  proceed  in  this  way,"  returned  Tom, 
reddemng,  "you  will  oblige  me  to  talk  about 
my  wrongs.   But  1  hope  your  joke  is  over." 

"Ifs  the  way  with  you  curs,  said  Mr.  Jo- 
nas, "  that  when  you  know  a  man's  in  real 
earnest,  you  pretend  to  think  he's  jokiug,  so 
that  you  may  tarn  it  off.  But  that  won  t  do 
with  me.  It  s  loo  stale.  Now  just  attend  to 
me  for  a  bit,  Mr.  Pitch,  or  Witeb,  or  «hat> 
ever  your  name  is." 

"My  name  is  Pinch,"  observed  Tom.  "Have 
the  goodness  to  call  me  by  it." 

"What!  You  must  n't  even  be  called  out 
of  your  name,  must  n't  youl"  cried  Jonas. 
"Pauper  'prentices  are  looking  up,  I  think. 
Ecod,  we  manage  -  'em  a  little  bettw  in  the 
city ! " 

"  Never  mind  what  you  do  in  the  city,"  said 
Tom.  **What  have  yon  got  to  say  to  me?" 

"  Jast  this,  Mr.  Pinch,"  retorted  Jonas,  thrust- 
ing his  face  so  dose  to  Tom's  diat  Tom  was  ob- 
lige to  retreat  a  step,  "1  advise  yon  to  keep  your 
own  counsel,  and  to  avoid  tittle-tattle,  and  not 
to  cut  in  where  you're  not  wanted.  I've  heard 
somediing  of  you,  my  friend  and  yonr  meek 
ways;  and  [  recommend  you  to  forKot  'em  till 
I'm  married  to  one  of  Pesksniff's  ^s,  and  not 
to  curry  favour  among  my  relations,  but  to 
leave  the  course  clear.  You  know,  when  curs 
won't  leave  the  course  clear,  they^re  whipped 
off;  50  this  is  kind  advice.  Do  yon  understand  ^ 
Eh  ?  Damnic,  who  are  yoa,"  cried  Jonas,  with 
increased  contempt,  "that  you  should  walk 
home  with  them,  unless  it  was  behind  'em,  like 
any  other  servant  ont  of  livery?" 

"Gome  cried  Tom,  "  I  see  that  you  had  better 
get  off  the  stile,  and  let  me  pursue  my  way 
home.   Make  room  for  me,  if  yoa  please." 

"Don't  think  it;"  said  Jonas,  spreading  out 
his  legs.  "Not  till  I  choose.  And  I  don't 
choose  now.  What!  You're  afraid  of  my  mak* 
ing  you  split  upon  some  of  yonr  babhlfng  just 
now,  are  you,  Sneak?" 

"  I  am  not  afraid  of  many  things,  I  hope," 
said  Tom;  "and  certainly  not  of  anything  that 
yoQ  will  do.  1  am  not  a  tale-hearer,  and  I 
despise  all  meanness.  You  quite  mistake  me. 
Ahl"  cried  Tom  indignantly.  "Is  this  manly 
fVom  one  in  yonr  position  to  one  in  minev 
Please  to  make  room  for  me  to  pass.  The  less 
I  say.  the  better." 

"  The  less  you  say ! "  retorted  Jonas,  dang- 
ling his  legs  the  more,  and  taking  no  heed  of 
Ibis  request.  "You  say  very  little,  don't  yon? 
Ecod,  i  should  like  to  know  what  goes  on  be- 
tween you  and  a  vagabond  member  of  my  fa- 
mily. Tbero's  very  little  in  that,  too,  I  dare 
say ! " 

I  know  no  vagabond  mutber  of  your  fi^ 
mtly,"  cried  Tom,  stonUy. 

"Yon  do  I"  said  Jonas. 

"I  don't,"  said  Tom.  "Your  uncle's  name- 
sake, if  you  mean  hfrn,  is  no  vagabond.  Any 
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compariaon  between  you  and  him  "—Tom  saap- 
pad  ois  fingers  at  bim,  for  he  was  rising  last 
in  wrath— "is  irnmeasurably  to  your  disadvan- 
tage." 

"Oh  indeed!  "  sneered  Jonas.  ''And  what 
do  yoa  think  of  his  deary — bis  beggariy  leav- 
ings, eh.  Mister  Pinch? 

'*  1  don't  mean  to  say  another  wurd,  or  stey 
here  another  instant,"  replied  Tom. 

"As  1  told  you  before,  you're  a  liar,"  said 
Jonas,  coolly.  "  You'll  stay  here  till  I  give  yon 
leave  to  go.  Now  keep  where  yon  are,  will 
you ! " 

He  ilouriahed  his  stick  over  Tom's  head;  but 
in  a  oiomeiM,  it  was  spinning  harmlessly  in  the 
air  and  Jonaa  himself  lay  sprawling  in  the  ditch. 
In  the  momentary  struggle  tor  the  stick,  Tom 
had  brought  it  into  violent  contact  with  his 
opponent's  forehead;  and  the  blood  welled  out 
profusely  from  a  deep  cut  on  the  temple.  Tom 
was  first  apprised  of  this  by  seeing  that  he 
pressed  his  handkerchief  to  the  wounded  part, 
and  staggered  as  be  rose:  being  stunned. 

"Are  you  hurt?"  said  Tom.  am  very 
sorry.  Lean  on  me  for  a  moment.  You  can 
do  that  without  forgiving  me,  if  yon  still  bear 
me  malice.  But  I  don't  know  why;  for  1  never 
offended  yon  before  we  met  on  this  apot." 

He  made  him  no  answer:  not  appeiuing  at 
first  to  undentand  him,  or  even  to  know  that 
he  was  hurt,  though  he  several  times  took  his 
handkerchief  from  the  cut  to  look  vacantly  at 
the  blood  upon  it.  After  one  of  these  examinar- 
tions,  he  looked  at  Tom,  and  then  there  was 
an  expression  in  liis  features,  which  ^owed 
that  he  understood  what  had  takffli  place,  and 
would  remember  it. 

NoUiing  more  passed  between  ttiem  as  they 
went  home.  Jonas  kept  a  tittle  in  advance, 
and  Tom  Pinch  sadly  followed:  thinking  of  the 
grief  which  the  knowledge  of  this  quarrel  must 
occasion  bis  excellent  benefactor.  When  Jonas 
knocked  at  the  door,  Tom's  heart  beat  high; 
higher  when  Miss  Mercy  answered  it,  and, 
seeing  her  wounded  lover,  shrieked  aloud; 
higher  when  he  followed  them  into  the  family 

Sarlour;  higher  titan  at  any  other  time  when 
onaa  spoke. 

'*I>on  t  make-a  noise aboat  it,"  he  said.  "It'a 
nothing  worth  mentioning.  I  didn't  know  the 
road;  the  night's  very  dark;  and  just  as  I  came 
np  with  Mr.  Pinch"-'ho  turned  his  face  towards 
Tom,  btii  not  his  eyes—"  I  ran  against  a  tree. 
It's  only  skiu-deep. 

"Cold  water,  Merry,  my  child!"  cried  Mr. 
Pecksniff.  "Brown  paper!  Scissors!  Apiece 
of  old  linen!  Charity,  my  dear,  make  a  band- 
age.   Bless  me,  Mr,  Jonas!" 

"Oh,  bother  your  nonsense,"  returned  the 
gracious  son-in-law  elect  "Be  of  some  use  if 
you  can.   If  you  can't,  get  outi" 

Miss  Charity,  though  called  npon  to  lend  her 
aid,  sat  upright  in  one  comer,  wiUi  a  smile 
noon  her  face,  and  didn't  move  a  finger.  Though 
Mercy  laved  the  wound  herself;  and  Mr.  Peck- 
sniff neld  the  patimt's  head  between  bis  two 
hands,  as  if  without  that  assistance  it  mast  in- 
evitably come  in  half;  and  Tom  Pinch,  in  his 
gnilty  agitation,  shook  a  bottle  of  Dutch  Drops 
until  they  were  nothing  but  En^h  Froth,  and 


in  his  oAer  band  snatatMd  a  fenudMe  an. 
ing-knife,  really  intended  to  reduce  the  swell- 
ing, bnt  apparently  designed  for  the  ntUeu 
iuflictton  of  another  wound  as  soon  as  that  vu 
dressed;  Charity  rendered  not  the  least  aasiM- 
ance,  nor  uttered  a  word.  Bnt  when  Mr.  Joau  t 
head  was  bonnd  up,  and  he  had  gtme  lo  M,  i 
and  everybody  else  had  retired,  and  the  boiM  i 
was  quiet,  Mr.  Pinch,  as  be  sti  monmfnlljr  «  , 
his  beadstead,  ruminating,  heard  a  gentle  tap  | 
at  his  door;  and  openina  it,  saw  her,  la  bit  i 
great  astonishment,  standing  before  him  | 
her  finger  on  her  lip. 

"Mr.  PiHd^"  she  whispend.  "Dear  Hr.  | 
Pinch!  tell  me  the  Imth!  Yon  did  that!  Tberc  ; 
was  some  quarrel  between  yon,  and  yes  stnck  ; 
him?   I  am  sure  of  it!" 

'It  was  the  first  time  she  had  ever  spokea  | 
kindly  to  Tom,  in  all  the  many  yean  dKv  , 
had  passed  together.  He  was  stupefied  wiia  , 
amazement. 

"  Was  it  so,  or  not?"  she  eagerly  deouadai  ' 
"[  was  very  tnuch  provoked,"  said  Tm.  I 
"Then  if  was?"  cried  Chari^,  with  ^aik- 

ling  eyes.  . 
"  Ye-yes.  We  had  a  strug^  for  the  patt,"  I 

said  Tom.   "But  I  did't  mean  to  hnrt  faia  w 

much." 

"Not  so  much!"  she  repeated,  dencbiagbei 
hand  and  stamping  her  foot,  to  Tom's  cmt 
wonder.  "Don't  say  that  It  was  brave  ofyom.  i 
1  bononr  you  for  iL  If  you  should  qnarrel 
again,  don  t  spare  him  for  the  world,  bnl  beat 
bim  down  and  set  your  shoe  upon  hia  Net  a 
a  word  of  this  to  anybody.  De«r  Hr.  Pack,  1  ' 
am  your  friend  from  this  time." 

She  turned  her  fiushed  face  upon  Tea  it  i 
conform  her  words  by  its  kindling  eipniMM;  ' 
and  seisins  his  right  hand,  pressed  it  to  kr 
breast,  ana  kissed  it.    And  there  was  nolUii 
personal  in  this  to  render  it  at  allembaraasiag; 
for  even  Tom,  whose  power  of  observation  «>*  , 
by  no  means  remarkable,  knew  from  the  eaersf  I 
with  which  she  did  it  that  she  would  have 
fondled  any  hand,  no  matter  how  bedanbed  sr 
dyed,   that  had  broken  (he  head  of  Jam* 
Cnuxzlewit. 

Tom  went  into  his  room,  and  wwit  to  bed, 
full  of  uncomfortable  Ihonghta.    That  tfccn 
should  be  any  such  tremendous  division  ■  lb> 
fkmily  as  he  knew  must  have  taken  place  b  ' 
convert  Charity  Pecksniff  into  his  friend,  Ibr  i 
any  reason,  but,  above  all,  for  that  which  was  I 
clearly  the  real  one;  that  Jonas,  who  had  »• 
sailed'hira  with  such  exceeding  coarseness,  sfcoaM 
have  been  sufficiently  magnamaons  lo  ketp 
the  secret  of  their  quarrel ;  and  that  any  trata 
of  circumstances  should  have  led  to  the  mb- 
mission  of  an  assault  and  battery  by  ThMOi 
Pinch  upon  any  man  calling  himself  the  fmad 
of  Selh  Pecksniff;  were  matters  of  such  deep 
and  paiitful  cngitation,  that  h*  could  not  dew 
his  eyes.  His  own  Tiolence,  in  particular, 
preyed  upon  the  generous  mind  of  Tom,  tkat  | 
coupling  It  with  (he  many  former  ooeasiens  m  [ 
which  he  had  given  Mr.  Pecksniff  pain  and  ax-  { 
iety  (occasions  of  which  that  gontlanin  oAea  | 
reminded  lilm),  he  really  began  to  regard  hi*-  < 
self  as  destined  by  a  mysterions  ftto  to  be  As  | 
evil  genius  and  bad  angel  of  his  patron.  M  1 
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hft  fell  asleep  at  last,  and  dreamed— new  source 
of  wakiDK  uneasiness— that  be  had  betrayed 
hia  tns^  and  ran  away  with  Mar}'  Graham. 

It  must  be  acknowledged  that,  asleep  or  awake, 
Tom's  position  in  reference  to  this  young  lady 
was  fail  of  nncasiness.  The  more'  be  saw  of 
her,  the  more  be  admired  her  beauty,  her  in- 
tellistmce,  the  amiable  qualities  that  even  won 
on  the  devided  house  of  Pecksniff,  and  in  a  few 
days  restored  at  all  events  the  semblance  of 
harmony  and  kindness  between  the  angr^- sisters. 
When  she  spoke,  Tom  held  his  breath,  sn 
eagerly  be  listened :  when  she  sang,  he  sat  like 
one  entranced.  She  touched  his  oi«an,  and 
tnm  diat  bright  epoch  evra  it,  the  old  compa- 
nion of  Ms  noppiest  hours,  ineapable  as  he  bad 
thought  of  elevation,  began  a  new  and  deified 
existence. 

God's  love  upon  thy  patience,  Tom.  Who 
that  had  beheld  thee,  for  three  summer  weeks, 
poring  through  half  the  deadlong  night  over  the 
jingling  anatomy  of  that  inscrutable  old  harpsi- 
chord in  the  back  parlour,  could  have  missed 
the  entrance  to  thy  secret  heart:  albeit  it  was 
dimly  known  to  thee!  V/ho  that  had  seen  the 
glow  upon  thy  cheek  when  leaning  down  to 
listra,  after  hours  of  labour,  for  the  sound  of 
one  incorrifpble  note,  thou  foundst  that  it  had 
a  voice  at  last,  and  wbeezedst  out  a  flat  some- 
thing distantly  akin  to  what  it  ought  to  be, — 
would  not  have  known  that  it  was  destined  for 
DO  common  touch,  but  one  that  smote,  though 
gentlv  as  an  angel's  hand,  upon  the  dcep^ 
chord,  within  thee!  And  if  a  friendly  glance — 
ay,  even  though  it  were  as  guileless  as  thine 
own,  Dear  Tom— could  but  have  pierced  the 
twilight  of  that  evening,  when,  in  a  voice  well 
tempered  to  the  time,  sad,  sweet,  and  low,  yet 
hopeful,  she  first  sang  to  the  altered  instrument, 
and  wondered  at  the  change;  and  thou,  sitting 
apart  at  the  open  window,  keptst  a  glad  silence 
and  a  swelling  heart— must  not  that  glance  have 
read  perforce  the  dawning  of  a  story,  Tom, 
that  it  were  well  for  thee  had  never  been  begun  1 

Tom  Pinch's  situation  was  not  made  the  less 
dangerous  or  difllcult,  by  the  fact  of  no  one 
word  passing  between  toem  in  reference  to 
Martin.  Honourably  mindful  of  his  promise, 
Tom  gave  her  oppoftmiities  of  all  kinds.  Early 
and  late  he  vras  in  the  church:  in  her  favour- 
I  ite  walks;  in  the  village,  in  the  garden,  in  the 
meadows;  and  in  any  or  all  of  these  places  he 
might  have  spoken  mely.  Bntno:  at  all  such 
times  she  canfnlly  avoided  him,  or  never  came 
in  his  waj'  unaccompanied.  It  could  not  be 
that  she  disliked  or  distrusted  him,  for  by  a 
thousand  little  delicate  means,  too  slight  for 
any  notice  but  his  own,  she  singled  him  out 
when  others  were  present,  and  showed  herself 
the  very  soul  of  kindness.  Could  it  be  that 
she  bad  briAen  with  Martin,  or  liad  never  re- 
tnmed  his  affection,  save  in  bis  own  bold  aud 
beigblened  fancy?  Tom's  cheek  ;rew  red  with 
selt-ri^roach.  as  he  dismissed  the  thought. 

AH  this  time  M  Martin  canie  and  went  in 
his  own  strange  manner,  or  sat  among  the  rest 
dsorbed  witUn  himself,  and  holding  little  inter- 
course with  any  one.  Although  he  was  unso- 
cial, he  was  lul  wilful  in  other  things,  or 
tromlesome,  o^morose:  being  never  belter 


pleased  than  when  they  left  him  quite  unnoticed 
at  his  book,  and  pursued  their  own  amusements 
in  his  presence,  unreserved.  It  was  impossible 
to  discern  in  whom  he  took  an  interest,  or 
whether  he  had  an  interest  in  any  of  them. 
Unless  they  spoke  to  him  directly,  he  never 
showed  that  he  had  ears  or  eyes  for  anything 
that  passed. 

One  day  the  lively  Merry,  sitting  with  down- 
cast eyes  under  a  shady  tree  in  the  churchyard, 
whither  she  had  retired  after  fatiguing  herself 
by  the  imposition  of  sundry  trials  on  the  tem- 
per of  Mr.  Jonas,  felt  that  a  new  shadow  came 
nelweeo  her  and  the  sun.  Raising  her  eyes  in 
the  «tpectation  of  seeing  h«r  betrothed,  she 
was  not  a  little  surprised  to  sec  old  Martin  in- 
stead. Her  sui^rise  was  not  diminished  when 
he  took  his  seat  upon  the  turf  beside  her,  and 
■  opened  a  conversation  thus: 

"  When  are  you  to  be  married  ?" 

"Oh!  dear  Mr.  Cbozzlewit,  my  goodness  mel 
I'm  sure  I  don't  know.  Not  vet  awhile,  I  hope." 

*'¥ou  hope?"  said  the  ofd  man. 

It  was  very  gravely  said,  but  she  took  it  for 
banter,  and  giggled  excessively. 

"Comet"  said  the  old  man,  with  onusnal 
kindness,  *'yon  are  youn^,  good-looking,  and 
I  think  good-naluredl  Fnvolous  you  are,  and 
love  to  DC,  undoubtedly;  but  yon  must  have 
some  heart." 

"I  have  not  given  it  all  away,  I  can  tell 
you,"  said  Merry,  nodding  her  head  shrewdly 
and  plucking  up  the  grass. 

"Have  yon  parted  with  any  of  if?" 

She  threw  the  grass  about,  and  looked  anotlier 
Vf&y,  but  said  nothing. 

Martin  repeated  his  question. 

"  Lor,  my  dear  Mr.  Chuzzlewit !  realty  you 
must  excuse  mel  How  very  odd  you  are. 

"  If  it  be  odd  in  me  to  desire  to  know  whe- 
ther you  love  the  young  man  whom  I  under- 
stand yon  are  to  marry,  1  am  very  odd,  said 
Martin.   "For  that  is  certainly  my  wish." 

"  He's  such  a  monster,  you  know,"  said  Merrj', 
pouting. 

"Then  you  don't  love  him?"  relumed  the 
old  man.   "Is  that  your  meaning?" 

"Why,  my  dear  Mr.  Chuzzlewit,  I'm  sure  ! 
tell  him  a  hundred  times  a  day  that  -I  hate 
him.   You  must  have  beard  me  tell  him  that." 

"  Ofleo,"  said  Martin. 

"And  so  I  do,"  cried  Merry,  *'l  do  posi- 
tively." 

"Being  at  the  same  time  engaged  to  marry 
him,"  observed  the  old  man. 

"Oh  yes,"  said  Merrv.  "But  I  told  the 
wtetch— my  dear  Mr.  Cnuzzlewit,  I  (old  him 
when  he  asked  me— that  if  I  ever  did  marry 
him,  it  should  only  be  that  I  might  hate  and 
teaze  him  all  my  life." 

She  had  a  suspicion  that  the  old  man  regarded 
Jonas  with  anything  but  favour,  and  intended 
these  remarks  to  be  extremely  captivating.  He 
did  not  appear,  however,  to  regard  them  in 
that  li^ht  by  any  means;  for  when  he  spoke 
again,  it  was  in  a  tone  of  severity. 

"Look  about  you,"  he  said,  pointing  to  the 

i;rave«;  "and  remember  that  from  your  bridal 
lour  to  the  day  which  sees  you  brought  as 
low  as  these,  and  laid  in  such  a  bed,  there 
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will  be  DO  appeal  against  lum.  Hunk,  and 
speak,  and  act,  for  once,  like  an  acconntable 
creature.  Is  any  control  pal  npon  your  incli- 
nations?  Are  you  forced  into  this  match ?  Are 
yoQ  insidiously  advised  or  tempted  to  contract 
It,  by  any  one?  I  will  not  ask  by  whom:  by 
any  one?" 

"No,"  said  Merry,  shmgging  her  dionlders. 
"I  don't  know  that  1  am." 

"  Don't  know  that  you  are  I  Are  yon?" 

"No,"  replied  Merry.  "Nobody  ever  said 
aaylhii^  to  me  about  it  If  any  one  bad  tried 
to  make  me  have  him,  1  would  n't  have  had 
him  at  all," 

"  1  am  told  that  be  was  at  first  supposed  to 
bo  your  sister's  admirer,"  said  Rlartin. 

.^'Oh,  good  gracious  I  My  dear  Mr.  Cbnzzle- 
wit,  it  would  be  very  hard  to  make  him,  though 
be  is  a  monster,  accountable  for  other  people's 
vanity,"  said  Merry.  "  And  poor  dear  (^erry 
is  the  vainest  darlmgl" 

"It  was  her  mistake  then?" 

"I  hope  it  was,"  cried  Merry;  "but,  all 
along,  the  dear  child  has  been  so  -dreadfully 
jealous  and  so  cross,  that}  opon  my  word  aud 
honour,  it's  impossible  to  piease  her,  and  it's 
of  no  use  trying." 

"Not  forced,  persuaded,  or  controlled,"  said 
Martin,  thoughtlully.  "And  that's  true,  I  see. 
There  is  one  chance  yet.  You  may  have  lapsed 
into  this  engagement  in  very  giddiness.  It 
may  have  been  the  wanton  aa  of  a  light  head. 
Is  that  so?" 

"My  dear  Mr.  Cbnzzlewit,"  simpered  Merry, 
"as  to  ligbl-headcdness,  there  never  was  such 
a  feather  of  a  head  as  mine.  It's  a  perfect 
balloon,  I  declare!  You  never  did,  you  know!" 

He  waited  qnieily  till  she  had  finished,  and 
then  said,  steadily  and  slowly,  and  in  a  softened 
voice,  as  if  he  would  still  invite  her  confi- 
dence : 

"Have  you  any  wish— or  is  there  anything 
within  your  breast  that  whispers  you  may  form 
the  wish,  if  yon  have  time  to  think'-to  be 
released- from  this  engagement?" 

Again  Miss  Merry  pouted,  and  looked  down, 
and  plucked  the  grass,  and  shrugged  her  shoul- 
ders. No.  She  didn't  know  that  she  had.  She 
was  pretty  sure  she  hadn't.  Quite  sore,  she 
might  say.    She  "'  didn't  mind  it," 

"Has  it  ever  occurred  to  you,"  said  Martin, 
"  that  your  married  life  may  perhaps  be  miser- 
able, full  of  bitterness  and  most  unhappy?" 

Merry  looked  down  againj  and  now  she  tore 
the  grass  up  bv  the  roots. 

"My  dear  Mr.  Chuzzlewit,  what  shocking 
words!  Of  course,  I  shall  quarrel  with  him;  I 
should  quarrel  with  an^  husband.  Married  people 
always  quarrel,  I  believe.  But  as  to  being  mi- 
serable, and  bitter,  and  all  those  dreadful  things, 
you  know,  why  I  couldn't  be  absolutely  that, 
unless  he  always  had  the  best  of  it;  and  I 
mean  to  have  the  best  of  it  myself.  I  always 
do  now,"  cried  Merry,  nodding  her  head,  aitd 
giggling  very  much;  "for  I  nuke  a  perfect  sUve 
ofthe  creature." 

"Let  it  CO  on>"  said  Sbrtin,  rising.  "Let 
it  go  onl  I  sought  to  know  your  mind,  my 
dear,  and  yon  have  shown  it  me.  I  wish  yon 
joy.  Joy  t  he  repeated,  looking  full  upon  her. 


and  pointing  to  the  wicket-gate  where  itu 
entered  at  the  moment.  And  (hen,  vitkoet 
waiting  for  his  nephew,  be  passed  out  at  »• 
other  gate,  and  went  away. 

"Oh  you  terrible  old  man!"  cried  the  uce- 
tiotts  Morry  to  herself.  "What  a  peifecily 
hideous  monster  to  be  wandering  about  chordf 
yards  in  the  broad  dayli^  frt^lcnii«  pMPh 
out  of  dieir  wits!  Port  come  here,  biiliB, 
or  I'll  go  away  directly." 

Mr.  Jonas  was  the  Griflin.  He  sat  down  •fos 
the  grass  at  her  side,  in  spite  of  this  wanuog, 
and  snlkily  inquired: 
"What  8  my  uncle  been  a  talkias  abont?  " 
"About  yon,"  rejoined  Merry.    "He  li^i 
you're  not  half  good  enoagh  for  me." 

"Oh  yes,  I  daie  say!  We  all  know  that 
He  means  to  give  you  some  present  worth  baviift 
I  hope.  Did  he  say  anything  that  io^ed  likeiir 
"Thai  he  didn't!''  cried  Meny,  mest  dad- 
si  vely. 

"  A  stingy  old  dog  he  u,"  said  Jonas.  "WoHr 
"Gririnl"  cried  Miss  Merc^,  in  couBlnitti 

amazement;  "what  are  yon  doing,  GriSinr' 
"Only  giving  you  a  sqaceie."  aaid  the  dii. 

comfiied  Joau.  "There's  an  hnm  in  thi^  I 

suppose  ?  " 

"  But  tbore  is  a  great  de^  of  hum  in  it,  if 
I  don't  eoosider  it  agreeable,"  reined  hit 
cousin.  "Do  90  along,  will  yoa?  You  mA» 
me  so  hot!" 

Mr.  Jonas  withdrew  Us  am;  nnd  fiw  a  ■» 
ment  looked  at  her  mok  h1w  a  nMrderertha 
a  lover.  But  he  cleaved  Jiis  bf«w  by  depeea 
and  broke  silence  wiUi: 

"I  say,  Mel!" 

"What  do  you  say,  you  vulgar  thing— na 
low  savage?"  cried  his  fair  betreihed. 

"When  is-  it  to  he?  I  can't  afford  to  fc»  m 
dawdling  about  here  half  my  life.  I  needn't  hB 
yon,  and  Pecksniff  says  that  father's  beiag  m 
lately  dead  makes  vny  little  odds;  for  we  cm 
be  married  as  quiet  as  we  please  down  htn, 
and  my  being  lonely  ia  a  good  reasM  le  ih> 
neighbours  for  takiu  a  wife  faome  lo  sota. 
especially  (me  that  lu  knew.  Aa  to  uvmInm 
(my  uncle,  I  mean),  he's  mre  not  to  pet  > 
spoke  in  the  wheel,  whatever  we  settle  ea,Hr 
he  told  Pecksniff  only  this  noni^  that  ifyn 
liked  it,  he 'd  nothing  at  all  to  say.  Se,  M'i"' 
said  Jonas,  venturing  on  sMther  aqesMt: 
"when  shall  it  he?" 
"Upon  my  word,"  cried  Mcvry. 
"  Upon  my  soul,  if  yon  like,"  said  Joau 
«  What  do  you  say  to  next  week,  now?" 

"To  next  weekl  If  yonhad  aaid  next  qwitr. 
I  should  have  wondered  at  year  impadmn 

'  But  I  didn't  say  next  qnarter,"  leMiledJ^ 
nas.   "I  said  next  we^." 

"Then,  GrifBo,"  cried  Miss  Msiiy,  pmMji  j 
him  off,  and  rising.   "I  say  no!  not 
It  shan't  be  till  I  choose-and  ImaynotthiMr  j 
it  to  be  for  months.  Ihere!" 

He  glanced  iq>  atfaer  froni  the  gnnmd,akMi| 
as  darkly  as  he  had  leelted  ai  Ton  fWl  ^ 
held  his  pease. 
"No  fright  of  a  Griffin  with  a  paHli  «m* 
shall  dictate  to  me,  er  hm  a  vote  ■ 


eye. 


ut  nutter,"  aaid  Mcny.  "11|rer 
Still  Mr.  JonM  held  hit 
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If  ifi  nut  month,  thtt  shall  be  the  verr 
eailiest;  bat  I  won't  tay  when  it  shall  be  till 
to-aoirow  ;  and  if  yoa  ifon't  like  thai,  it  shall 
neverheatail.  Tberel  And  ifyoa  don't  do  every 
thing  I  order  yen  to  do,  it  shall  never  be  at 
all.   So  don't  »How  me.   There^  Griffin  1" 

And  with  that,  she  skipped  awmy,  anmigUie 
trees. 

*<Eeod,  my  ladyt"  said  Jonas,  loi^g  after 
her,  Ud  bUiag  a  piece  of  atraw,  almost  to  pow- 
der; "yon  'II  cateh  it  for  this,  when  yon  are 
named  1  Ifs  all  very  well  now— it  keeps  one 
en,  somehow,  and  yo«  know  it^but  111  pay 


yen  off  soot  and  lot  )ty  and  bye.  This  is  a 
^lagoey  dull  sort  of  plaoB  for  a  man  to  be  sit* 
ting  by  himself  in.  I  never  eoold  abide  a  moaMy 
old  chOTchyard. 

As  be  timted  into  the  aveoae  himself.  Miss 
Merry,  who  was  far  ahead,  happened  to  look 
hack. 

"Ah!"  said  Jonas  with  a  snllen  smile,  and 
a  nod  that  was  not  addressed  to  her;  "make 
the  nuMt  of  it  white  it  lasts.  Get  in  your  bay 
idiile  the  sdb  shines.  Take  your  own  way  as 
long  as  it's  in  your  power,  my  ladyl" 
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Hiu  Heeut  was  snmnaded  by  his  household 
gods.  He  was  enjoying  the  sweets  of  domestic 
repose,  and  gaxing  on  them  with  a  calm  delight. 
Tfie  d^  being  sultry,  and  tbe  window  open, 
tbe  le§B  of  Mr.  Mould  were  on  tho  window- 
seat,  and  bis  back  reclined  against  the  shatter. 
(Her  bis  shining  head  a  handkerchief  was  drawn, 
te  goard  his  baldness  from  the  flies.  Tbe  room 
was  fragrant  with  tbe  smell  of  punch,  a  tum- 
bler of  which  grateful  comjwond  stood  upon  a 
small  roond  table,  conveweet  to  the  hand  of 
Mr.  Honid;  so  deftly  mixed,  that  as  his  eye 
leeked  down  into  the  cool  transparent  drunk, 
anetber  eye,  peering  brightly  from  behind  the 
friap  lemon-peeL,  looked  ap  at  him,  and  twinkled 
like  a  star. 

Deep  in  the  city,  and  within  tbe  ward  of 
Che^,  stood  Mr.  Mould's  establishment.  Bis 
Harem,  or,  in  other  words,  tbe  common  sitting- 
recm  of  Mrs.  Mould  and  family,  was  at  the 
back,  over  the  little  coanting-hense  behind  tbe 
^Mm:  abaltiag  on  a  drtirdiyard,  small  sad 
shady.  In  this  demeetic  Camber  Mr.  Moald 
now  sat;  •gazing,  a  placid  man,  npon  his  punch 
and  home.  II;  for  a  moment  at  a  time,  he 
aoDgbt  a  wider  prospect,  whence  be  might  return 
with  freshened  sest  to  these  enjoyments,  his 
nraist  glance  wandered  like  a  sunbeam  throogh 
a  rural  screen  of  scarlet  runners,  trained  on 
atriags  before  the  window;  and  be  looked 
down,  with  an  artist's  eye,  noon  the  graves. 

The  partner  of  his  life,  and  oaughters  twain, 
were  Mr.  Moidd's  companions.  IMnmp  as  any 
partridge  was  each  Miss  Mould,  and  Mrs.  H. 
waa  pfaunn  Aan  Ae  two  together.  So  romd 
and  ehnfaby  were  Acar  Ibir  proportions,  that 
they  ml^  have  been  tbe  bodies  once  belonging 
Is  the  aagels'  faees  ia  tbe  shop  below,  grown 
np,  with  other  heads  attached  to  make  them 
mortal.  Even  their  peacbv  cheeks  were  puff- 
ed eat  and  distended,  as  though  they  on^t  of 
rig^t  to  be  performing  on  celestial  trumpets.  Tbe 
bodiless  cherubs  in  As  Aop,  who  weru  depicted 
as  constantly  blowing  dme  instruments  for  ever 
and  ever  willMnt  My  lungs,  played,  it  is  to  be 
preswned,  eiMirely  by  ear. 

Mr.  Hoald  loMied  lovingly  at  Mrs.  Mould, 
iriio  sat  hard  by,  and  was  a  helpmate  to  him 
in  hispanch  as  ia  all  other  Aings.  Each  seraph 
danghur,  too,  Mjoyed  her  share  of  bis  regards, 
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and  smiled  npon  him  in  letnni.  So  bonntifU 
were  Mr.  Honld's  possessioas,  and  so  lam  his 
stock  in  trade,  Aal  even  there,  wiAia  his  hoase- 
hold  sanctuary,  stood  a  cumbroos  press,  whose 
mahogany  maw  was  filled  with  shrouds,  and 
winding-sheets,  and  other  fomitara  offonerals. 
But,  Aoogh  the  Misses  Mould  had  been  brought 
up,  as  oue  may  say,  beneath  its  eye,  it  had 
cast  no  shadow  on  their  timid  infancy  or  bloom- 
ing youth.  Sporting  behind  the  scenes  of  deaA 
aad  bnrial  from  eradlehood,  Ae  Misses  Monld 
knew  better.  Hatbands,  to  Aem,  were  hot  so 
mai^  yards  of  silk  or  crape ;  the  final  robe 
hut  such  a  qnantity  of  linen.  The  Misses  Mould 
could  idealizb  a  pfaycf's  habit,  or  a  court-lady's 
petticoat,  or  even  an  act  of  parliament.  But 
they  were  not  to  be  taken  io  by  palls.  They 
made  them  sometimes. 

Tbe  premises  of  Mr.  Mould  were  hard  of 
hearing  to  the  boisterous  noises  io  Ae  great 
amin  streets,  and  nestled  in  a  quiet  comer,  where 
Ae  city  strife  became  a  drowsy  bum,  that  some* 
times  rose  and  sometimes  fell  and  sometimes 
altoawtber  ceased:  suggesting  to  a  AonghtAI 
mind  a  stoppage  in  Cheapside.  Ute  light  came 
sparkling  in  among  Ae  scarlet  runners,  as  if 
the  churchyard  winked  at  Mr.  Mould,  and  said, 
"We  understand  each  oAer;"  and  from  the 
distant  shop  a  pleasant  somid  arose  of  coffin- 
making  with  a  low  melodious  hammer,  rat,  tat, 
tat,  tat,  alike  promoting  slumber  and  digestion. 

"t^ite  the  vozz  of  insects,"  said  Mr.Moald, 
closing  his  eyes  in  a  perfect  luxury.  "  It  pots 
one  in  mind  of  Ae  sound  of  animated  nature 
in  tht  agricultural  districts.  It's  oxaotly  lAe 
the  woodpecker  tapping." 

'*  Tbe  woodpecker  tapping  Ae  hollow  ehn  tree," 
observed  Mrs.  Moald,  adapting  the  words  of 
the  popular  melody  to  the  description  of  wood 
eommonty  used  in  the  trade. 

"Ha  ha!"  laughed  Mr.  Mould.  "Not  at  all 
bad,  my  dear.  We  shall  be  glad  to  bear  from  roa 
again,  Mrs.  M.  Hollow  elm  tree,  eh  ?  Ua  oa  1 
Verv  good  indeed.  I 've  seen  worse  than  that 
in  the  Sanday  papers,  ray  love." 

Mrs.  Mould,  thus  eneooraged,  took  a  tittle 
more  of  the  punch,  and  banded  ittoberdaogli- 
ters,  who  dutifully  followed  the  example  of 
their  mother. 

"Hollow  elm  tree,  ch?"  said  Mr.  Mould, 
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malEing  a  slieht  motion  with  his  le^  in  his 
joyment  of  the  joke.  "It's  beech  in  the  soDg. 
Elm,  eh?  Yes,  to  be  sure.  Ha,  ha,  ha  I  Upon 
my  soul,  that's  one  of  the  best  things  1  knowl " 
He  was  so  excessively  tickled  by  the  jest  tb^he 
couldn't  forget  it,  but  repeated  twenty  times, 
''Etm,  eh?  Yes,  to  be  sure.  Elm,  of  course. 
Ha,  ha,  ha  I  Upon  my  life,  you  know,  that 
ought  to  be  sent  to  somebody  who  could  make 
ase  of  it.  It's  one  of  the  smartest  things  thai 
ever  was  said.  Hollow  e/m  tree,  eh  ?  Of  course. 
Very  hollow.   Ha,  ha,  ha!" 

Here  a  knock  was  heard  at  the  room  door. 

"That's  Tacker,  /  know,"  said  Mrs.  Mould, 
''by  the  wheezing  be  makes.  Who  that  hears 
him  now,  would  suppose  he'd  ever  had  wind 
enough  to  carry  the  feathers  on  his  head ! 
Come  in,  Tacker." 

"Beg  your  pardon,  ma'ain,"  said  Tacker, 
looking  in  a  little  way.  "  I  thought  our  Go- 
vernor was  here." 

Well  I  So  he  is,"  cried  Hoold. 

"  Oh  ■  i  didn't  see  you,  I 'm  sure,"  said  Tacker, 
looking  in  a  little  farther.  "  Yon  wouldn't  be 
inclined  to  lake  a  walking  one  of  two,  wiUi 
the  plain  wood  and  a  tin  plate,  1  snwose?" 

**Certainly  not,"  replied  Mr.  Mould,  "much 
too  common.   Nothing  to  say  to  it" 

**I  told  'em  it  wu  precious  low,"  observed 
Mr.  Tacker. 

'*Tell  'em  (o  go  somewhere  «be.  We  don't 
do  that  style  of  bnsiness  here/' said  Mr.  Mould. 
"Like  their  impudence  to  propose  it.  Who 
is  it?" 

"  Why,"  returned  Tacker,  pausing,  "  that's 
where  it  is,  yoo  see.  It's  the  beadle's  aon-in* 

law," 

"The  beadle's  son-in-law,  eh?"  said  Mould. 
"Wein  1  '11  do  it  if  the  beadle  follows  in  hu 
cocked  bat:  not  else.  Wo  may  carry  it  off 
diat  way  by  looking  official,  but  it  11  be  low 
raoagh  then.  His  codted  hat,  mindl" 

"I  'tl  take  care,  sir,"  rejoined  Tacker.  "Oh  I 
Mrs.  Gamp's  below,  and  wants  to  speak  to 
you." 

"Tell  Mrs.'  Gamp  lo  come  up  stairs,"  said 
Mould.  "Now,  Mrs.  Gamp,  whars  your  news?" 

The  lady  in  question  was  by  this  time  in  the 
doorway,  curtseying  to  Mrs.  Mould.  At  the 
same  moment  a  peculiar  fragrance  was  borae 
upon  the  breeze,  as  if  a  passiu  fairy  had  hie* 
coughed,  and  had  provioosly  been  to  a  wine- 
vaults. 

Mrs.  Gamp  made  no  response  to  Mr.  Mo«ld 
bat  curtseyed  to  Mrs.  Mould  again,  and  held 
up  her  hands  and  eyes,  as  in  a  devout  thanks* 

Siving  that  she  looked  so  well.  She  was  neatly, 
at  not  gaudily  attired,  in  the  weeds  she  had 
worn  when  Mr.  Pecksniff  had  the  pleasure  of 
making  her  acquaintance;  and  was  periupo  Ike 
turaiog  of  a  scale  more  sm^. 

"There  are  some  happy  creetwrs,"  Mrs.  Gamp 
observed,  '<as  time  runs  back'ards  with,  and 
yon  are  one,  Mrs.  Mould;  not  that  he  need  do 
nothing  except  use  you  in  his  most  owldacious 
way  for  years  to  come,  I'm  sure;  for  young 
Tou  are  and  will  be.  1  says  to  Mrs.  Harris,'^ 
Mrs.  Gamp  continued,  "only  t'other  day;  the 
last  Monday  evening  fortnight  as  ever  dawn- 
ed upon  this  Piljian's  Projiss  of  a  mortal 


wale;  I  says  to  Mrs.  Harris  when  she  says  le 
me,  *  Years  and  our  trials,  Mrs.  Gaap,  kIi 
marks  upon  ns  all' — *Sa^  not  the  words,  Mn. 
Harris,  if  you  and  me  is  to  eontmoal  friend 
for  sech  is  not  the  case.  Mrs.  Mould,'  1  sayt. 
making  so  free,  1  will  eonfess,as  use  the  nuie,' 
(she  curtseyed  here),  '**is  one  of  ttem  dM 
goes  egen  tne  obserwation  straigiht;  and  never. 
Mrs.  Harris,  whilst  I've  a  drop  of  breath  is 
draw,  will  I  set  by,  and  not  stand  op,  dat'l 
think  it.' — '1  ast  your  pardon,  ma'am,'  up 
Mrs.  Harris,  '  and  1  hnmnly  grant  your  gate; 
for  if  ever  a  woman  lived  as  w<wld  see 
feller  creeturs  into  fits  to  serve  berfriends,  well 
do  I  know  that  woman's  name  is  SaireyGanp." 

At  this  point  she  was  fain  to  stop  for  brolh; 
and  advantage  may  be  taken  of  the  ureoastaace, 
to  state  tkat  a  fearful  mysteiy  amoaM  tUi 
lady  of  die  name  of  Harris,  wbon  no  oae  ■ 
the  circle  of  Mrs.  Gamp's  acquaintance  hai 
ever  seen:  neither  did  any  human  being  kao* 
her  place  of  residence,  though  Mrs.  Guip  ap- 
peared on  her  own  showing  to  be  in  coustiM 
communication  with  her.  Tnere  were  caoAid. 
ing  rumours  on  the  subject;  but  the  pRvslat 
opinion  was  that  she  was  a  phantom  ^  In. 
Clamp's  brain~as  Messrs.  Doe  and  Roe  ai> 
fictions  of  the  law— created  for  the  express  pn- 
pose  of  holding  vbionary  dialoguee  with  her 
on  all  manner  of  subjects,  and  invariably  wind- 
ing up  with  a  complimoM  to  tke  excelleacc  i< 
her  nature. 

"And  likeways  what  a  pleuve,"  said  Mn 
Gamp,  turning  with  a  tearral  smile  towards  the 
daugnters,  "  to  see  them  two  young  ladies  as  1 
know'd  afore  a  tooth  in  theirpretty  heads  was  at, 
and  have  many  a  day  seen-Ub,  the  sweet  trtt 
torsi—playing  at  berryins  dovm  isi  the 
and  folienn'  the  order-book  to  lub  long  boat 
in  the  iron  safe!  But  that's  all  past  and  tm, 
Mr.  Mould;"  as  she  Aus  got  ia  a  catduUv  n- 

falated  routine  to  that  j^entleman,  abt  swik 
er  head  waggishlr;  "Thafs  all  past  andew 
now,  sir,  an't  it?' 

"Changes,  Mrs.  Gamp,  cbuvwl"  ntam 
the  undertaker. 

"More  changes  too,  to  come,  afore  ve'« 
done  with  chains,  sir,"  said  Mrs.  Gamp,  and- 
ding  yet  more  wa^shly  than  before.  "Voaag 
ladies  with  suoh  nces  thinks  of  someduageiae 
besides  berryins,  don't  they,  sirl" 

"I  am  sure  1  don't  know.  His.  Gmo,"  >m 
Mould,  with  a  ebuoUo.  —  "Not  bad^  Nn- 
Gamp,  my  dear?" 

"Oh  yes,  you  do  know,  sirl"  said  Mr* 
Gamp,  "and  so  does  Mrs.  Mould,  your  ansow 

fardner  too,  sir;  and  so  do  I,  uthoogk  tke 
iessing  of  a  dau^ter  was  deniged  me ;  whin 
if  we  bad  bad  one.  Gamp  iroulo  certainly  bm 
drunk  its  little  shoes  right  off  its  feet,  as  ina 
our  precioQs  boy  be  did,  and  arterwards  sat 
the  child  a  errand  to  sell  bis  wooden  hf  w 
any  money  it  would  fetch  as  matches  in  m 
rough,  and  bring  it  home  in  liquor;  *bichiiw 
truly  done  bevond  his  years,  for  ev'ir  iaai- 
vidgle  penny  tnat  child  lost  at  toss  or  hay  ff 
kidney  ones;  and  come  borne  arterwards  fute 
hold,  to  breuc  the  news,  and  offering  to  dnwa 
himself  if  that  would  be  a  satisfiwttoa  to  tm 
parents.— Oh  yes,  yo«  do  know,  sir,"  said  Jin. 
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Gwip,  wi|Hiig  her  eye  with  ber  shawl,  and  re- 
aomiiik  the  thread  of  her  discourse.  "There's 
aomeating  beeides  births  and  berryios  in  (he 
Dewspapers,  an't  there,  Mr.  Monld?" 

Mr.  Havld  winked  at  Mn.  Mould,  whom  he 
had  br  thU  tine  taken  on  his  knee,  and  said : 
«No  doubt.  A  good  deal  more,  Mrs.  Gamp. 
Upon  my  life,  Mrs.  Gamp  is  very  far  froin  bad, 
my  dear  I"  , 

**There'8  marryius,  an't  there,  sir?"  said 
Mrs.  Gamp,  while  both  the  daoghlers  bloshed 
and  tittered,  ''filess  Hieir  precious  hearts,  and 
well  they  knows  itt  Well  yon  know'd  it  too, 
and  weH  did  Mrs.  Mould,  when  yon  was  at 
their  time  of  life  1  Bnt  my  opinion  is,  you're 
nil  of  one  age  now.  For  as  to  von  and  Mrs. 
Mould,  sir,  ever  having  grandchildren  " 

-*ObI  Fie,  fie!  Nonseose,  Mrs.  Gamt,"  re- 
plied the  undertaker.  "Devilish  smart,  though. 
Ca-pi-(al  I"— this  was  in  a  whisper.  "  Uy  dear—" 
aloud  again—'*  Mrs.  Gamp  can  drink  a  glass  of 
mm  I  due  say.  Sit  down,  Mrs.  Gamp,  sit  down." 

Mrs.  Gamp  took  the  chair  that  wa.*  nearest 
tbe  door,  and  casting  ap  ber  eyes  towards  the 
ceiling,  feigned  to  be  wholly  insensible  to  the 
fiLCt  of  a  glass  of  mm  being  in  preparation, 
OBlil  it  was  ^eed  in  her  hand  by  one  of  the 
yonn|  ladies,  vhen  she  rabibited  the  greatest 
surprise. 

*'A  thing,"  she  said,  "as  hardly  ever,  Mrs. 
Monld,  occurs  with  mo  unless  it  is  when  I 
am  indispoged,  and  find  my  half  a  pint  of  por- 
ter settling  heavy  on  (he  chest.  Mrs.  Harris 
often  and  often  says  to  me,  *  Satrey  Gamp/  she 
says,  'yon  raly  do  amaze  me]'  'Mrs.  Harris,' 
I  says  to  tker,  'why  so?  Give  it  a  name,  I 
beg.  *  Telling  the  truth  then,  ma'am,'  says 
Sin.  Banis,  'andshaming  him  as  shall  be  name- 
leas  betwixt  yon  and  me,  never  did  1  think 
tUl  1  luaow'd  yoo,  as  any  woman  could  sick- 
BDiae,  and  monthly  Ukeway's,  on  the  little  that 
yon  takes  to  diink.'  'Mrs.  Harris,'  1  says  to 
■er,  *no»e  on  us  knows  what  we  can  do  till 
we  tries;  and  wnnst,  when  me  and  Gamp  kept 
onse,  I  thoaght  so  too.  But  now,  I  says,  'my 
half  a  pint  of  porter  fully  satisfies ;  perwisin  , 
Mrs.  Harris,  tnat  it  is  brought  reg'lar,  and 
drnr'dould.  Whether  [  sidis  or  monthlies,  ma'am 
I  hope  1  does  my  duty,  but  I  am  but  a  poor 
woman,  and  1  earns  my  Itviog  hard:  therefore 
I  40  require  it,  which  1  makes  confession,  to 
be  brou^it  reg'lar  and  draw'd  mild.' " 

The  precise  connexion  between  these  obser- 
vations and  the  glass  of  mm,  did  not  appear: 
for  Mrs.  Gamp  proposing  as  a  toast  "Tbe  best 
of  locks  to  all,''  took, off  the  dram  in  quite  a 
scientific  manner,  without  anv  further  remarks. 

"Andwhafs  your  news,  Mrs.  Gamp?"  asked 
Monld  again,  as  that  lady  wiped  her  lips  upon 
her  shawl,  and  nibbled  a  comer  off  a  soft  bis- 
coit,  which  she  ^ijieared  to  carry  in  her  pocket 
as  a  provision  agauisl  continent  drams.  How's 
Mr.  Chnffey?" 

"Mr.  Chufiby,  sir,"  she  replied,  **  is  jest  as 
usual;  he  an't  no  better  and  he  an't  no  worse. 
I  take  it  very  kind  in  the  gentleman  to  have 
wrote  up  to  ^^ou  and  said,  'let  Mrs.  (xamp  take 
care  of  iiim  till  1  come  home;'  but  ev'ry  think 
he  does  is  kind.  There  an't  a  many  like  him. 
If  then  was,  we  shouldn't  want  no  churches." 


"What  do  yon  want  to  speak  to  me  about, 
Mrs.  Gamp?"  said  Mould,  coming  to  the  point. 

"Jest  this,  sir,"  Mrs.  Gamp  returned,  "with 
thanks  to  yon  for  asking.  There  i$  a  gent  sir, 
at  the  Bull  u  HoUmm,  as  has  been  took  iti 
there,  and  is  bad  abed.  They  have  a  day  nurse 
as  was  recommended  from  fiaitholomew  s;  and 
well  I  knows  her,Hr.  Mould,  her  name bein' Mrs. 
Prig,  the  best  of  creetars.  But  she  is  otfaerways 
engaged  at  night,  an  they  are  in  wants  of  nighu 
watching;  consequent  she  says  to  them,  having 
reposed  the  greatest  friendliness  in  me  for  twenty 
rear,  'The  soberest  person  going,  and  the  best  of 
blessings  in  a  sick  room,  is  Mrs.  Gamp.  Send 
a  boy  to  Kingsgate  Street,'  she  says,  *aod  soap 
hn  up  at  any  price,  for  Mrs.  Gamp  is  worth 
her  weight  and  more  in  goldian  guineas.'  My 
landlord  brings  the  message  down  to  me,  mi 
sa^s  'bein'  in  a  light  place  where  you  are,  and 
this  job  promising  so  well,  why  not  unite  the 
two?'  'No,  sir,'  T  says  not  unl>eknowi  U>  Mr. 
Mould,  and  therefore  do  not  think  it.  But  I 
will  go  to  Mr.  Mould,'  I  says,  'and  ast  him, 
if  yoo  like.' "  Here  she  looked  sideways  at 
the  undertaker,  and  came  to  a  stop. 

"Ni^ht-watching,  eh?"  said  Sloold,  robbing 
his  chu. 

"From  eight  o'clock  till  eight,  sirl  I  will  not 
deceive  yon,"  Mrs.  Gamp  rejoined. 

''And  then  go  back,  eh?    said  Mould. 

"Quite  free  then,  sir,  to  attend  to  Mr.  Chuf- 
fey.  His  wavs  bwn'  quiet,  aod  bis  hours  earl^, 
he'd  be  abed,  sir,  nearly  all  the  lime.  I  will 
not  deny,"  said  Mrs.  Gamp  with  meekness, 
"that  1  am  but  a  poor  woman,  and  that  the 
money  is  a  object,  but  do  not  let  that  act  upon 
you,  Mr.  Mould.  Rich  folks  may  ride  on  ca- 
mels, but  it  an't  so  ea^  for'em  to  see  out  of 
a  needle's  ^ye.  That  is  my  comfort,  and  I 
hope  1  knows  it." 

"Well,  Mrs.  Gamp,"  observed  Monld, 
don't  see  any  particular  objection  to  your  earn- 
ing an  honest  ^n}r'  under  such  circumstances. 
1  should  keep  it  quiet.  I  think,  Mrs.  Gamp.  1 
wouldn't  mention  it  to  Mr.  Chozzlewit  on  bis 
return,  for  instance,  unless  it  were  necessMy, 
or  he  asked  you  point-blank." 

"The  very  words  was  on  my  lips,  sir," 
Mrs.  Gamp  r^oined.  "  Suppogtng  that  the  gent 
should  die,  I  nope,  I  might  take  the  libertv  of 
saying  as  1  know'd  some  one  in  the  undertaKiog 
line,  and  yet  give  no  offence  to  you,  sir?" 

Certainly,  Mrs.  Gamp,"  said  Mould,  with  much 
condescension.  You  may  casually  remark, 
in  such  a  case,  that  we  do  the  thing  pleasantly 
and  in  a  great  variety  of  stales,  and  are  gene- 
rally considered  to  make  it  as  agreeable  as 
possible  to  the  feelings  of  the  survivors.  But 
don't  obtrude  it— don't  obtrude  it.  Easy,  easy! 
My  dear,  you  may  as  well  give  Mrs.  Gamp  a 
card  or  two  if  you  please." 

Mrs.  Gamp  received  them,  and  scenting  no 
more  mm  in  the  wind  (for  the  bottle  was  locked 
up  again)  rose  to  take  her  departure. 

"  Wishing  ev'ry  happiness  to  this  happy  fa- 
mily," said  Mrs.  Gamp,  "with  all  my  heart. 
Good  arterooon,  Mrs.  Mould!  If  1  was  Mr. 
Mould,  I  should  be  jealous  of  you,  ma'am;  .md 
I'm  snre,  if  I  was  you,  I  dioiud  be  jealous  of 
Mr.  Hoald." 
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"Tut,  lati  fifth,  bfthl  Goal«iig,'Bba.6Hdpr* 
cKed  the  deli^ed  undertaker. 

"As  to  the  yoaog  ladies,"  and  Mrs.  Gamp, 
dropj^ng  a  enrteey,  "Mess  their  cweet  looks- 
how  they  can  ever  reconsize  it  with  their 
duties  to  be  so  grovn  up  vith  such  yooag 
jparents,  it  ant  for  sech  as  me  to  give  a 
guess  at.'' 

"Nonsense,  nonsense.  Be  off,  Mrs.  Gamp!" 
cried  Mould.  But  in  tl>e  height  of  his  gratifi- 
cation, he  actaally  pinched  BIrs.  Blontd,  as  he 
laid  it 

**rU  tell  yon  what,  my  dear,"  he  ohserred. 
when  Un.  Gamp  had  at  last  withdraws,  and 
ihnt  Uw  door,  "thafs  a  ve-nr  shrewd  woman. 
That's  a  woman  whose  iuteUeot  is  immensely 
superior  to  her  station  in  life.  Thal^sa  wonan 
who  observes  and  reflects  in  an  uneoeuMn 
manner.  She 's  the  sort  of  woman  now,''  said 
Mould,  drawing  bis  silk  handkerchief  over  his 
bead  again,  and  composing  himself  for  a  nap, 
"one  would  almost  tcel  disposed  to  bury  for 
nothing:  and  do  it  neatly,  tool" 

Mrs.  Monld  and  her  daoghters  folly  coacur- 
red  m  these  lemailu;  the  sobject  of  whkh  had 
by  this  time  reached  the  street,  ^i^are  she  ex- 
perienced so  much  inconvenience  from  the  air, 
that  she  was  obliged  to  stand  nnder  an  arch- 
way for  a  short  time,  to  recover  herself.  Even 
after  this  precaution,  she  walked  so  nnsteadily 
as  to  attract  the  compassion^  regards  of  divers 
kind-hearted  boys,  who  look  die  liveliest  in- 
terest in  her  disorder;  and  in  their  simple  lan- 
guage, bade  her  be  of  good  <^eer,  for  she  was 
**only  a  little  screwed.*'^ 

Whatever  she  was,  or  whatever  name  the 
vocahvlary  of  medical  aeienoe  wonld  have 
bestowed  upon  her  malady,  Mrs.  Gamp  was  per* 
fectly  acqnainted  with  the  way  home  again; 
and  arriving  at  the  boose  of  Anthony  Cbuxtle- 
wit  &  Son,  lay  down  to  rest.  Remaining 
there  until  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening,  and 
then  peraaading  poor  old  Ghuffey  to  betake 
himself  to  bed,  she  sallied  forth  upon  her  new 
engagement.  First,  she  went  to  her  private  lod- 
gings in  Kingsgale-street,  for  a  handle  of  robes 
and  wrappings  eondbrtable  in  then^  season; 
and  then  revaired  to  the  Ball  in  Holborn,  which 
she  reached  as  the  clocks  were  striking  eight. 

As  she  tamed  into  the  yard,  she  stepped) 
for  the  landlord,  landlady,  ud  head  chamber- 
maid, were  all  on  the  threshold  together,  talk* 
ins  earnestly  with  a  young  gentleman  who  seem- 
ed to  have  just  come  or  to  be  jost  going 
away.  The  Mst  words  that  struck  upon  Mrs. 
Gatnp's  ear  obviously  bore  reference  to  the 
patient;  and  it  being  expedient  that  all  good 
attendrats  should  know  as  much  as  possible 
about  the  case  on  which  their  akiU  is  hroaght 
to  bear,  Mrs.  Gamp  listened  as  a  matter  of 
duty. 

*-No  better,  then?"  observed  the  gentleman. 

"Worse!"  said  the  landlord. 

"Much  worse,"  added  the  landlady. 

**0h]  a  deal  badder,"  cried  the  chambermaid 
from  the  back-ground,  opening  her  eyes  very 
wide,  and  shaking  her  head. 

"Poor  follow I'^  said  the  gentleman^  "I  am 
sorry  to  bear  it  The  worst  of  it  u,  that  I 
have  no  idea  what  friends  or  relations  he  has. 


»r  irhmra  Ihey  ttrc^  enpeet-  that  it  wrtaiily  b 
not  m  London." 

The  landlord  leaked  at  the  ImSUji  ik 
landlady  looked  at  the  landlord^  andthachM- 
barmaid  remarked,  hysterically,  ''lhatef  aMik  I 
many  wagne  directienn  she  dm  ever  seen  m  ' 
heerd  of  (and  they  wasn't  few  in  an  hold), 
that  was  the  wagoesL"  i 

"The  fact  is,  you  see,"  pursued  &e  gMb-  | 
man  "aa  I  ttdd  you  yetferdi^  when  yea  mm 
to  me,  I  really  know  very  Unfe  aheal  his. 
We  were  aeboolfeUows  tofaoer;  hntalMtia 
time  1  have  only  met  Un  twke.  On  both  m- 
oasioBs  I  was  in  Londen  fee  a  h^s  heMMj 
(having  come  op  for  a  week  er  so  fwem  Wilt- 
sbireX  and  lost  sight  of  him  agun,  dincdr. 
The  lettM'  bearing  my  name  and  addiess  vUa 
you  found  open  his  t^le,  and  iriiich  M  t*  { 
your  applying  to  me,  is  in  answer,  yea  *9  < 
observe,  to  one  he  wrote  frem  this  Mist  tht 
very  day  be  wan  taken  ill,  making  oa  apaai* 
meat  with  Urn  at  his  owa  re^neat.  Ueraishit 
letter,  if  you  wish  to  see  iL" 

The  landlord  read  it:  the  laadtady  lasU 
over  hm.  The  ihamhniaiaid,  in  the  baik. 
ground,  iaade  oat  aa  nw^  of  it  na  she  mU, 
and  invented  the  rest;  heUeving  il  aHframlhsi 
time  forth  as  a  positive  piece  m  emdenc& 

"He  has  very  litde  luggage,  yon  swi"  sh 
served  the  geatlnaan,  who  waa  ■»  owr  Au 
our  old  friend,  John  Weslleck. 

"Notfaina  but  a  poftmanteaa,"  nid  lha  hei 
lord;  "and  very  little  to  it" 

"A  few  pounds  in  his  paree,  though!" 

"Yes.   Ifs  sealed  ap,  aad  in  the  cashW  '. 
I  made  a  raemonodum  of  the  aisnat,  vUA 
you're  welcome  to  see."  i 

"Well!"  said  John,  <*as  the  maHai  gm  ] 
Uemao  says  the  fever  auaqtahe  its  eeuna,  mi  | 
notbioj;  can  be  done  nut  now  beymd 
him  his  driaks  r^ulany  and  bavaK  him  ssn-  , 
felly  attended  to,  nothing  more  can  be  sail  (bn  I 
I  known  of,  until  he  is  in  a  conditiaa  toji«  ' 
us  some  iafermatioD.  Can  yea  suggest aB]rtiii( 
else?" 

"N*no,"  replied  the  landlord*  **  except— " 
"Except,  who's  to  pay,  I  lappeaer  saU Ma 
"Why,"  haiitftted  the  landlord,  '*ilwoditi 

as  well." 

"Qoita  as  well,"  said  the  landlady. 

"Not  forgetting  to  lemember  the  amaM,' 
said  die  cfaambennaid  in  a  bland  whiiper. 

"It  is  bat  teasosaUe,  I  fuHy  admit,"  mii 
John  Weatloek.  "At  all  events,  yea  have  (b 
stock  in  hand  to  go  upon  fer  the  prescal; 
I  will  readily  nndortahe  ta  pay  the  dodovm 
the  nurses." 

••Ah!"  cried  Mn.  Gnn.    «A  rnal  f»* 
demaa!" 

She  groaned  her  admlratioa  so  aadibly,  tW 
they  aH  tamed  roaad.    BIra.  Oaaw  Ml  ikt 
necessity  of  advancing,  handle  in  naa^ 
introdacing  herself. 

"The  nigbl-noree,"  she  ohsMml.  fn» 
Kingsgate-street,  well  beknewa  U  Mrs.  Prig  ■* 
day-nurse,  and  the  best  of  crealofs.  Hiw  a 
the  poor  dear  geadaman,  tn-i^tt^  it  be  asj 
no  better  yet,  still  that  is  what  must  be  expMtM 
and  prepared  for.  It  m't  the  fest  time  kyf 
I  many  score,  ma'an/'  dropping  a  Laitssy  lais* 
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landlady,  "Aat  Bfri.  Prig  and  ne  faaa  uused 
tocetber,  tkm  and  tain  aboa^  one  off,  one  on. 
We  knows  each  other's  ways,  and  otien  gives 
relief  when  oAers  fail  Onr  ehai^  is  bnt 
low,  sir"— Mrs.  Ganp  addressed  herself  to  John 
on  this  head— "considerin'  the  nater  of  onr 
painfol  dooty.  If  they  wos  made  accordm'  to 
oar  wishes,  diey  woaid  be  easy  paid." 

Regarding  herself  as  having  now  Mivered 
her  inaoKiiratioii  address*  Blrs.  Gamp  onrlseyed 
all  roanid,  ud  signified  her  wish  to  bo  con- 
ducted to  the  seene  of  her  oBicinl  dotios.  Hie 
ehambennald  led  her,  throi^  a  variety  of  iiu 
tricate  passages,  to  the  top  of  Ae  bonae;  ud 
pointing  at  length  to  a  soutary  door  at  the  end 
of  a  gallery,  informed  her  that  yonder  was  the 
chamber  where  tbe  patient  lay.  That  done, 
she  harried  off  wiA  all  the  speed  aha  eonld 
nsake.  - 

Mrs.  Gamp  traversed  the  gallery  in  a  great 
heat  from  having  carried  her  large  bundle  np 
au  maay  stairs,  and  tiwed  at  the  door,  wbicn 
vnSvinnediately  opened  by  Mrs.  Prig,  boaeeted 
and  shawled  and  all  impatience  to  be  gone. 
Mrs.  Prig  was  of  tbe  Gamp  build,  but  not  so 
iat;  and  her  voice  was  deeper  and  more  like 
a  n)an's.   She  bad  also  a  beard. 

began  to  think  you  wam't  a  coming  1" 
Mrs.  Prig  observed,  in  some  dis[Jeasare. 

"It  snail  be  made  good  to-morrow  night," 
said  Mrs.  Gamp,  "honorable.  1  bad  to  go  and 
fetch  my  things."  She  had  begon  to  make 
of  eafoinr  in  referoMe  to  the  position  of 
the  pafieat  ana  his  overbearing  them— Ibr  there 
was  a  screen  before  the  door— iriien  Mrs.  Prig 
settled  that  point  easily. 

'*  Oh  1 "  she  said  aloud,  "he's  qniet,  but  bis 
wits  is  gone.   It  an't'  no  matter  wot  you  say." 

"Anythin'  to  tell  afore  von  goes,  my  dear?" 
asked  Mrs.  Gamp,  setting  ner  bundle  down  iU' 
side  the  door,  and  looking  affectionately  at  her 
partner. 

"  The  pickled  salmon,"  Mrs.  Prig  replied,  "is 
quite  deucions.  I  can  paitick'ler  recommend  it. 
Don't  have  nothing  to  say  to  the  cold  meat, 
fur  it  tastes  of  tbe  stable.  The  drinks  is  all 
good." 

Mrs.  Gamp  expressed  herself  much  gratified. 

- "  The  physic  and  tbem  things  is  on  the  drawers 
and  manklesbelf,"  said  Mrs.  Prig,  enrsorily. 
"He  look  his  last  slhne  draught  at  seven.  Tbe 
easy-chair  an't  soft  enough.  You'll  want  his 
piller" 

Mrs.  Gamp  thanked  her  for  these  hints,  ttd 

Siviog  her  a  friendly  good  night,  held  the 
oor  oj>en  until  she  had  dis^pearra  at  the  other 
end  of  tho  gallery.  Having  thus  performed  tbe 
hospitable  duty  of  seeing  her  safely  off^  she 
shut  it,  locked  it  on  the  inside,  took  up  her 
bundle  walked  round  the  screen,  and  entered 
on  her  occupation  of  the  sick  chamber. 

"A  little  dull,  bat  not  so  bad  as  might  be," 
Mrs.  Gamp  remarked.  "I'm  dad  to  see  a  pa- 
rapidge,  in  case  of  fire,  and  lots  of  rooft  and 
chimley-pots'to  walk  upon." 

It  will  be  seen  from  these  remarks  that  Mrs. 
Gamp  was  looking  out  of  window.  When  she 
had  eahausted  dw  prospect,  she  tried  tbe  easy- 
diftir,  wbichsba  ind^nantly  dedand  was  harder 
dua  a  brickhadge."  Next  sha  pwsnad  har  ■•• 


searches  uaang  the  physic-bottles,  glasses,  jugs, 
and  tea-ei^;  and  when  she  bad  entirely  aalu- 
■fied  her  curiosity  oo  all  diese  subjects  of  in. 
vestigaiion,  she  untied  her  bonnet-striMS  and 
strolled  op  to  the  bedside  to  take  a  wak  at 
the  patient. 

A  young  man  —  dark  and  not  ill-looking.- 
with  long  black  hair,  that  seeeuid  the  blacker  for 
the  whiteness  of  Ae  bed-clodies.  His  eyes  were 
partly  open,  and  he  never  oeasad  t#  roll  his 
heaa  from  side  to  side  upon  the  pillow,  ke^ 
ing  his  body  almost  qniet  He  did  not  otter 
words}  but  every  now  and  then  gave  vant  to 
an  eapreasion  of  impatiMioe  w  aorprise ;  and 
still  hu  restless  head— oh,  weary,  weary  howl 
—  went  to  and  fro  withont  a  monenfa  Inter- 
missioo. 

Mrs.  Gamp  solaced  herself  with  a  pinch  of 
snuff,  and  stood  lookinj;  at  him  with  her  head 
inclined  a  little  sideways,  as  a  connoisseur  might 
gaze  upon  a  donhtfnl  work  of  art  By  degress, 
a  homble  remmnbrance  of  one  branoh  of  bar 
calling  tookposaession  of  Ae  woman;  and  stoop- 
ing down,  she  pinned  his  wandering  arms  agalMt 
bis  sides,  to  see  bow  he  would  look  u  laid 
out  as  a  dead  man.  Uideona  as  it  may  i^pear, 
her  fingers  itched  to  compose  hia  limbs  in  that 
last  marble  attitude. 

"  Ah  1 "  said  Mrs.  Gamp,  walking  away  from 
the  bed,  "he'd  make  a  lovely  corpse!" 

She  now  proceeded  to  unpack  her  bundle; 
lighted  a  candle  with  the  aid  of  a  fireJbox  en 
tbe  drawers;  filled  a  small  kettle,  as  a  prdi- 
ninary  to  refresbiog  benelf  with  a  cup  of  tea 
in  the  course  of  the  night:  laid  what  she  called 
"  a  little  hit  of  fire,"  for  the  sauw  philantropio 
purpose:  and  also  set  forth  a  smaA  teaboard, 
that  notning  might  be  wanting  for  her  comfort- 
able enjoyment.  These  preparations  occupied 
so  long,  that  wheu  tbey  were  brought  to  a  con- 
clusion it  was  high  time  to  think  about  supper; 
so  she  rang  tbe  bell  and  ordered  it 

"1  think,  young  woman,"  aaid  Mrs.  Gamp  to 
the  assistant  diamber-asaid,  in  a  tone  expressive 
of  weakness,  "  that  1  could  pick  a  little  bit  of 
pickled  salmon,  with  a  nice  little  sprig  of  fennel, 
and  a  sprinkling  of  white  pepper.  I  takes  new 
bread,  my  dear,  with  jest  a  little  p^  of  fresh 
butler,  and  a  mossel  of  cheese.  In  case  there 
should  be  such  is  thing  as  a  cowcumber  in  the 
'onse,  will  you  be  so  Itiod  as  bring  it,  for  I'm 
rather  partial  to  'em,  and  dwy  does  a  world  of 
good  in  a  sick  room,  if  they  draws  the  Brigh- 
ton Tipper  here,  1  takes  that  ale  at  night,  my 
love;  il  bein'  consid«-ed  waketel  by  the  4o«- 
tors.  And  whatever  you  do,  yonng  woman- 
don't  bring  aaore  than  a  ahilling'aworth  of  gift 
and  water  warm  when  I  rings  the  bell  a  se- 
cond time:  for  that  is  always  my  allowance, 
and  [  nevor  takes  a  drop  bcyondl 

Having  preferred  these  moderate  requests, 
Mrs.  Gamp  observed  that  she  would  stand  at 
the  door  until  tbe  order  was  executed,  to  the 
end  that  the  patient  might  not  be  disturbed  by 
her  opening  it  a  second  time;  and  therefore 
she  wo«ld  thank  tbe  yoong  woman  to  "lode 
sharp." 

A  tray  was  browht  with  everything  upon  it, 
even  to  the  ciienBber ;  and  Mrs.  Gamp  accord- 
ingly  ait  down  |o  eat  aad  drink  in  high  good 
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hnmoar.  The  extent  to  vhich  she  aTailed  her. 
self  of  the  vinegar,  and  anpped  np  that  refresh- 
ing flnid  with  the  blade  of  her  knife,  can  scarcely 
be  expressed  in  narrative. 

*'An!"  sighed  Mrs.  Gamp,  as  she  meditated 
over  the  warm  shilling'sworth,  "what  a  blessed 
thing  it  is— living  in  a  wale— to  be  contented! 
What  a  blessed  thing  it  is  to  make  sick  people 
happy  in  their  bedsi  and  mver  mind  one's  self 
as  long  as  one  can  do  a  servioel  1  don't  be- 
lieve a  finer  cowcnmber  was  ever  grow'd.  I'm 
sore  I  never  see  one  I " 

She  moralised  in  the  same  vein  antil  her 
glass  was  empty,  and  then  administered  the 
patient's  medicine,  by  the  simple  process  of 
cintehing  his  windpipe  to  make  him  gasp,  and 
immediately  ponrtng  it  down  his  throat 

"I  a'most  fo^ot  the  piller,  I  declare!"  said 
Mrs.  Gamp,  drawing  it  away.  "There I  Now 
he's  as  comfortable  as  he  can  be,  Tm  sore!  I 
mnst  tiy  -to  ntke  myself  as  much  so  as  I  can." 
With  this  view,  she  went  about  the  const mc-- 
tion  of  an  extemporaneons  bed  in  the  easy- 
chair,  with  the  addition  of  the  next  easy  one 
for  her  feet.  Having  formed  the  best  couch 
that  the  circnmstances  admitted  of,  she  took 
out  of  her  bondie  a  yellow  nightcap,  of  pro- 
dieioDs  size,  in  shape  resembling  a  cabbage : 
which  article  of  dress  she  fixea  and  tied  on 
with  the  otmost  care*  previoosly  divcsiins  her- 
self ofa  row  ofbald  old  carls  that  could  scarcely 
he  called  false,  they  were  so  very  innocent  of 
anything  approaching  to  deception,  from  the 
same  repository  she  broiwbt  forth  a  nighi-jacket, 
in  whicti  she  also  attired  herself.  Finally,  she 
produced  a  watchman's  coat,  which  she  tied 
round  her  neck  by  the  sleeves,  so  that  she  be- 
came two  people;  and  looked,  behind,  as  if  she 
were  in  the  act  of  being  embraced  by  one  of 
the  old'  patrol. 

All  these  arrangements  made,  she  lighted  the 
rushlight,  coiled  herself  np  on  her  conch,  and 
■  went  to  sleep.  Ghosdy  and  dailt  the  room  be- 
came, and  fall  of  lowering  shadows.  The  dis- 
tant noises  in  the  streets  were  gradually  hushed : 
the  house  was  <Toiet  as  a  sepnlchre;  the  dead 
of  night  was  coiBned  in  the  silent  city. 

Oh,  weary,  weary  hour!  Oh,  haggard  mind, 

S roping  darkly  through  the  past;  incapable  of 
etachiog  itself  from  the  miserable  present; 
dragging  its  heavy  chain  of  care  throagh  ima- 
ginary feasts  and  revels,  and  scenes  of  awful 

[lomp :  seeknc  but  a  momott'a  rest  among  the 
oDg-forgotten  liaants  of  childhood,  and  the  re- 
sorts of  yesterday ;  and  dimly  finding  fear  and 
horror  everywhere!  0,  weary,  weary  hoarl 
What  were  the  wanderings  of  Cain,  to  these  1 
Still,  without  a  moment's  interval,  the  burn- 
ing head  tossed  to  and  fro.  Still,  from  time  to 
time,  fatigue,  impatience,  sufi'ering,  and  sur- 
prise, found  utterance  upon  that  rack,  and  plainly 
too,  tboQsh  never  once  in  words.  At  length, 
in  the  solemn  hour  of  midnight,  he  began  to 
talk;  waiting  avfally  for  answers  sometimes; 
as  tnoBgh  invisible  companions  were  about  his 
bed :  and  so  replying  to  their  speech  and  qaes- 
tioning  again. 

Mrs.  Gamp  awoke,  and  sat  up  in  her  bed: 
presenting  on  the  wall  the  shadow  of  a  gigantic 
night  constable,  stnicgling  ^th  a  [onMner. 


"Gomel  Hold  yoor  tongne!"  she  cried,  it 
sharp  reproof.  **uim't  make  none  of  that  noise 
here." 

There  was  no  alteratioa  in  the  face,  or  ia  Ike 
incessant  motioa  of  die  head,  hot  he  talked  oa 

wildly. 

"Ahl"  said  Blrs.  Gamp  coMiog  cot  of  the 
chair  with  an  impaticiU  shiver;  fheoght  I 
was  a  sleepin'  too  pleasant  to  last !  The  devtfi 
in  the  night,  I  think,  ifs  turned  so  cbiUy." 

"Don't  drink  so  much!"  cried  the  sicBKaa. 
"  You'll  ruin  us  all.  Don't  you  see  how  the 
fountain  sinks  f  Look  at  the  mark  where  the 
sparkling  water  was  just  now  I " 

"Sparkling  water  indeed!"  said  His.  6a^. 
"I'llliave  a  sparkling  cup  o'tea,  ItUnk.  limk 
you'd  hold  your  noise  1" 

He horst Into  a  lauh,  whkh,  heii^ynbagei 
fell  off  into  a  dismal  wail.  Cbeckug  hiwelt 
with  fierce  ineoiistaaey  he  hc^an  to  oeant-fiML 

"One— two — three  -  four— five— six." 

"'One,  two,  buckle  my  shoe,"  said  Mrs. 
Gamp,  who  was  now  on  her  knees,  li^rtiagik 
fire,  "'three,  four,,  shut  ibe  door'— I  wish  yoa'i 
shut  your  mouth,  young  man— *five,  six.  pick- 
ing up  sticks.'  If  I  d  got  a  few  handy,  1  laooU 
have  the  kettle  biling  all  the  sooner. ' 

Awaiting  this  desirable  consunMnaiioa,  she  sit 
down  so  close  to  the  fender  (which  was  a  li^ 
one)  Am  her  nose  rested  open  it;  andforsBM 
time  she  drowsily  amosed  herself  by  AJi^ 
that  feature  backwards  and  forward*  along  the 
brass  toj),  as  far  as  she  could,  wiihe«t  chan^ 
her  position  to  do  it.  She  maintained,  all  tbe 
while,  a  ranning  commentary  upon  the  wmiw 
ings  of  the  man  in  bed. 

"That  makes  five  hundred  and  twaitji^ 
men,  all  dressed  alike,  and  with  the  same  £»- 
tortion  on  their  fitces,  that  have  passed  in  >t 
the  window,  and  out  at  tbe  door,"  he  aiei. 
anxiously.  "Look  there  I  Five  hundred  aaJ 
twenty-two— twenty-three— twenty-four.  Do  vm 
see  them  I" 

"Abl  /  see  'em,"  aatd  Mrs.  Gamp;  "all  ibe 
whole  kit  of 'em  numbered  like  ha^u^-coicbei 
— an't  they?" 

"Touch  mel  Let  me  be  sore  of  this.  Tauck 
mel" 

"You'll  Uke  your  next  draught  when  I'tc 
made  the  kettldbile,"  retorted  Mrs.  Gamp.  e«» 

Eosedly,  "and  you'll  be  touched  then.  Yoe'll 
e  touched  up,  too,  if  you  don't  take  iiqaicL  " 
"  Five  hundred  and  twenty-eight,  five  hnaitti 
and  twenty-Aine,  five  hoMrea  and  tUr^-  - 
Look  here !" 
"  Whafs  the  matter  now?"  said  Mrs. 6ai» 
"They're  coming  four  abreast,  each  nuawiia 
bis  arm  entwined  in  the  next  man's,  and  kii  ' 
hand  upon  his  shoulder.  What's  that  upon  tbe 
arm  of  every  man,  and  on  the  fiag?"  . 
"  Spiders,  p'raps,"  said  Mrs.  Gamp. 
"Crapel  Black  crapel  Good  God  1  why  d« 
they  wear  it  outside?"  ' 

Would  yon  havo  'em  cany  black  erase  ia 
their  iusides?"  Mrs.  Gamp  retorted.  '^HoW 
yonr  noise,  hold  your  noise." 

The  fife  beginnmg  by  this  tiaM  to  impart  s 
cratefhl  warmth,  Hn.  Gamp  became  silnit:  gra- 
dually rabbed  her  nose  more  and  more  sfevf^  | 
along  the  (op  of  tbe  fender;  and  WD  into  a 
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heavy  doze.  She  was  awakened  by  the  room 
rioging  (ps  she  laDcicd}  with  a  name  she  knew: 
"Choizlewitl" 

The  soDDd  was  so  distinct  and  real^  and  so 
fall  oragonised  entreaty,  that  Mrs.  Gamp  jamped 
op  in  terror,  and  ran  to  the  door.  She  expected 
to  find  the  passage  filled  with  people,  come  to 
lelt  ber  (hat  the  hoose  in  the  cify  had  taken 
fire.  But  the  place  was  empty:  not  a  soul  was 
there.  She  opened  the  wmdow,  and  looked 
out.  Dark,  doll,  dingy,  and  desolate  house-tops. 
As  she  passed  to  her  seat  again,  she  glanced 
at  the  patient.  Jast  the  same ;  but  silent.  Mrs. 
Gamp  was  so  warm  dow,  that  she  threw  ofi  the 
watchmsn's  coat,  and  fanned  herself. 

It  SMmed  to  make  the  wery  bottles  ring," 
she  said.  "  What  could  I  have  been  a-dream- 
ux  of?  That  dratted  Chnffey,  I'll  he  bonnd." 

The  sappoMtion  was  probaste  enough.  At  any 
fate,  a  pueh  of  mul^  and  the  song  orthe  steam- 
kg  kettte,  ^te  restored  the  tone  of  Mrs.  Gamp's 
nerves,  which  were  none  of  the  weakest.  She 
brewed  ber  tea;  made  some  buttered  toast;  and 
sat  down  at  the  tea-board,  with  her  face  to  the 
file. 

When  once  again,  in  a  tone  more  terrible 
thin  that  which  had  vibrated  in  her  slambering 
ear,  these  words  were  shrieked  oot: 

''ChazziewitI  Jonas  I  Nol" 

Mrs.  Gamp  dropped  the  eap  she  was  in  the 
Kt  of  raising  to  ber  lips,  ud  tamed  round  with 
>  start  that  made  the  little  teaboard  leap.  The 
cry  had  come  from  the  bed. 

It  was  bright  morning  the  next  time  Btrs. 
Gamp  looked  oat  of  window,  and  the  son  was 
riuDg  dieerfnlly.  Lifter  and  lighter  pew  the 
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sky,  and  noisier  the  streets;  and  high  into  the 
summer  air  nprose  the  smoke  of  newly  kindled 
fires,  until  the  busy  day  was  broad  awake. 

Mrs.  Prig  relieved  punctually,  having  passed 
a  good  night  at  her  other  patient's.  Mr.  West- 
lock  came  at  the  same  time,  but  be  was  not 
admitted,  die  disorder  being  infeetions.  The 
doctor  came  too.  Hie  doctor  shook  his  head. 
It  was  all  he  could  do,  nnder  (he  circnmstances, 
and  he  did  it  well. 

"What  sort  of  a  nisht,  nurse?" 

"Restless,  sir,"  said  Mrs.  Gamp. 

"Talk  much?" 

"Middling,  sir,"  said  Mrs.  Gamp. 

"Nothing  to  the  purpose,  I  suppose?" 

"  0  bless  you  no,  sir.   Only  ja^n." 

"Weill"  said  the  doctor,  "we  must  keep 
him  quiet;  keep  the  room  eool;  give  him  his 
draughts  regularly :  and  see  that  he's  careiiilly 
looked  to.  That's  all!" 

"And  as  long  as  Mrs.  Prig  and  me  waits 
upon  him,  sir,  no  fear  of  that,'  said  Mrs.  Gamp. 

"1  suppose,"  observed  Mrs.  ^ig,  when  they 
had  curtsied  the  doctor  out:  "there's  nothin' 
new?" 

"Nothin'  at  all,  my  dear,  said  Mrs.  Gamp. 
"He's  rather  wearin'  in  his  talk  from  making 
up  a  lot  of  names;  elseways  yon  needn't  mino 
him." 

*'0h,  I  shan't  ndnd  him,"  Mrs.  Prig  retnmed. 
"I  have  somethin'  else  to  think  of. 

I  pays  my  debts  to-night,  you  know,  my  dear, 
and  comes  afore  my  time, '  said  '  Mrs.  Gamp. 
"But  Betsey  Prig  "—speaking  with  great  feel- 
ing, and  laying  her  hand  npon  her  arm->"try 
tM  cowcombers,  God  bless  yon  I" 
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JElSa  LOWB  KKB  MOTHEB,  AlfD  MflCAMES  n  SILKNCB  AMD  BOLITUDK  ALL  TBB  CWCWMIMCP  W 
SITUATION — THE  CATALOSUB  SHAKES  BBR  PBlLOSOraT. 


**1  TBAB,  my  ]>oor  girl*  that  voar  mother  is 
worse  than  you  think  her/'  said  tne  kiod-hearted 
apothecary  to  Jessie,  after  haTing  patiently 
vatched  beside  her  dying  mothers  bed  for 
aearly  an  hour;  "she  is  tfiiite  iosenstble.  I 
eawMl  raise  her  pulse,  and  in  the  slate  she  is 
now  in  I  will  not  undertake  to  answer  for  hw 
life  throogh  the  night." 

This  divadfal  seutenee  was  as  unexpected  to 
poor  Jessie  as  it  was  terrible.  Whra  ber 
mother's  aecident  &rst  oceorred,  neither  bmelf 
nor  tmy  of  her  neie^bonrs  bad  the  least  idea 
that  die  itynrv  was  any  tiring  bi^ond  an  ordi- 
nary strain,  wnieh  a  few  days*  test  woold  suf- 
fice to  oore.  When  this  core  was  delayed  so 
much  b^ond  the  expected  tine  as  to  nake 
Jessie  think  it  right  to  proonre  advice,  a  cer- 
tain Mr.  Hatheriy  had  been  sent  far.  This  per- 
son was  the  pariah  doctor,  having  obtained  the 
situation  by  demanding  a  less  sum  for  his  ser- 
vices than  any  other  practitioner  would  accept. 
This  electbn  was  a  recent  one,  and  Mr.  Hath- 
erly  very  little  known,  as  yet,  in  die  neigh* 
bonriiooa.  Jes^  however,  who  had  heara  it 
said  that  his  diarges  were  moderate,  thoogbl, 
naturally  enoagh,  poor  girl,  that  he  was  the 
properest  person  she  could  apply  to,  and  accordt 
ingly  she  sent  to  him.  His  prescription  con- 
sisted in  sending  what  be  called  *'  bis  bottle," 
with  the  contents  of  which  the  injured  limb 
was  to  be  constantly  bathed;  which  was  done 
for  several  weeks  with  the  moat  assiduous 
attention,  bnt  no  amendment  followed.  At 
length,the  restlessness  and  fever,  which  evidently 
increased  rather  than  diminished,  had  redueml 
the  poor  woman  to  a  state  of  weakness  whidi 
suggested  the  idea  that  the  sprain  could  not 
have  been  the  only  injury  received,  and  Mr. 
Johnson,  the  very  aolc  practitioner  who  resided 
in  the  village,  was  applied  to.  This  gentleman 
would  have  been  the  pariah  doctor,  had  his 
conscience  permitted  him  to  offer  himself  for 
the  situation  at  a  sum  less  than  half  what  he 
knew  would  be  required  for  necessary  drugs. 
He  at  once  pronounced  the  case  to  be  hopeless, 
the  spine  having  been  iifjured  in  a  manner  that 
left  DO  chance  of  recovery. 

The  condition  of  Jessie  when  this  was  an- 
nounced to  her  may  be  easily  conceived;  it 
acted  like  that  last  ounce  which,  as  the  proverb 
says,  breaks  the  horse's  back.  Despite  the 
occaa<mally  shadowy  glutce,  which  in  her  most 


reaaoBaUe  momenta  die  eaocbt  of  As  hMl  «1 
sorrows  that  were  gradually  dCoatng  tnmi  her. 
she  had,  np  to  this  moment,  lived  In  a  Mti  ff 
waking  dream,  dironghout  wUeh  Mcb  mm 
of  delnsiuQ  than  oftrutb  might  have  beeatnetJ 
as  ilie  eause  of  her  enduring  fsrtitadt.  Ba 
now  she  sunk  at  once.  Whatever  erib  afb 
aw^t  her  she  suddenly  felt  matt  be  bonesMt 
and  penniless.  From  the  moment  yoang 
had  left  her  on  the  grass,  to  lecovor,  at 
might,  from  her  faintnesa,  she  had  neither  m 
nor  heard  of  him;  bnt  It  was  mly  >s* 
she  felt  this  neglect  must  be  intended  u  ■ 
sii^al  of  final  desertion ;  it  was  enly  nov  *i 
she  saw  the  abyss  ioio  whieh  she  bad  Uha 
It  was  with  mncb  less  of  sorrow,  Aaa  of  cbtt, 
Aat  she  gaied  on  her  dying  mother,  aai  tep 
in  her  heart  of  heartt  did  she  wish  that  ik 
was  breathing  her  last  sigh  instead.  Loag  vk 
the  dark  hours  of  that  dismal  nigb^  im  ik 
morning  dawned  before  any  reiy  perccftdk 
change  took  fdace  in  the  dying  womb:  ^ 
then,  just  wh«s  there  was  light  eMagh  ftr^ 
two  friendly  creatures  who  had  juM  tba- 
selvn  to  Jessie  in  die  tMA  of  watduchr 
bedside,  just  when  there  was  lis^  enoip  ^ 
them  to  examine,  withoat  the  aid  of  the  wit 
rushlight,  the  form  that  the  sunken  ktOK 
had  assumed,  they  knew  that  all  was  tm- 

"  It  is  better  it  should  be  so,  since  hope  ikv 
was  none,"  said  one  of  die  watchers,  nik>b 
other,  laying  her  hand  npon  the  arm  of  Je* 
led  her  away,  and  with  gentle  force  mail  !■ 
sit  dovm  in  a  chair  by  the  litde  window,  vt*^ 
she  opened  fo  let  in  i^on  her  ^  fieih  wt» 
ing  breeae;  and  thai  An  looked  ia  the  fMf 
girl's  face,  and  thought  in  her  heart  ilat  dt 
had  never,  (farouKh  all  die  troubles  «f  her 
long  life,  looked  upon  any  tkii^  so  voy  tm 
before. 

"She  mustn't  bide  here,  Sally,"  she  awij 
the  woman  who  was  bnsving  hendf  in  itnip'' 
ening  the  limbs  of  the  deceased.  ^'SheaMB' 
bide  bere,  'twould  be  the  death  of  bcr. 
voung  thing,  and  she  with  no  other  M  >*  ■* 
her  aching  nead  upon  but  TOAt." 

"Poor  bnb;"  responded  Sally.  «B««i« 
on  earth  can  we  take  her  to,  Ifas.  Mv" 
Neither  you  nor  1,  Heaven  knows,  have  ayv 
to  put  her  in." 


«' There  be  places,  enoagh,  Sally,  IH 
for  it,  when  she  wonld  be  wdeeme  as  the  *?• 
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and  (he  squire's  above  all,  where  they  have 
always  been  so  aDCommon  partial  to  her.  There 
isn't  one  in  the  bouse,  from  the  highest  to  the 
l«w«6t}  I'll  be  bonnd  for  'em,  bat  wovld  be 
happy  awl  glad  to  do  a  kind  tarn  to  poor  Jessie. 
Don't  yen  tnink  tb^  vonld,  dear¥  "  gbe  added, 
lookiu  kindly  in  the  tortured  moaroer's  face: 
**I  will  go  up,  rieht  at  once.  Jessie,  to  ask  for 
leave,  if  yon  will  but  speak  the  word.  Shall 
I,  Jessie?  Shall  I  go  op,  dear,  to  Squire  Dal- 
•on's,  to  ask  leave  for  you  to  come  there  for 
a  night  or  two?" 

It  was  only  when  the  proposition  was  thus 
direetly  addressed  to  her  tbat  Jessie  fully  com- 
prehended what  tlwy,  were  talkiof^  about:  bnt 
the  instant  she  beoanie  aware  of  it,  her  face, 
v^oh  bad  before  been  little  less  ghastly  than 
that  of  the  corpse  she  had  been  naing  npon, 
snddenly  became  crimson,  the  fast  lewiog  tears 
disappeared,  and  seemed  to  return  to  their 
soBrce,  and  her  fitiat  sorrow  gave  place  to 
feelings  more  bitter  still.  She  did  not  speak, 
she  had  no  breath  left  to  do  so,  bat,  vehemently 
msbing  back  to  the  bed  from  which  she  had 
been  removed,  she  threw  herself  upon  it  beside 
her  mother,  and,  after  an  interval  of  frightftil 
atlenc^  sobbed  oat  the  words,  "Here!  here  I 
It  is  here  I  vill  stay  till  tbey  have  borried  her! 
And'then-^t  will  be  time  enough  then,  to  tell 
yon  where  [  mean  to  go." 

^'She  is  thinking  about  her  relations,  Sally," 
•aid  Mrs.  Blartin,  "(hem,  you  know,  as  we  have 
heard  her  poor  mother  talk  about,  as  being  so 
well  to  do,  up  the  country :  it  is  to  them  she'll 
be  after  going,  no  donbi,  and  very  proper  and 
natural  she  should.  But  what  can  we  do  for 
her  till  tbcnf  Her  poor  dear  young  bead  will 
never  stand  It,  if  ahe  is  to  m  left  here,  itny 
-aad  Digftt,  mth  the  dead  body." 

The  kind-hetrted  sonls  then  set  Aeir  beads 
together  as  to  bow  they  conid  manage  between 
th«ni  so  as  to  avoid  this;  and  nany  were  the 
sobemes  canvassed  to  enable  them  to  watch 
over  Jessie  without  quite  giving  up  what  they 
had  to  do  elsewhere. 

Jessie  was  not  faulting,  she  heard  all  they 
said,  and,  satisfied  that  the  proposal  of  applying 
for  charitable  aid  at  the  manor^ose  was  given 
up,  she  yielded  to  the  oMreatiea  which  fol- 
lowed, tbat  she  would  rise  from  the  ghostly 
pillow  on  whieh  she  lay,  and  permit  those  who 
were  ready  to  lerve  her  in  all  they  conId  to 
perfonn  those  last  offices  for  her  poor  mother 
whieh  she  was  in  no  condition  to  penorm  herself. 

The  paroxysm  of  terrible  agony  which  the 
name  of  Dalton  had  caused  her  being  passed, 
Jessie  resigned  herself  to  all  the  misery  that 
pressed  rowid  her  with  an  uncomplaining  sub- 
mission and  gentleness  that  few  colild  have  wit- 
nessed aonoved.  Tlw  two  homely  beinn  who 
were  with  h«r  had  no  feflnemeat  of  fSeeling 
beyond  what  will  always  be  foand  in  the  heart 
of  a  wom»  where  no  vice  has  entered  to 
smother  or  pervert  her  natural  tenderness  They 
both  gazed  at  die  pale  young  face  which  lifted 
itself  at  thmr  bidaine  from  oeside  that  of  her 
dead  mother,  and  then  exchanged  a  glance 
to^Aer;  and  more  heart-felt  pi^  never  beamed 
ftuB  hmaan  ^et  than  diat  ^anee  eipiessed. 


"Jessie  must  go  dowo,  and  light  the  fire  for 
us,"  said  Mrs.  Martin,  "and  then  she  will  be 
able  to  get  as  a  cup  of  tea.  We  have  bad  a 
long  watch,  Jessie  dear,  and  you'll  do  that 
maul  for  us,  won't  you?" 

"I'll  try,"  said  Jessie,  taming  towards  the 
door. 

Yoa  mast  go  down  with  her,  Mrs.  Martin," 
said  the  eqnafiy  thoughtful  Sally,  '*and  just 
open  the  wmdow-sbatter  for  her,  and  sec  that 
she  has  got  the  matches  and  a  bit  of  wood 
ready;  and  then  come  up  again  to  me." 

Am  this  was  done,  and  not  all  the  philosophy 
in  the  world  could  have  devised  any  thing 
more  likely  to  rouse  the  energy,  yet  calm  the 
spirits,  of  the  poor  auffisrer,  than  thus  leading 
her  to  perform  her  wonted  moniing  task:  and 
well  sallied  was  the  widow  Martin,  when  she 
saw  her  engaged  in  it,  that  she  might  leave  her 
safely  and  return  up-statrs.  But  alasi  not  all 
the  kindly  sympathy  that  filled  the  widow's 
heart  could  enable  her  to  guess  the  agony  tbat 
was  secretly  throbbing  in  that  of  Jessie.  To 
no  human  being  had  the  wretched  girl  ever 
meotioned  the  falling  away  of  her  customers ; 
but  certain  it  was,  ibM  one  by  one,  with  no 
reason  assigned,  they  had  all  seemed  to  have 
forgotten  her,  as  completely  as  if  no  intercourse 
between  them  had  ever  existed.  AM  had  for- 
saken her,  save  one.  Hiss  Maxwell,  though 
still  declaring  herself  too  much  afraid  of  the 
uight  air  to  join  in  any  of  the  Deepbrook  parties, 
still  ventured  out  in  the  early  mornings,  ano 
made  very  frequent  calls  at  Jessie's  cottage 
before  any  eyes  polite  were  open  to  look  at 
her.  These  quiet  visits  were  rarely  made 
without  bringiDg  to  the  forsaken  sempstress 
some  triUmg  job  of  woric  to  do,  or  some  litile 
assistance  to  her  dwindling  housekeeping;  and 
oOen  did  the  youn^  lady  kindly  sit  down  to 
chat  with  her  about  her  mother's  condition  or 
the  work  she  had  brought.  Martha  Maxwell  in 
abort,  was  the  last  of  all  her  lady  customers, 
and  the  last  of  all  her  lady  friends;  and  the 
few  shillings  she  had  thus  earned  was  all  the 
money  that  Jessie  had  received  since  her  last 
interview  with  the  Miss  Lewises.  Yet  even 
this  frightTally  near  approach  to  utter  destitution 
had  never,  till  now.  made  itself  folly  felt  by 
the  wretched  girl.  The  great  question  which 
every  morning  had  brought  had  not  been  as  to 
where  she  should  get  money,  bat  wheAer  she 
should  see  him.  Bat  now  every  thing  seemed 
to  pass  before  her  eyes  together,  with  all  the 
vivid  distinctness  of  troth.  Her  mother  lay 
dead  in  the  room  above,  and  must  be  buried  by 
the  parish,  for  two  shillings  was  all  she  pos- 
sessed in  die  world.  She  felt  horribly  certain 
that  her  own  condition  codld  not  be  concealed 
■■ch  longer,  and  yet,  that  she  would  a  thov' 
uad  tines  nther  die  than  disclose  it.  Her 
rent  was  more  than  due,  she  owed  five  shillings 
to  the  hiker,  and  thrice  that  sum  to  the  "vil- 
lage shops.'"  And  all  this  was  first  remembered 
together  in  the  same  hour  that  she  bad  first 
felt  deliberately  convinced  tbat  her  worshipped 
Dalton  was  a  villain— that  be  had  deceived  and 
forsaken  herl 
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No  sooner  was  Jessie  left  alone  in  the  little 
sitting-room  which  bad  been  Ihe  scene  of  so 
many  blissful  moments  and  so  many  suffering 
hours,  than  she  gave  herself  up  lo  an  unchecked 
burst  of  weeping  which,  after  the  restraint  sbe 
bad  been  enduring,  seemed  like  a  positive 
loxurr. 

"Oh,  if  I  could  bat  be  alone!"  she  whispered, 
"  unseen,  unlooked  at,  unexamined  by  any 
human  eye;  If  I  could  but  live,  and  die  alone, 
I  could  bear  it  all!  Even  though  I  knew  that 
he  is  a  villain,  and  that  I  am  his  helpless  and 
degraded  victim.  I  could  bear  it  all,  so  1  were 
sure  that  no  eye  could  see,  no  finger  point  at 
me!  Could  I  but  be  alone,— certainly,  sorely 
alone,  for  onlv  one  single  hour,  I  could  think, 
and  ibink,  till  at  last  I  should  find  some  way 
oat  of  this  horrid  labyrinth!  Good,  kindsoolsl 
Ob,  how  must  my  heart  be  hardened,  to  make 
me  feel  their  presence  so  painful,  that  it  should 
seem  ibe  worst  misery  of  all ! .  Good,  kind 
souls;  I  will  give  them  breakfast  and  iben 
drive  them  from  me,— I  mast,  and  I  will  be 
alone!" 

With  this  morbid  longing  for  solitude  before 
her,  the  unhappy  girl  set  in  earnest  (o  perform 
tbo  task  allotted  ner,  and  the  fire  was  well 
lighted,  the  tea-ketlle  singing  upon  it,  the  cups 
and  saucers  carefolly  ranged  upon  the  hoard, 
and  every  morsel  of  food  that  the  house  con- 
tained placed  there  likewise,  when  the  two 
good  women,  their  momfnl  task  performed, 
came  down  stairs. 

"There's  a  good  girlt  isn't  she,  Sally?"  said 
the  widow  Martin,  looking  very  complacently 
at  the  preparations  that  bad  been  made  for 
them.  "  You  may  believe  a  true  Iriend's  word 
Mhen  I  tell  yon  that  there  is  nothing  will  do 
you  one  half  so  much  good,  Jessie,  as  just 
forcing  yourself  to  do  the  things  that  you  know 
ought  to  be  done.  I  do  believe  tut  it  has 
been  contrived  so  on  purpose,  out  of  God's 
own  pity  for  us." 

"God  bless  you,  Mrs.  Martin!  You  are  very 
kind  to  me,  and  Sally  Rice,  too  God  bless 
you  bothl"  sail!  poor  Jessie.  "It  is  all  very 
true  what  you  say  about  doing  what  ought  to 
be  done;  and  the  first  tbing  necessary  is  for 
me  to  think,  quietly  and  steadily,  and  think  I 
must.  And  for  that  reason  1  shall  beg  of  you 
both  to  leave  me  qnite  alone,  which  jost  at 

S resent  will  be  the  very  kindest  tbing  you  can 
0.  It  is  the  only  way  for  me  to  get  mv  mind 
composed  and  my  head  clear,  for  now  it  feels 
sadly  confnsed  and  onset! led." 

"1  won't  contradict  yoo,  my  dear  girl," 
replied  Mrs.  Martin;  "for  it  is  plain  to  see 
that  yon  are  wishing  and  willing  to  do  what 
is  proper  and  right.  But  it  seems  to  me  a  sad, 
dismal  plan  to  leave  you  here  all  by  yoor  own 
self,  Jessie.   Doesn't  it,  Sally?" 

Dismal  I"  repeated  the  other  woman,  with 
a  shudder  J  '*  1  should  expect  she  woald  jost 


go  mad ;  and  that  is  what  will  happen  to  b«r. 
yon  may  depend  upon  it,  if  we  let  her  give 
way  to  any  such  fancy  as  that.  The  thiag  to 
do  her  -real  good  would  be  lo  send  for  ov 
pious  minister,  and  let  ber  have  the  comfert  of 
listening  to  him  a  bit." 

"Sure  enoBgh  yoo  are  right  there,"  Rfliel 
the  other;  '*aiid  sore  tronhlftl  was  flastevn- 
ing,  1  promise  yon,  that  we  did  not  know  ihe 

f;reat  peril  of  she  that  is  gone  till  it  was  tot 
ate  for  her  to  listen  to  the  voice  of  bub.  L«I 
me  step  orer  to  Hr.  Bim»ingtoB.  dear  Jsaiie, 
shall  iV' 

The  certain  knowledge  that  a  thonderboll  was 
abont  to  burst  npon  the  roof  that  covered  kcf 
would  have  been  a  thousand  tioses  less  teiriUe 
to  the  wTetched  ^irl  than  the  idea  of  mcetisg 
the  gentle  eye  of  Hr.  Rimmington  fixed  ifoa 
ber,  or  of  being  questioned  by  his  friendly  voice. 
With  a  steadfostness  of  purpose  that  in  sow 
degree  resraibled  the  wilfulness  of  insaaii^, 
and  with  a  species  of  cunning  that  resen^Ied  it 
more  nearly  still,  Jessie  meekly  replied,  that 
if  tbey  would  grant  her  the  siMitaae  she  so 
greatly  needed  for  a  few  hours,  she  voeU 

Erepare  herself  to  do  every  thing  they  wished, 
ut  that,  unless  she  were  first  indulged  in  ihu 
one  wish,  she  conid  not  consent  to  see  uj 
hodv. 

llough  these  words  were  nttereil  very  gently, 
they  had  in  their  accent  soaeAins  tnal  con- 
vinced both  the  good  women  it  wowd  be  better 
to  let  her  have  her  own  way;  and,  haviig 
taken  the  refreshment  they  needed,  they  agsii 
returned  to  the  chamber  of  death,  drew  ibe 
little  clean  white  curtain  over  the  open  caie- 
mcnt,  lifted  the  napkin  that  covered  the  £Ke 
of  the  dead  that  they  might  once  more  look  at  the 
familiar  features  which  had  so  often  greeUd 
them  kindly,  bat  which  now  lay  so  chulingh 
fixed  in  unmeaning  tranquility;  then  looked 
round  the  little  room,  to  see  that  all  tbiogi 
were  in  that  decent  order  which  the  mysterioM 
respect  of  the  living  for  the  dead  requires,  aad 
finally  returned  to  the  room  below,  where 
Jessie,  in  compliance  with  their  advice,  bad 
employed  herself,  as  usual,  in  setting  emr 
tbing  in  order,  and  ^ving  to  Ihe  humble  dwel- 
ling its  accustomed  aspect  of  excelling  neatnen- 

"Do  you  still  keep  in  Ihe  same  mind,  Jes- 
sie?" said  Mrs.  Martin.  "Do  yoa  alilt  wish  m 
to  go  away?" 

"I  can  bide  with  von  an  hour  ortwolwucr, 
dear  Jessie,"  said  Mrs.  Rice,  looking  pitifiliy 
in  her  face,  and  wiping  away  the  tern  thatths 
last  si^bt  of  her  old  friend  had  cost  her. 

Jessie  kissed  them  both,  bat  only  answered 
"Go!  go!"  and  then,  as  if  fearing  that  she  bad 
spoken  harshly,  she  kissed  them  again;  after 
which,  without  saying  another  word,  sbe  wmI 
to  Ibe  door,  drew  back  the  bolts,  and  stood 
with  it  open  in  her  hand,  withalookofpiteou 
entreaty,  which  they  no  longer  atlempled  lo 
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withstand.  With  streaming  eyes  and  achine 
hearts  they  left  the  cottage,  the  door  of  which 
was  immediately  closed  behind  them,  and  Jessie 
at  last  felt  that  she  was  indeed  alone. 

The  eonscionsness  of  this  was,  for  the  first 
few  momenta,  a  positive  pleasure,  but  it  was 
not  a  please  re  likely  to  last  long,  aiid  when  it 
was  passed,  it  woald  not  have  been  easy  to  find 
uy  nnman  being  more  Qtterl]|^  or  more  hope- 
lessly wretched  than  Jessie  Phillips. 

She  sat  before  the  fading  embers  of  her  little 
fire,  her  arms  resting  upon  the  table,  and  her 
throbbing  forehead  supported  upon  them.  Now, 
indeed,  she  had  all  the  leisure  for  thinking  that 
she  had  so  passionately  desired;  and  the  wild 
and  desperate  thoughts  that  rushed,  like  demons 
jostling  each  other,  throagh  her  brain,  seemed 
to  threaten  the  madness  that  her  neighbour  had 
predicted  for  her.  And,  in  troth,  a  stronger 
intellect  might  have  been  shaken  by  what  she 
had  eadnreo  and  was  enduring.  Long  aacer- 
tainty,  hope  perpetually  disappointed,  the  cease- 
less terror  of  discovery,  and  tlie  spectrc-Iike 
climpses  of  the  truth,  which  from  time  to  time 
had  haunted  her,  had  worn  into  her  very  soul, 
and  paralysed  that  beautiful  elasticity  of^^ spirits 
whico  naturallv  belonged  to  her  age.  Such  was 
the  history  of  the  last  four  months,  and  the 
present  hour  seemed  to  contain  the  bitterness 
of  the  whole,  for  hope  was  no  longer  fluttering 
and  flitAil  bat  ntterly  extinct ;  and  so  conscious, 
indeed,  did  she  now  feel  ofher  past  infatuation, 
that  she  seemed  eager  to  take  refage  in  despair, 
in  order  to  convince  herself  that  she  saw  every 
Ainff  as  it  really  was,  and  that  nothing  worse 
lay  lurking  behind. 

Is  it  wonderful  that  at  such  a  moment  the  des- 
perate idea  of  the  "end  all  here,"  which  has 
tempted  so  many  miserable  wretches  to  release 
themselves  from  the  sufiierings  they  themselves 
have  made,  ahonid  surest  itself  to  her?  Softly 
ud  insidiously  did  it  steal  upon  her,  as  if  the 
fovl  fiend  that  sent  it  knew  that  it  was  thus 
temptation  must  now  assail  her.  She  remember* 
ed  on  a  sadden,  and  as  if,  as  it  seemed  to  her. 
by  inspiration,  a  lovely  aud  remote  nook  beside 
the  bright  capricious  stream  that  danced  in  mazy 
gambols  through  the  village.  It  was  a  tiny 
meadow,  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  willow- 
trees,  save  where  the  brook  watered  the  narrow 
oadet  which  sloped  towards  it  into  eternal  ver- 
dure. Often  and  often  had  Jessie  taken  reftige 
there,  when  a  Sunday  evening  nutting  party  had 
proved  too  boisterous  for  her  taste!  and  she 
now  recalled  the  cool,  calm  aspect  of  the  water 
at  that  spot,  where  a  deeper  bottom  than  it 
found  elsewhere  hushed  its  noisy  gambols,  for 
the  distance  of  a  few  yards,  into  a  level  smooth- 
ness, that  seemed  the  very  emblem  of  rest. 

"  If  I  could  but  lay  myself  down  on  that  dark 
bedl"  thou^t  Jessie,  "how  gently,  gently, 
ahovld  I  sink,  till  all  was  overl"  Hie  thought 
hrouj^t  no  terror  with  it;  she  was  not  enongh 
herself  for  any  reasonshle  fears,  eidwr  of  earth 
or  heaven  to  mix  in  her  reverie,  and  gradually 
was  the  idea,  thus  conceived,  settling  itself  into 
a  resolution  to  steal  at  nightfall  to  the  well- 
known  spot,  when  a  hand,  applied  to  the  latch 
of  the  cottage  door,  made  her  start  as  violently 
as  if  die  intruder  had  caught  her  in  the  peipe- 


tration  of  the  desperate  deed  instead  of  the 
meditation  on  it.  Almost  before  this  first  nervous 
movement  had  passed  away,  and  left  her  in 
trembling  expectation  of  being  summoned  by 
some  voice  sne  knew,  the  idea  that  it  might  be 
Frederic  Dalton  himself  occurred  to  her,  and 
with  a  movement  that  was  positively  involun- 
tary she  sprang  to  the  door,  withdrew  the  bolts, 
and  opened  it,  when  instead  of  Frederic  Dalton 
she  beheld  Hiss  Martha  Maxwell. 

The  young  lady  stood  silently  gazing  at  her 
for  a  moment.  "  Poor  dear  Jessie ! "  she  then 
said,  "how  sadly  I  have  disappointed  you t  You 
expected  to  see  a  very  dinerent  person,  my 
poor  girl,  did  yoo  not?" 

Utterly  confounded  atthese  words,  and  unable 
to  reply  to  them,  Jessie  retreated  from  the  door 
into  the  cottage  in  silence,  and  Hiss  Blaxwell 
followed  her. 

Either  thoughtless  of  what  she  was  aboot, 
or  actually  unable  to  stand,  Jessie  replaced  her- 
self in  the  chair  she  had  belore  occupied,  and, 
covering*  her  face  with  her  hands,  burst  into 
tears. 

"No  wonder  that  yon  weep,  my  poor  girl," 
said  Martha,  kindly;  "I  have  heard  of  your 
sad  loss,  Jessie,  and  am  come  to  know  if  tnere 
be  any  thing  that  I  can  do  to  help  or  comfort 
yon," 

It  is  often  more  difficult  to  bear  unexpected 

kindness  with  coin^sure  than  unexpected  narsh- 
ness.  Jessie  had  just  made  up  her  mind  to 
believe  herself  utterly  forsaken  by  all  her  lady 
friends,  and  considered  as  no  longer  worthy  to 
stand  in  their  presence;  and  though  Hiss  Max- 
well's occasional  visits  ought  to  have  made  an 
exception,  the  conscious  Jessie  always  expected 
that  each  of  these  visits  would  be  the  last,  and 
that  it  had  only  been  made  because  the  young 
lady  kad  not  y«t  heard  the  report,  m  she 
listened  to  the  friendly  words  now  addressed  to 
her  therefore,  the  unexpectedness  of  the  bless- 
ing quite  overpowered  her,  and  she  sobbed 
aloud,  utterly  incapable  of  restraining  herself. 

Miss  Maxwell  drew  forward  a  chair,  and,  sit- 
ting down  beside  her,  took  her  hand.  After 
waiting  for  a  moment,  till  this  hysteric  emotion 
had  subsided,  she  said  very  gravely,  but  very 
kindly  too,  "Jessie  Phillips,  1  wish  I  could  per- 
suade you  to  open  your  heart  to  me  fully  and 
completely.  1  am  aware  that  you  have  a  na- 
tural ana  a  heavy  cause  of  sorrow  in  tte  loss 
of  your  mother,  but  I  am  quite  sure,  my  poor 
girl,  that  this  is  not  your  only  source  of  grief 
Without  knowing  exactly  how  matters  stand 
between  you  and  Mr.  Frederic  Dalton,  it  is  im* 

fossible  I  can  be  of  any  real  service  to  yonj 
at  if  you  would  frost  me  entirely,  it  is  pos- 
sible I  might  be." 

Jessie  did  not  shrink  on  hearing,  for  the  first 
time  in  her  life,  this  fatal  name  mentioned  to 
her,  as  one  in  which  it  was  posuble  she  could 
have  an  interest,  for  it  was  far  otherwise  that 
Ellen  had  alluded  to  him;  but  the  wild  and 
startled  ^ance  of  her  beautiful  eyes  answered 
the  same  purpose,  for  it  made  Martha  under- 
stand that  she  had  touched  upon  a  string  that 
vibrated  through  her  whole  frame. 

"You  look  terrified  at  my  naming  Mr.  Fred- 
eric Dalton  to  you,  Jessie.  Conquer  this  feel- 
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ia$  at  ODC«  and  for  ever,  or  I  cannot  serve 
yon,  fiat  if  you  will  do  thia— if  yon  can  have 
wflncient  atnnwth  mind  to  do  it,  ud  to  r^ 
member  Uiat,  in  such  a  sibiation  as  yours,  it 
would  be  madness  to  suffer  any  feeling  of  re- 
pugnance to  prevent  your  doing  what  it  is  ooly 
pouibte  may  m  ssefnl  to  you,  I  really  believe 
that  things  may  tura  out  better  for  yon  than 
you  have  any  reason  to  expect,  and  better,  pei^ 
naps,  Jessie,  than  yon  doserve. 

It  was  not  contomacy  that  kept  iesaie  ailent 
afler  this  most  unexpected  appeal,  but  she  trem- 
bled from  head  to  foot  so  violently  as  to  be 
entirely  incapable  oi  speaking.  Hiss  Biaxwell 
saw  this,  and,  drawing  a  bottle  of  salts  from 
her  pocket,  pot  it  into  the  poor  onlprit's  hand, 
saying,  "Smell  this,  Jessie,  it  will  revive  yon. 
I  will  leave  yon  for  a  minute  or  two,  both  to 
give  you  time  to  recover  yourself,  and  also  to 
consider  whether  in  your  present  circnmstances 
it  may  not  be  wisest  for  you  to  accept  uncoo- 
ditiooally  the  assistance  1  offer." 

Martha  then  leA  the  cottage,  and,  having  cloa* 
ed  its  door,  sat  down  in  the  porch  before  it, 
which  was  still  sweet  with  straggling  clematis^ 
though  no  longer  so  neatly  trimmed  as  in  the 
happier  days  of  summer.  Having  remained  there 
for  about  ten  or  fifteen  minutes,  she  re-entered, 
and  found  Jessie  standing,  as  if  expecting  her. 

"Well,  Jesne,"  she  said,  "how  have  yon 
decided?" 

**1  have  decided  upon  telling  you  every  thing 
1  know  myself,"  was  her  reply,  "even  though 
I  should  die  with  shame  as  I  utter  it.  But  von 
have  said  yon  would  be  my  friend.  Miss  Max- 
well, and  that  is  more  than  I  ever  hoped  to 
hear  from  any  one  like  you  again." 

It  is  not  necossaiy  to  follow  Jessie  through 
her  painftal  nwrative.  She  did  tell  all;  uid  if 
the  part  of  her  story  which  she  dwelt  longest 
upon  was  that  which  related  lo  tlie  solemn  pro- 
mises of  marriage  she  had  received,  who  is 
there  can  blame  her  for  it  ? 

''It  is  all  exactly  as  I  thought  it  was,"  said 
Biartha,  when  the  story  was  ended,  and  the 
pale  speaker  sat  gazing  in  her  face  as  if  she 
could  have  read  her  future  fate  there.  "  It  is 
neither  better  nor  worse,  Jessie,  than  I  expect- 
ed. Yon  have  hew  basely  treated,  and  the  sad 
Ihct  that  your  own  impmdenra  has  helped  the 
mischief  will  not  make  yon  suffer  the  less  for 
it.  That  this  unworthy  young  man  means  to 
desert  yon,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  and,  such 
being  the  case,  you  must  be  aware  that  great 
difficulties  lie  in  the  way  of  your  obtaining  any 
thing  like  jnslice;  nevertheless,  I  am  not  with- 
out nopes  something  may  be  done.  But  this, 
Jessie,  is  no  time  to  talk  about  it,  yon  have 
other  sorrows  now  to  think  of,  nor  would  i 
have  broken  in  np<m  yon  at  sneh  an  hoar  as 
Ais  did  I  not  believe  it  probable  dut  yon  would 
he  in  want  of  money,  tor  I  know  uat  of  hMe 
yon  have  not  had  much  work  to  do.  And  I 
thought,  likewise,  my  poor  girl,  that  all  your 
sorrows  together  would  be  almost  more  than 
you  would  have  strength  to  bear,  especially  if 
you  have  no  one  near  yon  sufitciently  acquainted 
with  all  the  circumstances  of  your  sitnatioa  to 
permit  your  speaking  of  it  openly.  Am  I  ri^t, 
Jessie,  m  supposing  this  to  be  tlkc  ease?" 


"Alas,  yesi"  replied  the  gieatly  poaMoh- 
jeot  of  ibis  very  soothing  but  very  amtniMi 
visit;  "from  die  MMof  off  in  my  w«n,lhns 

faessed,  of  coufse.  Hiss  Muwdl,  thai  ^  W 
ies  who  used  lo  be  so  kind  to  m  hid  hand 
or  observed  something  that  made  Aam  thirit 
roe  no  longer  worthy  of  th^  esteem.  Aai 
they  were  right.  Miss  Maxwell,  very— very  ri|^I 
I  have  lost  their  esteeou  and  1  have  lotl  ay 
own,  too.  It  seems  as  if  I  bad  all  doug  beai 
blinded  ordreaming,formyunderstandiogseew 
to  have  been  entbely  darkened  or  takta  hwvt 
from  me.  I  looked  upen  mysell  as  Mr.  Fn«. 
orie's  wife,Jlliaa  Maxwell,  im  have  been  dehM 
enough  lo  think  the  Iwms  cruelly  aajosttaae, 
becansA  they  seemed  to  beUevelbaddnaewkst 
ought  to  forfeit  Aetr  good  optnioa.  Bit  now 
every  thin^  appears  changed  to  ■«!  I  aei 
whole  as  it  really  is;  aud,  conaideriag  aU  ihs 
tender  love  and  goodness  of  my  peer  meifcet 
that  is  gone,  I  cannot  but  thii^  I  am  eeite  u 
bad  for  going  wrong  as  that  hard-hearted  youg 
gentlemen  for  tempting  me  te  do  it." 

These  words  were  ottered  amidst  a  shown 
of  snch  biltorly  repentant  tears,  that  had  MiM 
Maxwell  felt  haiAly  disposed  towntds  the  pom 
culprit  C^hich  she  certauly  did  not),  her  MM 
must  pmorce  have  melted'^  at  the  s^jht.  As  it 
was,  the  eccentric,  and,  in  lome  sort,  whiwiini 
young  lady,  althmigh  in  general  by  no  mcaH 
given  to  the  moiling  mood,  now  wept  fbreo** 
pany,  and  confessed  to  herself  that.  notwUh- 
standing  the  grievous  fault  of  powr  Jessie,  ike 
had  never  in  her  whole  life  pitied  any  «M  ss 
heartily.   Perhaps  Martha  remonbered  at  dot 
moment  that  she  too,  with  all  her  acute  per- 
spicnity,  had  once  loved  the  patiAsI  viUaiB  whs 
had  wrought  the  min  ahe  now  kwfced  apon; 
but  as  she.  gazed  at  the  poor  broken  lily  baftie 
her,  and  remembered  with  what  pretty  gnceM 
liveliness  its  fragile  gloiy  had  smmk  but  a  fe* 
short  months  before,  the  tears  on  her  cbeeki  I 
seemed  suddenly  dried  up  by  the  iadi^nant  bMi  I 
that  glowed  upon  them,  and  deeply  inbervsiy  I 
heart  of  hearts  did  she  resolve  that  at  least 
some  pnrt  of  the  punishment  tnevitabte  npsa  | 
the  fault  committed  should  Ml  upon  the  >Ml  i 
guilty  head.  Having  made  herself  this  ffmmt,  \ 
and  derived  very  conaidmMe  eonsolatiett  . 
it,  ^e  set  abeni  Ae  almost  vain  Micmpi  sf  | 
soothing  her  pale  and  trensbling  cowpMioa. 
The  toars  Mwtha  had  shed,  bttwever,  ud  ii 
truth  soothed  poor  Jessie  far  more  than  mj 
words  she  could  utter,  for  it  had  proved  tfcsl 
she  was  not  too  deeply  scorned  to  be  Pitts'! 
and  beyond  that  she  was  at  present  inupaUi 
of  receiving  consolation. 

Miss  Alaxwell  marked  the  oxprMsioa  of  dM 
fixed  eye,  which,  thon^  it  gaaed  upon,  hsrdljr 
seemed  to  behold  her;  and,  sodMly  itoppitf 
short  in  the  sort  of  vague  distand  akelchtog  W  | 
possible  atonement  by  which  she  was  AndMveef^  r 
ing  to  cheer  her,  she  said,  *'i  see,  my  poor  I 
girl,  that  these  distant  posibUkies  avail  oethiM 
—  at  this  moment  you  are  mourning  the  toss  « 
your  poor  mother,  Jessie,  is  it  not  so  ? " 

"No,  Miss  Maxwell,  not"  excluiMd  Jeaiia. 
eagerly;  "I  do  not  mourn  forher.  I  wasthink* 
ing  of  her,— dear,  dear  soul,  1  was  thinkiag'Si 
her,  but  I  cannot  mown  for  her  death,  ohs 
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is  KOM  widu>at  knowing  tke  no  and  (he  shame 
of  W  only  child.  1  thank  God  that,  io  Uis 
gmt  Mrcy,  He  has  spared  (his  agony  to  her, 
and  to  me  UM  aagnish  of  sMing  it !  Ob  t  1  am 
thaokfal,  very  thuikfvl,  that  she  is  gone  I" 

Anin  the  unwoirted  teats  came  to  the  eyes 
of  Martha,  for  it  was,  indeed,  a  melancholy 
sight  the  look  of  bop^ess  misery  impressed 
upon  the  lovely  features  ol  the  Mihappy  girl. 
Bat  Hiss  Maxwell  was  not  a  persoa  to  yield 
to  any  emotion  ao  mocb  worse  than  useless. 

"  I  shall  see  yon  again,  Jessie,  afler  the  fo- 
ncraV  she  said,  "and  these  five  sovereigns  will 
be  enoBgb,  I  dare  say>  to  preTeot  the  expenses 
of  it  from  adding  to  your  anxiety.  Meanwhile, 
yon  mast  promise  me  not  to  &ney  things  worse 
ihan  they  are.  Yon  fasve  been  very  weak,  and 
Mr.  Frederic  Daltoo  baa  been  very  wicked; 
nevertheless,  vithoat  wishing  to  raise  your 

Spirits  by  lalae  hofts,  1  do  believe  thai  better 
ays  may  be  in  store  for  yen.  God  bless  you! 
Farewell! " 

"  Stay  one  moment.  Hiss  Maxwell,—  ouly  one 
moment]''  exdaioMd  Jessie,  as  her  manificeot 
visitor  was  moving  towards  the  door.  "  Yet  I 
know  not,"  she  contaned,  <^wby  1  sboald  ask 
yoa  Io  slay,  for  I  cannot,  it  is  quite  impossible 
thai  I  ihontd  be  able  to  speak  my  tumka  to 


'  yon  ....  Miss  Maxwell!  When  yon  came  in, 
the  only  hope  I  bad  was  that  I  might  he  able 
to  fiad  some  means  of  deniroying  myself  witb- 

!  out  danger  of  inteiruption;  but  now,— I  know 

'  not  what  it  is  I  hope,  yet  1  feel  sometbiog  at 
m^  heart  that  seems  to  struggle  against  my 
misery.  May  God  reward  yon  K»r  yonr  gene- 
rous kindness,  whether  tbeire  is  realfy  hope  for 

'  me  or  notl" 

I  "  At  any  rate^  Jessie  Phillips,  it  shall  not  be 
my  fault  if  justice  be  not  done  ^ou,"  said  the 
affianced  bnde  of  the  young  squire,  again  mov- 
iu  towards  the  door.  "Good-bye;  take  care 
of  yowx  health,  and  get  some  frimdly  neigbboar 
to  ait  with  you;  it  is  too  dismal  for  yon  to  be 
left  (foile  alone." 

With  these  words  Miss  Maxwell  passed  through 
the  cottage  door,  leaving  its  fair  bat  frail  in- 
habitant with  more  of  renovated  hope  flidtering 
at  her  heart  than  any  one  who  knew  her  con- 
ditiun  before  she  entered  it  could  have  believed 
possible.  AVhether  Slias  Maxwell  was  consum- 
mately wise  and  perfectly  right  in  makiug  this 
visit,  or  rather  m  saying  all  the  comfortiog 
words  she  did  in  the  course  of  it,  is  another 
aflUr.  It  is  extremely  possible  that  many  very 
sensible  persons  may  tbmk  tU>  doablfiiL 
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Wrrem  a  bond  red  yards  of  Jesiie  Phillips, 
dooT,  Miss  Maxwell  eneoantered  the  individoal 
whom,  perhaps,  beyond  all  others,  she  least 
wished  to  meet;  althoo^  it  is  uodcniably  cer* 
tain  that,  not  only  at  this  moment,  but  for  many 
weeks  past,  he  had  occupied  a  very  large  por- 
tion of  her  thoughts.  In  short,  just  before  she 
toraed  the  comer  where  the  rillage  highroad 
crossed  the  bottom  of  the  laoe  in  which  Jessie's 
cottage  stood,  Mr.  Frederic  Dallon  stood  before 
her.  She  certainlv  blushed  as  violently  as  she 
conid  have  done  nad  she  been  as  nmcn  in  love 
with  him  as  he  fancied  her  to  be,  nor  was  there 
in  his  demeanour  any  symptom  of  indifference ; 
on  the  contrary,  he,  too,  eolonred  a  good  deal ; 
but,  though  somewhat  embarrassed,  be  looked 
exceedioglv  baudsome,  and  the  young  lady,  as 
she  looked  up  in  his  face,  while  returning  his 
salutation,  inwardly  soliloquised,— 

'*1  was  a  prodtgioas  fool  for  being  in  love 
with  him;  but,  if  I  could  ever  forgive  my  eyes 
for  rebelling  against  my  jndgment,  it  most  be 
here." 

How  very  fortunate ! ''  exclaimed  the  young 
man,  with  every  appearance  of  satisfaction. 
"How  are  yovf  Yon  have  no  idea  how  anx- 
ions  1  have  been  about  youl  I  hope  yon  know 
how  often  I  have  called  to  inquire  for  you?" 

"Oh,  yes  I"  replied  Martha,  smiling,  "I  do, 
indeed." 

**Aod  whv  did  you  never  let  me  see  you?" 
he  said,  with  rather  a  tender  sort  of  reproacb- 
fnlneas,  as  be  walked  on  beside  her. 

"I  assure  yon  I  have  hardly  aeen  any  body," 
abe  replied. 


"Then  have  yea  been  really  so  very  ill  ?  " 
said  he. 

"Some  neople,  you  know,  are  more  easily 
alarmed  about  themselves  than  others,"  she 
answered;  "and,  perhaps,  after  all^  the  symp- 
toms may  not  have  been  really  dangerons-;  but, 
I  declare  to  yon,  the  idea  of  ^ing  ont,  parti- 
cnlarly  in  an  evening  was  quite  too  mndi  for 
me." 

"You  will  easily  imagine,  dearest  Martha," 
he  resumed,  "that  I  must  have  been  dreadfully 
anxious  during  this  interval.  Our  position,  re- 
latively to  each  othe^  is  not  qnite  fair,  my 
dearest  Martha.  1  must  he^  that  you  wilt  either 
give  me  the  written  promise  which  I  oqght  to 
have  had  so  long  ago,  or  else  that  yon  will 
return  that  which  you  received  from  me." 

"  Perfectly  right  and  reasonable ! "  she  replied. 
"For  mvseir,  perhaps,  1  might  he  willing  to  do 
either,  out  I  should  greatly  prefer  roTlowiog 
your  wishes  rather  than  my  own.  Which  do 
vou  decide  upon,  Mr.  Frederic  Dalton?  Shall 
I  give  yon  ^our  own  promise  back,  or  shall  1 
give  you  mine  instead  r' 

Miss  Maxwell  again  looked  smilingly  np  in 
his  lace  as  she  asked  this  question;  aod  ir  he 
had  possessed  a  little  more  of  her  peoiliar 
acuteness,  or  a  Utile  less  of  his  own  peeoliu 
vanity,  it  is  probable  that  he  might  have  seen 
something  a  little  puzzling  in  the  expression  of 
that  smile ;  as  it  was,  however,  he  saw  nolhins 
but  tender  devotion,  and  instantly  determined 
to  profit  by  the  choice  she  ofiiered,  which  be 
felt  convinced  he  could  do,  by  the  aid  of  his 
own  exquisite  skill  in  aoch  sort  of  mawBuvria^ 
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widiODt  exciting  the  sli^test  laqtioion  in  her 
hreast 

"Oear^  generotu  girll"  he  exclaimed,  with 
an  accent  en  passionate  admiration.  "  Yon  bid 
me  decide*  my  dearest  Martha,  and  I  deligbt 
in  thinking  that  this  noble  confidence  on  your 

fiart  enables  mo  to  prove  to  yon  that  I  am  not 
ess  generous  than  yonrself.  Yon  shall  reiura 
to  me  that  nnnecessary  pledge,  my  dear  giri! 
Not  for  the  world  would  1  lead  you  to  believe, 
by  demanding  your  written  promise  in  return, 
that  I  have  less  con6deuce  in  yon  (ban  yoa 
have  in  me.  And,  as  to  my  father,  J  have 
evny  reason  to  believe  that,  for  some  reason 
or  other,  he  has  abandoned  the  scheme  which 
so  alarmed  me,  and  that  there  will  be  no  need 
of  my  pleading  this  written  nromise  to  htm." 

"How  deli(^hted  you  most  be  at  this  release 
from  persecution!"  cried  Martha,  gaily.  **We 
shall  now  have  no  more  difBculties  to  contend 
with.  Are  we  not  the  most  fortunate  creatures 
in  the  world?  This  news  is  positively  enchant- 
ing ! " 

"We  are,  indeed,  most  singularly  fortunate," 
said  he;  **and  I  am  sure  I  feel  at  the  very 
bottom  of  my  heart  that  it  is  almost  impossible 
we  can  be  sufficiently  thankftilt  Hy  fathe;  has 
entirely  ceased  to  name  this  hateful  marriage 
to  me,  and  I  am  convinced,  by  the  general 
kindness  of  his  manner,  that  be  is  sorry  for 
what  has  passed." 

"Good,  excellent  man  I"  returned  Miss  Max- 
well. '*  Depend  upon  it,  Frederic,  that  when  I 
am  your  wife,"  she  added  very  fondly,  "I 
shall  perlectly  doat  upon  him;  But  1  shall  like 
to  remind  him,  now  and  then,  of  his  being  so 
violenll)^  determined  that  you  should  niari^  an* 
other,— it  will  be  so  very  droll,  won't  it?" 

"Excessively  I"  repUea  the  young  squire,  with 
a  grimace  not  intended  for  the  eyes  of  his  be- 
trothed. 

"And  you,  dearest  Frederic,  I  trust  you,  too, 
feel  dutifully  and  affectionately  disposed  towards 
my  dear  and  honoured  parents? "  said  the 
exemplary  Martha. 

*'  nayond  what  I  have  the  power  to  describe  I " 
he  replied,  with  fervonr<  "But  tell  me,  my 
enchanting  girl,  do  yov  happen  to  have  that 
foolish  morsel  of  paper  dbont  yon  ?  I  absolntely 
long  to  destroy  sncii  a  detestable  symbol  of 
doobtl" 

"Oh,  dear!  lamsosorryl"  shereplied,  with 
great  simplicity;  "but  I  never  do  carry  it  about 
me  when  1  go  out  walking." 

"When  may  I  call  upon  yon  to  receive  it, 
my  dear  girl?"  said  he^ 

"Yon  may  call  any  dav,  and  every  day," 
she  answered;  adding,  with  a  bewitching  shake 
of  the  head,  "Ah,  Frederic,  yon  know  that 
only  too  well." 

"And  when  I  do  come  next,  my  sweetest 
Martha,  may  I  be  quite  sure  of  receiving  this 
most  ridiculous  document,  ofwbich  I  really  do 
feel  ' most  heartily  ashamed,  as  1  feel  it  is  posi- 
tively a  disgrace  to  ns  both?" 

"  Nay,  Frederic,"  she  meekly  replied,  "  you 
speak  too  stronglv  now.  1  cannot  Ibink  that 
onr  motives  are  altogether  disgraceful." 

"Oh  I  no,  my  love;  of  course  I  do  not  exactly 
mean  thai.  Bn^  at  any  rate,  it  is  idle  and 


useless,  and  therefore  it  ondbt  to  be  deitiOTel 
Will  vou  give  it  to  me  if  1  call  to-Bu>mwt " 
he  said,  wiUi  the  air  of  a  person  a  goed  dail  | 
in  earnest. 

"Asssredlyl"  sheanswered.  "Yon  haveeiljF  ' 
to  ask  and  to  have,  Frederic!  Nevertbdms,  | 
we  most  neither  of  us  forget,  if  you  pleaic,  j 
that  it  is  stilt  necessary  to  he  cautions  abovi  ; 
mamma.   You  have  no  idea  how  dreadfaUy  . 
suspicious  she  isl   Depend  upon  it,  that  if  >k  i 
got  the'  sliriitest  notion  into  her  head  that  then 
was  something  going  on  that  we  wished  to  can-  ! 
ceal,  she  would  never  rest  day  or  ai^  lilt  ' 
•be  had  found  It  o«t  And  I  can't  say  tlM  \ 
I  should  like  to  have  her  know  any  thing  abeel 
it ;  for,  in  the  first  place,  she  would  be  tm  \ 
to  publish  the  whole  story,  by  way  of  a  caaii^  , 
joke,  Irom  one  end  of  the  parish  to  the  otner.  i 
And  then  my  father  would  get  hold  of  it,  aaJ  i 
he  would  begin  storming,  like  the  sea  ia  a 
hurricane,  till  yon  had  explained  to  kin  ait  j 
about  it.   And  1  dare  say  it  wonid  be  nr^  . 
disagreeable  to  yon  to  do  that  now,  as  ^otr's  ! 
seems  inclined  to  behave  so  remwkably  wdL 
And  then,  those  Mist  Mortiowrs,  that  yoi  fus  \ 
so  would  find  it  out  In  short,  I  own,  I  sbwM 
not  like  to  have  that  pwer  seen  by  any  ew" 
"  Seen  I "  exdsimed  the  startled  young  mu, 
"good  Heaven,  not  not  for  the  universe,  av 
dear  angel  1   Bat  surely  yon  will  be  able  to  { 
contrive  some  miMle  of  giving  it  to  me  widnet 
letting  Your  mother  see  yon  do  it,  or  yow  &  , 
titer  eitner." 
"  That  may  not  perhaps  be  quite  so  easy  H  I 
on  think  for,  "replied  Martha,  shaking  her 
ead.   "  However,  yon  may  depend  Wftm  mj 
managing  it  in  the  way  I  think  oest  Bat  new 
I  must  really  drive  yoa  awaj,  my  dearest  Fred'  . 
eric,  painful  as  I  know  it  u  to  both  our  boM 
to  be  separated.   But  it  won't  do,  yon  kae«,  i 
for  ns  to  be  seen  walking  Idfe-o-fdle  in  Aii  ' 
way,  till  yon  have  found  conrace  to  open  vow 
whole  heart  to  your  now  indulgent  father,  la 
which  there  aeems  now,  thank  Heaven,  no  ob-  : 
jection  whatever." 

Another  charming  smile  accompanied  (iw 
speech,  but,  withont  waiting  to  see  the  dCKi 
of  it  upon  her  lover,  the  yoong  lady  suddcolr 
tripped  across  to  a  shop  celebmted  for  theaab  • 
of  gingerbread,  to  which  she  dioogfat  Aat,  ia 
the  present  state  of  afiUrs,  it  was  not  nrj 
likely  her  adorer  would  follow  her.  | 

In  this  conjecture  Miss  Maxwell  was  qaiie 
right;   but  her   sagacitv  did   not  soflke  to 
snggest  to  her  the  way  ne  was  about  lo 
Having  doubled,  very  needlessly,  :niore  ibu 
once,  for  no  eye  was  looking  at  bin,  be  il  , 
length  found  himself  once  more  at  Jessie's  dear.  ' 
He  was  on  his  way  thither  when  Miss  Maxw^ 
met  him  for,  having  jnst  heard  of  the  deadi  « 
the  poor  girl's  mother,  he  had  made  up  kii  | 
mind,  after  very  brief  coDsideialiou  of  tben^ 

{'eel,  that  the  kindest  thing  he  ooiild  do  wow  ^ 
>e  to  make  her  understand,  at  once,  that  sac  i 
must  take  herself  off  at  least  for  the  next  fc« 
months,  he  being  a  good  deal  better  acfsahrted  | 
with  all  the  circumstances  of  her  sitnaiioa  thu 
he  had  hitherto  thought  it  necessanr  tomealioB. 

Jessie  was  sitting,  when  tbe  ooor  ofoieit 
exactly  on  the  spot  she  had  occupied  during  | 
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ber  cnoTeruiion  with  Miss  Muwell,  and,  (honeh 
lookiDg  miserably  ill,  had  less,  perhaps,  the 
look  of  abject  wretchedness  than  he  expected 
(0  fiml.  She  started,  and  half  rose  from  her 
chair  as  he  entered ;  but  she  ^ke  not,  and, 
qnieily  reseating  herself,  seemed  fwepared  to 
await  with  meekness  and  submission  whatever 
he  might  be  pleased  to  say. 

"I  am  sorry  to  hear  of  your  loss,  my  dear 
Jessie,"  said  he,  "I  had  no  idea  your  mother 
was  in  any  danger." 

There  was  nothing  very  particular  in  these 
words ;  but  it  is  often  in  the  power  of  intei^se 
anxiety  to  give  an  acuteness  of  perception,  when 
listening  to  a  voice  from  whicn  we  expect  our 
donm,  that  will  e^tch  the  latent  thoughts  and 
feelings  from  the  speaker  much  more  rapidly 
than  iliey  are  uttered.  Miss  Maxwell  had  never 
explainea  herself  as  to  the  grounds  on  which 
she  had  founded  her  hopes  of  the  happier  davs 
for  Jessie  of  which  she  had  spoken;  buteretne 
yoang  squire  had  completed  (he  short  speech 
above  quoted  the  heart  of  Jessie  whispered, 
"It  is  not  on  his  honour,  his  humanity,  or  his 
love  for  me,  that  she  reckons  for  the  atonement 
she  talks  of.  Miss  Maxwell  could  not  be  so 
deceived  in  him." 

Jessie  bent  her  head  in  reply  to  bis  words, 
and  tears  fell  on  her  buds,  wkieb  were  clasped 
before  her,  but  she  said  nothing. 

"  I  am  sorry  to  see  yon  so  much  out  of  spi- 
rit^ <niy  dear  girl,"  he  resumed,  "(hough,  to 
be  sure,  1  cannot  much  wonder  at  it  As  to 
my  not  having  been  to  look  after  you  before, 
of*^  course  I  need  not  tell  you  that  it  bas  been 
altogether  owing  to  your  excessively  silly  \i5il 
to  my  confounded  old  maid  of  a  sister.  I  am 
sure  I  don't  know  what  yon  could  expect,  ex- 
cepting exactly  what  yon  got.  However,  it  is 
no  ^od  to  talk  any  more  about  that;  I  suppose 
yon  must  be  aware  that  you  have  put  it  totally, 
and  for  ever,  out  of  my  power  to  perform  my 

Siromise  of  marrying  you?  You  cannot  have 
bigotten  that  it  was  only  a  conditional  promise, 
and  your  conduct  at  the  house  of  my  father 
has  rendered  the  performance  of  it  impossible. 
All  I  can  do  for  you,  however,  I  am  still  will* 
ine  (o  do.  The  time  has  been,  Jessie  Phillips, 
when  1  considered  yon  as  much  richer  than 
myself,  for  my  father  does  not  allow  me  enough 
for  my  expenses,  and,  till  quite  lately,  I  know 
you  have  made  more  than  yon  wanted  to  spend. 
Bat  now,  I  suspect,  the  case  ts  altered.  All 
tbe  spinsters  in  Deepbrook,  with  my  odious 
sister  Ellen  at  their  head,  have  got  a  notion, 
I  fancy,  that  alt  is  not  ri^ht  with  you,  Jessie, 
and  I  should  not  wonder  if  yon  never  get  an- 
other stitch  of  work  to  do  for  any  of  them.  I 
shall  give  yon  this  ten-pound  buifc>note,  Jessie, 
which  will  be  more  than  enough,  I  hope,  to 
take  von  up  (he  country  to  the  relations  you 
talkea  of  going  to  when  yon  talked  of  rnnning  , 
away  from  me ;  and  as  things  have  turned  out,  ■ 
1  am  sure  I  wished  yon  had,  for  both  our 
sakes." 

Mr,  Frederic  Dalton,  as  he  spoke,  laid  down 
a  len-poond  bank-note  upon  the  table,  and  dien 
ceased,  and  looked  at  Jessie,  as  if  he  expected 
she  would  thank  him  for  it. 

It  was  rather  more  than  a  minute  before  Jes- 


sie spoke  at  all,  but  at  last,  after  a  little  tranor, 
and  a  struggle  more  strong  than  outwardly  per- 
ceptible, to  rally  her  failing  strength,  she  said, 
"Mr.  Dalton,  I  have  no  need  of  your  money; 
take  it  up  again,  if  you  please,  and  leave  me. 
The  body  of  my  mother  is  lying  above  our 
heads,  and  the  soul  that  has  left  it  is  above 
us  loo,— perhaps  it  may  still  be  consdous  of 
what  is  passing  near  tbe  clay  that  was  its  earthly 
dwelling.  Let  no  more  words,  from  you  to 
me,  or  from  me  to  you,  disturb  it.  Go,  sir! 
go!" 

Frederic  Dalton  was  comforted  in  his  very 
heart  and  soul  at  being  thus  roughly  dismissea. 
It  saved  him  all  be  dreaded. 

"OhI  yes,  I'll  go,  never  fear;  you  shall  be 
troubled  no  more  with  me,  I  promise  yon. 
From  first  to  last  you  have  behaved  most  abo- 
miuably  to  me  t "  And,  so  saying,  he  flung  out 
of  the  utftage,  banging  tbe  door  rudely  after 
him. 

o  ,  « 

Jessie  Phillips  fell  upon  her  knees,  and  prayed 

for  strength  and  fo^veoess. 

«  o  » 

The  humble  funeral  of  the  happily  released 
Mrs.  Phillips  took  place  before  toe  end  of  the 
week,  and  on  the  following  day  Martha,  true 
to  her  purpose,  repeated  the  visit  to  the  orphan. 
She  found  her  quite  alone,  and  busily  employed 
in  putting  an  old  bonnet  into  "decent  mourn* 
ing."  Jessie  looked  dreadfoUv  ill;  but  her 
manner  was  more  collected  ana  composed  than 
at  Martha's  last  visit,  and  she  weleomed  her 
entrance  almost  with  a  smile. 

"It  is  kind— oh,  very  kind.  Miss  Maxwell," 
she  said,  "not  to  turn  away  nrom  me  after  all 
I  have  told  yon,  and  it  seems  to  0ve  yon  a 
power  over  me  that  it  is  comfort  to  think  of. 
Where,  or  what  I  should  now  have  been,  if 
you  had  not  come  to  me.  Miss  Maxwell,  I  dare 
not  think  of.  But  you  have  given  me  courage 
to  look  at  what  I  am,  and,  terrible  as  my  con- 
dition is,  I  will  try  to  endure  it  patiently.  1 
am  doomed  to  suner,  but  1  have  deserved  it, 
and  I  will  endeavour  to  bear  it  as  I  ought 
to  do." 

"I  rejoice  to  hear  vou  speak  so,  Jessie," 
returned  the  young  lady,  "for  it  is  only  by 
the  help  of  present  patience  and  resignation, 
on  your  part,  that  I  can  hope  eventoaify  to  be 
of  service  to  yon.  My  own  means  are  not  large, 
Jessie,  and  for  many  reasons,  some  of  which, 
I  diire  say,  yon  may  be  able  to  guess,  I  am 
unwilling  to  apply  to  my  father  and  mother 
about  you.  I  am,  therefore,  a  good  deal  puzzl* 
ed  as  to  what  it  will  be  best  to  do  for  you, 
till— till— after  yoor  baby  is  bom,  Jessie." 

Both  the  young  women  coloured  violently  as 
these  words  were  spoken,  and  both  were  silent 
for  a  minute  or  two,  during  which  time  poor 
Marlba  felt  almost  doubtful  whether  she  were 
doing  wrong  by  thus  interfering  in  so  miserable 
a  business;  but  when  she  raised  ber  eyes,  and 
looked  at  the  piteous  wreck  before  her,  every 
thing  like  doubtful  motives,  orfaintness  of  pur- 
pose, disappeared,  and  were  foigotten,  and  she 
thought  only  and  wholly  of  the  wrongs  and  the 
sufferings  of  the  frail  creature  who  seemed  to 
have  no  earthly  support  but  herself.-  She  longed 
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to  speak  to  her  again— to  speak  more  kindly 
than  ever,  to  soothe,  to  comfort,  and,  more 
than  all,  essratially  to  assist  her.  Bat  the  dif- 
fiealtr  of  this  kept  her  silent ;  for  though  she 
had  eeen  thinkine  almost  incessantly  on  the 
saligect  since  her  last  visit  she  was  still  as  far 
as  ever  from  havine  at  all  made  ap  her  mind 
as  to  what  she  on^t  to  advise.  The  project 
she  had  cooceived,  almost  at  the  moment  she 
had  first  heard  Ellen  Dalton's  stat^ent  respect- 
ing her  interview  with  Jessie,  she  still  firmly 
adhered  to,  and  felt  little  doubt  that,  if  it  failed 
to  compel  the  young  squire  to  fulfil  the  trea- 
fcCheroDs  promises  he  had  freely  made  lo  dw 
nobappy  girl,  it  woold  at  least  enable  her  to 
eitorl  m>m  him  the  onW  atonement  that  would 
he  left,  namely,  a  sumciently  ample  provisiim 
to  enable  her  to  vritbdraw  hersetf  from  the 
scene  of  her  disgrace,  without  having  to  endure 
any  pecuniary  aiSicnlties,  in  addition  to  the 
sorrow  and  repentance  that  must  inevitably  be 
her  lot.  But  this  project  bad,  of  necessity,  too 
nracb  of  agitating  mcertainty  about  it  to  be 
safely  communicated  to  her  for  whose  benefit 
it  was  conceived  in  her  present  condition;  and 
poor  Martha  in  vain  sat  meditating  on  all  pos- 
sible expedients,  for  the  interval,  without  find- 
ing any  at  once  within  reach  of  her  own  scanty 
powers  of  assistance  and  the  comfort  of  poor 
jNsie. 

Greatly  was  she  relieved,  therefore,  when 
Jessie  herself  took  the  leading  oar,  which  she 
did  with  all  possible  subraissiveness  of  manner, 
but  at  the  same  time  spraking  with  a  ^iet 
sedateness,  which  plainly  shewed  that  what  she 
said  was  said  adviaedy,  and  that  it  was  the 
ripened  resnlt  of  much  prerions  meditation. 

*'l  have  been  thinking.  Miss  Maxwell,"  she 
began,  "that  the  way  to  benefit  by  year  ex< 
eeeding  kindness,  which  is  so  much  greater  than 
I  deserve  as  to  bring  burning  blushes  te  my 
cheeks  ever^  time  I  think  oif  it,— I  have,  1 
say,  been  (hmking  that  (be  way  for  it  to  do  me 
most  good  is  not  by  dragging  on  my  painful 
life  nnder  yonr  eyes,  in  need  of  every  thing, 
and  with  no  means  whatever  to  help  myself,— 
a  burden  upon  you,  so  great  as  to  make  me 
more  and  more  natefbl  to  myself  every  day  I 
live,  while  the  very  act  of  seeing  me,  as  yoa 
do  now,  will  soon  be  counted  a  sm,  aid  a  dis* 

Sace  uaiost  yon;  for  all  these  masons.  Hiss 
axwell,  I  have,  if  you  please,  made  up  my 
mind  to  hide  myself,  for  the  present  time,  from 
all  eyes,  and  from  yours  among  the  rest,  my 
dear  young  lady;  bnt  go  where  1  will,  your 
kindness  will  go  too,—!  shall  remember  that 
thoagh  yon  knew  all,  yon  still  Aewed  tender 
pity  for  me,  and  inslead  of  Mpreaching 
me. " 

The  iH^e  tears  irhieh  had  been  very 
eonning  eaefa  other  dom  her  oheehs  from  A« 
moment  she  b^an  tospeah,  now  came  so  pleoli- 
Ailly  that  she  wu  eMIged  to  sto^  ana  then 
Martha  said,— 

'*Aiid  were  is  It  yon  propose  lo  go,  my 
poor  girl?** 

Jesne  wiped  her  siyes-^aiy,  deceased 


ing,  and  replied  wiA  perfect  wfoit,  "Te 
the  workboue.  Hiss  Maxwell."  1 

"The  workhouse,  Jea^T—ni^possiUe!  Sod; 
yon  cannot  be  in  earnest?"  exclaimed  Mnlba.  j 

"  Ob,  quite  in  earnest.  Miss  MazweQ  mi  if 

J on  will  tbiak  of  it  for  a  mintfe  or  two,  mv  ; 
ear  young  lady,  I  do  believe  that  yoo  will 
approve  it, '  said  Jessie. 

"Never!"  cried  Martha,  vehemeBtly:  "I  »■  ■ 
very  sore  yon  do  not  know  what  yon  are  talk- 
ing about.  I  haye  heard  cBoogh  from  m 
father,  who  is  one  of  the  nardians,  to  be  veiy 
sure  that  yon  conld  not  bear  the  terriUe  w- 
comfort  of  that  melao^oly  abode," 

•<Ah!"  Miss  Maxwell,''  cried  Jessie,  ''jm  I 
forget  how  impossible  it  is  for  any  boose  ar 
home,  however  cheerftil,  lo  be  otherwise  Ihrn 
melanoholy  to  me.   The  brightest  smahins  is  , 
the  world  could  not  cheer  me  now!" 

There  was  truth  in  this,  bet,  neverdMleai,  it 
did  not  tend  to  rerancile  Martha  to  the  w^emt, 
and  she  argued  the  point  for  some  tuM 
earnestly  with  her  prol^gi-.  hat  althoach  Jeve 
listened  to  every  word  die  said  with  the  deep-  i 
est  respect,  she  adhered  stead&sdy  to  pv- 
pose— nav,  she  fomd  so  much  to  say  in  saffMi 
of  the  wisdom  of  seekinj^  sack  a  shelter  al  Ik 
present  moment,  Ast  Miss  Maxwell,  whose  il- 
timate  hope  was  to  withdrsw  her  eatiielT  | 
from  the  neighboarhood,  at  length  eenssMM 
that,  for  the  present,  at  least,  she  might  make  ' 
the  experiment,  as  she  was  greatly  in  carant 
in  her  wish  to  do  it,  bat  on  CMdition  ihst,  if  ' 
she  found  herself  worse  of  than  she  expedsi 
she  shotld  iromediatelv  let  her  know  it. 

Jessie  seemed  greatly  relieved  by  this  can- 
sent,  and  exerted  herself  with  mm  caeiif 
than   any  one  who  looked  at  her  wmm 
have  Ihooght  at  that  fMnneat  she  possessed  ts  i 
convince  her  most  friendly  visUor  that  ike  I 
should  be  better  off  than  ^e  imagiaed.  I 
"Tbew  is  one  point,  Miss  Maxwdl,"  sw  ' 
she,  "on  which  1  fear  that  yon  would  tok  ii 
boM  that  1  should  touch,  b«t  you  are  so  vn^ 
kind,  thai  I  think,  perhaps,  yon  may  be  ^ 
to  know  that  my  heart  is  quieter,  in  ttm  vaj, 
than  1  ever  thought  it  wovid  be  agaa.  Tos 
already  know  Aat  I  have  been  de«tr»7ed  br 
beKeviog  that  Mr.  Frederic  Dalton  eonsideiH  | 
me  as  his  wife,  and  yon  know  too,  pardy,wb« 
my  miserr  was  when  I  first  begna  to  doakt  kii 
truth,— all  that  misery  is  om  nanr,  Wu  Hu-  , 
well." 

^'Indeed!"  said  Mardm,  an eiyieasieu of vwy 
sincere  sorrow  passing  across  her  features;  m 
well  she  knew,  that  if  any  thing  had  bMisnw 
to  revive  poor  Jessie's  hope,  it  wonM bets 
mcrease  her  final  disappointment 
Jessie  Io«ked  at  her  with  a  melancholy  swk 
"Yen  do  not  quito  nnderstand  me,  mm  . 
Bfaxwell,"  said  she,  "it  is  not  that  my  hopm  1 
have  been  revived,  but  that  they  have  cbaagsd 
their  object.  I  now  hope,  by  the  pstying  mnty 
of  God,  to  live  in  penitence,  and  such  ^eacetf 
it  can  bring  me,  but  1  would  not  be  the  wi" 
of  Vtt.  Frederic  Dalton  if  doing  w  wo^mu  { 
■M  a  orowned  tpnuaV  I 
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Chapter  XXVU. 

lOin  TBKT  PROrOVIlD  BBASOmve,  WmCB  GOES  TO  CONFIRM  THE  OLD  ADAGE,  THAT  **VHERE  TDBRE 
IS  A  WILL  THERE  18  A  WAT"— JESSIE  PHILLIPS  SHEWS  GBEAT  ENERGY  OP  PDRPOSE,  BUT  IT  ENDS 
BY  BSB  PALLIHO  INTO  A  SWOON. 


Though  then  may  be  less  of  ripened  expe- 
rience and  practical  wisdom  in  the  results  of  a 
nevly  conceived  principle  of  action  than  in 
Aose  of  long-tried  truth  and  steadiness,  there 
is  more  of  seal  and  vigorous  energy  of  purpose. 
Had  Jessie  Phillips  been  led  to  pi«sent  herself 
before  die  Board  of  Guardians  before  Frederic 
Dalton's  tast  visit  to  her,  it  is  by  no  means  im- 
probable that  she  would  have  sunk  under  the 
effort,  and  that  either  her  life  or  her  reason 
might  have  been  very  fearfully  shaken  by  the 
attempt.  But  when  in  one  single  tremendous 
moment,  the  whole  fabric  of  her  adoring  love 
was  overturaed  as  by  the  blaatmg  stroke  of  a 
thiiiiderbob>  —  when  all  the  gentle  confiding, 
tenderness  of  her  young  heart  was  suddenly 
tnmed  to  the  bitterest  contempt,  by  her  lover  s 
displaying  exactly  the  reverse  of^every  noble 
qnaliiy  with  which  her  bewitched  fancy  had  in< 
vested  him,— it  was  not  weakness  that  trembled 
through  every  fibre  ol  her  frame,  but  indigna- 
tion. 8he  then  knew  that  in  h^  heart  and 
sonl  she  was  immeasorablv  his  superior,  though, 
bad  be  murdered  her  witn  his  own  hand  before 
be  had  thus  excited  hw  contempt^  she  would 
have  died  loving  him.  As  it  was,  however, 
the  Tords  she  had  spoken  to  HarUia  Maxwell 
mre  strictly  Ime.  Jessie,  with  all  her  misery 
npon  her,  would  aot  have  married  Frederic 
OaltOD,  could  he,  when  making  her  his  wife, 
have  made  her  the  sovereign  of  the  world  also. 

This  violent  revulsion  of  feeling  had,  beyond 
doabt,  too  much  of  passion  in  it  to  be  greatly 
beneficial  to  the  unoappy  girl,  as  a  means  of 
restoring  her  to  any  humble  consciousness  of 
her  fault,  and  to  that  stale  of  Christian  peni- 
teoce  which  forms  the  only  passage  from  sin 
and  sorrow  to  faith  and  hone;  but  it  lent  her 
ene^,  for  the  time,  to  endure  any  thing  and 
every  tbtog  that  could  place  her  beyond  his 
reach,  and,  better  still,  beyond  the  possibility 
of  his  snpposiDg  that  she  looked  to  the  offer 
of  any  furtoer  insulting  gntuities  from  him  as 
a  means  of  support. 

Armed  with  this  new-bom  ^rcngtb,  Jessie 
Phillips  put  together  such  decent  necessaries  as 
she  thought  she  might  retain  withoot  aitracling 
attentioD  by  any  andesired  superiority  of  ap- 
pearance and  walked  forth,  as  she  hoped  for 
the  last  time,  from  the  door  she  had  so  often 
tmened,  with  all  the  ecstasy  of  joy,  to  admit 
the  destruction  Uiat  had  overwhelmed  her. 

Her  first  welcome,  as  she  awakened  the  heavy 
sound  of  the  greaf  bell  which  hangs  suspended 
over  the  outer  gale  of  the  Deeplirook  Union 
Poorhouse,  was  the  loud  bark  oi  Mr.  Richard 
Dempster's  mastiff  from  within.  But  Jessie's 
6|Hrit  was  engaged  in  too  desperate  an  enter- 
prise to  be  chedwd  by  such  a  Cerberus,  and 
she  wisely  remembered  that  when  the  door 
abould  be  opened  it  would  bo  by  Mr.  Dempster 

TQl..  1. 


himself,  and  not  by  bis  dog;  so  she  scarcely 
felt  any  movement  of  terror  at  the  sound. 

yfhm  the  external  walls  of  a  Union  Poor- 
house  ue  as  lofty  as  those  of  Deepbrook,  it  is 
customary  to  have  some  means  of  reconnoitring 
from  within  what  order  of  person  it  is  who 
stands  without,  whffli  this  harsh  bell,  and  its 
still  sterner  echo,  Growler,  give  notice  of  an 
arrival.  This  prudent  look-out  is  donbly  use- 
ful, as  it  gives  Mr.  Dempster,  or  his  lady,  or 
both,  as  the  case  may  be,  an  opportunity  of 
displaying  their  dutiful  zeal  in  more  wavs  than 
wae;  first,  by  the  alacri^  inth  whidi  tnesuoH 
raons  is  obeyed  when  coming  from  dignitaries 
who  have  an  ofiicial  right  to.enterj  and,  se- 
condly, by  the  deliberate  slowness  with  which 
those  are  admitted  whose  coming  will  probably 
tend  to  increase  the  expenses,  which  it  is  Urn 
bonnden  duty  of  Mr.  Governor  Dempster  and 
his  lady  to  reduce  as  much  as  possible. 

The  eye  which  first  caught  this  occult  glance 
of  poor  Jessie  was  that  of  Mrs.  Dempster,  and 
the  eye  was  puzzled. 

"  1  don't  know  what  sort  of  a  body  we  have 
got  now,"  she  said  to  her  husbaoa,  who,  as 
usual,  was  loimging  on  a  bench  at  no  great  dis- 
tance, with  his  darling  Growler  between  his 
knees.  "It  is  a  woman,  and  therefore  she  can't 
have  any  real  right  to  come  here  upon  any 
business  but  her  own;  and  she  don't  look  a 
bit  like  one  of  the  tatter^demalions  who  troop 
op  with  a  'Please,  ma'un,  may  1  apeakaironl 
to  the  Board?" 

"  Wei),  then,  let  her  in,  at  any  rate,  for  she 
must  be  something  new,  and  1,'foT  one,  should 
like  a  little  variety  of  all  things.  And  so  will 
Growler  too.  Faith,  wife,  'twill  be  fun  if  the 
dog  should  be  at  fault,  and  not  know  whether 
he  ought  to  hark  or  wag  bis  tail." 

The  buxom  dame  shook  her  sides  at  this  clever 
notion,  and  lost  no  time  in  returning  to  the 
door  with  Growler,  invited  by  a  slight  move- 
ment of  the  head,  at  her  heels.  The  massive 
but  by  no  means  rusty  key  turned  easily  in 
the  large  hand  applied  to  it,  and  Jessie  Phillips 
became  visible  at  once  to  Mr.  Dempster,  Mrs. 
Dempster,  and  their  dog  Growler.  The  effect 
of  her  appearance  upon  those  three  distiw^ish- 
ed  indinooals  was  venr  different  Mr.  Diemp- 
ster  stared  at  her,— Airs.  Dempster  laughed  at 
her,— and  Growler,  after  making  his  own  intel- 
ligent inquiries,  in  his  usual  way,  remained  per^ 
fectly  silent,  but  withoot  giving  any  indication 
of  intending  to  bite  instead  of  bark. 

"'Welt,  now,  to  be  sure,  you  are  a  trim 
figure  of  a  lass  to  come  up  here.  May  1  be  so 
bold  as  to  ask  ^our  business,  miss?"  said  Mrs. 
Dempster,  casting  a  glance  of  less  cordiality 
than  usual  on  her  husband,  who,  to  say  truth, 
had  never  taken  his  eyes  off  Jessie  from  the 
,  moment  she  became  risiole. 
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"Hy  basiness  is  with  the  Board,"  replied 
Jesue,  composedly. 

**  Oh,  I  dare  say  it  is,  miss,  —  I  haven't  the 
least  bit  of  a  doabt  ol  (hat,"  repUe'd  the  Go- 
vernor's lady,  "only  I  thought  that  maybe  you 
mightn't  think  it  altogether  too  much  of  a  li- 
berty if  I  axed  ye  what  you  might  happen  lo 

liave  to  say  to  them.   However,  Miss  But, 

mercy  on  roel— I  beg  yonr  pardon,  Jessie  Phil- 
lips, a  score  of  times !  As  sure  as  I  stand  herd, 
1  had  no  more  notion  of  who  you  was  than  the 
man  in  the  moon  I— Dick,  ynn  foolt  what  for 
do  yoa  stand  glowering  there?  As  if  von  never 
saw  a  decent-dressed  yoone  woman  before,  in 
all  yonr  born  days.  On  withyoo  into  the  bouse, 
dol  Be  snre  the  Board  will  be  asking  for  some- 
body or  sometbing  by  this  time." 

To  do  him  jostice,  there  were  but  few  things 
that  stout  Dick  Dempster  was  afraid  of  —  bat 
his  wife  was  one  of  them:  and  whistling  the  dog 
to  follow  him,  he  entered  the  boase  according 
to  order,  leaving  filrs.  Dempster  and  Jessie  Phil- 
lips tiU-MHe. 

*<For  goodness  sake  tell  me  what  you  are 
come  here  for,  my  dear?"  said  the  former, re- 
covering her  brilliant  good-humonr  as  soon  as 
the  eyes  of  her  very  thouizhtless  husband  had 
removed  themselves  from  the  face  of  Jessie. 
"1  can't  and  won't  believe,"  she  added,  "ihat 
sach  a  clever  girl  as  you  are  with  yourneedle, 
and  so  in  favour  witn  all  the  ladies,  should 
come  to  look  for  any  thing  here,  for  it  is  lone, 
Jessie,  yon  know,  since  you  had  time  to  do 
nny  worlL  for  snch  as  me. 

"I  am  come  to  ask  for  assistance,  Mrs.  Demp- 
ster," said  Jessie. 

"  Well  1  —  to  be  sure,  now,  that  is  the  very 
last  thing  I  should  have  expected]  —  and  you 
always  so  particular  well  to  do.  Howsomever, 
I  suppose  'twill  be  something  about  the  funeral 
expenses  of  yonr  mother;  but  that  will  be  too 
late  now,  my  dear.  You  should  have  come 
before  she  was  put  in  the  earth,  Jessie,  if  really 
and  truly  you  had  not  got  enough  to  do  it;  for 
though  we  keep  oorselves  pretty  strict,  as  we 
ought  to  do,  in  the  article  of  refusing,  we  most 
times  gives  war  when  a  dead  body  is  lying 
above-ground.  Many  of  the  gentlemen  are  rather 
particular  in  (hat  respect,  which  is  natural 
enough,  seeing  that  we  have  got  more  than  one 
parson  among  us." 

"  I  have  already  paid  for  my  mother's  fune- 
ral," replied  Jessie,  with  a  slight  convnision 
abont  the  niouth,  but  without  shedding  a  tear. 

"Yon  don't  say  so?"  returned  the  pozzled 
Mrs.  Dempster.  **Then  what  in  the  name  ot 
wonder  can  have  brovght  yon  here?" 

"  Great  poverty,  ma'am, "  replied  Jessie, 
slightly  colooring,  *'and  the  consciousness  that 
I  am  no  longer  able  to  maintain  myself." 

"No  longer  able  to  maintain  yourself,  my 
girl  I  That's  a  good  one,  to  be  sure,— and  you 
with  such  a  business  as  yon  have  got  I  You 
don't  mean  to  look  in  my  face,  and  say  that 
yon  made  your  mother  maintain  you  as  long 
as  she  was  alive,  and  that  yon  spent  all  your 
own  earaings  in  finery,  and  dressing  yourself 
Dp  to  look  like  a  lady?  Yoa  won't  mve  the 
ondacionsness  to  fell  me  that,  will  yont*' 

■'No,  ma'am;  I  always  hdped  to  find  every 


thmg  we  wanted  as  long  as  my  kcaldi  m 
good;  but  now  my  health  is  gon^  nimjtn- 
torn  is  gone  after  it." 

"  A  mighty  queer  story  t "  mattered  the  my 
tress  of  the  establishment,  casting  a  scowUag 
and  suspicious  glance  at  the  new  applicaat. 
"  We  shall  see  what  the  Board  will  say  to  iC  ; 
Miss  Jessie.   Goodness  forgive  me!  bat  I  <to  ' 
begin  to  suspect  (hat  all  is  not  gold  that  glitten;  | 
if  I'm  wrong,  I  beg  yonr  pardon,  niaa.  Bat  ii 
with  you.  Miss  Jessie  Phillips.    YoaWe  beU  ' 
yonr  head  high  enoagh,  there  is  nobody  wfl  I 
deny  that.   I  never  heud  any  be^  say  tkt  i 
yoa  (bought  small  beer  of  yourself;  bit,  if  I  | 
bean't  mistaken,— only  if,  — observe,  yoa  set  I 
say  t^—but,  if  I  bean't  mistaken,  yot^  be  jot  1 
after  giving  all  the  girls  in  the  parish  a  ptU  | 
lesson  not  lo  think  too  much  of  themsetves." 

To  this  speech  Jessie  made  no  reply,  mH  ' 
even  by  a  sigh,  bat  followed  the  speaker, 
moved  on  before  b«r  into  the  interior  M  Iki 
establishment.  | 

Being  totber  eager  to  gnUify  her  cariosUt  i 
.both  as  to  (he  manner  in  which  this  ■nenedel 
petitioner  would  presmt  herself,  aod  tut  ta  I 
which  the  application  would  be  received,  Mn  ' 
Dempster  lost  no  time  in  making  it  knowa,  il  ' 
the  door  ol  (he  room  where  the  Guardiiat 
were  sitting,  that  there  was  a  feoule  applyisj 
for  leave  to  enter  the  house. 

Though  determined,  with  a  steadfastaess  tt  ! 
resolution  that  almost  seemed  annatnral,  loei'  ' 
dure  with  firmness  every  thing  that  coaM  i 
happen  to  her,  Jessie  feh  a  sharp  pang  of  dii-  I 
appointment  at  being  told  that  she  was  lovd 
till  the  basiness  at  that  moment  before  Ae  Bond  , 
should  foe  despatched.   Despite  -the  assoraBCd 
which  she  constantly  repeated  to  herself,  (bit 
afler  all  she  had  suffered,  there  was  iuttk»f  ^ 
that  she  could  now  consider  as  a  very  mnm 
evil,  Jessie  teas  sorely  disappointed  at  , 
that  the  tremendous  moment  of  preseoting  hc^ 
self  as  a  pauper  before  the  Deepbrook  ooui 
of  Guardians  was  postponed.  Most  literally  hil 
she  screwed  her  coarage  to  the  sticking.pbec 
and  perfectly  satisfactory  bad  been  Ihv  aank- 
tion  that  she  shoold  not  fail:  bat  now  shelled 
ed,  for  one  short  moment,  at  least  tlul  ikii 
postDonement  would  be  fatal  to  her,  and  tfcit  ^ 
all  tier  resolute  purposes  would  be  frostnMd 
by  the  delay.   But  she  did  herself  injostice  by 
misdoubting  thus  her  own  constancy;  the  feel-  I 
ing  that  sustained  it  was  too  strong  to  give  «S7  i 
before  so  trifling  a  check.  i 

The  basiness  at  that  moment  before  the  Boari  { 
of  Guardians  was  of  a  natore  deeply  intereitial  i 
to  the  poor  people  belonging  to  tne  Dee^brm  I 
Union,  though  the  length  of  time  which  tk  ; 
discussion  endured  caused  more  than  one  aaxitn  | 
individual  to  wish  that  it  had  been  shorlv.  | 

The  apothecary  who  had  some  months  befoie 
obtained  the  situation  of  medical  attendsM  to 
the  Union,  in  consequence  oT  having  veir  eoft-  ' 
sidcrably  nnderbid  every  other  person  who  bad 
applied  for  it,  had  been  fouad  twice  within  tk 
last  ten  days  in  a  state  of  complete  intoxicaiioa 
at  the  villaige  inn.  In  both  cases  AedisgracdU 
discovery  was  made  in  consequence  of  Nt 
having  been  sought  after  in  all  baste  to  attend 
two  pauper  vromen  by  whom  Us  profpniow  | 
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ASsisUnee  was  very  argcotly  required.  Iq  the 
first  case  he  arrived  too  late  —  the  birth  was 
over,  and  the  child  dead!  ia  the  second  he  was 
usisted  in  retching  the  spot  where  he  was 
wanted,  and  got  there  in  tune  to  administer  a 
stiong  doM  of  bwdanam,  which  happily,  how- 
evar,  produced  not  any  fatal  effect;  yet  the 
singobrity  of  the  prescription,  aader  the  cir- 
ennstances,  and  the  cause  to  which  it  was  na- 
turally attributed,  produced  a  degree  of  sensa- 
tion ibroQghoat  the  neighbourhood,  which  led 
to  a  proposal  among  the  Board  of  Guardians  that 
he  should  be  dismissed.  It  was  the  discussion 
upon  this  proposal  which  now  occupied  the 
Board;  but  as  it  was  not  a  discussion  upon 
principles,  but  merely  a  trial  of  numerical  strei^h 
between  a  party  or  the  jovial  apothecary's  per- 
aonal  fntmw  anong  the  fbrmmm,  and  such  niem< 
burs  of  die  Board  as  were  not  under  this  in- 
floMice,  It  could  be  neither  profitable  nor  inte- 
resting to  enter  among  them,  in  order  to  ob- 
serve liow  the  matter  went  It  is  enough  to  say 
that  very  considerable  exertions  having  been 
nude  among  the  friendly  faction,  in  order  to 
master  strongly,  the  proposal  for  the  dismissal 
of  this  dangerous  Galen  was  negatived  by  a 
large  m^ority,  though  not  without  a  stout  though 
iMnectual  struggle  on  the  part  of  the  reverend 
chniruUD,  and  the  party  who  thought  with  him. 
At  this  scene  Mr.  Mortimer  was  not  present, 
having  been  suddenly  summoned  to  a  distant 
part  of  the  district,  or  it  is  probable  the  result 
would  have  been  different 

While  this  was  passing  in  "  the  great  room," 
Jessie  obtained  leave  to  seat  herself  in  an  ob- 
score  comer  of  the  court,  where  there  was  a 
bench,  sometimes  used  to  support  a  washing- 
tub,  and  where  she  was  perhaps  more  out  of 
the  way  of  being  questioned,  and  t^ked  to.  than 
she  conld  have  been  any  where  else.  There 
was  a  sort  of  nervons  vibration  in  her  spirits, 
poor  girl  I  between  a  strongly  self-sustaining  con* 
fidence  in  her  own  courage  and  power  of  en- 
durance, and  a  larking  terror  lost  something 
might  be  done  or  said  that  should  overset  her, 
and  render  her  unfit  or  unable  to  execute  her 
resolute  purpose.  She  shrunk,  therefore,  from 
all  intercourse  with  the  pauper  inmates  of  the 

I lace,  lest  they  might  recount  to  her  greater 
errors  concerning  it  than  she  had  ever  beard 
before.  Not  that  she  feared  the  endurance  of 
aay  of  die  hardships  they  might  have  to  recount; 
on  (he  eontraiy,  she  was  positively  eager  to 
enter  upon  the  trial  to  which  she  had  condemned 
herself,  all  her  fear  being  lest  the  energy  of 
her  spirit  should  in  any  degree  be  weakened 
before  it  huan.  Perhaps  she  was  right;  per- 
h^,  if  she  had  watched,  as  poor  Greeohill  had 
done,  daring  a  similar  interval  ol  delay,  the 
dim-eyed  sadness  and  the  stagnant  dull  despair 
of  those  with  whom  she  was  about  to  live,  her 
courage  might  have  given  way,  and  she  might 
have  dwindled  into  the  state  she  most  depre- 
cated; namely,  that  of  hopeless,  helpless  self- 
abandonment. 

But,  as  it  happened,  she  was  exposed  to  no 
danger  of  this  kind ;  for  the  place  she  had  chosen, 
being  frequently  one  of  busy  occupation,  was 
interacted  to  the  miserably  idle  inmates  of 
the  pUte^  who  would  have  been  more  haj^y 


than  the  principles  of  "the  bill"  could  per- 
mit, bad  they  oeen  suffered  to  roam  freely  to 
a  spot  where  baman  voices  might  have  been 
heard  discussing  themes  so  interesting  as  soap- 
lathers,  riocing-tnbs,  and  drying-lines.  Such 
license  would  very  clearly  have  approached  to 
the  degree  of  indul^ce  stigmatised  by  the 
philosophical  statisticians  of  the  day  as  a  bonus 
for  tbo  encouragement  of  depravity."  So  it 
was  in  perfect  solitude  that  Jessie  passed  the 
interval  till  she  was  summoned  to  appear  before 
the  Board;  and  the  result  of  this  quiet  hour 
of  meditation  was  rather  elevation  thftn  depres- 
sion of  spirit,  for  «uch  was  the  composure  of 
countenance,  and  sedateoess  of  step,  with  which 
she  entered  the  awe-inspiring  room,  that,  con- 
sideriM  what  she  bad  been  and  what  she  was, 
it  mt^ht  have  puzzled  any  one  to  interpret  its 
meaning,  who  had  never  witnessed  and  watch- 
ed the  effect  of  such  an  andercarrent  of  sub- 
dued feeling  as  that  which  now  inQnenced  her. 

Yet  not  even  Mr.  Uuttonworth  himself,  with 
all  his  partiality  for  dirt  and  d^radation  in 
those  wno  presented  themselves  for  parochial 
relief,  coula  have  interpreted  any  thing  in 
Jessie's  manner,  nor  even  in  her  perfectly  neat 
appearance,  to  the  species  of  presumption  which 
his  soul  ^horred;  for  the  sedate  stillness  of 
her  look  and  manner,  joined  to  the  pale  beauty 
of  her  marble  features,  was  more  likely  to 
suggest  the  idea  of  a  being  rising  snpeniatnrally 
from  the  tomb  than  of  one  of  those  audacious 
beggars  who  venture  onblusbingly  to  declare 
that  they  would  rather  not  be  forced  to  take 
refuge  in  it. 

Everv  eye  (and  in  consequence  of  the  pre- 
vions  business  there  were  many  persons  pre- 
sent)— every  eye  was  fixed  upon  her;  but,  con- 
trary to  what  was  usoallv  the  case  among  the 
many  busy  individuals  toere  assembled,  none 
seemed  anxious  to  undertake  the  customary 
task  of  examining  her,  relative  to  the  business 
which  broiu:ht  her  there.  It  was  indeed  a 
wonderful  effort  that  enabled  her  to  stand  before 
them,  as  she  did,  firm,  perfectly  collected,  and 
without  visible  tremor  in  any  limb  or  fibre. 
It  is  (rue  the  fluttering  pulse  throbbed,  slopped, 
and  throbbed  again;  out  of  this  she  was  not 
even  conscious  iierself,  and  still  loss  did  any 
one  else  suspect  how  doubtfully  her  heart  beat, 
as  if  uncertain  whether  she  should  live  or  die. 
It  was,  however,  Jessie  herself  who  at  length 
brooght  this  silent  examination  to  a  close  Ity 
raising  her  eyes  to  those  of  the  reverend  chair- 
man, with  a  look  that  seemed  to  beseech  his 
attention  to  her  case.  Mr.  Rimminglon  appeared 
to  understand  this  appeal,  and  immediately  ans- 
wered it  by  saying,  "What  is  it  brings  you 
here,  my  good  girl?" 

"The  hope  that  you  will  be  pleased  to  let 
me  come  into  (he  house,"  was  the  reply. 

"  Is  it  possible,  Jessie  Phillips,  that  you  can 
wish  to  do  so?"-  said  Mr.  Rimmington,  with 
something  like  severity  of  manner;  **you  are 
considered  by  the  whole  parish  as  perfectly 
citable  of  maintaining  yourself;  and  the  loss 
or  your  helpless  mother,  my  poor  girl,  must 
surely  make  it  rather  more  than  less  easy  for 
yon  to  do  so,  for  you  must  have  more  time  for 
work  andfewn  calk  upon  your  earnings.  Think 
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better  of  It,  Jessie  Phillips;  this  must  be  some 
fit  of  low  spirits,  i  am  saro.  It  is  quite  im- 
possible we  can  listm  to  year  request.  I  am 
certain  that  the  Board  will  uot  permit  your  com- 
ing in  here  to  live  in  idleness  wbeo  yon  are 
so  porfeetly  well  able  lo  maintain  yourself. 

"I  have  been  able  to  maintain  myself  and 
my  mother  loo,  sir"  replied  Jessie,  "aod  1 
did  it  with  good-will  aod  thanhftilDess,— bat 
how  my  health  is  gone;  1  have  not  a  shilling 
io  the  world,  and  I  mat  perish  if  I  am  refnsea 
a  shelter  here." 

"This  is  very  strange,"  said  Mr  Rimming* 
inn,  turning  to  Mr.  Dalton,  who  sat  next  to 
him;  "you  known  this  girl  perfectly  well,  Mr. 
Dalton,  as  well  as  myself,  and  I  am  sore  yon 
must  think  with  me  diat  she  is  bo  ol^ect  fw 
parochial  relief/' 

"Assuredly  I  am  very  greatly  sdriirised  at 
her  asking  for  it,"  returned  the  sonire;  ne- 
vertheless I  think,  from  all  I  hear  of  her,  that 
if  she  says  she  is  in  want,  we  may  believe  her." 

"Why  surely  yon  must  have  proper^,  Jessie 
t*hillips?"  resumed  Mr.  Rimmmgton.  "Your 
mother  rented  a  cottage  of  Mr.  Baxter,  I  think, 
but  the  furniture  was  hers,  was  is  not?  And 
If  so,  it  mnst  now  be  yours,  1  suppose." 

"Yes,  sir,"  replied  Jessie;  "ud  bat  for  that 
1  should  be  sadly  In  debt;  imt  dieire  are  three 
shops  where  we  owed  uon^  that  have  agreed 
to  take  what  there  is  between  them  in  the  my 
of  payment" 


"How  long,  then,  have  yon  been  naUe  to 
vrork,  my  poor  drl?  Yon  cettai^  \otk 
greatly  oat  of  hedth,"  said  the  kiikd<bearte4 
rector,  his  manner  becomii^  more  gnttc  ai  he 
remarked  the  meluieholy  contmctien  of  bar 
yonthfnl  brow.  Tbia  qnestion,  simple  u  it  vh, 
aeemed  to  shake  her  firmness  more  thaa  my 
thing  which  had  preceded  it,  bat  agaia  ibc 
ronsed  herself,  and  was  aboat  to  answer,  wbca 
the  worthy  Mr.  Dalton,  in  the  most  fHend; 
accents  possible,  said  to  her,  "How  loa^  is  ii, 
Jessie,  since  you  went  cowslip-picking  with  mj 
young  ones?' 

When  the  sqnire  bad  fiiet  spoken  hi  te/tf 
to  Mr.  Riromii^toD's  m>eal,  Jessie  bcgw,  w 
the  first  time  since  she  nad  entered  the  xmm, 
to  tremble  from  the  fear  that  her  connga  wi^ 
fail;  she  had,  however,  carefblly  avoided  lstik> 
ing  at  him,  and  told  herself,  again  and  sgMu 
that  his  being  there,  and  having  the  power  m 
repeating  to  nis  family  all  that  passed,  ns  a 
reason,  ten  tboosand  times  stronger  than  nj 
other,  for  her  shewing  no  sign  of  weakaes; 
but  now,  that  he  had  directly  addressed  ber, 
now  that  be  had  asked  h«r  a  qoestten  whid, 
in  that  moment  of  agony,  seemed  to  eatmj  m 
intunation  to  her  guilty  heart  that  be  knew  al. 
die  crisis  of  her  fate  appeared  to  be  aimed; 
she  tamed  ber  large  lostreless  eyes  mftm  Vm 
as  if  aboot  to  reply,  hot  in  die  neit  moMil 
the  eyes  closed,ana  tie  nnh^n^gMMl  pieitiili 
apon  the  Soer. 


Cbaptxb  XXVII. 


JES8U  IS  niCnVED  m6  THK  WOBKBOtnB,  AMD  MAKBS  8BVERAL  NEW  aOQDAIHTAMCES,  AMD  UnM  n 

Mocn  Eurma  coNvntSATioif. 


Mant  paupers  mi^  have  tdnted,  pertajM, 
before  the  presence  of  a  board  of  guardians 
without  creating  so  great  a  sensation  as  that 
produced  by  the  iall  of  Jessie  Phillips.  In 
speculating  upon  haman  nature,  there  is  no 
need  to  make  it  oat  to  be  worse  than  it  really 
is;  and  there  is,  methinks,  some  disposition  to 
do  this  when  we  attribute  such  a  feeling  as 
was  produced  among  the  majority  of  the  persons 
present,  by  the  sudden  illnem  of  poor  Jessie, 
to  such  an  inflnence  fVom  her  beauty,  as  a  good 
man  might  blush  to  feel.  There  unqnestionably 
is  a  tenderness  of  pity  excited  in  most  hearts, 
whether  old  or  young,  male  or  female,  by  Ae 
sight  of  youth  and  beauty  in  a  stale  of  suffering 
that  is  more  likely  to  have  had  its  origin  in 
the  providential  mercy  of  Heaven  than  in  the  cor< 
mpt  sinlblness  of  earth,  and  the  eager  manner 
In  which  almost  every  one  present  rose  ap, 
and  hastened  towards  die  spot  where  she  lay, 
did  them  honour.  Those  nearest  to  her,  how- 
ever,  did  what  was  at  once  most  likely  to 
restore  tranqoiOity,  to  the  hononmble  Board, 
and  animation  to  the  seemingly  lifeless  olgect 
of  dieir  care.  Jessie  was  speedily  carried  ont 
of  the  room,  and  laid  upon  a  bed,  vrith  earnest 
injimctioQs  from  the  venerable  chairman  himself 
lo  the  bustline  Mrs.  Dempster  that  she  should 
be  treated  vrith  all  possible  care  and  kindness. 
This  fainting  thongn  the  terrible  moment  wlilch 


preceded  it  brought  a  pang  like  that  of  dcalk 
to  the  bosom  of  Jessie,  spared  ber  dl  fbttki 
trooble  as  to  the  matter  of  her  immediate  a^ 
mission  to  the  vrorkbonse.  Being  still  perfecdr 
unable  to  rise  fh>m  the  bed  on  which  she  m 
been  laid,  she  was,  when  the  Board  a^aniei 
left  under  the  care  of  Dempster  and  his  wife, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  with  orders  that  ibt 
sbooM  be  kindly  treated,  and  that  medicsl  it 
tendance  should  m  afforded  Imr,  if  she  ipp**' 
ed  to  require  it. 

This  order  vras  subsequendy  confirmed,  alkt 
dne  inquiry  had  been  made  resMding  Aie  dit- 

tosition  of  the  few  articles  of  ninitare  wbick 
er  mother  bad  pfissened.  These  inquiries  l«A 
no  doabt  as  to  the  correctness  of  the  farts 
which  Jessie  had  stated,  and  her  deaiUUe 
swoon,  toother  vrith  her  exoe«ive  paleiKK 
being  received  in  proof  of  failing  health.  iR 
opposition  to  her  admission  to  we  hoasr,  it 
least  for  the  present,  vras  withdrawn,  and  ''ikc 
pride  of  the  village"  established  as  the  mt* 
desolate,  thouh  least  oomplainiog  inmate  m 
the  nnion  iroiihouse. 

Hie  scenes  which  followed  the  slow  lecovcfv 
of  her  senses  were  terrible  enough,  in  mmj 
vrays,  bat  they  did  not  come  npon  ber  eow- 
pectedly;  and,  thoug^  the  sort  of  stem  traoqw 
lity  into  which  ^  nad  forced  her  V^ri^^*"]* 
not  be  considered  as  the  result  of  a  pnMV 
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mlw^  and  susouMe  stale  of  nind,  it  nerer- 
(lieleu  gave  her  strength  of  some  sort,  aad 
eittUed  her  to  maintain  sach  an  aspect  of  un- 
ctHaplaining  resignation,  as  saved  her  from 
niQCD  of  the  sharp,  scolding  discipline  which 
Mrs.  Dempster  thoaght  it  beneficiid  to  adopt 
with  most  of  the  new  inmates  committed  to  her 
clurge. 

Bat  there  was  one  initiatory  process  which 
nothing  conld  enable  her  to  esowe,  and  which 

Srobably  oodiing  could  have  enaUed  her  to  en- 
ore  so  perfectly  without  a  murmnr  or  a  sigh, 
but  the  idea  so  strongly  fixed  npon  her  mind,  that 
the  more  she  suffered  the  nearer  should  she  be 
to  having  expiated  her  fault,  and  consequently 
the  nearer  to  soch  a  stale  as  might  jostily 
Miss  Maxwell  in  again  extending  to  her  the 
inestimable  blessing  of  her  personal  kindness. 

This  most  painful  initiatory  process  was  the 
hsving  her  own  garments  taken  away,  and  the 
Mriotly  regulated  dress  of  the  Union  riven  her 
in .  their  stead.  In  Uiepain  produced  by  this,  there 
WIS  DO  mixture  whaieTcr  of  wounded  vanity; 
nay,  even  when  told  that  her  luxuriant  ches- 
not  tresses  most  be  cat  off,  the  loss  of  so  much 
beinty  produced  not  a  single  pang.  No,  it  wss 
not  vanity  that  was  wounded,  it  was  a  deeper, 
a  better,  and  a  holier  feeling.  It  was  the  de- 
fTsdation  which  she  shared  in  common  with 
the  felon  inmates  of  a  gaol,  that  caused  her 
spirits  to  sink,  and  almost  die  within  her.  An 
involnnlary,  but  irrepressible  sentiment  of  in- 
dignation swelled  her  heart  as  she  thoo^t  how 
many  miserable  hnman  beings  were  exposed  to 
this  dc^adation,  who  were  guiltless  of  any 
crime,  save  poverty.  **For  me,  for  me,"  she 
inwardly  exclaimed,  "it  comes  in  the  shape  of 
panishment,  and  it  is  welcome.  But,  alas  I  for 
(he  honest  pride  of  those  who  are  innocent! 
Why  must  the  wom-ont  labourer,  who  has  toiled 
till  nature  denies  him  strength  to  toil  again, 
why  must  he  wear  the  hateful  livery  of  crime, 
sod  close  his  eyes  with  no  greater  symptoms 
of  sympathy,  or  respect  around  him,  than  are 
bestowed  on  a  convicted  thief?  " 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  poor  Jes- 
sie's secret  speedily  became  known  to  Mrs. 
Dempster,  and  afterwards,  wift  as  little  delay 
ss  possible,  to  ev^  one  of  her  companions. 
Had  these  companions  been  all  of  the  same 
decent,  sober  class  as  the  poor  neighbours  with 
whom  she  had  been  accustomed  to  associate, 
dreadful  as  would  have  been  her  feeftngs  wider 
this  inevitable  disclosure,  she  would  have  en- 
dared  them,  as  she  did  the  wretched  diet,  the 
crowded  chamber,  and  the  com^wtless  bed,  as 
a  necessary  part  of  her  awarded  punishment. 
But  among  the  recklessly  mingled  odngs  with 
whom  she  was  now  associated  there  were  many 
grossly  vicious,  and  the  gibes  and  jestings  which 
she  had  to  endnre  from  these  produced  a  spe- 
cies of  torture  that  she  woulo  willingly  have 
died  to  escape.  By  degrees,  however,  the  novelty 
ei  the  sport  she  thus  afforded  this  "worser 
PJrt"  of  the  miserable  community  wore  off,  and 
*he  was  suffered  to  sit  amidst  the  oldest  and 
h  T  2!^^  helpless  beings  whom  hunger 

ud  driven  to  mingle  together  in  that  dismal 
Pnson,  with  little  interruption  from  the  levity 
Of  the  note  profligate  part  of  than.  This  was 


so  great  a  relief  that  even  the  sour,  moody 
melancholy  of  those  poor  old  women  appeued 
precious  to  her  as  a  protection,  and  more  than 
one  among  them  declared  it  was  "a  blessed 
Godsend  to  have  one  in  their  company  who 
was  not  worn  too  low  with  sorrow  uid  suffer- 
ing to  have  any  patioice  or  pity  left  in  her 
heart." 

Dismal  and  dreary,  oh  [  frightlnlly  dismal  and 
dreary  was  the  daily  routine  of  that  last  refuge 
of  helplessness  and  want;  and,  notwUbManding 
her  resolute  patience,  poor  Jessie  in  truth  felt 
it  more  keenly  than  her  companions,  tbongji 
they  braioaned  th«nselveswithoal  ceasing,  and 
she  never  uttered  a  complaint.  Bat  the  poor 
girl  had  loved  all  ihe  sights  and  sounds  or  na- 
ture with  more  of  fervour  and  devotedoees  than 
Ihe  generality  of  her  companions,  and  the  change 
she  had  made,  therefore,  was  greatly  more  se- 
vere. No  one,  perhaps,  sympathised  with  her 
so  sincerely  in  her  longings  for  firesh  air  and 
green  fields  as  Silly  Sally.  There  may  be  a 
luxury  in  idiotim  (as  we  are  told  there  is  in 
madness )  which  none  but  idiots  know,  and  the 
vivid  eigoymmt  of  the  blessings  which  nature 
freely  bestows  upon  all  living  things  may  form 
a  jpart  of  it.  "Poor  Jessie  Phillips!"  said  the 
idiot  girl,  on  seeing  the  new  comer  standing 
before  a  window  that  looked  out  upon  the  high 
wall  which  surrounded  the  court;  *' poor  Jessie 
Phillips  I  tier's  thinking  of  her  pretty  honey- 
snckle  that  her  tow  every  day,  and  all  day 
long,  afore  her  corned  hero.  Adt  missus  for 
leave  to  take  a  nn  with  Sally.  Do,  JeHde, 
will  y*?"  Jessie  shook  her  head.  "Herwen't?'^ 
said  the  girl,  with  a  loud  laogh.  ^'Tbai  her's 
a  worse  fool  than  Sally.  See  else!  Look  at 
roe,  Jessie  I  I'll  bring  thee  a  nosegay,  see  if  I 
don't  I"  and  so  saving,  she  strode  away,  and  i 
stationed  herself  m  waiting  at  the  outer  door 
till  it  should  chance  to  be  opened ;  for,  if  Salty 
was  not  of  sufficient  importance  to  be  restrained 
from  waodn-ing  here,  tnm,  and  every  where, 
like  the  birds,  who  were  her  e^ecial  darlings, 
neither  was  she  worthy,  in  the  estimation  of 
the  magisterial  Richard,  of  having  a  door  opened 
expressly  for  her  use  and  benefit.  Let  the  wea- 
ther, however,  be  what  it  would,  Sally  might 
daily  be  seen,  as  soon  as  her  bre^fast  of  gruel 
was  swallowed,  standing  bolt  upright,  her  hands 
behind  her,  her  back  supported  by  the  wall,  at 
the  distance  of  a  few  inches  from  the  door- 
post, and  her  roving  eye  watching  eageriy  for 
the  approach  of  the  hand  that  was  to  set  her 
at  liberty.  Ilie  full  possession  of  the  profonnd- 
est  wisdom  ee«ld  not  have  taught  the  poor  na- 
tural to  catch  the  opportunity  more  skilfully 
when  it  arrived,  for  she  would  slip  sideways 
through  the  voy  least  available  aoerlare,  and 
bound  away  unwss  the  common  beyond  with 
the  frolicsome  enjoyment  of  a  Newfoundland 

fiuppy,  before  the  sober  eyes  of  those  who 
Dokcd  after  her  from  within  wne  fal^  aware 
that  she  was  gone. 

"And  isn't  it  sin  and  wickedness,  now,"  said 
a  woman,  addressing  Jessie,  while  watching  this 
envied  escapade  on  tiptoe  from  a  small  square 
window,  the  lower  half  of  idiich  was  protected 
from  the  too-captivating  view  without  by  wooden 
blinds,  sloi»Dg  ontwania,  —  "Isa't  it  sm  and 
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wickedness,  yonog  woman,  to  see  a  poor  natural 
like  that  set  up  above  us  all,  as  if  she  was  a 
oueen,  and  we  was  her  slaves?  Think  what 
rd  give  for  such  a  ran  as  she'll  be  after  ge(> 
ting  through  the  fields  ?  " 

The  woman  who  said  this  was  still  in  the 
prime  of  life,  bnt  having  entirely  lost  the  use 
of  both  her  arms  by  a  tremendoos  seald,  ud 
being  unmarried,  withoat  either  father  or  mother 
to  help  her,  she  was  one  of  the  few  who  not 
only  entered  the  workhoose  from  absolute  des- 
tltntion,  bnt  who  did  it  cheerfully  and  thank- 
folly,  well  knowing  its  shelter  must,  in  her  case 
at  least,  be  the  greatest  blessing  she  coald  hope 
for.  Bnt  this  cheerful  spirit  had  been  sorely 
tried  daring  the  three  long  years  that  she  had 
been  its  inmate.  Never,  to  do  her  joslice, 
had  she  been  heard  to  utter  a  munnur  at  the 
very  scaoty  and  most  unsavoury  nonrishroeDt 
which  Uie  rule  of  the  house  accorded.  Never 
had  the  been  known  to  remark  that  the  gar- 
ments which  covered  her  were  illsuited  for  com- 
fort, either  in  heal  or  cold ;  never  had  she  seemed 
conscious  that  her  bed  differed  innotfaioe  from 
the  floor,  save  that  it  was  less  smooth  and  even ; 
neither  did  the  absence  of  all  occupation  sug- 

Sest  any  idea  of  discontent,  for  Nanny  Smith 
ad  no  hands  to  work  with,  and  had  never 
been  taoght  to  read.  Bnt  there  was  one  pri- 
vation which  seemed  to  enter  her  very  soni, 
the  patient  submission  to  which  was  beyond  her 
philosophy,  and  the  resdess  discontent  that  was 
Its  consequence  preyed  withoat  ceasing  upon 
the  health  both  of  ner  mind  and  body.  She 
was  perishing  for  want  of  air  and  exercise.  The 
occupation  of  this  unhappy  creature,  from  the  age 
of  ten,  or  somewhat  earlier,  to  that  of  thirty- 
seven,  had  been  one  of  ceaseless  oat-of-door 
activity  as  servant-of-all-work  in  a  small  farm. 
Cows,  pigs,  aad  chickens,  were  her  daily  care; 
it  was  a  sort  of  rest  to  her  when  she  bad 
crocks  and  pans  to  scour,  and  a  bard  day's 
washing  was  a  chatty  holyday.  Sober,  honest, 
cheerftu,  and  industrious  to  perfection,  her  tmv 
rible  misfortune  brought  her  alt  the  sympathy 
that  poor  folks,  labouring  for  their  living,  could 
bestow.  They  could  not  maintain  her,  but  they 

Eitied,  and  they  loved  her;  and  cheerily  did 
er  good  mistress  point  out,  during  the  long 
suffering  through  wnich  she  nursed  ner,  "that 
there  was  mucb  to  be  thankful  for  still,  for  one 
so  cheerful  as  Nanny,  for  her  eyes,  and  her 
hearing,  and  her  speech,  were  spared,  and  ^at 
would  go  far  to  keep  her  from  being  melan- 
choly, though  her  poor  hands  were  gone."  But, 
alas!  ofwhat  avail  are  eyes,  hearing,  and  speech, 
to  the  inmate  of  a  onion  workhouse  ?  For  se- 
veral months  after  poor  Nanny's  admission  to 
her  living  grave,  her  former  mistress,  and  two 
or  three  other  worthy  sonls  who  had  known 
her  through  the  whole  ofherinnocent  and  hard- 
working life,  perseveringlj[  visited  the  door  of 
the  Union,  beseeching  admission  to  poor  Nanny, 
whom  they  hoped  to  cheer  by  a  little  ouuof- 
door  news,  or,  at  any  rate,  to  comfort,  by  prov- 
ing that  she  was  not  forgotten  by  them.  But 
beyond  the  door  the^  never  penetrated,  being 
uniformly  told  that  it  was  contrary  to  the  re- 
gulations laid  down  by  the  commissioners  to 
permit  any  of  the  paiqiers  to  receive  viutors. 


"What  was  law  for  one  was,"  as  Mn.  Dea^  i 
sterincontrovertibly  observed,  "lawforaaother;  > 
and  a  pretty  life  they  should  lead,  if  all  Ike  ' 
women  in  the  house,  go)d,  bad,  and  indifferett,  j 
or  the  men  either,  for  that  matter,  were  per-  • 
mitted  to  see  all  the  rag,  tag,  and  bobtail  iile- 
tons  that  come  to  look  after  them,  and  lo  i 
and  to  »peer  about  every  diiiif  that  ma  gwaj 
on  in  the  bouse."  When  oouvmced  that  it  ni 
useless  to  attempt  comfortiw  the  poor  emb  ! 
by  seeking  to  see  her  at  the  worsboue,  her 
old  master,  a  man  of  unimpeachable  chiracter 
in  all  ways,  and,  moreover,  a  regular  ratepavtf 
of  above  thirty  years  standing,  waited  upM  ibc 
Board  of  Guardians  to  petition  leave  for  Nsuy  ' 
Smith,  his  old  servant,  to  come  out,  once  t»« 
and  then,  of  a  Sunday  evening,  to  his  hoese,  ' 
in  the  hope  that  it  might  cheer  ber  under  hot 
heavy  afflielioa. 

It  would  have  done  good  to  the  hearts  rf 
the  political  economists  aad  philosophical  slita- 
men,  who  have  of  late  worked  themselves  iai» 
such  a  fever  of  admiration  at  the  national  beae-  ■ 
fits  arising  from  a  central  board,  aad  the  "«i- 
form"  administration  of  the  law,  which  waiia 
consequence,  could  they  have  witnessed  the 
noble  burst  of  indignation  with  which  ibis  pn-  i 
posal  or  fanner  Hitcbell  was  met  by>lr.  Lewii 
and  Mr.  Huttonworth.   The  reasons  gives  ky 
these  two  gentlanen  for  their  icale  reflual  •( 
this  request  were  different,  but  both  of  thea  ■■ 
strict  conformity  with  the  principles  pronnl^ated 
at  Somerset  Boose.  Mr.  Lewb  knit  his  browt  i 
as  he  looked  fixedly  in  tbe  startled  fanaer't 
face,  and  said,  *''Sbe  bill,  my  ^d  man,  tk 
bill,  which.  Heaven  be  praised!  isnowbecoM  , 
the  Uw  of  tlie  land,  is  point  blank  in  opposHwe 
to  your  request ;  and  this,  I  trust,  will  be  soffideat  ' 
lo  prevent  such  a  decent,  respectable  person  as 
you  are,  from  ever  expressing  such  a  wish  ajain." 

Mr.  Huttonworth  exclaimed,  with  equal  e»- 
estaess  and  eonsiderablv  more  violence.  **.V  , 
pretty  pass  we  ^uld  m  come  to,  old  bus. 
if  we  hadn't  the  power  of  sending  you  abooi 
your  business  in  me  style  that  your  emad  it-  . 
serves.  1  know  notbiiK  about  you,  thank  G«d! 
nor  about  your  dear  friend  tlie  pauper  eitho'.  t 
—the  giri,  I  mean,  that  yon  are  so  anxious  U 
befriend  and  befavour.   But  this  I  know,  mr 
old  fellow,  and  it  is  quite  time  that  you  sbooU  i 
begin  to  know  it  too,  tbe  country  gentlewa  i 
of  England,  in  their  capacity  of  gurdians  af  : 
the  poor  don't  come  galloping  seven  miles  acrm  i 
the  country  for  tbe  sake  or  giving  leave  aai 
license  for  such  unprincipled  partiality  in  dii- 
cipline  as  that  which  yon  |^ive  the  face  to  prt- 
pose.   By  Jove,  if  1  give  your  dear  inni 
leave  to  como  and  go,  at  pleasure  I'll  iuist 
upon  all  the  rest  of  the  ragamuffins  having  ibt 
same.  Uniformity  is  the  keystone  of  the  wh»k 
law;  and  I'd  as  soon  forge,  bre^opeoa  beasS)  i 
or  cut  a  man's  throat,  as  give  my  vole  ftr  ' 
any  such  barefaced  partiality." 

Bat  these  b^-gone  details  relative  to  pow 
Nanny  are  taking  ns  from  Jesai^  whom  it  it 
our  present  business  to  attend  to.  In  reply  t> 
tbe  repining  observation  wiuA  tbe  poor  er^pe 
had  addressed  to  he^  An  said,  soothingly,  tbensh 
with  a  heavy  sigh,— 

"No,  no!  Poor  Sally  is  not  aeaat  to  be  sat 
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up  above  us.  After  all,  we  ought  rather  to  pity 
than  to  euvy  her." 

**Pity\"  harshly  exclaimed  the  once  kind- 
lempercd  woman ;  "  she  an  object  of  pity  ?  I 
tell  ^ou,  girl,  shat  yon  know  not  what  you  are 
talkuig  about.  Ion  have  not  sat,  and  stood, 
and  sat  again,  guing  on  these  horrid  walls,  for 
six-and-thirty  dreadtul  mooths,  and  three  hate- 
ful days  over!  You  have  got  the  look  and  the 
smell  of  the  fields  fresh  in  your  mind  as  yet. 
Ay,  and  I'll  be  bound  for  it,  you  can  still  shut 
op  yoar  eyes  for  a  minute,  and  fancy  that  you 

j     feel  the  cool  soft  grass  under  yoar  feet.  And 

j  maybe,  if  yon  try  for  it,  you  may  call  back 
like  the  pretty  chirruping  of  the  happy  birds. 
1  conld  no  so  for  months  and  moollu;  but  1 
can't  do  it  bow!  It's  all  gone,  gone  for  ever! 
Oh  what  woold  I  give  for  only  ofie  such  walk 
in  the  fields  as  Silly  Sally  is  let  to  haveevciT  day !" 

"Give!  You  give  I  You  pauper  you?  i  should 
jist  like  to  know  what  it  is  you  have  got  to 
give,"  croaked  a  sour-looking,  liltle  old  woman, 
who  was  kneeling  down  upon  the  stone  floor, 

:  in  order  to  vary  her  position  from  sitting  upon 
a  bench  abont  nine  inches  wide,  and  placed  too 

'  high  against  the  wall  to  admit  easily  of  her 
touching  the  groand  with  her  feel.  "Will  yon 
b«  pleased  to  tell  us  what  it  is  you  have  got 


to  give  them  aa  have  the  power  to  say  yes,  or 
00,  to  you  ?  " 

It  was  a  bitter  laugh,  that  rung  round  the 
bare  walls,  and  sounded  strangely  hollow,  as 
it  repaid  this  witty  sally;  but  the  melancholy 
cripple  replied,  with  more  earnestness  than 
anger,  'H'a  jost  offer'em  half  my  life,  if  they'd 
let  me  walk  for  one  hour  of  every  day  in  the 
fields,  for  the  other  half." 

"  And  you  are  a'cule  woman  for  that,"  mumbled 
another  haggard  old  soul,  who  was  twisting  her 
stifl'  fingers  about  by  way  of  occupation.   '*  A 

Eiece  of  your  life  is  jost  the  thing  they'd  like 
est.  If  we  would  but  all  die  off  a  little  faster, 
they'd  be  ready  to  do  a'most  anything  to  please 
us. 

Jessie  shuddered.  But  Jessie  kad  yet  a  good 
deal  to  learn  before  she  fully  comprehended 
the  nature  of  a  union  workhouse.  We  must 
now,  however,  leave  her  for  awhile,  for  tbe 
purpose  of  looking  a  little  atiter  the  fortunes  of 
one  whose  destiny  was  strongly  blended  with 
hers.  When  we  return  to  her,  we  shall  prob- 
ably find  that  the  excellent  opportunity  she  will 
have  enjoyed  of  obtaining  this  knowledge  will 
not  have  been  altogether  thrown  away;  and  the 
gentle  reader,  in  his  easy  chair,  shall  be  per- 
mitted to  profit  by  her  experience. 


Ceaptbr  XXIX. 


AN  INTKRVIEW  BETWEEN  A  TUXA8E  nANSEL  AMD  A  ORCAT  LADT. 


It  chanced  one  morning  that  Ellen  Dalton, 
having  heard  that  her  old  Irieod  Mrs.  Buckhurst 
was  indisposed,  determined  upon  taking  one  of 
her  rare  solitary  walks  to  her  cottage,  in  order 
to  inquire  for  her;  but  it  chanced,  also,  that 
instead  ofaebieving  this  immediateWafler  break- 
fast, as  she  intended,  a  score  of  services,  at 
the  very  least,  were  demanded  of  her  by  father, 
mother,  and  sisters,  the  performing  which  ren- 
dered it  impossible  to  leave  the  house  before 
Inncheon  was  announced.  This  was  exceedingly 
inconvenient,  because  it  occasionally  happened 
that  persons  visited  Mrs.  Backhurst  whom  Ellen 
did  not  desire  to  meet;  and  as  these  persons 
were  not  in  the  habit  of  calling  early  it  was 
highly  advantageons  to  get  her  own  visit  over 
as  soon  as  possible.  But  Ellen  could  not  re- 
fuse her  father,  would  not  refuse  her  mother, 
and  rarely  refused  her  sisters,  anything;  neither 
did  she  like  to  let  the  day  pass  without  inquir- 
ing for  the  venerable  invalid:  so,  trusting  to 
chaace,  which  she  reasonably  thought  consider- 
ably in  her  favour,  and  intending  to  watch  for 
certain  indications  which  were  likely  to  announce 
the  arrival  of  those  whom  shewianed  to  avoid, 
she  ventured  forth,  and  took  her  wonted  path 
to  tbe  cottage.  It  was  quite  evident  that  no 
wheels  had  drawn  up  to  the  little  gate  since  the 
early  shower  which  had  washed  out  all  traces 
of  the  goings  and  comings  of  the  day  before, 
and  Ellen,  therefore,  made  her  entree  boldly. 
But  not  only  did  she  find  the  little  parlour  free 
from  the  presence  of  those  she  wished  to  avoid, 
hut  also  without  that  of  the  dearly  loved  friend 
by  whom  she  bad  hoped  to  Ite  welcomed. 
Ellen's  intimacy  at  the  ctmage,  howew,  reached 


even  to  the  kitchen,  and  thither  she  now  went 
to  learn  tidings  of  the  old  lady.  There  she  found 
the  minister  plenipotentiary  ofthe  establishment 
busily  engaged  in  the  preparation  of  chicken- 
broth,  who,  the  moment  she  saw  the  young 
lady,  exclaimed,  "Oht  bless  you.  Miss  Ellen!  I 
am  glad  to  see  you  are  come,  for  my  poor  missis 
have  been  looking  out  for  you  all  day.  1  don't 
believe  there  is  any  body,  except  jnst  the 
Duchess  perhaps,  that  she  loves  as  well  as  she 
does  you.  Miss  Ellen." 

<*And  how  is  she,  Molly?  and  why  is  she 
not  in  the  parlour?"   demanded  Miss  Dalton. 

"Svhy,  she  is  not  right.  Miss  Ellen,  nor  have 
n't  been  for  these  three  or  four  days.  But  now, 
thank  God!  she's  getting  a  nice  nap;  but  I  could 
not  make  her  Ue  down  till  I  had  promised  that 
if  you  come  I  would  keep  yon  till  she  woke 
up." 

"Most  certainly  1  will  not  go  till  I  have  seen 
her,"  replied  Ellen.  *<I  shall  find  plenty  of 
books  in  the  parlour,  and  Uiero  I  will  stay  till 
you  call  me." 

And  to  the  parlour  Ellen  returned,  and  found, 
as  she  expected,  plenty  of  books,  but  probably 
did  not  set  about  reading  any  one  of  them  with 
as  unbroken  attention  as  she  might  have  done, 
bad  not  the  name  of  ^'Pemberton"  been  in- 
scribed on  the  title-page  of  neariy  all.  But  no- 
thing c(»uld  be  fardier  from  Ellen  tfalton's  wishes 
or  intentions  than  to  spend  her  time  there,  or 
any  where,  in  meditating  on  the  name  of  Pem- 
berton:  she  exerted  herself,  therefore,  to  break 
tbe  spell,  and  succeeded  so  well,  that  she  was 
already  deeply  engaged  in  following  tbe  noble 
but  vain  straggles  of   Edwin  the  Fair,"  vhen 
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the  purdoar  door  was  gently  opened,  and  a 
lady  entered,  who,  though  a  stranger  to  Ellen 
in  the  conventional  sense  of  the  word,  she  in- 
stantly knew  to  be  the  Duchess  of  Rochdale. 

There  was  a  great  deal  of  quiet  self-possession 
in  the  character  and  in  the  manner  of  Ellen 
Daltoo;  but  now,  for  a  moment,  she  lost  it, 
and  her  quickly  varying  colour,  and  the  agitat- 
ed manner  in  whicn  she  rose  from  her  seat 
Md  stood  trembling,  wiUi  her  eyes  fixed  upon 
the  ground,  proved  that  the  meeting  was  as  little 
desired  as  expected.  Bat  this  vehemence  of 
emotion  did  not  last  long,  or,  at  least,  did  not 
last  long  uncombated;  she  recovered  herself 
suffkienily  to  look  up,  and  to  say,  as  she  pre- 
pared to  leave  the  room,  without  any  appearance 
of  strong  emotion,  "Peimit  me,  madam,  to  send 
Mrs.  Backharst's  servant  to  yon." 

"Stay,  Miss  Dalton,"  said  the  Duchess,  who, 
to  say  the  tmih.  appeared  little  less  agitated 
than  Ellen  herself.  **11ii8  meeting  is  an  un- 
hoped-for gratification  to  me.  I  have  wished 
for  it  more  earnestly  than  you  can  easily  be- 
lieve, and  yet  it  was  what  I  dared  not  ask  for. 
Do  not,  therefore,  leave  me,  [  entreat  yon.  Sit 
down  by  me^  Ellea  DaltoD,  and  let  me  speak 
to  yon  as  a  friend,  though  I  may  not  speak  to 
you  as  a  mother." 

Where  could  Jier  Gnce  of  Rochdale  have 
found  words  likely  more  eflTeetoally  to  shake 
the  firmness  of  poor  Ellen  than  these?  Had  she 
spoken  sternly,  or  even  coldly,  or  had  she 
proudly  turned  from  ber  without  speaking  at 
all,  however  painful  the  remembrance  of  it 
might  have  been  afterwards,  it  wonld  for  the 
moment  have  roused  the  energy  of  her  character 
instead  of  its  softness,  and  prevented  the  start- 
ing of  the  tell-tate  tears,  to  have  slopped  whidi 
she  would  almost  have  given  one  of  the  beau- 
tifnl  eyes  that  shed  tfaem.  To  articulate  a  single 
word  was  totally  beyond  her  power;  bat  she 
obeyed  the  command  she  had  received,  whidi, 
gently  as  it  was  uttered,  carried  with  it  an  in- 
timiUion  that  conid  not  be  thus  pronounced 
without  awakening  sufferings  which  she  had 
vainly  hoped  were  lulled  and  hushed  for  ever. 
Nothme  tliat  she  conld  have  said,  however, 
could  nave  had  half  the  eloquence  of  that 
"mute  silence."  The  Duchess  looked  at  her 
for  several  minutes  with  an  earnestness  which 
Ellen  seemed  rather  to  feel  npon  her  blasbing 
oheek  than  to  see,  for  she  raised  not  her  eyes 
to  the  face  of  the  devoted  wife  and  mother, 
who,  while  ready  to  sacrifice  every  thing  for 
the  interest  of  her  son,  scrupled  not,  as  it  seem- 
ed, to  crush  the  only  being  who  had  any  real 
power  of  contributing  to  hts  happiness. 

The  silence  which,  awfully  long  as  it  appeared 
to  Ellra,  she  dreaded  to  have  broken,  was  at 
Imgtb  ended  by  the  Duchess,  saying,  "  My  son 
has  thanked  yon  for  the  munificence  which 
saved  my  poor  Greenhill  from  the  workhonse, 
Miss  Daltoo,  but  yon  moat  permit  me,  both  in 
the  Duke's  name  and  my  own,  to  thank  yon 
IMtewtse.  We  most  all  of  as  ever  feel  gratefd 
to  you  for  it." 

Ellen's  heart  swelled  within  her  bosom  pain- 
fully. To  be  thanked  thus  for  a  deed,  which 
she  never  would  have  performed  could  she  have 
anticipated  its  being  known  to  those  who  now 


seemed  to  appropriate  the  ftvonr  to  theaudra, 
produced  a  greater  feeling  of  mortification^ 
all  the  grave  reasonings  which  had  heretofore 
been  officially  convened  to  her  by  Mn.  Bad- 
hurst,  in  order  to  prove  that  the  aitachaMat. 
which  was  dearer  to  her  than  life,  had  Wn 
withdrawn,  in  ohedience  to  mandalea  ton  saned 
to  be  uttered  in  vain.  To  this  she  kad  listened 
infinitely  more  in  sorrow  than  in  anger;  bit 
now  the  case  was  different.  She  fancied  tku 
the  thanks  thns  ostentatieosly  ofiered  wen 
meant  to  shew  that  the  family  were  aware  tke 
service  was  intended  to  be  rendered  to  Uw«- 
selves;  and  this  was  a  thought  almost  toopua- 
ful  to  hear  with  what  she  felt  to  be  aneccMiry 
degree  of  external  composure.  She  made  m 
reply  to  the  words  of  the  Dnchees,  and,  ian. 
Inntarily  perhaps*  tanicd  her  head,  an  as  M 
leave  as  little  of  her  faee  visihle  as  possiUe. 
"May  i  ask  yon  one  question.  Miss  Daltaa!" 
said  the  Duchess,  after  another  interval  of  si- 
lence. Ellen  bowed;  but  it  was  coldly  ui 
slightly.  «  Will  yon  tell  me  «4ietber  the  obsti- 
nate resistance  of  Greenhill  to  name  her  bcae- 
factor  was  in  obedience  to  any  orderofyonn?  " 

Startled  out  of  her  dignified  yet  respedfil 
reserve  by  this  sadden  question,  which  loecheJ 
directly  upon  the  point  at  which  she  felt  bcf^ 
self  the  most  deeply  wonnded,  Ellen  Inraed 
suddenly  round,  and  fixing  her  soft,  einet 
eyes  npon  the  Duchess,  while  a  bright  blosh 
dyed  her  cheeks,  replied,  in  an  accent  that  ttt- 
tainly  implied  reproach,  "Does  your  Grace 
doubt  it?'' 

"Certainly  not.  if  onr  belirf  that  it  was  » 
be  confirmed  by  yon.  Miss  Dalton.  Bat  «iH 
you  go  a  step  farther,  and  t^  me  why  it  m 
that  yon  laid  so  heavy,  so  difllcolt  a  (ask  opM 
the  poor  woman?  I  do  assure  you  that  she 
very  nearly  got  henelf  into  a  aciaM  with  ber 
old  master  by  the  pertinacity  with  which  ik 
endeavonred  to  obey  yen  to  the  letter.  Vi'hy 
were  yon  so  averse  to  her  slating  who  it  m 
that  had  befriended  her?" 

"  Because  I  wished  to  avoid  the  possibiUly  « 
receiving  such  thanks  as  have  followed  the  ava*- 
al  of  it,"  replied  Ellen,  with  aonething  a  Utth 
approaching  to  asperity. 

"Have  I  then  offended  yon.  Miss  Daltoa,  h 
thus  availing  myself  of  the  accident  that  atJ 
brought  us  together  ? "  said  the  Dnchos. 

"No,  madam,  not  I  am  honoured —doabHea) 

i  ought  to  be  gntified;  bnt  "  And  JQIm 

stopped  short,  as  if  afraid  to  trust  henctf  win 
the  genotoe  expression  of  her  feeUn^ 

"  But  you  are  offended."  said  the  Docbeis. 

"  I  would  willingly  be  spared  the  mde^ 
of  saying  so,  madam."  returned  Ellen,  "vri 
it  may  be  perhaps  ruder  still  to  refuse  an  "o**^ 
wben'pressed  for  it  Yet  an  answer  can  oiqr 
be  conveyed  by  my  takiniK  the  liberty  of  »»- 
ing  a  question  in  return.  Have  I  not  reason  » 
think  that  this  unlooked-for  honour  has  befo 
accorded  me  for  the  nnrpose  of  discoverMS 
whether  the  assisbince  afforded  to  onr  paw  aeiri* 
bonr,  by  my  father  and  mvself,  was  the  resilj 
of  humanity;  or  of  a  wish,  on  his  P"*  *5: 
mine,  to  luvpitiate  the  favour  of  your  noWe 
house?" 

"Yon  wrong  ne,  Ellen  Dalton!  yon  wfoag 
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DM  I"  exclaimed  the  Dnchess,  colouring  in  her 
tiro,  and  with  so  much  genuine  sincerity  that 
the  heart  of  £Ilen  reproached  ber  for  the  bit- 
tere«s8  she  bad  both  felt  and  expressed.  "  You 
wrong  roe  cnielly  in  thinking  so.  The  sin* 
cerity  and  the  vehemence  of  Grcenhill's  wish  to 
keep  yoar  secret  convinced  me  that  you  bad 
been  equally  in  earnest  in  enjoining  it;  and 
yoa  must  forgive  me  if  1  confess  that  1  lunged 
to  hear  a  conGnnatioa  of  this  from  yourself. 
Mrs.  Buckhnrst  has  more  than  once  told  me 
that  I  did  not  know  you,  meaning,  of  course, 
Uial  i  did  not  do  you  justice  in  still  retaining 
fears  lest  the  unchanging  affection  of  poor 
Pemberton  should  finally  induce  you  to  alter 
the  line  of  conduct  yon  have  hitherto  so  nobly 
preserved.  1  have  wished  to  know  you,  1  have 
wished  to  do  yon  justice.  Miss  Dalton,  and  allow 
me  to  say  that  it  is  now  ooly  that  1  can  do 
jastice  to  my  unhappy  son,  for  it  is  now  only 
that  the  sacrifice  he  has  made  to  his  father  has 
been  fiilly  appreciated  by  me."  The  Duchess 
rose,  tears  were  in  her  e^es,  and  her  whole 
aspect  was  nervous  and  agilalM  in  no  common 
degree..  "I  cannot  stay  to  see  my  old  friend 
now,"  she  said,'"!  am  not  fit  for  it.  Tell  her 
I  have  called,  my  dear,  but  was  unable  to  wait 
for  her  to  see  me.  Farewell,  Ellen  Daltont  I 
little  thought  that  the  sight  of  yon  would  cost  me 
all  I  now  feel.  But,  oeabtlful  as  'you  are," 
continued  the  weeping  Duchess,  lookingmoum- 
fnUy  in  her  face,  "  I  can  well  fancy  that  you 
have  been  more  beantiful  still,  and  would  be 
so  again,  if  yon  were  happy.  It  is  a  crael 
destiny  that  rests  upon  us  all  I  Poor  Pemberton  1 
1  think  I  must  not  tell  him  that  I  have  seen 
yon;  and  vet,  though  cruel,  would  it  not  bo 
kind  to  tell  him,  as  franklv  as  you  have  told 
me,  that  the  feelings  which  once  existed  be- 
tween you  had  no  influence  in  what  you  did 
forGnenhill?" 
"It  were  better  not  to  name  the  snbject  to 


him,  madam,"  returned  Ellen,  "bat,  aboTC  all, 
not  to  make  the  statement  you  now  mention, 
for  not  only  would  it  be  impossible  for  him  ta 
believe  it,  but  it  would  be  esseniially  antruc," 

"How?"  exclaimed  the  Duchess,  theexprcs. 
«on  of  her  conntenatice  changing  from  tender- 
ness to  surprise  and  vexation;  '-have  I  mis- 
understood you,  Miss  Dalton?" 

*'l  would  greatly  wish  to  prevent  your  Grace's 
doing  80,"  said  Jbllen  gravely,  and  with  much 
more  composure  of  manner  than  was  evinced 
b^  her  companion,  *'  and  I  will  do  myself  some 
violence  rather  than  be  Ae  canse  of  what  J  so 
much  desire  to  avoid.  Most  truly  did  1  wish 
and  intend  that  the  assistance  rendered  to  Mrs. 
Greenbill  should  never  be  traced  to  me;  and 
had  1  not  been  disappointed  in  this  there  woirtd 
have  been  no  need  of  my  disclaiming,  as  1  have 
just  done,  any  intention  of  prnpiliatin^  yonr 
Grace's  good  ooinion  by  it.  But  this  has  no- 
thing to  do  witn  other  secret  feelings  that  may 
have  been  at  work  within  me.  Into  these  no 
human  eye  has  any  right  to  penetr^e,  nor  do 
I  propose  breathing  snch  to  any  -  human  ear. 
Your  Grace  is  aware  that  I  have  long  ago  been 
made  to  understand  what  was  required  of  tne : 
1  have  obeyed,  strictly  and  faithfallv,  the  in- 
junctions thus  conveyed,  and  so  will  I  continue 
to  do.  This  must  suffice,  for  I  can  pledge  my- 
self for  nothing  more." 

Having  spoken  these  words,  Ellen,  who  seemed 
from  a  starling  tear  to  be  iti  danger  of  loitiog 
her  composure  ofmannerasshe  concluded  them, 
aonewhat  abmptly  broke  from  the  presence  of 
the  Dacfaess,  and  look  reliige  Ihrooch  a  well- 
known  garden-door  at  the  back  of  the  house, 
which  led  into  a  little  copse^  across  which  she 
found  her  way  without  much  difiicolty,  and 
happily  gained  her  home;  nay,  even  the  long- 
ed for  shelter  of  her  own  room  without  en- 
countering any  of  the  variova  interruptions 
she  dreaded. 


Chaptu  XXX. 

A  RETROSPECT. 


Poor  Mrs.  Backhnrst  was  not  fated  to  profit 
by  (he  visits  of  either  of  her  favourite  IViends 
on  the  important  morning,  the  events  of  which 
have  been  recorded  in  the  last  chapter;  for  no 
sooner  had  the  Duchess  watched  Ellen,  as  she 
puaed  her  with  the  hurried  steps  of  agitation 
to  the  door,  than  she  rung  the  bell  for  the  old 
Isdv's  factotum,  and,  leaving  word  that  she  would 
call  again  on  the  morrow,  hastened  to  her  car* 
riage,  and  drove  home-  She,  too,  sought  the 
solitude  of  her  own  apartment,  and  never  be* 
fore,  perhaps,  in  the  course  of  ber  often  anx* 
ious  life,  had  she  so  strongly  felt  the  necessity 
of  examining  her  own  heart,  her  own  motives, 
sod  her  own  judgment,  as  she  did  then. 

Never  bad  there  been  a  more  undeviating 
course  of  principle  and  of  conduct  than  that  of 
the  Duchess  of^  Rochdale,  from  the  time  that 
her  husband  had  succeeded  to  the  encumbered 
Mtates  of  his  father  up  to  the  present  day. 
^^ever  had  there  been  a  shadow  or  concealment 
Mtwoen  them;  the  Duke  staled  to  her  plainly 
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and  cleariy  the  position  of  bis  affairs,  and  dc- 
clared  his  resolution,  if  she  would  assist  him 
in  the  effort,  of  nursing  his  rickety  estate  till 
he  had  restored  it  to  such  a  state  as  might  se- 
cure to  their  almost  worshipped  son  tne  af- 
fluence of  which  he  had  himself  beenaocruolly 
deprived. 

Far  from  opposing  this  purpose,  almost  des- 
perate, as  it  appeared,  Ihehign-minded  Ducbess 
of  Rochdale  aeclared  herself  aUe  and  willii^ 
to  second  him  in  every  plan  he  could  propose 
for  such  an  object,  let  the  privations  attending 
it  be  what  tbey  might.  But  of  these  privations 
it  was  her  earnest  wish  to  bear  the  largest  share 
herself.  The  joys  of  a  splendid  mansion  in 
London,  of  a  gorgeous  equipage,  and  large  es- 
tablishment, she  was  fully  capable  of  resigning 
without  a  single  feeling  of  regret,  as  far  ait  she 
was  herself  concerned;  but  when  the  needful 
severi^  of  the  system  of  economy  which  was 
to  achieve  the  darling  object  of  both  rendered 
it  necessary  for  the  Duke  to  make  any  sacrifice 
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that  seemed  to  interfere  -with  the  dignky  de- 
manded by  his  station,  she  suffered  bitterly,  and 
would  certainly,  if  she  alone  had  been  oonsalted 
on  such  occasions,  have  preferred  losing  ground 
a  little  in  the  difficult  upward  path  they  were 
treading  to  seeing  ber  husband  exposed  to  what 
she  tbonght  mast  wound  his  feelings.  But  in 
such  matters  no  choice  was  left  lier.  The 
Dake's  earnest  desire  to  accomplish  (be  difHcnll 
task  he  had  set  himself  to  perform  seemed  to 
increase  as  he  approached  its  termination;  and 
his  noble  companion  became  convinced  that  the 
only  efiectaal  mode  of  ensuring  his  happiness 
was  by  assisting  in  this,  not  only  by  every 
means  she  perfectly  approved,  but  by  every 
means  in  her  power. 

It  was  jast  as  she  had  at  last  reluctantly  de> 
cided  tipon  trithdrawing  all  opposition  to  the 
over-rapid  achievement  of  this  object  tbatLor^ 
Pemberton,  the  idolised  object  of  it,  came  to 
the  Castle  for  the  purpose  of  shooting  over  his 
fitther's  property  near  Deepbrook,  and  of  settling 
some  accounts  with  the  steward,  which  a  severe 
fit  of  the  goat  prevented  the  Duke's  conniag  to 
manage  in  person.  The  yoaa^  Marqnis  had 
neither  wish  nor  intention  to  mix  in  society 
which  the  surronnding  nelghbonrhood  might 
hftve  afforded  him:  for,  notwittoanding  the 
tender  care,  with  which  boUi  bis  pweatssoaght 
to  guard  him  from  feeling  the  pressnre  of  the 
restraint  under  which  they  lived,  the  yoang 
man  was  perfeetlv  well  actfuainted  with  the 
stale  of  bis  father  s  sSaira ;  and  though  heartily 
wishing  that  a  partial  clearing  of  incumbrances 
would  nave  satisfied  him,  and  that  he  had  pow«r 
to  convince  him  that  he  conld  himself  be  well 
contented  to  pass  throngh  life  with  about  half 
the  income  which  it  was  the  good  Dnke's  will 
to  recover  for  Maif  be  too  sensibly  felt  fol> 
whose  sake  all  these  efforts  were  made  not  to 
yield  himself  systematically  to  ibe  family  habit 
of  withdrawing  greatly  from  society  when  in 
England.  He  therefore  was,  in  fact,  personally 
unknown  to  nearly  all  the  country  families 
roood  the  castle,  and,  with  the  exceptiofl  of 
Mrs.  Buckhurst  and  Mr.  >Vilcox,  bad  no  inten- 
tion of  seeing  any  one  during  the  sylvan  month 
he  proposed  to  enjoy  there. 

But  It  matters  little  what  the  projects  of  man 
may  be;  the  great  and  leading  features  of  his 
destiny  will  ever  he  fonnd  to  depend  upoa  ac- 
cidents with  which  his  wishes,  his  will,  his  in- 
tentions, and  his  resolutions,  have  little  or 
nothing  to  do.  Lor4  Pemberton  was  quite 
aware  that  his  devoted  father,  in  common  with 
a  multitude  of  other  devoted  fathers,  cherished 
a  project  in  his  heart  for  the  union  of  his  heir 
with  the  richly  endowed  daughter  of  some  noble 
house.  The  favourite  hope  had  been  the  more 
freely  mentioned  to  the  object  of  it,  because 
u  yot  no  individul  fair  one  bad  been  selected ; 
and  the  young  man  dierefore  bad  listened  to  it 
with  the  sort  of  smiling  indifference  with  which 
such  allusions  are  gmerally  received,  as  long 
as  they  retain  the  vague  uncertainty  of  general 
insteaa  of  particular  recommendation.  Never- 
theless, it  would  have  been  difficult,  peihaps, 
to  name  half-a-dozen  men  in  England,  of  any 
rank  or  station  whatever,  who  would  have  sub- 
mitted with  more  reluctance  to  the  having  a 


wife  chosen  for  him,  or,  worse  Btm,ubovoiU 
have  fonnd  more  difBcultr  m  teaching  his  hwt 
to  follow  his  ariAmetic,  bad  the  seleclteiibea 
loft  to  himself.   But  as  yet  there  bad  beei  m 
need  of  protesting  seriously  against  aay  thiag 
of  the  kind,  for  nothing  of  the  kind  bad  ew  ' 
been  directly  proposed  to  htm.  The  Dokc  if 
Rochdale,  to  whom  the  purpose  <tf  Icaviu  lii  , 
estates  urancombered  lo  his  son  had  kmg  MCi 
the  principal  object  of  existence,  hadinfiicvi 
mine  decided  upMi  going  steadily  ra  is  tk 
process  of  paying  off  incumbrances  to  a  certsti 
point,  which  his  often-repeated  calcuhtioM  M 
nlm  to  hope  would  be  attuned  by  the  tins  ha  i 
son  reached  the  age  of  twenQr-eightl  Am  tte 
young  man  should  then  be  mfisnned  tfttt  ik  ' 
period  was  arrived  at  which  it  would  bedMv- 
able  for  him  to  select  such  a  wife  as  wmU  it 
the  same  time  be  likely  to  secure  his  bspfioMi 
by  ber  moral,  intellectual,  and  personal  iim^ 
tages,  while  ber  foitnne  might  realise  dK  m- 
tural  and  reasonable  hopes  m  his  family  for  bit 
forming  such  a  connexion  as  would  preveel 
their  again  crippling  the  estate  by  givag  bin 
an  establishment  adequate  to  bis  raju;  lAiA  \ 
must  infallibly  be  the  case  if  he  married  «ilh- 
oot  attending  to  this  vitaHy  imeoHant  ceniiet 
ation    Notbmg  coold  sennd  Wtw,  or  mm  , 
reasonable,  tbui  the  worthy  Dnke's  tftoigltt 
and  opinions  on  this  subject,  even  in  bis  aMi  ' 
confidential  communications  with  Ae  wifc  «f  hii 
bosom;  nevertheless,  the  real  fact  was,  tbof^ 
he  was  at  the  greatest  possible  distant  fm 
being  aware  of  it,  that  his  heart  was  «bollj 
and  solely  fixed  upon  getting  the  very  kiglMt 

firice  he  could  for  his  reversionary  stravMrrr-  | 
eaves ;  and  tbns,  like  all  other  human  ha»p 
who  anfler  themselves  to  get  astride  epos  m 
particular  bobby,  he  gallopped  awqr  eiibirt 
looking  eidier  to  the  right  or  to  the  left, 
certainly  was  in  great  danger  of  doing  ooosito-  i 
able  mischief  by  the  way.  In  all  this,  ibc 
Duchess  was  to  him  the  most  perfectly  ienMi 
wife  that  it  was  possible  for  a  woman  to  be- 
more  so,  indeed,  a  thousand  times  than  if  ike 
had  fully  sympathised  in  all  his  views,  for  tbes 
his  hobuy  would  have  been  her  hobby,  »d 
tbey  might  both  have  gone  on  galloping  iontfaer. 
leaving;  it  difficult  to  say  which  wonla  hive  i 
been  first  to  cry,  "Hold  enough t"  Bel  kti 
bobby  was  ttOf  ber  hobby.  It  wu  lus  bapfnM. 
his  peace  of  mind,  his  release  from  the  gnawaj 
anxiety  wbti^  bad  for  so  many  year*  desti^m 
the  enjoyment  of  his  life,  which  was  the  mari 
passionate  wish  of  ber  heart;  and  nest  afUr 
this  came  the  well-being,  the  happinets,  of  ber 
son.  But  never,  had  she  been  the  sole  guardim 
of  it,  would  she  have  thoucbt  «f  a  weshk* 
wife  as  one  of  the  meana  by  wnich  it  bM 
been  secured. 

But  to  return  to  Lord  Pemberton.  This  voi^ 
man  was  an  excellent  son,  and  quite  aww^f* 
the  more  than  common  debt  of  gratitude  whin 
he  owed  to  both  bis  parents  for  the  sacriieH 
they  were  constantly  making  for  his  . 
Aough  Heaven  knows,  poor  yentht  he  wow 
have  been  more  deeply  t^anbftil  stiH  haddiw 
estimate  of  a  snfliciently  lai^,  onincouibww 
rent-roll  been  more  in  nnisoo  vttb  bis  evs. 
But  at  twenty-fenr  yean  and  a  bsK,  be  hadasi  i 
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to  leun  that  any  hope  of  tbts  kind  wald 
abMit  u  reasonable  as  a  loagiBX  lo  possess 
the  iH«a;  ao,  to  the  very  best  of  bis  power, 
1m  idded  the  fanily  Mditice,  indaUiog  in  no 
expekses  that  he  coald  with  propriety  avoid, 
ana  at  dM  sane  time  making  Aem  feel  thai 
be  WM  eonscions  of  no  privations.  ■  On  the  im- 
pMtant  subject  ofMarriagejhowever,  his  thoughts 
were  still  nis  own,  for  never,  the«f;h  the  sub< 
ject  had  been  very  t^tta  alladed  to,  had  he 
■Uered  a  single  seriovs  word  concerning  it. 
Not  the  less  serioBS,  however,  were  his  thoughts 
won  (he  snbjeet;  and  be,  too,  had  made  up 
faw  nmA  upon  it  as  well  as  his  noble  father. 
Bis  dttlemuoation  not  to  pnt  himself  and  his 
OMOMt  up  for  sale  was  as  firmly  fixed  as  that 
of  the  Duke,  that  the  crowning  act  orhislong- 
wilaiMd  aBdexem[danr  goodmaaagMieni  shourd 
be  the  acquisition  of  some  one  of  the  Unrest 
female  fortunes  in  England  for  his  son.  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  young  man  was  equally 
determined  never  to  crush  the  hopes  so  long 
cherished  by  the  indulgence  of  bis  own  afiec- 
tieos,  if  unhappily  they  should  ever  be  engaged 
1^  one  o«t  or  the  small  permitted  class.  And 
ihos,  while  Ibe  father  was  eternally  meditating 
on  namberless  descenduits  who  were  all  to  be 
mtored  to  the  pristine  glory  of  their  rkce  by 
his  wisdom,  the  son  was  deliberately  cherishing 
a  determination  that  he  should  never  have  any 
descendants  at  all. 

Hitherto  his  sage  resolve  never  to  fall  in  love 
bed  been  easily  kept,  for  the  taste  of  Lord 
Pemberloa  was  at  once  simple  and  fastidious, 
Mid  amidst  the  very  many  lovely  women  he 
had  hnowo  abroad  he  had  never  yet  seen  one 
whom  he  could  have  been  tempted  to  make  bis 
wife.  But  the  time  was  ra|Hdly  approaching 
when  the  lightness  of  heart,  which  had  hitherto 
euUed  him  to  eiyoy  life,  despite  many  circum- 
stances in  the  manner  of  it  which  were  not 
exactly  to  his  taste,  was  to  be  lost  to  him  for 
ever!  Not,  indeed,  that  happiness  was  of  neces- 
si^  lost  to  him  by  the  adventures  which  befell 
bin  during  his  montii  at  the  Castle,  but  the  gty 
indifference  which  rendered  one  mode  of  exist- 
ence very  nearly  as  good  as  another  was  never 
destined  to  be  his  again. 

The  yonng  man's  first,  and  venr  nearly  his 
(ndy  visit  in  the  country,  was  to  tae  eottage  of 
Mrs.  Bockhnrst  He  was  the  bearer  of  a  packet 
new  books  for  her  from  his  mother,  and  on 
4w  day  but  one  after  his  arrival  he  carried 
tlhem  to  her  with  his  own  hands. 

His  venerable  friend  was  not  alone  when  he 
entered ;  beside  her  on  the  sofa,  with  a  vt^ume 
in  her  hand,  from  which  she  had  been  reading 
alottd,  sat  Ellen  Dalton,  not  thea,  as  we  have 
seen  her  since,  exposed  to  the  lively  sallies  of 
her  brother's  satire,  for  having  attained,  unmar- 
ried, the  a^e  of  twentv-three  years  and  a  half, 
hnt  Uoeraing  with  tne  delicate  freshness  of 
twenty,  before  sorrow  had  faded  the  wild-rose 
tincture  of  her  cheek,  or  any  deep  feeling  of 
any  kind  had  given  to  the  gentle  eye  that  look 
of  tboDghtfulneas  which  teaches  us  lo  know  at 
a  single  glance  that  the  first  rash  of  young  hi- 
larity is  past.  The  Duchess  was  quite  right 
when  she  said,  that  lovely  as  EIlw  now  was, 
she  had  been  lovelier  stilL  She  was  so  when 


the  doomed  yoMg  Narqnis  first  saw  her  sitting 
b^de  old  Mrs.  Buckhurst  on  the  sofa.  But 
Che  bead  of  Lord  Pemberton  was  not  accustom- 
ed to  ran  upon  thoughts  of  falling  in  love;  no 
such  idea  occured  to  him  now !  and  though  the 
words,  "OhI  what  a  pretty  creature!"  might 
be  said  lo  have  passed  tl»ough  his  mind,  no 
feeling  was  suggested  by  them  that  at  all  inter- 
fered with  the  very  aSectionale  greeting  jiass- 
ing  beetween  him  and  the  very  Mest  friend 
he  could  remember. 

"How  kind  this  is  of  you,  my  dear  boy!" 
exclaimed  the  delighted  old  lady,  pressing  his 
hand  between  both  Iters;  "and  your  dear  mother  I 
has  she  quite  recovered  the  sad  attack  she 
wrote  me  word  of?" 

An  old  Udy  between  seventy  and  c^hty  years 
of  age  is  very  likely  to  know  a  great  variety 
of  people  whom  her  yonag  friends  have  never 
heard  of  and  Ellen  Ihoaght  that  the  most  ob- 
liging thing  she  could  do  would  be  to  go  on 
reading  her  book  lo  herself,  while  the  hand- 
some young  sportsman  (for  Lord  Pemberton 
was  m  habit  ae  ektuse)  and  the  old  lady  dis- 
cassed  together  the  varioos  distant  at^aaintance 
of  whom  she  knew  nothing.  Bat  Blrs.  Buck, 
hurst  had  no  inclination  to  leave  her  beautiful 
fhvowite  thtis  in  ibe  back-^nnd,  and  the  young 
people  were  introduced  to  each  other.  But 
tiltle  oonversation,  however,  passed  between 
them,  for  Mrs  Buckhurst  had,  in  truth,  a  greit 
many  questions  to  ask,  whicJi  the  young  man 
answered  with  good-bunkoured  aad  affectionate 
loquacity,  and  his  visit  bad  already  been  a  long 
one  before  it  occurred  to  bin  that  the  squire's 
fair  daughter  (who  was  perfectly  well  known 
lo  him  by  name)  would  have  caose  te  think 
him  a  very  ohunish  neighbour  if  he  exchanged 
not  a  sinue  word  with  her  after  being  intro* 
duced.  He  accordingly  addressed  to  her  a  civil 
inquiry  after  the  health  of  her  family,  and  as 
to  the  statu  quo  of  sundry  of  the  vOlage  aris- 
tocracy, whose  names  he  happened  to  remem- 
ber. To  all  (bis  Ellen  answered  without  blush- 
ing, or  falterine,  or  losiog  one  atom  of  the  gentle 
sedaleness  of  her  beautirul  features,  although 
the  querist  was  the  ofl-talked-of  young  heir  of 
the  Castle.  "I  wish,"  thoi^t  Lord  Pemberton, 
as  he  idly  shonldered  his  gnn>  and  took  his 
solitary  w^k  bemewards,  *'t  wish  W9  were 
net  obliged  so  cempleteiy  to  give  up  England. 
If  that  lovely,  graceful  creature  be  a  fair  spe- 
cimen of  a  country  squire's  daughter,  the  eli- 

f 'antes  of  even'  conrt  in  Europe  might  take  a 
esson  from  them."  But  this  was  all;  Lord 
Pemberton  ale  a  vei'y  reasonably  good  dtooer, 
and  slept  soundly;  so,  indisputaBly,  be  was  not 
in  love.  But  unfortunately,  for  the  sans  souei 
of  the  squire's  dan^ter,  and  the  Duke's  sen, 
their  first  .was  not  their  last  meeting. 

Well  has  it  been  said  that  to  be  forewarned 
is  to  be  forearmed.  Had  Lord  PembertiHi  been 
told,  thatuponarriviogatDeepbrook,  he  should 
discover  one  of  the  village  young  ladies  to  be 
exactly  everv  thing  which  be  lia<!  heretofore 
rejoiced  lo  nnd  that  other  (not  eligiUu)  young 
ladies  were  not  —  bad  he  been  assured  that 
under  the  sh^ter  of  a  little  straw  bonnet,  and 
with  no  richer  decoration  than  a  very  plain 
muslin  irock,  he  should  fiod  the  only  woman 
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npon  whose  bead  he  would  ever  wish  to  place 
his  coronet— had  all  this  been  clearly  revealed 
to  him,  fae  would  most  certainly  have  struggled 
hard  to  keep  out  of  the  danger.  But,  as  it 
was,  he  never  stra^led  at  alt;  and  the  fact  of 
his  having  fixed  his  affisctions  for  ever,  and  for 
ever,  upon  one  whom  be  dared  not  hope  to 
nian^,  came  npon  bim  as  nnatpeetedly  as  if 
the  operation  had  been  performed  at  once  by 
a  roup  de  (wit. 

It  would  be  bootless  to  follow  this  onfortn* 
uale  attachment  through  all  the  lingering  stages 
of  ill-founded  hope  and  bitter  disappointment, 
or  to  relate  bow  nnreasoDably,  despite  all  his 
knowledge  of  his  father's  purposes  and  stead- 
fast resolution,  the  uohappv  young  man  bad 
been  led  to  believe  it  iHHsible  that,  when  he 
eonlessed  bow  irrevocablv -his  aflections  were 
engaged,  the  pnrposei  might  be  i^aadoned,  and 


the  resolution  give  way.  The  melaacbely  aftir 
concluded  at  last  by  a  very  aolcBn  wnmim 
being  given  by  both  the  yoong  people  Oat  Ibe  I 
health  of  the  poor  torts  red  Dnke's  mioA  u4 
body  should  never  be  a§ain  p*t  in  peril  by  My 
mention  of  Ibeir  onion.   This  ttemendona  jra- 
mise  bad  been  granted  to  the  entreaties  ef  tk  i 
Duchess,  who  had,  on  ber  knees,  implored  ber  , 
distracted  son  to  spare  her  the  agony  nt  seciag  , 
his  father  die  of  a  broken  heart.  It  is  bet  j«- 
tice  to  the  Duke,  however,  to  mention,  tkM 
althoHch  this  terrible  sacrifice  was  made  lor  kit  , 
sake,  Ke  was  not  himself  a  party  to  the  heart- 
breaking process  by  which  it  had  been  tktuatL 
The  Duchess,  in  ber  onbouoded  devolioe,  bad  < 
spared  bim  this,  and  bad  never  for  a  «mnK 
repented  the  part  she  bad  taken,  for  the  Mr- 
pose  of  secnrus  bis  traiwnilUnr,  till  absM 
seen  and  convened  with  EUea  IMton. 


Chapveb  XXXI. 


SOSIE  STRONG  OPINIONS  DTTERED  BY  CA1>TAIK  MAXWELL  IN  THE  PRESENCE  W  BIS  DAUOBTEH,  TSX  EmCT 
OP  WRICn  PROVES  TBAT  m  TBESE  days  old  QEMTLEMEtt  SBOOLD  BB  CAITflOUS  IN  TAUUfC  r6U- 
TICS  BEFORE  VOUNS  LADIES — MISS  MABTHA  MAXWBLL  U  tWLiaBD  TO  OOHSVLT  A  lAWm. 


NoTwrrasTANDiNo  the  long  retrospect  which 
has  kept  us  during  the  preceding  chapter  from 
Jessie,  the  suUect  most  be  returned  to  again 
hereafter,  as  being  connected  with  ber  story, 
although  it  seems  not  to  have  any  immediate 
iuHuenco  on  her  destiny.  Neither,  though  we 
have  ouitted  Ellen,  can  we  immediately  return 
to  look  after  my  hapless  heroine,  till  we  have 
watched  the  efforts  made  iu  her  favour  by  the 
most  zealous  friend  that  fate  had  left  her. 
Martha  Maxwell  had,  indeed,  not  forgotten 
Jeasie,  nor  did  she  yet  despair  of  obtaioing 
for  her  the  atonement  which  had  been  suggested 
to  her  thoughts  during  the  6rst  violent  burst 
of  indigtiation  which  ber  full  discovery  of  vonng 
DaUou's  treachery  had  excited.  The  intelligent 
reader  wilt  probably  long  ago  have  guessed  at 
what  was  passing  in  the  eccentric  young  lady's 
mind  when  she  so  skilfully  contrived  to  obtain 
a  promise  of  marriage  from  bim,  without  the 
disagreeable  reciprocity  of  giving  him  one  in 
return.  This  project  still  continued  to  hold 
the  first  place  in  her  thooghM;  although  the 
many  hours  of  reflection  which  she  had  given 
to  it  had  certainly  soggesled  various  difficulties 
as  to  bringing  her  plot  to  a  sneeessfnl  codcIv- 
sion,  which  had.not  occurred  to  her  inexperienced 
queer  little  head,  when  she  first  so  boldly  con* 
ceived  it.  Uow  to  find  out  the  degree  in  which 
the  promise  signed  by  Dalton  might  be  made 
to  terrify  him  into  making  a  liberal  provision 
fur  tbo  child  and  its  deluded  mother  was  the 
^eat  difficulty.  It  would  be  doing  great  in- 
justice to  that  portion  of  her  intellect  which 
most  nearlv  approached  to  common  sense,  were 
it  supposed  that  she  bad  ever  contemplated  the 

Kossioility  of  getting  Frederic  to  nfarry  Jessie, 
ecause  he  bad  signed  a  promise  of  marriage 
intended  for  herself.  Martha  Maxwell  knew 
better  than  that;  she  knew  better,  indeed,  than 
to  desire  iL  Reasons  enoogh  there  most  cer- 
tainly wore  for  her  feeling  the  deepest  indig- 
nation  at  the  young  man's  perfidy,  which  bad 


been  shewn  with  equal  baseaess,  both  by  tli 
marriage  he  bad  sought,  and  thai  which  be  had 
perjured  himself  to  avoid:  yet  she  had  «isb 
that  her  friend  Ellen,  or  thtt  worthy  i^iH 
either,  should  have  the  terrible  task  assigned 
them  of  receiving  into  the  family  a  giri  vb«, 
however  greatly  to  be  pitied  for  the  dehsiMi 
practised  against  her,  had  disgraced  hefielf  bT 
the  culpable  weakness  with  which  she  ku 
yielded  to  them.  What  she  did  wish  was  u 
terrify  young  Dalton  into  providiag  for  her. 

Notwithstanding  Captain  HazweU's  verTiMdtr 
love  for  his  yonng  daugbt»,  his  care  and 
fniness  did  not  reach  the  refinonMnt  of  ^Mnc 
from  her  ears  varions  village  anecdotes  wkica 
had  been  canvassed  with  a  good  deal  of  warMk 
by  the  worthy  veteran  in  the  common  sitiia|- 
room,  and  all  of  which  had  tended  to  iaipiic 
his  ktadhearted  daughter  with  a  prefoind 
horrence  for  that  very  tremendous  sneciBm 
of  modem  legislation  which,  while  charily  tbd- 
tering  the  seducer  from  every  annoyance  tt 
inconvenience  of  any  kind  in  bis  licealiM 
amours,  throws  with  unmitigated  vengmiW 
Um  whole  burden  of  retfibutmi  oa  the  aw 
creature  seduced.  Often  had  Martha  liiM 
to  the  indignant  eloquence  of  hor  father  i^t 
on  that  theme  the  blunt  veMran  could  be  really 
eloquenf)  as  he  pointed  out  to  all  whoa  te 
thought  likely  to  listen  to  bim  the  impolitic  ai 
as  well  as  hateful  cruel^  of  thb  most  men*- 
handed  legislation.  The  severest  penalty  tbi 
had  ever  been  exacted  by  the  law,  so  onba^i? 
repealed,  was  to  oblige  a  man  to  make  that 
woman  his  wife  whom  he  had  made  the  maika 
of  his  diild,  and  thus  to  sanctify  by  the  la<n 
of  man  the  tie  already  sauettfied  by  naiw^ 
Yot  even  this  enactment,  as  the  cleveriMan* 
old  sailor  observed— even  this  eaactmeat.  win 
all  its  healthfnl  severity,  might  be  avoided, 
only  too  easily,  by  the  payment  of  a 

SortioB  of  the  libertiBe  fiM&er's  wages.  Bstbsw 
id  the  law  stand  nowY  The  fiail  owM 
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who  had  DO  derence  against  ber  own  love,  and 
that  of  its  dear  object  strong  enough  to  coinbat 
the  hope  that  she  sfaonid  become  nU  wife,  is 
doomed,  when  that  hope,  justified 

"By  all  the  tows  tbat  ever  l«ver  spoke," 

fails  her,  to  become  answeraUe  in  the  eye  of 
the  law  lor  all  the  eonseqnences  of  the  motual 

sin! 

**  Setting  aside  the  obvions  and  horrible  in- 
jastice  of  thus  making  one  responsible  for  a 
fault  committed  bybotn,  let  as  look,"  he  would 
say,  "at  the  wisdiom,  justice,  and  hamanity  of 
the  choice  which  has  selected  the  woman  as 
the  sacrifice.  Did  any  man  ever  commit  this 
offence,  being  begailed  tberato  by  the  promise 
of  the  woman  to  marry  him  ?  Did  any 
man,  having  committed  it,  find  himself  ex- 
cloded  thereby  from  the  possibility  of  earn- 
ing by  his  labour  the  same  wages  that  he 
bad  earned  before?  But  bow  is  it  with  the 
wretched  woman?  Alas,  poor  wretch!  she 
is  the  victim  of  her  lover,  (he  victim  of  the 
virtnons  abhorrence  of  ber  faott  in  those  who 
oDce  employed  her,  but  will  employ  her  no 
more— the  victim  of  the  short-sighted  policy  of 
her  conntry,  which,  while  hoping  (.vainly)  to 
save  a  few  yearly  shillings  from  the  poor-rates, 
has  decreed  that  a  weak  womati  (that  is  to  say 
a  weak  poor  woman)  who  has  committed  this 
sin  shall  atone  for  it  by  being  trampled  in  the 
dost,  imprisoned  in  a  workhouse  with  her 
wretched  offspring  till  driven  from  it  to  seek 
(nod  for  both  by  labour,  that  the  most  respect- 
able part  of  her  own  sex  refuse  her  upon  prin* 
ctplel  What  is  the  obvious  refuge  of  such  a 
wretch  as  this?  ^bat,  but  the  hiding  herself 
among  a  class  who  know  not  shame,  and  cannot, 
as  she  amiroaches,  drop  the  awfnl  veil  which 
divides  the  woman  protected  by  law  from  her 
who  is  its  branded  victim?  And  how  fkres  it 
the  while  with  the  privileged  seducer?  "Why, 
be,  being  of  the  sex  which  make  the  laws,  is 
so  snugly  sheltered  by  them  that  there  is  no 
earthly  reason  whatsoever  why  he  should  not 
goon  in  the  course  he  has  begun,  and  thank  the 
gods  that  he  is  not  a  woman." 

Such  notions  as  these,  pretty  frequently  re- 
peated in  the  hearing  of  Martha,  had  gone  far 
towurds  making  her  think  that  if  in  days  of 
yore  every  EngKsh  maid  and  matrrni  felt  it  her 
dvty  to  testify  her  abfaorrenoe  of  the  offence 
from  which  iney  vaunted  themselves  more  free 
than  the  females  of  any  other  nation  on  the 
globe,  the  violent  change  which  had  taken 
place  in  the  law  of  the  land  called  loudly  for 
a  corresponding  change  in  them.  It  was  no 
longer  reprobation,  but  mercy  tbat  was  called 
for  towards  the  erring  creatures  whom  this  new- 
born tyranny  had  selected  as  the  helpless  scape- 

goats  of  the  whole  commnnily;  a  feeling  this, 
y  the  way,  which  however  jnst,  holy,  and 
natural,  may  prove  in  the  end  ofveiy  douhtfnl 
advantage  to  the  female  morality  of  England. 

How  is  it  poBsibJe  that,  with  the  Bible  before 
as,  we  can  forget  those  words  both  of  mercy 
and  rebuke,  "He  that  is  without  sin  among 
you  let  him  first  cast  a  stone  at  her?"  Do 
these  words  never  occur  to  the  legislators  who 
framed  the  new  i>oor-law?  Let  as  hope  no^ 


for  it  is  better  to  disobey  from  oblivion  than 
defiance. 

No  such  oblivion,  however,  rested  on  the 
sense  ot  Martha  Maxwell.  She  bad  read  the 
Bible,  she  had  listened  to  her  father,  and  know, 
almost  as  well  as  poor  Jessie  herself,  the  whole 
history  of  Fredenc  Dalton's  conduct  towards 
her.  She  contrived  also  pretty  accurately  to 
guess  bv  what  sort  of  reasoning  the  young  gen- 
tleman nad  persuaded  himself  that  what  the  law 
held  to  be  blameless  no  individual  had  any 
right  to  condemn,  and  how  comfortably  he  had 
convinced  himself,  by  the  admirable /ex  lalionis 
species  of  morality,  so  popular  with  his  class, 
that  there  could  be  no  harm  in  doing  that  which 
did  him  no  harm  in  return. 

These  reasonings  and  guesses,  joined  to  what 
required  no  guessing  at  all,  namely,  his  abom- 
inable conduct  towards  herself,  did  certsinlv 
create  altogeilier  a  ver;y  strong  desire  to  punish 
him  and  to  assist  Jessie.  It  was  for  this  she 
bad  obtained  his  written  promise,  and  for  this 
that  she  continued  to  torment  him  by  innumer- 
able tricks,  and  seemingly  playful  caprices,  in 
order  to  evade  his  remonstrances,  which  grad- 
ually increased  in  vehemence,  upon  her  unjust 
detention  of  a  doMiment  which,  by  their  con- 
tract, she  had  no  right  to  retain  unless  she  gave 
him  another  to  the  same  effect.  This  sort  of 
struggle  went  on  for  many  weeks,  greatly  to 
her  amusement,  and  equally  to  his  annnvance, 
for,  as  he  dared  not  for  his  own  sake  betray 
the  secret  which  existed  between  them,  he  bad 
no  means  whatever  of  bringing  her  tn  reason 
upon  the  subject.  He  had,  indeed,  of  late  been 
led  to  suspect  that  she  would  care  much  less 
were  it  actually  made  public  than  he  should; 
and  this  idea  k^t  him  more  in  order  than  any 
other  could  have  done,  fill  at  length,  irritated 
past  endurance  by  the  sort  of  smile  with  which 
she  received  the  most  peremptory  demand  he 
had  ever  yet  ventured  to  make,  he  had  the 
great  impudence  to  revenge  it  by  saying,  "It 
is  very  well,  Miss  Maxwell.  I  see  yon  are  de- 
termined to  provoke  me  in  this  maUer  beyond 
my  endurance.  I  shall  trouble  you  with  no 
more  applications.  The  next  demand  for  that 
paper,  so  basely  obtained,  will  be  made  to  you 
by  Mr.  Lewis. 

This  was  a  knavish  speech,  bn^  one  by  no 
means  likely  to  sle^  in  the  ear  of  Martha 
Maxwell.  It  was  spoken  at  the  very  moment 
that  the  young  man  ought  to  have  been  wishing 
her  good  night  upon  leaving  her  moUier's  draw- 
ing-room after  a  small  evening  party,  and  Martha 
retired  to  her  pillow  with  it  fresh  in  her  thoughts, 
and  did  not  close  her  eyes  in  sleep  till  she 
had  taken  her  resolution  as  to  the  manner  in 
which  she  should  heed  the  threat  she  had  re- 
ceived. 

It  was  now  the  latter  end  of  December,  and 
among  those  who  had  arrived  to  partake  of 
the  Christmas  festlvitiea,  at  Deepbrook  was  the 
young  barrister,  Henry  Mortimer,  between  whom 
and  Martha  Maxwell  there  had  arisen  a  sort 
of  frieodlv  intimacv,  wonderfully  little  like  any 
ordinary  kind  of  flirtation,  but  which  neverthe- 
less led  to  their  dancing  together  more  than 
either  of  them  did  with  any  other  of  the  little 
sodeQr.  The  sort  of  quiiaog  which  was  in< 
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•vitaUy  seen  to  follow  wpon  this  i^ipoarad  to 
be  ft  matter  of  perfect  indiffbrence  to  then 
both,  and  that  it  was  so,  no  sooner  became 
geaerally  evideot,  than  the  qaizzing,  of  cowse, 
ceased,  aod  the  friends  talked  aad  walked  to- 
gether as  orach  as  ihey  liked  without  any  body's 
thinking  it  worth  their  while  to  notice  H.  In 
this  state  of  things  i(  was  oataral  enough  that 
Blartha  Maxwell,  when  consulting  her  pillow 
upon  the  alarining  threat  of  Frederic  Daltoa, 
should  remeoiber  that  her  ftioMd  Mortimer  was 
a  lawyer  as  well  as  Mr.  Lewis,  and  migltt  be 
both  wle  an4  wUliog  to  help  her  in  the  rather 
dilBcalt  bnainesa  she  had  in  hand.  Bnt  to  ob- 
tain this  assistanee  it  was  necessary  to  tdl  htm 
a  strange  story,  some  parts  of  which,  perhaps, 
she  rather  disliked  to  dwell  upon;  hat  Hartna 
very  speedily  conquered  all  such  idle  feelings, 
and  finding,  or  making,  an  early  opportunity 
for  the  conversation  she  sought,  she  lost  no 
time  in  preparing  the  mind  of  her  auditor  by 
any  elaborate  preface,  but,  having  resolved  to 
speak  plainly,  immediately  set  about  doing  ao. 

'^l  wish  you  to  give  me  some  legal  advice, 
Henry  Mortimer;  will  you  do  it?" 

"Williogly,  Martha  Maxwdl,"  be  replied, 
laughing,  "if  your  questions  be  not  too  pro- 
ftmod  and  pazzling." 

«I  will  make  them  as  plain  as  I  can,"  die 
replied,  colouring  slightly.  "Yon  know  Mr, 
Frederic  Daitoii?" 

"Yes,  Miss  Maxwell,  I  know  him,"  replied 
the  young  lawyer,  rather  drily;  "i  know  him 
as  mnch  as  I  wish  to  do!" 

'*  That  is  anfortnnate,  Mr.  Mortimer,"  she 
rejoined,  "because  I  sospeet  that  I  am  going 
to  make  you  know  him  better.  Do  Mot  blame 
me,"  she  added,  ^in  colouring  more  deeply 
than  before,  "if  I  am  forced  to  speak  more 

Slainly  to  yon  than  any  girl  would  wish  to 
0 ;  but  I  cannot  help  it." 
She  then  narrated,  as  shortly  and  cleverly 
as  it  was  well  possible  to  do,  not  the  history 
of  Mr.  Frederic  Daltoo  and  Jessie  Phillips,  but 
her  own  histery,  inclndiag  her  former  eouvi^ 
tion  of  the  young  gentleniao's  attachment  to 
herself,  fait  profession  of  hive,  and  gnbsei|nent 
proposal  of  elopement.  Then  Allowed  her  rad- 
den  suspicion  of  his  sincerity,  her  visit  to  Ellen, 
and  her  consequent  determioation  to  beguile 
him  into  giving  her  such  a  written  promise  of 
marriage  as  might  enable  her  to  compel  him  to 
make  sonte  sort  of  atonement  to  the  unhappy 
girl  he  had  destroyed.  She  drew  the  paper 
from  her  pock«t>book,  as  she  eouoludea  Uus 
statement,  and  placed  it  in  the  hand  of  Henry 
Mortimer. 

"  This  is  a  promise,"  said  the  young  lawyer, 
after  ke  had  euraned  "made  to  no  one, 
and  therefore  clearly  not  available  to  any  one." 

"I  qnite  know  that,"  ratnnMd  Martha,  en. 


detvomiiK  to  conceal  a  smile;  "bni  dsn 
not,  and  1  think,  if  you  will  Idl  me  b»«  to 

do  it,  I  may  frighten  him  into  bdievmg  tk. 
if  be  does  not  provide  for  this  poor  deUrf 
girl,  his  conduct  will  be  made  peUic  W 
claiming  the  promises  he  has  a  tnoosand  lien 
made  her,  and  ezhibidng  this  paper  as  a  fmd 
of  it." 

"You  have  loved  this  man,  Miss  Nixwei,' 
said  Henr^  Mortimer,  gravely,  **  and  yo«  km 
devised  this  scbeiM  to  revenge  Us  haviag  tmtd 
yvm  wtlh  insinceri^." 

"No,  sir,  no  I  Yon  do  me  vile  injiititt  if 
you  can  really  think  for  a  single  iaMaiC  tin 
such  are  my  motives,"  replied  Martha.  *iik 
vehement  indication.  "  Yon  tancied  dvi  jm 
knew  Frederic  Dalton,  and  yon  Hkmaei  lim 
yom  know  me.  You  are  ey'aHy  mistakeB  ii 
Both  soppositioDS.  And  I,  too,  fancied  thu  1 
hnew  you,  bnt  1  doubt  it  now, — 1  »ef>  §fe«#» 
doubt  It." 

«Say  not  so,  Martha  Maxwell,  b«  hiim  u 
me  calmly,"  replied  the  yonog  msa,  gtm^- 
"  Perhaps  1  have  only  aecnsed  yon,  bianit  1 
wished  to  hear  your  vindication,  li  is  ias» 
sibte  not  to  perceive  that  your  very  tbonguni 
conduct  in  this  matter  lays  yon  opea  (*  tkt 
construction  that  I  have  put  upoo  it:  bsl  1  m 
much  more  likely  to  admit  that  this  coosinciM 
a  Dllerly  false  than  that  1  skoald  peifam  iW 

make  vi 


duty  of  a  friend  if  1  failed  to 


ceive  the  thougblless  levity  of  your  coeden.' 
<«ThAnb   UMVflni"  cHeo  Martha, 


Thank  Heaven! 
into  tears  as  he  spoke;  **dunk  Hcnvenl  Ikiw 
not  been  deceived  in  yon.  How  like  dM  Ub- 
ning  flash  from  heaven  is  a  word  oftnAwWa 
■(tered  bravely,  brightly,  fearlessly!  That  ym 
are  right  in  your  jndgment,  Henry  Hmiinw- 
I  feel  as  strongly  as  yon  do  yourself;  mi  }* 
you  have  blundered,  yoeng  gentleman,  iB)«f 
uterpretation  of  my  motives. ' 
"1  suspect,  MarOia,  that  I  ought  with  una 

Eropriety  repeat  your  exclamation,  and  dmt 
leaven  that  1  was  not  deceived  in  yoa,"  ud 
young  Mortimer,  in  a  tone  that  pcifecdr  a» 
led  the  cemforted  culprit  that  ake  had  aoll« 
her  friend,  by  the  ftee  confeaaion  of  whii  *k 
new  traly  fett  to*  have  been  very  thsugfc^ 
condact,  to  say  the  least  of  it;  h«t.  this  t^m 
what  roo^  opening  ef  their  conenltalien 
the  subject  of  it  was  discnsaed  hetweea 
fMy,  calmly,  and  reasonably;  and  kdwcikt 
conversation  ended  die  yonng  lawyer  ieem 
so  deeply  interested  in  the  bnsiBess,  mi  » 
perfectly  awakened  to  the  fact  that  the  mm* 
of  poor  Jessie's  rash  yonng  champion  dam"' 
more  sympathy  than  connemnstmn,  that  hf 
parting  words  promised  her  hb  most  tmtd 
assistance  in  endenvonring  to  dww  same 
from  the  Qntiotin  effhrt  abe  had  nmde  m  «k- 
tain  jostice. 


Chapter  XXXIL 

JESSIE  MAKES  SOME  DtSCOVEBtBS  RESPECTtHO   THE  WOUSBOUSE  WBICB   APPEAR   TO  HAVE 

OnSERVATION  OP  SHGUSO  LAWOtVBRS  —  SOME  PRACTIOAL  OHSnHTAnOM  PEMS  TW  DOBAfSS-'l* 

BLEasirres  or  ah  omFORm  law  aiPAirnAUT  AoMmisTEaEO. 


Wdle  Martha  Maxwell  and  her  new  ally 
ptoceed  in  their  diffienM  hnsiness  of  conmting 


nlility  a  pieon  ef 
leCnm  to  Inok  «  Jmsinrn 
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workhonM.  Muy  tcrrMe  mdu  had  now 
passed  over  her  siacft»  with  the  overstrained 

resototion  to  emhtrr,  whidi  arose  partly  (ross 
remorse  and  partly  from  desvair,  she  bad  en- 
tered its  walu,  determined  tnat  nothing  should 
force  a  imirmBr  from  her  lips,  or  s  rebellions 
groan  from  her  heart.  As  far  as  her  moral 
condition  was  concerned,  nothing  would  hav« 
bcfn  more  salutary  than  the  last  interview  with 
her  cold-Mooded,  onprineipled  lover.  Till  then 
^  knew  him  not  Till  thra  tbe  wild  visioM 
concerning  both  his  ohHmcler  and  her  owi^ 
wbieh  bad  enally  teen  her  rain,  sItU  held 
their  place  in  ner  mind,  tboagh  robbed  of  their 
begoiriog  brightness  by  sufferings,  wtiich  as  yet, 
however,  fasd  only  convinced  her  ^that  the 
coarse  of  troe  love  never  did  ran  smooth," 
lad  by  do  means  that  her  silly  ignorance  had 
transformed  a  designing  libertine  into  an  aagel 
of  light,  and  a  poor  litile  village  sempstress 
into  a  heroine.  Bat  all  this  folly  was  cured  at 
once  and  (or  ever  by  ibo  expression  of  tbe  vil- 
lain's eye>  and  tbe  tone  of  his  voice,  as  he 
ofined  her  <he  gratnitv  iHitch  was  intended  to 
atone  for  the  injury  he  had  done.  Had  this 
sudden  cure  of  all  her  illnsioM  been  less  com- 
plete, it  might  have  been  more  fatal,  for  then 
tome  touch  of  softness,  some  lingering  tender- 
ness of  regret,  might  have  mixed  with  it,  leav- 
ing her  with  the  killing  canker  of  disjointed 
love  at  her  heart,  which,  while  it  lasts,  is  often 
felt  to  be  a  heavier  woe  than  many  which  have 
less  of  hmy  in  them.  But  no  snch  seftenii^ 
emoiions  were  left  to  relax  the  flimnese  of  conr- 
ife  wiA  which  Ae  abashed  aad  penUent  Jes- 
sie detMvuned  to  ondare  the  coaMqnenoes  of 
ber  fault.  It  might  be  tnily  said  that  she  de- 
served to  suffer,  for  so  only  eonid  she  be  fitted 
in  ber  own  judgment  for  the  forgiveness  which 
she  still  ventured  to  hope  the  mercy  of  Heaven 
might  aeconl  to  ber  penitence  and  patience. 
Bot  all  this  refeired  to  ber  omisnffenngs,  ber 
own  hardships  and  privations,  and  her  own  en- 
dnrance  of  all  discomfort  which  she  anticipated 
from  such  cimrity  as  she  expeeted  to  meet  at 
tbe  Union  workhouse. 

Bnt  the  imamaalion  of  Jessie  had  shewn  it- 
self more  MmA  and  alert  in  feding  noble  qna- 
lities  with  which  to  endow  her  lover  than  in 
figuring  to  herself  how  far  ber  niter  helpless- 
ness and  destitution  may  be  pushed  below  the 
ordinary  level  of  human  misery,  where  the  en- 
gine employed  for  the  purpose  is  a  Central  Boar^j 
whose  action  is  deemed  perfect,  when  its  tre- 
mendons  engine  is  in  full  activity,  while  tbose 
who  are  at  work  at  the  screw  waste  not  their 
labour  and  strength  in  looking  ont  to  watch 
v^t  its  affset  may  be  on  all  the  trttjeets  to 
which  its  power  extends. 

The  first  unfxpceted  misery  which  sufficed 
to  shake  her  conrage  was  the  finding  herself 
shut  up  with,  and  constantly  surrounded  by, 
some  of  tbe  vilest  and  most  tborongly  abandoned 
women  that  tbe  lowest  degradation  of  vice  cooM 
produce.  One  of  the  nineteen  parishes  which 
lormed  the  Deepbrook  anion  was  on  the  coast, 
and  included  in  its  population  many  of  that 
wretched  class  of  females  which  asesporttown 
Is  sure  to  produce.  When  aiekaesa,  aecident, 
or  age,  drove  any  of  these  miserable  crentwres 


to  mtdi  extremity  «f  wani  ae  to  levn  Amm  m> 
resource  but  tbe  parish,  they  were  immediately 
consljEued  to  the  Union  workhouse;  anddee^y 
would  many  of  these  whose  vole  and  interest 
have  aided  the  arrangement  which  makes  this 
necessary,  very  deepfy  and  profovndly  woold 
they  be  shocked,  could  they  be  made  aware 
of  tbe  tremendous  mischief  which  snch  Union 
prednees.  Jessie  had  made  up  her  mind  to 
believe  that  she  should  herself  oe  the  most  un- 
happy individnal  there,  but  never  had  it  occur- 
red to  ber  that  the  followaliip  to  which  ^  was 
so  freely  consigning  herself  was  not  only  that 
of  paupers,  but  of  orostitntes.  Nor  cunid  she 
be  greatly  blamed  for  tfiis  want  of  foresight 
Older  and  more  experienced  persons  than  Jessie 
might  have  failed,- while  meditating  upon  the 
miseries  of  a  rural  workhouse,  to  have  antici- 
pated such  companionship  as  making  part  of 
them.  And  strange  indeed  it  is,  and  not  over 
easy  of  belief  to  those  whe  take  not  the  tronUe 
of  in^furug  into  fa^  that  virtuons  biglish- 
women,  again^  whom  rests  ne  shadow  of  sns- 
pieioB  as  to  the  respectaMlitv  of  their  conduct 
as  wives  and  mothers,  shoula  be  liable  to  such 
association,  only  because  sickness  or  misfortune 
have  deprived  them  of  the  power  of  finding 
food  ane  shelter  by  their  laboar.  Any  one  who 
will  give  time  and  tronbte  for  the  inquiry  may 
still  find  in  every  village  of  Engtasid  honest, 
virtnons,  hard-working  females,  who,  in  case 
their  power  of  labour  fails,  have  no  resource 
bnt  the  workhonse  against  certain  death  by 
starvation,  but  whe  are  as  morally  undeserv- 
ing of  having  snch  association  forced  upon  (hem 
as  the  noblest  and  most  jostly  hononred  matron 
in  the  land.  Iv  nn  be  trui^  let  every  Chnstian 
in  the  country  ask  himself  if  **further  amend- 
ment" be  not  wanted. 

The  discovery  diat  she  was  oensigned  to  tbe 
companionship  of  such  associates  was  indeed 
terrible  to  Jessie  in  every  way.  She  thought 
less  of  tbe  fault  she  had  herself  committed,  and 
of  the  patient  snbmission  with  which  it  was 
ber  dut^  to  bear  its  consequences,  than  of  tbe 
hard  injustice  which  forced  her,  in  her  desolate 
poverty,  lo  listen  to  the  lightjesdngs  of  harden 
ed  sin,  instead  of  Ae  solemn  yet  healinc  medi- 
tations of  her  own  conscience.  Vainly  did  she 
strive  to  withdraw  herself  from  the  destruction 
with  which  their  hatefol  language  seemed  to 
sarround  her;  they  had  bat  to  guess  at  the 
feelings  which  made  her  turn  from  them  in 
order  to  make  them  find  the  porsuing  her  with 
their  conversation  the  very  best  amasement  they 
conld  enjoy.  It  was  in  vain  that  she  repeated 
to  herself,  "I  have  deserved  it  all;"  the  Mag- 
dalen hwnility  by  which  she  strove  to  reeondle 
herself  to  offended  Heaven  was  no  longer  gen- 
nine  and  sincere.  She  did  not  deserve  the 
degradation  to  which  she  was  now  exposed, 
and  she  knew  it. 

That  such  feelings  are,  have  been,  and  will 
be,  found  to  exist  nraeath  the  loathed  roof  of 
a  Union  workhouse,  will  he  doubted  only  by 
those  who  have  never  examined  into  their  in- 
terior at  all,  or  have  so  distorted  their  moral 
vision,  by  looking  at  tbe  whole  theory  and 
practice  of  Ae  arrangeDient  as  a  great  national 
measure  required  for  tbewellhre  of  the  country. 
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aa  positively  to  have  no  power  of  percepUoii 
lelit  for  the  mioor  detail^  and  all  the  fearfal 
mass  of  Buffering  they  exhibit  As  to  the  half, 
or  quarter  of  a  aozeo,  insiaaces  where  a  wealthy, 
aristocratic  neighbourhood  is  prevented  from 
being  too  thickly  populated  by  the  wide-spread- 
ing domain  which  surrounds  each  residence, 
they  cannot  in  common  honesty  be  quoted  (as 
they  often  are),  as  instances  of  the  excellent 
efi'ecls  of  the  new  poor  law.  'Ihey  want  no 
poor-law  at  all,  and  have  no  more  to  do  with 
the  question  than  the  arrangements  of  my  La- 
ady  almaboase,  with  those  of  the  styt 

erected  for  socb  as  work  in  the  cotton^llls  of 
Uits  rich  and  prosperous  country. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  (ouch  on  any  of  the 
most  mischievous  points  of  this  ill-digested  law 
without  being  led  to  dwell  upon  them  (ill  the 
thread  of  the  stor^  is  dropped  and  almost  for- 
gotteb;  but  this  will  be  considered  as  excusable 
by  all  who  take  a  real  interest  in  the  subject, 
and  for  the  rest,— their  diaapprobation  must  be 
patiently  endured. 

Paler  and  thinner  ffew  the  cheek  of  the  poor 

Eenitent  as  the  miserable  weeks  passed  over 
er;  and  in  some  sort  it  was  better  for  her  that 
it  should  be  so,  for,  as  her  health  aod  strength 
faded  away,  her  beauty  faded  too,  and  there 
was  more  than  one  among  those  who  delighted 
to  torment  her  who  certainly  loved  her  not  the 
better  for  her  beaniy.  Two  wretched  creatures, 
who  a  few  short  years  before  had  been  per- 
haps almost  as  lovely  as  herself,  but  who  now, 
like  miserable  wrecks,  had  nothing  left  of  all 
their  gorgeous  beauty  save  what  might  just 
suffice  to  warn  all  who  beheld  them  to  avoid 
the  reeks  upon  which  they  had  perished — two 
wretched  creatures,  from  the  seaport  above- 
mentioned,  had  made  Jessie  the  principal  ob- 
ject of  their  attention  from  the  momentsbewas 
(charitably!)  permitted  to  enter  the  common 
abode  ot  the  lemale  paupers.  It  was  certainly 
with  no  kindly  feelings  that  they  contemplated 
her.  Notwithstanding  the  grievous  fault  she 
had  committed,  (here  was  in  her  whole  aspect 
A  something  of  shynesa  and  of  decent  modesty 
which  was  as  irksome  to  their  sight  as  gold 
that  can  never  be  recovered  to  the  impotently 
longing  gaze  of  the  spendtbrilt  who  had  wan- 
tonly cast  it  from  him.  Her  "misfortune,"  of 
course,  became  a  favourite  theme  of  gossip, 
and,  of  course,  also  continued  to  be  so  the 
longer  because  the  partner' of  her  guilt  was  un- 
known This  was  toe  point  on  which  the  girls 
from  Shipport-town  best  loved  to  torment  her. 
"  That's  a  damatioQ  bad  job,  isn't  it,  miss,  that 
not  letting  a  young  lady  make  lawful  oath?" 
said  the  elder  of  the  two,  following  Jessie  to 
the  very  fkrthest  apd-  darkest  corner  of  the 
gloomy  room.  In  Uiis  corner  she  had  often 
sought  shelter  from  their  ribald  talk  by  placing 
herself  between  two  suffering  and  soured  old 
souls,  who,  from  being  destitute  of  exactly  everv 
thing  which  their  miserable  infirmities  required, 
never  spoke  but  to  utter  some  saarlhig  com- 
plaiiil,  which  it  was  more  easy  to  forgive  in 
theory  than  to  endure  in  practice.  Here  she 
thought  that  none  would  choose  to  follow  her; 
but  she  was  mistaken.  Caroline  Watts  bad  a 
tongue  that  two  months  of  workhouse  gmel  had 


not  sufficed  to  ailenee;  she  was  tngrriad 
she  was  miserable,  but  still  she  could  talk,  al- 
though SQcb  of  her  present  com|aBioBa  as  iaA 
listened  to  her  when  she  first  arrived  dedsR4 
that  she  would  not  go  on  much  longer  so,  li»r 
that  nobody  did,  and  that  it  was  easy  to  ace 
that  her  "^ab"  was  neither  so  glib  norsastroag 
as  at  first  "  Never  you  mind  her,  Jessie,  sbe'lL 
be  dumb-foundered  at  last,  you'll  see,"  said  tbt 
crippled  woman  who  had  watched  the  dEect  of 
the  board  and  lodging  of  the  workhouse  wfm 
many  a  new-comer  since  her  own  airival  Ibne. 
"She  won't  have  atrei«tb  to  last  on  that 
much  longer." 

This  was  an  unfortonate  obs«Tation,  for  ibe 
headstrong  Caroline  only  snapped  ber  fisfEit 
in  defiance,  exclaiming,  with  a  frigbtfal  bacb, 
"Hold  your  false  tongue,  you  nasty  crip^! 
It  isn't  for  socb  an  ugly  creature  as  yaa  t« 
guess  what  a  sight  of  starving  it  takes  io  bieik 
the  spirit  of  a  real  Shipport-town  beauty! "  Aai 
again  she  attacked  Jessie  «ith  a  mnllitade  •f 
tormenting  questions  and  coiyectnres  reipectiig 
the  man  whose  perfidy,  aa  she  jiMtly  amf^ 
conjectured,  bad  sent  Iter  there.  On  this  j^oiai, 
indeed,  it  was  not  likely  that  socb  a  wt « 
Caroline  Watts  should  he  mistaken.  M«a  m- 
tain  is  it  that,  on  all  subjects  which  cemn 
the  earUily  existence  of  man,  "  experieace  cm 
attain  to  something  like  prophetic  strain,"  ui 
it  is  highly  probable  that  if  such  an  actftr,  ui 
looker-on,  as  this  wretched  girl  could  (witkoM 
corrupting  their  imarinatioo)  turn  forth  la  Ac 
innocent  Ibe  hard  and  heartless  pnmciPLB  wf» 
which  the  destruction  of  those  oMe  asiaesw* 
as  themselves  was  effected  the  waraiM  vsmU 
prodwe  a  deeper  eiisct  than  all  the  hi^msI 
examines  in  the  world. 

But  the  terrible  lore  of  Caroline  was  not  ao* 
offered  in  a  way  to  profit  her  bearers— tb«  oM 
were  shocked  and  disgusted,  while  the  y^tf, 
though  appalled,  were  contaminated.  Towbicb- 
ever  class  the  reader  may  belong,  thelaagug^ 
of  the  reprobate  shall  not  be  recorded  teolew 
him;  yet  was  there  one  observatieo  mai»  fcj 
this  same  Caroline  which  had  eMe^  *^.''!'" 
:  and  practical  wisdom  to  redeem  it  from  oUima. 
"  Tboy  pretend  to  think,"  sud  she,  wiA  a  biwr 
sneer,  "that  they  will  save  some  4^ 
ciotts  parish  money  by  making  a  poor  pnt 
bad  luck  too  hard  for  ber  to  bear,  ani  uK 
they  shall  keep  her,  that  way,  from  kriawf 
babies  to  them  (kind  tender  creierst)  to  m 
nursed.  But  they  are  fools  for  their  pains, 
so  ihey  will  find,  whether  thev  are  bow* 
enough  to  say  so  or  no.  In  the  old  tines,  vkea 
a  boy  and  a  girl  wasn't  too  bad,  and  loo  ««• 
able,  to  be  past  caring  for  any  thing,  betk  w 
one  and  the  other  had  something  ibey  wm 
afraid  of,  that,  in  two  cases  out  i^t1nee.M]Wi 
kept  'em  out  of  mbchief.  But  now  oor^N- 
cious  gentlefolks  have  been  clever  eooap  j* 
find  oat  that  by  leaving  one  to  suffer  for 
and  letting  the  t'other  go  free,  they  have  bm« 
the  girl's  share  too  bad  to  bear,  and  so 
shall  get  Quit  of  the  paying,  either  by  tbeaow 
wench  killing  herself,  or  her  child,  or  bola.  A 
nice  charity  scheme,  isn't  it?  And  deal  J* 
think  now  that  God  A'mighly  must  be 
coutaUtt  pleased  with  them  for  thdr  goodnessi 
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Bat  for  •!!  that,  mias,  ihefll  find  themselves 
the  wrong  side  the  post  with  their  cleverness} 
if  (hey  do  not,  my  name's  not  Carry,  1  know, 
if  they  don't,  that  a  ^I's  more  like  to  go 
wrong,  when  a  man  has  got  no  particolar  reason 
himself  for  wishing  to  go  right,  than  when  tho 
thoughts  of  having  the  two  shillings  a-week  to 
pay  was  before  his  eyes,  as  well  as  the  plagne 
of  a  bad  name,  and  a  baby,  before  bers. '  And 
then  again  she  fell  lo  teasing  her  for  (he  name 
of  "  (he  rogue,"  alleging,  in  excuse  for  her  curi- 
osity, that  there  might  be  mischief  to  him  in 
leiMijtg  the  story  of  bis  shabby,  skulking  coward- 
ice over  the  conntry,  ^*and  that  would  be 
vengeance." 

Bat  (0  all  this  Jessie  rarely  replied,  save  by 
a  gentle  shake  of  the  head;  and  oOeo,  w^e 
placed  on  the  high,  hard,  narrow  slip  of  wood 
which  surrounded  the  walls,  while  her  aching 
limbs  sustained  her  with  diUiculty  iu  a  silting 
position,  she  would  close  her  eves,  and  feign 
to  be  asleep,  in  order  to  escape  tne  necessity  of 
appearing  to  listen  when  she  was  thus  spoken  lo. 

Had  these  wretched  girls,  or  any  females  at 
all  resembling  then,  been  her  only  companions, 
her  heart  wonid  probably  have  speedily  grown 
callous  to  the  misery  of  all  around  lier,  and  her 
feelings,  with  a  sort  of  hardened  apathy,  would 
have  hecome  concentrated  upon  her  own  suli'er- 
ings,  with  less  of  sensibility  than  selfishness. 
Bat  from  this  she  was  saved  by  the  tender, 
grade,  womanl}^  pity,  inspired  by  the  eloquent, 
ihoagh  almost  silent,  sorrow  of  one  heart-broken 
individual  amidst  the  throng.  This  poor  wo- 
man had  entered  the  workhouse  about  a  week 
after  Jessie ;  she  was  from  one  of  the  distant 
pttishes  of  the  wide  nnion,  and  therefore  a 
stranger  to  all  (he  Deepbrook  inmates.  Her 
story  had  nothing  very  extraordinary  in  it,  and 
may  be  briefly  told.  Within  a  month  of  her 
entrv  into  the  workhouse,  herself  and  her  hus- 
band had  rented  a  comfurtable  decent  tenement, 
aod  they  were  held  in  peculiarly  high  respect 
by  tiieir  oeighboors,  from  the  respectable  re- 
gularity of  their  lives,  their  tidv  habits,  and 
their  caaselets  industry.  They  had  not  been 
gnllty  of  that  most  deplorable  imprudence,  an 
eariy  marriage,  but  hoth  remained  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  farmer,  with  whom  the  husband 
continued  to  work  till  he  could  work  no  more, 
long  cnoiigh  to  save  from  their  moderate  rural 
wages  sufncimt  money  to  furnish  their  cottage 
decently,  and  to  set  them  off  with  a  sow  and 
a  litter  of  pigs.  They  had  one  child,  a  sturdv, 
hopeful  little  fellow,  who  was  a  wonderfully 
light  impediment  to  a  little  fine  washing,  by 
which  bis  notable  mother  con(rived  to  add  to 
their  cottage  comforts;  and,  in  short,  (hey  were 
an  admirable  specimen  of  what  English  laooureis 
used  (o  be.  The  cause  of  the  dreadful  change 
in  their  condition  was  one  that  no  prudence  on 
their  part  could  have  foreseen  or  averted.  Their 
dwelling  was  at  no  great  distance  from  that  of 
the  village  baker,  whose  too  well-dried  premises 
caught  fire  one  windy  nighl,  and  were  not  only 
burnt  to  the  very  foundation  in  less  than  an 
hour,  but  sent  forth  on  (he  blast  materials  of 
destructioD  sufiictent  to  insure  a  similar  fate  to 
three  or  four  cottage*  which  stood  near.  Wil- 
liam White's  was  one  of  them  j  and  so  complete 


was  its  coTisnmption,  that  his  wife,  their  precious 
child,  and  a  small  ijuaotity  of  wearing  apparel, 
was  all  be  could  save  from  tbe  flames.  Nor 
was  (his  affected  wKbout  very  grievous  injury 
to  both  the  poor  man  and  the  child.  The  whole 
family  were  profoundly  asleep  when  the  fire 
seized  their  dwelling,  nor  dio  the  smothering 
smoke  awake  them  (ill  the  roof  had  caught  fire, 
and  the  first  intimation  of  danger  came  not  tilt 
every  hope  of  escape  seemed  almost  desperate. 
It  is  needless  lo  describe  the  minnte  particulars 
of  all  the  dangers  they  passed  through;  it  is 
enough  to  say  that  tbe  poor  man  bad  been  miser- 
ably burnt,  But  not  dangerously,  and  (hat  the 
child  also  had  received  a  painful  injury  on  one 
of  its  arms.  But  every  thing,  furniture,  clothes, 
pigs,— nay,  even  the  little  crops  in  (heir  dimi- 
nutive garden,  were  lost,  gone,  and  destroyed 
for  ever.  Had  poor  While's  cottage  stood  alone, 
or  had  he  been  tbe  only  one  in  the  service  of 
his  worthy  master  who  had  suffered  by  the 
conflagration,  it  is  probable  that  he,  bis  wife, 
and  child,  wonId  all  have  found  shelter  at  the 
farmer's  bouse;  but  as  matters  stood  this  was 
impossible.  No  less  than  four  other  labourers 
employed  on  (he  extensive  farm  were  burnt  oul 
of  their  dwellings  on  that  unhappy  nighL  aod 
therefore  tbe  assistance  that  could  he  afiorded 
was  equally  divided  among  all.  It  was  speedily 
evident  that  the  only  resource  of  White,  who, 
though  in  no  danger  of  death,  was  utterly  in- 
capable of  labour,  must  he  the  workhouse,  un- 
less they  contd  prevail  upon  the  board  of  guar- 
dians to  break  tbrongh  the  rule,  so  strictly  ad- 
hered to  at  Deepbrook,  of  refusing  oot-door 
relief  to  any.  So  many  instances  uul  recently 
occurred  there  in  which  this  question  had  been 
canvassed,  and  so  successfully  had  (be  letter  of 
tbe  law  been  pleaded  aj^nst  (he  joint  eloquence 
of  humanity  and  common  sense,  tliat  li(tle  hope 
was  entertained  by  the  guardians  of  White's 
immediate  neighbourhood  that  any  relaxation 
would  be  permitted  in  his  favour.  There  was, 
indeed,  one  case,  and  that  too  of  recent  date, 
in  which  this  regulation  fequally  wise  when 
discreetly  adhered  to,  as  absurd  when  persever- 
ed in,  with  no  discretion  at  alO  —  th««  was 
one  ease  in  which,  greatly  to  the  surprise  of 
most  people,  this  ordinarily  strict  regulation 
was  dispensed  with,  and  it  was  (his  wbi(A  gave 
the  neighbours  of  poor  White  tbe  courage  to 
ask  for  equal  indulgence  for  him.  But  this  was 
one  of  the  many  instances  in  which  (hose  who 
chose  to  use  (heir  eyes  might  see  that  the  boast- 
ed uniformity  of  (he  law  was  much  more  easily 
traced  in  its  cruelty  than  its  justice.  The  drunken 
fellow  in  the  High  Street  at  Deepbrook,  who 
ob(ained  this  indnlgenco  when  he  broke  bis 
limb  in  a  scuffle,  bad  one  or  two  bullying  friends 
at  the,  board,  and  among  (hem  waa  Mr.  Bax(er, 
who,  by  some  means  or  other,  contrived  to  con- 
vince Mr.  Lewis  that  he  woofd  he  acting  un- 
wisely if  he  did  not  give  him  a  helping  hand 
on  this  occasion;  and  a  helping  hand  he  did 
give  him,  by  quietly  hinting  to  Hr.  Morti- 
mer that  this  was  just  a  fitting  opportunity  to 
prove  that,  steady  as  they  were  in  (heir  adher- 
ence (o  (be  le(ter  of  the  admirable  Uw  to  which 
(bey  were  going  (o  owe  sudi  an  immense  in- 
crease of  national  prosperity,  (hey  were  still 
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williDg  to  inttigtte  the  sternness  of  its  jnstice 
wbeoever  a  proper  occasion  ocearred.  The 
Kenlle-tempered  Mr.  Mortimer  was  only  too 
nappy  to  find  an  opportanin^  of  shewing  that 
he  nad  no  sort  of  individual  partiality  for  so- 
verity  of  anv  kind,  and  being  as  utterly  a 
stranger  to  the  character  of  the  man  thus  fa- 
voured, as  if  he  had  newly  descended  from  the 
moon  his  fiat  at  once  sanctioned  the  order: 
bat  this  occurrence,  though  naturally  enough  it 
had  created  a  hope  of  success  in  the  friends  of 
William  White,  was  in  effect  exceedingly  against 
him,  for,  on  tlw  one  hand,  Hr.  Lewis  and  his 
co-sdcklen  for  **the  law/'  shrunk  from  the 


idea  of  eonfoanding  the  late  exeeptiM  «M  lbs 
general  role,  while,  on  the  eUwr  hui,  lb. 
Dalton.  Captain  Maxwell,  and  Dthen,  wW  thNihl 
with  than  on  the  subject,  and  who  ha4  mm 
recently  defeated  on  sundry  oecarieos  «b« 
they  had  struggled  hard  to  obtain  tempftmy 
out-door  relief  for  individnaU  with  whwa  ci^ 
cnmstances  and  character  they  were  weR  k- 
painted,  were  by  no  means  dispoaed  to  ace«i4 
nvater  indulgence  to  ol^ects  obkbowi  ta  thm 
tbaa  had  been  granted  to  those  for  whoa  tbs; 
felt  interested  So  the  petiHon  of  Williaa  Whin 
was  rejected,  and  faimaelf,  his  wife,  ud 
ing  child,  admitted  into  the  fcoaae. 


CBAFm  XXXIII. 
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It  was  the  condition  of  this  poor  Biaa's  wife 
which  preserved  die  heart  of  Jessie  PbOlips 
from  sinking  into  Ae  last  dark  abyss  of  setfish 
misery.  Snsan  White,  among  many  other  merits, 
had  tnat  most  **eEcellent  qaality  in  woman," 
a  gentle  temper,  a  quality  which,  like  its  first- 
horn  offspring,  Mercy,  "blesseth  him  that  gives 
and  him  that  takes  f'  and  this  truth  was  proved 
in  the  tiny  cottage  of  William  and  Susan  White 
as  satisfactorily  as  it  ever  could  have  been  in 
the  most  important  theatre  that  the  world  ever 
famished.  But  gentle  hearts,  having  more  of 
heaven  than  of  earth  in  them,  are  hot  ill  fitted 
to  endvre  the  hnffetings  of  this  nether  world, 
and  often  seem  to  pay  a  penal^  in  the  hour 
when  suff'ering  comes  upon  those  they  love, 
for  (he  happiness  they  have  been  permitted  to 
confer  in  better  days.  Bat  alas  I  for  poor  Sosan 
White,  her  present  misery  arose  not  onlv  from 
knowing  that  all  she  most  dearly  loved  were 
in  pain  and  misery,  but  that  the  was  not  near 
to  soodie  and  comfort  them.  The  lacerated 
father  and  child  were,  of  course,  lodged  in  the 
hospital,  and  the  still  more  suffering  mother 
and  wife  was,  of  course,  also  forbidden  to  vf- 
proach  either  of  the  different  chambers  where 
they  lay.  Poor  Susan,  practically  speaking, 
knew  as  little  about  the  new  poor-law  as  the 
majority  of  those  whose  voices  had  created  it; 
and  it  was  for  many  hours  difficult  to  make 
her  oomprehend  that  the  law  of  the  land,  while 
extending  its  munificence  to  the  destitute,  pro- 
hibited the  approach  of  the  faithful  wedded 
wife  to  the  mattress  of  her  snfi'eriiK  husband, 
and  of  the  doting  mother  to  the  pillow  of  h«r 
wailing  child. 

"To-morrow  then,  or  theday after?"  sobbed 
the  agonised  mother;  "may  1  see  Aem  to- 
morrow? For  the  love  of  Ood,  let  me  see 
my  poor  crippled  husbuidl  job  are  a  womui, 
let  me  see  my  child  I" 

This  nrayer  was  addressed  to  Mrs.  Dempster, 
who,  for  some  cause  or  other,  had  entered 
among  the  female  paopers  a  few  hours  after 
the  admission  of  Susan  White.  At  first  she 
seemed  inclined  to  return  no  answer  at  all, 
except,  iudeed,  the  sort  of  nwrry  grin  with 


which  she  habitoally  received  all  reoMmstmea 
from  her  pauper sBMeets;  bBtnstasaherseM 

the  door,  she  tvniM,  and  said,  — 

"  Listen  to  me,  Mrs.  New^eome,  and  if  ym 
are  a  wise  woman  yon  will  reme^wr  «hat  1 
say.  We  most  have  no  noisy  SMnaderiif 
here.  Mind  that  There's  a  many  goveraeo, 
ladies,  if  all  is  true  as  I  hear  tell,  what  doi'i 
allow  of  the  least  bit  of  talk  at  all  goi^  m 
among  the  paupers,  and  she  pokes  the  'nrj 
first  what  speaks  into  the  cage,  to  teach 'm 
the  way  to  be  silent.  But  my  worstesl 
enimies  can't  say  as  I  ever  cUd  any  sich  cntte 
as  that;  I  knows  the  Tally  tlut  a  whwti 
tongue  is  to  her,  and  I  tfon't  vrant  to  kMf 
'em,  beggars  as  they  be,  so  contrary  to  vant 
as  that  So,  wheo  I  aint  by  to  he  pestered  fcy 
it,  I  never  says  a  word  abovt  their  tilldRg: 
but  dten,  yon  must  please  td  observe,  tbn 
must  never  let  me  hear  'em,  efther  inti^ww 
or  out  of  'em.  And  that  is  jost  vritat  ynl 
be  wise  to  remember,  'cause  yon  see  we'ft 
got  our  cage  as  well  as  other  folks.  So  Ml 
aggravate  me,  that's  aU." 
^^d  with  these  words  she  departed,  Iwwt 
the  unhappy  woman  standing  in  the  middle  « 
the  room,  wiA  every  eye  fixed  upon  her,  ui 
not  a  few  lips  curling  into  a  hard  smile  st  d« 
"set-down"  she  had  got.  Had  these  IHW 
womeo^  who  now  senned  positirely  to  fw 
relief  from  having  the  tedium  of  their  imprism 
meat  varied  by  this  scene,  witnessed  an  c<(ia 
df^ree  of  suffering  while  under  the  buiainiiisg 
influences  of  heavra's  sweet  onfettered  air,  ■■■ 
with  the  conscionsRess  Aat  Aey  stand  m  fr« 
under  its  glorious  vantt  as  tM  hmiy  htf* 
 bflmti 


that  lowe4  anmnd,  or  Ike  gay  Urds 
above  Aem,  Aw  would  not  thas  have 

a  solace  in  a  fellow-creature's  misery.  M 
the  glowing  furnace  does  not  moresnrelyhaidcB 
the  pottery  that  is  placed  within  it  tun  dM* 
the  unnatural  condition  of  a  union  wMkbsms 
harden  the  hearts  of  those  exposed  to  it 

"What's  the  nse  of  soMnng  and  howltagt" 
said  one.  *'  I  haven't  set  eyes  upon  mv  hasMaJ 
for  almost  a  year,  and  yet  there  Iw  ii^  I  sappM 
somewhere  or  other,  within  a  few  yards  erM- 
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AjBtd  I  don't  eiyect  ever  to  get  sight  of  am 
afkin,"  the  eominued,  while  the  Irembliug  of 
her  Up  and  voioe  Aewed  that  «he  wai  not 
wholly  tatned  to  stone;  "for  both  together^ 
work  w  WQ  will,  w«  ean't  earn  ^oto  nalf-a- 
«ewn  ^week  in  th«  Inekiest  of  tines,  and 
that  wonldn't  find  o»  in  clothios*  lodging*  firii«, 
and  food ;  and  not  one  single  sixpence  woold 
Ibey  give  to  help  os  oat  of  doors'.  So  here 
we  be  for  life,  old  Thomas  on  one  side  the 
hooae,  and  I  on  t'other;  and  yet  we  have  stood 
side  by  side  together,  loving  and  kind  enoogh, 
for  above  forty  years,  since  Parson  Backhurst 
toM  us  that  we  were  man  and  wife,  and  that 
DO  nan  was  to  pat  ns  asonder.  But  that's  all 
changed  now,  and  they  tell  as  it's  jnsi  their 
boinden  doty  to  do  it,  which  seems  odd  too, 
•OBsideriiig  the  book  that  the  parson  read  it 
oat  of." 

There  was  little  consolation  in  this  for  poor 
White;  indeed,  she  could  hardly  be  said  to 
,  bear  i^  'for,  though  she  ceased  lo  sob  while 
the  old  woman  addi«ssed  her,  she  pot  her  hands 
before  ber  eyes,  as  if  to  shot  oat  every  obieci, 
that  she  might  tarn  in  spirit  towards  those 
whom  her  vnry  soal  yearned  to  watcb  over 
and  console. 

There  was  something  in  this  deep  and  quiet 
•prrow  that  went  to  tne  heart  of  Jessie.  She 
felt  bersdf,  both  from  the  length  of  time  she 
had  been  among  the  miserable  and  decraded 
ctew,  and  also  from  the  consciousness  of  what 
bioDght  her  there,  unworthy  to  address  the 
wretched,  but  not  disboooored,  wife  and  mother 
who  stood  before  her;  but  she  fixed  her  languid, 

J'et  still  beaatiAil,  eyes  open  ber,  with  such  a 
ook  of  gmtleness  aikd  pi^,  that  the  i>oor  wo- 
■an,  as  she  cao^t  tu  uaoce,  iastinetively 
Bo^  towards  the  plaee  where  she  was  sitting, 
sod  quietly  sat  down  beside  her,  bat  without 
either  of  them  speaking  a  worid.  This  was 
enough,  however,  in  that  dismal  desert,  which 
seemed  barren  of  all  human  sympathy,  to 
establish  a  sort  of  acquaintance  betweea  them, 
which,  despite  Jessie's  conscioas  shvness,  and 
foot  Susan  s  aching  heart,  was  net  long  before 
It  manifested  itself  in  words. 

Do  1  crowd  yon,  yoangwomanf"  demanded 
Snsaa,  in  a  wbi^r. 

*'  On  DO ! "  aaswered  Jesne,  in  the  same  tone ; 
"I  oolj  wish  1  conld  maka  the  bench  more 
comfortable  for  yba." 

This  was  again  tfoitm  enoagh  to  establish 
Between  them  a  more  kind  and  friendly  feeling 
than  existed  between  any  other  inaividuals 
there.  Yes,  this  feeling  decidedly  existed,  and 
Mch  wottid  willingly,  nay,  gladly,  have  done 
'or  the  other  any  service  within  the  reach  of 
their  miserable  condition.  But,  alas  I  poor 
■ools,  the  power  both  of  giving  and  receiving 
comfort  seemed  palsied  within  them;  and  Ibey 
Kit  it,  even  as  toey  gaaed  in  each  other's  pale 
^Hritless  face,  and  inwardly  raurmared,  "Poor 
soul  I  she  cannot  be  so  very  wretched  as  1 1 " 
But  by  degrees  the  human  feeling  warmed, 
and  they  began  in  a  low  voice  to  talk  together, 
for  there  was  enough  of  sympatby  between 
Ibcir  hearts  for  each  to  feel  that,  if^ she  spoke 
't  All,  it  was  the  other  only  that  she  wished 
*»iid  hear  her.  Bat,  oh!  how  great  was  now 
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the  advantage  of  the  innocent  woman  over  her 
that  had  sinned  I  it  wat  something  Uke  a  solace 
for  Susan  to  speak  of  her  husband  and  her 
child,  and  lo  consnlt  the  yeaog  Strang,  who 
had  Men  longer  ia  that  terriUe  pnsoa  than 
herself,  as  to  what  hope  there  mJgnl  be  of  her 
being  permitted  to  see  them.  Bat  how  could 
any  solace  arise  to  Jessie  from  talking  of  her 
situation?  AlasI  the  more  the  words  and 
Dinner  of  her  new  acquaintance  impressed  her 
with  a  favourable  idea  of  her  character,  the 
more  did  she  shrink  from  exposing  her  own 
unworthiness.  But  slie  was  spared  the  task  of 
being  her  own  hutorian,  for  her  gibing,  jeering, 
tormentors  of  Sbipport  took  care  that  all  they 
kaew  and  all  Uiey  guessed  concerning  ber  should 
receive  as  macn  publicity  as  they  could  give 
it;  and  pitiable  was  the  acony  with  which  Jessie 
Phillips  hid  her  face  in  her  hands,  while  she 
knew  that  the  ears  of  the  virtuous  wife  beside 
her  were  receiving  the  knowledge  of  hersbame. 
Excepting  daring  the  terrible  moments  in  which 
she  nad  stood  before  the  "altered  eyes"  of 
the  Miss  Lewises,  she  had  never  suffered  so 
keenly  from  the  degradation  consequent  upon 
her  fault;  and  the  punishment  thus  endured 
went  far  deeper  into  her  soul  than  any  which 
the  mere  bodily  harddiips  of  the  workhouse 
had  brought.  The  drooping  head,  the  averted 
eye,  the  stifled  groan  of  the  nnh^py  girl,  were 
rather  instinctively,  than  by  reflection,  received 
as  a  mitigation  of  her  iault  by  the  gentle- 
spirited  Susan  White;  and  there  was  so  true 
a  touch  of  pity  in  (be  sound  of  her  voice, 
when  she  again  spoke  to  poor  Jessie,  that  it 
soothed,  though  it  could  not  console  her;  and, 
sadly  unequ^  as  were  their  claims  to  respect, 
there  existed  between  diea  from  that  time  rardk 
as  long  as  they  remained  together,  the  sort  of 
kindly  feeling  which  accompanies  pity  when 
deeply  and  sincerely  felt  by  hearts  nothardeoed 
by  »  too  busy  commerce  with  the  worid.  By 
tacit  consent  they  kept  side  by  side  in  their 
melancholy  idleness,  and  every  word  voluntarily 
ottered  by  either  was  addressed  to  the  other. 
Both  were  benefited  by  this  intercourse,  but 
Susan  White  incomparably  the  most,  for  when 
Jessie  talked  to  her  of  the  speedy  recovery  of 
her  husband  and  her  ohUd,  and  the  return  to 
welcome  labour,  and  the  sweet  free  air  of 
heaven,  Susan  mt  that  it  might  be  so— that  it 
wat  possible,  and  that  she  ought  to  uke  patience, 
and  would  do  so.  But  what  conld  sm  say  to 
her  poor  companion  ia  letiimf  Alasl  nothing 
—nothing  that  c<mld  open  before  her  a  vtsta 
of  recovered  happiness.  She  saw  this,  and  felt 
that  she  was  the  least  miserable  of  the  two ; 
and  the  tender  pity  with  which  tfw  visible 
anguish  of  her  drooping  companion  inspired  her 
increased  tenfold.  She  saw,  too,  that  her  hour 
of  trial  was  approaching  and  tliat  there  was 
no  strength  of  spirit  len  to  sof^rt  her  under  it. 

Jessie  I"  A«  said  lo  ber  one  day,  when 
watching  that  self-abandonment  of  low  and 
attitude  which  shews  that  hope  is  dead,  "Jes- 
sie, my  poor  girl,  nothing  would  do  thee  so 
much  good  as  opening  thy  poor  heart  to  some 
kind  and  holy  minister.  1  have  been  here  four 
days,  but  I  haven't  seen  any  clergyman  yet. 
Perhifs  their  visita  are  only  lo  the  sickt" 
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"To-morrow  isSaiulaT',"  replied  Jessie,  "and 
then  there  will  be  one  come  to  read  prarers." 

''Then  after  serrice  speak  to  him,  Jessie. 
Don't  be  afraid  beeaose  he  is  a  eentleman.  If 
he  is  like  him  as  both  christened  and  married 
me,  he  kitows  he  is  God's  servant,  and  that  it 
is  his  daty  to  comfort  the  sick  and  snrrowAit." 

*-And  it  would  be  a  conifurt  to  be  spoken 
to  by  such  an  one,"  replied  Jessie,  with  a  sigh, 
while  her  thoughts  reverted  to  the  almost  pa- 
rental kindness  of  Mr.  Rtmmington;  "but  it 
woold  not  be  so  easy  to  manage  as  you  seem 
to  think  for,  Nrs.  White.  The  gentleman  that 
reads  prayers  to  the  paopers  in  Hie  workhouse 
never  stays  a  minute  here  after  they  are  over." 

"And  that  may  be  more  because  nobody 
seems  to  want  him  to  stay,"  replied  the  good 
woman,  "than  because  he  is  not  willing  to  do 
so.  Clergymen  have  cot  a  deal  to  do,  Jessie, 
and  oftentimes  more  than  ignorant  poor  people 
think  for.  But,  perhaps,  you  feel  shy,  my  poor 
girl,  and  I  would  be  glad  and  proud  to  netp 
yon  to  such  comfort  as  that.  So  I'll  speak  to 
the  gentleman  myself,  Jessie,  and,  maybe,  1  may 
be  able  to  say  a  word  to  him  aboot  my  dear 
husband  too. 


The  morrow  came,  and  with  it  the  reverend 
divine  who  had  been  engaged  by  the  board  of 
guardians  of  the  Deepbrook  Union  to  read 
prayers  to  the  paopers  m  the  workhouse  every 
Sunday  morning.  For  this  he  received  from 
the  parish  funds  twenty-five  ponnds  Meriing 
per  annum,  and,  as  he  resided  at  the  distance 
of  seven  miles  from  the  workhonse,  there  were 
only  a  few  of  the  board  who  considered  him 
as  overpaid.  This  gentleman  resided  in  a  large 
pari^,  of  which  he  was  curate;  but,  as  he  had 
a  wife  and  six  children,  he  thankfully  accepted 
the  above-mentioned  twenty.five  pounds,  and 
probiU>ly  would  not  have  refused  half  the  sum 
had  it  Deen  offered  him.  A  well-intentioned, 
worthy  man  was  this  Reverend  Mr.  Simms, 
and  truly  it  was  no  fault  of  his  if  he  had  more 
to  do  professionally  and  domestically  than  the 
168  hoars  of  the  week  allowed  time  for.  At 
any  rMe,  no  man  could  accuse  him  of  ever 
wasting  an  honr  in  idleness,  or  spending  it  in 
amusement.  Four  of  six  children  were  old 
enough  to  require  leaching,  and  he  taught  Ihem, 
About  a  docen  children,  upon  an  average,  were 
christened  every  week  in  his  parish,  and  he 
christened  them.  Somewhat  more  than  hall'tbat 
number  reqoired  to  be  buried,  and  be  buried 
them.  A  proper  proportion  of  couples  desired 
to  be  married  weekly,  and  he  married  them. 
Sick  folks  demanded  to  be  prayed  with,  and 
he  prayed  with  them.  Moreover,  his  bishop 
would  have  been  highly  displeased  if  he  had 
omitted  to  read  prayers  on  every  Sainf  s  day ;  so 
that,  upon  the  whole,  he  was  a  good  deal  oc- 
cupied; and  as  the  shaffling  pony  which  he 
kept  upon  the  common  near liis  parsonage  had 
to  convey  him  from  Deepbrook  Union,  after 
he  bad  read  prayers  there,  in  time  to  begin 
reading  them  again  in  his  own  church,  before 
the  clock  struck  twelve,  be  was  not  in  die  habit 
of  spending  much  tim«  in  the  workhouse  after 
he  pot  off  his  mrplicr.  atthongb  he  never  failed 


to  get  into  it  a  little  before  niife.  BM  fort«. 
ately,  though  Mr.  Simms'  pony  trotted  A«wh, 
the  reveraid  g«itleman  himself  got  over  ne 
ground  with  great  rapidity,  b«ng  one  of  the 
most  rapid  readers  in  England.  But  ofalldMse 

tarttonlara  Mrs.  White,  worthy  soul !  of  eonne 
new  nothing,  and  she  placed  heitelf  ia  lb 
cold  dark  room,  converleil  for  the  noaee  iMi 
a  chapel,  with  the  comfortable  conseioasoeS) 
not  only  that  she  was  going  to  say  her  pravm, 
but  also  that  she  was  about  to  do  a  gaotui 

f lions  action,  for  she  was  determined  not  ti 
et  the  clergyman  leave  it  till  she  bad  told  Im 
huw  greatly  one  amon^  then  wjmni  tbe 
spiritual  consolalioik  v^idi  it  was  iu  his  pom 
onlv  to  give. 

Mr.  Simms  had  not  quite  recovered  Us  bresA 
when  he  got  iato  the  deal  inclosare,  which 
served  hrm  as  a  desk ;  but  not  for  tUs  did  he 

Stause  or  linger,  for  stop,  emphasis,  or  seceni, 
or  the  hundredth  part  of  a  second,  frOM  the 
first  word  of  the  holy  oftke  to  the  last  Fff 
his  pony  was  that  oay  decidedly  rather  wm 
lame  than  usual :  and  the  dread  of  the  tMkm^ 
ing  the  canonical  hours,  by  not  beginMg  tic 
service  in  his  church  in  time,  haunted  faialfte 
a  spectre,  and  drove  him  on  firom  verse  tavern, 
ana  from  prayer  to  prayer,  with  a  dmee  of 
velocity  wbich  certainly  tended  not  a  littic  ti 
pnzzle  'and  confound  the  slow  capacities  of  bit 
poor  hearers.  In  one  respect,  however,  be  bal 
a  \ery  considerable  advantage  over  the  gess- 
raltly  of  clergymen  who  are  obliged  (bv  >■? 
caused  to  get  through  the  service  as  rapiciT  « 
possible,  for,  having  no  one  to  officiateasckrk 
and  finding  that  the  waiting  for  the  slowew- 
ciation  of  the  very  quickest  of  his  congregatiat 
would  take  more  time  Ibaa  he  eould  poaa^ 
spare,  the  I^lms  were  got  throagh  by  ha 
reading  every  other  verse  without  ne  lea  af 
a  moment  between  —  an  accideoul  advaal^ 
this,  for  which  the  reverend  gentlemaafeltTCfv 
piously  thankful. 

SnsMi  White  was  a  very  bumble-minded  m« 
woman,  and,  not  finding  herself  able  to  fom* 
the  service  through  this  rapid  ddivery  of  it 
heaved  a  gentle  sigh  to  think  what  an  ignenat 
poor  soul  she  was.  This  humility,  however, 
did  not  cause  her  to  shrink  from  fewr  nseluliN 
of  getttDg  the  minister  to  say  a  few  wor^  « 
comfort  to  poor  Jessie  niillips;  and,  Mag  'm 
some  degree  instinctively  aware  that  tte  Nve> 
rend  gentleman's  movements  were  likely  to  be 
rapid,  she  kept  her  eye  upon  him  tbr«B^boit 
the  whole  of  the  valedictory  blessing,  tbewtid* 
of  which  were  too  familiar  to  be  nistahas. 
even  from  the  lips  of  Mr.  Simms,  and,  daitiaS 
forward  the  very  instant  he  had  pronoaatN 
it,  she  contrived  to  reach  him  before  the  tntM 
arm  was  emancipated  from  the  ^eeve  of 
surplice,  the  operation  having,  fortunately.  be*i 
a  little  impeded  by  the  hitching  of  a  bati*a  i> 
the  waist  in  the  cuff  of  his  coat.  So  plicat 
herself  before  him,  Aerefore,  as  to  rendw  hi* 
escape  by  the  narrow  interval  betweea  'h* 
forms  pretty  nearly  impossible,  she  made  bia 
a  low  courtesy,  and  said,  "I  ask  yonr  pardM. 
sir,  but  there  is  a  young  woman  in  the  bo«* 
who  is  sadly  in  want  of  a  little  eomfortiagtitt 
vritb  a  minister.   Will  you  be  pleased,  sir,  I* 
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come  along  with  me  only  jost  r«r  «  qauter  or 

aD  hour  or  so?" 

"  A  qnarter  of  ao  hoar  I "  exclaimed  Mr. 
Simms,  positively  tranbling  with  baste,''  eager- 
ness, and  alarm,  '*a  qoarter  of  an  hour,  good 
woman,  —  yon  kDow  Bot  what  von  askl  Go 
away,  good  woman,  go  away  I  Mercy  on  ne, 
how  yoQ  stand  staring!  Do  yoo  mean  to  make 
mc  push  you  over  (ho  forms  that  I  may  get 
away?  Get  along,  do!  It  must  be  a  ouarter 
past  ten  if  it's  a  minute!  Getaway,  do!  And, 
so  saving,  the  greatly  irritated  gentleman  did 

Cuih  her  a  little  on  one  side,  and  then  made 
is  escape,  with  as  mach  nervous  trepidation 
as  if  be  had  been  a  thief  with  the  constable 
behind  him. 

•  •  • 

Courteous  reader,  be  jnst  and  reasonable  as 
well  as  courteous,  and  say,  il  yon  be  a  rate- 
payer, where  the  blame  lies.  Is  ft  iu  Mr.  Simms, 
w^o,  with  unremitting  labour  in  what  onght  to 
be  the  first  of  all  profeuions,  can,  with  such 


dewerate  difficulty,  maintain  his  family,  as  to 
make  him  accept  your  pitiful  stipend,  though 
forced  to  earn  it  in  the  way  described  ?  Or,  is 
it  with  you,  and  those  whom  you  permit  to 
assess  and  distribute  your  contributions,  and  wko 
eagerly  accept  the  services  of  those  whose  price 
can  most  easily  be  beaten  down,  thoogh  it  is 
notoriously  impossible  that  tbey  can  accept  the 
terms  you  offer,  and  Ifpe,  unless  they,  in  some 
degree,  limit  the  time  they  give,  in  the  same 
proportion  as  you  have  limited  their  reward? 

But  it  is  thus,  as  if  you  look  carefully  round 
you  will  find,  once  and  again,  that  the  miser- 
able wretches  who  have  a  million  times  more 
need  of  spiritual  comfort  than  their  happiw 
fellow-ereaturea  are  defrauded  of  it.  If  it,  in- 
deed, be  necessary  to  make  the  pauper  a  pri- 
soner, care  should  at  least  be  taken  that  the 
light  which  enables  the  sufferers  of  earth  to  see 
the  blessed  perspective  of  a  hai^er  state  of 
existence  shoold  not  he  ezduded  from  his 
dungeon. 


Cumn  XXXIV. 


TIIE  STORT  RETURNS  TO  ELLEN  -  SHE  RBLATBS  TO  UER  FATHER  TBB  CIRCUHSTAITCES  OF  HER  INTERVIEW 
Wrrn  the  DUCRESS—A  vert  PLBASAKT  family  MIRRY.MAKING  IMTEIUIUPTED  by  TBB  ABRIVAL  OF 
A  LETRR — UREAT  COITFI»ION  DCCASIOHBD  TBERBBT. 


We  must  now  give  a  backward  glance  to 
Klleo,  for,  despite  her  earnest  aspirations  for 
soch  a  state  of  indifference  as  mi^nt  enable  her 
to  endure  with  philosophy  the  touch  of  either 
joy  or  woe,  she  seemed  doomed  to  learn,  that 
in  this  wish,  as  in  some  former  ones,  a  more 
powerful  will  than  her  own  directed  her  destiny : 
and  no  condition  could  be  much  more  removed 
from  indiffiBrence  than  that  which  followed  her 
little-desired  interview  with'  the  Duchess  of 
Rochdale. 

There  were  but  two  human  beings  in  the 
world  to  whom  £llen  would  have  wished  to 
communicate  this  strange  interview,  namely, 
her  father  and  Lord  Pemberton.  To  the  latter, 
however,  had  the  wish  been  multiplied  ten- 
thousand  fold,  she  would  not  have  done  it;  but 
to  her  sympathising,  her  indulgent,  her  approv- 
ing father,  she  hastened  the  moment  she  re- 
inrned  to  the  house,  though,  with  all  her  eager- 
ness, she  would  probably  have  been  too  con- 
siderate to  enter  nis  presence  so  abruptly  had 
she  been  aware  of  the  flushed  and  agitated  ex- 
pression of  her  countenance. 

"My  dearest  child,  what  is  the  matter  wilh 
ynii?  What  has  happened,  Ellenf  "  demanded 
the  startled  squire. 

''Nothing  papa  —  that  is,  nothing  that  need 
alarm  you,  rejilied  Ellen,  vainly  endeavouring 
to  look  tranquil,  rational,  and  composed.  "I 
am  sure  1  am  very  foolish  if  I  look  frightened, 
for  1  certainly  have  had  nothing  to  frighten  me. 
I  have  only  seen  the  Duchess,  papa." 

Mr.  Dahon  looked  vexed,  and  sighed  invo- 
luntarily, *'My  dear  girl!"  he  said,  "I  am 
sure  you  did  not  mean  il,  Ellen,  bat  you  have 
deceived  both  yourself  and  me.  I  would  not 
have  believed,  my  dear,  that  the  sight  of  the 
Duchess,  or  the  Dnke  either,  could  have  thus 
moved  you.  Oh,  Ellen!  Where  is  the  tranquil 


philosophy  on  which  we  have  both  prided  our- 
selves?" 

"In  my  heart,  I  hope,  dear  &ther!"  replied 
Ellen,  though  the  tears  that  started  to  her  eyes 
as  she  spoke  made  her  words  sound  exceedingly 
like  an  empty  boast.  "  I  have  been  discom- 
posed and  somewhat  agitated  by  what  has  pass- 
ed, but  " 

"  Passed ! "  exclaimed  Mr.  Dalton,  with  great 
vehemence;  "yon  don't  mean  that  you  have 
been  conversing  with  her?  Good  Heaven  I 
hew  unfortunate!  1  would  not  have  had  yon 
exposed  to  this  for  the  world.  Tell  me.  Ell 
at  oDce   was  she  rude  to  you?*' 

"Rode?  Oh  nol  pap&;  not  rude,  certainly. 
Bnt,  though  1  really  believe  she  intended  to  be 
civil,  she  made  me,  somehow  or  other,  speak 
rather  rudely,  or,  at  least,  rather  bluntly  to  her. 
I  can  hardly  explain  wkat  it  was  that  I  felt. 
1  trust  it  was  not  anger,  I  trust  it  was  not 
pride,  hut——" 

"Never  mind,  my  Ellen,"  said  the  squire, 
again  interrupting  her;  "better  a  thousand  times 
that  it  should  have  been  either,  than  that  she 
should  have  suspected  yoo  of  any  wish  or  in- 
tention to  please  her." 

"Yon  may  set  your  heart  at  ease,  dear  father, 
on  that  point,"  returned  Ellen,  with  a  melan- 
choly smile;  "there  was  not  the  very  slightest 
danger  of  it." 

And  then,  by  degrees,  Ellen  endeavoured  to 
repeat  all  that  had  really  passed,  while  die 
good  squire,  on  his  side,  cross-examined  her 
as  to  looks,  accents,  and  attitudes;  but,  though 
she  answered  him  with  all  possible  fidelity,  the 
result  was  any  thing  rather  than  a  clear  nnder* 
standing,  on  his  part,  as  to  what  the  noble 
lady's  feelings  toirards  his  exemplary  daughter 
either  were  or  had  been. 

Not  to  have  entered  into,  this  cimversation 
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with  her  fother  ma  impossiUe;  bat  when,  tJt 
lenKth,  it  was  concla^ed  by  the  diuer-beU, 
which  sent  her  to  dress,  Ellen  essayed,  with  all 
tin  power  she  had,  to  drive  the  subject  from 
her  thoD^ts;  and  in  the  oveainc,  when  she 
fennd  it  impossible  either  to  read  or  to  lalk« 
she  proposed  te  her  mother  that  the  diildren 
shoiud  all  come  iato  the  dravii^-room  ud  dance 
to  her  pUytng.  Mrs.  Daltou,  who  was  never 
so  well  pleased  as  when  she  could  find  an  ex^ 
cnse  for  calling  together  and  reviewing  her 
children,  consented  with  a  delighted  snrile,  and 
Ellm  sat  .down,  and  parsoed  her  self4npoaed 
tadc  unshrinkingly,  amidst  the  incessant  repeti- 
tions of  <'Not  quite  so  fast,  Ellen  "-*<A  Tittle 
quicker,  if  you  please,  dear  Ellen,"— and  *'Ju8t 
please  to  play  that  over  again,"  &c.  &c.  for 
^nt  two  hours.  At  the  end  of  that  time,  Mr. 
Dalton,  who  bad  taken  refuge  in  his  library, 
iuteimpted  the  revels  by  entering  thedrawiDS- 
room,  and  walking  up  to  the  pale  musician  with 
a  somewhat  peremptory  request  that  she  would 
leave  off  playing  and  come  with  him.  There 
was  something  in  the  tone  of  his  voice  which 
startled  her,  though  she  would  have  been  ex- 
ceedingly puzzled  if  obliged  to  say  why.  But, 
on  looking  up  in  his  face  for  explanation,  Ute 
panle  baouae  worse  still,  for  never  had  she 
seen  him  wear  the  same  sort  of  look  before. 
It  was  not  jocund,  it  was  not  sad,  neither  was 
it  angry,— far  from  it.  On  the  contrary,  indeed, 
there  was  a  sort  of  condescending- gentleness, 
such  as  he  might  have  worn  when  giving  alms 
to  a  be^ar  who  stood  greatly  in  awe  of  him. 
la  short,  well  as  EUen  thon^t  she  knew  her 
fiuher,  she  was  now  completely  at  fault,  and, 
having  answered  the  plaintive  remonstraBces  of 
a  dozen  young  eyes  by  beckoning  Henrietta  to 
take  her  place  at  the  instrunient,  she  rose  with- 
out saying  a  word,  and  followed  him  out  of  the 
room. 

The  squire  stalked  before  her  across  the  ample 
hall,  in  very  ghostlike  fashion,  neither  speak- 
ing a  syllable,  nor  even  turning  bis  head  to 
look  at  her.  When  they  were  both  fairly  within 
the  door,  which  he  held  open  to  receive  her, 
he  dosed  and  bolted  it,  and  Aen,  throwing  his 
aim  araund  her,  be  pressed  ber  to  hia  bosom 
with  a  vehemence  of  emotion  which  almost 
frightened  ber. 

"My  dearest  father!"  she  exchUmed,  "what 
is  it  you  have  got  to  tell  me?  Has  uty  thing 
dreadful  happened  to  him?" 

"  Nothing  dreadful  has  happened  to  him,  my 
Ellen;  but  it  is  terrible  or  something  very  near 
it,  for  such  a  stout-hearted  old  fellow  as  myself 
to  discover  that,  on  the  very  point  where  1  most 
prided  myself,  even  in  moral  digni^  tmA  sireogtih 
of  miad,  I  have  no  more  finuMss  than  a  love- 
sick girl,  nor  half  so  much  perhaps  as  one  who, 
if  not  love-sick,  has  loved  well.  Sit  down,  my 
love,  sit  down,  and  don't  deeptae  nw,  if  yon 
can  help  it. 

Ellen  obeyed,  but  without  uttering  a  m-ord  in 
reply.  She  felt  that  something  straue  had  oc- 
curred, and  felt  too,  throughout  her  whole  frame, 
that,  whatever  it  might  be,  it  came  from  the 
quarter  from  whence  no  breath,  however  sti^t, 
could  read)  her  without  fearfally  shaking  the 
tranqoilitty  she  ao  otmeady  sou^t  to  preserve. 


Her  Other  looked  at  her  auioualj;  he  Ml 

that  to  prolong  ttiese  moments  of  sospcwe  «m 
cruelty,  and  yet  he  so  ^eatly  feared  the  efect 
of  snddM  enotion  upon  a  young  heart,  vMi 
had  already  been  tried  so  aoveroly.  ml  it  m  , 
literally  in  trembliM  that  be  put  the  foUowi^ 
letter  into  her  band. 

Ellen,  too,  trembled;  for,  thou^  the  writiig  < 
was  unknown  to  her,  some  species  of  iasttMt 
that  it  would  be  difficult  to  define  conviBCcl  ' 
her,  almost  beyond  the  reach  of  doubt,  ihil  ii 
was  from  the  Duke  of  Bocbdale.  For*  MaMU 
there  was  a  mist  befon  her  eyes  —  she  catU  , 
not  cleariy  see  the  characten  —  bat  it  puasl,  , 
and  she  read  aa  fidlfnre:  i 
"Sir,  ' 

^It  is  a  mortifying  dung  for  a  naaa  iriuku, 
daring  many  yean  of  life,  beeo  eodurug  Maj  i 
saoifices  with  a  tolerable  degree  of  pbilowph?, 
because  he  believed  himself  to  be  doing  wbt 
was  right,  suddenly  to  discover  that  he  ud,  m 
the  contraiT,  been  doing  wh^  was  very  vraig.  ^ 
Such,  Mr.  Dalion,  is  my  case;  and  I  trust  tkit  < 
this  avowal  will  tend  to  soften  any  severity 
with  which  you  nay  have  hitherto  beeo  dis- 
posed to  judge  me.   1  may  spare  mjsdf  tbe  ' 
painful  task  of  entering  at  ieogth  i^ea  all  iktt 
has  passed  between  your  daaffUer  and  my  hi, 
for,  as  Lord  Pembertoa  assures  me,  aotkiai  ' 
has  been  concealed  from  you.   But  yea  w) 
permit  me  to  wplain  to  yoo,  aa  briefly  as  pos- 
sible, my  own  conduct  in  die  business,  hi  eider 
to  do  this,  it  is  necessary  that  !  should  uf«M 
my  family  affairs  in  a  manner  that  I  haveimr 
done  before  to  any  one  save  ray  wife,  bet  I 
feel  no  fear  that  litis  oM^dence  will  be  leu 
safe  with  yoa  tbaa  with  her." 

[Here  fi^lowed  a  statement  of  the  deploraUe 
iocuoibrance  with  which  his  father's  extravaaan 
bad  burdened  the  Bocbdale  proper^  (thedctiil 
of  which  it  is  unnecessary  to  give),  and  tbs  ' 
letter  then  proceeded  as  follows.] 

''I  need  not  point  out  to  yon  that  the  strict,  | 
I  might  say,  the  sever*)  economy,  which  1  «ai 
called  upon  to  practise  in  order  to  dear  ^  i 
demands  made  by  many  creditors  on  the  alresaf 
crippled  property  of  ny  famUy,  was  more  ptia> 
ful  in  my  station  thaa  it  might  have  been  tt 
one  of  inferior  rank.  la  trntt.  ny  whole  bfe 
has  been  a  sOrnggltt;  and  the  first  wish  ofay 
heart  has  been  to  save  my  son  from  pauiag 
his  days     the  same  manner.  I  have  Douisg 
with  which  to  reproach  myself  on  the  side  « 
the  well-ordered  and  well-sustaioed  ecoaoay 
by  which  I  have  sought  to  clear  my  propeity; 
I  have  bad  faithful  agents,  both  in  and  Ml « 
my  family,  to  assist  me;  and  the  painiiil  tw  . 
has  proceeded  without  a  single  backward  st^ 
That  during  the  whole  of  thia  time  my  ^ 
has  been  very  earnestly  fixed  upon  *be 
of  a  wealthy  marriage  for  my  son,  I  wOl  bm 
dray.   It  was  the  only  means  (except  tbst  of 
self-denial  which  has  been  practised  by  es  w  | 
as  lar  as  the  demands  of  our  station  «mM  ^ 
permit)  by  which  it  was  possible  to  expeditB 
the  process  by  which  I  was  labouring  to  eai» 
cipate  my  son  from  the  painlul  trammels  wbici 
had  shackled  me.  You  will  therefore  cooceiie, 
Mr.  Dalton,  that  his  eonfession  ofaaallacbwMj 
to  yonr  daughter  waa  a  severe  bhiw  to  m>  > 
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fear  that  I  saffsred  my  admirable  wife  to  per- 
ceive bow  strongly  the  disappointment  of  my 
hopes  affected  me  more  openly  tban  I  onght  to 
have  done.— She  had  an  interview  with  her  son, 
the  particnlara  of  wbicb  I  never  learned  till 
this  day.  The  Duchess  knew,  by  what  passed 
at  this  interview,  both  the  professed  attachment 
and  the  bitter  sorrow  of  ner  son,  bnt  for  my 
sake  she  endated  this  bitter  knowledge  without 
wavering,  and  wilhoat  saflfering  any  such  por> 
lion  of  it  to  reach  roe  as  wonld  have  made  my 
self-imposed  lisk  the  harder.  I  only  learned, 
and  learned  from  hor  (for  wHh  my  son  I  never 
entered  on  the  sabject),  that  the  yoling  people 
htd  botk  pledged  themselves  to  give  up  their 
Mgagement,  unless  it  was  sanctioned  by  the 
parents  on  both  sides.  >Vith  this  I  was  inlly 
satisfied,  and  have  been  living  ever  since  under 
the  comfortable  delusion  that  Pemberton  saw 
tbe  necessity  of  the  arrangement,  and  sabmitted 
to  it  accordingly,  without  any  peater  sacrifice 
Q/t  b^piness  nan  a  few  monins  chaOjEe  of  place 
and  scene  might  snffloe  to  cure.  That  poor 
Pemberton's  mothCT  knew  better  is  certain; 
bat,  however  I  may  lament  the  concealment 
which  has  prodoced  so  much  greater  a  degree 
of  suffering  than  any  motive  would  have  uh- 
daced  me  to  inflict,  I  at  least  cannot  blame 
her,  for  all  she  has  suffered  herself  and  has 
caused  others  to  suffer  has  been  prodoced  solely 
by  her  wish  to  save  me.  But  this  day  has 
ended  a  very  pernicious  state  of  delusion  for 
both  of  ns.  Hy  dear  wife  has  ceased  to  think 
that  it  was  her  duty  to  keep  me  in  the  dark, 
and  I  have  at  length  obtained  sach  a  knowledge 
of  facts  as  will,  1  tnist,  enable  me  to  alone  for 
■he  nnbapphiess  of  i^eh  I  have  been  the  eanse. 
The  Dacness  of  Rochdale  has  seen  and  convers- 
ed with  yonr  daughter,  Mr.  Dalton;  and  the 
consequence  has  been  a  frank  and  noble  avowal 
of  the  rashness  which  led  her  to  judge  and  de- 
cide upon  a  question  while  ignorant  of  what 
was  most  essential  to  it.  It  was  to  me  she  first 
avowed  this,  together  with  all  she  had  done 
and  suffered  in  order  to  keep  me  i^orant  of 
the  tenacity  with  which  Lord  Pemberton  adhered 
to  his  attachment,  while  consenting  to  forego 
tbe  hope  «f  possessing  tbe  olyeet  of  it  It  was 
to  me,  too,  nat  she  first  confessed  the  convic- 
tion,  to  vrhidi  the  interview  of  this  morning 

Sve  rise,  that  the  man  who  had  once  loved 
iss  Dalton  would  never  consent  to  be  the  hus- 
band of  any  other  woman,  Tbe  result  of  this 
conversation  with  her  was  an  interview  wiA 
nty  son,  of  vdiich  it  is  not  necessary  that  I 
ahoold  give  tbe  particulars,  inasmuch  as  my 
diief  object  in  now  addressing  yon  is  to  request 
your  permission  for  his  waiting  upon  yourself 
and  yonr  daughter,  to  commnnicate  the  resnlt 
of  iL  1  will  not  affect  to  fear  that  such  a  woman 
as  your  daaghter  will  refuse  to  receive  the  ad- 
dresses of  my  son,  because  he  sdiunitted  to  the 


restraint  imposed  W  his  IhAar.  May  God  bless 
dwm  both:  Th^  nave  deserved  to  be  happy, 
and  I  trust  they  will  be  so.  I  would  be  doing 
neither  of  them  justice  to  suppose  that  the  re- 
stricted income  to  which  they  must  submit  for 
tbe  next  four  or  five  years  would  interfere  with 
this.  After  all  that  my  son  has  snffeied,  I  oould 
not  condemn  him  to  another  night  of  anxiety ; 
and  have  therefore  yielded  to  bis  earnest  en* 
treaties  not  to  suffer  any  delay  on  my  part  to 
add  to  the  mischief  vrhicn  has  been  already  done 
by  the  want  of  a  perfoetly  clear  ondentanding 
between  yonr  family  and  mine.  Lord  Pember> 
ton's  groom  will  convey  this  letter  to  the  man- 
nor-house;  bat  I  sboulo  wish  your  dau^tor  to 
know  that  his  master  will  be  waiting  at  the 
distance  of  soaie  hal^doam  paces  to  reeeiM 
yonr  answer  to  it. 

"I  ranain,  Sir, 

"Your  obedient  Servant, 
"Rocm>ALB." 
How  did  Ellen  bear  it?  But  tittle  hat  been 
said  ctaeening  hvt  leva  for  Lord  Pemberton; 
nevertheless  there  was  that  at  hw  heut  to 
which  not  evMi  the  magio  strength  of  poetrr 
has  ever  been  able  to  do  full  justice,  toough 
many  a  fluttering  little  heart,  beside  Ellen  s, 
may  have  felt  iL  However,  she  did  not  foint 
on  learning  this  sudden  change  from  despair  to 
happiness;  she  only  rose  gently  from  her  seat, 
and,  passing  the  little  table  that  stood  between 
them^  dropped  on  her  knees  before  her  father, 
and  m  that  attitode  silently  breathed  her  thaaka 
to  Heaven  for  tbe  chai^se.  Certainly  her  tears 
flowed  the  while;  ud  it  was  best  peikt^  that 
it  should  be  so,  for,  without  this  natural  and 
most  blessed  relief,  it  is  probable  that  not  even 
the  hard'leamed  philosophy  of  Ellen  wonld 
have  sufficed  to  preserve  ner  from  sinking  under 
emotions  so  violent.  It  would  be  hardly  fair, 
perhajps,  to  look  under  the  squire's  eyelids,  as 
they  lell  over  the  eyes  that  looked  fondly  down 
upon  his  daughter;  but,  if  we  did,  it  is  likely 
enough  that  we  should  find  on  this  occasion, 
as  heretofore,  that  there  was  **most  excellent 
sympathy"  between  them.  That  it  was  a  mo- 
ment, however,  of  very  eaqnisito  happiness  to 
both,  nobody  can  doubt;  nevertheless  Ellen, 
from  not  being  used  perhaps  to  this-  sort  of 
thing,  v^ry  speedily  took  means  to  interrapt  it. 
tor,  even  tdtale  the  Hps  of  the  squire  were  still 

fires sed  upon  her  forehead  she  started  away 
rom  him,  exclaiming,     Papal  Lord  Pember- 
ton!" 

"Bless  my  soul!"  exclaimed  tbe  happy  fbther, 
in  his  torn,  "  I  had  forgottm  that  part  of  the 
business  altogether,  Ellui.  Fancy  nim  paciu 
up  and  down  the  drive  all  Ais  timet  an^ 
without  waiting  for  any  farther  bints  or  fastme- 
tions,  or  even  for  his  hat,  the  sqoire  nuhed 
out  of  the  library,  across  the  ball,  and  through 
the  portico,  la  search  of  his  flrtan  aon-iik-law. 
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CUPTER  XXXV. 


ELLER  DALTOM  U  RAIHBR  ASTONISHED  AT  nnmiQ  BEBSELF  HAPPY— OTBEK  PEOPLE  ABE  PtUUO 

AS  WELL  AS  HERSELF. 


Ellbh  mesDwhile  seated  herself  in  a  chair 
as  far  from  the  fire  a&  possible,  for  her  cheeks 
were  burning,  Ihoogh  her  hands  and  feet  were 
as  cold  as  marble.  Uuw  utterly  impossible 
would  it  be  to  follow  the  thoughts  whtco  began 
careering  through  the  head,  lately  so  very  rea- 
sonablfll  —  bow  infinildy  beyond  the  power  of 
words  to  describe  the  emotions  which  throbbed, 
ind  thrilled,  and  swelled,  and  fluttered,  in  that 
little  heArtl  It  was  considerably  more  thaa  a 
year  since  they  bad  seen  each  other.  Poor 
Ellen  had  lost  much  of  her  bloom  in  that  in- 
terval, and  she  knew  it.  Now  was  it,  and  for 
the  first  time,  that  the  ribald  observations  of 
her  brother  brought  a  pang  to  her  heart  as  she 
remembered  them.  In  some  degree  she  knew 
thst  he  was  ri^l;  could  she  be  sure  that  he 
was  not  more  so  man  she  suspected  ?  —  could 
she  be  snre  that  Lord  Pemberton  might  not 
think  80»  too?  This  may,  perhaps,  appear  1o 
the  high-minded  and  sublime  as  a  trait  of  very 
{MtiAil  vanity,  but,  nevertheless,  there  may  m 
some  honest  hearts  in  fair  bosoms  who  may 
have  courage  enough  to  confess  that  the  feeling, 
althouh  weak,  was  natural,  and  to  these  I  must 
trust  her  defence.  It  was,  however  but  for  a 
moment  or  so  that  any  such  thoogfals  possessed 
her,  and  in  the  next  a  moltituiu  oi  delicious 
recollections,  all  teoding  to  prove  how  lUtle 
each  considerations  were  likely  to  influoBce  her 
lover,  sncceeded,  and  for  a  bri^t  brief  interval 
tht  was  conscious,  notwithstanding  the  vehement 
•lotion  which  still  shook  her  frame,  of  feeling 
pmectly  happy.    But  the  poor  girl  was  not 

fiermitted  to  enjoy  the  unwonted  sensation  long, 
or  very  speedily  after  all  donbti  and  fears 
were  comfortsbly  merged  in  the  sobor  certainly 
of  soon,  oh  I  ve^  soon,  beholding  the  beloved 
one  whom  she  had  so  vainly  straggled  to  for- 
get; an  impetuous  hand  was  heara  to  seize  the 
Utckj  and  before  she  could  be  ^piitesare  whether 
the  Donndiog  of  her  heart  would  choke  hw  or 
not,  the  door  opened,  and  in  boauced  three  of 
her  sisters. 

"Now  this  is  too  bad,  Ellen,"  exduroed  the 
eldest  of  the  three.  "  It  was  all  very  well  to 
stsy  away  as  long  as  papa  wanted  you,  but 
Frederic  is  just  come  in,  and  says  he  met  him 
going  out,  so  that  you  can  only  slay  away  now 
out  of  naughty  laziness.  Bat  now  yoo  most 
come,  for  mamma  has  sent  us  to  fetch  you." 
And  irith  this  the  three  messengeis  seized  ve- 
hemently upon  her,  two  of  them  securing  her 
hands,  and  the  third  grasping  a  portion  of  her 
muslin  dress  in  *  style  that  would  evidently 
have  made  resistance  very  dangerous. 

"What  was  the  trembling  Duchess  elect  to  do 
in  this  domestic  dilemma?  The  question  was 
entirely  one  of  expediency;  right  or  vrrong, 
pleasant  or  unpleasant,  had  nothing  to  do  wiu 
It  To  get  rid  of  the  children  would,  she  knew, 
ha  impossible;  and  she  had  therefore  only  to 
decide  on  the  comparative  advantage  of  being 
foood  at  that  moment  by  Lonl'FewNerton,  n- 


saged  in  a  violent  game  of  romps,  or  of  iurf 
Demg  found  by  him  at  all.  Half  an  instaat  de- 
cided it ;  she  preferred  the  latter,  and  ^ieiH 
sayiog.  "  Don't  tear  my  frock,  Rose,"  shejieMril 
herself  to  their  will,  and  in  the  next  mooKni 
found  herself  in  the  drawing-foom,  snrrosW- 
ed  by  seven  of  her  siateis,  hermother,  aadber 
brooer. 

"  It  is  very  foolish  of  you  to  stav  awsv  so, 
Ellen,  M'heo  yon  yosrself  had  askea  for  all  tba 
children  to  come  down,"  said  Mrs  Dslfata. 
looking  a  little  vexed.  **Yon  should  have  tM 
your  papa  at  once  how  y«m  were  all  eog^ii 
and  i  am  quite  sure  he  would  hdI  have  wine4 
to  keep  you  away." 

"The  governor  had  nothing  to  do  with  it, 
ma'am,"  said  young  Dalton,  from  hb  fareariM 
position  <jn  the  hearth  rug;  ^il  was  alt  ik 
amiable  old  lady's  owr  sweetsess  of  te«fer. 
which  kept  her  steadfastly  in  ooe  place  beeassc 
she  happened  to  know  tut  she  was  partieeliHr 
wanted  in  another.  And,  by  the  way,  I  wi» 
yon  would  ask  her,  ma'am,"  continued  the  joisjc 
man,  passing  his  fiuers  (hrongh  his  bewtifil 
hair,  as  he.  stood  before  the  large  mirror  over 
die  chimney-piece,  —  "  I  wish  you  wonld  bite 
the  kindness  to  ask  her  what  she  has  bc«i 
saying  or  doing  to  pot  the  old  goitlemaa  ■ 
such  a  horrible  rage?  1  Ihenght  positively  tU 
he  would  have  knocked  me  dom  as  1  fueti 
him  at  the  front  door.  1  never  saw  bia  is 
such  a  way  in  my  lifb.  I  really  thiak  ike 
must  have  hecn  shewing  herself  off  tudcr  bcr 
true  colours." 

"What  was  the  matter,  Ellen,  dear?"  tai 
her  mother,  rising  snlEciently  from  her  tntm- 
ary  attitude  to  look  her  daughter  in  the  fact- 
"Good  gracious  me,  Ellen!  What  isitaltafcMtt 
You  are  as  red  as  the  geranium  in  yourbost^ 
and  1  do  believe  that  yoa  have  been  cryiag" 

"  There  is  nothing  at  all  the  matter,  maaasr 
said  Ellen,  with  an  involoiMar^  hat  veryhsff; 
smile.  "And  now  dears,  begin  dancing  ipa 
there's  darlings;"  and  Ellen  eodaavoued  u 
make  her  way  to  the  pianoforte. 

"  Just  see  bow  she  is  uiiggering  at  the  ite 
of  having  put  the  poor  old  genllenian  in  »  pi*' 
sion.  The  older  she  grows  the  worse  3beH> 
you'll  all  find  it  out,  one  of  these  days,  as  well 
as  I.  Dpon  my  soul  I  would  not  aund 
being  so  confounded  ugly  if  she  had  not  Wt 
a  devil  of  a  temper,"  saia  Mr.  Ftederie  D»lt«s- 

At  this  moment  the  bell  of  the  boese  smt 
rang  rather  violently,  as  if  pulled  by  a  b«*y 
and  impatient  hand. 

"Who  the  devil  can  this  be?"  said  the  yomg 
gentleman,  striding  towards  the  door  of  >* 
room  as  he  spoke. 

"Don't  go,  Frederic  I  I  am  quite  j*f 
my  father  come  back  I"  exclaimed  poor  Elw. 
not  knowing  what  to  say,  or  what  le  do. 

"Well,  Birs.  Ellen  Dalton  I  and  if  U  ii^  vk; 
should  I  be  afraid  of  meeting  him,  Iwoodsrr 

**DotL't  go,  Fkederic,"  said  Hit  Dalton,  «w 
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hated  nothiDK  so  much  as  the  rare  occarrence 
of  heariD^  her  son  reprimaDded  by  his  father. 
"I  am  qaite  sore  that  Ellen  ha^  some  meaoiag 
for  what  she  says.  Perhaps  he  means  to  speak 
to  you  aboat  that  odious  young  Baxter.  Pray, 
pray,  stay  where  yon  are,  and  don't  let  as  have 
anv  qaarrelliag. 

While  this  was  passing,  the  saucy  Mary  had 
employed  herself  .by  gently  opwing  the  draw- 
ing-room door,  and  peeping  out:  which  mao- 
flenvre  having  been  performed  wtUi  equal  can- 
tioD  and  success,  she  closed  (he  door,  and  trip* 

Eing  back  into  the  middle  of  the  room  clapped 
er  hands,  exclaiming,  "Papa  is  not  going  to 
qaarrel  with  any  body,  bat  he  has  brooght  back 
tne  most  heauUfot  yoong  man  iu  die  world  with 
hini" 

*<\Vhat  stnfT  you  are  talking,  child!"  said 
her  brother,  sharply  ringing  the  bell.  "Beatt* 
lifnl  young  man,  indeed!  1  do  wonder, mother, 
that  yon  can  let  a  woman  of  Ellen's  i^^e,  who 
b  up  Co  every  thing,  and  afraid  of  nothing,  talk 
as  freely  as  1  am  sore  she  does  lo  the  voung 
ones.  Who  was  that,  pray?"  he  added,  ad- 
dressing the  servant  who  at  that  moment  an- 
swered the  bell.  *'  Who  was  it  came  in  just 
now  with  mv  lather?" 

''My  Lord  Pemberlon,  Sir,"  replied  the  man. 

"Who?"  vociferated  Mr.  Frederic  Dallon. 

"The  Marquis  of  Pembertou,  Sir/'  repeated 
the  servant. 

"What  the  devil  brings  him  here?"  exdatmed 
the  young  squire  as  soon  as  the  footman  had 
retired.  "Can  you  guess,  ma'am,  what  should 
make  him  call,  and  at  this  time  of  night  too?" 
be  added,  addressing  his  mother.  How!  should 

"  Good  gracious,  Frederic,  not 
1?" 

"Most  likely  he  Is  coming  to  look  after  me," 
resumed  the  young  man.  "  Miss  Mortimer  told 
me  that  every  body  -  said  it  was  a  shame  we 
were  not  acquainted,  because  we  were  the 
only  two  young  men  at  all  in  the  same  class 
excent,  of  course,  young  Mortimer." 

'^Dut  if  he  did  want  to  make  your  acquaint- 
snee,  Frederic,"  observed  Henrietta,  "  it  surely 
woald  not  be  done  in  this  way.  Certainly  it 
is  Tcrv  odd.  Isn't  it,  Ellen?"  It  must  be  ob- 
served, strange  as  it  may  seem,  that  no  single 
individnal  nf  the  Dallon  family  had  the  slightest 
idea  of  Lord  Pcmberton's  attachment  to  Ellen 
except  her  father.  Tlie  little  parlour  at  Mrs. 
Bnckhurst's  had  been  the  scene  of  some  few 
transcendeotly  happy,  but  of  many  more  irans- 
cendently  miserable  uieetings  between  the  lovers, 
but  Lord  Pemberton  had  never  entered  the 
manor-house  till  this  eveninx. 

When  Henrietta  addressed  the  question  above 
stated  to  her  abler,  she  turned  round  her  head 
to  look  at  her,  and,  very  naturally  astonished 
2t  the  vivid  carnation  which  died  her  cheeks, 
Mclaimed  with  a  gav  laugh;  "Why,  Ellen! 
what  can  make  yon  olush  so  very  beautifally? 
Surely  not  a  visit  from  the  high  and  mighty 
Marquis  of  Pemberton?  Of  the  whole  race, 
excepting  perhaps  papa  himself,  you  are  the 
^ery  lut  I  should  have  dionght  likely  lo  be 
■Boved  in  spirit  by  Ae  honor  and  glory  of  such 
tvont.  What  are  yon  thinking  abont?" 

*'  Of  Lord  Pnnberton,"  replied  Ellen,  with 
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a  smile  that  cannot  imsstbly  be  described,  for 
it  was  as  if  all  the  youth  and  gaiety  that  for 
ihe  last  two  years,  or  near  it,  had  oeeii  shut 
up  within  her,  in  a  sort  of  death-like  trance, 
were  now  suddenly  awakened,  and  looking  out 
at  her  eyes. 

"  Yes,  I  dare  say  yon  are,  you  anlediluvian 
spinster,"  cried  Frederic.  "Ladies  of  your  age 
are  vastly  apt  to  waste  a  good  many  of  tbeir 
Precious  tbon^ts  on  young  gentlemen  of  his- 
But  tbey  get  nothing,  poor  dears,  but  Irish 
reciprocity  the  thinking  is  all  on  one  side." 

At  this  moment  the  door  was  again  opened 
by  Mr.  Dalton,  who,  pausing  for  an  instant  to 
ascertain  in  what  part  of  the  largo  room  Ellen 
might  be  found,  walked  up  to  her,  and,  placing 
her  trembling^  arm  under  his  own,  led  her  away 
without  utterine  a  word. 

Shall  we  foflow  the  father  and  daughter  lo 
the  library  ?  Or  shall  wc  remain  with  the  motlier, 
and  the  rest  of  her  progeny  in  the  drawing* 
room?  The  last,  deadedly,  and  that  lor  two 
reasons.  First,  the  scene  that  followed  in  (he 
library  would  require  more  skill  to  describe; 
and  secondly,  it  would  be  more  easy  to  imagine, 
without  any  description  at  all.  We  will  remain, 
therefore,  with  Mrs.  Datton,  and  by  so  doiiiff 
shall  have  an  opportunity  of  observing  the  e^ 
feet  produced  by  the  pantomimic  performance 
of  the  squire. 

Ilie  general  astonishment  was  so  great,  that 
not  a  single  word  was  spoken  for  several  se- 
conds; a  much  longer  space  of  time,  be  it 
observed^  than  was  at  all  likely  to  occnr  under 
ordinary  circumstances  among  any  seven  of 
the  Miss  Daltons,  without  taking  either  the 
mother  or  brother  into  the  account.  This  really 
awful  pause  was  at  length  broken  by  Caroline, 
who,  gravely  walking  up  to  the  bide  of  licr 
mother,  said,  in  a  tone  of  mingled  astonishment 
and  cnriosity,  "Mamma,  can  you  tell  why  papa 
led  away  sister  Ellen  in  that  manner  7 " 

"Tell,  child!  How  on  earlh  can  I,  or  any 
body  else,  be  able  to  guess  what  it  means? 
Your  papa  and  Ellen  are  always  hnving  secrets 
together- every  body  knows  tut;  and  I  am 
sure,  for  my  part,  I  don't  care  a  single  straw 
about  it.  But  certainly  this  is  something  out 
of  the  common  way.  Do  vou  suppose,  Frederic, 
that  Lord  Pemberton  is  tnere  still?" 

"There!— what!  in  the  library  for  Miss  Ellen 
to  do  the  honours  to  him  ?  No,  to  be  sure, 
ma'am,  that  is  quite  ont  of  the  question.  I 
suppose  Lord  Pemberton  stepped  in  for  half  a 
moment  to  ask  some  county  question  or  other, 
and  the  moment  he  was.  gone  the  governor 
rushed  in  here,  as  yon  saw,  to  look  for  bis 
darling,  that  he  might  tell  her  all  abont  it.  It 
is  quite  In  his  usual  way,  I  think.  I  really 
see  nolhtng  in  it  to  astonish  any  onr," 

"  No,  Frederic,  it  -is  not  in  his  usual  way,'' 
said  Caroline,  with  great  solemnity.  "Mamma! 
1  have  got  a  thought  come  into  my  head.  Will 
you  tell  me  if  yon  believe  it  is  possible,  only 
just  possible,  mind,  that  Lord  Pemberton  has 
fallen  in  love  with  sister  Ellen,  and  is  come 
to  tell  papa  so?" 

."Nonsense,  child;"  replied  Mrs.  Dalton,  co- 
louring violenllv,  as  she  fixed  her  eyes  npon 
her,  and  seemed  falling  into  a  reverie. 
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"  No,  ma'am,  it  is  not  oonsmue,  it  fa  4  great 
deal  worse  than  DOBseiue,"   ejaealatcd  the 

J roans  aqnire,  io  a  tone  of  vehement  indignation. 
'This  fa  the  sort  of  staff  the  children  get  into 
their  heads  by  being  pcrmitied  to  be  so  much 
with  their  precious  sister  Ellen.  If  you  will 
take  my  advice,  ma'am,  yoti  will  please  to  send 
Miss  Caroline  to  bed,  jast  as  a  lesson  to  teach 
her  lliat  it  fa  perfectly  disgusting  for  girls  of 
her  age  to  be  for  ever  talking  about  love  and 
lovers,  apon  all  possible  occasions,  however 
dlsgastioglT  absurd." 

"  In  love  with  Ellen  1 "  said  Hn.  Dalten,  re- 
moving her  eyes  from  the  face  of  Caroline,  to 
fix  (hem  on  that  of  her  son.  '*What  can  have 
pnt  that  into  the  oUld's  head  ?  " 

"  I  have  told  yon,  ma'am,"  replied  the  young 
geollemao,  with  every  appearance  of  being  very 
angry—  "  It  is  Ellen,  who  has  put  it  into  her 
head.  Yon  may  depend  upon  it  that  you  \vill 
find  out,  some  day,  that  I  have  not  formed 
my  opinion  of  her  from  nothing." 

"Mrs.  Dalton,  however,  was  in  a  dream,  from 
which  neidwr  the  anger  of  her  son,  nor  the 
valuable  opinions  he  was  delivering,  conld 
awaken  her. 

The  girls,  meanwhile,  were  divided  into 
groups.  The  three  eldest  stood  whispering  to- 
gether  near  the  pianoforte,  the  three  yoaogest 
were  endeavouring  to  alone  to  themselves  for 
the  loss  of  their  dance  by  hiding  and  peeping 
out  at  each  other  from  behind  the  curtains, 
and  the  inspired  Caroline  still  stood  before 
her  moUier,  apparently  in  as  deep  a  reverie  as 
herself  How  long  the  young  squire,  who  slill 
stood  frowning  upon  the  hearth-rug,  would 
have  continued  to  ^dure  the  "abominable 
bore"  of  this  strange  suspense,  it  fa  not  easy 
ID  guess;  he  certainly  was  beginning  to  think 
that  he  should  like  to  posh  all  (he  detestable 
children  out  of  the  room  when  the  door  once 
again  opened,  and  for  the  third  tnne  Mr.  Daltea 
entered. 

Thete  was  a  most  provokiogly  serene  air  of 
composure  npon  his  countenance,  whichseemed 
as  effectnally  to  baffle  the  inquiring  eves  Uut 
were  instantly  fixed  apon  him,  as  if  he  had 
womamBsk.  And,  though  he fanmedfatelysp^e, 
neither  hfa  words,  nor  Uie  tone  of  his  voice, 
gave  the  slightest  reason  to  hope  that  he  in- 
tended to  oocnpy  Unwlf  by  gratifying  their 
curiosity. 

Henrietta,  my  dear."  said  he,  very  mildly, 
« I  fear  I  must  treuUe  you  to  lend  me  yonr 
writing-desk.  1  want  to  write  a  letter  directly, 
and  yon  are  snch  a  tidy  girl  that  I  am  sure 
you  have  every  thing  ready." 

A  very  acute  observer  might  perhaps  have 
suspected,  from  the  ftartive  sort  or  dance  (hat 
Mr.  Dalton  directed  towirds  hfa  wife,  hfa  sen, 
and  hfa  elder  dnn^twB>  that  he  had  some  little 
notion  in  hfa  head  of  the  real  state  and  con- 
dition of -their  minds  as  to  what  was  going  on 
in  the  library.  That  fa  to  say,  that  he  thought 
they  might  be  rather  corious  as  to  the  reasons 
for  his  not  writing  hfa  letter  there;  bnt  he 
knew  not  that  they  were  aware  how  it  waa 
occupied.  ^  . 

Henrietta,  having  nttared  a  cheerful  "Ob, 
yes,  pepal"  left  tfaa  room,  and  Hn.  Dalton, 


having  by  that  tine  nnted  bcnetf  sificisndy 
to  speak  said,  **Do  come  here,  Mr.  Dallai, 
will  you  ?   I  want  you  to  tell  me  " 

But  before  she  could  finuh  the  sentence  ths 
impatient  young  man  o  n  the  hearth-rog  ewlMt  i, 
*'Pray,  sir,  fa  Lord  Peraberton  still  here?" 

"  Lord  Pemberion  ? "  repeated  hu  latbrr, 
raisiog  hfa  hand  to  hfa  chin,  pa4afs  to  coeceal 
a  smile  that  he  could  not  restrain.  "Who  <« 
have  told  you  that  Lord  Pembertoa  was  heret" 

"  It  was  William,  sir.  Pray,  nay  I  ask  if 
hfa  lordship  is  shut  np  in  the  library  with  mj 
sfater  Ellen?" 

"Yes,  Frederic,  he  is;"  replied  the  wfiat, 
demurely. 

"What  for,  Mr.  Dalton?   What  for?  Ob, 

foodness!  what  can  it  all  mean?"  eicliiiaeJ 
fa  wife,  effectually  roused  by  thu  slaitUss 
intelligence  from  her  vsnal  stale  «C  apBthj. 
'* Mr.  Dalton,  you  will  be  the  dnnlfcofmel 
you  do  not  tell  me  instantly." 

"God  forbid,  my  dear!  he  replied,  u  Ac 
gentlest  possible  accents,  as  he  toon  her  hn4, 
and  then  pressed  hfa  lips  npon  her  still  bm 
forehead.  **i  should  never  conienplnle  Ae  Ida 
of  yonr  dying  wtthont  extreme  sorrow,-  bnt jM 
at  present  I  do  assure  you  that  it  wsm  W 
pecmiariy  inconvenient  to  me." 

"  Why/Mr.  Dakon?  Why  would  it  be  pe- 
culiarly inconvenient  to  yon?"  returned  the 
lady,  wiih  most  unusual  impetuosity.  I  !■ 
quite  sure,"  she  added,  in  an  accent  whica 
seemed  to  threaten  a  sudden  flood  of  tens, 
"  1  am  quite  sure,  Mr.  Dalton,  that  yon  law 
gut  something  in  yonr  bead,  aud  that  you  an 
trynx  to  make  n  fool  of  nwl" 

"On  the  contrary,  my  dear;  1  am  solj 
trying  not  to  fri^ten  yon  out  of  Vour  witt  ij 
the  news  I  have  got  to  telL  Frederic,"  W 
added,  turning  towards  hfa  Son,  **i  have  mtn 
than  once  heard  you  express  some  aaiioai 
doubts  and  fears  respecting  yonr  eldest  sislefj 
chuice  of  finding  an  establishment  in  naniip 
—  nay,  1  think  I  have  heard  yon  remark  All 
she  was  already  to  be  conridered  as  a  ceniww 
old  maid.  Let  me  have  the  pleasnre,  «hil> 
announcing  my  ^od  news  to  yonr  notlMr  aas 
sfaters,  of  removing  ihfa  palnfnridea  from  ys* 
mind  for  ever.  DearwitiB,  your  eldest  dan^ 
will,  ere  long,  be  Marchioness  of  Pembertsn. 

Were  I  to  sav  that  Mrs.  Dalton  ulteied  a 
scream,  it  would  scarcely  be  »n  exaggefatiN| 
so  vehement  was  the  "Ohl"  with  which  lai 
prefaced  the  "  Gracious,  mercy  on  me  I  *>*7r 
ID  earned?"  by  whidi  she  re[died  to  herb* 
band's  speech.   As  to  Mr.  Frederic,  Wi 
teeth  were  set  so  dMety  together.  dMt  "if 
might  well  he  said  to  gnnd  each  other,  aii / 
was  only  aonsi  this  hennliAil  Ivory  haMf 
diat  Ae  single  -wwd  he  uttered  wasVeaHe* 
It  was  therefore  inaudible,  and  it  may  be  wy 
fairly  said  that  the  de^  d-n,  which  hfaie>" 
spoke,  returned  to  it.   As  to  the  el«"»*r^ 
exclamations  of  the  yonnger  branchee  •[  t** 
family,  the  whisperings,  the.s>»iles,  and 
pretty  sisteriy  wonder  and  delight  which 
news  was  likely  to  itrodnce,  it  may  all  be  vs^ 
easily  imagined.   Mr.  Dalten,  henew, 
really  had  to  write  n  letter  to  the  Dnke,  m** 
having  genennsly  jiMai  Ua  Uluay  teoOcA 
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nu  oUigeA  to  oonpy  the  drawiflg-rdom  him-  , 
Kir,  Mon  became  coiucions  (hat  in  its  preseot  i 
stale  it  was  exceedia^y  ill  calcalated  for  the 
prodnctioD  of  ao  episUe  which  he  certainly 
wished  to  have  Dothioc  absard  in  it,  and  he  ' 
felt  that,  as  long  as  ae  was  within  reach  of  i 
such  happy  malterings  as  now  buazed  around  | 
bin,  he  was  in  great  danger  of  not  achieving  ; 
Ibis.   Ue  therefore  thus  addressed  them  alj,  ' 
mion  aad  juniors  en  ttaase.  '*My  dear  girls,  ! 
1  wonld  not  stop  yonr  beloved  tongoes  for  the  \ 
aniTerse,  but  1  haTO  got  a  letter  to  write  to  i 
yonr  aster  Ellen's  augnst  fiitber>in-law  that  is  { 
to  be,  and  if  yon  stay  here  I  shall  be  sore  to  ' 
write,  *  CaroUtte  says  this,'  and  '  Charlotte  says 
that,'  which  1  am  sure  ^oa  will  agree  with 
me  woald  be  very  objecttonnble.   So  gel  along 
all  of  yoo  into  the  sonool-rooBi,  order  lights,  , 


bread  and  batter  and  tea,  in  any  qnantUiea  yon 
please,  and  sit  all  night,  if  you  will,  talking 
over  this  wonder  of  wonders.  Only  don't  utter 
a  chorus  of  thanksgivings  aloud  as  yon  fiM 
the  library  dooi,  beoaose  perhaps  Ellen  might 
not  like  it. 

The  superlatively  happy  troop  lost  no  time 
in  making  an  elaborate  reply  to  this  harangue, 
hot,  ntieritig  an  noiversal  "Thankyon,  papa!" 
moved  off  towards  the  door,  which  Uiey  reached 
just  as  Henrietta  and  her  desk  entood  it:  and 
then  good  BIra. '  Dalten  indulged  herself  by 
slowly  ottering  these  solemn  words,  "Henrietta, 
ny  dear,  I  wish  myself  to  have  the  pleasure 
of^  informing  yon  that  your  beloved  sister  Ellen 
is  about  to  become  Marchioness  of  Pemberton, 
and  will,  by  the  blessing  of  God,  some  day  be 
the  Ducheu  of  Rochdale !" 
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Two  or  three  days,  very  anxions  ones  to 
Martha  Maxwell,  passed  over,  after  ber  inter- 
view with  Henry  Mortimer,  without  her  hearing 
from  him  on  the'  subject  of  Frederic  Dalton's 
promise  of  marriage,  but  at  the  end  of  that 
time  he  contrived,  as  cleverly  as  the  hero  of 
that  docnmeot  had  done  himself,  to  find  the 
young  lady  alone  and  disengaged,  and  then 
the  sut{|eet  was  resumed  between  them  with 
the  most  confiding  and  friendly  unreserve  on 
both  sides. 

*'  1  grieve,  dear,  kind-hearted  friend,"  said 
tbe  yonng  lawyer,  "to  have  nothing'  to  report 
that  can  leave  you  with  tlie  slighter,!  ground 
for  hope  that  toe  curious  document  of  which 
you  have  got  possession  can  avail  von  for  the  . 
service  of  your  poor,  client.   Socn  a  transfer  ' 
u  a^oa  propose  to  make  of  it  is  quite  inprac  . 
ticable." 

Perhaps  Martha  discerned  the  least  possible  : 
inclination  to  smile  about  the  month  of  her  , 
counsellor  as  be  said  this.    She  coloured  a  | 
littfe,  shook  her  head,  and  said,  "  1  am  sure  | 
yon  arc  qniazing  me,  Mr.  Mortimer."    This  | 
however,  he  stoutly  denied  and  indeed  with  I 
such  genuine  sincerity  that  ahe  permitted  her- 
self to  be  satisfied,  aod  the  consultation  went 
on.   "  The  transfer  is  impracticable ! "  she  re-  , 
peated  musingly.    "Truly  1  believe  it,  Mr 
Mortimer;  and,  tbou^  I  do  not  pique  my^eir 
upon  being  a  very  accomplished  lawyer,  1  do  i 
not  rememDer  that  I  ever  felt,  or  expressed  a  I 
hope,  that  any  legal  use  could  be  made  of  it.  | 
But  we  quarrelled,  yon  know,  when  wo  talked 
of  it  before,  so  perhips  you  did  not  quite  un- 
derstand me." 

"I  deny  tbe  quarrel,"  he  replied;  "however, 
I  am  quite  ready,  beine  a  particularly  courteous 
and  amiable  juiue,  to  hear  you  again." 

"  Well,  lhen.l)ear,  and  listen,  not  only  with 
your  ears,  Mr.  Judge,  but  with  your  under- 
standing. 1  never,  as.  1  toll  you,  believed  it 
.likely  that  this  most  nbaurd  paper  could  give 
me  any  Iwal  power  over  my  inoomparahle  Tot- 
«»  wit  1  drnrit  now,  h  I  ever  have  done, 


that  if  properly  managed  it  may  give  all  we 
want  and  wish  for  as  an  instrument  by  which 
to  work  upon  his  fears.  I  have  an  infinity  of 
faith,  Mr.  Henry  Mortimer,  in  the  young  gen- 
tleman's ignorance,  and  1  have  little  doubt  tnat, 
if  poor  Jessie  Phillips  could  make  him  under- 
stand that  this  paper  was  in  her  possession, 
and  that  it  was  her  purpose  to  bring  it  against 
him  in  a  court  of  jostiee,  he  wonid  immediately 

five  her  such  a  sum  of  money  for  the  precious 
ocument  as  might  enable  her  to  release  her- 
self from  her  present  sad  abode  (don't  take  my 
calling  the  workhouse  sad  as  a  personal  afl'ront, 
Mr-  Mortimer)  and  enable  her  to  leave  the 
neighbourhood  that  has  been  so  fatal  to  her. 
Cannot  you  believe  that  all  this  might  be  done?" 

"You  have,  as  you  say.  Miss  Maxwell,  an 
infinity  of  faith  in  toe  young  gentleman's  ignor- 
ance,' replied  younp  Mortimer,  "and  1  have 
an  infinity  of  lailh  in  his  rascality.  I  do  not 
believe  this  unhappy  afliur  would  ever  have 
occurred  if  he  had  not  known  himself  to  be 
safe  under  tbe  existing  law  (I  might  have  taken 
this  a»  personal,  if  you  had  said  it) ;  but  depend 
upon  it  that  on  such  points  his  ignorance  is  not 
so  great  as  you  suppose.  Your  poor  Jessie  has 
put  it  oat  of  her  own  power  to  expose  htm  in 
any  way  without  exposing  herself  also,  and 
(hat,  as  you  must  be  aware,  much  more  fatally 
for  herself  than  for  him.  I  would  venture  a 
prophecy.  Miss  Maxwell,  that  not  one  single 
solitary  sixpence  would  be  squeezed  out  of  the 
young  squire  in  this  way." 

"Wetl,  then,"  said  Martha,  colouring,  "in 
that  case  I  must  try  another,  for  1  stand,  in 
some  sort,  pledged  to  the  unhappy  girt  that  the 
world  shoold  be  made  to  do  fier  justice.  Do 
you  not  think  that  at  least  it  mi^bt  be  easy  to 
frighten  him  by  making  him  believe  that  i  in- 
tended myself  to  use  this  inestimable  promise?" 

"To  frighten  him  into  paying  a  sum  of  money. 
Miss  Maxwell?"  returned  the  young  barrister, 
colouring  pretty  considerably  in  his  tarn. 

**Not  exactly  for  my  own  use  and  benefit," 
KfUed  Bbrthi,  laughing. 
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"And  how  do  you  propose  to  make  him 
aware  of  that  ?  "  retamed  Henry  Hortimer.  "  No, 
no,  Miss  Maxwell,  helieve  me,  no  real  friend 
of  yours  could  suffer  you  to  enter  upon  any 
such  DegotiatioD  with  him  if  he  had  power  to 
prevent  it." 

"  Then  what  can  1  do  for  her,  Mr.  Mortimer  ?  " 
said  poor  Martha,  ptteoosly,  while  tears  started 
to  her  eyes.  "AiasI  how  very  thoughtlessly, 
bow  very  ill  I  have  acted  I" 

''ThonKhtlessly,  if  you  will,  Hiss  Maxwell." 
replied  the  young  man,  eagerly,  "but,  most 
assuredly  not  ill.  For  vou  have  acted  from 
moltves  of  the  gentlest  cnarity  on  one  side  and 
a  very  righteous  feeliiig  of  indignation  on  the 
oilier.  Nor  do  1  think  the  matter  ^uite  des- 
perate yet.  Should  yoa  have  any  objection  to 
letting  him  know  that  you  have  confided  the 
business  to  me,  both  as  a  friend  and  a  lawrer? 
I  confess  that  1  think  it  is  very  likely  that  1 
might  be  able  to  bring  him  lo  reason." 

**  And  /  confess,  Mr.  Henry  Mortimer,  that  I 
think  It  very  likely  your  fnends  might  object 
as  much  to  this  mode  of  proceeding  as  mine 
might  do  at  the  other;  at  !uiy  rate,  I  assore 
you  Ibat  I  should  not  approve  it  at  all.  Let 
the  matter  rest  ior  the  present,  she  added  with 


a  sigh.  "  For  I  see  not  that  aay  good  caa  k 
done  by  talking  of  it." 

"Will  you  then  consent  to  send  back  Aii 
promise  to  the  worthless  siver  of  it?" 

"Oh  I  yes,  very  willingly.  But  must  I  da  it  ' 
without  at  all  hinting  to  hun  the  notives  for  < 
which  t  look  it?"  | 

"Why,  I  confess  there  is  something  dtsagiw-  , 
able,  said  young  Mortimer,  after  a.paose,  '^ia  i 
suffering  him  lo  suppose  that  the  time  has  enr 
been  when  you  wished  to  receive  his  piedsw 
hand  as  your  iMal  property." 

"It  is  intolerable!"  exclaimed  Mart^  vcht- 
raently. 

"Well,  then,  suppose  you  simply  stale  the 
truth,  and  then  conclude  by  telling  hin  Iht 
you  now  relum  the  paper  because  yoa  Aak, 
upon  mature  reflection,  that  it  will  be  best  t» 
trust  the  future  fate  of  your  poor  fTotefit  Is 
bis  own  honour  and  generosity." 

''So  it  shall  be  then,"  returned  Martha,  liib* 
ing>  and  I  thank  vou  heartily,  kind  fiiend,  m 
giving  me  what  I  truly  believe,  after  all 
egregious  folty,  to  be  the  best  advice  posiiM 
under  the  deplorable  circumatanoeal "  Aid  » 
they  parted. 


Chapter  XXXVII. 

SL'SAN  WHITE  IS  PUZZLED  IN  MIMD  RESPECTING  THE  CLERGYMAN— BUT,  FEARING  THE  CASE  IS  OOPSUI^ 
TAKES  UPON  HERSELF  TO  ADVISE  JESSIE,  AND  PROPOSES  A  STRONG  MEASURE  TO  BBR. 


It  was  with  a  strange,  and  almost  comic  mix- 
ture of  feelings,  that  the  excellent  Mrs.  White 
at  length  followed  the  last  of  the  pauper  con- 
gregation out  of  the  (so  called)  chapel,  and 
sought  out  her  young  acquaintance,  in  order 
lo  inform  her  of  the  ill  success  of  her  entreprise. 
The  good  woman  bad  conceived  much  real  af- 
fection for  (he  wretched  Jessie,  although  she 
contemplated  her  fault  with  the  feelings  of  a 
well-oraered,  virtuous  mind.  But.  niiiTe  folly 
aware  that  her  frailQr  had  forfeited  one  of  the 
very  strongest  claims  to  esteem  that  woman  can 
plead,  she  could  not  help  thinking  there  was 
still  a  great  deal  iii  the  cnaracter  of  Jessie  that 
might  lead  her  to  turn  out  well,  nolwiihstand- 
iog  all  that  was  passed,  provided,  at  least,  that  she 
could  be  removed  from  the  fearfully  contami- 
nating vice  and  degradation  by  which  she  was 
now  surrounded,  before  all  the  better  feelings 
of  her  heart  were  rooted  op  and  destroyed  lor 
ever.  Susan  White  had  the  greatest  possible 
confidence  in  the  utility  of  listening  to  the  ad- 
vice of  a  cleigyman  on  all  points  of  moral  dif* 
ficulty,  having  herself  profited  thereby,  notwith- 
standing the  straightforward  and  peaceable  course 
of  her  own  existence;  and  it  was  this  which 
had  made  her  so  anxious  that  her  erring  young 
friend  should  have  the  benefit  of  the  reverend 
chaplain's  counsel  under  her  present  dreadful 
circumstances.  Her  disappointment,  therefore, 
was  of  the  most  serious  and  reasonable  kind 
possible :  but  there  was  joined  to  it  the  most 
whimsical  pazzle  imaginable  as  to  its  cause. 
That  anv  elergyman  of  the  Churoh  of  England 
should  DO  forcied  to  perform  his  holy  work, 


precisely  upon  the  same  principle  that  a  uB- 
coachman  performs  his,  never  entered  her  besi 
If  it  had,  Ine  whole  scene  which  bad  eccirteJ 
in  front  of  the  deal  desk  would  havebeeapw- 
fectly  intelligible;  but  not  having  diis  che  I* 
the  mystery,  every  species  of  mm  ewM  pn 
caiua  suggested  itself. 

"It  was  all  of  no  use,  Jessie,  dew,"  sbeiui 
as  soon  as  she  had  succeeded  in  gettiag  bet 
young  friend  into  a  qatet  comer.  **IhavedoH 
ray  very  best,  but  all  for  nothing." 

"The  clenyman  then  refused  to  speak  loM, 
Mrs.  White?  '  said  Jessie,  mournfully.  "Alu! 
he  knows  that  I  am  no  longer  worthy  of 
respect  as  that  would  shew!" 

"No,  Jessie,  that  wasn't  it  at  all.  forhanem 
knew  a  un^e  .word  about  what  has  happsM^ 
to  you." 

"1  thought  yon  meant  to  prepare  hha  dt 
speaking  to  me  by  telling  him  every  thiagT" 
said  Jessie. 

"  God  love  your  innocent  heart,  my  dear;  H 
was  altogether  impossible.  1  can't  help  think- 
ing, Jessie,  that  he  must  h^ve  been  takes  ill  " 

"Indeed,"  said  the  poor  giri.  "Well,  la  bv 
snre,  that  was  unlucky  t  For  though  I  had  aem 
dared  to  Ibink  of  such  a  thine  till  yon  meaiioHJ 
it,  Mi«.  While,  I  can't  say  I  have  ever  ha4  it 
oat  of  ra^  bead  since.  Now  then  I  suppose  j 
must  wait  for  a  better  chance  next  Souaayt" 

"A  better  chance,  Jessie!  Itbiutaralenm 
that  you  should  say  that  because  of  what  Iim 
about  bis  being  ill,  and  it  is  trae.  too,  thai  it 
was  very  mnw  like  being  taken  ill;  and  1 
don't  riunk  somehow,  atiSebonoBMmjrheM^ 
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that  be  ever  will  be  better^  poor  geDtleman, 
tbat  is,  better  u  to  bearing  what  one  has  got 
to  say.  I  hope  it  is  no  sin  to  have  snch  a 
iboDght  aboat  clergymen,  bat  when  1  remember 
the  whole  of  it,  aad  his  terror  and  fright  like 
when  I  spoke  to  him  of  stopping  a  bit,  1  can't, 
for  the  life  of  me,  help  thinking  that  maybe  he 
is  not  just  that  right  in  bis  poor  head  that  his 
well-wishers  would  desire.  And  if  that  be  so, 
Jessie,  it  is  we  tbat  ought  to- pray  for  him  who 
has  doabtless  oAen  prayed  for  os." 

'*Whatl  do  yon  think  he  is  out  of  bis  mind, 
Mn.  While?  And  he  sent  to  pray  for  so  many 
miserable  creatures  who  have  ao  greatly  need 
of  prayer?  Oh  no!  that  is  impossible.  You 
surtled  him,  Mrs.  White,  by  asking  him  to  take 
any  notice  of  such  an  one  as  me.' 

To  remove  this  terrible  idea,  which  seemed 
to  be  taking  gloomy  and  fixed  possession  of  the 
poor  girl's  mind,  Mrs.  White  entered  into  a 
very  miiiate  and  graphic  description  of  wbat 
bad  passed;  and  in  detailing  all  the  particulars, 
in  order  to  prove  that  no  possible  oppovtnnity 
had  beqo  uorded  ber  for  entering  mio  any 
snch  narration  as  poor  Jessie  feared  might  have 
revolted  him,  she  suddenly,  and  from  a  move- 
ment as  unexpected  to  berseU'as  to  Jessie,  burst 
into  a  laugh.  She  instantly  checked  itj  bow- 
ever,  exclaiming,  with  very  serious  self-reproach, 
**  Oh  dear !  But  (hat's  very  bad  of  me  to  laugh  at 
such  a  thing,  and  in  such  a  place,  too,  Jessie, 
and  at  such  a  time.  But  i  hope  1  shall  be  for- 
given, for,  truth  to  say,  I  could  not  help  it." 

Being,  hj>wever,  quite  at  the  bottom  other 
heart,"  as  she  said,  very  perlectly  convinced 
that  it  would  be  no  good  to  wait  lor  the  chap- 
lain's opinion  of  the  matter,  Mrs.  White  took 
npon  herself  to  be  Jessie's  adviser,  for  want, 
as  she  modestly  remarked,  of  a  better.  Having 
found  out,  by  dint  of  most  respectful,  submis- 
sive, and  persevering  questioning,  tbat  her  boy 
was  a  great  deal  better,  and  her  husband  al- 
most well,  she  began  to  feel  for  herself  the 
delightful  assurance  that,  though  they  bad  neither 
house  nor  borne  to  cover  tnem,  they  sboald 
soon  turn  their  steps  away  from  the  Union  work- 
house, for,  once  again  able  to  labour,  she  well 
knew  that  her  good  husband  would  fearlessly 
take  ber  by  the  band,  and  lead  her  and  her 
boy  back  again  to  the  blessings  of  nufettered 
light  and  air,  the  joyful  sight  of  nature,  and 
the  glorious  privilege  of  knowing  that  no  prison 
walls  surrounded  tnem.  She,  therefore,  deter- 
mined to  lose  no  more  time  in  opening  ber 
heart  to  Jessie  upon  what  she  thought  it  her 
duty  to  do,  for,  with  ail  her  gennine  bnmility 
as  to  ber  own  incompetency  to  give  advice, 
•he  atrongly  felt  that  she  was  more  likely  to 
look  at  things  dearly,  and  so  make  the  beat 
of  them,  than  a  poor  broken>hearted  voung 
diing  like  Jessie,  whose  very  heart  ana  soul 
had  been  too  mncb  crushed  by  sorrow  to  leave 
her  in  a  condition  to  judge  for  herself.  In 
order  to  render  herself,  however,  as  competent 
to  the  task  as  might  be,  she  got  Jessie  to  re- 
late to  her  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case, 
and  charged  her,  above  all  things,  not  to  exag- 

terate  in  stating  bow  far,  how  distinctly,  and 
ow  positively,  the  yonng  squire  bad  promised 
bar  raaniage. 


On  this  point  Jessie  was  able  to  answer  her 
with  equal  truth  and  perspicuity,  for,  among 

"All  the  oaths  that  ever  man  hath  broke," 

although 

"In  nnmher  more  than  ever  wanan  spoke," 

none  had  ever  been  uttered  with  more  daring 
effrontery,  or  pledged  with  nwre  solemn  assev- 
erations, than  thosu  by  which  Frederic  Dalton 
had  promised  to  make  Jessie  Phillips  bis  wife. 
Repeatedly  had  be  told  ber  tbat  be  rejoiced, 
nay,  gloried  in  the  independence  which  ner  in- 
dustry produced  ber,  as  it  weald  prevent  even 
their  own  secret  hearts  from  feeling  that  bis 
wife  had  ever  submitted  to  the  degradation  of 
having  been  kept  by  him.  "No,  Jessie  1"  he 
would  say,  with  affected  sublimity  of  sentiment, 
the  absurdity  of  which  she  was  totally  incapable 
of  judging— no,  Jessie,  I  doubt  if  my  family 
pride  would  ever  have  -  permitted  me  to  get 
over  that.  Bat,  thank  Heaven,  this  trial  will 
be  spared  me  I  Never,  as  yon  well  know, 
dearest,  have  yon  been  indebted  to  me  for  any 
thing,  save  for  the  pnrest  and  most  devoted  love 
tbat  ever  warmed  the  heart  of  man  1 " 

This,  and  a  great  deal  more  stuff,  in  the 
same  vein,  did  Jessie  repeat  to  her  new  friend, 
amidst  repentant  tears  and  blnsbes  tbat  now 
glowed  almost  as  mneh  from  the  oonscionsness 
of  folly  as  of  guilt. 

'<And  at  the  last,  then,"  said  Mrs.  White, 
"when  this  wicked  farce  of  promised  marriage 
w^is  pretty  well  over,  the  yonng  geotlenun 
offered  you  a  present  of  ten  pounds?" 

Jessie  bent  ber  bead  in  token  of  assent,  bnt 
articulated,  as  soon  as  the  fa^t-Qowing  tears 
would  let  her,  "And  tbat  it  was  that  opened 
my  blinded  eyes  at  once  I  And  tbat  it  was 
which  put  it  into  my  bewildered  thoughts  to 
come  here.  Oh  I  I  remembered  at  that  dreadful 
moment  all  he  said  to  rae  about  my  indepen- 
dence. I  knew  that  I  could  be  independent  no 
longer.  No  choice  was  left  me  bnt  between 
Umb  woifchoiise  and  his  alms.  Was  1  wrong  in 
choosing  the  workhouse 

"No,  Jessie,  no,"  replied  the  good  woman, 
eagerly.  -'And,  dreadful  as  it  is,  1  coald  find 
it  in  my  heart  to  be  thankful  that  here  yon 
have  been,  for  the  very  thought  of  coming  here 
shews  that  you  would  not  live  bv  the  wages  of 
sin.  Bnt,  Jessie,  it  is  a  far  difiterent  thing  to 
live  as  the  mistress  of  a  young  rake  like  Mr. 
Dalton,  and  to  make  bim  pay  for  the  bringing 
up  of  his  child.  When  your  child  is  born, 
Jessie,  your  beart  will  tell  yon  tbat  nothing 
whatever,  whether  it  is  hate,  or  whether  it  b 
love,  can  compare  with  the  duty  of  doing  the 
best  yon  can  for  it.  And  the  b»t  yon  can  do 
for  it  is,  not  the  letting  it  be  taken  away  from 
yoQ  and  brought  up  among  the  misery  and 
wickedness  that  yon  see  here." 

"  And  how  can  1  prevent  it  ?  "  said  the  wretched 
girl,  bursting  afresh  into  tears. 

"  By  taking  ciioagh  of  good  honest  courage 
to  face  the  villain,  and  to  tell  him  that  yon  will 
expose  him  amongst  high  and  low  if  ne  does 
not  at  once  secure  your  poor  child  what  will 
be  enough  to  keep  it  from  stwrinft  out  of  the 
workhoose." 
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''It  will  be  vone  than  deftth  to  mo  to  see 
him,"  wtd  Jessie,  after  remainiitg  sileat  for  a 
minate  or  two,  and  then  speaking  with  diffi- 
culty, apd  sbivering  Trom  head  (ofootrrom  the 
cold  horror  lhat  crept  over  her. 

"I  can  believe  it,  Jessie^  1  can  easily  believe 
it,"  returned  her  kind  hearted  adviser,  while 
leus  oame  to  her  eyes.  **Bnt  if  you  once 
cMW  to  see  it  as  I  do,  my  poor  girl,  yom  will 
feel  altogether  different  about  it,  for  then  you 
niut  feel  that  it  is  yoar  doty.  I  have  heard 
you  say,  Jessie,  that  nothing  yon  can  snffer 
was  worse  than  yoa  deserve ;  anid,  though  I  am 
lar  from  thiDking  that  like,  I  was  ^ad  to  hear 
yon  speak  so,  because  it  was  a  sign  of  true 
sorrow  and  repentance  for  yonr  fanlt  which  all 
Christians  know  is  the  only  road  to  forgiveness. 
But  there  is  a  diifereaee  between  your  case 
and  that  of  your  child ;  and  I  can't  but  think 
that  it  is  as  much  your  duty  to  guard  its  in* 
nocent  life  from  snffering  by  yonr  siq  as  it  ia 
for  yon  yourself  to  submit  pauently  to  all  aacb 
saffering." 

"And  I  think  so,  too.  Mrs.  White,"  retaraed 
Jessie,  with  sudden  energy;  "and  I  will  bless 
you,  to  the  longest  day  I  have  got  to  live,  for 
ronsing  me  out  of  the  wicked  thinkinc  only  of 
myself  in  which  you  found  me.  Bnt  now  is  it 
to  be  done,  Mrs.  White?  They  won't  let  me 
go  out  from  here,  yon  know,  unless  it  is  for 
good  and  all.  If  I  goont,!  most  stay  out;  and, 
bad  and  dreadfiil  as  it  is  to  bide  here,  it  wonid 
be  wone  still  to  have  uo  roof  at  all  to  shdter 
me." 


*«Tr«e,  Jessie,  true;  we  must  nsu^e  belltt 
than  that,  though  it  is  not  easy  to  see  bow," 
returned  her  adviser.  "I'd  eoer  to  go  u  kin 
myself,  as  soon  as  I  get  oet,  only  tbit  it  ii 
easy  enoagh  to  guess  what  would  be  ike  end 
of  that.  He'd  jnst  deny  the  whole  sf  it,  as  Um 
new  law  justifies,  and  upholds  hin  ia  4tia;, 
and  80  it  would  be  a  folly  to  think  of  it  .Nt, 
Jessie,  the  only  way  will  be  for  yoi  to  ilif 
eat,  and  in  again,  without  saying  any 
about  it  And  then  see  the  villain,  see  bin  £u« 
to  face,  and  don't  think  about  yonneir,  mi 
dear,  when  the  trying  moawnt  comes,  but  ikiu 
of  die  poor  nobom  innocent,  that  mast 
and  end  its  days  in  misery,  if  yoa  doa't  u- 
nage  to  make  its  sinful  father  maialaia  iL  I 
would  not  have  you  go  at  all,  Jessie,  asleu 
yon  think  that  yon  have  strra^  and  coanfe 
to  go  through  wUh  it." 

"And  1  do  think  it,  Mrs.  White,  now  tbt  I 
bear  yon  proving  ae  very  plainly  thai  it  ii  n« 
duty.  And  better  would  it  be  by  {ir  ib«  I 
should  die  at  once  in  the  struggle  than  Eve  is 
give  being  witkia  these  homd  walk  to  i 
wretched  little  creature  whose  only  proiped 
wonId  bo  to  die  here  too.  Only  tell  me  bow  I 
am  to  get  out,  and  1  will  try  it,  let  it  end  bM 
it  may,   said  Jessie. 

"You  are  a  good  girl  yet,  Jessie,  notbwitk- 
standing  the  dreadful  ouschief  yon  have  Mn 
into,"  returned  hat  pitying  adviser.  "Aad  » 
fia  contriving  to  get  you  ont,  yon  Bust  m 
let  me  have  a  little  tune  to  think  about  iL" 
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AND  SBICSIBLE  MAmiER. 


Tax  resalt  of  Mr.  Henry  Mortimer's  advice  to 
Miss  Maxwell  was  the  following  letter  to  Fred- 
eric Dalton,  which,  together  with  his  promise 
of  marriage  iaclo'sed  iu  it,shelorwardento  him 
by  a  safe  hand;  and  he  had  the  good  fntnne 
or  receiving  and  reading  it  when  no  one  was 
near  to  watch  the  emotions  it  produced. 

"I  herewith  inclose  you,  Mr.  Frederic  Daltoo, 
the  promise  of  marriage  which  you  were  im- 
prudient  enough  to  give  me  some  months  since; 
and  as  a  friend  to  your  family  in  general,  and 
to  yonr  excellent  suter  EUeo  in  particular,  I 
advise  yon  new  agara  Co  bestow  a  aimilar  do- 
cument upon  any  one.  1  cannot  doubt  but  that 
you  have  been  pretty  neariy  as  much  puazled 
as  vexed  by  the  manner  in  which  I  have  re- 
tained this  promise,  for,  although  I  do  not 
think  lhat,  upon  the  whole,  jwu  have  shewn 
yourself  partKularly  shaq>-wilied,  I  still  give 
yon  credit  for  sufficient  acnteness  to  have  dis- 
covered, at  no  very  recent  dale,  that  I  was  not 
suffieiently  enamoured  of  your  perfections  to 
have  any  wish  or  intention  of  becoming  your 
wife.  As  I  wish  not  to  be  generous  by  nalves, 
I  will,  therefore,  at  the  same  lime  that  1  restore 
to  yon  the  paper  which  you  have  been  so  long 
struggling  to  recover,  relieve  you  from  all  fur- 
Aer  trouble  ot  gnesii^  iriiat  the  motiva  oould 
have  bam  which  indocad  me  bott  ta  obtain 


and  to  keep  h.  In  the  short  interval  htnm 
your  proposal  of  an  elepemeat  la  me,  and  mi 
reuuesting  this  promise  of  matriage  from 
I  had  become  aeuuainled  (no  matter  bow)  wA 
a  full,  true,  ana  particular  aceowit  of  yf 
infamous  conduct  towards  Jessie  Philli|H; 
also,  npon  onqoestionabte  authority,  witb  tb 
&ct,  that  Iha  whole  history  of  the  palenul  fw 
secotien,  which  you  were  pleased  to  assigs  i* 
me  as  the  reason  of  yonr  abn^  declanbss. 
was  false  from  beginnmg  to  end.  Siraage,  mi 
almost  incredible  aa  it  may  appear  to  yen,  tkb 
doable  discovery  anffioed  to  eare  ase,  aad  mj 
effectually  1  do  assure  you,  of  the  tsnder  ^ 
sion  for  which  yoa  so  Satlerii^y  gave  mt 
credit  when  yoa  were  iaiaeed  ta  give  w 
paper  which  I  now  retara.  The  mm  day  «bia 
elapsed  between  year  nahiag  your  deelaratiM 
and  giving  ne  thia  paper  was  not  only  fft 
cirat  to  permit  my  obtaining  the  two  valmUi 
anecdotes  concenung  yon  which  I  have  ms- 
tioned  above,  but  also  to  tSori  eie  liae  t* 
decide  upon  my  own  line  conduct  in  eoM- 
qnenee.  Perhaju,  if  this  lime  bad  been  loam 
1  might  have  deeidcd  differently.  ldonetetfw]F 
mean  ^at  any  more  mature  coosideratioR  ww 
have  induced  me  to  have  accepted  your  oUir 
ing  proposal  far  aa  dopenwl,  bat  I  think  il 
pooiUi  if  I  bad  madi&todupoB  lha  nlgetfA 
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little  lunger,  I  might  have  hit  apon  some  better 
plan  for  effecting  the  objects  I  had  in  view. 
These  objects »  Mr.  Freaario,  were,  fint,  to 
punish  yon  for  your  aodMioos  attempt  t«  make 
me  marry  you  as  a  matter  of  convenience  to 
yoarself— and  that,  too,  by  means  of  uttering 
the  'most  ntrocions'  falsehoods  against  yottr 
excellent  father;  and,  secondly,  to  place  yon 
so  far  at  ny  mercy  as  might  enable  me  to  en- 
sure something  like  jnstice  to  the  unhappy  girl 
yoa  had  destroyed.  I  almost  flatter  myself, 
indeed,  that  1  might  honestly  reverse  the  order 
in  which  I  have  stated  these  motives;  I  tru$t 
that  the  deepest  fteling  within  mt  wu  pity  for 
the  nnhappy  Jessie.  Be  thu  as  it  may,  however, 
1  do  not  Bcrajple  to  confess  lhat  1  have  retained 
the  paper  which  yon  have  so  often  demanded 
chiefly  for  the  satisfaction  of  watching  year 
various  emotions  when  asking  for  it.  Bet  I 
begin  to  think  that  it  is  time  (his  idle  spori 
should  end.  Before  I  coeclude  this  letter,  how- 
ever, I  must  address  to  you  a  few  words  of 
very  seriens  admonition  and  advice.  At  present, 
or,  at  any  rate,  up  to  the  time  of  reading  this 
eommuicalien  from  me,  yon  have  believed 
that  yonr  eondaci  towards  Jessie  Phillips  was 
nnknown,  and  nnder  this  belief  yon  have  suf- 
fered her  to  hide  both  her  own  shame  uid  your 
villany  within  the  dismal  walls  of  the  Union 
workhonse.  I  conjure  yon.  Mr.  Frederic  Dalton, 
to  let  this  be  so  no  longer.  I  conjore  you,  for 
her  sake  and  yonr  own,  to  withdraw  her  from 
this  miserable  abode,  and  place  her  in  some 
distant  county  where,  by  a  little  assistance  from 
von,  she  may  be  enabled  once  again  to  support 
derseir  by  her  aeedle  in  decency  and  comfort. 
1  will  not  threaten  yon,  Mr.  Prederie  Dalton, 
with  beoomtog  yoor  accnaer  before  the  eyes  of 
the  Deepbrook  neii^hourhood.  FflrnlherwonM 
I  hope  that  Uiis  quiet  remonstrance  may  pro- 
doce  the  effect  I  wish,  without  exposing  fur- 
ther either  the  poor  girl  or  you.  Nay,  instead 
of  threatening,  I  will  make  you  a  promise;  I 
hereby  pledge  yon  my  word  that  I  will  not 
make  public  the  information  of  which  accident 
has  made  me  the  mistress  for  a  whole  month 
from  the  date  of  this  letter.  When  that  interval 
shall  have  elapsed,  1  shall  take  measures  to 
ascertain  wMfaer  Jessie  Phillips  be  stilt  in  the 
workhouse;  and  I  sincerely  hope,  for  the  sake 
of  many,  that  I  shall  find  she  is  not.* 

"Martiia  Maxwell." 
Having  finished  this  epistle,  Martha  remained 
with  it  open  before  her  for  a  minnte  or  two 
before  she  could  decide  whether  she  should  or 
should  not  shew  it  to  Heniy  Mortimer  before 
she  sent  it;  but  at  length  she  decided  she  should 
not.  This  was  not  because  she  thought  he 
wonid  disapprove  it,  but  because  she  was  con- 
acioas  of  lutving  given  way,  in  some  degree,  to 
a  sort  of  contemptuous  irony,  to  which  she  did 
not  think  it  fair  to  make  him  a  Ptrty,  although 
her  conscience  gave  her  no  trome  on  the  sub- 
ject, as  far  as  she  alone  was  concerned.  She 
determined,  however,  to  copy  it,  as  (he  shew- 
ing it  to  her  confidant  after  it  was  sent  could 
invohw  him  in  no  responsibilihr  respecting  its 
contents.  Having  done  this,  she  made  up  the 
packet  and  despatched  it 

It  sesdwd  its  destination,  as  staled  ahova, 


not  only  saft^y,  bat  when  the  person  to  mhvm 
it  was  addressed  was  alone.  The  first  charac- 
tm  which  caught  his  ey«  as  he  opened  dw 
envdope  were  diose  of  the  well-remembered 

Eromise,  written  by  the  hand  of  S^ss  Maxwell, 
ot  signed  by  his  own.  It  was  hardly  possible 
for  him  to  nave  received  any  document  with 
more  pleasure  than  he  received  this;  for,  net- 
withstanding  his  threats  (o  Martha  of  intending 
to  apply  for  le^l  assistance  in  order  to  recover 
it,  he  was  quite  as  little  disposed  to  try  the 
experiment  as  she  could  be  to  let  him.  In  fact, 
the  publicity  of  this  adventure,  or  of  any  part 
of  it,  was  about  the  last  thing  in  the  world 
that  he  would  have  desired.  Such,  indeed,  had 
been  his  feelings  concerning  it  from  (he  very 
first;  and  this  wuh  to  keejt  It  secret  had  in- 
creased, instead  of  diminishing,  with  every  day 
that  had  passed  over  him.  But  his  aversion  to 
the  idea  of  having  the  whole  storv  published, 
commented  upon,  and  all  Ae  feelings  it  was 
likely  to  produce  put  in  action  against  him,  had 
hitherto  been  as  nothing,  a  mere  languid  and 
half-indifferent  preference  for  one  contingency 
instead  of  another,  whni  compared  to  the  state 
of  his  mind  at  the  time  Miss  Maxwell's  letter 
was  delivered  to  him. 

In  order  to  explain  (his,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  describe  the  effect  produced  on  the  said  Frea- 
eric  Dalton  by  the  startling  change  which  bad 
taken  place  in  the  prospects  of  his  eldest  sister. 
The  one  word  of  exclamation  which  he  uttered 
when  the  fact  of  her  approaching  marriage  with 
Lord  Pemberton  was  announced  by  his  father 
has  been  already  recorded,  and  may  fairly  be 
taken  as  evidence  of  the  state  of  mind  into 
which  the  intelligence  threw  him.  His  first  emo- 
tion was  that  of  malicious  vexation,  and  his 
first  impulse  led  him  to  withdraw  himself  as 
speedily  as  might  he  from  thesight  of  the  hap- 
piness which  beamed  on  every  countenance, 
and  in  which  he  was  so  very  li(tle  disposed  (o 
share.  This  impnlse  led  him  at  once  to  seek 
the  retirement  of  his  own  room,  and  could  he, 
while  passing  the  door  of  the  library  in  his 
way  to  the  stairs,  have  conveniently  blown  the 
two  supremely  happy  persons  witnrn  through 
the  ceiling,  and  so  upwards  through  the  roof, 
till  they  were  in  a  fairway ef being anmhilalid, 
he  would  propably  have  done  It.  But,  not  haT> 
ing  this  power,  he  passed  onward  in  no  very 
amiable  or  enviable  state  of  mind.  Having  reach* 
ed  his  room,  stirred  (he  fire  wi(h  a  sort  of 
savagelj^  cross  look  and  movement,  as  if  he 
was  giving  it  pain,  and,  thrown  himself  into, a 
remarkably  comfortable  arm-chair  which  srood 
immediately  before  it,  he  fell  into  a  reverie. 
How  long  it  took  to  change  (he  idle  pootings 
of  impotent  ill-humour  into  a  more  agreeable 
state  of  mind,  I  knovra  not,  bat  the  well-stir- 
red fire  was  still  burning  brightly,  when  he  be* 
gan  to  mutter  inwardly  to  himself  these  words: 
—"Yes,  I  hate  her;  and  1  suppose  I  always 
shall  hate  bw,  for  somehow  or  o(her  ft  is  in 
my  nature  to  do  it,  and  I  can't  help  it.  But  it 
is  not  like  me  either  to  quarrel  with  what  every 
other  young  fellow  in  the  kingdom  would  make 
soch  a  good  thing  of,  as  having  Pemberton  for 
a  brother-in-law,  and,  by  ana  by,  having  a 
doobeas  close  to  my  own  place  by  way  of 
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cister.  If  she  has  children.  I  must  be  node  to 
all  the  yooDg  lords  and  ladies,  and  there's  some- 
thing ia  that  to  a  fellow  who  knows  how  to 
tarn  every  thing  to  accoiut  like  me."  Sach 
thoughts,  once  f^enerated,  began  to  grow  apace; 
and  as  his  meditations  continued  they  increased, 
not  only  in  strength  bat  in  number.  By  degrees 
a  muUitade  of  visions,  all  of  exceeding  bright- 
ness, and  himself  the  hero  of  each,  o^n  to 
rise  before  him.  Rank  and  fashion,  grace  and 
splendour,  the  love  of  titled  ladies,  and  the 
envy  of  ugly  lords,  all  wove  themselves  to- 
other into  a  romance,  the  denouement  of  which 
was  his  marr)-ing  a  certain  lady,  Isabelle  Mont- 
gomery, a  niece  of  the  Duchess  of  Rochdale, 
of  whom  mention  bad  been  made  in  bis  hearing 
as  one  of  the  fairest  and  most  richly  endowed 
among  ifae  reigning  stars  of  the  day. 

"  A  pretty  lool  should  I  be,  shouldn't  I  ?"  he 
again  began  molleringi  but  this  time  with  a 
very  pleasant  smile.  "A  pretty  fool  should 
I  make  of  myself  if  I  spoiled  such  a  scheme  as 
that  just  because  1  took  a  fancy  that  Miss  Ellen 
used  to  cast  a  sheep's  eye  at  my  estate:  not 
hot  what  1  was  right  too  in  fancying  that  she 
was  plotting  and  planniog  somelhmg,  and  she 
has  plotted  and  pfanoed  to  some  purpose,  1  must 
say  that  for  her.  Devilish  well  done,~deviIish 
well  managed,  from  first  to  last.  And,  if  that's 
the  sort  of  game  she  likes  to  play,  who  knows 
but  she  may  lend  me  a  helpiog  hand,  if  1  can 
but  come  round  her  a  little,  and  there's  few 
things  I  can't  do.   It's  in  the  family  1  fancy." 

And  then  the  young  man  got  up,  took  nis 
candle  in  his  band,  and  walked  across  the  room 
to  his  looking  glass.  He  certainly  was  very 
handsome;  and  it  happened  now,  as  it  had  often 
done  before,  that  as  he  gazed,  his  lips  parted 
into  a  most  becoming  smile,  the  effect,  perhaps, 
both  of  the  satufaction  which  he  felt  in  con- 
templating what  was  before  him  and  the  wish 
to  make  it  more  charming  still  by  (be  display 
of  his  beautiful  leeih. 

It  was  just  at  this  moment,  just  as  he  felt 
how  irresistible  such  a  face  and  figure  must  be 
when  animated  with  an  ardent  desire  to  please, 
that  the  recollection  both  of  Martha  Maxwell 
and  of  Jessie  Phillips  flashed  across  him.  Mot, 
inSeed,  that  they  were  in  any  degree  connected 
together  in  his  mind,  but  it  was,  at  the  same 
moment,  that  he  felt  how  tromeodously  the  dis- 
closure of  his  adventures  with  either  woold 
tend  to  destroy  all  the  brilliant  hoaes  to  which 
the  approaching  marriage  of  bis  sister  bad  given 
birth.  It  would  be  difficult  to  describe  the  mix- 
ture of  fear  and  rage  into  which  these  (hoaghts 
plunged  him.  He  actually  tossed  bis  arms  aboot, 
hnt  assailed  by  the  one  and  then  tormented  by 
die  other,  with  a  deme  of  impotent  violence 
which  might  have  made  the  presence  of  either 
fair  one  a  matter  of  considerable  personal  danger 
to  henrif.  At  length,  however,  he  contrived 
to  master  these  disagreeable  and  very  useless 
emotions  by  repeating,  again  and  again,  **  Non- 
sense! They  cannot,  they  dare  not,  betray  me! 
What  could  either  of  them  get  by  it?  Nothing 
on  earth  but  shame  and  exposure  for  their  own 
share;  and  that  will  keep  tnera  quiet,  if  nothing 
•Ise  can,  and  to  that  I  most  trust." 

It  was  on  the  moiaing  which  foUowad  this 


evMing,  so  important  for  the  famflj  of  Dsksa. 
that  the  letter  of  Hiss  Maxwell  was  pat  iatft 
his  bands.  For  a  few  moments  after  he  had 
perused  it  he  was  in  a  state  of  ungovenabk 
rage,  which,  had  he  been  some  thirty  ;ean 
older,  might  have  brought  on  a  fit  ofapoplexf- 
Ue  clenched  his  fists,  be  ground  his  teeth,  he 
stamped  with  his  feet,  he  tore  the  letter  ui 
its  enclosure  into  a  hundred  fragments,  aad  m)t 
recovered  his  self-possession  by  the  vebaoKsl 
exertion  with  which  he  calmed  himself  salBdenily 
(o  utter  a  horrible  oath,  by  which  be  b*«4 
himself  to  be  revenged  en  both  the  weaca 
whose  united  endeavoors  seemed  linked  together 
to  destroy  him. 

This  paroxysm  of  violrace,  however,  did  wM 
last  very  long,  for  it  was  less  natural  to  hh 
character  than  the  more  deliberate  proces  Vf 
which  he  had  hitherto  contrived  to  fiad  ml 
on  most  occastoBS,  the  best  way  of  gettiag  m 
of  a  scrape  wilboat  having  reeoarse  to  sbt 
violent  measures  whatever.  The  first  &ia%  k 
did,  after  recovering  his  composore,  was  to 
collect  and  bum  every  fragmeot  of  Martha'i 
letter,  and  its  precioas  uciosore,  aad  the  aai 
to  write  the  following  answer  to  it:— 
"My  dear  Miss  Maxwell, 
I  have  too  often,  in  common  with  all  jm 
other  neishboars,  eiyoyed  the  pleasure  of  > 
good  langh  from  your  witty  mystificatioH  i* 
be  either  very  much  surprised,  or  at  all  ofleaM, 
by  your  now  selecting  my  hnmble  sdf  as  the 
subject  of  a  jest :  and,  though  I  cannot  as  vrt 
exactly  comprehend  what  yoa  mean,  I  aa  wil- 
ling to  wait  till  the  point  of  the  joke  shall  k 
revealed.  We  are  all  aware  that  somcthiig  a 
little  more  tender  than  a  common  flirtatiiB  ii 
going  on  between  a  certain  young  lady,  whs 
shall  be  nameless,  and  a  certain  vooug 
tleman,  who,  for  the  present,  shall  beasmHea 
also.  But  as  this  latter  individual  is  not  saM- 
quaintance  of  very  long  standing,  and  as  hii 
visits  to  our  rural  shades  are  oofy  oceasiNil. 
it  is  possible  that  his  joining  in  any  Mr 
little  village  pleasantries  m^t  be  dangeww. 
inasmuch  as  this  accomplished  stranger,  sM 
being  thoroughly  acquainted  with  all  the  pc- 
sons  of  ooT  Deepbrook  society,  might  get 
a  scrape  with  some  of  them  before  he  *b 
aware  of  it.  Your  excellent  anderstandisg, 
dear  Miss. Maxwell,  will,  1  am  sure,  enable  )im 
to  understand  and  receive  this  friendly  hiai  u  t 
wish  yoa  to  do.  As  to  the  pretty  little 
called  Jessie  Phillips,  whose  name  figores  f 
mysteriously  in  your  lively  and  trvly  coawt 
letter,  1  really  know  nothing  about  her.  (^>*- 
indeed,  as  I  well  rMuember,  I  was  guilty  sf^e 
indiscretion  of  giving  her  a  kiss,  atwhi«CraM 
my  sister  Ellen  was  preaent.  My  wnse  on 
and  is,  thai.l  had  taken  too  mncn  wine;  sail 
confess  I  doubt  if  Ellen,  with  all  her  mm 
qualities,  which  no  one  can  more  love  sad 
mire  than  I  do, —  I  doubt,  I  say,  if  my  st«t« 
Ellen,  if  she  really  has  mentioned  this 
stance  to  you,  can  plead  any  cause  eqawT 
satisfactory  for  doing  so.  And  now,  my  'ear 
Miss  Martha,  let  me  assure  you  that  I 
every  man  io  the  world  would,  1  am  sore,  it- 
lighted  by  having  received  a  letter  from  yot. 
and  hav6  aot  loa^  as  ym  will  pami*^  * 
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■«t  to  uswMug  it.  L«t  this  indao*  yoa  to 
repeti  the  fvrow  wheiwTer  yoa  ksve  a  few 
BHBOtes  of  leisare  to  bestow  on  yours, 
"FaitkfuUy  ami  grateltilly, 

"Fbedbmc  Dalton." 

"Hvw  let  her  oiiew  that  from  one  end  of 
the  parish  lo  the  other,"  Ihooght  the  well-satis- 
fied youg  squire,  as  he  ceoclnded  a  second 
mi  very  careful  reading  of  this  epistle.  "  1 
straagly  sii^iect  that  there  may  be  others,  and 
her  endtaating  self  among  the^^wbe  would  feel 
mm  repugnance  to  having  it  seen  than  1  should." 

As  to  Hiss  Ma&wdi's  letter  to  him,  the  young 
Ban  had  no  uneasiness  whatever  from  any  fear 
of  ber  making  it  wsblio.  He  doubted  grently 
if  she  wonld  even  nave  the  impmdence  to  lieep 
a  copy  of  it;  and  as  he  had  seen  die  original, 
together  with  its  important  inclosure,  converted 
to  the  very  inest  dost  into  which  post  paper 
csn  resolve  itself  by  the  assistance  of  fire,  he 
Alt  hardly  a  sinde  ^alm  left  of  that  paroxysm 
•f  terror  into  which  the  first  perusal  of  the 
fuket  had  llHOwn  him.  As  le  JessieT  indeed, 
the  cas«  ms  somewhat  dUEuent  fiat  even  on 


this  point  his  habitual  confideooe  in  himself  and 
his  good  fortune  did  not  desert  him.  His  angry 
feelin|;a  having  benn  soothed  into  positive  go»a 
humour  bv  the  act  of  writing  tbe  excesstvelv 
clever  ana  exquisitely  impertineot  letter  whicn 
lay  before  him,  he  was  rapidly  recovering  that 
happy  frame  of  mind  which  leads  sucb'specunens 
of  nomani^  as  himself  to  make  (as  he  called 
it)  the  best  of  every  thing:  that  is  to  say,  he 
delermioed  to  snap  nis  fingers  at  all  the  gossip 
which  could  by  possibili^  be  got  ap  bet«-«ea 
two  sHch  voung  ladies  as  Ellen  and  Martha, 
respecting  nis  love  adventures  with  a  miserable 
liltle  pauper,  shut  op  in  the  workhouse.  "Stufif 
and  nonsensel"  he  muttered  half  aloud.  "As 
if  it  did  not  happen  every  day  in  the  yeart 
What's  that  blesseid  danse  in  tbe  new  law  lor. 
1  wonder,  if  a  man  is  to  be  frightened  out  of 
bis  wits  by  such  a  matter  as  this?"  And  then, 
having  seat  oft  his  letter,  he  refreshed  hiouelf 
by  a  solitary  walk  on  the  sunny  side  of  the 
urden  wall,  while  he  meditated  on  the  roost 
tikely  method  of  getting  properly  introdoced  to 
the  Lady  Isabelln  Hoa^omery. 


Cbaptkr  XXXIX. 


A  PLOT  Uf  WmCR  THE  IMOT  OIBL  TAKES  A  DlSTINGDISaeD  PABT— A  MEDICAL  ACODBNT— •JESSIE 
LSAtBS  TBE  WOBKHOIISE  W  SEABCH  OP  nBDSniC  DALTOK. 


TsB  events  recorded  in  the  last  chapter  took 
|laeo  dnriog  tbe  tasttday  or  two  of  Snsan  White's 
residence  in  the  workhonse.  At  length  the  happy 
moment  was  come  for  her  deliverance,  for  tier 
excellent  EogHsb-bearted  husband  no  sooner  felt 
himself  restored  to  health  and  the  use  of  his 
lunbs  than  he  determined  lo  trust  to  them  for 
the  SDppftrt  of  his  family,  notwithstanding  all 
tbe  dimcnity  of  beginning  the  world  anew  at 
the  age  of  rotty.  Bat  not  all  the  joy  of  being 
restored  to  her  hnsband  and  her  bo^  made  Suasa 
Ibrnt  her  promise  to  poor  Jessie.  •  She  bad 
uuicaken  to  think  about  the  manaer  of  her 
getting  out ;  and  she  had  done  so  to  sndi  good 
parpose  that  the  wretched  girl  had  mIv  to  follow 
nactly  the  instruetiOBS  she  received  in  order 
to  achieve  the  object  proposed.  Mrs.  White 
bad  not  failed  to  remark  the  very  steadfast 
feeling  of  affection  which  Sillv  Sally  constantly 
nanileMed  towards  Jeane.  Whetlier  it  were 
that  her  jgentleness  and  her  drooping  sorrow 
lonehed  the  poor  idiot's  heart,  or  that  the  me- 
mory of  former  kindness  on  the  part  of  the  once 
^y  and  happy  sempstress,  had  created  a  hwu 
lag  feeling  of  gratitude  that  baffled  even  her 
folly  to  obliterate,  certain  it  is  that  Sally  never 
did  look  at  Jessie  Phillips  without  exhibiting  a 
greater  approach  to  meslniag  on  her  vacsot  fea- 
tores  than  they  had  ever  duplayed  before.  She 
would  foDow  ber  abont,  during  the  few  hours 
that  she  remained  in  the  conunon  den,  as  a 
bNhfid  do^  may  often  be  seen  to  follow  at  the 
heels  of  his  master,  pausing  when  shepaused, 
snd  moviag  on  when  she  moved  on.  The  only 
very  obvious  superioritv  thst  the  idiot  had  over 
the  dog  was  the  gilt  or  speech,  for  whereas  the 
dog  conld  only  wag  its  tail,  Sally  conld  repeat 
sgain  and  again  the  wonb,  "1  love  vov,  Jessie 
PBlIips,  I  live  yw »    ^  ' 


It  was  the  observing  this  which  suggested  to 
Mrs.  White  the  contrivance  by  whicn  the  tem- 
porary absence  of  Jessie  from  the  workhouM 
was,  at  length,  very  easily  efl'ected.  Having 
contrived  to  take  the  idiot  girl  apart  while  she 
was  herself  permitted  to  breathe  tbe  air  of  the 
oovrt-vard,  she  b^n  talking  to  her  of  what 
she  always  seemed  to  understand  better  than 
any  thing  else,  namely,  the  pleasure  of  walking 
in  the  green  fields,  and  then  die  spoke  of  Jessie 
Phillips,  and  of  her  longing  to  see  those  green 
fields  once  more. 

'*  Then  let  her  go  ont  with  Sally  to-nemw." 
said  the  girl. 

"Nay,  Sally,"  replied  Mrs.  White,  "that 
can't  be,  for  nobody  is  let  to  go  ont  hot  yon." 

The  good  woman  then  went  on  gently  and 
quietly,  till  she  made  Sally  comprehend  that 
(he  only  plan  would  be  for  ner  to  stand  loiter- 
ing about  close  to  Jessie  when  the  women 
were  out  taking  air  in  tbe  eenrt,  and  to  lend 
her  die  great  pinaiere  she  always  wore  (to 
keep  the  workhouse  garments  from  beingspoiled 
by  her  awkward  mode  of  feeding  herself),  to- 
■ether  with  the  comical  relk  of  an  enermoos 
black  chip  bonnet,  which  she  was  permitted  to 

Sat  on  whenever  the  fancy  took  her,  and,  thus 
isguised,  to  let  Jessie  take  her  chance  of 
slipping  out.  in  the  same  way  that  she  so  con- 
stantly did  herself.  When,  at  length  the  girl 
folly  comprehended  the  scheme,  she  was  in 
ecstasies  of  delight;  aad  Mrs.  White  began  t« 
fear  that  the  project  would  be  rendered  abortive 
by  the  eagerness  of  the  agent  she  was  obliged 
to  employ.  But  Sslly  seemed  to  anderstand 
her  perfectly  when  she  said,  **  You  will  be 
fouoa  out,  Sally,  if  yon  laugh  and  talk  that 
bshioa !  and  then  all  will  be  spoilt,  and  Jessie 
will  never  see  the  green  fields  again."  This 
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quieted  ber  in  k  moment,  ud  she  nodded  her 
head,  and  walked  away  with  such  an  air  of 
sedate  demnreness,  (hat  Mrs.  White  felt  per- 
suaded she  would  not  fail  in  the  performance 
of  the  part  allotted  to  her.  Could  the  exit  be 
thus  enecled,  the  relarn  would,  of  course,  be 
easier  still,  as  even  if  discovered  at  the  moment, 
nogreat  harm  could  come  of  it  beyond  a  rebuke; 
and,  even  if  discovered  in  going  out,  the  whole 
might  be  passed  over  as  merely  a  jest  of  Silly 
Sally's,  whose  "harmless  vagaries  were  always 
treated  as  a  matter  of  pleasantry  by  Ae  langti* 
ter-loving  covple  who  presided  over  the  Deep* 
brook  Union. 

Bui,  well  as  the  plan  was  arranged,  no  ex- 
periment to  prove  either  its  success  or  failure 
was  attemptea  for  some  lime  after  it  was  pro- 
jected, for- Jessie  fell  sick,  and  was  unable  to 
leave  her  wretched  pallet  for  many  days.  The 
women  about  her  thought  that  her  nonr  of 
trial  was  come,  and  the  doctor  was  summoned 
to  attend  her;  but,  fbrtunalel^  for  Jessie,  per- 
haps, he  was  so  completely  intoxicated,  (nat, 
(hough  Dick  Dempster  contrived  to  make  him 
reach  (be  room,amidst  sbouis  of  laughter  from 
his  wife  and  himself  also,  he  fell  prostrate  as 
soon  as  the  governor's  supporting  arms  were 
withdrawn ;  but,  being  an  especial  favourite 
with  both  the  governor  and  his  wife,  he  was 
permitted  to  lay  where  he  had  fallen,  in  the 
enjoyment  of  a  very  particularly  sound  sleep, 
till  long  after  (he  san  rose  on  the  following 
morning.  During  this  interval,  the  fever  from 
which  Jessie  was  snffisring  abated :  it  had  pro- 
bably been  caused  by  the  tremendous  pressure 
upon  ber  nerves,  occasioned  by  the  interview 
she  was  anticipating  with  Dalton-  For  some 
hours  she  had  been  delirious ;  and  the  frightful 
pains  in  her  head,  which  accompanied  this 
attack,  seemed  to  threaten  a  continued  loss  of 
reason.  But  soon  after  the  apothecary  fell 
asleep  on  the  floor  she  also  fell  asleep  in  her 
bed :  and  the  orders  given,  (bat  nobody  was 
to  disturb  the  doctor,"  caused  (be  over-lull 
room  to  be  so  much  more  tranquil  (ban  usual, 
that  her  healing  sleep  lasted  also  to  tbe  morn- 
ing. When,  however,  she  learned,  on  waking^ 
that  the  strange  figure  which  stilt  lay  snoring 
near  her  bed  was  tno  doctor,  who  was  come 
to  look  after  her  and  her  child,  she  immediate- 
ly rose  and  made  her  way  down  stairs  with 
the  rest.  Here  she  was,  of  course,  exposed  to 
scoldings  from  Mrs.  Dempster  for  •'malting 
beHeve,"  and  ridicule  uid  ribaldry  without  end 
from  some  of  hei'  companions.  Short  as  had 
been  the  interval  during  which  she  bad  been 
out  of  the  way  of  this,  its  etfect  opon  her 
seemed  more  terrible  than  ever;  and  heartily 
did  she  pray  for  strength  to  make  the  attempt 
she  contemplated.  Poor  Jessie  I  her  pride,  in- 
deed, was  gone  now ;  for,  instead  of  dreading 
worse  than  death  the  idea  of  asking,  or  even 
receiving,  pecuniary  assistance  from  Dalton, 
all  her  hope  now  hung  upon  it.  But  for  three 
days  after  leaving  her  bed  she  felt  that  her 
strength  was  not  equal  to  the  enterprise;  the 
prudence  and  patience,  however,  with  which 
she  poslpooed  the  undertaking  wms  the  surest 
proof  of  the  stren^h  of  purpose  ^ddch  enabled 
ner  at  last  to  achieve  it. 


For  another  two  days  after  she  ianosd  that 

she  bad  recovered  sufficient  strength  for  the 
walk  she  meditated,  it  rained  hard,  aod  icsMe 
had  still  to  endure  that  hardest  of  all  trials, 
uucertainty  and  suspense.  At  last,  bowtTcr, 
tlie  February  sun  rose  brightly,  and  &e  rm 
birds  began  to  sing,  as  if  they  had  forcoitea 
that  March  was  to  frown  upon  them  for  aim- 
one  nights  and  davs  before  they  were  to  m 
greeted  by  tbe  smiles  of  April.  Even  tbe  fom 
prisoneis  of  the  workhouse  rejoieed  that 
rain  bad  ceased,  and  eagerly  profited  by  the 
permission  given  to  tnm  out  into  the  coert  for 
naif  an  hour,  and  enjoy  all  the  liberty  thai  in 
area  of  one  acre  could  bestow. 

"Will  ber  go  into  the  ields  this  gay dajT 
said  the  idiot  girt,  whiiyering  into  die  ear  ■< 
Jessie. 

"Yes,  Sally,  yes;"  was  tbe  reply;  andcaa- 
ninglv  pretendiog  to  be  pUyfnlly  plagmai  hir 
friend  Jessie,  the  idiot  contrived  to  muI  her 
back  behind  a  water-tnb,  and  investea  bar,  m 
slily  and  as  cleverly,  with  the  be— et  aai 
pinafore,  as  if  she  had  been  in  Ike  very  MkH 
possession  of  ber  understanding. 

''Now,  Jessie!  "  she  exclaimed,  as  a  ^roip 
of  paupers,  who  were  come  op  for  onlm, 
were  making  their  way  out  of  the  house  wbete 
tbe  board  of  guardians  were  sitting,  **New  kr 
scramble  away  to  the  door,  and  that'll  i*. 
Nobody  shall  see  t'other  Sally." 

■Jessie  obeyed,  pasatng  behind  n  eaitlU  af 
potatoes  and  a  huge  pomp  that  favwncd  ha 
purpose.  No  eye  was  directed  towards  bar: 
and  in  aitotber  moment  slie  had  passed  tbiNgk 
the  door,  and  foond  herself  at  liberty  te  tan 
^icb  way  she  would  in  the  fields. 

Suffering  in  body,  tortured  in  mind,  tree^liae 
as  she  looked  forward,  shuddering  as  she  lookn 
back,  Jessie  Phillips  was  in  no  condition  ■ 
enjoy  her  recovered  freedom;  yet  even  so  tk 
influence  of  the  free  air  was  felt,  tbon^ 
consciously,  and  she  walked  hastily  forwd, 
with  less  danger  of  falling  as  she  went  tba 
abe  expected.  Had  ber  condition,  bowem, 
been  less  desperate,  and'  the  tumult  of  kr 
spirits  1^3  violent,  it  would  have  been  totally 
beyond  %er  power  to  go  throngb  with  tkt 
tasK  she  had  set  herself;  for  by  nature  she 
was  both  gentle  and  timid,  and  as  imfiited  ftt 
the  performance  of  tbe  business  she  was  ipm 
as  it  was  well  possible  to  be.  But  at  dui 
moment  though  she  knew  where  die  was  goii^ 
and  where  ^e  had  been,  and  ooold  have 
swered  any  question  pot  to  her  very  rattoaalK 
Jesue  could  scarcely  be  said  to  be  in  bvrigH 
mind.  Her  pulse  gave  nearly  a  hundred  tbobi 
in  a  minute ;  and  her  fixed  purpose  of  fiidiig 
Frederic  Dalton,  and  demanding  from  biai* 
provision  for  her  child,  much  nrare  reseaUn 
the  dominating  idea  of  a  maniac,  socb  as  aAca 
leads  through  all  opposing  difficolttes  to  a  sot- 
cessful  attempt  at  self-destruction  thaii  Ae 
steady  resolution  of  a  rational  being.  But  ibis 
mattered  not;  on  she  went,  always  iatberi^ 
direction,  and  unchecked  and  mchalleaged  V 
any.  She  encountered,  indeed,  but  few,  for. 
though  the  day  was  fine^  the  paths  were  «iU 
wet,  and  none  of  those  acoutoned  to 
throngb  them  for  pleasure  were  as  yet  akoai. 
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Had  it  been  othenrise,  indeed,  it  ia  donbtfiil  if 
she  would  have  attracted  any  troublesome  de- 
cree of  notice,  for  the  welUknowo  lunafore,  the 
uniqiie  black  chip  bonnet,  drawn  forward  over 
the  face,  and  the  workhoiue  dreas,  which  was 
rarely  seen  abroad,  except  on  Silly  Sally, 
would  probably  have  prevented  a  second  glance 
beiD^  directed  towards  her  from  any  one,  for 
her  incessant  wanderings  made  her  too  familiar 
am  ol^ect  to  attract  attention. 

Jessie  knew  the  young  squire's  habits  well; 
dw  knsw  thai  he  was  wont,  after  bnakfaat, 
to  visit  du  stables,  ud  aftn  this  to  loonge  op 


to  the  Tillage  reading  room/'  where  he  not 
only  got  a  glimpse  at  the  newspaper,  but  was 
pretty  certain  of  meeting  bis  friend  Dick  Baxter, 
from  whom  be  was  rarely  separated  for  twenty- 
four  hours  together. 

It  was,  therefore,  to  the  door  leading  from 
ibi!  slable-yard  into  the  lane  that  opened  at  no 

great  distance  upon  the  high  road  that  Jessie 
hillips  directed  her  steps,  and,  having  reached 
it  she  sat  herself  down  upon  one  of  the  low 
posts  to  which  the  gales  were  fastened  when 
the  carriage  went  out  in  that  direction,  and  there 
determiMdto  remain,  ifiwcessary,  tiUaightfaU. 


Chapter  XL. 


BMnBULV  ArnCTlON  KIMII>I.r  RBCEIVED— THE  VOUHQ  SQUIRB  MBEIS  AN  ObD  FAVOVBrTK  KATBEn  UN- 
SXFBOUDLV— AK  UI»RBSTUI«  C0MVE8SATI0II  HSUES,  WBIOt  DOES  MOT  EMD  AMICABLY. 


The  interval  wbidi  had  elapsed  since  Fred- 
eric Dalten  despatched  his  letter  to  Hiss  Max- 
well had  only  served  to  confinn  him  in  all  the 
puqioses  ana  intentions  which  he.  had  fonned 
when  writing  it  He  had  the  audacity,  at  the 
very  first  meeting  with  his  sister  Ellen,  after 
the  annonncement  of  her  engagement  to  com- 
mence his  operations  for  converting  himself 
from  the  most  insolent  and  detestable  brother 
that  ever  existed  into  something  precisely  the 
reverse.  There  was  so  little  effort  made  to  con- 
ceal the  fact,  that  this  remarkable  change  in 
his  sentiments  was  produced  by  the  equally 
remarkable  chu^  la  her  situation,  that  there 
was  no  possibility  of  bringing  the  charge  of 
hypocrisy  against  him;  and  the  happv  Ellen 
felt  too  well  disposed  to  be  pleased  wiln  every 
body  to  quarrel  with  her  contemptible  brother 
because  he  thought  it  best  to  cease  quarrelling 
with  her.  She,  perhaps,  smiled  a  little  aside  at 
the  sudden  metamorphosis;  but,  far  from  re- 
jecting this  newl^  proffered  brotherly  aSection 
she  only  hailed  it  the  more  gratefully,  as  an- 
other benefit  arising  from  the  generous  and  de- 
voted attachment  of  her  noble  lover. 

All,  therefore,  was  going  well  with  him  in 
that  quarter;  and,  for  about  the  thousandth  time 
in  his  life,  Frederic  Dalton  felt  persuaded,  that 
whatever  he  chose  to  do  Ikpt  he  could  do,  and 
that  he  had  only  to  form  a  plan '  in  order  to 
succeed  in  it.   As  to  Miss  Ataxwell,  and  any 

EOBsible  annoyuice  he  could  receive  from  her, 
e  would  have  altogether  forgotten  it,  in  his 
present  slate  oi  delightful  excitement,  had  it 
uot  been  for  a  sort  of  gnawing  longing  for 
vengeance  against  her,  and  the  *'false-bearted 
Jessie,"  for  first  daring  to  throw  off  the  chain-^ 
of  the  fascination  which  be  had  condescended 
to  throw  over  them,  and  then  joining  to^celher 
in  a  plot  to  bully  and  torment  him.  Had  he, 
indeed,  conceived  it  possible  that  either  of  them 
could  dare  to  peep  forth  from  their  obscuriry 
and  the  secrecy  in  which  the  pride  of  the  one 
and  the  shame  of  the  other  most  in  common 
prudence  keep  them  concealed,  this  longing  to 
oe  revenged  on  both  would  not  have  remained 
so  quietly  waiting  an  opportunity  to  ^ev  itself 
when  it  might  be  done  with  impunity;  but,  as 
several  days  had  elapsed  witbont  his.  hearing  a 


word  more  from  MtfUia,  though  he  was  pretty 
sure  that  his  letter  must  have  stung  her  to  the 
quidc,  he  reposed  in  the  most  perfect  security, 
and  thought  of  nothing  but  the  Lady  Isabella 
Montgomery,  and  the  'uiursday  of  the  following 
week,  which  was  the  day  fixed  for  the  Duke 
and  Duchess  of  Rochdale  and  Lord  Pemberton 
to  diue  at  (he  maoor-bonse.  The  only  stranger 
invited  to  join  this  strictly  family  party  was 
Mrs.  Buckhurst;  and  the  handsome  Frederic 
looked  forward  with  the  most  delightful  exhil- 
aration of  spirits  to  this  opportunity  of  exhi- 
biting hiinself  without  a  rival  to  the  e^'es  of 
his  venerated  new  relations.  Whistling  Irom  a 
superabundance  of  pleasant  thoughts  rather  than 
from  any  want  of  them,  the  young  man  stepped 
forth  from  the  stable-yard  into  the  lane  as 
nearly  as  possible  at  the  hour  when  he  was 
expected,  and  the  first  object  that  met  his  eye 
was  the  back  of  a  female  figure,  in  (ho  dress 
of  a  workhouse  pauper,  but  wearing  on  her 
head  the  unmistakable  bonnet  of  Silly  Sally. 

"What  do  you  come  banging  about  here  for, 
yon  dirty  idiot,  you  T"  cried  the  brutal  young 
man,  stepping  forward  probably  in  the  inlmtion 
of  assisiiiu;  her  removal  from  the  seat  in  no 
very  gentle  maniier:  but  ere  be  could  reach 
her  (he  figure  started  up,  with  a  movement  so 
sodden  as  to  cause  the  unfastened  bonnet  to 
fall  to  the  ground,  and,  turning  towards  him, 
presented  to  his  startled  eyes  Ae  wan  features 
of  Jessie  Phillips. 

So  great  was  the  change  in  her  appearance, 
since  he  bad  seen  her  last,  that  for  one  wild 
moment  of  indescribable  terror  and  dismay  tbe 
guilt-stmdL  yoDBg  nan  fancied  that  he  beheld 
a  vision  from  the  world  of  shadows;  but,  of 
course,  the  thought  was  gone  "ere  ho  could 
say  it  was,"  and  fixing  upon  her  a  glance  in 
wliich  neiAer  love  nor  pity  had  the  slightest 
share,  he  exclaimed,  "What  in  the  devil's  name 
brin^js  you  here?  What  do  you  hope  or  expect 
from  daring  to  shew  yoorself  before  my  father's 
gate  in  this  condition?  Speak,  girl,  this  instant  I 
h  it  Hiss  Maxwell  who  has  dared  to  send  yon 
here?  By  she  shall  pay  for  itl" 

"No,  Frederic  Dalton,  nol"  returned  the 
pale  girl,  fixing  her  largeMdalmost  unnaturally 
InstroBS  eyes  upon  him.  **It  is  the  voHhre  of 
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your  child  that  has  sent  dm  here.  For  tny  owo 
sake  gladly  wonid  I  never  have  seat  yon  more, 
but  for  my  child,  for  year  child,  Frcneric  Dal- 
ton,  I  demand  sapport." 

"Demand  ?"  returned  the  villain,  with  a  sneer. 
"Where  did  you  get  yoar  law  from,  Jessie 
Phillips?  There's  a  sovereign  foryon,"  and  he 
chocked  the  coin  he  nuiea  to  ber  feet,  "Go 
back  to  die  woikhoose  and  tell  Oem  to  spend 
that  in  candle.  I  offered  yon  more  once,  bat  1 
never  will  again,  yon  may  depend  upon  it  Yon 
are  a  bad,  good-for-nothing  girl  as  ever  lived, 
false  at  Iwart,  and  most  hateftilly  on^tefnl. 
Do  you  think  I  don't  know  all  the  viUanoas 
lies  yon  told  Hiss  Maxwell  about  me?  Yoa 
think  she  kept  yoar  secret,  perhaps?  Likely 
enongh,  for  I  believe  yoa  are  as  silly  as  yon 
are  wicked,  and  1  am  too  kind  to  voo  by  ball 
speaking  to  yon  u  gmtly  as  1  tfo  sow,  for 
you  deserve  to  be  faonewh^ped  for  having 
gone  and  told  anch  tales.  If  yon  had  behaved 
only  decently  well,  I  dioiild  have  been  only 
too  kind  to  you,  but  yoa  have  deserved  aU 
the  sorrow  that  has  come  nptm  ^ou  and  ten 
times  more.  So  off  with  you  this  instant,  or  it 
•hall  be  worse  for  yon." 

Jessie  felt  as  if  she  was  rather  strengthened  than 
overpowered  by  this  bnitallty,  and,  aliU  fixing 
her  eyes  upon  him,  she  said  "Frederic  Dalton, 
will  yon  maintain  yoar  child?" 

The  nataral  gentleness  of  the  girt  seemed 
roddenly  changed  into  courage  capable  of  ea> 
during  any  thiu.  He  looked  at  her  for  a  mo- 
ment with  astonishment,  and  then  the  convic- 
tion flashed  nvon  him  that  she  was  acHng  im- 
der  ordert.  The  steadfast  and  desperate  ^irit 
which  diot  from  her  beaniifol  eyes  was  not, 
could  not  be,  her  own.  He  remembered  the 
timid  soffaiess  of  her  character,  which  had  rob- 
bed even  her  virtue  of  its  strength,  and  then 
thought  of  the  bold  manceuveriogs  of  Martha 
Maxwell  to  attain  the  otnect  she  had  in  view, 
and  not  a  doabt  renuined  on  his  mind  that  it 
was  Hardui  who  had  sent  her  to  him. 
»     e      e     o  « 

Not  all  the  dignified  reserve  of  Mr.  Dalton 
senior,  nor  Ellen's  earnest  wish  to  keep  ber 
approaching  mairiage  a  secret  from  her  gossip- 
ing neighbours  as  long  as  possible,  bad  snIBced 
to  prevent  the  wonderfol  news  of  her  approach- 
ing marriage  from  spreading  through  the  whole 
parish.  It  could  hardly  have  been  reasonably 
expected,  indeed,  that  Mrs.  Dalton  could  faave 
given  orders  to  her  confidential  housekeeper 
for  the  dinner  at  which  the  fomilyat  the  castle 
were  to  make  their  first  appearance  in  form  at 
the  manor*honse,  withoat  some  little  bints 
escaping  her  enough  to  set  the  honsehold  into 
ft  ferment  of  expectation,  which  was  likely 
enongh  to  spreao  to  batcher  and  baker,  to 
master  and  man,  till  no  single  ear  in  Deep- 
brook  had  escaped  the  hearing  something  about 
it.  Besides,  to  say  the  truth,  the  young  squire 
himself  saw  no  good  reason  why  anch  partira- 
luly  interesting  intelligence  shonM  not  beeom* 
ranmcated  to  weir  particular  fHonda,  and  he 
had  therefore  taken  upon  himself  the  pleasant 
office  of  mentioning  at  the  Mortimers',  the  Lew- 
ises" die  Dalya',  the  Johnsons',  etc  thai  his 
dear  little  sister  Ellen  was  in  a  fair  way  of 


beooamg  a  Marchie—si,  ud,  in  frsaeia  of 

time,  a  dnebess. 

To  a  man  so  wrapped  up  and  efveieped  ia  ] 
self  as  Frederic  Dalton,  anoh  a  sudden  and  mm- 
expected  accessien  of  consequence,  as  tUa  co»- 
nexion  could  not  fail  to  give,  was  psmkiG^ivc 
of  an  effect  upon  his  spirits  and  feefags  that 
resembled  ialoneation.  A  perfodly  aav  alale 
of  existenoe  seesMd  iqwning  before  tank  i 
•ions  of  peers  and  peereseea,  of  places  aad  fm~  ' 
sions,  of  stars  and  garters,  of  orowaaaad  aoe^  ] 
tres,  seemed  to  float  around  him.  AeeaatooMd  i 
upon  all  occasions  to  coasider  Uasself  aa  (he  ) 
principal  person  in  whatever  was  goiag  oa,  ha  i 
now  felt  that  although  accident  haifaude  EUea  ! 
die  instrument  bv  which  this  pleasant  m o  ve mtm/t 
in  advance  of  all  the  coon  try  sqairearchv  had 
been  caused,  it  was  kimaaf  who  wooM   be  i 
chieflly  benetod  by  it;  aad,  wUls  ha  laBimi 
at  Lord  Pemberton^s  waat  of  taste  ia  irWtiag  1 
so  uodistiBgnished  a  beauty,  be  bugged  hiauclf  j 
in  the  belief  that  is  was  oidy  aaednr  iaatma  I 
of  his  uncommoB  good  lack,  that  tntaad  every  ' 
thing,  evea  soeh  a  whey-fooed  gifl  a»  EUea, 
into  the  means  of  pleasure  and  aawaaoewaat. 

Sach  being  his  stale  of  mind,  and  each  hia 
coascioosness  of  the  bri^taeas  of  the  firtHe  I 
which  was  opening  before  him,  it  is  aet  dM-  > 
cult  to  guess  the  sort  of  aawtioa  to  whick  tha 
sight  of  Jessie,  and  dw  belief  that  Miss  HaxweH  , 
had  sent  her,  gave  liee^  All  the  peeiible  coaaa  , 
rnences  of  me  discovenr  lilnly  ta  caaae  raaa 
before  him  like  palpable  pictana.  AU  Ua  gnal-  , 
ness,  all  his  fodiion,  all  bis  ere  aarfaeaee,  waic 
seen  cnuabliaf  into  ashea  aefere  the  UaaliaB 
eyes  of  the  misenUe  object  before  hioi,  whila 
its  bead  nodded  and  ita  liwer  aoiBted  tlo  hw- 
self. 

Jessie  saw  him  turn  paleaad  traoible.  ^'WcA 
may  you  tremble,  now,  she  exdaiuMd,  'Hral 
may  you  look  almost  as  pale  as  I  shall  da  la- 
morrow,  periiap8,for  you  diall  roe  the  4qr  yaa 
saw  me— yoa  ahall  i«a  the  lies  yen  aad  . 

the  vows  yon  swore  I  At  a  day,  net  loag  aga,  , 
I  think  I  wonId  have  crept  into  a  hol«  ihal  a 
dog  would  have  tamed  firam,  ao  1  imgbt  hava 
hid  mv  shame  and  its  wretdied  froit.  Bat  that 
wickedness  passed  away  from  me,  aad  ihea  I 
thought  that  I  would  bear  all,«ven  the  leokiog  , 
ooco  more  upon  you,  so  I  conM  save  mv  daU 
from  want  and  wickedness.  Bat  dut  is  all  gaae  j 
together  now  :  I  care  notfornydiame— I  core 
oiuy  for  ray  child,  though  it  haa  such  a  wreteh  I 
•a  yon  are  for  ita  foner,  aid  I  will  mat  Urn 
withoat  telling  ^  whola  worid  what  yoa  ata. 
This,  this  I  will  do,  Frederic  Dalton,"  Aa  add- 
ed wildly,  "thoaeh  it  shall  be  with  tha  hat 
breadi  1  draw.   Not  swear  the  ebUd  to  yaa, 
villain?  who  says  1  sba'at?  who  can  prereat 
me  ?   God  give  aie  but  strength  la  reach  the 
lawyer's  door,  and  yom  infamy  dull  aulw  | 
more  noise  (ban  Jessie's  shame.'  I 

As  be  listened  to  the  failing,  folteriag  voice  > 
that  ottered  these  last  words,  Dalton  leaged  ia 
his  savage  heart  that  he  had  the  power  to  st«f 
ita  feeble  aoeenls  for  ever;  and  so  deepoiaia 
was  the  rage  and  hatred  which  buraad  wtthia 
him,  that  ms  daring  eyes  loohed  here  aad 
there,  aa  if  seeking  te  duoarer  if  he  waa  ■af> 
ficiently  safo  ftwi  hwaa  «yes  to  aiardar  har. 
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'WbeAer  aaj  vaA  iMirible  idu  ntUy  arose 
within  bint  with  snfBcient  distinctneM  to  he 
called  B  [Hopose,  it  is  ioipoe^ble  to  say;  bnt 
It  is  certain  that  be  hid  m  hands  upon  her, 
save  for  tke  parpose  of  witUrawiag  Va  from 
Mm  eoi^oium  pUoe  she  oeenpied  to  a  Al- 


tered n«ok  d«ea  by,  bat  concealed  froa  die 
si^t  of  any  one,  going  or  coauag  throng  the 
gates  by  a  thick  hotlv-bosh.  Jessie  had  fainted ; 
and  a  new  idea  hao  suggested  itself  to  the 
you^  aaniie,  he  left  her,  safe  enough  upon  the 
tnrf,  ana  qniedy  wdked  away. 


CuAPTHt  XLL 

THE  Lawvn  or  DEmaooK  BKcnna  two  tisitom  oh  Bunmss^m  ems  tbem  both  uiroKTaHT 
LEGAL  mrouuTHMt,  wncfl  niovn  cnsnncrLT  SATuraCTMiT  to  tbb  owtt        "O*  vmm 
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3ln.  Frbvebic  Dalton  re  oBtered  the  gates 

of  hts  father's  stable-yard,  nve  one  or  two  di- 
rections, in  bis  osoal  tone  01  voice,  to  the  groom 
as  he  passed  ba^  to  (he  house,  entered  the 
Kbrary  for  a  BMraent,  apoke  a  few  gay  and 
laaghing  words  to  his  father  about  Ellen,  and 
then  surted  off,  and  aiado  the  best  of  bis  way 
to  the  bouse  and  the  officu  of  his  ezcelleut 
iriend  Mr.  Lewis. 

Few  elderly  lawyers  and  yoathful  sqaires 
coald  be  on  better  or  mere  famiiiar  terms  to- 
gether than  Mr.  Lewis  and  Frederic  Dallon. 
The  time  had  been,  perhaps,  when  the  fond 
father  of  the  fair  sisters  of  Lewis  Lodge  thoaght 
it  bv  no  means  impossible  that  one  or  the  other 
ot  tnem  might  at  some  liiture  period  flgare  in 
the  dignified  capaei^  «f  **lady  ofthemanor;" 
and  perhaps  it  was  ibis  vague,  but  very  pleas- 
ant ioea.  which  first  led  to  the  peculiarly  kind  and 
friendly  manners  of  the  old  gentleman  to  the  young 
one.  As  the  young  gentleman  liked  both  the  cham- 
pagiie  and  the  daughters  of  the  old  gentieman  ex< 
ceedingly  well,  it  naturally  followed  that  his  man- 
ners return  were  uniformly  cordial  and  agree- 
able, so  that  it  was  ^ite  impouible  that  any  two 

KrMtns  in  their  respective  situations  could  be 
tter  frieods.  Of  late,  indeed,  the  hope  of 
having  a  daughter  ladv  of  the  manor  had  some- 
what fhded,  particulaify  since  the  arrival  of  the 
two  charorin^  Bliss  Blwtiraen;  but  nevertheless 
Mr.  Lewis  still  was,  and  sUU  hoped  to  be,  coB' 
fidenlial  man  of  business  at  the  manor-bonse, 
and  had  never  for  a  momeot  suffered  his  civil- 
ity- to  relax,  even  when  the  eldest  Miss  Mor^ 
timer  had  set  ail  her  young  neighbours  at  de- 
fiance, and  displayed  herself  lor  weeks  together 
as  the  reigniog  belle  of  Deepbrook.  Nor  was 
it  likely  that  the  astomdiBg  news  of  Ellen's 
approachioK  marriage  ahpuld  in  any  d^ree  chill 
the  lawyer  s  friendship  for  her  brother;  so  far 
fVom  it,  iodeed,  that  the  moment  die  yonng  mui 
made  his  isppearance  in  the  office  the  lawyer 
sprang  from  his  writing-table.  Mr.  Lewis  was 
loo  gentlemanlike  a  person  to  nt  at  a  desk. 
And,  though  the  saia  table  was  cfirered  with 
law  papers,  red  tspe,  and  books  bound  in  rough 
brown  leather,  he  cordially  stretched  out  both 
bis  hands  to  his  visitor,  and  exclaimed,  *'Hy 
dear  Dalton,  I  an  glad  to  see  you." 

"How  are  you,  Lewist  I'm  glad  you  are 
alone.  I've  got  a  queer  story  to  tell  you,"  said 
the  young  squire. 

"Have  you?  I  will  listen  to  it,  you  may 
depend  iipon  It,  evanif  thelOTd-chancellorwere 
waiting  for  aw.  Btit  first,  my  dear  fellow,  I 
nrast  say  one  word  to  yon  abow  this  deli^Mful 
coHwxion  with  the  itoAdjdes.  I  wish  you  joy 


with  all  my  heart,  Dalton.  Nothiw  on  earth 
could  be  so  fortunate  for  vou,  Fred.  It  is 
exactly  the  sort  of  thing,  witn  your  handsome 
unencumbered  estate,  to  make  yra  oae  of  the 
first  men  in  the  county." 

"  Why,  yes,  Lewis,  replied  the  young  man, 
**l  am  quite  aware  tut  it  is  an  advantageovt 
oonaexiou.  It  is  just  the  sort  of  thing  that  gives 
a  man  the  power  of  helping  on  a  friend  now 
and  Aen.  We  all  know  the  value  of  a  good 
word  in  the  ri^t  place.  But  we  ^ill  talk  of 
all  that  another  time,  Lewis;  I  have  got  some* 
thing  to  tell  you  now^at  will  make  you  stare, 
I'm  sure,  and  you  really  must  listen  to  me  at- 
tentively, aad  give  ne  your  advioe  about  it." 
The  lawyer  n«»t  oordially  protested  that  Fred- 
eric mifht  comuaad  hun  freely  and  secuely 
in  any  way  he  wished. 

"Well,  then,  Lewis,"  resumed  young  Dalton, 
"what  do  you  say  to  my  having  the  very  un- 
expected honoor  of  receiving  a  visit  from  a 
voung  hussey  this  morning,  and  a  pauper,  too, 
oy  heavens  t  who  threatened  in  good  set  terms 
to  swear  a  child  to  me,  if  1  did  not  immediately 
give  her  a  snm  of  money?" 

"What  do  1  say  to  it  my  dear  fellow?  Thank 
the  gods,  Dalton,  the  saying  in  such  cases  now 
is  not  very  difllcidt.  If  yon  feel  any  repognance 

Jronrself  to  instructing  the  young  lady  in  the 
aw  of  the  land,  just  send  her  to  me. 

Frederic  Daltoa  waa  within  a  breath  of  say- 
ing that  the  girl  had  herself  threatened  to  pay 
"the  lav-ver*^  a  visit,  but  recollected  that  tte 
case  womd  hav«  a  better  aspect,  if  her  appear- 
ance before  him,  should  she  indeed  have  strength 
and  courage  (o  fulfil  her  threat,  were  seemiauy 
the  result  of  his  will  instead  of  her  own.  He, 
therefore,  replied,  "Thanks,  Lewis!  1  shall 
very  greaHy  prefer  it,  I  assure  you;  for,  upon 
my  honour,  I  should  be  afraid  to  trust  ray  own 
temper  in  the  business.  For,  please  to  ouerve, 
my  good  friend,  that  though  I  by  no  means 
pretend  to  be  better  thsn  nogbbours,  1  plead 
altogether  not  ^ilty  in  this  afiair,  and,  tner»- 
fore,  as  you  will  perceive,  the  girl's  conduct 
is  atrocious.  I  won't  detain  you  two  miaotes, 
Lewis;  but,  for  the  sake  of  justice  and  fair  play, 
1  roust  explain  to  you  the  accident  which  put 
it  into  the  creatures  head  to  fix  upon  me,  of 
alt  the  men  in  the  parish,  to  make  this  Mtack 
upon.  It  is  now—™ 

"I  beg  your  MrdoB  for  interrupting  yon, 
Fred.,  and  wilMisten  to  any  anecdotes  yon  may 
have  to  tell  me  most  willtnny,  for  no  man  telu 
an  anecdote  better^  but  1  should  be  no  lawyer, 
my  dear  friead,  if  I  coidd  hear  you  speak  « 
Ihn  fawiaesB  as  if  yon  wen  not  aware  that. 
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whether  the  girl's  cha^  be  true  or  false,  it 
makes  do  sort  of  difference  to  yoa.  Is  it  pos- 
sible, Dalton,  that  yon  are  ignoraut  of  this  most 
important  clause  in  the  new  act?" 

The  yoaog  man  laughed  heartily  at  this  qaes- 
tion;  but  at  length  comi>08ing  his  masdes,  he 
replied,  "No,  no,  Lewis,  not  qnile  so  bad  as 
that  either.  I  never  boasted  of  being  a  parti- 
calarty  deep  lawyer,  bat,  as  lar  as  that  goes, 
1  am  up  to  the  mystery,  and  1  rather  suspect 
my  good  friend,  that  you  wonld  find  it  toler- 
ably difficult  to  discover  in  any  part  of  the 
three  kingdoms  a  young  fellow  who  was  not. 
I  do  not,  therefore,  apply  to  you  to  get  me  le- 

fally,  out  of  a  scrape  into  which  legally, 
never  fell,  or,  in  fact,  could  fall,  but  mere- 
ly to  do  just  the  sort  of  thing  yon  have  now 
offered,  namely,  to  point  out  the  best  way 
of  letting  the  sancy  minx  understand,  that  she 
is  not  likely,  either  legally  or  illegally,  to 
frighteik  me  into  giving  hier  money^  and  above 
all,  to  make  her  understand  that  u  she  intends 
to  bully  me,  by  running  about  the  parish  re- 
peating a  story  of  her  own  invention,  in  the 
nope  that  I  will  bribe  her  to  hold  her  tongue, 
she  is  likely  to  be  sent  to  prison  for  her  pains." 

"Clearly,"  returned  Mr.  Lewis.  "It  is  exact- 
ly what  will  happen,  as  1  will  give  her  plainly 
to  understand  if  you  will  send  her  to  me." 

"She  will  not  refuse  to  come,  depend  upon 
it  She  will  fancy,  perhaps,  thatl  shall  employ 
yon  as  an  ageut  to  ^ve  her  hnsb-money.  But 

Inst  let  me  tell  you,  Lewis,  bow  the  business 
legan.  The  girl  has  taken,  1  am  afraid,  to  a 
thoroughly  depraved  course  of  life,  for  she  is 
quite  a  dreadful  objectnow;  but! remember  her 
about  a  year  ago  or  so,  an  exceedinglv  pretty- 
looking  girl,  and  as  modest,  if  yon  piease,  as 
possible.  1  dare  say  you  remember  Lady  Mary's 
nmous  dinner-party,  when  we  were  all  collected 
to  meet  the  Mortimers?  Well,  this  damsel 
was  on  that  occasion  hired  by  her  attentive 
ladyship  to  take  care  of  (he  ladies'  cloaks  and 
sbnwis,  and  it  so  happened,  that  having  left  my 
bat  in  the  room  where  sbe  was  stationed,  I 
found  her  alone,  and  looking  devilish  pretty, 
when  I  went  to  seek  for  it.  Whereupon,  Mr. 
Lewis,  saving  your  presence,  1  was  indiscreet 
enough  to  give  her  a  kiss,  being  led  to  commit 
such  folly  more  by  Ladv  Mary's  wine,  per- 
haps, than  the  maiden's  oeaaty.  As  ill  luck 
would  have  it,  however,  my  sister  Ellen  (dear 
creature!)  came  into  the  room  immediately 
after  me,  and  actnally  caught  me  in  the  fact 
The  girl,  gave  herself  a  vast  many  dignified 
airs,  and  bad  the  impertinence  to  go  up  to  my 
risfer  a  few  days  afterwards  and  makeafomu 
complaint.  Ellen  was,  of  course,  excessively 
shocaed  and  annoyed;  and  1  suspect  that  it 
was  seeing  this  which  first  put  it  into  the  girl's 
head  to  do  me  this  very  unexpected  honour. 
But  just  observe,  Lewis,  hew  completely  the 
dates  exculpate  me,  if  nothing  else  did.  I  dare- 
sav  you  could  turn  to  some  memorandnm  or 
otner  which  could  prove  to  you,  if  yon  happen  to 
forgot  it,  that  it  is  some  thing  between  four 
and  five  months  since  the  day  we  met  at  Lady 
Mary's;  and  when  you  come  to  see  this  aud^ 
cions  ^1,  yon  will  {lerceive  what  sort  of  a 
cbanteter  sbe  bad  to  boast  of  at  that  tine. 


There  certainly  never  was  a  mote  inpadint 

attempt." 

"And  it  is  ezaollv  to  render  such  tttmftt 
utterly  harmless  and  abortive,  DaJton,  dnt  the 
admirable  clause  has  been  enacted,  agaUist  wbink 
so  many  blundering  criticisms  have  been  directed. 
But  the  wicked  or  the  witless  may  naaiider 
against  it  as  they  will,  here  we  have  it,  safe 
and  sound"  Claying  his  hand  upon  Ibe  to, 
which  made  part  of  the  fnr^tnre  oi  his  tMti 
"and  as  completely  Ibe  law  of  tbe  budisikil 
which  awards  hanging  for  murder.  So,  u  to  the 
date,  yousee,  itmattersnothing.  We  bavesothiag 
to  do  with  facts  now  in  cases  or  this  sort,  the  law 
is  comprehensive  enoogh  to  do  without  thea." 

"Well,  then,  now  I'm  off,"  cned  the  yoMg 
man  gaily,  for  1  promised  to  ride  with  Vtm- 
bertoD  this  morning ; "  and,  excbaogiDg  a  liicidly 
nod,  the  lawyer  and  his  client  parted. 

As  the  riding  with  Lord  Penbecton  was  meie- 
ly  a  freak  of  inveotiTe  Auey,  wmwtrd  iff 
an  affectionate  inclination  to  jnonoonoe  ki 
name,  yonng  Dalton  bad  leisne  to  dodge  ikeit 
the  vicinage  of  the  lawyers  prMnises  for  half 
an  hour  or  so,  in  order  to  ascertain  whelker 
the  wretched  Jessie  kept  her  word.  Nor  iH 
he  watch  in  vain.  Just  as  he  b^an  to  thi^ 
that  it  might  be  as  well  to  return  to  the  place 
where  he  had  left  her,  in  order  to  see  whether 
she  was  dead  or  alive,  be  perc^vedhet  Strang** 
looking  figure,  half  ghostly,  half  gretcsqw^ 
dowly,  but  decisively  approaching  the  bw^ws 
door.  He  just  paused  long  enoogh  to  see  htr 
enter  it,  and  then  wandered  nw«y,  lo  ta^  a 
little  pleasant  t^t-cbatwiatbeHortiiMnaMl 
"tbe  Rocfadalcs." 

Mr.  Lewis,  like  every  body  else  in  tbe  vil- 
lage, knew  Jessie  Phillips  perfectly  well  by  sight; 
but  when  she  now  dragged  her  aching  liaki 
into  his  presence,  he  had  not  the  sUsbtest  aotiM 
that  it  was  the  mncfa  adaured  Tillage  beai^ 
who  stood  before  him.  Her  beautiful  hair  cni  clw 
to  her  head,  her  soft  and  blooBing  cheek  pile  tU 
dreadfully  emaciated,  the  pretty  neatness  efhir 
dress  chained  into  a  garb  ef  sordid  wretched- 
ness, ud,  lo  compete  the  lAole,  the  laigi 
bonnet  of  Silly  Sally,  drawn  so  low  upon  her 
head  that  it  rested  on  her  shoulders,  laadifB^ 
the  disguise  complete. 

The  last  time  she  bad  stood  beneath  tberoeT 
of  Mr.  Lewis  was  in  the  presence  ofhiadangh- 
ters,  and  she  had  th^  felt  so  very  wretchM 
that  she  would  almost  have  defied  fate  lo  nake 
her  more  so.  But  what  was  that  moment  whn 
compared  to  tbe  present?  Thm  door  of  iki 
room  was  closed  npon  bw,  and  she  steed  tot 
to  fiKe  with  tbe  lawyer;  ont  her  breath  seeMd 
gone,  and  she  spoke  not. 

"What  do  you  want  with  me,  girl?"  sati 
the  tender  father,  the  obliging  nei^bonr,  ^ 

food-tempered  man,  in  a  voice  of  grauiot  i>- 
ignation,  and  that  honest  feeling  of  avenioa 
to  fraud  and  duplicity,  which  a  lawyer  can  fed 
as  well  as  another  man  when  nothing  particalir 
mixes  with  the  business  in  qnesiion  to  prevsil 
it  "Wbatdoyoocomeherefor?"bereitertlei 
"To  ask,"  rndied  Jessie,  w^  a  deneals 
effort^  if  there  is  any  help  for  me?"  aadtbca^ 
feeUug  Oalt  sbe  bad  not  eqdained  her  nsM-  ' 
ing,  she  added,  with  Mother  gisp,  "i  ooae  M 
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know  if  the  broth  (old  plainly  and  boldly  before 
all  (he  world  may  not  make  a  rich  man  take 
care  of  his  own  child  when  the  mother  is  dead?" 
Still  this  was  not  what  she  intended— what  she 
wished  to  say ;  bnt  her  senses  were  partially 
disturbed,  ana  she  seemed  (o  have  lost  the  power 
of  expressing  in  words  the  thoughts  and  the 
facts  which  she  wished  to  commnnieate.  But 
Uiis  mattered  little  as  to  the  snecess  of  her 
appHcatioD  to  Mr.  Lewis.  His  mind  had  been 
BMde  np,  boA  legally  and  morally,  as  to  the 
answer  she  was  to  receive  before  she  had  ut- 
tered a  word ;  there  was  nothing  in  her  manner 
or  appearance  to  make  him  alter  it^  nor  is  it 
very  likely  that  even  had  she  been  ten  times 
more  able  than  she  was  to  do  her  own  story 
justice,  be  would  have  listened  to  her  with  sul- 
ficieot  patience  to  comprehend  it.  As  it  was, 
be  cot  the  nutter  short,  by  thus  addressing  her. 

"YouDK  woman,  yon  talk  of  speaking  boldly 
before  all  the  world,  and  I  am  a  good  deal 
afraid  that  it  is  likely  enough  yoa  are  capable 
of  doing  it.  But  that  is  not  the  question,  so 
we  will  say  no  more  about  it.  You  have  said 
something  about  making  a  rich  man  take  care 
of  his  child.  Now,  this  is  a  point  on  which  I 
consider  it  a  very  imporlant  duty  to  speak 
clearly  and  intelligibly  to  every  body  ignorant 
enough  uot  to  onderstand  it  already.  It  does 
seem  pretty  nearly  impossible,  to  be  sure,  that, 
after  all  the  pains  taken  by  the  governmeDt  to 
■ake  the  law  as  plain  as  plain  can  be,  that 
any  body  should  really  mbunderstand  it.  How- 
ever, whether  the  ignorance  is  make-believe  or 
not  makes  no  difference  in  my  readiness  to  speak 
out  upon  the  subject,  and  1,  therefore,  tell  you, 
my  giri,  that  you  m&y  stand  all  day  swearing 
that  one  man  or  another  man  is  the  father  of 
your  child,  and  no  more  notice  will  be  taken 
of  it  than  if  you  whistled.  If  it  laras  out,  in- 
deed, that  yoa  can't  raaiiage  to  maintain  it  yoor- 
sel^  and  it  is  actually  and  bond  fide  thrown 

Xn  dw  nte-payers,  why  then  Mey  may  look 
at  them,  it  they  like  it,  and  if  they  can 
prove,  without  any  help  of  yours,  miod  you, 
that  this  oue  or  that  one  is  the  father,  why 
then,  by  bringing  forward  their  proof,  they  may 
make  him  just  pay  the  workhouse  charges,  and 
no  more.  Bat  you,  and  the  like  of  you,  have 
no  more  to  do  with  it  than  the  man  in  the 
■loon." 

"And  who  is  it,  then,  can  prove  that  the 
child  b  nis?"  said  Jessie,  trembling  with  eager- 
ness, and  overlooking  in  her  nervous  agony  of 
impatience  to  learn  how  her  miserable  olbpring 
might  be  benefited,  that  it  was  the  parish  and 
not  the  child  whose  interest  was  to  be  proty ted 
by  this  ludicrously  useless  proviso. 

"That's  no  business  of  yours,  young  woman. 
If  you  can't  maintain  yourself,  it  will  be  born 
in  the  workhouse;  and  if  you  can't  maintain 
yonr  child,  why  then  it  will  bo  bred  in  the 
workhoose.  Let  the  father  be  a  king  or  a 
cobbler  it  will  not  make  the  slightest  dinerence, 
so  you  need  not  trouble  yourself  to  say  any 
thing  about  that  The  law  has  taken  care  of 
them,  and  such  as  you  too,  in  that  respect,  at 
any  rate,  for  it  won't  let  you  tell  lies,  you  see, 
however  much  you  may  desire  it." 

Jea^  listened  to  him  with  all  her  bculties 


upon  the  stretch,  and  the  intensity  of  her  pur- 
pose seemed  for  the  time  to  steady  the  wavering 
thoughts  which  had  so  recently  rolled  so  wildly 
through  her  head,  as  to  make  her  believe,  poor 
soal,  that  she  was  about  to  lose  her  senses. 
But  not  all  her  attention,  nor  yet  the  perfect 
sanity  of  her  mind  at  the  moment,  could  enable 
her  to  comprehrad  the  meaning  of  what  was 
said  to  her.  Jessie  knew  well  enough,  as  every 
body  else  did,  that  the  new  law  had  ordained 
many  severe  enactments  against  women  in  her 
unhappy  situMion,  but  so  far  from  complaining 
of  this,  she  had  onon,  in  the  silence  of  the 
night,  prayed  with  penitent  humility  that  the 
knowledge  of  all  the  anguish  which  would  follow 
the  fault,  might  save  others  from  committing 
it,  and  never  had  she  murmured  at  the  portion 
of  retribution  allotted  to  her.  Bat  Mr.  Lewia's 
exposition  had  opened  to  her  a  perfectly  new 
view  of  the  case.  It  was  not  only  then  to  pnnish 
the  oflTending  woman,  but  to  save  the  pocket 
of  the  fondly  protected  man,  that  this  new  re- 
gulation was  established.  She  heard  it  declared, 
that  all  men  so  circumstanced,  whether,  as  Mr. 
Lewis  comprehensively  expressed  it,  Ihev  were 
kings  or  cobblers,  were  proclaimed  by  tne  law 
of  the  land  to  be  henceforward,  and  for  ever, 
clear  from  all  blame  and  all  shame.  Any  atone- 
ment to  the  "gentle  fool"  who  had  condemned 
herself  to  pretty  nearly  every  imaginable  species 
of  suffering,  for  believing  that  tbn  man  she 
loved  might  smile,  and  not  be  a  villain,  having 
being  rendered  as  nearly  impossible  as  very 
careiul  legislation  could  make  it. 

"No!  it  can't  mean  that,"  said  she,  uncon- 
sciously answering  her  own  thought^  rather 
than  the  lawyer's  word;  "Mr.  Frederic  Dal- 
ton—" 

'*Get  along  with  yoa,  girl  I"  cried  the  indig- 
nant attorney,  positively  shuddering  at  the  pre- 
sumption, in  tnus  contumaciously  naming  an 
individual  in  defiance  of  the  law.  "  How  dare 
you  come  to  me,  of  all  men  living,  in  the  hope 
of  having  your  impudent  way  in  the  very  teeth 
of  the  statute!  You  bad  better  be  off,  1  promise 
you;  for  if  you  stay  here  much  longer,  defyins 
queen,  lords  and  commons,  in  this  style,  I  shall 
lose  my  temper;  I  know  I  shall.  So  get  you 
gone,  do,  and  never  let  me  set  eyes  on  you 
again." 

The  raised  voice  and  the  frowning  brow  of 
the  gentleman,  as  he  spoke  these  words,  des- 
troyed completely  all  tnat  was  left  of  Jessie's 
firmness;  she  started  away  with  a  feeling  of 
terror,  such  as  she  might  have  experienced  if 
an  angry  bull-dog  had  been  let  loose  upon  her, 
and  makine  her  way  out,  she  bardly  knew  how, 
she  found  nerself  in  the  village  street,  with  such 
sudden  consciousness  of  bodily  agony,  that  all 
mental  suffering  was  suspended  for  the  moment, 
and  she  was  conscions  of  nothing,  but  the  belief 
that  her  death  was  rapidly  approaching.  She 
supported  herself  for  a  few  moments  against  a 
post  that  flanked  the  footpath.  Her  head  reeled, 
and  her  strength  seemed  rapidly  failing,  But 
the  bodily  anguish  passed  away,  and  then  the 
full  consciousness  oi  her  sitoation  returned.  She 
looked  desperately  round  for  some  shelter — some 
covert  into  which  she  could  creep  and  die;  she 
looked  round,  and  every  object  that  met  her 
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eyes  was  faffliliar^  and  yet  straage  —  fimUiar, 
even  as  the  dear  features  of  her  lost  mother  t» 
her,  in  the  former  condition,  but  fearftilly  strange, 
and,  as  it  were,  incongriious,  ia  her  present  one. 
Ana  then  came  the  horrible  tnror  fest  the  eye 
of  some  former  friend  midrt  rest  upon  and  re- 
cognise ha.  She  stuped  forward  wildly,  with- 
out knowing  whither  she  intended  to  go,  then 
stopped  again,  and  tried  to  think,  bat  all  seemed 
connision  and  perplexity;  the  only  distiactidea 
leOt  was  die  wish  to  hide  herself;  and  Aenthe 
idea  of  the  workhouse  oame,  and  she  lon|^, 
oh  I  ardendy  longed  to  be  (hen.  But  the  dis- 


tance seened  to  magnify  itself  in  her  iwnisi  < 
tion  ta  a  degree  that  made  the  wish  te  {get 
(here  as  wild  as  if  she  wished  to  rea^  ibe  ', 
moon — for  ttoiber  pang  bad  seised  her;  let 
again  it  passed,  and  then  she  rememfceied  a 
lonely  shed  at  a  few  paees  only  down  the  omi 
laoe,  at  the  entraaee  of  which  she  stoodTaai  ' 
thither  she  directed  her  foeble  steps.  Jhit  has 
was  a  favourite  walk  in  dry  wealher.       tht  i 
recent  rains  bad  made  is  wet  and  maddy,  aid  i 
the  unhappy  girl  passed  along  it  to  the  bniUiig 
she  aongb^  witboat  having  endued  the 
of  pereeiving  any  eye  Axed  npoa  her. 


Cbapteb  XLII. 

TBI  ooternor's  ladt  oxts  amgbt>  Am  AmuHiTS  suxT  SAur  —  rax  xAraXAL  sons  wn  un  ir, 

AMD  TAKX8  BKRSKUr  OFT  —  SBX  KEBTI  WRB  SUHDBT  ilRAMflX  ADTXimRXS,  BR  aXBATBS  TIBf 

hahomallt  oh  mx  wniax. 


The  delight  of  Silly  Sally,  as  she  watched 
from  behind  a  water  tub  the  success  of  her  fa- 
vourite's stratagem,  was  ejtcessive.  Till  the 
door  had  closed  behind  Jessie,  sbe  bad  remained 
perfectly  mote  and  as  still  as  a  monse:  but  no 
sooner  did  she  lose  sight  of  her  than  she  began 
eloping  her  hands  and  laughing  vehemently. 
As  tae  poor  idiot^  besides  being  perfectly  harm- 
less, was  alauMt  invariably  good-nnnonred,  and 
ready,  to  the  very  utmost  mtent  of  her  power, 
to  obey  the  behests  of  Dick  Dempster  and  his 
lady,  she  was, ,  for  the  most  part,  treated  with 
considerable  indulgence  by  them  both;  but  now 
her  noisy  and  prolonged  langhter  proved  too 
much  for  the  nerves  ofthe  governor's  helpmate, 
and  having,  once  and  again,  vainly  admonished 
her  by  an  uplifted  finger,  and  a  very  imperative 
command,  to  be  ijuiet,  she  at  length  lost  her 
temper,  and  gave  the  foor  natural  a  tolerably 
dwrp  box  on  the  ear. 

Had  Silly  Sally  been  more  aeeastomed  to  this 
sort  of  ehastisement,  sbe  would  prob^y  have 
been  less  affronted  by  it,  but  now  ^e  aid  not 
approve  it  at  all.  She  uttered  not  a  single  syl- 
lable, however,  eiiher  of  complaint  or  remon* 
strance;  and,  as  far  as  rendering  her  quiet  went, 
the  measare  was  perfectly  aaccessful,  for  Sally 
instantly  ceased  laughing,  and,  clawing  her 
hands  together  under  her  pinafore,  she  remained 
as  still  as  a  post.  But  in  her  heart  the  poor 
giri  was  aa  an^  as  she  eonld  beatany  tbingi 
and  all  die  wit  shehad  was  Immediately  centred 
upon  one  project,  namely,  that  of  contriving  to 
let  a  second  Silly  Sally  slip  through  the  outer 
door  without  drawing  olBcial  observation  upon 
the  escape  of  the  first.  All  the  quiet  cunning 
which  may  so  often  be  traced  in  brains  so  con- 
stituted was  now  put  in  practice  by  the  giri,  in 
order  to  compass  this  object;  but  several  hours 
wore  away  before  she  could  effect  it.  AtlMglb, 
howevw,  Dempster,  who  bad  been  standing  near 
the  door  wbMi  iesste  passed  out,  left  his  post, 
and,  the  door  beine  opened  shortly  afterwards 
by  one  who  bad  license  to  go  and  to  come, 
Sally,  in  her  usual  way,  slipped  out  after  him,' 
widiout  attracting  the  observation  of  any  one. 

"Now,  then,  fan's  out  I"  she  exclaimed,  with 
a  jovous  bounds  as  she  scampered  forward  to* 
wards  Ibe  villagoj  and  perhapi^  if  die  cooM 


be  said  to  think  at  all,  sbe  did  diink  then  tbt 
it  wotdd  be  some  time  before  sbe  came  back 
again.  For  some  lime  she  eeatuaned  to  aanM 
herself  in  the  fields  by  a  variety  of  gambeh, 
ratiler  more  childidi  and  frolicsame  tbM  mul, 
for  at  that  moment  sbe  certainly  felt,  askcealy 
as  if  she  had  been  wiser,  that  it  was  pleasMttr 
to  jump  about  outside  the  walls  than  to  kxn 
her  ears  boxed  wUhm  them. 

Bat  after  (kit  had  lasted  for  soM  time  fom 
Sally  began  to  feel  hungry;  ■everthdes^ 
turned  not  back,  bot,  on  the  eonttary,  edv 
walked  more  steadily  forward  towards  a  saall 
form  at  a  considerame  distance  fotna  the  wwi- 
boase,  where  she  had  more  than  once  bd^ 
the  good  wife,  at  harvest  time,  by  playing 
die  little  ones,  and  where  in  retn  she  hti 
often  got  a  more  savoury  nwal  ttaa  her  mml 
quarters  alforded. 

But  now  Sally  arrived  loo  late  for  the 
konie  dinner-time:  whieh  unwefoome  fort  w« 
anoouneed  to  her  by  die  mistress  ofthe  anpiisa, 
who  hoepitaMy  added,  however,  ''Yon  «■> 
come  earlier,  Sally,  anotlm  tine." 

But  this,  which  might  have  satisfied  her  toW- 
ably  well  on  other  occasions,  did  not  do  n 
BOW,  for  she  coatinnedto  toiterabont  the  door; 
ud  at  last,  though  by  no  means  an  haUMl 
beggar,  she  ventured  to  whisper,  "Sally's  nrr 
bungiv*"  The  good-natured  woman  receive4 
die  hut  very  kindly,  saying,  ^^Jssli^poersMlf 
—wait  a  minute,  then;  and  after  aa  abscace 
diat  even  hungnr  Sally  dU  not  tUak  loi«  iht 
brought  out  and  put  Into  her  hands  wbeiewiifc* 
al  to  furnish  more  than  one  substantial  bmsL 
On  all  such  occasions,  Sally's  thanks  were  ia> 
variably  rendered  by  a  bnmd  grin ;  haviM  pCF- 
formed  which,  with  its  accompanying  n»i,  d« 
turned  away,  as  osu^,  in  searcfa  of  some  fftu- 
ant  spot  wherein  to  enjoy  the  only  pules- 
tion  that  she  shared  in  perfect  equality  viA 
her  fellow-creatures— a  species  of  eqnanfy. 
the  way,  more  sattsfoctory  to  the  Idiot  Ihm 
flattering  to  tte  niellectual  superiority  of  seas 
other  foUis. 

The  weadier  throughout  the  whole  BwrBjag 
had  been  bright  and  beaotiral,  but  now  oe 
wintry  wind  b^an  to  blew  again,  aecempaaiM 
by  sleec  and  nun.  Sally,  however,  knew  a  ^t 
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4m1  iMtter  tii»a  to  make  her  diiuter<ptfloiii*  of 
any  i»ot  to  which  such  dtsagreable  conuiaaioiis 
would  be  adBiitled  j  aod,  having  lookea  raud 
her  for  half  a  minute,  darted  off  for  a  well- 
known  and  ofteD-eojoved  place  of  shelter,  where 
many  a  similar  meal,  bestowed  in  a  similar 
manner,  had  been  devoured.  This  favourite  re- 
treat of  the  by  no  meaos  unhappy  idiot  was  a 
ahed  erected  by  safferance  upon  the  waste, 
by  an  hamble  carrier  possessed  of  a  large 
donkey  and  a  little  flsh-cart,  but  who,  not 
having  i^Mtce  enough  beside  his  dwelling  for 
their  accommodation,  had  been  quietly  permit- 
tod  to  erect  this  tbttA.  It  was  here  that  Jessie 
had  taken  refoge;  and  it  was  hen  that  her 
faithful  friend  ud  ally  found  her,  within  three 
hours  after  she  had  entered  it. 

The  corner  in  which  the  miserable  Jessie 
1^  was  dark,  but  not  sufficiently  so  to  prevent 
Sally's  immediately  spying  her  out  and  know- 
ing her.  Setting  down  her  bacon  and  bread 
on  the  window-sill,  she  knelt  down  beside  her, 
and  called  her  by  her  name,  but,  receiving  no 
answer,  e&me  to  the  conclusion  that  she  was 
fast  asleejt,  and  was  in  the  act  of  qoietly 
writhdrawing  herself,  when  she  was  startled  hy 
the  feeble  cry  of  a  new-born  babe.  Thb  was 
responded  to  on  the  part  of  Sallv  by  a  cry  of 
joy.  She  speedily  found  the  little  being  wnose 
voice  had  so  delighted  her,  and  immediately 
set  to  work  to  swathe  and  bandage  the  child 
in  the  most  careful  and  tender  manner,  and  in 
very  perfect  imitation  of  all  that  she  had  here- 
fofore  seen '  performed  upon  silimar  occasions. 
Many,  indeed,  were  the  poor  bodies  who  had 
joy  rally  accepted  the  *^  half-reasoning"  services 
of  Sally  in  occasionally  nursing  and  dressing 
their  babies;  uid  it  was  impossible  that  the 
■Mist  accomplished  nurse  that  ever  lived  could 
exceed  her  in  fondness  or  in  care.  Nothing 
bat  her  invetento  love  of  roving  need  have 
prevented  her  from  nursing  babies  all  the  days 
of  her  life;  hut  as  the  good  women  of  Deep- 
brook  did  not  relish  the  idea  of  having  their 
little  ones  sometimes  carried  away  to  the  dis- 
tance of  a  dozen  miles,  and  sQmetimes  borne 
through  a  briskly  running  stream,  with  no 
better  bridge  under  them  than  Sally's  arms, 
no  one  had  ever  thought  proper  to  engage  her 
services,  except  occasionally,  and  when  there 
was  little  or  no  risk  of  her  eloping  with  her 
little  charge. 

Notwithstanding  her  moon-struck  brain,  Sally 
shewed  considerable  ingenuity  in  arranerng 
garments  fur  her  newly  found  treasure.  I'he 
pinafore  which  had  assisted  the  escape  of  Jessie 
being  carefully  withdrawn  from  die  person  of 
the  aaconsclons  mother,  Sally  very  dextoroasly 
tore  it  into  strips,  with  which  she  carefully 
enveloped  the  infant,  nsing  a  comer  of  it  to 
cover  Its  head,  with  a  degree  of  ingenuity  that 
woald  have  done  credit  to  the  adroitness  of  a 
Bed  Indian  squaw.  In  all  this  she  was  very 
conveniently  aided  by  her  teeth,  without  whicn, 
indeed,  her  curiously  constructed  baby-wardrobe 
could  never  have  been  brought  to  such  perfection. 
Having  completed  this  business  greatly  to  her 
own  satisfaction,  she  rewarded  herself  by  hug- 
ging and  kissina  the  hahy,  and  cooing  and 
chirruping  to  it  lor  several  minutes.   But  then 
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it  began  to  eiy  agara,  and  the  embarrassed  girl 
began  to  look  around  with  considerable  un- 
easiness f«r  any  species  of  food,  which  she 
was  too  good  and  experienced  a  nurse  not  to 
know  was  the  panacea  always  found  the  most 
successful  in  slopping  sucn  wailiogs.  She 
thought  of  her  bread  and  bacon,  but  sbook  her 
head  very  disconsolately  as  she  did  so.  <*ller 
must  get  milk,  and  her  will  too,  for  poor  little 
Jessie  I "  This  resolution  was  hardly  taken 
before  it  was  acted  on.  The  daylight  was  al- 
ready fading  fast,  but  before  starting  she  con- 
trived to  satisfy  herself  that  the  bundle  of  dry 
hay  which  was  under  the  head  of  poor  Jessio 
Would  make  her  very  comfortable  by  way  of 
a  pillow  till  she  came  hack,  and,  haviiw  coU 
lected  all  the  loose  litter  she  could  find,  she 
laid  it  gently  upon  her  motionless  favourite,  in 
order  to  keep  her  warm,  and  then  sallied  forth 
upon  her  errand,  not  forgetting,  however,  to 
carry  her  provender  with  her,  which  she  con- 
trived to  eat  with  great  enjoyment  as  she  trudged 
along,  without  its  interfering  in  the  least  degree 
with  the  lenderest  care  for  her  little  charge, 
which  soon  lay  fast  asleep  npon  Iwr  bosom. 

The  rustic  bahitations  at  which  Silly  Sally 
was  in  the  habit  of  calltn|E>  In  certainty  of 
being  always  kindly  received,  and  often  com- 
fortablv  fed,  were  nomeroos,  for  every  body 
seemeu  (o  feel  that  she  was  an  object  of  com- 
passion, and,  moreover,  that  she  was  made 
nappy  at  so  little  Ironble  or  cost,  that  it  was 
impossible  to  be  hind  and  charitable  in  any 
quarter  where  it  would  answer  better. 

Among  these  nomerons  friendly  resorts,  (here 
was  one  large  dairy-fknn,  which  was  an  espe- 
cial favourite;  for  not  only  was  she  sure  of 
getting  there  whatshe  dearly  loved,  namely,  an 
unstinted  drauuht  of  milk,  but  many  a  proof 
of  good-will  beside,  for  there  were  a  parcel  of 
good-imtured  children,  several  of  whom  were 
old  enongh  to  take  great  delight  in  making 
Silly  Sally  laugh  and  jump  for  joy  by  their 
little  gifts.  Fortunately,  perhaps,  for  the  per- 
petuity of  the  kind  reception  she  met  there, 
this  farm  was  nearly  at  tbe  taoii  distant  point 
of  all  her  haunts,  and,  as  Sally  knew  how  to 
measure  and  calculate  time  and  distance  beltor 
hy  ftr  thui  many  of  her  wiser  neighbours, 
she  often  gave  up  the  project  of  going  there,  be* 
cause  she  had  not  got  out  oflbe  workhouse  in  time 
to  mike  her  sure  of  being  able  to  get  back 
again  early  enough  to  escape  a  scolding.  But 
Salty  had  no  intention  whatever  of  returning 
to  the  workhouse  at  present;  for  she  had  not 
only  been  affroutod  by  Mrs.  Dempster's  box 
on  the  ear,  but  had  her  hands  much  too  foil 
of  the  business  she'  best  liked  to  think  of  any 
thing  of  the  kind:  so  off  she  set  for  Fanner 
Smithson's,  and  walking,  as  she  always  did,  lU 
a  good  steady  pace,  contrived  to  present  her- 
seH'at  the  kitchen  doorjustas  the  family  were 
sitting  down  to  (heir  eight  o'clock  supper. 

"Why  motherl  here's  Silly  Sally  I"  exclaim- 
ed a  girl  of  ten  or  eleven  years  old,  who 
was  the  first  to  perceive  her. 

"Why,  Sally,  m^  girl,  what  brings  you  here 
at  this  time  of  night?"  said  Mrs.  Smitbson. 
**How  will  you  ever  get  back  to  tlie  work- 
house to-night?   It  is  very  naughty,  Sally,  to 
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be  out  so  late,  and  yon  'II  get  trimmed  for  it. 
I  know." 

"Her  won't,"  replied  Sallv,' stondy.  "Bnt 
see  iiere,  missus!  Her  will  give  a  drop  of 
warm  milk  to  the  baby?" 

"  Mercy  on  as  I  here's  a  new-bom  child ! " 
cried  Mrs.  Smitbson.  "Where  on  earth  did  you 
get  this,  Sally?" 

"From  the  mother  on't,"  replied  Sally,  very 
quietly. 

"But  whv  did  you  bring  it  away  so  far?" 
demanded  tne  good  woman.  *'  I  am  snre  the 
mothw  could  never  tell  yon  to  lake  it  ont  at 
night  after  this  foshion." 

"There  was  nothing  for  it  to  eat,"  replied 
Sally,  in  her  most  steady  and  rational  manner. 
"Please,  missns,  give  it  a  drop  of  warm  milk." 
The  kindly  mother  of  many  children  was  not 
likely  to  refase  such  a  petition  as  this.  A 
little  warm  milk  was  put  into  the  infant's  month, 
and  Sally's  provisional  clothing  considerably 
improved  bv  the  addition  of  some  warmer 

rients.  Tbe  infant  again  dropped  asleep  in 
arms  of  its  loving  nnrse,  was  stnctly 
interrogated  as  to  the  manner  in  iriiich  she 
had  come  by  it.  But  there  was  nothing  in  the 
girl's  manner  to  create  alarm ;  and,  as  every  ' 


body  knew  that  Silly  Sally  was  often  CBflmi  \ 
as  a  nnrse  by  many  poor  people  in  tbe  ma^ 
bonrhood.  the  whole  &mUy  came  to  Ac  cw- 
dasion  that  the  babe's  mother  was  proUih 
some  poor  creature  who  bad  sent  ber  oitt  ind 
it  to  beg,  and  that  Sally's  certainty  of  beog 
kindly  received  at  Highland's  had  tenpted  Wr  , 
to  come  thus  far  afield  for  the  help  wnicb  wii 
evidently  much  wanted.  The  night  beiu  coU 
and  stormy,  tbe  kindJiearledSmilhsons  wbw^ 
the  best  thing  ^y  could  do  wonldbetoskltr 
both  baby  and  nurse  tUI  the  morning^  viki 
they  contrived  to  do,  very  gready  l»  Ae  ^ 
light  of  Silly  Sally,  who  felt  and  looked  ftvUa 
and  happier  than  she  had  ever  done  is  itt 
whole  fife  before,  when  povitted  to  sit  4m 
before  the  kitchen  fire,  and  roek  '*hta  kkf 
to  sleep  wifhoat  interruption. 

On  tbe  following  morning  tbe  sua  Am 
again,  and  then  the  idiot  set  off  on  her  relm, 
with  a  jug  of  gruel  in  one  hand,  tbe  bsby  sif- 
ported  by  the  other  arm,  and  a  bundle  (atmi 
roimd  her,  containing  not  only  sundry  ftiaiiin 
of  ^olesome  food,  but  sundry  cotfiiMiM 
from  the  cbarihr  tbe  Aaily,  such  as  it  w  i 
likely  enon^  die  nothar  of  tbe  biby  Mt  be  , 
in  want  of. 


Chaptes  XLIH. 
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It  misht  be  about  three  or  four  hours  after 
Silly  Sally  had  set  off  from  the  carrier's  don- 
key-shed, with  tbe  new-bom  baby  of  Jessie  in 
her  arms,  that  the  owner  of  the  little  building, 
together  with  the  live  and  dead  stock  that  were 
its  usual  occupants,  arrived,  as  usual,  the  day's 
labour  being  ended,  in  order  to  put  it  to  its 
Bccnstomed  use.  The  man  carried  a  hom  lan- 
tern, and  a  smdl  bundle  of  better  provend» 
than  donkeys  are  usoally  favoured  with;  but 
the  Beepbrook  fish>cart  was  a  profitable  concern, 
and  its  owner  knew  the  value  of  his  beast. 

Though  tbe  eyes  of  Will  Reynolds  were  not 
of  the  youngest,  nor  his  lantern  of  tbe  bright- 
est, he  had  not  entered  the  shed  two  minutes 
before  be  discovered  Jessie,  and,  holding  (he 
light  close  to  her  face,  be  perceived  tfiat,  though 
perfectly  motionless,  she  was  neither  dead  nor 
asleep.  The  old  man  spoke  to  her  kindly;  and 
she  fixed  her  languid  eves  upon  him  with  a 
look  that  spoke  such  snfiering  and  such  weak- 
ness that  he  got  fririiteaed,  and  fancied  that 
his  premises  were  about  to  become  the  scene 
of  the  last  act  of  a  tragedy.  Fastening  his  beast 
to  a  ring,  well  enot^h  placed  to  secure  the 
hapless  Jessie  from  his  heels,  he  hurried  back 
to  his  dwelling,  and  summoned  his  faiihfiil 
wife  to  assist  him  in  developing  tbe  mystery. 

"For  the  love  of  God,  Mary,  come  with  me 
to  die  Aedt"  he  ezobumed,  the  instant  bis 
kead  was  inside  the  door.  '^There's  a  dying 
woman  lying  there,  if  I  ever  seed  one,  and 
1  diall  never  get  her  face  ont  of  my  mind  die 


longest  day  I  have  to  live  if  we  don't  do  dK 
best  we  can  for  her.  Come  aloi^,  wife,  mi 
bring  some  water  and  a  sm^l  drop  of  giswili 
yon.  Startled  by  the  appalling  sninnoBS,  tk 
woman  started  up,  but  for  a  HMmeBt  ¥Mi 
staring  at  ber  bnsband,  without  appesriag  » 
have  any  inclination  to  obey  him. 

"Gome  along,  Mary — come  along,"  bereiM^ 
ated,  "Why,  it  ain't  like  yon,  wife,  te  be* 
slow  at  belpiDK  a  fellow-creatnre." 

''Dying.  Wilt  t"  cried  die  wo*an,  wkhaM 
ol  dismay.  "Did  not  we  better  ssad  for  i* 
doctor?" 

"And  let  her  be  dead  before  be  comes?  Vt 
shall  get  into  trouble  in  this  world  and  tbe  ■«* 
if  we  do  any  such  a  thing.  Come,  give  me  ikr 
gin;  if  you  haven't  the  courage  to  look  vjm 
a  creature  like  that,  I  must  manage 
myself."  Thus  admonished,  tbe  woman  sWH 
his  orders  with  all  promptitude,  and  Aoip 
really  "scared,"  and  looking  as  pale  asa^m 
herself,  she  followed  her  husband  to  the  saci 
Nothing,  however,  could  be  Ariber  either  tHm 
indifference  or  unkindness  than  the  maoBcr  m 
which  the  good  woman  addressed  die  pmt 
object  that  lay  stretebed  on  the  floor  ar  tk 
boilding. 

"Poor  creature!"  riie  exclaimed,  kneel^ 
down  beside  ber.  "And  she  all  atoae,  los! 
Poor  sonlt  p6or  soldi  But  what  on  earth  haw 
she  done  with  ber  child?  Will  Reynolds,  Ihm 
has  been  misdUef  done  hem  as  sun  *>7«* 
are  a  living  nani  Give  me  tbe  cap,  WiB;  * 
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spowAl  or  two  of  water,  aod  half  a  one  of 
gta.  We  mist  make  her  speak,  1  promise  yon, 
or  we  Aalt.  get  into  trouble  sure  eooogb." 

The  cup  was  put  to  the  lips  of  Jessie,  and 
she  eageny  swallowed  its  contents,  "  Now, 
thm,  yon  can  speak,  said  Mrs.  Reynolds,  put- 
ting ber  arm  gently  under  Jessie's  head,  aod 
raisiiu  her  up.  "Now,  my  poor  soul,  you 
will  be  able  to  tell  as  what  brought  vou  here 
at  such  a  time  as  this.  Come,  sav  tiie  word, 
thm:  what  is  your  name?  And  where  is  your 
diild?" 

Jnsaie  looked  at  her  earnestly,  and  with  a 
pwuled  dr,  as  if  vainly  endeavouring  4o  under* 
stand  what  she  said.  It  was  evidoit,  however, 
that  what  she  had  taken  had  greatly  revived 
her,  for  her  complexion  was  already  lessgbastly, 
and  her  eyes  had  a  greater  look  of  life  in  them. 
"  YoQ  can  speak  now  if  you  will  try  for  it, 
mv  friend,"  repeated  Mrs.  Reynold's.  "Tell  as 
where  vour  baby  is?" 

"I  don't  know,"  replied  Jessie,  distinctly, 
hot  at  the  same  time  looking  about  her  wildly, 
mud  aa  if  greatly  terrified. 

"Do  yon  hear  that,  Will  Reynolds?"  said 
the  woman,  withdrawing  her  arm;  "and  do 
yoa  see  the  terror  of  her  ?  Oh,  me  I  oh,  me  ] 
that  ever  I  should  have  come  to  thial  And' 
shan't  I  have  to  be  brought  up  and  examined. 
Will,  just  for  all  the  world  as  if  I  was  a  good- 
for  nothing  bassey  myself?  You  should  have 
known  belter,  William  Reynolds,  than  to  have 
fetched  me  out.  to  get  into  such  a  job  as  this. 
"WM't  the  nod  marrying  a  man  old  enough 
to  he  one's  father  if  he  can't  take  better  care 
of  one  than  that  comes  to?" 

William  Reynolds  received  this  rebuke  with- 
oet  hearing  a  word  of  it.  The  verv  darkest 
anspidoas  auinst  the  unhappv  Jessie  nad  taken 
poasessiou  of  his  mind ;  he  felt  not  the  shadow 
of  a  doubt  that  she  had  given  birth  to  a  child, 
destroyed,  and  concealed  it.  The  distinct  man- 
ner in  which  she  had  spoken  the  words  "/ 
don't  know"  when  questioned  rewecting  it, 
vere  perfectly  eonctuaive  in  his  judgment,  for 
die^  proved  both  that  she  knew  whtf  was  pass- 
ing about  her,  and  was  determined  to  conceal 
what  it  would  be  dangerous  to  tell.  His  in- 
digoation  against  the  supposed  culprit  was  very 
great,  but  bis  embarrassment  as  to  what  to  do 
with  her  still  greater.  To  shelter  her,  even  as 
she  was  then  sheltered,  and  to  watch  over, 
attend,  and  feed  her,  would,  he  firmly  believed , 
render  him  guilty  in  the  eye  of  the  law  as  an 
accomplice  and  might  likely  enough  expose 
him  and  his  wife  Mary  to  imprisonment  and 
trial  at  the  very  least,  if  not  to  hanging  in  Ae 
horrible  faifiuiticide's  company.  But  what  was 
be  to  do  with  her?  Could  he  go  five  miles  to 
get  a  warrant,  and  send  her  off  (en  more  to 
gaol  at  that  time  of  nigbt  ?  Coold  he  set  his 
Mary  to  watch  that  she  did  not  crawl  away 
and  escape  if  he  did  go  to  the  justice  ?  Or 
must  they  both  keep  guard  till  morning  to  pre- 
vent the  success  of  an  experiment  which,  ac- 
cording to  his  judgment  she  was  so  very  sure 
to  make? 

These  thonghts  were  all  working  and  fretting 
In  hla  hain,  poor  man,  together  with  so  help- 
less n  cmscionsneti  of  not  knowing  what  be 


ou^t  to  do  in  die  ease,  that  his  wife's  words 
sounded  in  his  ears  as  hollow  and  mnneaBrag 

as  the  notes  of  a  drum.  His  eyes,  however, 
daring  this  time  were  fixed  upon  Jessie,  ana 
when  he  saw  her  eyes  again  close,  and  the  same 
death-like  paleness  return  to  her  features,  a 
fresh  cause  of  termr  suggested  itself;  he  fan- 
cied, what  indeed  seemed  but  too  probable, 
that  she  was  at  the  point  of  death,  which  idea 
very  greatly  increased  his  agitation  and  dismay, 
from  the  position  in  which  such  an  event  would 

{ilace  him  and  his  wife,  the^  having  been  the 
ast  persons  who  had  seen  this  mysterious  per- 
son alive.  It  was  with  infinite  satisfaction, 
therefore,  that  he  heard  his  wife  exclaim,  "Why, 
William,  she  is  a  workhouse  body!  I  know 
the  dress  right  well.  In  God's  name,  carry  her 
back  ri^ht  away  to  the  Union,  and  then,  let 
what  will  hai^en,  it  ia  their  bnslness  and  not 
ours!" 

"Well  thought  on,  Mary!  Thafs  the  cle- 
verest word  as  have  come  into  your  head  for 
many  a  day.  Give  her  a  drop  more  of  the 
mixture,  wife.  *Twas  wonderful  to  see  .how  it 
brooght  her  round.  1  will  just  harness  the  beast 
to  the  cart  a^tn,  and  will  have  her  to  her  pro- 
per quarters  in  no  lime.  When  you  have  Vven 
her  ue  gin,  just  pick  up  all  the  soft  stuff  you 
can  find,  to  uv  under  her,  poor  wretch  ]  Don't 
let  OS  have  the  killing  of  her  to  answer  for, 
whatever  may  come  to  her  afterwards.  It  is 
fitting  the  law  should  take  its  coarse,  but  there 
is  no  need  to  be  bard-hearted  for  all  that." 

In  pursuance  of  this  plan,  Jessie  was  speedily 
laid  upon  a  tolerably  scA  bit  of  littdr  in  thie 
fishmonger's  cart,  and  in  this  manner  conveyed 
to  the  workhouse. 

Will  Reynolds  pretty  well  knew  that  ten 
o'clock  at  night  was  -  by  no  means  s  very  re- 

Silar  hour  for  the  transacting  business  at  the 
oion  workhouse;  but  he  knew,  also,  that  it 
was  far  better  to  encounter  a  few  rough  words 
from  Governor  Dempster  than  run  the  risk  of 
what  might  happen  if  his  uninvited  guest  re- 
mained all  night  in  the  shed.  It  was  with  a 
resolute  spirit,  therefore,  that  he  pulled  the 
handle  of  the  hoarse-voiced  bell,  till  the  un- 
wonted summons  was  heard  from  one  end  of 
the  building  to  the  other.  Whether  pleased  or 
not  at  being  thus  unexpectedly  disturbed,  the 
governor  did  not  linger  on  his  road  to  the 
outer  gate,  and,  perhaps,  felt  almost  as  much 
curiosihr  as  displeasure  at  a  disturbance  so  very 
unusiiaf,  for  the  house  was  a  r^nlar  house, 
whatever  else  it  might  be. 

'^Who,  in  the  devil's  name,  have  we  got 
here?"  said  be,  in  no  very  silvery  accents,  and 
holding  high  the  lantern  m  carried  in  order  to 
throw  Its  light  upon  the  cart  and  its  occupants. 
"  Wiiliam  Reynolds,  Fi$hmonger,  Deepbrook," 
he  read  aloud  from  the  board  cnnxpicuonsly  at- 
tached to  the  vehicle.  "And  William  Reynolds 
it  is,  sure  enough,"  he  added,  lowering  the 
light  till  it  flashed  foil  upon  the  well-known 
features  of  the  driver.  "And  pray,  Mr.  William 
Reynolds,  what  sort  of  fish  may  it  be  that  you 
are  after  bringing  as  at  this  time  of  nightf  I 
won't  promise  to  take  it  in,  mind  I  tell  you 
that " 

''Bnl  you  most,  if  you  please,  Mr.  Dempster," 
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replied  Reynolds;  "at  any  rate  what  I  have 
brought  that  1  must  leave,  but  whether  inside 
the  gates,  or  outside  of  'em,  that  of  course  will 
be  for  you  to  decide." 

*'Theu  outside  that  will  be,  as  sure  as  yon 
are  bom,  Master  Reynolds,  nnleas  yon  happen 
to  have  an  order  firom  some  one  as  have  got 
a  right  to  give  it;  and  that  isn't  your  own  self, 
as  I  ve  a  notion,  neighbour." 

"1  don't  pretend  to  have  any  right  in  the 
inaiter,"  replied  the  fishmonger,  "except  just 
downright  necessity,  and  I  think  you'll  get  into 
trouble,  Mr.  Governor,  if  you  don't  yield  to  it 
as  well  as  1.  It  is  for  no  pleasure,  i  can  tell 
yoQ,  either  to  my  beast  or  myself  that  [  have 
coiue  np  here  after  a  long  day's  worit:  but 
what  nnist  be  must  be,  and  you'll  find  out  tbat  as 
well  as  I,  maybe,  if  you  will  but  jnst  listen. 
This  yonak  woman  here  has  been  in  thewerk* 
bouse,  and  belonei  to  it  still,  as  may  be  seen 
by  tbe  things  she  us  got  on,  though  how  she 
got  out  with  them  I  can't  &ay.  But  Uie  prin- 
cipal matter  is,  Mr.  Dempster,  that  there  nave 
a  child  been  bom,  and  1  am  sadly  afraid  made 
away  with.  And  now  jylease  to  say  how  we 
can  be  justified  in  leaving  the  mother  of  it  to 
get  off  out  of  the  way  of  law  and  justice,  as 
she  will  be  sure  to  do  if  yon  refuse  the  taking 
her  in." 

During  this  explanation,  Mr.  iUchard  Deom- 
ater  had  possessed  himself  of  the  Act  that  the 
wretched  woman  in  the  cart  was  no  other  than 
(be  identical  Jessie  Phillips,  whose  privately  ab- 
sconding from  the  workhouse  had  been  discovered 
not  maoy  hours  before.  Under  anv  other  cir^ 
eumstanees,  he  would  most  assuredly  have  re- 
fused her  re-admission  without  a  fresh  order 
from  the  board;  but  the  very  strong  suspicion 
of  infanticide  under  which  she  now  lay  induced 
him  to  think  that  the  fishmonger  might  be  right, 
and  that  it  would  cauae  leaa  iranUe  to  receive 
than  to  refuse  her. 

On  being  conveyed  into  flie  hooie,  the  miser- 
able girl  looked  round  her  for  a  moment,  as 
if  to  ascertain  when  she  was,  but  then  closed 
her  eyes  again  with  such  evident  feebleness  that 
both  the  men  were  frightened;  and,  having  laid 
her  on  a  bed,  Dempster  lost  no  time  in  calling 
up  his  wife,  who  was  already  fast  asleep,  and 
making  her  acquainted  with  (no  facts,  as  far  as 
he  knew  them  hiraselfj  he  charged  her,  in  the 
namee  of  Inw  uid  justice,  to  take  good  care  of 
that  wench,  if  she  never  (ronUed  herself  about 
another  to  the  end  of  her  days.   **Tnist  me 


monster  as  she  is;  but  that  she  shan't  do  if 
care  and  watching  can  keep  her  alive."  Id  pur- 
suance of  this  resolution,  poor  Jessie  was  fed 
and  watched  during  the  night,  and  the  apothe- 
cary summoned  to  attend  her  on  die  following 
morning.  As  the  summons  was  an  early  one, 
this  profeSBimul  personage  was  found  tonrably 
sober,  and  having  heard  all  the  ciroumstances 
of  the  case,  as  far  as  the  Dempsters  were  cap- 
able of  telling  him,  before  he  reached  his  pa- 
tient he  fully  participated  in  their  determination 
that  she  shonld  not  escape  the  punishment  of 
her  crime  by  dying  belbrehud  firom  want  of 


care.  Greatly  did  dw  wretched  pi  stand  ia 
need  of  the  attention  she  now  received;  lad  it 
was  so  far  effectual,  that  the  utter  prMimioa 
of  strength  which  had  seemed  to  tKnaten  htr 
life,  speedily  disappeared,  and  ihe  became  pw> 
fectly  restored  to  her  conmoimess  and  h« 
senses. 

"Now,  than,"  said  Nra.  Dempster  to  her  faw- 
band  and  the  ^theeary,  as  ibey  walked  af 
together  from  the  room  in  ^ick  she  by,  fii 
purpose  of  holding  a  eoosnllationastowbtf 
was  to  be  done  next ;  *'  now,  then,  I  tUak  ii 
be  onr  duty  to  begin  asking  her  a  few  ^aes- 
tions;  and  you,  Dick,  ought  to  bave  year  iik 
and  paper  ready,  didn't  he,  sir?" 

"Why,  yes,  npon  my  heMar,"  replied  Ai 
apothecary;  tniiA  it  is  quite  time  that  «t 
snould  take  care  to  bave  sometbiuK  straightfcr> 
ward  to  answer  when  we  an  euled  npaa  t« 
give  particulars.  It  will  never  do,  1  fnmm 
yon,  for  us  to  have  nothing  more  to  Inl  tbm 
that  we  gave  her  plenty  of  gruel." 

•'Come  along,  then,"  returned  tbe  govcnir, 
" there's  paper,  pens,  and  ink, inhere;  yeatw* 
^o  on,  if  yon  please,  and  I'll  follow  with  '•■ 
in  a  minute." 

And  in  a  minute  the  three  witnessea  bcgm 
to  prepare  themselves  for  tbe  bostness  tb^aa* 
ticipaied  by  ptaanc  thema^ee  in  a  rev  « 
Ibai  side  of  the  bed  towards  which  tbe  ftmaf 
Jessie  was  tamed.  Her  eyes  were  cleasd,  ht 
there  was  a  catching  nervous  movement  ia  Ihi 
hand  which  lay  en  the  coverlid,  wbi^  As '» 
patient  Mrs.  Dempster  dedareA  was  a  siga  Art 
she  could  not  possibly  b»  asleep,  and  aocsri- 
ingly  she  herself  began  tbe  pnrpeeed  inveilig>' 
tion  as  follows:— 

*'  I  say,  Jexsie  Phillips,  it  is  ne  9»od  Is  ksif 
shutting  up  your  eyes  that  way;  you  am't  m 
more  asleep  than  I  am,  so  yon  may  jnst  h>^ 
up,  if  yon  |4ease,  and  answer  atcnidniMwa 
to  all  tbe  questions  as  we  aball  tbudi  pnf* 
to  ask.  First  or  last,  yen  mnM  do  it,  aqr  pn, 
take  my  word  for  that;  so  ytm  bad  bedir^ 
as  yon  are  bid  »t  once." 

Thus  effectually  roused,  poor  Jessie  opmai 
her  lack-Instre  eyes,  and  fixed  then  onthefi* 
of  Mrs.  Dempster. 

"  Now  then  be  pleased  to  answer  me,"  ifr 
sumed  the  governor's  lady,  with  dignity.  "At 
what  time  was  it  as  yeunrndeyewcacaptftm 
Ibis  house?" 

Yesterday  morning,"  relied  Jessie,  bmj- 

"Ay,  ay,  we  know  that  weH  onon^' 
toroed  the  matron,  knit^  ber  brews; 
what  o'clock  was  it?" 

"I  don't  know,"  murmnred  Jessie. 

"And  how  did  yon  manage  it,  girl,  so  (bii 
DO  single  soul  saw  yon  set  off?" 

"  I  put  Sally's  bonnet  on,"  said  Jessie.  ^ 

"That  most  be  a  lie,  for  Sally's  gMie,  m- 

Jessie  said  nothing. 

"And  wbere'a  yonr  tMi,  yon  bad  saeT 
said  tbe  stately  governor  bimseM;  after  a 

pause. 

"My  child!"  cried  Jessie,  suddenly  stvtK 
op;  "Have  you  found  it?  Tell  me  w&OTtii  »' 
For  die  love  of  God.  tell  me!  —  Ibnewaetm^ 
-notbing-nothfaig."  Aad  with  clasped  Mnjb 
and  baggard  oyea  ahe  looked  wiWy  and  fl«Hr 
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from  foM  to  fue  of  the  sroi^  that  stood  beside 
her,  as  if  something  dearer  than  life  bung  ipon 
their  answer. 

"Do  you  bear  that?"  said  Mr.  Dempster, 
shaking  his  head»  **Uaot  we  fomd  t/,  indeed?" 
uid  he  oarefnlly  inscribed  die  qnestion  on  the 
paper  he  held. 

"And  where  did  yon  see  SUly  Sally  last  Y  " 
said  Mr.  Dempster.  '*To  think  of  your  hooking 
the  poor  natural  iato  the  job !  You  are  a  deep 
one,  ain't  yef  " 

"Sally  was  willing,"  said  Jessie,  withonl  hav- 
ing  the  slightest  im  of  what  their  questions 
aimed  at. 

"Did  aoy  body  ever  hear  the  like  of  that?" 
exclaimed  the  indignant  Mrs.  Dempster.  "Think 
of  her  conning  I— tiying  to  throw  it  all  luton  a 

Kor  natural,  that  naven't  got  wit  to  defead 
rselfl  Bat  that  won't  do  her  no  co»d  when 
the  time  comes,  for  where's  the  fool  that  can't 
•ee  throngh  it,  1  wonder?" 

''Pretty  tolnable  bad,  that,  I  must  say,"  said 
the  i^mthecary,  shmgzing  bis  shouldera.  **  But 
yoa  are  ri^^  Mrs.  Dempster,  it  will  do  her 
DO  good  " 

"God  forbid  it  abonld,  sir,"  aatd  tbe  matron, 
casting  up  her  eyes.  "And  now  be  pleased  to 
Icl)  us  where  yon  last  saw  Silly  Sally." 

*'Here,"  replied  Jessie. 

'^Ohl  here,  was  it?  Isn't  she  first-rate,  and 
for  one  no  young,  too?  And  where  is  poor  Silly 
Sally,  MW,  you  false  friend?"  couttnaed Mrs. 
Deinpster,  renewiog  her  examination. 

"Here,  ma'am,  isn't  she?"  said  Jessie,  look- 
ing weak,  weary,  and  sad  eooo^,  but  without 
beiDff  at  all  conscious  thai  any  danger  threat- 
ened her. 

"Here?"  reiterated  Iho  matron.  "Here,  in- 
deed I  And  pray  do  you  mean  to  say  that  you 
^e  her  yonr  child  to  bring  here  along  with 

**Hr  child!"  exclaimed  the  poor  girl,  her 
pale  cneek  flushing  into  crimson  for  a  moment. 
'^For  the  love  of  mercv,  let  me  see  itl" 

"  Do  yon  think,  air/  aaid  Mrs.  Dempster,  in 


a  sort  of  whisper,  to  the  apothecary,  "  that  ahe 
has  got  any  notion  of  pretending  to  be  out  of 
her  mind?  It  is  very  much  the  fashion,  yon 
know,  sir,  now."  ■ 

"Impossible  to  say,  Urs.  Dempster,"  he  re- 
plied in  the  same  tone;  "hut  it  is  likely  Mtough 
she  may."  Then  raising  his  voice,  so  that  Jessie 
m^t  be  sure  to  hear  him,  he  said,  "Don't 
play  any  more  fool's  tricks  with  ns,  my  girl, 
but  tell  us,  if  you  please,  at  once,  whereabouts 
it  was  that  your  cliild  was  bom?" 

"  I  don't  know,"  said  Jessie,  bursting  into  tears. 

"You  don't  know?"  repeated  tbe  apothecary, 
shaking  his  head.  "This  won't  do,  my  girl," 
he  added,  with  a  look  of  severity  which  was 
perfectly  unintelligible  to  the  poor  sufferer}  but. 
seeing  her  again  become  deadly  pale,  he  judgea 
it  prudent  to  suspend  the  examination  for  die 
preamt,  and  tdling  his  bewildered  patient  to 
Mep  quiet  now,  and  go  to  sleep,  he  beckoned* 
the  Dempsters  out  of  the  room,  and,  closing  the 
<bor,'oraered  that  care  should  be  taken  not  to 
let  any  person  go  into  the  room  to  question  or 
disturb  her. 

"And  what  do  you  think  of  the  case,  doctor?" 
said  Mr.  Dempster,  solemnly,  as  they  proceeded 
along  the  passage. 

"  What  part  of  the  case  do  you  mean,  Dick  9  " 
returned  the  apothecary,  laughing.  "  Is  your 
question  legal  or  medical  ?  " 

"  Legal,  sir,— legal.  I  want  to  know  if  yon 
think  there  is  the  very  slightest  chance  that  she 
^1  escape  hanging  ? 

"Not  toe  sligntut,  Dickj  no  more  than  that 
you  and  1  duul  esoape  <qring  lAen  our  tina 
coines." 

"1  think,  doctor,  you  [must  be  pleased  to 
sign  yonr  name  to  what  I  have  written  down. 
It  will  be  but  regular  and  proper,  air,  as  I 
take  it." 

The  doctor  immediately  complied  with  this 
request,  and  then  took  his  leave,  advising  the 
governor,  however,  before  he  departed,  to  givo 
notice  of  the  affair  to  the  nearest  justice  of 
I  peace  without  any  furdier  loss  of  time. 


CnanER  XLIV. 

MnS  HAXWELL  VISITS  TRC  innOH  WOMUIOUSn,  AMD  UEASS  TU  NnWS  —  THE  CAPTAIN  AUO  PATS  A 
VISrr  THERE,  BUT  OBTAINS  VERY  LITTLE  WVOUIATION,  AND  THAT  UTTLB  HE  DISLIUS  miCH,  BUT 
MUinmUTANDS  HORB— TBK  A88ISTAMCE  OF  A  MAOlSnATB  IS  CALLED  UC,  WHO  SPEEDILY  PLACES 
JESSIE  IN  SAPS  ftUARTBBS. 


Above  a  week  had  now  elapsed  since  Martha 
Maxwell  had  despatebed  her  letter  to  the  young 
squire,  and,  thoi^  bis  very  andacious  answer 
to  it  seemed  to  defy  all  the  efforts  she  might 
attempt  to  make  in  favour  of  Jessie,  she  still 
thought  it  propable  that  consideration  might 
dictate  to  bun  the  wisdom  of  giving  the  unhappy 
nri  the  means  of  withdrawing  henelf  from  tne 
Deepbrook  workhouse,  as  a  metmre  of  pre- 
caatioR,  at  leas^  if  not  of  joatioe  and  humanity. 
In  order  to  aaeertste  wheAer  this  had  been 
done,  she  turned  her  steps  towards  the  Union 
on  the  very  morning  that  the  unfortunate  object 
of  her  interest  had  re-entered  its  walls.  It  was 
the  governor  himself  who  answered  hw  sum- 
mons to  the  gate,  and  who  r^led  to  her  ia- 


quinr,  as  to  whether  Jessie  Phitipps  was  still 
in  the  bouse,  by  saying,  "Yes,  Hiss  Maxwell, 
sure  enough  the  cretnr  is  still  here,  worse  luck 
for  t^ie  honest  folks  as  have  got  to  tend  her, 
but  we  look  that  she  will  be  removed  to  the 
couDty  gaol  as  soon  as  (he  doctor  says  that  it 
may  be  done  safely. " 

"  To  gaol  ?  "  exclaimed  Hiss  Maxwell,  chang- 
ing colour;  ''Jessie  Phillips  sent  to  gaol,  Bu. 
Dempster?  What  can  you  mean?  " 

"Just  what  I  say,  miss,"  he  replied  :  "To 
gaol  she  must  go,  and  to  the  gallows  afterwards, 
if  [  don't  very  greatly  mistake.  The  girl  have 
made  away  with  her  Daby,  Miss  jHaxwell,  and 
diafs  the  cause  why  sne  is  to  he  sent  to 
gaol." 
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Inexpressiblx  shocked  at  Ois  feufol  iatdli- 
gence*  and  feeling  herself  in  some  sort  guilty 
from  baviDg  suffered  her  uncertainly  as  to  what 
she  could,  and  what  she  ought  to  do,  lo  pre- 
vent her  for  so  long  a  time  from  doing  or  at- 
tempting any  thing,  Martha  returned  home  In 
a  state  of  great  agitation.  As  to  believing  it 
possible  that  the  young  and  genile-spiriled  Jes- 
sie Phillips  could  have  committed  murdw,  and 
that  upon  her  own  child,  it  appeared  to  her  so 
wholly  out  of  the  question  that  she  could 
hardly  be  said  to  have  bestowed  a  single  thought 
on  the  contingency.  Martha's  scrutinising  facul- 
ties had  not  been  idle  during  her  intercourse 
with  Jessie ;  and  her  conviction  on  this  point 
amounted,  as  far  as  her  own  opinion  was  con- 
cerned, to  something  very  little  short  of  cer- 
tainty. But,  if  this  dreadful  charge  had  been 
indeed  brought  against  her  former  favourite, 
ler  own  opinion,  as  she  well  knew,  could  avail 
nothing  towards  proving  her  innocent.  With  a 
eountenaoce  snlBcienlly  MtpressiTe  of  (be  pain- 
M  emotioii  from  wmch  she  was  aaffSBring, 
Martha  retamed  home,  and  entered  the  morn- 
ing siting-room,  where  she  found  both  ber  fa- 
thor  ana  mother.  Her  terrible  tale  was  soon 
told,  and,  though  neither  of  them'  was  in  her 
confidence  as  to  the  private  history  of  her  ill- 
used  arotigie;  (hey  listened  with  thai  sort  of 
belief  in  her  iodgment,  which  chey  knew  it 
Anerally  deserved,  to  her  confident  persuasion 
that,  if  the  crime  bad  really  been  committed, 
it  was  not  by  the  hand  of  Bessie. 

As  Martha  Maxwell,  though  charitable  and 
kind-hearted  towards  ber  poor  neighbours,  had 
never  before  exhibited  marks  of  such  strong 
feeling  concerning  them,  her  father  listened  to 
her  entreaties  that  be  would  immediately  en- 
deavour to  make  himself  acquainted  with  all 
the  circumstances  of  the  case,  with  a  degree  of 
interest  almost  equal  to  her  own;  and,  after 
meditating  for  a  while  upon  the  best  way  of 
obtaining  the  desired  information,  he  decided 
upon  going  himself  to  the  workhouse  and 

Snesliouing  Dempster  as  to  the  endence  lAioh 
id  led  to  the  accusation. 
Ready  enough  was  Dempster,  and  his  wife 
also,  to  enter  opon  a  theme  so  well  calculated 
to  excite  their  eloquence ;  but  it  soon  became 
evident  to  Captain  Maxwell  that  they  really 
knew  very  little  more  than  the  fact  that  a  child 
had  been  born,  and  that  the  mother  had  re- 
turned to  the  house  after  the  birth  withont  it 
That  this  of  itself  was  suspicious  could  not 
possibly  be  denied,  particularly  when  coupled 
widi  the  &et  of  wc  having  secretly  left 
the  workhouse ;  but  the  acute  captain  in- 
stantly perceived  that  there  being  no  proof 
whatever  that  the  infant  had  been  bom  alive, 
the  condemning  the  mother  to  death,  how- 
ever strongly  she  might  be  suspected,  was 
bv  no  means  likely  to  occur;  and  he  was 
anont  to  trace  his  steps  homeward  with  such 
consolation  for  bis  daughter  as  this  assurance 
was  likely  to  bring  when  the  apothecary  made 
his  appearaaee,  and  immediately  entand  upon 
tho  suVjecL 

"Sad  business  this.  Captain  Maxwell  I  Tis 
rare  to  see  one  of  tnese  thorough  bad  ones 
manige  m  damaily,  take  it  all  togniher,  as 


this  one  hiS  done.  The  case  of  Ao 

as  clear  as  a  pikestaff. " 

*'  Indeed  ?  Have  you  any  proo^  then,  that 
the  infant  was  bom  alive?     said  the  captaia. 

"  You  have  hit  the  blot,  air— you  have  exacdjr 
hit  the  blot,  as  cleverly  as  the  first  lawvcr  ia 
the  land  could  have  done,"  replied  the  ooeter, 
making  him  a  jocose  how;  "uid  tillwUhiB  In 
minutes  1  thoiuht  just  as  yon  do,  that  the  ^ 
would  cheat  the  gibbet  for  that  very  pout 
But  after  yon  went  down,  Dempster,"  he  tea* 
tinned,  tumiog  to  the  gerenor,  |ot  a  es- 
pitol  good  word  out  of  Mr,  lAiA  will  settls 
that  point  to  a  nicoQr." 

"1  am  happy  to  hear  yon  aay  so,  doctor," 
replied  the  eoascieiitions  governor,  "for  it  b 
always  an  injury  to  honest  folks  whea  dM 
guilty  escape  just  punishment  And  what  night 
that  word  be,  doctor,  if  I  may  be  so  bold  as  la 
ask?"  ■ 

"  Why,  if  the  captain,  and  yon  too,  Deapslsr. 
have  a  mind  to  go  np-ataira  atoM  with  mt,  1 
don't  modi  question  but  what  die'U  Wig  it 
out  again.  It  ts  often  providential  ^kn  aart  af 
chance  letting  out  of  the  truth;  it  is  not  ike 
first  time  I  have  observed  it  And  duty  b  d«rf, 
you  know,  captain,  irhetber  it  happens  to  ae 
agreeable  or  not "  The  apothecary  thea  led  (he 
way  lo  the  room  in  iraich  J«ssie  was  ttill 
struggling  vriih  a  feverish  agitation  of  nerm, 
which  sometimes  almost  amouotad  to  ddirias, 
thongb,  at  other  momenta,  she  was  perfectly  ia 
possession  of  her  senses. 

The  apothecary  approaehod  her  bed,  hot  her 
eyes  were  closed,  and  he  fancied  that  she  hal 
fallen  asleep.  "  it  is  a  wonder,  isn't  k,  ha« 
she  can  sleep,  so  quiet  and  comfortable  like!" 
said  the  governor  of  the  workhouse. 

Bat  they  were  mistaken;  Jessie  was  oat 
sleeping,  and  opon  hearing  the  words  ofDeoipiter, 
she  opened  her  eyes,  and  fixed  then  ifM 
hin. 

''She  is  not  so  much  srieep  but 
can  hear,  at  uy  rate,"  said  the  governor; 

so  BOW  is  as  good  a  time  at  «ny,  doctor,  if 
you  want  to  ask  her  a  few  more  qnestioas. " 

"Here's  a  gentleman  come  to  see  yo«,  mj 
girl,"  said  the  apothecary,  putting  forwan 
Captain  Maxwell;  ^'perhaps,  yon  know,  be  cm 
tell  yon  what  yon  were  asking  me  abont  jait 
now. " 

"I  don't  know,  sir,"  {replied  Jessie,  Ua- 

goid'y-  .. 

"Ay,  that's  the  lay  she  is  npon,  sir,  •>>• 
Mr.  Dempster,  shaking  his  bead.  "  Yoe'H  m 
now;  I'll  lay  any  wager  yon  please  that  it  n 
be  that  vm-v  same  answer  von'll  get,  and  a> 
other,  ask  ner  what  yon  will.  I  have  obsernd 
that  sort  of  cunning  in  her  more  thea  aoca 
already." 

Captain  Muwell,  who  had  peroeived  a  awafr 
thing  in  the  expression  of  Jessie's  eye  wbici 
led  him  to  think  that  she  stood  ^eaily  ia  awe 
of  Dempster,  suddenly  turned  round  to  )m, 
and  said,  "  k  there  an^  objection,  IHck,  to  nr 
aakiu  the  girl  a  qneetien  or  two  by  hseseln 

"none,  as  I  can  see,  sir,  I  am  sar^'' ^  i 
Uie  reply,  "seeing,  as  you  are  a  paraiaa,  i 
there  is  no  manner  of  doubt  but  iriul  yoe  have  \ 
got  a  right,  if  you  like  it  "  ' 
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'^CertaiDlj,  certainly,"  qaotfa  tbe  doctor; and 
they  both  left  the  room  accordingly. 

"Now  then,  Jessie,  don't  be  frightened  at 
me,"  said  the  veteran,  kindly,  "bat  joat  tell 
me  quietly  every  thing  you  can  about  yonr 
chitd.  Where  did  yon  leave  it,  my  poor  girl, 
when  you  cane  back  here?" 

*'lt  was  not  I  that  left  it,"  replied  Jessie, 
bursting  into  tears;  if  I  ever  had  a  child— if  it 
is  not  all  a  dream— a  wild  and  horrid  dream, 
it  most  have  left  me. "        .  ' 

"No,  Jessie,  it  was  not  a  dream:  Ihongb  it 
is  no  great  wonder  if  it  seemed  so  to  you, 
wandering  abont  by  yourself,  as  I  dare  say 
yoa  were.  But  it  was  no  dream,  you  have  had 
a  child.  Can't  yoa  remember  if  yon  heard  it 
c^?"  demanded  Captain  Maiwell,  with  an  air 
01  friendly  interest,  well  cdenlalcd  to  awaken 
confidence,  and  banish  fear. 

"  Hear  it  cry  ?  didn't  I  hear  it  en-  ? "  re- 
pealed Jessie,' starting  op  from  the  pillow  with 
sudden  animation.  "Yes,  sir,  yes,  I  did  hear  it 
cry,  I  am  sore  of  it;  I  remember  it  all  I  It  was 
no  dream !  I  did  hear  my  baby  cry  I  Oh,  for 
the  love  ofGod,  let  me  see  it,  letmebave  itl" 

"But  we  do  not  know  where  to  find  it,  Jes- 
sie," replied  the  captain,  with  all  possible 
gentleness;  **yon  most  tell  ns  where  we  onght 
to  look  for  it.  What  did  you  do  with  it  when 
you  heard  it  crv  ?  " 

The  instant  tnat  he  asked  this  question  the 
whole  countenance  of  the  girl  changed.  The 
animation,  and  tbe  somelhing  of  passionate  ten* 
demess,  whidi  her  voice  ana  look  had  express- 
ed, were  gon^  and  a  blank  OMBeanii^  stare 
succeeded. 

You  were  ill  then,  Jessie,  very  ill,  no  doubt; 
but  tell  me  tbe  truth,  Jessie,  tell  every  thing 

Son  can  remember  about  i^"  said  C^tain 
[azwell,  convinced  in  his  oini  mind  that  the 
wretched  girl  had  deMoyed  the  infiint  in  a  fit 
of  doHnnm. 

She  continued  to  stare  at  him  with  a  sort  of 
terrified  nncertaintv  for  a  minute  or  two,  and 
then  replied,  slowly  and  distinctly,  "1  can  re- 
member nothing  about  it." 

Had  tbe  worthy  Captain  Maxwell  received 
the  cut  of  a  sabre,  sharp  enough  to  sever  his 
ear,  it  would  have  scarcely  given  him  so  acute 
a  pang  as  did  these  words,  and  tbe  manner  ia 
which  they  were  pronounced.  Had  it  been  his 
daughter  Martha  instead  of  himself  who  bad 
listened  to  them,  it  is  possible  that  her  singu- 
larly analytical  ear  might  have  caught  the  sim- 
plicity of  truth  in  the.  accent  which,  to  htm, 
seemed  only  indicative  of  a  resolute  determi- 
natiui  to  say  nothing  mon  that  could  eliminate  i 


herself.  The  notion  of  her  having  destroyed  ber 
child  yns  strongly  confirmed;  but  that  of  her 
having  done  so  in  a  fit  of  msaoity  as  complete- 
ly removed.  He  felt  averse  to  question  her 
farther,  convinced  that,  in  all  prooability,  every 
word  he  contrived  to  elicit  woola  only  increase 
his  conviction  of  her  guilt ;  he  therefore,  some- 
what hastily,  bade  ber  adieu,  and  contented 
himself,  when  questioned  by  the  apothecary 
and  Dempster,  by  saying  that  he  coiud'  realty 
make  notning  of  her.  He  felt,  indeed,  that  one 
moment  of  genuine  feeling,  caused  perhaps  by 
his  friendly  manner  of  questioning  her,  had  led 
to  an  avowal  which  threatened  to  destroy  her 
best  hope  of  safety.  The  impossibility  of  prov- 
ing that  the  child  had  been  bom  alive  miffkt 
save  her^  but  this,  her  positive  declaration, 
Aat  she  had  heard  it  cry,  most  at  once  destroy. 
He,  therefore,  immediately  took  leave  of  the 
doctor  and  Mr.  Dempster,  perceiving  they  both 
seemed  to  deem  it  their  duty  to  give  a  litllo 
more  time  to  the  examination  of  an  affitir  upon 
which,  not  having  an  atom  of  evidence,  there 
was  so  favourable  an  opportunily  of  exercisioji 
their  acuteness.  Nor  diu  these  estimable  indivi- 
duals separate  till  they  had  naturally  made  up 
their  minds,  very  completely  to  their  own  sa- 
lisfitetiMi,  that  it  was,  in  facL  one  of  the  .very 
clearest  cases  of  child*marder  dial  had  ever 
been  made  out  against  the  mother;  for  was  it 
not  undeniably  clear,  from  William  Reynolds' 
statement,  that  she  most  have  made  away  with 
the.  infant  herself,  because,  of  (he  particularly 
obvious  fact,  that  there  was  nobody  else  to  do 
it  f  One  only  observation  was  produced  between 
them,  however,  which  had  any  tendency  towards 
common  sense,  and  that,  unfortnnately,  made 
decidedly  against  tbe  unfortunate  Jessie.  After 
really  attending  to  her  with  all  his  professional 
acumen  on  the  dert,  and  also  without  having 
been  in  the  slightest  degree  intoxicated,  the 
apothecary  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that,  notwith- 
standing a  certain  degree  of  weakness  inevitable 
^r  the  difficulties  she  had  unquestionably 
encountered,  the  girl's  condition  was,  by  no 
means,  such  as  to  give  any  reason  for  suppos- 
ing that  she  was  likely  to  have  given  birth  to 
a  dead  child. 

This  opinion,  together  with  the  narrative  of 
William  Reynolds  and  Mr.  Dempster's  notes, 
recording  every  thing  thathad  been  obtained  from 
the  girl  herself,  having  been  submitted  to  a 
neighbouring  magntrate,  he,  without  hesitation, 
issued  a  warrant  for  her  apprehension,  by  virtue 
of  which  the  unhappy  Jessio  was  convened  to 
the  county  fftol  at  the  expiration  of  ten  days 
after  her  return  to  the  workhouse. 


Cbapter  XLV. 

tbx  news  fuss,  ufd  cubatbs  bbxa.j  sensation  —  jessie  is  eneavly  pueueo  to  enowk  what  it 

AU.  HBAHS— SRI  DESUIES  TO  SEE  A  OimeTMAM,  AND  IS  VISITED  BT  THE  CHAPLAIH  OF  TBE  FBISOH 
~TniITB  MAT  S0MBTUIE8  AFPEAB  TO  WEAB  THE  0AIIB  OP  FAtSEnOOD,  AND  VEBT  HONEST  HEN 
BLUNDER  WHEN  LABODMNO  TO  DISCOVSR  WHICH  IS  WHICH. 


It  will  be  readly  believed  that  such  an  event 
as  this  took  no  great  lenf^b  of  time  before  it 
was  known  to  every  individual  in  the  neighbour^ 
hood.    A  story  of  misery  and  horror  always 


files  rapidly ;  and  in  this  case  there  were  many 
circumstances  which  tended  to  make  the  dread- 
ful history  a  theme  of  even  more  than  the  com- 
mon interest  which  any  similar  event  eouM 
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htm  eansed.  The  nearer  aeighhoara  all  per. 
Moally  knew  Ae  Tqug  creature,  so  lately  the 
lovelieal  node!  or  yontb  and  iDnocence  that 
the  eye  coald  ease  on  or  the  fancy  create. 
AmOBg  these,  whether  rich  or  poor,  the  excite- 
owDt  and  the  emotion  were  far  greater  than 
the  oldest  among  them  could  remember  on  any 
former  occasion:  while  those  more  distant 
heard  of  it  as  a  tragedy  almost  too  terrible  to 
be  true  in  alt  its  details,  and  with  the  charitable 
hope  that  there  were  circomstances  not  yet 
known  which  might  explain  what  now  seoned 
too  dreadful  to  believe.  This  perty  were  ri^ 
as  to  there  being  unknown  etrennuitances  which 
might  explain,  but  quite  wrong  as  to  their  being 
less  terrible  than  those  which  were  first  known. 

When  Jessie,  after  the  time  had  elapsed  which 
was  deemed  proper  for  a  sufficient  recoTery  of 
her  strength,  was  made  to  understand  that  she 
was  (o  be  conveyed  to  the  coanlry  gaol,  under 
suspicion  that  she  had  murdered  Mr  child,  the 
only  terror  produced  by  the  words  which  Am 
beard  spoken  to  ber  arose  from  believing  that 
she  had  lost  ber  senses.  This  dreadful  idea, 
indeed,  did  not  then  occur  to  her  for  the  first 
time,  nor  had  it  been  always  quite  withoot 
foundation.  On  the  dreadful  dav  that  she  had 
left  the  workhouse  to  seek  Dalton,  there  had 
been  moments  in  which  she  was  far  from  being 
clearly  ceruin  of  what  she  was  doin^  or  in- 
tending to  do;  and  then  again  came  intervab 
of  a  calmer,  but  yet- more  dreadful  and  sulfering 
stale  of  mind,  in  which  the  eooscioiianesB.  of 
diis  mntal  weakneu  one  upon  ber,  and  seemed 
to  threaten  a  fiitnre  mm  horrible  tbui  any  sht 
bad  yet  anticipated.  It  was  not,  however,  dur- 
ing a  moment  of  temporary  delirium  that  she 
bad  suffered  ber  child  to  oe  taken  away,  but 
one  of  perfect  unconsciousness;  this  bad  fallen 
upon  ber  immediately  after  its  birth,  and  bad 
lasted  till  the  visit  and  subsequent  aid  ad- 
ministered by  William  Reynolds  and  his  wife 
restored  her  faculties.  Every  word  bad 
spokM  then  and  afterwards  was  not  only  most 
sfrictly  true,  but  no  exertion  of  ber  tmaory 
could  have  enabled  ber  to  add  one  svllaUe  to 
ber  stateaients  which  would  have  added  ti^ 
to  it.  Jessie  knew  nothing,  had  been  conscious 
of  nothing,  but  such  intense  sniMng  of  body 
and  mind  as  bad  made  her  at  one  moment  hope 
for  death,  and  at  snoAqf  fear  that  she  waa  about 
to  Kve  a  maniac. 

Not  all  the  apothecary's  orders  about  keeping 
her  quiei  had  availed  to  prevent  continually  re- 
pealed questionings  from  the  Denqtsters  ana  one 
or  two  of  their  particular  friends,  who  adied  aa 
a  favour  to  be  permitted  to  trv  ibeir  sagaetty 
in  finding  out  the  truth.  But  tne  nearer  these 
colloquies  went  to  betraying  to  ber  the  real 
nature  of  the  situatioo  in  which  she  was  placed, 
the  stronger  became  the  morbid  idea  which  bad 
got  hold  of  her  imaglBatioa  re^eeting  ber  own 
state  of  mind. 

Again  and  again  did  the  poor  creature  endea- 
vour to  try,  by  some  test  that  shetbougbtmust 
convince  ner  one  way  or  the  other,  whether 
the  dreaded  malady  was  npon  her  or  not.  BiK 
the  atteiut  waa  ever  in  vain;  for  all  that  seemed 
moat  real  and  most  certain  in  all  that  passed 
annnd  ber  could  never  for  a  moment  stand 


examination,  wfaoa  at  length  dw  waa  lelt  ia  «•  ; 
lence  and  alone  i  but  as  she  steadfasthr  codes*  { 
voured  to  recall  every  thing  that  baa  pasted, 
the  whole  seemed  so  like  the  frenzied  faactcs 
of  a  fevered  brain,  that  all  her  efforts  were  di- 
rected to  the  keying  herself  as  profoundly  still 
as  possible,  in  a  despmte  sort  of  hope  that  ilw 
misfortoiie  which  she  protty  justly  coasidmJ 
as  the  most  fearful  that  could  befall  buauaiiv 
might  in  her  case,  as  in  many  othets  kM 
heard  of,  be  Mily.  temporary.  But  in  all  tlm, 
tboadi  there  was  nothing  seriously  to  alaim  her 
frienos  (if  she  bod  had  any,  poorwreteh!)  wiili 
fears  for  ber  reason,  there  was  a  degne  if 
danger  that  not  frieads  only,  but  any  hamu 
being  possessed  of  oommon  humanity,  woiid 
have  watched  with  anguish.  There  wasscaredy 
a  word  she  uttered  but  bad  a  strong  tendescy 
to  prove  that  it  was  ber  object  to  attribuie  u 
insanity  every  thing  she  bad  said  and  doM  aAf  r 

£ittii^  the  workbooso;  and  tbis,  joined  to  bmc 
m  one  burst  at  fiadin^  inwhtehahaieamld 
her  convictina  of  having  beard  her  chifd  cry, 
cons^ted  altogether  almost  as-  strong  a  mm 
against  ber  as  the  circumstances  which  m  ret% 
occurred  would  admit.  It  was  not  till  after  >k 
bad  been  two  days  and  ni^ts  in  prison,  ib4 
bad  been  visited  by  the  dei^man  who  KtcJ 
as  cbapJmn  to  the  establishment,  that  the  wkok 
astounding  truth  reached  her  undwstaadiag  Sk 
had  herself  r^eatedly  asked  to  see  a  clti^wn, 
"  if  there  was  one  to  be  found."  befoes  aia  m- 
dtdgence  was  nanted  ber:  bnl  at  lengtb,aadcr 
the  idea  that  mm  aude  tba  raqnest  fertbcfV' 
pose  of  nlievtng  ber  mind  by  making  a  Ml 
confession,  the  »aplain  was  requested  to  altrad 
ber.  He  was  an  excellent  maa,  gentle  in  umftr. 
but  firm  in  judgment,  and  witb  so  deepa»ettte 
of  the  real  doties  of  his  misaitHi,  that  while  be 
sou^t  to  smooth  the  tremendoos  step  Asi  ^ 
vides  the  fitfiil  hopes  and  fears  of  life  from  ik 
unchangeable  conlinuity  of  eternity,  by  opeuiaf 
the  U^wd  page  of  promised  merc^,  be  ahmk 
not  from  tbe  more  painAd  task  af  exhibiliiigiB 
their  true  cohmta  the  crimes  that  raqniied  sack 
repentance  as  mi^t  snIBoe  le  win  it. 

"  Yonng  womu,  bere  is  Mr-  Gieoa,  tbe  defsr- 
man,  come  to  visit  you,"  said  a  caoler,  efCMf 
the  doOT  of  tbe  room  in  which  sbe  was  coofiaM 
to  await  ber  trial;  and  an  old  aun  oeiertJ 
whose  aspect  gave  her  perhaps  a  stronger  feet* 
ing  of  satisfaction  than  sbe  conid  at  that  sm- 
ment  have  experianoed  from  any  odwr 
whatever. 

**  I  understand  that  you  have  asked  to  m 
mef"  said  the  good  man,  advancing.  i 

"Yet.  I  have,  air,"  replied  Jessie;  "kot  At 
seeing  yon  is  almost  more  comfort  ttaaldarei  ^ 

hope  for." 

*'i  em  glad  that  you  wished  to  see  me,  ■*  I 
poor  Kirl,'*^  he  replied,  "and  I  am  dad  dtfl  ' 
was  able  to  jceme.  Is  it  tbu  I  shouMpmym  . 
yen  that  yon  made  the  reqoestY" 

■'No,  sir,  it  was  not  for  that,  "  r^iedJesM. 
with  her  usual  simple  titithfabwss,  "thoacb  a 
would  be  a  mat  and  precious  ftvoor  if  yoi 

would  do  80. 

**Wberefon  was  it  then  that  yon  wished  m 
see  me?"  demanded  Mr.  Green.  "1  ban  as 
power  to  serve  you  in  any  other  wsy."  i 
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"l  do  Ml  uk  yom  to  senre  me,  sir,  br  ttk- 
big  me  ont  of  ftuan  or  any  thing  of  that  ktod," 
retuned  ieuiot  "1  ooaU  wtt  be  here  if  it  was 
not  the  will  of  God,  aad  Aerrfore  it  most  be 
right  aod  best,  in  some  way  or  othw,  that  here 
I  should  be.  What  1  want  oY  jon,  sir,  is  quite 
in  another  way." 

Tlie  heart  of  Mr.  Green  sank  within  him.  He 
itU  persoaded  that  the  yoong  creature  before 
him  was  no  hardened  reprobate,  let  her  crime 
be  what  it  might,  a»d  he  fiearad  that  he  had 
been  sammoned  to  hear  her  confess  what  might 
doom  ber  to  immediate  and  Ignominioos  death. 
Bet  it  was  possible  she  miglit  find  comfort  from 
it,  and  he  prepared  himself  for  the  tadt  that 
was  befon  him. 

<>YAn  probably  wish  then,"  said  he,  to  re- 
lieve yotn-  baraeaed  mind  by  confessing  the 
crime  iW  which  yon  have  been  broo^t  here?" 

"it  is  nOt  qmte  that,  sir,  either,"  said  Jessie, 
shaking  her  head;  "but  it  is  about  it,  loo.  If 
yon  will  have  the  great  kindness,  sir,  i  want 
yoH  to  tell  me  what  it  is  I  have  done." 

"That  qwstion  can  hardly  be  pat  honestly," 
Slid  Kr.  Gieea,  with  seme  seventy,  and  feeling 
disappofaitod  al  what  seoned  like  premeditated 
artifice  in  one  whom  he  had  felt  greatly  dis- 
posed to  believe  free  at  least  from  that  fanit, 
whatever  else  she  mi^t  have  to  answer  for. 
**  You  most  sorely  know  but  too  well,"  he  oon- 
tlnned,  "that  yoa  are  placed  here  because  you 
are  suspected  of  htvii^  nardered  yoar  newly 
horn  infant/' 

Jessie  started,  and  changed  colonr. 

"I  have  heard  them  repeat  these  same  words 
acain,  and  Mjain,  and  again,  bnt  never  till  now 
did  I  hear  Ihem  from  a  clergyman,  that  is  from 
one  that  I  dare  not  disbelieve  or  suspect  of 
wicked,  cruel  jesliog.  And  do  yon,  sir,  think 
tfcat  I  have  murdered  a  baby— any  baby  in  the 
wide  world,  to  say  nothing  about  my  own?" 

"Yoong  woman,  I  know  not  what  to  think," 
replied  Mr.  Green;  '*!  am  Cir  from  wishing  to 
entnp  you  into  making  confession  of  any  thing 
which  circumstances  were  not  likely  todtvolge 
mf9m  Yonr  trial  without  any  assistance  from 
yoa  J  but  yon  nmst  he  aware  that  the  Acts 
which  are  already  peiftctly  ii;ell  known  and 
estahlisfaed,  wiAont  requiriag  the  aid  of  any 
confessiun  to  eoafirm  them,  snIBee  to  make  it 
appear  highly  probable,  to  say  the  very  least, 
that  your  cbfld  has  been  made  away  with,  and 
hy  your  hands." 

"Then  I  suppose  it  is  truer'  said  Jessie, 
turning  as  pale  as  death,  while  her  working 
features  expressed  the  deepest  mental  agony. 
**For  a  moment,"  she  added,  "it  was  but  for 
one  short  moment,  but  daring  that  one  short 
snoment  I  did  hear  the  cry  of  a  little  child.  Of 
tiiat  I  am  certain,  perfcetly  certain,  for  the  me- 
mory of  it  is  unlike  the  memory  of  other  wild 
thoughts,  that  I  now  believe  were  all  madness. 
Yesl  /  did  hear  my  itubMt  cry  I  But  what  came 
after,  what  became  of  me,  or  what  I  did,  or 
what  i  said,  [  know  no  more  than  that  poor 
babe  itself." 

*'  Bnt  you  think  that  when  William  Reynolds 
found  you  in  the  shed  there  was  no  baby  with 
yonf  What  do  yon  suppose  had  beconwefit?" 
demanded  Mr.  fireen. 
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**Ohl  that  is  very  strange]"  cried  Jessie, 
jpressing  ber  hand  to  her  forehead,  aod  endea- 
voning  to  recall  all  that  had  happened  to  ber. 
**I  never  saw  any  body,  1  never  heard  any 
body,  nor  do  I  helieve  trat  anybody  ever  came 
near  me,  till  Mrs.  Reynolds  did,  with  faw  hus- 
band." 

"Hot  did  they  6nd  the  child  with  yon?"  said 
Bfa*.  Green,  solemnly. 

Jessie  paused  for  a  mootent,  as  if  thinking 
what  she  should  reply,  and  thensaid,  "I really 
don't  know,  sir,  but  1  think  not  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  I  was  in  any  way  out  of  my  senses 
after  they  came  to  me,  or  at  any  rate  after  I 
knew  of  their  coming,  for  I  seem  to  remember 
every  thing  qnietly  and  distinctly  from  that  lime 
almost  to  this:  aod  I  have  no  recollection  about 
the  child  in  all  that  time,  except,  indeed,  now 
and  then  hearing  people  talk  abont  it  at  the 
workhouse,  as  you  do  now." 

"Then  wliat  is  yoar  last  recollectioQ respect^ 
ing  your  baby  ? "  said  Mr.  Green. 

Jessie  ^ain  pressed  her  forehead  with  her 
Iksnd,  as  if  at  a  loss  what  to  answer,  and  it  was 
not  till  after  a  minute  or  two  tliaC  Am  replied, 
"The  hearing  it  cry,  sirl" 

Her  features  were  strongly  agitated  as  she 
pronounced  these  words,  and,  as  if  conscious 
of  this,  she  hid  her  face  with  her  bands,  and 
wept  bitterly;  Mr.  Green  looked  al  her  ear- 
nestly, and  sighed,  good  man!  from  the  very 
bottom  of  bis  heart;  ont  Jessie  was  spared  the 
agony  of  perceiving  that  he  truly  believed  her 
to  have  beenwilfully  guilty  of  the  horrible  crime 
laid  to  her  charge,  for  such  an  idea  never  oc- 
cnrred  to  her  as  a  thing  possible.  After  another 
short  interval  of  silence,  Mr.  Green  renewed 
the  painful  conversation  by  saying,  "Whatever 
the  verdict  of  a  jury  may  be  in  this  case,  my 
poor  giri,  it  is  impossible  to  deny  that  appear- 
ances are  very  strong  against  you.  The  fact  of 
your  having  heard  the  child  cry,  which,  to  do 
you  justice  yon  have  never  attempted  to  con- 
ceal and  the  difficulty  of  believing  that  an^ 
oth«-  than  yourself  could  think  it  worth  their 
while  to  make  away  with  it— forwho  batyour> 
self  could  find  benefit  or  profit  ot  any  kind 
from  the  deed?— all  this,  I  am  sorry  to  confess, 
makes  a  very  strong  case  against  yoa,  and  all 
I  can  say  to  contort  yoa  is,  that  we  are  taught 
to  believe  the  mercy  of  Heaven  tmbounded,  and 
that,  if  you  bring  yonr  heart  into  a  stale  of  tone 
and  humble  repentance  for  whatever  evil  yoa 
have  done,  you  may  hope  that  the  punishment 
awarded  for  it  shall  end  h«e.  Snail  I  pray 
with  yeu  that  this  last,  best  hope  of  ainnen, 
upon  earth  may  be  yows?" 

"God  bless  yon,  sir,  for  your  goodness:" 
retained  Jessie,  with  tearful  eyes  and  clasped 
hands,  q^eaking^  nune  plainW  Aan  any  words 
could  have  done  her  ipntefuT  feelings.  "  I  have, 
indeed,  been  a  sinner,"  she  contianed,  *'  and 
thankful  will  I  be  if  puoislunent  here  and  the 
repenting  with  a  contnle  heart  may  gain  for  me 
the  mercy  of  my  Saviour." 

The  minister  drew  forth  a  book,  which  he 
reverently  opened ;  but  while  he  was  in  the 
very  act  of  kneeling  down  Jessie  suddenly  ex- 
claimed, "Amongst  all  the  things  that  I  have 
done  in  my  madness,  why  may  I  not  have 
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crawled  with  my  habe  to  some  safe  place,  and 
left  it  there?  OhI  if  I  could  bat  see  ill  — ohi 
if  I  could  bat  for  one  single  instant  see  its  dear 
eyes  and  kiss  ils  little  lips  1  Ihiuk  1  could  die 
happy  then,  even  by  the  hand  of  the  execu- 
tioner!" 

Jessie  would  now  again  have  been  more  fairly 

i'udged  if  Martha  Maxwell's  ear  h  ad  criticised 
ler  words  instead  of  the  less  delicate  organ  of 
Mr.  Green.  It  was  impossible  that  any  one 
could  listen  to  her  witn  a  more  honest  and 
earnest  wish  of  ascertaining  the  truth  of  what 
she  staled  than  the  truly  worthy  clerayman; 
hat  this  very  honesty,  by  an  unhappy  fatality, 
was  in  the  present  instance  most  strangely  against 
her.  The  good  man  felt  that  there  was  so  much 
to  soften  the  heart  and  warp  the  judgment  in 
the  yoDth,  the  beauty,  and  the  suffering  of  this 
singular  prisoner,  that  he  dared  not  trust  him- 
self to  judge  according  to  the  impression  her 
words  at  first  prodaced,  but  set  himself  scrupu- 
lously to  examine  into  the  probabilities  of  the 
vague  and  varying  statements  she  pat  before 
htm-  It  now  appeared  clearly  evident  to  him 
that  her  purpose  in  all  she  said  was  to  establish 
a  belief  that  she  had  been  insane;  and  this  cir- 
cumstance was  itself  so  probable,  that  had  he 
not  unfortunately  fancied  he  could  discover  a 
decided  purpose  to  make  it  apparent  in  all  she 
said,  it  was  the  conclusion  that  he  would  him- 
self have  most  readily  and  natarally  come  to. 


As  it  was,  however,  the  belief giiiedytM, 
not  only  that  she  had  destroyed  her  niM,  hit 
that,  aflhoash  she  might  have  been  excited  la 
the  hoirrid  deed  by  solfering  and  fever,  tWte 
was  no  apparent  probabitihr  of  herhaviogheM 
at  any  moment  so  completely  deranged  m  to  W 
unconscioas  of  what  she  was  doing. 

Again  he  sighed  deeply  as  he  fell  himV 
driven  to  think  so  harshly  of  one  so  yon^ 
and  replied,  gravely,  "No,  yoong  wown.  1 
cannot  think  it  at  idl  probable  that  yo«  coa- 
veyed  the  child  to  a  place  of  safety.  Do  jm 
ask  the  qaestim  because  yon  remember  ikl 
you  did  lake  it  oot  of  the  shed  where  yoavm 
found  ?  " 

"1  remember  nothing!"  replied  Jessie,  writ- 
ing her  hands;  "but  ifl  have  indeMl  dmlrovet 
it  daring  that  dreadful  time,  whether  I  aap^ 
about  it  or  not,  it  is  better  that  I  sboaM  die 
too,  for  why,— oh !  why  should  I  live  t*  Be  picaserf 
to  pray  with  me,  sir,"  she  added  gently,  arf 
with  an  air  of  more  self-possession  and  co*- 
posore  than  she  had  yet  snewa. 

He  did  pray  with  her,  good  Mai  with  alt 
the  fervent  pie^  of  a  tree  Christian,  aad,  ifk 
blundered  in  bis  jadgmeot  coMcrniiv  h^,  kt 
was  oot  the  less  earnest  in  his  petitions  to  the 
God  of  mercy  that  she  might  he  foi^ves,  mi 
supported  by  the  htunble  hope  of  swh  foigiw- 
ness  throng  the  treowudoassceoeswhi^  aval* 
ed  her. 


CurmXLVI. 


smoniT  ADvnrruRBS  wnicn  befbil  sillt  sallt,  ^ 

QUITE  RiaBT  IM  MOT  COKSIDERIHO  IBS  A  SAFE 
SBED,  AMO  LEAVES  IT  AGAIN  Uf  BASTE— AFTBR 
HE  TAKES  A  DBAH,  AND  TBEIT  RBTtlRNS  BOMB  ' 

Great  was  the  disappointment  of  Silly  Sally 
on  returning  to  the  shea  to  find  her  friend  Jessie 
gone,  and  for  many  minutes  she  stood  gazing 
on  the  spot  where  she  had  left  her  in  the  most 
disconsolate  manner  imaginable.  At  length  some 
sort  of  theory  on  the  subiect  su^ested  itsetf 
to  her  nnsettied  brain,  from  whence  arose  a 
notion  that  Jessie  did  not  6nd  the  shed  com- 
fortable, and  that  she  had  conveyed  herself 
away  to  better  quarters.  Nor  did  her  reasonings 
on  tne  subject  stop  here;  Salty  knew  of  another 
place,  a  sort  of  Dutch  bam,  with  sweet  hay  in 
It,  wherein  a  sick  body  might  lie  down  to  sleep 
like  a  cow  in  clover:  it  was  a  good  step  on, 
howewer,  and  Sally  was  well-nigh  weary  of 
carrying  the  baby  on  one  am,  wmie  the  bad 
so  many  other  commodities  to  take  care  of 
with  the  other.  Bnt  no  sooner  had  the  Idea 
entered  her  head  that  it  was  possible  Jessie 
might  have  gone  to  this  bam  than  her  intention 
of  following  her  thither  became  so  firmly  fixed, 
that  nothing  short  of  personal  restraint  would 
have  prevented  her  doing  it.  But,  as  I  have 
said,  she  was  tired,  and,  having  turned  the 
matter  over  in  her  mind  according  to  her  half, 
willed  fashion,  she  came  to  the  determtDalion 
of  dividing  her  burdens.  Her  first  notion  was 
that  ahe  would  carry  the  baby  mtb  her,  and 
leave  her  can  of  gmel  and  the  rest  of  her  trea- 
sores  safely  stowed  in  the  shed  till  she  eotdd 
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return  for  them.   Bnt  a  feeling  of  instiBCtiw 
kindness  towards  her  friend  Jessie  caused  kit 
to  chance  the  order  of  her  arrangeneat,  f« 
Jessie  she  thought  most  be  very  hungry, 
with  a  broad  grin  of  delight  at  the  diongkt « 
taking  her  sui^  a  good  meal,  die  decided  wm 
leaving  the  baby  comfort^ly  packed  inabuMK 
of  fern  in  a  cprner  of  the  abed,  where  At 
thought  it  would  be  sore  to  slec^  qaietlv  w 
she  came  back  to  fetch  it.  Having  cobi|Mh 
her  nursery  arrangements,  therefore,  voy 
to  her  own  satisfaction,  she  lef^  the  litue  oa^ 
who  was,  in  fact,  profoundly  asleep,  and  selif  i 
with  her  provender  to  Ae  aay  bun. 

It  may  be  remembered,  Aat  Mr.  Foederis 
ton,  after  leaving  Lawyer  Lewis,  had  lingem 
in  the  neighboniliood  of  his  dwelling,  in  mw 
to  ascertain  whether  Jessie  wmld.  in  am 

ftitfil  her  threat  of  going  to  him.  This  he  achio«< 
very  satisfactorily,  and,  having  done  so,  «* 
about  to  return  home,  when  the  idea  ocenncd 
to  him  that  it  might  be  as  weH  to  nuke  Xr. 
Lewis  a  second  visit  after  Jessie  shoetd  km 
left  him,  in  order  to  ascertain  what  impresiiM 
she  might  have  made  on  that  gentleman's 
by  the  tale  she  had,  doobtless,  told.  Nr.  fw- 
eric  Dalton,  therefore,  again  ensconced  hiMW 
where,  aoieen,  he  Bucht  cemmaad  a  view  m 
the  lawyer's  door.  Jestde's  visit  v«  bbI  aloa; 
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ooe,  aod,  sooner  dian  he  had  hoped  for,  bis 
watch  was  ended  b^  seeing  ber  pass  out  from 
it  and  regain  the  highroad.  Bot,  as  the  yonng 
gentleman  woald  have  preferred  most  things  to 
the  chance  of  a  second  interview  with  her  him- 
self, he  decided  npon  remaining  within  the 
imbnsh  he  had  chosen  till  all  danger  of  her 
catching  sight  of  bim  shonld  beover.  He  watched 
her,  tberdore,  as  she  slowly  ukl  with  difficulty 
Mte  ber  way  to  the  entrtnce  of  the  gieen  lane, 
down  which  she  rabseqaeotlf  turned,  aod,  after 
following  her  with  his  eye  till  he  had  seen  her 
enter  the  donkey-shed,  he  quitted  his  retreat 
and  again  presented  himself  before  the  lawyer. 

"Well,  Lewis,  what  was  it  the  creature  said 
to  yonV'  demanded  the  yonng  squire,  boldly. 
"I  should  like  to  know  if  she  made  op  the  same 
story  to  yon  that  she  did  to  me." 

"Faidi,  DaltoQ,  I  did  oot  give  ber  any  oppof^ 
Innity  to  romance  much  with  me.  Her  ODject 
eridendy  waa  to  swear  a  diild  to  some  one 
or  othOT,  bDl  she  did  not  get  so  far  as  to  name 
jrooj  squire,  or  any  body  else,  for  I  had  no 
mclmation,  as  jron  will  raadily  believe,  to  be- 
come a  party  in  any  way  in  an  attempt  to 
evade  an  act  of  parliament  If  (bis  sort  of  ex- 
legal  swearing,  as  I  may  call  it,  were  once  per- 
mitted to  get  head,  one  of  the  most  admirable 
laws  that  ever  was  framed  would  lose  nine- 
lenths  of  its  usefulness.  If  i  had  let  this  girl, 
for  instance,  go  on,  U  is  likely  enough  that 
she  might;  upon  second  thoughts,  have  named 
Lord  Femberton  instead  of  ^on,  for  these  swear- 
ing yOBBg  ladies  often  display  a  very  noble 
spirit  of  ambition  Never  certainly  did  any  le- 
gislature do  a  wiser  thing  than  thus  preventing 
the  very  lowest  and  vilest  of  the  people  from 
having  the  power  of  fixing  a  child  and  a  stigma 
apfln  any  body  they  chose,  no  matter  who. 
And,  to  oe  sure,  there  can't  bo  a  finer  instance 
of  ibe  mischief  of  such  a  power  than  this  very 
case.  I  flatter  myself,  however,  that  1  have 
settled  the  young  lady's  notions  of  law  in  this 
natter,,  and  that  she  will  not  for  the  fotnre 
present  any  more  subjects  to  the  nation  upon 
any  such  old-fashioned  speculations  as  it  is 
quite  plain  in  this  case  she  has  been  deliberately 
acting  npon." 

The  yonng  squire,  delighted  with  the  acute 
discernment  and  right  views  of  his  legal  friend, 
cordially  shook  his  hand  and  departed,  flatter- 
ing himself  that,  despite  Miss  Martha  Maxwell 
and  her  secret  adviser,  he  should  have  no  more 
trouble  from  this  tiresome  affair,  which,  as  he 
boasted  to  himself,  was  the  only  one  of  the 
sort  that  he  had .  ever  managed  imprudently. 
When  he  retired  to  his  room  at  night,  how- 
ever, it  s'tmck  him,  as  he  sat  in  his  favonrite 
arm-chair  gazing  at  the  fire,  that  if  Jessie  had 
been  seized  with  such  a  contumacious  fit  about 
Ibe  workhouse,  and  had  absconded  from  it  with 
a  view-  to  remaining  out  of  doors,  and  taking 
her  chance  of  getting  the  helps  she  needed 
from  the  charity  of  her  neighbours,  it  might 
erentually  give  rise  to  a  degree  of  gossip  that 
he  should  greyly  dislike.  Ue  well  knew  that 
Jessie  had  been  personally  known  and  highly 
esteemed  by  precisely  the  set  of  people  irom 
whom  be  moat  wisMd  to  (wnceal  the  adven- 
tnre;  awl  the  idea  uice  awakened  soon  grew 


into  so  threalening  a  form  of  danger,  that, 
greatly  as  he  bated  the  idea  of  seeing  her,  he 
determined  to  seek  an  interview  with  her  on 
the  morrow,  and  either  to  coax  or  enforce  a 
return  to  the  only  abode  likely  to  keep  ber 
effectually  from  all  intercourse  with  her  former 
friends.  He  went  to  sleep  with  this  resolution 
firmly  fixed  upon  his  mind,  nor  did  any  of  his 
wakin|;  ihoognts  cause  him  to  change  it.  If  bis 
suspicions  were  correct  as  to  her  remaining  out 
of  the  woriihonse,  no  place  with  which  he  was 
acquainted  seemed  more  likely  to  be  selected 
by  the  poor  girl  for  a  night's  shelter  than  the 
shed  on  the  waste,  into  which  he  had  seen  her 
enter,  and  to  this  spot  he  determined  to  go 
while  it  was  still  too  early  for  there  to  be  much 
danger  of  his  meeting  any  acquaintance  by  the 
way.  On  reaching  the  shed  he  found— certainly 
ratner  to  his  satisfaction  than  otherwise- that 
Jessie  was  not  there;  and  flattering  himself  that 
she  most  kave  relnrned  to  the  wowhonse,  after 
having  rested  herself  there  on  the  preceding 
day.  ne  prepared  to  qoit  the  building;  but  ere 
he  had  passed  through  its  ever  open  door  the 
cry  of  an  infant  reached  him  from  the  most 
distantcomeroftbeshed.  He  started,  and  turned 
back.  Three  steps  brought  him  to  the  place 
where  Silly  Sally  bad  deposited  her  forsaken 
charge,  and  where,  for  the  half-hour  which  had 
elapsed  since  she  teft  it,  it  bad  lain  sleeping, 
but  now  awoke  to  startle  its  guilty  father  witn 
its  wail. 

In  an  instant  the  thon^t  suggested  Hself  to 
Frederic  Dallon  that  Jessie  had  abandoned  her 
child,  with  the  certainty  diat  a  few  hours  of 
such  abandonment  would  cause  its  wished-for 
death,  and  his  heart  leaped  with  mingled  agita- 
tion and  joy  as  be  thought  that  he  should  be 
thus  saved  from  all  future  danger  of  discovery 
or  inconvenience.  With  a  sudden  movement  he 
turned  away,  in  order  to  retreat  as  speedily  as 
po.Hsible  from  the  spot  of  earth  whereon  he 
would  the  least  wish  to  be  fonnd;  but,  as  be 
did  so,  the  infant's  piercing  cry  again  smote 
his  ear,  and  the  wretch  paused  to  curse  it,  as 
he  remembered  the  probabilitv  that  it  might 
live  till  noonday  brought  wanderers,  eiiher  for 
pleasure  or  for  business,  throngh  the  lane,  who 
might,  and  must  discover  its  existence,  if  it  re- 
peated such  cries  as  it  was  then  uttering.  "Con- 
found her  idiot  folly!"  he  exclaimed;  "if  she 
had  common  sense  enough  to  determine  (hat  it 
should  perish,  why  could  she  not  silence  this 
confounded  cry?"  He  had  turned  as  be  mut- 
tered these  words,  and  was  again  standing  over 
the  spot  where  the  child  lay.  A^ain  it  uttered 
a  sharp  piercing  cry.  He  raised  his  booted  foot,^ 
and  made  a  movement  as  in  sudden  rage,  and 
the  i^ercing  cry  was  heard  no  more. 

Frederic  Dalton  stood*  alone  in  the  dark  shed, 
trembling  in  every  limb.  He  was  perfectly  aware 
of  the  horror  that  had  been  perpetrated,  yet, 
with  a  straogely  vehement  attempt  at  self-de- 
lusion, ho  blended  the  word  ACCinKNT  with  kia 
mnUered  curses.  Ue  knew  Uiat  there  was  no 
human  ear  to  listen  to  him;  did  he  hope  to 
deceive  the  Omnipresent  Witness  that  inhabits 
space? — or  did  he  indeed  flatter  himself  that 
be  conld  thu  itiU  the  flnftoring  of  bis  distem- 
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nered  beartf  Frederic  Dalton's  short  Kfe  had 
beea  perhaps  stained  with  as  mach  vice  as  the 
circninstances  of  bis  position  could  well  permit; 
yet  all  that  had  gone  before  seemed  bvt  as 
wanton  mirth  and  reckless  jollity  compared  to 
bis  present  state :  — 

.   .   .   "N»t  poppT,  nor  aiandraKora, 
N«  all  the  drowsy  syrups  in  the  world, 
Shall  ever  Bedlcliie  him  to  thirf  aweet  aiaep 
Whieh  he  owned  yesterday  I" 

His  bead  reeled,  and  be  sappoiled  bimself  for 
a  momeot  against  the  wall  or  the  building.  And 
then  c«ne  a  panic  fi(  of  terror  lest  some  eye 
should  see  him  pass  oat  from  the  scene  of  his 
crime.  To  conceal  all  traces  of  it  was  his  next 
thought.  Trembling,  loathing,  shaddering,  be 
stooped  down  and  raised  the  murdered  babe  in 
his  arms.  The  slightest  sound,  the  slightest 
breath  would  have  thrown  him  prostrate,  so 
completely  had  all  strength  abandoned  him.  Yet 
still  bis  brain  was  working  busily,  and  self-pre- 
servation was  as  wide  awake  as  if  his  nerves 
had  been  of  iron.  "  I  cannot  annihilate — I  can 
only  ronceal  it,"  was  the  thoaght  that  pressed 
upon  him.  "But  these  rags  smII  not  identil^r 
the  hateful  tell-tale:"  and  then,  with  horrible 
deliberation,  be  drew  a  knife  from  his  pocket, 
and  disencumbered  the  body,  almost  by  a  single 
stroke,  of  the  habiliments  which  Sally  had  so 
sedulously  wrapped  around  it.  The  fragments 
be  rolled  light  and  close  together,  and  deposited 
them  in  ht»  pocket,  to  be  consumed  ia  the  pri- 
vacy of  his  own  room.  The  whole  OMntioo 
did  not  perhaps  occupy  two  minutes,  oat  this 
was  long  enough  to  permit  one  of  the  most  or- 
dinary and  eTer)-day  traits  of  his  character  to 
come  to  his  succour.  Frederic  Dalton  was  as 
artfblly  canning  as  be  was  boldly  vicious,  and 
even  m  that  moment  of  horror  he  remembered 
that,  should  any  one  enter,  he  had  only  to  dis- 
play »  proper  degree  of  astonishment  and  in- 
dignation at  the  crime  that  bad  been  committed, 
in  order  to  prevent  the  possibility  that  the  most 
improbable  of  all  possible  suspicions  diould 
attach  to  Aim.  But  nobody  came,  nor  did  the 
slightest  sound  disturb  him;  he  therefore  not 
only  secreted  the  garments,  but  disposed  of  the 
bodv  of  the  murdered  babe  with  a  facility  that 
made  him  thank  Heaven  (the  wretch)  that  mat- 
ters were  no  worse.  In  the  back  wall  of  the 
shed  was  a  small  square  opening,  covered  by  a 
rode  shutter  that  was  fastened  by  a  wooden 
button.  Through  this  apeiture  William  Reynolds 
was  in  the  habit  of  throwing  whatever  litter 
was  too  rotten  for  bis  precious  donkey  either 
,  to  lie  upon  or  to  eat.  Tlie  little  building  being 
erected  on  the  very  edge  of  a  wide  ditch,  the 
o{>posite  side  of  which  was  so  thickly  planted 
with  bushes  as  to  make  even  their  leafless  bouRhs 
a  screen  sufficient  to  prevmt  any  danger  of  his 
bong  overlooked,  he  scrupled  not  to  let  the 
baby  drop  from  his  band  into  the  mass  of  rub- 
bish beneath.  A  few  bandfuls  of  the  fern  tlut 
bad  been  collected  by  Sally  were  hastily,  yet 
carelblljr  dropped  after  it,  and  effectually  con- 
cealed it  from  any  superficial  observation.  This 
done,  the  pale  man  steMwd  hastily  out  into  the 
lane:  and  not  Cain,  wlien  be  tnined  ftom  Ua 
brutber'a  bloody  lair,  uovad  forwud  with  « 


fleeter  step  Aan  did  Frederic  Daltoa  as  be 
walked  down  the  well-known  Green  Lhw 
Deepbrook.  But  it  was  not  towards  tke  Uik- 
road  that  he  turned  his  steps.  Did  be  fed  ikal 
his  lips  were  colourless,  and  that  hia  eyee  ututi 
so  startinc  from  their  sockets  as  to  make  kia 
look  as  if  he  could  not  close  bia  eyelids  on 
them?  I  know  not;  but  certaiu  it  is,  Aat  at 
that  terrible  moment  be  would  rather  have  mm 
a  roaring  lion,  and  trusted  to  his  pom  af 
climbing  a  tree  for  saliety,  than  have  enoemsKd 
the  gaze  of  the  dullest  carter  dial  enr  dme 
a  team  along  the  tnmpike-road.  Thelane^wd 
at  the  ether  end  upon  the  village^nnMn,  ea 
the  borders  of  which  stood  an  alehouse,  "li- 
censed to  deal  in  nirituoua  tenors,"  and  hoc, 
for  ibe  iirst  Ume  in  hia  liliB^  Fndeiie  Diksn 
entered. 

"WatvHil"  be  cried,  as  Ibe  rvstic  laadlerd 
bowed  low  before  him,  **if  you  have  get  adrep 
of  good  brandy  in  the  house,  do  give  bm  a 
glass  of  it  I  have  bemi  bunting  a  -badgw  til 
I  have  got  tboronchly  chilled." 

**  Your  honour  ooca  look  pak,  sure  eaei^' 
returned  the  man,  bustling  to  procure  with  tlie 
least  possible  delay  the  neatly  needed  dna. 
'*Margaretl"  he  added,  citing  lo  his  wife,  "lec 
and  set  a  chair  for  the  youag  sqube  deae  tf 
to  ^e  ire.  'Tis  likely  eaou^  he  baa  got  s 
chill  this  sharp  momiog." 

The  woman  hastened  to  obey  his  em— wd, 
saying,  aa  she  passed  her  a|ma  ovc>  the  saa^ 
"  Your  honour  would  do  well,  BMybe,  t»  pi 
it  a  little  hotted  with  bailiu  water  aad  gng*, 
for  yon  do  .  look  (erriUa  bad,  aad  thal^  the 
truth." 

"No,  no,  not  any  water,  if  you  please.  Mil 
Watfou,"  said  the  shaking  maa,  to&iiag  af  ik 
contents  of  the  glass:  **Mrt  you  laay  darifc 
the  dosey  if  you  please." 

The  potent  draught  did  its  wowk  qmAU,  ud 
tbe  villain  felt  his  failiog  ^rits  rovive.  '*Wkii'i 
to  pay,  landlord?"  he  cried,  with  frighM 
gaiety;  and  taroti^  to  tbe  wenMn,  aa  be  dnv 
forth  his  pnae,  he  added..**!  look  heU«r  as«, 
Mrs.  Walsoa-dou't  If" 

"Obi  yes,  your  honour;  a  deal  better, as 
doubt  about  it  But  still  I  be  afeard  that  midw 
vtron't  fancy  that  you  betniite  well  either  forsew 
how  you  do  not  altogether  look  like  younetC*' 

"Irs  nothing  but  the  cold,"  he  replied,  aid> 
denly  changing  colour,  and  becoming  as  vi^ 
lently  red  as  he  bad  before  been  pale.  *'Good 
morning— good  mornina:  it  nunt  be  near  M 
o'clock,  I'm  afraid  I  aad  I  must  hurry  beaw  )• 
breakfast." 

And  so  be  did,  reaching  the  aiaMtrJNaie 
only  a  few  minutes  after  the  ftmily  had  nt 
down  to  the  morning  meal  What  with  Ibe 
brandy,  the  walk,  and  his  own  efforts  to  rtpm 
an  aspect  of  tolerable  composure,  he  had  so  hr 
succeeded  that  his  appearance  ezdted  no  ebitr 
valion,  excepting  from  his  father,  who  said.— 

"You  look  heated,  Frederic;  what  have  yoa 
been  abnnt  Ibis  morning?  1  am  sure  you  Ian 
been  walking  a  good  round  pace;  atta}-«t,y«e 
lee,  you  are  somewhat  behind  time." 

■'i  started  a  badger,  air,"  replied  the  yeaac 
maa,  as  aearly  ia  Jus  aaaal  ima  aa  he  coals 
eontriTCl  bit  ha  waa  OTidwIlj  eat  «rbl•Ml^ 
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whick  natarally  aceoiuted  for  hia  speaking 
rather  thkk,  '^Anil  now,  ma'am,  yon  most 
ftive  me  leave,"  he  added,  addreMiaghia  mother, 
"to  ran  np-stairs  and  wash  my  bauds.  Scram- 
Uiog  oTer  hedges  and  ditches  is  dirty  work," 
Before  he  retamed  to  the  break&st-room, 
ewry  vestige  of  his  mordered  inlanf s  garments 


had  been  OMVwted  into  ashes;  and  the  eoo- 
scioBsness  that  ssch  a  witness  existed  no  longer 
did  much  towards  restoring  the  tone  of  bis 
nerves.  No  farther  notice  was  taken  of  bis 
adventnie,  and  he  sat  down  to  breakfast  with 
what  appetite  he  conld. 


CukPTU  XLVIL 


HOIIE  or  SIU.T  SALLYS  ADVZNTDIIES  8RB  GETS  IKTO  BAD  COMPAHTy  AND  U  BOBBBD— TAKES  ntlGBT 
AT  PIMDnra  TBAT  SHE  BAS  LOST  BBB  NCBSLIBO,  AMD  SEEKS  SBELTEB  IN  TBB  WOBXBOSB  —  TBE 
TBIBV  On>  CBEIHT  ffOR  HEK  BOMBSTT,  AND  JBSSU  PULLIM  IS  PROVED  TO  BAVB  COiailTTBB  jnTRDBB 
BETOBD  TBE  POSSIBILITT  OF  DOOBT.  * 


It  was  lacky  for  Silly  Sally  that  the  impres- 
sions made  apon  her  mind  by  passing  events 
were  more  like  the  short-lived  shadows  left  by 
the  fleeting  fancies  of  a  busy  imagination  than 
the  enduring  results  of  actual  misfortunes  and 
disappointments.  Her  gav  spirits,  and  her  kindly 
hopes,  had  been  sadly  cnecked,  oil  retnming  to 
the  uied,  by  finding  her  friend  Jessie  gone: 
biit  less  nan  three  minntes  had  sufficed  to  re- 
concile her  to  the  necessity  of  trodgiog  forth 
again  to  look  for  her  elsewhere;  and  prond 
was  she,  and  grandly  iadcpendent,  in  her  own 
estimation,  of  all  control,  when  she  made  ap  a 
bed  for  the  baby,  and  followed  the  new  fancy 
that  had  taken  possession  of  her.  Again,  for  a 
mionte  or  sn,  she  was  disappointed  and  cha- 
firined  at  finding  no  Jessie  in  the  bay-bam; 
bat  the  vexation  was  speedily  forgotten  in  the 
exceeding  pleasure  with  which  she  contemplated 
the  comfortable  aspect  of  the  sweet^oented 
retreat;  and  ^e  rolled  herself  with  sneh  arag- 
noss  into  a  coraer,  where  nnnberless  recent 
cuttings  of  the  hay-binder  offered  rare  choice 
nf  mattress  and  pillow,  that  ere  many  minutes 
Iter  troubles  anci  her  pleasures  were  alike  for- 
gotten in  a  sound  sleep.  The  nap  she  took 
was  a  long  one,  for  she  had  walked  far,  and 
slept  little  during  (be  preceding  night;  but  she 

Enid  for  her  luxnrions  repose  by  the  losii  of  all 
er  newly  acquired  treasures.  For  Sally  was 
not  the  only  nousBless  wanderer  .who  haid  As- 
covered  that  it  was  possible  to  lodge  well  in  a 
bay-bam,  and  while  she  was  snonng  away  in 
measureless,  Uioogh  unconscious  content,  a  te- 
nant of  the  previous  night  retamed  to  it,  for 
the  purpose  of  re>|HMMessittg  herself  of  a  hidden 
board  of  broken' vtctnals  which  she  bad  collect- 
ed at  the  kitchen-doors  of  half  the  gentry  of 
Deepbrook,  and  concealed  amidst  the  hay,  while 
seeking  to  make  equal  profit  from  the  other 
half.  This  woman,  tnough  a  men  tramper,  of 
the  least  reputable  description,  knew  the  parish 
of  De^brook  almost  as  well  as  if  she  bad 
belnnred  to  it,  for  in  none  of  her  regular  heats 
did  sne  come  upon  a  village  iriiere  so  many 
good  dinners  were  given,  and,  consequently, 
where  so  many  relics  were  bestowed  upon  the 
sturdiest  and  best  practised  beggars  afterwards. 
A.  venrmiscellaneoas progeny  called  her  mother; 
for,  ir  it  had  ever  happened  to  her  to  find  her- 
wlf  unprovided  with  a  baby,  young  enough  to 
give  the  finisb  of  helpless  innocence  to  her  eon- 
stantlv  repeated  histories  of  starvation,  she 
voold,  by  no  means,  have  scrupled  cither  to 


beg,  borrow,  or  steal  one,  properly  selected  to 
luit  her  puiiposes.  On  the  prownt  occasion 
she  carried  one  young  enough  to  permit  her 
adding  the  plea  of  great  sofforing  sad  weak- 
ness, on  her  own  part,  to  all  the  other  claims, 
upon  the  "kind  gentlefolks'  chari^,"  which 
she  so  well  knew  how  to  bring  forward. 

On  entering  the  bam,  the  heayv  snoring  of 
Silly  Sally,  who  always  slept  with  her  moutk 
wide  open,  immediately  attracted  the  woman  to 
the  corner  where  she  lay,  and  where,  close 
beside  ■  her  feet,  she  had  deposited  the  tin  can 
which  the  fanner's  wife  had  lent  her  to  convey 
the  grael  to  the  mother  of  the  baby  she  carrieo. 
Wandering  Winny,  as  this  professional  beggar- 
woman  was  cailea  throughout  more  than  one 
county,  knew  Silly  Sally  the  moment  she 
looked  down  at  her,  and  conceiving,  after  the 
meditation  of  a  moment,  that  the  particularly 
eonvenientlooking  tin  can  at  her  feet  had  been 
intrasted  to  her  care,  for  some  errand  which 
she  was  thought  cuable  of  performing,  it  strack 
her  that  the  very  best  thing  to  be  done  onder 
the  eirctimstances  was  to  appropriate  it  to  her 
own  use;  as  being  so  very  peculiarly  well  ada|>t- 
ed  to  the  purpose  of  carrying  the  'fragments  in 
which  she  traded. 

The  thought  was  no  sooner  conceived  than 
executed,  and  perceiving,  on  removing  the  can, 
the  little  tidy  packet  which  the  womanly  cha- 
ri^  of  Mrs.  Smith  had  intrusted  to  Sally  for 
the  use  of  the  "  baby's  mother,"  she  possessed 
herself  of  that  also,  quieting  her  conscieuce  as 
she  tradged  away  by  reflecting  tliat  nobody 
would  think  of  greatly  scolding  an  tdtot  girl,  if 
she  did  give  the  things,  by  mistake,  to  the 
wrong  body. 

Wandering  Winny  was  far  enoagb  beyond 
the  reach  of  any  search  that  Sally  was  likely 
to  make  after  her  long  before  toe  poor  idiot 
had  awakened  from  her  comfortable  sleep;  and, 
so  thorou^lv  bad  he*  senses  bean  steeped  In 
the  deep  oblivion,  Aat  when  she  awoke,  and 
endeavoured  to  recall  what  she  had  been  about, 
she  only  remembered  clearly  that  she  had  got 
the  thing  she  loved  best  in  the  worid,  namely, 
a  dariing  baby  to  look  after;  and  then,  when 
she  cast  her  half  specnlating  eyes  around  to 
see  for  something  she  was  almost  quite  sure 
she  had  set  down  boside  her  when  she  went 
to  sleep,  she  readily  made  up  her  mind  to  be- 
lieve that  she  was  mistaken,  and  that  she  bad 
"  left  it  all  in  f  other  place  aloi^  wift  hal^." 

In  this  persuasion  she  set  off  again  for  die  well- 
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knoTD  shed,  aod,  being  now  anencambered  with 
■□Kgage  of  any  kind,  strode  stardily  across  the 
fields  she  had  to  traverse,  and  reached  the  spot 
she  was  making  for  without  wasting  amomeot. 

But,  alas  I  the  heedless  nurse  came  all  too 
late!  Her  helpless  charge  was  no  longer  there. 
No  longer  was  it  noinbered  among  the  dwellers 
upon  earth. 

And  now  the  grief  and  dismay  of  Silly  Sally 
were  of  a  different  quality  from  any  that  had 
followed  from  her  former  disappoinlments,  for 
fear  of  reproof  was  mingled  with  them.  It  has 
before  been  stated  that  the  love  and  tenderness 
of  the  idiot  girl  for  youn^  children  were  such 
as  often  to  make  her  services  very  acceptable, 
when  DO  better  could  be  had,  and  might  have 
ensured  her  a  constant  maintenance,  without 
being  indebted  to  the  parish  for  it,  had  not  the 
infirmity  of  her  intellect  repeatedly  shewn  itself 
ia  some  such  capricious  desertion  as  ibe  present: 
■pon  which  occasions  a  good  deal  of  personal 
aeverity  of  discipline  had  been  used  in  tne  hope 
of  correcting  it.  Bnt  every  efibrt  of  the  kind 
had  proved  in  vain,  and  the  parish  authorities, 
being  at  length  convinced  that  Sally  was  decnt- 
edly  an  idiot,  though  a  very  harmless  one, 
she  had  been  placed  in  the  workhouse  as  her 
permanent  home,  but  with  the  sort  of  tacit 
license  to  come  and  to  go,  which  has  been  al- 
ready described.  Her  most  powerful  emotion, 
therefore,  at  not  finding  the  baby  where  she 
bad  left  it,  was  terror,  lest  she  should  be  beaten 
for  her  negligence:  and  down  she  sat  on  the 
spot  where  she  had  lell  it,  and  wept  bitterly. 
But  ere  long  a  sort  of  instinctive  cunning 
changed  (he  coarse  of  her  thoughts,  and  in- 
stead of  staying  there  to  he  beaten  by  Jes- 
sie, or  fay  any  body  else,  out  of  the*  work- 
house, she  determined  to  take  shelter  in  it,  re- 
memberiog  that  nobody  had  ever  set  her  to 
watch  a  baby  there,  and,  consequently,  that 
she  bad  never,  got  coffed  for  neglecting  it.  So 
to  the  worfchonse  again  she  bent  her  steps,  the 
affront  of  having  her  ears  boxed  by  the  ma- 
tron being  ^nite  forgotten,  and  witn  as  mnch 
conceited  satisfaction  at  her  own  cleverness, 
as  the  most  accomplished  intrigante  ever  en- 
joyed. 

This  return  bronght  her  to  the  workhonse 
jnst  about  twenty  four  hours  after  she  had  left 
It,  and  though  snch  an  escapade  wonld  have 
subjected  any  other  inimate  to  expulsion,  and 
the  necessity  of  a  new  order  for  re-admission 
before  be  or  she  could  have  been  again  re- 
ceived,  neither  ber  being  absent  before,  nor 
present  now,  seemed  to  produce  observation 
»om  any  body, "  it  havinc  long  ago  been  de- 
cided, on  all  hands,  that  the  less  notice  they 
took  of  her  mieer,  but  harmless  ways,  and  the 
less  trouble  tney  gave  themselves  aboat  her, 
the  better.  Salty,  moreover,  was  much  too  cun- 
ning to  utter  a  single  word  relative  to  the  ad- 
vmtares  which  had  befallen  her  dnring  her  ab- 
sence, the  fear  of  chastisement  bemg  to  the  full 
as  strong  within,  her  weak  brain  as  it  could 
possibly  be  where  there  was  more  power  to 
reason  upon  it.  Of  Jessie's  return  she  knew 
nothing,  for  the  name  of  Jessie  was  connected 
with  ber  fear;  and  she,  therefore,  never  men- 
tinned  it,  nor  was  Am  any  chance  tlut  the 


poor  idiot,  whose  load  unmeaning  vas, 

fierbaps,  the  most  distressing  leatore  of  ber  ca- 
amity,  would  be  admitted  to  that  out  of  the 
building  in  which  Jessie  was  placeJ  till  her  re- 
moval to  prison,  as  it  was  a  standing  otAcr 
that  it  should  be  kept  quiet,  and  "no  peisoM 
admitted  to  it  except  on  business. 

c  »  o 

The  foregoing  retrospect  was  necessary  for 
the  purpose  of  shewing  in  what  tfce  re- 
moval of  the  child  of  Jessie  Phillips  was  Hkehr 
to  appear  at  the  trial.  At  one  moment,  iadsn, 
there  appeared  to  be  an  excellent  ehuKe  iku 
the  tmlh,  at  least  as  far  as  it  concerned  poor 
Jessie  herself,  would  be  made  manifest,  m  it 
happened  that  Wandering  Winny,  after  enjojiiiigt 
for  several  days,  the  great  comfort  of  carrying 
her  savimry  fra^ents  about  in  Mrs.  SmituMf 
tin  can,  determined,  that  b^ore  she  <|«iUed  ^ 
neighbonrhood  for  the  season  (for  ^inBy's  vi- 
sits at  most  of  ber  &Tonrite  feannls  were  a»- 
nual),  she  wonld  make  a  call  at  the  ever  oftn 
door  of  Farifter  Smitlison.  Her  having  a  mv- 
bom  babe  would,  she  well  knew,  he  a  streag 
additional  claim  upon  the  motherly  dame'sdu- 
rity,  and  sanguine  in  the  hope  of  at  least  oae 
good  meal,  with  help  to  famish  out  more  tiu 
one,  which  should  follow  after,  she  made  btr 
way  to  the  open  pordi  which  sheltered  tk 
kitchen-door. 

"Mother!"  exclaimed  one  of  the  elder  girie, 
who  was  leaning  in  an  attitude  of  idlcaw 
against  the  door-post,  while  ber  fingers, 
unceasing  activity,  plied  tbe  knitting  needbi 
with  which  she  was  fabricating  a  stout  stockiig 
for  her  father.  "Mother!"  she  exclaimed, 
here,  if  there  is  not  Wandering  Winny  com 
again  to  visit  us  ?  Why,  it  is  months  and  voatb 
since  she  was  here  before,  and  she's  got  a  Ih«* 
new  baby  this  time.  May  she  sit  down  in  ik 
porch,  mother,  and  have  a  morsel  to  eat?" 

"  Yes,  she  may^  girl,"  was  the  bosiHtaUe 
reply :  and,  trusting  the  entertainment  of  the 
familiar  beggar  to  tbe  care  of  her  yaofi 
daughter,  Mrs.  Snithsou  continued  the  ictt 
plaiting  of  a  cap-border,  which  was  as  that 
ment  under  her  ironing  box.  Bat,  in  the  itfsl 
moment,  her  daughter's  voice  rvacbed  ber  agw 
from  the  porch,  at  least  the  word  "Mother!" 
was  again  ejacalUed  from  thence ;  bot  no  otkr 
word  was  added  to  it  till  tbe  girl  who  sfAt 
was  close  to  ber  side,  and  then  she  said.— 

"Winny  has  got  the  can  that  you  lent  I* 
Silly  Sally  t'other  day." 

"Has  she?"  said  Mrs.  Smitbsos,  »thca  ll 
come  out  to  her  in  half  a  minnto,  as  sooa  ai 
ever  I  hare  finidied  this  hordm." 

"  It  was  for  her,  donbtlesi,  diat  Silly  Ssly 
came  begging,  and  now  the  poor  cicatar'seosM 
to  bring  back  the  can,  1  sappose,  and  rctan 
thanks  for  the  gmel." 

-Mary  Smithson  skipped  back  again  to  her 
guest  to  tbe  porch,  and  while  tbe  border  vas 
completed,  said,  "Silly  Sally  then  gave  ytm 
the  can  to  bring  back  to  mother  younelf,  ^ 
she?  Mother  will  come  out  and  ^eak  to  yon 
in  a  minute." 

Wandering  Winny  was  a  diarp-wittrd  wonua 
in  her  way,  and  having,  Aos  iudvertenlly, 
stumbled  upon  the  real  owners  of  her  aMan 
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can,  she  at  once  molred  to  pot  a  goo4  face 
opon  Ihe  matter  and  return  it,  by  which  ahe 
should  not  only  gel  out  of  ibe  scrape,  but 
doubtless,  propitiate  the  further  kindness  of 
her  hostess,  by  such  a  convincing  proof  of  her 
honesty. 

'*Yes,  indeed,"  she  replied,  "it  is  josl  for 
that  as  1  have  come  all  tnis  way  round;  but  I 
couldn't  do  no  less,  seeing  that  it  was  sent  al< 
most  full  of  such  beautiful  gruel.  Thotigh  poor 
Sally  is  an  idiot,  she  has  a  kind  heart. 

*'And  ihis  is  the  baby,  then,  that  Sally 
brought  oat  here,  and  w«bed  and  dressed  so 
cleverly  before  the  fire,  poor  wench!"  said 
Mrs.  Smithson,  as  she  joined  the  group.  "  Yes, 
1  see,"  she  added,  examining  the  remnant  of 
an  old  shawl  which  was  wrapped  round  the 
baby  that  lay  sleeping  in  Winny  s  lap;  *M  sent 
this,  because  she  said  the  mother  was  so  badiv 
off.  And  did  she  give  you  the  bits  of  flannel, 
too?" 

**Yes,  indeed,  did  she,"  replied  the  locky 
diief,  c(Hi6nning  her  statement  by  displaying 
the  articles  mentioned,  which,  together  «-ith 
the  shawl,  bad  made  part  of  the  bundle  she 
liad  foand  lying  beside  Ihe  can  at  Sally's 
feet. 

"Poor  Sall^!"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Smithson, 
pleased  at  this  trait  of  good  faith  and  bene- 
volence in  her  old  aqnaintance.  "Wbatapity'lis 
that  the  poor  creature  isn't  a  tittle  more  steady 
in  her  mind,  for  she  is  as  good-hearted  a  girl 
as  ever  lived!  And  so  she  made  yon  nnder- 
stand,  Winny,  did  she,  where  yoa  were  to 
bring  Ihe  can  to?" 

**Ohl  yes,  she  did,  missis,  indeed,"  replied 
the  woman,  with  a  gratefal  smile;  *'aikd  a  long 
Mep  I  have  had  oot  of  my  way  to  do  her 
bidding. " 

This  hint  was  not  thrown  away,  and,  after 
having  rested  and  rerre:,hed  herself  very  effec' 
iBally,  the  wandering  beggar  set  off  again,  di* 
reeling  her  steps  tu  a  distant  part  of  another 
coanly,  and,  to  do  her  justice,  quite  unconscious 
of  all  the  learful  misery  she  left  behind,  and 
to  whidh  the  tale  she  bad  jusi  told  so  essentially 
/sentributed. 

It  was  three  days  after  the  departure  of  this 
woman  from  the  neighbourhood  before  Mrs. 
Smitlisen  heard  that  a  girl  from  the  woriihonse 
had  been  sent  to  the  county  gaol  under  suspi- 
cion of  having  murdered  her  child;  and  when 
she  did  hear  it  there  was  no  link  whatever  to 
connect  in  her  mind  the  idea  of  the  baby  she 
had  seen  in  the  anus  of  the  idiot  girl  with  that 
of  the  unhappy  creature  thus  accnsed.  On  the 
contrary,  ioideed,  if  by  any  chance  inqniry  had 
been  made  of  her  respecting  the  babe  who  had 
been  permitted  to  pass  the  night  with  Silly 
Sally  under  the  sbelier  of  her  roof,  she  would 
have  been  quite  ready  to  swear,  and  that  too 
with  a  conscience  most  perfectly  void  of  offence, 
that  the  same  babe  had  again  been  brought  to 
her  house,  and  that  she  had  seen  it  alive  and 
well  several  days  after  the  time  at  which  Jessie 
was  accused  of  having  destroyed  her  infant. 

Silly  Sally,  meanwhile,  still  remained  perfectly 
nnconscioas  of  Jessie's  return  to  the  workhouse, 
for,  till  the  time  that  she  was  deemed  to  be  in 
a  condition  to  be  lemoved  to  the  ^ison,  die 


had  never  left  the  remote  mom  of  the  ediAoe 
appropriated  to  females  in  her  silvation.  It  never 
uppened  at  any  lime  that  the  idiot  girl  obtain- 
ed much  information  through  the  medium  of 
conversation,  as  Ihe  loud  laugh  with  which  she 
usually  answered  what  was  said  to  her  brought 
any  such  communication  very  speedily  to  a 
close.  But  since  her  return  from  ner  last  esca- 
pade, her  fear  of  bein^  questioned  about  the 
baby  she  had  left,  and  then  chastised  for  leav- 
ing it,  keirt  her  much  more  out  of  the  way  of 
taUfing  thui  usual,  till  by  decrees  she  began  to 
foigel  all  abont  it,  and  then  she  returned  to 
her  former  habits,  and  might  again  be  seen 
watching  for  an  opportunity  of  slipping  through 
the  door,  in  order  to  take  her  usual  scamper 
in  the  fields.  It  so  happened  that  the  rMUoVal 
of  Jessie 'took  place  during  one  of  these  absences, 
and  the  fact  that  an  event  bad  occurred 
which  gave  her  fellow- paupers  something  more 
than  usually  inlerreslins  to  talk  about  only 
rendered  it  more  unlikefy  than  naual  that  any 
one  should  address  a  word  to  her;  for  it  was 
only  when  there  was  nothing  else  to  be  said 
or  done  that  the  customary  woids,  **  Well,  then. 
Silly  Sally,  what  have  you  got  to  say  for 
yoursdf?    were  addressed  to  her. 

o  a  o 

Liiie  all  other  wonders,  either  in  town  or 
country,  in  a  workhoose  or  out  of  it,  the  com- 
mittal of  Jessie  Phillips  had  given  way  before 
some  other  topic  which,  though  perhaps  of  less 
interest,  possessed  the  always  unrivalled  charm 
of  novelfy  to  recommend  it;  and  probably  her 
name  m^ht  hardly  again  have  been  heard  of, 
till  its  interest  had  been  renf^wed  by  the  ap- 
proach of  her  trial,  bad  not  all  gossipings  upon 
the  snlyect  been  again  rendered  "as  good  as 
new"  by  the  discovery  of  the  infants  body 
amidst  the  heap  of  rubbish  upon  which  it  had 
been  thrown.  This  discovery  was  made,  as  might 
have  been  eipected,  by  the  owner  of  the  shed, 
when  employed  in  removing  the  accumulation 
of  litter  aeposited  in  the  ditch  behind  the  build- 
ing to  a  heap  of  maonre  at  no  great  distance, 
which,  in  his  little  way,  was  a  considerable 
source  of  profit  to  him.  His  horror  at  finding 
the  body  was  considerably  greater  than  bis  sni^ 
prise;  for  so  certain  did  it  seem  that  the  un- 
natural mother  must,af>er  committing  the  horrid 
deed,  have  concealed  it  near  the  spot  whore  she 
lay,  that  he  had  again  and  again  examined  every 
corner  of  Ihe  shed,  and  by  Ihe  help  of  more  than 
one  curious  neighbour,  as  anxious  to  make  ihe 
expected  discovery  as  himself,  had  removed 
every  atom  of  litter  from  its  floor,  throwing  it, 
as  the  work  proceeded,  through  the  accustomed 
aperture,  and  thereby  rendering  tbe  disooveiy 
of  what  they  sought  more  dilBcnlt  Nay,  even 
when  one  of  the  men  thus  employed  bethought 
him  that  it  was  possible  the  body  might  have 
been  thrown  exactly  on  the  spot  where  it  ac- 
tually lay,  the  quantity  of  rubbish  with  which 
it  was  covered  sufBcea  to  defeat  his  imperfect 
search  for  it. 

When  at  length,  however,  William  Reynolds 
made  Uie  discovery,  though  more  than  a  for^ 
night  had  elapsed  since  the  time  of  its  having 
been  thrown  there,  it  was  still  in  a  condition 
to  nndcvgo  die  examinat^m  of  a  corona's  in- 
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mest,  wUdi  ww  hDneiiftlely  tummoBed,  uA 
QHSn  two  medical  cendeaMa,  who  were  desired 
to  atteod,  declared  that  beyond  ^1  possibility 
of  doubt,  the  infant  had  been  bom  alive,  tbas 
confirming  the  unhappy  mother's  often-repeated 
declaration  that  she  had  heard  it  crv. 

This  discovery  of  the  infant's  boav,  togedier 
with  the  inqnest,  which  declared  Doth  that  it 
had  lived,  and  that  its  death  had  been  caused 
by  violence,  not  only  renewed  the  interest  ori- 
ginally occasioned  by  the  event,  but  rendered 
It  mnch  greater  than  ever.  For  now  every  part 
(rf  tbe  tragedy  was  brought  clearly  to  lignt  be- 
fore th«r  eves.  Who  was  there  in  the  whole 
]Mriihwboaid  not  visit  the  spot  where  it  had 
occaned  ?  Who  was  there  that  did  not  feel,  vifbile 
exsmining  the  premises,  and  in  looking  tbrongh 
die  square  diatter,  so  easily  opened  by  means 
of  ito  slight  ftateniiv,  tbat  the  deed  ma  not 


only  done  there  W  tbe  moiiBter  motter,  bet 
tbat  it  mijgbt  have  wen  done,  eroi  bv  om  ii 
her  condition,  with  perfect  fscilityV  llnhsffjr 
iesaiet  Not  a  single  link  in  tbe  chsin  of  evi- 
dence spoeared  to  be  wantins.  William  Rey- 
nolds had  found  her  in  the  shed.  For  her  lo 
deny  the  birth  of  her  child  was  is^iossible:  b«t 
she  did  deny  that  she  knew  any  (hing  sbool 
it  She  confessed  .that  she  bad  bcatd  it  trj, 
bat  ontfermly  continned  to  declare  that  die 
knew  not  whether  it  had  been  rMtoved  tnm 
the  shed,  or  vbetbn  the  had  1^  ktbere  whm 
conveyed  hack  to  tbe  werfcboase  by  William 
Reynolds,  in  short,  it  was  scarce)^  poMible  (t 
imagine  a  case  in  which  every  thing  tended  it 
prove  tbe  gmlt  of  tbe  aocnseo  more  satisEKift- 
riJy;  it  would  really  have  seeaMd  to  sU  whs 
bnrd  it  a  sometbiog  like  iniwiity  to 
a  lia^  dMbt  vpm  the  salgecc 


CllAPTBK  XLVIII. 

m  CASi  OF  jusa  pbilups  ablt  Aim  acotht  vtsassnt  am  AMinm  —  m  hidlt  er  vmei  ■ 

THE  a.BAB  OORVICnOir  TO  KTBBT  BEASMABU  Mlim  THAT  SU  WAS  SOWTT  OV  AU.  TBBCaiiaS 
LAID  TO  nn  OBAMI. 


Htt.  LAvnm  Lewis  was  not  the  last  man  in 
Deepbrook  to  discover  that,  from  evidence!  in- 
controvertible, the  once  well-esieemed  Jessie 
Phillips  was  in  a  fair  way  of  being  brought  ia 
"guil^"  of  tbe  murder  of  her  basurd  child  by 
a  jury  of  her  conntrymeii.  Neither  did  it  take  him 
king  to  asoertain  that  the  UHlaeioas  girl  who  had 
cmneto  him  to  find  out  bow  she  might  boUy  the 
young  sqnire  into  giviiK  her  money,  by  threatening 
to  swear  her  child  to  him,  in  debance  of  the  law, 
was  DO  other  than  the  same  idmitical  iessie  Phil* 
lips,  ^0  now  stood  in  sneb  imaiinejit  peril  «f 
being  banged. 

*'  I  woiTt  deny.  Nr.  Rimminglon,"  stiA  be, 
on  happening  to  meet  that  gentleman  in  the 
reading-room,—"]  won't  deny  that  1  do  feel  a 
little  proud  of  my  own  sagacity  on  that  occa- 
sion. 1  saw  at  ooee  that  there  was  something 
desperately  bad  about  tbe  bussey.  And  yet  evenr 
body  says  that  she  is  an  tucommoRpret^  girl, 
too.  Bnt  there  was  sneh  a  swag|5eiing  sort  of 
defiance  in  her  manner  of  dedariiw,  as  in  faot 
she  positively  did,  that  she  snapped  her  fingns 
at  the  law,  and  could  jnst  swear  any  man  she 

r leased  was  the  father,  that  I  saw  in  the  tw ink- 
ing of  an  eye  what  sort  of  a  customer  i  had 
got." 

"  1  cannot  pretend  to  judge  of  what  her  con- 
duct and  manner  might  have  been  when  she 
came  to  you,  Lewis,  replied  Mr.  Rimmington, 
*'for  the  veiT  simple  reason  diat  Idid  not  wit- 
ness it;  but  I  have  known  her  almost  from  a 
child,  and  I  certainly  never  ssw  iu  her  any 
indication  whatever  of  the  sort  of  chu-actor  you 
describe.  On  the  contrary,  indeed,  1  have  always 
believed  her  to  be  a  partieularly  well-behavM 
uid  modest  girl." 

"  Yes,  tilt  she  met  with  a  sweet-heart,  my 
dear  sir,"  replied  Hr.  Lewis,  **I  have  no  donbt 
whatever  that  ber  modes^  and  discretion  wm 
eKemplary.  But,  unlew  you  deny  altogether 
the  notorious  faa  of  her  being  an  unmarried  nw- 
dier,  I ^wume  that  yon  will  noteontinneto  be- 


lieve thai  yoor  ori^nal  opinion  of  her  wai  co^ 

reet?" 

"I  dare  not  deny  your  inference,  I  suppose," 
replied  Hr.  Rimuuuton,  with  a  gentle  aaik, 
"  lor  fear  you  should  cast  a  stone  at  my  »*- 
r^ity;  and  yet,  I  cannot  but  think  that  Ibeit 
was  'a  time,  and  aC  no  very  distant  date,  km, 
when  Jessie  ^llips  was  a  veiy  good  girl. 
as  die  law  now  doiies  us  tbe  oM-Asbiooed  msdc 
of  finding  out  who  her  child's  fhlhcr  is,  wc  are 
unable  to  say  to  what  degree  of  lemplatisa  ib* 
may  have  been  exposed." 

"Yon  are  always  carping  at  some  pioviaiM 
or  other  of  our  admiraole  law,  mr  dear  Km- 
Diington,"  r^Ked  the  lawyer,  rtakmg  bisbesd: 
but  I  must  say  I  think  this  is  about  tbe  nrj 
worst  op^rtunity  yon  could  possibly  have  fsasd 
for  objemng  to  the  noiMwearing  system,  fir  ii 
is  as  clear  as  diat  tbe  snn  is  in  heaven  dm 
this  admirable  Jessie  of  yours  had  nude  iphcf 
mind,  when  she  came  to  me,  bodi  to  ss; 
to  swear  as  downright  a  lie  as  ever  was  tM 
about  tbe  paternity  of  ber  brat  Perimp*  vm 
do  not  know  that  she  threatened  Fredette  Dai- 
ton  with  it.  True,  upon  mylife.  She  met  jaM 
Dalton  in  broad  daylight,  and  openly  threatetM 
to  scandalise  his  family  and  ftieods  by  decbriiiS 
that  BE  was  the  fa^,  if  be  did  not  iBSttsdy 
give  her  money  to  bold  her  tongue-" 

"If  this  be  so."  replied  Hr.  RimmiaglM) 
meekly,  "I  should  be  apt  to  suppose  thst  Mr- 
Frederic  Dalton  reaHy  was  the  father." 

<*11ien,  my  dear  sir,  notwitbstondbig  Aej^ 
and  excellrat  motives  which,  1  am  ^te  hi*i 
actuate  every  thing  yon  say  and  di^  I  most  lafcs 
the  liberty  of  saying  tbat  yon  would  not  sw 
suppose  what  is  false,  but,  by  avowing  mm 
supposition,  yon  would  be  robbing  the  cooati'^ 
of  one  of  the  greatest  beneAts  to  be  derind 
from  the  new  poor-law,  namely  the  protecdw 
it  offers  against  the  vile  insinuations  and  au^ 
dons  claims  of  the  worst,  lowest  and  mmi 
degraded  part  of  the  population." 
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"  Bat  what  if  my  supposition  shoald .  be  cor- 
rectf  Lewis?"  said  Mr.  RimmingtoQ,  fiidug  his 
gentle  blae  eye  upon  tiie  lively  end  acute  iea- 
tares  of  the  lawyer. 

"Yon  are  patting  a  case  that  I  happen  to 
know  does  not  exist,  my  good  friend,"  mnlied 
Mr.  Lewis,  with  rather  a  sarcastic  smile.  "Your 

ftreltf  client,  Rimmington,  made  a  terrible  blunder 
n  her  dates,  which  would  have  OTcrthrown 
her  statement  at  once,  if  nothing  else  had  done 
il.  Bat  I  know  that  is  a  sort  of  incidental  proof 
which  men  of  my  profession  are  more  apt  to 
attend  to  than  men  of  yours.  Every  man  knows 
his  Own  trade  best,  my  good  friend,  you  may 
depend  upon  that.  We  are  taught,  yon  know, 
from  the  moment  we  first  sit  down  before  a 
desk,  that  we  must  take  nothing  for  granted ; 
that  proof— proof— proof,  must  be  looked  for 
north,  east,  west,  and  south;  and  this  gives  us 
all  such  a  habit  of  sifting  whatever  evidence 
comes  before  us.  that  from  the  merest  lies  we 
often  find  the  m'ay  to  elicit  truth." 

"It  may  be  so,"  replied  Mr.  Rimmington, 
meekly,  "and  it  may  therefore  he  better,  and 
more  for  the  earthlv  interest  of  mankind,  that 
the  judgment  of  la^vyers  should  be  taken  on 
all  matters  of  fact  than  thejudf^ent  of  priests; 
nevertheless,  Lewis.  1  cannot  give  ap  my  spe' 
culations,  founded,  I  confess,  much  more  upon 
general  principles  than  upon  particular  facts: 
nor  can  1  cease  to  think  that,  however  low 
this  unhappy  girl  may  have  fallen  now,  the 
lime  has  been,  and,  as  1  said  before,  at  no  great 
distance,  when  she  was,  in  truth,  as  pare,  as 
innocent  as  I  believed  her  to  be." 

"  Bat  at  any  rale,  my  dear  sir,  yon  mast  al- 
low that  the  crime  of  which  she  now  stands 
aeeased,  and  of  whieft  such  a  siring  of  circum- 
stantial etidence  proves  her  guilty,  as  it  is 
quite  impossible,  I  conceive,  that  any  jury  can 
resist,— you  must  allow  that  in  common  justice 
this  oufht  to  ^0  far  towards  making  yon  doabt 
yoar  preconceived  notions  of  her  pecaliar  vir- 
toe  and  purity.  Canyon  deny  thisr"  demanded 
Mr.  Lewis,  with  earnestness. 

**No,  I  certainly  cannot,  replied  the  worthy 
clergyman,  moumfolly  shaking  his  head:  ''and 
yet  what  I  have  heretofore  seen,  and,  I  may 
say,  known  of  the  girl,  cannot  be  so  completely 
wiped  away,  as  not  to  make  me  fancy  it  pos- 
sible, Lewis,  that  with  all  your  acote'ness  yon 
nay  he  mistaken." 

"Pwy  say  nothing  about  my  acnteness,  Mr. 
Rimmington,"  said  the  lawyer,  looking  consi- 
derably provoked:  "I  do  beseech  you,  sir,  to 
ground  your  opinions  in  this  matter  neither 
upon  my  acnteness,  nor  your  own,  but  wholly, 
solely,  and  strietly  upon  pacts." 

"  1,  of  coarse  presame  tb^  we  All  intend  to 
do  so  ny  good  mend/'  replied  Mr.  Rimming- 
ton; "ttie  only  difficulty  lies  in  finding  out 
what  the  facts  are." 

"Exactly  so,"  returned  Iho  lawyer  briskly, 
"and  there,  as  I  have  said  before,'  I  really  Jo 
think  that  I  have  a  better  chance  than  you. 
Besides,  to  speak  plainly  to  you,  Rimmington, 
I  very  much  doubt  if  you  have  examined  into 
this  business  in  any  way  that  can  enable  you 
fairly  to  judge  of  the  facts  of  the  case.  Here 
is  a  girl  who,  though  very  decently  brought  up 
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misconducts  herself  roost  abominably  at  the  very 
time  when  all  her  friends  and  ac'quaintance — 
all  the  ladies,  yonng  and  old,  that  used  to  em- 
ploy her,  believed  her  to  be  staying  at  home 
to  take  care  of  her  sick  mother.  And  what  is 
the  next  fact?  Why,  as  soon  as  her  mother 
dies,  she  sets  off  for  (he  workhouse,  which  I 
think  we  can  all  pretty  well  guess  would  not 
have  been  the  cose  if  the  lather  of  her 
child  had  been  the  man  she  has  now  been 
threatening.  And  what  comes  next?  Why  tlio 
child  is  murdered,  and  the  clearest  possible  evi- 
dence proves  that  it  was  the  mother  who  com- 
mitted the  act;^and  yet,  in  the  teeth  of  all  this, 
you  declare  yourself  still  persuaded  that  Jessie 
Phillips  is  a  very  good  sort  of  girl,  and  I  dare 
say  yon  think  m  yonr  heart  that  it  is  a  great 
pity  that  the  cruel  new  law  prevents  her  giving 
the  validity  of  her  oalh  to  the  accusation  with 
which  she  had  the  audacity  lo  threaten  voung 
Dalton." 

"Did  she  tell  yon,  Lewis,  that  Frederic  Dal- 
ton was  the  fkther  of  her  child?"  inquired  the 
clergyman. 

*'Ko,  faith,  Rimmington;  not  she.  She  soon 
perceived,  I  suspect  tnat  I  was  not  sitting  up 
m  my  office  for  the  puroose  of  receiving  young 
ladies*  swearings  in  deuanee  of  the  law.  No, 
no,  she  never  pronounced  any  gentleman's  name 
to  me,  though  she  gave  me  very  clearly  to 
understand  that  she  had  such  a  scheme  in  her 
head,  because  she  wanted  money.  She  was 
frank  enough  on  that  point,  1  mtist'confess.  But 
I  would  not  have  said  what  1  have  done,  my 
good  friend,  if  I  had  not  happened  to  know 
from  the  very  best  authority  that  she  had  pd- 
sitively  waylaid  young  Dalton,  and  threatened, 
if  he  did  not  give  her  money  directly,  that  she 
would  'swear  the  child  to  him!'  It  is  perfectiv 
incredible  how  difficult  it  is  to  get  out  of  therr 
heads  the  notion  that  not  all  the  law  in  the 
land  can  prevent  this  sort  of  damsel  from  pick- 
ing and  choosing  a  papa  for  her  precious  off- 
suring  amongst  all  the  lords  of  creation,  from 
the  prince  to  the  peasant.  This  is  one  of  the  in- 
stances, amidst  a  million  others,  of  the  incal- 
culable benefit  of  the  clause  which  renders  this 
abomination  impossible.  You  may  rely  upon  it, 
my  dear  Rimmington,  that  but  for  this  the  peace 
and  hapiness  of  the  f;xcellent  family  at  (he  ma- 
nor'hoase  would  have  been  shaken  to  the  very 
centre.  A  girl  who  will  first  have  a  child  in 
this  style,  and  murder  it,  would  not  be  likely 
to  take  fright  at  a  false  oath.  You  have  too  nincn 
of  the  milk  of  human  kindness,  my  excellent 
friend,  not  to  tremble  at  any  thing,  and  every 
thing,  that  you  think  sounds  like  harshness  to 
the  poor:  but  f  do  trnsf,  Rimmington,  that  you 
will  let  this  girl's  conduct 'open  vour  eyes  to 
the  general  benefit  to  society  whir))  this  clause, 
so  unjustly  complained  of,  Is  likely  to  produce. 
If  it  docs  not,  1  am  fafn  to  confess  (hat  1  do 
not  expect  any  thing  will,  for  I  really  think  it 
almost  impossible  to  imagine  a  case  in  which 
the  obvious  tendency  of  the  new  legislation  on 
this  point  can  be  more  manifest." 

How  strongly  Mr.  Rinunington's  ''foregone 
conclusions"  might  still  be  working  in  his  breast, 
so  as  to  render  the  admirable  reasoning  of  (he 
attorney  of  none  effect,  it  is  impossible  to  s^y. 
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because  he  made  co  attempt  whatever  to  reply 
to  it.  And  rash  indeed  and  utterly  useless  would 
it  have  been  to  do  so,  for  Mr.  'Lewis  not  oalv 
declared  himself  perfectly  well  acquainted  with 
all  the  tacts  of  trie  case,  and  with  the  cleverly 
organised  law  which  bore  upon  them,  but  drew 
such  undeniable  inferences  with  respect  to  the 
miserable  prisoner's  character,  from  the  facf.^ 
thus  satisfactorily  established,  that,  as  he  truly 
said,  it  would  require  a  very  bold  pleader  to 
make  light  of  them.  Mr.  Itimmingtou  was  not 
a  bold  pleader,  aod  though  he  mizht  still  have 
doubts,  (hat  seemed  rather  the  oflspring  of  in- 
stinct than  reason,  he  was  too  conscientious  to 
deny  that  (he  case  agiunst  Jessie  Phillips  was 
a  very  strong  one. 

Notwithstanding  the  witty  wisdom  wrapped 
in  the  often-quotetl  "^ave  me  from  my 
friends  I "  there  may  be  occasions  when  a  tho- 
roughgoing ally,  warmed  with  a  tolerably  strong 
dash  of  parly  spirit,  and  inspired  with  an  in- 
tention Of  being  really  useful  a(  a  pinch,  may 
do  much  towards  turning  popular  feeling  into 
whatever  channel  may  best  suit  his  protigee, 
particularly  if  the  said  ally  be  as  glib  a  talker 
as  Mr.  Lewis,  So  sitbly  indeed,  so  ably,  so 
reasonably,  did  he  talk,  Inat  ho  ended  by  con- 
vincing himself  most  completely  of  the  truth  of 
every  word  be  uttered;  and,  as  Mr.  Lewis  was 
by  no  means  a  very  dishonest  man,  this  was 
really  essential,  for  it  soon  became  evident  to 
himself,  as  well  as  to  almost  every  body  else 
in  the  village,  that  all  his  more  than  ordinary 
activity  of  gossip  in  this  affair  arose  from  a 
feeling  of  justice  and  duty,  and  he  was  listened 
to  with  more  than  ordinary  respect  accordingly. 
Yet,  after  all,  it  was  only  an  accident,  of  which 
the  lawyer  himself  knew  nothing,  which  ren- 
dered his  bosv  exertions  beneficial  to  young 
Dalton,  insteaa  of  being  very  greatly  the  re- 
verse. So  well  sustained  had  been  the  caution 
with  which  the  unhappy  Jessie  and  her  infa- 
mous lover  had  concealed  their  connexion,  that 
no  gossip  whatever  had  joined  their  names 
together  in  the  sort  of  chit-chat  whidi  travels 
from  house  to  house  throudi  such  a  sociable 
village  as  Deepbrook,  till  nir.  Lewis  himself 
set  it  In  acti.on  after  the  miserable  girl  had  been 
sent  to  prison.  Ably,  therefore,  as  his  ex-parte 
statement  had  been  made,  it  might  perhaps  nave 
been  better  still  for  the  young  squire  to  have 
left  the  subject  alone  altogether,  except  for  the 
strong  suspicion  of  Martha  Maxwell  and  her 
friend  Henry  Mortimer.  But  on  these  the  effect 
of  his  statements  and  his  inferences  was  every 
thing  (hat  Frederic  Dalton  hinuelf  could  desire. 
Dreadfbl  had  been  the  emotion  of  Ellen  when 
she  first  heard  that  Jessie  Phillips  bad  given  birth 
(0  a  child,  and  been  sent  to  prison  on  suspicion 
of  having  murdered  it;  for  in  her  heart  she 
believed  that  her  brother  was  the  father  of  that 
child.  And  when  the  same  news  reached 
Martha  Maxwell  the  horror  inspired  by  the 
girl's  crime  was  mixed  with  feelings  of  almost 
equal  horror  against  her  seducer.  But  strange, 
yet  inevitable,  was  the  effect  upon  her  mind, 
as  well  as  i^ion  that  of  Ellen,  which  the  rea- 
soning of  Mr.  Lewis  prodaeed.  What  anthorify 
had  the^  for  believing  that  Frederic  Dalton 
wfs  guilty  save  that  of  Jessie  herselff  None 


whatever.   No  village  gossip  confiraed  it;  m 
known  coincidence  of  any  kind  rendered  it  pn.  { 
bable.  And  how  much  bad  the  sabseaneBlcM- 
dnct  of  Jessie  tended  to  throw  donsl  on  ber 
owu  statement!   Ellen  well  remeatbered  ikit 
there  was  a  strange  boldness,  or  ra titer  la  ii- 
explicable  assumption  of  (Ugoitv  and  coafideiM 
in  the  manners  of  the  girl,  doring  thnr  bM 
meeting  at  the  manor-house,  which  bad  aimers  , 
puzzled  ber  to  account  for.   Even  fimmuf 
that  the  connexion  which  the  nnhappy  Jcsm 
had  now  (according  to  Mr.  Lewis's  staieacal)  , 
declared,  it  could  in  no  jostiftabte  bubct  ex- 
plain her  speaking  of  her  sedocer  to  his  aiitn, 
and  of  calling  him  "dew  Frederic,"  in  her prfr 
srnce.    Infinitely  more  did  it  resemble  the  u- 
dacily  attributed  to  her  by  the  lawyer  tha  , 
the  timid  demeanonr  of  an  anhapnr  girt  ia  (ke 
position  relative  to  Frederic  which  sbe  as* 
proclaimed.   Ellen  so  strongly  felt  the  imf*^ 
bality  that  any  young  girl  could  have  thu  »f 
peared  before  ner,  ana  have  avowed  ber  Wn 
as  sbe  had  done,  in  that  slartUaK  ^rass,  **deu 
Frederic."  that  despite  all  ber  forMr  paitialirf 
to  the  favoured  sempstress,  and  her  low  opiaiaa  > 
of  her  brother's  character,  she  could  not  cm- 
ceal  from  herself,  that  the  undeniable  wortk- 
tcssncss  of  Jessie  once  establisbed,  it  was  mn 
likely  that  she  should  have  conducted  heractf 
at  the  manor-house  in  the  daring  ■anaer  she 
had  done,  for  the  purpose  of  tuning  to  profit, 
able  account  the  caress  witnessed  at  Lad; 
Mary's,  than  that  she  should  have  endeavomA 
to  estoblish  the  belief  tbtf  Frederic  wis  hir 
lover  from  any  other  motive. 

In  the,  bveast  of  Martha  other  feeUngs  ven 
at  work,  but  all  productive  of  the  same  re»k 
The  statement  of  Jessie's  having  murdered  her 
child,  and  all  the  damning  proofs  that  eoDine' 
it,  created  a  degree  of  horror  at  the  hypocnsr 
of  the  being  who  could  so  completely  ka*< 
deceived  her,  that,  if  possible,  excoe«d  ikM 
produced  by  the  crime  itsdf.  From  the  iMlM> 
that  Hiss  Maxwell  became  convinced  (in 
mon  witb  all  others  who  tisteaed  to  the  dm 
and  unbroken  narrative  of  the  evidence)  Ait 
Jessie  fMiillips  had  murdered  het  infant,  she 
felt  persuaded  that  everv  statement  which  ^ 
yoang  monster  bad  made  to  ber  was  as  w* 
as  was  the  seeming  lender  softness  of  her  cm- 
racter.  Mr.  Lewis's  statement  also,  that  the 
girl  had  openly  declared  to  biro  ber  detew 
nation  of  obtaining  money  in  some  waj  «r 
other  from,  the  man  she  threatened  to  desigi"^ 
as  the  father,  so  contrary  to  the  noble 
sbe  bad  affected  when  reUtinK  to  ker  bewjM 
had  rejected  the  pecuniary  aid  he  bad  oA*^ 
served  to  rivet  the  persaasioo  of  ber  frlseb^M 
so  firmly  that  notbiiu  could  shake  k.  And 
it  happened,  that  when  Ellen  and  Martha 
together  to  talk  over  this  horrible  occorrcetf- 
and  to  compare  notes  upon  all  that  bad  paiM" 
between  either  of  them  and  the  nnha^y  bewis' 
of  it,  thev  both  with  the  purest  sincerit][^ 
yoong  and  virtnoas  hearts  and  Ae  most  legit* 
inferences  which  tbeir  clear  and  ntJiy  ""^^ 
young  heads  were  capable  of  drawinc  nea 
the  evidence  before  them— they  botb  at  m« 
came  to  the  conoluaioa  that  Fnderic  Daw" 
had  only  been  thus  fixed  upon  becanse  be 
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die  richest  young  man  in  the  ueighboorfaood,  |  while  of  Jessie  herself  they  only  thouglit  as  of 
and  bad  been  nnlacky  enough  to  salute  the  i  a  wretch  whose  very  name  it  would  henceforth 
abandoned  girl  before  the  eyes  of  his  sister —  {  be  a  horror  and  a  degradation  to  mention. 


Chaptkr  XLXL 

a  fla8b  of  light  pabtiallv  breaks  through  the  obscurity  occasioned  by  law  and  logic,  but 
its  illuhikation  reaches  not  far  —  mr.  frederic  dalton  shews  a  uttle  weakhess  for  a 

HOUMT,  BUT  BU  STRKHOn  Or  HIND  RETUHNS  TO  BUS  Wllfl  REDOUBLE  VIGOHH. 


All  this  village  examination  of  the  event, 
and  the  prettv  general  uniformity  of  opinion  to 
which  it  baa  led,  took  place  in  the  interval 
between  Jessie's  removal  to  prison  and  the  dis- 
covery of  the  infant's  body  by  'WilUam  Rey- 
nolds. This  new  occurrence  again  roused  all 
Ihe  feelings  of  the  country  against  the  unnatural 
mother,  and  every  conversation  that  followed 
■pon  it  was  made  up  of  observations  tending 
to  demonstrate  the  peculiar  facilities  afforded 
by  the  premises  for  the  perpetration  of  fbe 
crime,  aiid  the  hardened  atrocity  of  the  young 
mother  in  so  deliberately  committing  it.  It 
happened  that  Mr.  Mortimer,  the  amiable  as- 
sistant poor-law  commissioner,  had  been  absent 
for  several  weeks  in  the  most  distant  part  of 
his  district,  and,  on  making  a  morning  call  at 
the  house  of  Mr.  Datton  on  his  return,  natur- 
ally enough  spoke  of  the  tragedy  which  had 
been  acted  in  the  village  during  his  absence. 
He  had  t>een  shewn  Into  the  morning  sitting- 
room,  where  he  found  no  one  hut  Ellen  and 
Miss  Haxwell,  and,  while  he  was  expressing 
his  horror  at  what  he  had  just  learned,  Fred- 
eric Dalton,  who  had  been  informed  of 
his  arrival,  entered  the  room.  After  the  nsnal 
friendly  greetings  had  been  exchanged  between 
them,  Mr.  Mortimer  returned  to  the  subject  that 
Dalton's  entrance  bad  inlerrupted,  and  said, 
"A  horrible  story,  Dalton,  is  it  not,  this  about 
Jessie  Phillips  and  her  murdered  child?" 

"Horrible  indeed  ["  replied  young  Dalton, 
who  bad  beard  it  too  frequently  reverted  to,  anv 
longer  to  shrink  from  the  subject.  He  had, 
indeed,  saffierad  no  slight  martyrdom  while 
schooling  himself  into  this  apparent  calmness, 
hnt  he  had  done  it:  and  now  added,  without 
soy  quiver  of  the  lip  or  even  dropping  his 
eyelids,  "'The  whole  history  from  beginning  to 
end  is  one  of  unparalleled  atrocity." 

'Mt  is  indeed  I  rejoined  Mr.  Mortimer,  add- 
ing, as  he  turned  towards  the  young  ladies, 
"Of  course  you  have  heard  the  news  of  this 
ntorning  concerning  this  horrible  event  ?  " 

"No,  really,  replied  Miss  Maxwell  eagerly: 
"  it  is  many  da^s  now  since  the  subject  ceased 
to  be  the  especial  topic  of  discussion  throughout 
the  parish.  We  have  all  turned  from  vice  to 
virtue,  from  contemplating  deserved  misery 
to  anticipating  equally  deserved  happiness. ' 
And  Martha  made  her  words  intellcgible  by 
casting  a  smiling  glance  upon  the  blushing  Ellen, 
whose  nuptials  had  recently  been  fixed  for  an 
early  day  by  the  repentant  Duke  himself. 

"But,  despite  this  very  delightful  and  most 
welcome  theme,"  replied  Mr.  Mortimer,  bowing 
to  the  bride  elect,  "a  circumstance  has  occurred 
this  mominK  which  seems  to  havt>  revived  that 
whidi  slum  in  such  Iremendons  contrast  to  it." 


Ellen,  whose  eyes  had  naturally  fixed  them- 
selves on  the  carpet,  on  hearing  the  words  of 
her  friend,  now  raised  them  again  with  a  look 
of  deep  interest,  as  Hr.  Mortimer  answered 
Miss  Maxwell,  and  as  she  did  so  her  glance 
caught  the  countenance  of  her  brother,  who 
stood,  leaning  on  the  back  of  a  chair,  imme- 
diately opposite  to  her.  He  was  ghastly  pale, 
and  hi«  features,  though  fixed  by  a  desperate 
bfTort  into  the  regidity  of  stone  expreued  a 
degree  of  agony  which  made  his  sister  tremble 
from  head  to  foot,  she  knew  not  why.  At 
this  moment.  Lord  Pemberton  saddenl^  en- 
tered the  room,  having  used  his  privilege, 
as  an  elected  member  of  Ihe  family,  to  pass 
through  the  open  door  of  the  hall  witJiout 
ceremony.  His  eyes,  as  usual,  sought  out 
Ellen  among  the  group  assembled,  and  he  im- 
mediately walked  up  to  her;  but,  passing  close 
by  Frederic  in  his  way,  he  laid  his  hand  upon 
his  shoulder  as  he  advanced,  and  said,  gravely, ' 
"Datton,  the  child's  body  is  found!" 

Ellen's  eye  was  still  upon  her  brother,  for 
not  even  the  entrance  ofPemberton  had  enabled 
her  to  remove  it:  and  bo  dreadful  was  the  livid 
hue  of  bis  complexion,  so  frightful  the  terror 
that  glared  in  his  distended  eyes  as  these  words 
were  spoken,  that,  losing  all  command  of  her- 
self before  the  horrible  idea  which  seemed  lo 
pierce  through  her  brain,  she  uttered  a  shrill 
scream  and  fell  fainting  from  a  chair.  Lord 
Pemberton  in  an  instant  threw  himself  on  the 
ground  beside  her,  and,  raising  her  head,  sup- 

torted  it  on  his  shoulder,  while  Mr.  Mortimer, 
aving  first  vehemently  rung  the  hell,  threw 
open  a  window  near  her,  sednlonsly  removing 
(he  sofa  that  impeded  the  current  of  air  from 
reaching  her.  Neither  of  the  gentlemen  had  for 
an  instant  turned  their  eyes  towards  young 
Dalton.  Of  this  happy  chance  he  was  at  once 
aware,  notwithstanding  tbe  agony  still  thrilling 
through  bis  frame,  and,  while  yet  looking  the 
very  epitome  of  guilty  terror,  ne  rushed  from 
the  room,  calling  aloud  for  "  Water  I  water !"  The 
open  door  of  the  hall  was  before  him  as  heqtutted 
the  parlour,  and,  without  pausing  an  instaot  to 
think  or  to  see  whether  he  were  observed,  he 
darted  through  it,  and  was  presently  sheltered 
from  every  eye  by  the  thick  plantations  of  the 
shrubbery.  Here,  as  Ihe  trees  cIoscmI  round 
him,  he  stood  still,  panting  for  breath  as  if  he 
had  been  running  for  a  mile,  and  trembling  as 
if  in  sympathy  with  every  leaf  of  the  evergreens 
that  the  chill  wind  shook  as  it  blew  past  him. 

But  this  sensation  of  mortal  terror  did  not 
long  endure.  He  saddraly  remembered  that  it 
was  impossible  Pemberton,  the  adoring  lover, 
the  affianced  hnsband  of  his  sister,  conld  have 
uttered  the  words  which  liad  so  unmanned  him 
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bad  they  indeed  infeired  any  personal  reference 
to  him.  '*  Fool  that  I  am ! '  he  exclaimed,  wip- 
ing away  the  cold  drops  (hat  hung  upon  hu 
forehead,  "scared  by  a  brealh  as  harmless  and 
unmeaning  as  lhat  which  waves  yon  laurel 
bough!"  Yet  still  his  knees  smote  each  other 
&s  he  stood,  and  gladly  did  he  avail  himself  of 
the  support  of  a  MBcb  hard  by,  where,  thrown 
at  his  length,  and  strengtbeiietTby  the  cold  wind 
that  fanned  the  curls  ou  his  uncovered  head, 
lie  reuoned  himsfilf  into  tolerable  composure 
by  dwelling  upon  the  blessed  chance  of  Ellen's 
fainting,  which  not  only  had  fastened  every  eye 
upon  herself  while  he  was  probably  betraying 
a  portion  of  the  horror  produced  bvLordPem- 
berton's  words,  but  had  furnbhed  nim  with  so 
fair  an  excuse  for  suddenly  leaving  the  room 
as  to  render  it  utterly  impossible  that  any  dis- 
agreeable remark  could  be  made  upon  it.  Fred- 
eric Dalton,  in  abort,  had  received  only  a 
passing  touch  of  alarm;  it  was  sharp  at  the 
mooieDt,  but  was  soon  lost,  almost  to  memory, 
amidst  the  innumerable  self-gratolations  which 
followed  upon  Guding  that  the  discovery,  which 
liad  for  a  moment  so  startled  him,  was  consi* 
dcred  on  all  sides  as  having  only  completed 
the  chain  of  proof  against  Jessie.  "And rightly 
is  she  punished ! "  he  exclaimed  in  secret,  and 
with  most  seIf.approving  sincerity.  "She  has 
got  into  this  scrape  wholly  and  solely  in  con- 
aeqneoce  of  her  own  wrong-beaded  obstinacy, 
and  I  really  cannot  immolaio  myself  to  save 
her  from  it.  I  should  be  sacrificinj|  the  interests 
of  poor  Ellen,  and,  in  fad,  destroying  my  whole 
family,  if  I  suffered  mv  former,  ill-placed  par- 
tiality to  her,  ungrateful  as  she  has  proved  ner- 
self,  lo  influence  my  conduct  now.  It  is  bor 
egregious  folly  and  violence  of  character  alone 
that  has  brought  her  to  her  present  condition, 
and  I  really  have  no  power  to  help  her. 
God  knows  what  I  might  not  have  done  for  her 
bad  she  followed  the  course  I  set  down  for  her; 
but,  as  it  is,  she  must  take  the  coasequences  of 
her  own  fault,  let  them  be  what  they  may." 

These  comfortable  thoughts  sufllccd  so  com- 
pletely to  restore  bis  self-possessioa,  that,  when 
the  family  at  the  mSDor-faouse  assembled  to 
dinner,  he  made  one  of  them.  Perhaps  he  was 
not  sorry  to  find  that  his  sister  Ellen  was  not 
sufiTiciently  recovered  to  be  among  tbera;  it 
would  be  better,  perhaps,  not  to  have  lo  talk 
to  her  about  her  fainting,  though  he  was  far 
from  believing  that  any  new-born  suspicion  had 
occasioned'  it.  It  would  be  saying  too  much 
did  I  assert  that  no  idea  of  the  kind  had  oo- 
coned  to  him;  but,  ^ugh  it  ceiiainly  had  su^ 


gested  itself  as  just  possible,  tbeaiamilbnv^  i 
was  speedily  stifled  by  two  eousideratioss,  bwjk  ' 
comfortablv  strong  in  his  favour.   The  I 
was.  lhat  oe  thought  Pembertoo's  ghostly  vordi  ; 
might  have  been  quite  suflicient  toprMocctbc  > 
effect  without  any  reference  to  bin.   And,  by 
the  secondj  he  felt  still  more  strongly  VMtti 
lhat,  even  if  any  such  su^icion  existed,  Ellei  < 
had  just  now  too  much  at  stake  to  wiue  ^ 
upon  exposing  her  whole  iamily  lo  inbajr  for 
the  mere  pleasure  of  denouncing  him. 

But  was  Frederic  Dalton  quite  correct  in  b^ 
lieving  lhat,  if  in  tmib  Eltek's  eye  bad  natti 
upon  liim  during  lhat  terrible  moment,  no  vlba  ■ 
had  ?  Where  was  the  keen  gUace  of  the  ok  ' 
servant  Hariha  Maxwell  if  There  was  onlwtrd 
truce  between  them,  for  so  had  lltnry  Mortiwr 
desired  his  fair  friend  to  let  it  be  wbenbelut 
leA  Deepbrook  for  London:  but  well  did  jthk 
Dalton  know  that  she  both  scorned  sod  kues 
him,  and  rather  would  be,  wder  soeh  drew* 
stances,  have  stood  (he  ease  of  «  dosea  stbn 
eyes  for  an  hour  than  the  glance  of  km  (tr 
a  moment.  But,  in  fact,  he  had  no  idea  dm 
she  had  been  in  the  room.  On  his  first  eitct- 
iog  lo  pay  his  compliments  to  Mr.  Mortiaer, 
he  had  been  too  much  shaken  by  that  geotlsMa'i 
immediate  reference  to  the  subject  he  lesstUkd 
to  look  very  freely  about  him ;  and,  tbeugk  bt 
had  rallied  well,  the  arrival  of  Lord  PenbotM,  i 
and  the  palsying  effect  of  the  words  with  vhkfc 
he  had  entered,  had  left  the  guilty  ■■■  s* 
leisure  lo  discover  the  figure  of  Hartba,  wbi 
was  sitting  apart  at  a  window,  the  carisis  if 
which  concealed  her  snfftcieutly  to  prereal  iit 
being  aware  that  she  was  in  the  apsrtMiL 
From  behind  lhat  curtain,  however,  she  hd 
seen  him.    She  had  marked  the  alnoil  UfH 

Kaleness  which  had  chased  the  yoothfol  Um4 
rom  his  cheek  when  Mr.  Mortimer  anaonscid 
that  there  was  further  news  respecting  Jew* 
Phillips,  and  plainer  still,  if  need  were,4idiks 
discern  the  sgoiiy  which  his  countensacs 
pressed  as  Lord  Pemberton  prononnced  ik 
words,  '*  Dalton,  ihe  child's  body  is  found!"  1> 
an  instaui  all  her  powers  of  observation  ^> 
on  the  stretch,  and,  even  in  the  short  ioKml 
which  followed  before  he  was  out  ol  si^n> 
terial  enourii  appeared  lo  rouse  a  terrible  s» 
picion  in  her  mind,  which  till  that  hoar  bti 
never,  in  the  very  remotest  degree,  sa$gesiH 
itself.  Ere  Frederic  Dalton's  husky  voice  esit- 
ing  for  "Water!  water  I"  had  ceased  to  vttiw 
on  her  ear,  she  felt  in  her  very  soni  csaviMi 
that  it  was  he  who  had  destroyed  the  ckiH  « 
Jessie  Phillips! 


(^APTsn  L. 

BLUR  OALTOH  SBEW5  HERSELF  LESS  STRONO-HINOED  TBAN BER  nnOTHER— MARniA  BIAXWELL  IS  AS«* 
DEAL  PUZZLED  AS  TO  WBAT  SHE  eOULD,  AltD  WHAT  SHE  OUeUT  TO  BO,  BUT  AT  IXmTfl  TASa  A 
VUT  WISH  BESOUmOK,  AND  AOIS  UPON  IT. 


Whether  the  less  rapid,  the  mwe  timid,  and 
the  greatly  more  gentle  spirit  of  Ellen  had  Im- 
mediately  arrived  at  the  same  conclusion  may 
be  doubted ;  but  at  any  rate  the  horrible  suspicion 
of  it  which  flashed  upon  her  was  not  only  stmig 
enon|^  to  produce  the  temporary  suspension 


of  all  her  faculties,  but  also  lo  render 
CO  very  of  them  a  moment  of  great  a|Mi^'.  Wba 
this  recoverr  took  place,  she  was  lying  ^s* 
her  bed,  ana  her  mother  and  twoefaersistea 
Henrietta  and  GsroUue,  wwe  siMding  nvj 
her.  The  first  instant  of  ncelledion  Meip> 
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!  ^  va^fl  8od  inilistioct  idea  of  crime  to  ber 
minil,  with  which  the  image  of  her  brother  was 
mingled,  and  she  started  op  with  sach  a  fearful 
expression  of  terror  in  her  eyes,  that  her  mo- 
ilier  b(>lieved  her  to  be  still  undor  the  influence 
of  some  violent  St,  (he  nature  of  which  she  did 
lint  understand.  Inexpressibly  alarmed,  she  rushed 
out  of  the  room,  more  rapidly  than  she  bad  moved 
for  the  last  twenty  years,  to  call  for  assistance 
I  Ellen  meanwhile  watched  her  terrified  counte- 
nance and  hnrried  exit,  and,  grasping  the  hand 
of  llenrieua,  exclaimed,  "Where  is  she  {;oneY 
What  is  it  I  have  said  ?  Whom  is  she  going  to 
call?"  and  then,  as  her  reeoHections  became 
more  distinct,  she  added,  with  an  eager  anxiety 
lliat  sreincd  to  amount  to  agony,  "Oht  for 
mercy's  sake,  Henrietta,  do  not  let  her  tell  any 
body!  it  is  not  proved  yet.  Let  it  not  be  my 
duifl^!  Uh!  call  her  backl  call  her.backl" 

"Lie  down,  my  dearest  Ellen!"  replied  Hen- 
rietta, fully  as  much  alarmed  as  her  mother, 
but  with  a  vague  idea  that  it  was  no  passiug 
fit,  but  positive  madness,  which  had  fallen  upon 
her  beloved  sister.   "Try,  dearest,  to  compose 
yuarscir,"8be  said. "  you  will  be  better  presently, 
i    But  ynur  health  depends  upon  your  keeping 
I    nuiet,  Ellen."  And  the  poor  girl's"  hand,  which 
I    fcllen  still  held,  trembled  so  violently,  under  the 
I    influeuee  of  this  frightful  idea,  that  Ellen  became 
still  more  dreadfully  agitated;  from  the  belief 
.    thst  she  had  unconsciously  uttered  all  that  she 
I    had  observed— all  that  she  had  suspected. 

'-Tell  me  what  I  have  said,  HenrietU!"  she 
I    exclaimed,  while  her  pale  lips  trembled  with 
I    emotion.   "Remember  that  J  have  not  been  in 
niy  lenses.  It  will  be  very  wicked  if  anv  body 
inkes  advantage  of  what  I  may  have  spoken 
when  I  was  delirious." 

"Yon  have  spoken  nothing,  dearest  Ellen!" 
ssid  Caroline,  aoothingly.  "  believe  me  you  have 
not;  do  not  let  any  soch  idle  idea  torment 
you." 

"  Is  that  true,  Henrietta  ?  "  demanded  the  poor 
sufferer,  with  sodden  calmness,  "or  does  dear 
Caroline  only  say  it  to  comfort  and  quiet  mc?" 
"It  is  perfecUy  true,  my  dearest  Ellen!"  re- 
I    plied  Henrietta,  earnestly.   "I  think  that  yon 
must  have  fallen  asleep  while  we  Ihonght  yon 
were  still  fainting,  andf  that  yon  have  had  some 
frighifal  dream.   Believe  me,  dearest,  nothing 
in  the  world  has  happened,  or  we  must  have 
heard  of  it,  you  know,  as  well  as  you.  And 
even  of  your  dreams,  dear  love,  yon  have  said 
nothing,  so  lie  down  quietly  and  sleep  again, 
and  all  these  feverish  fancies  will  have  vanished 
when  yon  wake  nest." 
Ellen  fixed  her  eyes  earnestly  on  the  face  of 
I    her  sister,  and  immediately  became  convinced 
that  she  was  not  decei^ng  her.  "Thank  God  I" 
she  miirmnred  with  a  heavy  sigh.  •  Perhaps  it 
is  as  you  say,  Henrietta.   So  now  leave  me, 
dear  girls,  both  of  you,  and  tell  poor  dear 
I    mamma  tltat  I  am  mnch  better,  and  quite  com- 
'    posed,  and  trying  to  ^o  to  sleep  again.   Oh  I 
yon  are  right,  dear  girls,  Dotbing  will  do  me 
so  much  good  as  qaiat.  Go  now,  dear  children, 
I    go,  both  of  yon,  and  do  not  let  any  body  come 
I    to  me  for  the  next  three  or  four  hours. 

Ellen  now  spoke  with  so  much  seeming  com- 
posoro  that  tne  comforted  girls  obeyed  ber. 


and  gave  so  favoarable  an  account  of  ber  to 
Mrs.  l)a!toD,  that  (he  good  lady,  who  with  all 
her  indolence  had  energy  to  bie  as  fond  a  mo- 
ther as  ever  lived,  consented  to  her  being  left, 
upon  condition  that  Henrietta  and  CaroUno  should 
go  by  turns  into  the  little  dressing-room  appro- 
priated to  the  dear  invalid,  and,  creeping  over 
the  carpet  on  tiptoe,  should  listen  at  the  door 
which  opened  close  to  her  bed,  in  order  to 
ascertain  that  she  rested  tranquilly.  And  this 
was.  done,  and  so  carefully,  as  not  to  disturb 
the  object  of  their  care,  who  still  ranained  per- 
fectly still,  and,  as  her  tender  watchers  flattered 
themselves,  fast  asleep. 

But  never  had  sleep  been  farther  from  the 
eyes  of  Ellen  Dalton  than  during  those  silent 
hours.  It  required  but  a  very  few  minutes 
after  she  was  left  alone  completely  to  restore 
her  to  the  most  perfect  recollection  of  all  that 
bad  passed,  and  long  and  deeply  did  she  mmi* 
nate  upon  it.  Nor  was  it  only  the  condition 
into  which  the  words  of  Lord  Pemberton  had 
thrown  her  brother  that  occupied  her  mind; 
again  and  again  she  went  over  every  circum- 
stance relative  to  Jessie  Phillips  which  had 
ever  come  to  her  knowledge,  either  by  obser- 
vation or  report;  and  mncn,  ah!  very  much, 
which  when  recently  canvassed  between  herself 
and  Martha  Maxwell  had  appeared  in  one  light, 
now  shewed  itself  with  ternble  distinctness  in 
another.  Ellen  now  felt  astonished  that  she 
could  ever  have  permitted  the  result  of  so  many 
years  of  familiar  observation  of  Jessie's  character 
to  be  effiwed  from  her  mind  by  any  chain  of 
unproved  circnmstances  whatever.  And  then  a 
pang,  such  as  a  poisoned  dagger  might  have 
given,  shot  tbrongn  her  heart  as  she  remembered 
the  result  of  still  more  constant  and  familiar 
observation  on  her  brother.  But  who  can  de- 
scribe the  horror  of  the  inference  derived  from 
these  different  trains  of  thought?  Her  father, 
so  pare  from  stain  through  every  period  of  his 
existence,  so  gentle  in  nature,  so  firm  in  prin- 
ciple!— if  the  dark  suspicions  ofher  heart  proved 
true,  could  her  father  hear  of  it  and  live?  Her 
wretched  mother,  too,  who,  in  truth,  had  yet 
to  learn  what  sorrow  and  sufTering  meant,  how 
would  her  proud  maternal  head  be  bumbled  to 
the  dost!  And  her  young  sisters,  so  fair,  so 
bright,  so  pure  in  heart  and  innocent  in  thought, 
where  could  tfaev  all,  all  find  darkness  deep 
enough  to  hide  tbcm?  Then  came  the  image  of 
Pemberton,  and  one  burning  thought  sufficed  to 
picture  palpably  before  her  all  the  misery  that 
was  to  come,  compared  to  which  all  the  linger- 
ing sufferings  she  had  endured  for  j^ears  ap. 
peared  but  like  the  memory  of  tranquil  content- 
ment. A  groan  passed  her  lips  as  she  thus 
thought  of  her  affianced  husband,  and,  the  sound 
proving  but  too  plainly  that  she  no  longer  slept, 
the  door  from  tno  dressing-room  opened,  UM 
Henrietta  approached  the  bed. 

"Are  you  in  pain,  my  dearest  Ellen?"  she 
said,  gently  taking  her  sister's  hand.  "If  so, 
we  must  immediaty  send  for  Mr.  Johnson." 

"No,  no,  not  in  pain 5  1  do  assure  you  I  am 
not  in  pain,"eagerly  replied  Ellen,  who  at  that 
moment  dreaded  nothing  so  mnch  as  the  being 
exposed  to  the  questionings  and  retnarks  of 
any  one. 
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"Well,  then,"  said  Henrietta,  kindly,  "if 
neither  in  pain  nor  asleep,  you  will,  I  well 
know,  be  glad  to  see  yoar  dear  Iriend  Martha, 
and  here  she  is,  and  here  she  has  been  (or  the 
last  hour,  I  believe,  watching  for  your  eyes  to 
open,  that  she  might  speak  to  you." 

Martha  Maxwell  approached  the  bed  as  these 
words  were  said,  ma,  bending  forward,  kissed 
(be  cold,  damp  forehead  of  poor  Ellen.  Of  all 
the  world,  perhaps,  exceptingonly  her  wretched 
brother  Itimself,  Ellen  Dalton  wqnld  at  .that 
moment  have  least  desired  to  see  her  friend 
Blartha.  From  all  others  she  felt  that  it  might 
be  possible  to  conceal  the  dark  thoughts  that 
were  poisoning  the  life-blood  at  her  heart,  but 
from  Martha  Maxwell  she  but  too  well  knew 
this  could  not  be.  She  doubted  not,  she  never 
bad  doubted  for  an  instant,  that  her  keen-eved 
friend  had  marked  the  effect  of  Lord  PemSer- 
ton's  words  upon  her  brother,  and  now  she 
was  come  to  tell  ber  so!  Oh!  doubtless  she 
was  come  to  tell  her  to  prepare  for  the  holy 
exchange  from  false  witness  and  base  calumny 
to  jnstice  and  to  truth!  The  heart  of  poor  Ellen 
seemed  to  die  within  ber  as  she  felt  the  lips 
of  Martha  on  her  brow ;  it  seemed  to  her  that 
this  kiss  was  the  type  and  symbol  of  the  anion 
about  to  be  formecl  oetween  them,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  proclaiming  to  all  the  world  thai  the 
son  of  her  father  was  a  murderer  and  a  felon] 

Nor  was  Ellen  far  wrong  in  her  conjectures. 
Martha  bad,  indeed,  seen  the  ftfce  of  Frederic 
at  the  mompot  when  his  startled  soul,  on  bear- 
ing what  to  him  had  seemed  an  accosation,  had 
looked  ont  through  bis  eyes,  aiid  cried  Guilty, 
with  a  truth  of  evidence  which  stamped  itself 
upon  her  heart  and  nnderstanding  in  cnaracters 
not  easily  to  be  effaced.  She  wailed  but  to 
know  that  her  poor  friend  had  given  symptoms 
of  recovei^d  life,  and  then  returned 'home  to 
take  counsel  with  herself  how  this  terrible  sus- 
picion, this  more  than  suspicion,  should  be 
acted  upon.  It  is  hardW  necessary  to  say,  that 
not  for  an  instant  did  Martha  Maxwell  hesitate 
as  to  the  righteousness  and  the  neeeasi^'  of 
raking  immediate  measures  to  prevent  the  inno- 
cent from  being  mistaken  for  the  guilty;  but 
she  felt  that  the  business  was  a  Ihomy  one. 
Whom  was  she  to  apply  to  for  assistance? 
Henry  Mortimer,  who  was  the  only  person,  be- 
sides herself  and  Ellen,  possessed  of  any  pre- 
vious knowledge  concerning  facts,  was  in  Lon- 
don, and  the  frankly  avowed  friendship  which 
united  them  had  not  as  jet  ripened  into  a  cor- 
respondence by  letters.  To  addressing  herself, 
in  the  first  instance,  to  ber  father,  which  was 
the  course  she  would  greatly  have  preferred, 
there  was  one  great  objection,  namely,  that  it 
would  oblige  her  to  re|»eat  to  him,  not  only 
all  she  had  learned  in  confidence  from  Ellen 
respecting  her  brother,  hut  also  all  the  dis- 
agreeable circumstances  which  bad  subsequently 
arisen  in  consequence  of  the  steps  she  had  her- 
self so  unadvisedly  taken  in  order  to  puni^ 
the  voang  man's  double  dealing.  It  was  not  so 
mncn  because  she  ^mnk  from  confessing  a 
frolic  to  her  father,  which  she  felt  very  dis- 
agreeably certain  be  vonld  disapprove,  that  she 
wished  to  avoid  a|^>ealing  to  him  for  assistance, 
but  she  feared  that,  by  irritating  his  personal 


feelings  against  yonng  Dalton,  she  might  iMd  [ 
him  to  appear  and  perhaps  to  be  a  less  diM-  I 
teresled  agent  and  adviser  than  sbewonMwiik  ' 
to  employ.  In  this  dilemma  she  at  IeBgtb,bow. 
ever,  determined  to  appeal  to  Ellen  fbrpenut- 
sion  to  communicate  to  ber  father  all  the  pu- 
ticulars  which  she  had  communicated  to  her 
respecting  the  scene  at  Lady  Mary  Waylaad'i,  ' 
as  well  as  that  which  followed  at  the  mtau-  > 
house ;  and  this,  sbe  tbougbl,  mi^t  suffice,  ts-  I 
gether  with  Jessie's  story  to  bendf,  and  nek  i 
a  description  as  sbe  felt  fully  able  to  gtv*  sf  | 
the  effect  produced  by  the  words  of  Lor4  I'm*  ; 
berion,  to  rouse  the  interest  of  ber  father  os 
the  subject,  without  making  him  in  any  degm  ' 
an  interested  party  in  the  business.  j 

Had  the  temperament  of  Martha  been  a  little  i 
less  vehement,  a  little  less  prone  to  act  oa  (be  ' 
impulse  of  the  moment,  ber  very  sincere  alee- 
tion  for  Ellen  Dalton  nudit  have  led  her  ts 
pause  a  little  ere  dwtimsdetmnined  to  ancsl 
to  ber  for  permission  te  expose  wbal  has  m 
very  obvious  a  tendency  to  incnlpale  ber  kf»- 
iher  as  either  perpetrator  or  accomplice  in  osi  ' 
of  the  most  horrible  crimes  of  wnich  bnua 
nature  can  be  guilty.   But,  dismayed  by  Ike 
conviction  which  bad  now  burst  open  her  of 
the  propable  innocence  of  Jessie,  and  the  (to 
her)  certain  culpability  of  Frederic,  she  cmU 
see  no  object  before  her  of  safficieal  imftr-  • 
lance  to  check  the  eager  xeal  with  wbi^  At  • 
burned  to  vindicate  the  innocence  of  one  ^ooe 
interests  sbe  had  solemnly  pronaised  to  defeai, 
yet  against  whom  sbe  had  listened  to  fabriot- 
f  d  or  binndering  reports,  till  she  too  had  jamt 
the  deluded  crowd  in  proclaiming  a  convicliM 
that  she  was  guilty.  This  first  great  obiect  iii 
so  completely  taken  possession  ol  her,  that  it 
never  entered  into  her  head  to  donbt  the  m- 
tainty  of  Ellen's  pariicipation  in  Ihe  same  object 
Often  before  had  she  lamented  that  her  adsM- 
able  friend  had  so  worthless  a  brother:  tai 
there  was  nothing  new  or  strange  in  thb  b  , 
check  her  in  the  course  she  was  about  to  piN 
sue.   Accordingly,  sbe  nade  ber  way  to  Ae 
bedside  of  Ellen,  no  thought  mixing  itself  witk 
ber  ultimate  object  save  somewbat  of  do*A( 
and  anxiety  lest  ber  friend  should  not  ban 
sufBcienily  recovered  from  the  shock  she  biJ  , 
received  to  be  able  to  converse  wjth  her. 

But  there  was  something  in  the  manner  wiifc 
which  die  unhappy  Ellen  shuddered  and  dosc^  ' 
her  eyes,  the  moment  she  perceived  her,  ikii 
betrayed  a  feeling  easily  understood,  ihooi^  is  i 
no  degree  anticipated ;  and  then,  ibouji^ 
before,  the  tremendous  position  in  which  bn  I 
friend  was  placed  appeared  to  Martha  HaxveU  I 
in  all  its  real  horror.  Her  heart  smote  her  ht 
having  so  permitted  the  absorption  of  all  feel- 
ings into  one  as  to  have  made  her  ibas  »*■ 
mindful  of  her  who  so  well  deserved  ber  lea- 
derest  sympathy,  and  she  hastened  to  relieve 
the  poor  sufferer  from  the  dread  of  such  i 
interview  as  she  had  herself  certainly  projecm 
by  saying,  "1  am  rejoiced  that  sbe  nas  sicft 
so  quietly,  Henrietta:  bat  remember,  sbe  mvn  | 
still  be  kept  very  quieL  Do  not  let  any  oae 
talk  to  her."  And  then,  bending  again  onr 
the  pallid  brow,  sbe  once  more  Jiiased  it  and 
withdrew.  But  as  sbe  gently  resigned  the  band 
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she  bad  taken  on  approaching  the  bed,  she  felt 
a  gentle  pressure  from  poor  Ellen's  fiDgers> 
which  drew  unwonted  tears  Io  ber  eyes,  as  she 
remembered  how  little  she  bad  deserved  this 
martc  of  tenderness  from  her. 

Bui  pity  for  Ellen,  though  now  a  strong 
feeling  in  the  mind  of  Martha,  was  not  loii^ 
predominant.  Her  homeward  walk  was  slow 
and  lingering  and  not  either  ber  fearless  spirit 
nor  the  osaal  prompt  deeisioD  of  her  character 
could  prevent  ber  heart  from  sinking  as  she 
meditated  on  all  the  dilBculties  of  the  task 
which  was  before  her.  Unluckily  for  Martha^ 
at  least  she  persuaded  herself  (hat  she  thonght 
so,  the  manner  of  Henry  Mortimer  towards 
her  liad  undergone  a  somewhat  sudden  change' 
dtiring  the  few  last  hours  that  tbey  had  passed 
together  before  he  last  left  Deepbrook  for  Lon- 
don. The  word  "  love "  had  neither  then  nor 
St  any  other  time  passed  them;  but  when  they 
were  about  to  part  the  easy  tone,  sometimes 
of  sportive  intimacy  and  sometimes  of  rational 
discussion,  which  alternately  marked  their  in- 
tercourse, seemed  to  have  vanished.  Henry 
Mortimer  had  looked  grave,  nay,  alirtost  sad, 
as  his  eye  met  hers,:  and,  though  he  once  and 
again  attempted  to  rally  and  to  converse  with 
her  and  wiln  others  in  his  nsoal  lone,  it  was 
in  vain;  Henry  Mortimer  had  every  ordinary 
symptom  of  being  in  love  without  feeling  at 
liberty  to  confess  "the  soft  impeachment"  to 
the  fair  one  who  had  stolen  into  his  heart. 
Nevertheless,  at  the  very  last  moment,  when 
the  eveuiiu  party  at  bis  lather's  bouse,  which 
preceded  his  departure,  broke  up,  he  did  ven- 
ture to  whisper,  while  assisting  the  adjustment 
of  the  boa  and  the  shawl,  "MaKha  Maxwell 
most  not  forget  me."  Nay,  the  final  shake  of 
the  hand  conelnded  with  so  gentle  yet  Arm  a 


pressure,  that  it  was  quite  impossible  the  young 
lady  could  have  gone  to  sleep  that  night  with- 
out confessing,  in  strict  confidence,  to  lier  own 
heart  that  she  did  think  Henry  Hortiom  was 
a  little  in  love  with  her. 

Such  being  the  position  of  affairs  between 
them,  she  felt  a  very  strong  repugiuuice^to  ad- 
dressing him  by  letter.  If  her  suspicion,  or,  io 
plainer  English,  if  her  hope  were  well  founded. 
It  was  still  evident  that  for  some  reason  or 
other  it  was  not  his  wish  or  intention  to  avow 
himself  her  lover  at  the  present  moment ;  and 
how  could  she,  under  such  circumstances, 
endure  the  idea  of  attempting  to  lead  him  into 
a  correspondence?  She  could  not,  she  wonld 
not  do  this.  But  to  whom,  then,  could  she 
apply?  Many  a  slow  and  uneven  step  was 
taken  before  the  question  was  answered,  but  at 
length  a  bright  idea  struck  her.  The  excellent 
Mr.  Rimminston  would  be  in  every  way  an  nn- 
exoeptiooable  confidant,  adviser,  and  assistant, 
and  to  him  she  felt  she  could  address  herself, 
not  only  withoat  daiuer  or  fear  of  any  kind, 
bnt  with  an  infinitely  greater  freedom  from 
every  species  of  restraint  than  most,  in  com- 
mon prudence,  have  accompaioed  the  statement 
of  what  had  passed  to  ber  father.  Great,  indeed, 
was  the  relief  to  poor  Martha  which  this  very 
wise  detenniuation  brought  with  it;  and  though 
the  nature  of  the  business  and  the  part  she  felt 
called  upon  to  take  in  it  could  not  but  shake 
the  accustomed  firmness  of  her  character,  she 
braved  all  the  singularity  of  walking  alone  on 
the  following  morning  to  the  venerable  eloxy. 
mw's  house,  and,  with  a  steadier  voice  than 
most  young  ladies,  under  her  circumstances, 
could  have  comnuuaded,  desired  to  be  shewn 
into  his  study. 


CnApmt  LL 

MARTHA  MAXWXLL  RELATES  ALL  SHE  KNOWS  OF  JESSIE'S  HISTORY  TO  MR.  RtMHINGTON;  BUT  TBET 
DO  NOT  AGREE  AS  TO  'THE  IXFERENCES  WHICH  OUGHT  TO  BE  DRAWN  THEREFROM  —  THE 
TOUNG  LADY,  AS  IN  DUTY  BOUND,  OIVES  UP  HER  OWN  OPIHIOH  AVD  ADOPTS  THAT  OF  THE 
CLERGYMAN. 


Mr.  RiMMDfGTON  was  sitting  alone  beside  a 
good  fire,  with  a  miniature  library-table  snugly 
placed  before  him,  and  volumes  of  various 
weight  (in  more  senses  than  one)  ranged  in  all 
directions  within  easv  reach.  His  surprise  at 
seeing  Miss  Maxwell  enter  was  considerable, 
bat  not  sufficient  to  prevent  his  giving  her  a 
very  kind  and  encouraging  welcome. 

"  Yon  will  not  think  I  should  thus  break  hi 
upon  yon,"  she  began,  "unless  I  had  some- 
thing more  than  commonly  important  to  com- 
municate. Can  yoa,  my  dear  Mr.  Rimmington, 
bestow  half-an-honr  upon  me,  and  promise  that 
it  shall   not  be  interrupted?" 

"Undoubtedly  I  will,"  he  replied,  at  the 
same  time  ringing  the  bell,  in  order  to  inform 
bis  servant  that  no  other  person  was  to  be  ad- 
mitted. '*  1  trust, "  he  continued,  as  soon  as  tbey 
were  again  alone,  "that  you  have  no  painful 
ttdinga  to  communicate  t" 

She  shook  her  head,  and  said,  "Painfnl 


moaghl  Terrible,  oh!  too  terrible  in  every 
way;  bnt  it  is  nothing  that  relates  to  my  own 
family. " 

"And  yet  yon  are  pale,  my  dear  Mbs  Max- 
well," he  replied,  "and  von  tremble  as  if  soQie 
fearful  personal  danger  threatened  you.  What 
can  you  have  to  tell  me,  my  dear  child  ?  " 

Martha  took  breath  for  a  moment  ere  she 
answered  him,  and  then,  in  a  voice  resolutely 
slow  uid  distinct,  she  related  all  the  circum- 
stances which  led  to  the  visit  in  which  she  had 
first  obtained  the  confidence  of  Jessie  Phillips. 
For  an  instant  her  voice  faltered  when  she  had 
to  confess  that  there  was  a  time  when  she  be- 
lieved that  Frederic  Dalion  was  attached  to  her, 
and  that  the  belief  bad  given  her  pleasure.  But, 
that  one  moment  over,  she  pursued  her  story 
to  the  end,  admirably  well  avoiding  every  un- 
necessary word,  yet  touching  luminoosly  and 
distinctly  on  every  point  that  conM  tend  to 
make  her  auditor  as  well  acquainted  with  tte 
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eireomsUnm  which  had  come  to  her  fcnowledse 
as  she  was  herself;  nor  did  she  pause  till  she 
rcaehod  the  commitment  of  Jcssia  to  the  county 
nol  for  the  supposed  niarder  of  her  child,  and 
tncD  she  stopueu,  seemingly  as  if  her  narrative 
was  concluded,  but  in  truth  only  to  take  breath 
and  courage  to  utter  the  tremendous  sequel. 

"I  uuderstand  you,  tny  dear  child,"  said  Mr. 
Rimmington,  mournfully;  "1  ^uess  hut  too 
plainly  what  it  is  you  mean  to  infer.  Von  b** 
lieve  that  Frederic  Dalton  is  the  father  of  this 
nwrdered  infant  f" 

Bfartha  bent  her  head  afRnnatiTely. 

"Nor  can  1,  ador  hearing  your  statement," 
he  continned,  "  feel  any  doubt  that  von  are 
right.  But  this  fact,  my  dear  Martha,  however 
welt  established,  cannot  DOW  assist  the  wretched 
girl  who,  if  she  be  indeed  guilty  of  the  horrid 
act  of  which  she  stands  accused,  will  assnrediv 
pay  hor  life  as  the  penalty  of  her  crime:  al- 
though, indeed,  it  mav  be,  as  I  suspect  yon  think, 
that  this  crime  has  oeen  wholly  occasioned  by 
the  brutal  neglect  of  the  father,  upon  whose 
protection  the  law  denied  her  any  claim. 

Martha  Maxwell  had  told  a  long  story,  and 
had  told  it  well,  yet  she  had  not  succeeded  in 
eliciting  the  suspicion  which  she  had  intended 
her  narrative  snould  excite  against  the  man 
whom  she  was  about  to  accuse  of  the  horrible 
atrocity  of  murdering  his  own  child.  She  would 
have  given  her  right  band  if  any  gleam  of  the 
frightful  light  which  had  burst  upon  her  could 
have  reached  her  companion  without  her  hav- 
ii^  to  endure  the  horror  of  announcing,  in  direct 
words,  the  suspicion  she  came  there  on  pur- 
pose to  communicate.  A  deadlv  sickness  seemed 
to  seize  upon  her  heart,  ana  she  became  as 
while  as  a  sheet. 

Mr  Rimmington,  whose  eye  was  fixednpon  her, 
started  from  his  seat  to  support  her,  for  he 
thought  she  was  fainting  and  would  fall ;  hut 
poor  Martha  was  not  subject  to  the  weakness 
which,  at  that  moment  at  least,  would  have 
seemed  a  blessing  to  her. 

"No,  DO,  I  am  not  fainting,  Mr.  Rimmington," 
die  said,  shaking  her  head  mouinfully;  "  bat  1 
have  that  to  say  which,  though  truth  and  justice 
force  it  from  me,  it  is  inexpressibly  painful  to 
speak. " 

Her  dark  eyes,  ftainfitlly  pregnant  with  meaning, 
were  raised  to  his  face  as  be  stood  before  h«rt 
his  hand  was  laid,  with  paternal  eeotleness, 
upon  her  shoulder,  and,  as  he  gazed  upon  her 
agitated  features,  a  strange  ipasoi  seemed  to 
pass  across  his  own. 

"Gracious  Heaven!  Is  it  possible?"  he  ex- 
cUimed.  «God  forbid  I  God  forbid,  child,  that 
you  should  be  right  I  What  proofs  have  you? 
Heaven  have  mercy  upon  nis  fatherl— upon 
EUent— upon  all  1  Oh!  wide,  wide-spreading  will 
he  the  misery  if  (his  horrible  suggestion  prove 
true!  Martha  Maxwell,"  he  added,  with  great 
solemnity,  but  with  accents  which  trembled 
with  emotion,  "yon  are  treading  upon  (earful 
ground.  You  hate  and  execrate  this  worthless 
bey.  No  wonder, child,  no  wonder;  he  deserves 
it  all.  But,  for  Heaven's  sake,  beware  that  ill 
opinion  does  not  heget  fhlse  judgment!" 

"Mr.  HimmiKton, "  replied  the  pale  and 
tmnbling  gtil,       pass  no  judgment.  Thank 


God,  I  have  oot  that  task  to  fulfil!  Bat  wcmM 
^on  deem  it  ri^t  and  righteous  in  me,  belifr. 
ing  in  my  sonl,  as  I  most  firmly  do,  that  an-  ' 
other  is  guilty  of  the  crime  of  which  Jessie 
Phillips  is  accused,— 'n-ould  you  deem  it  right- 
eous that  1  should  burysuch  D4rlief  in  my  hurt, 
in  order  to  spare  myself  what  I  now  suffer  ui 
all  that  I  know  I  must  sutTer?" 

"Martha  Maxwell,"  said  the  cleKynao,  al- 
most sternly,  "what  are  your  proon'f" 

"1  have  nunc,  sir,  none  whatever,"  she  re- 
plied, in  an  aaeent  that  seoniedto  indicate  that 
It  was  a  comfort  and  relief  to  say  so. 

"Have  you  mentioned  your  suspicions  to  mt  , 
other  but  myself?"  he  demanded,  eaceriy. 

"  No,  Mr.  Rimmington,  1  have  not,  '  she  le-  ' 
plied. 

"  Literally  and  positively  to  no  one  T  "  said  k. 
"To  no  onel    rejoineid  Martha,  with  e*- 

phasis. 

"  Most  truly  do  I  rejoice  to  hear  yon  say  ». 
Hiss  Maxwell,"  be  replied:  "and  let  ne  ean- 
estly  entreat  yon  to  retain  Aa  silence  nrtrakck.  i 
Yon  have  been,  doubdess,  agitated  and  exciicd 
by  the  thoughts  and  recollections  which  iwst 
have  naturally  crowded  upon  yon  in  cense- 
quence  of  your  former  intercourse  with  th^  an- 
tortunate  girl  who,  jnslly  or  uojostlyi  Mtais 
accused  of  murdering  her  child.   Bat,  if  >(«  | 
can  succeed  in  calming  your  spirits  sufficieBiiv 
to  give  your  excellent  judgment  fair  plai,  t 
think  that  yon  will  feel,  as  I  do,  the  Vm 
doubtful  justice  of  exonerating  one  against  whna 
there  are  many  proofs,  because  your  prariooi 
knowledge  leads  you  to  think  her  incapaUe  ol  , 
the  crime,  in  order  to  throw  saspicton  of  b 
upon  another  without  any  proofs  to  support  it. 
because  yon  conceive  that  ne  might  be  capable  ' 
of  the  atrocity. " 

Martha  said  nothing  in  reply,  but  almost  ia- 
voluntarily  shook  her  head,  as  not  assenting  lo 
a  proposition  which,  however,  she  ventured  ii>il  ' 
to  contradict  j 

"  Let  me  ask  you  one  question  more,  Martha, " 
resumed  Mr.  Rimmington.  "  Do  you  think  diai 
anv  other  person  shares  your  suspicion?" 

Martha  paused  for  a  moment  ere  she  nfiiei, 
and  then  said,  "I  hardly  know  how  to  answer 
you,  Mr.  Rimmington.  *I  have  no  right  to  s» 
*Yes,'  and  yet  I  should  besearcclj  nonut  iiJ 
I  answer  *No.'" 

I  think  that  in  this  you  need  not  fear  m 
trust  me,"  returned  Mr.  Rimmington;  "for  I 
have  just  given  proof,  both  to  you  and  to  my 
own  heart,  that  1  am  not  likely  to  suffer  i 
slight  evidence  to  lead  my  thoughts  in  lbs  dr>  I 
rection  yours  have  taken.  For  I  too,  dear 
Martha,  hi  Uie  very  teedi  of  cireunslaaiiil 
evidence  of  most  lemble  strmgth  and  oobemee. 
have  ventured  to  express  to  Mr.  Lewis  mf  , 
doubts  as  to  the  possibility  that  Jessir  PhilUp) 
cau  be  gitiliy  of  this  fearftal  crime.  Yel.  so^ 
withstanding  this  obstinate  doobt.  as  I  may 
truly  call  it,  too  perceive  that  I  am  by  no 
means  disposeii  to  throw  the  crime  upon  annlbrr, 
because  I  am  not  fully  convinced  of  her  beiaf, 
guilty  of  it.  Scruple  not,  therefore,  my  dear 
child,  to  answer  my  question.  Your  doing  » 
may  explain  to  me  how  and  why  it  has  wo 
poueasion  of  yonr  niod. " 
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«Yon  uk  ige,"  saidHarAa,  "ifl  think  Aat 
IT  odier  person  shares  my  suspicion  ?  " 
"I  do,"  replied  Mr.  Riramington;  "and  fear 


an: 


Mt,  my  dear,  that  1  ahonld  place  more  re- 
liiDce  npon  your  statement  than  yon  seen  in- 
clined to  give  it  yourself. " 

"I  think,  sir,"  replied  Martha,  slowly,  and 
almost  inawhisper,"lUuiik  that  my  poor  friend, 
Ellen  Oalton.  does." 

"God  forbid!"  eidaimed  the  good  man, 
Ustiiy,  white  tfiars  started  to  his  eyes.  **  Do 
itol  make  me  believe  this,  Miss  Maxwell.  Do 
aot  let  me  think  that  one  I  so  lately  saw  ra- 
diant with  well-deserved  happiness  is  now  so 
ioGnitely  wretched  1 " 

<*  Yoa  cannot  monra  for  it  more  than  I  do, 
Mr.  Rimmingion;  but  the  knowledge— the  sos- 
pieion,  I  mean— which  now  wrings  her  heart 
euse  not  from  me,"  said  Martha,  feeling  at 
Ike  bottom  of  her  own  adiing  heart  that  she 
was  neldier  so  ernel  nor  so  anjnst  as  the  ami. 
ible  rector  seemed  to  think  her.  **  1  have  al- 
ready detained  you  long,"  she  added,  "  but  t 
will  beseech  yon  lo  give  me  five  minutes  more, 
and  then  you  will  know  all  I  know,  and  ^adly 
Willi  afterwards  listen  to  your  judgment  upon  it 
instead  of  my  own.  Yesterday  morning,  Mr. 
Rimmington,  1  was  silling  alone  with  Ellen 
Dalton,  and  we  were  sadly  enough  comparing 
Botes  npon  the  onhaivy  condtiion  of  Jessie 
Phillips,  and  the  terriofy  connncing  strength 
of  the  ease  that  had  been  made  out  against 
her,  when  Mr.  Mortimer  entered.  Ellen  desired 
the  servant  to  let  her  fkther  know  dwt  Mr. 
Mortimer  had  called,  and  in  the  next  moment 
Frederic  came  into  the  room,  his  father  being 
oat.  Mr.  Norlimer  spoke  of  the  horrible  event 
which  bad  occurred  during  his  absence,  in 
wkicb  conversation  Frederic  Dalton  joined  with  a 
degree  of  calmness  which,  knowlns  what  1 
know,  was  equally  astonishing  and  disgusting 
to  me.  Bat,  after  this  had  lasted  a  little  while 
Mr.  Mortimer  suddenly  exclaimed,  'Of  course 
yoti  have  heard  the  news  of  this  morning  f*  I 
qaickly  answered,  *  No;' adding,  that  of  late 
oar  tfioughis  had  been  engaged  on  happier 
themes,  alluding  to  poor  Ellen's  marriage.  Ellen's 
ey9s  at  that  moment  were  fixed  on  her  brother, 
>Dd  so  were  mine.  He  turned  deadly  pale:  but, 
ere  Hr.  Mortimer  contd  satisfy  the  curiosity  he 
bad  raised,  Lord  Pembertan  eufered  hastily,  and 
his  first  words  were,  laying  his  hand  on  the 
shoulder  of  Frederic  as  he  spolie,  '  Oalton,  the 
child's  body  has  been  found  1'  Mr.  Rimmington, " 
pnrsaed  Martha,  <*  I  have  no  words  powerful 
•noogb  to  convey  to  yoa  the  horror,  the  dismar 
expressed  by  the  coanleaance  of  Fraderie  Dal- 
ton as  this  statement  reached  him.  I  saw  guilt 
in  every  feainre. " 

"Stay,  Martha  Maxwell,  stay,"  replied  Mr. 
Rimmington,  while  a  slight  frown  contracted  his 
brow,  "might  you  not  nave  seen  a  naltiril  hor- 
ror npon  the  face  of  the  man  whom  you  have 
langht  nie  to  believe  was  the  wretched  girl's 
paramour,  npon  hearing  of  this  fresh  proof  ol 
guilt  aninst  her?" 

"If  1  did  so  misread  it,  sir,"  replied  Mar. 
ua,  after  a  panse,  **bia  sister  Ellen  must  have 
Unndered  equally,  for,  Aonf^  we  have  not  talked 
together  since,  i  am  not  left  in  doubt  as  to  the 


impresabn  it  made  upon  her;  she  fell  fainting 
from  her  chair,  Mr.  Rimmington,  as  she  gazed 
on  the  tell-tale  features  of  her  brother." 

"And  is  this  all,  my  dear  Martha?"  exclaimed 
Mr.^  Rimmington,  eagerly;  and  again  leaving  his 
chair  he  approached  her,  and  look  her  band 
affectionately  in  his. 

**A1I.  sirr  replied  Martha;  *'yes/' she  added, 
afler  the  interval  Ufa  mimite,  **I  have  now  told 
yon  every  thing." 

"Then  lei  me  implore  yon,  my  dear  child, 
as  you  wonld  save  yourself  from  repentance, 
and  yoor  poor  friend  Ellen  from  misery,  never 
repeat  to  any  one  a  single  syllable  of  the  sua* 
picion  you  have  revealed  to  me.  1  have  Inng 
thought  ill  of  Frederic  Dalton,  and,  on  the  otheV 
hand,  1  have  long  thought  well  of  Jessie  Phil- 
lips. In  ihese  opinions,  dear  Martha,  wo  have 
thought  alike.  But,  oh  I  beware  the  danger  of 
suffering  ai^  pre-conceived  opinion  to  lead  yon 
to  point  ont  to  the  execration  of  his  fellow-men 
an  mdividoal  against  whom  no  shadow  of  sus. 
picion  lies,  excepting  that  he  changed  colour  on 
bearing  that  the  wretched  girl  whom  he  had 
seduced  to  destruction  stood  in  greater  peril  of 
conviction  than  he  Ihonght  for.  You  probably 
know  that  the  most  favourable  feature  in  the 
ease  has  hitherto  been  the  want  of  any  proof 
that  the  child  was  bom  alive,  save  her  own 
wandering  statement  that  she  heard  it  cry.  Bat 
now  this  proof  is  found,  and  the  fate  of  the 
miserable  mother  may  be  considered  as  certain; 
can  yon  then  wonder  that  Fredeiie  Dalton, 
wretch  as  yon  think  him,  should  treaMe,  and 
torn  pale  at  hearing  it?" 

Martha  was  staggered,  and  willingly,  most 
willingly  did  she  welcome  the  possibility  that 
she  mi^t  have  been  mistaken.  She  had  come 
to  Mr.  Rimmington  in  the  firm  belief  that  she 
was  called  upon  to  do  an  act  of  terrible  justice, 
though  the  aoing  it  involved  the  necessi^  of 
destroying  the  happiness  of  one  she  deariy  loved ; 
and  the  bearing  the  deeply  respected  voice  of 
her  reverend  friend  decfare  that  this  fancied 
dn^  was  a  chimera,  raised  hy  her  imagination, 
and  that  by  parsuing  it  she  would  be  most  un- 
jostly  condemning  to  the  incurable  purgatory 
of  injnrioBs  sirmises  an  individnal  who  cer- 
tainly miffht  be  innocent  of  the  crime  her  fancy 
had  laid  to  his  charge,  she  felt  ready  to  kneel 
at  his  feet  in  a  paroxysm  of  gratitude  and  joy. 
Touched  by  this  implicit  reliance  on  his  judg- 
ment, Mr.*  Rimmington  kindly  ai^ed  her  to 
remain  with  btm  a  few  minntes  longer,  that 
they  might,  as  he  uid,  calmly  discuss  together 
the  grounds  whereon  restea  the  opinion  In 
which  ihey  now  so  happily  agreed:  and  the 
conversation  which  followed  between  these  two 
highly  intelligent  and  perfectly  honest  human 
beings  mi^t  serve  as  "physic"  to  the  pomp 
and  majesty  with  wfaidi  human  reason  is  wont 
to  invest  itself  when  passing  judgment  npon 
facts  established  npon '*circnmstautial  evidence." 

''Independent,"  said  Mr.  Rimmington,  "of  the 
unbroken  chain  of  proofs  which  we  possess 

S^inst  the  mother,  yon  sboald  obserre,  my  dear 
iss  Maxwdl,  that  It  is  Impossible  to  find  the 
shadow  of  a  motive  for  Dalton's  commitlir^  the 
act.  Assuming,  even,  that  he  was  the  father,  of 
which,  as  the  girl's  oath  on  ihe  subject  cannot 
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be  taken,  he  well  knows  there  can  be  no  legal 
evidence  whatever-  bat,   even  aasaming  this 
from  our  own  ex-parte  knowledge  of  fads,  there 
exists  no  reason  whatever  for  bis  thns  conqoer- 
ing  every  common  feeliog  of  onr  nature  for 
the  purpose  of  relieving  the  girl  he  had  nsed 
so  crnetiv  from  the  baraeii  or  maintaining  her 
child.   For  BIS  child,  yon  will  observe,  in  the 
eye  of  the  law,  it  could  never  be ;  and  he  could 
therefore  have  no  motive  of  any  kind  to  spur 
bim  to  80  horrible  an  act,  save  a  species  of 
consideration  for  her,  at  once  the  most  impro- 
bable and  inadequate.   Nevertheless,  though  1 
cannot  impute  to  him  the  madness  oi  patting  in 
jeopardy  nis  young  and  happy  existence  for  an 
object  which  might  have  been  effectually  at- 
tained (if  he  really  cared  any  thing  about  it) 
by  his  privately  disbursing  a  very  trifling  sum 
ia  the  way  of  settlement— althon^h  I  cannot 
SBSpect  him  of  ibis,  I  can  conceive  it  extremely 
probable  that  the  suddenly  hearing  the  only 
proof  had  been  found  which  was  wanting  for  \ 
the  certain  condemnation  of  the  unhappy  girl  j 
might  have  produced  the  eficct  you  witnessed,  j 
What  renders  this  (he  more  probable  is,  that  1 1 
have  heard  many  persons  say,  and  so,  I  doubt  > 
not,  has  Frederic  Dalton  also,  that  a  very  strong  i 
hope  of  acquittal  lay  in  this  difficulty  of  prov* ' 
ing  that  the  child  ever  lived.    Can  we  then 
wonder  that  the  sudden  anaoancemeol  of  the 
lost  of  this  hope  should  have  produced  the 
emotion  you  witnessed?  And  must  not  the  yonog 
man  be  infinitely  more  depraved  than  you'  have 
ever   conceivea  bim  to  be   were  it  other- 
wise?" 

"Thank  Heaven  I  which  pot  it  into  my  head 
to  come  to  you,  Mr.  ftimmingtoni"  exclaimed 
Martha.  "The  perfect  conviction  which  your  ar^ 
gameals  bring  makes  me  wonder  at  Ike  extra- 
ordinary sort  of  ddusioD  which  led  me  to  see 
every  tbing  so  differently  before." 

"Will  you  let  me  explain  this,  dear  Martha," 
said  Hr.  Rimmington,  with  »  geotle  sn^e  j  **aM 


will  yon  promise  not  to  be  angry  widi  ma  if  1 
am  very  aancy?" 

"Say  what  yon  will,  mydeu  sir,"  aasweicd 
Martha,  re  tarn  ing  the  smile;  "it  is  qoUe  impM- 
«ble  that  I  sbonld  be  angry  with  yon." 

"Well,  then,"  be  routed,  "I  wiU  tell  yaa 
how  I  expUn  the  matter  that  jmaxles  yoo.  Do 
you  recollect  the  eagerness  with  which  yoa  set 
to  work  the  moment  yoa  discovered  the  iB 
conduct  of  Frederic  Dalton  ia  order  to  pnish 
his  delinquency  and  avenge  the  wrongs  Mtk  af 
yourself  and  poor  Jessie?  ' 

"I  do,  indeed,"  replied  Martha,  colonriog; 
'*and  I  think  too  that  I  nftderstand  yoir  ia- 
ference." 

"  I  dare  say  you  do,  my  dear,"  said  Hr.  Ri» 
mingtoB,  lanaiB^y;  "aBd  I  dare  say,  alia, 
that  for  the  lataie  yoa  will  endeavoar  to  nia 
io  a  little  that  warm  heart  aad  eager  tmftt 
of  yours.  Always  give  yoarself  tiaie  to  Aiak, 
my  dear  Martha,  and  I  will  ventore  to  pnHBiM 
that  yoa  will  never  again  blander  as  yea  did 
then,  and  as  yoa  have  done  to-day." 

<' Thank  you,  a  thousand  times,"  said  Mattha, 
rising  to  depart,  and  feeling  happy  aad  gratdal 
in  no  common  degree  for  uving  enjoyed  Ike 
inestimable  advantage  of  listeutag  to  so  awck 
worth  and  vriadom.  A  cordial  shake  of  the  haa4 
was  tbea  exchanged  between  then^  and  As 
good  desman  watched  her  de|Mrt  withasoa* 
sation  of  the  purest  and  most  uncere  beneva- 
lence  as  he  thought  of  the  good  he  had  been 
able  to  do  by  removing  from  her  raiBdaeloal 
of  error  which  had  threatened  equally  to  de- 
stroy her  own  peace  and  that  of  every  memka 
of  the  Dalton  family.  How  liule  did  either  «f 
them  think,  as  they  thus  parted  with  sadieo** 
fortable  feelings  of  mutnal  estean  and  af^rovai, 
dial  the  rewUt  of  their  loag  otNBietmeewas4at 
most  lamont^le  and  auMt  eonumm  of  haaas 
Uuider^  the  aeqnitlal  j^giak  and  die  coadem- 
nathm  of  ianocencel 


CBAvraa  Ln. 

A  MIGHT  or  WOE  AND  DREAD  TO  ONE  SBBLTEBES  AND  CBERISBED  IK  HSS  rATHBS's  BOUSE,  AND  SUB- 
BOUHDED  BY  CAKE  AMD  LOVE — TBE  SAME  N16BT  PASSED  LESS  BUSBRABLr  BT  JESHB  IM  BEB  PtBaS 
— TBB-  BEVERKKD  BIB.  OREBH  DOES  MOT  UHDEBSTAHD  JEBUB  AT  AIX  BETTn  TSAH  TBB  BEVEBII* 
MB.  BIMIIIHGTOM. 


Pooft  Ellen  passed  a  very  resdess  aod  feverish 
night,  falling  into  uneasy  sleep  at  intervals,  but 
rraiaining  awake  for  hours,  in  miserably  un- 
certain meditation  upon  what  she  could,  and 
what  she  ought  to  do.  Mardia  Maxwell,  while 
possessed  with  the  same  irresistible  and  almost 
instinctive  conviction  which  had  seized  upon 
herself  and  her  unhappy  friend  at  the  very  same 
instant,  namely,  .-that  Jessie  was  innocent  of  (he 
crime  laid  to  Ijer  charge,  had  fancied  her  own 

Sosition  OBO  of  the  greatest  difBcolty  and  moat 
istressiog  embarrassraeat.  But  what  was  it 
when  compared  with  that  of  Ellea?  Father, 
mother,  sister8,~-to  say  nothing  of  the  kindred 
criminal  himself— mast  all  be  sacrificed  I  Their 
ftitore  lives  must  be  poisoned  by  undying  ^ame 
and  never'tO'be-forgotteB  misery ;  their  conntry 
made  too  fnll  of  ignominy  to  nold  them,  um 


their  honoarable  name  converted  into  a  stiaaa 
and  disgrace  I  Unhappy  Ellen  t  Most  all  this  be? 
and  must  she  be  the  a^ent  to  effect  it?  Caa  it 
be  wondered  at  if  her  intellect  trembled  ondff 
the  weight  of  such  meditatiooa  ?  Of  Pembertoa 
she  dared  not  think  at  all;  she  shronk  fro« 
every  idea  conuected  with  him  as  from  maerj 
too  great  to  bear;  and  if  her  stubborn  (ucj 
would  persist  in  bringing  his  beloved  imaff 
before  ner,  she  siru^ed  to  escqie  from  it 
with  a  degrao  of  acoay  that  it  ia  iapoasibie  i» 
describe. 

Poor  soul!  She  felt,  ofal  how  keenly,  thai 
the  whole  history  of  their  past  loves,  the 
nature  of  the  obstacles  which  nad  opposed  it, 
and  of  (he  generous  feelings  which  at  last  had 
removed  those  obstaclei^  seemed  all  prepmd 
expressly  to  aggravate  the  misery  ofher  presnc 
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situAtioD.  The  barnioK  Uosh  of  shaine  kindled 
on  her  innocent  cheek  as  she  thought  of  the 
appalling  disgrace  that  threatened  his  name  by 
having  suffered  her  own  to  be  joined  with  it; 
and  she  thought  too,  till  the  paleness  of  death 
sQcceeded  to  that  blush,  of  all  the  deep  repeot- 
asee  with  iriiieh  the  proad  dnke  wonM  look 
back  and  shudder  at  the  mad  consent  which  his 
son's  matchless  constancy  had  wrong  from  him  I 
At  one  tremendoas  moment  die  fancied  that 
she  had  determined  not  lo  take  upon  herself 
the  frigbtfal  task  of  denoaneing  her  guilty  bro- 
ther, repeating  to  herself,  with  delirious  vehem- 
ence and  rapidity,  "It  would  be  a  sin  I  a  sin  I 
a  sin  I"  Yet  even  then  she  mixed  no  thought 
of  ^ardin^  her  own  happiness  with  this  sbud- 
denng  avoidance  of  directing  the  sword  of  jov 
tice  aninst  her  wretched  brother.  Thankfully, 
most  thankfhlly,  would  she  have  wdeomed  the 
permission  of  Heaven  to  close  her  eyes  in  im- 
mediate death,  but  no  relief  from  her  misery, 
save  this,  ever  suggested  itself  for  a  moment. 
Her  most  definite  and  her  moat  earnest  wish 
was  for  the  light  of  day,  that  she  might  at  onto 
write  to  LoraPomberton  her  last  farewell,  and 
so  draw  an  impenetrable  veil  of  separation  be- 
tween them  for  ever.  Nor  did  she  ever,  for  a 
single  instant  of  that  dreadful  night,  falter  in 
her  purpose,  though  once,  for  a  short  interval 
of  sbFioking  tenderness,  she  thought,  while  thus 
dividing  herself  from  him  for  ev^r,  she  mkbt 
still  avoid  the  agony  of  revealing  the  dreaonil 
cause  of  her  doing  so.  But  even  this  feeble 
consolation  did  not  remain  with  her  long,  for 
the  idea  of  avoiding  the  avowal  of  any  thing 
that  might  lead  to  save  the  innocent  from  suffer- 
ing for  the  guilty  >guo  presented  itself  before 
her  in  all  its  true  deformity;  and  the  pale  image 
of  iessie,  about  to  suffer  deaw  upon  the  gallows 
for  a  erime  she  had  not  committed*  took  such 
fearful  hold  upm  her  imagination  as  to  force  a 
shriek  from  her  lips  that  woke  the  watdiers  in 
her  dressing  room. 

The  terrified  Henrietta  was  instantly  at  her 
side,  and  her  soothingly  affectionate  voice  im- 
plored the  dear  sufferer  to  compose '  herself, 
and  to  tell  her  what  uneasy  dream  it  was  which 
had  caused  her  to  cry  out  so  painfully. 

"Open  your  eyes,  my  darling  Ellen,"  said 
she,  bendiog  down  to  wipe  the  moisture  of  ter- 
ror from  her  brow;  "open  your  eyes,  my  Ellen, 
and  eoBvince  yourself  how  very  Me  yoi  are, 
iq  your  own  quiet  room,  with  notning  to 
frighten  or  hurt  yon,  and  your  own  Hennetta 
at  vour  side." 

For  a  moment  or  two  it  was  a  great  relief 
for  Ellen  to  hold  her  sister  by  the  hand,  to 
feel  that  she  was  indeed  close  to  her,  and  to 
listen  to  her  gentle  words;  but  even  this  con- 
solation, sweet  as  il  was,  soon  seemed  to  be  a 
restraint  to  her,  for  again  she  most  earnestly 
assured  her  that,  if  left  in  perfect  stillness,  she 
thon^t  she  might  be  able  to  get  to  sleep  again ; 
uid  Henrietta  once  more  left  ner  to  her  temhle 
but  desired  solitnde. 

Neveriheless,  die  watehful  entrance  of  Hen- 
rietta had  been  bmeficial  to  her  soffbring  patient, 
for,  when  the  nerves  are  greatly  agitated,  it  is 
often  useful  to  affect  calmness  when  we  have 
It  not;  and  ao  it  was  with  Ellen.  Instead  of 


the  vehement  anguish  to  which  she  bad  given 
way  when  she  niiored  the  cry  that  had  brought 
her  sister  to  her  side,  a  sort  of  subdued  and 
patient  sadness  followed  her  departure,  which 
enabled  her  to  meditate  more  calmly,  if  not 
more  happily.  She  saw  no  more  visionary 
Aadea  before  her  eyes:  and  her  imagination 
ceased  to  torture  her  with  representing  scenes 
to  come,  in  which  all  that  was  most  terrible 
in  possibility  was  already  before  her;  but  instead 
of  this  her  memory  went  back  lo  what  had 
already  passed,  and  changed  the  sufferings  of 
half-dreaming  delirium  to  the  sober  certainty 
of  waking  sorrow. 

And  then  she  distinctly  remembered  the 
manner  in  which  she  had  received  the  visit  of 
poor  Martha,  and  all  the  feelings  of  horror  and 
repugnance  with  which  she  had  marked  the 
painnil  expression  of  her  eye,  all  the  averseness 
which  she  had  felt,  and  doubtless  shewn,  to 
any  lengthened  or  confidential  communication 
with  her,  and  all  the  cold  ingratitude  with 
which  she  had  received  the  sympathy  she  had 
come  to  offer. 

"  Alas ! "  thought  the  unhappy  Ellen,  as  her 
mind  gradually  settled  itself  into  the  belief  that 
all  she  most  dreaded  mast  of  necessity  over- 
take her;  "alas!  how  idle,  how  duldisn,  how 
venr  weak  is  this  wish  to  avoid  a  true  and 
fiiithful  friend,  merely  because  she  is  already 
in  possession  of  the  facts  which  I  so  well  know 
must  speedily  be  published  to  all  the  woHdl 
Poor,  oear  Martha!  tbcre  was  pity  in  her  eye, 
oh  I  very  tender  pity,  as  well  as  the  dreadful 
consciousness  of  all  that  had  been,  and  all  that 
must  be  I   And  yet,  equally  foolish  and  un- 

Sateful,  I  turned  away  to  avoid  seeing  herl 
y  poor  Martha!  I  sent  her  home  agaia,  with 
a  heart  still  more  painfully  burdeneu  than  she 
hronght,  for  she  came  to  o8hr  her  pity,  and  1 
refused  to  receive  iL  1  turned  from  die  only 
being  who  conld  nnderstand  and  pity  me. ' 
And  the  (ears  which  poor  Ellen  shed  in  peni- 
tence for  this,  softened  the  tone  of  her  mind, 
and  in  some  sort  relieved  her.  "She  shall 
come  to  mo  again  to-morrow,"  thought  she, 
*'and  may  God  then  give  me  strength  to  eodnre 
with  firmness  the  listening  to  all  that  must  fol- 
low! O  Martha,  what  is  there  you  can  sav  to 
me  which  I  have  not  said  to  my  own  aching 
heart  already? " 

•        «  » 
And  what  was  the  condidon  of  the  wretched 

Eauper  girl?  How  were  the  long  and  lonely 
ours  of  the  priaon  day  and  the  prison  wght 
passed  hy  her? 

"Sweet  are  the  uses  of  adversity." 

Had  the  gentle-hearted  bat  erring  Jessie  never 
tasted  the  bitter  cup  of  disappointment;  had 
she  never  known  tne  anguish  of  discovering 
that  the  passionate,  the  devoted,  the  all-absorb- 
ing love  which  had  led  her  to  the  entire  sacri- 
fice of  herself,  and  tn  (he  abandonment  of  all 
that  was  most  predoos  on  earth  and  in  heaven, 
had  been  felt  tor  a  villain,  abase,  seHisb,hard, 
and  treacherons  villain,  instead  of  being  an  of- 
fering, as  she  had  fondly  flattered  herself,  to 
the  virtues  of  the  best  and  noblest  of  the  human 
race;  bad  dm  never  known  this  bittw  agony, 
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she  woald  not  now  have  laid  her  young  head 
811  uorepinlngly  on  her  prisoo  pillow,  nor  have 
fallen  asleep  so  peacefally,  after  having  breathed 
a  hopeful  prayer'  to  God  for  his  mercifnl  for- 
giveness in  heaven,  and  for  a  speedy  death  on 
earih.  Infinitdy,  ohl  infinitely  less  bitter,  less 
heart-breaking,  were  the  night  thoughts  of 
Je&aie  in  her  prison,  than  those  of  Ellen  in  her 
father's  house,  and  on  her  bed  of  down.  She 
had  prostrated  her  heart  in  deepest  penitence 
before  the  throne  of  God,  and  had,  in  all  sin< 
gleness  and  sincerity  of  spirit,  blessed  the  mercy 
which  had  sent  her  socn  chastisement  for  her 
faults  in  this  world,  as  had  taught  h^  to  bend 
in  lowliness  of  heart  and  pmiteuce  of  soal 
before  the  only  tribunal  that  an  immortal  being 
has  reasonable  cause  to  fesr.  And  yet  she  had 
at  length  become  fully  aware  of  the  nature 
of  the  accusation  recorded  against  her.  and  of 
(he  fearful  penally  she  mast  pay  if  ^e  could 
not  disprove  it.  She  felt,  loo,  with  the  most 
perfect  and  settled  conviction,  that  such  div 
proving  was  utlerlv  and  entirely  out  of  her 
power.  But,  instead  of  adding  to  her  safferings, 
■bis  unwavering  conviction  very  greatly  lessened 
them,  for  it  spared  ber  all  the  feverish  Oirobbings 
of  uncertainty,  and  that  sickening  vibration 
between  hope  and  fear  which  is  calculated  to 

ErodHce  a  species  of  suffering  infinitely  more 
ard  to  bear  than  the  most  violent  crisis 
that  ever  tried  the  strength  of  human  nerves. 
All  SQch  uncertainty  was  spared  to  Jessie.  She 
bad  learned  from  the  gaoler,  with  an  emotion 
of  positive  joy,  that  her  trial  was  to  take  place 
almost  immediately,  as  the  spring  assizes  for 
that  year  were  particalarly  early,  for  she  con- 
sidered this  portion  of  the  punishment  which 
her  fanlt  had  entailed  upon  her  as  merely  a 
necessary  ceremony  which  must  precede  ner 
death.  Hope  from  it  she  had  none,  positively 
and  literally,  none;  the  very  idea  that  any 
such  chance  could  exist  never  entered  her  head 
iiir  a  moment. 

Jessie  Phillips  had,  in  fact,  very  deliberately 
passed  judgment  against  herself  already;  for  by 
degrees  she  had  learned  clearly  and  distinctly 
to  ondeistand  all  that  had  been,  and  all  that 
was  to  be  alleged  against  ber,  as  well  as  alt 
the  well-coaaected  chain  of  circunwtanlial 
evidence  which  so  strongly  confirmed  every 
part  of  the  accnsation.  She  bad  gone  over 
every  part  of  Uiis  chain  carefnll^  and  calmly, - 
and  had  become  perfectly  convinced  that  no 
honest  jury  conid  fail  to  deliver  it  as  their 
opinion  that  her  ranrdered  child  had  received 
its  death  from  her.  "When  told  by  Mr.  Green 
(for  that  excellent  man  had  made  ner  repeated 
visits}  that  the  body  of  the  strangled  infant  had 
been  foaud  outside  tb^  shed,  and  immediately 
nnder  the  shatter  which  i^ned  juat  above  the 
spot  where  she  had  hnself  been  found,  she 
manifested  more  agitation  than  she  had  betrayed 
for  many  days  past,  and  the  sorrowing  clergy- 
man was  more  than  ever  confirmed  in  his  belief 
that  she  had  indeed  been  herself  the  destroyer 
of  her  new-bom  babe.  Gladly,  very  gladly 
would  he  have  welcomed  the  l>elief,  also,  tliat 
this  dreadful  act  had  been  perpetrated  in  a  fit 
of  unconsciousness  or  delirium ;  but,  if  it  bad 
bean  the  ol^ject  nearest  poor  Jessie's  bear  to 


convince  lum  of  the'  contnry,  sfas  csnM  W 
have  succeeded  beltw,  for  eve^  word  mi  \ 
every  Movement  tended  to  convum  hiai  Ast  i 
no  such  hidlucination  had  fallen  npoe  bw.  Sbe 
had  changed  colour  repeatedly,  and  sbaddend 
perceptibly  as  she  listened  to  his  accwaie  4^ 
scription  of  the  precise  roanoer  in  which  tbt 
body  had  been  found,  and  mere  thai  •ace  ah*  . 
uttered  a  stifled  groan.  At  one  time  she  atvtni  \ 
ber  eyes  with  -her  band,  and  seemed  for  semal  , 
minutes  to  be  plunged  in  wry  earnest  ihoo^  j 
And  then  she  removed  ber  hand,  and  Mui% 
sadly  but  steadily  in  tbe  face  ef  bar  naeraUt  I 
companion,  ahe  said,—  { 

*Mf  you  please,  sir,  yoi  Bnst  net  sAm  I 
any  more  questions  that  may  putile  me,  SM  ] 
way  or  anoibef,  about  all  this  dreadful  baiMMi, 
or  any  thing  that  has  b^peaed  to  me  siacc  1  | 
left  the  workhouse,  or  how  any  thing  of  it  aU  ; 
came  about;  for  all  such  auesiions  only  mm  ! 
to  set  me  upon  hopinr,  ana  guessiag,  sad  try- 
ing to  make  out  that  every  thing  may  bave  • 
been  quite  different  from  what  it  reaUy  was.  I 
i  do  not  feel  any  wish  or  desire  to  deceivs  > 
you,  sur,  or  uy  body  dse,  about  what  is  dsas 
and  over.  Not  all  the  words  in  the  wocU  csa 
alter  it;  no,  nor  could  every  drop  of  blood  is 
my  veins,  u  i  could  pour  it  out  on  tbe  esitli 
before  yon,  wash  out  my  ^n.   I  have  not  sU 
waya  been  able  to  recollect  things  so  clear  ui 
plain  as  I  seem  to  do  now,  and  if  I  have  aui 
first  one  thii^  and  then  another,  this  want  tt  | 
clearness  was  tbe  CMse  of  iL  But  now  1  ban  i 
quite  come  to  the  truth  about  it  in  my  *«■  ■ 
mind,  and  1  will  tell  it  to  you  all  at  omc  if  , 
you  wish  to  hear  it;  but  afterwards,  if  jsa 
please,  sir,  t  would  rather  not  talk  uy  mm  \ 
about  it,  for  it  will  do  nobody  aay  good,  isr 
me  neither,  but  quite  tlie  contrary,  lie  ditaa- 
fnl  repeating  of  all  tbe  particulars  cannet  wis 
the  deed  1  have  done,  nor  can  all  tbe  talk  ia  ! 
the  world  do  me  the  good  that  praying  to  Gm 
does.   It  won't  be  very  long  now,  yon  kno«. 
sir,  before  it  is  all  over  and  ended;  aai  sU 
the  time  left  won't  be  too  much  to  be  aprat  ia  , 
praying  for  God's  mercy  and  fo^vencss." 

"  I  fear,  indeed,  that  yon  say  truly,  my  pssr 
girl,"  Ur.  Green  replied;  "nor  will  1  UvMt  ■ 
you  to  repeat  any  of  the  unhuoy  circunHtaaM 
a  second  time,  bat  I  should  Iw  glad  la  hair 
them  from  yon  once,  and  that  now,  as  yMSy- 
pear  to  have  recovered  sufficient  compesme  n 
spirits  to  tell  roe  every  thing  distinctly." 

*- Yes,  sit,"  said  the  pale  girl,  with  tbatripl 
look  of  steadfast  fortitude  which,  perba|i» 
nothing  but  despair  can  give;  "yea,  sir,  1  an 
now  perfectly  composed,  and  quite  readv  w 
tell  you  all  I  know,  for  vour  great  UaaoMt 
vrell  deserves  that  1  shoula  do  every  thing  jt* 
desire,  let  it  be  painful  er  noL  And  this,  sir.  , 
is  what  I  DOW  feel  sun  mnst  be  tbe  tnuk  It 
must  have  been  I  myself,  and  no  other,  tbM 
did  whatever  was  done  to  my  poor  baby;  aaa 
it  most  have  been  1  that  put  it  through  Ik 
opening,  which  was  exactly  above  tbe  place 
where  1  lay,  for  who  else  could  have  done  it  f 
I  remember  well,  perfectly  well,  seeing  iu| 
large  shutter,  and  the  loose  button  that  faawnH 
it,  just  at  the  dreadful  moment  that  Iwas  layiag 
myself  down :  I  remember  well,  too,all  the  tho^nts 
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Ibat  vere  working  in  my  bead  at  tbe  time.  .Tbey 
wore  all  mixed  ap  with  the  dreadful  fear  that  I 
•honM  be  seen  and  known;  and  it  was  thousbt 
of  this  kind,  be  very  Mre  ot  it,  air,  which 
made  me  do  the  dreadAil  deed  1  have  done. 
It  seems  very  strange  to  myself,  now,  that  I 
should  ever  have  been  able  to  do  it;  bnt  isn't  it 
stranger  still  that  t  sbonld  be  M«  to  talk  of  it 
all  so  quietly,  sir?  So  it  ia  not  that,  it  is  not 
the  strangeness  of  it  that  ought  to  put  any  such 
sinful  thoughts  into  my  head  as  tbe  denying  it 
would  be. 

"  tt  wonld  indeed,"  said  Mr.  Green,  be  a 
very  grievoos  aime  were  yon  to  falsify  facts 
stated,  at  so  solemn  a  moment  as  this;  bat 
aeilber  would  I  wish  you,  Jessie,  to  steel  your- 
self into  a  hardraed  sute  of  indifference.  Yon 
have  much  to  answer  for,  and  your  repentance 
should  be  meek  uid  full  of  sorrow." 

"Obt  sir,"  replied  tbe  poor  girl,  while  the 
bat  recently  banished  tears  gushed  anew  from 
ber  eyes,  **it  is  not  hardened  indifference  that 
supports  my  courage;  but  how  can  I  think  of 
all  the  goodness  and  mercy  of  God,  as  1  read 
it  told  in  this  blessed  book,  and  as  1  feel  it  in 
the  dark  nigbt  come  in  comfort  to  my  heart  — 
how  can  I  think  and  feel  so,  and  not  rejoice 
at  the  remembrance  of  what  is  coming  upon 
me?  Is  it  not  a  great  comfort,  sir,  that  I  shall 
not  mind  death  in  any  shape,  or  in  any  way ; 
for  what  ia  that,  with  tbe  hope  of  God's  mercy 
joined  to  i^  compared  to  living  on,  and  having 
such  things  as  I  nave  done  to  think  upon?" 

"Then  yon  have  made  op  your  mind  to  con. 
fess  the  crime  and  plead  guilty?"  said  Mr. 
Green,  with  an  involuntanr  feeling  of  regret, 
*»  tbe  last  gleam  of  hope  for  the  nnb^py  girl 
seemed  to  vanish  and  die  away. 

**1  hope.  Sir,  that  nobody  won't  force  me  to 
say  any  more  about  it,"  replied  Jessie,  some- 
what fretfully.  "  I  don't  know  any  more  about 
it  than  (hey  must  all  know  themselves,  for,  of 
coarse,  tbey  will  all  have  heard  the  same  ac- 
coaat  of  every  thing  that  I  have  heard  myself, 
and  I  do  Ibink  it  will  be  very  like  cruelty  to 
torture  a  poor  creature  by  forcing  her  to  talk 
about  her  own  madness." 

"Then  yon  still  mean  that  I  should  under- 
stand that  yon  wen  oat  of  yonr  sense*  when 
•II  this  happmied?"  said  Mr.  Green,  fixing  his 
eyes  upon  her  witii  a  strong  expression  of  sus- 
picion. 

"Certainly  I  do,  air,"  replied  Jessie,  in  a 
tone  of  i|niet  decisiveness,  which  prodnced  tbe 
most  unpleasant  effect  on  the  nnrves  of  her 
auditor. 

"t  had  better  leave  yon,  young  woman,"  he 
«tid,  rising  from  tbe  chair  he  had  occupied  near 
her.  I  neither  desire  to  entrap  yon  into  mak- 
ing any  oonfession  beyond  what  yon  might  wish 
ta  do  for  the  relief  of  yonr  own  mind,  nor  yet 
to  enconrage  yon  in  the  idle  notion  that  yonr 
dedaring  yourself  to  have  been  insane,  when 
no  evidence  whatever  exists  to  confirm  snch  a 
^lemenl,  will  avail  to  avert  the  sentence  of 
the  law  upon  the  act  which  yon  have  committed; 
neither  do  I  like  to  sit  and  listen  to  yonr  de- 
clarations diat  you  are  looking  forward  with 
ttlis&ction  to  tbe  execution  of  a  sentence  which, 
yon  are  evidendy  feoping  to  avert  by  a  state- 


ment whidi  appears  to  me  utterly  l^lse,  not- 
withstandiug  my  earnest  wish  to  believe  it 
true." 

So  saying,  ho  1^  the  room,  and  the  poor  pri- 
soner watched  him  depart  vnthout  reluctance, 
for  she  saw  that  he  attributed  to  her  motives 
of  which  she  was  perfectly  innocent,  and,  more- 
over,  Ibat  he  diu  not  coonder  temporary  mad- 
ness as  any  excuse,  even  in  the  eyes  of  God, 
for  what  had  been  done  under  its  influence; 
which  she  could  not  but  think  was  somewhat 
a  harsh  judgment  in  a  clergyman,  though  it 
might,  and  doubtless  must,  be  very  legally  right 
in  a  jury. 

Yet,  n  truth,  Jessie  at  this  time  cared  won- 
derflilly  little  what  any  one  thought  about  ber. 
She  clung  with  a  sort  of  passionate  hope  to  the 
idea  of  speedy  death  as  the  only  possible  re- 
lief left  for  her  misery,  and  the  mercy  of  God 
was  now  the  only  mercy  that  she  seemed  ca- 
pable of  valuing.  Her  melancholy  composure, 
which  was,  perhaps,  not  altogether  unlike  the 
steadiness  of  a  wreck,  when  settling'  in  the 
troubled  sea  previous  to  sinking,  was  more 
shaken  by  tbe  next  visitor,  whose  humanity  in- 
duced him  to  pass  through  the  gloomy  gates  of 
a  prison  to  visit  her,  than  it  had  been  oy  any 
thing  which  had  occurred  since  she  had  made 
np  her  mind  to  receive  the  sentence  of  death 
as  the  "end-all"  of  her  fri|htfui  sufferings.  For 
thb  visitor  was  Mr.  Rimmingtoo,  tbe  honoured 
pastor,  whose  image  was  connected  and  bound 
up  with  all  the  happiest  recollections  of  her 
life.  Her  first  sensations  at  beholding  bim,  poor 
soul  t  were  those  of  joy,  positive  joy,  and  glad- 
ness; and  when  he  appeared  at  the  door  she 
made  a  hasty  step  towards  him,  as  if  she  thought 
be  were  come  with  power  to  redeem  her  from 
the  abyss  of  misery  in  which  she  was  plnnged, 
and  to  lead  her  back  to  the  dear  innocent  hap- 
pioess  of  former  days.  But,  ere  she  reached 
bim,  the  heightened  colour  had  already  faded 
from  her  cheek;  the  eager  eye,  which  bad 
been  raised  to  meet  his,  sunk  to  the  ground; 
and,  had  sbe  not  taken  hold  of  a  chair  to  sup- 
port her,  she  would  probably  have  fallen  at 
nis  feet. 

Mr.  Rimmiuj^on  had  decided  upon  making 
this  palnfnl  visit  from  feeling;  that  one  who  had 
from  birth  been  bis  parishioner,  and  who,  till 
her  terrible  falling  away,  bad  created  sentiments 
of  respect,  affection,  and  esteem,  in  all  who 
knew  ner,  had  still  some  claim  upon  bim,  which 
it  would  be  a  dereliction  of  his  sacred  du(v  to 
n^lect,  even  in  the  degraded  state  to  which 
ber  condoctfaad  reduced  ner.  Perhaps,  too,  his 
recent  conversation  with  Miss  Maxwell  might 
have  lefl  some  little  feeling  of  restlessness  upon 
his  mind;  not,  indeed,  as  to  the  propriety  of 
the  advice  he  had  ^ven  her,  bnt  as  to  the  feeU 
ing  of  severity  with  which  he  was  conscions 
he  had  spoken  of  the  unhappy  creature  who 
was,  in  all  human  probability,  about  to  atone 
with  ber  young  life  for  all  the  evil  she  had 
done.  He  wondered  not  at  the  state  of  trembling 
weakness  which  seized  upon  tiie  miserable  cul- 
prit upon  seeing  one  whom  sbe  had  been  wont 
to  meet  under  such  sadlv  diffierent  circum- 
stances; and  while  his  own  Kind  heart  achcNl  for 
die  sufferings  he  witnessed,  though  believing 
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them  so  thoroa^hly  deserved,  he  silently  mo- 
tioned her  to  sit  down,  in  order  that  she  might 
recover  strength  and  composure  to  listen  to 
him,  before  he  attempTed  to  speak  to  her.  A 
very  few  moments  sulBced  for  this,  for  Jessie 
had  lost  all  the  hopes  and  all  the  fears  which 
could  render  the  presence  of  any  hnman  being 
sttfBciently  important  to  witate  her  long. 

*'  It  is  not  necessary  that  I  should  tell  you, 
Jessie  Phillios,"  said  he,  as  suon  as  he  per- 
ceived that  site  was  in  a  condition  lo  understand 
what  he  wished  to  say  to  her— "it  cannot  be 
necessary  (hat  I  should  tell  yon  that  I  am  most 
deeply  grieved  to  see  you  here,  for  you  must' 
know  it  well  withoat  my  saying  it.  But  I  have 
thought  It  my  duty  to  visit  you,  in  case  there 
were  any  thing  you  might  wish  to  say  to  one 
wbom  yon  must  remember  as  a  frientf  as  long 
as  vou  can  remember  any  thing.  And  I  would 
wisn,  also,  if  yon  can  tell  me  that  your  mind 
is  in  a  proper  slate  for  it,  that  we  should  pray 
together." 

not  all  poor  Jessie's  stoicism  of  despair  could 
prevent  tears  from  Slling  her  eyes,  and  soon 
trickling  down  ber  cheeks,  dso,  at  this  ^- 
dreas,  but 

"She  wiped  them  soon," 

and  gently,  but  earnestly,  thanked  him  for  his 
kindness  in  coming  to  her. 

"Indeed,  my  poor  girl,"  he  repUed,  "I mean 
it  kindly,  though  I  well  know  that  Ibis  meeting 
must  be  very  painfiil  to  both  of  us.  And  do  not 
fancy,  Jes-^ie,  that  1  am  come  here  to  entrap 
YOU  withquesiioDs,"  added  the^od  man,  while 
bis  mild  eye  rested  with  scrutinising  earnestness 
on  a  cunotenance  which,  mnch  to  his  surj>rise, 
appeared  to  him,  notwithstanding  the  striking 
and  most  melancholy  change  which  had  passed 
over  it,  to  wear  the  same  expression  of  guile- 
less truth  that  it  had  always  done.  "But,  though 
to  entrap  you,  or  to  say  or  do  any  thing  that 
a  friendly  and  pitying  heart  would  shrink  from, 
be  equally  out  uf'my  intention  and  my  power, 
1  should  wish  to  asK  you  one  or  to  two  ques- 
tions. " 

"  And  1,  sir,"  replied  Jessie,  mournfully,  "am 
ready  to  answer  them,  let  them  be  what  they 
may;  for  I  must  be  still  deeper  sunk  in  sin  and 
shame  than  I  am  before  1  can  forget  all  your 
goodness,  all  your  long  kindness  to  my  poor 
mother,  all  your  condescending  notice  to  my 
nnwoHhy  self.  1  will  answer  any  thing  that  you 
will  please  to  ask,  though  I  know  that  it  is 
not  within  the  reach  either  of  my  words,  or 
even  yours,  sir,  to  change  the  very  least  diing 
of  all  (bat  has  been  and  all  that  is." 

"  True,  Jessie,"  he  replied,  again  looking  ear- 
nestly in  her  face,  for  there  was  something  in 
her  tone  (bat  he  did  not  well  understand.  It 
could  not  fairiy  be  called  reckless,  but  there 
was  something  of  resolute  firmness,  if  not  of 
bard  indifference,  in  her  manner,  which  puzzled 
him.  But  his  eye  did  not  assist  his  ear  with 
any  power  to  comprehend  what  was  the  real 
state  of  the  young  creatnre  before  him.  Nor  did 
this  shew  any  want  of  acateness  on  bis  part. 
The  moral  condition  of  Jessie  was  no  common 
one.  Guilty  she  was,  and  she  knew  it,  and  felt 
it  well.  Had  the  accosations  brought  against 


her  Ireen  soch  only  as  she  deserved,  Mr.  Bun- 
mingion  would  have  had  no  difficulty  in  readiig 
upon  her  countenance  what  was  passing  in  btc 
heart;  but  (hough  herself  listening  to  the  acta- 
sation  of  having  murdered  her  child,  as  to  a 
fact  respecting  which  ihe  evidence  was  too  Unw 
to  be  doubted,  there  wan  no  answmng  ikrw 
of  remorse  wiuin.  Misery,  bmentatioB,  andwo^ 
followed  the  horrible  conviction  that  this  Awl 
doed  was  her  own;  but  remorse  cannot  be  m- 
gendered  in  the  mindbv  the  same  process;  tai 
as  Jessie  had  neither  the  wish  nor  the  pom 
to  simulate  what  she  did  not  feel,  that  lae  ef 
deepest  snffering  which  indicates  remtne  «m 
wanting,  amidst  the  multitude  of  sorrows  Au 
the  strangely  altered  young  features  shewed  M 
plainly.  And  this  it  was  whid  paazM  kia; 
for  it  was  beyond  his  power  lo  discover  b 
what  couHsted  the  sort  or  ineoogni^  of  wftich 
he  was  conscious. 

After  having  thus  vainhr  eumined  her  e«*- 
tenance  for  a  moment,  ne  said,  "Of  eoanc, 
Jessie,  as  you  will  naturally  suppose,  I  bare 
heard  many  strange  and  terrible  histories  ^ott 
you,  for  sudi,  as  yon  cannot  doubt,  are  mw 
on  the  lips  of  all  men.  The  most  importaat  «f 
these,  such,  I  mean,  as  concern  the  fate  «f  tnt 
infant,  are  confirmed  by  loo  strong  a  bocy  af 
evidence  to  leave  any  possibility  of  doubt  ea 
the  minds  of  any  who  have  listeaed  to  it  Caa- 
ceming  this  part  of  the  nnhap^  bnaiocss  1  mm 
not  to  question  you,  for  no  oenefit  of  aay  )ml 
■could  possibly  arise  from  it.  Bat  there  «e  oth« 
statements  which  have  reached  aae,  of  the  cor- 
rectness of  which  1  feel  less  certain.  Not,  iadeai 
that  there  is  any  thii^  left  in  donbt  that  tas 
be  considered  of  much  importance,  yet,  aenr- 
theless,  I  sbonld  like  to  know  whether  tbe  a- 
cumstances  stated  are  true  or  false.  ForiastMcc, 
Jessie,  1  wish  vou  to  tell  ne  plainly,  and  with- 
out reserve  or  any  kind,  wuthw  it  he  tm 
that  you  went  to  the  maoor-honse,  a  few  hsrn 
only  before  yonr  child  was  bom,  for  the  Mf- 
pose  of  obtaining  money  from  Mr.  Fremric 
Dalton?" 

Jessie  changed  colour  violeotly,  first  beei>a> 
ing  snddenly  red,  ^nd  in  the  next  moment  fri^ 
fully  pale. 

"  If  the  answering  this  question  be  paiafd  (o 
yon.  Jessie,  do  not  reply  at  all,"  saidHr.Roi- 
mington;  "for  as  1  have  already  told  yes.  ilB 
not  one  of  any  real  importance,  or  capable  m 
affecting  your  situation  in  any  way.  And,  be- 
lieve me,  1  should  be  very  unwilling  to  gin 
you  unnecessary  pain." 

"  Yes,  it  is  painful  both  to  hear  it  mi  ts 
answer  it,"  replied  the  miserable  giri,  vrbik 
her  working  features  testified  the  truth  of  «to 
she  said;  "but  this  is  no  reason  why  I  shoaM 
decline  to  answer  it  One  pang,  more  or  k« 
matters  but  little.  And  indeed  &e  paiK  wow 
be  worse  still,  did  I  refuse  to  Mswer.  Yes,  m 
I  did  go  to  the  manor-house,  not  very  loM>  1 

believe,  before  my  child  was  bom  Yet 

no,  air,  no,  it  was  not  to  tbe  maoor-hsMe-l 
went  to  watch  fur  Frederic  Dalton  oatsirfe  m 
gates  of  the  stable-yard,— I  did  watch  for  hi^ 
— I  did  see  fcim,— and  1  did  ask  him  for  meoej. 

There  was  a  sort  of  dogged  resolBl«ne»ia 
tbe  manner  in  whi<A  shepRMumBcedthBsewani 
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that  canned  the  good  clernman  to  sigh  deeply; 
and  he  ihoaghl  to  himscif;  as  he  gazad  on  ner 
'  yonog  face,  where  ingenuousness  stilt  remained 
more  intelligibly  stamped  than  crime,  that  it 
look  less  time  to  corrupt  the  heart  than  to 
impress  a  record  of  that  corraplion  on  the 
eoaotenance. 

And  the  young  gentleman,  I  presume,  refused 
to  give  you  money,  Jessie?"  leramed  Mr.  Bim- 
miocton. 

"He  refused  to  give  rae  what  I  demanded,'* 
replied  Jessie,  sternly. 

"And  after  this  interview  with  him  yon  vent, 
I  think,  to  Mr.  Lewb,  did  yon  not?  '  pursued 
Mr.  Rimmiogton. 

**Ye8,  sir,  1  did,"  replied  Jessie,  knitting  her 
brows  with  an  expression  of  mingled  muery 
aad  anger. 

"And  with  what  object,  Jessie,  did  yon  ga 
to  Mr.  Lewis  ?  '*  continued  the  inipirer. 

"  In  the  hope,  sir,  that  1  might  be  able  to 
make  the  lawyer  frighten  Frederic  Dallon  into 
doing  for  me  what  1  wanted  him  to  do,"  re- 
plied Jessie  in  Ae  same  nnnatnrally  resolute 
tone. 

"  But  how  could  you  be  so  very  ignorant  as 
to  sDppose  that  Hr.  Lewis  eiiher  possessed  the 
power,  or  was  likely  to  feel  any  inclinatiiHi, 
to  do  this?  Surely,  Jessie,  you  mnst  have 
known  that  the  law  ^ve  yon  no  power  what- 
ever to  compel  Mr.  Frederic  Dalton  to  give 
yon  assistance,  or  to  sigmatiso  him  in  any  way 
as  the  father  of  your  child ;  neither,  as  1  should 
imagine,  could  you  have  had  any  hope  that 
Mr.  Lewis  would  interfere  to  itbtain  from  him 
what  could  only  have  been  bestowed  as  a  free 
gin,  and  which  bad  beoi  already  refused  to 
your  own  supplications. " 

"  Yes,  sir,  l  did  know  that  the  law  left  me 
helpless,"  she  replied.  "Yei),  I  did  know  it; 
bat  1  tbonght  I  might  frigthen  him  into  doing 
what  I  wanted  Iry  threatening  to  expose  him, 
sod  I  thought  the  lainrer  was  the  proper  per- 
son to  tell  him  what  I  meant  to  do.  God  help 
mel  Perhaps  1  ought  to  have  known  better,  ' 
she  added,  pressing  her  hand  upon  her  forehead. 
"I  think  so  now.  But  it  was  a  friend  who 
meant  to  be  very  kind  to  me  that  told  me  to 
do  it.  But  this  friend  was  only  a  poor  body  in 
tbe  workhouse.  1  could  look  for  no  other.  And 
Ibis  it  was  made  me  escape  from  tbe  work- 
honae  as  I  did.  It  was  my  only  chance.  At 
least  I  thon^t  so;  and  1  had  a  notion  then 
that  it  was  my  dn^  to  my  child. " 


"  Your  duty,  Jessie  PhilliM  I— your  duty  to 
steal  away  from  the  shelter  fegally  provided  ui 
the  hope  of  frightening  a  young  gentleman  into 
giving  yon  money?" 

"  Yes,  sir,  I  did, "  replied  Jessie,  with  the 
sternness  of  suspected  tmth ;  which  sternness  Mr. 
lUmminglon,  with  a  feeling  of  the  most  profound 
sorrow,  set  down,  wilhoal  any  mixture  of  doubt 
or  hesitation,  as  the  surest  testimonv  of  hardened 
depravity.  This  confession,  as  well  as  ifae  man- 
ner of  it,  appeared  to  him  a  perfectly  conclusive 
proof  that  Mr.  Lewis's  statement  was  not  only 
true,  but  perfectly  free  from  exaggeration ;  nay, 
the  original  suspicion  which  he  had  imbibed 
from  that  gentleman,  as  to  the  propability  that 
tbe  young  squire^  had  only  been  selected,  by 
Au  thoroughly  depraved  and  most  uuhappy 
girl,  because  his  eircnmstancea  were  such  as 
to  make  her  fancy  it  would  be  worth  her 
while  to  threaten  him,  relumed  npon  him 
wiih  very  greatly  strengthened  force,  al- 
though the  statement  and  the  pleadings  of 
Hiss  Maxwell  had  for  a  moment  shaken  it. 
Again  he  believed  that  the  accusation  against 
young  Dalton  was  utterly  &lse  and  unfounded, 
and  he  shuddered  to  think  how  little  fitted  this 
every  way  depraved  young  creature  was  of 
being  permitted  to  the  privilege  of  prayer.  He 
shook  bis  head  mournfully  as  he  looked  at 
ber,  and  far  a  moment  repented  that  he  had 
proposed  a  solace,  the  healing  nature  of  which 
she  was  so  little  likely  to  feel.  "Yet  does  she 
not  the  more  require  it?"  was  whispered  by 
the  truly  Christian  spirit  within  him;  and  once 
again  he  asked,  with  lips  which  trembled  with 
his  own  earnestness,  if  she  thoughtshe  could  bring 
her  mind  into  a  fitting  slate  to  ask  for  mercy 
from  the  only  source  whence  she  could  hope  lo 
receive  it. 

"  1  hope  so,  sir: "  replied  Jessie,  rising  and 
preparing  to  kneel.  There  was  a  steady  sedate- 
ness  in  uie  tone,  which  sounded  to  tne  ewr  of 
the  food,  hut  greatly  mbtaken  clergyman  like 
hardihood  and  obstinacy;  under  sncn  circum- 
stances, there  seemed  to  be  something  like  pro- 
fanation in  pronouncing  the  words  be  was  about 
to  utter;  yet  still  he  lelt  that  he  bad  no  right 
to  refuse  ber.  But  hi^py  was  it  for  poor  Jessie 
Phillips  that  the  Judge  she  was  about  to  address 
had  the  ptfwer  of  reading  her  heart  more  cor- 
rectly  than  good  Mr.  Rimmington,  for  be  was 
far,  indeed,  poor  man,  from  goessing  the  deep 
and  humble  piety  of  the  heart-broken  young 
penitent  who  knelt  beside  him. 


Chapter  LIII. 

■LLEN  WRITES  A  LETTCB  TO  HER  LOVER,  AND  THEN  RECEIVES  A  VISIT  PROM  BER  rniBId),  MARTBA,  IN 
WBICH  THAT  VOUICe  LADY  DOES  FULL  JUSTICE  TO  ALL  MB.  BIHHIMGTOM's  RKASOimtOS  —  BUT  TBIS 
SOBS  HOT  PRODl'CB  ALL  TBE  SOOD  BPFXOTB  SHE  AHTIOIPATBD. 


Wbbr  Ellen,  late  in  the  morning,  awoke  from 
her  heavy  deep,  her  head  a^hed  fearfiilly;  and 
tbe  sort  of  des^ate  necessity  wbich  she  felt 
existed,  of  recalling  clearly  and  distincilv  all 
that  had  passed  on  the  previous  day,  made  it 
ache  still  more.  Nevertheless,  she  assured  her 
mother,  and  her  tenderly  watchful  sisters,  that 
she  was  better,  and  ' die  spoke  aincerely,  for 


the  feverish  anxiety  to  act  and  to  do— she  knew 
not  well  what— seemed  to  her  like  iretnraing 
strength.  She  insisted  upon  immedialdy  getting 
up,  and,  when  ber  careful  nurses  opposed  her 
doing  so,  persisted  in  her  purpose  with  a  sort 
of  vehement  pertinacity  in  strange  and  alarming 
contrast  with  her  usual  gentle  reasonableness. 
Nothing  in  Act,  but  actaal  coercion  would  have 
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snfBced  in  that  honr  o(  agony  to  prevent  her 
executing  the  project  she  had  fonned.  She  had 
not,  indeed,  lost  her  reason,  bat  rather  seemed 
to  possess  more  power  than  asaal  of  bringing 
before  her  mind  at  one  view  all  the  circom- 
stances  of  her  own  condition*  and  tbdr  bev- 
ing  and  effect  npon  those  most  dear  to  her. 
There  was  no  confosion  of  intellect;  all  was 
terriby  distinct  and  clear  in  the  frightfal  pietare 
thas  spread  before  her,  bat  every  feature  in  it 
was  guantic,  and  every  feeling,  every  faculty, 
seemef  stretched  and  distended  into  supema- 
taral  strength  and  power,  that  she  might  gaze 
upon,  and  understand  it  all,  When  addressed, 
she  turned  to  the  speaker,  and^  after  the  inter- 
val of  a  moment,  replied  composedly,  bnt  as 
briefllv  as  possible;  and  having  finished  dressing, 
in  which  Henrielta  and  Caroline  asnaled  her, 
die  spoke  to  Ihem  for  the  Unt  lime  of  her  own 
aecord,  saying,  In  heriinal  tone  of  gentle  attoo- 
tion,— 

"  My  dear  gn4s»  I  am  going  to  write  to  Pem- 
bertoD,  so  yon  mist  let  me  be  alone,  dear 
loves,  for  I  nave  a  good  deal  to  say  to  him. " 

"  You  shall  not  be  interrupted,  dearest 
Ellen,"  replied  Henrietta,  soothingly;  "but  yon 
will  take  some  breakfast,  dear,  before  yon  be* 
gin?  Yon  will  not  relbse  this,  I  hope,  for  it 
is  long  since  you  have  taken  any  AmR;  and, 
though  you  have  slept  so  late,  yon  look  sadly 
pale  and  exhausted. 

"No,"  replied  Ellen,  wilt  not  refuse  some 
tea ;  bM  you  most  let  me  have  it  here,  and 
then  I  shall  not  lose  time;  and  you  most  bring 
it  yourself,  Henrietta,  for  I  know  you  wilt  be 
kind  enough  not  to  hinder  me  by  staying  to 
talk,  after  you  have  set  it  down.' 

Henrietta  promised  to  comply  and  then  both 
sisters,  having  impressed  a  loving  kiss  upon  her 
forehead,  left  her  in  the  solitude  for  wluch  she 
was  again  intensely  longing,  lira  having  decided 
npon  writing  to  Lord  Pemberton  was  a  relief 
to  her;  it  soothed  her  with  the  belief  that  she 
was  abont  to  perform  an  act  of  ilnty ;  and  she 
eagerly  opened  her  desk,  drew  forth  her  paper, 
and  prepared  herself  for  the  task.  But  she  laio 
down  her  pen  the  moment  she  had  taken  itnp, 
ninrmuring  to  herself,  as  she  did  so,  "  No,  no. 
They  must  not  come  in,  poor  children,  and  find 
me  at  iti  1  may  not  always  be  quite  as  much 
composed  as  1  am  now."  And  then  with  stead- 
fast resolution,  which  wuited  nodiing  bnt  the 
reality  of  what  it  feigned  to  be  in  tmth  a 
mastery  over  anguish  and  despair,  she  settled 
her  features  into  a  sort  of  rigid  tranquillity, 
and  awaited  Henrietta's  retam.  The  interval 
was  not  long,  bat  it  sufficed  to  bring  back  with 
renewed  penitence  the  remembrance  of  the  ter- 
rible moment  when  she  had  opened  her  eyes 
and  seen  the  friendly  Martha  beside  berl  A^ia 
she  recalled  all  the  circumstances  of  this  troly 
kind  visit,  and  perfectly  well  remembered,  not 
mily  die  alnwst  repolsive  muner  in  «^ich  she 
haa  received  htf,  but  also  the  shrinking  feelinc 
of  repugnance  to  all  discussion  which  it  had 
oansed.  "That  was  not  right—that  was  not 
righteous, "  thought  poor  Ellen,  with  a  pang  of 
self-reproach.  •<  Ought  I  to  shan,  and  liate  to 
look  npon  her,  excellent  as  she  is,  because  I 
M^ot  Ifait  ihe  leesdlwith  the  same  horrible 


clearness  that  1  do  t  It  was  oowar4y-it  wm 
ungrateful  I  and  oh,  how  vain! "  To  M  per- 
suaded that  she  had  been  wrong  was  joite  lirf- 
ficient  to  make  her  decide  npon  omriag  ia- 
staiit  atonement;  and,  when  Henrietta 
In  the  little  tny  she  had  pnpand,  Ellen  saii 
with  more  of  her  usual  manner  Ihu  hal 
yet  spoken,— 

"I  should  very  much  like  to  see  Martka 
Maswell  again,  after  I  have  writtoi  ny  letter. 
It  was  very  kind  of  her  to  visit  me  as  she 
last  night,  but  I  felt  ill,  and  did  not  reeein 
her  as  I  ought  to  have  done.  Will  yon  sca4  ta 
her,  Henrietta,  and  ask  her  to  come  to  ml" 

"Yes,  Ellen,"  replied  her  delighted  aUcndait. 
now  fully  convinced  that  the  fears  which  U 
been  exoted  by  the  &inting-fit  «f  her  dnliit 
sister  were  altogether  nnfounded.  **If  yoi  wiB 
eat  a  good  breakfast,  and  not  aaake  yow  kii 
ache  by  writing  too  lou  a  letter  t*  his  Iwi* 
ship,  1  will  bnng  NarCha  to  you,  as  soob  » 
the  said  letter  shall  have  been  despatched. " 

This  was  answered  by  a  smile,  hot  tiuly  "it 
such  a  sort"  that  it  expressed  more  ww  thai 
any  weeping  conid  have  done.  But  the  pij 
ana  well-contented  Henrietta  marked  set, 
and  left  the  heart-broken  Ellen  to  the  kaffkm 
of  inditing  an  epistle  to  the  beloved  of  kr 
heart— toiler  noble,  affianced  hosband! 

Ellen  watched  the  door  as  it  dosed  bsliaJ 
her  sister,  and  then,  with  despenle  ootiip> 
addressed  herself  to  her  terrible  task.  For  «m 
moment  ere  her  pen  touched  the  paper,  ibt 
doubted  her  power  to  perform  the  stem  to? 
she  had  impoised  npon  herself.  A  rash  otteula, 

?;entle  recollections  came  upon  her  mind,  Iku 
or  a  little  while  delated  ber  cbe^s  wiA  tan, 
and  rendered  her  quite  incapable  of  writH^ 
Poor  Ellen!  her  past  sufierings  and  ha  |^ 
happiness  were  both  equally  against  her.  Tit 
first,  by  their  lengthened  pressare  on  her  nmi^ 
had  weakened  and  abnMt  sahdned  ha  spirilt: 
while  the  last,  by  the  fulness  of  its  iaDoeoi 
and  holy  joy,  had  soothed  them  again  iai«  >  , 
state  of  sach  exqouito  felioity  as  Mdt  bir 
present  misMy  fall  upon  ber  with  overpoweriK 
weight.  Bnt  all  that  was  left  of  unUMtt^ 
energy  within  her  seemed  to  rally  ronad  be 
heart  as  she  remraibered  the  high  and  naUe» 
ished  honour  of  the  man  she  loved.  HD 
steadfast  attacfamMt  to  her  had  clooded  lifa 
early  happiness,  but  it  had  hnia^t  no  MA 
of  disgrace:  for  his  prond  mother  and  ilil 
prouder  father  had  declared  that  bis  cehM 
throughont  the  whole  period,  even  while  mvi' 
cd  by  unvielding  fidelity  to  her,  had  Wa 
equally  cnaracterised  by  nnvaiying  truth  ta 
them ;  and  should  she  now  saner  the  sImk 
the  infamy,  the  horror  that  was  about  t*  liU  ' 
on  herseli  and  her  devoted  family,  to  read  w 
him  ?   She  reasoned  the  point  no  Gwtber;  fv 

5as9«d  over  her  own  agony,  and  even  h'*'*' 
er  eternal  separatiMi,  as  somelbnig  aot  sw* 
ciently  important  tp  create  a  doabt  ai  tow 
it  might  be  best  to  do;  and  one*  man,  isisaS 
ber  pen,  A9  rapidly  wrote  the  fblle*«f 
note :  —  ' 

"  tt  is  with  pain,  certainly  with  great  fvm, 
Lord  Pemberton,  that  I'set  about  poforwiK* 
task  which  is,  howaver,  too  ii^ortMit  ta  , 
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longer  delayed.  Hy  lentiiuents  and  wtohei 
respecting  oar  projected  nnioa  have  andergoiie 
a  change,  which  renders  it  rajrdo^  to  tell  700 
tt  onoe  and  espUoitly,  that  tbts  anion  can  never 
take  place.  It  is,  perhaps,  doing  yoa  injusllce 
lo  suppose  that,  after  this  andisguised  disclo- 
snre  of  my  sentiments,  you  shoald  make  any 
attempt  to  change  them;  nevertheless,  1  thiak 
it  best  to  add,  that  my  determination  on  the 
sabject  is  unalterable;  and  also,  thai  it  is  my 
earnest  wish  and  desire  that  you  sbonid  im- 
mediately cnmmnnioale  my  decision  to  year 
father  and  mother.  Though  they  cannot  under- 
stand  the  motives  and  feeling  which  have  led 
to  it,  I  feel  assured  that  (hey  will  assist  you— 
should  such  assistance  be  neeessary^n  receiv- 
ii^  and  acting  upon  it  as  yon  onghl  to  do. 
"  I  remain,  my  Lord, 

**Yonr  very  sincere  well-wisher 

»*Ellbn  Daiton." 

These  lines  were  written  by  a  hand  trembling 
violently  both  from  fever  and  emotion :  bat  never- 
theless they  were  perfectly  legible.  Not  so  was 
a  postscript  of  a  few  words  which  followed, 
ana  through  which  the  same  nnsteady  pen  had 
passed  and  repassed  j  they  were,  moreover, 
still  farther  obAlerated  by  more  than  one  tear 
which  had  fUlen  npon  them.  Among  these, 
the  word  '^forgtit"  was  the  only  one  that  could 
be  deciphered.  **He  will  be  better  off  than  I," 
nnrmured  Ellen,  as  she  sealed  this  terrible 
note.  "Contempt  and  indignatim  will  do  more 
towards  a  core  than — than  su^  thoog^ts  as  I 
shall  carry  to  my  grave." 

Uer  taw  was  ended,  and  the  sealed  note 
placed  before  her,  when  Henrietta  reappeared. 

"Come  I  too  soon,  Ellen?"  said  she.  "No; 
I  see  that  both  yon  and  yonr  note  are  ready 
for  me.  And  now,  dear  duchess,  I  may  (ell 
you  that  I  have  obeyed  your  grace's  commands, 
and  that  Martha  Maxwell  waits  your  pleasure 
below.   Shall  1  nsher  her  to  your  presence  f" 

Ellen  could  not  speak,  but  sne  bent  her  head 
•s  she  placed  the  note  in  her  sister's  hand  and 
then  turned  away  as  if  seeking  something  on 
the  sofa  beside  her. 

"Dear  love!"  said  Henrietta,  looking  at  her 
anxiously,  *(yoa  are  still  dreadfully  pale,  my 
Ellen!  1  am  afraid  that  1  am  too  lodolgent  a 
nurse.  I  onght  not  to  have  enconragea  your 
writing,  and  now,  perhaps,  1  ought  not  to  let 
Martha  Maxwell  come  lo  yoa." 

"  Indeed  you  ought,"  replied  Ellen,  again 
attempting  to  smile,  "for  her  visit  will  do  me 

§Dod.  Only,  dearest,  I  must  make  a  bargain 
lat  I  have  but  one  companion  at  a  time,  for 
1  know  that  renewed  headache  would  be  the 
punishment,  were  1  to  indulge  too  freely." 

Thus  reassured,  Henrietta  brongbt  Martha  Max- 
well to  the  dressing-room,  and  the  two  friends 
were  lelt  together.  With  a  sort  of  desperate 
effort  to  meet,  to  hrave,  and  to  endure  all  the 
painAil  feelings  which  she  knew  it  was  her 
destiny  to  feel,  Ellen  at  once  raised  her  eyes 
to  the  face  of  Martha,  expecting  to  read  both 
pity  and  horror  there.  But  with  a  degree  of 
astonishment,  that  almost  amoonted  to  dismay, 
she  was  greeted  with  a  cheerful  smile,  which 
appeared  so  unnatural  under  the  circumstances 
as  almost  lo  make  her  shudder. 
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*<Ny  dear,  dear  EHent"  exclaimed  Mardia, 
affectionately  pressing  the  burning  hand  of 
Elln  between  both  ber  own.  "How  well  I 
know  all  yon  have  sabred  and  all  yen  suffw 
still!  Bat  courage  Ellen!  I  am  here  to  bring 
von  Ihe  blessed  tidings  lhat  we  have  both 
oeen  wrong— otterly,  totally,  altogether  wrong, 
dear  friend.  For  ouco,  the  lawyers,  and  Ihe 
jjustices  and  the  constables,  and  all  such  blapder- 
mg  bodies,  have  been  ri^t;  and  you  and  I, 
notwithstanding  our  superior  perspicacity  mis- 
taken. Yonr  brother  has  all  too  much  to  answer 
for,  but  of  this  crowning  horror  be  is  guiltless." 

"Narihal"  said  Ellen,  solemnly,  "have  yoa 
been  told  by  my  fiimily  (bat  ny  inUlleet  has  been 
disordered,  and  do  you  come  in  tbe  hope  of 
saving  me  from  madness  by  saying  (his? 

"No,  as  I  live!"  replied  Martha  eagerly. 

No  such  statement  has  been  made  to  me,  no 
such  idea  has  entered  my  head.  What  you 
saw  yesterday  I  saw  also;  and  I  have  not  the 
slightest  doubt  that  the  inference  drawn  by 
each  was  the  same.  Neither  of  us  need  describe 
to  the  other  what  dreadful  thoughts  followed— 
what  prophetic  visions  of  future  anguish  for 
those  dearly  loved,  and,  mere  dreadful  siil), 
what  awful  consdousness  ofdntiea  lobeperfomed, 
the  very  lhoughl  of  which  was  eaoBgn  to  turn 
oor  hearts  to  stone.  All  this  is  loo  deeply  en- 
graven on  oar  memories  to  require  our  recalling 
It  to  each  other.  But  in  all  this,  Ellen,  it  baa 
been  purely  our  imaginations  which  have  been 
at  work;  jud^nent  has  had  nothing  to  do 
with  it." 

Ellen  shook  her  head,  and  breathed  a  h«ivy 
sigh,  lhat  spoke  clearly  enoogh  her  donbt  of 
Martha'a  authority  for  coming  to  the  conclasion 
which  she  appeared  to  have  adopted,  but  she 
uttered  not  a  word  in  reply. 

"Nay,  hear  me  patiently,"  resumed  Martha, 
perfectly  well  interpreting  this  silent  answer. 
"My  conduct,  the  condition  into  which  1  fell 
alter  the  scene  here,  needs  not,  1  think,  any 
apology;  bot,  if  it  does,  1  mast  seek  it,  Ellon, 
in  your  kindness.  The  agony  into  which  I  was 
thrown  by  tfae  aspect  of  yonr  brother  was  dread- 
ful. I  did  not  faint,  as  yon  did.  at  the  sight 
of  it,  and  certainly  I  could  not  feel  an  equal 
degree  of  personal  interest  in  the  horrible  dis- 
coveiy  which  I  fancied  1  had  made.  But  the 
idea  that  1  was  called  upon,  by  every  feeling 
of  justice  and  of  truth,  to  save  theunoeent  by 
denouncing  the  guilty,  was  horrible.  A  con- 
fidaot,  a  friend,  an  adviser,  was  absolutely 
necessary  to  me.  1  dared  not  disclose  all  I 
suspected  to  my  father,  because  [  dared  not 
tell  him  all  I  knew,  to  account  for  the  suspicion} 
for  such  a  narrative  wonld  have  made  him  take 
a  degree  of  personal  interest  in  my  story  that 
1  shoald  have  been  very  sorry  to  excite,  as  It 
would  have  been  Iftelr  In  lead  to  more  mis- 
chief still.  In  this  dilmuna,  Ellen,  I  went  to 
Mr.  Rimmington.   Do  yon  blame  me?" 

"  Oh  I  no,  I  cannot  blame  yon,  fe|riied  Ellen, 

rking  with  difficulty,  for  her  tongue  was 
aud  parched,  and  the  effbrt  to  artirnlate 
was  painful.  "Mr.  Rimmington,  then,  she  added, 
ailer  a  pause,— **Hr.  Bimmiinglon  nlraady  knows 
it  all?'"  ■  ' 

**lfe  knows  all  we  know,  Ellen,"  replied 
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Htflba:  but  this,  he  says,  coDtaios  do  proof 
■whatever,  nav,  not  the  shadow  of  a  probability, 
that  oar  snspjcions  are  well  founded.  He  sa^s, 
and,  as  I  listened  to  faim,  I  fell  perfectly  satis* 
fied  that  he  was  right,  that  mv  narrative  shewed 
the  unhappy  Jessie  to  have  fallen  t«o  completely 
to  jnstifv,  in  any  safe  degree,  oar  helieviof  it 
impossible  she  should  have  committed  the  enme 
that  seems  so  clearly  to  have  been  proved 
against  her.  He  confesses  that  his  own  preju- 
dices in  her  favour  were  so  strong  as  to  nuke 
him  long  resist  the  evidence  which  others  fonnd 
convincing,  but  that  now  he  considered  the 
commission  of  the  act  too  clearly  demonstrated 
to  be  hers  to  leave  any  reasonable  ground  for 
doubt  upon  the  subject.  As  to  the  emotion 
manifested  by  voor  brother,  he  says,— and  sorely 
he  Is  righ^— titat  the  suddenly  learatog  that  the 
la«t  proof  wanting  had  been  sanplied  against 
die  unhappy  victim  of  his  sinfbl  love  was  quite 
anlBciMit  to  account  lor  it." 

Ellen  said  nothing  in  rcpl;^>  but  she  looked 
wistfully  in  the  face  of  her  friend,  as  if  to  dis- 
cover if  she  bad  more  to  tell -something  more 
tangible  on  which  to  rest  her  feverish  thoughts. 
And  then,  with  equal  earnestness  of  purpose 
ud  clearness  of  language,  Martha  gave  her  the 
purport  of  all  Mr.  Rimmincton  had  said,  and  dwelt 
strongly  on  the  donbtfuV  nature  of  the  justice 
which  should  denounce  one  against  whom  no 
shadow  of  proof  lay,  and  that,  too,  for  a  deed 
for  the  commission  of  which  it  most  be  evident 
to  commoa  sense  that  he  had  no  motive  what- 
ever. 

While  listening  to  Martha,  Ellen  bad  remained 
perfectly  still;  but  now  a  slight  movement  of 
ner  head  and  a  heavy  sigh  seemed  to  indicate 
that  she  did  not  consider  the  reasoning,  which 
she  would  have  given  half  her  life  to  pnw 
true,  eonld  be  received  as  incontrovertible. 
"  Nav,"  resomed  llanha,  again  interpreting  aright 
the  reelings  of  her  anditor,  "  do  not  for  a  mo- 
ment imagine  that  either  Mr.  Rimmituton  or  I 
fo^t  the  guilty  part  indisputably  perlonned  hy 
your  brother  in  tnis  dreadful  drama;  or  that  it 
was  not  bad  enough  to  doom  him  to  endless 
remorse,  and  his  family,  of  which  be  is  so  little 
worthy,  to  feelings  of  sorrow,  which  Time,  with 
its  providential  healing,  may  soften,  but  which 
can  never  be  forgotten  by  any  unhappy  enoush 
to  have  learned  the  facts.  No,  no,  Ellen,  Mr. 
Rimmiiigtoa  was  equally  for  from  doubting  these 
frets  (with  which  I  made  him  fully  acquainted) 
as  from  absolving  the  actors  in  them  from  the 
obloquy  iocorred.  Rut  the  practical  good  sense 
with  which  he  pointed  out  the  comparative 
probabilities  and  improbabilities  as  to  which  of 
two  guilty  ones  perpetrated  the  last  act  of  this 
terrible  tragedy,  was  to  me  perfectly  irresistible. 
Againtt  the  wretched  girl  there  exists  an  un- 
broken diain  of  circumstantial  evidence,  every 
point  of  whii^  leada  obviously  to  the  catastrophe, 
and  til  of  whteh  U  would  be  dif  Acult  to  com- 
prehend iriAovt  U.  Her  sodden  and  resolttte 
escape  from  the  workhouse  -  her  bold  and  des- 
perate consultation  with  Mr.  Lewis  aa  to  the 
possihiliQr  of  enforcing  a  maintenance  for  her 
child  from  its  father— and,  finally,  all  the  cir- 
dunstanoes  of  time  and  place,  which  lead  al- 


most as  certainly  to  prove  her  die  mittdcrer 
of  the  infant  aa  its  mother.  On  the  other  h>a4, 
Ellen,  what  conceivable  motive  coold  have  ia- 
duced  your  brother  to  have  committed  soch  sa 
act  as  this,  while  his  very  name,  as  lather  of 
die  child,  is  made  a  myateiy  by  act  of  pariia. 
meat,  and  while  die  same  act  pnlacts  his  fum 
more  effectually  still  from  any  claim  upon  it  what 
ever?  It  is  ukely  enough  that  the  poor  giil 
might  have  been  out  of  her  mind  when  ihe 
committed  the  act,  and  the  more  so,  beeaite, 
as  we  well  know,  sbe  had  previoosly  salati 
quite  enough  to  throw  her  mto  this  conditios: 
hot  neither  you  nor  I,  Ellen,  can  persuade  oh- 
selves  that  such  was  the  case  with  your  bmlKr: 
and  yet,  without  doing  this,  it  is  weU-aigh  ■■- 

rsible  to  persevere,  »hw  a  little  memaAm, 
believing  that  which,  in  oor  agony  and  agte- 
tion  yesleraay,  we  did  certainly  both  beUefe.' 

As  Martha  proceeded  thus  with  her  sfwism 
but  moat  honest  fallacies,  Ellen's  mind  was  at 
work  on  a  process  which  she  had  as  little  powar 
as  inclination  to  communicate  to  her  friend 
The  experience  of  her  whole  life,  aa  fw  as  her 
brother  was  concerned,  and  the  constant  of- 
portunilies  afforded,  throng  the  gmter  part  af 
It,  for  observaliett  of  Jessie  PiSlips,  had  M 
such  a  mass  of  powerful  impressions  as  to  Ihsir 
respecdve  duraeters  on  her  mind  as  all  tte 
plausibility  of  Nr.  Riramington's  reasaiing.  m 
well  as  all  the  probabilitiea  suggested  by  Iha 
circumstances  recorded,  proved  anaole  to  nman. 
Bat,  notwithstanding  the  de^  and  tnrible  tea- 
viction  which  still  lay  like  a  mass  of  lead  apM 
her  heart,  and  notwithstanding  also  the  fevem 
agitation  of  spirits,  so  'vnlike  her  nsnal  gnik 
equanimity,  which  almost  made  her  wkm- 
snoos  of  what  sbe  did,  Ellen  still  fell  that  it 
was  not*  her  iaty  to  persist  in  expmsiiig  dtt 
horrible  donbis  whidi  die  was  harsdf  doMMl 
to  endure;  and,  when  Martha  censed  Id  spnk, 
she  bent  forward,  and  impressed  a  kiu  spM 
her  cbedc  eamesdy  exdaiminc,— 

"God  bless  you,  my  donr  HarAal  Yen  an 
very,  very  kind!" 

**  No,  no,  Ellen,  that  is  not  the  right  word," 
returned  her  friend,  by  no  means  sati^ied  ij 
the  effect  her  statement  bad  prodneeiL  1  hsn 
shewn  no  kindness,  hot  i  have  endeavoererf  (• 
be  reasonable  and  jost" 

'<  And  I,  too,"  replied  poor  Ellen,  mere  atreck 
by  these  temperate  words  than  she  would  hs** 
been  by  any  more  purely  argnmeolirtive,  "aB 
my  wish  is  to  be  jnst  and  reasonable  too.  M 
unfortanatdy,  I  do  not  feel  well,  Martha.  Mj 
head  is  not  as  it  used  to  be.  I  want  to  be  v«y, 
very  quiet,  my  dear  friend;  and,  if  1  coal^  k 
for  some  few  boors  perfectly  alone,  p«rbaM  I 
mi^t  cease  to  feel  the  terrible  sensations  I 
now.  Will  you  go,  dearest  Blattha,  and  tell 
them  all  down  stairs  that  I  shall  be  soon  qaiie 
well,  if  left  to  myself  a  Utdel" 

Martha,  who  Iraly  believed  dul  Mlhiig 
a  little  tranqnil  coDstderation  wu  Mceraaiy  •> 
render  the  reasonings  of  Mr.  Riaunington  con- 
vincing, instantly  prepared  to  leave  ner;  »>j 
having  arranged  a  pillow,  and  partially  dariensa 
the  apartment,  she  only  uttered  the  words,  **! 
will,  and  stole  gendy  oat  of  the  foem. 
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Pkbbafs  an  hoar  bad  elapsed  before  the  so- 
limde  so  ardently  desired  by  the  nahappy  Ellen 
was  again  interrapted^  bat,  alas  I  the  interval 
had  produced  no  healing  influence.  It  was  in 
vain  that  sbe  repeated  to  hersell  the  sedative 
words,  "just  and  reasonable,"  they  only  served 
lo  increase  (he  confiision  ef  her  iotellecl,  and 
helped  to  hasten  and  heighten  the  deliriam 
which  threatened  her. 

At  length  the  door  of  her  room  again  opened^ 
and  Henrietta  entered.  The  light  was  not  snf- 
ficieat  to  afford  her  any  opportunity  of  examin> 
ing  her  sister's  coontenance;  bat,  as  Ellen  was 
not  lying  down,  she  flattered  herself  that  the 
headache  of  which  she  had  -  complained  was 
better,  and,  not  haviiK  the  remotest  idea  of 
the  real  condition  of  that  poor  bead,  she  said, 
with  all  the  gay  abruptness  wbich  the  certainty 
of  bringing  pleasant  news  would  give,— 

"Lord  Pemberton  has  answered  your  note 
in  person,  dearest  Ellen!  Here  he  isl  It  ii  no 
good  to  scold  him,  he  will  come  in." 

And,  in  truth,  before  the  last  words  were 
well  spoken  Lord  Pemberton  was  in  the  room. 
The  happy  bridesmaid  elect,  remembering  that 
only  a  lew  days  now  iotervened  before  the 
one  fixed  for  the  wedding,  felt  that  no  etiquette 
rendeied  it  neeessary  for  her  to  intenunt  by 
her  presence  the  interriew  which  her  futare 
brotber-io-law  appeared  so  eagerly  to  desire; 
and,  in  aaotber  moment,  the  lovers  were  alone. 

It  is  needless  to  dwell  apon  the  feelings  with 
which  Lord  Pemberton  bad  perused  the  note  of 
Ellen;  a  few  moments'  thought  convinced  him 
(bat  she  DMSt  have  heard  something,  either  at- 
terly  false  or  totally  misrepresented,  concerning 
him  or  his  family;  probably,  as  he  thought,  in 
allusion  to  the  strong  aversion  formeny  ex- 
pressed by  his  parents  to  the  connexion;  and 
this  idea,  once  conceived,  snfBced  lo  console 
him  with  the  belief  that  five  minotes  of  con- 
venation  vrith  his  beloved  wonid  be  sufficient 
to  set  every  thing  right.  A  less  perfectly  ador- 
ing lover  might  nave  felt  some  touch  of  anger, 
mixed  with  the  alarm  which  her  unintelligible 
letter  had  produced,  but  not  so  Lord  Pember- 
ton; he  knew  Ellen  much  too  well  to  believe 
it  possible  that  she  could  be  guilty  of  any  worse 
offence  towards  him  than  listening  to  reports, 
which  ft  few  words  from  bim  would  leacn  her 
in  a  moment  to  despise  as  they  deserved ;  and, 
it  was,  therefore,  vnth  much  more  of  hope  than 
of  fear  that  be  approached  b«r.  But  Uie  instant 
he  took  her  hand,  which  was  almost  mechani- 
cally held  out  to  him,  a  terror,  more  overpowor- 
ing  than  any  fear  of  misrepresentation  could 
produce,  seized  upon  him;  her  hand  was  dry 
and  burning,  and,  as  it  lay  clasped  in  his,  in- 
stead of  the  soft  tremor  it  had  so  often  hereto- 
fore CMnmuuicated  to  his  own,  a  convulsive 
catching  movement  in  overy  joint  of  it  con- 
vinced him  that  she  was  suffering  from  a  vio- 
lent access  of  fever. 

In  reply  to  his  eager  questions  respecting  hor 


health,  for  every  other  fear  was  instantly  for- 

Ktten  she  only  said,  **  Yon  had  better  go,  yoa 
d  much  better  go. " 

It  was  in  vain  that  he  conjured  her  in  accents 
of  the  fondest  Jove  to  tell  bim  what  had  hap* 
pened  thss  terribly  to  affect  her;  it  was  too 
late  for  es^anation  of  any  kind;  bis  ndden 
entrance  haid  completed  the  mischief  that  was 
gtnng  on,  and  £liea  wu  dready  in  a  strong 
paroxysm  of  ft«nzy.  For  one  instant  only  she 
seemed  to  know  and  to  feel  who  it  was  that 
sat  beside  faer,  for  she  turned  round  on  the 
sofis  to  look  at  him,  and,  having  gaxed  earn- 
estly in  bis  face  for  a  moment,  she  parted  the 
dark  locks  nptfn  his  forehead,  and  impressed 
upon  it  the  first  kiss  be  had  over  received  from 
ber.  Lord  Pemberton  had  endured  nneh  snffsr* 
ing,  bat  this  first  caress  from  the  woman  be 
adored  caused  him  the  sharpest  pai^  of  agony 
he  had  ever  yet  known.  The  manner  of  it  could 
not  be  mistaken;  Ellen  had  lost  her  senses,  and 
was  now,  beyond  the  power  of  hope  to  conceal 
it,  in  a  paroxysm  of  fever,  which  perhaps  tlueat- 
ened  ber  life  as  well  as  her  reason. 

As  little  time  as  possible  was  now  lost  before 
the  best  advice  which  the  country  afl'orded  waa 
called  to  her  aid;  but  the  revalsion,  from  un- 
looked-for and  most  perfect  happiness  to  such 
a  degree  of  misery  and  agitation  as  sbe  had 
since  endured,  bed  thrown  her  into  a  eondition 
which  might  well  make  lluise  ^iriw  loved  ber 
tremble. 

«  o  • 

Meanwhile, the  "measureless content"  of  the 
ardent-minded  Martha  Maxwell,  on  receiving 
Mr.  Rimmington's  interpretation  of  young  Daf 
ton's  conduct,  did  not  long  bear  the  wear  and 
tear  of  the  incessMt  meditation  which  shie  gave 
it  Thongh  certainly  rather  prone  on  many 
points  to  take  her  own  opinion  in  preference 
to  that  of  other  people,  Martha  had  a  genoine 
as  well  as  habitual  reverence  for  Mr.  Rim- 
miugton,  which  gave  to  all  he  spoke  a  value 
and  a  power  over  ber  which  sbe  was  always 
more  inclined  to  yield  to  than  resist,  and,  on 
the  present  occasion,  the  discovering  that  his 
judgment  differed  from  her  own  relieved  her 
from  a  degree  of  saffeHng  oU  aocount  of  her 
friend  Ellen,  which  she  hailed  with  thankfulness, 
and  clung  to  with  a  pertinacity  of  faith  which 
was  not  shaken  without  causing  her  much  mis- 
ery. Shaken,,  however,  it  was,  and  by  the 
simple  and  inevitable  process  of  meditating  upon 
ihe  ground  on  which  it  rested. 

It  IS  needless  to  pass  in  review  all  the  rea- 
sons, or  all  the  recollections,  which  this  pro- 
cess set  to  work  in  the  mind  of  poor  Martha; 
it  is  enough  to  say  that  it  ended  by  making 
her  look  as  pale  as  ashes,  and  sending  her  to 
the  side  of  her  indalgent  father^  wiih  a  petition 
(hat  he  would  suffer  ber  to  visit  Jessie  Phillips 
in  her  prison.  Sqch  a  request,  of  course,  led 
to  a  little  discussion,  which  was  so  well  manag- 
ed on  the  part  of  the  anxions  petitioner  that  it 
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was  immediately  granted  without  the  good 
captain's  knowing  more  of  the  causes  aod  feel- 
ings which  led  to  it  than  (he  petitioner  thought 
proper  to  disclose.  To  say  imth.  Captain  Hax- 
well  saw  Dothiog  very  surprising  lu  the  re- 
quest ;  he  knew  the  unhappv  prisoner  as  a  well- 
esteemed  yroiigie  <tf  his  oaughter,  and  mar- 
velled not  that  her  terrible  situatioo  should 
have  excited  thus  strongly  her  interest  and 
compasaien.  Neither  did  m  greatly  wonder  at 
Martha's  aiasttal  silence  during.  Ae  two  hours' 
drive  to  tbe  county  town,  and  his  not  inter- 
n^ting  it  shewed  far  more  sympathy  than  any 
thug  he  could  tiave  spoken.  He  appeared  to 
UiiuK  it  perfectly  natural,  too,  that  Martha 
should  deem  it  oest  for  her  tosee  the  poor  pri- 
soner alone:  and  all  tbe  good  man  said  wmq 
they  parted  at  the  door  of  tbe  room  in  which 
she  was  confined  was,  "  Remember,  Martha,  if 
there  is  money  wanted  about  a  lawyer,  or  any 
thing  of  that  kind,  I  am  ready  to  help." 

Martha,  whose  swelling  heart  left  her  at  that 
moment  no  power  to  speak*  replied  only  by 
pressing  his  nand,  and  then  the  door  was  open- 
ed for  Aer,  and  she  entered.  Jessie  was  sitting 
at  a  little  table,  on  which  lay  an  open  Bible; 
but  it  seemed  not  when  Martha  entered  that  she 
was  reading  it,  for  her  head,  which  was  sup- 
ported by  her  hand,  while  her  elbow  rested  on 
the  table,  was  raised  as  if  in  meditation  upon 
something  she  had  foond  therein.  In  an  instant, 
however,  the  sadly  allmred  eye  of  the  unhappy 
giri  was  taraed  n^n  lier  unexpected  visitor, 
and  an  excUmatton  of  surprise  and  pleasure 
escaped  her;  hot  It  was  not  now  accompanied 
by  tne  eager  movement  with  wfaicb  she  had  re- 
ceived Mr.  Rimmington.  Short  as  was  the  in- 
terval which  had  elapsed,  .she  was  greatly 
changed.  Even  then,  she  was  far,  far  unlike 
the  blooming  beauty  ofDeepbrook;  but  now  it 
was  not  merely  the  absence  of  bloom  and  joy 
that  was  perceptible— the  leaden  hoe  of  death 
seemed  settled  on  her  eye,  and  her  sunk  fea- 
tures plainly  sliewedlhat  there  was  no  strength 
left  to  suffer  greatly  more.  The  greeting  between 
these  two  young  girls  had  something  appalling 
in  it.  Both  trembled  as  (heir  hands  clasped 
each  other;  but  Jessie  was  supported  by  Ibe 
stem  fortitude  which  grows  from  the  belief  that 
no  increase  of  suffering  is  possible ;  and  Martha, 
by  the  feeling  that  she  had  set  herself  a  task 
which  it  would  be  sin  to  shrink  from.  For  an 
instant  Jessie  had  stood  up,  but,  <(nite  unable 
to  continne  standing,  bad  sunk  again  upon  her 
seat,  and  Martha  drew  another  close  beside  lier. 
It  was  Jessie  who  spoke  first 

"You  know  every  thing,"  she  said;  «*yoii 
know  how  it  has  all  ended  ?  Ah  I  Miss  Max- 
well, hvw  could  I  ever  dare  to  thjnk  that  sin 
and  shame  like  mine  could  fail  of  bringing  its 
just  punishment?" 

'*  Yes,  my  poor  Jessie,  you  have  suffered  I " 
replied  Martha,  almost  choking  with  the  emo- 
tion produced  by  the  heart-breaking  spectacle 
on  which  she  gaied ;  "  bat  I  come  here  in  the 
hope  of  bearing  from  yourself  what  might  prove 
that  the  hand  of  man  had  no  xiAi  to  inflict 
more;  I  want  you  to  open  your  mart  to  mo, 
and  t«U  me  all." 

"llo8lwilHn|^ywill[,"repliBdJessie;  adding^ 


with  a  mournful  shake  of  the  bead,  **Bnt  Aat 
all  is  so  very  little." 

"  Little  ?  "  repeated  Martha,  looking  puded.  ' 
"However  shortly  told,  Jessie,  it  must  at  lent 
contain  all  that  is  important  for  yoor  ftieods  to  j 
know."  ' 

"True;  that  is  unite  true.  Miss  Maxwell,"  re- 
turned Jpssie.  "ir  there  is  more  to  be  knm  i 
than  I  have  power  to  tell,  it  is  all  alata  aad 
dear  before  the  eyes  of  God,  and  tut  b  si 
that  really  signifies  now.  But  if  yoD  will  qasK  i 
tion  me  1  will  answer  you  to  the  voy  best  sf 
my  power."  ■ 

"My  questions,'^  said  Martha,  looking  at  ber 
earnestly,  ''will  lie  in  a  very  small  eon^;  i 
in  fact,  there  is  bat  one  anestiea  to  ask,  Jes- 
sie, the  answer  to  which  Is  of  may  reol  ii^si^  I 
tance." 

"And  what  is  that.  Hiss  Maxwell?"  wmmi  ' 
the  pal;  prisoner,  looking  as  if  she  had  scandy  j 
strength  to  speak.  | 

"Jessiel"  rejoined  Blartha,  rooamlUly,  "m 
must  surely  know  what  this  qncation  is  beiM 
1  neak  it  Are  you  guilty  or  not  nikyf 

''Guilty,   Miss   Maxwell! "    reified  Jemit, 
shuddering.    So  deeply,  deeply,  guilty,  that  it  ii 
needful  for  me  to  keep  in  perpetual  rtmM-  ! 
brance  this  promise— this  eternal,  everlaitmE 

firomise  of  forgiveness,  in  order  to  save  mjieir  j 
rom  madness.  Jessie  laid  ber  head  iht  , 
open  Bible  as  die  said  this*  nnd,  dosing  her  , 
eyes,  seemed  as  if  iawardly  altering  n  ftnmt 
prayer.  Tean  streamed  from  the  eves  of  Naitte  > 
as  she  looked  at  her;  but,  thougn  she  fdt  a 
shrinking  repugnance  from  urging  tbe  suieriag 

Esnileot  fartlier,  she  still  did  not  feel  salisM 
J  the  eompr^easiva  coafessioa  she  had  mak,  | 
for,  in  spile  of  it,  her  doubts  as  to  the  ftm-  \ 
bility  of^  JesMe's  having  committed  the  eriat  , 
of  which  she  was  accused  increased  upon  bsr;  ' 
and,  determined  that  no  false  dclicaor  «a  btr  i 
own  part  should  deprive  tbe  accmed  of  tMj 
opportunity  of  asserting  hor  innoceoce  plsid/, 
she  laid  her  hand  opon  her  shoaMer,  and  siiil,  I 
solemnly,—  I 

"Jessie,  answer  me  dtstincllv.  Was  it  Ij 
your  band  that  yoor  infant  diedr" 

"  1  have  no  power  to  answer  that  qasstim 
distinctly.  Miss  Maxwell,"  replied  Jessie,  fiiiss 
her  melancboly  eyes  on  her  companion^  with  •  i 
look  that  seemed  to  deprecate  the  effect  b« 
words  were  likely  le  produce.   "  I  have  as  < 
power  to  answer  it  distinctly,"  she  repcsMi  . 

because  1  have  mysdf  m>  diatiact  certalsM  > 
OB  the  subject.  Most  snrdy,"  the  oonlinoei  | 
"I  have  not  the  very  dightast  recoUectisa  « 
haviu  ever  seen  my  babe,  or  held  it  in  my  sms. 
But  r  do  remember,  perfectly  remember.  Ibi 
hearing  it  cry;  and  all  that  I  remembM-  moi^ 
till  tbe  man  and  woman,  who  took  me  back  ts 
the  workbousor  came  to  the  shed,  was,  that  1 
felt  a  sort  of  deathlike  sickness,  as  I  have  daua 
once  or  twice  before  ia  ny  life  lAen  1  hare  i 
fainted  away." 

"And  when  thefisheman  and  his  wife  csms  , 
to  you  the  child  was  gone?"  sud  Martha. 

"  I  suppose  so,"  returned  Jessie.  "  I  beard  it 
not  Bgnia;  nor  dfid  I  at  the  time  th«v  fouod  m  I 
and  brought  me  back  to  life,  as  they  did  by  | 
tbeb  care,  retain  my  teeolloetim  of  hawtaf  i 
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«ver  heard  it  eir,  w  of  bavinc  bean  coucioai 

of  ila  birth." 

"Bat  when  yom  fally  recovered  yoanelf 
aAer  reluroing  to  the  workbowe,  ym  did  r». 

meraber  it?" 

"  Yes,  I  remembered  to  have  beard  it  cry/' 
said  Jessie. 

"And  nothing  more?"  demanded  Hartha. 

"No-mNc,"  replied  Jessie,  with  emphasis. 

"Then  why  is  it  that  you  have  soB'ered  more 
than  one  friend,  who  was  disposed  to  believe 

iron  innocent,- why  have  yon  soffered  sach  to 
eave  yon,  Jessie,  with  the  persoasion  that  you 
had  murdered  your  child?  Sorely  they  could 
not  have  left  you  with  such  an  idea  if  you  had 
spoken  to  tbeoi  as  yon  have  now  spoken  to  me ! " 

*' There  was  no  difference,"  returned  Jessie, 
calmly,  "io  what  I  said  to  them  and  what  1 
have  now  said  to  you.  Hiss  Maxwell,  except 
what  came  from  the  difference  of  their  ques- 
tions. You  asked  me  what  I  remembered,  and 
I  could  safely  tell  you  that  I  remembered  do* 
thing;  bHl,  when  tbey  told  bie  that  my  ebild  was 
murtered,  and  that  nobody  could  have  done 
the  deed  but  myself,  bow  could  1  help  believing 
Ibat  1  bad  done  it?" 

"Is  it  not  possible,  Jessie,"  said  Martha,  torn* 
ing  extremely  pale  as  shp  spoke  -  "  is  it  not  pos^ 
sible  that  Frederic  Dalton  might  have  done  this 
bnrrid  act  ?  Do  we  not  know  that  he  is  a  villain  ?  " 

"  No,  Miss  Maxwell,  no  I "  exclaimed  Jessie, 
with  a  degree  (if  vehemence  that  for  an  instant 
restored  a  beautiful  carnation  to  her  oheek.  "Do 
not,  I  implore  yoD,  he  led  by  any  pity  for  me 
to  be  gniltv  ofsneb  terrible  iigaslice.  Froderio 
Dalton  neiuier  did,  nor  could  uve  destroved  a 
creature  whom  be  never  saw.  Nor  would  he 
have  done  it.  Miss  Maxwell,  had  it  been  as 
completely  in  his  power,  as  it  was,  in  truth, 
completely  out  of  it  Frederic  Dalton  had  no 
courage  to  avow  his  love  for  me,  and  broke 
all  his  promises  for  want  of  it;  but  his  was 
the  lenderest,  gentlest  heart!  I  do  suppose,"  she 
added,  that  1  behaved  very  ill  to  nim,  though 
1  did  not  mean  to  doit  Butbewillfo^veitall 
soon,  as  I  do  all  be  evwaaid  or  did  Ibatseemed 
wrong  to  me.  Oh  I  never  let  me  hear  such  a  word 
again,  Miss  Maxwell;  never  let  mo  think  that  I 
have  brought  such  thoughts  upon  himt" 

Martha,  as  she  gued  on  the  again  ghastly 
paleness  of  poor  Jessie's  sunken  features,  while 
she  thus,  as  it  were,  fondly  raised  her  dying 
voice  in  his  behalf,  almost  unconsciously  mur- 
mured, "the  ruling  passion  strong  in  death  1" 
and  she  felt  that  there  was  something  so  beauti* 
fol  in  this  totol  forgetfalness  of  self,  and  of  ^1 
her  sufferings  and  ber  wrongs,  it^ile  remem- 
bering only  the  fatal  hut  devoted  love  which 
had  once  filled  ber  young  heart,  that  she  in- 
volnntarily  bent  forward  towards  her  unhappy 
companion,  and  kissed  her  forehead. 

Jessie  looked  at  her  in  return  both  withsur. 
prise  and  gratitude,  and  after  the  silence  of  a 
moment,  said,  "I  had  almost  determined.  Miss 
Maxwell,  never  again  to  bint  to  any  body  who 

Estioned  me  my  own  opinion  about  my  naby's 
th,  because  every  body  who  has  heard  me 
hint  at  it  seemed  to  think  it  quite  as  a  matter 
of  course,  aaA  the  most  natural  thing  in  the 
world  that  I  dwnld  say  it,  but  without  belioT- 


ing^  to  a  noaent,  that  it  was  true.  Bat  your 
great  kindness  soems  to  open  my  heart  aaew, 
and  1  do  not  think  I  ought  to  die  without  re- 
moving  from  your  mind  the  dreadful  idef  that 
one  you  had  so  greatly  fhvoured  could  wilfully 
commit  so  horrible  a  crime." 

Martha  Maxwell  drew  closer  to  her,  and  her 
very  soul  seosed  to  look  out  at  her  eyes  as 
she  listened. 

*'Alasl"  resumed  poor  Jessie,  interpretiag  this 
eagerness  into  a  hope  of  finduig  tint  she  could 
clear  bersrif  satisfactorily  of  the  deed;  "alas I 
Hiss  Maxwell,  1  fear  it  is  but  too  certain  that 
my  poor  babe  was  murdered,  and  that  ncHie 
but  I  could,  by  possibility,  have  done  it.  All  I 
wish  to  leave  impressed  on  your  kind  heart, 
my  dear  young  lady,  is  the  fact,  that  it  was 
done  when  my  sonl  knew  not  what  my  body 
did.  1  suppose.  Miss  Maxwell,  that  when  peopw 
suddenly  go  mad,  and  afterwards  recover,  they 
remember  no  more  of  what  passed  during  their 
madness  than  if  tbey  had  been  in  a  swoon  dnr> 
ing  the  time.  At  any  rate,  1  think  you  will  be- 
lieve me  when  I  say  that  1  did  not" 

"Oh I  yes,  I  do  Itelieve  you,"  replied  Martha, 
eagerly.  "But  why,  Jessie,  with  this  entire  no* 
consciousness  of  having  committed  the  act,  shonid 
you  now  persevere  in  saying  that  yon  believe 
yod  committed  it?" 

"First,  Miss  Maxwell,"  replied  Jessie,  com- 
posedly, "because  common  sense  teaches  me  to 
see,  that  if  something  has  been  done  which 
none  but  myself  could  have  done,  it  must  be  I 
that  did  it;  and,  secondly  because  1  have  found, 
oven  among  the  kindest  and  the  best  that  I  have 
never  staled  the  fact  of  my  being  thus  uncon- 
scions  of  having  done  that,  which  it  seems  clear 
to  every  body  I  have  done,  withont  their  ma* 
nifestiog  plainlv,  whether  tbey  spoke  it  quite 
openly  in  words  or  not,  that  they  did  not  be- 
lieve me." 

"Even  if  youare  right  in  this,  Jessie,"  replied 
Martha,  '  l  cannot  think  that  you  are  juitiaed  in 
not  persevering  in  the  plea  of  insanity.  I  really 
think  yoo  are  committing  a  sin  in  permitting 
yowseif  to  be  tbns  essily  ^nven  from  it" 

will  repeat  what  lhave  now  said  to  yon, 
dearest  Hiss  BUxwell,  to  every  one  who  may 
choose  to  listen  to  me,  if  you  tell  me  that  I 
ought  to  do  so,"  returned  Jessie,  submissively 
—"even,"  she  continued,  though  lam  certain 
that  1  should  again  hear  the  same  observations 
that  I  have  heard  already,  namelv,  that  every 
one  in  my  condition  says  exactly  tne  same  thing, 
and  that  the  jurv  will  not  be  at  all  likely  to 
listen  to  anv  sncn  won>out  story,  and,  there* 
fore,  that  I  nad  better  prepare  myself.  And  this, 
my  dearest,  dearest  Hiss  Maxwell,  appears  to 
me,  after  all,  the  very  beat  adnce  I  can  follow; 
and  all  my  hours,  both  by  day  and  night,  ex- 
cept when  sleep  quite  overpowers  me,  are  spmt 
to  the  very  best  of  my  poor  power  in  following 
it.  Nor  do  I  think  it  can  be  a  sin  to  feel  th^ 
it  is  better  for  me  that  I  should  pay  my  life 
for  the  dreadful  act  1  have  done  unconsciously 
than  that  [  should  live  long  years  to  think  of 
it.  Alast  Miss  Maxwell,  it  is,  perhaps,  another 
sin  to  think  how  vvy  dearly  I  shonid  have 
loved  this  poor  ebUd  of  shame  if  I-  conid  have 
ever  pnssad  it  to  my  heartl  Peiba^  I  might 
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have  loved  it  till  I  forgot  the  sia  that  gave  it 
birth!  Obi  mourn  not  for  the  last  acme  that 
awaits  me.  It  is  ghaatly  to  Uie  fancy,  hot  think 
how%ort  it  isl  How  can  the  8D4fden  loss  of 
life,  ander  any  circnmstances  be  compared  to 
what  I  have  been  enduring  for  months  and 
months?  Ob!  no,  Miss  Maxwell,  it  is  not  worth 
a  ihoQKht;  and  few,  indeed,  are  those  i  give 
to  it.  Only  sometimes  I  wish  that  1  had  to  en- 
dnre  something  more  dreadful  still,  so  that  I 
might  feel  more  certain  than  I  now  dare  to  do 
diat  it  may  be  considered  as  atonement  for 
crimes  committed  with  no  madness  bat  that  of 
forbidden  paaaioD  to  exense  them.*' 

It  may.  be  remembeied  that  Martha  Maxwell 
has  been  stated  to  have  great  aptitude  in  dis- 
OMning  the  characters  of  those  with  whom  she 
associated,  and  great  acnteness  in  discerning 
the  truth  or  the  falsehood  of  the  words  she 
listened  to.  Her  having  so  readily  adopted  the 
false  reasonings  of  Mr.  Rimmington  was  no 
proof  to  the  contrary,  but,  in  fact,  rather  the 
reverse,  for  it  only  shewed  faer  faith  in  his 
pure  sincerity  and  noliness  of  purpose,  a  faith 
whidi  no  mmlsier  ever  more  justly  merited 
horn  hta  congregation,  while  her  confidence  hi 
his  more  enln^ged  expmenee  and  worldly  know- 


ledge cui  aearcety  be  ascribed  to  any  defect  ia 
her  judgment  It  was  the  effect  of  long-taagk, 
and,  on  the  whole,  of  weU-pUeed 
But  now  her  own  jiecutiar  fteultyhadfiMrpbT: 
she  looked  at  Jessie  Phillips,  and  she  fiitcBd 
to  her,  dnring  the  wiiole  of  the  scene  sban 
described,  not  only  with  intense  interest,  Vn 
with  the  most  earnest  and  unbroken  attealiM: 
and,  when  the  unhappy  girl  ceased  to  spetk, 
IMartba  Maxwell  would  have  felt  not  the  very 
slightest  repugnance  to  pledging  herself  to  like 
ber  place,  upon  condition  that  any  sn^  wsrd 
the  poor  prisoner  had  uttered  wen  vatrae. 

When  Jessie  ceased  speaktiig,  Martha  rose, 
and,  throwing  her  arms  around  her,  fttnei 
her  to  faer  heart  with  a  fulness  of  pi^  and  iS- 
fection  that  conld  hardly  have  been  greater  W 
the  repentanf  culprit  been  ber  sister.  But,  mnA 
too  wise  to  express  hopes  which,  however  wcH 
fonnded  in  truth  and  justice,  bad  so  Iktle  die 
to  snpport  them,  she  said  not  a  word  of  Ae 
eager  purpose  that  fluttered  at  her  heart,  ta^ 
breathing  a  whispered  blessing  and  farewell,  b» 
ried  from  the  room,  and  was  received  by  kr 
father,  who  had  pawed  the  time  during  wlwh 
the  interview  lasted  in  pacing,  in  qwutadcd 
step,  before  the  dow. 


C^APTU  LV. 


HLn  SALTOH  DEMAMH  AM  INTERVIEW  WITB  FREDERIC— THE  PHTStCIANS  TVIini  IT  USn  TV 
BER,  Ain>  BE  IS  SEST  INTO  BEB  CBAHBER  ALONE. 


Meanwbile  the  condition  of  Ellen  Dalton  be- 
came every  moBwnt  more  critical.  She  lav  for 
aeveral  hours  after  ber  interview  with  Lord 
PWnberton  in  a  state  of  the  most  alarming  iti- 
lenaibility,  to  which  succeeded  a  tremendous 
access  of  fever,  attended  by  delirium  so  violeol, 
as  mif^ht  well  appear  to  mem  to  deserve  tbft 
name  of  frenzy,  though  none  seemed  to  have 
the  strength  to  utter  it.  It  is  needless  to  de- 
scribe the  aconies  of  Lord  Pemberton,  or  that 
of  her  really  adoring  parents  and  sister^;  it 
was  such  as  scarcely  any  circumstance  coald 
have  increased,  save  tmir  being  aiade  acquainted 
with  the  cause  of  it 

But  this  was  a  misery  which  they  were  spared. 
Not  one  of  the  anxious  watchers  round  her  bed 
had  the  slightest  idea  of  the  frightful  belief 
which  had  teken  possession  of  her  mind;  and 
many  a  muttered  word  and  sentence  was  suf- 
fered to  pass  unheeded,  which,  if  listened  to, 
commented  upon,  and  fully  understood,  would 
have  multiplied  their  wretchedness  a  thousand- 
fold. Poor  Martha  alone,  of  all  those  permitted 
to  approach  hor,  knew  how  to  iaieipret  aright 
the  agoninng  terror  of  her  voice,  as  she  mar- 
mured  incessantly, — "Is  it  over?— which  pre- 
vaiis?— obi  wbich?— the  guilty  or  the  innocent  ? 
Which  has  been  brought  to  the  dreadlbl  ending? 
Is  it  over?~i8  there  nobody  that  will  tall  me 
how  it  has  ended  ?" 

Often,  indeed,  there  was  so  much  of  reason 
and  coherence  in  these  exclamations,  that  Martha, 
while  enduring  one  species  of  suffering  which 
her  friends  were  spared,  had  more  hope  to  com- 
fort her  tlian  the  rest.  The  wanderings  of  poor 
Ellen  were  those  of  delirium,  inmatibly  im- 


Klled  to  talk  of  that  which  filled  the  mmi; 
t  to  Martha  they  sn^estad  no  idea  vibrntj* 
Another  proof  that  her  baraaaed  intellect  m 
not  disoraered  to  the  extent  which  her  terriM 
family  so  naturally  supposed,  was,  that^  sent 
ceased  to  testify  a  feeling  of  satisfactioB  at  Ibt 
approach  of  Martha!  and,  though  others tboscbi 
this  but  a  feverish  fancy,  for  tlier  bardlj  m. 
lieved  that  she  really  knew  ber,  Martba  berseS 
felt  convinced  that  it  arose  from  the  con$cio» 
ness  that  she  alone  was  acooainted  with  At 
cause  of  all  the  snfferiag  and  of  all  the  teifir 
which  shook  her  reason.  Whatever  the  tutt, 
however,  her  inflnenea  on  the  invalid  c*w 
not  be  doubted.  She  was  infinitely  mM 
tranonil  when  Martha  stood  beside  her  kd. 
holding  her  homing  hand,  than  at  aay  ecbtf 
time;  and  both  her  medical  attendanO,  ap"^ 
this  fact  being  pointed  out  to  then,  agrees 
in  declaring  tltat  it  was  desirable  that  the  vemf 
lady  should  be  as  much  with  her  as  poiaiMi 
To  this  arrangement  Martha  submitted,  both  ^ 
dav  and  ni|^t,  with  the  most  nnwearyiag  m 
affectionate  seal. 

But  ere  she  gave  herself  np  to  this  suimi 
and  harassing  task  she  held  one  long  coave>» 
tlon  with  .faer  father.  In  tins  conversatioi 
brought  him  fully  to  adopt  her  opinion  at  u 
the  fact  of  Jessie's  temporary  insanity  al*e 
time  the  babe  was  murdered;  for,  on  this beW 
Martba  flattered  bersdfshehadatleogibbraept 
her  own  mind  to  rest.  It  was  nodoiiaUv  nt 
that  this  hypothesis  cohered  best  with  tbt  es- 
tablished facts,  and  was,  GonscqneBdy,  the  najj 
probable;  for  which  reasons  poor  Haitaa  m 
that  she  had  no  right  to  inject  it  And  jn^ 
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despite  her  utmost  efforts  to  avoid  the  absar- 
dity  of  leaning  towards  an  improbable  and 
totally  unproved  theory,  in  prelerence  to  re- 
ceiving one  perfectly  the  reverse,  she  coald 
not,  with  all  these  strenaons  efforts  to  avoid  it, 
help  safibriog  from  a  flash  of  suspicion,  which 
from  time  to  time  shot  across  her  mind,  point- 
ing out  Frederic  Dalton  as  the  culprit.  Happily, 
however,  for  her  peace,  and  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  that  composure  of  'miad  which  her  po- 
sition as  a  constant  attendant  upon  Ellen  render- 
ed especiallv  needful,  there  was  one  part  of 
^ood  Mr.  RtmrningtoDS  advice  which  she  held 
It  her  bonndea  duty  to  follow.  She  might  not 
always  be  able  to  avoid  recurring  to  her  former 
thoughts  ooncerniitg  young  Daltoo,  but  she  could 
at  least  obey  the  iqjimctioDS  of  one  whom  she 
could  not  doubt  knew  better  than  slw  did  what 
was  right  to  he  done,  as  to  letting  the  legal 
examinations  take  their  course,  without  attempt- 
iog  to  iotermpt  them  by  her  conjectures,  which 
she  well  knew  were  supported  by  nothing  that 
could  be  received  as  legal  evidence.  She  there* 
fore  confined  all  her  efforts  in  behalf  of  Jessie 
to  the  engaging  her  father  to  write  instantly  to 
Henry  Mortimer,  commissioning  him  to  secure 
immediately  the  best  legal  assistance  on  behidf 
of  the  |wi8oner;  and,  having  learned  that  Ibis 
was  done,  she  gave  herself  wholly  op  to  at- 
tending upon  her  poor  IVtend.  lu  this  melan- 
choly office  (and  melancholy  indeed  it  was  to 
watch  one  whom  she  had  so  lately  seen  in  the 
enjoyment  of  the  most  perfect  happiness  thus 
prostrate  both  in  miod  and  body)  Martha  had 
the  additional  anxiety  of  fearing,  lest  every 
wandering  word  which  the  poor  patient  ottered 
might  throw  her  family  into  still  greater  misery 
than  had  yet  been  their  portion,  hy  making 
them  aware  that  the  horrible  suspicions  she  con* 
tinned  to  mnrmer  concerning  Frederic  were  not 
altogether  the  result  of  delirinm.  She  was  greatly 
Msisted  in  her  wish  to  prevent  this  by  the  uo- 
eqoivocal  desire  which  Ellen  ceased  not  to  mani- 
fest for  having  her  beside  her,  in  preference 
even  to  her  dear  Henrietta;  and  the  watchful 
medical  attendants,  thongh  far  enough  from 
guessing  the  sanity  of  this  preference,  continued 
their  injunctions  that  it  should  be  yielded  to, 
simply  from  the  persuasion  that  every  thing 
that  soothed  her  was  desirable.  Martha  soon 
perceived  that  the  "fixed  thongbt"  which  lortni^ 
ed  her  poor  friend  was  the  gnill  she  should 
incur  by  permitting  an  innocent  person  to  be 
sacrificed  in  order  to  shield  a  ^ilty  one.  Every 
word  she  uttered  during  her  incessant  talking, 
both  by  day  and  night,  shewed  this  to  Martha 
beyond  the  possibility  of  a  doubt,  though,  to 
all  others,  her  words  conveyed  only  the  idea 
of  continued  and  increasing  frenzy.  "  Do  von 
think  I  will  wed  him  at  the  price  of  btooa?" 
she  exclaimed  one  moment;  "shall  I  see  them 
strangle  the  innocent  girl  with  mv  own  eyes,  and 
not  prevent  it?"  she  mnnnnrea  anotbw.  But 
Martha  only  felt  that  these  phrases,  and  «  hundred 
others  of  similar  tendency,  shewed  infinitely 
more  of  reason  than  of  madness. 

During  one  night  of  painful  restlessness  on 
the  part  of  the  patient,  and  of  irresistible  weari- 
ness on  that  of^  Martha,  the  latter  sunk  at  leiu;th 
into  profonnd  sleep,  aad,  notwilfastaiiding  Cer 


habitual  wakeAiIoeaa,  enjoyed  the  very  neces- 
sary refreshment  for  a  couple  of  hoars.  At  the 
end  of  Ibis  time,  however,  she  awoke,  and, 

fently  rising  from  the  easy  chair  in  which  she 
ad  slept,  she  looked  towards  her  pattMit,  anx- 
iously aumed  at  the  idea  of  seeing  bct  as 
asnai  wide  awake,  and  seeking  In  vaio  for  her 
,   anfaithfol  narse.  Bat,  equally  to  hot  delight 
.   and  surprise,  the  eyes  of  Ellen  vrere  closed, 
and  she  was  evidently  sleeping,  though  start- 

■  ing  from  time  to  time  with  sacn  violence  as  to 
r  shew  that  even  so  the  harassed  spirit  was  not 
1  at  rest.  Yet  even  this  troubled  sleep  was  hailed 
t   by  Martha  as  a  favourable  symptom;  and  she 

■  replaced  herself  noiselessly  in  her  chair,  trust* 
i  ing  that  the  nurse,  whose  snoring  she  heard 
I  from  the  neighbonrii^  dressing'toon,  woald  re- 
t  main  in  the  same  bannless  state  of  repose  till 
i  Ellen  awoke.  She  herself  felt  no  further  io- 

-  clination  to  sleep,  and  remained  watching  her 

fioor  friend  with  more  of  hope  than  she  had 
bit  for  many  days  past   At  length,  however, 

-  the  profound  stillness  of  the  still  dark  chamber  . 
I  was  disturbed  bv  a  deep  si^,  and,  rising  up  to 
I  look  at  Ellen,  Martha  perceived  that  her  eyes 
I  were  wide  open,  and,  that  thongh  for  die  first 
f  time  lying  profoundly  still,  she  was  no  longer 
I  asleep. 

Martha,"  she  said,  in  a  gentle  tone,  tkat  bad 

■  nothing  of  wiMness  in  it,  -  "Uartha,  dearert 
\  Martha,  yon  are  always  near  met" 
I  The  extreoie  delight  produced  by  this  evident 
I  improvement  did  not  prevent  the  cautious  and 
i  skuful  nurse  from  avoiding  every  thine  that 
'  might  excite  agitation;  she  only  answered  by  a 
[  silent  pressure  of  the  hand,  and  by  offering  to 
'  the  parched  lips  of  the  sufferer  the  cooling  be- 
;   verage  which  stood  ready  beside  tier.  BatEIlen 

•  was  not  to  be  so  silenced.  The  fever  was 
t  peatly  abated,  and  with  it  all  the  symptomatio 
'  irritation  of  nerves  which  had  caused  aelirium. 
.  After  the  pause  of  a  moment,  she  said,  **  Are 

■  we  alone,  Mariha?" 

}  "Yes,  dearest,"  was  the  reply;  "bat  yoa 
I  moat  keep  yourself  very,  very  quiet,  my  Ellen. 
I  I  do  not  think  that  I  must  let  you  talk  to  me." 
I  "1  have  not  strength  to  talk  much,"  she  re- 
,  plied;  "I  think  I  am  weaker  now  than  I  have 
I  ever  been:  but  you  must  listen  to  me,  dear 
I  Martha,  and  jon  most  do  as  1  bid  yon.  if  yon 

•  wish  to  i^eserve  ne  in  my  senses.  Mardia,  I 
1    MUST  SM  FREnnua." 

»  It  woold  be  diflScalt  to  say  whether  terror 
r  of  the  consequences  which  such  an  interview 
,  was  likely  to  produce,  or  comfort  at  the  on- 
I  mistakeably  improved  state  of  the  invalid,  pre- 
>  dominated  in  the  mind  of  Martha,  as  she  listen* 
k  ed  to  these  words.  How  to  answer  them  she 
1  knew  not.  Ellen  was  evidratly  too  completely 
'  in  possession  of  her  senses  to  be  trifled  witli, 
1  or  satisfied  by  the  vague  promises  which  bad 
1  hitherto  sufficed  to  silence  many  a  wild  demand, 
t  But  the  permitting  her,  to  see  Frederic  seemed  • 
1  impossible.  What  dreadAil  ieffiBets  not 
Y  such  an  interview  prodncef 

"  Answer  me,  Mfutba. "  resumed  Ellen,  ftintly, 
ti  yet  firmly,  —  "answer  me  with  all  yoor  own 
:-  truthfulness.  Will  you  so  manage  as  to  let  me 
li  see  my  brother,  and  see  him  alone?  If  you  will 
r  do  this,  all  nay  yet  be  well;  bnt,  if  yon  r«- 
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fase,  or  if  you  fail  to  bring  it  about,  I  shall  be 
forced  to  obtaiu  tbe  object  I  have  io  view  hj 
other  meaiu:  ud  many  will  suffer  what  now 
I  might  be  Mo  to  spare  then.  WUl  yon  pro- 
Hiise  meV" 

Martha  dared  not  refuse,  for  she  could  not 
doubt  that  the  satisfying  Ellen's  mind  at  this 
monent  was  more  critically  important  than 
any  thing  else,  and  she  answered  solemnly,  "I 

will." 

Ellen  made  an  effort  to  embrace  her,  and, 
havinK  received  a  fender  caress  in  return,  she 
settled  herself  upon  her  pillo^r,  and  almost  in- 
stantly fell  asleep  again.  So  profound  was  this 
second  sleep,  that  neither  the  mtrance  of  her 
mother,  sisters,  nor  nurse,  disturbed  it;  and, 
for  above  three  hours,  she  continued,  to  the 
inexpressible  delight  of  many  who  seemed  to 
hang  upon  her  life  as  if  their  own  depended  oii 
it,  to  enjoy  this  heaven-sent  restorative.  When 
the  medical  men  arrived,  their  judgment  fully^ 
confirmed  all  the  delightful  hopes  to  which  this 
change  in  the  symptoms  had  given  birth ;  and 
then  the  trembling  Martha  communicated  to 
them  the  request  Ellen  had  made,  and  the 
promise  she  herself  had  given. 

**Sbe  most  not  be  disappointed,"  was  the 
reply  of  Dr.  H. ;  and  Mr.  Johnson  qnile  agreed 
with  him  that  any  irritation  of  the  kind  should 
be  most  carefully  avoided. 

But  poor  Martha,  though  glad  to  receive  their 
sanction,  could  not  but  feel  that  it  was  given 
in  the  dark,  and  that,  possibly,  it  might  liave 
been  withheld  had  they  known  as  well  as  she 
did  the  degree  of  excitement  which  such  an  in- 
terview was  likely  to  produce.  No  choice,  how- 
ever, was  left  her;  ana  her  best  comfort  under 
the  drcumslancos  arose  from  her  believing,  on 
reflection,  that  it  was  in  truth  better  that  Ellen 
should  b«  indulged  in  her  demand  than  con- 
tradicted. 

"Yon  will  then,"  resumed  Martha,  "have 

the  kiodness  before  yon  go,  gentlemen,  to  com- 
municate Ellen's  wish  to  the  family,  and,  par- 
ticularly to  Mr  Frederic  Dalton  hmiaelf,  who, 
without  your  authority  positively  expressed, 
might  be  likely,  I  think,  to  re  lose  what,  per- 
haps, he  mMit  feel  to  be  both  imprudent  and 
pamful." 

"  He  must  not  reAise  his  sister,  I  assure  yoa," 
returned  tbe  physician;  '*a  more  favourable 
alteration  has  tabeo  place  than  we  could  have 
dared  to  hope  for,  and  nothing  like  cootradic- 
tion  must  be  hazarded." 

It  so  chanced  that  the  two  medical  gentlemen 
foood  Frederic  Dalton  and  his  father  Ute-a-tiU 
in  the  library;  and  Dr.  H.,  after  heartily  wish- 
ing the  squire  ioy  of  the  improved  condition  of 
his  darling  child,  briefly  stated  her  wish  for  an 
interview  with  her  brother.  The  intelligence  did 
not  seem  to  produce  an  agreeable  impression 
on  either  father  or  son,  the  former  exclaiming, "  I 
'  doubt  very  much.  Dr.  H.,  if  her  head  is  quite 
right  yet;  ^ile  Frederiotnrued suddenly  away, 
as  if  to  leavo  the  room,  muttering  something 
not  qnite  audible  about  being  sure  that  he  should 
do  more  harm  than  good  in  a  sick  room.  But 
tbe  physician  was  too  much  in  earnest  to  per- 
mit his  patient's  wishes  to  be  lightly  thwarted, 
ud,  quickly  following  flu  yoong  man,  he  laid 


his  hand  on .  his  shoulder,  aayii^,  "Yon  wnt 
not  go,  Mr.  Fredorii^  till  yon  have  seen  ytw 

sister." 

The  rapid  strides  of  Dr.  H.  had  mon  tku 
overtaken  Frederic;  he  had  passed  him  sifi- 
eiently  to  turn,  and  look  him  in  dw  Ut*  h 
he  spoke.  Greatly  was  he  startled  st  ik 
livid  paleness  of  the  countenance  he  p»i 
upon;  and  it  instantly  ocemred  to  him  that  the  ' 
violeot  mental  agitation  whid  be  had  ben 
watching  io  his  patient  had  not  been  merelv 
the  result  of  fever.  Beyond  this,  howPTtr,  hn 
powers  of  divination  could  not  carry  \im  it 
might,  perhaps,  be  some  quarrel  with  the  loUa 
bridegroom  elect;  but,  be  this  as  it  woeM,  Dr. 
H.  only  became  the  more  determined  that  the 
interview  demanded  should  immediately  lalu 
place,  and  he  resolved  that  he  woold  muia  is 
the  house  till  it  was  over,  in  order  to  wild  t 
the  efltet  it  might  produce. 

While  these  thoughts  were  passing  Aroagh 
tbe  mind  of  the  physician,  Frederic  had  tmn 
abruptly  from  him  towards  the  window,  wbnwe 
he  appeared  to  be  earnestly  watching  aoMthiag 
in  the  grounds,  while,  in  troth,  he  was  stit- 
nuonsty  exerting-  all  Uie  strength  he  ,Kisses9e4 
In  labooring  to  recover  his  presence  of  ■ii4 
sufficiently  to  hit  upon  some  expedient  which 
mi^t  save  him  from  the  threatened  iaterrirv. 
What  be  feared  from  it,  indeed,  he  weoM  l»- 
self  have  found  it  difficult  to  explain;  most  cer- 
tain it  is,  that  no  vei^  exact  idea  of  tbe  mth 
had  ever  soggesled  itself  to  his  imagiaatiM: 
and  infinitely  as  he  disliked  and  sbmik  ina 
the  idea  of  seeing  Elleo,  whose  former 
ference  ooaceming  Jessie  was  snfBcieiitly  is  he 
memoi^  to  make  him  torn  pale  at  the  th«vhl 
of  an  interview,  ho  had  no  more  idea  of 
snspecting  the  whole  horrid  troth  than  be  hW 
of  oer  having  been  fMeseot  in  person  wbei  hii 
foot  rested  on  the  neck  itf  bis  child.  Bsl  i> 
been  otherwise,  not  all  the  peftini  kCtOflS 
ity  of  tbe  physician  would  nave  sufficed  ts  ^ 
him  to  the  bed-side  of  his  sister.  As  it  «»>  i 
however,  the  energy  he  had  sonunoned  to  hii 
aid  supplied  him  with  sufBciMt  courage  tB>l^ 
apon  the  reiterated  remonstrance  of  Dr.  It. 
backed  by  something  ve^like  a  command  frt-o 
his  father,  that,  though  be  hated  a  sick  roon, 
he  would  go  in  for  a  moment  if  Aey  ihsi^ 
it  would  be  best 

Tbe  short  interval  allowed  himibrmedilMiM 
on  the  subject  had  sufficed  to  convince  bui3>ii>- 
factorily  that  the  worst  his  detestable  mMNtfcH  ' 
coald  have  to  say  to  him  must  be  some  caaiiHt  ' 
beseechmeot  that  he  would  provide  for  Jcsw^ 
accommodation  in  the  prison,  or,  perhaps,  eapp 
a  lawyer  to  defend  her  on  the  genefaily  aai*- 
cipaled  plea  of  insanity.  Being  toos  pcrsasM 
that  he  was  doomed  to  bear  the  dreaded  dim 
of  Jessie  from  her  lips,  be  was  by  no 
displeased  to  find  that  this  hateful  interview  «■> 
to  nave  bo  witness;  and  be  entered  the  im* 
very  nearly,  as  to  aspect  atid  demeanour,  u  hf 
might  have  done  haa  he  been  as  perfectly  ■■- 
oocent  as  he  was  deeply  guilty.  Two  or  thfe 
female  figures  glided  out  of  the  chamber  as  be 
entered  it.  He  tamed  not  his  head  to  ascertw 
who  thev  might  be,  but,  stalking  to  the  W** 
torn  of  uia  hiia,  he  said,  in  a  tone  ef  tte 
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perfect  iodiffereDCC,  "  How  do  yoa  do,  TMea  ? 
what  is  it  thai  you  want  to  say  to  me?" 

"A  very  few  words,  Frederic,"  replied  bis 
sister,  io  a  low,  yet  not  unsteady  voice:  bat 
it  is  necessary  that  yon  should  attend  lo  them. 
1  wish  no  oue  but  yourself  lo  bear  me  at  this 
moment;  force  me  not,  Iberefore  lo  speak  loud- 
er than  is  necessary,  bat  place  yourself  Mere/" 
and  she  pointed  to  the  aide  of  the  bed. 

Frederic  obeyed,  and  pr^red  bunself  for 
tlie  bore  of  a  sermon  which  was  to  follow  by 
the  consoling  thought  that  Ellen  bad  evidently 
not  strength  enough  to  say  much.  In  this  he 
was  right;  but  it  was  not  much  that  she  wished 
to  say. 

"Frederic,"  she  began,  as  soon  as  be  had 
removed  to  the  spot  sne  had  indicated,  '*it  is 
not  necessary  that  1  should  tell  you  by  what 
means  I  have  learned  the  truth  respecting  the 
murder  of  your  child;  it  is  enoiuh  to  say  that 
I  have  learned  it.  Sit  down,  Frederic,  sit  down. 
Ohi  yon  are  deadly  pale.  But  remember  that 
no  one  hears  my  words,  —  no  one  shall  hear 
them  if  you  obey  niu :  if  not  —  I  do  not  Muh 
to  threaten  you,  poor  trnmblinjg  man,  —  but  re- 
member that  I  will  not  die  with  the  weight  of 
innocent  blood  upon  oiy  soul." 

Ellen  paused  for  a  moment  to  recover  breath, 
while  the  wretched  culprit  beside  her,  having 
sank  into  the  chair  that  seemed  lo  stand  ready 
for  him,  buried  his  face  upon  his  arm,  which 
rested  on  the  hack  of  it. 

"What  yon  mast  do  is' this,"  resumed  Ellen, 
her  strength  of  purpose  supplying  for  the  mo- 
meut  the  want  of  all  other  strength,  —  "yon 
must  instantly  leave  the 'country.  No  human 
being  save  myself  mast  know  either  why  you 
go  or  whither,  and  so  there  will  be  no  danger 
of  pursuit.  But  you  must  go  for  ever,  l-'red- 
eric,  for  the  life  of  Jessie  Phillips  can  only  be 
saved  by  your  leaving  a  declaration  of  the  truth. 
Remember  there  is  no  choice  left  you  bat  re- 
maining here  to  be  denounced  as  your  child's 
nuinlerer,  or  escaping  by  means,  wbich  1  will 


undertake  to  famish,  into  some  fkr  distaal  land, 
where,  ander  a  name  not  borne  by  your  nn- 
happy  father,  yon  may  live  to  make  your  peace 
with  God.  You  sh^ll  6nd  a  packet  at  my  fa- 
ther's ijondoD  bankers  with  money,  and  there 
let  your  declaration  be  left,  addressed  to  lit. 
Bimmington.  Now  leave  me." 

The  last  three  words  were  scarcely  audible, 
and  it  was  therefore  that  Frederic  Dalton  foaod 
ooarage  lo  raise  his  eyes  and  look  npon  his 
feeble  accuser.  Conid  he  have  trusted  that 
glance,  he  might  have  carried  away  with  him 
the  delightful  belief  that  the  hated  lips  which 
bad  so  resolutely  threatened  his  life  were  closed 
for  ever.  Ell^n  had  fainted,  and  nothing,  save 
death  itself,  could  look  more  death-like  than 
she  did,  as  he  now  fixed  bis  vengeful  eye  upon 
her.  His  fears,  however,  instantly  suggested 
the  truth,  yet  still  a  feeling  of  hftpewas  strou 
and  active  within  bim.  Though  Ellen,  with  such 
terrible  exactness  of  what  seemed  almost  super* 
human  knowledge,  had  thas  taxed  him  witb  a 
crime  which  be  still  could  not  believe  had  been 
witnessed  by  any  faamau  eye,  be  felt  perfectly 

Eersuaded  that  she  was  still  insane.  That  she 
ad  been  so  for  many  days  he  well  knew,  and 
there  was  in  all  she  oad  said  to  him  too  evident 
a  departure  from  common  sense  and  common 
prudence  for  him  to  believe  her  very  perfectly 
in  possession  of  her  senses  now.  Ue  tnerefore 
instantly  detcrraioed  to  lake  no  notice  whatever 
of  what  had  passed  between  them,  fully  per< 
saaded  that  the  feaiful  truth  she  had  uttered 
was  but  the  result  of  delirium,  however  closely 
her  foregone  conclusions  might  have  led  her  to 
stumble  upon  the  truth-  He  therefore  passed 
immediately  into  the  dressing-room,  saying  to 
the  nnrse,  whom  he  found  there,  "My  sister 
has  fainted,  Mrs.  Bates;  I  will  send  up  Dr.  H., 
who,  I  believe,  is  yet  in  the  house.  1  am  sadly 
afraid  that  she  is  still  in  a  more  dangerous 
stale  than  they  think,  for  eveir  word  she  has 
uttered  to  me  was  as  mad  as  Bedlam." 


Chapter  LVI. 


CMSCIKNCE  BBC0HE8  EXBCUTIOHER  AS  WELL  AS  ACCOSER  —  MATTEB8  DRAW  RAPWLT  TO  A  CONCUTSIOK 
— CHAMGE  OF  MEASURES  MAY  SOT  ALWAYS  INFER  INFIRMITY  OF  PURPOSE. 


On  returning  to  the  library,  Frederic  Daltoa 
found  not  only  his  father  and  Dr.  H.,  but  Miss 
Maxwell  and  two  of  his  sisters.  All  eyes  were 
turned  towards  bim,  but  it  was  those  of  Martha 
only  wbich  gaied  with  astonishoient  at  the  air 
of  seU-possession  and  composure  with  which 
he  entered.  Of  this  astonishment,  however,  be 
saw  nothing,  for  he  looked  only  at  Dr.  H.,  and, 
immediately  approaching  him,  said,  "1  am  greatly 
afraid.  Doctor,  that  my  poor  sister  is  mucn 
worse  (ban  you  imagine.  Her  reason  appears  to 
be  totally  gone,  and  her  weakness  is  su  great, 
that,  after  speaking  a  few  wild  words  to  me, 
she  fainted." 

Miss  Maxwell  wd  her  two  young  friends  in- 
stantly prepared  to  leave  the  room  for  the  pur- 
pose of  learainx  how  far  this  now  unexpectedly 
bad  report  of  their  beloved  patient  was  correcL 
but,  as  Martha  passed  yimag  Daltim,  she  raised 
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her  eyes,  perhaps  involuntarily,  to  his  face, 
and  there  was  something  in  her  glance  that  made' 
him  tremble  from  head  to  foot;  yet  he  did  not 
read  it  aright.  Martha  now  firmly  and  entirely 
believed  that  Jessie's  own  hypotnesis  was  the 
true  one,  and  that  she  herself,  poor  soul!  bad, 
in  a  moment  of  insanitv,  committed  the  act  of 
which  she  was  accuseJ.  it  was  not  therefore 
suspicion,  but  curiosity,  which  caused  Martha 
thus  searchiogly  to  examine  his  countenance. 
She  wished  lo  see  bow  he  bad  borne  the  words 
which  she  was  persuaded  had  been  spoken  to 
him  by  bis  sister,  but  anticipated  not  the  terri- 
fied start  with  which  her  glance  was  received. 
Few  were  the  words  which  had  passed  between 
the  youu  squire  and  Martha  Maxwell  since  the 
retom  or  the  protiaaei  and  both  parties  seemed 
to  think  it  wisest  to  sink  the  past  in  oblivion. 
Bat  Frederio  Dalton,  consolons,  perhaps,  that 
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Im  deserved  (be  dislike  (to  ase  a  very  gentle 
word)  of  tlie  fair  Martha,  donbted  not  that  it 
was  cordially  bestowed  upon  him,  and  now 
fancied  that  the  penetrating  glance  she  fixed  upon 
him  betrayed  her  knowledge  of  the  fearfal  com- 
munication to  which  be  had  been  listening  from 
his  sister.  The  thought  shot  like  a  sodden  spasm 
tbroagh  his  frame-   It  was  then  no  chance-led 

Cess  of  the  delirions  Ellen  I  The  deed  moat 
ve  been  seen.  And  who  so  likely  to  have 
witnessed  it  as  filartha— Martha,  whose  known 
eostom'it  was  to  wander  alone  tbroagh  every 
meadow,  copse,  and  lane,  in  the  conntryf— 
Martha,  who  was  likely  enough  to  have  sought 
ber  miserable  favourite  eventhere^there,  where 
the  deed  was  done?  Might  she  not  have  watched 
his  approach?— might  she  not  have  hid  herself 
in  the  obscnrity  of  that  fatal  shed,  and  seen 
the  whole? 

Rapid,  mincnlooslv  rapid,  is  the  action  of 
tbooxht;  and  before  the  door  was  closed  behind 
tte  fast  of  the  trio  who  quitted  the  room,  these 
thoughts,  and  many  more,  had  not  only  passed 
through  the  hratn  of  Frederic,  but  had  left  an 
impression  on  it  which  changed  the  whole  state 
of  nis  existence.  All  his  brave  and  hoUying 
hopes  of  passing  unscathed  tbroagh  the  perils 
which  snrrounded  him  Tsnlshed  for  over.  Nor 
could  he  have  thongbt  himself  more  oertainlv 
convicted  had  be  listened  to  the  terrible  word 
**gnilty"  from  the  foreman  of  a  jury. 

Hardly  conscious  of  what  he  was  abont,  or 
whither  he  intended  to  go,  the  miserable  young 
man  walked  towards  the  door  by  which  the 
girls  had  passed  out,  but  was  stopped  by  the 
hand  of  the  physician,  which,  Aoogn  it  touched 
him  gentlv,  caused  him  to  stArt  as  violently  as 
if  it  had  been  that  of  the  policeman  abont  to 
arrest  him. 

"  Hollo !  how  nervous  yoa  are,  young  gentle- 
man I  said  Dr.  H.,  looking  at  him  as  apbysician 
does  look  when  some  such  unaccountable  symp* 
torn  occurs.  *'lf  your  alarm  is  for  yoar  sister," 
he  continued,  fixing  a  pair  of  keen  grey  eyes 
upon  his  pale  face,  "1  really  advise  yon  to 
compose  your  spirits,  fi>r  take  my  word  for  it, 
Mr.  Frederic^  sne  is  much  more  in  her  right 
senses  than  yon  are." 

These  words  wore  certainly  not  intended  to 
convey  the  meaning  assigned  to  them  by  the 
CMMCimce  stricken  man  to  whom  they  were 
addressed.  Perhaps  the  good  doctor  was  a  little 
piqned  at  hearing  his  judgmmt  concerning  the 
amendment  of  his  patient  disputed.  But  Freideric 
Dalton  listened  to  bis  voice  as  to  that  of  the 
accuser  whose  ofBce  it  was  to  annonoee  his 
gnilt  to  the  whole  wwld. 

Amidst  the  whiil  of  terrible  thon^ts  Ih^ 
now  mriied  upon  Mm,  die  most  distinct  was 
that  which  aoggested  the  idea  that  he  inight 
instantly  be  seiied  nponand  conveyed  to  prison; 
but,  too  thoroughly  bewildered  by  terror  to 
have  any  judgment  left  as  to  what  might  still 
be  the  best  chance  of  avoiding  the  late  which 
be  fancied  was  before  him,  be  rushed  out  of  the 
room  and  the  house  with  no  definite  idea  of 
whither  be  was  to  go,  and  only  htut  upon  leav- 
ing the  spot  where  he  then  stooi  and  Ae  eyes 
that  were  then  gaaing  m  him. 

Hits  rapid  progress  Aron^  the  open  air,  hew- 


ever,  seemed  to  refresh  kb  itwngth  and 
his  nerves;  uid  he  reOovered  nndsat  s^ 

possession  to  remember  (hat,  even  if  the  cje 
of  Martha  had  indeed  witnessed  his  crime,  then 
was  still  safety  for  bim  in  flight,  and  stUla  te- 
Ronrce  in  the  plan  proposed  and  the  prnwifs 
held  out,  by  Ellen.  There  were  naBseroas  Bi|^ 
coaches  and  day* coaches  to  London,  if 
which  would,  be  well  knew,  pass  alone  As 
"High  Street"  within  an  boar;  Vmt  he  dand 
not  meet  the  eye  of  any  knman  hehic  at  it 
moment,  and  the  only  decinon  whia  his  is 
part  recovered  faculties  enabled  him  te  tarn 
to  was,  that  he  wonM  seek  shelter  and  cmcmI- 
ment  amid^  the  copses,  which,  at  a  poiat  itt 
far  distant  from  his  fatlMr's  boose,  skvted  Ik 
river,  and  there  remain  till-  the  darkneai  <f 
night  might  enable  him  to  pass  ihroHh  tbs  ri- 
lage  unseen.  A  few  minutes'  rapid  mlldt^ 
bronght  bim  to  the  spot  he  ao«^t,  and  tbm 
was  somelhini  like  reliefto  his  throbhing  isaplei 
and  beating  heart  in  the  profoud  snIhM  sf 
the  place.  There  was  little  ^  that  sesssa  l> 
attract  any  one  thither,  Ihon^,  when  the  HA 
haxel  boshes,  whose  booghs  even  now  fome^ 
an  effectual  shelter,  were  hong  with  ants,  then 
was  scarcely  a  youthful  foot  in  the  parish  ibit 
did  not  fina  its  way  to  the  spot. 

<'Here,  at  least  I  may  breathe,  and  I  mn 
think  I"  he  exclaimed,  as  he  threw  bims^it 
bis  lengtb  upon  the  ground,— here,  at  kail,  1 
shall  be  safe  from  the  baleful  glance  ofMartk 
Maxwell's  eye.*^ 

So  great  was  the  relief  of  finding  hhasdf 
thos  secarely  alone,  and  beyond  the  reach  tt 
hearing  or  seeing  either  socb  words  as  EUca') 
or  sach  looks  as  Martha's,  that  a  fMiag  of 
luxury  mixed,  as  he  stretched  himself  oa  ibi 
cold,  fresh,  pathless  grass,  with  the  agiulim 
that  still  made  his  heart  heal  and  Us  tm^ 
throb. 

"They  have  not  hontod  me  to  death  jat,' 
he  murmured,  with  a  ghastly  lan^;  ''tbtfW* 
is  not  yet  up  with  me,  most  beanleoosllaiihil 
.  .  .  .Hideon^  spiteful  fiend,  and  fiuy  as  thm 
ut,  then  shall  not  conquer  me !  There  is  msel 
more  to  do,  my  lovely  duiAess  sister,  sad  m 
most  peerless  promised  wif^  before  you  saeceM 
in  yonr  amiable  schemes  agatasc  ise.  Leaft  ■ 
declaration  that  1  am  a  mnrdererl  Oht  fnttj 
Ellen,  wise  as  beautiful,  but  madder  than  eiibtrl 
It  was  Miss  Martha,  perh^,  that  fmt  this  dew 
notion  in  yonr  beau  ....  No,  no,  my  deMi»'* 
and  again  be  laughed,  ,as  he  raised  his  head  ti 
look  around,  and  cheer  himself  wMh  the  eea* 
viction  that  he  was  quite  alone,  "it  shaB  It 
another  sort  of  deelanlion  I  will  lene  to  •>» 
sole  you  both  for  mv  ahtonce.  I  will  take  geel 
oare  to  m^e  my  will  and  nleaaore  knowa  i* 

all  my  dear  relatlonsi  Uere  atoy  I  tlH*^ 

shall  come  to  sheltor  me,  and  then,  off  m 
away,  wherever  will  and  whim  may  lead  Be- 
lt shall  go  hard  with  me  if  I  do  not  find  eene 
spot  of  earth  where  I  may  still  enoy  aTa* 
where  all  that  makes  life  loved  and  dsatt  y 
horred  may  be  had  fteely,  wMonI  eoattel,  win- 
out  restraint,  and  with  m  EUen,  im  Inm 
and  noturhaleatJiBisie  aUhar,  to  enaamy  il|K 
and  blast  ner 

Again  be  prMted  hit  ftishwd  to 
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the  earth,  end  kfftin  Alt  the  relief  of  its  cold 
fradiDcet* 

**B«t  they  AM  hear  of  mt,"  he.  again  nurt> 
tered  (o  the  tall  grau  that  waved  aronnd  bin, 
— Ihey  ahall  hear  that  the  momeet  they  cease 
(o  pay  tbe  tax  I  owan  lo  levy  od  the  family 
coffers  for  my  eiiatence  in  a  difttant  land  and 
nnder  a  borrowed  name,— that  moment  shall  be 
the  la»t  of  their  traoqaillily  ....  Let  them 
refese  to  bonoor  a  drafl  of  mine,  and  tliey  shall 
Juve  me  amoagat  them  in  a  form  they  will  not 
creatiy  lore  to  welcomel  ....  No  eharminjE 
bdies,  Fredenc  DaltM,  is  not  conquered  yet! 

Bat  the  star  of  Frederic  Dalion,  in  which 
■ew  and  ever  he  bad  ao  greatly  trusted,  ap- 
peared to  be  no  longer  in  the  ascendant.  Scarcely 
bad  hia  troubled  tbonghls  reposed  tbemselves 
for  a  moment  upon  these  distant  hopes  than  he 
waa  startled  by  the  sound  of  a  step  close  be- 
hind biin,  and  springing  on  bis  feet  he  descried 
the  welUknown  fi|^re  of  Silljr  Sall^-.  Of  all  the 
human  beiags  that  it  was  possible  bis  eyes  could 
fall  epon,  wis  wai  parhaos  ttie  one  he  would 
have  taken  the  least  trouble  to  shun,  yet  ihe 
aonnd  of  her  step,  and  the  sight  of  her  eye, 
were  a  dreadful  shook  t»  him. 

The  poor  idiot  wore  aa  aspect  much  less 
chewfhl  than  ordinary,  for  she  had  recently, 
poor  creature!  been  made  to  understand  that 
someUiing  very  horrible  was  going  to  befall  her 
Civonrite,  her  dearly  beloved  Jessie  Phillips,  in 
consequeaoe  of  her  having  lost  her  baby— a 
species  of  offence  concerning  which  it  was  con- 
siderably more  easy  to  awaken  her  fears  than 
any  other,  punishment  having  so  often  fallen 
■pan  herself  for  the  same  thing.  It  would 
scarcely  be  correct,  perhaps,  to  say  that  Sall)~ 
was  tormented  by  feelings  of  positive  remorse, 
because  she  was  conscious  that  it  was  not  Jessie, 
but  herself,  who  had  lost  Ihe  baby;  for  such  a 
phrase  would  express  a  more  reasonable  and 
settled  state  of  mind  than  could  with  Iruih  be 
attributed  to  her;  but  certain  it  is  that  she  was 
aufieriug  and  fretting  under  glimmerings  of  rea- 
son, productive  of  feelings  as  nearW  approaching 
such  remorse  as  it  was  possible  lor  one  in  her 
CMditton  to  do. 

On  seeing  young  Dalton,  she  sprang  forward 
with  a  bound  which  brought  her  close  to  him 
in  an  instant,  and,  laying  her  hand  upon  his 
arm,  she  looked  wistfully  up  in  his  face,  and 
said,  "The  young  squire  won't  let  Jessie  be 
whipped?  The  young  squire  kisses  poor  Jessie, 
ud  loves  poor  Jessie,  and  he  won't  let  any 
body  get  hold  of  her,  and  shake  her,  and  whip 
her,  and  put  her  to  stand  in  the  corner,  and 
lock  her  up  in  the  datli  hole  ?"  Then,  lowering 
hw  voi^,  ud  looking  carefully  round,  she 
added.  "It  wasn't  Jesaie,.  you  know,  that  pnt 
away  the  baby;  ....  it  waui't  nobody  a  bit 
like  Jessie  that  did  that  bad  and  wicked  trick, 
was  it?" 

But  the  idiot  laugh  which  accompanied  these 
words  sounded  not  in  the  ears  oi  Dalton  like 
what  it  really  was,  the  laugh  of  imbecility,  but 
as  the  taunting  gibie  of  an  accuser,  whose  voice 
was  the  ordained  signal  lor  his  execution.  AH 
hope,  all  judgment,  all  power  of  thinking,  at 
•nee  forsook  him,  and,  vehemently  pushing 
asida  the  girl,  be  nished  madly  forwanl  to  the 


steep  hank,  wUch,  at  that  point,  bordeml  the 
little  river,  and  plunged  headlong  into  the  stream. 
It  was  precisely  b«e,  if  any .  where,  that  the 
rapid  little  rivalet  deserved  its  epithet  of  "  deep," 
but  this  circumstance  would  scarcely  have  been 
aulBcient  to  render  this  despwate  act  one  of 
much  danger  had  not  Ihe  depth  been  rather 
that  of  a  sudden  hole  than  of  any  more  gradual 
variation  in  the  bed  of  the  stream.  But  Fred- 
eric Dalton,  in  spite  of  his  star,  was  a  doomed 
man,  and  the  something  wUch  mortals  call  chance 
was  aiogolarly  eidmr  for  or  a^nst  him,  at  this 
moment— aceording  aa  snch  a  life,  or  aach  a 
death,  may  be  deemed  prelhrable— Rir  had  Silly 
Sally  happened  to  stand  a  very  little  either  on 
one  side  or  the  other  of  the  precise  spot  she 
occepied,  his  course  woold  have  been  a  little 
di^rent,  and  that  little  would  have  sufKced  to 
have  made  his  plunge  into  the  stream  one  that 
could  scarcely  have  perilled  his  life  for  a  mo- 
ment. But  so  it  was  not  to  be.  Before  the 
rapid  current  could  get  possession  of  him  and 
bMr  him  onward  in  companuive  safe^,  he  was 
sucked  down  into  a  hole  of  stmie  twen^  feet 
deep,  and,  from  some  caose  or  other,  rose  not 
again  (ill  long  afier  life  was  extinct 
e  «  « 

The  exertions  of  Captain  Maxwell  in  the  cause 
of  Jessie  were  not  in  vain.  He  had  wiaely  ad- 
dressed himself  to  young  Mortimn-,  to  select 
the  advocate  most  likely  to  conduct  a  difficult 
cause  with  skill;  and  so  interested  did  that 
young  man  feel  in  the  result,  that  be  accom- 
panied his  older  legal  friend  to  the  town  which 
was  to  be  the  scene  ofhis  professional  exertions. 
Perhaps  the  letter  of  Captain  Maxwell  might 
have  mentioned  the  fact,  that  he,  with  his  wife 
and  daughter,  intended  lo  pass  the  period  of 
the  assizes  at  ihe  county  town,  as  Martha  was 
so  deeply  persuaded  oi  Jessie's  perfect  inno- 
cence, of"^ intention  at  least,  that  she  had  implor- 
ed too  earnestly  lor  permission  to  see  the  un- 
happy prisoner  every  day  for  either  father  or 
mother  lo  have  power  or  inclination  to  refuse 
her.  Whether  this  information  bad  ainr  influence 
on  the  movements  of  Mr.  H«iry  Mortimer,  it 
is  impossible  to  say,  but  It  is  certain  that  the 
judge  and  hia  legal  train  had  not  been  many 
hours  in  the  town  before  Mortimer  was  seated 
with  his  Deepbrook  friends.  Captain  and  Mrs. 
Maxwell,  ana  Ih^r  eceentric  little  daughter, 
Martha. 

The  reader  knows,  though  the  gallant  captain 
and  his  lady  did  not,  that  Martha  had  really 
very  much  which  it  was  important  she  should 
say  to  him,  quite  indepenoent  of  any  little 
personal  observatiMis  respecting  their  mutual 
sensations  at  meetii^  again.  But  there  was  no 
inclination  an  the  part  of  either  parent  lo  be 
tronhlesome.  Thev  had  both,  for  some  time 
past,  made  np  their  minds,  afier  lovingly  coot- 
.  paring  notes  together,  that  voung  Mortimer  and 
Martha  were  very  rapidlv  falling  in  love;  and, 
as  they  saw  nothing  in  this  that  would  render 
it  necessary  for  them  to  break  through  their 
long<eslabkshed  rule,  of  letting  their  daughter 
have  her  own  way  in  all  things,  the  captain 
soon  recollected  that  he  had  business  to  look 
aflter  in  Ihe  town,  and  his  lady,  diat  her  best 
bonnet  would  infUlibly  be  mined  if  she  any 
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longer  delayed  to  inqnire  into  its  condition, 
after  the  dnsty  drive  it  had  endured.  So  Martha 

and  the  yoang  lawver  once  more  found  them- 
selves lele-d-lile.  It  was,  however,  bat  for  one 
short  instant  that  Martha  remcmb'ered  this,  for 
her  heart  was  really  and  truly  too  full  of  Jessie 
to  leave  her  at  leisure  to  think  either  of  Henry  Mor- 
timer or  of  herself;  and,  promptly  and  decisively 
chaslngtfae  feeling,  which  loramomenthad  brought 
a  very  pretty  blush  to  her  cheeh,  she  entered 
upon  the  cause  of  their  thus  meeting  with  all 
the  zeal  of  her  most  xealons  spirit.  Mortimer 
knew  her  much  too  well  to  mistake  her  pur- 
pose, and  after  one  short  glance,  in  which  per- 
haps there  might  have  been  a  slight  mix'ure  of 
"  (he  tender  passion,"  he  enterod  with  her, 
heart  and  soul,  into  a  full  discussion  of  their 
poor  client's  condition.  Martha  related  to  him, 
without  scruple  or  reserve,  all  (hat  she  had  seen, 
suspected,  thought,  and  finally  believed,  res- 
pecting young  Dalton.  She  described  her  visit 
to  Mr.  Rimmingion,  and  accurately  repeated 
the  arguments  which  had  persaadeid  her  that 
the  emotion  betrayed  by  Frederic  did  not  war- 
rant the  interpretation  she  had  pat  upon  it. 
But  the  most  important  part  of  her  coromoni- 
cation  respected  her  various  interviews  with 
Jessie,  and  the  impression  left  on  her  mind  by 
the  statement  she  had  received  from  her.  To 
all  this  her  friend  listened  with  deep  attention, 
and,  well  knowing  the  truthfulness  of  the  nar- 
rator, he  very  soon  adopted  her  opinion,  that 
Jessie's  own  interpretation  was  the  right  one, 
namely,  that  she  had  herself  caused  her  inf«it*B 
death  in  a  paroxysm  of  unconscioas  delirium. 

'*Now  then,  Mr.  Mortimer,"  she  said,  as  soon 
as  she  perceived  that  he  saw  the  matter  rightly, 
"let  as  not  waste  a  moment.  See  yoar  legal 
friend;  arrange  for  bis  admission  to  his  client, 
and  go  to  her  with  him.  You  are  now  fully 
acquainted  with  the  purport  of  allshehassaid  to 
me  dnring  more  than  one  quiet  and  deliberate 
conversation.  It  mav  be  that,  while  conversing 
with  the  individual  on  whose  exertions  her 
life  depends,  she  may  be  less  clear,  less  distinct, 
than  she  has  been  with  me;  if  this  be  the  case, 
your  presence  may  be  of  great  use  to  her." 

Henry  Mortimer  again  ^ave  her  one  glance 
that  seemed  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  poor 
Jessie,  and  then  left  her,  having  given  her  an 
assurance,  but  little  needed,  tut  nothing  he 
could  do  to  serve  her  unhappy  protigie  shodd 
be  left  undone. 

o  *»  e 

y/hat  Jessie  most  hoped,  or  what  she  most 
feared,  as  the  hour  of  her  trial  approached,  it 
would  be  difficult  to  tell;  but  she  displayed  in 
her  outward  demeanour  a  degree  of  tranqaillity 
that  astonished  all  who  approached  her.  nad  a 
skilful  physician  been  among  these,  it  is  pos- 
sible that  he  might  have  discerned  more  symp- 
toms of  struggling  against  suffering,  boln  of 
body  and  mind,  than  were  perceptible  to  more 
ignorant  eyes:  but  there  was  no  symptom  that 
seemed  to  call  for  medical  advice,  and  there- 
fore  no  such  observations  were  made.  On  the 
evening  preceding  the  trial,  she  desired  to  re- 
ceive the  sacrament,  and,  baviiw  been  indulged 
in  this  wish,  retired  to  her  bea  with  an  air  of 
gentle  serenity,  which,  had  any  eye  witnessed 


it,  mi^t  have  given  room  fiw  nraeh  ttmj&ttm 
as  to  Its  source.  Yet,  had  the  qnestioa  beea 
put  to  her,  Jessie  w*oald  have  given  an  utsver 
equally  readv  and  true  —  she  had  sioaed.  she 
had  repented -and  hope  was  strong  wilkia  ber 
that  her  repentance  had  been  accepted,  aid  iltf 
she  was  forgiven. 

O  Q  0 

It  is  needless  to  attempt  giving  any  detaiM 
account  of  a  trial,  in  which  no  pohit  «tber  of 
law  or  fact  was  brought  forward  to  stntle, 
alarm,  »r  in  any  way  stimulate  the  curioaitj  af 
the  reader.  From  a  very  early  stage  cf  Ik 
business,  every  one  in  the  court  became  cm- 
vinced  that  it  must  end  in  acquittal,  M  ik 
plea  of  temporary  insanity.  The  delicate  feaUm 
of  the  prisoner  were  ghastly  pale :  but  this  «ii 
so  natural,  under  the  circumstances,  thai  it 
scarcely  added  a  single  sigh  to  the  intemt 
which  the  paiuftri  pusilton  of  one  so  yoaa^  ml 
lovely  was  sure  to  excite.  .At  one  moment  ordv 
did  any  circamstanee  occur,  daring  the  triii. 
which  ajqieared  to  shake  the  steadfast  calanM 
of  her  demeanour,  and  this  was  purely  aco4crt- 
al,  and  in  no  way  connected  with  the  hwmm 
that  was  going  on.  During  the  whole  of  At 
proceedings,  a  stillness  and  decorum  the  wtst 
perfect  had  reigned  in  the  court:  bat,  wki 
the  judge  had  finished  his  charge,  which  wm 
exactly  every  thing  wished  for  and  exfectt4 
by  the  audience,  and  the  jary  had  retired  0 
decide  upon  their  verdict,  tlie  silence  was  m 
longer  so  wofoand:  whispering  voices  wot 
heard  in  dinbrent  parts  of  the  court,  but  ewy 
where  so  subdued  oy  proper  feeKng  as  to  in- 
quire no  official  interference  to  check  it  T** 
persons,  standing  together  so  near  the  4kk 
where  the  prisoner  was  seated  as  to  reader 
oven  this  decorous  whisper  audible  to  k«- 
took  this  opportunity  of  exchanging  a  few 
servations  on  a  rftmonr  which  had  just  rc»eW 
the  town,  and  which  staled  that  the  b<Hly  «f 
young  Squire  Dallon  had  been  found  dr*waf4 
in  the  river  at  Deepbrook.  On  heariag  tkst 
words.  Jes^e  started  so  violently  as  to  diav 
upnn  her  a  multitude  of  eyes :  but,  as  the  «aH( 
wnich  had  caused  her  emotion  had  not  Um 
heard,  save  by  herself  and  the  person  to  «kM 
they  had  been  addressed,  and  as  she  tmmedi^ 
ly  pushed  back  the  chair,  whi^  had  be«i 
humanely  allowed  her,  so  as  to  conceal  M 
face  from  the  crowd,  it  was  snpposed  by  » 
that  the  movement  was  produced  by  the  oacM- 
trollable  anxiety  of  her  position,  during  * 
terval  propably  the  most  anxious  to  which  tk 
nerves  of  a  human  being  can  be  exposed. 

•  *  o  . 

The  moment  at  which  Jessie  fillips  W 
thus  learned  the  death  of  her  destro;rer  was 
truth  almost  the  earliest  at  nh'iA  it  was  pM- 
sible  it  could  have  reached  her,  lor,  till  a  lerj 
few  hours  before,  his  absence  from  his  fa4«» 
house  had  scarcely  been  known  to  halta^otfs 
individuals  out  of^ it. 

On  recovering  from  the  faintness  i^ich  ki 
followed  her  too  agitating  interview  with  kr 
brother,  Ellen  had  inquired  the  hoar:  and  ws 
inquiry  she  repeated  from  time  to  tiaK  ua 
late  pcoiod  in  toe  evening,  and  then  she  addn 
another  inquiry,  *'ls  my  brother  at  fco**' 
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Boio;  Answered  in  (be  negative,  and  BKweorer 
iarormed  that,  Itbongh  exi>ected  at  dinner,  he 
had  not  appeared,  she  settled  herself  on  her 

ftillow  in  an  attitude  of  repose,  and  soon  after 
ell  into  the  most  tranqail  sleep  that  had  fallen 
upon  her  for  many  da^a.  No  connexion,  bow- 
ever,  was  dreamed  of  by  any  one  between  this 
sleep  and  the  absence  of  her  brother,  neither 
did  the  circamstance  of  his  not  returning  home 
excite  any  alarm  (here.  He  bad  many  acqoaint- 
ancc  in  different  parts  of  the  county,  to  whom 
he  was  in  the  b(U>it  of  making  occasional 
visits;  and,  thongh  it  was  asually  his  practice 
to  mention  such  ezcorsions  before  he  set  out 
upon  them,  the  not  doing  so  in  the  present  in- 
stance produced  tittle  observation,  and  was  prob- 
ably attributed  by  the  whole  family  to  the  fear 
of  being  told,  if  he  did  so,  that  £llen  was  too 
alarmingly  ill  for  any  of -the  family  to  leave 
home  with  propriety.  Thus  till  his  body  was 
accidentally  found,  on  the  morning  of  Jessie's 
trial,  by  a  party  of  boys  who  were  fishing, 
no  anxiety  of  any  kind  cuncerning  faim  had  been 
fell  by  his  family. 

«  o  • 
Jessie  Phillips  had  endured  an  immensity  of 
suffering,  and  with  a  degree  of  resolute  courage 
that  none,  perhaps,  but  Martha  could  understand. 
To  others  it  is  likely  enough  that  she  might 
have  appeared  desperately  onfecjing;  but  to 
Martha,  who  knew  right  well  that  every  pang 
which  wrung  that  young  heart  was  wefcomed 
as  a  portion  of  the  penance,  to  the  humble  en* 
durance  of  which  sne  looked  as  one  means  of 
reconciling  ber  penitent  spirit  to  a  justly  offend- 
ed God,  this  unmnmiDving  calmness  of  endur- 
anco  had  sonelbiag  of  Ine  snblimiQr  of  mar* 
tyTdom. 

When  the  observant  eve  of  Martha  perceived 
the  movement  by  which  the  countenance  she 
hail   been  so  anxiously  watching  becamo  con- 
cealed from  her,  she  actually  trembled  with 
impatience  for  the  announcement  of  the  decision, 
which  would  ianable  her  to  hasten  to  the  poor 
captive,  whose  patient  spirit  seemed  subdned  at 
last.    The  interval,  thoueb  in  troth  but  short, 
seemed  to  her  immeasorably  long;  bo^  at  length, 
the  jury  re-entered  fheir  box,  and  the  aniver- 
sally  expected  verdict,  not  odiltt,  was  pro- 
Bounced  in  an  audible  voice.   A  mnmor  of 
very  intelligiblesatisfaction  ran  round  the  crowded 
court,  bat  the  eves  of  Martha  sought  in  vain 
to  ascertain  how  ncr  poor  Jessie,  now  no  longer 
a  prisoner,  received  it.   ''Let  us  go  to  her," 
said  she,  addressing  herself  by  a  look  to  both 
her  father  aad  Henry  Mortimer,  who  were  stand- 
ing at  each  side  of  ber.   Both  seemed  to  feel 
her  right  to  have  this  natural  wish  complied 
with  immediately,  and,  wiUi  her  father's  arm 
to  support  her,  and  the  tal!  figure  of  young 
Mortimer  preceding  her  as  a  pioneer,  she  was 
led  -with  little  dilBcultv  through  the  crowd  to  the 
spot  where  she  so  aruently  desired  to  be.  Rapid 
as  had  been  their  passage  from  the  place  they 
bad  occupied  to  that  they  sought,  they  were 
not  the  first  to  enter  it.  The  door  was  already 
open,  and  several  persons  were  crowding  round 
the  object  of  their  care.  But  the  faces  of  those 
who  conld  have  entered  there  bat  to  wish  the 
rescued  prisoner  joy  of  her  acquittal  wore  not 


the  look  of  rejoicisg,  nor  was  there  any  seund 
that  spoke  of  hope  and  thankfulness.  A  few ' 

whispered  syUables,  meaning  she  knew  not 
what,  met  the  ear  of  Martha  as  she  entered, 
and  then,  h^r  eager  approach  seeming  to  give 
ber  a  right  to  precedence,  two  or  three  persjans 
moved  aside,  and  Martha  Maxwell  beheld  the 
face  of  Jessie,  scarcely  more  pale  than  when 
she  had  looked  upon  it  last,  out  rigid  in  the 
stillness  oi  death. 

«  a  o 

The  curtain  must  now  drop  over  the  name 
of  Jessie  Phillips.  Too  weak,  too  erring,  to  be 
remembered  with  respect,  yet  not  so  bad  but 
that  some  may  feel  tt  a  tning  to  wonder  at 
that  she,  and  the  terribly  tempted  class  of  which 
she  is  the  typo,  should  seem  so  very  decid- 
edly to  be  selected  by  the  Solons  of  our  day 
as  a  sacrifice  for  all  the  sins  of  all  their  sex. 
Why  one  class  of  human  beings  should  be  se- 
dulously protected  by  a  special  taw  from  the 
consequences  of  their  own  voluntary  indiscre- 
tions,  it  is  not  very  easy  to  comprehend;  but 
it  is  more  dilTicult  still  to  assign  any  satisfac- 
tory reason  why  another  class  should  be  in 
like  manner  selected  as  the  subject  of  special 
law,  for  the  express  purpose  ol  making  them 
subject  to  alt  the  pains  and  penalties,  naturally 
consequent  upon  the  faults  committed  by  the 
protected  class  above  mentioned. 

Not  being,  however,  of  (hose  who  concenre 
that  the  best  mode  of  making  laws  for  the 
well-being  of  society  is  by  setting  every  indi- 
vidual composing  it  to  work  upon  their  forma- 
tion, I  will  not  venture  any  protest  against  this 
seemingly  one-sided  justice,  beyond  the  expres- 
sion of  a  wish  that  the  unhappy  class,  thus 
selected  for  victims,  were  not  so  very  decidedly, 
and  so  very  inevitably,  the  weakest,  and  in  all, 
ways  the  least  protected  portion  of  society. 
There  is  no  chivalry  in  the  selection,  and,  to 
the  eyes  of  ignorance  like  mine,  there  is  no 


But  little  remains  to  be  said  of  Uie  persons 
of  this  Tillan  dimaa.  Ellen  Dalton  was  spared 
ivith  carefuF  tenderness  the  horror  of  knowing 
her  brother's  last  act.  Having  told  her  father 
that  she  bad  promised  to  forward  him  money 
upon  his  consenting  to  go  abroad  till  the  un- 
fortunate affair  of  Jessie  Phillips  was  in  some 
degree  forgotten,  Mr.  Ualton  gladly  confirmed 
her  in  the  belief  that  he  was  gone.  The  sen- 
tence of  "not  guilty,"  pronoouceil,  in  vain, 
upon  the  unhappy  Jessie,  though  she  bad  died 
unconscious  of  it,  removed  from  the  spirit  of 
Ellen  the  endless  vreight  which  would  have 
rested  on  it  had  the  soitence,  though  equally  in 
vain,  been  otherwise;  and  no  sooner  did  she 
hear  it  than  the  most  devout  thankfulness  took 

Eossession  of  her  heart,  that  her  conviction  of 
er  brother's  gnilt  had  never  been  breathed  but 
in  the  accents  of  delirium,  save  to  the  faithful 
Martha,  who  happily  succeeded  in  persuading 
her,  at  last,  that  me  sentence  pronounced  by 
the  jury  was,  in  fact,  the  correct  one,  and  that 
all  the  terrible  agitation  they  had  remarited  in 
her  brother  arose,  as  it  very  naturally  mi^t, 
from  his  horrw  «t  believing  that  the  unhappy 
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njeec  of  Us  imliallowad  love  was  to  pay  by  Oe 
Minn  of  a  soblie  exeeation  for  ow  aiii  of 
both. 

As  Elleo  recoTored  from  her  nearly  fatal  ill- 
ness,  abe  began  to  look  back  lo'  all  that  sbe 
quite,  and  all  that  she  half  remembered,  with 
a  sort  of  indefinite  vagaeness  and  nncertainty 
which  induced  her  to  believe  that  mnch,  or 
perliaps  all,  of  the  tremendoiis  safferian  she 
remembered  were  caused,  if  not  wholly,  a( 
least  in  great  part,  by  delirium;  and  this  idea, 
together  with  the  revived  happiaen  which  now 
again  awaited  her,  soon  restored  tbe  delicate 
rosea  to  her  cheek,  and  once  more  made  the 
failhfal  Pemberton  feel  that  he  was  the  happiest 
of  men.  Bat  no  sooner  did  Dr.  H.  assure  her 
familv  that  she  was  safEcienily  restored  to 
health  to  endnre  the  fatieae  of  travetling  with- 
out danger  than  it  was  decided  that  she  should 
leave  Deepbrook,  in  tbe  hope  that  change  of 
air  and  scene  would  remove  the  langour  which 
still  hung  about  her.  When  ihis  decisioo  was 
commonioated  to  the  family  at  the  Castle,  whose 
continuance  there  bad  been  prolonged  for  some 
weeks  beyond  their  proposed  stay  by  her  ill- 
ness, the  Duchess  soagnt  a  conference  with 
Mr.  Dalton,  in  which  she  avowed  to  him  that, 
i£  he  and  Mrs.  Dalton  would  consent  to  it,  they 
should  on  their  side  greatly  prefer  having  the 
marriage,  to  which  they  were  now  again  look- 
ing forward  almost  as  eagerly  as  Lord  Pember- 
ton himself,  celebrated  abroad,  as  the  want  of 
state  and  retinae,  to  which  for  a  while  longer 
it  was  necessary  th^  should  submit,  would  on 
SBch  an  occasion  be  aowliere  felt  so  painfully 
as  at  Rochdale.  To  this,  of  course,  no  objec- 
tion could  be  made  1^  tbe  Dalton  family,  and 
Elleo  hailed  the  arraosemeut  with  thankfulness, 
for  neither  the  luzurv  of  returning  health,  nor 
the  deep  happiness  of  the  again  brilliant  future 
which  opened  before  her,  could  wholly  obliter- 
ate the  reelings  of  sadness  and  of  sorrow  which 
the  fate  of  Jessie  had  left  upon  her  mind,  and 
which  almost  every  object  that  met  her  eye  at 
Deepbrook  tended  to  perpetuate.  It  was,  tnere- 
fore,  in  the  ch^l  of  roe  British  miiuster  at 
Florence  ihM  the  gentle  Elira  Dalton  became 
Marchioness  of  Pemberton ;  and,  when  she  had 
been  for  some  months  the  happy  wife  of  the 
nan  who  had  endured  so  mucn  for  her,  she 
was  told  by  her  father  that  her  brother  bad 
been  some  time  dead,  though  all  ceremony  of 
outward  tnournio|  had  been  postponed  till  she 
could  be  told  of  It  without  danger  to  her  greatly 
shaken  nervos.  Ellen  was  deeply  shoekeid,  but 
the  delay  in  ooinMinieatiDg  the  utriligaaetliad 
enabled  ner  to  receive  it  with  more  eonposnre 
than  if  it  had  reached  her  earlier.  But  oven 
then  it  duM)k  her  fearfully ;  and  all  around  her 
frit  that,  if  it  were  uMsiMe,  she  should  for  ever 
Hve  in  ignorance  m  the  manner  of  his  death. 
Nor  did  It  ever  reach  her,  for  none  would  ever 
willingly  have  ean«d  a  pang  to  a  being  so 
gentle.  But  this  tender  caution  was  a  far  greater 
kindness  than  aoy  who  practised  it  were  aware, 
for,  bad  Etles  ever  heard  (he  truth  as  lo  this. 


her  llMwghis  weiM  natorallj  have  reemnd  ta 
all  that  sow  seemed  sleeping  in  eUivisa,  mk 
tbe  fearful  catastrophe  mignt  agsia  haveMbir 
^rkly  to  mess  at  a  Imih  which  Bust  km  m 
somes  o«t  obscn  red  the  eujoyment  of  her  viitaMB 
and  happy  existence. 

That  young  Mortimer  and  Martha  Hiiwd 
in  due  time  became  man  and  wife,  most  be  al- 
ready  too  well  kaowu  to  the  intMligaat  mia 
for  It  to  be  at  all  needftil  to  say  uy  mm* 
about  it  here.  The  young  man  became  ptiAj 
distingiriahed  in  his  profession,  bat  this  wmm( 
to  be  achieved  wiAout  such  a  degree  of  dn» 
tion  to  business,  as  made  both  hb  elegtut  amt 
and  sister  consider  him  exceedindy  avariwiai 
and  altogether  tHotaais  torn,  which  opiniMniy 

Ciy  contributed  to  the  happiness  of  our  friei4 
tia,  who  might  otherwise  have  had  6o■li4e^ 
ably  more  of  their  secie^  than  she  wouM  haw 
found  desirable.  But  it  was  ouly  when  ht  k» 
came  a  judge,  that  Ihn  feeling  of  sometbing be- 
tween pity  and  contonpt  for  a  maa  who  ps» 
tivelv  insisted  dMiitwusMredesinUeliwbiB 
to  live  in  Montague  Plaee  than  as  flrosrcMr 
Street  was  overcome,  and  by  that  li«e  Mis 
Agadui  was  married  to  a  quiet  country  dol- 
man in  a  distant  eouty,  and  Mis*  MottiMr 
began  (o  suffer  from  a  disagreeable  redacsi  ia 
her  face,  which  rendered  her  a  good  deal  kn 
particular  about  mA  matfeBtt  lua  she  nH< 
to  be. 

As  for  oar  very  amiable  Assistant  Peer  Uw 
Commissioiier,  he  remained  in  euperiatcndeact 
of  the  district  of  which  Deepbrook  made  afsH 
but  a  short  lime :  for,  iu  consequence  of  iBCR» 
ing  intimacy  with  several  persons  AoroegUr 
well  acquainted  with  the  stale  of  the  poor  arsiai 
them,  and  with  what  might,  and  what  wi^ 
not  be  done  for  them  with  advantage,  be  Mt 
only  became  deeply  interested  in  their  welhie, 
but  decided  on  several  occasions  where  b 
judgment  and  arbitration  were  appealed  to  if^ 
no  principle  whatever  but  that  ordoiagtbeiiMl 
gOM  that  the  circumstances  peruuaed.  Tlii 
was  uufortnnaldy,  on  mora  oecasioM  thsasn^ 
reported  at  head-quarlen,  wheie  it  was,  ai  a 
matter  of  course,  considered  as  excoedia^sa- 
philosophical,  to  say  tbe  best  of  it;  aad  owtt. 
when  It  was  very  dearly  evideat  that,  by  si 
vancing  ike  sum  of  two  pounda  five  and  lix- 
peace,  be  had  actually  kept  a  femily  of  seraa 

tersoas  from  comiog  upon  tbe  parish  at  aR,  b* 
sd  been  ofBcially  declared,  though  with  pni 
civility,  to  have  been  altogether  wrong.  As  bii 
generw  gmhIucL  however,  was  not  sesh  ■■ 
exactly  lo  justify  dismissal,  be  was  ptiiwilW 
to  retain  his  appmnlmentt  but  all  ol>|ectieBsbN 
consequences  which  miglit  have  resulted  fn^ 
Ais  were  very  abhr  aad  effectually  gaarM 
aninst,  by  Gonstatttiy  setting  his  judgment  siidB. 
whenever  it  appeared  to  leas  towards  cowms 
sense,  in  prefertace  to  the  priuclolea  of  the  bii, 
and  by  removing  him  from  one  pace  to  anoibtf 
with  more  Amu  usual  rapidity,  vrin^  '"^^'X 
satiafketoiy  denee  prevented  (he  poottBiy « 
hia  being  weAl  ai^  when. 
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The  sloi^  of  Jeuie  I^illips  wonld  have  wander^ 
ed  less  widely  from  what  was  intended,  when 
the  numbers  were  writleo,  had  not  the  antbor 
received,  daring  the  time  it  was  in  progress, 
SQch  a  maltitade  of  conmanications  nrgiog  va- 
rious and  contradictory  modes  of  tnatbig  Ibe 
subject,  ibat  she  became  fearful  of  dealing  too 
closely  with  a  theme  which  might  be  presented 
Co  the  jodgment  under  so  great  a  variety  of  ^ 
aspects.  The  result  of  the  information  which  has 
been  earnestly  sought  for  by  the  auAer,  and 
eagerly  given  by  many,  appears  to  be  that  a 
new  poor-law,  differing  essentially  from  the 
old  on^  was  abaoluteljr  necessary  to  save  the 
CAontry  from  the  rapidly  corroding  process, 
which  was  eating  like  a  canker  into  ber  strength; 
but  that  the  remedy  which  has  been  applied 
lacks  practical  wisdom,  and  is  deficient  in  fc^is- 
intivn  morally,  inaiouieh  u  ekpedienco  hat  «■ 


many  points  hem  veiy  obviously  preferred  to 
what  the  Christian  law  teaches  us  to  believe 
ri^t.  Neveitheless,  it  aM>Mi*  evident  that 
much  of  the  misery  so  justly  complained  of 
might  yet  be  remedied  were  a  patient  and  tnlj 
tolerant  spint  at  mA  te  oil  purlen  upon  tu 
subject 

The  constantly  increasing  evils  arising  from 
.  the  attemjit  to  generalise  renlations  upon  points 
so  essentially  reqairiog  variety  of  modification, 
as  well  as  du  radieu  mischief,  and  obviously 
demoralising  eflect,  of  snbstitntiiig  eentrd,  ia 
die  place  of  local  authority,  are  alrwidy  so 
strongly  felt  that  it  were  a  sin  to  doubt  their 
ultimate  reform;  and  on  a  subject  both  of  such 
enormous  difficulty,  and  such  stupendous  im- 
portance, it  is  quite  evident  that  patience  is 
equally  required  in  those  who  auke  the  laws 
iM  in  those  for  whom  Ocy  are  made. 
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to  make  his  respects.  Aftw  obaernog  ^ 
courtesy  could  desire  to  a  lady  of  her  liM  if 
life,  in  short,  paying  the  octroi  that  is  doe  at 
the  gates  of  the  chaperon  before  yoo  can  M 
for  the  goods  that  lie  within  her  circomTalbtioo 
the  Count  made  a  polite  inqairy  after  Hii«- 
rooiselle  de  Lynch,  and  Madame  de  JtwilUc 
thought  be  exhibited  more  real  emotion  wbci 
he  heard  that  poor  Ellen  was  all  alone  at  boMC 
than  any  person  who  bad  heard  of  ber  indiif^ 
sition.  And  troe  it  was  that  the  Cooat  iU  et- 
hibil  mure  emotton  -  bat  it  was  emotion  aroiis 
than  those  for  wtk 
gave  bim  credit;— 'tw» 
quick  spirit  of  stiatiOT 


Tbe  day  followiBS,  when  Madame  deJamiilac 
aod  Ellen  met  at  breakfast,  tbe  lattw  complained 
of  head-ache.  This  was  true,  bat  not  quite  to 
the  exleot  that  Ellen  feigned.  The  excitement 
of  tbe  previous  evening  was  safficient  to  account 
for  the  throbbing  of  her  temples,  but  the  pulsa- 
tion under  ordinary  circumstances  would  not 
have  been  sufBcient  to  make  ber  forego  a  very  gay 
^te  chatMetre  given  that  day  in  tbe  neighbour- 
hood of  Paris ;  but,  as  she  had  heard  over-night 
that  Marshal  Saxe  was  to  be  present,  she  made 

her  head-adie  serve  a  good  torn  for  once,  and  ex-    _  - .  - . 

cosed herselfootbatscorefromheing of  theparty.  I  from  very  different  causes 

"  Mv  dear  child,  the  air  would  do  you  good,"  |  Madame  de  Jumillac  gavi 
said  Madame  de  Jumillac.  au  emotion  which  bis  quic 

"Not  to-day,  dear  Madame  — I  feel  it  is  loo  |  excited:  for.  in  (his  circumstance,  be  perceiiitri 
bad  a  pain  to  play  with."  !  a  chance  of  obtaining  a  Ule-d-tete  with  Elks. 

"And  such  a  charming  party  too!"  added  and  determined  at  once  to  act  on  the  sogsesuM 
Madame.  |  of  the  moment ;  therefore  bowing  and 

**  So  charming,"  said  Ellen,  with  a  sweet  smile  ;  bis  way  towards  tbe  point  of  egress  be  aeiiM 
of  suffering,  "that  they  won't 'miss  me."  a  favourable  opportunity  to  retire,  and  findiif 

"  Dear  girl,  half  my  pleasure  will  be  gone  if !  his  carriage  himself,  without  making  the  etM 
1  have  not  you  with  me.  "         ■    ■'  *  »  j-^— -  ..d.« 

"I  am  sorry,  dear  Madame,  to  deprive  you 
of  any  pleasure,  but  pray  enjoy  the  other  naif 
without  me." 

It  was  in  vain  that  Madame  de  Jumillac  urged 
arguments  or  persuasions  or  coaxings.  Eflen 
would  not  go ;  and,  therefore,  when  in  due  time 
(he  carriage  was  announced  to  be  at  tbe  door, 
Madame  de  Jumillac  was  destined  to  be  the  sole 
occupant,  and  drove  to  tbe  fite  ckatnpitre  alone. 

On  arriving  at  the  tasteful  chateau  where  the 
f^te  was  held,  Madaoie  de  Jumillac  was  accosted 
by  many  a  gallant  cavalier  as  she  sauntered 
through  the  shady  walks  and  gaily  dressed  6o<- 
queUi  of  tbe  pleasure>gronnds  and  the  sarutation 
graciously  tendered  to  her  always  finidied  by 
ao  inquiry  after  Maiemoitelle,  whose  compa- 
nionship in  tbe  dance  was  ever  held  a  high 
favour.  On  hearing  that  a  slight  headache  was 
tbe  cause  of  her  absence,  there  were  a  thou- 
sand "pities!"  uttered;— some  hnndred  were 
"verjf  sorry"— and  about  fifty  "in  despair;"— 
nevertheless,  they  all  contrived  to  enjoy  them- 


of  having  it  called,  he  was  driven  back  toPui> 
with  all  speed.  , 
Ellen,  in  the  hours  of  Madame  de  JqwIIk* 
absence,  had  devoted  ber  time  to  leadii;' 
heap  of  old  letters,  some  of  which  (in  ^  ><- 
cumulation  that  time  will  bring )  it  becaae  ■^ 
cessary  to  destroy ;  as,  in  the  rambling  life  *k 
was  forced  to  lead  by  ber  father's  occapitios. 
the  most  portable  luggage  was  of  importutc- 
Perhaps  there  is  no  sadder  occupation  tkn 
reading  old  letters  pariicularly  where  y«*^ 
obliged  to  burn  some  of  them.  Sometimes  tfc« 
words  recall  pleasures  of  tbe  past— such  pw- 
siures  as  you  feel  you  nay  never  taste  tff*' 
— sometimies  assurauces  ut  affection,  «r 
expression  of  sympathetic  endearneBt 
you  read  over  and  ovw  again  before  tbeptf* 
IS  given  to  the  flames, — sometimes  a  mi*  » 
unlooked-for  friendship— of  distant  kiodliaM 
that  has  cheered  when  most  we  wanted,  aai  ■ 
some  desolate  hour  has  made  us  feel 
not  forgotten.  Such  are  the  things  that  rt«*» 
old  letters  dear,  and  make  tbe  burning 


selves.  It  was  when  she  was  almost  wearied  painful.  The  ancients  used  to  keep  tbe  s*^ 
out  with  tbe  eternal  regrets  of  all  ber  friends  \  ol  tbe  dead  in  urns.  Might  we  net  do  iv 
at  the  non-a^iearanoe  of  her  protegee  that  same  by  letters?  . 
Madame  de  Jumillac  saw  the  Afarshal  Saxe  pass-  |  It  was  in  the  midst  of  such  emBlo3-meBt--fc« 
ing  Ihroagh  the  crowd  of  distingnished  persons  •  mind  aUuned  to  the  tesderest  pitch  of  seabmctf* 
  1*      -   . 
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that  Ellen  was  starred  hj  the  loud  rattle  of  ■ 
carrta^  and  a  commanding  luiock  at  the  door; 
and  in  a  few  seconds  afterwards,  the  door  of 
the  sitting-room  she  occapied  was  thrown  open, 
and  a  servant  annovncea  Marshal  Saxe,  who 
approached  Ellen  with  the  most  eonrteous  ce- 
remonials, bnt  at  the  same  with  a  devotion  of 
manner  far  above  the  level  of  common-place 
politeness,  and  which  no  woman  could  mistake- 
Mademoiselle,"  aaid  the  Marshal,  "  1  have 
hurried  hither  from  a  scene  of  pleasure,  where 
1  went  in  the  hope  of  seeing  yon;  yoa  being 
absent,  it  was  no  longer  a  scene  of  pleasure  to 
me;  and  1  came  to  throw  myself  at  your  feet, 
and  tell  yon  so." 

Ellen  was  so  taken  by  surprise  at  this  sodden 
avowal,  that  it  absolniely  took  away  her  breath, 
and  she  coald  not  answer;  while  the  Count, 
profiting  by  her  silence.,  poured  forth  a  voluble 
flood  01  passionate  protestation.  At  length  Ellen, 
recovering  her  selF  possession,  though  still  pale 
with  mingled  aiwn  and  indignation,  answered; 
her  votee,  though  less  sweet,  retained  all  its 
clearoMS,  and  fell  with  that  cutting  ilistinctness 
which  ironv  imparts. 

'*  Count,  she  said,  "  I  must  aoppose  yoo  have 
been  at  a  masquerade:  and,  retaining  the  spirit 
of  the  scene  you  have  quitted,  have  come  here 
but  to  mock  me." 

"  No  mockery,  by  Heaven  1 "  exclaimed  Saxe, 
"and  yon  know  it,  lovely  onel  Did  you  not 
see,  last  night,  how  1  was  watching  for  one 
look  of  tenderness  at  the  theatre,  which  yon 
refused  to  grant?  Did  you  not  see,  in  the 
midst  of  all  that  engaging  scene,  my  thoughts 
were  wholly  yours?  Why  were  yon  so  cruel? 
Could  yon  not  afford  one  kind  look?" 

"Sir,"  saidElIeo,  *'in  the  midst  of  that  scene 
of  your  triumph  1  should  have  thought  it  a 
vain  and  unseemly  intrusion  bad  so  humble  a 
person  as  1  am  dared  to  claim  your  attention." 

"Humble  personl -scene  of  triumph!"  ex- 
claimed the  Count,  echoing  the  words— "yours 
is  Nature's  nobility ;  and  as  for  tfiumph-~l  swear 
to  yoo,  by  a  soldier's  honour,  that,  in  the  midst 
of  all  the  flattery  showered  on  me  last  nizht, 
I  had  no  thought  bnt  yov.  The  applauding 
dioats  of  all  France  would  charm  me  less  than 
one  sigh  of  yours  —  if  /  might  win  it." 

Be  tell  on  his  knees,  as  he  passionately  ut- 
tered these  words,  and  seizing  Ellen's  band, 
impressed  several  kisses  upon  it. 

After  a  momentary  struggle  she  disengaged 
her  hand,  and  the  tone  ofirony  was  instantly 
changed  to  that  of  dignity;  and  as  her  noble 
brow  was  slightly  knit,  and  her  bright  eye  di- 
lated with  emotion,  she  said— "You  luve  spoken 
of  a  soldier's  honour.  Sir.— Remember,  I  am  a 
soldier's  daughter,  and  that  kis  honour  is  in- 
volved ia  miftf.  I  hope  1  need*  say  no  more." 
She  was  rising  to  leave  the  room,  hat  the  Count, 
again  seixiiig  her  hand,  retained  her  in  her 
seat. 

"Yon  must  not  leave  me  thus!— not  without 
some  word  of  hope  to  me—" 

**  What  would  my  father  say.  Sir,  if  he  saw 
yoa  kneeling  at  my  feet?" 

*'  It  is  not  what  your  father  would  say  I  want 
to  know— bnt  what  his  daughter  would  say," 
Tetomed  the  nnabashed  Marshal;  **by  Heaven," 
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yon  are  the  most  enchanting  creature  in  the 
world!— my  angel— my  goddess— my — " 

Thns  was  the  Marshal  pouring  fort  his  rap- 
tures attempting  to  kiss  Ellen's  hand  between 
every  two  words,  wben  she  became  alarmed 
at  his  impetnosity,  and  bethought  her  of  a  stra- 
tagem to  relieve  herself  from  her  painful  pre- 
dicament Feigning  a  new  apprehension,  she 
held  op  her  finger  in  token  of  silence,  and  ex- 
claimed softly— *- Hush !"—  afliecting  then  to  listen 
for  a  moment,  she  mattered  qnickly— "'tis  het 
— I  am  lost.'— Oh,  Count,  if  yoo  would  not 
have  my  future  prospects  utterly  destroyed, 
pray  conceal  yourself  lor  a  moment;  if  yon  are 
seen  here  I  am  ruined." 

"Where  shall  1  hide?"  exclaimed  the  Count, 
springing  to  his  feet. 

"Here!"  said  Ellen,  opening  the  door  of  a 
china  closet. 

"Oh,  vou  rogue;"  said  the  Count,  laughing, 
and  looKing  archly  at  her,  as  he  obeyed  her 
command,  and  entered  the  open  portal. 

**Yon  dreadftil  man!"  said  Ellen,  with  a 
coqneitish  air,  as  she  was  shutting  him  in. 

"  Remember  you  owe  me  something  for  Ibis," 
said  Saxe,  popping  out  his  head. 

"Take  caref"  said  Ellen,  affecting  alarm — 
"be  quick!" 

Saxe  entered  the  closet,  and  Ellen  locked  the 
door  upon  him,  and  withdrew  the  key.  Then 
throwing  a  light  mantle  round  her,  and  casting 
a  veil  over  her  head,  she  hastened  down  stairs, 
and  entering  the  Marshal's  carriage,  which  stood 
at  the  door,  ordered  the  coachman  to  drive 
back  to  the  ekdteau  where  the  fdte  was  betd. 
Here  she  was  soon  enabled  to  find  Madame  do 
Jumillac,  to  whom  she  communicated  what  had 
happened— briefly  relating  the  Bruges  adven- 
ture, and  giving  her  reasons  for  the  silence  she 
had  observed  on  the  subject.  "  But  now,"  said 
Ellen,  "  1  am  convinced  nothing  will  care  him 
but  to  make  a  scoff  of  his  gallantry :  -  be  is 
locked  up  in  the  china  closet— here  is  the  key. 
i  leave  bis  exposure  to  yon,  Madame,  the  sane* 
tity  of  whose  roof  be  has  dared  to  set  at  nought." 

Madame  de  Jumillac  was  deeply  indignant  at 
the  Marshal's  conduct;  and  qaile  approving  of 
the  pnnishment  Ellen  proposed,  betfaoaght  her 
how  she  could  make  it  most  severe.  She  de- 
termined his  own  particular  friends  should  be 
the  witnesses  of  his  discomfiture,  as  well  as 
hers  to  bear  evidence  of  the  affair,  and  with  this 
view  she  sought  for  Voltaire  and  Poterne;  for 
anything  in  which  Voltaire  bore  a  part  must 
become  celebrated;  and  Poternewas  the  man  of  all 
men  to  give  currency  to  a  piece  of  scandal. 
Having  fbund  them,  Madame  promised  Aem  a 
piece  of  the  richest  ridicule  they  ever  witnessed 
if  they  would  come  with  her;  and  so  success- 
fully piqued  tlicir  cnriosity,  that  the  wit  and 
the  talebearer  joined  her  party  back  to  Paris, 
whither  they  speedily  drove. 

In  the  meanwhile  .the  gallant  Saxe  remained 
locked  up  in  the  china  closet— not  the  first,  by 
many  a  dozen,  he  had  been  in — exulting  in  the 
success  of  his  bold  move:  for  the  moment  a 
lady  proposed  to  conceal  him,  he  was  sure  he 
had  triumphed.  He  looked  upon  a  china  closet 
as  the  very  citadel  of  love,  which  having  car- 
ried, it  was  his  to  propose  the  tenna.  Not  that 
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he  imagioed  the  lady  in  this  case  wddM  have 
yielded  so  soon.  He  thonght  her  the  very  slyest 
person  he  had  ever  encountered,  and  set  her 
eoodact  down  as  one  of  those  straoge  varieties 
of  the  sex,  of  whose  caprice  he  had  sach  ex- 
tensive experience:  but  this  example,  he  admit* 
ted,  surpassed  by  far  aay  he  had  hitherto  met; 
aad  he  laughed  to  himself  at  the  sudden  turn 
affairs  had  taken.  She  all  honoar  and  indigna- 
tion; and  then,  in  a  moment,  is  proposed  a 
china  closet.  "Capital!"  thought  Saxe — "cam- 
tall — to  be  sore,  she  would  not  have  yielded 
so  soon,  I  dare  say,  if  she  had  not  heard  her 
other  lover  on  the  stairs,  and  dreaded  my  being 
discovered.  Good ! — her  other  lover— and  she 
playing  injured  innocence  all  the  time— and  at 
a  word  proposes  a  china  ctetetf  Oh,  woman  1 
woman !  womaii  111" 

Sach  were  Saxe's  reveries  (though  they  have 
not  appeared  among  his  published  ones.)  while 
he  was  awaiting  liberation  and  love.  Ue  began 
to  get  very  impatient,howevcr,  towards  the  end 
of  his  imprisonment ;  and  it  was  with  no  small 
satisfaction,  after  the  lapse  ofa  couple  of  hours, 
that  he  heard  a  tap  at  the  door,  and  Ellen's 
sweet  cautious  whisper  outside.  After  some 
soft  mumblings  through  the  keyhole,  the  key  is 
employed,  the  door  is  opened,  and  forth  pops 
the  Count,  expecting  to  embrace  a  chamiiog 

firl,  when,  to  his  horror,  he  sees  a  group  of 
is  paiiicular  friends,  who  are  as  macb  surprised 
as  he,  for  Madame  de  Jumillac  had  not  told 
the  nature  of  her  piece  of  ridicule,  nor  tlw  name 
of  the  principal  actor. 

Madame  de  JorailUc  advmced  with  an  air  of 
serious  dignity,  and  said — 

"Marshal,  I  hope  this  lesson  wiH  prove  to 
you  that  there  are  some  virtuous  women  in  the 
world.  That  you  should  offer  an  affront  to  a 
young  lady  under  my  protection,  at  once  grieves 
and  snrjvises  me;  and  1  think  your  violation 
of  my  house  justifies  the  severe  revenge  1  have 
taken  in  thns  eipoatng  your  defeat  to  the  wuld." 

Saxe  looked,  first  very  foolish,  and  then  very 
angry,  as  he  saw  every  one  grinning  ridicule 
opoB  him,  and  knew  the  story  wonld  be  all 
over  Paris  next  day.  Poterne  was  the  only 
looker-on  who  did  not  eujoy  it;  be  was  really 
sorry  to  be  made  an  nnpleasut  sight  to  A  great 


CiAFm 

Port  Laiuiti  was  n  scena  of  hnstle  at  an 
early  hour  of  a  fine  mombig  in  June ;  a  swift 
cvtter  lay  ready  to  bear  the  larger  portion  of 
the  Prince's  adherents  on  board  (he  £/tsaAe/A, 
which  lay  outside  the  harbour  of  Belleisle, 
while  a  chosen  few  should  bear  the  Prince 
company  on  board  the  DouteUe.  Among  these 
were  Lynch  and  his  daughter  who  bad  pro* 
ceeded  from  Paris;  and  before  Ned  who  was 
now  a  warm  adherent  of  the  Prince's  embarked 
on  board  the  cotter,  he  bad  the  mortification  to 
see  Kirwan  band  EUoi  into  one  of  the  Dou- 
teUe'* boats,  and  seat  himself  beside  her,  fol- 
lowed by  her  father  and  Walsb,  who  s^lwl 
on  board  his  own  brig,  to  do  the  honoars  to 
the  Prince.  Thus  waa  he  aenanted  bomi  Ellen, 
while  bis  rival  had  Ae  advantage  of  beavkig 


MUM,  and  advancing  with  a  cringe  towards  ibr 
Count,  requested  him  (o  bdieve  that  hebadao  '■ 
idea  he  was  Ae  person  engaged,  or  he  voiU 
not  for  the  world  have  been  of  the  party. 

The  Coent  only  pushed  bim  aside,  wtib  > 
half-mattered  malediction,  as  he  passed  (awai4  > 
the  door,  near  which  Voltaire  was  aiaMbi| 
looking  on  in  ecstasy. 

"My  dear  Count,"  said  Voltaire,  with  asnlt  > 
of  malicions  delight,  and  a  tone  which  cleiriy  ' 
implied  he  did  not  mean  a  particle  of  whsl  hi  i 
said,  '*yon  may  be  certain  /  wiH  not  muAat 
one  word  of  this  afihir." 

"  Of  course  net,"  aaswwed  Saxe  in  acsma- 
pooding  tone.  "I  dai%  say  I  shaU  haieaa 
epigram  at  breakfast  to-morrow." 

"  Unless  yon  would  like  it  better  at  Siff*r  ; 
toHiigbt,"  replied  his  friend. 

"Plague  take  yon!"  mnlterad  Saxe.  "Ai  ' 
for  you,  ladies,"  he  added,  with  a  severity  m  ' 
his  brow  thM  seldom  sat  there,  *'a)Bc^  jm 
have  chosen  to  play  at  lock  emi  key  vilb  m, 
i  beg  to  remind  you  that  Iwo  cu  play  at  Ibii 
game,  and  perhaps  my  locks  ud  k^  may  be 
stronger  than  years.' 

Ue  left  the  room  as  he  spoke,  and  dte  soffit 
of  jest  was  chilled  under  the  terrible  iBfiMBcc 
of  his  words  An  iovoluntuy  shudder  paacd 
through  the  heart  of  eveiy  woman  in  the  reoa: 
for  Saxe,  hero  as  he  was  u  the  field,  was  kaavi 
to  have  been,  on  occasions,  very  noscnipakiv 
about  the  means  of  tndnlgiBg  my  and  alllii 

Kuions,  and  the  fearful  /e^lrr  de  taeket  bl 
en  employed  by  him  more  than  once  to  m- 
complish  bis  purposes.  With  each  reminisuocei 
on  the  mioos  of  all,  the  reconnoitriag  ptit^ 
of  Madame  de  Jumillac  broke  iwanddcBiy.  lal 
with  that  embarrassment  which  the  dread 
something  unpleasant  produces;  and  the  afiw 
of  the  china  closet  did  not  torn  oat  so  good  a 
joke  as  was  expected  to  the  parties  who  mth 
It,  though  Paris  laughed  at  it  considerably;  aai 
Saxe's  prediction  was  fulfilled  by  his  recaiviiC 
a  note  next  morning,  containing  the  faUaviaB 
epigram:— 

"Leve'a  empire  1>  oaloalU!— Teel 
And  ee  la  CUaa.— OennI,  OMifMB.'* 


XVII. 

her  company.  Ned  was  mcallant  MHMgh.  he*- 
ever,  to  maJw  a  vetr  horrid  speech  to  hiaucll 
"She'll  be  seasick,"  thon^t  IM,  «and  wm't 
be  in  moch  humour  Ar  IrrTti  makiBg — that's  a 

comfort." 
Oh,  flel  Ned  I 

He,  at  the  same  time,  fell  a  pride  in  briNt 
on  board  the  ship  which  AouM  protect  ik 
hark  that  bore  his  ■*  lady-love;"  and  wheo,  wiik 
favouring  breeze,  the  two  vessels  in  conpa^ 
stood  out  to  sea,  there  was  no  eye  wattbel 
the  beautiful  DouteUe  so  eaceriy  as  Ned's. 

For  three  days  they  thus  kept  company,  aad 
were  unobserved  by  Ae  British  cruisers;  bat 
on  the  fourth  a  ship,  hearing  the  £B^>>k  bg* 
hove  in  sight,  and  oore  down  on  ^Um.  Hemf 
preseol  circnmstanees,  to  avoid  n  hostile  csl- 
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MAoo  wM  derinble;  therefore  eveiy  effort  was 
Biade  to  set  off  withoat  an  action;  bat  from 
the  point,  the  wind  blew,  the  Englishman  bad 
the  power  to  force  them  to  battle;  and  though 
infenoT,  hy  ten  gans,  to  the  Elitabeth,  deter- 
mined to  engage  her,  and  the  bris  of  18  as 
well.  The  French  man-of-war  cleared  for  action, 
and  toek  a  position  between  the  enemy  and 
the  i>otifW/e,  whose  men  were  at  their  <iaarters 
abo,  ready  to  assist  her  consort,  and  annoy 
the  British  ship,  who  now  opened  her  gnns, 
as  she'  bore  down  gaUantly  aninst  such  odds. 
The  Frenehaan  retnmed  the  ire  w^th  prompti- 
Mde,  and  the  shot  toon  bega«  to  tetl  on  both 
sides;  in  ten  minntes  more  the  Uon  and  EH- 
latetk  were  hard  at  it.  pouring  broadsides  into 
each  other  with  murderons  effect.  And  now 
it  was  that  the  Doutelle  might  have  done  good 
service ;  thoogh  her  weight  of  metal  could  not 
have  damased  mnch  so  large  a 'ship  as  the 
Ltoit,  yet  ner  guns,  well  osed,  might  have 
annoyed  her  con^derably,  while  engaged  with 
a  vessel  of  saperior  force;  bat,  shame  to  tell, 
she  sheered  off,  and  made  all  sail,  in  a  dis- 
graceful flight,  leaving  her  eonsort  to  sustain 
the  whole  brunt  of  theaction,  which  was  fierce- 
ly maintained  for  six  hours;  after  which,  both 
ships  were  so  damaged,  that  they  motually  gave 
op  the  contest.  The  Elizatieth  wu  in  too  sbal* 
tered  a  condition  to  keep  the  sea:  therefore 
she  returned  to  her  own  shores— a  fatal  mis. 
chance  for  Charles  Edward,  for  she  bore  all 
the  military  stores.  How  drooped  the  hearts 
of  his  adherents  on  board  as  Ihey  thought  of 
the  anprovided  suie  in  which  their  Prince  would 
reach  Scotland,  should  he  dare  to  continue  his 
coarse;  bat  heavier  drooped  the  heart  of  poor 
Ned,  who  saw  himself  again  separated  from  all 
Chat  was  dear  to  him  on  eartn,  withont  the 
smallest  chance  of  knowing  where  or  when  he 
ought  over  see  her  more. 

•  e  • 

Anxioas  was  the  watch  kept  on  board  the 
Doutelle  when  she  paHed  from  Jwr  coasort  tHe 
BHiabetk.  I^mved  of  that  protecUon,  her  owm 
gooa  were  too  few  and  light  of  metal  to  dare 
an  encounter,  and  all  she  had  to  rely  on  for 
the  safety  of  the  precious  freight  she  bore  was 
her  speed.  This  she  was  obliged  to  exercise 
more  than  once;  and  when  closing  with  the 
Scottish  coast  she  was  chased  for  many  hours 
by  a  Mtish  cruiser,  whose  swiftness  put  the 
sailing  qualities  of  tne  French  brig  to  a  severe 
trial.  Indeed,  at  one  lime  it  seemed  impossible 
to  avoid  ao  action,  hot  a  sadden  change  in  the 
wind  gave  tbei}0tf<e//e  »■  advantage  in  a  point 
of  saiUag,  aod  seon  distmietn^  her  pnrsaer,  she 
doaUed  a  headland  of  the  islands  abounding 
on  the  western  coast  of  North  Britain,  and 
dropped  her  anchor  under  its  shelter.  An  eagle 
at  the  moment  awept  down  from  the  rock^' 
heights  of  the  island,  and  wheeled  in  majestic 
flight  over  the  Doutetle. 

Behold,  my  Prince ! "  exclaimed  old  Tulli- 
bardiae,  "the  king  of  birds  baa  oome  to  wel- 
come yoa  to  Scotland." 

It  was  reckoned  »  good  oioea,  and  Chwlcs 
landed,  but  Us  rank  wis  not  reTeded  to  the 
idandevB.  He  ^rhom  ha  hoped  to  Sad,  Qanron- 
ald,  was  absent,  therefore  the  DouteUe  weighed 


anchor  and  stood  over  to  the  main  land,  whither 
the  chieftain  bad  gone.  The  following  day,  in 
(^dicnce  to  a  sammons  from  the  Prince,  Clao- 
ronald  repaired  on  board  the  bug.  attended  by 
.teveral  of  bis  clan,  and  Kintock  Moidart  bore 
him  company. 

The  chieftains  were  sadly  disappointed  to  find 
but  one  small  and  lightly  armed  vessel,  where 
.they  hoped  to  have  seen  men-of-war  and  a 
suppiv  of  regular  troops,  and  told  the  Prince 
frankly  that  without  sneb  aid  a  rising  would 
be  madness— a  hopeless  adventore  in  which 
they  would  not  join.  Charles  ar^sd  them  by 
every  arifal  appeal  he  conld  snmmon  lo  his 
aid  —  their  hitherto  onfailiag  affection  to  his 
house— their  promises,  from  which  the  honour 
of  a  Highland  chieftain  never  yet  flinched— 
their  proverbial  bravery,  which  no  odds  could 
daont;  all  these  stimulants  were  applied  to  the 
excitable  Celts,  bdt  as  yet  in  vain,  and  both 
parties  grew  loader  in  argameot  and  answer  as 
they  paced  rapidly  op  and  down  the  deck. 
Ellen  was  reclining  under  an  awning  spread 
above  the  after-part  of  the  vessel,  sheltering 
from  the  noon-day  heat,  while  her  father  and 
the  rest  of  the  adventurers  kept  aloof  in  a  noup, 
the  Prince  still  engaged  with  the  chieftains. 
How  her  heart  beat  as  she  watched  the  expres- 
sions of  their  faces  and  that  of  Charles.  She 
conld  see  the  conference  was  not  satisfactory, 
and  she  felt  for  the  humiliating  position  of  a 
prince  suing  to  a  subject  and  suing  in  vain.  At 
this  moment  she  observed  a  young  Highlander, 
who  had  taken  no  part  in  the  debate*  but  who, 
as  he  caught  the  meaning  of  it,  seemed  suddenly 
enlightened  as  to  the  real  rank  of  the  person 
who  was  engaged  with  the  chieftains,  and  be- 
came deeply  interested.  It  was  Ronald,  the 
yoan^er  brother  of  Kinlock  Moidart,  who  had 
no  idea  of  the  objects  of  visiting  the  DouteUe. 
He  bad  been  leaning  listlessly  against  Ihe  bul- 
wark of  the  ship,  seemingly  careless  of  every 
thing  but  his  picturesque  costume,  which  in 
every  point  was  perfect.  Comi^etely  armed,  he 
semned  the  very  model  of  a  Highland  warrior  j 
and  as  he  caa^  the  import  of  the  Prince's 
words,  his  former  listlessness  was  changed  to 
eager  wachtfolness — his  glistening  eves  wllow- 
ed  the  parleying  party  backwards  and  forwards. 
Ellen  could  see  bis  colour  come  and  go;  his 
lips  become  compressed  with  the  energy  of 
high  resolve;  his  nand  fitfully  grasp  Ihe  hut  of 
his  broadsword ;  and  his  whole  figure  heave 
yeith  the  tumult  of  emotion.  It  was  at  this  mo- 
ment the  Prince  passed  over  to  Ellen,  as  if  be 
had  spent  all  his  ailments  in  vain,  while  the 
two  enieftains  tamed  on  the  heel  and  paced 
the  deck  back  again. 

"Pardon  m^  your  highness,"  said  Ellen,  in 
an  nnder  tone,  <*bat  pray  look  at  that 
Highlander,  whose  eyes  are  so  entbnsisstically 
bent  upon  yon." 

The  Prince  loeked  and  saw  ttat  he  had  won 
the  young  man's  very  seal,  and  snddeilly  ap- 
proaching him,  be  exelalnwd,  **Yoa  at  least 
will  assist  me." 

"I  will,  I  Willi"  cried  RonsM;  *<(bongh  no 
other  man  in  die  hiddands  shall  draw  a  sword, 
1  will  die  for  yon  I  bi  the  wild  emotion  of 
the  moment  he  siuled  the  action  to  the  wordj 
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snatchine  bis  bright  claymore  from  the  sheath, 
the  sleoi  flashetl  in  the  sunbeam,  as  be  waved 
it  above  his  head,  and  uttered  the  wild  shoot 
of  (he  Celt. 

The  eothasiasra  waa  infections;  the  hearts  of 
sterner  men  were  moved  by  the  impetooos 
youth;  (here  was  not  a  sword  remained  in  its 
scabbard,  and  the  dash  of  steel,  and  the  war 
cry  of  the  Mac  Donalds,  staHled  the  silence  of 
the  smooth  bay  with  a  wild  clansonr,thM  was 
sweeter  music  to  Charies's  ear  than  ever  he 
had  heard  in  the  palaces  of  kings. 

Assured  by  the  adhesion  of  these  hold  few, 
he  landed,  and  messages  were  despatched  |o 
every  hill  and  elen  to  tell  that  Charles  Stqart 
bad  come  to  fight  for  the  throne  of  bis  fathers. 
Lochiel  was  the  first,  to  obey  the  sommons  of 
bis  Prince,  but  he  came  to  dissaade,oot  to  en* 
courage  him.  He,  unconacions  of  the  scene  that 
kad  fired  the  Mac  Donald^  represented  the 
madness  of  attempting  a  rising  widwnt  aid 
from  abroad,  and  recommended  him  to  re- 
embark. 

"No,"  said  Charles,  *'assoonas  1  land  what 
stores  yet  remain  to  me  on  board  the  brig, 
she  shall  return  to  France,  and  thus  will  1  cut 
myself  off  from  all  reireat;  for  1  have  come 
determined  to  conquer  or  to  perish.  In  a  few 
days,  with  the  few  friends  I  nave,  1  will  raise 
(be  royal  standard,  and  Locbiel,  who  my  father 
has  otten  told  me  was  our  firmest  friend,  may 
stay  at  home,  and  learn  from  the  newspapers 
(be  fate  of  his  Prince." 

The  blood  of  the  "^ntle  Lochiel"  curdled 
at  his  heart  at  these  bitter  words,  and  his  pru- 
dent resolutions  wen  forgotten  when  his  ho- 
nour was  impeached,  and  bis  conrage  doubled. 

"My  Prince  1"  he  exclaimed  with  warmth, 
"whatever  be  yonr  fate,  be  the  same  fate 
mine,  and  the  fate  of  all  over  whom  nature  or 
fortune  bath  given  me  power.  I  will  love  and 
serve  you  while  I  have  life,  and  follow  yon  to 
the  death!" 

Preparation  for  a  general  rising  was  now  n- 
pidly  made  through  the  highlands.  Glenfinnin 
was  named  as  the  point  of  general  rendezvous, 
where  the  Jacobite  clans  might  assemble  in  de- 
tail, until  their  congregated  force  was  suiBcient 
to  make  a  descent  on  the  lowlands.  The  glen 
was  admirably  suited  for  ibis  purpose— a  deep 
and  narrow  valley,  with  a  river  running  througn 
it;  steep  mountains  guarding  it  on  both  sides; 
while  at  either  end  it  was  shut  in  by  a  lake, 
thus  preventing  surprise  from  eBemiei,  and 
rendering  cavalry  utterly  useless. 

AVilh  nis  few  immediate  followers  the  Prince 
set  out  for  the  glen ;  on  reaching  the  shores  of 
the  lake,  a  shrill  whistle  from  their  highland 
gnide  called  some  wild  gillies  to  their  aid,  a 
couple  of  small  boats  were  bron^t  forth  from 
the  concealment  of  some  deep  rocky  creeks 
and  low  underwood,  and  launched  upon  the 
calm  dark  waters.  About  midway  across  the 
lake,  the  valley  became  gradaally  visible,  like 
a  deep  ruit  in  the  nonntains,  presoiting  the 
pictnre  of  seenrity.  On  landing  on  Ibe  opposite 
shore,  the  partysoo^l  the  hovel  of  a  shepherd, 
the  only  bouse  within  sight,  and  there  leaving 
Ellen  to  rest,  for  the  jonmoy  bad  been  some, 
what  fhtigaing,  the  Prince  and  bis  little  band 


sauntered  abont  the  valley  awaitung  the  anml 
of  the  clans.  For  some  boors  not  a  souad  dit 
turbed  the  silence  of  the  glen,  and  its  uvage 
pandeur  and  oppressive  loneliness  begu  t» 
impart  a  tone  of  melancholy  to  Charles,  via  { 
had  never  till  now  beheld  the  wild  and  soktH  . 
majesty  of  onr  norUiera  bills.  But  that  viiA  ' 
made  nim'  aad,  ava  delight  to  Lynch,  tmi  i 
Ktrwan,  and  Sullivan  (the  Prince's  prime  b*  ! 
Tonrite,  who  was  his  compaaton  in  aA  bis 
sequent  perils  and  wanderings).   They  saw  ia 
Aese  bold  hills  and  wild  glens  the  cemlcfpsrt  | 
of  their  own  dear  western  monntainsof  lieUad; 
and  after  the  dead  levels  of  Flanders,  and  the 
tame  champaigns  of  France,   on  which  tbev 
eyes  so  long  had  rested,  the  sight  of  dif;  mi 
fell,  and  torrent,  brought  the  features  of  bone  ■ 
to  their  hearts,  and  the  memory  of  eariy  4mju  I 
—when  in  boyhood  tbey  followed  tbeir  cardoi  | 
monntain  sprtrts,  and  dreamt  not,  in  that  baapy 
time,  of  future  exile  from  their  native  laa^  a 
return  to  which  was  risking  death  f  , 

Oh,  happy  boyhood  1  which  sees  no  jay  asr 
sorrow,  but  that  of  the  day  in  which  it  breathes;  j 
or  whose  future,  whenever  It  darea  to  specibte, 
seldom  extends  beyond  a  week.  Whoee  higbot 
enjoyments  are  in  the  whistkng  whiri  of 
rod  and  line  across  the  lively  stream,  the  ihaip  | 
ring  of  (he  fowling  piece,  and  the  wUr  of  m 
flying  covey,  the  neigh  of  the  impatient  ttsei 
anticipating  in  the  warniiK  tongue  of  the  ktaai,  , 
(he  start  of  the  game  and  the  headlew  chace.  I 
Happy  boyhood !  which  cannot  believe,  newew  [ 
wisely  preached,  that  days  will  come,  Hea 
such  joys  shall  be  as  nothing;  that  dw  wmi  ■ 
shall  create  for  itself  a  worid  within  more  at- 
tractive than  the  external;  that  the  qoestioM  ' 
of  civil  right  and  public  good  shall  sopenide 
all  private  consideration;  that  die  present  shd  I 
diSMay  its  attractions  in  vain  against  the  iatoreit  ■ 
which  the  past  afTorda  in  its  historic  liis—i  | 
and  (he  future  in  its  political  hopes. 

To  ovr  daring  adventnrers,  the  moantaias  le-  i 
vhred  sa^  images  of  tbeir  bovisb  sports;  Am 
mountains  that  were  now  to  become  ibe  theatre 
of  (heir  manhood's  slenm  xame.  The  stma 
was  valued  not  for  its  bounding  fish,  but  as  i( 
might  strengthen  a  position;  the  gun  was  b«v 
to  threaten  men,  not  birds ;  and  the  neigli  tt 
the  steed  was  to  be  roused,  not  by  the  bay  of 
the  hound,  but  the  blast  of  the  war  troaipet 

The  old  Lord  Tullibardioe  continued  near  the 
Prince,  but  he  became  reserved,  even  to  Hi 
gallant  and  faithful  adherent  of  his  bonse, 
sat  apart  apon  a  rock,  seemingly  overcast  wiib 
saddening  (hooghls,  and  at  length  leaning  kii  i 
head  npon  his  hands  as  if  in  dark  commmaM 
with  himself.  Did  the  spirit  of  divination  wfcidi  I 
gifts  the  children  of  these  misty  hilts  then  bowr  i 
over  him?  Did  he  see  the  "rally  and  the  roat"  , 
Dark  Calloden?   Did  he  s«»  the  royal  Stavt  j 
forced  to  4iide  hia  manhood  in  a  female  |^  , 
to  wander,  bunted  like  a  wolf,  to  shelter  ia  s 
savage  cave  and  herd  with  robber*  ? 

Bot  soon  the  visions  of  the  Mnoe,  whafafir 
they  were,  vanished,  like  the  mist  of  mam  be- 
fore the  sunbeam;  be  was  startled  from  hit 
trance  by  a  wild  peculiar  sound  which  bfoha  ; 
die  solemn  ailMce  of  the  glen.  It  was  the  pib*  ' 
roch  of  the  Cameroas. 
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Old  TallibardiDe  waved  his  bonoet  in  Ao 
air,  and  his  practisc^d  eye  caasht  the  first  glinpse 
ol  the  clan  as  its  Taaward  men  passed  the  crest 
of  the  hill,  and  might  be  seen  glancing  here 
and  there  through  rocks  and  heather,  with  which 
their  tartans  so  blended,  that  none  bat  the  ini* 
tiated  coald  mark  their  progress.  Ue  pointed 
them  oat  to  the  prince,  who,  after  some  time, 
could  discMn  them,  while  londer  and  louder 
rauK  the  nbroeh,  startling  from  the  cli&  the 
eajgles,  whidt  boldly  cane  forth  and  aiuwered 
with  their  shoot  the  war>8tnua,  as  ifthev  chal- 
lenged those  intruders  on  their  solitanr  aomain. 
And  now  the  dan  became  more  visible,  they 
bad  de6led  into  a  moantaio-golly,  and  came 
pouring  onward,  a  rash  of  living  men  down  the 
path  of  a  winter-torrent.  On  reaching  the  valley 
they  fonned  in  two  lines,  each  line^  three  deep, 
and  advanced  in  ^ood  'order  to  where  Charles 
Edward  and  his  Utile  staff  were  awaiting  them. 
Lochiel  was  at  their  head,  and  when  he  brought 
Chem  to  a  hah  before  the  Prince,  the  first  rank 
opened  and  discovered,  between  the  two  lines, 
a  snail  detachment  ofEng^ish  soldiers  and  their 
officer,  prisoners. 

"Behold,  vour  UighDessl"  said  Lochiel,— 
**lhe  first  blow  is  already  struck,  a  party  of 
my  clan  yesterday  intercepted  a  detachment  of 
the  red  coats  ana  beat  them  witbont  the  loss 
of  a  man  on  onr  aide.  So  far  the  gane  is  well 
begun." 

"Yonr  conquest  wootd  not  have  heen  so  easy. 
Sir,"  said  the  English  officer,  "boi  for  the  na- 
ture of  the  gnmna,  and  yonr  petniliar  mode  of 
fighting." 

•<As  for  that,"  said  Lochiel,  "wo  fight  in  the 
way  we  best  andentand,  and  thongh  it  may  not 
be  according  to  yonr  notion  of  tactics,  yon  can- 
not deny  yon  were  beaten." 

"Sir, '  said  the  Prince  (o  the  officer,  with  his 
peculiar  courtesy  of  manner,  "lat  once  liberate 
you  on  your  parole.  Rest  here  for  the  present 
alter  your  fatigue,  and  be  my  guest  lor  this 
evening;  on  the  morrow  you  may  return  to 
General  Cope,  and  lell  Iriin  I  shul  soon  give 
him  battle.'^ 

The  Prince  was  surprised  to  find  die  greater 
part  of  the  clansmen  carrying  guns,  and  in- 
quired of  Lochiel  how  that  came  to  pass,  while 
a  strict  patliammtary  act  had  disaimed  the  High* 
lands. 

Lochiel  laughed,  and  said  the  Hi^landers 
bad  been  nominalltf  deprived  of  arms  by  a 
stringent  taw:  "Bat,"  said  the  acute  moun- 
taineer, "the  sharper  the  law  the  sharper  the 
people."  He  went  on  to  say  that  exlmne  laws 


were  the  easiest  evaded :  **  Fools  may  jdve  up 
their  arms,"  said  he,  "  but  wise  men  will  keep 
them."  And  be  protested,  that  however  cunning 
and  vi^lant  the  officers  of  the  government  night 
be,  be  defied  them  to  discover  arms  amongst  a 
bold  and  acute  people,  who  were  determined 
not  to  give  them  up.  ''Those  who  hide  Qan 
find,"  said  Locbte);  "and  sign's  by  it,"  he 
added,  pointing  to  his  clan ;  for,  despite  of  the 
Anns  fliill,  he  bad  bronght  six  hundred  armed, 
ont  of  his  ei|^t,  at  a  short  notice.  - 

llien  turning  to  I'ullibardine  the  Prince  ex- 
claimed, "Raise  my  standard,  my  Lord!"  Th« 
old  nobleman  received  it  from  Ellen,  whose 
own  hands  had  worked  it;  and  as  the  sillutn 
folds  of  mingled  white,  blue,  and  red  were  un- 
furled,  and  lifted  upwards  in  the  breeze  that 
flaunted  the  colours  gaily  abnut,  a  deal'ening 
shout  arose  from  eight  hundred  stalwart  moun- 
taineers, that  made  the  echoes '  of  Glenfinntn 
ring  again,  and  once  more  distuhed  the  eagle 
in  his  eyrie. 

How  proudly  beat  Ellm's  heart,  as  leaning 
on  lier  lather's  arm  she  saw  the  ensign  of  her 
king  displayed,  and  beard  it  recognised  in  loyal 
shouts,  while  his  royal  proclamation  was  read 
beneath  it  And  yet  a  shudder  crossed  her  wo- 
man-heart as  she  thought  that  gay  and  silken 
work  of  woman's  hand,  in  peacefal  nonr,  should 
muster  the  bands  of  men  around  it  in  deadly 
fight.  That  banner  which  had  been  her  favourite 
occupation  and  companion  in  the  oaiet  convent 
of  Bruges  and  the  luxurious  bonaoir  of  Paris, 
should  float  fbr  the  future  amidst  the  thunder 
of  the  batde  and  the  hardships  of  war. 

How  rapt  in  admiration  was  Kirwan,  as  he 
marked  the  enthusiastic  gaze  of  the  beaalifnl 
girl  upon  the  standard.  He  fancied  he  divined 
her  tnou^fs,  and  approaching  her  whispered 
gently,—"  Ellen,  while  within  reach  of  my  sword 
he  will  be  a  bold  foe  that  plucks  that  standard 
down."  And  in  saying  diis  he  lover  thou^t 
less  of  his  loyalty  to  his  King  han  his  devolum 
to  the  work  of  his  mistress's  hands. 

A  marble  column  marks  the  ^t  where  that 
ill-fhted  banner  was  raised;  even  now  we  may 
stand  where  the  enthusiast  Lynch  and  his  gentle 
daughter,  the  devoted  lover,  the  loyal  Lochiel, 
the  faithful  Sullivan,  and  the  ambilioas  Prince, 
then  stood,  and  trusted  in  hopes  that  were 
doomed  to  be  blighted. 

Yet  why  mark  with  a  column  that  spot  of 
blighted  bopes?— Alas!  there  is  no  spot  on  earth 
which  might  not  thus  be  celebrated,  save  that 
spot  where  we  kneel  and  pray  in  the  hope  of 
the  Qiristian -the  only  hope  tut  deeeiveihootl 


Cahpter 

TuE  following  morning,  at  an  early  hour,  the 
forces  of  Charles  Edward  started  on  their  south- 
ern route,  and  the  house  of  the  gentle  Lo- 
chiel" was  their  next  appointed  halting-place. 

The  gathering  of  the  clans  was  increased  at 
the  home  of  the  gallant  chief>ain.  Mac  Donald 
of  Olenco,  Stuart  of  Appin,  and  Uie  younger 
Glengarry,  joined  their  forces  to  those  already 
assembled ;  and  though,  despite  the  Arms  bUI> 


XVUI. 

they  were  wonderfnlly  proWded  with  offisnsive  ' 
weapons,  nevertheless,  some  hundreds  were 
wanting  in  that  essential  point  of  war,  and  a 
council  was  held  to  deliberate  on  the  best  mode 
of  remedying  the  deficiency. 

After  tne  council  had  broken  up,  the  theme 
of  its  deliberation  continued  to  be  the  subject 
of  conversation  among  the  leaders,  and  repeat- 
edly r^pret  was  expressed  that  the  Prince  had 
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come  so  ill  provided  with  arms  Tallibardioe, 
Lynch,  and  others  of  the  Prince's  immediate 
followers,  reminded  the  chieftains  that  it  was 
not  from  lack  of  foresight  such  a  want  was 
experienced,  but  that  the  forlnne  of  war  had 
interrupted  that  most  necessary  sapply— (he 
ship  bearing  the  military'  stores  having  been  in- 
tercepted. 

KirwsQ  coald  not  resist  this  opportnnity  of 
MjtDg  something  to  annoy  Ned,  who  had  suc- 
ceeded ib-aeain joining  the  Prince's  party;  and 
though  his  better  nature  pointed  out  to  him  at 
the  instant  he  spoke  the  ankindness  and  iiyustice 
ofbis  words,  the  demon  of  jealottsy  woald  not  let 
him  be  silent,  but  goaded  him  on  to  wonnd  in 
any  way  he  could. 

"  Yea,"  said  be,  "  if  those  on  board  the  fJi- 
zabetk  had  only  done  their  duty,  and  fought 
their  ship  becomingly,  we  should  now  have 
plen^  of^  arms  and  amoinnition." 

Ned,  in  the  peculiar  relation  he  stood  with 
Kirwan,  was  .quite  as  reader  to  take,  as  the 
other  to  give  offence,  and  instantly  retorted, 
"If  the  DouteUe  had  not  deseHed  the  fAza* 
beth~" 

*<DesertedI"  interrupted  Kirwan,  captiously; 
"you  forget  his  Highness  was  on  board— too 
precious  a  freight  to  endanger;  besides,  what 
could  a  light-armed  brig  do  against  a  Bfty-gns 
ship  ?  while  the  Eliz'ibeth,  carrying  sixty-seven, 
should  have  been  able  to  heat  an  inferior  ad* 
versary." 

"The  mxaheth;'  said  Ned,  **was  an  old  and 
InefBcient  ship,  while  the  Lion  was  perfect  in 
all  respects;  and  I  feel  myself  bound  to  bear 
testimony  to  the  gallantry  of  the  captain  and 
crew  of  the  Fmchman.  No  ship  could  be  better 
fought." 

*' Very  possibly,"  said  Kirwan,  superciliously, 
"1  only  mean  to  say  it  was  pity  she  was 
beaten.'' 

"She  was  not  beaten,  replied  Ned,  warmly. 
*Mc  was  a  drawn  battle,  and  a  bitter  and  blootr^ 
one  too:  there  was  not  a  stick  left  standing  in 
either  ship."  , 

We  have  lost  our  arras,  however,"  ntamed 
Kirwan. 

"If  the  Doutelle  had  used  her  guns,"  said 
Ned,  "we  should  not  want  arms;  not  only  the 
BUzabath,  but  the  Lfoji  too,  as  oor  piixe,  wonid 
have  been  here." 

"Oh,"  said  Kirwan,  "ifs  easy  to  talk  of  what 
would  have  been.  I  speak  of  what  happened. 
Your  diip  was  driven  oack." 

"If  you  talk  of  iiiyship,"  said  Ned,  "I  must 
talk  of^ yoiir'f— and  ishould  rather  be  on  hoard 
the  ship  that  fongbl,  than  the  ship  that  ran 
away." 

"  Ran  away  1 "  echoed  Kirwan,  furioosty. 
"What  do  yon  mean?"  ud  he  laid  his  hand 
on  his  sword. 

Peace  I  peace  I "  cried  Lynch,  authoritatively, 
and  restraining  Kirwan's  arm.  "Gentlemen,  this 
is  an  onseemly  and  nnealled  for  altercation.  We 
are  too  few  to  quarrel  among  ourselves  —  let 
onr  swords  be  drawn  on  our  enemies,  not  oa 
each  other.  I  uke  It  ■  personal  request  to 
each  that  not  a  word  fulher  pass  hetwven  von 
—I  am  sure  no  oSmce  was  nmuit  on  either  siae." 

A  general  exclanulum  of  "certainly  lu^" 


arose  among  the  chieftains,  thoef^  Mme  m> 
pected  there  might  have  bem;  and  LvBch 
quite  sure  there  was,  and  griewd  totUakapoa 
the  cause,  and  not  wishing  to  trust  Ibe  met 
longer  to  each  other's  company,  passed  bis  ana 
through  Kirwan's,  and  withdrew  fron  the groia, 
which  by  common  consent  di^rsed  Muaeaiaiely 
afterwards. 

Ned's  temper,  though  raffled,  soon  reeowai 
its  ton^  from  the  coBBcionsness  that  he  had 
repelled  any  affront  that  was  ■eint,  aad  Hia- 
tamed  his  position ;  and  during  the  eveniag,  ia 
the  house  of  the  Highland  chief,  he  ieaewe4 
his  opportunities  of  speaking  widi  Blea,  m- 
deterred  by  Khrwan's  towenng  brow,  vbkh, 
despite  his  efforts  to  the  contrary,  betrayed  Im 
inward  feelings. 

The  next 'day,  too,  while  pnrsaing  their  roM 
to  Blair  Casle,  the  seat  ofoldLordT^barfiM, 
he  often  walked  by  Ellen's  bridle-vein,  at  At 
sat  her  rough  highuod  pony  down  the 
declivities  of  the  mountain  road;  and 
often  obliged  to  give  place  to  Kirwan, 
arduous  in  fais  attention,  yet  Ned  made  a 
fight  for  the  place  of  honour,  and  lost  no  ef> 
portunity  of  beiii'  near  the  lady  of  his  beart 

This  struggle  for  the  honour  of  "graoia  ia 
waiting"  between  the  rivals,  was  not  onohacrted 
by  Lynch,  who  wontd  ^adly  have  prevenJ 
it  by  assuming  the  place  himsolf,  but  that  hit 
presence  was  demanded  in  front,  beside  At 
Prince,  who  was  in  eloae  convofse  with  Iw 
on  the  subject  of  the  expected  share  Ireliil 
would  take  in  the  insorrectioDanr  okoveaMU 
while  Tullibardine  was  called  on  for  hb  coaaieL 

The  old  lord,  who  had  been  actively  enffige' 
in  the  conference,  soon  becanw  abstracted.  aaJ 
seemed  scarcely  to  hear  a  word  that  was  ad- 
dressed to  him.  This  absence  «f  mind  wat  ac* 
counted  for  to  the  Prince,  by  one  of  the  rbief^ 
tains,  who  told  him  they  were  appreacbing  Blair 
Athol,  and  lliat  ToUibardine's  heart  was  fill  ti 
the  thonght  of  nearing  his  old  halls  after  m 
long  an  absence.'  It  was  oven  m.  Thirty  yean 
bad  elapsed  since  the  heroic  old  man  had  bm 
in  his  native  land,  whence  the  same  cause  bad 
procnred  his  exile  that  now  induced  his  rem- 
and his  countenance  betrayed  the  varying  nN< 
tions  that  stirred  his  soul,  as  be  drew  near  tbt 
castle. 

As  they  topped  an  acclivity,  the  turn  of* 
sharp  angle  in  the  road  reveafed  to  the  old  kird 
bis  ancestral  towors;  first  clear  and  distiect, 
but  soon  dim  and  unoertam,  for  he  saw  tb« 
through  the  mist  of  aOiBOtiou  whidi  his  heart 
sent  op  before  his  eyn,  as  he  looked  oa  At 
home  of  his  childhood.  Other  emotioas  wen 
there,  too,  as  well  as  those  of  affection.  Hk) 
stannch  adherent  of  his  king  had  received  ik 
father  of  the  present  prince  m  those  very  halb; 
then,  on  an  enterprise  like  the  present,  bad 
proved  bis  fideU^,  aad  forfeited  his  eiiatea; 
and  now  was  returned,  after  more  Aao  a  quMr 
of  a  century  of  exile,  to  risk  all  he  had  raaaia> 
ing— his  life— in  the  same  de^pemle  cause. 

Ashamed  to  have  witnesses  to  hb  emaliMj 
the  old  man  hastened  onward,  nuon  the  pre- 
tence of  beioK  ready  to  receive  the  Prinoe  at 
the  castle.  When  he  reached  Ibe  portal  ihti' 
WW  a  Tocepcloa  amiti^  huuatf.  Soac  oU 
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adherenti  of  the  house^  who  yet  survived  (he 
ravaces  of  time,  and  the  slill  more  actively  de* 
population  measures  of  the  law  aAcr  "  the  fif- 
teenth/' were  ready  to  receive  him  at  the  gate, 
and  hailed  him  as  Ihe  "Duke  of  Athol,"  the 
title  held  by  his  Whig  brother,  (or  the  "fau'se 
laird,"  as  the  people  called  him,)  by  way  of 
reward  for  hia  adheaioD  to  the  Ouelphic  in- 
terest. 

One  fioe  old  mao,  in  particalar,  whose  white 
hairs  pruclairaed  age,  and  od  whose  fiiee  a  sear 
indicated  warlike  service,  was  foremost  in  wel- 
come: catling  down  blessings  on  (he  head  of 
(he  old  lord,  he  ran  before  him  into  the  castle, 
shoutins,  « It's  a'  yonr  ain  againt  —  a'  year 
ain  1  " 

But  Tnllibardine  did  not  follow.  His  pHoce 
being  close  at  hand,  he  awaited  his  arrival  at 
the  portal,  where  he  received  him  with  loyal 
welcome  as  he  alighted,  and  prayed  him  to  enior 
his  castle,  which  he  considered  less  bis  own 
than  his  king's.  He  stood  uncovered  as  he  spok«>, 
and  when  he  had  finished  his  short  but  devoted 
speech,  he  threw  his  bonnet  in  the  air,  as  a 
signal  to  the  surrounding  retainers,  whose  an- 
swering shouts  made  the  walls  of  Blair  Atbol 
ring  axain,  as  the  Prince  entered  its  gates. 

Hnch  confusion  was  apparent  in  the  interior 
appointmenla,  owing  to  the  sudden .  departure 
Of  its  recent  oceu|WDt ;  the  open  doors  ofclosets 
and  cnpboards  with  emptied  shelves,  papers 
scattered  about,  and  remnants  of  valueless  uten- 
sils, showed  that  documents  of  any  value  and 
all  the  plate  had  been  removed.   Old  TulHbar- 
diiie,  after  ransacking  every  comer  of  his  castle, 
came  back  laughing  to  (he  Priuce,  swearing 
"  the  loon  had  not  left  as  much  as  a  silver  spoon 
in  the  house."   Rejoicing,  however,  that  Ihe 
cellar  could  not  be  emptied  at  a  short  notice, 
the  brave  old  goitleman  set  about  getting  op  a 
feast  directly,  and  all  the  resources  (be  neigh- 
bourhood could  fttroish  were  put  in  reipiisition 
for  the  pnipose.   In  the  meanwhile  the  Prince 
was  conducted  by  his  best  through  the  castle, 
much  of  which  had  been  modernized,  to  the 
great  grief  of  Tnllibardine,  who  regretted  each 
innovation,  which  made  his  castle  look  less  like 
what  it  was  when  he  had  left  it.   On  entering 
the  garden  his  soiprise  was  slill  greater,  to 
find  additions  to  a  considerable  extent  had  been 
made  in  this  department;  even  to  the  luxury  of 
green  and  holhonsea,  and  the  caltore  of  foreign 
fruits.    It  was  at  Blair  Athol.  Charles  Edward 
first  tasted  pine-apples,  which  (he  banquet  of 
that  festal  day.  furnished.  A  wild  and  singular 
banqvet  it  was;  the  dishes  were  of  a  snfRcieatly 
substantial  character  for  (he  old  baronial  times; 
the  exigencies  of  the  hour  precluded  the  pos- 
sibility of  the  careful  cooking  of  anything; 
while  the  produce  of  Ihe  gardens  and  the  cellars 
bespoke  modern  refinement,  and  were  fit  for 
the  board  of  a  king ;  but  even  here  the  absence 
or  all  suitable  accessories  was  ludicrous.  The 
eommonest  ware,  and  not  much  of  that,  bore 
drficacies!  and  the  choicest  wines  were 
quaffed  from  horn  cops.  But  still  right  joyous 
was  that  wild  banquet,  and  the  ancient  ball  of 
Blair  Athol  rang  through  the  night  with  loud 
oierrunent,  till  dawn  sunirised  some  of  (he  ca- 
nniMffs  at  their  poUtions,  and  the  house  ex- 


htosted  song  of  the  revdler  was  but  a  orelttde 
to  the  clear,  ontgushing  melody  of  the  lark. 

That  morning  melody  bad  wakened  £llen  from 
her  slumbers,  which  had  been  deep  and  refresh- 
ing, far  removed  from  the  riot  of  the  hall;  and 
she  arose  to  enjoy  the  early  fragrance  of  the 
gardens  she  saw  sparkling  in  dew  beneath  her 
window-  To  rove  through  a  garden  was  at  all 
times  to  Ellen  an  exquisite  pleasure,  and  she 
:  foond  in  that  of  Blair  Athol  much  to  admire. 
It  seemed  as  if  ^at  care  had  been  bestowed 
on  this  department  of  the  establishment,  and  in 
her  walk  among  its  flowers  the  morning  passed 
swiflly  away.  As  the  day  advanced,  stra^lers 
ranning  to  and  fro  indicated  the  stir  of  life 
again  about  the  castle,  and  the  old  lord  himself 
was  soon  after  seen  making  his  appearance  upon 
a  grassy  slope,  that  led  from  Ihe  house  to  the 
garden.  As  in  this  neighbourhood  there  was  a 
beauiiful  bed  of  flowers,  Ellen  hastened  thither^ 
doubting  not  she  ^oold  find  him,  but  on  reach- 
ing the  spot  she  stood  alone  amidst  its  bloom 
and  its  fragrance;  she  raised  her  voice  and 
called  on  him  by  name,  but  no  answer  was 
returned,  and  then,  stepping  into  one  of  the 
neighboartus  walks,  she  commenced  a  search. 
At  length  she  caught  a  glimpse  of  him  through 
an  opening  in  an  old  hedge,  whose  antiquiiy 
showed  ii  to  be  an  original  boundary  of  the 
garden,  and  she  followed  to  keep  him  company. 
As  she  approached,  she  observed  him  looking 
attentively  upon  the  trruuk  of  an  ancient  tree, 
beside  which  an  old  but  flourishing  bush  of 
white  rose  was  growing,  and  he  had  just  taken 
a  knife  from  his  pocket  as  if  to  cot  some  me- 
mento on  the  bark,  which  already  bore  the 
rough  seams  of  Some  lormer  carving. 

Ou  being  addressed  by  Ellen,  the  old  get^ 
tleman  turned  round  and  saluted  her  courteously, 
while  she  inquired  how  he  could  choose  to 
ramble  in  Ibat  grass-grown  and  neglected  place, 
while  so  beautilul  a  garden  lay  so  near. 
"My  dear  child,"  he  said,  "this  wa$  the 

Sirdcm.  Yonder  is  the  doing  of  my  >Vhig  bro- 
er,  who  loves  new  things  and  new  fashions 
better  than  I.  TkU  is  the  place  where  I  stole 
apples  as  a  boy,  and  1  would  not  ^ve  Ihii 
neglected,  grass-grown  spot,  for  ten  times  the 
"  beantifications "  that  have  been  made  at  the 
other  side  of  that  hedge.  Do  you  see  that  old 
tree?  1  have  climbed  it  when  it  and  I  were 
vonnger,  to  the  terror  of  my  poor  mother.  It 
boars  a  memento,  too,  of  my  band  in  manhood 
— look  here!"  and  he  pointed  out  to  her,  as 
he  spoke,  the  initials  of  his  name  and  the  date 
1715,  carved  in  the  bark. 

"In  that  year,"  he  said,  «l  fought  for  (be 
royal  house  which  now  I  fight  for.  In  that  year 
I  planted  that  white  rose,  the  emblem  of^ our 
cause,  beside  that  tree:  and  now  I  return,  after 
thirty  years  of  exile,  and  ihe  tree  still  st&nds, 
and  the  rose  still  flourishes;  good  omen  of  suc- 
cess! And  do  yon  wonder  I  love  this  old  garden 
better  than  the  new  one?  No!  1  see  yoo don't; 
by  your  glistening  eyes!  And  now  1  am  going 
to  carve  my  name  and  1745  on  that  same  old 
tree,  whose  harii  shall  hear  the  record  that  Tnl- 
libardine was  ever  loyal  to  his  king.  Yes  I  that 
tree  and  I  are  older  and  we^er  than  we  were 
when  I  played  ameng  its  bruches.  I  am  too 
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old  to  climbj  and  it  too  we^  to  bear:  hat  still, 
though  shakeu  by  time,  we  are  nnclianged  in 
natore.  As  well  mighi  that  tree  aasuoie  another 
foliage  as  1  become  a  Whig.  As  well  might  it 
desert  its  roofs,  as  I  deseri  the  cause  of  Charles 
Stuart."  Ellen's  heart  swelled  at  (he  enthii.<>iasm 
of  the  old  man,  who  began  carving  bis  memorial 
on  the  tree,  while  she  commenced  a  careful 
selection  of  the  choicest  Deiebbouriog  roses,  as 
a  welcome  tribute  to  the  Prince,  saying  she 
was  certain  the  flowers  woatd  be  doubly  wel- 
come when  he  heard  the  history  of  the  tree 
from  which  thev  had  been  gathered. 

Having  culled  her  bunch  of  roses,  Ellen  sann> 
tered  up  and  down  the  old  garden,  watting  till 
Tullibardine  had  finished  his  carving  on  the 
tree,  (bat  he  might  bear  her  company;  and  as 
she  approached  the  hedge  she  fancied  her  name 
was  spoken  at  the  other  side  of  it  She  paused 
and  listened,  and  distinctly  beard  her  name, 
repeated,  and  by  a  voice  which  she  recognised 
for  Kirwan'a.  A  reply  was  retnmed,  bat  the 
intervention  of  the  fence  prevented  her  from  hear- 
ing sufficiently  well  to  anew  who  spoke,  thoaeh 
she  rather  imagined  it  was  Ned.  She  eangnt 
the  sound  of  Kirwan's  voice  again,  and  in  a 
higher  tone,  which  seemed  to  produce  a  loader 
repiv  than  before,  at  once  identifying  Edward 
as  the  speaker.  There  was  a  peculiar  tone  in 
the  conversation,  indistinct  as  it  was,  that  could 
not  be  mistaken  for  friendliness,  and  a  suspicion 
flashed  across  Ellen's  mind  as  to  its  natore, 
iriitch,  while  it  made  her  lieart  tremble,  also 
piqoed  her  cariosity,  and  approaching  still  closer 
to  the  hedge,  she  listened  neaifalessly  for  the 
next  word. 

Now  Ellen,  though  the  soul  of  honour,  and 
the  last  in  the  world  who  would  wilfully  play 
the  eavesdropper,  could  not  resist  this  tempta- 
tion. But  who  could  blame  a  woman  for  listen- 
ing under  such  circamstances?  bearing  her  own 
name  mentioned,  and  that  to  an  angry  tone,  be- 
tween two  persons  whom  she  knew  were  her 
admirers,  and  trembli^  for  what-  the  resalt 
might  be,  perhaps  a  deadly  quarrel*,  which  it 
would  be  her  daty  to  prevent  She- stood  in  a 
state  of  perfect  fascination,  as  the  conversation 
proceeded,  and  the  speakers  having  drawn  nearer, 
she  conld  gather  much  of  what  was  said'  Kir- 
wan 's  tone  was  haughty  and  intemperate;  Ed- 
ward's, though  indignant,  more  unoer  restraint 
She  heard  Kirwan  calling  Edward  to  account 
for  bis  over  assiduous  manner  to  herself,  which 
Edward  defended  as  being  perfectly  within  the 
limit  of  homage  which  any  gentleman  may  oflier 
to  a  lady.  Tliiis  Kirwan  denied,  and  a  good 
deal  of  what  followed  was  lost;  bat  it  seemed 
a  berried  discussion  of  how  far  attentions  might 
go  without  being  construed  into  meaning  any- 
thing, and  Kirwan  seemed  to  assume  to  himself 
the  right  of  qnestioning  any  approaches  to  Misa 
Lynch,  an  intervention  which  Ned  did  not  seem 
at  all  inclined  to  ^ve  way  to.  Somelfaing  of- 
fensive followed,  implying  that  Edward  was 
not  entitled  to  look  so  nign.  This  was  followed 
by  an  entbostastie  outbreak  on  Edward's  part, 
not  in  assertion  of  bis  own  deserts,  but  asking 
Kirwan  who  wot  worthv  of  so  "divine  a  crea- 
ture." 'Words  mo  hiner  every  nutment,  and 
at  las^  in  a  very'  violent  tone,  Kirwan  cikHed 


noon  his  rival  to  abandon  all  preteuiai  Is  < 
Miss  Lyncb's  notice,  and  desist  fpo«  fwtber  i 
"inlrnsion  apon  that  lady."   Ned  replied  with 
excellent  temper,  that  when  that  lady's  nuaer 
made  him  feel  his  attentions  wwe  iotrasiTe,ke 
should  retire,  bat  that  he  would  not  recein 
dismissal  from  other  hands.    Kirwan,  in  still 
stronger  language,  insisted  on  his  reaonciac 
all  pretension  lo  her  society,  on  the  »oL  Ket 
very  shortly  and  indignantly  gave  a  idnnp  n- 
fusal,  and  £llen  heard  some  enthusissiic  ei- 
I»ression  about  laying  down  his  life  a  th«na<  ' 
times  for  her.    She  then  heard  Kirwaa  sa^, 
with  terrible  distinctness,  "Oneoftbethonai^  i 
will  do  for  me,  sir— draw." 

The  next  instant  she  heard  the  clink  of  svw^i,  ' 
and  atlering  a  piercing  scream,  she  spna^  to  ^ 
the  entrance  throngh  the  fence,  and  raa  tia* 
the  garden,  where  she  beheld  the  two  jvu^  ; 
men  engaged  in  deadly  enconntw,  and  lesM  , 
between  tnem.  At  ber  presence  they  droned 
the  points  of  their  swo 

made  his  appearance  suddenly,  starded  ky  H-  ; 
Ifo's  cries,  and  following  her  footsteps  rapidly. 
She,  pale  as  death,  looked  silently  at  the  CMh  > 
batants,  who  stood  mute  and  abasbed  Man 
her,  while  (he  old  lord,  with  stem  dignity,  t» 
proved  them  for  the  ontrage  they  ud  c«»-  , 
mitted,  reminding  tbem  that,  while  (be  Priote  i 
honoured  tbe  castle  with  bis  presnce,  it  ke*  > 
came  a  palace,  within  whose  precincts  to  draw 
a  sward  wu  punishable  with  death. 

"Surrender  yonr  swords  to  ne,  [wa,"  cu4 
Tallibardine. 

The  young  men  obeyed. 

**  You  are  both  under  arrest,  sirs;  and  1  da- 
sire  you  instantly  to  walk  before  me  to  ik 
castle,  where  you  shall  be  confined  till  a  coart- 
martial  be  called." 

"My  lord,"  said  Ned,  "I  only  beg  to  assve  i 
you  that  1  was  ignorant  of  the  law  N  seew  I 
nave  broken." 

"Then,  sir,  'tis  well  if  you  do  Mtt  lean  m 
over^lear  lesson,"  answered  TuHlbardine,  sMaly- 
'*Go  beforo  me.  gentlemcD,"  be  added. 

"Oh,  my  lordr  exclaimed  Ellen,  wbesebent  : 
sank  at  the  name  of  a  conrt-maitial,  "for  Hea- 
ven's sake  pardon  the  thou^dewness  of  (hw 
gootlemen,  who,  1  am  sure,  quite  fo^st  (be 
neighbourhood  of  the  Prince,  and  are  thenAn 
unintentional  offenders." 

"It  is  quite  clear  they  did  forget,  MissLjaek, 
and  so  do  you  seem  to  foi^et  what  u  die  . 
to  yew  Prince,  in  iatercedii^E  for  soch  bsM 
ofl'enders." 

Ellen  had  never  beard  the  old  ma  speak  »  ] 
harshly  before,  and  hung  ber  bend  t»  coewaj 

tbe  tears  which  his  reproof  had  caused,  ow 
with  a  heavy  heart  followed  him  to  (he  cssde, 
whither  he  advanced,  marching  his  prisoeM*  . 
before  him.  On  reaching  tbe  hall  be  seat  far 
two  armed  Highlanders,  and  giving  directfaM 
to  a  servant  to  place  Kirwan  and  Ned  witluB 
tbe  strong  rooms  of  tbe  old  turret,  desired  tbs 
Highlanders  to  keep  watch  at  tbe  door  of  sidi 
chamber. 

The  prisoneis  were  marched  off"  iiuBedialdy 
and  Tnllibardine  retnned  to  the  garden,  wkiAer 
Ellen  followed,  notwithstanding  tbe  rebofl  she 
bad  already  received,  to  eadeavow  to  soom 
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(he  anger  of  Ae  pnnctilioas  old  nobleman:  but 
she  fonod  him  ioezorable;  all  tbe  argumeots 
the  nraed  in  favoar  of  the  prisoners  were  in 
vain.  Most  6lly  sho  snggested  the  wisdom  of 
net  weakening  their  small  force  by  the  bad 
example  of  leiting  a  (fnarrel  in  their  own  little 
band  be  subject  of  inquiry  and  punishment, 
while  there  was  a  common  enem^  to  befoDght; 
—that  atsnch  amoment,  unanimity  among  them- 
selves was  of  more  consequence  than  the  observ- 
ance of  court  etiquette;— and  that  the  probable 
ignoTftuce  of  both,  certainly  of  ono  of  the  party, 
of  the  nature  of  the  oficnce  they  committed, 
onght  to  he  mercifully  taken  into  consideration. 
But  lo  all  these  sensible  observations  the  old 
courtier  was  deaf.  In  his  view  everything  was 
Ins  important  than  the  respect  due  *to  royalty, 
and  the  argument  advanced  of  the  Princestanding 
in  need  of  friends  at  the  immediate  moment, 
only  made  him  more  indignant  with  the  otlcnd- 
ers.  ^ 

"When  our  Prince  is  here,"  he  said,  "al- 
most at  the  mercy  of  his  lieges  to  restore  him 
to  power,  it  more  behoves  us  that  he  shall  not 
have  his  royal  dignity  despised  nor  abated  nne 
jot  ,:  bis  very  wcalcne'ss,  in  this  case,  makes  his 
strength;  for  what  is  wanting  to  him  in  real 
power  must  be  made  np  to  him  by  tlie  homage 
of  loyal  and  true  hearts:  and  tbougli  he  might 
not,  at  tbe  present  moment,  be  able  or  willing 
to  assert  his  dignity  and  privileges  to  the  fnll- 
est,  it  is  the  duty  of  his  servants  to  see  that 
they  be  not  infringed;  and  in  my  eves,  Miss 
Lynch,  an  offence  against  our  ill  provided 
Prince,  our  royal  Master's  oiler  ego,  in  this 
hamUe  Highland  dwelling,  is  as  great  an  of- 
fence as  ircommitted  against  Uic  potent  Louis 
in  the  Tuileries." 

EDen  assured  him  she  was  not  insensible  to 
the  loyal  spirit  in  which  he  spoke:  it  was  only 
in  a  prudential  point  of  view  she  urged  him 
to  bti  merciful  and  say  nothing  about  it :  and 
that  if  the  secret  lay  with  the  parties  already 
in  possession  of  it,  there  was  no  fear  of  the 
affair  reaching  the  Prince's  ears:  '*and  then, 
my  lord,"  said  she,  enforcing  her  argument 
with  ono  of  her  sweetest  «mlles,  "you  remem- 
ber how  truly  and  beautifully  tbe  poet  says, 


lie  that  Is  rolibed,  not  wanting  what  is  atnlen. 
Let  him  not  know  It,  andhe's  not  mbbwlat  all." 

But  Ellen's  smiles  and  quotations  were  in 
vain.  She  might  have  smiled  her  life  out,  and 
exhausted  a  whole  library  without  moving 
Tultibardine.  lie  returned  a  stern  look  in  ex- 
chaoge  for  Ellen's  smile,  and  said: 

".Hiss  Lynch,  tbe  poet  there  speaks  of  a 
purse;  and  would  you  place  nionej  on  a  level 
with  the  dignity  of  the  crown?" 

"At  least,  my  dear  sir,"  answered  Ellen,  stilt 
trying  to  force  him  out  of  his  severity  by  play- 
fulness, "yon  will  acknowledge  they  are  both 
gold." 

"Or  silver,"  Miss  Lynch,  returned  my  lord, 
with  chilling  severity,  "as  the  case  may  be. 
Miss  Lynch,  the  subject  is  not  one  to  treat 
with  levity,  and  in  one  devoted  to  your  King, 
as  I  know  you  are.  i  am  surprised  to  observe 
the  temper  in  which  you  discuss  this  subject. 
An  offence  punishable  with  death— death.  Miss 
Lynch,  is  committed  in  my  garden,  and  I  am 
not  to  see  the  offender  punished,  forsooth,  be- 
cause you  can  quote  poetiy!" 

<;'rhi$  is  unjust,  my  lord.  lu  devotion  to  my 
king  I  will  yield  to  no  one,  and  I  only  appealed 
to  your  prudence  and  mercy  to  induce  you  to 
overlook  what  is,  alter  all.  but  a  breach  of 
etiqnctte.  too  heavily  punishable  too  make  it 
CLristian-like  to  prosecute." 

"Ho,  hoi"  exclaimed  Tullibardine,  getting 
very  angry.  "So,  Mademoiselle,  you  first  spout 
poetry  aud  then  preach  Christianity  to  me.  to 
make  me  forget  tlie  honour  of  my  Prince :  but 
you  shall  learn,  Mademoiselle,  that  old  men  are 
not  to  he  moved  from  their  duty  by  love-sick 
young  ladies." 

Ellen  felt  the  phrase  "love-sick"  severelv, 
and  replied  with  spirit  to  Tullibardine:  "  ^fv 
lord,  since  you  so  mistake  my  motives,  I  shall 
take  my  leave;"  and,  making  a  low  curtsey, 
retired  with  dignity;  but  when  she  was  sheltered 
from  the  stem  old  man's  view,  tears  sprang 
i  to  her  eyes,  and  she  cried  with  pure  vexation 
that  (he  state  of  her  heart  should  be  suspected. 

Of  this,  I  believe,  a  woman  is  more  jealous  , 
than  a  miser  of  bis  gold. 


Cn.*PTER  XIX. 


The  parting  words  of  the  old  lord  presented 
to  £llen  a  new  aspect  of  the  affairs  of  the  morn* 
ing.  Hitherto  her  views  and  motives  regarded 
tbe  iolerests  of  others:  now  they  assumed  a 
selfish  form— a  rare  occurrence  with  her.  Tbe 
sternness  of  Tnllibardine's  manner  left  no  doubt 
oD  her  mind  that  ho  would  bring  tbe  offenders 
to  panisbmeni,  and  the  stinging  phrase  '*  love- 
sick "  conjured  up  a  host  of  hatetbl  imaginings 
as  to  the  facts  that  would  como  out  in  the 
course  of  the  examination.  Tbe  cause  of  quar- 
Tt-I  ivould  naturally  become  a  maltrr  of  quc»tion, 
and  therefore  her  name  would  inevitably  be 
mixed  up  in  the  transaction,  and  in  a  way  of 
all  others  most  grievous  to  a  lady:  for  where 
is  the  woman  of  right  feeling  who  would  not 
shudder  at  being  supposed  the  cause  of  a  duel? 
Such  were  her  thoughts  as  she  wended  her  way 
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to  the  castle,  and  sought  her  chamber;  her 
pretty  notion  of  presenting  the  roses  to  the 
Prince  being  abandoned  in  the  serious  consider- 
ations of  tne  hour.  She  began  to  hope  that 
perhaps  neither  of  tbe  gentlemen  eng^ea  would 
confess  what  was  the  canse  of  their  quarrel, 
but  that  hope  was  abandoned  in  the  speedily- 
following  belief,  that  on  so  serious  a  matter 
they  most  waive  all  delicacy,  and  answer  every 
question  asked.  Xay,  as  she  was  present,  per- 
haps she  herself  might  be  called  on  to  declare 
all  she  knew  about  the  matter,  and  then,  "  what 
would  become  of  her?"  To  stand  the  gaze  of 
a  court  of  inquiry,  and  be  forced  by  her  own 
word  of  moutii  to  declare  how  important  a 
share  she  had  in  the  transaction  — it  was  too 
dreadful,  and  she  wrung  her  hands  in  very  bit- 
temess  of  grie^  pacing  up  and  down  the  cham- 
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ber,  oxrUiming  in  an  under  breath,  "  What  is 
to  be  dene  ] "  Poor  Ellen !  she  was  in  sad  per- 
turbation, and  wa3  Imig  undecided  what  steps 
to  pursue ;— whether  to  let  things  take  their 
course,  or  speak  to  her  father,  and  tellin;;  him 
all  she  knew  about  it.  serk  his  counsel.  Yes — 
she  would  tell  her  father,  and  her  band  was  on 
the  lock  of  the  door  to  open  it,  and  go  forth 
to  seek  him,  when  the  jtroject  was  abandoned 
on  second  iboughls. 

She  had  serious  objection  to  speak  to  Lynch 
on  the  subject,  for  she  dreaded  his  blame.  He 
had  made  it  sofBciently  intelligible  to  Ellon, 
that  a  union  with  Kirwan  wonid  please  him, 
and  he  might,  perchance,  say,  that  had  she  thought 
more  of  his  wishes,  and  accepted  one  so  worthy 
in  every  way,  this  could  not  have  occurred. 
Then  again,  the  quarrel  implied  that  the  ad- 
vances of  some  one  else  must  have  been  sulli- 
ciently  apparent  to  arouse  the  anger  of  her  for- 
mer suitor,  and  therefore  there  must  be  a  long 
talk  about  love  affairs,  which  to  Ellen  Lynch 
was  (be  most  haterul  Uiing  in  the  world,  and 
that  determined  her  to  say  nothing  to  her  father. 
Such  a  dislike  ever  belongs  to  minds  of  refine- 
ment and  imagination.  Those  of  grosser  clay 
mav  discourse  in  common  of  such  engagements 
and  see  nothing  more  in  treating  of  them  than 
of  others.  To  love,  (if  ever  they  do — and  to 
marry,  which  they  do  if  they  can,)  is  nothing 
more  iu  their  eyes  than  a  worldly  concern, 
which  they  would  as  soon  discuss  as  any  other 
matter ;  but  to  a  sensitive  nature  there  is  some- 
thing beyond  eartblincss  in  all  that  belongs  to 
love.  It  is  held  too  sacred  a  thing  to  be  the 
common  talk  of  the  world— too  precions  to  be 
approached  by  every  body— the  very  board  of 
the  heart,  guarded  with  a  miser's  care,  and 
bolts  and  bars  are  put  upon  it  that  none  may 
pass  but  the  one  who  is  lawful  partner  in  it. 
So  strongly  docs  this  feeling  imbue  sensitive 
natures,  that  they  have  a  repugnance  even  to 
the  imputation  oi  a  lovo  which  they  bear  not. 
Its  very  name  touches  such  chords  in  their 
souls,  which  the  finger  ol  ihe  jester  may  not 
approach.   It  is  thon~- 

"Ltke  sweet  bellii  Jangled  oat  of  tuna." 
To  produce  harmony,  one  chosen  hand  alone 
can  wake  it,  and  then  it  dolh 

"Uiscoonie  moHt  eloquent  music.'' 

When  Ellen  had  abandoned  the  thought  of 
speaking  to  her  father,  she  next  entertained  the 
idea  of  seeking  the  Prince,  and  interceding  for 
the  prisoners  at  his  feet;  but  here  again  she 
dreaded  her  motive  might  be  questioned,  and 
shrank  from  the  attempt.  What,  then,  was  to 
be  done?  She  saw  nothing  could  free  her 
from  her  embarrassment  but  the  libentton  and 
flight  of  the  prisoners;  and  this  idea  took  final 
and  firm  possession  of  her  mind,  and  towards 
its  achievement  all  the  resources  of  her  inTen- 
tlon  were  called  into  action. 

To  reconnoitre  the  turret  where  they  were 
confined  was  her  first  object,  and  (hb  she  under- 
took on  the  instant.  She  thought  it  likely  the 
prisoners  would  be  looking  towards  Ihe  window, 
if  window  there  was  in  their  place  of  durance; 
and  she  bad  not  the  least  doubt  that  if  she 
made  her  appearance  before  them,  the  gentlniwn 
would  not  be  unlikely  to  approach  Ihe  casement 


to  look  at  her.  9ie  pat  her  kImm  in  piMice, 
and  It  answered  adnirably;  both  her  tdmim 
rushed  to  (he  windows,  as  the  paced  thegm 

plat  in  its  vicinity,  and  she  was  to  W 
that  those  casements  lay  on  different  angles  W 
the  turret,  so  that  communications  migbl  ka 
held  with  one  without  being  under  the  ohM^ 
vation  of  the  other.  .  Satisfied  of  this  ftct,  ibt 
.lummoned  Phaidrig  to  her  presence,  deienik- 
ipg  to  make  him  hereGDfid«ot,aBdse^atnigA 
in  his  advice. 

All  Ae  objectioBS  she  ertertaiaed  tomcakb 
others  on  the  subject  vanished  asr^arded  Phul- 
rig;  he  was  an  attached  adherent  of  hertanHy, 
loved  her  to  devotion,  and,  as  aa  infemr, 
would  feel  the  confidence  reposed  n  Ub  n 
honour,  binding  him  to  respect  and  libMe, 
which  an  eqoal  might  not  observe. 

Phaidrig,"  said  Ellen,  as  he  eatend  ks 

Sresence,  "  I  have  sent  for  yon  to  have  s  cai- 
dential  word  with  yon  about  something." 
"Oh  yis.  Miss,— I  guessed  you'd  be thmbM 
about  it," 

''Yon  know,  then,  what  I  allude  tot" 
"  To  be  sore  I  do,"  said  Phaidrig,  who  wish- 
ed, with  that  delicate  address  belongiu  ts  ib 
Irish  people,  to  spare  her  the  awkwaraea  « 
opening  tne  subject,  therefore  dashed  iota  it 
himself;  his  natural  perception  leading  %m  « 
once  to  the  right  conclusion  as  to  mat  tkK 
subject  was!— '-yon  mane  the  aerimagc  in  tht 
garden,  this  morning  t" 
"Yes,  Phaidrig." 

"  I  t  bought  so.  Indeed  it  is  a  crooked  nn 

the  thing  has  taken,  Miss  Ellen." 

"'Tis  most  painful,  Phaidrig." 

*'  Sure,  then,  it's  a  qnare  eoaadiry,''  said  ik 
piper,  "where  they  wouldn't  let  gratlemea  ton 
their  quarrel  out  their  own  way." 

"  'Tis  not  for  their  qnarrelUn^  Phaidrig.-^ 
is  for  drawing  their  swords  so  near  the  fn- 
sence  of  the  king." 

"Mcsha  then,  bnt  the  ways  o'  the  «oHJ  a 
quare!   Here's  half  the  swoords  in  ScotU» 
goin'  to  be  dbrawn  in  the  king's  cause, 
out  o'  them  all  you  must'nt  dhrmw  oneinyc 
own." 

"Not  just  that,  Phaidrig:  it  is  drawiiclM 
sword  within  the  forbidden  limit,  is  the  onet(( 
—so  near  the  king's  presence,  yon  nndetstiii' 

"  Arrah,  Miss  Ellen,  you  have  too  much  mtf 
not  to  see  that  is  non-sense.  Sure  yoa  m») 
flourish  your  swoord  undher  a  king's  nose,  so 
near  that  you're  a  chance  of  cnttin'  it  •£  » 
long  as  it's  in  a  battle— and  you're  a  hero 
that.  But  if  you  are  some  perches  out  of  bit 
sight,  and  stone  walls  betune  yoa  and  him,  5** 
must  keep  your  blade  in  nod  behaviov.  usl 
that  rank  nonsease,  Niss  Ellen  9" 

"  You  must  remember  the  respect  dae  to  w 
prince,  Phaidrig." 

"Faix  Ihe  man  who  wouldn't  respect  hiasnf 
first,  and  bach  his  own  quarrel,  would  bavr 
but  little  respect  for  a  prince,  or  be  little  Ufh 
to  stand  up  for  his  cause.  But,  to  come 
to  the  story,  as  I  said  afore- it's  a  crooW 
turn,  and  bow  can  we  make  it  sthrslikvf-' 
for  that's  the  matlher." 

"Conld  we  not  help  Ihtm  to  escape  »■ 
confinonentf  " 
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"I  dar  say,"  ui4  Phaidrig,  "wilb  a  little 
liead-w«rk.   Bat  is  the  danger  so  great  as  to 

require  itf  " 

'*  The  ofTeace  is  pnnishable  with  death." 

"Death I— oh  murlherl— Tat,  tut,  Miss  Ellen, 
they  woaldn't  kill  them  for  that— don't  think  il." 

**The  old  lord  is  desperate  abont  it." 

"Yes— i  dar  say-'he's  a  bilther  owld  pill. 
Bat  the  prince  himself,  Miss,  wouldn't  hear  of 
it?  he'd  jast  maybe  give  them  a  reprimand  when 
be  made  an  inqairy  into  the  thiag— and— " 

'■That,"  tntemipted  Ellen,  "u  the  thing  of 
all  others  1  vish  to  SToid— inquiry.  1  would 
Mt,  for  the  world,  have  the  cause  of  fbisquar 
ml  made  a  talk  of.  You  are  an  old.  an  at- 
tached follower,  Phaidrig— faithful  and  kind; 
and  1  don't  hesitate  to  tell  i/ou,  that  "  But 
she  did  hesitate.  "In  short,"  she  continued, 
to  be  candid  with  you— I  mean  that  sometimes 
gentlemen  will  will—" 

•<WU1  fight  abont  a  lady,"  said  Fhaidrig, 
slilv. 

The  words  called  a  bloah  to  Ellen's  cheek, 
bat  its  pain  was  spared  b^  the  blindness  of  her 
eompanion.  **Yoa  are  right,  Phaidrig,"  she 
siud ;  "  bnt  though  won  know  that,  I  would  not 
wish  the  world  to  know  it." 

*-  Faix  then  they'll  make  a  sharp  guess  at  ii, 
flliss," 

'  Do  you  think  sof " 

"  Sartinly," 

"  Why,  gendemra  may  fight  about  many 

things." 

**Yes,,  SGaa  Elle%  after  dinner.  When  the 
wine  is  in  and  Ibe  wit  is  ont,  a  hot  word 
-will  sometime  breed  a  quarrel;  but  when  gen- 
tlemm,  in  (he  cool  o'  the  morning,  go  seriously 
lo  work,  it's  mostly  a  lady  is  at  the  bottom 
of  it." 

"  Do  yon  know,  then,  the  people  here  are 
aware  ol  the  cause  of  thn  duel  this  morning?" 

*'No— 1  don't  know  it— but  I  suppose  they 
are  not  fools,  and  have  their  eyes  and  ears  as 
well  as  other  people;  so,  as  far  as  that  goes, 
take  no  tbronble  about  it,  for  I'll  go  bail  they 
jire  no  to  it" 

"Well,  let  them!"  said  Ellen,  pettishly. 
*'  Let  them  suspect  what  they  like,  so  long  as 
there  is  no  examination -no  words  about  it!" 

"Ah  t— there  it  is!"  said  Phaidrig,  "that's 
the  way  o'  the  world  all  over.  It's  not  the 
ffdng  wc  care  so  much  for,  as  the  thing  being 
talked  of.  But  why  would  you  care.  Miss  Nelly, 
alanna;  sure  what's  the  shame  of  your  bein;; 
beloved  by  two  brave  gentlemen?— for  indecti 
they  are  mve.  The  one  loves  the  Bowers  yon 
tread  on,  and  the  other  the  ground  they  grow 
out  of;  the  one  b  aa  old  friend,  the  growth  of 
family  connexion;  the  other  a  newer  one,  turned 
■p  by  chance  in  an  hoar  of  trial— and  welt  he 
behaved  in  it,  and  since  that  same,  I  hear,  was 
near  yon  in  tronble  again.  Kierawaun  is  good 
owld  Galway  blood,  and  Fitzjarl  is  a  good  name, 
no  denying  it,  thoogh  he  may  not  know  just 
the  branch  he  belongs  to— bnt  I'd  be  book- 
sworn  the  good  dhrop  is  ia  him,  for  he  gives 
his  money,  and  keeps  bis  word,  like  a  gen- 
tleman ;  Histhcr  Kierawann  will  have  a  purty 
little  estate  one  e'  these  days,  and  Histher  Fits- 
jail  has  may  be  a  rich  undeathisback;  throth,  I 


cnuldn'nt  make  a  ptn'a  clioice  between  them; 
it's  only  yourself  could  do  it.  Miss  Nelly;  and 
indeed  I  would,  if  I  was  yon,  and  settle  the 
dispute  out  of  hand." 

"Ah,  as  canning  as  you  are,  Phaidrig,"  said 
Ellen,  laughing,  (for  confidences  with  inferiors 
in  rank  are  made  easier  by  mirth,") — "cunning 
as  you  think  yourself,  yon  shan't  6nd  me  ont. 
Besides,  mv  good  Phaidrig,  remember  these  are 
not  times  tor  wedding— the  king's  cause  before 
ours." 

''LoRfta  maehree!"  said  Phaidrig,  tenderly, 
"the  cause  of  Nature  is  before  the  cause  of 
kings, — there  is  no  jewel  in  a  king's  crown 
worth  the  pure  love  of  a  pure  heart." 

Ellen  was  touched  with  the  truth  of  the  say- 
ing,  bnt  still,  trying  to  langh,  told  Phaidrig  be 
was  getting  poetical. 

"Miss  Ellen,  I  can't  help  it,  sometimes.  Sure, 
when  the  truth  is  strong  in  us  it  will  come  op, 
like  a  spring,  bright  and  bursting,  and  flow  ont 
of  us,  whether  we  will  or  no." 

"Well,  Phaidrig,  all  the  poetry  in  the  world 
won't  get  onr  friends  ont  of  thetr  confinement 
—we  most  consider  how  that  is  to  be  done." 

"Then  you  are  siili  for  their  escape f" 

"  I  would  prefer  it." 

"  Then  your  will  is  my  pleasure.  Hiss,  and 
I'll  do  all  I  can  for  you.' 

Ellen  (old  the  piper  how  the  prisoners  were 
situated ;  upon  which  he  said  a  rope  was  all  they 
wanted  for  their  purpose,  by  which  the  prisoners 
could  lower  themselves  from  their  windows. 

Ellen  questioned  the  danger  of  sndi  a  mode 
of  descent  from  such  a  height 

"Tut!"  exclaimed  Phaidrig,  <*yon  foiget 
Misther  Fitzjarl  is  used  to  the  sea,  and  a  rope 
is  as  good  as  a  flight  o'  stairs  to  him." 

"  True,"  said  Ellen,  quite  satisfied  with  the 
remark,  and  made  no  further  observation.  But 
this  incident,  slight  as  it  was.  furnished  the 
aculoness  of  the  blind  man  with  a  cine  to  her 
feelings. 

To  give  notice  to  (he  prisoners  of  the  intended  . 
eflbris  in  their  favour  was  the  next  object,  and 
this,  Phaidrig  promised  to  effect  by  means  of 
his  pipes.  Leo  by  Ellen  to  the  part  of  the 
turret  which  forlaoately  for  them  lay  at  a  re- 
mote angle  of  the  building,  she  desired  the 
piper  to  play  the  "  Cuckoo's  Nest,"  as  that  she 
knew  would  attract  Edward's  attention.  Miai- 
drig  wanted  to  know  why  that  air  would  pro- 
duce that  effect,  to  which  Ellen  replied,  that 
mnch  as  he  knew,  he  must  be  content  not  to 
be  in  all  her  secrets,  and  cunning  as  he  was, 
she  defied  him  to  find  that  oat.  The  fact  was, 
the  "Cuckoo's  Nest"  was  the  melody  to  which 
Ned  had  sang  a  song  in  her  presence  and  the 
moment  Plaidrig  played  it,  Ned  appeared  at 
the  window.  What  was  his  delight  to  see  Ellen 
wave  her  hand  to  him,  and  point  to  Phsidrig's 
pipes,  as  much  as  to  say,  "observe  what  he 
plays."  She  waited  no  longer  than  to  tell 
Phaidrig  Ned  was  listening,  but  her  momentary 
presence  was  enough  to  enchant  the  captive. 
The  signal  she  had  chosen  to  give  him,  too, 
was  the  air  of  the  sow  be  had  sung  to  her, 
and  his  heart  beat  witfi  transport.  Phaidrig 
next  played  The  Twwtmg  of  the  Hope  f  next 
in  succession,  "TAe  Foggy  Dew"  and  then 
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'*  Yourself  along  with  Me,"  after  which  he 
retired. 

Tills  language  of  mosicNed  thna  truislated— 
"by  the  assistance  of  a  rope  he  was  to  effect 
his  escape  in  the  evening  when  Phaidrig  should 
call  htm."   He  was  watchful  now  for  every 

t>as5ing  circamstance;  no  light orsound  escaped 
lini.  as  he  held  careful  walch  at  the  window. 

The  long-wished-for  hour  at  length  arrived, 
and  when  the  evening  shades  began  to  gather 
on  the  hills,  and  the  revel  wilhout  and  within 
the  castle  bad  un6lted  all  for  guardianship, 
Kllen  and  Phaidrig  stole  forth,  and  at  the  tur- 
ret's base  gave  the  pipe-signal.  Ellen  watched 
the  window  anxiously,  which  soon  was  opened, 
—she  perceived  Edward  einei^Dg  from  the 
casement  and  prepare  to  descend— sbe  trembled 
with  anxiety  as  she  looked  at  the  fearful  height, 
and  was  forced  to  lean  on  Phaidrig  for  sap- 
port.  It  was  too  dusky  to  distinguish  the  rope, 
which  Phaidrig  had  succeeded  in  conve\  ing  to  him, 
and  when  Edward's  hand  let  go  the  window- 
sill  where  he  bad  steadied  his  weight  before 
he  committed  himself  to  the  rope,  to  avoid  os< 
cillation  as  much  as  possible,  and  that  Ellen 
saw  him  swinging  in  middle  air,  she  shut  her 
eyes  and  held  them  closed,  imtil  Edward's 
voice  close  beside  her  assured  her  of  his  safety. 

■'Dear  Miss  Lynch!"  he  said,  "bow  shall 
1  thank  you  for  this  kind  interest  in  my  for. 
tunes  ? " 

"  1  do  not  forget."  said  Ellen,  "  how  mnch  I 
o«e  to  you.  On  the  score  of  obligation  1  am 
still  in  your  debt." 

"No,  no!"  returned  Edward,  <*the  pleasure 
of  serving  you  is  sufficient  reward  for  the  ser- 
vice:—but  this  preseutescapeof  mine— to  what 
is  it  to  leadV" 

"  To  freedom,  of  course,"  said  Ellen.  Yoo 
must  fly  this  place  immediately,  and  escape 
the  consequences  of  this  morning's  rashness.' 

"  To  me  it  seems,"  returned  Ned,^  "  that  to 
break  my  arrest  is  a  greater  offence'  than  the 
one  for  which  I  was  confined,  i  have  no  de- 
sire to  fly  from  trial;  — but  perhaps  my  kind 
friend  Phaidrix  here  can  explain  the  matter?" 

**Not  a  bit,"  said  Phaidrig.:  "it's  all  her  own 
ordhering,  and  so  let  her  explain  it  herself. 
Jast  walk  off  a  bit  there  with  the  young  mis- 
thiss,  Masther  Ned,  out  of  my  hearing,  and 
you  can  say  what  you  like  to  each  other." 

The  obvious  hint  in  the  piper's  speech  did 
not  escape  Ned,  who  lost  not  an  instant  in 
seizing  Ellen's  hand  and  pressing  it  trndcrly, 
at  the  same  moment  leading  her  away;  but  siiie 
resisted  gently,  and  said,  in  a  flurried  niutaer, 
to  Phlidrig,  that  she  had  no  secrets  to  com- 
monicate. 

*'Tut,  tut,  tut.  Miss  Nelly,  don't  \e%  me," 
exclaimed  Phaidrig;  "go  off  tbere,  and  talk 
your  little  talk  together,  or  by  this  and  that 
I'll  make  a  screech  on  the  pipes  that  will 
bring  the  whole  castle  about  yoar  ears,  I  will!" 

"Phaidrig?"  exclaimed  Ellen,  in  a  tone  ex- 
pressive of  wonder,  and  implying  command. 

"I'm  in  aimest.  Miss  Nelly,  and  you  know 
I'm  wicked  when  I'm  in  aimest.  Go  off  and 
Ulk.  I  tell  yoo." 

"  Yon  surprise  me,  Phaidrig." 

"Faix  then  1*11  asloniak  yon  if  you  don't 


go."  Filling  the  air*bjuc  of  bis  pipes  with  torn 
rapid  strokes  of  the  bellows  as  lie  ^oke,  be 
laid  his  band  on  the  chanter,  and  raised  it  ii 
menace.  "Be  off.  Miss  Nelly,  yon  little  an^ 
born  thing,  or  I'll  blow  —  1  wUI,  by  St.  ft- 
trick  I " 

Ned,  adding  his  entreaties  to  Plaidrig's  ■^ 
naces.  and  enforcing  his  request  by  drawiig 
Ellen's  arm  within  his  own  and  pressing  it 
gently  to  his  heart,  whispered  low  u  her  eir, 
"pray  come," 

lie*  then  led  her,  uoresistia^y  ami  is  ailcaes, 
some  twenty  paces  apart.  Both  tbetr  beam 
were  beating  rapidly,  for  Pbaidrix's  words  had 
prepared  Ned  to  speak  and  Ellen  to  besr 
what  neither  had  contemplated  in  this  mcetiig 

Edward  was  the  first  to  find  his  toegie:  u 
prayed  her  to  tell  him  her  reaaoas  for  viiliig 
his  flight. 

She  answered  her  fears  for  hu  safely,  ind 
assured  him  Lord  TuUibardtne  was  bent  m  ike 
extreme  punishment. 

"Fear  not  for  my  life,"  said  Ned;  "eves  if 
the  severe  discipline  of  ibe  cM  lord  wssd  his 
to  the  uttermost,  the  affkir  must  uummI; 
rest  at  the  Prince's  option,  and  I  will  acter 
believe  he  would,  under  present  cifcnitantci. 

rcrmit  matters  to  be  carried  to  exticauty :  ui 
am  so  blameless  in  the  occurrence  of  tkif 
morning,  that  I  have  no  dread  of  standing  mj 
trial  for  it." 

"No,  no! -No  trial,"  said  Ellen,  "lor  mj 
sake,  no  trial!" 

"  1  see,  by  your  objection,  yoo  know  Ihi 
cause  of  the  quarrel,  and  can  feci  yenr  motim 
for  suppressing  all  question  about  it;  hit  Id 
me  assure,  yon,  i  am  guiltless  of  involniga 
lady's  name  so  unpleasantly." 
*'I  believe  you,    said  Ellen. 
"  I  was  called  upon  at  the  sword's  poiai  (• 
renounce  all  claim  to  yon— von,  who  are  tU 
my  hope  in  this  world.  'Yes,  Miss  Lynch,  m; 
let  me  once  for  all  avow,  that  witboni 
this  life  is  valueless,  and  1  am  careless  W 
soon  I  lose  it,  unless  it  may  be  dedicated  U 
your  service  —  service  is  a  cold  word  — W 
Ellen!  you  are  my  worship,  my  adoration!" 

It  was  Ibe  first  time  be  bad  ever  called  kr 
Ellen,  and  he  was  startled  at  the  sound  hianelt 
**  Pardon  me,"  he  exclaimed,  "  for  the  libeiw 
my.  tongue  has  taken  with  vour  sweet  nase' 
"Ob,  don't  talk  of  ceremony  with  mt,"  mm 
Ellen.  '-So  tried  a  friend  as  yon  is  nMR  thai 
desprvin?  of  so  small  a  familiarity." 

"Bless  vou!"  exclaimed  Ned,  ventaiiBf  <* 
raise  her  fiand  to  his  lips,  and  impriatiag  m  ■* 
a  devoted  kiss. 
Ellen  withdrew  her  hand  suddenly. 
"Be  not  offended,  Kirn.   This  ni^i  mm 
make  me  hope  or  despair  for  the  Aitire.  ^ 
the  first  ulace,  let  me  tell  vou,  yoar  fatbei  i* 
aware  of  my  love  for  you. 
"Indeed!'* 

"  Yes.  On  leaving  France  I  myself  avowrd 
to  him,  and  offered  to  follow  his  fortunes  and  >■« 
Prince's  if  he  would  consent  to  our  union.  \o» 
father  did  not  refuse— he  only  made  me  pro- 
mise not  to  address  yoo  as  a  loveruntB  this  esi^ 
ditioD  was  over,  and  candidly  avowed  be  lad 
intended  another  union  for  yon.— 1  gnMM  " 
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was  Mister  Rirwan.  Thiak  then  with  what  heavy 
beart  1  saw  yon  leave  France  in  his  company 
—led  to  the  boat  by  his  very  hand— bis  com- 

tinioD  on  board  the  same  ship.  Think  what 
itterness  was  added  to  tlereat,  when,  after  tbe 
furious  action  we  had  sustained  mv  ship  was 
driven  back,  while  his  proceeded  in  safety, 
bearing  off  all  I  prized  in  tbe  world,  zivin^  to 
my  rival  the  advauiage  of  sach  fearnil  odds, 
that  the  chance  was  he  shonld  rob  me  of  dut 
treasar«  for  whose  sake  1  had  engaged  in  the 
desperate  fortunes  of  Prince  Charles.  Oh  I  did 
you  bat  know  tbe  risks,  and  trials,  and  difficul- 
ties, 1  encountered  to  get  back  from  France  to 
England ;— the  additional  dangers  that  beset  me 
there  in  holding  commnnicatinn  with  the  dis- 
alfccted  in  the  midat  of  jealous  and  watchful 
guardians  of  the  law.  Did  you  but  know  the 
obstacles  which  had  to  be  overcome  in  follow- 
ing here  with  speed— the  sleepless  nights  1  gave 
to  travelling,  that  I  might  once  more  be  neSr 
you.  Oh  1  wh^en  I  tell  you  all  this,  done  for 
your  sake, — and  that  you  remember  I  kept  my 
nromise  to  yonr  father,  and  did  not  plead  my 
love,  you  must  give  me  credit  for  foroearance. 
But  DOW  forbearance  were  folly.  The  lime  ab- 
solves me— I  may— I  rotist  speak,  and  I  ask 
vou  at  once  to  be  mine!— Yrs,  adored  one,  if 
1  am  to  fly,  be  you  the  partner  of  flight; 
—leave  these  scenes  of  danger  and  coming  war, 
for  peace,  and  security,  and  love!" 

**Vour  ardour  hurries  you  stran^ly  away," 
said  Ellen,  laughing ;  "you  must  Ihiiuc  women 
made  of  very  yielding  materials,  to  suppose 
that  the  moment  a  man  names  marriage,  they 
are  ready  to  jump  into  his  proposal,  and  a 
poslchaise  at  toe  same  tiiue.  Oh,  Mister  Fitz- 
gerald! Is  that  your  opinion  of  the  sex?— those 
divinities  yoa  men  so  much  adore ! " 

Ned  felt  very  foolish  at  (his  sudden  parry  of 
Kllen.  which  left  him  open  to  her  ridicule,  and 
even  through  the  gloom  be  could  perceive  (be 
mirthful  malice  which  twinkled  in  her  eye,  as 
she  thus  suddenly  cot  him  off  in  his  heroics. 

Ned  was  alt  penitence  in  a  moment  for  his 
presumption;  begged  her  to  connderthe  urgent 
circumstances  which  betrayed  him;  prayed  her 
not  to  laugh  at  his  folly;  protested  tnat  do  one 
could  have  a  higher  opinion  of  the  sex,  but  as 
for  their  being  all  divinities,  he  vowed  he  never 
thought  any  such  thing,  and  swore  she  herself  was 
the  only  divinity  of  them  all. 

*•  Of  course!'  said  Ellen,  "of  course!" 
laughing  heartily,  while  poor  Ned  stamped  with 
downright  vexation,  and  prayed  her  not  to  laugh 
at  him. 


"  One  comfort  the  poor  women  have."  added 
Ellen,  "is,  that  each  one  is  a  divinity  to  some- 
body, for  a  little  while,  at  all  eveoU.  Grecian, 
Roman,  and  Snub,  have  their  various  worship- 
pers. But  now,  to  be  serious,  and  return  to 
the  business  of  the  night  you  must  fly." 

"Suppose  1  cannot  reconcile  it  to  my  sense 
of  duty,   said  Ned. 

"Or  suppose  that  vou  refuse  me  so  small  a 
request,"  returned  Ellen,  reproachfully— 

"Ko,  no  I"  exclaimed  Edward,  passionately, 
"I  can  refuse  yoa  nothing;- for  your  sake  1 
would—" 

"WeUf.tten,"  said  Ellen  wiA  peculiar  sweet- 
ness, "for  Mjr  siUte." 

There  was  an  expression  in  that  one  little 
word  "my,"  which  went  to  Ned's  very  heart, 
and  dropped  balm  there;  it  had  that  peculiar 
eloquence  especially  belonging  to  women,  which 
may  be  called  Ike  etaauenee  of  tone,  in  which  thev 
are  so  excelling,  tnat  the  ear  must  be  dull 
indeed  which  camiot  interpret  the  melodious 
meaning. 

"  Yon  will  j^o  DOW,"  eontiDued  Ellen,  "  now 
that  1  desire  it" 

"To  do  your  bidding. in  all  things  is  the 
dearest  pleasure  of  my  life,"  said  Ned;  "  yonr 
first  bidding  I  will  ol>ey,  but  before  I  go,  let 
your  second  bidding  be.  to  bid  me  hope." 

"Have  yon 'no cause,  then,  to  hope  already?" 
said  Ellen,  with  mingled  sweetness  and  reproach- 
fulness. 

"Yes,  res.  1  have  indeedl"  said  Ned:  "hot 
pardon,  if,  befon  I  h»ve  you.  1  would  wish 
to  hear  " 

Ere  he  could  finish  the  sentence,  the  alarum 
bell  of  the  castle  rang  out  fiercely,  startling 
the  soft  silence  through  which  their  own  whis- 
pers were  audible,  and  Ellen,  uttering  a  faint  cry 
of  terror,  exclaimed  they  were  discovered,  and 
besought  Edward  to  instant  flight. 

*'Say  you  love  me, then!"  he  cried,  "before 
I  go." 

The  sudden  alarm,  added  to  her  previous 
excitement,  had  so  overcome  Ellen,  that  breath- 
ing a  faint  sigh,  she  sank  Into  Edward's  anus. 
He  pressed  her  to  bis  heart,  and  kissed  her, 
but  found  she  was  quite  insensible— she  had 
fainted.  He  bore  her  hastily  in  his  arms  to 
where  Phaidrig  bad  been  left  waitii^.  and 
followed  by  the  piper,  sought,  for  tbe  present, 
a  shelter  from  discovery  in  one  of  the  shadiest 
spots  of  the  garden,  wfiile  the  alarum  bell  slill 
kept  up  its  discordant  clangor,  calling  the  in- 
mates of  the  castle  to  be  "up  and  doing."  It 
was  a  sound  to  make  the  hearts  of  fugitives  tremble. 


OnAFTKR  XX. 


Thk  task  is  wearisome  to  wait  on  men  in 
office,  and  seek  the  favours  of  a  goverament 
for  a  foreign  state.  Edward  found  this  to  his 
cost;  for  Lynch  having  gained  by  his  inter- 
cession pardon  for  bis  offence,  he  was  em- 
ployed as  an  agent  to  solicit  ud  at  the  court 
of  Frauce,  to  which  country  he  bad  fled.  With 
what  weariness  of  body  and  vexation  of  spi- 
rit did  he  lie  down,  night  ^er  night,  fa- 
tigued with  profitless  days  of  labour.  There 


was  an  eternity  of  promises  on  the  part  of  the 
French  executive;  tney  dealt  largely  in  the  fu- 
ture tense,  but  it  was  impossible  to  screw  them 
to  the  present.   It  was  always  "We  will." 

Tbe  first  accounts  of  Charles  Edward's  success 
were  received  with  considerable  distrust,  as 
liable  to  the  high  colonriug  of  interesteil  par^ 
tizans;  but  soon  after  Ned  s  arrival  the  news 
of  the  battlo  of  Prestonpans  was  received  on 
uodonbted  antborily,  and  Aen  the  friends  of 
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the  Stuarts,  in  Paris,  were  load  in  exclaiming 
the  time  had  arrived  to  strike.  Bat  stilt  the 
French  government  was  in  no  hurry.  If,  in  the 
former  case,  it  would  be  imprudent  to  build 
hope  of  success  upon  such  questionable  informa- 
tioo,  in  the  latter  they  were  inclined  to  trust 
the  Prince  would  be  the  architect  of  his  own 
fortune  without  their  aid;  the  secret  motive  in 
both  instances  being  their  own,  rather  than  the 
Stuart  interest.  Whatever  embarrassed  England 
was  gain  to  them;  or,  to  use  a  phrase  then  in 
fashion,  and  which  continued  so  down  to  the 
lime  of  Buonaparte,  "whatever  made  a  diver- 
aien  in  favour  ofFrance"  was  enou^.  Later  ac- 
counts brought  intelligence  of  Edinburgh  being 
in  quiet  occupation  of  the  Prince  —  next  came 
news  of  his  advance  into  England -the  Frmch 
cabinet  pleased  to  consider  the  game  won.  Some 
tri&ing  aid  was  now  given;  a  few  troops,  and 
msay  officers  of  the  Irish  brigade,  were  allowed 
to  Tolnntaer  in  the  cause,  and  scramble  over 
to  Scotland  in  wretched  transports;  but  nothing 
like  eOective  assistance  arrived  at  (he  right  mo* 
ment.  Ten  thousand  men  from  France  would 
have  settled  the  (question  in  the  first  instance. 
But  DO  — they  dallied— George  bad  withdrawn 
bis  English  troops  and  several  thousands  of  his 
allies  from  the  Low  Countries,  to  dclend  his 
throne  at  home,  and  left  France  to  reap  her 
military  harvest  of  success  in  the  Nelherlands, 
•^and  this  was  enongh  for  France— the  "divei^ 
sion"  was  made,  and  Charles  Edward  was  left 
to  do  as  best  he  might.  All  through  this  time 
how  earnestly  did  Ned  exert  himself!  but  in 
vain.  He  lived  in  one  continued  fever  of  ex- 
citement; he  was  scarcely  sane. 

But  now  a  change  came  over  the  fortunes  of 
the  Prince  —  the  untoward  retreat  from  Derby 
was  heard  of,  and  then  France  thought  it  ne- 
cessary to  keep  up  '*  the  diversion"  a  little 
longer,  and  some  money  and  arn»s  were  forward- 
ed; but  still  the  cry  of  the  Stvart's  friends  was 
for  men— "Send  an  army."  they  said. 

At  length  something  like  such  a  movement 
was  intimated,  and  Father  Flahertv  and  Ned 
were  in  the  beginning,  middle,  ana  end  of  tUl 
sorts  of  machinations;  and  finally  an  orderwas 
given  to  Edward  to  surt  for  the  Low  Countria, 
where  he  was  commissioned  to  commnnicate 
with  the  chiefs  of  bt^ade  in  all  matters  of  in- 
formation or  assistance  they  should  claim  at  his 
hands  in  connexion  with  an  expedition  to  Scot- 
land: and  Ned,  in  a  delirium  of  joy,  set  out  on 
his  mission,  accompanied  by  Father  Flaherty, 
than  whom  a  stannchor  adhermt  of  the  Stuarts 
did  not  exist.  They  travelled  day  and  night, 
until  they  found  themselves  in  Flanders,  where 
they  undertook  immediate  communication  with 
the  military  chiefs,  who  questioned  much,  and 
referred  again  and  again  to  the  capital  for 
fresh  instructions:  bat  still  no  aclire  measares 
were  taken. 

And  now,  news  of  the  battle  of  Falkirk  had 
arrived;— still  IhePrtace,  weakened  as  be  was^ 
had  beaten  his  enemies,  and  Ned  besought  a 
timely  aid  -  b«l  h  was  not  granted,  and  the  chill 
of  delay  was  workii^  4iMoin«gement  to  the 
canse  in  all  qnaiters.  And  now  the  Diriie  of 
OamberlamL  and  his  foreign  briga^s,  had  ad- 
vanced on  Sco^ind.  The  Prince  could  no  longer 


hold  £dinbargh--be  fell  back  ontheUigkU^. 
—Alas!  the  star  of  Cbaries  Edwu^  had  set! 

A  fever  had  been  in  Ned's  blood  fornootb^ 
Excitement  had  prevented  it  from  being  naatfcM- 
ed  in  the  shape  of  downright  malady.  It  tni^ 
be  said  one  f<;ver  liad  driven  another  beCttreit, 
and  preserved  him  from  disease.  As  long  at 
the  chance  of  achieving  good  hy  his  eurtkoi 
was  before  him  he  kept  op:  bat  whenhecoaM 
do  no  more,  the  poison  which  had  renad  veal 
in  action  became  malignant,  and  a  fieiee  fever  ' 
set  in. 

Fortunately  the  worthy  Fadier  Flaher^  «m 
in  his  company  when  it  first  made  ita  appear- 
ance, and  he  hastened  to  have  him  coareje^ 
to  Bruges,  where  he  got  him  pat  to  bed:  M  ' 
not  till  he  was  in  a  state  of  k^  ddirian.  | 

For  weeks  poor  Ned  lay  in  fever,  mite  des- 
paired of.  He  raved  alternately  of  mtc  ml 
war.  Now  he  was  boarding  a  ship;  aoM  k  < 
was  calling  on  Ellen,  in  pluntive  teras.  M  . 
come  and  release  him  from  priaon.  SonetiMi 
he  fmcied  he  was  travelling  speed  to  Paris, 
would  grasp  thf  pilloV  snddenly  and  feel  it, 
and,  saying  "all  was  right,"  pat  it  under  kit 
head  with  much  care.  One  day,  however,  wba 
the  nurse  who  attended  him  left  the  roMS  for 
a  moment,  as  be  sunk  exhausted  into  a  dose, 
he  suddenly  started  op,  and  getting  out  of  M 
laid  hold  of  a  knife,  and  on  the  nurse's  rcurt 
she  found  he  had  ripped  open  the  pillew,  tbe 
feathers  were  flying  aboot  the  room,  and  be 
chasing  them  up  and  down,  swearing  all  Ik 
time  his  letters  had  been  stolen,  and  that  be 
would  shoot  the  landlord.  Father  Fbheef^ 
entering  at  the  moment  to  inquire  how  the  pa- 
tient got  on,  Ned  fell  on  him,  accusing  bui  «l 
being  the  villain  who,  had  stolen  his  lettets, 
beating  him  with  the  pillow-case,  and  featkcna); 
the  Faiher's  black  garments  in  a  most  abnH 
manner.  The  priest  ran  out  and  shut  the  doar. 
and  "raised  the  honse"  to  help  him  to  n»m 
himself  to  a  respectable  apnearance. 

*'  1  darn't  slow  myself  in  the  streets  in  iii> 
fashion,"  says  the  Father,  "sore  nan,  w«m»a. 
and  child  woald  be  afther  me;  mid  1  witka 
sick  call  on  me,  and  can't  go  oat  intbisfigue. 
Maybe,  nnrse,  you  coiUd  get  another  b'*"*': 
the  divil  sweep  him  —  with  his  pillow.  Gw 
forgi'  me!  the  podr  mannyacl  Lord,  lookdwt 
on  me!  — down,  indeed;  faith  I'm  as  downy  u 
a  swan,  or  a  goose,  1  may  say,  'Pon  my  »«• 
I'm  more  like  a  goose  than  a  ravcat  riven-is- 
deed,  fail  it's  ha  that's  the  ranV  — that  is  tk 
ravin'  mad  man,"  and  the  good-hnOKmred  Falkr 
laughed  at  his  own  bad  joke.     Harry,  hniry! 

fick  me,  brush  away  I  miwAa,  I'll  never  be  elate, 
darn't  appear  in  this  figure  in  the  streets,  tk* 
are  so  food  of  scandal  here:  and,  indeed.  1 
conid  not  blame  them  if  they  said  it    Sart  , 
if  I  was  rowl'd  in  a  bed  I  coald'ot  be  viMt- 
Thus  went  on  the  Father  for  half  an  h«v> 
while  half  a  doxen  people  were  trying  to  restart 
him  to  his  sable  state,  which,  by  dint  of  gnst 
labour  they  did  at  la^  ud  then  t^lf**)!? 
was  hastoning  on  his  mission -his  *'sick  caL 
But  here,  after  all  his  annoTaaoe,  the  gcnlH 
spirit  of  the  worthy  man  dismayed  todf. 

"Stop,"  he  said,  «I  foiigot,  the  poor  bo/  » 
caviDg  about  letters ;  we  moat  try  and  soowe  him. 
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He  got  8f«e  papen  and  made  Bp  a  packet, 
which  he  seated,  and  was  retaraiog  to  the 
obanber  to  give  it  to  Ned,  when,  as  ho  reached 
the  door,  he  patued,  and  exclaimed,  '*By  the 
powers,  maybe  he'd  feather  meagain— ow, owl 
that  would  never  do.  —  Here  jewel,"  said  he, 
handing  the  paper  to  the  narse,  *'take  it  to  ihe 
crayture,  and  comfort  him:"  and  away  went  the 
simple  and  benevolent  priest. 

The  nurse  on  re-entering  the  chamber  foand 
her  palieat  still  greatly  excited  on  Ihe  subject 
of  his  lost  letters;  bat  when  she  banded  the 
packet  to  htm,  he  became  calm  at  once,  returned 
to  bed,  placed  the  packet  carefully  under  bis 
head,  uid  fell  into  a  profound  sleep. 

Perhaps  that  little  thoughtfoi  act  of  kindness 
which  the  priest  exercised  was  the  saving  of 
Ned's  life;  it  may  have  been  the  means  of 
procuring  immediate  repose  at  the  critical  mu>- 
ment.  Ned  slept  for  eight-and-forty  hours,  and 
awoke  free  from  fever. 

As  it  usaally  happens  in  sncb  cases,  he  was 
quite  unconscious  of  all  that  had  occurred.  The 
bed  and  room  were  strange  to  him  —  the  view 
from  the  window  was  not  familiar— where  was 
he?  As  this  qoestion  was  sn^sted  in  his  mind, 
be  heard  a  peal  of  bells,  and  the  welUremcmbered 
strain  gave  him  the  answer.  He  knew  he  was 
in  Bruges  J  that  sweet  chime— 

"Moat  mnaical,  moat  melincbaly** — 

I  -recalled  the  memory  of  Ellen,  and,  with  her, 
link  bv  link,  the  chain  of  circumstances  was 
remembered,  until  the  hour  he  fell  sick.  Here 
the  chain  was  broken— what  had  brought  him 
there?  He  stretched  forth  bis  hand  to  draw  the 
curtain  of  his  bed,  and  the  trifling  aetion  seemed 
an  exertion.  His  hand,  too,  was  emaciated  — 
the  truth  dawned  upon  him— he  had  been  ill. 

His  nurse  now  entered  the  room  softly,  but 
finding  him  awake,  went  briskly  np  to  the  bed 
smiling,  and  congratulated  him  on  nis  recovery. 
It  was  Ernestine,  Ned's  friend  on  a  former  oc- 
casion; he  recognised  her,  and  asked  many 
questions,  but  she  told  him  he  must  be  quiet, 
and  giving  him  a  drink  which  be  took  eagerly, 
left  turn.  He  soon  fell  into  that  soft,  momen- 
tary slumber  which  conTaleseenis  enjoy,  daring 
which  he  dreamt  of  Ellen.  He  ftmcied  they 
were  in  the  Highlands,  that  he  was  helping  her 
to  climb  the  heather  crowned-cliffs;  bis  arm 
was  ronnd  her  waist  to  support  her,  until  they 
gained  the  summit;  then  they  sat  down  together, 
I  saying  sweet  things.  He  lay  At  her  feet,  admir- 
I  ing  the  graceful  outline  of  her  reclining  figure. 
I  She  looked  so  kindly  on  him,  and  so  lovely— 
I  oh,  so  very  lovely]  He  opened  his  eyes,  and, 
instead  of  the  form  his  visioa  pictured,  there  was 
fat  Madame  Gbahblekramme,  squatted  beside 
the  bed. 

He  shut  hb  eyes  again,  with  a  feeling  of 

disgust. 

*'Ha  — you  be  goot  asen  now!"  said  she, 
"bole  you  foss  ferra  bat. 
Ned  made  no  answer. 

"Me  clat  for  dis;  fen  yonn  bien  goot,  me 
bin  clat;  and  fen  yonn  bin  gooter,  me  btadat- 
ter,  clatter,  chtler!" 

"Clatter,  clatter,  with  a  vengeance!"  said 
Father  Flaher^,  who  ottered  in  good  time  to 


save  Ned  firom  die  414  hamdan'a  pameutionj 
"Madame,  what  bronght  yoo  hm  at  all?" 

"Min  come  to  'muse  bun." 

"Pretty  amusement  yon  are*"  said  the  priest. 

"  Ya,  Vader  Flart.  you  know  me  ver  grabble^" 
(agreeable,  she  would  have  said,) 

"D— 1  grabble  you,"  said  Father  Flaherty, 
losing  all  patience,  "se  out  o'  this*  and  don't 
be  diaturbiiu  the  boy. ' 

"Vader  Flart,  you  bin  aUhya  bat  mans  to 
me." 

"Go  down  stairs,  and  don't  make  any  more 
noise  here,"  said  the  father,  disregarding  her 
displeasnre:  **  you'd  bother  a  rookery,  so  you 
would."  With  those  words,  he  made  tier  leave 
the  room,  she  almost  crying  with  vexation,  eja- 
culating all  the  way  down  stairs,  **bait  nans 
—  Vader  Flart — bat  manst" 

'<Wbat  did  you  let  that  old  bother  up  here 
for?"  said  the  Father  to  Ernestine,  who  came 
running  up  stairs. 

Ernestine  said  the  old  woman  had  taken  ad- 
vantage of  her  back  being  turned,  aaA  made  her 
way  to  the  young  gentleman. 

''Ay,  iudeed^lhe  young  gendeman,"  echoed 
the  priest— *'voD  just  said  iL  The  young  gen- 
tleman—bad luck  to  her,  the>ngly  iatoladivitl 
she  is  as  great  a  fool  abwit  the  young  gentleman 
as  if  she  was  eighteen  years  insteatf  of  eighteen 
stone  -my  heavy  hatbred  to  her  t  —  Ana  now, 
Ned,  my  poor  fellow,  how  goes  it  with  you  — 
you're  wAe,  I  suppose?" 

Ned  gave  a  faint  smile,  as  an  answer  to  the 
question. 

"Never  mind  that,"  said  the  priest,  "now 
that  you're  well,  we'll  soon  get  up  the  strength; 
we'll  give  you  the  jelly,  and  the  fish,  and  the 
soup,  and  the  nice  white  mate,  and  die  dhrop 
o'  claret.  Wboo!— by  the  powers,  we'll  make 
yon  live  like  a  fiehting-cock  1 " 

Father  Flaherty  s  prophecy  was  fulfilled.  Ned 
gathered  strength  fast,  even  against  the  depress- 
ing influence  of  the  evil  lidings  that  soon  came 
pouring  in  from  Scotland.  At  last  the  tragic 
drama  was  brought  to  a  close— the  fatal  field 
of  CuUoden  was  fought— and  all  that  coald  now 
be  dene  was  to  let  friendly  ships  hover  about 
the  Scotidi  coast  to  pick  np  any  strag^ers  who 
might  escape  the  vengeance  of  the  savage  sol- 
diery, stimulated  to  the  most  sanguinary  and 
revolting  excesses  by  the  "butcher  who  com- 
manded them— the  atrocious  Duke  of  Cumber- 
land,-whose  memory  is  still  execrated  in  the 
hills  and  valleys  he  drenched  with  blood -not 
the  hot  blood  of  battle,  but  the  cold  blood  shed 
in  ravening  vengeance  afterwards.  Not  even 
the  blood  of  men  would  satisfy.  Women  and 
children  were  given  up  to  earaage  and  to  in- 
dignities still  worse  thaa  death.  Nor  age,  nor 
sex,  nor  rank,  was  regarded.  Every  excess 
that  could  shock  humanity  was  in  open  practice 
every  day;— a  licentious  soldiery,  foreign  and 
domestic,  was  let  loose  to  do  their  wont— and 
not  onl^  do  it  with  impuiuty,  bat  win  favour 
for  their  atrocities  in  die  ^ea  of  their  merci- 
less leader. 

The  instant  bis  strength  permitted,  Ned  em- 
barked in  a  French  vessel  employed  in  tlie 
charitable  act  of  hovering  about  Scotland,  and 
afi'ording  refiige  to  the  fugitivee  who  could  es- 
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eape  their  hunters.  In  this  dnty,  as  he  beard 
from  time  to  lime,  from  the  lips  of  eye-wit- 
nesses, the  recitals  of  blood  ana  depravity  io 
coarse  of  constant  commission,  how  bis  heart 
was  lacerated  ~bow  bia  imacinalion  heaped  hor- 
ror on  horror  that  might  have  herallen  those 
who  were  so  dear  to  him!  Had  Lyoch  fallen 
a  victim  to  ihe  cold-blooded  carnage?  Or  was 

Ellen?  Oh,  horror!— lo  think  of  her  was  to 

'go  distracted;— bo  endeavoured  to  exclude  sacb 
appalling  imaginings  from  his  mind,  but  still 
(he  fearl'ul  picture  would  intrude;— he  saw  her 
Bying  from  some  pursuer  whose  hands  were 
red  with  her  father's  tilood—  he  heard  her  screams 
as  the  murderer  gains  upon  her  -his  rufBan  arm 
is  round  her  waist— she  writhes  in  the  grasp  of 
the  libertine — —'twas  too  much  for  Ihe  mind  to 
sustain.  Thus  excited,  he  would  press  his  clenched 
hands  lo  bis  burning  forehead,  gnash  bis  teeth, 
and  groan  again  with  mental  agony  He  was 
on  the  very  verge  of  madness. 

All  Ihe  inquiries  he  made  of  every  fiigitive 
who  reached  the  vessel  were  fmitless— he  could 
hear  no  certain  tidings  of  Lynch  and  his  daughter, 
and  his  state  of  suspeoce  became  so  insupport- 
able, that  he  at  one  time  proposed  landing  uid 
seeking  them  himself:  but  this  was  represented 
lo  him,  by  those  who  knew  ibe  state  of  the 
country,  as  only  a  wilful  throwing  away  of  his 
own  life  without  the  remotest  chance  of  serving 
his  friends,  and  he  abandoned  so  mad  a  project. 
But  the  exertions  be  made  to  get  off  all  fugi- 
tives from  the  land  were  prodigious.  There 
was  no  risk  he  did  not  run  with  the  boats, 
vrhenever  tidings  wore  heard  of  parties  hang- 
ing about  the  shore  for  escape,  in  Ibe  hope 
that  Ellen  might  be  among  them,  but  in  vain. 

The  vessel  became  crowded  with  refugees, 
and  still  had  Ned  lo  endure  the  agonies  of 
suspence.  The  captain,  finding  bis  ship  so  fall, 
proposed  rnnning  (o  the  Flemish  coast,  landing 


I 


his  passengers,  and  returning  agua  to  the  Mr. 
vice  of  humanity;  but  Ned  prevailed  oaUste 
wait  another  day.  Intelligence  was  had  efuM 
refugees  who  proposed  attempting  their  emfe 
on  board  the  Frenchman  the  mat  ^^t,  aa4 
as  a  ladv  was  reporled  to  be  amongst  tbea, 
Ned  would  not  give  up  ihe  chance  of  fisdia^ 
in  this  fugitive  bis  beloved  Ellen. 

The  point  being  ascertained  where  Ibe  aitewi 
would  be  made,  the  vessel  nn  in  uder  lie 
land  «rheD  it  was  dark,  and  Ned,  with  a  best 
well  armed,  pushed  oft'.  The  signal-light  m 
seen  to  glimmer  on  the  shore:  with  mifled 
oars  they  pulled  silently  into  an  inlet,  and  ibe 
bunted  adberenis  of  the  ill-btcd  Stnvts  am 
from  their  hiding-places  among  the  rocks,  ftn- 
most  of  Ihe  party  was  a  wounded  uiaa,  tuf- 
ported  by  two  companions  towards  the  boil, 
and  passed  along  by  the  assistance  of  the  sail- 
ors to  the  stem  sheets,  where  Med  had  charge 
of  die  helm:  but  how  was  he  startled,  wmi, 
in  extending  his  hand  to  the  womded  stiauer. 
and  placing  him  beside  him,  he  recs^seeia 
his  pale  and  haggard  Due  the  fetfafes  of  Kir- 
want 

Ned's  heart  bounded  with  rapectancy!  Fro* 
Kirwan's  presence  he  was  cerUin  the  reporled 
lady  of  the  party  would  turn  out  to  be  Elica: 
but  as  vet  no  lady  appeared,  though  sevenl 
persons  ^d  entered  the  boat. 

'*Push  off  now,"  said  the  last  who  embarkei 

"Avast!"  said  Ned,  who  turned  to  Kirwia, 
and  asked,  in  a  voice  which  qnivered  wiihaa* 
xiely,  *'is  not  Bliss  Lynch  of  your  partyt" 

'*Ywterday,"  replied  Kirwan,  laintfy,  aad 
manifestly  speaking  with  difficnl^,  "yesterday 
she  was— but- but— ■" 

"But  what?  "  criedNed,  '<answer-feretd's 
sake,  answer!" 

The  answer  was,  the  heavy  fay  of  Kirvaa'i 
Itfelesa  cone  upon  Edwwd's  hienat 


EowARo's  feelings  were  wron^t  to  the  last 
pitch  of  excitement.  His  rival  who,  when  last 
they  met,  had  dared  him  to  the  death,  was 
now  lying  lifeless  in  his  arms;  and  she  for 
whom  they  fought,  perchance,  was  dead  also. 
If  not,  her  life  was  at  least  in  peril;  a  wander- 
er in  the  Highland  wilds,  separated  from  the 
party  wiih  whom  she  had  been  seeking  for  es- 
cape, and  bunted  by  merciless  pursuers.  The 
words  of  the  dying  man  yet  rang  in  Edward's 

ear -"She  tros  yesterday,  bnt  ."  Oh,  fear- 

ful  break,  that  death  hao  made  in  the  sentence! 
"What  agonizing  uncertainty  left  behind!  And, 
as  an  appaling  array  of  possibilities  respecting 
Ellen  rushed  through  Ned's  brain,  he  almost 
wished  to  exchange  fates  with  bis  rival:  hit 
agon^  was  over—ne  died,  too,  with  Aer  name 
on  bis  lips;  under  such  circumstances,  far  bet- 
ter was  the  fate  of  the  dead  than  the  living. 
"Rather  would  I  die  thus  than  live  without 
her,"  was  the  internal  form  of  thought  beneath 
which  Edward  groaned  idond,  heedless  of  the 
calls  of  the  sailors  if  they  should  posh  off,  he 
being  in  command  of  the  boat.  He  heard  them 
not— lus  thoughts  were  with  his  beloved  one. 


R  XX(. 

and  so  hopeless  seenwd  her  Ate,  diat  Us  braia 
reeled  under  its  overwiought  action,  and  ht 
sank  backwards,  insensiUe  as  tte  cone  »der 

which  he  fell. 

Immediate  assistance  was  o0Wed;  bet  ibe 
kindly  offices  were  suddenly  disturbed  bv  tbe 
approaching  clatter  of  horses'  feet  and  tbe 
clank  of  arms,  showing,  too  plainly,  that  ibe 
dragoons  were  upon  them,  and  no  time  vtf 
lost  in  shoving  the  boat  from  the  shore  sal 
pulling  vigoroBSly  out  to  sea;  mot,  however, 
before  the  troop  had  tine  to  send  a 
after  tbe  fngitivea:  bnt  darkness  Avovring  the* 
retreat,  the  fire  was  ineffective,  while,  tne  fbsb 
of  the  guns  from  the  beach  betraying  the  pan* 
tion  of  the  pursuers,  the  arms  of  the  hoatwnc 
employed  with  more  effect  in  retnniiitf  tbe 
compliment,  while  the  soldier's  fire  coola  not 

Eroduce  Ibe  same  fata)  result  to  them,  as  the 
oat  was  shifting  her  position  every  nomeaL 
The  well-plied  oars,  however,  soon  placed  the 
enemies  out  of  each  other's  ruwe,  and  the 
speed,  urged  by  danger  in  the  first  instsnct. 
was  now  centinned  fnrhnmaniQr'a  safce,as  the? 
wished  lo  iweh  the  vessel  u  soon  as  pomihk 
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to  obtain  the  needfal  assistance  for  Ned,  who 
still  lay  insensible  in  the  bottom  of  ibe  boat,  a 
faint  breathing  being  the  only  indication  of 
life  be  retained.  Conscionsness  soon  returned, 
however,  under  the  restoratives  employed  when 
be  was  placed  aboard,  and  he  began  to  gaze 
wildly  round  the  cabin,  whither  he  had  been 
home.  After  asking  a  few  incoherent  questions, 
he  became  fully  sensible  of  all  that  had  taken 
place,  and  ingaired  if  Kirwan  were  dead  or  bad 
only  fahited  from  loss  of  blood.  On  being  an- 
swered that  he  was  dead,  he  exclaimed,  ''Then 
I  shall  never  know  her  fate,"  and  hid  his  face 
in  his  bands.  It  was  with  mach  persuasion  he 
was  prevailed  on  to  go  to  his  berth;  but  be 
could  not  sleep.  Alltbrongh  the  night  he  thought 
of  nothing  but  scenes  of  oalrage,  and  when, 
towards  morning,  exhausted  with  mental  anguish, 
he  sank  into  a  doze,  it  was  oolv  to  dream  of 
darker  honors.  He  rose,  with  haggard  cheek 
and  sunken  eye,  and  ascended  to  the  deck, 
where,  at  so  early  an  hour,  none  but  those 
doing  the  duly  ot  tbe  ship  were  present,  there- 
fore ne  might  pursue  his  melancholy  train  of 
thoughts  undisturbed.  On  castiug  a  look  astern, 
the  Scottish  shore  was  no  longer  visible,  and 
a  glance  at  Ibe  compass  showed  bim  they  were 
running  down  for  the  Flemish  coast.  On  ex- 
changing a  few  words  with  tbe  ofRcer  of  tbe 
watch,  he  learned  that  the  body  ofKirwan  had 
been  committed  tu  the  deep  at  midniehl:  and 
Ned,  even  nndir  an  affiiction  which  touched  bim 
nearer,  could  not  resist  Ibe  inflnence  of  tbe  pass- 
ins  regret  for  the  fate  of  the  gallant,  handsome 
fellow  he  bad  left  in  health  and  vigour  a  few 
months  ago.  It  flashed  upon  his  memory,  also, 
that  two  vears  before,  in  that  very  sea,  be  had 
snatched  him  from  the  watery  grave  to  which 
he  was  now  consigned;  and  there  seemed  to 
him  a  strange  fatality  in  this  coincidence.  "He 
has  been  strangely  mixed  up,"  thought  Ned, 
"in  all  that  has  iimuenced  my  destiny.  He  was 
with  ker  Ibe  &rst  night  we  met,  and  his  last 
words  were  of  her  <fnien  he  departed.  Ue  was 
my  rival  through  life— that  thou^lit  was  my  ter- 
ror and  my  torment.  In  death,  his  broken  answer 
is  a  fresh  agony;  leaving  me  in  nnceriainty, 
less  endurable  than  the  worst  knowledge  I  could 
arrive  at.  His  rivalry  I  have  outlived,— but, 
ahl  does  the  prize  for  which  we  contended  still 
exist  ?"  He  aroaoed  in  mental  anguish  at  the 
question,  and  tomed  from  the  lieutenant  to 
pnrsue  his  walk  in  silence.  The  Captain  soon 
after  came  on  deck,  and  handed  some  papenk 
found  on  Kirwan's  person,  to  Ned,  as  he  seemed 
the  only  person  on  board  who  knew  anything 
of  the  deceased.  Ned  anxionsly  opened  them, 
hoping  he  might  discover  some  doe  toEirwan's 
recent  movements,  and  thence  be  more  able  to 
infer  something  of  Ellen's  fate:  as,  from  his 
dying  words,  it  was  clear  he  bad  borne  her 
company  but  the  day  before  he  died.  The  first 
document  was  a  commission  in  lb'' Irish  brigade; 
but,  on  the  fold  of  a  letter  within  it.  Edward 
recognised  Ellen's  handwriting,  and  eagerly 
opened  the  paper.  He  paused  for  an  instant, 
the  internal  monitor— honour— sngsesting  the 
ffuestion  if  he  were  josHfied  in  reading  it ;  but 
the  circumstonces  of  nnceriainty  in  which  he 
was  placed,  satisfied  his  conscience  thai  he 


committed  no  violation  of  propriety  by  the  act, 
and  be  read. 

"  You  complain  of  my  recent  coldness,  and 
appeal  to  our  long  friendship  in  your  behalf, 
claiming,  on  that  score,  a  gentler  consideration 
at  my  bands.  Had  you  been  content  with  nie 
as  a  friend,  you  should  have  ever  found  me 
the  same  unchanged  and  uncliangeable.  Even 
when  taking  the  extreme  advantage  of  the  po- 
sition in  which  my  father's  favour  placed  you, 
you  urged  me  by  a  anestion  always  painful  to 
both  of  us,  1  never  denied  you  tbe  friendship 
beyond  which  1  could  not  go:  nay,  I  pardoned 
even  importunity,  and  abated  not  my  regard: 
but  vfhbn  you  assumed  the  right  to  question 
others  on  the  subject  of  iheir  esteem  for  me, 
>you  ciiinmitted  an  offence  which  you  cannot 
wonder  I  feel  deeply. 

"To  tell  you  all  the  pain  I  have  endured  at 
my  name  being  made  the  subject  of  a  brawl, 
wonld  be  to  tire  you  with-  a  repetition  of  my 
own  daily  suffering.  Hie  circumstances  under 
which  it  occurred,  and  tbe  high  personage  of- 
fended by  it,  have  made  it  a  matter  of  pro- 
voking notoriety;  such  affairs  as  these  tend  to 
lessen  the  respect  which  tbe  unobstmsiveness, 
properly  belonging  to  maidenhood,  is  sure  to 
maintain,  and  which,  till  now,  I  have  never 
forfeited.  1  fancy  1  bear  myself  pointed  out 
for  observation,  as  "the  girt  the  two  fellows 
fought  about,"  and  shrink  at  the  impertinent 
glances  of  the  hol-headed  niad-caps  who  are 
abont  us.  Oh,  how  could  you  respect  mo  so 
little  as  to  reduce  me  to  this? 

"Nevertheless,  1  forgive  you,— for  my  fa- 
ther's sake,  and  the  sake  of  old  friendsbip;  but, 
remember,  it  is  friendship  only.  Ask  me  no 
more  questions  of  any  nnrt,—if  you  do,  even 
the  friendship  which  I  slill  bear  you  mast  cease. 
For  the  future,  let  there  be  kindness,  but,  also, 
silence  between  us  on  one  point  You  under- 
stand me,  and  ought  to  know  me  well  enough 
to  be  certain  I  will  hold  to  my  resolution. 
Once  and  for  all,  remember— we  are  friends; 
how  long  we  remain  so  depends  upon  yourself. 

"Ellem." 

The  information  Ned  sought  was  not  here, 
and  the  thought  that  EUen,  in  his  absence, 
was  true  to  him,  while  it  gave  momentary  pleas- 
ure, but  aggravated  the  misery  of  losing  a 
heart  so  faithful.  "Oh,  why  was  I  not  there 
to  ^uard  her  I"  IhoogfatNed.  A  passing  thought 
of  pity  was  given,  also,  to  his  departed  rival. 
"Poor  fellow,"  he  half  muttered,  "poor  fellow, 
these  lines  of  tier's,  even  though  they  condemned 
htm  to  despair,  he  could  not  part  with."  He  now 
opened  the  second  papw;  let  tbe  reader  judge 
how  his  heart  sank  as  he  read  die  tenwle 
lines. 

"Dear  Kirwan, 
"We  will  meet  you  at  the  pass  tomorrow, 
and  run  the  risk  of  reaching  the  coast;  better 
anything  than  (his  uncertainty  of  concealment. 
One  thought  alone  oppresses  me,  too  painful  to 
speak  of,  even  to  you— almost  too  terrible  for 
myself  to  think  of— therefore  I  write  my  wish 
before  we  meet.  In  case  of  atlaek  from  tne  mi- 
litary our  party  will  fight  to  the  death,  of 
course,  and  Ellen  most  be  under  your  especial 
care.    For  this  purpose  1  enjoin,  you  to  keep 
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where  there  is  least  of  duger  daripg  the  Bght. 
If  we  prosper  (which God  grant!)  it  is  weU;  if 
not  (and  toe  Divine  will  be  done!)  my  lovely 

Sirl  must  not  survive  defeat.  To  vour  hand, 
leo,  I  entrost  this  last  and  dreaafnl  act  of 
friendship;  as  I  would  have  given  her  to  yon 
for  life,  so  do  I  for  death,  if  needful— the  more 
difKcult  trust  to  discharge.  Bnt  I  enjoin  you, 
by  evei^  tie  of  honour  and  bam&nity,  set  her 

Sore  snrit  free.  Were  (here  no  ether  hand  to 
0  it,  I  would  emulate  Virginins;  bnt  you  will 

Siare  me  so  fearful  a  tvk  :  1  know  yon  will, 
od  kelp  os!  we  live  in  fearful  times,  when 
a  father  thinks  it  virtue  to  contemplate  the 
death  of  his  own  beloved  child— and,  dh,  how 

I  love  her  I  1  cannot  venture  to  write  an* 

other  word. 
"  Remember— I  depend  on  yon. 

"Martin  Ltmcr." 
These  dreadftil  Hues  scarcely  left  a  hope.  The 
Iktfaer's  terrible  iiyunction  to  Kirwan,  in  case 
of  disaster,  stood  fearfully  prominent,  under 
existing  circumstances,  to  the  coldest  conjectnre ; 
what,  then,  must  the  healed  imagination  of  a 
lover  have  conjured  np.  Defeat  was  the  signal 
for  Ellen's  death -and  that  defeat  had  manifest- 
ly ensned,  Kirwan's  wounds  were  but  too  palp- 
able  evidence.  Ned  borst  forth  into  a  passion 
of  grief,  which  he  found  it  impossible  to  control. 
His  actions  partook  more  of  a  madman  than  a 
reasonable  beinx:  flinging  himself  on  the  deck, 
he  gave  himself  up  to  the  wildest  despair,  ex- 
olaiming,  ia  Aie  intervals  of  his  wailing,  "She's 

Eonet  she's  gonel  gone  for  ever  I"  Then  would 
e  call  upon  her  name;  then  accuse  himself  for 
having  ever  left  her,  and  ask,  why  fate  had  not 
granted  that  he  should  have  been  with  her  in 
the  mMent  of  danger;  and,  finally,  called  on 
Heaven  to  grant  him  a  speedy  release  from  his 
misery,  by  permitting  him  to  find  an  early 
grave.  As  this  thought  of  existence  being  a  burden 
passed  through  his  mind,  his  eye  rested  on  the 
oe^  wilem  avonnd  him,  and,  widi  m  expree> 
sion  of  so  dark  a  meaning,  that  Ao  Caplaii^ 
who  had  been  seeking  to  soothe  htn  for  some 
time,  laid  his  hand  emphatically  on  his  shoul- 
der, and  hade  him  summon  Ma  fortitude,  re< 
minding  him  it  had  been  well  said,  there  was 
as  much  honour  to  be  gained  in  snstaining  the 
assaults  of  misfortone,  as  in  standing  unflinch- 
ingly before  an  enemy's  fire.  "I  know  yon 
would  never  desert  your  gun,"  he  said,  "nor 
must  you  strike  your  eolonrs  to  evil  fortune." 

bi  addition  to  snoli  good  advice,  however, 
the  Cutain  ordered  a  sharp  eye  to  he  kept 
upon  Ned,  for  his  mind  for  a  period  seemed  to 
have  mnk  under  Uie  weight  of  his  fiief,  and 
he  scarcely  exchanged  a  word  with  one  of  his 
companions:  when  he  did,  it  was  Imt  to  bewail 
his  me  ana  wish  himself  dead. 

bi  the  meantime"  the  vessel  made  Ostend, 
and  the  fugitives  who  had  escaped  the  slaughter 
debarked,  and  the  ship  prepared  to  return  to 
the  Scottish  coast,  further  to  pursue  the  cause 
of  charity  in  which  she  had  been  encaged.  The 
Captain  proposed  to  Edward  bo  contmne  in  this 
service,  sugcesting,  tfiM  he  might  yet  recover 
his  aj^arenOy  lost  friends,  and  ih^  even  in 
case  ot  fhilure,  the  mere  occupation  would  be 
beneficial  to  him;  hut  Edward  reAned ever  aciUn 


to  approach  the  land  which  had  preved  sa  ktit 
to  his  hopes;  for  he  had  given  himself  epts 
the  conviction  that  Ellen  had  perished,  mi,  [ 
taking  a  sad  farewell  of  the  ship  and  his  co«- 
panions,  he  returned  to  Bruges,  and  se^ht  W  , 
old  friend  Father  Flaherty. 

Sad  was  the  meeting  .between  the  piesi  ui  \ 
the  lover,  for  the  venerable  ecclcsiastie  laved 
Ellen  widi  almost  n  fother'e  affaction,  and,  ia  ' 
all  the.  bittefuesa  of  hia  grier,  Ned  had  aMk 
communion  of  sorrow.  B«l  hi*  laered  flaKaa 
had  taught  the  priest  to  how,  in  humble acsi  m 
heart,  to  the  decrees  of  Heaven,  and  Ed«sd 
found,  in  the  words  and  example  of  the  tint- 
tian  minister,  a  consolation  wbidi  aooAed  bh 
s^rit,  and  made  grief,  though  not  len  deep, 
more  tolerable.  Tm  Father  mde  him  even  art 
to  despair;  that  though  presumptive  evidcaci 
was  strong  of  the  &tal  termination  of  Ae  aNMfl  | 
to  escape,  on  the  part  of  Lynch  and  hia  daagknr, 
yet  it  waa  not  poeitively aseertniaed;  Md,tnlil  ! 
dien,  it  waa  bat  chriatinft-Bke  to  h^  tin  i 
Heaven  might  have  ahown  its  mtny  to  As  , 
fugitives,  and  interposed  divine  ptalertiBn  bs- 
tween  them  and  Aeir  merciless  parsners  BaL  I 
while  the  Father  exhorted  his  young  friend  «i 
hope,  his  manner  shovred  that  the  ned,  oa 
which  he  would  have  another  lean,  was  1st 
slender  to  support  himself.   Poor  Father 
hertyl  be  was  too  simple  to  impose  npoa  an  , 
one.  The  imposition  be  wonld  have  practise) 
on  Ned  was  an  amiable  oae :  he  weoM  bait 
turned  his  Aonghts  to  the  ftrtne,  lo  make  lis 
escape  fVom  the  pain  of  the  prcaeoL    "111  < 
poor  boy  will  ret  more  used  lo  Ae  grief  vnrj 
day,"  he  would  say  to  himself,  "and  in  hislnt 
hitter  sorrow,  sure  anvthing  tut  eaa  cheat  Ka 
out  of  it,  is  a  mercy.  i 

But  the  Father's  manner  coald  not  have  ehait-  i 
ed  a  child.   It  was  too  plain  he  thoi^t  dl  I 
hope  was  past,  and  Ned,  when  alone,  wodd 
repeat  to  himself,  "Thourt  he  bids  me  hove.  I 
he  thinks  ahe  is  dead."  Then  would  he  U 
into  a  reverie,  aad  aak,  "Could  ft  m  bet  IVm  | 
she  indeed  no  more?  The  beaottfU  and  brigit,  i 
in  an  insttnt  snatched  away  —  the  object  sad  | 
motive  of  his  life— that  for  whidi  he  had  dsied,  ■ 
and  hoped,  and  straggled,  and  achieved  sa  MMh  i 
— vanisned  like  a  dreamt  Could  he  bedoowd 
to  so  wretched  a  fate  ? "  His  soul  shrunk  firoa 
the  bitter  belief,  and  Uie  faintest  dimmer  M  | 
hope  would  be  welcome  to  his  darkness  :—iAf  [ 
might  yel  live.  Then  would  he  punoe  (ha  i 
phantom,  erealed  of  his  wishes,  tinidsahMNi>  I 
ed  heart  saofc  In  the  flraidees  chase,  and  Ui 
reverie  would  rad,  u  it  bad  begoa,  with  tie 
melancholy  phrase,  '*^e  is  deadf" 

This  tnrmod  of  the  heart  and  was  MP* 
ping  Ae  very  sonreee  of  his  Mb;  yet  to  W, 
his  darii  reverie,  moat  he  daily  go,  and  endart 
the  chain  and  v^p  of  Aal  meatel  prianaf** 
afflicted  soul. 

From  soch  cavity  the  kindness  of  Us  I^ 
verend  friend  would  often  lend  him  forth  Ei- 
ther Flaherty  would  innst  on  havinc  hkn  hr  \ 
the  eompanfoa  of  his  wmHu,  and  makiag  Un  . 
join  in  tne  intniries  he  uMtltalBd  reMeetag  (k> 
affaira  in  SeoOwd.  tin  asked  daUrat  lb* 
Convent  of  Ao  ABROOufion,  vftere  Dm  m 
told  Edward  he  wouM  at  all  times  be 
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likely  to  be*r  of  ber;  bat  (hoy  oeald  give  do 
tidings.  WboD  fugitives  from  the  devoted  land 
Arrival  iVom  time  to  tine,  they  were  closely 
qaestiowd  respecting  all  uain  most  interesting 
to  Edward,  hot  no  word  of  promise  was  saiher- 
ed.  It  was  positively  asserted  that  the  Prince 
was  yet  in  ScotJand,  hiding  is  the  wilds^  with 
ft  few  devoted  adherents— so  few  that  they  could 
loll  tbeir  iDdividual  names,  and  Lynch  was  not 
inrhg  Uiem.  They  said,  besides,  that  very  few 
more  might  be  expected  to  reach  Flanders,  for 
f«w  were  left  to  make  the  attempt.  This  was 
•ad  ftows ;  bat  it  was  told,  at  the  same  time, 
that  a  good  Bomber  of  fugitives  bad  succeeded 
ia  getting  off  to  Ireland,  and  this  held  oat  some 
slignt  hope  to  Edward.  If  Ellen  and  her  father 
had  been  of  Aose  who  escaped,  the  mountains 


of  Galway  woald  be  the  quarter  where  they 
would  most  likely  have  aooght  shelter,  aod 
there  Edward  determined  to  seek  them;  for, 
though  he  looked  upoe  the  search  as  almost 
hopeless,  still  he  would  not  abaadon  the  remote' 
diance  of  recavering  his  lost  loved  one.  Fa^er 
Flaherty  thonght  less  of  the  chance  than  even 
Nod,  hut  he  Itept  that  to  himself;  for,  as  he 
thought,  if  it  did  DO  other  good,  it  would  give 
"the  ^oor  boy"  something  lo  do,  and  "divert 
the  grief."  Ned,  therefore,  nude  his  mange- 
ments  for  crossing  the  Channel  ~  that  passage 
he  had  so  often  made  in  danger  aod  dilGculty, 
but  now  more  dangerous  than  ever;  aod  taking 
a  sad,  but  affectionate,  leave  of  the  kind-heart* 
ed  priest,  commiUed  himself  to  the  waves 
followed  by  the  Father'a  prayers  and  Messing. 


Chaptu  XXIL 


As  oar  hero  is  on  his  way  to  Ireland,  a  brief 
glance  at  its  political  position  at  that  moment, 
u  necessary.  The  cry  against  the  Catholics  be- 
came fiercer  than  ever;  and  the  rising  just 
quelled  in  Scotland  having  been  industriously 
branded  by  the  mioisterialists  to  England  as  a 
popish  rebellioo,  advantage  was  taken  of  the 
aoti-poplsh  |H«jadice  thus  excited,  and  every 
violence  permitled  h^  the  penal  laws  was  re- 
sorted lo  Vv  the  doroioaot  party  in  Ireland.  At 
the  head  of  this  party  was  the  primate,  George 
Stone,  a  man  so  utterly  regaraless  of  every 
moral  and  religious  obligation,  that  nothing  can 
be  stronger  proof  of  the  prostration  of  public 
Of  iaion  in  Ireluid  at  that  dvy,  and  the  eatrages 
OB  propriety  a  government  might  then  commit, 
than  the  fact  or  soch  a  man  being  at  the  head 
of  the  Irish  ehnrch— a  man  in  whose  life,  reli- 

K'oo,  morality,  and  commim  decency  were  open* 
violated. 

'  Indeed,  the  then  government  of  Ireland  ex- 
ercised a  nearly  unlimited  tyranny.  So  strong 
were  they,  that  the  Lord-Lieutenant  ventured 
to  refuee  the  Commons'  Bouse  of  Parliament 
to  forward  to  the  King  some  resolutions  they 
had  passed,  aod  an  a^oamment  of  the  house 
and  tneir  dieclared  determination  to  transact  no 
more  publio  buainess  until  tbeir  document  was 
forwarded,  were  the  oniy  means  left  them  of 
reducing  Uie  viceroy  to  his  duty. 

^heu  government  ventured  to  deal  thus  with 
the  protestant  parliament,  it  may  be  supposed 
how  they  trampled  the  catholic  people  of  Ire- 
Uhd.  Tne  tone  of  ber  rulers  encouraged  every 
petty  tyrant  to  indolge  io  excess.  Every  brutal 
lellow  who  coold  only  bncy  his  own  elevation 
W  the  oppression  he  exercised,  swaggered  more 
tbSB  ever  over  his  catholic  neighbour ;  and  to 
those  whose  appetites  were  keen  enough  for 
something  more,  the  amoseuMit  of  "priest  bunt- 
ing'' offered  even  blood. 

Such  was  the  state  of  the  kingdom  when 
Ned  retoned  to  it  He  had  hemi  absent  now 
for  some  years;  and,  while  witnessing  the  free- 
dom and  prosperity  of  other  lands,  had  forgotten 
the  slavery  and  wretchedness  of  his  own.  In 
Uios  saying  "  forgotten,"  k  is  not  meant  to  ac- 
cftie  Ned  of  being  defieieal  in  love  of  conntry, 
—ftr  from  it.  Bnt  he  had  1^  Ireland  too  yon^ 


to  know  mnch  about  national  affairs;  and  the 
vivid  impressions  he  had  received  of  all  he  had 
since  seen  in  the  world,  were  well  calculated 
to  fill  the  mind  of  a  yoang  man  with  new  ideas, 
whose  freshness  would  be  likely  lo  throw  the 
old  into  oblivion.  He  left  his  country  when  he 
had  but  just  stepped  out  of  boyhood,  when  sports 
formed  the  theme  for  thought:  that  age  when 
the  mind  cannot  properljr  comprehend  the  na- 
ture of  political  oegradatioo.  He  only  knew 
that  going  to  mass  was  a  thing  to  be  doue  in 
secret,  as  if  it  was  some  deed  that  honest  people 
ought  to  be  ashamed  of.  Still  this  hidden  thing 
he  bad  been  taught  to  love,  and  it  was  mixed 
up  with  bis  earliest  recollectioDS  of  a  mother's 
foodness  and  gentleness,  and,  so  far,  had  a  bold 
upon  his  heart;  but  it  ma^  be  remembered  that 
Ned's  early  love  of  geB(ilii][  made  him  recoil 
from  the  **  low "  things  of  this  world,  and  what 
could  be  lower  than  the  position  of  a  Catholic 
in  Ireland  at  that  period  f  And  It  was  notnntil 
he  had  seen  his  religion  in  all  its  pomp  and 
power  abroad  that  he  worshipped  with  satisfac- 
tion. Id  this  lapse  of  time  while  be  had  been 
away  he  ceased  to  remembw  that  a  catholic  in 
Ireland  was  a  degraded  being;  at  least,,  the  fact 
held  no  prominent  position  in  his  thoughts,  and 
when  he  was  approaching  Galway  no  one  idea 
respecting  religious  matters  troubled  Ned.  His 
head  and  heart  were  othorwiae  occupied;  the 
features  of  the  neighbouring  sceoery  recalled 
the  memories  of  outer  days;  and  these,  the 
closer  he  got  to  his  native  town,  became  so 
multiplied,  that  he  forgot  the  business  of  (he 
present  hour  and  lived  over  again  through  the 
past.  He  passed  the  gates,  and  prepared  to 
meet  his  father,  —  that  father  to  whom  he  had 
certainly  not  behaved  well— whom  he  had  left 
at  a  time  when  the  old  mae  might  have  ex- 
pected a  helping  hand  from  his  child  ;  and  Ned, 
suffering  at  die  moment  under  woBoded  feelings 
of  his  own,  was  more  calculated  to  sympathiie 
with  the  grists  of  another.  '*Poor  old  man," 
thought  Ned;  "I  have  not  acted  well  by  him, 
but  I  will  ask  his  pardon  in  humbleness  of 
heart  now.  God  knows  how  often  he  may 
have  vaoted  the  helping  hand  of  a  son." 

The  thonght  had  scarcely  birth,  when  his  fa- 
ther snddeiuy  lypHred  before  him;  but  as  he 
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was  crossing  the  street  he  did  not  see  Ned, 
whose  sudden  surprise  took  away  his  self-pos- 
session for  8  moment,  and  left  bim  nndcctded 
as  to  what  he  should  do.  His  first  impulse  was 
to  follow,  and  at  once  speak  to  him;  but  on 
second  thoagbts  he  paused.  **1  cannot,  nor 
OQght  not,  embrace  bim  until  I  have  asked  his 
pardon,"  said  Ned  to  himself;  "and  as  the 
street  will  not  do  for  that,  I  had  better  wait 
till  1  see  him  at  home."  He  followed,  however, 
at  a  distance,  and  watched  the  old  man  as  he 
plodded  onwards  towards  the  Exchange.  He 
was  a  good  deal  altered  since  his  son  had  seen 
him  last.  His  hair  had  grown  grey,  and  he  had 
become  more  bent;  his  step,  too,  was  slower, 
and  less  steady,  and  bis  whole  aspect  had  a 
snbdned  air  aboot  it,  which  spoke  oi  sntfering. 
The  unpleasant  question  suggested  itself  to  Ned, 
"If  he  bad  any  part  in  producing  this;"  and 
bis  heart  smote  him,  and  an  inward  promise 
was  made  that  he  would  endeavour  to  make 
amends  in  the  future  fur  the  past. 

Just  then  a  burly,  swaggering  person,  with  a 
large  gold-headed  cane  and  a  laced  coat,  going 
the  same  road  as  old  Corkery,  brushed  rudely 
by  him,  and  made  the  old  man  sla^r  against 
the  wall. 

"What  an  insolent  rafBao,"  tbou^t  Ned, 
"to  shove  against  an  old  man  in  that  mauoer. 
I'd  like  to  ktck  him." 

The  old  man  against  whom  the  olTeDce  was 
committed  seemed  to  take  the  affair  as  a  matter 
ot  conrse,  and  plodded  on  as  if  nothing  had 
happened.  Indeed,  so  lost  was  he  in  some  me- 
lancholy musings  respecting  the  sad  condition 
in  which  old  age  had  overtaken  him,  without 
one  of  his  own  olood  to  aid  him,  thathefoivot 
even  the  business  of  the  Exchange,  whither  lie 
was  proceeding ;  and  this  state  of  absence  con- 
lioned  even  after  he  had  entered  that  place 

"Wliere  ■erchanti  most  do  con|tre(rate;" 

for  he  had  forgotten  to  take  off  his  hat,  which, 
as  a  catholic,  he  was  bound  to  do:  none  but 
protestants  having  the  privilege  of  remaining 
covered  in  this  place  of  trade. 

He  did  not  wait  long,  however,  without  some 
one  "refreshing  his  memory;"  for  the  identical 
swaggering  gentleman  with  the  goldbeaded  cane 
came  up  to  bim,  mi,  with  a  ftncifhl  flourish 
of  the  afore  said  case,  knocked  off  old  Corke> 
ry's  had. 

Ned,  who  bad  followed  bis  father,  arrived 
jnst  in  time  to  witness  the  act.  The  same  bullv 
who  bad  shoved  the  old  man  against  the  wall 
bad  committed  a  fresh  and  grosser  offence  ;  and 
instantly  the  indignant  son  rushed  upon  him, 
and,  shonting  forth  the  words  "  Insolent  seooa- 
drell"  he  struck  his  clenched  fist  into  the  Dice 
of  the  offender,  and  upset  laced  coat,  bat,  wig, 
and  dignitary,  ffor  he  was  one  of  the  creat  men 
of  the  coiporalion,)  and  the  uproar  tbat  arose 
on  his  Um  baffles  dc8cri|ition. 

Old  Corkery  had  quietly  stooped,  without 
one  word  of  remonstrance,  to  take  up  bis  hat, 

"For  RnlTerance  was  tbe  badge  of  all  bU  tribe," 

like  the  poor  buffeted  Jew  in  Venice;  but,  be- 
f'nrf  he  could  recover  it,  he  saw  die  bloated 
ni:!ly  who  hnd  abused  bim  struck  down  at  bis 


feet,  and  beheld  his  son  in  his  avenger.  Bat 
was  the  feeling  one  of  justifiable  trinmph,  as  it 
ought  to  have  been,  that  bis  grey  bain  had 
found  a  protector  in  the  vigorous  am  of  hb 
athletic  boy¥  Ah,  no!  He  only  sawtbatUsMt 
had  laid  himself  open  to  tbe  vengeance  of  At 

f owerfnl  for  daring  to  resent  a  paltry  andsen» 
ess  tyranny;  the  law  of  nature  sbovld  rive 
place  before  the  law  of  Galway;  he  had  as 
right  to  protect  his  fatherfrom  insuH:— becami 
he  was  a  catholic. 

Here,  again,  wo  6nd  the  parallel  to  the  per 
secoted  Jew  of  Venice,  who,  smarting  nUir 
the  wrongs  and  indignities  heaped  npoe  hia, 
in  passionate  pleading,  asks,  after  cauMMiliig 
them— 

"And  fur  whatr-Beeaase  I  am  a  Jew!" 

If  the  Jews  first  persecuted  tbe  OriitiaBi, 
the  Christians  certainly  returned  the  cowti- 
ment  with  a  vengeance,  and  it  would  see*  AH 
the  practice  of  it  engendered  an  enduring  km 
for  tne  article,  for  they  have  been  excha^iag 
it  among  themselves  at  various  times  ever  siaoe. 

But  to  return  to  the  uproar  on  the  'Chaigt. 
Several  ran  to  tbe  assistance  of  tbe  fallen  eot- 

8 orator,  while  otbers  attempted  to  lay  beM  of 
fed,  amidst  cries  of,  "Down  witbUmf"  "Ssise 
him ! "  Bat  he,  whose  thews  and  sinews  «flR 
braced  by  hardy  service,  knocked  down  Iks 
lumbering  merchants  "  like  nine-pins,"  and  stiev- 
ed  tbe  pavement  of  the  Exchange  with  via 
and  cocked  hats;  bnt,  observing  tbe  a^vosa 
of  some  liveried  gentlemen,  carrying  longpolei 
of  office,  Ned  saw  lurther  fight  was  impowUe, 
so  be  turned  to  the  right  about  and  sbow«4 
them  a  fast  pkir  of  heels  for  it.  The  bee  mi 
cry  was  raised  after  him— a  regular  "PWUilewr 
but.  Intimate  as  be  was  with  every  lane  sii 
alley  of  tbe  town,  he  left  his  pursuers  far 
hind  him,  and  soon  had  perfect  choice  Is  Ci 
unobserved  whither  he  would.  At  first  he  thow 
of  his  father's  house:  but  it  was  likely  nit 
would  be  searched:  for  Ned  by  this  tisM  n- 
memberrd  where  he  was  and  tbe  cooseqneicei 
attendant  on  his  act  He  turned  in  an  ovpotiM 
direction,  therefore,  and  walked  snartfy  ill* 
the  fish-market,  where,  by  the  quay  aide,  be 
could  find  some  boat  to  take  him  over  to  lb 
Cladagh,  that  sure  sanctuary  for  any  gentleM* 
in  his  circumstances. 

While  he  was  thus  providing  for  his  saferr, 
the  ferment  on  'Change  iocreued ;  and,  >s  ■ 
usual  in  such  matters,  was  increased  by  iW 
'  ver^  people  who  had  least  to  do  with  ii-^ 
timid,  talking  folk,  who,  while  tbe  actrre  mm 
were  trying  to  capture  Ned,  called  out  hsiil* 
to  encourage  them,  shouted,  "Down  with  kiat 
and    in<]aired,  "Who  is  he?"    Bat  neilkf 

S'aculation  nor  question  were  sneressfd,  ft* 
ed  had  got  off  in  triumph,  aad  nobody  csiM 
(ell  who  he  was. 

Nobody  bnt  one,  and  be,  of  eeirse.  wsm 
not.  This  was  his  father,  who,  in  tbe  first  ghaM 
be  caught  of  bim,  knew  his  boy,  improved  i> 
appearance  as  he  was,  almost  beyond  lecwoiit- 
tton.  The  blusterers  crowded  round  olcGsr 
kery,  and  desired  him  to  tell  who  the  scoeadttl 
was  who  dared  to  raise  bis  band  agilHtn^ 
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testiDt  grallenuw,  but  the  fiAer  pleaded  ignor* 

aoce. 

"  Yon're  a  lying  old  crawtboroper  1 "  cried  one. 
Not  a  ooe  o'  me  knows,  iudosd,  gentlemen," 
said  Corkery. 

"  I'd  make  him  tell ! "  cried  another,  "  I'd 
give  him  some  holy  water  Doder  the  pno^." 

"Snre,  yoa  are  all  witness  I  made  no  com- 
plaint when  my  bat  was  knocked  off." 

**D-n  yoar  impudencel"  exclaimed  a  third 
speaker.  "  Complaint,  indeed  t  What  right 
have  you  to  complain?  Of  course  it  was  knocked 
off,  when  you  dared  to  sfanw  your  Papist  tece 
here  wiih  your  hat  on." 

"I  beg  your  pardon,  gcDtleraen— 1  quite  for^ 
got— my  poor  owld  head  was  thinking  of  ooe 
thing  or  another,  and  it  was  a  forget,  and  no- 
thing else,  that  kept  the  hat  on  me." 

"Bnt  you  can  tell  who  Ae  ruffian  is  who 
knocked  down  Blister  Simcoxf" 

"Not  a  one  o'  me  knows— 'deed  and  'deed!" 

"  Some  o'  them  Jackybiles,"  cried  another, 
"them  ignorant  Jackybites,  that  would  support 
ai-bylherary  power  and  uphold  tyeranoy.  1  tell 
you  what  it  is,  we'll  have  no  justice,  norright, 
nor  law,  nor  freedom  in  the  land  nntU  every 
tbieviog  papist  in  it  is  hanged." 

"1  blieve  you  I"  cried  several  voices. 

''Hals,  indeed  1"  conllDued  the  orator.  **By 
(he  holy  " 

*'Don  t  swear,  brother,"  interposed  a  merdiant, 
who  was  of  a  puritanical  torn. 

"Brother,"  returned  the  orator,  "one  must 
relieve  their  mind  with  an  oath  now  and  then, 
and  by  this  and  that:  talking  of  bats,  1  say, 
(hat  as  long  as  them  Papists  is  left  heads  we  II 
have  no  pace  I  God  forgive  you,  Oliver  Crom- 
well, for  that  saying  of  yoars,  when  you  lould 
them  to  go  to  nell  or  Coonaoght.  Sore  they 
preferred  Connanghl,  and  signs  on  it— its  full  o' 
then— as  foil  as  a  tick— and,  antil  we  weed  tbem 
out,  there  will  be  no  pace.  Down  with  them,I  say." 

'The  cry  was  echoed  by  the  bystanders,  who 
were  now  all  Protestants;  for  any  Catholics 
who  had  been  on  'Change  thought  it  wiser  to 
retire.  Corkery  alone  was  lell  among  the  knot 
of  corporators,  who  inflamed  by  their  own 
words,  looked  upon  him  with  evil  eyes,  the 
orator  in  particular,  who  at  last  snatched  his 
hat  from  him  and  trampled  it  under  his  feel  crying, 
*'  That's  the  way  I'd  serve  yon  I  that's  the  way  I'd 


Chaptkb 

Nko.  in  the  mean  time,  had  made  his  way 
over  the  river  and  went  to  the  cottage  of 
the  fisherntan,  where  Lynch  had  sheltered  on 
that  eventful  night  which  witnessed  the  initia- 
tory step  of  Ned  into  the  regions  of  romance. 
The  flsherman  was  not  at  home;  but  his  wife, 
who  was  mending  a  net  at  the  door,  told  Ed- 
ward she  soon  expected  his  return,  and,  Ned 
proposing  to  wait  for  him,  the  woman  rose, 
uid  inviting  our  hero  to  enter,  dusted  a  rude 
chair  vrith  her  apron,  and  revested  him  to  be 
seated.  A.£ne  little  boy  was  tying  a  rag  to  a  piece 
of  wood,  the  whole  representing  mmI,  mast,  and 
sail  (0  his  juvenile  lucy;  the  toy  of  the  child 
indicating  (he  future  occapation  of  the  man. 


tnunple  them  undher  my  feet,  all  the  d— d  Pa- 
pists ID  Ireland.   Down  with  them  I" 

He  danced  on  the  hat  while  he  spoke,  or 
rather  foamed  bis  words,  and  infineneed  by  his 
brutal  example,  some  of  the  most  violent  of  his 
way  of  thinking  began  to  hustle  the  unoffending 
old  man,  and  it  is  hard  to  say  bow  the  affiur 
might  have  terminated,  had  not  the  mayor  ckanend 
to  come  on  (he  'Change  daring .  the  commo- 
tion, and  interfered  to  prevent  a  breach  of  the 
peace. 

As  soon  as  be  had  succeeded  in  preventing 
farther  personal  violence  to  poor  Corkery,  he 
called  him  to  a  severe  account  for  his  "outr^ 
geons  conduct,"  as  he  was  pleased  to  call  it. 

The  old  man  opened  his  eyes  in  amaxement 
at  snch  an  address,  after  his  being  cuffed  and 
buffeted  by  others,  who  were  not  blamed  in 
the  least,  and  this  he  humbly  pu(  forward  to 
his  worship. 

To  this  the  mayor  answered,  that  whatever 
had  occurred  he  had  no  one  to  blame  for  it  hot 
himself,  and  that  he  should  snmmon  him  regu- 
larly before  him  to  answer  for  his  conduct,  in 
having  provoked  a  riot  and  breach  of  the  pMce 
on  the  high  'Change  of  the  ancient  and  loyal 
town  of  Galway,  by  a  gross  and  daring  viulation 
of  its  laws  and  privileges,  as  he  was  determined 
to  Q{Aold  the  same,  and  let  the  Papists  see 
that  they  should  not  dUvlay  their  insoleooe 
within  his  jurisdiction,  ^e  Chai^  was  tten 
cleared  by  the  mayor's  order,  the  party  of  the 
upper  hand  talking  in  knots,  as  (hey  retired, 
or  the  necessity  of  some  strong  measures  to 
keep  down  the  demon  of  popery,  while  poor 
old  Dffonis  Corkery  took  bis  course  home, 
trerobliog  for  the  Aite  of  Ned,  in  ease  he  should 
be  taken.  Many  a  prayer  he  put  up  for  bis 
escape,  and  when  he  reached  his  home,  he  did 
not  know  whether  to  sorrow  or  n^ice— his 
son  was  not  tiiere.  Soon,  however,  be  had 
reason  to  be  glad,  for  a  search  was  made  hv 
the  mayor's  orders,  and  the  myrmidons  of  of- 
fice did  it  as  rudely  as  they  could,  with  pleiity 
of  insolent  words  to  Ae  old  man. 

Yet  while  Ireland  was  in  the  state  this  chapter 
indicates,  England  would  not  admit  that  she 
had  caase  for  discontitnt.  The  phrase  of  the 
time  was,  that  "the  discontent  the  face  of  Ire- 
land wore  was  coloured  by  eaffiee  and  fiution." 

How  c^icioosl 


XXIII. 

The  little  fisherman  in  embryo  paused  in  his 
woi^  on  the  entrance  of  the  stranger,  whom 
be  eyed  with  a  furtive  sidelong  glance  under 
his  little  brow. 

The  mother  resumed  her  worit  at  the  door, 
but  soon  laid  it  down  and  went  away.  She 
turned  into  a  neighbour's  cottage  and  asked  her, 
wonid  she  "just  run  ap  to  the  comer,  and  watch 
for  her  hosliand  coming  home,  and  give  him 
Uie  '  hard  word  *  that  Aera  wis  a  strange  gen- 
tleman waitinc  fbrhim  at  home ;  for  sure  there  was 
no  knowing  wnefber  he  would  like  to  see  him  or 
not— because  they  were  queer  limes,  and  bard 
times."  After  Ais  precanbon  Aib  returned  (o  the 
door  udnsaaed  ACT  worit,  in  a  fbw  minutes  «w 
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anebbour  after  ftDotlier  came  up  to  where  she  aat, 
aoa  lookedjkeenly  iato  the  hoaae  at  Ned  while 
they  spoke  to  the  mistress,  and  having  recoaooi- 
tred,  passed  on.  Ned  knew  too  much  ofthe  habits 
of  the  people  not  lo  see  he  was  an  object  of  obser- 
vation, il  not  of  anspicion;  bat,  aware  that  to 
betray  such  •  knowled^  on  his  part  would  be 
t*  oonJBrm  their  bad  opinion  of  him,  be  waited 
his  opportnnity  for  letting  then  anderstand  hin. 
This  occurred  ere  long,  for  a  large-boned,  dark- 
browed  man  soon  come  up  to  the  door,  and, 
after  giving  the  civil  vora  to  the  woman  of 
the  bonse,  strode  intoil,  with  fte  words,  <*God 
save  all  here!" 

Ned  frankly  letorned  the  accnstomed  response 
of  **God  save  you  kindly  I  "  at  which  the  aspect 
of  the  aan  boMme  softened,  and,  after  exchang- 
ioc  a  few  words  with  Ned,  he  widked  oiU  again. 

At  last  the  man  of  the  house  himself  returned, 
and  Ned  rose  to  meet  him.  The  fisherman  did 
not  recognise  him,  but  a  few  words  from  Ned 
mailed  nini  to  his  memory.  On  the  menlion 
of  Lynch's  name,  the  fisherman  cast  a  searching 
look  at  his  anbidden  guest,  and  said,  in  an  under 
tone,  "Anah,  then,  do  you  know  where  the 
Captain  tsY" 

"No,"  said  Ned,  eagerly;  «do  yon?" 

"He?"  said  the  man,  as  if  he  wondered  bow 
any  one  could  ask  him  the  question.  "Mosbal 
how  would  I  knew?" 

Ned  made  no  observation;  but  it  stmck  him 
there  was  something  in  the  fisherman's  manner 
that  indicated  the  knowledge  be  disclaimed. 
Eager  as  he  was  for  knowledge  on  that  point, 
however,  he  wiselv  forbore  to  urn  it,  well 
knowiM  it  would  be  of  no  use,  and  fearing  it 
might  wmage  what  little  interest  be  might  have 
in  that  quarter,  and  which  he  needed  to  emplov. 
Leaving,  therefore,  the  matter  as  it  stood,  he 
related  his  adventore  en  the  Exchange,  and  for 
(he  SMond  time  reqaested  the  fisherman's  good 
offices  in  going  to  his  fathnr,  and  telling  him 
where  lie  was;  adding,  that,  as  it  might  be  un- 
wise for  Ned  to  go  into  Ae  town,  he  hoped 
his  father  would  come  over  to  the  Cladafh. 

The  message  was  carried,  as  Ned  wished; 
and  an  honr  did  not  elapse  until  he  had  the 
satisiaclion  of  receiving  the  old  man's  welcome 
and  blessing.  As  for  all  the  jtardon  he  expected 
he  should  have  to  ask,  bis  father  cut  it  short 
He  admitted  Ned  had  behaved  like  an  "nodu- 
tifiil  young  blackguard,"  but  be  hoped  he  knew 
better  now:  and  '*'poo  his  soul,  he  was  mighty 
well  grown,  so  he  was."  The  fact  was*  old 
Corhery  felt  proud  of  the  handsome  person  of 
his  son;  and,  though  be  was  rather  uneasy  as 
t*  the  consequences  of  the  affair  of  the  Ex- 
change, yet  in  his  heart  he  could  not  help  lik- 
ing Ned  the  better  for  knocking  down  the  rally 
who  had  insulted  him. 

The  fisherman  and  hia  wife  bad  the  noliteness 
to  make  a  clear  house  of  it;  and  faAer  and 
Ma  bdag  left  logeAer,  an  aecoont  of  Ned's  ad- 
vrntwea  sbce  he  quitted  Gahray  filled  old  Cor* 
kery  with  inmeasurable  wonder)  but  most  of 
■II  he  wondwed  hew  Ned  could  have  the  as< 
auranoe  to  make  love  to  a  r«fe  ladjf.  At  this 
brightest  and  darkest  portion  of  the  story,  Ned 
was  much  aieited.  and  eandidly  toid  his  fiuher 
a«t  the  ehuMe  oT  fiodiag  iMr,  is  case  ^  had 


escaped  the  Highland  masncre,  was  his  chiif 

boHioess  in  Galway. 

"  Faix,  then,  she  has  as  great  a  chance  tt 
being  massacrayd  in  Galway,  I  can  tell  yoe,  m 
in  Scotland ;  for  they  are  hot  afther  aoy  am 
they  suspect  of  having  anything  to  do  wUk  the 
rising;  and  the  divil  a  mnch  they  scru|ded0a( 
anything.  As  for  you,  Ned,  what  wi&  ytar 
smuggling,  and  privateering,  and  having  le  it 
with  the  rebds,  there's  as  mnch  on  year  bead 
as  would  hang  fifty,  and  I  advise  you  is  Un 
Galway  *  while  your  shoes  is  good. 

"Not  until  I  have  aoucht  for  her?" 

'*  Very  well,— you'll  have  yow  own  vay  i 
see.  But,  if  I  was  jm  I'd  auks  off  ai  hard 
as  I  could. 

"Surely,  sir,"  said  Ned,  somewyt  eraki, 

yon  would  not  have  me  deaert- 


"  Oh,  the  youoc  lady,  you  maoe.  Tea  mj 
word.  Ned,— not  that  I  wish  lo  nnhe  you  eeaify 
or  wound  your  feelin's  but  I  think  that  yeosg 
lady  is  in  '  kingdom  come.' " 

Ned  buried  his  face  in  his  hands,  and  licM 
heavily.  His  father's  binotaess  was  revema^ 
and  the  conversation  after  this  slackened  eoa- 
siderably.  The  little  there  was  of  it  treated  if 
immediate  affairs;  for  Ned  aeenied  lo  skat  Im»- 
self  np,  as  it  were,  respecting  the  past,  and  Ui 
father  urged  bim  to  remove,  for  the  prcaesi, 
from  the  neighbonrhood  of  the  town,  hewewr 
he  might  be  detemuned  to  remain  la  the  coMy; 
for  he  assured  him  the  affair  of  the  Es^m^ 
had  produced  a  strong  sensation  in  the  high 
places  of  Galway.  and  that  if  he  should  bU 
into  the  hands  of  those  in  power,  U  mi^  he 
as  mnch  as  his  life  was  worth. 

"My  life?  "  retoned  Ned,  with  an  wenH- 
loos  smile.  "What!— forknockingamandowaT 
No,  no,— there's  no  law  fur  that. 

"Who  said  there  was?— that  is,  no  rcgahr 
law.  But,  God  help  your  head!  it  i>  Kttleihcy 
care  for  any  law  Mt  u4ttl  tibey  have  powerls 
do  themselves." 

"  Come,  come,  father.  1  hnow  they  are  ar- 
bitrary enough,  but  I  cannot  believe  my  lifc  ii 
in  danger." 

"Can't  yoo,  indeed  ?— Oh,— yow sarvaat,  », 
— may  be  not.  See  now,  Ned*— Yon  haveeoM 
back  from  furrin  parts,  and  may  hnow  a  cratt 
dale  more  nor  me  about  imperora,  and  sollaaf, 
and  the  kings  o'  Bohaymi,  and  all  to  that— aaJ 
about  ginteel  manners,  sod  counts,  and  coaa- 
tisses,— Olid  Meed  /  the  youny  miiMi'i 
tffive,— hut  in  the  regard  to  a  knowle^ofAe 
town  o'  Galway  I'll  give  in  to  no  man ;  and  I 
tell  yoo  my  owM  heart  would  grieve  to  m 
you  in  the  power  o*  the  YoA  p«of4e  o' Gahraj 
this  night.  God  help  your  head!  its  little  yaa 
know  of  it.  It  was  bad  enough  wbea  yon  left 
it,  hot  it  was  a  puadise  on  utih  coe^ared  u 
what  it  is  now.  We  coold  go  to  aaass  thai,  is 
a  sly  way  with  a  little  care,— but  now— st^ 

iBwell— by  my  sowl,  It's  dangerons  taMflT"* 
leads  beside  your  own  bed  for  fear  the  M> 
post  would  inform  on  you.  It's  little  yoo  fcaau 
what  Galway  is  eome  to.  The  wiud  of  a  word 
is  enough  to  condema  a  aun,  mach  less  knecfc- 
Ing  down  on*  Htmnttn.  Your  liA  i>  a^ 
worth  a  slhraw,  99  back,  inside  GahnQr  gsM 
•ad  thtlfs  a  troth.  Th^d  haa«  you  as  ssci 
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u  look  tl  yen,  and  do  om  to  call  them  ts  ac- 
couot  for  it  anber.  A  few  monlfas  ago,  indeed, 
they  were  afraid  a  bit  of  the  Lord  Liftionint; 
bat  now  aa  we  say  in  (jalwaj,  wbat  have  we 
to  depind  on  b«(  tbe  heart  of  a  Stone." 

Tboa  went  on  old  Coritery,  giving,  in  his 
own  qnaintf  disjointed  way,  a  nwlancboly  ac> 
coant  of  the  vtter  prostration  of  die  balk  t4 
the  people  beneath  the  savage  will  of  the  do- 
niaant  nw.  Edward  listened  heedlessly  as  far 
as  he  himself  was  coneeroed.  but  grieved  to 
bear  that  the  place  of  refbge,  where  ha  ftaoied 
bis  darling  Ellen  might  haveeseaped,wasscaroft> 
It  less  oangerons  than  tbe  den  of  murder  in 
Scotland.  Bat  tbe  recital  rather  atimalated  than 
depressed  him:  he  would  remain,  and  seek  for 
tidings  of  h«  beloved  one,  ia  defiance  of  tbe 
tyranny  which  his  recent  lifeef  freedom  lai^ht 
him  to  detest  and  despise;  bnt  It  was  clear, 
from  what  his  father  said,  (hat  he  mast  <piit 
the  neighboorhood  of  Galway,  and  the  fisherman 
was  then  snaaioned  to  take  part  in  their  coaa- 
cil.  He  snggesied  that  Ae  readiest  mode  of 
patting  a  good  distance  between  Ned  and  die 
town,  suddenly  and  safely,  woald  be  to  row 
vp  tbe  river  and  cross  LoogbCorrib,  on  whose 
opposite  shore  he  wonld  be  perfectly  beyond 
the  cliance  of  recognition  or  reach  of  capture. 
For  this  manoenvre  tbe  fisherman  prepared,  by 
going  abave  bridge,  and  from  a  friend  oa  the 
wood  qnay  borrowing  a  small  boat,  which  he 
rewed  to  a  cenveaient  spot,  beyond  reach  of 
oInervatioB  from  any  of  the  ramparfs  batteries, 
and  securing  the  boat  to  the  baak,  nader  (he 
shelter  of  aa«e  flaggers,  he  retomed  to  the 
cottage,  whence,  at  nigbtfal,  Ned  and  he  left 
tbe  Cladash,  aad,  maklag  a  deloar  to  escape 
all  chance  of  observation  from  any  of  the  gnarda 
of  tbe  gates,  (be  boat  was  reacned  in  safety, 
and  they  eimatiied.  Lustily  theypalted  at  their 
oars,  and  headed  well  amnst  the  rapid  stream ; 
the  towers  of  Menio  and  the  eastle  of  tbe  Red 
Earl  were  passed,  leontng  darkly  over  the 
waters.  Soon  after,  as  the  Mream  widened, 
they  kMt  sighl  gradnallr  of  the  banks,  and  the 
deep  bread  wafm  of  the  loaefy  Cenib  opened 
before  then  The  ripple  oa  the  boat's  side  and 
the  measured  stroke  of  the  oar  were  the  only 
sounds  that  broke  the  silemwj  save  when  a 

«  The  aaaie  of  the  PrlHate,  Oen  alt-powerfU.  ' 


kief  qoeilion  aad  aaswer  ware  exohaoged  h*« 
(weea  Ned  and  bis  coamaaira.  After  palliBR 
vigoromly  for  about  an  hoar,  they  approached 
the  eastera  shore,  and  crept  along  it  towards 
the  northward  until  a  small  creak  otfsred  a 
landing-place,  and  tliey  jumped  t»  the  bank, 
and  made  fast  the  boat.  The  ruins  of  a  small 
castle  were  on  om  side  of  the  creek,  and  of 
an  ancient  churdi  oa  the  other.  To  the  Csfiaer 
the  fisbermaa  led  the  way,  and  said  he  aap* 
posed  Ned  knew  where  be  was  aaur. 

**No,"  aaidNed;  ''I  have  aever  been  m  this 
side  of  the  lake  before.  What  eastia  is  this?" 

<*An^nsdoon,  your  honour.  It's  right  a  geada- 
sHUi  akanld  knew  the  bouae  ha  sleeps  m,  for 
it's  here  yea  most  slaap  to  aiglit,  Htrio'  yoa 
know  thtt  toad  to  some  Tillaga  av  town  nigh 
hand." 

"That  I  don't,"  said  Ned. 

"Then  yoa  had  bettber  wait  tUl  DMming 
will  give  yoD  the  use  of  youf  eyes;  so  abol 
Ibem  up  in  the  nana  time  here,  ttH  yoa  want 
then."  He  entered  the  easile  as  m  ^ake, 
ftdlowed  by  Ned,  who  groped  Us  way  after 
bim.  The  fisherman  threw  down  a  coaple  of 
lane  boat  coats,  telling  Ned  these  were  the 
only  feather-hem  the  castle  eo«ld  boast  of; 
"for  yoa  pcrsaive,"  added  he,  with  a  chackle, 
"that  they  keep  open  hoase  here  for  want  of 
a  hall  dcMir."  ned  assured  bin  ha  knew  iHnt 
it  was  to  lie  hard  betimes,  and  he  would  net 
find  him  a  discontented  guest  in  haUs  of 
Aughnadoon. 

"If  yeu^  partieular,''  said  the  fUIaw,  "you 
can  put  a  lump  of  4  stone  ladhar  ycnr  hand 
for  a  pillow." 

"Thank  you,"  said  Nad,  «!  am  m(  fMsl  af 
luxury." 

"Long  life  to  you!"  said  fl^emiani 
"yon  have  got  what  ia  het«her  thaa  beds  and 
pillowB  and  ail  the  luxoriasof  tko  voii^-^yoa 
nave  a  merry  heart." 

"Not  vary  sMrr^  if  yn  knew  hat  afl,"  said 
Ned. 

"  Wen,  yas^ra  not  afraid  to  look  danger,  or 
hsrdAip,  or  sorrow  in  the  fcca,  and  twa  the 
right  sort,"  said  the  fishennan.  hope  yon'U 
sleeps  sir.  Good  mdit,  and  6od  be  with  yea." 
Be  lay  down,  aad  seon  his  heavy  baeatting 
told  Ned  he  was  fast  asleep^  and  are  bag  ha 
dumhared  as  soundly. 


CuAPm  XXIV. 


It  was  a  few  weeks  prenons  to  dw  eveals 
recorded  in  die  last  chapter,  that  a  man,  be* 
yond  the  middle  age  and  of  saddened  aspect,  was 
pacing  up  aad  down  in  a  closely  shaded  alley 
of  trees  forming  part  of  the  ornamental  woods 
of  a  noble  domain.  His  arms  were  folded 
upon  his  breast,  and  his  eyes  cast  npon  tbe 
ground.  Tbe  san  was  setting,  and  a  beautiful 
and  gently-winding  river,  reflecting  his  beams, 
conid  be  seen  glittering  in  the  distance  through 
the  trees.  The  aspect  of  Natore  was  calm  and 
bright,  but  seemed  to  have  no  charm  for  the 
stranger  pacing  beneadi  the  trees,  for  he  turned 
from  tbe  glittering  portion  of  tbe  scene,  and 
looked  nore  congenially  into  the  deep  shadows 


af  the  wood.  At  Imcs  be  wautd  glance  wf  the 
long  alley  for  awhUe,  as  if  axpectti^  some  ena 
from  that  qaarter,aBd,as  tbe  Aadows  of  even- 
ing deepened,  a  man  was  se«a  to  cross  a  eiosa 
path  through  a  tangled  brake,  and  entering  Ao 
alley  apfwoach  the  stranger,  who  advanced  to 
meet  him.  Tbe  new  comer  extraded  his  hand 
and  grasped  that  of  his  ftimd  wamly. 

*'  I  find  yon  the  same  as  eve^  ny  Lard," 
said  he  who  had  been  waiting.  *'rast  and  tne 
to  friendship  in  the  worst  of  tines." 

"And  worse  they  cooM  not  be,"  returned 
die  nobleman;  "our  lot  in  «ast  in  gloomy 
dmas.'* 

"Ahr  endained  the  other, shaking  his 
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Mdly,  and  lookinc  his  companion  earnestly  tn 
Ibe  iacej  **  and  why  did  yon  not  listen  to  my 
exhortation,  and  give  the  bright  Instre  of  yoor 
hooae's  name  to  dispel  the  gloon,  when  it  might 
have  been  dispelled  f" 

"  'Tis  vain  to  regret  the  past,"  was  the  answer. 

"Yes,  bat  one  cannot  help  regretting,"  said 
the  other*  *'and  what  we  re«ret  ia  (he  past 
sboald  warn  for  the  future.  I  told  yon,  yon 
wwe  decaivHig  yourself  m  your  hopes  of  Jus- 
tice to  our  country." 

"  You  mast  admit  that  Chesterfield's  govern- 
ment was  enongh  to  make  one  frost;  to  en- 
gender the  hope  that  the  dawn  of  better  days 
had  broken,  and  that  a  noontide  of  just  and 
wise  policy  was  abont  to  shioe  out  at  last" 

"It  did  not  make  me  trust.  I  told  you,  what 
has  since  come  to  pass,  that  they  had  granted 
us  that  gentle  and  sensible  statesman  through 
necessi^,  not  choice ;  fear>  not  love,  was  at 
the  boUOffl  1^  it.  The  moment  tbey  can  assert 
dwir  tjrrannoiis  sway— it  is  resumed -Chester^ 
field  is  recalled,  and  the  country  given  up  to 
a  darker  domination  than  ever.  Tbere  is  no 
hope,  but  in  breaking  our  chains." 

*<But  can  they  be  broken?" 

slaves  always  asked  ibat  question,  tbey 
would  never  be  free.'' 

"Come,  CO  mo,  my  friend,  slave  is  a  harsh 
word.  Yon  know  I  love  liberty;  I  come  of  a 
race  whose  blood  has  stained  the  scaffold  in 
the  cMise  of  Itber^." 

Say  not  stained,"  exclaimed  the  other,  ''call 
not  blood  that  is  shed  for  liberQr  a  stain— it  is 
«  gloriotu  oflbring  I " 

"  Well,  glorious  offering  let  it  bo— that  offiering 
has  been  made  by  our  hoase,and  would  again, 
if  needful— and  when  it  would  not,  may  it 
perish  1  Bat  see,  my  friend,  it  is  unwise  to  strike 
for  libertv,  nnlesayon  have  cause  to  believe  the 
blow  will  be  SQCotM^nl;  forfailnre  leads  hot  to 
fiercer  tyranny." 

"  I  duly  them  to  make  us  worse  than  we 
are  now.  It  is  but  the  other  day  a  priest  was 
butchered  in  cold  blood ;  that  mjsereani,  Nevil, 
r^lariy  untses  himself  with  priest-hunting, 
and  his  atrocities  b«t  win  him  ibvonr  in  the 
eyes  of  those  in  power.  He  is  a  constant  sharer 
in  the  oigies  of  my  Lord  Primate,  is  the  pet 
of  Lord  George  Sackville,  and  so  forth,  and 
his  scandalous  emboulement  of  public  money 
is  connived  at  by  the  Kovemmeot,  for  the  wel- 
come woik  he  does  innis  bloodthirsty  lawless- 
ness. Are  these  things  to  be  borne  tamely?  " 

"Certainly  not;  I  nave  reason  to  believe  the 
wi««8  petiliou  nod  nwwwials  to  the  King 
have  been  suppressed  by  his  ministen.  while 
His  Mi^esty's  ear  is  abased  on  the  sunject  of 
Indand:  but  I  myself  will  present  to  the  King 
a  memorial,  now  in  coarse  of  preparation,  re- 
presenting the  true  aspect  of  anairs,  and  I  can- 
not believe  be  will  permit  such  a  state  of  things 
to  exist  longer  in  this  oppressed  land." 

"And  are  you  yet  so  hopeful?"  said  the 
other,  with  a  sarcastic  curi  upon  his  lip.  "  Do 
yon  foi^  that  your  loyal  offer  of  raising  a 
M|nient  In  his  service  was  spnraedt" 

The  Bohleman's  blood  mowiled  to  his  face 
at  the  remembered  insult,  and  the  sposker  pnr- 
mnd  hii  advantage. 


"Do  yon  forget  the  patent  of  a  dakedoal 
ofllered  you,  by  command  of  our  true  Ki^, 
while  the  false  one  withholds  the  dignity?  Di 
you  fotgel Chesterfield  recalled,  the remoastraicai 
of  Parrianient  despised,  (be  daily  abuses  be- 
fore your  eyes  ?  James,  Earl  of  Rildare,  1 
know  your  heart,  you  bitterly  regret  at  tbii 
hour  you  did  not  take  my  offer  a  year  agi, 
and,  emulating  (he  ancient  j^ories  of  your  htoie, 
nnlbrl  the  burner  of  independence,  and  Isai 
your  countrymen  to  liberty. >* 

The  Earl  made  no  reply,  and  hit  eoaMaisB 
took  silence  for  consent,  and  the  knitted  W»w  • 
and  bitten  nether  lip  of  his  friend  were  vit. 
nesses  in  his  favonr. 

may  even  yet  be  done." 

"No,-the  time  is  past,"  said  Kildaie^  viA 
a  sigh. 

"Oh.  for  a  'Silken  Thomas!'  excbived  Ui 
companion.  ">Vtlh  a  Geraldine  to  lead  tbm, 
the  peo^e  of  Ibu  country  would  shed  lbs  b« 
drop  ot  their  blood  to  achieve  their  freedw." 

"They  would  be  slaughtwed  unaTsiliaglr,''  , 
replied  the  Eurl. 

Better  that,  were  it  even  so,  than  live  the 
life  of  a  bunted  beaM,  and  die  in  the  end,''  aii 
the  other.  "But  we  shall  have  hdp,-belien 
me  we  shall.  The  Prince  will  return  wiA  ui 
from  France  or  Spain,  and  thea  n  aimultaoeMi 
movement  in  Scotland  and  Iretond  wmft  be  no- 
cessfnl." 

"Tempt  me  not  against  mj  bettw  ream," 
said  the  Eari,  much  moved,— **  tempt  me  mL 
The  lime  ia  not  yM  come.  "Vfhtn  it  doss,  I 
hope  the  Gemldlne  will  be  fonU  whan  be 

ought" 

"Remember,  adaJtedom  iayonra  atyevm 

word." 

"  I  need  not  the  fruit  ef  temptation  that  lin 
beneath  golden  strawberry  leaves  to  make  nc 
do  what  1  think  right.  The  love  of  cooair;,  I  < 
hope,  will  always  suffice  to  stimulate  a  Genl- 
dine  —Say  no  more  on  this  dangerons  m^ttt 
I  will  not  give  the  harpies  the  plunder  tt  mj 
estates;  for  murder  and  confiscatiM  mmt  m 
the  inevitable  result  of  any  movement  at  pnsnt ' 

"I  see  you  are  resolved,  therefore  iwill  M 
you  farewell." 

"Let  me  conjure  you  to  abandon  til  thoi^ 
of  violence." 

*  "That's  as  it  may  be." 
"It  cannot  succeed." 

"1  am  not  yet  sure  of  thi^  Without  a  pr«»- 
pect  of  success  I  would  not  strike.'' 

"In  the  meantime  what  risk  yon  raa.  I^ 
member,  a  price  is  on  your  head,  andthsy 
yon  out  with  n  deadly  hate." 

"I  know  it." 

"The  world  goes  hard  wlUi  you.  my  tnaf  : 
would  that  1  coald  aid  yon  as  I  wish.  To  of« 
you  shelter  here  I  thinkusriess;  wearateeaw 
the  seat  of  power." 

"I  woald  not  involve  you  either  in  so 
gerous  a  matter,"  said  the  other.  "  Beside*.  I 
shall  be  safer  in  the  wilds  of  the  west,  tna; 
comer  of  which  1  know.  It  woold  poxile  IM* 
to  catch  no  tbere." 

"I  wish  yoB  were  safe  back  in  Fttnce/ 

"The  ChaSDel  is  lo  swept  now  that  tt  ii 
ficnlt  to  paw  it;  and  to  be  candid  with  yoe,  I 
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bare  not  moaey  enoiifh  to  tempt  a  boat  to  ran 
tlie  risk." 

"I  thought  as  much,''  Mid  the  Earl,  **and 
came  provided  to  help  yon  so  far.  Hwre  is  a 
rouleau  at  yom  aerriee. 

"Thanks,  my  lord,— my  kind  friend,  I  will 
say, —it  mkj  he  nsenil,  and  I  accept  it:  and 
BOW  there  is  no  need  lo  expose  you  to  greater 
risk;  for  lo  be  seen  in  my  company  mi^t  be 
the  price  of  yoar  fitir  bhiad  laads;  therefore 
lel  'na  part  now  for  Ae  wad.  Oneemore,  adieal" 

"Farewell,''  said  the  Earl,  as  he  bore  him 
company  down  the  alley  now  wrapt  in  darkness. 
**l  wonder,"  he  continued,  **at  yoar  daring  to 
tempt  the  highway.'' 

I  trust  in  God  and  the  right." 

"A  good  trast  for  the  next  world/'  said  the 
Earl;  "but  as  for  this,  right  has  but  sntall 
chance  in  U,  and  God  sometimes  permits  the 
evil  doers  to  Iriamph.  Are  you  well  fonnd  for 
TOOT  jooraey  ?" 

"  A  stout  horse  is  al  the  little  ^te  yea  left 
open  for  me." 

"  Be  swift  and  circamspecL  my  friend." 

"  It  is  needful,  on  this  si«  of  the  Shannon, 
bnt  once  across  that  bowdaiy  I  shatt  feel  tol- 
erably secure." 

They  proceeded  in  silence  for  some  time 
throngh  tMglod  wood,  and  at  lei^h  opened 


upon  clear  space,  under  the  cover  oflarge  trees, 
through  whose  foliage  the  last  streak  of  twilight 
glimmered.  As  they  approached  the  wall  of 
the  domain,  some  wiihereo  branches  tfaat  strewed 
the  ground  crackled  under  their  feet,  and  a 
voice  in  advance  of  them  demanded,  "Who's 
there?" 

The  Earl  grasped  the  arm  of  his  friend  in 
alarm,  and  stopped. 

His  companion  reassnred  him  in  n  vriiiqier, 
and  retained  to  (he  challenge  the  word  **Sars- 
field  " 

The  challenger  then  gave  the  coonterstsn  of 
"Limerick,"  and  the  Earl  and  his  friend  ad- 
vanced to  the  wicket,  where  a  stout  peasant 
was  standing  The  Earl  hung  back  a  little,  oot 
of  observation,  while  the  stranger  whispered 
some  few  words  lo  the  j>easant ;  then  grasping 
the  hand  of  his  noble  fnend  in  silence,  he  dis- 
appeared through  the  wicket,  and  the  Earl  heard 
the  retiring  footsteps  of  more  than  one  horse. 
In  a  few  seconds  he  looked  through  the  gate, 
to  see  who  bore  his  friend  company,  and,  as 
well  as  the  uncertain  light  would  permit,  he 
thought  it  was  a  lady.  The  Earl  locked  the 
wicket,  and  walked  slowly  homeward  through 
the  woods,  his  thoughts  occupied  with  the  me- 
lancholy musings  that  such  learfol  times  were 
cidculated  to  inspire  in  a  patriot. 


Cbapteb  XXV. 


Homiatfi  had  not  long  dawned  on  the  Castle 
ofAu^oadoon  when  Ned  and  the  friendly  fisher- 
man woke  from  their  slumbers,  the  nature  of 
their  beds  not  being  calculated  to  induce  over- 
sleeping. The  fisherman  remarked  that  he  feared, 
from  Ned's  appearance,  his  resting  place  had  not 
agreed  with  him;  the  fact  was,  thai  the  influence 
of  painful  dreams  produced  a  mental  depression 
wpon  Ned,  against  which  he  conid  not  contend. 
Tne  Ttsions  «f  die  night  had  eoignntd  np  forms 
*tmA  wonts  fbarfbllv  real  and  of  woefbl  import; 
and  thon^  he  radeavonred  to  account  for  this 
nightly  visiting  of  fancy  as  the  oonseqaenee  of 
the  convenation  held  with  his  father  on  the 
preceding  evening,  still  he  conId  not  shake  off 
the'  influence  which  dreams,  despite  the  best 
dforta  of  waking  reason,  will  sometimes  impose 
upon  as.  He  thought  that  Ellen  had  appeared 
'  to  him,  telling  him  she  was  dead,  that  she  had 
lovingly  remembered  him  in  the  hoar  of  death, 
and  visited  him  thns  to  relieve  him  from  the 
rack  of  uncertainty  in  which  he  lived  -  that  she 
was  at  rest  and  happy,  and  therefore  he  should 
grieve  no  more.  The  dream  was  so  vivid  that 
he  started  from  his  deep,  and,  even  when  wide 
awake,  was  still  calling  her  name. 

It  was  under  this  strong  mental  impression 
(hat  bis  brow  was  saddened,  and  his  cheek  so 
pale,  as  to  indnce  the  remat4[  of  his  cumpanion, 
who,  immediately  after  rising,  busied  nimself 
in  preparing  breaklhst.  Unfolding  a  piece  of  sail- 
cloth, he  anw  forth  some  dried  fish,  a  loaf  of 
coarse  bread,  and  a  mng.  Spreading  the  sail-clf>th 
over  a  large  stone,  it  served  for  table-cloth, 
and  having  laid  the  bread  and  fish  upon  it  he 
went  to  the  lake  and  filled  his  mng,  and  called 
nponNed,  on  his  retam.  to  partake  of  (he  fare, 


for  whose  hombleness  he  apologised.  Ned 
thanked  him  for  his  kind  thoagntfnlness  in  pro- 
viding any  refreshment  whatsoever,  and  partook 
of  it  rather  to  gratify  thie  fisherman  than  his 
own  hunger,  for,  in  troth,  he  felt  little  inclined 
to  the  meal,  and  ale  so  sparingly,  that  his  host 
said  he  feared  such  bard  fare  was  unwelcome 
to  a  young  gentleman. 

The  repast  being  ended,  Ned  inquired  the  "lie 
of  the  counhry,"  and  what  vrerethe  neighbour- 
iag  towns,  and  his  guide  pointed  oat  to  him  all 
he  reouired.  "Right  before  von,**  said  he,  **is 
Headlord— Shmle  a  little  on  tne  left  of  it  "Tuam 
you  can  go  to  by  crossing  the  country  over  there; 
and  op  to  the  north  lies  Cong— or  yon  can  make 
over  by  Ross  Abbey  towards  Lough  Mask,  and 
so  on  to  BaKinrobe." 

"Well,  you  have  given  me  choice  enough," 
said  Ned,  "so  I  mav  as  well  start  at  once,  and 
let  yuu  go  back  to  Galway.  And  now,  my  friend, 
here's  a  trifle  in  return  for  the  service  you  have 
done  me." 

"Tut,  tut,  sir,- do  yon  think  I'd  fake  money 
from  you  ?" 

"And  why  not? — I  have  taken  ;^ou  from  your 
occupation,  and  you  should  he  paid  for  it 

"  Why  if  you  came  to  me  for  pleasuring,  air, 
and  wanted  mv  boat  on  the  lough,  or  my  booker 
on  the  bay,  tnent  well  and  good,  you  might 
pay  me;  but  when  a  gentleman  in  trouble  comes 
to  my  house  and  puts  his  trust  in  me,  then  all 
most  he  done  in  hononr,  uid  the  stain  of  lucre 
mosB't  he  on  it." 

"Well,  I  will  not  offend  vou,  then,"  said  Ned, 
returning  the  money  into  his  purse,  well  know- 

claases  of  his 
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the  offer;  and  since  what  you  have  done  Tor 
me  is  not  to  be  a  paid  service,  but  one  of 
friendship,  give  me  your  hand  before  I  say 
good-bye." 

He  shook  the  offered  palm  of  the  gratified 
fisherman  hearlilv,  and,  leaving  the  castle,  they 
walked  down  to  tne  boat,  which  soon  was  bear- 
ing the  honest  fellow  of  the  Cladagk  back  to 
Galway.  Ned  stood  on  the  beach  looking  after 
him,  and  Uiongfat  how  rare,  in  any  other  coanirv, 
is  the  noble  spirit  found  among  (he  Irish  people, 
whom  poverty  cannot  teach  to  be  mean  or 
sordid,  nor  oppression  grind  into  brutality. 
No despite  all  their  sufferings  there  is  a  gen- 
erous blood  amongst  them  that  remains  un- 
tainted. 

Ned,  as  the  boat  lessened  into  distance,  turned 
from  the  shore,  and  struck  across  the  country. 
He  had  not  made  up  hu  mind  whither  he  would 
go,  but  the  day  was  before  bini,  and  be  had 
time  enough  to  choose;  so  pushing  over  towards 
the  blue  fine  of  hills  that  bound  Lough  Mask, 
he  wended  his  way,  filled  with  melancholy 
thoughts,  which  the  stillness  and  desolation 
through  which  he  passed  were  not  calculated 
to  dispel.  He  did  not  meet  a  human  being,  and, 
save  ine  cry  of  wild  birds  that  sometimes  swept 
above  his  head  towards  the  long  waste  of  Cor- 
rib's  waters,  stretching  far  away  to  the  dark 
high  mountains  in  the  north-west,  he  did  not 
hear  a  sound.  A  more  lonely  walk  could  not 
be  taken,  and  the  unbroken  monotony  of  the 
stony  ^ts  over  which  he  passed  was  wearisome. 
It  was  a  relief  to  his  eye  when  after  some  hours 
be  saw  the  ruins  of  an  abbey  rising  in  the  dis- 
tance, and  to  Ibis  point  he  bent  his  steps.  On 
reaching  it  he  cotild  not  help  noticing  much  of 
architectural  beauty  that  was  attached  to 'the 
spot:  and  he  wandered  about  the  rains  for  some 
timej  insensibly  attracted  b^  their  pictursi^ne- 
ness.  Many  tombs  wore  withu,  as  well  as  with- 
out; some  whose  eMiorate  sctilpture  showed 
the  place  had  once  been  of  importanee.  Blany  of 
these  bore  inscriptions,  and  he  ero|doyed  him- 
self in  that  occupation,  so  common  under  such 
circumstances,  of  reading  these  records  of  the 
dead.  The  scene,  and  bis  immediate  occupation, 
were  in  singular  accordance  with  his  frame  of 
mind  and  the  spirit  of  his  last  night's  dream. 
He  was  amongst  graves,  and  he  sat  down  and 
mused,  and  his  musings  were  very  sad.  His 
e^e  rested  on  a  mural  tablet  of  black  marble, 
richly  ornamented,  whose  ancient  letters  still 
bore  in  their  antique  cutting,  remains  of  former 
gilding. 

The  description  on  it  was  one  that  suited 
Ellen  Lynch— "well  favoured  of  body,  but  more 
beautiful  of  sonl;"  and  Edward  Ihoaght  of  her 
as  he  read  it,  and  then  he  pursued  the  thought 
-"had  death  stolen, the  casket  of  thai  bright 
jewel,  too  ?"  His  eyes  were  yet  fixed  on  the 
tablet  w^hile  thas  bethought,  and  as  he  saw  its 
mouldings  fallen  away,  its  emblaionry  defaced, 
its  gilding  tarnished,  and  the  very  sanctuarv, 
where  it  had  been  placed,  open  to  the  ruue 
visitings  of  the  elements,  a  sicVening  feeling  of 
the  nothingness  of  all  human  things  came  over 
bim.  In  truth,  the  scene  was  a  sad  one ;  the 
tomb,  with  its  broken  tracery  and &dedgildiu, 
was  a  mockery  to  the  words  it  bonre.  lUs  lady 


of  beauty  and  worth— this  rate  piece  of  mortk-  ; 
lily,  "coveted  by  Heaven,"  was  atteriy  for-  | 
gotten,  as  if  she  had  never  existed,  w  who 
loved  her  and  raised  this  tomb,  all  that  eand 
for  her  memory,  had  passed  away;  the  eoue- 
crated  temple,  where  her  remains  were  laid  witk 
honour,  was  a  ruin,  and  the  very  faith  in  vbkk  ; 
she  died,  then  in  its     pride  of  power,"  wh 
trampled  in  the  dust — dared  not  show  its  Im«I 
in  the  land  covered  with  its  fanes,  and,  havi^ 
preached  life  eternal  to  otheis,  was  prcMst 
death  to  avow. 

Edward  quitted  bis  seat  before  the  toaib,  uA 
paced  slowly  across  the  chancel,  thonigU; 
saddened  in  spirit,  subdued  to  the  lowest  ksy* 
note  of  melancholy,  when,  as  he  was  aboM  ts 
pass  through  a  shattered  porch,  he  saw  a  fism 
darkly  draped,  slowly  rising  from  a  teiRb,  wA 
he  stood  riveted  to  the  grannd,  struck  widi 
amazement,  his  eyes  fixea  on  the  amntiM, 
and  almost  doubting  the  evidence  of  bii  ovi 
senses,  thinkiiigan overheated inagioatioaBi^t 
deceive  him.  Bnt  no— it  moved— it  rose  aliS 
higher  from  the  grave- he  staggered  awme 
some  mbbish  against  the  archway  wkick  be 
grasped  for  support— the  apparition  tamed  itt 
heaa— and,  oh  Heavens  I  what  words  co«U  tell 
his  sensations,  when  he  saw  the  pale  featim 
ofEllen  LynchUA  wild,  haJf-soffocated,  exdt- 
mation  escaped  hu  lips,  and  he  sank  sessclmi 
to  the  earlb. 

It  was  some  time  before  returning  eoaicis«- 
ness  restored  Ned  to  action.  When  he  awoke 
from  his  trance  all  was  lone  and  silent:  aor 
sight  nor  sound  was  there  to  startle  his  Uviif 
senses,  as,  awe-struck,  be  cast  timid  glances 
around,  and  listened  with  painful  eagerness.  Hb 
own  embarrassed  brcatbinc  was  aU  he  beaid, 
and  that  almost  frigbienea  hum.  Afta  mw 
effort  he  was  enabled  to  gain  his  feet,  bat  ba 
knees  trembled,  and  it  was  by  an  extnotdiMrf 
effort  he  succeeded  in  getting  clew  of  the  » 
bey  walls  and,  without  once  looking  beUs^ 
him,  he  made  what  speed  he  nigbt  from  the ' 
precincts  of  a  spot  where  he  witnessed  a  nght 
so  appalling ;  and,  when  his  strength  penaittei 
Cand  It  increased  with  increasing'  distance  fro" 
the  point  of  terror,  he  ran  till  hegainedaieti 
and  the  sight  of  a  beaten  track  was  most  wel- 
come, as  associating  ideas  of  human  beiogiss' 
things  of  this  world.  He  pushed  on  tufAV}, 
the  body  keeping  pace  with  the  wiM  nM  sf 
s^ange  thoughts  that  enuEsed  dmug^  his  bisA> 
How  he  wonld  have  welcomed  the  sight  of  • 
fellow-creature  to  bear  him  oompany,  were  ke 
the  poorest  beggar  in  Galway!  bnt  miles  vren 
passed  without  his  seeing  any  one,  a  chilliiC 
loneliness  was  the  characteristic  of  the  eeiin 
counti^  he  passed  tftrengh.  On  gaining  a  iliikf 
elevation,  on  whose  summit  he  pevceived  uiat 
from  the  road,  descending  immediaidy  at  tht 
other  side,  be  should  bo  shut  outliromtbevie* 
of  the  country  he  had  pused,  ho  could  ■•< 
resist  looking  back  towaras  the  abbey ~(hefint 
time  be  had  dared  to  do  so.  He  saw  tostaBs- 
ing,  in  stem  solitude,  in  the  dreary  flat  belts' 
crossed ;  it  seemed  the  very  place  to  be  hautted 
by  niysterious  terrors,  and  he  shuddered  to  i«- 
member  what  he  had  witnessed  witUa  its  wab- 
He  turned  and  descended  dw  acdiTity,  and^- 
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sued  the  road  before  hfan^  a  prey  to  supersti- 
tious wonder  and  sad  thoQgbIs,  and,  after  journey- 
ing for  a  couple  oT  hours,  it  was  a  relief  lu 
him  to  see  a  town  in  ibe  distance  before  him. 
He  supposed  it  to  be  Tuam,  and  on  reaching 
it,  found  his  conjecture  to  be  right,  as  he  in- 
^ired  from  a  woman  his  way  to  the  nearest 
inn. 

"Faix,  there's  not  so  many  o'  them,  but  you 
may  find  out  when  you  turn  into  the  high 
sthreet/'  said  the  woman,  pointing  the  way, 
which  Ned  pursuing,  a  lane  sign,  swinging  from 
a  scrolled  iron  bra»et  in  front  of  a  straggling 
whitewashed  building,  indicated  where  (he  tra- 
veller m^t  find  accomnodaHon.  As  Ned  was 
approaching  the  house,  a  man  alighted  at  the 
door  and  entered,  and,  from  the  glimpse  he 
caught,  he  fancied  he  should  know  him.  He 
harried  to  the  inn,  followed  the  horseman  (o 
the  parloBr,  and  exclaimed,  on  seeing  the  tra- 
veller, **U  is  he!  Finch,  by  all  that's  wonder- 
ful I " 

The  surprise  of  Finch  was  equal  at  this  on- 
expected  rencontre;  and  rapid  inquiries  passed 
between  them  touching  the  why  and  wherefore 
of  (heir  meeting  in  that  remote  snot. 

am  right  glad  to  see  you,  Ned,  my  lad," 
said  Finch,  "not  only  for  the  regard  I  bear  yon. 
but  for  my  own  especial  good ;  for  of  all  (he 
men  in  the  world  yon  are  the  one  for  my  par- 
pose  at  this  moment.   I  say,  how's  the  ladyt" 

Ned  grew  ghastly  pale  at  the  question. 

*'Hillo,  how  ill  you  look,—- nothing  wronx,  I 
hppe.  Ned,  ny  lad,  pardon  me  if  I've  asked 
an  awkward  question:  women  are  queer  crea- 
tures, bat  I  thought  dwt  was  all  right." 

Ned  still  oootinned  silent  and  looking  miser- 
able. 

*'Come,  cornel"  said  Finch,  slappin*  him 
on  the  shoulder;  "  don't  be  so  downheartedabout 
i  1.  There's  as  good  fish  in  the  sea  as  ever  was 
caught,  if  she  has  proved  false." 

"False I"  said  Ned,  reproachfully.  *'No,no, 
Finch;  there  was  no  falsehood  in  her  nature, 
—she  was  an  angel  I " 

**Then  what  the  deuce  is  the  maUer?"  re- 
turned Finch. 

"She's  dead,"  replied  Edward. 

"Dead I"  exclaimed  Finch,  in  utter  amaze- 
ment. "Then  that  cmnfoonded  piper  told  me 
a  tie  I " 

"What  piper?"  said  Ned,  eagerly. 

"That  Phaidrig  fellow." 

"Whatl-Phaidrig  na.pibt" 

"  Yes." 

"When?" 

"  Yesterday." 

"Then  she  fs'alivet"  exclaimed  Ned,  nearly 
convulsed  with  emotion. 

"Why,  Ned,  what's  all  this?— first  dead. and 
then  alive.   Are  you  in  your  senses,  lad  ?  " 

"Scarcely,  indeed,  Finch.  I'm  half  mad,  and 
no  wonder.  I  have  been  on  the  rack  of  un- 
certainty so  long  that  my  poor  head  is  bewilder- 
ed, my  brain  is  Bedlam." 

"SoAly,  Ned.  softly,"  said  Finch,  kindly, 

"Bat  of  Phaidrig,— tell  me,  Finoh,  where  did 
you  see  hirat— Whatever  ke  says  is  true,  —  Ae 
must  know." 

"[  Hw  him  in  AtMone,  two  days  ago.'* 


"1  would  give  the  world  to  iind  him!— Was 
he  stopping  in  Athlone?" 

"That's  more  than  I  can  tell.  I  saw  him  in 
the  street,  and  sjrake  to  him.  Asked  after  vou 
firsl,  and  he  said  you  were  in  France;  tnen 
after  the  lady,  and  he  said  she  was  well.  1  in- 
quired were  you  married  yet, —he  shook  bis 
head;  and  on' my  attempting  some  further  ques- 
tions, said,  in  his  own  significant  way,  *the 
less  was  said  about  people  in  these  tiroes  the 
better;'  and  altogether  seemed  disinclined  to 
pursue  conversation  when  he  found  /  knew  no- 
thing about  you  " 

"But  he  said  the  was  welt?" 

"Decidedly." 

"Thank  God!"  said  Ned,  fervently. 

"But  wherefore  did  yon  imagine  she  was 

dead?" 

"It  would  take  too  long  to  tell  you  now. 
Strong  presumptive  evidence  and  my  own  ter- 
rible imaginings  convinced  me.  But  did  not 
Phaidrig's  manner  imply  that  Lynch  was  in 
trouble?" 

"Most  decidedly  — it  looked  very  like  as  if 
the  Captain  was  playing  least  in  i^ight." 

"'Then  it  was  herself  1  saw!"  exclaimed 
Ned,  starting  up  and  pacing  the  room  —  "Oh, 
what  a  fool  I  nave  been  through  superstitious 
terror! " 

"How  is  that?" 

"Finch,  1  am  ashamed  of  myself,  and  you 
will  laugh  at  me.— But  indeed  the  circunistaneea 
were  so  appalling— the  time -my  frameofmind 
— thaf'- 
'^HolloI"  cried  Finch;  "what  is  it  yon'rv 
talking  of?"  * 

"tn  short,"  cried  Ned -"I  thought  I  saw  her 
ghost." 

"Her  ghost?"  echoed  Finch,  in  amazement. 

"Yes,  said  Ned,  who  then  related  his  ad- 
venture in  the  abbey. 

"1  oMm  it  was  enough  to  shake  one's  nerves," 
said  his  friend. 

"Oh,  to  what  miserable  straits  they  have 
been  reduced,"  cried  Ned,  **when  a  noisome 
vault  under  a  ruin  is  their  hiding-place.  —  She 
who  has  graced  a  court,  forced  to  shelter  in  a 
grave-yard — Oh,  horrible!" 

"Is  il  not  strange  she  did  not  recognise 
yon  ?  " 

"I  know  I  uttered  an  exclamation  of  terror 
when  1  saw  her,  and  she,  most  likely,  at  the 
sound  of  human  voice  so  near  their  hidins-place, 
was  influenced  by  fear,  more  justifiable  than 
mine,  and  retreated." 

"Then,  when  you  recovered  your  swoon, 
you  did  not  attempt  to  solve  the  mystery." 

"No;  I  confess  I  fled  in  horror.  But  now  I 
will  not  lose  a  moment  in  returning  to  the  place. 
Heaven  grant  I  may  find  her!" 

"  That  is  not  likely,  my  friend.  They  wonld 
scarcely  remain  after  what  yon  tell  me." 

"True,"  said  Ned,  sadly.  "Oh,  what  a  cow- 
ard idiot  1  have  been!  When  1  might  have 
clasped  her  to  my  heart!  When  T  miglit  have 

joined  her,  never  to  be  separated!  But  I 

waste  time  in  words.  —  To  horse  —  to  horse. 
Finch!" 

They  wore  both  soon  mounted,  and  rode  at 
a  rapid  pace  to  the  abbey.  Ned  was  hastening 
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to  (he  spot  where  be  bad  seen  Ellen  appear, 
when  Finch  warned  him  not  to  enter  too  sud- 
denly. "  Yon  may  produce  alarm/'  said  he; 
"or,  maybe,  get  a  pistol-shot.  Give  some  signal 
of  a  friend  being  here." 

Edward  called  upon  her  name,  at  the  month 
of  the  tomb,  bat  no  answer  was  returned.  Fincb 
and  he  then  descended,  and,  through  what  had 
once  been  a  chamel  vault,  an  opening  was  made 
to  a  sort  of  crypt,  beneath  tbe  abbey.  It  was 
dimly  lighted  from  narrow  loopholes  a  little 
above  the  ground;  some  rade  seats,  and  a  plank 
resting  on  stones,  by  way  of  table,  indicated 
that  it  had  served  for  a  habitation*  aad  the  yet 
warm  ashes  of  a  larf  fire  showed  it  had  not 
been  long  deserted. 

The  evidence  which  the  vault  afforded  of 
being  recently  inhabited,  conpled  with  the  few 
words  which  Finch  bad  exchanged  with  Phaid- 
rig,  having  satisfied  Ned  that  l^len  was  living, 
—that  it  was  her  real  presence  and  not  a  qwc- 
tral  appearance  be  had  witnessed,— his  mind 
was  relieved  from  the  harassing  doubt  which  so 
long  had  preyed  upon  it;  but  with  that  craving 
of  the  human  heart  for  the  possession  of  its 
whole  eiyoyment,  never  contented  with  an  in- 
stalment, be  now  was  beset  with  a  desire  to 
see  the  living  object  of  his  wishes,  almost  u 
distracting  as  his  former  ancertainty.  in  tbe 
morning  ne  would  have  said  he  should  be  con- 
tent if  any  one  could  assure  him  Ellen  was  in 
existence:  hut  having,  in  tbe  coarse  of  porsnlt, 
satisfied  nimselt,  by  bis  own  means,  she  was 
so,  the  spirit  of  the  chase  was  still  warm,  and 
he  felt  disappointment  at  being  checked  at  the 
point  so  near  tho,  completion  of  his  happiness. 
He  examined  every  crevice  and  cranny  of  tbe 
vault  with  vexatious  impatience;  repeatedly  he 
placed  his  hand  over  tho  decaying  embers  of 
tbe  fire,  and  ventured  to  calculate  oy  the  heat 
bow  long  it  was  since  it  bad  been  fed.  He 
stood  in  the  midst  of  the  vaolt,  and  looked 
around  him  as  if  he  wonld  have  questioned  the 
very  stones,  to  tell  bim  of  those  whom  th^ 
had  lately  sheltered;  and,  thrown  hopelessly 
back  upon  his  disappointed  desires,  he  turned 
to  FincD  a  dejected  look,  and  asked  what  was 
to  be  done. 

Finch,  whose  tact  and  experience  told  htm 
there  was  no  use  in  trying  to  persuade  a  lover 
to  be  reasonable,  had  looked  on  patienily  at 
all  Ned  had  been  doing  in  the  vault,  and  bad 
not  made  one  word  of  comment;  but  when  he 
was  a^Maled  to  for  bis  opinion,  be  said  he  did 
not  see  any  use  in  staying  there,  and  recom.* 
mended  a  return  to  tbe  town. 

Ned,  after  some  little  more  lingering  in  the 
place  where  his  beloved  one  had  been,  complied ; 
and  as  they  retraced  the  road  to  their  inn,  no* 
thing  was  spoken  of  but  the  possibilities  of  dis- 
covering her  retreat,  and  plan  after  plan  was 
suggested  by  both  for  patting  in  train  a  likely 
course  of  inquiry.  Ned  resolved  after  all,  to 
follow  the  idea  of  finding  Phaidrig,  who 
would  certainly  he  possessed  of  any  secret  con- 
nected with  Lynch  and  his  daughter ;  and  Finch, 
not  seeing  anything  better  to  be  done,  agreed 
to  go  back  as  far  as  Atblone,  where  the  piper 
hM  last  been  seen,  and  try  lo  get  on  bis  tiaH 
and  bunt  bim  up. 


Tbe  day  was  now  &r  spent;  it  wu  evc^ 
when  they  regained  their  inn  at  Turn,  aad 
they  retired  early  to  rest,  that  they  mint  be  > 
the  better  prepared  for  an  eariy  start  ana  kig 
journey  on  tne  morrow.   At  dawn  they  wen  | 
monnted,  and  nothing  of  particular  ioteiest  • 
curred  for  two  days,  daring  which  th^  nadawhit 
baste  they  might  for  tbe  shore  of  the  Shanaoa  m 
the  evening  of  thesecond,  tbey  erensd  Aekig 
bridge  which  leads  over  the  ample  rim  ts  that 
old  town  of  so  much  historic  iuterMt,  and  tbe  atSM 
of  many  a  well  fought  day;  and  bavingsenreda 
lodging  for  the  night  in  their  hostel,  mey  sdlied 
forth,  before  they  retired  to  rest,  to  commm* 
the  inquiry  for  which  they  bad  tnvelM  as 
many  weary  miles ;  and  success  so  ftr  mwael 
Ned's  efforts,  that  be  ascertained  tbe  road  Pkti4- 
rid  took  on  leaving  the  town,  and  Finch  i»- 
ioiced  it  was  to  the  west,  for  in  that  diiectisa 
oe  wished  to  joumey.  So  far  hoik  were  fkutt, 
and  aat.  down  to  tneir  supper  wilb  more  «•»• 
tentment  than  hitherto;  and  once  f*irly  pet  M 
the  track  of  tbe  piper,  Ned's  Mints  rallied,  mi 
then,  for  tbe  first  tisie,  he  mquired  of  Fiiib 
the  particulars  of  the  circnntstanee  whieb  ka4 
made  him  a  traveller  in  these  western  viUi, 
and  which  led  to  a  meeting  in  which  he  •• 
much  rejoiced. 

"The  case  was  this,"  said  Fincb.  "When  I 
bad  cut  and  run  from  Scotlud,  and  made  mj 
way  to  Dnblin,  one  day,  as  1  was  strolling  ahsM, 
looking  at  whatever  was  to  be  seen  inuecitf, 
I  saw,  lying  beside  die  Cnstom>liowe,  a  know- 
iag  looking  mft  that  I  AougM  1  abmdd  set  ; 
be  nnaeqnainted  with.  On  inqaiiy,  1  fe**'  ■> 
was  a  smuggler,  which  had  been  reeeatly  seissi, 
whose  crew  were  thrown  into  prison  until  their 
trial  should  come  on ;  and,  as  I  calculated  tbi 
commander  of  the  craft  was  an  oM  acqnajntaacs 
1  could  not  resist  the  temptation  of  paying  bisi 
a  visit  in  prison." 

"Under  your  peculiar  circamstaaees, that vti 
not  over  wue,"  said  Ned. 

^^Trae,"  said  Flach;  -  "and  yet,  whea  yM 
say  'not  over  wise,'  it  is  noc  that  cxacti;, 
either.  You  and  I,  Ned,  and  those  wto, 
like  us,  have  known  adventure,  often  do  nab 
things,  not  from  want  of  wisdom,  b«t  fro«  eve- 
lessoess  of  consequences,  whiu  becomes  it 
last  so  habitual,  that  we  do,  with  our  «p» 
open,  things  that  people  in  ordinarv  might  fairiy 
set  down  to  want  of  perception  retnerlliaBM' 
of  fear.  And,  after  all,  I  oon't  kmom  if  we  an 
much  worse  off,  in  tbe  long  iwi,  Oaa  Aamtf 
cautions.  Your  cautious  fdlow  is  nibbling  swvr, 
bit  by  bit,  bis  enjoyment,  in  cakolatag  bsw 
far  he  may  go,  while  bold-face  attea^  who- 
ever comes  in  bis  way  by  assail,  and  tikci 
his  chance  for  success  or  defeat  They  sty  > 
'brave  man  dies  but  once,  while  acomdw 
everv  day;'  and  so  it  is  posuble  your eaniiNa  | 
gentleman  endures  more  mental  tomentiaiM-  | 
gining  the  many  predicaments  he  is  to  avoid, 
than  the  headlong  follow  who  falls  intoUssse  ! 
scrape,  and  pays  the  poMlQr  of  tt" 

"It  is  not  impossihle,"  aaid  Ned;  "at  > 
you  have  made  out  n  very  planaible  case  m 
rashness,  and,  unlike  nwny,  ywr  pnciice  cam*  i 
cides  viritb  yonr  preaching.  But  new  to  ytff 
fact.  Yon  Viaited  your  fHend  in  piimt" 
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'*l  did^  ind,  as  be  was  suffering  from  ft  wound, 
be  was  in  (be  sick  ward.  As  I  passed  along 
between  Ibe  rows  of  beds  with  whicb  it  was 
crowded,  a  pair  of  dark  and  anxious  eyes  were 
cast  npon  me  from  beneath  the  coveriid  of  one 
of  those  coaches  of  double  misery,— the  bondage 
of  a  prison  and  the  thraldom  of  sickness.  Oh, 
God,  what  a  wretchedness  to  be  reduced  tol— 
though  perhaps,  after  all,  it  nay  be  A  relief. 
The  poor  denl  has  a  chance  of  rdease,  -  death 
may  oecome  bead-tiinik«r,  and  set  him  fVee  I " 

>*  Yon  are  getting  too  dlsnrsive  aftd  eloquent. 
Finch,"  said  Jned,  smiling. 

**  Ah,  Ned,  by  Jove  yon  would  not  smile  bad 
you  witnessed  what  1  saw.  That  sick  ward,— 
Ecod,  1  shall  never  forget  iti— 1  think,  were  1 
its  inmate  1  should  go  mad.— Bnt  these  eyes  1 
was  telling  you  of — -" 

"  Well.'^ 

"  I  passed  on,  and  went  to  the  upper  end, 
where  my  reapeetable  acqnaintanee,  the  smn^ 
gler,  lay;  and  after  lhad  afew  words  with  him, 
an  attendant  of  the  ward  addressed  me,  saying 
one  of  the  patients  wished  to  speak  wilb  me.  I 
followed  him,  and  be  led  roe  to  that  bed  whence 
those  anxious  eyes  had  gleamed  out  npon  me. 
The  sick  man  was  a  Spaniard,  one  whom  I  had 
met  in  a  foreign  port;  he  recognised  me  as  I 
passed  his  bed,  and  in  his  dyin^  need  was  fain 
to  entrust  to  me,  a  casnal  acquaintance,  a  secret 
of  which  It  required,  a  trusty  friend  to  be  the 
depository.  To  the  end  of  my  life  I  shall  never 
fonet  the  anxions  look  of  diat  ha^jwd  fbce, 
as  he  confided  to  me  his  tale,  and  enjoined  me, 
by  hopes  of  the  blessings,  or  fsan  of  the  curses 
or  a  dVing  man,  to  be  true  to  ny  trust." 

"What  was  it?"  said  Ned,  grown  anxions 
by  the  romantic  nature  of  Finch's  preamble. 

"Briefly  this,"  said  Finch.  «His  ship  was 
wrecked  on  the  western  coast ;  a  lai^  amount 
of  treasure  was  saved,  and  to  preserve  it,  was 
buried  close  to  the  shore,  after  which  the  sar^ 
vivos  of  the  crew  gave  ttenuelves  up  as  pri- 
soners, the  Spanish  captain  intendinf^  whenever 
Mace  shoald  procure  him  his  liberty,  to  raise 
nis  treasure,  and  remove  it  to  Spain.  As  pri- 
sooers  of  war,  they  were  forwarded  to  Dublin, 
where  he  fell  sick  flrom  injories  sustained  in  the 
wreck,  of  which  he  was  dying  when  he  moke 
to  me.  It  was  the  fear  this  money  shoald  be 
lost  to  bis  family  which  gave  that  painfully  anx- 
ious look  to  his  countenance.  As  soon  as  I 
promised  to  undertake  the  trust  he  became 
calmer,  and  I  had  the  satisfaction  of  smoothing 
that  dying  strand's  pillow.  He  was  liberal, 
too,  in  the  condition  be  made  with  me,  giving 
me  one-third  of  the  treasure  as  the  pnee  of 
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i^ing  the  remainder  to  his  family  in  Spain." 
That  was  but  fair,"  said  Need;  ''for  it  is  a 
task  of  difBculty,  danger,  and  anxiety." 

"Greater  than  I  thought,  Ned;  for  1  did  not 
luiow  the  state  Ireland  is  in,  and  without  the 
aid  of  an  Irishman  1  am  certain  1  could  never 
achieve  it;  and  of  all  Irishmen,  yon  are  the 
nan  for  my  tara,  and  I  Aank  Heavm  for  hav- 
ing  thrown  yon  in  my  way." 
"  I  will  do  my  best  for  yon." 
**  For  tboiuli  I  am  not  saperstitious  in  n^ 
natm,  I  eonAss  I  sbonld  not  like  to  btf  nndw 
the  fearftil  vraceance  with  which  that  dying 


man  vowed  his  spirit  wonid  pursue  me,  were 
I  false  to  or  neglectful  of  my  trust.  'Pon  my 
soul,  Ned,  I  almost  shudder  when  I  remember 
that  man's  dying  bed,— the  anxious  thoughts  of 
his  far  distant  home,  and  wife  and  children,  and 
his  only  hope  of  their  being  placed  beyond 
want  resting  on  a  comparative  stranger,  whom 
he  sought  to  bind  by  alternate  hopes  and  fears 
to  the  interests  of  those  who  were  so  near  to 
bis  heart  what  its  last  pnlses  wore  bealiu. 
Ob,  'twas  a  feaHbl  seenef " 

"  One  I  dionld  not  like  to  have  bew  mgaged 
in,"  said  Ned. 

"And  which  I  regret,"  said  Finch.  <<Bnt  I 
conid  not  resist  those  dying  entreaties." 

"  Which,  with  all  your  good  intentions,  yoa 
may  not  be  able  to  fnl&l.  Fancy  the  dtfficnlty 
of  finding  a  given  spot  such  as  yon  seek,  bow. 
ever  accurately  described." 

"So  far  1  am  as  well  provided  as  any  man 
but  he  who  bsried  it  could  be.  The  puce  is 
laid  down  for  me  bv  the  points  of  the  compass, 
and  with  bearings  tnat  can  scarcely  Cril  to  dis> 
cover  it." 

"  But  00  stwh  a  coast  how  difBcnIt,  abound- 
ing as  it  does  with  bay,  creek,  and  inlet,  so 
similar  in  detail  however  varied  in  their  gene- 
ral form ;  cliffii  and  rocks  are  hard  to  be  dis- 
tinguished from  each  other,  and  the  sna  in  on« 
night  might  alter  the  featorei  of  the  place  so 
as  to  render  it  nntraceable." 

"All  trae,  Ned;  hat  1  have  a  landmark  more 
distingnishable  than  »ar  von  have  named,— a 
castle,  on  the  shores  of^ a  nay,  and  in  the  neigh- 
bonrhood  of  mountains  and  headlands  that 
furnish  such  bearings  as  the  storms  of  centuries 
could  not  destroy." 

"  If  buried  in  a  castle,  take  care  some  one 
is  not  befora  von  in  lifting  your  treasure,  for 
the  peasantry  nero  have  such  a  general  faith 
that  the  ruins  of  aatiqtrity  are  full  of  hidden 
money,  they  are  everiastia^  ^iSSiiV  i)> 
places." 

"Well,  'tis  not  in— hat  ontside  the  castle 
mue  is  buried;  so  the  fears  yon  wonId  wakM 
may  slumber,  ud  yon  shan't  flrighten  me,  Ned. 
But  come,  we  have  talked  enough  of  this,— 
lefs  to  bed.  We  will  Uke  the  road  together 
for  the  west  to-morrow,  aadk  in  search  of  his 
treasnre.'' 

"Ah,  whafs  jom  treasoro  to  minef"  said 
Ned,  with  a  lover's  enthusiasm. 

"  Tliero's  great  similarity  between  Ihera,"  re- 
tamed  Finch. 

"How?" 

Mine  is  buried,  so  was  yours,— wasn't  she 
in  a  tomb?'' 

"Yes,  bat,  thank  Heaven,  though  entombed, 
alive." 

"Kot  a  ghost  yet,  Ned— eh?"  said  Finch, 
laughing  at  him. 

"  Don't  be  too  smre  you  wouldn't  have  been 
frightened  voniself,  Finch.^ 

"  Then  thera's  another  point  of  resemUance. 
I  have  to  take  my  treasnre  le  Spain;  I  fiuwy 
you  would  like  to  near  yours  lo  the  same  place. 

"That  I  wooU,"  said  Ned.  «safb  out  9t  dris 
nnlumpy  country]" 

"TbM  go  a-head,ladl  Te-norrow  we'll  make 
aail  togediOT  in  cMse,  and  geed  hu^  to  nsl'* 
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Chaptkr 

Toe  coaotry  Ihroogh  which  the  road  of  oar 
travellers  lay  on  the  followiDg  tnoroiog,  is  per- 
haps  tlie  nost  UDpictureaipie  in  all  Ireland.  Ex- 
cept the  Shannon,  which  is,  throughoat  Us  loni; 
course,  always  fine,  there  is  little  even  now, 
for  many  a  weary  mile,  but  dead  uncultivated 
flats,  presenting  nothing  to  interest  the  wayfarer 
in  his  daily  toil,  and  making  the  road  seem 
twice  its  real  length,  not  to  speak  of  our  longer 
Irish  miles.  There  is  Httle  to  indicate,  as  you 
look  across  the  Shannon,  thai  anything  in  the 
shape  of  temptation  lies  beyond  the  monotonous 
level  before  yon:  do  one  could  suppose  that 
soeb  charnu  as  those  which  ahoufld  ia  the 
Western  Highlands  of  Ireland  lie  beyond  diese 
forbidding  flats,  which,  duenna-like,  scowl  upoo 
you  but  10  scare  you  away  from  beauty.  Over 
this  road  had  Finch  to  travel,  retracing  a  whole 
day's  journey,  at  no  lime  a  jdeaaant  ining  un- 
less you  have  a  very  charming  companion,  but 
particularly  objectionable  when  the  road  is  such 
as  we  have  described.  It  is  nearly  as  bad  as 
eating  one's  words,  to  swallow  such  miles  over 
again.  So  Finch  thought,  and  could  not  forbear 
tnling  Ned  it  was  nnfortooate  they  did  not 
know,  the  day  before,  the  course  Phaidrig  had 
taken,  which  would  have  spared  them  such  an- 
noyance; but  Ned,  who  knew  the  scenery  of 
the  west,  told  his  friend  to  be  patient,  and  a 
few  days  would  reward  him  in  the  display  of 
natural  beanty,  in  which  the  Atlantic  side  of 
Ireland  abounds. 

For  some  da^s  they  parsned  the  road  to  the 
westward,  picking  up  intelligence  here  and  there 
about  I^idrig,  whom -they  traced  farther  and 
iartfaer  in  the  same  direction  at  each  remove. 
They  crossed  die  herders  of  Galway  and  enter- 
ed Hayo,  and  found  themselves  the  succeeding 
evening  in  Ballinrobe,  where  the  piper  had  been 
the  day.  before,  and  left,  still  pursuing,  however, 
a  westerly  course.  Ned  and  Finch  pushed  on* 
ward  on  his  trail,  and  soon  Finch  admitted  the 
troth  of  all  his  friend  said  respecting  the  beauty 
of  the  country,  when  (he  bold  yetgracelul  forms 
of  the  mountains  which  bound  Lough  Hash  bnrst 
on  his  view,  with  the  fair  expanse  of  waters 
they  embrace,  its  woods  sweeping  down  to  the 
indented  shore,  and  its  picturpatrae  old  castle 
crowning  a  commanding  neight  aoove  the  lake 
It  was  a  truly  lovely  scene,  and  Finch  paid  it 
the  tribale  of  the  wannest  admiration. 

While  our  travellers  paused  to  bait  their 
horses,  they  strolled  into  the  ruins,  having  the 
proprietor  of  the  little  hostelry  for  their  cice- 
rone, who  pointed  out  the  objects  most  worthy 
of  attention,  and  dwelt  with  considerable  pride 
on  the  fact  that  Roderick  O'Connor,  Ireland's 
last  king,  was  interred  there.  HaTing  touched 
on  this,  he  launched  fordi  enthusiastically  in 

K raise  of  the  ill-fated  Roderick,  enuneratiug 
is  heroic  deeds  in  the  gallant  stand  be  made 
against  the  invader,  cursing  the  treachery  that 
betrayed  him,  and  moDmii^  his  untimely  fUl. 
But  still  there  was  more  of  triumph  than  mourn- 
ing in  the  tone  of  the  peasant;  and  while  his 
eye  gleamed  as  be  spoke  of  the  glories  of  the 
put,  Finch  looked  on  with  a  quel  anile. 


XXVI. 

"Ned,  observing  it,  addressed  him.  "Ym  ' 
think  it  odd,"  he  said,  "  that  this  poor  fellow,  ', 
in  the  midst  of  want,  and  in  a  land  of  wretched-  i 
ness,  bowed  down  by  ofwraaBtou,  talks  of  by-  | 
gone  glories  as  fanuliar  tnings."  i 

"By  no  means,"  replied  rinch.  *'It  ia  W-  : 
cause  the  present  is  so  wretched  lhat  ibcse 
people  refer  to  the  past,  and  mider  the  ym-  , 
sure  of  reality  fly  to  whatever  flatters  the  im-  i 

S'nalion.   Bat  the  time  will  come,  Ned,  whn 
ey  will  have  a  present  to  be  proud  of  —  ) 
1846— a  century  will  do  it.   You  sUre,  Ne^- 
you  wonder  to  hear  me  talk  thus  of  pohticil 
weata.    You  think  a  dare-dcivil  like  m,  whs 
has  lived  on  Ibe  cnrrent  atream  of  the  tiacs, 
is  not  the  person  to  talk  of  the  large  iataiaMi  ' 
of  mankind  and  the  destinies  of  nations.  BM,  ' 
Ned,  my  lad,  in  my  erratic  life  I  have  Mca  | 
much,  and  I  think  you  do  not  belicTC  M  U 
he  a  man  who  lives  with  his  eyes  shut" 

"Certainly  I  do  not,  nor  witb  his  mauA 
open.  I  don't  think  I  ever  heard  yon  talk  m 
'right  an  end'  before." 

"Why,  no,—I  am  an  Englishman.  We  ve  | 
not  so  excitable  as  you  Lrtsb  fellows,  «b«, 
once  fiiirly  on  the  huk  of  a  wbject,  go  nrr  , 
much  like  a  '  he^r  on  horseback,'  and  jn  '• 
know  where  ke  ndes  to.  But  get  an  Eagbsb- 
man  screwed  up  to  speak  oat,  and  he'll  say  it.  , 
—and,  by  Jove,  this  Ireland  is  a  place  lhat  hn  . 
stirred  my  blood  strangely." 

"Bat,  quilting  the  affUrs  of  Ireland,  ikev 
turned  to  the  consideration  of  their  own:  ait 
after  consulting  with  their  boat  on  the  poiat  . 
they  wished  to  reach,  he  recommended  then 
to  leave  their  bones  with  him,  aad  wnk 
across  Ijaugh  Corrib,  whereby  the  passoflba  I 
Tare  would  be  reached  with  more  ease  as' 
speed.   Acting  on  his  advice,  they  procured  a 
boat  of  very  rough  construction,  and  a  buatsM 
to  match,  and  Ned  was   once  more  on  ibe 
waters  of  Corrib.  As  they  stretched  away  t*- 
wards  the  head  of  Ibe  lake  a  small  island  to; 
upon  their  left;  as  they  passed,  the  boatwt  , 
bowed  his  bead  revemttiail^. 
Finch,  noticing  the  action,  inquired  the  came. 
"Sure  an  isa*t  ibatM  a<rNila,yoiirbMWf  ! 
when  Utere  is  the  remaus  of  a  dnr^  !■>■  i 
St.  Patrick  built  himself,  and  called  afther  bit 
own  name,  Temput  PMaidriff,  uid  no  one  bet^  { 
abonts  ever  passes  that  Messed  spot  wiAMt  i 
bowin'  the  head  to  it."  | 
Finch  drew  from  hu  pocket  a  small  telesc^  [ 
and  directing  his  view  to  the  island,  obaerped  , 
some  ruins;  the  only  ascertainable  form  ■mnp'  ' 
them  being  a  little  *Romau  arch,  widA  sM' 
oflt  in  distinct  relief  against  the  sky. 
As  diey  passed  along,  the  boatman  hU 

Send  and  tradition  of  muiy  a  ^otin  the  oei^ 
ourhood,  and  hid  them  "just  wait  a  bit  I* 
they  came  to  the  upper  lake,  where  Coiitfi  M 
Kirta,  or  the  Hen's  Castle,  stood;  and  it  was 
called  the  Hen's  Castle  becans*  a  owthsr,  ia 
the  ould  times,  built  that  same  in  the  wMle 
of  the  lake,  to  keep  her  boy  heyut  ibegnb 
of  a  vrided  uncle  that  wanted  to  lay  bowk  m 
him." 
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"  Like  die  children  in  the  wood,"  said  Fincb. 

"Not  a  bit  like  it,"  said  the  man;  **ror  the 
divil  a  bit  o'  wood  is  on  that  same  rock,  only 
stone,  and  not  much  of  that  same." 

"  You  Rive  but  a  poor  account  of  the  lady's 
territory. 

"  And  great  territory  she  was  io,  sure  enoiub ; 
and  no  wondher  she  was  frekened,  with  tnac 
thievin'  uncle  aflher  the  babby." 

The  lake  now  began  to  narrow,  boosded  on 
each  side  by  bills  of  considerable  height  and 
beautiful  form,  increasing  in  lofliness  and  Alpine 
character  as  the  boat  advanced;  while  farther 
still  in  the  distance  the  water  seemed  bounded 
by  a  mass  of  mountains,  forming  a  perfect  la- 
byrindi  of  beautiful  forms,  .as  their  outlines 
interlaced  one  with  another,  ud  peak  after  peak 
spired  into  the  clouds. 

The  scene  was  of  that  surpassing  beauty  which 
imposes  silence  on  the  beoolder,  and  mutely 
Finch  and  Ned  cast  tfieir  eyes  around  Ibem,  the 
nolamation  only  of  **How  oeautifull "  escaping 
at  Intervals;  for  Ned  bad  never  seen  this  por- 
tion of  the  lake  before,  and  was  in  no  less 
admiring  wonder  than  his  friend.  From  time 
to  time  they  asked  the  boatman  to  rest  on 
his  oars,  that  they  might  dwell  on  some 
fresh-opened  point  of  view,  which  became  more 
and  more  beautiful  as  they  advanced.  The  au- 
tumn had  shed  ber  varied  tints  on  the  scene; 
and  the  long  wild  grass,  the  ferns,  and  the 
heather,  which  clad  the  hills  on  eilhn  aide, 
were  enriched  by  the  contrast  of  grand  masses 
of  limestone  rock,  which  seemed  to  form  the 
frame-work  of  the  structure  whereon  all  this 
enrichment  had  been  wrought;  and  the  blue 
tint  of  that  labyrinth  of  hills,  still  in  the 
distance,  made  the  golden  hues  of  the  foreground 
m<»e  vivid.  Finch  thought  nothing  coaid  sur- 
pass in  beauty  what  he  had  already  seen, 
bat  there  was  a  crowning  loveliness  yet  in 
store.  Where  the  lake  seemed  to  terminate, 
np  rose  from  its  tranqnil  bosom  a  conical  hill 
of  conudemble  height,  crowned  at  its  summit, 
and  frinmd  to  its  very  edge,  with  clustering 
woods  of  oaks,  whose  sturdier  foim  and  thicker 
foliage  were  occasionally  relieved  by  the  grace- 
ful liue  and  silvery  Etitter,  and  waving  sprays 
of  the  bright-barked  bircb. 

It  was  a  view  to  surfeit  one  with  lovelioess 
—to  make  one  gaae 

"TUI  the  sense  acbea;"— 

and  it  was  with  such  a  feeling  Finch  declared 
it  the  most  beautiful  scene  he  liad  ever  beheld. 
And  now  they  approached  the  base  of  the  wood- 
crowned  hill,  whose  leafy  beauty  was  multiplied 
by  reflection  in  the  calm  waters  at  its  feet— 
and  here  a  Iresh  surprise  was  in  reserve.  A 
narrow  passage  between  this  wooded  hill  and 
an  adjacent  overhanging  height  formed  an  inlet 
to  the  opper  lake,  whose  stem  grandeur  was 
startling— in  such  sudden  contrast  to  the  softness 
of  the  recent  view.  The  inlet  was  passed,  and 
a  legion  of  desolate  loneliness  struck  a  chill 
to  the  heart  Stark  sterility  was  there,  and  a 
silence  that  was  oppressive;  the  scene  would 
have  been  repellant  but  for  the  noble  outline 
of  the  overhanging  monntains,  which  blended 
beau^  ^th  awe  in  a  singular  degree;  hot  awe 


ftredominated.  A  vast  sheet  of  darit  dei^  wafer 
ay  imprisoned  within  these  giant  hills;  and, 
standing  in  the  midst,  was  a  small  castle  perched 
on  a  rock  barely  above  the  water's  edge,  and 
merely  affording  foundation  for  the  building, 
it  was  Caittta  na  Kirka.  The  thought  was  pain- 
ful, that  any  one  could  have  been  so  driven 
by  fear  as  to 

"DweU  in  tbat  desolate  place;" 

for,  truly,  to  continue  the  poet's  words,  who 
so  dwelt  might  hifve  said, 

"I  am  oat  of  humanity's  reach." 

The  only  living  thing  whose,  dwelling  it  might 
legitimately  be,  was  the  eagle,  that  solitary 
lord  of  mountain  wilds,  who,  in  tlw  true  spirit 
of  a  marauder,  seeks  the  valley  and  the  plain 
bat  for  plunder,  and  makes  his  home  in  the 
hills. 

Tbe  place  might  be  deemed  the  very  sanc- 
tuary of  Silence ;  so  much  so,  that  it  appeared 
a  sort  of  sacrilege  to  disturb  its  waters  with 
the  oar.  The  very  boatman,  tbe  uncultured 
hind,  relaxed  his  vigour,  and  pulled  more  gently. 

While  thus  they  glided  over  the  dark  waters, 
a  boat  suddenly  shot  forth  fVom  the  castellated 
rock,  and  pulled  up  the  lake  in  advance  of  our 
travellers.  The  circumstance  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  all,  and  it  seemed  the  boat  ahead  was 
urged  with  considerable  apeed,  so  much  so,  as 
to  suggest  the  notion  of  escape.  Finch  at  once 
made  use  of  bis  telescope,  and  tbe  lugitives 
seemed  tobeamale  and  female  peasant;  but,  as 
bo  observed  more  inleufly,  it  struck  htm  that, 
in  these  apparrat  peasants,  he  discovered  the 
features  of  Lynch  and  Ellen. 

"  What  do  yon  make  them  out?"  said  Ned. 

"Look,"  replied  Finch,  handfaig  him  tbe 
glass. ' 

In  an  instant  there  was  a  shout  of  surprise 
from  Ned,  who  exclaimed,  "'Tis  she!  'tis  sbel 
-Give  way,  there  I— pall  tw  your  life  I"  He 
stood  up  in  the  boat,  waved  hisnat,  ud  shouted 
at  the  top  ofhis  voice,  but  this  only  seemed  to 
urge  tbe  headmost  boat  to  greater  speed. 

"Let  us  fake  the  oars,  Finch!"  exclaimed 
Ned,  suiting  the  action  lo  the  word,  .and  seizing 
one  of  them.  Finch  followed  his  example,  and 
the  boatman  was  relieved  of  his  toil  by  the 
powerful  hands  that  now  made  the  frail  boat 
tremble  under  their  strokes,  and  bound  through 
the  water.  The  effort  on  board  tbe  chase  seemed 
also  to  inrease;  fast  flashed  the  water  around 
her,  but  still  the  rearward  boat  was  gaining. 
Ned  was  in  a  state  of painfiil  excitement  "They 
fear  us,  manifestly,"  he  said :  "  but  if  we  conid 
only  gain  upon  them  sufBciently  to  let  them  see 
us,  what  happiness  it  would  be  for  all  parties  I 
Poll,  Finch f— pull  for  your  life  man!" 

"By  dad,  you'll  pnll  tbe  side  out  of  her  be- 
tune  you,  il  you  pull  any  sthrongerl"  said  the 
boatman;  and  indeed  the  crazy  craft  strained  and 
shook  under  each  stroke  of  the  oars,  and  seemed 
likely  lo  fulfil  the  boatman's  prophecy— but  still 
the  rowers  relaxed  not. 

Thus,  for  about  half  an  hour,  the  chase  con- 
tinued, ^en  the  boat  of  thefiuitiTes  suddenly 
donbled  round  some  rocks  at  the  upper  end  of 
the  lake,  and  disiqqieMred.  Ned's  excitement  tn- 
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SMtMd  at  losing  sig^  of  her,  and  he  Mnployed 
greater  exertion  himself,  and  nrged  his  friend 
to  the  same,  amidst  exlamations  of  disappoint- 
ment, fear,  and  hope.  The  lapse  of  time  was 
oiiort  between  the  donbling  of  the  boats  round 
the  point.  That  in  porsoit  came  rushing  to  the 
slMre,  and  ran  high  upon  it  with  her  own  force. 
Oat  jumped  Ned— but  the  poor  fellow  had  the 
mortification  of  seeing,  a  few  paces  further  on, 
pulled  ashore  under  the  shelter  of  an  overhang- 


ing rock,  the  boat  (hat  had  contaned  bb  tm-  > 

sure,  lying  emphr.  Ned  was  almost  fraatic,  aa4  I 
enacted  those  aosurdities  whkh  men  will  bt 

guilty  of  under  great  eicitemeat:  be  tamftL  < 

and  gronad  bis  teeth,  and  tore  bis  hair;  ui  ■ 
clencning  his  opined  band,  tnd  easting  a  M 
of  bitter  vexation  upen   the  desnted  beat, 

swore,  in  no  veiy  measayed  lermi^  thit— "  ii  t 

was  too  badl"  i 


CiuPTBa  XXVII. 


WaiLs  Ned  was  laiaentiag  bis  bard  fate, 
Lyacb  and  his  daughter  were  making  their  ut- 
most endeavours  to  ascend  the  mountain  side 
by  a  steep  and  rugged  path,  known  but  to  few, 
leading  to  a  deep  and  not  very  perceptible  ra- 
vine, where  a  small  crevice  in  the  cliff  afforded 
temporary  coaceahaent;  ii4ich,  having  reached, 
they  sat  dowa  to  recover  breath  af^tbeir  toil- 
■oaM  and  rapid  mo.  Neither  conld  sneak  fw 
loaM  BUBiites}  Lynob  was  tbefint  te  break  tin 
•ileBce. 

**Nell,"  be  s^d—and  the  affection  which 
beamed  in  his  eye  was  the  more  touchiag  from 
dw»  sadness  with  which  it  was  bleaded— "  this 
is  a  bard  life  for  you,  my  girl ;  wonld  to  God 
you  were  aay  where  else  1 ' 

"Thank  God,  I  am  berel"  was  the  answer, 
as  she  grasped  bb  haad,  and  pressed  it  to  ba> 
heart.  **  Do  voa  think  I  eoeld  be  happy  away 
ftom  yea? — tne  anxiety  and  unoertainty  I  should 
timi  eodiue  uronU  be  irorse  than  the  toil  and 
privation  we  sometimes  aie  forced  to  unde^ 
together." 

"  You  are  a  brave  girl,  Nell,  and  Heaven  will 
reward  you  some  da^,  I  trust,  for  all  yofir  he- 
roic and  tender  devotion ;  hot  if  this  lasts  laoch 
longer  I  fear  you  will  sink  under  it— and  Aea 
what  should  I  do  without  yea  V 

**  Indeed,  fadier,  I  never  felt  heUer  in  health 
in  all  lire;  1  oAen  remember  that  beautiful 
phrase— "Hie  Lord  tempeieth  the  wind  to  the 
shorn  lamb,"— and  I  feel  as  if!  had  preternatural 
power  bestowed  span  me  to  Ittstaia  me  tbroogb 
our  trials,  which,  with  God's  belp,  will  soon  be 
over,  I  tmsL" 

"Amen!  But  I  am  so  beset,  my  girl,— 
watched  so  narrowlv,  and  hunted  so  closely, 
that  it  is  hard  indeed  to  avoid  the  toils.  Driven 
bat  the  other  day  from  the  abbey,  and  now, 
when  I  thought  we  might  reckon  on  ^iet  for 
a  few  days  in  that  lonefy  lake,  again  disturbed. 
I  may  soon  be  driven  to  sword  aod  pistol  for 
personal  de&aoe,  and  in  that  case  yoor  presence 
would  but  embarrass  me.  Wonld  to  Heaven 
you  were  in  a  place  of  safety!" 

"  Think  of  anything,  dear  father,  but  a  sepa- 
ratioal  Even  if  von  commanded,  I  think,  in 
that  case,  I  should  be  disobedient,  and  would 
not  leave  you— I  say,  would  not— I  had  better 
say,  could  notl"  And  she  wound  her  arm 
gently  round  the  soldier's  neck. 

A  slight  quivering  of  his  lip  was  the  oiUy 
evidence  of  Lyndi's  emotion,  which  was  deep 
nevertheless. 

"  Darling  Nell,  you  most  lie  down  and  sleep; 


yen  need  to  be  .fresb  for  An  long  vsikei 
must  take  to-night" 

"  Indeed,  father,  I  need  it  not." 

"Nell,  this  is  not  sepmratitm;  yen  most  she; 
me.   I  insist  on  yoar  sleeping." 

**  I  have  taken  that  walk  before,  &ther,  sad 
tbiak  nothing  of  it" 

*'Nell,  you'll  asake  ma  angry t" 

Tbm  was  a  lone  in  bis  vaiea  which  Elm 
understood  so  well,  that  she  made  ao  (niAer 
remonstrance.  The  troth  was,  she  did  wast 
rest,  but  liked  not  the  idea  of  her  btber  kng 
left  to  his  own  gloomy  thoughts;  for  her  piio- 
cipal  object  in  being  with  him  was  la  eMcs- 
vour  to  divert  the  melancholy  which  begaa  w 
settle  oa  him.  Now,  however,  in  obediaKcis 
his  will,  she  went  forth,  and  plucked  theloa^ 
seared  grass,  and  fern,  and  heather,  whichgie* 
at  the  entrance  efAeir  rock^  hiding-plifT,  aad, 
spreadiag  this  simple  provisiau  at  the  iammi 
comer  of  the  narrow  nook,  she  draw  the  linB 
bine  cloak  of  the  peasant  gu^,  in  wUch  m 
was  disguised,  around  her— and  who  fcW 
been  used  to  the  downy  couches  of  Paris,  Ist 
down  patiently  on  this  bumble  oed.  She  coals 
not  sleep  for  some  time,  but,  to  pleaat  hw 
father,  psetended  to  do  so.  This  feigning,  aaie 
for  so  amiable  a  purpose,  soon  indaced  tks 
realitv;  and  the  father  found  alteviatioB  of  kit 
trouUes  in  kneeling  beside  his  aleepu^  giri, 
in  prayer. 


Ned,  after  looking  iqi  aod  down  in  the  aei^  ' 
boarbood  of  the  boat,  was  fain  to  give  op  me  ' 
chase  as  lost,  and  yielded,  per  force,  to  lbs 
advice  of  Fioch,  to  continue  uieir  course  to  ik 
landing,  which  would  place  them  on  the  aaib 
to  the  pass  of  Mam  Tore.  Once  more  they 
pushed  on  dw  lake,  and  half  an  boor  brought 
them  to  the  end  ef  their  water  jonmey.  wbm, 
after  ample  directioBS  were  given  by  the  best^ 
rasa  for  pursning  the  right  road,  be  tamri 
tbem  the  natural  formation  of  the  pass  woaU  , 
sufBciontly  "direct  diKra  wilhnnt  any  dirediM 
at  all;"  aod  after  tosiag  full  ten  miaatei  oa 
(bis  profitless  barangne,  Ned  and  his  Insod 
started  on  the  double  pursuit  of  the  piper,  if 
he  sbpuld  fall  ia  their  way,  or  the  treasure.  iT 
they  got  nearer  to  that  bdbre  tbey  met  with 
Phaidrig.  After  they  bad  toiled  over  a  pieci* 
piteua  mountain,  for  three  or  four  bears,  aal 
the  shadows  of  evening  were  overtakiag  tbeai 
without  any  visible  shelter  for  the  night  wilUa  ^ 
viewj  though  tbey  bad  already  achieved 
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fliu  Ae  diatanee  at  which  the  boatman  promised 
then  some  shepherds'  huts;  wiien,  intact,  they 
began  to  feel  rather  uncomfortable  at  the  pros- 
pect of  passing  the  night  in  an  unknown 
mountain  region,  with  nothing  over  their  heads 
bat  the  "canopy  of  heaven,"  (which,  though 
beautifally  spangled,  is  none  of  the  wannest  in 
the  nights  of  aotumn,1  jost  then  their  attention 
was  attracted  by  the  approach  of  a  dog,  which 
came  running  towards  (nem  at  speed,  and  made 
a  circuit  round  them,  snitBng  in  that  peculiar 
manner  by  which  the  animal  makes  his  acquaint- 
ances, aud  retains  a  recollection  of  them.  Me 
sniffed  first  at  Finch,  and  then  at  Ned;  but,  in 
the  latter  case,  one  sniff  was  not  enough— be 
repeated  the  action  again  and  again,  and  ntter- 
ed  an  impatient  whine,  which  spoke  as  plainly 
as  dog  could  speak— "Bless  my  heart,  where 
have  1  met  you  oefore  ? " 

"The  dog  knows  you."  said  Finch. 

'*lt  seems  so,"  said  Ned;  "and  yet  I  do  not 
remember  him." 

A  louder  yelp  escaped  the  animal. 

"You  see,  he  takes  no  notice  of  me,"  said 
Finch.  "You  are  his  object  of  recognition:  if 
his  master  be  near,  you  are  closer  to  a  friend 
than  you  think." 

"It  might  be  an  enemy,"  said  Ned.  "How 
are  we  to  know  be  is  the  dog  of  a  (Wend?" 

'*Like  master,  like  dog."  said  Knch;  "and 
that  dog  entertains  amity." 

The  dog  gave  two  or  three  snorts,  as  if  to 
clear  his  ducts  of  scent  of  all  impression  thev 
had  already  imbibed,  took  a  fresh  sniff  at  Ned, 
and  a  short  bark  followed. 

"By  Jove!"  exclaimed  Ned,  on  sodden  re- 
collection,—" Could  it  be  the  piper's  dog?" 

"Hiat  would  be  luck  indeed  I    said  Finch. 

"I'll  asceriain  in  a  moment,"  said  Ned.  *'l 

reDiember  his  name  was  .   Confound  it! 

— why  can't  1  remember?  His  name  was 

 What  the  deuce  is  this  he  was  called  ? " 

Finch  came  to  his  aid,  and  ran  through  a 
bead-roll  of  doss'  names,  to  which  Ned  as  con- 
stantly returned  "No,  no  common  name— it  was 
the  name  of  an  Irish  prince,  too,  I  remember  - 
one  of  the  O'Connors!" 

"  Paddy  T"  said  Finch,  with  a  smile. 

"Confound  yon!"  returned  Ned:  though  he 
conid  not  help  joining  in  the  laugh;  "what  a 
name  for  a  prince  1 — Paddy  O'Connor  —  Stop 
—I  have  iti    cried  Ned,  clapping  his  hands — 

Tar/owi/Ji.''— that's  the  name!" 

The  moment  the  word  escaped  his  lips  tho 
dog  bounded  towards  him,  and  testified  extreme 
joy;  while  Ned,  still  calling  him  by  his  name 
with  all  the  usual  praises  of  "good  fellow," 
and  so  forth,  almost  hugged  him  with  delight. 
"Yes,  Finch!"  he  exclaimed,  "Phaidrig cannot 
be  far  off."  Then,  turning  to  the  dog,  he  ran 
through  several  sporting  phrases, such  as,  "Where 
is  he,  boy?— To  Mm,  lad !— Phaidrip,  Phaidrig! 
—Where  is  he?    Find  him  out,  hny ! " 

The  intelligent  brute  seemed  to  understand 
his  meaning  perfectly,  answerin:;  his  calls  by 
expresMve  looks  and  short  barks  —  bounding 
for^-ard  in  advance,  then  turning  round,  wagging 
his  tail,  and  barking,  as  much  as  to  say— -'Fol- 
low me!"  The  travellers  accepted  his  invita- 
tion; and,  while  they  followed,  Ned  expatiated 
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on  the  extraordinary  intelligence  of  this  animal. 
"He  only  saw  me  once  heiore,"  said  he;  "and 
that,  some  years  ago;  but  the  occasion  was  a 
remarkable  one,  certainly." 

"And  yet  you  did  not  remember  him,"  said 
Finch. 

"That  may  be  readily  accounted  for/'  replied 
Ned,  "by  its  having  been  night  when  me  met; 
and  sight  fails  in  the  dark,  though  scent  does 
not." 

"Showing  the  superior  power  of  that  faculty, 
in  some  eases,"  returned  Finch;  though  we  speak 
so  contemptuously  of  people  being  led  by  the 

nose." 

While  thus  they  conversed,  lauding  rHr/ot/jrA'A 
intelligence,  he,  like  a  modest  dog,  held  his 
tongue;  for  the  moment  he  found  himself  follow- 
ed he  went  on  silently.  Suddenly  they  lost 
sight  of  him,  but  pushed  on  nevertheless,  fancy- 
ing he  had  passed  some  turn  in  advance.  At 
this  moment  they  were  engaged  in  a  narrow 
defile,  with  a  wall-like  barrier  of  rock  on  each 
side,  so  perfectly  inaccessible  as  to  call  forth 
the  notice  of  the  travellers  upon  its  qoaltties 
for  defence.  They  turned  an  angle  in  the  path, 
but  they  could  not  see  the  dog  before  them; 
at  that  moment,  however,  they  heard  his  voice, 
and  the  next  instant  he  came  running  al^er, 
headed  them,  and  barked,  as  if  to  turn  them 
back.  They  paused,  and  furlough  retraced  his 
road,  and  stopping  before  a  large  mass  of  rock, 
shivered  as  if  with  lightning,  he  entered  one 
of  the  crevices,  whence  a  small  rill  was  trick- 
ling. They  followed,  and  soon  began  to  ascend 
a  little  water- coarse,  and  ere  long  the  sound 
of  a  large  stream  was  heard.  Still  onward 
plashed  Turtoush  through  the  water,  which  it 
soon  appeared  was  but  a  small  escapement  from 
a  mountain  stream,  which  the  dog  soon  after 
crossed,  clambered  up  the  opposite  side,  and 
stood  on  the  summit,  barking  his  invitation  to 
his  friends  below.  They  were  obliged  to  strip 
oif  their  shoes  and  stockings  before  they  could 
follow  ,:  and  wading  the  stream,  whose  slippery 
bottom  of  smooth  round  stones  needed  careful 
treading,  they  got  safely  over,  clambered  the 
opposite  bank,  and  continued  to  ascend  a  sharp 
acclivity,  partly  morass,  or,  where  the  ground 
was  firm,  covered  with  long  grass,  so  slippery, 
from  the  constant  drainage  of  the  hill,  as  to 
render  ascent  a  work  of  labour.  At  length  a 
small  table-land  was  gained,  crowned  by  a  noblo 
group  of  rocks,  which  bore  a  forlress-Iiko  as> 
pect,  and  to  this  place  the  dog  ran  at  his  ot- 
mr>st  speed,  sprang  up  its  side,  and  disappeared, 
though  his  bark  conid  be  heard  when  ne  was 
DO  longer  visible.  Nod  and  Finch  continued 
their  coarse  towards  the  rocks,  hat  before  they 
had  reached  their  base  they  perceived  two  fi- 
gures on  the  summit,  one  of  whom  was  Phai- 
drie.  Ned  shouted  with  delight  nt  sight  of  him. 
andcalled  on  his  name  blithely ;  the  piper  clapped 
his  hands  for  joy,  Turlovgh,  barking,  rushed 
down  the  rocks  and  jumped  round  Ned,  while 
Phaidrig  was  hastening  towards  him,  assisted 
by'  his  companion,  and,  when  within  reach  of 
Ned,  the  warm-hearted  piper  could  not  resist, 
in  the  impulse  of  bis  joy,  hugging  Ned  to  his 
heart,  vhile  he  poured  out  blessings  on  the 
happy  minute  that  broaght  him  back,  mingling 
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bis  pious  ejaculations  with  a  wild  *'kurroo" 
and  a  fantastic  caper  now  and  then. 

''Hasha,  but  you're  welkim  1 — harrool — What 
tho  divil  kep'  you  so  long  away?  — tibe  Lord 
he  praised  for  his  mercies,— sure  [  knewyon'd 
tarn  op  some  day;  — and  won't  she  be  glad  of 
it,  the  darlin'.  Oh,  morther,  Masther  Ned,  bat 
I'm  the  happy  blackcnard  this  mioit.  — hurrool 
Only  it's  too  late,  I't  be  off  and  bring  yoa 
there;  bat  wait  till  to-morrow;— well  rise  with 
the  lark,  go  as  stlirait  as  tfce  crow,  take  the 
watlwr  like  the  dack,  see  the  fair  swan,  and 
then  yon  may  coo  like  the  dove.  Uurroo !  — 
Where's  my  pipes?  By  Jakers,  I'll  play  this 
ni^t  till  1  split  the  bagl  Am  how  are  yoa. 
Captain  Finch  1" 

"How  do  you  know  I'm  here?" 

"Don't  1  hear  yon  langhing  at  me?~Langh 
away  —  ny  heart  is  as  fall  as  a  barn  witb^oy, 
and  by  the  powers  we'll  thrash  it  out  to  night. 
Gome  in  wid  you,  —  1  suppose  yon  are  tired 
and  hungry, — come  in.  And  how  did  yoa  find 
no  out?" 

We've  been  tracing  yon  from  place  to  place 
for  many  days,"  said  Ned,  *'  but  at  last  had  the 
good  fortune  (o  meet  Turlougk,  uid  he  remember- 
ed me,  and  led  us  here." 

"  Signs  on  him  t "  said  Phaidrig.  "  Turlougk^ 
ma  bouchat,  come  to  mel"  The  dog  sprang  to 
him,  and  Phaidrig,  stooping,  patted  his  head 
while  the  dog  licked  bis  face.  Don't  be  shock- 
ed, ladies  at  die  ooarseDest  of  this  fket;  it  is 
an  audior's  business  to  tell  truth.  "  Tttrlough, 
my  jewel,  yoo've  more  gumption  than  a  coun- 
sellor, and  a  beither  heart  loan  most  o'  them. 
Hurroo  1  -Come  in,  and  have  something  to  ate, 
and  make  baste,  or  there  will  be  none  left," 
and  he  dragged  Med  along. 

"  But  how  came  Titrlough  to  be  so  fiv  away 
from  you?"  ioipiired  Ned, 

"  For  the  raysou  I  want  you  to  come  in,— 
because  we're  short  of  ateables,  though  the 
dhrink  is  plenty;  tod  so  1  towld  Turlougk  to 
go  and  piMc  op  a  bit  for  himself,  and  it  was 
maraudin'  about  he  was,  lookin'  for  a  rabbit 
or  a  hare  when  he  seen  yon ;  but  the  sinsibte 
craythur,  he  knew  betther  than  so  huntin'  and 
lave  his  friends  on  the  road.   Where  is  he?" 

"He's  gone  off  now,"  said  Phatdrig's  comrade 
of  the  wtk. 

"See  that!"  said  Phaidrig.  "Now  that  be 
has  done  his  duly  to  others  he  thinks  of  him- 
self. (Ml,  I  wish  all  the  Christians  was  like 
him  1  Come  in,— come  in  now,  Masther  Ned,  — 
and  yon,  too.  Captain  Finch,  are  hearUly  wel- 
come." 

With  dieee  words  F^ch  and  Ned  were  cob- 
dueted  up  the  pile  of  rocks,  and  when  near 
the  lummit  an  ample  opening,  downwards, 
peared,  into  which  they  descended;  this  natural 
chasm,  ^nned  across  with  boagbs  of  birch  and 
thatched  with  heaUier,  forming  a  rude  but  not 
uncomfortable  habitation. 

It  was  a  wildly  picturesque  retreat.  In  the 
recesses  of  the  oave  arms  were  piled,  vriiich 
the  fltdiering  light  of  a  tni^  fire  brought  out 
in  bright  touches,  spwkltBC  through  the  shadowy 
depth  mth  a  Rembrandtisn  piquancy.  Trophies 
and  implonenls  of  the  chase  wiere  suspeaded 
Urom  the  roof,  or  rested  here  and  there  along 


the  sides  of  the  cavern.  Fealhen  and  tkiat  it 
bird  and  beast  made  a  motley  soK  of  tapntry,  I 
which  hung  fantastically  aronad,  and  ^ve  i  ' 
barbaric  air  lo  the  place,  which  some  of  tbt  ^ 
costomes  of  the  inmates  tended  to  iaereais.  > 
The  fur  of  the  bare  contributed  capsandvaiit- 
coats  to  not  a  few,  and  other  cuts  and  maloriib 
of  costume  would  have  asleuished  af^iliieibli  ' 
tailor. 

Some  eight  or  tmi  persens  ware  just  kjp^  ' 
ning  a  meal,  in  a  remaik^ly  uaceremsaiiii  > 

fasmon.  A  jotting  rock  of  tanlar  form  tttni  i 
for  about  five  of  them  to  "cut  their  maliN' 
on,  while  the  remainder  sat  wken  they  teiU,  | 
and  rested  .their  trmichera  on  dieir  knees.  1W  ' 
former  rejoiced  in  the  lofty  title  of  the  "imi 
of  green  cloth,"  being  covered  vUh  a  nk 
matting  of  fresh  rashes,  while  the  straotcH 
were  named  "  the  boys  of  the  side  taUe.'  Om 
in  a  faded  uniform  was  called  **eook,"  m4  via  \ 
engaged  n  serving  out  btoth  from  an  iroajM,  | 
his  ladle  being  formed  of  a  lai^  scallop  nefi, 
tied  on  the  end  of  a  peeled  hasel  twig.  . 

The  party  who  cMidueled  the  new  eomen  i 
called  a  halt  to  those  within.   "I  say,  tai\  > 
here  are  two  bnnxry  recruits  come  to  jsia 
oar  mess,  and,  as  uie  commons  are  Bhori,itwt 
fair." 

Finch  and  Ned  were  received  with  a  mem 
welcome,  and  seats  at  Ae  board  of  gresn  dm 
were  given  up  to  the  visitors,  with  an  aqics- 
sion  of  regret  that  they  obanoed  to  mH  whm 
the  larder  was  so  ill  provided. 

Ned  requested  they  would  make  do  i^sladM*  ' 
and  reminded  them  it  was  ViUMy,  <■  ww 
day  it  was  fit  to  fast. 

**And  pretty  catholics  yoa  fttd  m  hsae.' 
said  one  of  the  party,  "aiding  aaeat  neveribs- 
less." 

"Hold  vonr  ton^e,  Denovaal"  nfM  lk> 
cook,  helping  the  broth.   "I'll  swear  this  ii  { 
fasting  fare;  for  whatever  comes  out  ef  ascal- 
lop  shell  must  be  fish,  bn't  timt  mied  (hss- 

logy?" 

"The  docton  ef  the  Sorbomme  eonld  ist 
makebetter,"aaidoi>eofthebeysofthesidetsUa  , 

"Couldn't  make  better?"  repraled  (he  ceaL 
"Is  it  the  theology  or  the  broth  yea  mMa.' 

"Both,"  replied  the  other. 

"Good  boy,  DUIont"  said  the  cook.  "BM 
out  your  pannikin,  and  I'll  help  yon  for  that 

DUIon  obeved;  and  as  the  cook  ladM  bo 
bis  portion,  he  said,  "Tbere'a  aome  thesloff 
for  you?" 

"1  wish  there  was  a  little  more  Meal  ia  it,' 
Slid  Dillon. 

**ThM  would  be  divinity,"  retaroodtbeeeik. 
~"yoa  confuse  your  terms.  Master  Dillaa.- 
Allow  me,  sir,"  he  satd,  addressing  Finch, 
help  yon  to  some  of  this  infoaion;  1  Ikiak  I 
can  fish  yoa  ap  a  bit  of  solid,  absai  rw,  IsM 
fish." 

"Thank  you,  sir,"  replied  Finch,  *'batlba*> 
no  scruple  of  coascieace  on  the  s^ect,  as  1 
happen  to  be  a  protestant." 

"A  |>roiesUntV'  exclaimed  the  cook.  *'0h. 
ihen,  sir,"  said  he,  with  aa  air  of  korlesqar 
politeness,  "pray  tako  tte  ladle  andAr^pMr^  I 
xr//,  for  thafs  (ha  proteitaat  Mioa  in  fa«-  I 
land." 
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Ftnob  hnrtily  joined  in  lh«  lai^h  which  the 
oomicalitj  of  the  rejoinder  excited,  while  )he 
idmired  the  address  of  the  mao  who  could  otior 
so  bitter  a  sarcasm  witboat  giving  offence ;  for 
the  tact  and  good  hunour  with  which  it  was 
done  rendered  it  inooxioua,  —  the  point  ouij 
tickled,  it  did  not  sting. 

'*!  think  it  is  time  you  stopped  yonr  month," 
sud  one  of  his  comrades,  wbeo  the  laughter 
Mibsided. 

"Faith,  I  tbiak  so  too,"  replied  he,  help- 
ing himself.  <*I'U  Mop  my  mouth  like  the  rest 

o'  ye." 

Thns  they  went  on,  cracking  their  jokes 
ahottt  A«  alendemess  of  their  meal  and  poverty 
of  their  accommodation.  Many  a  somptnoos 
hoard  had  not  snoh  mirth  and  wit  about  it; 
and  all  this  occurring  in  a  wild  mountain  hid- 
ing-place, amongst  a  set  of  men  whose  lives 
were  in  daily  jeopardy,  stnidi  Finch  with  sur- 
prise and  admiration.  They  talked  of  such  and 
such  a  bant:  reminiscences  wm  made,  such  aA 
"Tbe  time  I  was  living  at  the  hall,"  -  ''The 
night  of  Lady  Lucy's  rout,"— "  When  the  Prince 
went  to  the  opera,"— TIm  day  we  dined  with 
the  Marshal,"  all  these  things  ware  remember^ 
ed  in  their  present  privation  without  an  ap- 
parent r^ret:  fhev  seemed  to  be  jnst  as  merry, 
as  light  and  bold-hearted,  as  if  their  hnnts  and 
halls,  and  Lady  Lucies  and  Marshals,  were  theirs 
as  much  as  ever.  They  took  their  present  con- 
dition as  a  part  of  life's  drama  they  must  go 
throngh,  with  as  much  fumchatanee  as  an  actor 
assames  tfae  diaracter  of  a  king  or  an  outcast 
on  the  stage,  and  leaves  it  off  when  the  curtain 
is  down.  Just  so  these  daring  fellows  looked 
forward  to  getting  their  own  again,  and  resam- 
iag  thein  proper  place  in  society;  but  in  the 
meantime  were  just  as  jolly  as  ever.  Many  of 
them  were  fugitives  from  Scotland,  after  the 
&tal  day  of  CaUodeo:  but  though  the  cause 
tliey  loved  was  at  a  low  ebb  for  the  present, 
they  hoped  for  fresh  aid  from  France  and  Spain, 
and  were  willing  to  "bide  their  time"  in  their 
present  dilBcnlties. 

The  cook's  functions  having  ceased,  another 
comrade,  under  the  title  of  "cellarman,"  was 
called  tipon;  and  his  department  was  in  a  more 
palmy  state  than  that  m  his  brother  officer.  A 
keg  of  whisky  — the  right  "mountain-dew"  — 
was  placed  in  the  midst;  the  brotherhood  gather* 
eA  round,  and,  basking  in  the  blaie  of  a  tnrf 
fire,  which  gave,  at  once,  light  and  warmth  to 
the  cave,  the  theological  cook  recommended  a 
dram  after  their  Ssb. 

The  cellaman  reiniested  he  would  confine 
hiawelf  to  bis  own  oasiuesij  and  not  interfere 
with  his  department;  and  indulged  in  some 
sportive  exposition  of  the  intimate  relation  be- 
tween soul  and  spirit  as  he  served  a  dram  to 
each  of  the  party. 

"  By-the-bye,"  said  Finch,  *'l  am  surprised 
that  tnera  should  be  any  want  for  fieh,in  reality, 
here.  I  should  have  expected  there  wa^  salmon 
in  plenty." 

''Ob,  the  salmon  is  plenty  enough  sir,"  re- 
plied tM  cook;  **tbe  matter  is,  to  catchit;  and 
we  hava  only  one  fisherman  amongst  us— Blaster 
Blake  over  there  is  our  liaak  Walton,  and  ho 
came  home  empty  handed." 


"I  had  but  little  |uck  to-day,  I  own,"  said 
Blake. 

"Little  luck!"  repeated  he  of  the  ladle:  "your 
fisherman's  language  always  needs  translation — 
and  'little  luck'  means  *no  fish!'" 

"They  woold  not  rise!"  said  Blake. 

"As  for  rising- they  are  waiting  for  the  Spa- 
niards, maybe,  to  do  that,  like  onrselfest— try 
a  Spanish  fiy  next  time,  Blake." 

"That  would  be  a  blUterl"  said  the  fisfaei^ 
man. 

"Well,  a  blister  rises  — maybe  'twould  rise 
the  salmon— and  that's  more  Ilun  you  can  do." 

A  laugh  rewarded  the  cook  for  this  success- 
ful hit  at  the  angler,  who  took  it  most  good- 
humonredly,  and  only  threw  back  a  sportive 
"Bad  lock  to  you!''^—  with  wishing  bun  "a 
blister  on  his  tongue." 

"Tongues  are  only  blistered  when  people  tell 
lies— and  that's  trutb  I  told  now." 

"He  has  you  again,  Blake  I"  was  the  cry. 

"Come  FA^chl"  said  Blake  -  Car  Ffrench 
was  the  name  of  the  temporary  head  of  the 
culinary  department— "if  I  can't  always  rise  a 
salmon,  yon  can  always  raise  the  song;  and, 
better  than  the  fish,  your  songs  are  always  in 
season." 

"  Songs  are  not  unlike  fidies,"  replied  Ffrench. 
"  A  song  is  the  spawn  of  a  poet ;  and,  when 
healthy,  a  thing  of  fife  and  feeling,  that  should 
increase  and  multiply,  and  become  food  for  the 
world!  Here  is  one,  that  M  Ireland,  at  least, 
wilt  heartily  digest." 


an  Healaid. 


Pill  the  cap,  iny  brothers, 

To  ptmlge  a  toast. 
Which,  beyond  all  others, 

We  prize  the  most: 
As  yet  'tts  bat  a  notion 

We  dare  net  name; 
But  MOtt  o'er  land  and  aeean 

'TwUI  ly  with  fame  I 
Then  give  tie  mme  before  as 

One  view  holla, 
Hlpl  berra!  In  chorus, 

4af  an  •tttldri]! 

II.  ' 

We  our  hearts  can  lini^  hey^ 

O'er  this  netioB, 
As  the  sea-bird's  wing,  beys. 

Dips  the  ocean. 
TU  too  deep  Tor  wonts,  boys, 

The  thought  we  know — 
So,  like  the  eceu-bird,  boys. 

We  touch  and  go: 
For  dangers  deep,  surrounding 

Our  hopes  might  awnllow; 
So,  tfeKBgh  the  tempest  bennding, 
isf  do  Acatar^! 


*  rreaoaaoed,f«v«jMto,  ONiatag  "Inre  tberesd," 
er  **dear  the  wijr." 
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III. 

This  tboaiEbt  wltb  glor>'  rife,  boys. 
Did  bruodlng  dwell, 

Till  time  did  (five  it  life,  boys. 
To  bnatt  the  sbell: 

'TiB  In  oar  hearts  yet  lying, 
Au  unRedg'd  thing; 

But  noon,  an  eaglet  flying, 
'Twill  take  tbe  wing! 

For  'tis  no  timeline  trM,  boys- 
No  summer  Rwallow  — 

'TwUl  live  tfarougb  winter's  gale,  boys, 
iag  an  OtaUclj! 

nr. 

I.ftwyers  may  indict  un 

By  crooked  laws, 
Soldiers  strive  to  n-lgbt  us 

From  country's  cause; 
But  we  will  sustain  It 

Living — dying — 
Point  of  law  or  bay'net 

Still  defying! 
Let  tbeir  parchment  rattle— 

Druma  are  hollow: 
So  la  Iaw}'er*s  prattle  ~ 

Saf  an  6tatac4! 

T. 

Better  early  graTes,  boys  — 

Dark  locks  gory, 
Than  bow  the  head  as  riares,  boya, 

When  they're  boary. 
Fight  It  out  we  must,  boya, 

Ult  or  miss  it 
Better  bite  the  dost,  boys. 

Than  to  kU*  it! 
For,  dust  to  dust,  at  laa^  boyi, 

Death  tfftll  swallow- 
Hark  I— the  trumpet's  blaat,  boys, 
Jog  an  Dralac^! 


Chapteb 

The  next  morning  the  cuesia  of  the  mouDtain 
retreat  bade  adieu  to  their  entertainers,  and 
started  under  Phaid  rig's  guidance  On  the  road 
the  piper  had  been  pat  into  possession  of  the 
business  which  brnugnt  Finch  to  the  wc9t,  and 
arranged,  in  consequence,  a  doable  plan  of 
action.  He  promised  Fiuch  aguide,  who  should 
lead  him  to  a  certain  point  in  the  neigbourhood 
where  his  venture  lay,  promising  that  he  and 
Ned  would  join  him  after  having  seen  Ellen. 
Their  mountain  track  was  begaited  ot  its  length 
and  toil  by  the  interchange  of  intelltgCDce  be- 
tween Ned  and  the  piper  respecting  the  various 
fortunes  which  had  nefalten  Lynch  and  his 
daughter  in  Scotland,  and  Ned  in  his  pur- 
suit of  tbem.  Those  of  the  former  were  of 
painful  interest;  their  nameroas  )iiir>breadth 
escapes— their  wand^ngs,  concealmeDls,  priva- 
tions, and  final  escape  from  Scotland^  formed  a 
romance  of  more  terrible  reality  than  was  ever 
conjured  op  by  fiction;  anil  their  subsequent 
snnerings  m  Ireland  were  not  less  deplorable, 
though  of  a  more  monotonous  cbumeler;— it 


Tbe  song  was  received  with  raptnre,  aeddK  , 
diorus  went  with  a  sboot.  The  inuecKla  of  tbe  ' 
early  verses  pleased  every  man,  who  traiulaleA  1 
it  lo  his  own  taste  t— the  very  cause  wby  ii<  | 
aendo  is  always  so  snccessnil  in  pleasing  sc  i 
annoying:  -  the  individiial  imagination  of  evety  1 
hearer  does  more  than  the  omst  elaborate 
deavours  of  the  poet  could  achieve 

Even  after  the  song  was  ended,  tbe  »ea 
were  humming  snatches  of  it,  and  the  r^sia 
of  "  Fa<f  an  Beatack  was  echoed  from  nostb 
to  moutb.  Tbe  theme  stirreA  their  blood,  sad 
Phaidrig  was  called  on  to  play  the  "Blsdtbird'* 
in  his  tip  top  sl>'le. 

It  was  an  unusual  thing  for  Phaidrig  t»  ba 
left  so  long  idle :  one  cause  of  it,  perhaps,  n 
that  he  kept  in  the  back-^fomd^  engaged  wiik 
Ned  in  earnest  discoorse  abont  Ellen,  wide  lbs 
rest  were  employed  on  more  stormy  sahjecti;  i 
but,  once  being  enlisted  in  the  bosiness  of  the 
evening,  (and  fuler  Fag  an  Bealaek,)  he  kte*  I 
they  would  make  a  roaring  ni^t  of  it,  so  gi^  ' 
ing  Ned  a  hint  **to  take  care  of  his  haad,"  | 
which  Ned  took  occasion  to  repeat  to  Fiacb,  . 
Phaidrig  "yoked"  his  pipes,  aa4  there  was  •»  \ 
patriotic  strain  on  raconi  whicb  was  left  m- 
called  for. 

Meanwhile  the  cellannan's  k^  was  gflUiig 
lighter  every  moment,  and,  along  with  it,  the 
heads  of  the  company,  till  at  last  there  mi  \ 
such  an  exuberance  of  patriotism,  that  serarsl 
gentlemen  where  singing  diAcrent  songs  at  Iht  i 
same  time ;  while  Phaidrig,  under  the  special  1 
patronage  of  Ffrencb,  was  lilting  particobily 
wicked  tunes  above  them  all.  | 

At'  last,  the  noise,  by  degrees,  died  off;  tbt  , 
dry  lairs  of  fern  and  bealber,  which  snrroeadel 
tho  cave,  were  occupied  by  those  who  wen 
able  to  find  their  way  to  them,  and  the  lilsace 
of  sleep  succeeded  the  loud  wassail  which  had 
startled  tbe  night  wind  as  it  nnft  the  anait 
of  that  lonely  monntain. 


xxYin. 

I 

was  an  unbroken  series  of  anxions  watchkgi 
and  hidings  to  escape  detection ;  for  Lynch  mi 
rendered  himself  so  obnoxious  lo  the  atrthoii- 
ties,  by  the  extent  and  frequency  of  his  finmar 
enlistmentsin  lreluid,andsabseqnenteiideaveaM  i 
to  foment  a  rising  in  the  young  I^etendsr's 
favour,  that  a  large  reward  was  offered  for  hii 
apprehension,  but  the  cupidity  of  meaner  ene- 
mies, thus  excited,  he  had  less  cause  to  dreai 
than  the  personal  rancour  entertained  by  some, 
high  in  power,  who  were  straining  eveiy  nenre  . 
to  discover  and  arrest  him. 

"Why  does  he  not  fly  the  country t"  said 
Ned,  "instead  of  living  wUhin  this  eirele  tt 
entrapment  you  describe." 

**Tnat's  no  sach  aisy  matter."  said  Phaidrnt 
**AI1  the  passes  out  o'  Galway  are  watched; 
and  as  for  getting  off  by  tbe  coast,  it  is  ss 
lined  with  oruiaers,  that  it  would  be  audnea 
to  attempt  it,  unless  one  had  some  tast  best  , 
that  could  go  like  the  wind;  and  yon  kasv  j 
we  could  get  nolluug  ben  but  a  heavy  fishiag 
boat."  I 
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"  Wait  till  1  have  a  talk  with  the  captain,'* 
8ai«l  Ned.  "I  think  I. see  a  way  of  stealing  a 
march  on  the'enemy." 

**Mii$ha,  how?" 
tf  we  could  get  him  further  down  to  the 
snutb,  where  be  doe's  not  enjoy  so  dangerous 
a  celebrity,  an  escape  might  be  managed  tbence." 

-Ay,  there's  the  matter!— but  how  to  gel  out 
of  Galway  is  the  raurtfaer— for  every  pass  in  it 
is  waiched! ' 

.My  plan  is  this,"  said  Ned:  ^let  a  boat  be 
in  readiness  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Shannon 
at  a  given  place;  we  most  get  a  first-rate  horse 
for  the  captain;  in  one  night  he  could  cross 
the  county,  get  on  board,  and  drop  down  the 
river  to  Limerick,  where  an  embarkation  on 
board  some  ship  bound  to  an  English  port,  could 
be  etfected;  and  once  safe  io  England,  I'll  en- 
gage to  manage  a  flitting  to  France— that's  a 
road  1  know  welt.    What  think  yon.  Finch?" 

"  It  looks  well ;  but  I  don't  know  (he  nature 
of  the  country  on  the  river." 

**lt  is  admirably  suited  to  the  pnrpose— suf- 
ficiently wide  to  give  the  opportunity,  io  case 
of  being  threatened  from  the  shore,  to  take  the 
choice  of  either  hank  for  a  landing;  and  pur- 
suit by  water  need  not  be  dreaded,  for  boats 
are  far  from  plenlv  ou  the  river." 

"  I  think  you  hft  it  off  well,"  said  Phaidrig. 
'^We'U  talk  to  the  msstber  about  it;  and  now. 
Captain  Finch,  we  must  soon  part  company ; 
vou  ought  to  be  seeing  some  huts  soon,  fominst 
you,  high  up  a  little  to-  the  right." 

Ned  and  Finch,  on  looking  in  the  direction 
indicated,  saw  some  smoke  rising  from  a  little 
dingle  in  ifae  hill  side;  and  there,  Phaidrig  told 
them,  lived  (he  guide  to  whose  care  be  intended 
to  confide  the  captain.  Half  an  hour  brought 
ihem  to  the  hut;  the  goatherd  undertook  the 
(rust  requested :  a  place  was  appointed  for  their 
nninion  in  a  few  days,  and  the  friends  sepa- 
rated. 

As  Ned  and  Phaidrig  now  pursued  their  jour- 
ney, they  could  talk  uninterruptedly  of  I^Uen, 
anil  she,  tberelbre,  formed  the  theme  of  their- 
discoorse  for  some  boars,  as  they  bent  their 
way  back  asain  towwds  Corrib's  upper  lake. 
Ned  inquired  of  the  piper  how  he  could  tell 
where  Lynch  had  retreated  after  leaving  the 
castle.    Phaidrig,  with  a  chuckle,  answered. 

By  a  way  of  ray  own— aisy  enough  when  you 
see  it." 

"But  you  arc  going  back  now  direct  for  the 
place  you  have  left?" 

"Ay,  I  must  first  go  there,  before  I  can  tell 
where  thejr  are.  You'll  see  all  about  il  soon." 

As  Phaidrig  said,  the  means  were  simple 
efloagh  whereby  he  ascertained  the  coarse  the 
fugitives  had  pursued.  On  reaching  the  spot 
where  Lynch  and  Ellen  luided,  the  boat  was 
still  lying  there;  on  hearing  this,  Phaidrig  said 
Lynch  must  have  considered  himself  closely 
pressed,  or  he  would  have  placed  the  boat  in 
its  regular  secret  haven.  "But  now  to  find  out 
where  they  are  gone  I "  Saying  which,  he  groped 
for  a  fissure  in  the  rock,  and  putting  in  his  arm 
to  its  atmoat  length,  drew  forth  a  little  twig  of 
birch.  Phaidrig  held  oat  the  branch  in  a  thea- 
trical manner  before  him,  and  assuning  an  aw 
of  great  importance,  ottered,  in  a  meuared. 


ompoaa  muiner,  the  following  words,  which 
e  addressed  lo  the  stick:— 
"I  command  you,  upon  the  vartue  of  your 
oath,  to  tell  me  where  them  you  know  is  gone!" 
He  then  applied  the  stick  to  his  ear,  and  gave 
a  nod  of  satisfaction,  and  told  Ned  it  was  all 
right;  that  Lynch  and  Ellen  were  about  five 
hours'  journey  out  of  that  spot. 

Ned  laushed  at  this  piece  of  mock  magic, 
in  which  Ine  piper's  sportive  homour  bad  in- 
dulged, acknowledging  his  trick  was  a  good  one, 
and  die  means  of  communication  simple  indeed. 

"Simple  enough,"  said  Phaidrig,  presenting 
the  twig  to  Ned ;  "  look  at  that,— do  you  see 
anything  on  it?" 
"  Yes,  several  small  nicks." 
"Count  them." 
"  Seven." 

"  Thai's  the  whole  art  and  mystery  of  it," 
said  Phaidrig.  "You  persaive  that  manes  they 
are  gone  to  No.  7.  There  are  many  hiding- 
places  throughout  these  mountains,  such  as  yon 
saw  last  nignt,  where  some  hundreds  of  people 
are  concealed,  and  tbey  are  all  numberca.  The 
numbers  are  got  off  by  heart,  like  A,  B,  C,  by 
these  genllemeu  in  throuble  and  their  followers. 
The  principal  leaders  have  each  some  sign  of 
their  own  to  distinguish  them.  This  twig,  you 
see,  has  a  forked  end  (o  it,— that's  Lvnch's 
sign.  There  are  other  signals  in  there  '  He 
pulled  forth  a  straight  slick,  notched  as  the 
other ;  a  twig  twisted  into  a  ring,  and  marked ; 
a  bunch  of  five  twigs,  tied  together  with  a  piece 
of  grass.  "  Now  all  these  show  that  certain  men 
have  been  hiding  in  the  castle  yondher,  and 
have  gone  to  each  of  these  different  coverts. 
That  twisted  twig  is  O'Kelly, -the  straight  one 
Burke,— the  bunch  is  D'Arcy.- So  I  could  tell 
where  all  o'  (hem  went  after  leaving  this,  and 
so  from  place  to  place  follow  them.' 

"But  suppose,'  inquired  Ned,  "(hat  Lynch 
had  landed  on  the  other  side  of  (be  lake,  how 
could  he  have  made  his  signal  ?  " 

"There  is  another  signal  rock  at  the  other  side.'* 

"But  bow  can  yon  tell  if  they  have  left  long 
ago  or  lately?" 

"By  the  freshness  of  the  cat.  You  see  the 
sticks  are  all  cut  at  the  end.  Now  Lynch's  is 
fresh,  O'Kelly's  is  lyio§  here  some  time,  Burke's 
is  an  owld  date,  quite  dry,  yon  see."  He 
banded  them  to  Ned  as  he  spoke,  he  himself 
telling  bv  touch  and  smell  what  Ned's  eyes 
convinc^  him  lo  be  true. 

"Cleverly  contrived,"  he  said. 

"And  so  simple,"  said  the  piper.  "A  notch 
on  a  stick  is  as  readable  to  a  blind  man  as  to 
them  who  see:  and  op  and  down  through  these 
mountains  there  are  signal  rocks  appointed  to 
each  hiding-place,  forputting  the  sticks  in.  We 
call  Ihem  oor  post-omces." 

"A  good  name,  Phaidrig." 

"But  stop,—  we  muso't  rob  the  mail,"  said 
the  piper;  and  he  restored  all  the  sticks  lo  the 
crevice  in  the  rock  after  which  tbey  lefl  the 
place,  and  pushed  on  for  number  seven. 

"  You'll  see  one  of  the  4|[uarest  divils  you 
ever  see,"  said  Phaidrig,  "  to-night.  He's  a  sturdy 
owld  chap,  that  always  lives  In  the  saycrel  place 
the  luwilker  isnoeto,  and  there's  but  one  tnne 
in  die  vorid  ha  caieB  for,  and  my  heart  it 
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broke  playing  it  to  him  whenever  be  lays  howtd 

o'  me. 

"It  19  to  be  hoped  the  tone  is  a  pretty  one." 

"Not  it,  in  throlh,— its  only  that  qnare  thing, 
Ree  Raw.  1  sappose  yon  know  it?" 

"1  do.  It  is  a  sort  of  half  drony,  half  lilt- 
ing, monotonous  thing,"  and  Ned  commenced 
whistling. 

"That's  it,"  said  Pbaidrie.  Hut's  a  nice 
Ihiu  to  play  for  hours  together." 

"For  honnt"  echoed  Ned. 

"Ay,  fiuth.  He  woald  not  let  me  eat,  drink, 
nor  sleep,  if  beconid  help  it,  btit  keep  me  ever- 
more blowing  away  at  that  Ree  Raw." 

They  had  been  walking  for  about  three  hours, 
when  they  reached  some  very  broken  gronnd, 
where  the  blind  man's  fooling  seemed  more  in- 
secure than  usual.  **I  wish  Iconld  get  on  faster, 
for  your  sake,  Masther  Ned  1  know  you  are 
burning  with  impatience  to  see  thedarlin'  lady; 
and  no  wondber,  and  right  glad  she'll  be  to 
see  yoB,  and  here  you  are  hampered  with  (he 
tardiness  of  a  blind  man."  He  had  hardly  ut- 
tered the  words  when  he  made  a  false  step, 
tripped,  and  fell  down  an  abrupt  bank.  Nt^d 
ran  to  his  assistance,  and  attempted  to  lift 
him,  but  a  sharp  cry  from  Phadrig  made  him 
desist. 

"Don't  stir  me- don't  stir  me,  Masther  Ned, 
—my  leg  is  broke." 

"Oh,  my  dear  Phaidrig,  1  hope  not,"  said 
Ned,  fcneefing  down  beside  him,  and  supporting 
him  in  his  arms,  while  Turhuffh  ran  np,  as  if 
he  understood  something  nntowim  had  happened, 
and  began  to  whine. 

"  This  is  a  cross  ibtog  to  happen  at  this  pre- 
sent," said  the  piper. 

"At  any  time  it  is  dreadful,  Phaidrig.  Are 
yon  in  much  pain?" 

"  Yes :  when  yon  stirred  me  I  got  a  sharp 
twinge.  Straighten  the  leg  for  me,  Masther  Ned, 
and  lay  me  quiet,  with  my  back  to  the  bank 
— that  s  it:  now  I  have  a  plan  to  enable  yoa 
to  make  ynar  road  good  to  Hiss  Nelly." 

"I  will  not  leave  you,  Phaidrig." 

"  Sure  you  mast  leave  me,  if  it  was  for  no- 
thing but  to  get  me  help.  See  now,— I  hope  l^r- 
lough  will  undherstand  me,  and  if  he  does,  all 
will  be  right;— just  nntie  the  pipes,  and  take 
them  oat  and  yoke  them  to  me,  and  I'll  thry  a 
plan.  —  7>/r/ott7A /  Turloughf—htrt  boy!"  He 
began  to  talk  ito  the  dog  in  his  own  j>eculiar 
style  telling  him  he  shonld  "go  and  find  him;" 
then  be  would  point  to  Ned,  and  tell  the  dog 
to  "take  bim  to  bim."  After  this  he  began  to 
play  Rte  Row  at  a  most  tremendous  rate,  and 
cheer  on  the  dog  with  the  cry  of  "To  bim,  boy 
—fetch  Mm  there!" 

The  sagacious  creature  became  much  excited, 
looked  up  eageriv  to  his  master,  as  if  endea- 
vouring to  catch  ais  meaning,  and  Ned  regarded 
with  admiration  the  heroic  disregard  to  his  own 
suffering  the  blind  man  displayed,  while  struck 
with  surprise  at  his  readiness  of  invention  to 
supply,  throngb  Ae  intelligence  of  bis  dog,  tbe 
guidance  bis  mishap  interrupted. 

His  opinion  of  the  dog's  intelligence  was  not 
overrated;  the  animal  uttered  a  few  low  short 
bariis,  as  if  to  express  nnderstmdfng  «f  his 
meaning,  and,  first  fliing  hie  eyes  on  Ned,  ran 


:  forward  some  twenty  yards,  and  loeked  back, 

as  if  waiting  for  him.  . 
"He's  off,"  said  Phaidrig— 
The  dug  barked— 

"He's  calltug  yon,"  said  tbe  piper:  **!  kaow 
every  bark  in  him ;  he  ondherttands  my  ■eas- 
ing, and  will  lade  you  clever  and  ciane  to  ibi 

place." 

"I  am  loth  to  leave  yon  Phaidrig." 

**'Snre  you  mast  lave  me  to  get  help  farm, 
Iffornothing  else;  and,  as  it  happens,  the  o«U 
fellow  t  towtd  you  of  where  yon  are  gn^  ii 
the  best  bone-settere  In  tbe  coonthry;  and  smm 
o'  the  boys  in  the  hiding-place  will  com  am 
and  bring  a  door  with  them  to  carry  »e.  IVre, 
now,  be  off  -  put  your  tendbCT^heartedBcsi  ia 
your  pocket,  and  start,  for  the  sooner  701  gs 
the  sooner  I  will  have  help, — there.  Twrimfi 
is  barking  again;— go,  and  God  speed  voo." 

"My  dear  Pbaidi^,  for  yo«r  sakelwiR  1^ 
my  utmost  speed.  Yon  are  satisfied  the  dig 
understands  f 

"Depend  your  life  on  TurUmgk,  I  teH  yoe- 
good  bye!" 

"Farewell!"  said  Ned,  mnning  aftathc  doc, 
which  dashed  on  in  advance,  while  tbe  wil4 
lilt  of  Ree  Raw  from  Phaidri^a  pipes  ymrmi 
them  as  long  as  tber  were  within  neanag. 

The  ground  which  it  would  have  takes  tbe 
sightless  Phaidrig  two  hoars  to  traverse,  frsa 
the  dilBcBliy  of  progress  its  rongbness  pie- 
sented,  was  crossed  by  tbe  bawfc->eyM  and  swiA' 
footed  Ned  in  half  tbe  tine.  The  dog  led  lbs 
way  to  a  rocky  rift  in  the  side  of  a  steep  wms- 
tain,  where  some  goats  wen  feeding.  At  the 
upper  end  of  this  dell  a  bat  was  reared  agaimt 
the  face  of  the  cliff,  wbieb  formed,  ia  bo, 
its  back  wall ;  its  roof  was  of  fern  and  beatbcr, 
and  its  chimney  of  sods,  held  together  by  ni^ 
wattles  woven  through  them.  More  care  seeaeJ 
to  be  bestowed  on  this  portion  «f  the  sinklsre 
than  is  generally  the  case  in  such  a  hovel,  wkcr* 
a  bole  in  the  roof  moetly  answers  tbe  W"f^ 
o(  chimney  and  window— letting  tbe  light  ia 
and  smoke  ont;  bnt  in  this  case  not  only  Ae 
outward  bnt  inward  oentriTance  of  the  fire^ace 
seemed  to  have  been  attended  In,  for  a  wide- 
monthed  flue  stood  out  from  (he  rock  inside  ibe 
hut,  and  carried  up  the  blue  smoke  merrily, 
which,  curling  along  the  side  of  the  cliff  as  it 
escaped,  was  scarcely  perceptible  at  a  diataace, 
from  the  similarity  of  its  colour  to  tfw  be^rti 
which  towered  above. 

So  elaborate  a  description  of  a  eUauMy  woeU 
be  unnecessary  hot  that  it  wu  the  awst  iafor- 
tant  part  of  Ibis  hut,—  in  fret,  HMhatimkt 
no  other  pnrpose  than  a  screen  to  an  opemg 
in  the  cliff,  which  led  to  an  exteMlre  cave, 
to  which  this  wide  flue  formed  the  cotranee, 
while  it  also  concealed  it;  and  the cbimoey-Mf 
outside  served  to  carry  off  smoke  from  m 
principal  fire  vritbin  tbe  cave,  as  well  as  fires 
the  bit  of  fuel  burnt  for  deception  without  The 
thing  was  altogether  so  well  masked  tbstia 
ordinary  observw  wduM  nerar  have  ampacM 
tbe  trick.  , 

The  door  was  abut  when  «ha  dog  ap|i«if>w 

'»  The  nasw  teramrat msnisr  efttwMut*  Bnis 
samv  tte  fsasanlrr. 
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the  hot ;  be  Mraped  for  adnittaBC*  withoat  being 

attended  to,  uq  ob  Ned's  arrival  his  tapping 
was  equally  disregarded,  therefore  he  raised  the 
latch  and  made  bis  entrance.  Turlougk  rushed 
in  after  him;  and  Ned's  amazement  may  be 

faessed  when  he  saw  him  run  up  the  chimney, 
luch  as  his  doings  had  previously  surprised 
him,  tfcis  last  touch  appeared  strangest  of  all; 
and  after  a  short  pause,  which  the  oddity  of 
the  feat  prodnced,  Ned  looked  np  the  chimney 
after  bis  friend,  but  he  was  gone.  He  tbei 
went  outside,  expecting  to  see  bin  on  the  roof 
—  bat  he  was  not  there  either.  He  looked  up 
and  down,  and  whistled  for  him,  and  at  leogtb 
callodlastilyonbis  namer-but  in  vain.  Turiougk 
was  nowhere  to  be  seen.  While  thinking  this 
looked  very  like  witcbcrafU  a  man  issued  from 
the  house,  which  Ned  bad  found  empty,  and  be 
became  still  more  puiled.  Where  the  deuce 
could  he  have  come  from?  While  he  wasMiitA- 
ing  this,  the  mysieriona  person  asked  him  the 
same  question  in  SO  many  words,  giving  a  sort 
of  grunt  at  the  end  of  tbe  seutence,  which  was 
his  habit;  and  Ned' replied,  he  had  eonte  from 
Phaidrie-no-pfA. 

"And  why  did  BOt  Phaidrig-iia-j»<6  come 
himself  ?—bc«h  I" 
"Because  his  leg  is  broken." 
"Humph! -What  broke  it?" 
"  Accident." 

"1  didn't  think  it  was  intioshini— heghl  An' 
is  it  intinshin  or  ax'dent  brings  you?— humph t" 

"Intention,"  said  Ned,  who,  amused  with  the 
fellow's  peculiarity,  gave  answer  as  short 
as  the  questions. 

'*  There's  bad  and  good  intinsbins— beghl" 

'^Well-mine  are  good,"  said  Ned:  "and 
with  sac^  intentions  I  come  to  see  Captain 
Lynch." 

'*  Faix,  then,  you  won't  see  him  here  -  humph  I" 
1  must  1"  returned  Ned,  aniieody.  1  am  his 
trusty  friend!" 

"  r  dunna  aitch  a  person." 

"Yes,  yon  do— be  came  here  last  night.  Yon 
need  not  fear  me!" 

"  Fear  yen  ?"  returned  he,  with  a  anrly  look, 
that  scanned  Ned  from  top  to  toe,  beiore  he 
gave  his  grant. 

*'  I  mean,  yon  nay  Imst  me.  I  wish  Phaidrig 
was  here  to  vouch  for  ne,  and  to  play  you 
Ree  Haw." 

The  fellow  gave  a  very  interrogatory  growl, 
and  a  searching  look  at  Ibo  words. 

You  see  I  Know  something  about  you.  Let 
roe  see  the  captain." 

"I  don't  know  fain,  1  tell  you— fawhl" 

While  he  was  in  tlie  act  of  denial.  Lynch 
emeiged  from  the  hut,  and  hurried  up  to  Ned, 
holding  forth  his  hand.  A  hearty  grasp,  and  a 
few  words  of  warm  welcome  followed. 

*'Mis8  Lynch?"  said  Ned,  inquiringly. 

"Is  well,  and  here.  You  shall  see  her  in  a 
moment.  Where's  Phaidrig?" 

Ned  briefly  related  the  accident;  and  Lynch, 
turning  to  the  ^ff  old  Cerberus,  said  no  time 
should  be  lost  in  harrying  to  his  assistance. 

The  fellow  thrust  his  Angers  into  bis  nonth, 
and  gave  a  piercins  whistle,  and,  in  a  few  se- 
conds after,  several  men  came  from  the  but 

**  Come  with  me/'  said  Lynch,  addressing  Ned. 


"Yon  will  make  all  right  about  Pbaidng,"  be 

added— turning  to  the  old  warder. 

A  gnut  of  assent  followed. 

"Let  me  see  Miss  Lvnch  for  a  few  minnles," 
said  Ned,  "  and  I  will  return  with  them,  and 
show  the  way." 

"You  needn't  mind,  replied  the  growler; 
"  them  that  brongbt  you  here  will  lead  us  back 
-go  in  wid  towld  you  I  didn't  know 

the  captain— begbl" 

"Come,"  said  Lvnch,  leading  Ned  intp  thf 
hut,  and  showing  nim  the  mode  of  ascent  to 
ihe  cave  within  the  chimney— a  strange  road,  to 
a  love-meeting— though,  after  all,  it  is  most  a{h 
propriate— Cupid  is  a  climbing  boy. 

Such  a  meeting  between  friends,  after  so  long 
an  absence  and  intervening  anxiety,  as  that  which 
followed  between  Ellen,  her  father,  and  Ned, 
can  better  be  imagined  than  described.  Hours 
passed  by  unheeded,  in  their  varied  and  affec* 
tionate  eommonion;  .there  was  so  mocb  to  tdl 
and  so  much  to  inquire,  of  the  past  so  fall  of 
painful  interest,  and  the  present  so  ftught  with 
danger. 

Ned  ventured,  however,  to  prophesy  hopefally 
of  the  future,  holding  out,  in  their  fli^t  to 
Spain,  a  prospect  of  security  and  repose.  Lynch 
here,  with  an  enthusiasm  iu  the  otoart  cause 
wbi(^  all  his  suffering  eoubl  not  tame,  declared 
be  would  remain  in  Irehuid  as  long  as  there 
was  a  chance  of  a  blow  being  strock  in  their 
favour.  "But  yon,"  he  said,  addKSsing  Ned,-* 
you  must  not  atuch  yourself  t«  mv  desperate 
fortanes  -  for  desperate  they  are,  thongh  1  aa 
determined  to  dare  them." 

"I  will  never  desert  yon,"  exclaimed  Ned, 
fervently. 

A  look,  beaming  with  affection,  frona  Ellen's 
sweet  eyes— looking  sweeter  for  the  sadness 
which  partly  shaded  their  lustre— was  Ned's 
reward  for  this  expression  of  Iwarty  devotion 
to  her  &ther.  He  grasping  the  young  man's 
hand,  said,— 

"I  know  yon  are  attached  to  me— and  I  know 
the  cause.  Yon  have  often  aanwd  my  daughter 
and  myself  at  need  and—" 

He  was  suddenly  interrupted  by  a  loud  tsp^ 
ping  at  the  outside  door,  aiwl  he  rote  and  left 
the  cave.  In  a  few  minutes  be  returned,  so^ 
porting  a  wounded  man;  on  beholding  whwot 
Ellen  rushed  forward,  exejainiitt,  '-Father  Fla* 
herty!— Oh— dear  fatlier— yoo  Meedl" 

"  1  do,  my  child— but  'lis  only  a  flesh-wound* 
Lynch,  prepare  for  defence;— they  have fauled 
me  close,  and  are  not  far  ofil" 

"Are  there  msny?" 

"Uore  thanleoind  wish.  Where  are  Ihereet 

of  our  companions?" 
"They  are  absent" 

A  look  of  agony  passed  across  the  priest's  fea- 
tures as  he  exclaimed,    Then  God  a«Tf  wrcy 

on  us!" 
"Are  yoa  sliU  able  to  tAt% 

"Yes." 

"Here  is  one  who  will  give  w  farm  help," 
said  Lynch,  pointing  to  Ned. 

"What,  you  herel"  said  the  father;  "I  wish 
we  had  happier  times  for  our  meetings  Nedg 
but  I  am  gun  to  see  yon— make  hsslo— let  vs 
stand  by  the  door  and  defend  it" 
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''ElIeD,  go  into  your  hiding-place  in  case  of 
the  worst,"  said  Lynch,  as  he  took  from  her 
hands  several  weapons  she  had  brought  from  a 
recess  in  the  cave,  and  distribaled  them  to  Ned 
and  the  priest. 

Thus  armed,  they  descended  from  the  cave 
to  the  hat,  and  piling  several  logs  against  the 
door,  rendering  it  capable  of  resistance,  they 
stooa  in  wait  for  the  approach  of  the  priest- 
hqnlers,  in  ease  they  had  tracked  him  to  the 
retreat.  They  soon  heard  tiie  tramp  of  horse- 
men, and  looking  ont  through  the  loops  with 
which  the  place  was  provided,  awaited  their 
coming  with' deadly  determination  to  sell  their 
lives  dearly. 

"Hold  your  fire  till  they  are  closer,"  said 
Lynch,  **we  can't  throw  away  a  shot— 'tis  well 
our  powder  and  ball  are  in  cartridges ;  we  can 
load  in  the  dark." 

The  hunters  were  now  so  close  as  to  he  vi- 
sihlej  and  surronnded  the  hut,  swearing  violent 
oaths,  and  calling  for  the  priest  with  a  profanity 
of  expression  onfit  to  be  recorded.  The  answer 
was  a  well-directed  fire  from  the  hut,  which 
caused  other  yells  than  those  of  triumph  from 
the  assailants. 

"Force  the  doort"  was  the  cry  from  wilhouL 
Some  men  descended  from  their  saddles  at  the 
command,  while  others  (Jbme  down  at  the  leaden 
invitation  sent  nut  to  them  from  the  hat.  A  rdsh 
was  made  at  the  door  the  logs  inside  resisted 
those  without  while  Lynch,  as  they  pressed 
close  to  the  entrance,  plunged  the  bayonet  with 
which  his  gan  was  armed  through  a  chink  in 
the  door,  and  a  diriekofi^ODy  sncceeded,  with 
a  heavy  fall. 

"He  has  it  I"  exclaimed  the  captain,  with  sa- 
vage exaltation. 

A  fresh  shoot  was  raised  outside.  "Burn  the 
vermin  in  their  nest,"  was  the  cry. 

It  was  scarcely  uttered,  when  several  flam- 
beaux, with  which  such  hunting  parties  were 
provided,  were  lighted,  and  thrown  on  the 
thatch  of  the  hot,  after  which,  the  assailants 
rode  swiftly  out  of  reach  of  gunshot,  to  which 
the  light  exposed  them  with  more  certainty  - 
a  resoit  not  thrown  awav  nn  those  inside,  who 
sent  telling  shots  after  the  incendiaries.  When 
quite  out  of  range,  the  merciless  party  turned 
roitnd  to  emoy  the  sight  of  the  tlazing  hut, 
which  they  barbarously  imagined  was  the  fiery 
tomb  of  their  victims:  little  dreaming  of  the 
safe  retreat  the  cave  ailbrded  those  whom  they 
would  have  sacrificed  to  the  flames  Their  shoots 
rose  high  in  proportion  to  the  height  of  the 
blaze,  as  in  fierv  tongue-like  form  it  licked  the 
grey  cliff  which  stood  oat  in  ghastly  relief 
against  the  dark  sky. 

The  glare  soon  passed— and  as  the  fire  was 
nearly  out,  the  hunters  rode  off:  but  they  had 
not  paid  the  full  reckoning  of  their  adventure. 
The  party  who  had  gone  for  Phaidrig,  was  a 
strong  one  and  well  armed,  and  was  entering 
the  diDgle  as  the  first  flash  nf  the  blazing  hat 
told  Ihem  what  had  taken  place.  Laying  the 
piper  in  a  place  of  security,  they  distriboted 
themselves  at  the  month  of  the  pass,  in  the 
most  advantageous  order,  awaiting  the  exit  of 
their  enemies,  who,  as  they  were  retiring  in 
high  glee  after  Iheir  mpposei  triumph,  received 


a  mnrderous  fire  along  rtioir  whole  IhK.  Taka 
thus  by  surprise,  they  were  panic  strickei,- 
Ihey  fancied  they  were  entrapped  into  an  am- 
bosh,  and  ''same  qvipeut"  was  the  cry,  vkilr 
dropping  shots  after  the  fugitives,  lent  iddiiicBtl 
vigour  to  their  spurs. 

When  Phaidrig  heard  the  hut  was  6ml, 
the  slen  in  possession  of  enemies,  he  foigol  all 
bodily  pain  in  the  agony  of  mind  be  taiani 
lest  the  few  left  behind  in  the  hidingiilace  barf 
fallen  victims  to  the  attack;  and  wMa,ifltr 
the  flight  of  the  priest-hanters,  his  frtewb  am  i 
to  carry  him  to  the  cave,  he  hesoogfat  sone  oT 
them  to  run  forward  and  ascertain  the  traik 

"Shout,  if  they're  «fe,"  said  he,  "fnrBy  i 
heart  is  on  the  rack  till  I  know— nra,  Ujs. 
run,  if  you  love  me!'' 

Several  complied  with  his  request,  aadda^M 
onward,  while  Phaidrig  was  slowly  borne  aloijt 
by  the  rest.  'The  nalare  of  their  bordea,  the 
darkness,  and  ron^ncss  of  the  groBBd,  muM 
their  progress,  so  that  they  ha#not  half  leaM 
the  end  of  the  glen  befure  their  compaaioiis  is 
front  had  ascertained  the  safety  of  ihf  inmiln 
of  the  cave,  and  gave  the  signat-shnal.  It  «u 
returned  1^  those  who  were  adnncins,  sad 
by  none  more  vigorously  than  the  disabled  piper, 
who  mingled  thanks  to  Heaven  with  hb  tnas- 
port. 

As  it  was  impossible  to  remove  Pbiitin; 
into  the  cave  without  running  the  risk  ofdii- 
(urbing  the  setting  of  hb  le^  winch  had  kea 
effected  by  the  old  growler  before  ke  «u 
shifted  from  the  spot  where  die  accident  n- 
cvrred;  a  shelter  was  made  near  the  -nm 
embers  nf  the  burnt  hut,  where,  undfT  care  of 
one  of  the  brotherhood,  he  remained  white  tbe 
res)  entered  the  cave,  and  were  eooa  *"8<BB!d 
in  active  coancil  as  to  the  course  most  naio|t 
to  pursue,  under  existing  circumstances,  li 
was  10  be  looked  forward  (o  that  the  disron- 
fitted  banters  wonld  return  in  greater  sireo^ 
to  recover  their  dead,  whom  Ihey  were  forefd 
to  abandon;  in  which  case  the  presrM  p*^ 
would  be  untenable,  and  the  sooner  it  was  de- 
serted the  better.  Some  advocated  an  immo- 
diate  removal  to  another  of  their  haunts,  to 
the  majority  seemed  to  consider  moraiog  w«bM 
be  sufficiently  early  for  their  flitting.  Wkile 
such  matters  were  discossed  within  ihf  tttt, 
Ned  and  Ellen  visited  the  piper,  who  fauM 
comfort  in  the  gentle  pitying  voice  of  his 
ling  Miss  Nelly;"  and  *}\en  she  had  retired  U 
the  night  to  an  innermost  nook  of  the  retmL 
which  fttrmed  a  perfectly  separate  apartMCsi, 
Ned  insuted  on  renulnii^  wiOont  to  keep  com- 
pany with  his  friend  Phaidrig,  whose  refonn 
to  the  contrary  were  in  vain:  and  Aus  ftme* 
the  nipht. 

At  the  earliest  peep  of  dawn  the  inmates  m 
the  cave  were  in  motion.  Packing  up  the  IHr 
conveniences  the  retreat  coold  boast  of,  tb^ 
prepared  for  a  march. 

■The  ascent  became  difficult  as  they  adviMM, 

tainfully  so,  indeed,  to  those  carryhig  pas' 
haidrig,  who,  in  bis  disabled  state,  where  r^ 
was  so  necessary,  had  borne  the  Ton^uewM?! 
not  only  with  patience,  but  even  mifwulB''^ 
often  interchanging  a  joke  with  his  fVinds  m 
the  way.  Now  the  bearers  were  ohH^  ts  b« 
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'oAmi  Ranged,  and  gmt  torn  Md  ingenaity 
employed  to  get  him  np  some  of  the  sharp  ac- 
clivities, where,  oAeo  the  streiulh  and  activity 
of  an  aUe  man  were  required  to  achieve  his 
own  passage.  In  all  those  "delicate  cases." 
the  graff  bone-setter  was  inlendant  of  the  pro- 
eees,  and  growled  his  instruciions  to  the  ope- 
Tatives  ander  him  how  to  proceed,  sweanog 
occasionally,  if  they  were  awkward  or  preci- 
pitate, that  they  wonld  *'apoil  Iris  work"  if 
ibey  did  not  tutc  care.  By  dint  of  toil  and 
^ili,  howerer,  Pfaaldrig  was  safely  broaght  to 
tbe  topmost  step  of  this  mountain  ladder,  which 
the  rest  of  the  party  had  already  achieved,  one 
of  their  number  having  been  forwarded  to  give 
Ae  requisite  signals  to  those  in  possession  of 
the  retreat,  that  friends  were  coming.  Those 
ft4ends  were  heartily  welcomed,  and  one  dilB- 
cnity  alone  presented  itself— it  was,  that  there 
was  scarcely  accommodation  for  so  many,  even 
if  they  were  all  men;  but  the  case  was  ren- 
dered still  more  awkward  by  a  lady  bei^  of 
Um  pwty.  Tfaia  was  sooo  Mviated,  however. 


AH  set  to  work  vigoronsly  to  prepare  a  tempo- 
rary shelter  for  her.  A  heap  of  stones  was 
collected  close  beside  the  cave— of  these,  rode 
walls  were  rapidly  formed,  roofed  over  with 
the  same  material,  the  crevices  were  stopped 
with  grass,  mosses,  and  heather,  and  the  in- 
terior furnished  from  the  cave  with  goal  and 
sheep  skins,  which,  with  the  addition  of  a  couple 
of  military  cloaks,  formed  no  bad  sleeping  place. 
A  rangier  shelter,  by  way  of  guard-house,  was 
raised  beside  it,  to  be  occnpied  by  Lynch  and 
Ned;  ud  these  preliminary  preparations  for  the 
night  befaig  made,  tbe  party  entered  the  prin- 
cipal retreat,  which  in  its  general  features  re- 
sembled those  already  described,  and  where  the 
same  rade  Are  and  careless  conviviality  were 
to  be  fonnd.  The  splints  and  bandages  on 
Pfaaidrig's  leg  being  looked  to  by  the  bone- 
setter,  who  pronounced  all  safe,  and  Father 
Flaherty's  wound  having  a  fresh  dressing,  the 
work  of  the  day  was  over,  and  the  evening 
was  given  np  to  such  etyoymeal  as  the  cireom- 
atanees  of  the  time  and  puce  conld  afford. 


Chaptui  XXIX. 


Tes  e^iast  act  of  the  snceecdittg  morning 
wias  the  united  devotion  of  the  mountain  refugees, 
as  they  knelt  at  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass,  per- 
formed  by  the  wounded  priest.  To  muiy  of 
diese  presfmt,  tbe  religions  exercise  was  tbe 
more  welcome,  as  it  was  long  since  they  had 
eiyoyed  it— mere  weleome,  becawe  in  the  mi- 
mster  who  officiated  Uiey  beheld  a  human  being 
elevated  by  spiritual  infloence  above  the  first 
hw  of  his  mortal  nature,  which  prompts  to 
self-preservation,  and  who,  in  the  commission 
of  this  act,  rendered  his  life  forfeit  to  tbe  cruel 
customs  of  the  times— more  dear,  because  as 
Aey  kneh  in  the  faith  of  their  fathm,  their 
tenderest  sympathies  and  affections  were  en- 
gaged: bat  dearest  of  all,  from  that  principle 
of  resistance  to  injustioe  so  deeply  rooted  in 
the  hama*  heart,  which  exhibits  ncrense  of 
fortitude  in  pro^rtion  to  the  violence  of  ag- 
gression :  that  principle  which  has  made  patriots 
sad  martyrs.  Without  a  Gealer  we  should  not 
have  had  a  Tell,  and  piety  has  ever  been  in- 
eieased  by  persecution.  It  matters  not  in  what 
cause,  or  in  what  faith,  this  nndyiug  principle 
of  homon  nature  is  exercised:  as  it  was,  so  it 
is,  and  ever  will  be.  The  unmolested  English 
who  for  ccntnries  have  walked  quietly  to  church, 
with  their  psayer-beoks  and  bibles  under  their 
arms,  and  who  have  beard  smooth  sermons 
from  velvet-cushioned  pulpits,  cannot  know  that 
desperate  eamesteess  of  faith  which  possessed 
the  Covenanter  of  Scotland- and  the  Cwholicof 
Ireland,  who  worshqiped  In  mountain  dells  and 
secret  eaves,  whose  prayers  might  have  for  their 
response  a  volley  of  mnsketry.  instead  of  the 
peacefnl  Amen;"  whose  religion  indeed,  might 
make  tbem  think  of  eternity,  for  in  its  exercise 
they  stared  death  in  the  face- 
Ned,  it  may  be  remembered,  M'as  first  im- 
pressed with  a  love  ef  his  religion  at  Bruges, 
whose  be  saw  it  in  to  pomf);  but  now,  his 
heart  eipandmg  to  Iri^et  emotions  wiA  his  in- 
creasing age,  stirred  to  deeper  sympatkios  than 
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tbe  Gaiw^  boy  could  entertain,  and  kneeling 
beside  the  woman  he  adored  in  the  proscribed 
faith  of  his  nation,  he  felt  the  holiest  aspirations 
he  had  ever  experienced.  What  were  the  lof^ 
columns  of  the  gorgeous  cathedral  compared  to 
the  towering  clifls,  whose  pinnacles  hung  above 
thomt— iriut  the  fretted  roof  to  Gods  own 
heaven  I  what  ^lendonr  of  sacerdotal  robes  so 
impressive  as  the  blood-stained  bandage  of  that 
wounded  priest! 

The  morning  sacrifice  over,  the  morning  meal 
succeeded,  after  which  a  dispersion  of  the  party 
took  place  among  the  hills;  some  to  the  waters, 
towards  their  base,  in  search  of  fish;  others 
amidst  their  coverts,  to  find  game ;  some  to 
collect  fuel.  Lynch,  Ellen,  and  Ned,  with  the 
wounded  priest  and  disabled  piper,  were  left 
in  possession  of  the  retreat.  A  portiM  of  the 
day  was  spent  in  making  the  accommodation  so 
hastily  nndertaken  the  evening  before,  more  com< 
fortetne,  and  then  a  long  consnitation  ensued 
between  the  three  gentlemen  as  to  future  move- 
ments. In  the  coarse  of  this  discnssiou, 
Lynch  declared  himself  fiilty  as  a  consenting 
party  to  the  onion  of  Edward  with  his  daughter, 
and  even  expressed  a.  desire  she  could  be  pre* 
vailed  upon  to  quit  her  present  life  of  danger, 
and,  undfer  the  protection  of  a  husband,  retire 
to  Spain.  Ned  strove  to  inflnence  the  father 
to  accompany  them,  urging,  as  an  inducement, 
the  unlikelihood  of  Ellen's  consenting  to  leave 
him;  but  he  was  immoveable  on  this  point, 
until  all  hope  of  a  movement  in  the  Pretender's 
cause  should  eease. 

'•The  reverend  father  here,"  he  said,  "has 
brought  over  encouraging  news;  we  may  con- 
fidently look  for  aid  from  France,  where  the 
Prince  has  arrived." 

"He  has  escaped  then  from  Scotland?"  said 
Ned. 

*'  Yes,"  said  the  padre,  "all  Paris  was  alive 
about  him— BolUng  was  talked  of  but  his  ro- 
mantic adveotuies  aad  vonderAil  escape;  and 
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the  first  night  he  went  1o  the  opera,  the  whole 
honse  rang  uith  adminiig  welcome. " 

A  shade  crossed  Lvuch's  brow,  as  he  repeated 
in  a  subdued  toue  of  vexation,  "The  opera!— 
the  opera  I— Oh,  Charles  Edward,  while  you 
are  enjoying  sweet  strains  at  the  opera,  the 
waiting;  of  widows  and  orphans  in  your  cause 
rings  liirODKhont  these  islea! " 

"A  good  many  thought  the  same  Aing  in 
Paris,  1  can  tell  von,"  said  the  father,  '*  though 
the  senseless  mob  shouted." 

""With  all  my  devotion  to  him  and  his  house, 
1  cannot  shut  my  eyes  to  such  frivolity,"  said 
Lynch.— "The opera! -good Heaven !— to  plunge 
into  the  luxurious  dissipation  of  Paris,  while 
the  heads  of  brave  men  are  brought  daily  to 
the  block  in  England — 'tis  nu>nstrous!" 

*^And  yet  yoD  tvill  stay  here,  sir,  for  his 
cause/'  said  Ncd^ 

"For  the  cause,"  returned  Lynch  iowreasive- 
|y_"It  is  not  alone  for  him  we  fight— 'tis 
for  our  homes  and  faith  as  well." 

"  As  for  the  homes  of  Ireland,"  said  Father 
Flaherty,  sadly,  "few  of  them  are  safe— many 
of  them  have  passed  to  the  hands  of  the  stranger; 
and  of  all  places  on  the  earth,  Ireland  is  the 
saddest  for  a  true  Irishman." 

"But  our  faith  stands  fast!"  returned  the 
oDihusiasf,  "(hey  caunot  rob  us  of  that" 

**As  for  the  iaith,  my  dear  Captain,*'  ai^ 
swered  the  priest,  "yon  could  enjoy  that  un- 
molested in  Spain ;  and  I  am  inclined  to  ho  of 
the  same  opinion  with  my  friend  Ned,  that  yon 
might  as  well  make  a  start  of  it  along  with  the 
young  people,  and  be  off,  particularly  as  yon 
are  so  marked  a  man." 

"If  the  promised  aid  from  France  should  not 
arrive  this  time,,"  said  Lynch,  "why  then, 
perhaps — — " 

"  Vou  will  fly  with  us,"  said  Ned,  joyously. 

"Let  us  wait  till  the  hour  arrives,"  said 
Lynch,  "  'twill  be  time  enough  to  speak  then 
—for  the  presoDt  we  wiH  say  no  more;  let  as 
seek  Ellen." 

He  rose  and  entered  the  cave,  where  his 
daogfater  was  sitting  beside  the  couch  of  Phaid- 
rig,  whiling  away  the  tedium  of  his  coofiDeraeot 
by  her  compantODsbip.  The  piper*s  gaiety  was 
unimpared,  he  was  as  mirimol  as  ever,  and 
Ellen  was  laughing  at  one  of  his  little  pleasant- 
ries as  her  father  entered. 

"Instead  of  Phaidrig's  being  down-hearted 
over  his  misfortune,  father,  he  has  been  mak- 
ing me  laugh,"  said  she. 

"What's  the  fan,  Phaigrig?"  inouired  Lynch. 

**0h,  1  was  only  tellin'  Bliss  Nellv,  your  ho- 
nour, that  instead  of  being  worse,  I'd  be  the 
better  o'  my  accident'' 

"Uow?'"^ 

"Because,  I'll  soon  be  able  to  do  with  my 
leg  what  I  can't  do  with  my  hands." 
"What  is  that?" 

"Ulick,  the  hone-setter,  says  my  leg  will 
begin  to  knit  in  a  few  days." 

Lynch  smiled  at  the  oddity  of  the  conceit, 
and  said  however  mndi  his  leg  might  knit,  be 
feared  it  would  never  make  nim  a  pair  of 
stockings. 

"Oh,  that  would  be  loo  naeh  to  expect," 
replied  Phaidrig,  *'one  leg  to  woric  for  the 


other!  'twould  be  enough  ifit  woikedfiritNir, 
and  it's  then  I'd  have  a  petle^  like  the  uysr 
of  Londonderry  ." 

"I  never  heard  of  him,''  said  Ellen:  "Whjl 
an  odd  conceit -a  pet  leg.  I  have  beard  «f  i 
pet  lamb,  or  a  pet  kid   but  a  pet  1^!—" 

"What  is  that  but  a  pet  calf?"  said  Pkii4- 
rig.  '*  Well,  this  fellow  was  a  Utile  aad,  ui 
used  to  dress  up  his  pet  etif  in  all  Mrti  ol 
finer>',  while  his  other  poor  shin  of  beef  hi 
ali  sorts  of  ill  usage.  One  was  decked  M  ia 
silk,  while  ragged  worked  was  good  esoa^ 
for  the  other.  One  had  a  fine  footstool  to  rest 
on,  while  the  other  was  knocked  about  ajuut 
chairs  and  tables:  and  ifae  pet  leg  he  calmUi 
protestant  leg,  while  the  other  he  called  Ui 
papist  leg:  and  sure,  if  he  was  wattii'  tbe 
road,  lie  picked  out  the  dane  pUoet  for  kit 
protestant  le|,  and  popped  the  poor  papitt  kg 
into  the  dirtiest  paddles  he  •odd  see:" 

"  That's  one  of  yonr  own  queer  ianeliMS, 
Phaidrig,"  said  Ellen  laoghing. 

"Truth  every  word  of  it,  Miss,-bnt  nil  till 
you  hear  the  end  of  it  He  wanted  to  yet  bis 
poor  papists  leg  into  such  a  deep  dirty  ditch 
one  day,*  that  he  fell  down  and  broke  it  Well, 
he  was  taken  home,  and  the  docthor  was  wst 
lor,  and  the  log  set  and  bandaged  up,  tad  be 
was  put  to  bed ;  but,  my  dear,  what  does  b» 
do  in  the  ui^t,  when  the  nnrae  b  adeep,  Wl 
take  the  bandages  off  his  papist  leg,  which  he 
thought  had  no  right  to  ao  mnch  attentioa,  mk 
put  them  on  his  protestant  leg.  The  neztM» 
niog,  when  the  docthor  cam;,  be  a^ed  to  we 
the  leg,  and  out  the  pet  leg  was  popped,  with 
the  bandages  on  it ;  and  sue  the  docthor  f•^ 

f;ot  which  leg  it  was  was  broke ;  and  feeliag  ibe 
eg  straight  and  right,  said  that  would  do,  aad 
went  away;  but,  my  jewel,  a  ntortifiealioa  Mt 
in  in  the  poor  ill-used  timb  before  the  mU 
thrwk  ofthe high drarchman was  discoraiedMd 
then  there  was  nothing  for  it  but  (a  oM  it  sf 
—and  the  poor  fool  sunk  nulhw  the  opcratiN; 
so  that  the  end  of  it  w«a,  he  lost  Us  catbafe 
limb  first,  and  lost  his  life  next,  for  orerpottiag 
the  protestant  leg." 

Ellen's  quiet  smile  at  the  sarcastic  drift  «f 
Phaidrig's  story  was  in  singnlar  contrast  to  lbs 
knitted  brow  of  her  father,  as  be  shook  hii 
head  and  remarked,  how  much  bitter  truth  m 
often  to  be  found  under  the  guise  of  a  fable- 
Father  Flaherty  observed  that  the  story  woaU 
he  more  p^able  in  Paris  than  in  Dnhlin,  whe» 
upon  Phudiig  declared  that  it  woidd  be  •*bnlth« 
to  his  bones"  (whereby  he  meant  great  ^ 
sure)  "to  tell  that  same  story  to  Prinaie  MBoe. 

"And  your  would  certainly  he  hanged  for 
your  pains,"  said  Lynch,  "  without  the  Archbi- 
shop tinderstanding  one  word  of  yonr  meuias. 
Thev  are  blind  now,  in  very  drunk rnacM  af 
intolerance;  but,  despite  their  pneeeofien,  ibe 
day  will  yet  come  when  future  prrfates  will  be 
able  to  read  the  moral  of  your  grotesque  fabk. 
But,  to  leave  fables  and  come  to  facM,--wfcit 
is  the  rendesvons  yon  have  ajwebited  with  Mr. 
Fitsgerald's  ftiend,  tUs  Mr.  Fineh,  whom  yw 
have  sent  down  to  the  coast  somewheie:  for  1 
understand  it  will  be  time  to  start  to  moge*. 
according  to  agreement  made  M  pailiigt  Cm 
yon  insUnct  a  guide  to  lead  evryoagnindr 
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"Aisy  enongh.  It's  a  snug  Hide  place  in 
tbo  hilu,  not  far  from  the  Killery  harbour; 
many  of  our  friends  hero  can  find  the  way 
rea<fy.  It  will  be  only  &  pleasant  day's  walk. 

"Then  to-morrow  yon  most  start,"  said  Lynch 
to  N6d.  "And  DOW,  Ellen,  come  out  and  taku 
a  ramble  with  os  in  the  hills;  I  will  show  Fitz- 
gerald a  splendid  scene  from  a  neighbouring 

Clint,  commanding  a  view  of  Glen  Hohen  and 
ongh  Ina.  Besides,  I  think  Phaidrig  has  been 
talking  raUier  too  much;  the  quieter  he  ean 
keep  the  better,  for  some  days." 

With  these  words  the  parly  sallied  forth  on 
their  excarsion,  and,  after  a  delightful  ramble, 
reached  the  point  of  view  Lyach  had  promised, 
which  more  than  realized  all  he  had  said.  As 
they  topped  the  accHvitj'  that  opened  to  them 
the  long-stretchfog  Ina  and  its  wooded  islands, 
some  red  deer,  startled  by  their  approach, 
bounded  before  them  down  the  heathery  sleep, 
giving  life  and  additional  beauty  to  the  scene. 
Resting  in  this  beanlifol  spot,  tKe  party  enjoyed 
a  ple«ant  conversation  for  awhile.  Ellen  de- 
lighted to  see  the  sternness  and  sadness  of  her* 
father  unbent  and  soflraed,  as  he  emcrj^  from 
bis  habitual  gravity  to  share  in  the  interchange 
of  livelier  thoughts  (ban  of  late  he  had  indulged 
in.  After  a  while  be  arose,  and  sealing  himself 
apart  at  some  distance,  took  a  small  book  from 
his  pocket  and  began  to  read  intently. 

"That  is  a  breviary  he '  is  engaged  upon," 
said  Ellen,  in  an  under  tone  to  Ned.  "  >ly 
father,  ever  strict  in  his  religious  duties,  is  now 
more  so  than  ever;  he  sa^s  he  knows  not  the 
hour  his  life  may  be  forfeited,  and  be  tries  not 
to  be  overtaken  unprepared.  It  makes  me 
tremble  to  hear  him  talk  sometimes  so  certainly 
wT  such  terrible  things  as  may  happen." 

ffed  here  took  occasion  lo  urge  his  suit  res- 
pecting her  retiring  with  htm  lo  Spain,  as  in 
accoraance  with  her  falher's  wishes:  but  she 
silenced  him  at  once  with  a  resolute  "Never." 

'■No,  Edward— i  will  not  desert  him:  I  will 
join  yoD  in  urgent  entreaty  to  induce  him  to 
fly  tlie  cottnfry  with  us— but  without  him  [  will 
never  go." 

There  was  an  eamestuess  in  her  manner  which 
carried  conviction  with  it,  that  to  shake  facr 
resolution  would  be  impossible:  therefore  Ned 
tried  it  no  longer,  but  they  consulted  on  the 
most  likely  means  of  inducing  Lynch  lo  aban- 
don the  Stuart  cause  for  the  present  in  Ireland: 
and  sweet  moments  were  passed  in  inveoliit;; 
argomenta  in  which  their  own  fatoro  hopes  formed 
a  principal  part, 

'*  Perhaps,  dearest  Ellen,"  said  Ned,  soAly. 
and  slily  coaxing  her  hand  within  his.— per- 
haps, darling  one,  if  we  were  married  at  once 
it  might  induce  him?" 

Ellen  bent  her  eyes  archly  upon  him,  and 
with  a  significant  shake  of  the  head,  and  a 
mule  foil  of  meaning,  asked  him  how,  in  their 
present  circumstances,  he  could  venture  to  make 
such  a  proposal  to  any  woman  whom  he  thought 
possessed  of  three  grains  of  sense.  "But,  per- 
naps,  you  think  all  women  are  fools  on  this 
snbiect?" 

Ned  |»rotested  he  entertained  the  highest 
opinion  of  the  capacity  of  female  intellect  in 
genenl,  uid  of  hers  in  particular.. 


"Goitid  I  think  other«'ise  of  you,  my  dar- 
ling!—my  angell — my  " 

Ned's  raptures  were  cut  short  hy  tiny  a  hand 
being  raised  with  a  forbidding  action,  and  a 
whispered  recommendation  being  given  not  to 
talk  DonscDse,  more  particularly  as  her  father 
was  approaching  them. 

Lyncn  suggested  it  was  lime  to  go  back  to 
the  retreat,  where,  on  their  return,  they  found 
their  companion  who  had  been  left  benind  to 
watch  th«T  last  asylnm,  already  arrived;  and 
with  the  ^ood  news  which  be  was  dealing 
round  to  his  friends,  ttiat  their  enemies  had  not 
fonnd  out  the  secret  of  the  cave  when  they 
came  to  remove  their  dead.  That  so  safe  a 
hiding-place  remained  undiscovered  was_  wel- 
come intelligence  indeed;  for  not  only  would  it 
have  been  the  loss  of  a  choice  asylum,  but 
would  have  given  a  hint  to  their  enemies  of 
the  nature  of  the  places  they  selected  for  their 
abodes,  which  might  have  led  to  further  evil 
consequences.  The  arrival  of  the  sentinel  amongst 
his  compaDions,  after  fulfilling  his  dangerous 
doties  onseatfaed,  was  r^oiced  at,  and  the  cave 
was  rather  the  merrier  for  ihe  event. 

Next  day  Ned  after  a  gentle  farewell  from 
Ellen,  was  on  his  way  to  the  Killcry  harbour, 
under  ^uidancO  of  one  of  the  brotherhood  of 
mouDlain-refngees ;  and  as  evening  was  closing, 
after  a  delightful  walk  through  scenery  of  the 
same  class  already  described,  he  reached  the 
point  where  he  might  expert  to  find  Pinch. 
The  expectation  was  realized:  he  found  his 
friend  enjoying  an  autumnal  sunset  which  shed 
its  glory  over  the  Atlantic,  as,  glowing  under 
the  golden  light,  it  was  seen  through  the  ma- 
jestic frame  of  a  mountain- pass,  with  all  the 
beauty  of  Claude,  and  more  of  grandenr. 

Warm  was  the  greeting  of  tho  friends;  and, 
ere  they  slept  that  night,  many  an  important 
move  regaraing  their  future  proceedings  was 
planned, — and  when  Finch  was  of  the  council, 
a  thing  planned  was  nearly  as  good  as  executed. 
But  in  tnis  case,  one  of  those  trivial  circnm- 
stances  which  sometimes  tend  to  mar  the  best 
laid  schemes,  interferred  with  the  working  out 
of  the  present.  It  was  agreed  that  the  sooner 
a  remove  from  Ireland  was  made  tho  better, 
particularly  as  regarded  Lynch;  and,  as  Finch 
nad  previously  oncred,  he  again  said  the  trea- 
sure he  sought,  if  found,  was  heartily  at  Ned's 
service,  to  get  himself  and  his  friends  out  of 
trouble.  In  search  of  the  point  laid  down  in 
Finch's  iostnictions,  he  and  Ned  started  the  day 
following.  The  place,  near  which  the  treasure 
lay,  was  only  a  few  miltis  distant;  and  a  ramble 
along  the  shore  of  a  beantiftil  bay  towards  a 
rocky  point  which  formed  its  southern  extre- 
mity, placed  them  in  view  of  a  small  castle,— 
one  of  those  early  structures  for  defence,  a 
square  sturdy-built  tower,  machieolated  at  its 
angles.  As  t  ev  drew  near,  they  perceived  a 
great  number  of  people  actively  engaged  in  the 
neighbourhood  in  the  formation  of  large  heaps 
of  some  material  obtained  from  the  sea.  On  a 
nearer  approach  it  was  perceptibly  sea-weed, 
which,  on  inquiry,  they  fonnd  was  burnt  in 
large  quantities  at  this  season  for  the  produc- 
tion of  kelp.  After  the  customary  exchanges 
of  civility  between  the  peasants  and  the  stran- 
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gen,  Finch  and  Ned  eommenced  their  observa- 
tions to  ascertaio  (he  true  bearings  of  the  im- 
portant spot  which  cootaioed  the  treasnre.  This 
ihcy  were  not  long  in  finding,  for  the  peaks  of 
the  niouDUins  in  the  backgroand,  and  the  mark- 
ings of  the  shore,  gave  points  easily  recognis- 
able. Having  ascertained  these,  the  next  point 
was  to  measure  the  distance  from  a  certain  angle 
of  the  casile,  and  when  this  was  done  (and  it 
was  obliged  to  be  done  slilr,  for  the  peasants 
were  nomerons  and  close  beside  Atm)  they 
found,  to  their  great  discomfitore,  that  a  very 
large  heap  of  the  kelp-weed  lay  directly  on  tM 
spot. 

Here  was  what  hnntsmen  call  "a  ehedt."  In 
any  case,  to  have  an  occapatioa  in  progress 
which'  congregated  the  peasants  about  the  castle 
would  have  been  awkward;  but  here  was  the 
very  spot  they  wanted  for  (he  exercise  of  their 
own  peculiar  practice  in  possession  of  kelp- 
bnniers;  and,  to  make  the  maUer  worse,  mamy 
more  days  were  yet  to  be  employed  in  the 
collection  of  the  weed,  and  afterwards  a  period 
reonired  for  drying  and  bnrning.  Had  they  been 
a  lortuight  earlier,  they  would  have  found  ihe< 
same  spot  in  otter  loneliness;  bat  as  the  weed 
was  found  in  great  abundance  on  the  shore 
bordering  on  the  casde,  a  ga(hering  of  the 
neighbouring  people  always  took  place  at  (he 
fitting  season  to  collect  and  prepare  their  kelp, 
and  (he  old  castle  made  a  sor(  of  general  head- 
quarters during  the  process. 

While  this  state  of  things  lasted,  it  was  ma- 
nifest that  any  attempt  to  raise  the  treasnre 
would  have  been  dangerous,  and  there  seemed 
nothing  for  it  but  to  wait  until  the  kelp- burn- 
ing was  over,  and  in  the  meantime  Ned  pro- 
posed to  Finch  to  join  the  party  in  the  hills. 

"You  know  they  are  outlaws,"  said  Ned, 
"and  of  course  their  company  a  dangeroos; 
and  as  it  seems  some  six  weeks  mast  pass  be- 
fore you. can  revisit  the  castle  with  safety, 
perhaps  yon  might  as  well  retnm  to  some 
neighbouring  town,  where  yon  and  I  can  meet 
occasionally;  for,  of  course,  my  dear  Finch, 
wherever  a  'certain  person'  u  there  will  1 
continue;  and  nothing  can  induce  ber  to  leave 
her  father." 

"And  do  you  think,"  returned  Finch,  ''that 
1  would  desire  to  be  in  any  better  place  than 
where  a  beautiful  girl,  inspired  with  the  noblest 
feelings,  chooses  to  harbour  im  the  face  of  all 
dangers?" 

"I  know,  my  dear  fellow,"  said  Ned,  '''yun 
are  as  dauntless  of  danger,  when  necessary,  as 
any  human  being,  and  under  sudi  cirenastanees 
it  IS  1  have  seen  yon;  but  when  it  is  ml  oe- 
cessarj'  to  o^ose  )ronr8elf— " 

"Pooh!  poohl"  interposed  Finch.  "X  hand- 
ful of  danger,  more  or  less,  in  the  conrse  of  a 
man's  life  is  nothing;  besides, here  I  have  some- 
thing new  to  see.  I  have  witnessed  adven- 
ture enongh  bv  sea  and  shore;  but  this  moun- 
tain life,  of  which  you  have  given  such  a  ro- 
mantic description,  wilt  be  new  to  me,  if  you 
think  your  fnends  will  not  object  to  my  sojourn 
among  them." 

"You  know  how  you  wm  welcontd  the 
other  day  at  the  'board  of  green  cloth!'" 

"Tme,"  said  Finch,  sauUng  the  recollectioii. 


''But  there  is  a  Mlsreoce  between  a  cuul 
courtesy  like  that  and  a  permanent  renienee." 

"  As  long  as  their  own  residence  u  teaaUs 
anywhere,  I  will  ensure  ye«  a  hearty  vetcoae, 
and  perhaps  some(bittg  above  the  oroiittiy  tea- 
perature  of  Hibernian  warmth,  from  the  prsaf 
yon  give  of  contempt  of  dai^er." 

The  next  day  proved  how  justly  Ked  bd 
estimated  the  feelings  of  his  companioBs;  Itr 
nothing  could  exceed  the  warmth  of  Fad's 
reception  at  the  cave.  Here  for  many  dajn  Ai 
novelty  of  their  mode  of  life,  and  the  »lca- 
dour  of  the  scenery,  were  e»oagh  to  amBse  tut, 
after  which,  the  intima^  which  arose  bstwsm 
him  and  Lynch  hdd  his  attention  eagigcd. 
They  found  in  each  other  a  congenial  spirit  «f 
enterprise,— the  invention  to  engender  puas.  » 
sources  tu  meet  the  difficulties  ol  execatiM, 
and  hearts  to  dare  every  obstacle.  Thm  it 
would  happen,  that  they  woM  sometimes  laaUe 
into  the  hills  together,  while  otken  of  Aa  }utj 
were  engaged  in  the  daily  routiDe  of  procwiag 
supplies,  as  already  described,  mi  enscaactA 
in  some  mountain  dingle,  or  stretched  ea  smk 
hill  side  among  the  heather,  benrs  upon  bams 
were  passed  in  dreams  of  possible  adveatan. 
so  that  at  last  it  became  a  usual  thing  ferLyaek 
and  the  guest  to  set  out  in  the  morning,  rtrnm 
together  all  day,  and  not  reUtrn  till  the  evemng. 

At  the  same  time  another  couple  of  persoai 
were  wont  to  pair  off  for  a  ramble  t^her 
through  the  hills;  and  Ned  and  EUeo,  thm 
engaged,  were,  in  nursery-Ule  parianee,"  a> 
happy  as  the  day  was  long."  AsMMg  way 
haunts,  the  most  favourite  was  a  souH  rirw. 
which,  having  its  origin  in  the  hills,  bomM 
wildly  from  crag  to  crag,  and  made  its  pr«c»- 
pi(ous  road  to  the  sea  by  a  sncceaston  «  p**- 
turesqae  falls,  one  more  beanttful  than  anotkr. 
This  stream  was  remarkable  for  abomidiag  is 
a  species  of  mussel,  frequently  containing  pcwh. 
which,  (hough  inferior  m  lustre  !•  the  erieotd. 
were  still  of  great  beauty,  and  im  seanh  flf 
these  Ned  and  EUeo  pasMi  mueli  of  their  tiM 
He,  as  well  as  his  *'  lady  love,"  had  ta&mei 
the  peasant  guise  (a  pratice  rather  coamaa 
the  refngees)  as  thns  they  augh«  a^ar  mtk 
less  chance  of  observation  from  evil  eyes,  whm 
they  ventured  from  the  secttrity  of  their  moas- 
tain  retreate,  and  trusted  tbemsdve*  iei*an> 
the  plains.  In  diese  loose  habiltmentB,  Ned  mt 
more  free  to  wade  ud  search  in  (he  shoals « 
the  pearl  river  for  Ae  sheHy  tivasarea  wbrn 
were  destined  for  a  necklace  for  his  loved 
who,  seated  on  some  jotting  roek,  smBad  •■ 
die  labours  of  her  lover,  as  she  reomved  fron 
bis  hand  the  produce  of  fats  scnnb.  How  mm 
happy  days  were  thm  spent:  happy,  in  ifite  •• 
all  t^eir  doubts,  difBculties,  and  danger! 

By  good  luck,  however,  the  retreat  remii^ 
onsnspected  by  ''the  an^rities,"  and 
unmolested  security  of  the  hiHs  the  refa^* 
got  on  gailv-  Phaidrig's  1m,  under  the  growMK 
orders  of  tiliek,  was  mending  fast,  so  maeb 
that  be  could  sit  up  a  little,  and  give  hbfrisn" 
a  lilt  on  the  pipes.  Lynch  fouad  more  RpMS 
than  he  had  none  for  months;  and  Elian,  fiwd 
fimm  pressing  anxiety  on  her  fnthar's  acwaa(, 
ud  rejoiiring  in  her  new-fovnd  eompsniemmf; 
recovered  all  her  good  looks,  and  w» 
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een  ia  more  braaty.  It  might  be  that  the  de- 
icaey  of  tint  which  is  esteemed  id  a  coartly 
all  room  (which  range,  perforce,  is  sometimes 
illed  to  light  np)  was  somewhat  invaded  by 
be  montain  air ;  bat  that  same  bracing  almos- 
here  brovght  with  it  health;  and  if  the  cheek 
ore  a  glow  beyond  the  standard  of  haut  ton, 
he  doar  bright  oeaming  of  the  eye  sostaioed 
t.  and  might  have  shamed  the  languid  glaoce 
{  a  conrt  Imlle;  while  the  elastic  tread  of  the 
lonirtain  heroine  displayed  ta  finer  action  her 
ymnietrical  form,  than  co«Id  the  dropping  of 
M  conventional  curtsey  or  the  gliding  of  the 
rately  minueC.  To  Ned  she  seemed  more  oharm- 
(ban  ever:  and  in  troth  she  was  so;  for 
,nt  tmly  had  the  girlish  beauty,  which  first  en- 
laved  him,  become  ripened,  bat  the  eventful- 
ifss  of  her  life  had  called  her  mental  energies 
Bio  action,  and  thna  a  more  intellectoal  cha- 
acter  was  given  to  hereoantenance.  How  often 
M  her  lover  -gazed  apon  it  in  all  its  fitful 
ihanges,  whether  it  beamed  with  mirthfalnesa 
n  the  passing  jest,  or  glowed  with  indignation 
It  some  instance  of  wrong;  or  if  the  cry-e  was 
■aised  in  hopeful  appeal  to  Heaven,  or  glistened 
vith  the  tear  some  tale  of  pity  drew  h-om  the 
)efp  foantain  of  sympathy  which  lay  within 
Iter  noble  heart;  or,  dearest  of  all,  if  it  met  his 
)wn  enraptured  gaae,  and  exchanged  that  glance 
of  Hataat  endaarroent,  confidence,  and  devo- 
limt,  which  troe  aad  eameat  love  alou  cut 
waken  I 

When  people  happen  to  be  in  the  aforesaid 
^Andition  of  oar  young  friends,  it  is  prover- 
>)ial  how  swiftly  time  passes,  and  Nea  could 
icarcflly  believe,  when  be  was  told  that  six 
wefks  Ind  elapsed  since  his  visit  with  Finch  to 
tie  castle,  ana  was  called  upon  to  join  the 
(kipper  in  a  second  exploration  of  that  spot, 
fhey  set  oat  forthwith  on  their  adventure,  and 
btiiid  a  scene  of  utter  loneliness  where  before 
*o  Diany  bnsy  people  were  congregated,  and, 
Ke  from  all  observation,  were  able  to  carry 
iQ  their  operations  ia  nainterrapted  safety.  Those 
•pftratioos  ware  perfectly  saccessfal.  A  con- 
hlerable  Sum  in  doableons  and  pistoles  was 
'aised,  and  oar  advenlarers,  having  provided 
hemselves  with  haversacks  on  qaittiog  the  cave, 
vere  enabled  to  sling  the  cases  of  treasure  there- 
n  over  their  shoulders,  and  in  three  days 
rem  the  tine  of  their  departore  they  retam- 
^  to  their  friends  reioiciogly,  and  were  re- 
vived with  the  appbuse  dne  to  prosperooa 
snterpriso. 

An  extra  jollification  was  held  that  night  in 
lononr  of  the  event  and  the  following  day  a 
|ousu1tation  of  Lynch  and  his  more  immediate 
riends  took  place,  to  consider  the  safest  mode 
•I  getting  out  of  Ireland;  for  the  Captain,  at 
>si.  on  the  arrival  of  some  disheartening  in- 
elligence  from  abroad,  had  consented  to  fly  the 
liAgdMu  Finally,  Ned's  plan  of  reaching  Li- 
Mriek  by  the  Shuknon  was  adopted,  with  soeh 
wdrtional  stratagems  as  Finch  and  the  Captain 
*w«elf  conid  bnn^  to  strengthen  it. 

A  fle«>t  horse  beiag  indispensable  for  the  trao* 
<it  of  Lyni;h  across  the  closely  beset  coantry 
»  balway  to  the  Sfaaamn  shore,  atrastyemis- 
||uy  from  the  hills  was  despatched  to  a  &ie»d 
n  the  hnrluids,  auiing  a  trnwaad  place  when 


the  steed  should  be  in  waiting.  Now,  teeing 
that  in  those  days  it  was  against  the  laws  for 
a  Catholic  in  Irelaad  to  possess  a  horse  above 
the  value  of  five  poands,  it  was  no  such  an 
easy  matter  to  procure  what  Lynch  wanted; 
but  as  Protestaai  masters  coaM  not  do  with- 
oat  Catholic  servants,  the  good  olBces  of  ao 
underling  who  kept  the  stod  farm  of  a  gen- 
tleman who  bred  nis  own  racers  and  hunters 
served  the  tarn  and  Darby  Lynch  (for  that  was 
the  care-taker's  name)  for  so  high  and  distin- 
gaisbed  a  member  of  his  tribe  as  the  Captain, 
would  have  gone  through  fire  «id  water  for 
him,  and,  of  course,  woald  make  any  horse 
under  his  command  do  the  same  thing,  thotigb 
it  should  cost  the  same  Dariiy  his  place  (he 
next  day. 

This  being  arranged,  the  next  point  was  to 
make  a  movement  of  the  principals  towards 
Corrib,  whose  waters  were  to  be  recrossed  to 
Ausb-oa-doon,  as  the  safest  point  to  progress 
from;  aod  when  the  hoar  of  parting  came,  it 
was  not  without  pain  and  many  a  beart-tugging 

Sasp  of  daring  bands  that  Lynch  could  part 
>m  his  outlawed  friends,  in*  whose  waader* 
logs,  and  perils,  and  privMione  he  had  heea  for 
months  a  partaker. 

As  for  Ellen,  she  wept  bitterly,  for  she  knew 
that  some  hearts  were  left  to  ache  in  those 
moantain'Wilds,  fudag  for  wife,  or  child,  or 
troe  love,  from  whera  their  desperate  fbrtanea 
cut  them  off;  and  in  the  rejoicing  at  her  own 
release  aod  the  prospect  of  happiness  to  her* 
self,  the  coitirasi  of  the  fate  of  ttie  less  fortu- 
nate touched  her  gentle  sonl. 

As  Pbaidrig  was  allowed  to  follow  the  for- 
tunes of  *'the  nosther,"  as  he  constantly  called 
Lynch,  a  chosen  few  from  the  retreat  set  o«t 
with  the  party  to  carry  the  piper  over  the 
mountain-passes;  for,  tlmu^b  he  could  manage 
with  the  assistance  of  a  stick  to  get  en  pretty 
well  on  level  graund,  too  great  an  esAition  of 
the  restored  limb  might  be  dangeroos. 

By  dint  of  an  early  start  and  a  long  march, 
CmsUa~na-Kirkat  in  the  upper  Corrib,  was 
reached  the  evening  of  the  nnt  day,  and  made 
their  resting-place.  They  contiaaed  on  the 
rocky  islet  till  the  evening  of  the  second,  when 
they  re-embarked  for  the  lower  lake.  The  nar- 
rows, through  all  that  ex^oisite  scenery  wbich 
had  so  ehanaied  Finch  on  bis  first  entr»ce  to 
the  hills,  were  passed  durin^t  twilijj^l;  whea 
tbe  open  lake  was  reached,  where  greater  danger 
might  be  apprehended,  night  had  settled  over 
the  waters,  and  aader  its  protecting  shadows 
a  safe  panage  was  effiseted  to  Augh-aa-dooo, 
where  the  emissary  who  had  been  despatched 
from  tbe  hills  was  waiting,  provided  with  re- 
freshments aod  good  news  for  the  fugitives. 
Here,  sifter  a  hasty  meal,  a  geoeral  scatteriog 
of  the  party  took  place.  The  refugees  of  the 
mountains  took  their  oais,  and  went  back  to 
their  protecting  hills.  Finch,  Ned,  aod  Ellen 
took  Phaidrig  voder  their  eha^  to  commeoee 
at  once  tintir  wormy  towards  tbe  appointed 

tlace  of  embontatioo  on  the  Shannon,  where, 
y  preconcerted  arrangements,  a  boat  was  U 
their  service,  whilo  Lynch  was  to  retire  to  hie 
old  hiding-puce  ia  die  abbey  for  three  daya, 
hy  which  «me  the  "aAvMced  guxi"  as  ha 
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called  it,  could  reach  the  river,  and  have  all 
in  readiness  to  receive  him  after  his  midnight 
gallop.  Ellen  fondly  embraced  her  father  again 
and  again  ere  she  jparted  from  him,  even  then 
loth  (0  leave  him  for  so  short  a  time;  but  he 
strove  to  soothe  her  fears,  exhorted  her  to  de- 
pendence OD  Heaven's  mercy,  and,  witli  tuatnai 
blesstnn,  at  last  they  parted. 

Lyncu  pursued  his  way  alone  to  the  vault, 
wbere  the  mountain  giliy  was  to  rejoin  bim  after 
be  had  coided  tbe  others  to  a  neigbbouring 
friendly  not,  where  a  common  car  and  horse 
were  ready  for  their  use,  as  it  was  still  in 
peasant- fashion  they  proposed  to  pursue  their 
journey,  certain  that  such  a  mode  afforded  more 
security.  Travelling  tbus  tbey  could  stop  at  tbe 


hamblest  carrier's  inn  on  ibe  oafskirts  ef  cick 
town  they  had  to  pass,  where,  evefl  if  thn 
were  suspected,  tbey  might  rely  on  findiog  houM 
friends,  willing  to  facilitate  their  novew»t); 
while,  had  tbey  gone  as  gentlefolk,  the  region  «f 
the  first-class  hostelry  might  not  bave  been  qoite 
so  safe,  where,  if  they  bad  even  escaped  susi- 
cion  and  betrayal  from  its  owners,  irntj  laa  ae 
chance  of  meeting  some  straggling  eoussary  ef  ' 
power. 

Having  reached  tbe  but,  the  -liorse  aad  ear  = 
were  pat  at  once  into  requisition,  and  tbe  fillf 
having  waited  until  be  saw  the  party  fmij  [ 
started,  returned  to  LyiKb,  while  tbe  «ikcs 
pushed  on  that  ni^t  as  fbr  as  Heidlbrt 


Chapter 

Tbe  road  was  purssed  in  safety  tbe  following 
morning  by  our  travellers,  and  the  third  day 

E laced  them  under  the  shelter  of  a  fisherman's  but 
y  though  Ree.  Earnest  were  Ellen's  pray  ers  for 
the  safety  of  her  father  that  night,  as  slie  knelt  in 
deep  and  prolonged  devotion  ere  she  slept:  for 
that  night  was  one  nf  toil  and  peril  to  him. 
He  was  even  now  on  his  dangerous  transit 
across  the  country,  and  tbe  storm  that  was  rag* 
ing  as  she  prayed,  she  trusted  would  prove  bat 
an  additional  saf^aard  to  him,  as  fewer  way- 
farers would  be  abroad.  She  awoke  oflen  in  the 
night,  and  ever  as  she  woke  the  storm  was 
louder  and  her  prayers  more  fervent.  As  it  ap- 
proached morning  she  could  sleep  no  longer, 
and  arose  and  called  the  fisherman,  that  he 
might  be  on  the  look-out  upon  the  high  road 
to  guide  the  horseman  through  the  by-path  which 
led  to  tbo  but.  He  lit  a  fire  before  he  de- 
parted,' uid  Ellen  during  his  absence  piled  op 
the  turf  sods  upon  it,  -that  a  comforting  blaze 
might  meet  tbe  weather-beaten  fugitive  on  his 
arrival. 

Finch,  Ned,  and  Phaidrig,  still  slept,  and  El- 
len sat  companionless  by  the  fire,  in  that  slate 
of  anxious  thoughtful  ness  which  ever  possesses 
tbe  mind  wben  the  boors  are  pregnant  with 
adventure.  Ever  and  anon,  amidst  tbe  heavy 
gusts  of  wind,  she  would  start  from  her  reve- 
rie, and  listen  for  tbe  wisbed-for  tramp  of  a 
horse.  No,— it  wu  but  fancy,— he  comes  not 
yet.  Twice  thus  had  she  been  deceived,  but 
the  charmed  third  time  deceived  her  not,— it 
was  the  foot  stroke  of  a  steed:  she  hurried  to 
tbe  door  through  whose  chinks  glimmered  tbe 
first  glimpse  of  dawn.  She  threw  it  open,  and 
stood^  abroad  amid  tbe  beatii^;  of  the  thick  rain 
that  came  dashing  heavily  in  her  face  in  the 
rude  gusts  of  the  olast:  but,  oht  more  pleasant 
than  the  brightest  sunshine  she  ever  saw  was 
that  dim  and  stormy  dawn,  for  through  its  mist 
she  beheld  her  father  speeding  onward,— tbe 
last  tarn  of  the  rough  path  is  passed— his  pant- 
ing horse  is  reined  up— he  springs  from  the 
saddle  and  is  locked  in  Ibe  close  embrace  of 
his  beloved  and  loving  child.  Tb^  neither  could 
speak  from  excess  of  emotion,  and  stood  in 
ln«  storm,  heedless,  periiaps  nnconscions,  of 
its  fnry.   At  length  the  sweet  girl  spoke,— 


XXX. 

*'Come  in,  dear  fafhw;  yon  ire  vnywon^  aai 

want  rest." 

"The  horse,  Nell,— tbe  horse  most  be  ared 
for:— as  gallant  a  beast  as  ever  carried  a  s»l- 
j  dier  <"  and  he  patted  tbe  pantiBg  steed  oe  hii 
arched  neck,  that  was  white  with  foam  ■•(• 
withstanding  the  heavy  drenching  of  tbe  nit. 

He  most  share  (he  honse  with  as,  ibea." 
said  Ellen,  "  for  there  is  not  any  other  sbeher.^ 
*'  And  well  be  deserves  each  Arab  cowte^,' 
said  Lynch,  leading  bim  at  once  into  the  hM. 

Hie  sleeping  men  were  roused  from  their 
lairs,  and  the  beds  tbey  had  reposed  on  weft  ' 
scattered  into  a  larger  "shake-dowa"  for  Ac 
horse  by  Lyoch's  own  hands,  before  be  wmU 
think  of  any  comfort  for  himselt  Then,  aaiidsl 
the  gratulatiuns  of  his  friends,  he  took  loae 
slight  rerrcshment  before  the  welcome  bUte  aT 
the  turf  fire :  and  having  cast  his  drenched  pr- 
ments.  and  obtained  some  drjr  onesbetbre* 
himself  on  tbe  rou^  concb  of  the  Gsfcenua, 
and  was  soon  sunk  in  the  prefooodest  sluiker. 

iivnch  slept  long,  for  the  weather  coeliMMi  ' 
too  boisterous  to  attempt  the  lake,  and  bis  (timii 
did  not  wake  him  until  it  moderated  towaHi 
evening,  and  was  time  to  embark.  An  noneerv 
sary  moment  was  not  lost;  the  boat  was  abend 
from  the  shore,  whence  they  glided  andera  f<^ 
vouring  wind,  with  a  heartv    God  speed  y«," 
from  the  triMy  fisherman,  they  passed  AtUoae 
in  the  night,  a  point  of  daagier,  and  thee  fer 
many  a  mile  there  wm  ^rfect  secnrity  hefoic 
them:  tbe  air  became  piercing  cold  open 
water ;  and  Ellen  felt  it  so  bitterly,  (bai.  «■ 
reaching  Cloamacnoiae,   thepr  ran  their  be^ 
ashore,  and  soogbl  shelter  in  tbe  little  cbaptl 
of  the  lesser  round  tower  that  stands  on  tMt 
lon^-sacred  and  still-venerated  spot— the  »eeoti 
Christian  foandation  in  Ireland.   At  dawn  ib^ 
were  again  on  tbe  waters,  and  wore  /avovw 
with  a  lovely  day  for  the  time  of  year, 
without  let  or  hindrance  of  any  sort  tnev  mtm 
good  way  down  the  stream,  and  by  night  woe  , 
not  far  from  Banoagher.  Here  auio  Aey  stopped  ■ 
for  the  ni^t,  elose  nnder  tbe  oank,  mafcief  * 
sort  of  awning  of  Uieir  sail  for  the  pretcctiw 
of  ElIoD,  while  the  men  kept  >ratch  aid  wm  i 
about,  aoxioittly  awaiting  the  li^  wbicb  was  | 
nacenary  for  their  nest  day's  navigation,  ai 
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the  river  became  narrower,  more  winding,  and 
dividing  into  different  channels  ere  opening  again 
into  the  ample  space  of  Lough  Derg.  The  wel- 
come dawn  arrived  at  leugtti,  and  the  favour- 
able nature  of  the  weather  rendered  the  beau- 
lies  nf  the  surroonding  scenery  more  vivid.  The 
son  came  brightly  out,  and  cheered  the  spirits 
of  the  voyagers.  Another  successful  day's  sail, 
and  much  of  their  danger  would  be  over;  the 
prospect  of  escape  was  now  so  near,  it  might 
almost  be  said  they  were  happy. 

The  lovely  aspect  of  nature  had  something  to 
do  with  this  state  of  feeling,  the  beao^  of  the 
river  increased  at  every  fresh  turn  in  its  tor- 
tuous coarse ;  sloping  green  banks  lay  on  each 
side:  small  tufted  islets,  crowned  with  beautiful 
trees,  occasionally  rising  from  the  centre  of  the 
stream;  the  (railing  branches  of  the  pendant 
trees  rippling  the  calm  course  of  the  waters 
with  streaks  of  light,  which  sparkled  over  the 
surface  until  they  became  gently  lost  in  the 
widening  waters,  which  gradually  spread  as  they 
opened  into  Loi^h  De^  whose  billy  bounda- 
ries were  becoming  visible  over  the  crests  of 
some  wooded  heights  on  their  left,  beneath 
whose  shelter  rose  the  remains  uf  an  ancient 
eastle,  whose  walls  had  suffered  from  war  aa 
well  as  time— indeed,  less  from  the  latter  than 
the  former,  which,  under  the  guidance  of  the 
merciless  Cromwell,  left  but  few  specimens  of 
castellated  architecture  unscathed  in  all  Ireland. 

Portomna  Castle,  the  ancient  hold  of  the  Earls 
of  Clanriearde,  lay  on  the  opposite  shore,  and 
u  the  present  earl  was  one  active  in  authority, 
and  whose  power  mi|^t  be  feared,  Uie  boat  was 
laid  close  to  the  bank  which  bore  the  rained 
towers,  whence  no  danger  might  be  apprehended; 
and  a  favouring  breeze  just  then  springing  up, 
thev  hoisted  their  sails,  and  hoped  to  win  the 
witle  waste  of  Derg's  dark  waters  unperceived, 
after  which  all  apprehensions  might  be  set  at  rest. 
They  now  laid  by  their  oars,  the  wind  giviug 
them  sufficient  speed,  and  they  scudded  merrily 
along,  when  theirapprehensions  were  aroused  by 
observing  a  flag  snaoenly  displayed  from  the  top 
of  the  ruin  as  they  came  abreast  of  it,  and  a 
shot  fired,  which  seemed  to  indicate  a  demand 
from  that  quarter  that  account  should  be  ren- 
dered by  the  voyagers  ere  they  cleared  that  pass 
of  the  river. 

"Keep  never  minding,"  said  Ned;  "'tis  our 
only  plan,  and  the  boat  has  good  way  itpoo 
her  now.  —  We  shall  be  soon  out  of  harm's  way." 

'*They  have  hoisted  the  fla^  again,"  said 
Finch,  **as  if  they  were  signalinng." 

"Perhaps  exchanging  signals  with  Portnnu 
Castle,  on  the  opposite  shore." 

Finch  instinctively  looked  in  the  direction. 

"  You  cannot  see  it,"  said  Lynch;  "'tis  hidden 
by  the  woods,  but  must  be  perfectly  visible  from 
yonder  towers." 

They  now  saw  several  armed  men  rim  down 
from  the  castle  to  a  small  inlet  that  ran  up 
towards  it  from  the  river,  and  disengaging  a  boat 
from  (he  bank,  embarii  with  the  apparent  inten- 
tion of  pursuit. 

The  moment  this  was  perceived  by  the  fu^- 
tives,  they  instantly  seiaed  theb  oars,  which 
they  plied  with  vigour  to  gain  additional  speed. 
Thdr  ponners  were  not  long  in  following,  and 


when  Aey  cleared  the  inlet  and  gained  the  open 
water,  they  hoisted  a  sail  as  well,  so  that  there 
was  no  mistaking  their  desire  to  overtdte  the 
foremost  boat,  which  seemed  to  gain,  however, 
on  the  pursuers,  and  was  making  a  good  lead 
into  the  lough,  which  stretched  far  and  wide 
away,  dark  and  rough,  and  crested  with  spray 
ooder  the  influence  of  the  breeze,  which  in- 
creased every  minute.  In  this  the  fugitives  re- 
joiced, for  their  boat  was  stiff,  and  standing 
well  to  her  canvass^  would  be  snre  to  outstrip 
the  lighter  one  that  followed  in  the  rough  water; 
but  their  joy  was  short-lived,  for  just  as  they 
cleared  the  extreme  point  of  the  right  bank  of 
the  river,  and  that  the  whole  longh  was  open, 
they  saw  a  larger  boat  than  thcin  undw  sail, 
aod  stretching  across,  apparently  with  the  in- 
tention to  intercept  them. 

Not  a  word  was  said,  but  all  gaaed  anxiously 
at  this  strange  sail  and  then  at  each  other,  and 
the  anxious  looks  that  met  too  plainly  reraded 
that  evil  forebodings  possessed  the  minds  of  all. 
—Ned  was  the  first  to  speak., 

"  What  think  you,  Fincb  ?  "  said  he,  appealing 
to  him  as  the  highest  authority  in  aquatic  matters. 

Finch  clenching  his  teeth  hard,  strongly  as- 
pirated aud  half  growled  between  them  the  cha- 
racteristic reply  of  a  sailor  —  it  was  meMly  — ' 
"rf-rt  these  iakea!" 

"But  what's  to  be  done?" 

"  1  say,  d  n  them  again !  -  If  it  was  the  ho- 
nest sea  we  were  in,  lying  well  to  win'ard,'  as 
we  are,  we  m^ht  beat  them  blind;  but  with 
that  wall  of  hills  on  our  weather^MW,  we're 
done.— Corse  it  -  we're  like  rats  In  a  comer." 

"  Let  09  run  for  it,  however,  while  we  can," 
said  Ned ;  "  there's  no  knowing  what  ludc  may 
do  for  us  yet." 

As  he  spoke,  a  gun  was  fired  from  the  la^r 
boat. 

"There's  DO  mistaking  that,"  said  Finch.  "We 
must  lower  our  canvass,  or  determine  to  fight 
it  out." 

"  No  fighting  out,"  said  Lynch,  in  a  calm 
steady  voice.  "Aninst  such  odds  it  were 
but  waste  of  life.  Let  them  overhand  us— per- 
haps we  may  be  unmolested ;  bn^  at  all  events, 
1  am  the  only  one  on  whom  their  voigeaaee 
can  Call,  and '  if  my  time  is  come,  so  be  it— 
God's  will  be  done." 

Ellen  grew  deadly  pale  as  he  spoke,  and  cinng 
to  him. 

"Nell,  my  girl,  this  is  no  time  for  quailing. 
I  expect  from  you  all  your  firmness. —Aa  yon 
love  me,  be  calm  and  resolute." 

With  wonderful  self  -  control,  the  noble  girl 
relaxed  her  fond  hold,  and  assumed  an  aspMt 
of  composure,  thood)  her  cheek  and  lips  in 
their  abated  colour  betrayed  theae^tationofher 
heart. 

"Let  us  strike  our  sail  at  once,"  said  Lynch, 
*  and  wait  for  our  pursuers." 

Ned  obeyed  the  orders:  and  then,  ^en  he 
had  no  further  duty  to  perform,  be  seated  him- 
self beside  Ellen,  and,  gently  taking  her  hand, 
whispered  such  words  of  encooragemeut  as  his 
inxenuity  could  suuest  at  the  moment. 

Phaidrig,  who  had  been  lisCeniBp  all  this  time, 
and  bad  not  spokni  a  word,  got  his  pipes  ready, 
and  began  to  play. 
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"IVliat  die  deooe  are  roa  lillfaig  for  nowf" 
aaid  Finch,  who  was  b^inning  to  feel  rather 
saTage  at  the  tarn  affurs  were  taking. 

'*It  will  look  aisy  and  careless,"  answered 
Phudrig,  ^'to  be  playing  when  they  come  op 
to  us." 

Fincb,  though  he  made  no  answer,  admired 
tbe  addreu  of  tins  Htde  manoBurre,  and  look  it 
as  a  lesson  to  clear  lu»  own  brow,  which  was 
radwr  severe  at  the  mement. 

The  boat  in  nnrsait  was  soon  alongside,  con- 
taaninc  sone  soldiers,  and  an  <Mett,  who  qnes* 
tionctf  those  on  board  tbe  chase  who  they  were, 
whence  they  came,  and  whither  going. 

Td  these  questions  answers  were  retnmed  in 
accordance  with  a  previously-prepared  story  the 
parties  had  agreed  npon;  bat,  as  it  may  be  sup- 
posed, no  answer  could  satisfy  the  ofBcer,  who 
only  made  his  iDqufries  as  a  matter  ot  course, 
and  ordered  the  voyagers  to  put  about,  and  go 
hnek  to  dwcastle  until  they  should  be  examined. 

''What  offrace,  sir,  have  we  comnittodf" 
inquired  Finch,  "  that  we  should  be  stopped  on 
OUT  way?" 

"You  are  an  EngKAman  I  judge,  from  your 
accent,"  was  the  inoonseqoeot  reply. 

"I  am,  ur,"  said  Finch,  "and,  from  ^our 
very  Irish  Miswer,  I  gness  you  are  a  native? 
— I  ask  again,  what  offence  have  we  committed  ?  " 

"That's  what  we  want  to  find  out,  anddiere- 
fore  tarn  you  back  for  examination." 

"  According  to  that  practice,  sir,  yon  presnp. 
pose  every  one  goiity?" 

"And  a  pret^  near  gness  tf»o,  in  thisd  d 

rebellj  place,"  said  the  pupf^ish  feliow,  with  M 
insnTting  laugh. 

"  I'd  have  yon  remember  I  am  an  English- 
man, sir !  —  We  Englishmen  are  jealous  of  our 
liberties,  and  take  care  what  you  are  about" 

The  impudent  coxcomb  ^ave  a  long  whistle, 
and  exclaimed,  "Liberties  indeed!  —  very  fine 
to  be  sure.— Why  didn't  yon  stay  at  home  with 
your  liberties,  and  not  come  here? — We'll  give 
yon  a  tonch  of  onr  law-piutice  that  will  en- 
lighten yoD  perhaps,  so  lose  no  time  in  improv- 
ing yourself—tarn  badi  to  the  castle.  I'm  d— d 
sorr^  to  disoblige  so  pretty  a  girl;  but  don't  be 
aAaid,  my  dear,"  he  said  to  Ellen,  widi  a  dis- 
gusting leer,  "we  are  particularly  kind  to  the 
fair  sex." 

At  (his  insolent  speech  Ned's  eyes  flashed 
fire,  whereupon  the  puppy  became  more  saucy. 
"Ho,  ho!"  he  said,— "one  fellow  is  jealous  of 
hisgk'I,— well  do  juatiee  to  both." 

The  orders  to  go  back  to  the  castle  were 
obeyed,  and  no  more  was  said,  though  iba  boats 
continued  abreast  of  each  other;  but  a  socces- 
sion  of  impudent  leers  at  Ellen  were  continued 
by  the  insolent  soldier,  while  looks  of  indignant 
defiance  were  returned  by  Ned.  Finch,  in  the 
meantime,  observed  die  larger  beat  in  the  offing 
had  gone  about,  and  bore  away  to  the  point 
whence  she  came,  as  soon  as  the  armed  boat 
in  ptBsnit  had  taken  charge  of  the  chase,  wluch 
now,  under  guard,  was  liist  approaching  the 
caatle,  many  ef  wbo»  mUitary  ianrntes  had 
strolled  down  te  4he  water's  edge  to  awate  her 
arrival,  mtd  sedi  in  this  little  evnt  some  variety 
in  the  dnll  nonotony  of  their  livvsw  so  remote 
a  qwt 


On  entering  the  inlet  whid  led  from  ikt  river 
to  the  castle,  the  gnard-boat  Aot  ahead,  mi 
the  insolent  cexcomo  in  command  stqmed  ashore, 
and  was  ready  oii  the  bank,  wlien  the  boat  of 
our  voyagers  touched  it,  to  band  Ellen  oat, 
having  previously  '-lipped  a  wink"  to  his  idle 
brother  ofiieers  in  waiting,  as  much  as  to  asy, 
**  You  shall  see  some  fun." 

Lynch  was  the  first  to  land,  and  wiiterf  to 
aanst  Ellen,  but  the  coxcomb  said  to  the  ser 
geant  of  bis  party,  "  Pass  him  on." 

"I  wish  to  hand  my  danghier  from  the boai." 
said  Lynch,  laying  particular  stress  on  ibewor4 
daughter,  in  hopes  that  the  presence  of  a  (atber 
might  tend  to  procnre  that  respect  for  bii  child 
which  he  saw  tbesv  was  not  true  BMnliness  lo 
insure  her  at  the  hands  of  this  inseffenMf 
puppr. 

**Pass  him  onl"  was  the  repeated  order:  aad 
Lynch,  making  an  effort  to  control  bisfedisgs, 
made  no  further  olyeetion. 

Ned  was  now  about  to  deharii,  hot  EHca,  ia 
a  whisper,  besought  him  lu  "be  calm,"  aedk* 
ber  go  first.  Then,  with  a  iBgnified  self-posses- 
sion that  so  often  disanns  impcrtiBeoce,  ik 
gave  her  hand  to  the  fellow  she  loathed,  u 
hand  her  from  the  boat,  bat  he  raddy  sraed 
her  as  she  jumped  to  no  share,  and  fecciHjr 
kissed  her. 

Ned  bad  been  choking  with  rage  up  to  tUi 
moment,  and  with  difficuk^r  had  oheved  Ellea'i 
command  to  let  her  psos  him,  bttwnea  liestv 
the  iodigniiy  put  upon  ber,  be  sprsag  like  i 
tiger  upon  me  offender,  seixed  him  by  the  Ihroal. 
and  Oang  him  Ift  the  eartk  with  tbe  fonleU 
eiHthets. 

The  wretch,  th«s  justly  punished,  after  re- 
covering from  the  stunning  effects  of  his  (ail, 
scrambled  to  his  feet,  and,  with  a  helbsb  ex- 

Creesion  in  his  eye,  grasped  his  sward:  koi, 
efore  it  was  out  of  the  sheath,  Ned,  widi  the 
iniokness  of  lightning,  watched  tbe  Made  fien 
the  scabbard  of  the  seraeMt  who  steed  nesr 
him,  and  met  the  mwaeroosly-intended  thnu 
of  the  infiiriated  soldier  with  an  able  parry. 
Stang  by  the  personal  indinity  he  had  aoffmd 
in  the  presence  of  his  broiner  officers,  the  cos*  : 
eorab,  in  a  state  of  revengefbl  IVensy,  pushed  I 
desperately  at  Ned,  whose  fiercest  pasnotu 
being  roused  by  the  insult  inflicted  before  his  j 
face  on  the  woman  he  adored,  could  have  aacri- 
ficed  at  tbe  moment  a  score  of  lives  to  bis  vea- 
geance,  and,  therefore,  used  his  weapon  with 
ae  deadliest  intention,  ne  officers  stwidingbT 
drew  their  swords,  ud  loshed  fbrwaid  to  heat 
down  the  blades  of  Ae  antagonists,  but,  before 
their  assistance  could  avail,  Ned  had  driveo  hi» 
weapon  to  the  very  biH  through  the  Mr  ot 
the  aggressor,  who,  ottering  a  yell  ef  Hovy, 
slavered  back,— fril  to  tbe  earth,  and,  with  oae 
convolwve  struggle,  turned  over  on  bis  face  aoa 
litterally  bit  the  ground. -Twm  a  sadden,  tei^ 
rible  retribution— the  hot  libetliae  lip  that  hid 
violated  die  sanctify  of  a  matdea's  che^  as* 
kissed  the  d|ut. 

There  was  a  pause  and  a  silence  efsome 
moments,  all  seemingly  panlysed  bv  the  sadden- 
ness  of  dw  catastro^.  At  ksigth  the  semM 
ofBcqr  pivienl  spoke,  and  ordeied  Ned  to  ne 
ttkta  m  diargn. 
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Ned,  u  he  gave  «p  (he  sword,  said,  '*  I  ap- 
|taal  to  you  all,  u  soMicn  and  meo  ofhoaoiir, 
to  remember  the  act  wu  ia  self-defeace." 

"  YoQ  stmch  him,"  said  one  of  the  yonnger 
officers  angrily; — '^yon-^a  prisoaer  at  the  time 
— straek  htm. 

"And  would  repeat  the  act  under  the  same 
provocation,"  cried  Ned  boldly.  —  '*A  piisoaer 
forsooth  I —For  what  am  I  aptisoBW?— We  are 
dragged  her«,  interrnpted  oa  oor  peaceful  way, 
and  a  wonaa  grossly  insahed  —what  law  is  there 
for  that?" 

"Yoall  knew  more  aheat  the  law  before 
you're  done  with  U,"  said  the  offieer,  with  a 
menacing  aod. 

**\  mutt  beg  you  to  be  silent,  Lieutenant," 
aaid  the  senior  officer,  who,  turning  to  Ned, 
toid  him  he  should  have  fair  play.  He  diea 
desired  the  dead  body  to  be  carried  to  the  castle, 
aod  ordered  the  prisoner  to  proceed  there  also. 

While  all  this  was  going  mi,  Ellen  clung  to 
Lynch,  while  her  eyes  were  turned  on  Ned; 
and  when  he  joined  the  party,  she  gave  him 
her  hand,  and  walked  on  silently  between  her 
fadier  and  her  lover,  for  she  eoold  not  speak, 
finch  and  Phaidrig  were  in  the  rear,  the  ser- 
geant, judging  from  his  weather-staiued  face, 
which  bore  a  scar  also,  had  seen  service,  and, 
as  far  as  manner  could  im^y,  thought  Ned  had 
done  HO  more  than  he  ought. 

*'l  think  I  have  sem  the  tUiut  of  those  pri- 
seoera  hefore,"  said  he  to  Findi  inan  undertone. 

"Indeed!" 

"I'm  Mne  of  it 

"Wheie.  de  yon  Ihuik?" 

Phaidrig's  ears  were  all  alive  for  the  aiiswer. 

« Abroad,"  said  die  Sergeant. 

"You're  mistaken,"  said  Phaidrig;  he  never 
was  abroad  in  his  life." 

"Don't  talk  so  load,"  said  the  Sergeant.  "I 
ntean  him  no  harm;  1  would  rather  stand  his 
friend  if  I  could." 

Finch  looked  him  in  the  face  as  he  spoke, 
and  there  was  an  honest  expression  in  it  that 
never  belenged  to  treachery. 

"Yon  are  ui  Englialunan,"  said  Finch. 

"Yes." 

"So  am  [.^bitoBS  do  not  like  tyranny  and 

mmression." 

^No." 

**  You  would  he^p  us  if  you  could." 

"As  far  as  1  dare;  —  but  do  not  speak  anv 
more  now.  Whea  yon  are  locked  op  1  wiU 
««e  you." 

^he  party  now  progressed  silently  to  the  castle, 
on  raaehing  whien  die  prisoners  wne  eondoeled 
up  a  narrrow  stone  s|mmU  stair  to  the  summit 
of  one  of  the  towers,  where  they  were  placed 
in  a  small  strong  room,  and  a  heavy  door  fast- 
ened upon  them.  After  the  lapse  of  aiwot  an 
Ikour  the  bolt  outside  were  gently  drawn,  and 
the  SrTgeant  made  his  appearance. 

"You're  as  good  as  yiMir  word,"  said  Finch. 

"  Hope  1  always  will  l>e." 

"  I  bear  you  baveaeen  nw  before,"  said  Lynch. 

"  1  have,  sir." 

"  I  do  net  rene^er  yon." 

was  a  crowded  and  busy  place  we  met 
in;— hut  1  oaiunt  PtrgH  yon,  sfr;  for  yon  saved 
nj  life." 
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"Where?" 

*'  At  FoDtenoy,  your  honour.  —  Yon  were  an 

officer  of  the  Irish  brigade  thai  hot  day." 
"Well?" 

"When  the  Duke  of  Cumberland's  centre  was 
broken  by  your  chaise,  and  we  were  routed, 
some  French  regiments  came  bowliog  down  to 
take  veogeaace  for  the  wauling  they  got  in  the 
morning;  bat  tlw  Irish  lads  got  between,  and 
would  not  allow  slaughter,  and  your  own  hand, 
sir,  turned  aside  a  blow  that  womd  have  finished 
me  as  I  lay  on  the  ground :  and  [  will  say,  all 
the  Irish  lads  were  kind  friends  to  the  wounded 
Enalish  that  were  leflc  on  the  field  that  day  — 
and  1  never  forget  k  —  and  never  will.  Voo, 
sir,  were  amongst  the  foremost  in  showing  us 
kindness  in  hospital,  and  if,  wi^ot  a  hoavy 
breach  of  duty,  I  can  do  you  a  good  tarn,  1 
am  ready." 

"  You  are  a  tnie-hearted  feUov,  and  1  thank 
you,"  said  Lynch.  "  b  it  long  since  you  have 
been  in  Iralandf" 

"Net  long,  sir— and  I  wish  I  was  out  of  it. 
I  don't  like  their  cruel  goings  on  here." 

"Did  you  esc^  from  Flanders,  or  wen  yon 
exchuigMlf  " 

"Exchanged,  your  honour." 

"  1  don't  know,  my  kind  fellow,  hew  you  can 
help  me,"  said  Lyncb,  musing  for  a  moment. 
"Otte  thing  alone  1  beg  to  reraiod  you  of  — 
that  the  Ims  you  say  of  the  brigade  tbe  better." 

"  Mnm's  the  wtrd,  yow  honoor  — •  -too  old  a 
styer  for  that." 

"  If  ^onr  hanovr  can't  say  ai^thing,"  said 
Phaidng,  may  /  put  in  a  word?" 

"Certainly,  Phaidrig." 

"Do'  you  think  new,"  said  the  piper  to  (he 
Sergeant,  "that  there  would  be  any  use  in  ask- 
ing lave  of  that  elderly  officer,  who  seems  a 
dacent  sort  of  a  body,  to  let  me  go  en  a  little 
bit  of  a  message?  " 

"Certainly  not;  you  are  a  prisoner." 

"I  knowtnat;  bat  1  mane  to  go ^ndher  guard." 

"I  fear  not;  the  officer  would  not  like  to  do 
it  without  authority  from  Mister  Nevit." 

**  NevU?"  exclaimed  Lynch,  anxiously, —"Jones 
Nevil?" 

"The  same,  sir." 

A  shade  passed  across  Lynch's  cowtenaiKe; 
it  was  noticed  by  Finch. 
"That  seems  had  news,"  said  be. 
Lynchdidnot  answer;  but  in  theclasped  hands 
and  upraised  eyes  of  Ellen,  Finch  could  read 
woful  tidii^. 

"  Well,  if  I  eaa't  go,  maybe  you  could  slip 
a  smart  lad  across  the  river,  and  bid  him  run 
to  Portumna  for  the  bare  life;  and  if  Ae  lord 
is  at  home,  tell  him  there's  one  here  may  die 
soon  who  has  a  secret  for  him  that  he  is  be- 
howlden  above  aU  things  to  hear;  andthatwben 
he  hears  it,  he  woaldn't  for  half  hi.-!  estate  not 
have  known  it :  and  if  the  lord  isn't  at  home,  let 
the  messenger  go  through  fire  and  wather  till 
he  finds  him." 

"That  shall  be  done,"  said  the  Sergeant 
"Any  thing  else?  —  make  haste,  for  1  must 
not  venture  (o  stay  here  longer." 
**Do  Ihatf  aod  'tis  plentv  — but  do  it  soon." 
The  Sei9»nt  pointed  throngft  a  window  in 
their  prison,  that  looked  npon  the  waters,  and 
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"He  alew  my  oepbew,"  »koate4 Neril,  white 
wilh  rase. 

"Had,  he  billed yenraeH;  sir?"  saMtheEarl, 
drawing  hinisetf  vp  to  Ihs  fall  he^ht,  and  cast- 
iog  a  look  of  disdain  on  Nevil,  "he  shall  not 
die  bnt  by  the  laws  of  the  land." 

"Do  yon  fo^et  who  I  an,  my  Lord?" 

"  No,  sir— thoa^  yo«  seem  to  foiigel  yonmelf. " 

"The  Lord-Lienteoant  shall  bear  of  this," 
said  NeWl. 

"I  will  take  care  he  shall/'  retorted  f  be  Earl. 

"Do  yon  know,  sir,"  coDliiwed  the  arrogant 
minion  of  power,  "  Ihiat  boxes  of  ^laaish  gold 
have  been  round  in  possession  of  Ikes*  prisoners, 
clearly  provug  tlieif  coDiiexlon  vitn  hostile 
stales?" 

"That  shall  be  Inqntred  into,"  aaid  A*  Earl. 

"The  ioeniry  shall  be  coadueted  at  the  Castle 
of  Dublin,  said  Nevil,  with  a  menacing  air: 
"and  I  will  be  the  bearer  of  Ala  traitorons  aola 
ttysclf.— HarMss  ny  bones,  there  l—G«ed-by«. 
my  Lordl" 


"9Uy,  Mi«*er  Nevil,"  saM  Chvieaide,  wtA 
an  air  of  serions  authority,— "  yon  seem  to  feiget 
that  I  preside  in  this  diatrict— Yoa  shall  not 
be  the  bearer  of  that  gold,  air." 

"  I  have  taken  it,  my  Lord,  a«d  I  iHiit  apea 
itt  nardianabip." 

<*Giunlianshipt"  exclaimed  the  Eari,  witk  a 
contemptQOU  lao^j— ''gurdiaashn  of  gold  bj 
Jones  Nevil!— Sir,"  be  added,  wiib  iroa  sere- 
rity,  "  I  presame  yon  are  yet  ignoraai  ef  irint 
my  coarier  from  Dahlia  has  jut  berve  me  in- 
telligCDce  of,— that  Joaes  Nevil  is  dcneocai 
by  the  House  of  Parliament,  to  which  ht  ii  a 
dishonour,  for  seandaleos  embezxlemeBl  «f  Ike 
public  money." 

The  words  feU  like  a  tbnnderhelt  en  4i  ki. 
tberto  audaeioo*  oiimder,  who,  jiiwhrfiri 
by  (he  suddewMSB  of  the  terrible  ehaqi  be 
knew  to  be  true,  slunk  away;  white  tte  Ed, 
entering  the  castle,  waa  «md  aOar  ia  asMl 
ceafarence  with  niidtig.  i 
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Clanbicarvb  relived  to  a  amall  chamber  in 
Ibo  castle,  n^ere  he  remained  ;^ne  for  some 
ttme,  before  he  summoned  the  piper  to  his 

trcsence.  He  was  aware  that  Pbaidrig's  words 
ad  taken  him  by  sarprise,  and  arged  bim  to 
precipitancy.  The  instantaneous  favour  shown 
to  the  prisoner,  and  the  cootemptnoos  treatment 
of  Nevil,  were  the  result  of  sudden  heat,  nn- 
vsnal  in  him,  so  long  used  to  command,  and 
which  he  was  anxious  to  recover,  ere  he  held 
further  communion  with  an  inferior,  whose  words 
bad  stirred  his  heart  so  strangely}  for  none 
knew  better  than  the  Earl  bow  much  aolbority 
is  fortified  by  impasslveness— diat  cold  ana 
steely  armour  of  the  great.  Moreover,  a  secret 
passage  of  his  early  life  was  laid  bare  to  him, 
when  least  expected,  and  the  maturer  years  of 
the  staid  and  circumspect  Clanricarde  would 
not  derive  honour  from  such  glimpses  of  the 
past.  But  yet  the  handsome  face  of  that  young 
prisenn  bore  such  strong— such  touching  lesli. 
mony  to  the  tmth  of  the  words  he  had  heard, 
that  nature,  at  last,  triumphed  over  the  colder 
calculations  of  the  politic  nobleman,  and  deter- 
mining to  hear  and  iadge  of  all  Ihe  piper  had 
to  tell,  Phaidrig,  at  nia  summons,  was  orou^t 
before  blm. 

Having  dismissed  his  attendants,  the  Earl  bade 
the  blind  man  approach,  and  addressed  bim  in 
that  nnder-tone  which  we  insensibly  adopt  in 
apeaking  of  secret  things,  however  secure  our 
pl|ice  of  conference  may  be. 

"  This  is  a  straage  thing  yoo  tell,  Pbaidrig- 
na-pib." 

"  "Tis  as  trva  as  'tis  strange  my  lord." 
**Are  you  sure?" 

"I  wish  I  waa  as  sare  of  heaven." 
"Can  you  tell  me  how  and  wherefore?" 
"Aisy  enough,  my  lord,  if  yoa'U  listen  a 
bit. " 

"  Willingly- proceed." 

"It  is  now  nigh  hand  forty  years,  or  some- 
Ihiiu;  nndher,  that  a  brave  yoimg  gentlemen 
used  to  rove  by  the  woods  and  walbers  of  the 


broad  Shannon,  and  none  abler,  I  boar,  Am 
be  was,  with  the  gaa  and  Ibo  rod;  and  pk^ 
o'  game  fell  to  bis  share.  Uis.  eye  wu  ^iek 
for  the  rise  on  the  river;  or  the  bvd  oa  lbs 

wing— nothing  escaped  that  quick  eve;  Ibr,  Iff 
all  acconots,  it  was  very  clear  and  Mipi^  aai 
whatever  it  marked,  was  bis  own— the  k*d  a 
the  wood — the  fish  of  Ibe  sthrame— " 

"  What  need  to  tetk  so  much  of  ulmaa  mi 
woodcocks?"  said  the  Earl,  impatiendy. 

"Ah!  bnt,  my  lord,  there  was  more  Am 
woodcocks  in  Ihe  wood,"  replied  PbaiMg,  ia- 
sidioasly. 

«Well-HOGeed."  ^ 
"  And  where  there's  woods  and  woadestn, 
there  moat  be  wood-raagers  -  that  slaadi  l» 

rayson." 
"  Go  on." 

"And  when  wood-raagers  are  for  vmmm 
doing  nodiiag  hot  roving  up  and  dowaavosi 
sure  they  get  lonely,  and  want  somebody  m 
keep  company  with  them— and  so  tber  pi 
marri'd— and  Aenavcoorse,  they  have  cbiwhWi 
and  the  ebUdbre  i«aa  likely  to  be  girls  as 
and,  when  the  girls  grows  ap,  sare  thejr  vil 
be  rovin*  through  the  wood,  lookia'  »r 
wild  strawberries  and  the  like;  aad  the  bfsn 
young  gmtleaian  I  was  lellin'  of  used  to  bhi 
a  wood-ranger's  dangblher,  Aat,  I  bsa^  was  a 

finrty  a  eraytnre  as  ever  bent  ffrass  uadher  ha 
bot,  and  a  power  o'  grass  she  bent,  I  btir, 
by,  the  long  walks  she  used  to  tahe  with  ibM 
same  yonnK  gentleman  who  osed  to  disesoiM 
her  son. 

''What  was  her  name?"  said  Ibe  Eari. 
"O'Brien,  my  lord— her  &lher  came  oatsi 
Qare— Kitty  O'Srien  was  the  girCs  aane." 
*'  Yob  are  right— that  wot  her  name, "  ai* 

the  Earl,  ideatifying  himself  at  once  wtik  (w 
"  brave  young  gentleman,"  with  whom  Fb""* 
rig  so  delicately,  aa  well  as  artfully,  begaa  In 
tale. 

"Well,  my  lotd,  vrben  aeighboan  begia(> 
apake,  poor  Kitty  was  oUigadtolavtlbtaiip* 
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bovrbood,  ud,  indeed,  Adwr  uid  mother  ud 
all  went  off,  and  settM  up  away  there  towantt 
Galway— and  there  it  was  that  many  a  year 
after  1  first  knew  that  same  Kitty's  daughter— 
as  sweet  a  dirlin'  as  ever  was  reared.  OchI 
but  my  own  poor  heart  knew  love's  torment 
then— I  ax  yoar  pardon,  my  lord,  fortakin'  the 
liberty;  but,  as  you  bid  me  tell  the  story.  1 
loved  the  crotind  she  walked  on— an'  thaf  s  the 
troth." 

**Tben,  in  shart,  I'nppose  thL^  young  man 
is  yoar  son?"  inlermptea  the  Earl. 

**No,  my  lord/*  MidPhaidrig;  though  I  loved 
him  roll  as  well,  from  the  very  mioit  1  found 
out  be  was  Uie  son  of  my  own  first  love,  my 
sweet  Nolly,  for  she  wasn't  called  afther  her 
mother,  for  fear  'twouldn't  be  lucky,  and  might 
run  in  the  family;  and,  indeed,  she  had  a  solt 
corner  in  her  heart  for  myself.  But  what  ^od 
did  that  do  mef— I  was  only  a  poor  Mind  piper, 
and  (hough  the  tendber  jewei  used  to  give  a 
wilfiug  ear  to  my  planxties,  the  cbiokofasaug 
man's  silver  made  sweeter  music  for  her  people ; « 
and  what  chance  had  I  agin  the  rich  thrader 
of  Galway,  aod  a  dacoit  man  too— I  own  it— 
bot  not  fit  for  Molly— for  Holly,  I  do  believe, 
as  far  as  her  own  heart  was  concerned,  would 
rather  have  shared  the  lot  of  poor  Phaidrig-na- 
pib,  blind  ahd  all,  as  he  was,  than  be  put 
beyond  want  in  the  warm  house  of  Denis  Cor- 
hery/' 

**11ien  this  young  man,  I  sappose,  yon  have 
known  from  his  birth?" 

"Ob,  no,  my  lord,"  said  Phaidrig,  sadly. 
**The  mioit  that  I  knew  my  du-Iing  Molly  was 
Inst  to  me,  1  kept  out  sight  of  her,  or  any 
chance  of  meeting  her,  and  never  went  inside 
Galway  if  1  could  help  it,  and,  indeed,  never 
cared  for  any  woman  afther;  for  when  the  love 
is  once  tbrampled  out  of  a  man's  heart,  it  sel- 
dom or  never  grows  up  again,  and  the  first 
love  has  a  grip  with  it  it  never  lets  go ;  and 
Molly  was  always  in  the  way  if  ever  I  thought 
of  another  girl— she  stock  as  fast  as  a  weed  in 
an  owld  piece  o'  groond.— If  my  heart  was 
ploughed  up  ever  so  oflen,  tbe  new  crop  of 
love  was  sure  to  be  overrun  with  the  Molly- 
weed— God  fotgi'  me  for  sayio'  we«i  sure  it's 
the  flower  she  was,  and  the  brightest  and  the 
sm-eetest  -'• 

"Well,  well— to  the  point -to  the  point  t" 
cried  Glanricarde,  impatieutly. 

"Ah,  my  lord!"  said  Phaidrig,  tenderiy, 
"  don't  be  angry  ^th  me  for  praising  your 
own  child  " 

There  was  a  sodden  panse.  Pfaatdrig's  sen- 
sibiliQr  told  him  he  had  been  hurrieu  by  his 
warmth  h^ond  the  bounds  of  delicacy  in  speak- 
ing of  a  piper's  love  for  the  offspring  of  a  peer 
(tbongh  that  offspring  was  even  unacknowledged) 
within  the  hearing  of  the  father,  who  sighed 
in  bitterness  at  this  incidental  wound  inflicted 
on  his  pride— for  we  never  feel  more  keenly 
than  when  stabbed  through  our  own  sins.  'The 
Earl  felt  the  silence  to  be  awkward,  and  was 
the  first  to  break  it,  by  asking  how  Phaidrig 
knew  Ned  to  be  the  son  of  the  G&Iway  trader's 

•  Relaiinu. 


"By  aecideBt,  nv  lord:  and  lit  remind  your- 
self Of  the  time  I  ioond  it  oat  Don't  you  re- 
member, about  six  years  ago,  vriien  there  was 
a  remarkable  day  at  the  Galway  races,  when 
there  was  a  cock  fight,  and  your  lordship's  bird, 
of  the  Sarsfield  breed,  won  a  main?" 

"1  remember  well,"  said  the  Earl;  "and  yon 
were  over  busy  that  day,  master  Piper,  inpUy- 
iog  a  certain  tune—" 

"  And  there  was  a  row  in  dw  town  that 
night,  my  Lord—" 

"  I  remonber  that  too— and  the  Bbyot  knocked 
down." 

"  Faix,  then,  the  mayor,  I  am  thinking,  wonld'nt 
have  been  so  angry,"  said  Phaidrig,  with  a 
smile,  "  If  he  had  known  it  was  «  dash  of  the 
noble  blood  of  Clanricarde  that  helped  him  into 
the  Kultber  that  night." 

"What,  this  young  man?" 

"The  same,  my  lord." 

"Bat  there  was  clinking  of  cold  steel  that 
okht  in  the  riot;  how  came  he  into  an  affray 
of  such  quality?" 

"Faidi,  then,  its  himself  handled  a  blade;  as 
nate  as  a  fencin'  masther." 

"  Indeed  ?— How  came  a  Oalway  apprentice 
by  that  accomplishment?" 

"That  1  doB't  know;  I  suppose  the  blood  of 
De  Burgo  was  sthrong  in  him,  and  he  made  it 
out  a  way  of  his  own." 

Clanricarde  was  pleased  at  this  proof  of  dar- 
ing accomplishment  in  bis  descendant,  and  was 
silent  for  some  time. 

"SUeat  when  glad." 

"And  what  became  of  him  .after?"  inquired 
he.  "  How  1  ask  yon  again,  did  yon  discover 
him  to  be  the  son  of  the  Galway  trader's 
wife  ?  " 

"This  was  the  wav  of  it,  my  lord.— The 
town  was  no  place  for  the  youth,  that  night; 
so  we  took  bim  over  the  river  with  us."* 

"Ohi  that's  the  way  yon  escaped.  'V/hat 
were  the  smtinels  about? 

"Aa  usual,  my  lord,  (bey  wor  as  idle  as  a 
milestone  wi(hon(  a  number,  and  the  devil  a 
foot  th^  marked  our  road;  and  so  we  got  into 
the  CtadMh." 

"Humph!— as  osnal- that  stronghold  and  re- 
fuge for  any  lawless  roisterer.  But  yon  said, 
'we.'  Now,  who  were  yonr  companions  that 
night?" 

**  Ob,  some  friends  o'  mine,  my  lord,  that  did 
not  like  lodging  in  the  towe,  and  preferred 
tbe  wholesome  air  of  the  mountains  of  lar 
Contiaoght," 

tbotubt  as  much;  take  oare,  Phaidrig-nfr- 
pib,  yon  oen*t  come  under  my  notice  sometime 
or  other  in  a  way  1  cannot  overlook." 

"Oh,  you  know,  minsthrels  are  held  sacred, 
my  lord,'  replied  Phaidrig,  lauKhing. 

Not  if  they  play  the  *  bladtbird  too  often. 
Have  a  care.  Remember  the  fMe  of  the  trum- 
peter, who,  when  taken  prisoner,  asked  for 
mercy,  because  he  did  not  strike  with  the  sword, 
but  only  blew  a  harmless  instrument;  where- 
upon tbe  conqueror  replied,  that  the  trompeter 
did  more  mischief  than  any  armed  man,  as  be, 
thoogh  he  did  not  fight  Umsel^  inspired  hun- 
dreds to  fight;  and  then  lies  the  msebieC" 
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"Thrne  cnougb,  iny  lord,"  said  Phaidrig 
boldly,  and  brishtaDin^  ap,  "and  sara  there 
mast  be  a  deep  love  lyipg  for  evermore  in  the 
human  heart  for  such  sthrains  as  can  inspire  to 
bowld  deeds,  for  there  never  was  one  of  the 
mischieTOOs  songs  or  tones,  as  you.  call  them, 
that  ever  vas  lost  They  live— aye,  and  live 
even  in  the  nkemory  of  those  vho  bate  them ; 
they  are  thransmitled  throng  friend  and  foe 
from  generation  to  EcneratHui;  and  though 
the  bands  and  hearts  lie  cold  and  foi^otteu  of 
those  the  minsthrel  inspired,  kis  words  and  his 
strains  are  imperishable  aalon^  as  there  is  man's 
courue  or  woman's  love  left  in  the  worid." 

"Hillo,  Hillo,  Phaidrig  1"  exclaimed  the  Earl, 

food  hnroouredly,  "  yon  are  ronning  breast 
igh'  DOW,  bnt  1  most  call  yon  to  a  cbcck: 
try  back,  man,  and  fell  me  what  I  have  asked 
twice  before.  How  did  you  find  out  this  youth 
was  the  son  of  the  Galway  trader's  wife?  The 
third  time  is  the  ohann,  and  now  I  hope  yon 
will  answer  mef  " 

"Sure,  I  was  answeriog  you,  my  lord,  only 
that  you— " 

"There  yoQ  go  again  —  running  to  fanlt  — 
steady,  steadvt  How  did  yon  liul  bin  ont? 
answer  short. 

^*He  sent  into  the  town,  mv  lord,  from  the 
fisherman's  hut  in  the  Oadagh,  to  bis  father's, 
and  when  I  beerd  his  name,  1  knew  be  was 
Ibe  child  of  darling  MoUy,  and  my  heart  warmed 
to  him  as  mncb  a'nnst  as  if  m  wos  my  own 
son  -  for,  indeed,  it  was  a  chance  I  was  nt  bis 
father,  myself." 
*'And  what  has  he  been  doing  ever  since?" 
"Faith  every  thing  thai  was  dashing,  and 
daring,  and  bowld,  and  like  a  gentleaum— and 
won  a  lady's  heart  into  the  bargain— kiad  kith 
and  kin  for  him,  faith;  the  De  Burso's  wor  all 
divils  among  the.  girls,  as  your  lordship  knows 
bettber  than  mt." 

"A  lady's  heart?"  said  Glanricarde,  some- 
wbot  cunonsly,  with  a  strong  emphasis  on 
*  lady.' " 

"Aye,  faith,  as  rale  a  lady  as  ever  stood  in 
salin.  Fail,  its  a  qnare  story,  my  lord,  and 
something  long,  b«t  1  will  cut  it  as  short  as  1 
can  for  you,  and  sthrive  to  insmse «  yon  apon 
it." 

He  then  gave  a  brief  history  of  Ned's  ad- 
ventures to  the  earl,  who  listened  with  intense 
pteasnre  to  the  nnmeroas  traits  of  gentle  blood 
and  noble  daring  on  Ae  part  of  his  grandson, 
inheriting  so  strongly  the  mettle  of  the  De 
Burgo  race,  notwithstanding  tho  plebeian  con- 
tact of  poor  old  Corkery,  that  the  Earl  almost 
wished  he  coald  dedaro  him  for  bis  own. 
Phaidrig,  in  the  oonrse  of  bis  history,  wisely 
dwelt  chieflly  on  Ned's  achievements  at  sea 
and  ingeniously  avoided  as  much  as  possible 
such  disclosures  as  woold  excite  the  politi- 
cal prejudices  of  the  Eari.  Jacobite  affairs 
were  glanced  at  as  little  as  migbt  be,  and  finsU 
Iv,  he  assured  bb  Wrdsbip  that  it  was  in 
toe  endeavour  to  leave  Ireland,  and  never 
^ain  return  to  diatnrb  the  Hanoverian  posses- 
sion thereof,  that  they  bad  been  narsned  and 
taken;  and  the  stirring  account  Pnaides  gave 

A  To  give  the  mbm  of;  t«  Infiwoi. 


of  yooBg  Nevil's  insult  to  Etlon,  and  the  to> 
ribw  retribotioa  with  which  it  was  visilfld,  m-  ' 
conciled  Glanricarde  mach  towards  the  pmoaa. 
"The  lady's  father  is  han^  ta^  yea  said t" 

ioqaired  Glanricarde. 
"He  is,  my  lord." 

."But  as  yet  yon  bavo  mot  l*M  w  Us 

name." 

<*  Then,  indeed,  mv  lord,  if  yon  11  be  W  , 
me,  I  think  it  would  be  just  as  well  nujie  jm  \ 
wonldo't  ask  his  nanM  at  all— for  Bay  W  «m 
wouldn't  like  to  hear  it,  seeing  that  in  coaailie 
ration  of  the  happiness  of  the  young  kiidi  vm  ' 
wouldn't  hurt  the  ooM  one;  and  tken'i  M 
knowing  what  names  migbt  be  obJecaiooaUe  m  j 
year  lordship's  ear,  as  governor  m  tbese  |M  | 
—and  so,  for  shotCness,  we'll  call  bim  "it 
Captain.' " 

Glanricarde  was  silent  for  a  while,  and  daa 
assented  to  Pbaidrig's  soggestion ;  imstiu  ' 
piper's  jndgemeat  rather  tbaa  bin  ewa  itrnt  « 
in  the  matter,  and  niessing  thai  tke  name  wm 
one  of  which  he  haH  better  remaia  ■■  i^Mram, 
il  he  wished  to  pursue  liis  beaign  laMiNi 
towards  the  fugitives. 

Gaoricarde  was  right  in  tbas    trasliag  to 
Phaidrig's  judgment,  which  ia  this  case,  u  m  . 
most  others,  was  sagacioos.     Ue  knew  An 
LyncVs  person  was  nofcnown  to  tbe  Earl,  tbMfh  | 
nl  his  nune  and  tbe  heavy  dcaaaaru— i 
against  it  he  coald  not  be  ignorant;  and  k, 
therefore,  threw  ont  tbe  bint  to  tbe  Govomr 
of  the  western  district  that  to  "kecf  am 
minding,"  as  Paddy  savs,  was  the  safest  oemK.  t 
or,  in  more  poetic  parlance, "  that  where  igsv- 
ance  was  bitss  'twas  folly  to  be  wise." 

Aitxioua  as  the  Earl  was  now  to  get  tbe  ta- 
tire  party  safe  out  of  the  .conntiy,  aader  ike 
assurance  that  they  would  never  reCara, — ihm 
at  once  ensuring  preservation  to  those  ia  wbw 
he  became  so  unei^ectedly  interealed,  aal  at- 
complishing,  without  bloodshed,   a  fctarffiit 
move  for  the  Grown,  aador  whose  aotbaniv 
he  acted,  nevertheless,  bad  the  too  eafa^w 
name  of  "  Lynch "  reached  his  ear,  be  dind  ',  i 
not  have  disregarded  the  noneroo*  pwdiwt 
tions    tbe  Captain "  had  provoked,  aad  maa  i 
have  given  no  the  falher-ia-law  elect  ml  his  evn 
grandson.  Making  useof  tbe  piper's  biai,  Axwt- 
fore,  and    taking  advantage  of   his  piew*  , 
ignorance,  his  object  was  to  get  aach  tmtm-  j 
tible  materials  nut  of  his  bands  as  tommfm-  ■ 
sible,  lest  he  might  bum  bis6ngers;  fi»r.  Am  I 
Clanricarde's  general  awasans  were  saAoa^ 
stem  to  stamp  him  a  staunch  upholder  if  4r  ; 
government,  yet  (he  times  were  such  d^  i 
wise  and  mercifal  inaction  otigbt  be  ooaN^  \ 
into  treasonable  activity. 

Full  of  these  thoughts,  tbe  Eari  de$iredB»  > 
drig  (o  hasten  to  the  strong  room,  aad 
inmates  to  be  of  good  cheer,  forthathebiwiB  1 
would  convey  them  from  their  picseat  d«ffB  | 
to  bis  own  eastle.  where  they  aaghi  rslT  ffS  . 
BO  violence  Aould  be  offered.  "Bat  a«ih  i 
with  yon  before  you  part,"  aaid  Iba  Eari.  ^  I 
the  secret  of  the  aotber's  bifdi  bnawa  » V  I 
sonf "  E 

« No,  my  lord,  I  never  breathed  it  •«  U 
tal  till  now— nor  would  wA,  only  bttkttt^  I 
cessity."  J 
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"  Well,  yoa  may  tell  hun,"  replied  ClanrU 
carde.  "  1  will  be  glad  to  acknowledge  so  gal- 
land  a  reUow." 

Gladly  Pkatdrig  hurried  on  the  welcome  mes~ 
ease— blithely  he  restored  them  to  hope,  though 
the  secret  or  this  sudden  change  in  their  fbr- 
tanes  was  not  yet  revealed;  and  while  he  was 
yet  engaged  in  dbpelling  from  Ellen's  nind  the 
terror  which  the  recent  scene  had  inspired,  a 
summons  from  the  Ear]  to  attend  him,  at  oace, 
to  his  boat,  reached  the  strong  room;  the  spiral 
stair  of  the  lower  was  re-trodden  with  lifter 
footsteps  than  it  had  been  ascended;  in  a  few 
minotes  they  were  on  board  the  boat  which 
bad  awakened  their  well-founded  fears;  and 
the  same  sails  that  had  intercepted  their  flight 
and  thrown  them  into  the  hands  of  their  ene- 
mies, were  soon  waiUng  them  to  a  haven  of 
safety. 

Phaiilrig  having  whispered  Ned  that  he  wished 
a  few  words  with  him,  they  were  stowed  away 
together  in  the  bows  of  the  boat,  while  Finch, 
at  the  Earl's  desire,  moved  astern,  and  gave  a 
"full  and  true  account"  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  foreign  gold  eame  into  his  possession— that 
same  gold  which  seemed  destined  not  to  reach 
the  ri^t  owner,  hut  which  was  never  in  anch 
imminent  peril  as  when  it  got  into  die  hands 
ef  Mr.  Nevil,  whence  it  had  been  so  timely 
rescued.  Ellen  sat  beside  her  fathw,  retired 
from  the  rest,  and  felt,  in  the  temporary  qaiet 
of  their  smooth  sail,  a  relief  to  the  excited  feel- 
ings which  the  rapid  and  startling  saccession  of 
events  had  that  day  so  harrowed  up:  Clanricarde 
from  time  to  time  cast  a  glance  towards  her 
charming  face,  touched  by  its  beantilnl  expres- 
sion. Mid  feh  that  his  descendant  had  inherited 
not  only  the  daruig  of  the  De  Bnrgo,  bat  their 
appreciation  of  female  loveliness,  yet  inherent 
in  that  gallant  race,  as  the  halls  of  Poitnmna 
can  bear  witness  to  this  hour,  in  the  person  of 
their  noble  mistress.  From  Ellen  his  eye  would 
wander  to  IVed,  whose  glance  he  met  once  or 
twice  in  ooanter.^e,  as  be  seemed  to  listen 
intmtly  to  the  discouse  naidrig  was  poming 


into  his  ear.  The  Ear)  felt  it  was  the  secret  of 
his  half  noble  ancestry  the  piper  was  imparting, 
and  thai  namdoss  intelligence  of  eye»  enkindled 
bv  sympathy,  passed  between  them,  and  seemed 
already  to  make  them  known  te  each  other. 

The  boat,  meanwhile,  was  gliding  swiftly  to 
the  western  shore  of  the  Lough;  on  reaching 
which.  Clanricarde  was  one  or  the  first  to  land, 
and  when  Ellen  was  about  to  step  ashore  the 
Earl  offered  her  his  hand. 

Permit  me,  madam,"  he  said  in  the  blandest 
manner.  "You  have  already  experienced  se 
much  mdeness  to-dsy,  that  I  would  wish  to 
make  you  believe  we  are  not  all  uvages  here." 

Thanks,  my  lord,  said  Ellen,  as  she  accepted 
the  nobleman's  eonrteay  widi  heooniag  gnoe^ 
and  stent  ashore. 

*'And  now,  gentle  lady,"  he  eoatinned,  in  a 
loww  tone,  ana  vrithdrawing  her  from  the  hukf 
"  at  once  to  set  yoor  heart  at  rest,  let  me  aa- 
sure  you  no  harm  shall  fall  upon  your  frientb." 

"0  my  lord!"  exclaimed  Ellen,  dating  bis 
hand  between  both  of  ben,  and  looking  np  into 
his  face  with  the  heavenly  gleam  of  gratUnde, 
making  her  sweet  eyn  mote  lovely;  "1  will 
for  ever  bless  your  name  for  thisl 

"Enough,  fair  ladv,  enoagh— pray  take  my 
arm;  we  uve  a  walk  before  us  te  the  castle^ 

*'  My  lord,"  said  EUen,  lookiitf  at  hot  hnmhle 
attire,  and  speaking  with  a  gracefulness  of  action 
that  contrasted  strongly  wira  hat  outward  seen^ 
ing;  ''^l  am  in  strange  costume  to  have  a  neUfl^ 
man  for  my  caostitr." 

"No matter,"  replied  he;  ^'tbewalkisthreu^ 
my  own  woodlanas;  we  sb^l  have  no  imperti- 
nent lookers-on  to  make  remarks." 

As  they  proceeded  he  entered  into  conversa- 
tion with  his  companion,  whom  be  found  so 
accomplished  in  this  respect  that  he  entertained 
a  high  opinion  of  her  acquirements  and  good 
sense  beiore  their  walk  was  ovisr}  ud  he  was 
inclined  to  reckon  her  one  of  the  most  charm- 
ing girls  he  had  ever  met  ere  they  had  reached 
the  castle,  to  whose  hospitable  halts  he  hade  bar 
welcome  as  hft  led  her  through  its  massive  pMtal. 


Cbapter 

Ten  revdatiens  Phaidrig  had  made  were  cat- 
cnlated  to  stir  the  varions  parties  concerned  in 
virions  ways.  Clanricarde,  it  has  been  seen, 
was  impressed  with  feelings  of  tooderness  to- 
wards onr  hero,  and  he,  in  his  tnrn,  was 
the  sport  of  contending  emotions.  The  first 
feeling  on  Ned's  part  was  that  of  pleasure  at 
hnving  a  dash  ef  noble  blood  in  his  veins.  This 
might  he  expected^  from  the  besetting  weak- 
ness of  his  nature;  but  afterwards  came  the 
conaidmtion  of  that  awkward  "bw-siaister; " 
— well,  that  was  an  accident  he  could  not  help ; 
and  the  blood  of  De  Burgo  was  in  bim,  beyond 
denial,  and  on  his  birth,  at  least,  there  was  no 
blot.  But  then  came  the  consideration  of  what 
Lynch  might  think  of  this,  jcaloos  of  honour 
as  Edward  knew  him  to  be.  With  such  thougbts 
was  he  busy  while  approaching  the  castle;  and 
as  Lynch  and  Phaidrig  kept  close  together,  en- 
gaged in  earnest  conversation,  Ned  bad  no  doubt 


it  related  to  hi$  newly-discovered  relationship. 
In  this  he  was  not  mistaken;  but  Lynch  had  no 
0|^rtnnity  as  yet  to  speak  to  him  on  the  sub- 
ject, in  the  midst  of  the  bustle  which  the  ar- 
rival  of  (his  unexpected  party  produced. 

The  Earl,  determined  to  show  them  every 
hospitality  his  castle  could  afford,  set  about 
furnishing  them  with  more  suitable  attire  than 
at  present  they  wore,  and  wardrobe  and  ormoire 
were  put  in  requiaition  to  famish  forth  fitting 
apparel;  anditwaastran^toohservetbe^Hoally 
stem  Claaricarde  interesting  himsdf  in  the  esolp. 
ment  of  Ned,  whom  he  eadeavoored  to  fit  to 
the  beet  advantage,  and  was  manifestly  pleased 
to  see  what  a  good  figure  the  fellow  nude  in 
the  habit  of  a  gentleman. 

On  holding  a  private  conference,  much  as  he 
was  prepared  to  like  bim,  he  found  him  sur- 
passing his  expectations.  Ned's  contact  with 
the  world  had  nibbed  down  whatever  shyness 
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he  ini|;ht  once  h&ve  lebotued  tmder,  and  posh- 
ing his  own  way  in  it  had  ^ven  him  a  quiet 
confidence.  And  if  some  scenes  in  his  life  had 
not  tended  towards  refinement,  love  had  sap- 
plied  the  deficiency,  and  inspired  him  with  the 
power  to  be  acceptable  in  gentle  company. 

The  Earl  spoke  with  pleasare  of  bis  approach- 
ing anion  with  Ellen,  and  went  so  far  as  to 
SQggest  their  remaining  in  Ireland,  where,  under 
his  protection,  they  might  be  certain  of  securi^; 
bat  Edward  pointed  oat  the  impossibility  of  £!• 
len'a  separation  from  her  father*  and  advanced 
80  many  other  good  reaieiis  for  his  going  ab- 
road, that  the  noble  Earl  was  satisfied  of  its 
being  the  wisest  course,  and  yielded  his  wishes 
to  fats  conviction.  Being  a  man  of  resolve,  when 
once  this  was  determined  upon,  he  thought  it 

5rad«it  no  time  shoold  be  lost  in  their  abaa- 
oniag  the  country,  and  set  about  ordering 
measures  for  an  early  movement  the  next  mor- 
ning. 

While  the  Earl  was  tbas  engaged,  oor  hero 
was  mmmoned  by  Pbaidrk  to  a  eonference  with 
"the  Captain;"  and  Ned  bad  misgivings  it 
would  not  be  as  pleasant  as  the  one  just  con- 
cluded. 

On  coming  before  Lynch,  Ned  perceived  his 
brow  was  clouded,  and  endeavoured  to  conei. 
Hate  him  by  gentleness  of  manner;  saying,  he 
supposed  he  was  aware  of  the  strange  history 
otrcumstaoces  had  brought  to  light,  and  feared 
he  was  displeased. 

"I  had  rather  it  were  otherwise,"  said  Lynch. 
<■  I  would  prefin-  a  pure  deteeot  from  the  OaU 
wiy  trader  than  m  stained  one  from  a  lord. 
But  tfiere  is  something  displeases  me  still 
more." 

''May  1  ask  it,  sirf"  — though  Ned  guessed 
what  was  coming. 

"Yon  Jiave  been  guilty  of  a  deception.  You 
have  assomed  a  name  to  which  yon  are  not  en- 

Hlled." 

Ned  hung  down  his  head  and  coloured  to 
the  forehead;  this  error,  into  which  an  early 
waafciess  hetrayed  him,  had  often  placed  him 
in  awkward  predicaments,  and  caused  him  some 
qualms  of  conscience;  but  circumstances  had  so 
involved  him  in  the  temptation  to  continue  the 
deceit,  that  he  never  had  courage  to  declare 
the  truth;  but  now  it  seemed  llie  hour  was  come 
when  his  folly  was  to  recoil  upon  him  with  se* 
nous  consequences. 

*'  lliongh  there  is  a  stain  in  your  descend  I 
would  not  object  to  yon  for  dmt— that  was  not 
year  own  act;  but  assuming  an  honourable 
name  to  pass  yourself  off  for  something  you 
were  noC  is  a  false  pretence,  not  punishable 
bv  law,  but  falling  ni^  the  condemnation  of 
ul  honourable  minds." 

Ned  made  a  passionate  disclaimer  of  all  dis- 
hoBOur&ble  intentions,  spoke  of  it  as  a  youth- 
fal  folly  which  circumstances  tended  to  confirm, 
and  made  an  appeal  to  Lynoh's  ear,  if  Corkery 
was  not  a  very  Borrld  name,  and  one  that  might 
almost  excuse  his  fault.  This  Lynch  would 
not  admiL  and  told  Ned  he  had  done  quite 
enough  of  gallant  diings  to  make  any  name  res- 


"Conld  I  have  dared  to  lift  my  eyestoyoor 
4«nghter,  ab,  under  sueh  a  dubhy  namef" 


<*U8ing  a  name  DUsely  wu  mon  ditkj  - 
and  tha^  what  vexes  me,  Ned.  Yea,  a  M- 
ing,  noble-spirited  fellow,  to  have  W«apilrj 
of  a  trick  which  belongs  to  sviadlmssJrid. 

pockets  1 " 

'*  Oh,  sir  I "  exclaimed  Ned,  vritUag  mia 
the  words  —  "do  not  use  so  hsnh  la  nfm- 
sion— and  — pray  do  not  think  it  ii  is  iwirit 
of  retort,  I  remind  yon  of  soowtkiig  nicfc 
may  palliate  my  offisnce  in  yonr  eyea.  Ewittr. 
my  dear  sir,  that  I  first  knew  yoawCimt 
NeUinsfcl" 

"I  had  the  anlhoiity  of  my  Priam  bt  Ae 
title,  which  was  used  only  in  politkal  mbm 
in  the  service  of  my  king,  wbea  its  wfiiii 
might  be  asefnl  to  him,  not  to  me;  wye;«i, 
without  any  aim  but  the  assumptioa  «f  i  luk 
that  tickled  your  ears,  passed  voeiselfsCBfa 
a  false  one.  Besides,  Nellioski  is  bet  1 1»- 
tion  of  my  own  name,  (not  that  1  IhU  tm 
that  to  be  strictly  right,)  while  FitifcnU  n 
rather  a  bold  flight  from  Corken." 

" The  very  baseness  and  hatemlwtslWmi 
name  is  my  best  exense,"  said  Ned.  ""Sf- 
sir,  be  candid ;  would  you  Uke  jam 
to  bo  called  Corkery  V 

*  l  would  rather  she  were  called  ikiime 
she  had  a  right  to,  than  go  about,  l^o'iy; 
decked  in  feathers  not  her  own— and  wtkmrn 
be  her  omnion,  I  am  aorc— Ellen  viUhinV! 
at  this."  ^ 

"Oh,  sir,  if  yon  and  she  hot  kawrbwq 
this  has  been  a  pain  to  me,  haw  M*^ 
I  wished  to  confeaa  nil  ahont  it,  bat 
wiUi  a  fidse  shame  from  dw  avowal,  ysamw 
rathec  pity  than  blame  me.  I  hops  1  <<* 
saade  her  to  think  no  wone  of  me  Iw  iMw 
yon  too,  sir." 

"Corkery,"  said  Lynch,  «a  mmm 

five  much  in  the  man  uie  loves;  ud  umo 
itzgerald  is  a  prettier  name  tban  f^**^  T 
and  Lynch  laid  much  stress  on  the  awt 

time   "1  say,  though  Corkery  " 

"Ob!  that  hatefdf  name  I"  exebiaBs4!U* 
disnst,  ''mast  I  be  called  that  ntattf-<» 
shall  I  do  when  1  meet  those  ^  ^  * 
under  another?"  , 
"Meet  them  wiA  a  prouder  firoat,  * 
then  there  will  be  oo  deceit  aboel  y«;  *^ 
come,"  he  added,  feelingly,  for  oor  hen  n** 
of  shame  touched  him.  "Elten  willfMpn*^ 
as  I  forgive  you,  Ned,  for  the  eoWe 
your  <^raGter  and  coadnct  which  hav****^ 
ed  you  to  both  of  us~but  remember, 
fellow,  you  have  no  right  to  lakeansttef^. 
name— it  is  doubly  lalse— it  is  wroapa^ 
you  do  it  dishonour,  and  it  may  be  petti* 
mierior  asettle  the  stamp  that  will  make  ip 
current  upon  the  world.^'  ,  j 

"  Yon  are  right,  sir."  said  Edward:  "»*  • 
to  acknowledge  and  feel  sorrow  fer  a  6aUR 
as  I  have  heard,  partly  atonins 
not  as  heavy  as  it  was;  and.  ia  "*^;A"rj 
happier  for  this  explanation,  tkse^  I  coai»» 
do  hate  the  naase  I  most  bear."  ^ 
"Give  me  vour  hand-yoehavoafisrt^ 

—and  now,  that  you  are  wifliag  •••'J- 
thing,  I  will  tiytohelpyentoa^eam^m^*" 
"How,  sirf"  atadTlied,  his  vfU^M 
with  pleasnn. 
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*'Io  mtrriage  sometimes  it  is  stipulated  that 
a  man  takes  the  name  of  his  wife  —  sappose 
I  make  that  a  condition  in  yoar  wedding  Ellen  ?  " 

Ned  could  scarcely  speak;  bat  wrong  Lynch's 
luuid  with  fervour,  and  endeaTonred  to  say 
something  of  the  honour  of  being  allowed  to 
take  the  name. 

*'  Ned,  what  that  is  mine  would  1  not  give 
yon  when  I  have  given  yon  my  Ellen  I  She  is 
to  be  yours,  with  my  blessing.  Heaven  knows 
how  long  I  may  be  in  this  world  —  the  laws 
may  demand  m«,  though  Clanricarde  will  pro- 
tect you,  without  doubt.  Take  then,  the  name 
and  arms  of  onr  ancient  family :  you  wilt  do 
honour  to  both." 

While  Ned  was  expressing  hope  that  the  fa- 
vour of  the  Earl  would  be  extended  bevood 
him,  their  conversation  was  interrupted  Dy  a 
summons  to  the  hall,  where  the  board  was  spread 
io  all  the  proverbial  amplitude  of  Galway  hos- 
pitality, and  afterwards  the  wine^np  circled 
freely.  The  polalioos  of  those  times  were  wont 
to  be  deeper  than  ours,  whose  modern  code  of 
after-dinner  laws  names  half  an  hour  as  the 
measure  of  vinous  indulgence  after  the  ladies 
have  retired;  aud,  it  is  likely,  tho  rounds  of 
the  claret-flask  were  not  limited  to  so  stinted 
a  period  in  the  ball  of  Portumna  that  day;  but 
there  was  no  excess,  notwithstanding,  hi  a 
society  so  much  higher  than  he  was  used  to. 
Finch  forbore  an  indulgence  to  which  he  would 
have  yielded  at  an  humbler  board,  and  Ned, 
•  hearing  the  notes  of  a  harpsichord,  and  Ellen's 
voice,  when  the  door  was  occasionally  opened, 
longed  to  be  of  that  party ;  so  be  and  his  friend 

Eiired  ofl  10  the  ladies,  and  left  the  Earl  and 
ynch  logelher. 

For  this  Clanricarde  was  nor  sorry;  he  rather 
wished  a  few  words  in  confidence  with  *'tbe 
Captain;"  and  there  is  much  that,  in  tbemom- 
ing  coldness  of  your  private  closet  would  be 
harsli  and  difficult  to  treat,  which  the  genial 
influence  of  the  hearth  and  the  wine-cup  render 
smooth  and  easy.  So  felt  the  Earl,  as,  pushing 
the  bottle  to  his  guest,  he  said— 

"f  know  you  will  excuse  something  1  am 

Soing  to  say  to  you,  Captain.  I  am  here,  you 
now,  in  a  high  trust;  and  though  my  autho- 
rity gives  me  great  latitude  in  the  exercise  of 
enforcing  or  relaxing  the  laws,  yet  if,  in  the 
latter  case,  I  stretch  a  point,  I  wish  to  satisfy 
my  conscience  that  I  do  no  wrong  to  my  King- 
Now,  Captain,  as  that  is  the  only  name  I 
am  to  know  ^on  by  (though  the  Eari's  smile 
snsgested  the  idea  that  be  guessed  a  little  more), 
vnlT  you  promise  me,  on  your  honour,  that 
when  you  leave  Ireland  this  time  "—and  he  laid 
some  emphasis  on  the  words  — "will  you  pro- 


mise, I  say,  nevw  to  retttm  to  it  again,  and  to 
abstain  from  disturbing  its  peace,  and  then  my 
conscience  will  be  at  rest  respecting  my  duty 
to  bis  Haiesty." 

"  For  toe  sake  of  diose  who  are  dear  to  us 
both,  my  lord,  [  do  promise." 

"Captain,  your  hand— I  thank  you— I  am  sa- 
tisfied ;  ud,  believe  me,  'tis  better  fbr  your- 
self;  the  cause  of  *a  certain  person'  is  nope- 
less,  and  the  people  of  this  country  we  besoUed 
in  showing  so  pertinadons  a  spirit  of  resist- 
ance to  the  laws." 

"Can  yon  wonder,  my  lord,  they  would  re- 
sist laws  30  cruel  and  so  uiyust?  Surely,  the 
persecutions  the  Irish  Catholics  undergo  suffi- 
ciently account  for  their  disafi^Bction. 

"  1  am  no  friend  to  persecution,"  said  Clan- 
ricarde, "but  1  will  retort  by  this  question.— 
Can  you  wonder  that  when  Protestants  have 
the  power  they  use  it  against  a  religion  which, 
in  its  palmy  stale,  has  ever  oppressed  the  Pro- 
testants t" 

"There  are  bright  exceptions,  my  lord,  to 
the  sweeping  charge  you  make." 

"  Is  not  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes 
yet  fresh  in  our  memory,"  exclaimed  Clanri- 
carde, "and  the  consequent  persecution  of  Pro- 
iMtaots  in  France?  Can  you  wonder  if  a  Pro- 
testant power  retaliates  tne  injustice  of  a  Ca- 
tholic one?" 

The  Protestants  have  had  lai^e  privileges, 
even  powers  of  state,  undor  a  Catbouc  govern- 
ment—but, I  ask  you,  what  has  the  Irish  Ca- 
tholic had?" 

"Captain,  yon  argoe  better  than  1  can  but 
still  —  I  would  say — "  Clanricarde  paused,  and 
after  some  time,  Lj'nch  continued— 

"My  lord,  you  find  it  difficult  to  answer,  and 
yon  attribute  to  my  power  of  argument  what 
belongs  simply  to  tne  strength  of  the  facts  pro- 
duceiT  You  have  been  the  saviour  of  our  lives, 
my  lord,  and  I  thank  you.  Your  mercy  this 
dav  is  the  best  proof  oi^  your  lordship's  fiivour^ 
able  disposition  to  the  poor  persecuted  Irish." 

"Indeed,  Captain,  1  wonld  that  their  condi- 
tion were  better.  I  wish  they  would  give  us 
Chesterfield  again  for  viceroy.  Ue  was  a  wise 
and  merciful  ruler." 

"And  a  sound  statesman  in  so  being,"  said 
Lynch.  "I  know  it,"  he  added,  with  emphasis, 
"for  I  can  tell  vou,  my  lord,  his  gentleness 
disarmed  more  reoels  to  King  George  m  Ireland, 
than  all  the  severities  of  his  successors," 

"I  can  believe  it,"  said  the  Eari;  "but,"  he 
added,  smiling,  "don't  make  any  confidences 
with  me  on  Ikat  subject.  Captain.  Suppose  we 
go  to  the  ladies,  and  have  ue  acerbities  of  our 
political  discussion  sweetened  by  sofflemusic" 


Chapter  XXXIV. 


'While  the  evening  was  pleasurably  spent  in 
the  castle,  arrangements  had  been  looked  to  for 
the  work  of  the  morning.  A  boat  had  been 
forwarded  overnight,  bv  the  Earl's  order,  to 
Killaloc,  where  it  inignt  be  removed  overland 
to  the  foot  of  the  falls,  and  he  in  readiness  for 
the  voyagers  after  they  should  traverse  the  lake. 

TOL.  I.  119 
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That  work  had  been  done,  the  boat  had  been 
re-launched  below  the  mighty  roar  and  rush  of 
Derg's  wide  waters,  where  the  variable  Shan- 
non, auin  con&ied  to  its  river  form,  pursues 
its  rapid  course  to  Limerick  and  the  sea;  and 
her  crew,  after  eiyoying  a  hearty  meal,  were 
reclining  on  the  river's  bank,  smoking  and  lelU 
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ling  stories,  when  the  report  of  a  giin  above 
the  falls  atracted  their  attention.  Springing  to 
their  feel,  they  tnrrried  up  the  sl(^s,  and  saw 
the  Earl's  yacht  shortening  sail,  and  throwing 
her  grapplii^  ashore,  TheEarl  himself  was  of 
the  party  that  landed;  and  among  the  removals 
made  from  the  sailing  craft  to  the  barge  below 
the  falls,  were  some  small  strcmgly-hooped  bar- 
rels of  unosaal  weight.  When  these  were  safely 
bestowed,  the  Earl  haoded  to  the  boat  a  yonng 
lady,  who  seemed  to  engross  bis  partlcoMtr  aU, 
(eotion,  and  the  rest  of  the  party  following,  the 
barge  was  poshed  off,  and  ne  rapid  course  of 
the  riTOT,  and  the  vigorous  pnlHn^  of  four  stout 
rowers,  bom  bore  them  to  Limerick. 

Clanricarde,  wishing  to  avoid  the  publicity 
which  the  lodging  al  an  inn  involves,  led  the 
party  to  the  bouse  of  a  private  citizen,  where 
they  were  received  with  welcome.  Lynch  and 
his  daughter  remained  with  the  Earl,  within 
doors,  bat  Ned  and  Finch  At  once  set  o«t  te 
find  the  qnickest  and  roost  desirable  means  of 
diipnenl.  It  has  beea  already  mentioned  that 
the  Irish  coast  then  swarmed  with  King's  crui- 
sers 7  therefore,  to  attempt  a  passage  to  France 
ID  a  small  oraft,  (unless  of  such  sailiag  qnaUty 
u  was  not  to  be  obtaiaod  by  chaoce,}  wonid 
have  been  madness,  so  a  passage  in  any  mer- 
chantman -fooand  to  an  English  port  was  what 
they  sought,  whence  the  smuggling  traffic  with 
which  they  were  cenversant  would  help  them 
to  a  cast  across  the  channel;  and,  by  good 
luck,  a  brig  for  London  was  to  sail  the  follow- 
ing dinr.  No  lime  was  lost  in  striking  a  bargain, 
and  Finch  and  Ned  retamed  to  their  quarters, 
rejoiced  in  having  made  so  ^edy  an  arrange- 
ment. 

The  bell  chimed  an  how  the  following  mor- 
ning that  warned  oar  voyagers  it  was  time  to 
embark.  He  courteous  Clanricarde  bore  them 
company  to  the  brig,  whose  sails  were  already 
unfurled,  and  Ac  anchor  being  weighed.  The 
Earl  took  Ned  aside,  and  after  some  brief  but 
affectionate  words,  concluded  W  saying,  that 
as  there  was  a  long  jonmey  before  him  ere  he 
should  reach  his  destination,  be  wished  to 
bestow  on  him  a  tolwn  of  his  regard,  which 
might  be  useful  on  the  road,  and  placed  in  his 
hands  a  pocket.4N)«^  containing  a  bill  on  a 
London  merchant  for  live  htmdred  poends. 
Then,  addressing  himself  to  Ellen,  he  begged 
her  acceptance  m  a  small  gift,  which  he  hoped 
she  would  wear  tm  the  day  of  her  marriage, 
and  presented  her  with  a  Maltose  cross  set  in 
iliamonds. 

"Huidrig,"  he  said,  "has  refused  my  offer 
of  becoming  the  piper  of  Pertumna  Castle;  he 
will  feltow  yen,  I  find." 

"And  the  noble  Clanricarde  won't  blame  me 
for  that  same,"  said  Phaidrig,  "  though  1  thank 
I     bis  lordly  generosity." 

"No,  Phaidrig;  bat,  remember,  the  gato  of 
Portnmna  is  always  open  to  you." 

"  And  never  was  shut  yet  to  llie  minstrel," 
aaid  the  piper. 

"To  yoo  it  is  open  on  bicker  grounds  than 
that  ef  your  ctafi,  Phaidric;  for  ye«r  fideli^ 
awl  affisction,  aisd  die  MTTioe  yea  rendered  n  I 
savuig  a  life  that  is  dear  to  rae;  and  tbovgh 
yvm  rcfased  my  offiw  of  a  home,  ye«  most  not 


refnse  this,"~and.he  placed  a  porse,  widi  do 
inconsiderable  sum  of  gold,  in  Inn  piper's  band. 
—"Not  a  word  of  rMosal,  Phaidrig;  if  yoi 
will  not  use  it  in  the  shape  of  coin,  the  $old 
will  serve  for  a  handsmne  monntiag  to  yow 

^^e  "  beave-o"  of  the  sailors,  and  the  bm- 
sored  stroke  of  the  windlass,  had  ceased:  the 
anchor  was  up,  and  the  brig  began  la  dnp 
down  the  river.  X^e  tinte  to  part  was  cmm; 
short  and  few,  bnt  affectionate,  were  the  werds 
of  farewell.  The  Earl  went  over  the  side  iais 
his  boat,  the  sails  of  the  brig  were  sheeted 
home,  and  die  bent  to  the  bvooring  breete  n 
her  seaward  coarse. 

The  voyage  was  prosperons,  bot  afiordcd 
nothing  or  incident  worth  relating:  iherefort. 
suffice  it  to  say,  that  in  a  few  days  a  rafe  bad- 
ing  was  effected  in  London.  A  qniet  lodgiag 
was  soon  secured  for  Lynch,  Elmi,  and  Ned; 
I^nch  saying  be  would  be  off  to  his  old  qaar- 
ters  with  his  good-^itod  landlady,  "Sbther 
Banks,"  as  he  always  called  bar,  and  sainted 
that  Phaidrig  sboald  join  him,  aiid  enliven,  for 
the  few  da^  they  might  remain,  the  uven  of 
the  kind  widow.  This  amneemeot  was  tbou^ 
excellent;  and  Finch  and  tne  piper  (aid  die 
faithful  Turiougk  into  the  bargain)  set  off  di- 
rectly. It  was  between  "day  and  dark"  when 
they  reached  the  snug  boose  of  call,  so  that  it 
was  no  difficult  matter  to  slip  in  unpercetwd. 
Placing  Phaidrig  in  the  room  of  general  leeep* 
lion.  Finch  told  him  to  have  his  P^es  ia  m- 
diness,  and  w^en  he  riioald  give  nun  a  cotua 
signal,  to  conmence  playing. 

"  We'll  surprise  the  widow."  said  rmch. 

"  Well  and  good,"  answered  Phaidrig. 

Finch  then  went  into  the  back  partoar,  where 
Mother  Banks  had  just  lit  a  candle,  and  Mch 
was  the  open-hearted  laadlady  rejoiced  to  see 
him.  They  talked  for  some  time  ako«l  Ike 
thousand  and  one  things  that  bad  hmeaed 
since  they  had  last  met;  and  in  the  Bwst  of 
their  alternate  question  and  answer,  Finch  gave 
the  signal  agreed  upon  between  him  aad  At 

E'per,  who  opened  his  chanter  directly,  sad 
ted  one  of  his  favonrite  airs.  The  nomeot 
the  widow  heard  the  first  sonnd  of  the  pipes, 
she  uttered  a  harried  and  almost  breathless  a- 
damalinn  of  pleasure;  and  Finch,  laying  bold 
of  her  band,  felt  her  tremblii^  violently,  while 
she  said,  *'Poor  fellow — poor  dear  fellow— be't 
come  backl"  and  her'  eyes  filled  with  lean. 
Finch  saw,  in  an  instant,  that,  as  be  suspected, 
thewidowhada  "sneaking  kindness"  for  Phaid- 
rig; so  hastening  into  the  enter  mom,  he  W 
ui  the  piper,  to  whom  be  gave  a  hint,  by  Ae 
wav,  to  give  the  widow  a  beartv  kiss  im  ■ 
welcome.  He  executed  Finch's  order  io  exccV 
lent  style ;  and  the  widow  seemed  notfaiog  lotb 
for  the  first  salute;  but  when  Pbaidrix  kepi 
"oeotinoally  going  on,"  Mrs.  Banks,  ball  snAo- 
cated,  contrived  to  struggle  out  of  his  araii 
and,  when  she  recovered  her  breath,  said, 

"Well,  master  Faydrig,  for  a  dark  uMa,  it 
IB  wonderful  how  weU  yon  can  fiad  pMi 
way." 

"Snre,  my  darlin'!"  says  Phaidrifr  "iMt " 
an  OTdd  saying,  that  we  can  Sod  lb  «qr  *» 
onr  BMths  u  <he  daritt" 
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«No(  to  other  people's,  montlu,"  said  Mn. 
Banks,  coquettishly. 

"  You  thoDght  so  before,"  said  Phaidrig;  "  but 
now  you  kuow  the  differ." 

**WeU,  well,  but  you  Irish  fellows  have  au 
answer  for  everything.  I'm  sure,  Master  Faid- 
rig,  I  never  thought  yoa  were  such  a  ranlipole 
tin  DOW.  Dear!  but  my  cap  is  tossed  aud  my 
han'kecher  ruffled ! "  and  as  she  made  these 
complaints,  she  was  fidgeting  about  smoothiug 
her  feathers,  aad  declaring  Captain  Finch  was 
"jast  all  as  bad  for  langbinE  bo." 

"Why,  what  harm,  motherf"  said  Finch. 
"There's  another  old  saying,  you  know,  that 
'seeing  is  believing,  but  reeling  nas  no  fellow.' " 

"Except  when  a  fellow  has  no  feeling,"  said 
Phaidrie. 

"And  there's  an  excuse  for  him,  you  know, 
mother,"  said  Finch,  "that  as  he  can't  see—." 

"Hold  your  tongue,*'  said  Mother  Banks,  "I 
know  you're  a  going  to  say  impudence,  so  ha' 
done.  I'll  contrive  to  stop  your  mouth,~I  will. 
And  as  Master  Faidrig  was  talking  of  finding 
the  way  there,  the  proverb  shall  be  fulfilled  in 
eke  true  meaning,  by  my  serving  np  to  yon  as 
nice  a  veal  pasty  as  ever  knUb  and  fork  was 
set  in." 

"  And  a  bottle  of  the  good  old  staff,  mother, 
if  any  is  left." 
"  A  nice  little  cornw  in  the  bin  yet,  Cap- 

t^n." 

"Risht,  mother!— '  Fulfil  and  fill  fall'  's  the 
word  for  old  sayings  and  old  wine." 

Mother  Banks  bustled  off;  and  the  larder  and 
the  cellar  and  the  kitchen  were  visited  in  her 
kindliest  spirit ;  and  there  was  a  roeirv  sapper* 
party  of  three  in  the  little  back  pailour  that 
night.  They  sat  up  late,  and  had  much  talk 
anerwardx;  and,  as  she  had  asked  many  ipies- 
tions  of  Finch  about  his  doings  daring  his  ab- 
sence, he  inqoired  of  her  how  affiiirs  were 
moving  in  London  in  the  mean  time.  She  told 
him  they  went  on  but  sadly;  that  those  in 
power  and  all  who  favoured  them  had  got  so 
"hoity  toilv"  of  late  that  no  "free-hearted" 
gentleman  dared  say  a  word— tbey  mnst  be  all 
as  mute  as  mice  now;  and.  since  they  had  fears 
no  loi^r  from  the  north',  their  high-handed 
proceediuRS  were  past  all  patience.  And  then 
the  cruel  nangines,  and  quarterings,  andgibbet- 
iiics,  to  say  nothing  of  all  the  lords  they  were 
beheading  on  Tower-hill— oh.  'twas  fearful  !- 
London  was  no  more  the  merry  place  it  was; 
it  was  turned  quite  into  a  slaughterhouse,  and, 
indeed,  sometimes  she  wished  herself  out  of  it. 
Finch  ventured  to  conjecture  that,  nevertheless, 
her  house  went  on  as  well  as  ever.  She  said 
it  was  not  much  damaged,  in  the  main :  hut 
somehow  the  people  didn't  seem  as  merry  as 
they  used  to  have.  Most  of  their  conversation 
iras  of  a  **sad-oolonred"  clmracter;  and  the 
neKt  day  Finch  told  Phaidrig  he  oaght  to  help 
to  gladden  the  widow's  heart  with  his  good 
humour,  and  take  up  his  quarters  in  the  house 
at  once  as  her  hasband.  Phaidrig  admitted  the 
widow  was  a  "  nice  woman  entirely,"  and  that 
no  man  she  would  take  coald  do  better  thui 


have  her.  Finch  expressed  his  belief  the  widow 
wonld  not  say  nay  to  him;  whereupon  Phaid< 
rig  startrd  afresh  objection—"  he  wouldn't  lave 
tbe  mastber."— Lynch  he  was  determined  to 
follow  for  the  rafture.  In  this  state  of  affairs 
Finch  watched  hia  opporiuuities  whenever  they 
offered,  to  sound  the  widow  as  to  how  her 
mind  lay  tow»ds  matrimony,  and  was  not  loi^ 
in  bringing  her  to  own  that  the  piper  was  not 
objectionable.  Phaidrig  and  Ae  were  quick  in 
understanding  each  other;  and  the  qnestion  of 
the  ptper  leaving  Lynch,  or  tbe  widow  quitting 
England,  alone  mnained  to  be  settled.  Phaid- 
rig ai^ed  that  as  she  complained  of  LfOndoa 
becoming  so  sad,  and  as  Aanoe  was  a  flne 
frisky  place,  the  best  thing  she  could  do  was 
to  go  there  with  him. 

"But  sure  I  can't  speak  French/'  said  the 
widow. 

"Arrah,  bat  can't  I  spake  Irish?"  said 
Phaidrig. 

"But  what  good  would  that  do?"  said  the 
widow;  "they  can't  nndeistand  eillm  &iglish 
or  Irish." 

"Well  sure,"  said  Phaidrig,  "there  would  be 
no  disgrace  in  onr  not  understhanding  French; 
and  as  they  only  spake  one  language  which  we 
don't  nndherstand,  and  as  we,  between  us,  can 
spake  two  that  they  don't  nndherstand,  the  ba- 
lance ^ould  be  inonrfsTOur;  doesn't  that  stand 
to  rayson?" 

The  widow  laughed  at  Pbaidrig's  whimsical 
way  of  settling  that  difficulty,  and  after  some 
few  days  further  pressing  on  his  part,  she  said, 
she  "would  think  of  it."  Now,  as  the  "wonuui 
who  delibentes  is  hat,"  it  may  he  conjectured 
bow  the  matter  terminated.  It  mnst  be  acknow> 
ledged,  however,  that  the  landlady's  sympathies 
were  unfairly  influenced  by  Phaidrig  remind- 
ing her  what  "beautiful  brandy"  there  was  in 
France. 

Of  the  principal  personages  of  onr  story,  we 
say  nothing  during  their  soionm  in  London;  for 
no  incident  worth  recording  occurred.  TTiey 
lived  as  quietly  as  possible,  and  with  as  much 
of  secrecy  as  would  not  arouse  suspicion  where 
they  lodged.  They  frequented  no  public  places, 
therefore  the  great  aty  was  at  once  dull  as  well 
as  dangerous;  for  danger  there  certainly  was  to 
rhose  who  had  been  so  actively  engaged  in  the 
Pretender's  cause,  as  long  as  they  remained  in 
the  British  dominions.  It  was  with  rejoicing, 
therefore,  they  beheld  Finch,  witii  a  smile  on 
his  face,  pay  them  a  visit  one  evening  to  tell 
them  to  be  in  readiness.  He,  ever  Moce  their 
arrival,  had  been  casting  abont  in  his  old  haunts, 
by  the  river,  to  find  out  when  and  how  a  safe 
run  might  be  made  across  the  channel}  and,  at 
length,  heard  of  a  promisiog  venture. 

"To-morrow  night,  said  Finch. 

**To>morrow  night"  was  echoed  in  the  heart 
of  each  anxious  listener;  "to  morrow  night" 
haunted  their  dreams;  to  tbeir  feverish  impa- 
tience, the  ioterveniiw  time  seemed  of  unusnal 
duration,  hut  the  leaden-footed  hours  at  length 
brought  the  lypointed  moment.  I^t  ni|^t  they 
were  on  the  waters. 
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Five  days  afterwurds,  the  welcome  towers 
and  spires  ofParis  rose  on  the  view  of  a  merry 
traTeliiog  party,  who  were  posting  rapidly 
towards  that  cheerful  capital  oy  the  northern 
road.  That  party  consisted  of  our  friends,  who 
bad  safely  passed  the  perils  of  the  channel. 

The  earliest  bnnness  of  the  next  day  was  a 
visit  to  the  Irish  College,  for,  by  one  of  the 
fathers  of  that  eslablisnment,  and  within  its 
chapel,  did  Lynch  desire  his  danghter  should 
be  muried.  He  and  Ned  went  together,  while 
Ellen  drove  to  her  friend,  Madame  de  Jumillac, 
to  request  her  presence  at  the  weddine.  Much 
was  Madame  rejoiced  at  the  sight  of  her  dear 
young  friend,  who,  after  some  maiden  hesitation, 
told  her  what  was  going  to  happen.  Madame 
wondered  any  young  lady  would  be  married  in 
such  a  quiet  fashion— a  wedding  ought  to  be  a 
gay  and  handsome  afiair.  Ellen  said  her  father 
disliked  parade,  ud,  Uiat  it  was  determined  she 
should  be  married  tomorrow.  Madame  hoped  the 
"destiny"  was  a  "  brilliant"  one,  worthy  one  so 
charming,  so  admired.  Ellen  silenced  the  raptures 
of  her  friend  by  giving  a  brief  sketch  of  the  course 
of  events  which  led  to  the  forthcoming  result,  and 
Madame  had  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  the 
match,  Ihou^  not  brilliant,  was,  at  least,  ro- 
mantic—the next  best  thing  to  the  notion  of  a 
French  woman. 

''And  now,  my^  love,"  said  Madame,  ''you 
need  not  he  afraid  of  yonr  husband  bdng  pat 
into  the  Baslile,  and  yoarsdf  being  ran  away 
widi:  that  wicked  marshal— he  is  dead.'' 

"Heaven  fongive  him  his  sins  I"  said  Ellen, 
with  nnafiected^ piety. 

"Amen,  my  love.  France  has  lost  her  great- 
est general,  and  decorum  her  greatest  enemy; 
for,  it  must  be  confessed,  bis  vices  were  fufly 
equal  to  bis  military  glory.  Nevertheless,  France 
may  well  monni  the  loss  of  the  gallant  Count 
de  Saxe." 

Ellen  made  en^iry  after  the  anfortunato 
Prince,  whose  doings,  Madame  assured  her, 
were  not  much  calcolated  to  increase  his  popu- 
larity in  Paris;  where,  after  the  first  j^ror  of 
his  reception,  as  a  hero  of  romance,  his  frivo- 
lity and  dissipation  were  debasing  him  into  a 
person  of  tnauvais  ton.  While  thus  the  day 
wore  away  between  Ellen  and  her  friend,  her 
father  and  her  lover  were  enjoying  an  unlooked- 
for  pleasure  at  the  Irish  College.  Judge  of  iheir 
surprise  on  finding  Father  Flaherty  safe  and 
sound  after  a  marvellous  escape  out  of  Ireland. 
He  had  been  hiding  with  some  B&hermeo  Ctbe 
mountain  retreats  having  been  desperately  hunted 
up),  and  was  wont  to  go  to  sea  with  them. 
One  nig^t,  a  heavy  gale  drove  them  off  the  coast ; 
and,  in  the  mommg,  they  descried  a  vessel  of 
war  under  French  colours.  So  providential  a 
means  of  escape  was  eagerly  seized.  The  fisher- 
men made  signals  of  distress,  to  attract  the  no- 
tice of  (he  ship,  which  bore  do^-n,  and  took 
the  porfre  on  board.  Father  Flaherty,  of  course, 
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was  the  person  whose  offices  were  sought  fw 
the  next  morning,  and  may  be  the  good  fktber 
wasn't  delighted  I 

"Faith,  lock's  on  your  side,  Ned;  little  I  | 
thought  when  1  was  nursing  you  in  Braget,  | 
poor  boy,  that  you'd  ever  see  the  darling  gin 
again.  Oh,  indeed,  be  thankful,  night  and  mar-  | 
ning,  my  dear  child,  for  all  the  blessings  Pn- 
vidence  has  showered  on  you,  in  preserving  yon 
through  so  many  dangers,  and  giving  yon  soch 
an  angel  for  a  wife  at  last!"  j 

Brightly  dawned  the  marriage  nonug.  Simply 
arrayed  m  white,  with  no  ornament  bat  tbe  I 
diamond  cross  of  Clanricarde,  Ellen,  leaning  oa 
her  friend,  Madame  de  Jumillac,  and  folbwed 
by  her  father,  approached  the  altar  in  the  litile  I 
cnapel  of  the  Irish  College,  where  Ned,  vith 
Finch  for  his  bridesman,  awaited  her.  Pbsidrig, 
of  course,  was  there,  and  Mrs.  Banks  would  not  I 
be  absent.  The  ceremony  was  commenced  W 
the  kind-hearted  Father  Flaherty;  and,  as  VpiOi 
gave  the  bride  away,  there  was  an  eloqaeat  I 
appeal  in  his  thoughtfal  eye,  which  spoke  thes  ( 
to  Ned :— "  I  give  you  all  that  is  dear  to  se  ia 
this  world;  be  as  fond  and  gentle  a  protector  i 
to  her  as  I  have  been ;"  and  in  the  open  aa4 
manly  countoiance  of  Ned  there  beamea  an  as- 
surance which  set  the  father's  heart  at  rest 
Ellen  and  Ned  were  made  one;  be  clasped  ber 
to  his  heart  bis'  wedded  wife,  and  in  that  bliss-  ' 
ful  mmciouBness  he  felt  all  the  trials  and  perib  ' 
of  his  life  were  a  million  times  overpaid.  The  ' 
]»riest  spread  his  hands  over  them  in  besedic-  > 
tion,  and  then  all  knelt  in  prayw  to  ask  Hes-  ' 
ven'a  blessing  on  the  married  couple.  While 
others  bowed  their  heads  within  Ineir  hand^ 
the  sightless  orbs  of  Phaidrig  were  raised  to  | 
heaven,  while  his  handsome  features  bore  «  | 
expression  of  profound  devotion,  as  his  hps  i 
moved  silently  in  breathing  a  beart-felt  soppli- 
cation  to  his  God  for  blessings  on  bis  master's  i 
daughter  and  the  son  of  his  darling  Moll]'.  | 

Finch  executed  his  trostlikeamanofhoDiHir; 
and  as  the  widow  of  the  shipwrecked  Captain  i 
had  a  very  pretty  daughter,  Ftncb  was  rewvdad 
with  her  hand  and  heart,  and  a  handsome  dowr^; 
and,  finally,  inherited  all  the  treasures  he  hM 
preserved  to  the  family  of  his  friend.  He  had  i 
gone  to  Spain  alone,  Ned  having  decided  U 
remain  in  France. 

And  now  what  else  is  to  be  said?— Oh— pow 
old  Denis  Corkery,  I  almost  forgot  bin.  H( 
could  never  be  prevailed  upon  to  leave  Irdaai 
He  said  he  would  die  as  he  had  lived  amongst 
his  old  friends  in  Galway— and  so  he  did.  Am 
BOW  what  more?  —  Why,  that  a  great  tua^ 
more  little  people  were  running  aooni  Neds 
garden,  and  that  he  and  the  exquisite  Nelly  ' 
lived  long  and  prosperously,  a  hlesaag  to  each 
other,  and  beloved  by  all  who  knew  them;  and 
that  (he  faithful  Phaidrig  often  had  the  pleasm 
of  dandling  in  his  arms  the  cfciMrai  of  his 
"  darting  Hiss  Nelly." 
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